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panic,       Wooton 551 

Decision,    inevitable 435 

Dcllation     Labor's   opposition   to 611 

D.     L,     &     W.     R.R.,     Woodwanl     breaker. 

A-<hnicad     ^851 

Deliveries  at    South   Ambov .'177 

Department   of   Mines.  U.  S 1093.    1109 

Denver  Coal   Merchants   Assn 894 

Derailini,'    ilevice.    Simple •318 

Detector.  Test  of  carbon-monoxide.  Harring- 
ton   and    Dyer 269 


Page 

Detroit,    prices.      Dunbar 145 

Development  improved  equipment.     Ream..    956 

Diefenderfer,    T.    F.,    photo 112 

Directory   coal    shippers 372 

Discouragement  to   mining  students.   Purdue  627 

Distribution,   bituminous.   1920 100 

Dividends     736 

Dock.  Carnegie  Dock  &  Fuel  Co "872 

Dock  workers  may  tie  up  docks,   N.   W. .  .  .    768 

Dominion   Coal  Co 636,    737,    893 

Donk  Bros.'  No.  4  mine.     Allen ^1027 

Door,    automatic   mine ^624 

Doors,  overcasts  better  than  mine.  Dickson   1160 

Dorr    thickeners 809 

Douglass  Barnes  Corp 267 

Dragline   excavator ^447 

Drill,    diamond.      Evans ^705 

Drill,    portable    air ^452 

Drill   press ^497 

Drillhoies,    Old   Newcastle   mine   drained   by 

diamond.      Ash •1069 

Drilling — Portable      vs.       stationary       com- 
pressors.    Wagner ^668 

Drilling  speed  hammer  drills 405 

Drills.      driving      shot      holes      by      power. 

Marshall     ^787 

Drills,    portable    electric.      Connell •SIS 

Dump.,  compressed   air ^176 

Dump,   full  revolving •llll 

Dumping    cars 529 

Dumpings,   coal 103.    105.   839.   850 

Dumping   mine  rock •llie 

Dump,  Rotary  car.  operates  by  gravity ..  ^1074 
Dumps.     Rock     larries     build     their     own. 

Ashmead    •SIS 

Dusting.    British    rules    require    stone 1036 

Dusting  coal  mines.  Stone  used 745 

E 

Economic    problem 348 

Economies    effected    in    handling   bank    coal. 

Ashmead *266 

Economists  study  bituminous  situation ....  29 
Edge.     Senator,     warns     against    regulating 

business    ^^5* 

Eldorado  Coal  &  Min.  Co o9< 

ELECTRICITY.  See       also       "Haulage." 

"Hoisting."        "Power,"        "Locomotive," 
"Lamp."   etc. 

— Automatic      circuit      breakers      and      tie 

breakers    •659 

— Control  panel,   automatic ^626 

— Fuse   vs.   automatic   switch 950 

— Hoist.     Petersburg •SSe 

— Induction  motor  motes.  How.  Stratzman  ^903 
— ^Laws,  State,  on  electrictiy  in  coal  mines  20 
— Locomotives.   Changes  in  electric.     Bright    '51 

— Motor    starter.    Automatic 441 

— Power.     Electrical    installation     gives    in- 
sufficient    (inq.),    72.      Discussion.  .  .  .    544 
— Precautions    to    prevent    electrical    equip- 
ment   from    fires.     King 1161 

— Production    648 

— Substation,    automatic    "SSI 

— Substation  .vithout  attendant.  Bright ...  •eiS 
— 'Susquehanna  electric  hoists.    Le  Grand.. '941 

Eliminating  one  man   at  coal  tipple ^617 

Elimination  industrial  waste 37-t 

Elk    Horn    Coal    Corp..    report 652 

Elkins.    Senator,    opposes   Calder   coal   bill .  .    283 

— Urges   buying    winter   fuel 880 

Emerson.     Harrington,     studies    bituminous 

waste    5*'^ 

Employees   Magazine    667.    'TOS 

Engrs.    Soc.   Western   Penn..    paper 746 

Engine,    hoisting,   run   by   water-wheel 10-*" 

Engine-plane   haulage,    (correction)    22 

Engine   plane-haulage    (inq.).    586.     Correc- 
tion        757 

Engine,   uniflow,   drives  mine  fan ^907 

Engine,    winding '225 

Engrs.    Club   of   Phila 16 

Equipment.    Improved,    vs.    conditions.     Dis- 
cussion      319.   715 

Essential    industry 2 

Eureka    Coal    &    Min.    Co. — Belt    conveyor. 

Shumway     *525 

Europe,  Coal-pillar  drawing  in.    Rice ^480 

Europe's  fuel   problem 250 

Ever.v  workman  should   be   a  capitalist ,  .  .  ,    170 

EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

— Bituminous  mine  foremen — Quantity  of   water 
in   ditch :    rescue    work ;    prevention    of 
accidents:    mine   gases 1166 

— Mine  foreman  and  firebosses — Duties  of 
foreman:  information  from  man  seek- 
ing employment :  law  regarding  cut- 
throughs  in  rooms:  ventilation:  first 
aid:  handling  and  use  of  explosives: 
uses  of  anemometer,  water  gage  and 
tape  line.  958.  Instruction  to  cutter 
and  scraper  of  mining  machine:  draw- 
ing of  room  and  entr.v  pillars;  maps 
kept  at  mine;  precautions  regarding 
coal  dust:  timbering;  hoisting.  1000. 
Non-explosive  gases:  dangers  in  aban- 
doned workings;  principal  causes  of 
mine  fires  and  iirecaiilions:  air  passing 
down  shaft:  pumping;  blasting.  1085.' 
Requirements  in  airways  and  traveling 
wa.vs  accortling  to  law:  crushing  coal 
pillars;  explosive  gases  in  bituminous 
mines:  precautions  in  dr.v  and  dust.v 
mines   generating   explosive   gas 1127 

—  Mine  foremen,  12th  anthracite  dist. — 
WeiP-ht  of  coal:  anthra<-ite  mine  fore- 
men factors  of  danger;  water  gage 
HMding;  timbering;  flushing:  baromet- 
ric pressure 24 
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— Mine  foremen,  13th  anthracite  dist. — 
Ventilation;  size  of  pillars;  water  ^agre; 
precautions      to       prevent       explosion; 

causes  and  checking  of  squeeze "73 

— Mine  foremen,  14th  anthracite  dist. — 
Air  to  dilute  methane:  oxyg-en  content 
to  support  oil-fed  flame;  anemometer 
readings;  hp.  to  produce  90,000  cu.ft.; 
ventilating  pressure  to  double  quantity 
of  air;  mine-law  requirements;  safety 
lamps  permitted;  electric  safety  lamps; 
duties  of  mine  foremen 23.") 

— Mine  foremen.  1.5th  anthracite  dist. — 
Medical  room  or  emergency  hospital; 
mine  gases;  precautions  in  driving 
approach  entries;  ventilation  through 
tunnel;  driving  toward  submerged 
workings;  tapping  water  from  seam 
above  cause  of  breaks  in  couplings 
and    chains     32'J 

— Mine  foremen.  16th  anthracite  dist. — 
Surveying;  duties  of  mine  foreman, 
ventilation,  411.  Length  of  tunnel, 
stress  in  hoisting  rope;  building  mine 
tracks;  size  of  props;  causes  blow-out 
shot    and    how    avoided    45t) 

— Mine  foremen,  17th  anthracite  dist. — 
Effect  of  contracted  area  on  water 
gage;  ventilation;  resistance  to  length 
of  airway;  instruments  for  mine  fore- 
men; circulation  in  arched  airway; 
pressure  due  to  water  gage;  horse- 
power producing  circulation;  power  to 
increase   circulation 501 

— Mine  foremen,  18th  anthracite  dist. — 
Natural  ventilation;  instruments  for  • 
determining  conditions  in  mines;  fall- 
ing barometer;  diluting  marsh  gas  to 
render  it  harmless;  area,  perimeter, 
rubbing  surface  of  airway,  645.  Fan 
ventilation:  doubling  velocity  of  air 
in  roadways:  barometric  reading; 
pumping  in  slope;  water  gage  and 
pressure:     ventilation 587 

— Mine  foremen,  19th  anthracite  dist. — 
Districting  mines;  examination  of 
abandoned  mines;  stations  in  mines: 
locked  safety  lamps;  keeping  working 
place  safe:  instruments  to  measure  air; 
ventilation    630 

— Mine  foremen,  20th  anthracite  dist.-^ 
Mine  law  concerning  blasting;  men 
employed  in  explosive  gases;  examina- 
tion gaseous  mine;  weight  cujbic  foot 
anthracite;  safety  lamp;  pressure  in 
dam:   duplex  pump  discharge 677 

— Mine  foremen,  21st  anthracite  dist. — 
Why  flame  does  not  pass  gauze  of 
safety  lamp;  blackdamp,  how  pro- 
duced and  effiects;  use  of  safety  lamps 
when  insj5ecting  for  gas;  duty  on  find- 
ing gas;  treatment  for  electric  shock- 
water  under  high  pressure  safer  to 
approach   than    under   low   pressure.  .  .    828 

— Mine  foremen,  22nd  anthracite  dist. — 
Anthracite  mine  laws:  ventilation:  sec- 
tional area  of  airway;  rubbing  surface 
in  circular  shaft:  ventilating  pressure 
due  to  water  gage;  working  with  open 
lights;  examination  of  gaseous  mine- 
removal  of  firedamp 868 

— Misc. — Centrifugal  pumps:  the  deter- 
mination of  dips  from  boreholes;  end- 
less-rope haulage;  to  reduce  number 
of   doors   in   a  mine 1044 

— Misc. — Mechanical  equipment  in  charge 
of  mine  foreman;  rubbing  surface  of 
road;  safety  blocks;  travel  on  gravity 
plane;  mine  gases:  surveying  and 
mapping;  large  amount  of  air  with 
small  water  gage;  ventilation:  pumping 
in   slope:    hoisting 758 

— 'Misc. — Mine  gases;  flame  through  gauze; 
rubbing  surface  of  airways;  white- 
damp    914 

— Misc. — Pumping;  electric  lamps;  arched 
tunnel  bids;  barometer  reading;  elec- 
trical precautions:   layout  of  mine.  .  .  .    718 

— Misc. — Quantity  of  air  circulated  by  fan; 
air  needed  to  prevent  cap;  oxygen  con- 
tent to  support  life,  ventilation,  quan- 
tity of  air  passing  arched  airways;  ad- 
vantages firing  shots  by  electricity: 
water  gage  and  speed  of  fan,  370. 
Correction     545 

Examining     boards.      Personnel     anthracite 
(inq.).    Hennigan   188.    Discussion ..  408,   627 

Experience.  Mining,  required  of  mine  super- 
intendents.     Discussion 321,   755,   826 

EXPLOSION.     See  also   "Gases.  Mine,"   and 
"Ventilation" 

— Dust    explosions,     to     protect    pulverized 

coal   plants 746 

— Fire   or   explosion  ''. 260 

— Minnie    mine.      Ashworth 'Se?,   716 

— Old   Ben   Coal   Corp 256 

Explosive,       new       non-freezing       military. 

Ashmead    '527 

Explo.sives — consumed    1920 .  .  .  .  .  ........    937 

Explosives — Exam,   questions 958 

Explosives,    legislation    on 236 

Export.      See   "Trade." 

Extracts  from  G.  H.  Cushing's  memorials.  .1131 


Facts  vs.  insinuations 1 

Families.    Wage   earners' 680 

Pan.      See  also   "Ventilation." 

Fan    at    normal    capacity.    Operating    (inq.)      23 

Fan    driven    by    uniflow    engine 'SO? 

Fanhouses •221,   •440.   •1034 
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Fan,   Kempton •803 

Fan.    Power  required  to  drive    (inq.) .">44 

Fans,    Auxiliary .    7«^ 

Farmers  plan  co-operative  purchase  of  coal  1169 

Fatalities  decline »(4j 

Fatalities  in   1920.    Coal    mine,     Adams....    VV. 
FY-iieral  court  upsets  price  fixing  by  navy.  .    639 

Federal  regulation  coal  industry 372 

Federal    Reserve    Board 82.   378 

Federal  Tr.  Comm 192.   375 

Federated  Amer.  Eng.  Soc 28.   592 

Feedwater,   treatment    (inq.) 369 

Peiker,    F.  M ^920 

Filtered    water    plant.     Watchman     sole    at- 
tendant.    Baker ^750 

Fireboss,    authority   of.      Discussion 956 

Fireboss'    warning    unheeded.     Discussion.  . '867 

Fire   or   explosion  ? 260 

Fire,    Kathleen    mine 505,   652,   694,   780 

Fires,    Danger  in   using  carbon   tetrachloride 

extinguishers   in    mine 1036 

Fires 357,   562,  781.  1107.    1123 

Fletcher,  C.  J.,  photo 104 

Flotation,   coal 579 

Flotation,    Froth,    England 497 

Flotation    process.     Hill ^993 

Flushing — Hydraulic    filling 983 

Flushing,    old  mine   in   Scranton 966 

Flushing,   sand.   Fushun  collieries ^897 

Food,  Retail  prices 2.36 

Ford     Collieries    Co. — Electrification     Berry 

No.   3 ^657 

Foreign      countries,      sidelights      on      coal. 

Payne     670 

Foreign    Trade   Financing   Corp 670 

Foreman,    futile.    391.      Discussion 955 

Foremen,   Handicapped   mine 755 

Foremen,   Mine,   must   not    displace    workers  502 

Forge  and  repair  shop    (inq.).   Dennis •717 

Prance 

— Commission  in  U.  S 909 

— Embargoes  Amer.  coal .328 

— Imports 417,  977,    1139 

— 'Press  disagree,  German  coal 285 

— Prices 285,  588 

— Production 259,    589,   1177 

— R.R.  coal  stocks 977 

— Spa  coal   terms 8.3 

— Stocks  at  mines 1177 

Freight  car  loading  gains 768.   960 

Freight    cars,    idle 760 

Freight  rates.      See   also   "Trade." 

Freight  rate  on  salt  reduced 871 

Freight   rates.  ..  .466,    506.    562.   590,   635, 

638,    645,    724,    830.    831.    1008.    1051,    1135 

Freight   rates,   European 462 

Freight   rates,   head   of  Lakes 684 

Freight  rates.  Lake.    Ellis 763 

Freight   rates.   President   favors   reduction .  .  1080 

Frelinghuysen  bill 725,  769.  833.  877 

— Conferences  coal  men  June   7    and   8 .  .  .  .  1089 

— New  bill 919,   963,   1007. 

1051,    1109,   1133.    1171 

— Would  continue  assigned  cars 879 

Friek   Coke  Co..    H.   C. 

— Bathhouse.    Baker ^349 

— Cutting   performance.      Lecorchick 312 

— Lowers   wages 920 

Frogs     in     laying     mine     switches      (inq.)., 

•639.      Discussion ^1163 

Froth   flotation   for  cleaning  coal 497 

Fuel   control   cost   U.   S..   during   war 35 

Fuel    Economy    Symposium,    paper '17 

Fuel  research  bureau.      Wadleigh 581 

Fuel    supply   of    world.      Breekenridge •eo 

Full  shovel  load  and  full  speed  ahead 1110 

Furnace — Combustion    on    basis    of    carbon 

dioxide.      Harger,    •495.      Correction....    626 

Furnaces,    pipeless 227 

Fuse  vs.   automatic  switch 950 

Fuse,    Wliat    constitutents    in    ash    cause    it 

to,   De  Graaf ^534 

Fushun   collieries ^897,    ^945 


Garfield,    Dr 286.    548 

Gas.      Conserving     coal      through     use     of. 

Ehlers    ^397 

Gas,  midwest  coal  for  water 703 

GASES.    MINE 

— Cigarettes   and  pipes  in   ?as.  Discussion.  . 

70.    453 
— Composition   natural   gas    (inq.)    Mosby.  .    500 
— Detector.    Burrell    gas     (inq.)    Marsh ....  ^913 
— Detector.    Test    of    carbon-monoxide.    Har- 
rington   and    Dyer    269 

— Exam,    questions 323.    545.    758. 

828,    868.   914.    1085.    1137.    1166 

Gauzes,    Steel,   v.-.  brass  or  copper 902 

Geographical    "Shifts     in     coal     production. 
Tryon    and    M'.-Kenney    •lOe 

GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY,    U.    S. 

— Atlas.    World,    commercial    geology 416 

— Byproduct    coke  plants  in   U.  S 1129 

— 'Coke     production     166 

— More   facts    about   coal   needed.   Smith...    119 

— Power    consumption     326 

— Production     :  .  .37,    161.    736 

— Stocks,    coal    •834 

Geolog.v    of   coal    mines.      Discussion 320 

Germany 

— Berlin    wants    English    coal     417 

— Bill,    socialization.       Herzog     325 

— Consumer    ownership.       Herzog     230 

— Delivers    coal     347 

— Exports    and    inijiorts     125.     1001 

— Locomotives,    figures    on    mine     OOti 

— Nationalize  coal    mines?   Herzog 184 

— Prices    794.   1098.   1177 


PaK- 

— Production  declines   m  result  8-hr.  day.  •    «ff 

—Production    25C.    2X.-,     .504.    ««9.    1014 

— Ruhr    mines    need    new    equurnent livg 

— Suffers    coal    shortage.      Hei»e ^^w 

— Wages     **■*" 

Glen    Alden    Coal    Co.     .  .  . ^g® 

Go-devilK    use  of-     Ashmead   »2a 

Gov't.   Bureau   of    Supply    JOB 

Gov't.,  biisiness   in    Joo 

Gov't,   concentration  essential   in   mininr.  •  .    vAV 
Gov't,     control     of     coal     industry.     Avert. 

Lloyd  low 

Gov't.   controicoaV.  ■'.  .  .376.   «36.    1052.    1128 

Gov't,    co-operation.      Watkins    . oVJ 

Gov't.,    elimination    of    waste.      Hoover.  .  .  .    TBW 

Gov't.,     federal,     survey ■  •  ■ »*'» 

Gov't,     files     answer    to     Natl.    Coal    Aam. 

suit     ^'^ 

Gov't,     fuel     yard,     c-entralized    buying     80. 

Bids  ■.  .aol.    »1H 

Gov't    to  ask  dismissal  of  Natl.  Coal  action  724 
Gov't,    wants    oil    and    gas    valuation    engi- 
neers      11*3 

Grand    Jury     indicts     Ind.     companies     and 

miners .J^" 

Gravity    plane     (inq. )      :  •  •  \ ^2 

Great   Lakes.    Upper,    season   closed 10 

Greenlaw.    P.   H..   photo    11* 

Griggs.    H.    M. ;878 

Groverman.   W.   H..   resigns    IIJS 

Growth  of   coal  exports    :,t2S 

Guardrails     prevent    derailment     11H>» 

Gunite     ^^^ 


H 


Hammill  Coal  Co iin^o 

Hanger    room V«o 

Hanging   wrench    on    safety    valve low 

HAULAGE.  See  also  "Hoisting."  "Power." 
"Electricity."  "Safety."  'Rope."  "Lo- 
comotive." etc. 

— Anthracite    difficulties    656 

— Electric      mine       locomotives.      Changes. 

Levin    •llo. 

— Endless    vs.    tail-rope    haulage    on    slope 

(inq.) 1126 

— Engine-plane,     (correction)     ** 

— Engine-plane     (inq.i     586.     Correction ...    757 

— Exam,     questions -  .  .1044 

— Frogs    in     laying     mine    switches     (inq.) 

•629.    Discussion     •1163 

— Gravity    superseded    by    mechanical    de-        , 

vices.       Ashmead     •.   1155 

— Locomotive     pulling     vs.     pushing     tnp 

(inq.)    Bowes     .-  .    11?? 

— Locomotive  with  27  yrs.  active  service. 'JaS 
— Locomotive,  storage  battery.  Smith.  .  .  .  *7»o 
— Locomotives  for  heavy  duty.  Beach  ...  •79'. 
— Mine-locomotive     haulage     (inq.)      Butler 

•321.    Discussion     *a43 

— Rope,    go-devils    oj- 

— Rope    rollers.      Watts     lOJo 

— Shelter  holes.    Discussion    8»o 

— Tracklayer,     Experiences    of.       Discussion      <  1 

Hazard   Coal   Operators   Assn 1024 

Heaps.    G  .    photo    H- 

Heart   of   coal    operator    ,,-*; 

Heavy  returns   in  experience    IJSV 

Heilner.   P.    B •    331 

Hillsboro    wood    tipple    replaced    by    steel. 
(jareia     •8o7 

HOISTING.      See  also  "Haulage."   "Power." 
Electricity."    "Safety,"    "Rope."    etc. 

— Alden  Coal   Co.   installs   large  hoist.      Le 

Grand     '797 

— Cage,      self-dumping,     at     Oakland     City. 

Baker    "799 

— Donk  Bros.  No.  4  mine.     Allen •1027 

— Electrically  operated  hoist.  Petersburg.  •  856 
— Electric    slope    hoist.    Susqueh;ii.na        Le 

Grand     '941 

— Engine  plane   (inq.)    586,  Correction  _..  .    75. 

— Exam,   questions    758.    1000 

— Gillespie     489 

— Heavy    duty    portable    hoist 'al? 

— Peabody  Coal  Co.  oreaks  record 478 

—Room  hoist    '229 

— Shaft    Norwood-White   Coal    Co •217 

—Skip    406 

— Skip    hoist.    Balanced    '952 

— Skips   substituted    for   cages.      Allen    and 

Garcia    •485.    •529 

— Trend   in   hoisting    783 

— Two   hoists   lifting   coal    1300    and    1.500 

ft.      Ashme.-id    •SOI 

Holland 

— Consumption     1098 

— Production     '^^5 

Monesty.   safety,    efficiency    67.5 

Hoover    and    coal    industry 739 

— Committee  to  study  waste    374 

— Contact    between    Gov't,    and    industry.  .  .    962 

— McGraw  Hill    executive    as    aid    920 

— Resigns    engineering    presidency 760 

— Sure  to   get    $500,000   askeil    1093 

— Value  of  publicity  in  coal  industry....  962 
House  of   Rep.   grants  Hoover  5250,000   for 

foreign    trade     1051 

House    walls     •996 

Houses    in    Lorraine.    Pa •227 

Housing.   Rosita.   Mex.   Skougror.  .  .  .  •!>S.'l.    ^1037 

Howat.    A 362.    720 

''owe.    J.    W      resigns     1052 

"umphrey,     J     M •860 

"ungarv.    inoduction     326 

Hvdraulic    lilling.    Safety    in    982 
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Waho  s    coal    beds.      De    Coster  'SS? 

laamay    mines     '    '  •1120 

IgTioring   an    opportunity    '.'.'.'.'.'..'. 6H 

Illinois 

— Chicago   retailers   indicted    .  .  .  640 

— Production     iq.l     o/,,)'    4.01 

Imperial    Coal    Corp. ^-  iiT?i 

Imports.     See  "Trade."        

Impotence    of    force     ....  94O 
Improved  equipment   vs.   conditions,'  Discus- 
sion           3JQ 

India    exports    .-las 

Indiana                             •'**'' 

— Check-off,    no    333 

— Coal    Comm.    suit   dismissed    .  .  .'. 280 

— Conspiracy   trial   postponed    ....  32 

— Contracts,    state    Yq'q  973 

— Indicted  companies   and  miners .  .  .  .    420' 

T    .              ,      ^                          o53,  596,   (537',  878 

— Jjabor  seeks  from  law  makers    ....  26 

— Law.  Bill  to  codify  mining- 416 

— Law   in    strip   mining    280 

— Operating    conditions    1920                  204 

— Operators   will    fight   Gov't,   regulation!  !  1169 

— iT-ices   contract  coal    ....  160 

"~5''jf"*^*^2°    : '•'•'•'.  iao.    331 

— Uroitting  foreigners  out    1167 

— Regulation  coal  industry.     Eschbach  412 

— State    industrial    board     377 

— Trial   operators  postponed    ...       91 

— ^United   Mine  Workers   of   Amer.    .  .  '  1052 

Indiana    Bituminous    Operators    Assn  654 

Indiana  Retail   Coal  Merchants   Assn. .  .  938,    980 

Indict    Chicago   coal    retailers    640 

Indict   coal   companies,    Cleveland '  '    283 

Indicted     operators,     dealers     and     miners 

T  ^-  *  ^     Txr     ^.■    *2^'    ^^"'    ^96,    637,    682,  878 

Indicted.    Washington    dealers    .  503 

Indictment,    Allen    and    Baker.  .  .334  '  836'  879 

Indictment    quashed    '  683 

Indictments    stand,    coal     ..'. 871 

Industrial  buyers  are  incredulous.  Sampson  1009 
Industrial   Relations   Court.    Strikes   against. 

xiall     S2^ 

Inevitable   decision 435 

Insinuations,    Facts  vs 1 

Instruments,    fireboss •545 

Instruments,    mine    foremen 501 

Insurance.     Ind ] 377 

Intl.    Chamber    of    Commerce.  ..!!  1  .!' si '  375 

Intl.    Labor   Conference    postponed '  385 

Intl.    mine    rescue    meet     640 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE     COMM. 

— Cancels   service   orders    1    and   3  80 

— Cut  freight  rates  Lake  coal.  Wooton .  ]  '  '    831 
— Interchange  switching.   Atlanta    .  .  932 

— Interstate   freight   rates    '      684 

— Railroads'     coal     cost     '  '    763 

— Railroad    expenses     5g9 

—Railroads  to  report  fuel  costs    ...'.'.'.''    271 

Invest   and   reinvigorate   business '    316 

Iowa 

— Operating  conditions  encountered.   Baker   '437 
—Shaft    sunk   by    clamshell.    Baker  •217 

Iowa   Coal   Operators   Assn.    .  .  .  303 

Ireland's    peat     ....  qco 

Irwin   Gas   Coal  Co.  

— Derailing     device     'SIS 

— Storage.       Baker *393 

Island    Creek    Coal    Co.,    report    .     r'^^S 

Ital.v  

— Coal    from    Germany     284 

— Harbor    at    Genoa .  .         'lie 

— Imports,    coal    .    719     935     977 

— Rys.   to  buy  coal    through   N.'  V..  .'..'.'  '    460 
It  cannot  be  done,  but  it  is  done.  .  .  849 


Jackson    Coal    Co. — Rebuilding    burned    tip- 
ple.     Middleton     •010 

Japan  ^^"^ 

— (Prices     coal 34.    83.    239.    504.    719     1014 

Jermyn  Coal  Co..   lower  wage  rate.  .  .  596 

Jigs  arranged   in   steps    •618 

J\^3     :'..;"  •309 

Jigs,    cast    iron     •8i">o 

Jobbers    1921    platform    ....'...'.'. (  '-,ii 

Jobbers    not    opposed    to    legislation .  .     '  '  "    6S3 

Johnson.   W.   L.   A  ,   photo    '  '    104 

Journal    of    Electricity    "  '  '    38g 
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Kanawha    Coal    Operators    Assn.     .  501 

Kansas  ~ 

— Court   ruling   ends   strike    .  /iin 

Kennedy.    D.    C,    photo    114 

Kentucky  ^* 

— Eastern   development   lags    830 

— Southeastern.      Anderson     .... 

— Western  coal  iirovcs  merit    .  .  '. }  i'{ 

Kenyon.     Senator     1  o>*'i 

Kerr,   J.    G lo, V 

Kiel     li.irbor     .,171 

Kilgoie.   a.   D..   photo    ! 110 

Kingston    Co.tI    Co.  

— Pan    driven    b.v   uniflow    engine '907 

— Locomotives  and  ch!irgc«  in  one  station      •<)sc, 
— Pump    runs    12    yrs.    Aslunead  .  .  .  .  •.»i'>i 

Knox    County    Coal     Operators    Assn  '    433 


Page 

Koepler,   W.  E.,   photo    113 

Kohler    bill     954 


LABOR 

— Agreement,    Montreal     76 

— Americanizing    work    among   miners.    Dis- 

cussion    319,    998 

— Arc-wall    cutting    rate     78 

— Bellaire  mine  workers  want  less  work.  .  635 
— Central     Penn.     refuse    to    discuss    lower 

wages      1008 

— Colo,    court    upholds    30-day    clause 681 

— Come   here   to    work    and   not   to   strike.  .    503 

— Common   policy  for  miners    960 

— Compensation,    Accident,    increased.  ......    237 

— Costs,    mining    •363 

— Cost    of    labor   compared .  .  .    821 

— 'Dock    workers    wage    cut    768 

— Eight   hour   day   in    Germany    636 

— Eight-hour   day   bill    1036 

— Employment   practices,    modern.  Irwin.. '1077 

— Foreman,    futile    391.    Discussion 955 

— Foremen,    Mine,    must  not   displace  work- 

„  ers     503 

— Handling   men.      Discussion 674,    1082 

— Holidays,   coal    mine    336 

— Howat    fined   $200    for    ordering   strike!!    720 

— Howat   freed   calls  strike 362 

— Hustlers,    will    not    work    with !    281 

— Hustlers   join   union    372 

— Industries,    decrease    in    employment ..!! '679 

— International   Conference    postponed 285 

— Kansas  strike.   Court   ruling  ends 4i6 

— Labor's    opposition    to    deflation 611 

— Long-term     credits,     solution     unemploy- 
ment         458 

— Men  want  ten  million  back  pay 26 

— Migrate  from  high  to  low-wage  mines.  .  .  871 
— ^Mine  turned  over  to  creditor  employees.  .  371 
— Miners'    union   will   lobby   at   Harrisburg.    281 

— New  Zealand    1086 

— Nova    Scotia    workers    dissatisfied 960 

— Open   shop   upheld   by   court    593 

— Penn.    Coal   Co.   miners    threaten   strike.  .      82 

— Putting   foreigners  out   of  Indiana 1167 

— Rhondda    strikers   return    8 

— Scale   inequalities   to    be    discussed.  .  .  .  !  !      31 

— Senate  to  probe   Mingo   troubles 281 

— Skill    among    miners.       Discussion 333 

— Stewart    on    mine-labor    efficiency 480 

— Strike,    Ala 407,   552,    631 

— Strike,    British 641,    681,    723,    770 

832,   880,  933,   966,   1006,   1052    1092 
^     .  1135,    1150,    1173 

— Strike.    Penn.    Coal    Co 1135 

— Strike,    Washington 594,   720    880 

— Strikers,  W.  Va..  fire  on  towns 934 

— Strikes       against       Industrial       Relations 

Court.      Hall    333 

— 'Strikes     11,    237,    801,    916 

— Tell    miners    whole    truth     1035 

— Two   undesirable  aliens   10   be  deported.  .  1168 
— Uncertified  mine  foremen   (inq.)   334    Dis- 
cussion     410.   585,   638 

— Union     membership     337 

— Unions   subject    to    suit    546 

— Union      urges     open-shop     law      to      end 

strike  in   Mingo   Co 78 

— Wage    earners'    families     680 

— Wage  reduction,    Ala 1094 

— Wage  reduction.   Central   Penn 1094 

— Wage   reduction,    Hawkeye    Coal    Co 300 

— Wage    reduction,    Washington     594 

— Wage   scale,    Rainey   and   Frick 508 

— Wage    scale,    Washington     506 

— Wage   scale.    West.    Ky.    will    not   cut.  .  .  .    643 

— Wages.  Coke  operators  cut 643 

— 'Wages,    Frick   Coke   Co 930 

— Wages,     German.v     326 

— Wages,    increase,    British     284 

—Wages,    no    redu<'tion    says    Lewis 916 

— Wages  reduced.  Hard  rock  miners 876 

— Wages    of    mine    workers    increase    1920. 

Hall     •272 

— Want    right    to    organize    established    by 

law      502 

— ^Want   work   divided    evenly    1133 

— Willis    Branch   men    quit    work    503 

La  Follette  Comm.   finds  coal  problem  com     - 

plex.        Wooton      245 

Lake    cargo    rates.       Ellis     763 

Lake  coal,  cut  in  freight  rates.  Wooton..  831 
Lake    coal    dumped..  103,     105.    839,    850, 

1005,    1175 

Lake   loadings    873.    113 1 

Lake  season  opens  late    850 

Lake   traffic   in   coal.    1920.      White '  103 

LAMP.   MINERS 

— Closed   lamps    in   British   Columbia 579 

— Exam,    questions.  .    •.'35.    630.    718,    838,    914 

— Gauzes,   Steel,   vs.   brass  or  copper 903 

Lai-geloth,    filtered    water    plant.       Baker..  •750 

Larries.    Rock.      Ashmead    •SIS 

LrtUilable    propaganda     1068 

LAW.      See   also    "Compensation." 

— Bill    to   codify    mining    416 

— Bituminous    mini'     Penn 676.    999.    •1125 

— Certification     uiulcr     Penn.     revised     mine 

law.       Di.scussion     1041 

— Exam,    questions     235.    677.    8(i.S 

— Leasing.      Alaska 193.   256.   522     978 

— Lever  act    20,   SO.  421.  465 

— Supreme  Court   upholds   rent    laws 736 

— Tax   on    realt.v  sales    431 


Page 

— Uncertified  mine   foremen  escape  penalty. 

(inq.)    334,  Discussion    .410.  585.  628,   756 

— We  need  fewer  laws.     Lloyd 917 

Leasing  law.   Alaska    193,    256 

Legislate   not    in    anger    215 

Legislation.     G.     H.       Cushing's     memorials 

on    coal    1131 

Lehigh    &    Wilkes-Barre   Coal    Co. 

— Garden    competition     1064 

— New   Inman   colliery.      Ashmead    •SOI 

Lehigh   Coal   &    Navigation   Co. 

— Employees    buy    stock     541 

— Report    389.    563 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

— Diamond    drill.      Evans     ^705 

— Screening    at    Mineral    Spring   breaker.  .. '991 
— Storage    battery    locomotives.      Meyer.  .  .    667 

Lessee    coal    lands,    rights    to    purchase.  .  .  .    388 

Let's  have  done  and  away 49 

Lever    ret    20,    80,    421,    465,    683 

Lignite    bricks.       Burns     65 

Lignite   research    636 

Lincoln     Coal     Co..     automatic     substation. 

Bright     ^613 

Linthicum.    Rep.,    Baltimore    prices 1008 

Little,     Arthur    D 348 

Little    Buck   Mountain    *446 

Little.    H.    W.,    photo    113 

Living    cost    1086 

Lloyd    and    Dodson    condemn    Calder    bill.  .    3()0 

Loader — Rotary    shovel.      Hunt     ^789 

Loader   runs    on    coal   bottom.      Dillig •es 

Loading,    Costs    of    scraper.     Benedict ^222 

Loading  culm  bank  by  breasts.     Ashmead. '908 

Loading — Electric    dipper    shovel ^395 

Loading    machines,    coal.      Zern    715 

Loading    machines    in     working    low     coal. 

Levin    *31.    Discussion    542.    954 

Loading    ships.    Machine   vs.    hand.      Camp- 
bell      '573 

Loadings,    Lake     873,     1134 

Locker  room    '352 

Locomotive.      See    also    "Haulage." 

Locomotive.  By  mule  or  by 566 

Locomotive,   Changes  in  electric.     Bright..    ^51 
Locomotive  for  gathering  purposes.     Kings- 
land     570 

Locomotive-haulage,     Mine,      (inq.)     Butler 

•321.     Discussion     ^543 

Locomotive,    largest    mine    ^54 

Locomotive,    mine.      Beach     ^793 

Locomotive  pulling  vs.  pushing  trip,   (inq.) 

Bowes     1165 

Locomotive,    storage    battery.      Smith ^795 

Locomotive.    Storage    battery.      Meyer 667 

Locomotives,     Changes     in     electric     mine. 

Levin     ^1157 

Locomotives,  costs,   storage  battery  vs.  reel 

type    gathering    1120 

Locomotives,    storage   battery,    Kingston.  ..  *989 

Locomotive    with     37     yrs.     service ^358 

Locomotives.    German    figures    on    mine.  .  .  .    906 
Locust   Mountain  Coal  Co. 

— Preparing    small    sizes.    Ashmead ^171 

— ^Surface  type  shovel  for  mine  work.  Ash- 
mead      ^395 

— Weston    colliery.      Ashmead     ^446 

Logan    Coal    Operators    Assn 345.    1148 

Looking  ahead  with  diamond  drill.   Evans..  •705 
Louisville    jobbers    had    poor    year.       Wil- 
liams      ^144 

Lower    Vein    Coal    Co.,    injunction    562 

Ludlow.    E 457,    1088 

L.vkens  Coll. — Boiler  trials l"? 

Lytle   Coal   Co •1155 
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McCoy,    J.    E.,    photo    112 

McGee,    J.    F 373.    632 

McKenney,    W.  F '29 

McKinney,   W.   D..    photo    104 

Magruder  succeeds  Howe    1135 

Management — Futile    foreman    391.    Discus- 
sion        955 

Management — 'Wisconsin    Steel    Co 'lO?? 

Manchurian    plant.    Vamoaka "897.     ^945 

Mapother,    W.    L 592 

Maps 

— Bituminous.    Penn 109> 

— Employment  decrease   679 

— Northern  West  Va.,  Penn..  eastern  Ky  .  . 

442.    444,    445 

— Scranton     ,355 

— Spitzbergen     744 

Maps    kept    at    mines    1000 

Markets.      See    "Trade." 

Mattes  mine-cave  bill    720 

Maurer.   C.   E •193 

Medal.    John    Fritz    760 

Mingo   operators    welcome   Senate   inquiry ..  1173 

MEETINGS 

— Amer.     Economic     Assn 29 

— A.   I.   E.   E.   and   A.   I.   M.   E 26,  316 

— Can-tdian    Inst.    Min.    &   Metal 5S9 

— Canadian   Min.    Inst 590 

— Coal    Merchants    Assn.    Inc.   of   N.   Y 28 

— New   River  Operators  Assn .'102 

— N.    Y.    State  Coal    Merchants   Assn 466 

— Southern     Appalachian     OjM>rators.  .  .76,  238 

— Rocky    Mtn.     Coal     Mm.     Inst 590 

— Tug    River   Coal   Operators   Assn 302 

— West     Kentucky     Coal     Bureau 302 

Mechanical    efficiency.       Sickman 265 

Men'handising    replaces    transportation    sav- 
ing       524 

Merchants   Assn.   of   New   York 38.  460 
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Mexico 

— Ash    c-oiitciit   ill   ccial.      Witril .  ■ 

— RoBita.     Skouifor '"*„Xo 

Michi^an-Ohio-Indiana   Coal    Assn 302. 

738, 

MifTosfopc.    real    under.       ThicMscn 

Middle    West    foal    trade.       Reqiia 

Milestones  in  Hritish  mine  development... 
Miller.   F.  T..  blamed   for  makins-   fiaseo... 

Miller   seam    

Milwaukee  wholesalers  fa'^e  loss  Ble.ver... 
Mine  Electricians  &  Mechanics  Inst.  .... 
Mine    foremen    on    examining    boards?    Dis 

euasion     

Mine  inspectors'   difficulties.   Discussion.... 

Mining'   machine.      Martin    

Mininp   machine    for   rapid   head  drivin^r.  .  . 

Minnie    mine    explosion.       Ashworth 

Minnesota   considers   coal   probe   bill ...  768. 

Mitchell    vibratinff    screen 

Mixing'    technical    and    trade    functions.  .  .  . 

Mononerahela    Valley    Assn 

Montana    Coal    Operators    Assn 

Morfit.    C.    C 

Morsranstown   Coal  Club 300.   531, 

Morrow    defers    European    trip . 

— ^Opposition    to    super-power    survey 

— Represent  coal  Intl.  Chamber  Commerce. 
Motor,  Fu.se  vs.  automatic  switch  for.  .  .  . 
Motor   motes.    How    and    induction       Startz- 

man     

Motor    starter.    Automatic    

Motorope     

Mt.    Carmel    Coal    Co  .    substation    

Mule   or  by   locotnnf've    

Must  I  do   it  myself?    
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N.Titv    Glo    has    first    coal-m-ne    substation. 

Bright      'OlS 

Natl.   Assn.   Pur.   A{rl« 333.    503 

KATIONAL    COAL    ASSN. 

— Advisory  committee    1148 

— Cakler   raid   onnisci   ""      ^->"/i       sn  n 

— Colo,    coal    operators    withdraw     31 

— f^onvention *0fi4 

— Tleleg-ates  to  Intl.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1051 
— Denies      collusion      in      priority      orders. 

Wooton      637 

— Tniunction.    Gov't 770     S-"^!.    034.    1007 

— Officers  deny  attempt  to  have  Hoover  re- 

Tnoved     1172 

— Price    and    production    costs    of    bitumi- 
nous  •Ill 

— Pro^'am    annvial    meeting     836 

— R..R.   relations  committee lo/^i 

■^^ational   Construction   confcrenc° 50.5 

National    Retail    Coal   Merchants   Assn. 

— Meeting     021 

— ^Paper 017 

■NTaval  appronriatinn  for  fuel 288,  053.   0«R 

■►•Navigation    Commissioner's    rcDort     226 

Navv    asks    coal    apnroiiriation 7fi8 

— Awards   oartial    contracts 504.    i>S2 

— Commandeer   coal     "'71 

— Federal   court   upspts   price   fixing P30 

— Opens    supplementary    bids    6-io 

— Prices  paid  for  coal    80 

Netherlands 

— Imports,    coal    3J- 

— Prices      678 

Newcastle    mine    drained    by   diamond    drill- 
holes.     Ash     'lOOO 

New    England,    coal    receipts.  ..  6.'^2.    640,    1055 
New   England,    Trade   conditions.   Wolkins.  .  •133 

New  Jersey  coal  trust  hearing 1051,   1134 

New    Mexico.    San    Juan    county    field 617 

New   relations    and   permanent    peace 52.3 

New  River  Co..   report    653 

New    River   Operators    Assn 302 

New    Zealand    miners    wr--^'    fiav    w""''' .  .]""'' 

■NTows  from  the  capital.  Wooton..  595.   682,   722 
New  York 

— Bids,    coal 464,    5.52,    766.    1005 

— City    awards    contracts    721 

— City  saves   on   coal    OiO 

— '^oal  consumed   bv  Public  Utilities 1167 

— Fmerpenc.v    coal    distribiit'cn     "J^6 

— Exports    328.    588,    035,    ll'?? 

— Fuel   bill    city    d°'its 15 

— Market    1020.      Morns    •I  46 

— Retail  industry  sound.     Rice 123 

N,    Y,    Conference    Bu«     Paper    Editors    .  .  .    -^58 

N.  Y.    State  Coal   Merchants   Assn.       -^66 

New  York  Wholesale  Coal   Trade  Assn.  .  .  .1051 

Norfolk    Coal    Exchanere     738 

Nor    shall    private    property    be    taken    for 

public    use     611 

Northeast    Ky.    Coal    Assn 300.    1148 

Northern    West    Va.    Coal    Operators    Assn.. 

302.   404,  478,   600,  6.5.4  738,  782,  1024.   1108 

Northwest     industr.y,       Welch *152 

Norwood-White   Coal    Co,,    No     7    mine,  .  .  .  •'^17 

Not    new    but    better    methods 348 

Nova  Scotia  Min,  Soc 500 

Number    of    mines     436,    540 


I'aee 

— Compennation    law     'jHH 

— Eastern,    review.    Piiiairc    •141 

— Indict   coal    companie.s 383.    T.iti 

— Northern  review.     Hill •147 

— Review.    1020.      Lehman    •153 

— Tax,    production     380 

Oil.    Penn.    coal    and    Bhalec    vary    In    their 

content.     Ashley    and    Kellke    401 

Oklahoma — Right       lessee      purchase      coal 

lands      3«H 

Oklahoma    Retail   Coal    Dealers   Annti 038 

One    man    stores    or   reclaims    1.500    tonH    of 

coal    a    day.      Thornley    •261 

Oi)en  shop  upheld  by  court    503 

Operating    conditions    in    Iowa.       Baker.  ... '437 

Operator   owns   coal   rights    only    •83.5 

Operators     join     opposiition      to     coal     bill. 

Wooton     1133 

Opr)ortunit.v.    Ignoring    an     •HI 

Ore    and    Coal    Exchange     344.    873 

Ore  engineer  questions   coal   methods 008 

O'Toole    mining   machine    ^350 

Overcasts    better    than    mine    doors.      Dick- 
son      1100 

Own    your    home    or    rent?     304 

Oxygen      mine-rescue      apparatus.      British. 
Cooper    ^3.    Discussion    71.5 


Pacific    Coast    Coal    Co. — Newca.stle    mine. 

Ash •1009 

Palmer,    J.    F,    photo    114 

I'almer's  staff  to  conduct  coal  incjuiry 79 

Panama    Canal. 

— Prices     508 

— Restrictions    on    coal    bunkering 284 

— Shipments    523,    060 

Panel  for  control  motor  generator  sets....  •636 

Panther    Creek    Co. — Sand    drying •995 

Parker.    E.    W 959 

Patents    346.  433,   531,  610.   654,   6'96.   894 

Payroll    stolen.    Mine    366 

Pea   size.    Retailers    oppose    elimination ....  1004 
Peace.    New    Relations    and    permanent ....    523 

Peat,     briquetting      664 

Peat   handling,    primitive    •66 

Peat,    Ireland's     953 

Peat    solves   railway    fuel    problem 860 

Pennsylvania 

— Accidents    15,   431,    477 

Penn.     Central,     1920.       Sell •143 

— Coal   and   shales   vary   in    oil   content ....    401 

— Coal   not   yet   mined    362 

— -Compensation    ^    15 

— Map,     bituminous      1094 

—Mine-cave    bill 720,    879,    896,    940, 

954,   1007.    1094 

— Mine-cave  damages.      Ashmead    '354 

—Production     389.    432.    477.    608 

—Tax  bill    879,  916 

Pennsylvania  Coal    Co, 

— Air   compressor   at    Avoca    'n'Mt 

— Hustlers   join   union    372 

— Miners   threaten  strike    82 

— Strike     H-i-"' 

Personnel      anthracite      examining      boards. 

(inq,)    Hennigan   188,    Discussion    408 

Petersburg  coal  hoist    '856 

1-hila,   &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron   Co. 

— Gov't,    fuel    yard   contract    680 

— Houses   in  Lorraine    •227 

Phila.    Eng.    Club,    paper    ^7o9 
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itility  r""'«'''T  pla-'« 


Hammer 


•856, 


Rice , 


(inq.)    Rogers    •757,    Dis 
•907,    - 


137 

26 

•113 

432 
1123 

610 
1163 
•481 
1127 


Phila,  market  1020. 

Philippine    Islands     

Pier,   Southern  Ry,   coal    

Piers,    coal,    electrification    .... 

Pike  County  Coal  Co 

Pike  County  Coal  Min,  Inst,    ,  . 
Pillar     above     pillar,        Edwards 
Pillar   drawing   in   Europe,   Coal. 
Pillars,    crushing 
Pillars,    Robbing. 

cussion    

Pilot.    Don't    drop    the    

Pittsburgh    coal,    (inq,)    3()0,    Discussion    , 
Pittsburgh   Vein   Operators  Assn.  of  Ohio. 

Plane.     Gravity     (inq.) 

IManning  mine.      Discus.sion    

Plasticity  in   roof    -  •  • 

Plumville    coal.       Baker     't>\ 

Plymouth    Coal    &   Min,    Co •  (04 

Politics,    Protection    and     o4( 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,   report    

Pooling    and    preparation     

Pools,    Sewalls    Pt.    Exc.    Standardizing.  .  . 
Pools,    Tidewater    coals    classified.  _    Payne, 

Portable     power    plant     -  •  •  •  *400 

Powder.  Breaking  down  coal  without.  Sick- 
man • •ISO 

Powder — New     non-freezing      military     ex- 
plosive,     Ashmead    ''XP^ 

Powder   price    settled    060 

Powdered    co.ii    and    briquets.      Hall ji> 

Powdered    coal    as    fuel    ts'HJ 

Powdered  coal  saves  stand-by  losses 3h^ 


'1125 
.  697 
•825 
.  610 
,  ^990 
.  542 
50 


655 
784 
500 

•530 


POWER.     See  also   "Boiler 


'Engine,"  etc. 


o 


Obstacles    to    return    pre-war    mining    costs. 

Wing     •363 

Ohio 

— Coal  seams  and  strata  (inq.) 45i> 

— Columbus    rejects    bid     ''30 


-Boiler,   Seven   recent  changes  in   Stirling, 

-Coal    consumed    in    electric    power 

-Decrease     in      winter     produi-lion 

-Donk    Bros.'    No,   4    mine,      Allen • 

-Electricity  gives  insutficient  power    (inq  ) 

72,    Discussion     

-Locomotives    charged     in     single    station 

Ashmead     

-Merger    37    companies    with    West    Penn 

Power   Co 

-Natural    gas   drives   generators    

-Portable  plant  for  driving  small  units.  . 
-Power   required    to    drive    fan    (inq.)  .  .  .  . 


Brisbl. 


— Siipcr-iKjwer     Hur\-ey 
— Wal»T     


Pa/« 

•Mil 
.■613 

.    909 

.!71 

lit; 


PBEP.vRATION 


Athmead. 


jilant.    Ash- 


•09» 

•«1H 

127 
•741 


mc.i'i     .  '  ,-, 

— Cru«h' -     Sinlr*"   ro".- •liii 

i".'.. '..'.'.. '.'.'..    4»7 

_,  _„. 'WW 

— Poollri:.'     an-t     preparation     .Z2f 

8fTe«ii.     -Mitchell    elwtric    vibratinr.  .  •  •  .  "»»1 

— Sizing    and    preparing    hard    low    ToUllle 

coal.        liak-r IJx} 

— Small  -t7.fs.  p'tpanng.     Ashmead ivi 

— Tipple    Jack.-«on  Coal  Co 31^ 

Washing,     coal.        Pro<-ha»ka .1£ai 

Washing     coal     for     melallunrical     «>»*-.„-_ 

Stewart     .••;•■■;•    ""^ 

— Washing  coal    with   air   uistead  of   •'a"*-..,- 

Woods     -  •  ■-• .fj? 

— Woodward   breaker.      Ashmead    ........    oo* 

Price  fixing  by  navy.  Federal  court  Dpsetx.  .    oaw 

PRICES 

-Anthracite,   current ..  v„.,««f5,«^«ii«««ii,3 

— Baltimore    price.     Rep.    Linthicum 1008 

—Bituminous.    1920 . -^ -^  •  ....    101 

— Bituminou  :.    current     247.    .J93.    ^H. 

380      423.    408.    511.    .^.^4.    ;>09.    044. 

686     728.     772.     8.38.     883.     920.    968. 

— Bituminous,    with    production    costs    •111 

— Briti-h    decontrol    uns-ttles    pnces a«4 

— Bunker    coal,    foreign    ports    .  .  ....  .  -  ...    ^^*> 

Charts      I'l     131      1.33.    1.35.    136.    1.37. 

1^   ^1.    143.    144.     146.    148.    153.   ^^ 

Consumer    boost    price    of    coal.      Gabell 


and    Payne 


712 


— Detroit.    Dunbar    •  •  •  •    l|g 

=K^i:::;;:::::::::.v:.::::::-r9'"io| 
-jlWr  '"'•  ''-".::::::::::::284:-iJt§ 

=Lpan      ...34."83;   239.   504.   719.   1014.    1139 

— Panama    Canal     •  • •  ■    ^""> 

— Production  costs,  etc..  prevent  lower  coal 

prices     22- 

— Retail     .  . ;•;■,• oSg 

— Retail   prices  of   food    -2" 

— Saar.    new    i 

Producer   as   consumer    ■••-•••  i--    •  v;  •     ■    ®^" 
l>ioduciiig  districts  in  No.   West  Va.   Penn. 
E.   Ky ^"'---      *■**•      ■"" 

PRODUCTION.  COAL 

— Alabama.      McLaurine    •l'>-' 

— Anthra.ite   1920.      Parker         .     -^  .  ....  .110 

—Belgium    ••<'8,    "tS".    672.    IIJO 

—British.      See    'lUnited    Kingdom 

— British  Columbia   ..lol.   301.  608,  93 <. 

— Bituminous,    U.    S .  •  ■  :■■„ 

432.    o48 


IJanada 

— Colorado     

— Costs    at    a    central    Penn. 

— Czecho-Slovakian 

— 'Dominion   Coal   Co 

— England.       Discussion     .  . 

— France     

— Geographical     shifts. 
Keniiey 


mine. . 
.  .  .285. 


678. 


59. 
Me 


1023 
•97 
636 
158 
820 

117S 

737 

71 

588 


Tryon     and 
.'.259.  '285."  504!  '669. 


•106 

1014 

28.1 

,326 

431 


production    per 


—  Germany 
— .'ioUand 
— Hungary 
— Illinois    . 
— Increased 

sion  ,  ,  - 
— Indiana  .  .  . 
— Keeping  up 
— Missouri     .  . 

— Ohio      —  ,Q , 

-OnrauKarwin  disr .  ....  ...^^.  ^^.  .  .^3-    „»„ 

— Prussia     

— Silesia.    Upper    ■..  .  ■  • 

— Uniform     prodv'Hion.       1^'**^""^*9"  ■  .jVo "' 

— United    Kingdom ■_■  . -^  -^9,    -1-8^ 

—United  States 37.   82.  161     8-0 


193,   300. 

man.      Disous- 

. . .  275 

...'..'.■..'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.' I'iO.  .331 

anthracite     i?2 

2o  1 

141 


60S 
035 
678 

I09S 
834 


.61.   721. 
production 


lis 
726 


•822 
6S0 
326 

1027 

544 

•oso 

1147 

•703 

•400 

544 


■\Vest   Va         !■*'■   li-** 

—What     w-ill     be     goal     1921?     Spangler 

and.   Gutheim    

— World    

Proats    in     Gt.     Britain.     Coal     pi^^m..^.. 

costs  and    - l^Ofi 

Propaganda     Laudable    I'.J^C 

Properties.    Value   c<ial    •.  •  ^ 

Proposals,   coal.   N.   Y.   State 

Proposals,   scale*!.   Mich 

l*i-otection    and    polilii'^    .••.••• 

Public  eonfidciu-e.   Task    of   regaining. 

Pulveriz»Hl    coal,    delivering 

Pulverized  ctial    plants,    to   pi-otect .  .  . 
Pulverizing   stations   612.    Discus-sion. 

PUMPING 

— Centrifugal  pump  formul.-js   tinq).    Ruth- 

erfor.l    •  .., .-.;,.   ^"-  ' 

— Centrifugal    pump    runs    12    yrs.    without 
repairs,      .\shmead     i.'  a'  V-'o' 

— ■Exam,   questions.  ..  .587,  677,   "IS.-'^J''-,^^. 

1044.    li*8;> 

— Gathering   pump,    self   oiling ^864 


-.65 
.  603 

049 
.  .347 

059 
.•128 
.  746 
.1124 
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— OKI   Newcastle   mine   draiiiftl    by   diamond 

drillholes.      Ash     •1060 

— Rotary    mine    pump     '805 

— Shifting:   location    of    slope    pump     (inq.) 

Sharrer    •277 

— Terms   \ised    in    pumping:    (inq.) 108-1 

— .Works   steadily   but   not    long: 1026 

Purchase   winter  coal  early t)34 

Purchasing  Agents  Assn.,   South  Bend 412 

Purchasing-  ag-ents.    uniform  contract 593 

Pyrometer.    Wanner   optical    •536 


Rail  bonding 
RAILROADS 


544 


— Bids  on  coal  for  Panama   R.R.  Co.  .  .416,    642 

— Cars    serving    mines    436 

— Chesapeake   &   Ohio   shipments    1088 

— Confiscate   coal    593 

— Coal   consumed  by   railroads    548 

— Coal   cost    762 

— Cost  coal  consumed  by  locomotives.  .  .91, 

248.   548 

— Danger  of   deferring-  payments    347 

— Earnings     28 

— Efficiency    increased    by     intelligent     coal 

purchasing    1173 

— Embargo  in  violation  of  contract  enjoined  416 

— Expenses    569 

— Investigation      1080 

— Mapother.   W,  L..   pres.   L.   &  N 592 

— Mine  ratings   on   M.   &   W.   Ry 680 

— Norfolk   &  Western  improvements .  .  .  290, 

432,   '573 

— Open-top    equipment   in   bad    order 1076 

— Penn   to   reduce   wages    592 

— Pere   Marquette  Ry 1008 

— Rate  hearing,    New    England    375 

— Rate   hearing,    trunk    Unes,    coal 289 

— Reading   dissolution 375,    1008,    1134 

— 'Reparation  claims    377 

— Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry 1013 

— Shipments.  .153,  374,  596,  713,  830,  920, 

1088,   1134 

— Surplus,   March    924 

— Taxes,    1920     546 

— Virginian  Ry.  cfiemical  classification ....    374 

— Western  Maryland 388 

Railway  Track  Work  Co •lOSl 

Rainey  Co.,  W.  J.,   cuts  wages 508 

Rebuilding  burned  tipple.     Middleton ^313 

Reclaims  1,500  tons  of  coal  a  day.  One  man. 

Thornley     •261 

Reconsignment    ohangefe    635 

Reeonsignment  charge  remains  $7  a  car.  .  .    923 

Recorder   indicates   excess   air ^824 

Red  Jacket  Cons.  Coal  Co •274 

Red  Rock  Coal  Co ^437 

Redstone   coal,    working    (inq.)    72,    Discus- 
sion      233,     498 

Reduces  losses  in  output.    Baker ^657 

Reed.    Senator,    voices    opposition    to    regu- 
lation  of    business    242 

Refuse,  handling  breaker.     Ashmead '266 

Regrouping   administrative-units.     Hoover.  .    759 
Regulation     coal    industry,     Indiana,      Esch- 

bach    412 

Regulation    possible,    compulsion    without ..  1067 

Regulator.    Size   of   opening    (inq.) 957 

Rent   laws,    Supreme  Court  upholds 726 

Renton   Coal   Co. — sludge  pond •741 

Repair   shop.   Forge  and  mine    (inq.).     Den- 
nis      ^717 

Reparations   not   to  Ijlame    1160 

Report,    Burns  Bros 979 

Report,   Minority,   Senator  E.  J.   Gay 330 

Reports   good   or  bad?  Association   price.  .  .    740 
Republic    Iron    &    Steel    Co. — Washing    coal 

for  metallurgical  coke.     Stewart ^807 

Reputation,    Amer.    Coal,    Restoring 479 

Research  bureau.   Fuel.      Wadleigh 581 

Re.search,     engineering     489 

Research,    fellowships    61& 

Rescue     apparatus,     British     oxygen     mine. 

Cooper    ^3,    Discussion    715 

Rescue   by    airplane    431 

Rescue    work     11(^6 

Resizing    anthracite     1004 

Responsibility  mine  officials.     Young 108'. 

Responsibility   of  coal   consumer.     Lesher.  .      7i 

Restoring   reputation    Amer.   coal 479 

Retail    prices    767 

Retail   industry   sound.    N.    Y.     Rice 123 

Retailers    in     1920,     Problems    and     accom- 
plishments.    Gordon     121 

Retailers   oppose   elimination   pea   size 1004 

Rhodes    fuel-purchase   bill     798 

River  coal   moving   to  I^ouiaville 871.   9.'{6 

Road    to    understanding    981 

Robbing     pillars     with      machines       (inq.). 

Rogers     •757 

Rocking    towers     *95i 

Rock  larries  build  own  dumps.     .\shmc,i(i .  .  •813 
Rockwork.   portable  vs.   stationary  compres- 
sors.    Wagner    *Q(i8 

Rocky  Mtn.  Coal  Min.  Inst.,  meetings.  .504 

590.    1135 

Rocky  road   of   reform    303 

RoUer-i.    Rope.      Watts     1035 

Rolling'1)('aring  mine-car  wheels.    Discussion  275 
Hoof.   Arching,   prevents  damage  to  surface. 

Breeden     1104 

Roof  of   "B"  seam.     Roberts  57.   Discussion 

•498,    •82ti.    1163 

Hoof.    Plasticity  in    50 

Roof   slips.    Guarding   against,     Edwards.  ..  1 164 

Rope   rollers.      Watts    1035 

Hosita.    Mex.       Skougor ^983.     '1037 

Rotary  car  dump  operates  Viy   gravity.  .  .  .•107-t 
Russia,  imports   1099 


Page 


SAFETY,  See  also  -First  Aid,"  'Accidents," 
"Examination  Questions,"  •Lamps,  Miners," 
"Explosions,"    etc. 

— Cigarettes   and   pipes  in    gas.     Discussion 

70.  453 
—Exam,  questions.  .  .24,  630,  718,  1000,  1127 
— Fireboss,  warning  unheeded.  Discussion.  .'867 
— Honesty,     safety,     efficiency.        Discussion 

675,   1083 
— Loose    and    torn    clothes    causj    aeciuoi.i.&, 

Daugherty     22 

— Make    mine    safe,     Lightburn     22 

— -Make  the  mines  safer,     jjiscussion 716 

— Mining  coal  before  blasting    (inq.),   •676, 

Discussion     999 

— Precautions    to    prevent    electrical    equip- 
ment from  fires.    King 1161 

— Protect    pulverized   coal    plants .746 

— Robbing     pillars    with     machines     (inq.). 

Rogers,    757.   Discussion •997,    •1125 

— Safety  work,  Bureau  of  Mines 8 

— Shelter    holes     on    haulage    roads.       Dis- 
cussion          825 

— Shotfiring,     Competency     m.       uis..uss.un 

187,   276,  911,   1165 

— Signal   at  dump  pit.     Broadt ^1076 

— Thick  coal   seams   safely  removed.     Pryde 

and   Magraw     ^576 

— Training  men.     Discussion    454 

— Ventilation.    Safe  practice   in.     Discussion  233 

— Tenn.  mines.     Discussion    956 

Saghalien    ^l? 

Sand  to    locomotives.   Borehole  delivers.  ...  ^995 

St.  Louis  Coal  Club    980 

St.   Louis   coal   market,    1920    "139 

St.   Paul   Coal    Co.,    fire    1123 

Sale    Indian    coal    lands    20 

Scale.   How  to  install  a  tipple.     Dodge.  .  .  .    821 

Scales,    mine    15 

Schall,   Rep.,   Gov't  control    636 

Schipper  Coal   Min.   Co •llol 

Scholz,   Carl,    mine   cars    '361 

Scott,    O.    G..    photo    104 

Scranton    Coal    Co.    fined    920 

Scranton     mines     pay     mine-cave     damages. 

Ashmead     'Sof 

Scraper,    dragline     •J"'' 

Scraper   loading.    Costs.     Benedict ^222 

Scrapers     449 

Screen,    vibrating     'btyi 

Sealed    section.     Breathing    of.        Discussion 

•186.  369.  409,  '584,  716 

Searles,  J.  W ' 'lOgs 

Senate  Comm.  on  Manufacturers 243, 

245,  286,  332,   376,  391 

Senate  considers  seasonal   freight  bill 1135 

Separator,    electro-magnet     •SSO 

Service  orders    ''22 

Service.    Value   of    , ,  ^n 

Setting  up  a  false  oracle 1109 

Sewell's   Poi.it  ooal   Exchange ....  433,   509,  880 

Shaft    u jUoni    layout    ^1028 

Shaft   sunk   oy   clamshell.     Baker '217 

Shakers,     bui. '177 

Shales   vary    in    oil    content,    Penn.     Ashley 

and   Fettke    401 

Sharpless.   F.   F 117~ 

Shelby  Coal  &  Clay  Co 271 

Shelter    holes    on    haulage    roads.       Discus- 
sion        .^^o 

Shenango    iron    pit    ^708 

Shipment,  Kanawha  coal.  Commercial ....  324 
Shipments   blamed    for   freight   movement.  .    720 

Shipments,    head    of    Lakes 1128 

Shipments.    N.   Y.   Barge  Canal 1169 

Shipments,   Panama   Canal 522,    660 

Shipments,    R.R 153.    374.    596.    713, 

830,   920,   1088,   1134 

Shipments,    "Soo"    Canal 82 

Shipments,   tidewater  bituminous,   1920 ....    101 

Shippers,    Classified   directory   coal 372 

Shippers,   Eastern,    adjustment    freight  rates  638 

Shipping  Board  bids 201,    288,   303,   463 

Ships,  Machine  vs.  hand  loading.  Campbell  •.>73 
Short  way  to  professional  prominence.  .  .  .  612 
Shotfiring.    Competency.     Discussion .  .  .  187. 

276,  911 
Shovel.      See   also    "Working." 
Shovel  adapted  to  mine  work,  surface  type. 

Ashmead     !?o3 

Shovel,   electric    "sx 

Shovel.    Rotary.     Hunt    '789 

Shovel    work,   steam    Is?? 

Shower    room     55i 

Signal   at  dump   pit.     Broadt    ^VZS 

Silesian    mine,    Setting    sights    *?SS 

Silesian,    Upper,    coal    as   peace   bond 479 

Silesia.    Upper,    iiroduction    6^8 

Sizes,    anthracite,    small    ''39 

Skill     vs.     chance     in     mining;         ^.-isjussion 

70,   233 

Skill   in   coal    mining.     Discussion 912 

Skips     substituted    for    cages.      Allen     and 

Garcia     '485.     •49;. 

Sludge,    prepared    for    market •(41 

Small     mine     met     its     surface     problems. 

Baker     •  •  •  *x9Z 

Smith     G.   0 458.    959 

Smitb    M.   H..   obituary    460 

Smoki'ess    Operators    Assn.    of    West.    Va. 

433,    1066 

bmoot-Reavis    resolution     66 

South   Africa,    largest  single  coal  deposit   in 

world    • ooJ 

South   Wales  liiiiies.  Practice  in.     Griffith..    499 
Southern  Ai)palachian  Coal  Operators"  Assn.   894 

Southern   Ohio   Coal    Exc 478.   610 

Southwest.    19:0.     Knickerbocker 154 

Spain,    tariff    regulations     ^^]ii 

Spike    puller     '802 

Sjiiral    i>icUer8    i 

Spitzbcrgen   coal    'l'\- 

Spool.   Automatic,   for  blasting.     Lightburn    116o 


Page 

Sprinkler    tank     *130 

Sprinkle    water,    machine   to   remove,    trans- 
port   and ^'^ 

Stabilization,    coal,    bill   not    likely   to    pass. 

Wooton     mi 

Standardization.    Progressive.      Discussion..    367 
Standardizing  pools,   Sewalls  Point   Exc. .  .  .    o09 

Statistics,    collecting    940 

Statistics    for    1918    taxation     288 

Statistics,    foreign    trade     192 

Steamships   to   use   coal.    Canadian .2oo 

Steel  mine  tie  will  not  slip ? qo 

Stephens.   Roderick    ^„   ^ 

SterUng    Coal    Co. — Electric   brake 'ol? 

Stewart    on   mine-labor   efficiency    480 

Stocks   coal '834.   881.   1004 

Stoker   design.    Factors   in.     Harrington....    98/ 

Stokers,   Donk  Bros.'   No.  4   mine ^1031 

Stone  dusting    745.   1036 

Storage,    anthracite   in    969 

•Storage   battery   locomotives   reduce   cost   of 

gathering   cars.      Meyer 667 

Storage,    coal,    at    mines     •'■i?? 

Storage,   coal,   rocking  towers *9ol 

Storage,    Co-operative    buying    and    reserve. 

Wing 1045 

Storage,    Eureka  mine.   Consumers  Fuel   Co. 

Thornley     *~61 

Stores    run-of-mine.    Small    mine.     Baker... '393 

Stoughton.    B.,    resigns    '^^lil 

Stout.    D.    A '696 

Strikes.      See    "Labor" 

Stripping,    absolute   removal   system •111? 

Strip  pits.  Two,  Fushun  Coll.    Yamaoka.  .  . '945 

Substation   at   Cordova   mine •861 

Substation,    first   coal-mine      Bright *5i2 

Substation.   What  is   a   truly  automatic?...    996 

Success   dependent   on   service    1 

Successful,    Too.    by    far    896 

Sues    Tidewater    Exc.    .  .  .  ■ 238 

Sugar,    coal    and   Congress    981 

Summer    discounts     435 

Superintendents.   Mining  experience  required 

of    mine.     Discussion    321.    755.    826 

Superior  Coal  Co. — Hoisting  at   Gillespie.  .  .    489 

Super-power  plants  at  mines 909 

Super-power    survey    371 

Surveying — Setting     sights     in     a     Silesian 

mine     569 

Susquehanna  Collieries   Co. 

— Electrifying    mines     *941 

— Loading  culm  bank.     Ashmead '908 

— Reconstructed    breaker.     Ashmead    ,f Js 

— Rock    larries.      Ashmead    §i , 

Sutherland.    Senator    79.    1094 

Switches,  frogs  in  laying  mine   (inq.).  *"29. 

Discussion •  •  •     -.^^ 

Switzerland,   imports    285.   328.   494. 

588.    Do" 


Tables.    Concentrating;       o.rain    ^741 

Talbot  mines.    Idaho    *227 

Tariff    bill,    emergency    981 

Tariff  bill   to  tax  coal   imports 924 

Tax.   anthracite 642.  762.  916.  963 

Tax,    income,    Eldorado   Co 59< 

Tax  on  realty  sales,    Lefker    .;  •    421 

Tax.    Penn 6o3   878 

T&x    ssif^s  *  yyu 

Tax!    West    Va.V.  .' 283.    653.    878 

Taxing    clean    coal     656 

Technical  and  trade  functions.   Mixing   .  .  .      170 

Tell  the   miners  whole  truth no 

Tennessee — Safety  in   mines.     Discussion.  .  .    9o6 
Tenn.   Coal.    Iron    &    R.R.    Co. 

— Byproduct  plant.   Fairfield    ,}in 

— Docena  plant    A"  •,•  W  "    T^o 

Testing  ash  content.  Locust  Mtn.  Coal   Co.   178 
Testing   links  in   transportation   chain.     Cal- 
lahan     .■  •  •  •    117 

Testing    with    Burrell    gas    detector    (mq.). 

Marsh    1^13 

Thaw  houses   ••  •  •  •    4"l 

Thick    coal    seams    safely   removed.     ■"y*'^,-_„ 

and    Magraw    .tZV 

Thomas.    T.    P •884 

Tidewater   Coal   Exchange 

— Annual   dues    ■  :,•  •  •  •  •    831 

— Charleston  branch    2o.  596,  894 

— Contract   with   Bureau   of  Mines 506 

— Magruder    succeeds    Howe    113? 

Rule  33    334.   464.    594 

— Success   dependent   on   service    1 

Tidewater  Exchange,   Old  N.  Y.    ....  -^37-^^3^ 

Tie  will  not  slip.  Steel  mine   *622 


TIMBERING 


— Distance    from    face    •  ■  • 

— Exam.    qu«»stions    ~4. 

— Standardizing   rules.     Discussion 

Time   factor  in   depletion  of  mines 

Time   to   exercise   intelligent    self-interest.  . 
Tipi>le.    Rebuilding    burned       Middleton... 

Tipple  scale.   How   to   install.     Dodge 
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Facts  vs.  Insinuations 

No  ONE  is  surprised,  of  course,  that  coal  is  being 
investigated  by  Congress.  When  the  scenes  were 
the  wildest  last  summer  every  one  in  the  business  was 
meritally  getting  ready  for  what  has  come  to  pass.  The 
one  regrettable  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  investigation 
should  be  in  such  openly  hostile  and  superficial  hands. 
No  one  can  blame  the  coal-consuming  public  for  turning 
with  hopeful  eyes  to  Congress  for  some  remedy  for  such 
outrageously  high  prices  as  were  charged  for  both  bitu- 
mmous  coal  and  anthracite  last  year.  The  high  prices 
having  been  charged,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
were  culpable,  an  investigation  is  in  order. 

The  coal  industry  has  no  objection  to  being  examined, 
but  it  would  like  to  have  a  fair  and  honest  taking  of  the 
facts  and  a  just  verdict.  The  Calder  committee  gives  no 
promise  of  doing  either.  Every  possible  effort  is  made 
to  so  construe  the  acts  of  the  coal  operators. that  they 
will  appear  improper.  The  Senators  may  dig  deep 
enough  with  the  assistance  that  is  offered  to  show  them 
the  facts  in  a  different  light  than  that  under  which  they 
are  working;  they  may  find  that  the  coal  man  is  not 
wholly  bad,  that  there  are  things  he  can  do  and  things 
he  cannot  do — it  is  conceivable  that  by  persistence  they 
may  learn  much  from  their  hearings. 

But  what  of  the  press  agent  of  the  committee?  Will 
he  not  lose  his  job  if  he  cannot  produce  headlines  for  the 
papers?  Of  what  use  will  he  be  if  he  cannot  each  day 
turn  the  limelight  on  such  dark  and  deeply-covered  deeds 
as  giving  assistance  to  the  Geological  Survey  so  that  the 
continuity  of  certain  valuable  statistics  might  be  assured 
or  helping  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — as  the 
officers  of  the  National  Coal  Association  did — in  prepar- 
ing orders  to  the  end  that  the  commission  might  have 
its  wishes  carried  out,  being  of  itself  without  the  essen- 
tial technical  knowledge  to  make  its  decisions  workable? 

To  prejudge  is  a  serious  matter.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  the  Calder  committee  has  done  this  very  thing? 
Almost  on  the  opening  day  of  Congress  each  of  three 
Senators  on  the  committee  gave  out  prepared  statements 
denouncing  the  coal  men  as  barons,  robbers,  thieves. 
Then  they  started  a  hearing  to  prove  their  statements. 

The  country  is  warranted  in  expecting  something 
more  from  the  Senate  committee  than  mere  exposes  of 
graft  among  officials  who  used  their  position  for  gain 
in  handling  government  purchases  of  coal.  Such  things 
as  well  as  the  high  prices  charged  by  shippers  of  coal 
are  incidents — only  the  surface  effects.  What  are  the 
causes  beneath  all  these  things?  The  high  price  was 
but  the  fever,  the  graft  but  the  raving  of  the  patient. 
What  is  wrong  at  the  bottom? 

Let  the  committee,  having  gone  thus  far,  having  inti- 
mated every  possible  wrong  motive  and  evil  power  to  the 
coal  industry,  get  all  the  facts  and  then  let  Congress 
decide  whether  the  condition  is  temporary  or  whether  it 


bids  fair  to  be  permanent.  If  it  is  likely  to  occur  again, 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence— ^.shackle 
the  industry,  legislate  it  into  bankruptcy  or  give  it  and 
the  country  sufficient  transportation  so  that  competition 
may  have  full  play  and  the  consumer  cheap  coal? 


Success  Dependent  on  Service 

ORGANIZED  originally  as  a  warmeasy^re  to  decrease 
car  detention  at  ports  and  thereby  increase  trans- 
portation and  the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange — as  now  confined  to  the  pftrts 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — has  since  ike 
war  taken  on  a  new  significance  as  a  semi-public  institu- 
tion. Financed  on  a  "fifty-fifty"  basis  by  the  railroads 
and  a  volunteer  group  of  coal  shippers — by  the  railroads, 
because  of  its  tried  and  proved  value  as  a  means  of 
intensifying  the  use  of  coal  cars  and  by  the  shippers 
to  help  accelerate  the  movement  and  production  of 
coal,  thereby  increasing  their  opportunity  to  profit — 
the  organization  is  threatened  with  disintegration 
because  it  has  not  recognized  its  public  responsibility. 
An  institution  dealing  in  an  organized  way  with  the 
coal  of  thousands  of  consumers,  and  handling  the 
product  of  hundreds  of  mines,  has  many  bosses  in  its 
management  and  encounters  many  complex  problems  in 
serving  such  an  extensive  clientele. 

The  present  organization  will  stand  or  fall  on  its 
record  of  service.  It  is  being  judged,  in  fact,  solely  by 
the  measure  of  service  rendered  and  the  recognition 
given  to  the  individual  coal  shipper  and  to  the  public 
nature  of  its  relationship  to  coal  consumers,  who  must 
depend  upon  its  integrity. 

Unless  the  classification  of  the  mines  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  coal  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
public  confidence — unless  the  pool  numbers  on  coal  are 
given  a  stamp  of  authoiity  as  to  quality — the  incentive 
to  work  through  the  exchange  will  disappear  and 
shippers  will  withdraw.  It  is  one  thing  to  ship  through 
a  pool  when  the  market  will  take  any  kind  and  quality  of 
coal,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  meet  real  competi- 
tion with  pool  coal  not  properly  classified  and  inspected. 

Supporters  of  the  New  Y'ork  Exchange  have  recently 
advanced  the  idea  of  a  similar  organization  for  the  port 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  {Coal  Age,  this  issue,  page  25), 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  co-operative  arrange- 
ment can  be  perfected  and  that  port  given  added 
importance  as  an  outlet  for  American  coal  Those  con- 
sidering the  project  should  proceed  carefully,  taking 
advantage  of  the  experiences  of  the  oldest  private 
exchange  and  overcoming  its  obvious  shortcomings,  as 
has  largely  been  done  by  the  exchanges  at  Hampton 
Roads,  three  in  number. 

The  management— and  by  management  we  mean  the 
Board  of  Directors — of  course,  is  responsible  for  such 
suspicion  and  lack  of  confidence  as  exists  in  the  New 
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York  exchange.  We  believe  all  this  could  have  been 
avoided  by  a  proper  spirit  of  v^'illingness  to  take  into 
fuller  confidence  those  of  the  public  interested  in  its 
work.  One  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  the  open, 
frank  methods  of  conducting  business  adopted  by  the 
Lake  Erie  Coal  Exchange  to  the  star-chamber  secrecy  of 
the  New  York  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

The  office  of  the  Lake  Erie  exchange  is  a  gathering 
place  for  those  using  its  facilities,  every  record  is  open 
to  inspection  and  its  officers  are  always  available  for 
conference.  The  New  York  exchange  has  a  policy  quite 
the  contrary. 

Recognition  that  an  institution  presenting  the 
opportunities  for  good  and  for  abuse  offered  by  an 
association  such  as  the  Tidewater  Exchange  cannot  be 
conducted  like  a  strictly  private  business  enterprise  will 
be  a  forward  step. 


Still  Another  Burden  for  the 
Essential  Industry 

DECLARING  that  essentials  must  be  kept  in  operat- 
ing condition  by  the  retention  of  all  skillful 
employees,  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  has  directed  the 
flour  mill  that  laid  off  its  men  for  lack  of  work  to  grant 
wages  during  the  period  of  idleness.  Its  decision  is 
not  based  on  the  needs  of  the  men  or  the  rights  of  labor 
but  on  the  necessity  that  essential  industries  be  kept 
in  condition  to  work  by  the  retention  of  their  skilled 
employees. 

One  cannot  but  fear  that  the  public  will  approve  the 
decision,  for  it  has  long  regarded  essential  industry  as 
a  mule  to  be  restrained  by  bit  and  bridle  and  loaded 
down  by  burdens.  The  public  in  general  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  essential  industry  is  established 
for  service  and  must  patiently  render  it.  The  other 
industries  are  created  for  profit  and  not  for  service  and 
should  not  for  one  moment  be  held  to  any  responsiblity 
whatever. 

The  public  says  in  effect  "That's  the  way  I  feel  about 
it,"  and  leaves  the  matter  there,  but,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  the  question  cannot  be  so  settled.  Nor 
can  it  be  met  by  asking  how  the  essential  industries  feel 
about  it.  Basally  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  justice 
but  one  of  economics.  At  the  bottom  the  problem  is. 
Will  the  essential  industry  continue  to  function  and 
function  satisfactorily  under  this  discriminating  regula- 
tion which  fixes  its  wages,  its  profits,  its  manner  of 
doing  business  and  which  now  would  compel  it  to  work 
at  a  loss  or  pay  wages  to  its  idle  employees? 

If  there  are  any  industrial  rights  they  rest  surely  with 
corporations  rendering  important  public  service.  If 
there  are  any  institutions  t'tat  should  be  helped  by 
profitable  operation  to  expand  and  develop,  it  should  be 
those  industries  on  which  others  rest.  Surely  they 
should  not  be  singled  out  for  special  restrictions. 

We  hear  now  that  the  railroads  have  recently  been 
earning  only  81  per  cent  of  the  6  per  cent  promised  them. 
That  is  less  than  5  per  cent  on  their  capital.  Their 
income,  moreover,  is  diminishing.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered an  offense  against  the  pubhc  to  give  them  an 
increase  in  rates  to  meet  the  dimi  wishing  volume  of 
their  business,  but  when  money  is  quite  generally  able 
to  earn  8  per  cent  on  industrial  bonds  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  to  receive  at  least  6  per  cent,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  5i  per  cent  is  the  limit  they  are 
allowed  to  distribute  under  the  Esch-Cummins  Act. 


The  Heart  of  a  Coal  Operator 

CERTAIN  of  the  public  and  that  union  which  i» 
known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
would  be  disposed  to  say  that  he  who  would  write  about 
the  heart  of  a  coal  operator  would  write  about  something 
which  does  not  exist.  But  perhaps  a  comparison  may  be 
permitted  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  more  correct  con- 
clusion. 

There  are  three  main  employments  for  the  crude 
labor  from  Europe — the  contracting  business,  the  coal 
industry  and  the  steel  works.  In  none  of  the  three 
are  men  treated  better  than  in  the  coal  industry.  Some 
people  have  bitterly  condemned  the  housing  in  the  towns 
that  a  past  generation  of  coal  operators  constructed. 
Rents  indeed  were  high  and  the  habitations  sometimes 
were  unfit  for  human  occupation. 

As  for  rents,  they  are  now  low  even  for  the  shacks 
of  a  past  generation.  All  the  new  houses  are  eminently 
habitable.  Conditions  in  mining  towns  compare  most 
favorably  with  those  in  the  contracting  business,  where 
men  are  crowded  in  long  sheds,  dark  and  dirty,  and 
without  any  culinary  accommodations.  Miners  often 
refer  to  the  method  of  living  in  the  shacks  of  contract- 
ors as  to  an  existence  far  below  their  own. 

Then  again  no  boss  is  more  surly  and  more  arbitrary 
than  the  boss  on  the  grade  or  the  foreman  on  a  construc- 
tion job.  Nowhere  is  the  theory  more  ruthlessly  ac- 
cepted that  a  man  must  be  abused  and  spurned  or  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capable  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
Bosses  on  the  grade  have  the  manners  of  slave  drivers. 
Compared  with  them  the  mine  foreman  is  urbane  and 
human.  It  is  true  that  he  still  lacks — he  is  still  over- 
come with  brief  authority — but  he  is  far  more  respon- 
sible than  the  average  excavation  foreman. 

The  mine  operator  is  a  peculiar  fellow.  His  head 
works  one  way  and  his  heart  another.  His  men  may  go 
on  strike  and  their  continued  occupation  of  the  houses 
that  he  has  built  for  the  use  of  actual  workers  may  lay 
his  mines  idle,  but  he  hesitates  to  displace  the  idlers  for 
active  men.  In  the  Ohio  strike  the  men  remained  in 
their  houses  for  thirteen  months,  yet  the  rent  probably 
never  was  paid  even  after  the  strike  was  over.  In  a 
central  Pennsylvania  strike  the  miners,  hard  pressed  to 
get  food,  went  to  the  company  store  and  asked  for  the 
use  of  the  company  delivery  wagons  and  mules  so  that 
they  could  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  on  the  farm- 
ers who  at  that  time  were  sympathetic,  for  they  did  not 
know  then,  as  they  do  now,  that  the  miners  when  work- 
ing make  more  money  than  they. 

In  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  many  of  the  strik- 
ers have  been  living  in  company  houses  for  months. 
They  have  been  paying  no  rent,  and  where  the  company 
furnishes  water  and  other  conveniences  before  the  strike 
these  services  have  not  been  discontinued  so  long  as  the 
tenants  have  paid  for  them.  Some  of  the  companies  of- 
fered to  let  the  men  go  into  the  mines  and  dig  coal  for 
their  own  use  and  some  even  offered  to  haul  the  coal 
with  the  company  teams,  and  this  would  have  been  done, 
but  the  idea  of  the  union  was  to  make  conditions  as 
pitiable  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  public  would 
be  led  to  interfere  and  demand  that  the  "shiver  strike" 
be  ended  by  a  capitulation  of  the  operators  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  union. 

Much  corporational  housing  has  for  years  been  devoid 
of  profit.  It  is  a  great  shock  to  the  ex-employees  of 
many  firms  when  they  rent  a  home  from  a  private  indi- 
vidual and  pay  far  more  for  less  accommodation. 
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British  Oxygen  Mine-Rescue  Apparatus  Is 
Said  to  Remedy  Many  Existent  Faults 

Oxygen  Valve  Can  Be  Reached  Only  by  Key  and  Cannot  Be  Turned 
Inadvertently — Oxygen  Flow  Regulated  by  Resistance  of  Cotton  Wool 
to  Avoid  Possibility  of  Clogging  by  Rust  or  Dust — Air  Comes  to 
Purifier  Warm  and  so  Chemically  Active  -Purifier  Walls  Are  Insulated 


By  James  Cooper- 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


AFTER  seven  years   research  conducted   under  the 
l\    auspices  of  the  British  Department  of  Scientific 
X  JL  and  Industrial  Research,  a  new  breathing  appa- 
ratus— the  Briggs — has  been  evolved.    The  experimental 
work    was    performed    under   the    directorship    of    Dr. 
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PIG.  1.  BRIGGS  OXYGEN  BREATHING  APPARATUS 
Theie  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  main  lines  of  all  apparatus, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by  a  gen- 
eralized illustration  like  that  snown.  The  differences  are  in  the 
details.  The  air  expired  goes  to  the  purifier  and  is  deprived  of  its 
carbon  dioxide,  thence  to  the  cooling  tubes,  where  the  heat  of 
purification  is  i-emoved.  Oxygen  is  added  from  the  oxygen  cylin- 
der, and  the  air  then  enters  the  breathing  bag,  a  storage  vessel, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  wearer  whenever  he  fills  his  lungs. 

♦Lecturer    in    mining,    Heriot-Watt    College,    Edinburgh :    lately 

instructor,  Central   Rescue  Station,   Edinburgh. 


Henry   Briggs,   Heriot-Watt  College,    Edinburgh,   Scot- 
land. 

As  now  developed  the  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as 
to  give  an  ample  supply  of  air  of  a  high  standard  of 
purity  at  a  comfortable  working  temperature.  At  the 
.same  time  the  design  is  such  that  it  insures  maximum 
freedom  to  the  body  of  the  wearer  and  requires  from 
him  a  minimum  of  attention.  The  main  purpose  has 
been  to  provide  an  apparatus  that  satisfies,  with  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  safety,  all  the  stringent  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  first,  or  1918,  report  of  the 
Mines  Rescue  Apparatus  Research  Committee.  That 
committee  consisted  of  W.  Walker,  chief  inspector  of 
mines;  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Briggs. 

The  apparatus  is  described  in  the  recent  second  report 
of  the  Research  Committee,  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  are  taken.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  re- 
spectively the  flow  diagram  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
general  arrangement  when  in  place  on  the  wearer. 

Bypass  Enables  Wearer  to  Supplement  Supply 

The  oxygen  supply  to  the  circuit  has  been  fixed  for 
normal  working  at  a  uniform  rate  of  two  liters  per 
minute,  but  this  can  be  increased  at  any  time  by  means 
of  a  bypass.  The  method  of  supply  of  this  essential 
element  for  a  breathing  apparatus  has  been  subjected 
to  extensive  research  and  the  merits  and  shortcomings 
of  the  self-regulating  devices  of  Garforth  in  England 
and  Gibbs  and  Paul  in  America,  as  well  as  the  device 
by  which  the  delivery  is  adjustable  by  the  wearer,  have 
been  fully  considered.  For  various  reasons  the  uniform 
supply,  controlled  at  will  by  means  of  a  bypass,  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Briggs  machine. 

As  with  the  Tissot  and  Gibbs,  this  apparatus  is 
placed  entirely  on  the  wearer's  back,  being  supported 
by  a  framework  built  up  of  light  steel  aeroplane  tuoing. 
1  in.  in  diameter  and  weighing  }  lb.  to  the  foot.  This 
framework  is  ingeniously  designed  so  as  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose — as  a  support  and  as  an  air  circuit.  As  it 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  tubing  provided  for  the 
passage  of  air,  it  presents  a  large  cooling  surface.  The 
body  belt  and  shoulder  straps  are  composed  of  infantry 
belt  webbing  attached  to  the  frame  by  spring  hooks 
and  adjusted  by  a  simple  device. 

The  mouthpiece,  purifier  fP'  and  flexible  tubes  (T) 
(Figs.  1  and  2)  make  up  the  other  portions  of  the 
air  circuit.  The  tubes  are  of  army  pattern  and  highly 
flexible,  with  no  metal  entering  into  their  construction. 
Air  (see  Fig.  1)  starting  from  the  mouthpiece  passes 
through  the  valve  (V,),  circulates  through  the  purifier, 
flows  along  the  part  marked  "cooling  tube"  and  into 
the  bag  at  A.     The   o.xygen   enters  the   circuit   at  D. 
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FIG.    2.      APPARATUS   ON  RESCUE  MAN 

Note  the  tube  on  the  far  side  of  the  apparatus.  It  connects 
the  flexible  expiratory  tube  with  the  purifier.  Because  the  caustic 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  waim  air  more  readMy  than  from 
cold  air  this  tube  is  kept  brig-ht,  so  that  it  will  not  radiate  heat 
unnecessarily  but  will  pass  it  on  to  the  purifier  as  near  body 
heat  a.s  possible.  The  other  metal  tube  is  a  cooler,  and  it  is 
blackened  so  as  to  be  of  utmost  efficiency  in  reducing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

The  oxygen  cylinder  is  made  of  a  high  grade  of  car- 
bon steel  and  is  constructed  to  Dr.  Briggs'  specifications. 
It  is  13  in.  long  and  4J  in.  in  diameter  with  a  capacity 
of  290  liters  at  120  atmospheres  and  360  liters  at  150 
atmospheres  pressure.  It  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  valve. 
7  lb.  The  larger  volume  of  oxygen  can  be  used  in 
actual  rescue  operations  and  the  smaller  for  practice 
purposes. 

The  test  pressure  is  225  atmospheres,  and  the  steel 
has  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  forty  to  fifty  tons 
and  a  yield  point  of  twenty-three  tons  per  square  inch. 
Not  only  its  light  weight  but  also  the  method  of  attach- 
ing the  cylinder  is  worthy  of  note.  This  attachment 
is  made  by  means  of  two  stout  leather  straps  to  the 
lower  horizontal  tube  of  the  frame.  Metal  loops  pre- 
vent it  from  shifting  laterally.  This  is  particularly 
helpful  while  crawling  in  low  workings,  as  the  attach- 
ment, being  elastic,  permits  the  cylinder  to  fall  into 
contact  with  the  body,  thus  preventing  bumps  and  jars. 

Sunk-Spindle  Cylinder  Valve  with  Cap 

My  own  experience  in  rescue-station  work  has  shown 
that  the  wheel  type  of  valve  on  the  oxygen  cylinder 
is  both  dangerous  and  inefficient.  The  aloption  of  the 
sunk-spindie  valve  on  this  new  apparatus,  however,  has 
eliminated  all  trouble  from  this  part  of  Lhe  machine. 
The  valve  (Fig.  3)  is  made  compact  and  light  in  weight 
but  of  ample  strength.  The  leader  of  the  team  who 
carries  a  key  (Fig.  4)  unscrews  the  cap  (A),  turns 
the  spindle  (C)  to  allow  the  flow  of  oxygen  and  then 


replaces  the  cap.  This  insures  non-interference,  pro- 
vides against  accidental  closing  and  prevents  leakage 
along   the   spindle. 

A  conspicuous  departure  from  methods  followed  in  all 
other  apparatus  is  the  control  of  the  oxygen.  The 
device  proper  (Fig.  5)  comprises  a  reducing  valve, 
bypass,  pressure-gage  and  flow-meter.  Combining  light- 
ness with  the  necessary  strength,  the  high-pressure  part 
is  of  gun-metal  and  the  remainder  of  aluminum.  An 
interesting  constructional  detail  is  the  casting  of  the 
aluminum  direct  upon  the  gun-metal  center,  making  a 
mechanically  strong  and  gas-tight  junction  of  the  two 
metals. 

The  reducing  valve  (Rj  is  of  the  single-lever  type 
with  a  metal  diaphragm  (A).  This  is  a  2-in.  german- 
silver  aneroid  diaphragm  which,  being  highly  susceptible 
to  pressure  changes,  allows  of  a  delicate  regulation. 
From  the  reducing-valve  box  the  oxygen  passes  through 
a  resistance  or  into  the  bypass  space  and  thence  through 
a  4-in.  piece  of  strong  rubber  tubing  into  the  breathing 
circuit. 

Bypass  Operated  by  Pressure  of  Thumb 

The  bypass  (B)  acts  instantly  ;vit  opens  to  pressure 
of  the  thumb  and  shuts  by  means  of  a  spring  as  soon 
as  pressure  is  released.  This  is  a  marked  simplification 
compared  with  other  machines,  as  no  wheel  valve  has  to 
be  operated.  It  also  has  the  added  advantage  of  instan- 
taneous opening  and  closure. 

The  gage  (G)  has  two  reading  points  and  a  double 
scale;  one  registers  the  cylinder  pressure  and  the  other 
the  rate  of  discharge  of  oxygen  in  liters  per  minute. 
A  non-inflammable  celluloid  window  protects  the 
pointers  and  scales.  To  enable  the  wearer  to  make 
readings  in   darkness  the  points  of  the   scales   at   120 


FIOS.   3  AND  4.     VALVE  AND  KEY  OF  OXYGEN  CYLINDER 

The  spindle  of  the  valve  C  is  sunken  and  covered  by  the  cap  A. 
Bv  means  of  the  kev  shown  in  Fig.  4  the  cap  can  be  removed 
and  the  spindle  turned.  In  this  way  the  spindle  cannot  be  re- 
volved inadvertently  or  by  anyone  who  does  not  have  the  key, 
and  the  cap  prevents  leakage  along  the  spindle. 
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FIG.    5.      DEVICE   FOR   CONTROI^LING   OF   OXYGEN   FROM    CYLINDER 


Ttie  small  chamber  or  passage  marked  r  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  cross-section  YY  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  this 
illustration  is  filled  with  cotton  wool.  The  oxygen  filters  through 
this  wool,  the  compression  of  which  is  regulated  by  screw  E. 
This  form  of  obstruction  is  believed  to  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  made  as  variable  as  an  ordinary 
passage,    for   a   small    piece   of   rust   or   dust    cannot    close    it   off. 


The  bypass  B  is  actuated  readily  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
without  the  use  of  a  wheel  vIkU^c.  By  use  of  illuminated  points 
on  the  scale*and  illuiTiinated  poititers  provision  is  made  for  read- 
ing the  scak;  in  the  dark  without  other  light.  Fig.  2,  on  the  pre- 
ceding pagft.  shows  the  exact  position  of  the  gage  (G),  the  reduc- 
ing valve  (R)  and  the  bypass  (B)  when  the  breathing  apparatus 
is  in  use  and  secured  to  the  person  of  the  wearer. 


atmospheres  pressure  and  2  liters  flow  and  also  the 
extremities  of  the  pointers  are  tipped  with  luminous 
spots.  All  the  parts  can  be  immersed  in  water  without 
rusting. 

The  whole  of  the  valve  mechanism  is  attached  to 
the  cylinder  in  one  piece  and  by  partaking  of  its  swing, 
passes  back  from  the  arms  when  the  wearer  stoops  or 
crawls.  In  the  normal  position  of  standing,  however, 
the  pointers  can  be  read  easily  by  the  wearer. 

Box  OF  Cotton  Wool  Regulates  Oxygen  Flow 

The  resistance  (R)  is  of  a  novel  character;  it  is 
simply  a  box  packed  with  cotton  wool.  The  tightness 
of  packing  increases  or  decreases  the  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  oxygen  and  may  be  controlled  by  the 
screw  (E).  This  type  of  resistance  provides  a  great 
number  of  paths  for  the  flow  of  oxygen,  and  the  danger 
that  rust  specks  or  other  matter  may  choke  the  passage 
is  entirely  removed.  Furthermore,  with  such  a  resist- 
ance the  volume  passing  vanes  almost  directly  as  the 
pressure,  instead  of  being  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure.  For  this  reason  the  graduations 
in  the  scale  on  the  flow  meter  are  spaced  almost  equally, 
which   is  an  advantageous  arrangement. 

In  many  forms  of  rescue  apparatus  the  regenerator 
is  faulty  in  one  or  more  respects.  We  may  summarize 
as  faults  or  at  least  as  disadvantages:  (1)  The 
absorbent  material  has  to  be  shaken  by  the  wearer; 
(2)  the  air  resistance  is  excessive  because  the  caustic 
swells  and  reduces  the  passage  left  for  air;  (3)  the 
air  for  breathing  is  supplied  in  a  wet  state  and  at  a 


high  temperature;  (4)  difficulty  is  experienced  in  get- 
ting a  perfectly  airtight  seal  of  the  cartridge  when 
refilling  at  the  rescue  station;  (5)  only  part  of  the 
caustic  comes  into  action  or  the  arrangement  does  not 
prevent  the  absorbent  from  collecting  at  a  particular 
part* of  the  canister,  depending  on  the  position  the 
wearer  may  temporarily  occupy. 

In   the   Briggs    purifier    all    these    faults    have   been 


FIG.    6.      CRIMP   USED   FOR  CAUSTIC   IN   x-'URIFIER 

One  method  of  arranging  the  caustic  so  as  to  promote  a  rai)id 
absorpt'on  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  to  fashion  it  into  thin  sticks 
held  in   parallel  crimps  extending  the  full  length  of  the  cartfster. 

* 

eliminated  and.  as  I  can  testify  from  experience  gained 
in  working  tests,  it  is  almost  perfect  in  its  action  so 
long  as  the  wearer,  even  though  he  be  doing  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  does  not  exceed  the  period  generally 
stipulated  as  the  proper  limit  for  the  wearing  of  such 
an  apparatus. 
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The  purifier  is  rectangular  in  shape  and  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a  horizontal  partition.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  no  soldered  joints  come  into  contact 
with  the  caustic.  The  lid  with  a  flange  1  in.  deep 
fits  over  one  end  of  the  canister  (see  Fig.  2)  and  to 
provide  for  its  sealing  a  thin  strip  of  tin  is  soldered 
over  the  junction  of  the  can  and  lid.  To  open,  this 
strip  can  be  ripped  off  quickly  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  employed  with  sealed  cans  such  as  are  used  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes. 

Hexagonal  Depressions  Made  in  Gauze  Trays 

Several  forms  and  methods  of  arrangement  of  the 
absorbent  material  have  been  tried.  Thus  the  caustic 
has  been  fashioned  into  thin  sticks  in  parallel  crimps 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  canister  (see  Fig,  6). 
Another  method  found  equally  successful  is  that  of 
imprinting  hexagonal  depressions  in  gauze  trays  (see 
Fig.  7).  By  turning  the  trays  alternately  end  for  end 
when  pushing  them  into  the  carrier  the  ridges  of  one 
tray  fit  over  a  depression  of  the  next.  By  this  means 
the  granules  of  caustic  which  lie  in  the  depressions  are 
kept  in  their  proper  place  no  matter  how  the  cartridge 
may  be  shaken  before  use.  This  is  a  highly  important 
practical  consideration.    Each  carrier  holds  twelve  trays 


FK;.    7.      CAUZIO   TKAY   WITH    1  M  I'KI  XTlOl )    (WrSTH' 

The  trays  witli  lluir  imprinted  liexagonal  depressions  are  all 
nlike,  but  b>-  tuiniiiK  them  alternately  end  for  end  when  plaeing 
tliem  ill  the  eaii'ier,  a  depression  on  ont'  eomei;  opposite  a  i-itie:e 
on  another  and  Uie  expired  air  is  caused  to  pass  between  them 
in  a  curved   path,  surrendering-  its  carbon   dioxide   in   its  passage. 


measuring  7A  x  4*  in.  The  total  weight  of  the  purifier 
exclusive  of  charge  is  4^  lb. 

Three  strips  of  blotting  paper  are  used  in  each  com- 
partment of  the  purifier,  one  piece  placed  at  the  top 
and  the  others  placed  respectively  at  one-third  and 
two-thirds  of  the  depth.  The  latter  strips  catch  and 
spread  any  drops  of  semi-liquid  caustic  falling  upon 
them. 

It  readily  will  be  understood  that  the  type  of  purifier 
described,  which  enables  the  air  to  pass  easily  and 
slowly  along  a  large  number  of  paths  of  equal  resistance 
and  over  thin  layers  of  absorbent,  will  offer  a  lower 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air  and  at  the  same 
time  be  highly  efl!icient  in  extracting  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Two  Pounds  of  Caustic  for  Nine-Mile  Walk 

The  attachment  of  the  regenerator  to  the  frame  is 
made  by  means  of  two  strong  brass  unions  fitted  with 
hexagonal  nuts.  These  are  tightened  by  a  key  and 
insure  a  good  joint.  To  prevent  side  movement  of  the 
canister  a  third  point  of  support  is  provided  at  the  end 
opposite  to  the  unions.  Here  a  strong  brass  pin  makes 
contact  with  a  simple  catch. 

It  may  be  claimed  fairly  for  this  regenerator  that 
its  construction  has  solved  a  difficult  problem  in  breath- 
ing apparatus,  namely,  the  passage  of  an  ample  supply 
of  purified  air  at  a  comfortable  temperature  and  under 
an  almost  negligible  pressure.  As  will  be  mentioned 
later,  I  have  worn  the  apparatus  with  only  2  lb.  of 
caustic  in  the  can  and  with  this  charge  have  walked 
a  distance  of  nine  miles  at  a  speed  of  four  miles  per 
hour  without  the  least  discomfort. 

An  entirely  new  departure  has  been  made  in  this 
apparatus  in  the  heat  insulation  of  the  purifier.  The 
caustic  receptacle  has  to  be  covered  with  insulating 
material  so  as  to  minimize  the  liquefaction  of  the 
absorbent.  A  number  of  particles  in  a  fluid  state  drop- 
ping away  from  their  proper  positions  in  the  trays 
would  eventually  create  a  path  along  which  the  air 
would  pass  without  being  properly  scrubbed.  This 
would  increase  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
inhaled  air.  The  insulating  medium  is  a  single  piece 
of  leatheroid.  Its  method  of  attachment  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8. 

Bag  of  Balloon  Fabric  and  Duralumin 

The  breathing  bag  is  wedge-shaped  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  Gibbs  apparatus.  It  has  a  capacity  of  six 
liters.  The  sides,  bottom  and  back  pieces  are  made  of 
balloon  fabric  and  the  remaining  side  of  duralumin- 
blackened  by  a  chemical  procesf  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  good  radiating  surface.  This  metal  sheet 
possesses  several  advantages:  (1)  It  helps  to  cool  the 
air  after  issuing  from  the  purifier;  (2)  it  offers 
mechanical  protection  for  the  bag;  (3)  the  weight  of 
the  metal  maintains  positive  pressure  in  the  circuit, 
except  in  thp  case  of  a  large  leak,  when  the  bag  would 
become  completely  deflated.  The  position  of  the  up- 
rights of  the  frame  prevents  the  bag  from  being  pressed 
flat  should  it  come  in  contact  with  the  mine  roof. 

Valves  controlling  breathing  in  the  Briggs  apparatus 
are  of  the  Rosling  pattern.  Their  construction  and 
arrangement  make  them  safe,  efficient  and  foolproof 
(see  Figs.  9  and  10).  They  are  constructed  of  rubber 
and  are  fitted  into  boxes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  frame. 


•An   allov   of  aluminum,  copper,   manganese,  etc.      It   is  an   ex- 
tiemel.v  ligiit  alloy  with  the  streng:th  of  mild  steel. — Editor. 
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These  boxes  serve  also  as  unions,  being  tightened  by  a 
key.  To  eliminate  danger  of  tampering  with  the  mouth 
tubes  the  connection  of  each  valve  can  be  made  in  only 
the  correct  way  and  then  only  if  the  valves  are  in 
place  and  put  in  the  boxes  in  the  proper  manner.  The 
relief  valve  (R,  Fig.  2)  is  fixed  near  the  exit  of  the 
purifier  and  is  set  to  blow  off  a  4-in.  water-gage  pres- 
sure. It  can  be  operated  also 
by  hand.  Fig.  11  shows  a  sec- 
tion of  the  valve.  It  is  well 
known  that  caustic  at  a  low 
temperature  is  an  inefficient 
absorbent,  while  at  higher  tem- 
peratures its  efficiency  rapidly  increases.  This  property 
has  been  utilized  in  the  arrangement  of  the  frame  of  the 
Briggs  apparatus.  This  frame  is  silver-plated  and  that 
portion  lying  between  the  expiratory  valve  and  the  puri- 
fier has  been  left  bright.  This  arrangement  reduces  the 
amount  of  heat  radiated  by  the  expired  air,  and  thus 
increases  the  chemical  action  of  the  absorbent  and 
heightens  the  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  frame  is  sulphided  so  as  to  give  it  a  dull 


FIG.    8.      INSULATION 
OF    PURIFIER 


FIGS.  9  AND  10.     EXPIRATORY  AND  INSPIRATORY  VALVES- 

These  valves  are  marked  in  Fig.  2  Vi  Va  respectively  and 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  frame  denominated  P  in  the  same 
figure.  The  boxings  of  the  valves  are  made  so  as  to  serve  as 
unions,  being-  tightened  by  a  key.  They  are  so  made  that  con- 
nection can  be  made  only  in  the  right  way  and  cannot  be  made 
with  the  valve  omitted  or  with  the  valve  Improperly  placed. 

black  surface.  By  this  means  it  acts  as  a  cooling  tube, 
thus  insuring  a  supply  of  air  to  the  lungs  at  a  much 
reduced  temperature. 

In  many  varieties  of  breathing  apparatus  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  rid  the  tubes  of  saliva.  In  the  present 
instance  the  metal  portion  of  the  mouthpiece  and  the 
saliva  trap  (see  Fig.  12)  are  made  in  one,  much  as 
in  the  Tissot  apparatus.  The  saliva  trap,  being  close 
to  the  mouthpiece,  has  the  advantage  that  the  wearer 
can  get  rid  of  the  saliva  at  any  time  by  drawing  down 
the  conical  valve  during  an  exhalation  of  the  breath. 
An  improvement  on  the  French  trap  is  a  device  that 
prevents  the  saliva  from  passing  back  to  the  mouth 
when  the  wearer  is  in  certain  positions. 

Mouthpiece  Affords  Adequate  Air  Supply 

The  rubber  portion  of  the  mouthpiece  is  an  important 
part  of  any  breathing  equipment.  During  my  own 
experience  in  rescue-station  work  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  the  outer  flap  of  the  ordinary  mouthpiece 
was  too  small  and  also  where  the  teeth  lugs  have  been 
badly  shaped  an.d  too  thin.  To  insure  a  good  seal  for 
the  mouth  the  outer  flap  of  the  Briggs  mouthpiece 
is  of  ample  size,  the  lugs  are  made  thicker  than  is  usual 


FIG.   11.      RELIEF  VALVE 

This  valve  is  marked  R  In  Fig.  2. 
Blows  off  at  4-in.  water  gage,  but  can 
be  operated  by  hand. 


and  are  swelled  out  and  rounded  at  their  extremity. 
This  latter  detail  is  important,  for  when  the  lugs  are 
thin  and  the  teeth  clenched  down  on  them,  the  small 
opening  between  the  teeth  offers  high  resistance  to  the 

passage  of  air  when 


men  are  working 
hard  and  require  a 
large  volume.  Ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of 
mine -rescue  work 
(^ which  is  generally 
performed  in  a  high 
temperature)  the 
cap  adopted  is  of 
skeleton  pattern. 
Elastic  bands  with 
metal  springs  in  the 
fabric  are  employed, 
so  that  the  cap  will 
fit  any  size  of  head. 
Attached  to  the  cap 
are  cheek  plates 
which  by  means  of 
hooks  carry  the  nose 
clip  and  rubber  por- 
tion of  the  mouth- 
piece.  The  cheek 
plates  are  suspended  by  bands  which  are  made  adjust- 
able for  length  in  order  that  the  mouthpiece  may  fit 
closely  to  the  face  at  all  times.  A  screw  nose  clip 
has  been  adopted  in  which  the  metal  bridge  comes 
under  the  nostrils.  As  the  clip  is  attached  to  the  cheek 
plates  and  no  part  projects  from  the  top  of  the  nose, 
the  clip  is  not  easily  displaced  by  a  blow  or  other 
mishap. 

Trapped  by  Fall,  Can  Live  on  Reduced  Supply 

To  provide  for  an  emergency  such  as  a  team  becom- 
ing trapped  by  a  fall,  the  key  carried  by  the  leader 
can  be  used  to  adjust  the  reducing  valve  so  as  to  give 
a  flow  of  0.4  liter  of  oxygen  per  minute.  This  adjust- 
ment is  made  by  removing  from  the  valve  the  adjusting 
screw  and  spring  controlling  the  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm.     With  this  supply  of  oxygen  the  men  can 

rest  quietly  for  many 
hours  until  they  are 
extricated.  The  com- 
plete apparatus 
charged  with  3  lb.  of 
caustic-soda  gran- 
ules weighs  29  lb. 
The  apparatus  has 
been  subjected  to 
numerous  tests,  in- 
cluding endurance, 
climbing  and  sud- 
den exertion,  while 
special  tests  also 
have  been  carried 
out  involving  ex- 
haustion of  the  puri- 
fier. It  should  be 
noted  that  the  puri- 
fier is  regarded  as 
exhausted  if  it  passes  more  than  2  per  cent  of  carbon 
dioxide.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  have  taken 
part  in  the  tests  and  can  justly  claim  after  experience 
with  all  kinds  of  compressed-oxygen  apparatus  that  the 


FIG.    12.      MOUTHPIECE    AND 
SALIV.V    TRAP 

The  sloping  diapliragm  A  collects 
the  saliva  and  lets  It  fall  into  a  re- 
ceptai-le  from  wiiidi  it  cannot  return 
when   air   is   inspired. 
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BrigGfs  is  a  big  improvement  on  those  in  general  use. 
While  wearing  the  apparatus  I  was  sensible  at  once 
of  the  ample  supply  of  cool  air,  of  the  comfort  arising 
from  the  way  in  which  tlie  load  was  adjusted  and  of 
the  freedom  of  both  mind  and  body.  While  in  its 
entirety  the  apparatus  is  a  splendid  product  of  scien- 
tific research  applied  to  industrial  requirements,  the 
several  combining  parts  testify  to  the  ingenuity,  appre- 
ciation of  essential  needs  and  the  skill  shown  in  the 
direction  of  the  work. 

Purifier  Eliminates  Carbon  Dioxide  Well 

The  following  are  typical  of  numerous  tests  con- 
ducted on  this  apparatus : 

Endurance  Test.  Subject  H.  B.  Four  pounds  caustic 
soda  in  purifier.  After  walking  a  half  hour  the  tem- 
perature rise  was  0  deg.  F. ;  after  one  hour,  11  deg.  F. ; 
after  1*  hr.,  23  deg.  F,  and  after  two  hours,  25  deg.  F. 
the  carbonic  acid  at  all  the  four  periods  mentioned  was 
nil. 

The  speed  of  walking  was  four  miles  per  hour  on 
level  ground.  The  subject  then  ran  400  yd.  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  after  which 
carbon  dioxide  was  found  present.  The  temperature  rise 
was  35  deg.  F.  The  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit 
(mouthpiece  to  mouthpiece)  to  a  flow  of  85  liters  per 
minute  was,  when  measured  after  the  run,  only  1.3  in. 
water  gage. 

Endurance  Test.  Subject  D.  D.  The  same  test  re- 
peated, but  with  a  charge  of  3  lb.  of  caustic  soda  in  the 
purifier.  After  walking  a  half  hour  no  carbon  dioxide 
was  found  and  the  rise  in  temperature  was  6  deg.  F. 
After  walking  one  hour  the  carbon  dioxide  percentage 
was  0.18  and  the  rise  in  temperature  18  deg.  F.  After 
a  walk  of  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  was  0.41  and  the  temperatur? 
increase  23  deg.  F.  A  walk  of  two  hours'  duration 
brought  the  carbon  dioxide  to  0.47  per  cent,  and  raised 
the  temperature  to  25  deg.  F.  After  walking  for 
two  and  one-half  hours  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
reached  1.57  per  cent  and  the  increased  temperature 
developed  was  26  deg.  F. 

Makes  Hard  Climb  Up  Arthur's  Seat 

Climbing  Test.  Subject  H.  B.  The  test  consisted  in 
climbing  the  hill  known  as  Arthur's  Seat  in  Edinburgh. 
The  climb  (involving  a  vertical  rise  of  640  ft.)  was 
performed  without  difficulty  in  21  min.,  the  descent  to 
the  starting  point  being  made  in  9  min.  While  ascend- 
ing, the  wearer  did  over  100,000  ft.-lb.  of  work  on  an 
average  oxygen  consumption  cf  2.8  liters  per  min. 
Owing  to  a  breeze  the  air  In  the  apparatus  proved 
unusually  cool. 

On  reaching  the  summit  conditions  wei'e  found  to  be 
as  follows:  Carbon  dioxide  0.43  per  cent;  temperature 
rise  4  deg.  F.  On  reaching  the  bottom  the  carbon 
dioxide  percentage  was  0.12  and  the  temperature  rise 
was  4  deg.  F. 

Sudden  Exertion  Test.  Subject  J.  C.  In  this  test 
no  carbon  dioxide  was  found  in  the  inhalation  tube. 
Each  trip  consisted  of  a  walk  of  26  min.  duration,  a 
run  of  300  yd.  followed  by  a  2-min.  walk. 

First  trip,  temperature  rise  6  deg.  F.;  second  trip, 
temperature  rise  10  deg.  P.;  third  trip,  temperature 
rise  18  deg.  F.;  fourth  trip,  temperature  rise  22  deg.  F. 

Exhaustion  Test  on  Purifier.  Subjects  D.  P  and  C.  R. 
Four  pounds  of  caustic  soda  was  put  in  the  purifier,  and 


the  wearer  walked  on  the  level  at  four  miles  per  hour. 
The  oxygen  cylinder  was  recharged  during  the  test 
and  the  intervals  of  time  below  do  not  include  the  time 
of  recharging  the  cylinder.  >  The  first  wearer  walked 
for  11  hr.  and  then  handed  on  the  apparatus-  to  the 
second  man.  .  • 

Temperature  Rise, 
Deg.  F. 

4 

14 

-  26 

14 

26 

36 

After  walking  3  hr.  6  min.  and  then  running  at  eight 
miles  per  hour  for  2  min.  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
inspired  air  amounted  to  2.24  per  cent.  The  object  of 
this  last  test  was  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the 
purifier  and  to  what  extent  it  will  outlast  the  oxygen 
supply. 
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Safety  Work  in  Mines  Must  Keep  Pace  with 
Growth  of  Coal  Industry 

THE  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  operates  ten  mine-rescue 
ra  Iroad  cars  which  travel  from  mine  to  mine  in  the 
different  mining  districts  of  the  country,  givin:?  training 
in  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  work  and  assisting  in  times  of 
mine  disasters  and  fires.  In  addition  the  bureau  maintains 
eight  fixed  mine-rescue  stations,  seven  of  which  are  equipped 
with  auto  mine-rescue  trucks  available  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rescue  cars. 

"This  service  to  the  mine  and  miners  has  been  a  real 
and  paying  one,  accounted  only  in  the  number  of  lives 
and  in  the  value  of  property  saved,"  said  Director  F.  G. 
Cottrell,  in  a  staternent  Dec.  8.  "Its  byproducts  have  been 
an  awakened  sense  of  responsibility  of  miners  and  operators 
alike,  resulting  in  a  decided  decrease  of  fatal  and  non-fatal 
accidents  to  miners. 

"The  movement  for  safety  in  the  mines  is  rap'dly  out 
growing  its  original  position  as  something  quite  apart 
from  operating  management,  and  in  fact  often  in  conflict 
wth  it,  to  be  used  only  when  sentiment  dictated;  rather, 
it  is  p-'oving  itself  closely  interwoven  in  the  economic 
structure  of  minin.fr.  a  part  of  every  drift,  every  machine 
and  every  man's  wci'k,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  furnishing  a 
common  meeting  ground  and  common  direction  of  humani- 
tarian effort  for  the  miner,  the  operator,  the  government 
and  the  public. 

"The  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  training  work  will  be 
continued,  with  the  principle  in  mind  that  the  bureau  or- 
ganization acts  as  a  teacher  and  standardizer,  not  to  take 
the  place  of  self-preparedness  and  self-help  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  mine  in  time  of  disaster  or  fire  but  rather 
to  help  organize,  encourage  and  train  local  men  and  com- 
panies to  help  themselves.  However,  that  part  of  our 
safety  work  which  deals  with  investigations  of  safe  and 
dangerous  practices,  development,  use  and  approval  of 
underground  explosives,  ventilation  methods,  mechanical 
and  electrical  appliances,  and  health  and  working  conditions 
of  the  miner  must  grow  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
industry  and  the  use  of  more  complicated  machinery  and 
appliances." 

In  a  speech  recently  delivered  before  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
declared:  "Has  not  the  time  come  when  oil  and  coal  and 
water  power  shall  be  nationalized?  Whether  the  govern- 
ment shall  buy  and  carry  on  production  of  coal,  oil  and 
water  power,  or  regulate  their  production,  distribution  and 
price  is  a  question  of  pressing  importance." 


Striking  miners  in  the  Rhondda  coal  field  district  voted 
Dec.  27  to  resume  work  pending  negotiations  between  thei^ 
employers  and  the  South  Wales  Executive  Committee.  A 
general  strike  was  reported  Dec.  23,  following  refusal  of 
one  company  to  reinstate  eleven  dismissed  men. 
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Features  That  Must  Be  Borne  in  Mind  in 
Designing  Trucks  for  Mine  Cars 

Wheels  Fast  to  Their  Axles,  Roller  Bearings,  Exclusion  of  Grit  and  Dirt, 
Prevision  for  Side  Thrust  and  Restriction  of  All  Friction  Within  a  Lubri- 
cated Area  Are  Four  Cardinal  Considerations  To  Be  Observed  in  Car  Design 


By  Ira  E.  Stevens 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


NO  ELEMENT  entering  into  the  design  of  mine 
cars  is  as  important  as  a  proper  construction 
of  the  truck.  To  effectively  support  the  car 
body  a  truck  must  be  of  strong  build.  It  must  hold 
the  axles  and  journal  boxes  in  permanent  alignment. 
It  must  preserve  the  wheel  gage  and  form  a  single 
unit.  The  trucks  illustrated  in  this  article  seek  to 
meet  all  these  several  requirements. 

The  four  axle  boxes  are  connected  to  a  heavy  steel 
plate  corrugated  and  flanged  at  the  ends.  This  construc- 
tion assures  simplicity,  rigidity  and  strength,  yet  leaves 
the  truck  sufficiently  flexible  to  adjust  itself  to  uneven 
haulage  roads.  As  the  plate  is  a  single  unit,  no  un- 
skilled car  repairman  can  appreciably  alter  the  align- 
ment of  the  axle  boxes.  This  type  of  truck  may  be 
equipped  with  any  style  or  make  of  wheels,  axles  or 
axle  boxes,  and  may  be  applied  to  various  shapes  of 
car  bodies,  old  or  new. 

A  self-oiling  wheel  is  used  that  has  positive  forced- 
feed  lubrication.  Whether  a  bearing  be  plain  or  bushed, 
fitted  with  rollers  or  balls,  it  should  be  kept  as  clean 
and  free  as  possible  from  grit  and  other  destructive 
influences.  Grit  and  dirt  will  destroy  the  efficiency 
and  shorten  the  life  of  any  bearing.  Consequently,  the 
self-oiling  wheel  and  axle  box  are  both  provided  with 
wool-felt  packings,  which  make  them  as  nearly  as  can 
be  dustproof.  The  packing  is  laid  in  around  the  wheel 
hub,  and  accurate  machining  and  fitting  permit  the 
parts   to   work  with   minimum   friction. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  hollow-hub  mine-car 
wheel  was  an  improvement  over  the  old  simple  type 
of  hub  bearing  provided  merely  with  an  oil  hole.  It 
falls  short,  however,  of  being  more  than  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  When  the  wheel  is  standing  still  the 
lubricant  settles  at  one  or  more  points  on  the  axle, 
but  as  soon  as  rotation  begins  it  is  thrown  by  centrif- 
ugal force  to  the  periphery  of  the  oil  chamber.  Lubri- 
cation, therefore,  ceases,  and  if  the  journey  be  a  long 
one,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  bearing  will  be  dam- 
aged or  destroyed. 

In  the  above  statement  it  has  been  assumed  that  a 
fluid  lubricant  is  used.  By  the  use  of  grease  or  a 
heavy  oil  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  centrifugal  force.  The  results  have  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the 
grease  or  heavy  oil  may  harden  and  clog  the  passages, 
so  that  in  time  the  wheel  is  left  without  adequate 
lubrication.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  advisable 
to  provide  a  positive  method  for  maintaining  an  oil 
circulation  through  the  bearing  while  the  wheel  is 
revolving.  In  the  self-oiling  wheel  shown  in  Fig.  3  a 
specially-designed  thrust  washer  is  fixed  upon  the  axle 
and  the  wheel  is  provided  with  several  oil  conduits 
leading  from  the  front  end  of  the  hub  to  a  shallow 
annular  chamber  adjacent  to  the  axle.  An  inclosing 
cap  is  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the  wheel  hub  and  axle 
so  that  a  supply  of  oil  or  light  grease  constantly  cir- 
culates through  the  bearing  while  the  wheel  revolves. 
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PIG.    1 

Solid-Plate  Truck  with  Through  Axle 

By  providing  a  solid  plate  corrugated  and  flanged  at  the  end  as 
the  base  of  the  truck,  it  is  made  simple,  rigid  and  strong  though 
sufficiently  flexible  to  suit  the  inequalities  in  the  track.  Unless 
the  truck  is  free  from  play  the  stresses  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected by  reason  of  track  irregularities  are  likely  to  pull  it  to 
pieces. 
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FIG.    2 

Same  Truck  with  Divided  Axle 

Plate  washers  inside  the  wagon  give  a  firm  grip  for  the  bolts 
that  attach  the  truck  to  the  car  body.  This  prevents  spreading 
of  the  bolt  holes.  A  stiffly  constructed  wagon  that  will  keep  its 
trucks  in  true  alignment  with  the  rails  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum. A  car  which  wobbles  on  the  track  is  one  that  is  not 
only  readily  derailed  but  one  that  requires  a  needless  expendi- 
ture of  power  in  moving  it  from  place  to  place. 


Objection  often  has  been  made  to  wheels  fitted  with 
caps  because  cotter  pins  sometimes  wear  through, 
permitting  the  wheel  to  come  off.  This  failure  of  the 
cotter  pin  may  result  in  a  disastrous  wreck  or  an 
expensive  derailment.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
construction  here  shown  a  special  force-feed  thrust 
washer  in  the  self-oiling  wheel  is  pinned  to  the  axle, 
effectively  preventing  the  cotter  from  being  worn  or 
cut   off   under  any   circumstances. 

Bearing  Fails  If  Boxing  Is  Not  Rightly  Made 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  self-oiling  wheel 
and  axle  box  is  true  of  the  roller-bearing  wheel  and 
its  box.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  these 
equipments  is  that  the  latter  is  supplied  with  roller 
bearings  and  such  special  features  as  are  necessary  for 
easier  running  and  a  more  perfect  type  of  journal. 

Rolling  friction  is  admittedly  less  than  sliding  fric- 
tion. It  therefore  follows  that  roller-bearing  wheels 
run  easier  than  those  provided  with  plain  or  bushed 
bearings.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  roller 
bearings  have  been  applied  to  mine  cars,  many  dis- 
appointments have  been  suffered  and  many  reasons  have 
arisen  for  questioning  the  durability  of  this  type  of 
journal. 

Experience  and  observation  show  that  most  of  tho 
troubles  experienced  with  roller-bearing  mine-car  wheels 
have  followed  improper  installations,  such  as  soft-steel 
axles  and  hard-steel  rollers,  or  hard  rollers  working 
directly  in  soft  cast-iron  wheel  hubs  or  boxes  with  an 
ineffective  provision  against  the  introduction  of  gritty 
substances.  Many  troubles  also  have  resulted  from 
the  bearing  being  too  short  or  from  an  in»proper  loca- 
tion of  the  rollers  in  the  wheel  hub.  This  was  especially 
evident  when  roller  bearings  were  first  applied,  for  they 
were  made  too  short  and  in  many  instances  were  placed 
so  that  the  center  line  of  the  load  would  not  coincide 
with  the  center  line  of  the  bearing. 


Bott-om      Plon 


These  defects  have  been  remedied  in  the  wheels  here 
illustrated.  The  roller  bearings  are  properly  centered 
in  the  hub  and  are  provided  with  a  wearing  sleeve 
and  axle  of  equal  hardness.  They  also  are  well  pro- 
tected against  dirt  and  grit.  All  adjacent  surfaces  in 
wheels  and  axles  are  accurately  machined  and  fitted 
so  that  they  work  together  easily  and  remain  in  align- 
ment, and  the  wheels  are  held  on  by  pressed-steel  thrust 
washers  fastened  to  the  axles  bj-^  cotters  that  can- 
not wear  off.  Several  wearing  washers  are  used  to  re- 
duce the  friction  of  the  side  thrust.    (See  Fig.  4.) 

Hyatt  roller  bearings  are  used  because  they  weigh 
less  than  solid  rollers,  and  as  they  are  hollow  they 
provide  additional  space  for  lubricant.  While  these 
self-oiling  wheels  will  run  for  several  months  on  one 
oiling,  the  roller-bearing  wheels  will  run  for  six  months 
or  more,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  possess  a  lower 
coefficient  of  friction. 

Crooked  Tracks  Cause  Excessive  Thrusts 

As  mine  roads  have  many  curves  and  are  likely  to 
be  crooked,  car  wheels  should  never  turn  on  their  axles, 
but  be  fixed  to  them  while  the  axles  themselves  revolve 
in  boxes.  A  number  of  reasons  exist  why  this  principle 
has  not  been  put  into  practice.  In  the  first  place, 
the  width  and  shape  of  mine-car  bodies  generally  have 
not  been  suited  to  outside  journal  boxes — that  is,  boxes 
resembling  those  used  on  railroad  cars.  Track-gage 
necessities  also  have  prevented  the  use  of  tight  wheels 
with  inside  journals.  One  tight  and  one  loose  wheel 
have  been  tried  without  satisfactory  results,  for  the 
reason  that  with  inside  axle  boxes  the  side  thrust 
caused  by  track  curves  and  irregularities  must  be  re- 
sisted somewhere  outside  of  the  lubricated  area. 

It  has  been  the  thrust  encountered  in  rounding  curves 
and  in  side  sway  that  has  caused  practically  all  troubles- 
with  mine-car  wheels.  In  the  old  days  when  wheels  had 
plain  bearings,  the  bearings  wore  out  faster  at  one  end 
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FIG.  3.     SELF-OILING  WHEEL 
A  positive  feeding  system  assures  regularity  in  the  delivery  of 
oil  to  the  wheel,  and  careful  packing  prevents  dirt  from  reaching 
the  bearing  surfaces. 

than  at  the  other.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cure  this 
trouble  by  increasing  the  hub  projection — that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  line  of  track  gage  and  the  rear 
end  of  the  wheel  hub. 

The  side  thrust  produces  a  direct  pressure  on  the 
bearing,  while  the  wheel  flange  in  contact  with  the  rail 
operates  as  a  lever  equal  in  length  to  half  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel.  From  this  it  is  easily  seen  why  the 
bearings  in  loose  wheels  wear  irregularly  or  conical. 
It  is  this  wear  that  has  been  so  highly  destructive. 
Lengthening  the  wheel  hub  was  a  palliative  but  not 
a  cure. 

Harder  Axles  and  Bearings  Are  Essential 

Another  remedy  has  been  to  use  harder  and  more 
substantial  material  in  axles  and  bearings.  Thus  roller 
bearings  are  made  of  high-carbon  steel,  as  also  are  the 
bearing  sleeves  and  the  axles.  The  principle,  however, 
remains  the  same  and  the  chief  reason  that  the  equip- 
ment for  roller-bearing  wheels  is  better  than  its 
predecessors  is  that  better  and  more  suitable  materials 
are  employed  and  greater  care  and  accuracy  are  exer- 
cised in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  construction. 

Is  there  a  cure  for  the  majority  of  wheel  troubles? 
Can  a  wheel  and  axle  box  be  so  designed  as  to  give 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  efficiency 
obtainable  from  the  lowest  coefficient  of  friction  and 
the  longest  period  of  service?  It  is  believed  that  this 
in  large  measure  can  be  accomplished.  The  solid- 
plate  truck  makes  possible  the  application  of  the  roller- 
bearing    axle    box    with    independent    axle.      In    this 
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FIG.   4.     AXLE  BOX  WITH  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
A  pressed-steel  thrust  washer  pinned  to  the  axle  prevents  the 
cotter  from   being  worn   or   cut   off.      The   axle  is   made  hard   and 
*"u^    the    bearing    cannot    cut    into    the    axle.      The    center    line 
of  the  track  reaction  is  the  center  line  of  bearing. 


equipment  the  bearings  lie  entirely  within  the  journal 
box,  the  wheel  is  pressed  tightly  to  place  and  the  short 
independent  axle  finds  a  thrust  bearing  on  its  inclo.sed 
end,  where  ample  lubrication  is  available.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  as  wheel  troubles  and  upkeep  expen.ses 
have  arisen  from  side  thrust,  the  cure  lies  in  removing 
this  influence  from  the  wheel  to  some  point  where  it 
can  do  no  harm.  The  end  of  the  independent  axle 
inside  of  the  tightly-sealed  box  receives  the  thrust,  and 
as  this  point  can  be  thoroughly  lubricated  at  all  times, 
a  difficulty  that  has  been  the  source  of  more  trouble 
and  expense  than  any  other  one  detail  connected  with 
mine-car  operation  has  been  successfully  and  .scien- 
tifically overcome.    (See  Fig.  5.) 

Four  Principles  in  Bearing  Construction 

The  following  four  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind 

and  applied   if  best  results  are   to  be  obtained:      (1) 

Wheels   should   be   fastened  to  their  axles;    (2)    roller 

bearings    run    easier   than    plain    or   bushed    bearings; 

(3)    the    efficiency    and    durability    of    roller    bearings 
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FIG.    5.      LUBRICATED  THRUST   BEARING 
Here  tiie  thrust  as  well  as  the  roller  bearing  receives  the  benefit 
of    the    lubricating    grease.      This    prevents    wear.      The    wlieel    is 
pressed  onto  the  axle  like  a   railroad  wheel  and  cannot  come  off. 

depend  upon  (a)  protection  from  grit  and  dirt,  and  (b) 
freedom  from  wear  incident  to  side  thrust;  (4)  all 
friction  must  be  kept  within  a  lubricated  area. 

The  Stevens  roller-bearing  axle  box  with  independent 
axle,  manufactured  by  the  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery 
Co.  and  illustrated  in  this  article,  was  designed  in 
conformity  with  the  above  principles,  and  as  it  will  run 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  without  attention 
so  far  as  lubrication  is  concerned  its  economy  in 
operation  is  obvious. 


Officials  of  District  No.  11,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  have  been  advised  of  a  strike  at  the  Tecumseh 
mine  at  Bicknell,  where  the  entire  force  is  idle  due  to  a 
walkout  of  the  machine  operators.  The  trouble  is  said  to 
have  arisen  over  a  limitation  of  space  alloted  the  machine 
men  and  also  to  a  dispute  regarding:  distribution  of  cars. 


Miners  at  the  Calora  Mine  No.  2  in  the  Jasonville  field 
resumed  work  recently  after  beinp:  idle  for  several  days. 
The  men  walked  out  on  strike  following:  some  difficulty 
about  shotfiring.  The  men  declared  the  shotfirer  failed  on 
one  occasion  to  explode  several  shots,  and.  in  consequence, 
they  refused  to  work. 


At  the  Lens  pits  during:  November,  the  Colliery  Guard- 
ian states,  the  water  level  lowered  by  23  m.  In  the  No.  5 
pit  at  35  m.,  an  extensive  breach  has  beon  discovered  in  the 
shaft  lining,  the  work  of  the  German  destroyers. 
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Under  the  Microscope  Coal  Has  Already  Lost 
Much  of  Its  Former  Mystery— IV* 

Pyrite  Was  Formed  After  Coal  Was  Deposited,  Apparently  in  Small  Crevices — 
Plant  Tissue  Is  Deflected  Around  Sand  Particles  and  Resin  but  Is  Discontinuous 
Where  Pyrite  Is  Found — Conjectures  as  to  the  True  Chemical  Character  cf  Coal 

By  REINHARDT  THIESSENf 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 


WHEN  speaking  of  the  sulphur  in  coal,  it  is 
pyrite  that  usually  is  referred  to.  This  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  form  of  balls,  lenses, 
nodules,  continuous  layers  and  thin  sheets  or  flakes, 
which  recur  in  horizontal  and  in  vertical  cleavage  fis- 
sures, and  in  these  forms  it  for  a  number  of  years  has 
received  considerable  attention.  In  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  eliminate  it  from  the  coal  before 
it  is  used  much  discussion  and  experimentation  has 
been  expended  on  it.  Unfortunately  the  microscope 
shows  that  the  pyrite  also  occurs  as  microscopic  particles 
disseminated  through  the  coal. 

These  particles  can  be  seen  only  when  thin  sections 
are  placed  under  a  microscope  which  gives  a  high 
degree  of  magnification  (Fig.  2).  When  so  seen  they 
appear  as  roughly  rounded  opaque  spots  varying  in  size 
from  about  20  to  50  microns.  Occasionally  many  par- 
ticles are  found  to  have  coalesced  into  rows  or  groups, 
in  that  case  forming  larger  aggregates.  When  isolated 
from  the  coal  they  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  globular 
with  a  rough  surface.  Under  high  magnification  it  is 
observed  that  the  roughness  consists  of  the  edges  and 
corners  of  extremely  minute  cubes.  In  making  a  thin 
section   these   particles   frequently   break    up   into   still 


FIG.    1.      VERTICAL    SECTIO.X    OF    YAGGIOR    COAT> 

At    a    magnification    of    1,000    diamotors    shows    characteristic 
sporc-oxines  and   otlicr  details. 


•Fourth  installment  of  article  entitled  "Recent  Developments 
in  the  Microscopic  Study  of  Coal."  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Coal  Mining  In.-^titute   of   America,   Dec.    9,  at    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

tReseardi  clicmist.   P.   S.    lUncau  of  Mines. 


more  minute  fragments.  At  a  still  higher  magnification 
it  will  be  noticed  that  these  particles  are  themselves 
minute  cubes. 

Pyrite  Clearly  Formed  After  Coal  Was  Made 

The  particles  of  pyrite  evidently  were  formed  after 
the  coal  had  been  laid  down.  Wherever  located  they 
seem  to  take  the  place  of  the  coal,  as  if  a  hole  had 
been  eaten  out  of  the  mass  and  filled  with  pyrite.  Any 
plant  structures  or  striae  are  discontinued  at  the  particle 
and  continue  on  the  other  side,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  sand,  resinous  or  carbonaceous  particles  the  plant 
structures  and  striae  are  bent  over  them. 

The  amount  of  microscopic  pyrite  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  section  and  in  different 
sections  from  the  same  bed,  as  well  as  in  different 
beds.  Hardly  a  section  is  made  in  which  no  such  par- 
ticles are  found.  Some  coals  like  those  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh seam  contain  relatively  few;  others,  like  those 
from  the  No,  5  bed  near  Vandalia,  Ind.,  contain  enor- 
mous numbers  of  such  particles.  Samples  taken  from 
the  No.  5  bed  at  La  Salle,  111.,  also  contain  large 
numbers,  while  those  from  some  parts  of  the  No.  6 
bed  of  Illinois  contain  relatively  few.  In  other  parts 
again,  as  at  the  Middle  Fork  mine,  quite  large  numbers 
are  present.  Microscopic  pyrite  particles  are  found  in 
greatest  number  in  the  anthraxylon,  or  bright  coal, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  bed  derived  from  wood 
(Fig.  2). 

Float-and-Sink  Separation  Our  Only  Hope 

In  view  of  the  extremely  small  size  of  the  pyrite 
particles  and  their  general  dissemination  through  the 
coal  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to  separate  this 
form  of  pyrite  by  means  of  ordinary  washing  processes. 
If  the  float-and-sink  methods  ever  prove  expedient 
there  may  be  some  hope.  By  taking  advantage  of  their 
greater  specific  gravity,  those  parts  of  the  coal  contain- 
ing pyrite  in  larger  amounts  may  be  separated  from 
parts  containing  none  or  relatively  few,  all  other  charac- 
teristics being  equal. 

Sulphur  also  exists  in  coal  in  an  invisible  form  called 
organic  sulphur;  at  least  it  exists  in  forms  which  the 
eye  cannot  identify  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  combination  this  sulphur  occurs. 
Wormley,  of  the  Ohio  State  Geological  Survey,  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  sulphur  in  coal  was 
not  all  in  the  form  of  pyrite,  and  M'Creath,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  showed  that  there  was 
more  sulphur  in  coal  than  the  pyrite  would  account  for. 
Kimbal  first  and  Drown  later  concluded  that  sulphur 
must  exist  in  coal  as  organic  sulphur. 

Little  work  has  since  been  done  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  of  this  form  of  sulphur.  Parr  and  Powell 
resumed  work  on  the  subject  a  few  years  ago,  and  at 
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present  the  Utter  is  continuinsr  this  work  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  mainly  with  the  object  of  tiindin^  how 
to  diminate  sulphar  from  gas  and  c<^e.  That  sulphur 
does  exist  in  coal  as  indicated  is  certain,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  like  nitrogen,  it  forms  a  part  of 
an  organic  compound  derived  directly  from  the  plants 
from  which  coal  originates.  In  plant  life  the  nature 
of  sa^or  is  quite  wdl  known. 

IbCKOSCOPE  Helps  Dexcbmine  Coal  Chemistry 

The  structure  of  coal  has  now  been  worked  out  quite 
satisfactorily.  From  what  is  known  of  plant  chemistry, 
it  is  quite  dear  what  idants  have  contributed  to  coaL 
From  a  micro6c<9ic  study  of  its  stractxire  it  is  now  also 
fairly  dearly  %en  what  parts  of  the  plants  have  re- 
niained,  but  as  to  the  real  dftemkal  nature  of  their 
maains  we  can  as  3ret  only  draw  inferences.  These 
inferences,  aided  by  cheaaical  tests,  will  in  the  near 
fiiture  enable  us  to  determine  tite  chemical  composition 
of  coaL 

It  has  been  made  dear  that  tiie  largest  part  of  tiie 
dry  matter  of  plants  as  a  whde  consists  of  ligno-cdhilose 
and  ceDoksev  and  so  coal  is  derived  prindpally  from 
those  substances.  Unfoitimatdy,  we  know  too  littie 
aboat  tiie  dec<HnpQ6ition  products  of  these  compounds. 
In  natural  peat  all  the  matter  which  by  its  structure 
and  nature  is  shown  to  be  of  woody  origin  consists 
no  knger  of  cdhdose^  ligno-cdlnkise  or  lignin.  What 
that  matter  is  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  coal  we  are  still  farther  away  from  the  answer 
and  yet  if  tiie  coals  were  derived  sole^  from  the  woody 
matter  of  plants,  its  study  would  be  relative  easy. 
Many  otiier  plant  products  enter  into  its  compositimL. 
and  aKhough  on  tiie  whole  these  form  by  Hr  the 
snaBex-  proportion  of  the  whole  coal,  yet  they  serve 
to  make  more  difficult  the  study  of  its  conqposition. 

Cbllo-o^s  Mixed  with  >Iaj{t  Other  Cojitpounds 

A  large  number  of  plant  products  besides  cefiolose 
are  presvat  in  modem  planr  life  -and  in  all  probability 
were  constitnoits  of  the  plaints  of  the  Carboniferous 
age.  Tite  ciwaiaistiy  of  these  in  the  Cving  plant,  how. 
e!««r,  is  mudi  belter  known  tiian  that  of  the  cdhiloses. 
Some  of  the  aMure  inqMiitant  are  (Kuteins,  resins,  waxes. 
fats,  oiK  slardk.  sugars,  gunt^  akohofts,  tannuis, 
gfaacosides.  tcxpeBe6>  camph<»s;.  phytosterines  and 
aBkakki^  While  »me  of  theis^r  are  present  in  the  plants 
in  only  smdl  proiiQitktts,  like  the  gfaxosides,  phyto^- 
teieaeb  and  otbos^  a  number,  like  the  resins,  fats  and 
waxes,  are  found  in  considerabfe  qfaankities. 

Many  plant  pgoducty  occur  in  amall  quantities,  but 
^dtatever  th^  belong  to  the  aramatic  or  ring  cooh 
pounds  and  tlieir  derivatives  they  are  of  great  »gnif- 
icance.  Hydrocarbon  conqpounds  that  contain  «kh«r  a 
siii^^  or  c<impwiwd  benml  ring  ar><|utte  stable.  Qsddii- 
ing  reagents,  for  esanple.  will  not  attack  the  benanl 
nag.  but  any  hydrocarbon  of  the  paralSa  groop  whidi 
is  attacked  to  tibat  ring,  as  an  end  gTx>txp  or  side  chain, 
is  icatfUy  Ranged  or  removed. 

Witt  a  group  of  dosed  rtags,  that  is, 
vritjh  the  n^pihtiialene.  anthracene  or 
piwninthicuii  mdeus  and  Oinr  derivatives,  behave  in 
tikn  manner.  Tkese  compwuiMb  are  waste  pKodncts  of 
pfant  assaaOation — ttat  is,  they  are  not  foodstul^ — and 
are  tfarvwa  off  or  deposited  in  certain  parts  of  the 
tissues.  Because  thegr  are  not  fdodstutfs  ttey  are  not 
usually  attacked  bar  organi*'—  like 


For  this  reason  many  of  produces  that 

in  but  amall  quantities  in  p^anu,    iKe  ^w*tirti. 
chinones.  aromatic  alcohols,  ketones  and  aldeh"^  -'^  '>nd 
their  derivatives,  terpenes,  camphors  and  phjrt  es, 

alkaloids  and  others  that  may  have  remained  in  the 
coal-forming  dduis,  may  have  been  accunmlated  or  con- 
centrated ^^as  we  have  seen  that  the  r^^"-^  have  been  i 
and  thus  are  found  in  considerable  .ies  in  coal, 

as  is  clearly  revealed  when  coal  is  distilled. 

MiCBOCUEMICAL  TESTS  RE\TL\L  RIXG  COMPOUNDS 

In  peat  the  preaoice  of  many  of  the  ring  compounds 
found  in  i^ants  may  be  shown  by  means  of  microckeni- 
ical  tests.  In  the  lignites  some  of  these  compounds 
can  still  be  detected.  In  bituminous  coals,  however. 
none  can  be  revealed  by  such  means,  but  whoi  coal  is 
subjected  to  distillation,  many  of  those  compounds  or 
their  derivatives  appear  in  the  distillates. 

During  the  whole  process  of  the  transformatioD  of 
plant  substances  into  coal  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of 
oxygen.  More  correctly,  there  was  a  loss  abo  of  carixm 
and  hydrogen,  but  relatively  the  oxygen  suffered  a 
greater  loss  than  the  other  two  elements.  This  is  what 
geologists  can  deo^cygenation.  What  other  changes  have 
takes  place  in  th~  ranic  ctMiqwunds  besides  tike  loss 
of  oxygen  i>  rrt  ._   known.    It  may  be  polymfniza- 

ti<m,  dehy  n.  or  both.     It  is  certain  that  in 

soaae   cases    c  rakes   place. 

A-  retene.  a  fossil  resin  foucd 

'"'"   ■  T  ......   ...   ._.-c>il  conifers.     It  is  a  hydro- 

.:  thr-?*?  rirsn?  ^th  erlv  one  hydro^n  atom 
^-  It  may  be  derived 

t>y  ".ruents  of  resin — 

•bieiiu.  _. — Cii  has  been  shown  by 

Vestert-r.^   —   _r  — .  .  it  is.  therefore,  related 

to  these.  But  abietin:.  .  pLmario  acid  have  two 
hydrogen  atoms  attadied  lo  each  free-carbon  atom 
instead  of  «uie. 

Tliere  has  hem  not  only  a  ranoval  of  the  oxyg^en  but 
also  a  rcmoTal  of  one  of  eadi  of  tiie  two  hydrogen 
atoms  attached  to  the  carbmi  atoms  in  the  chan^  from 
the  resin  acids  to  retene.  Chemists  call  this  dehydro- 
gwnntion.  Fiditdite  is  another  fossil  resin,  also  found 
in  peat,  lignite  and  fossil  wood  and  sometimes  associated 
with  reten^  and  it  also  is  supposed  to  be  derived  frt»n 
either  abietinic  or  pimaric  acid.  But  in  this  case  each 
side  group  containing  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by 
two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  in  every  place  where  retene 
k(BS  one  hydrogea  atom  attached  to  a  carbon  atom, 
fidbtdite  has  two.  Fichtelite  is  among  the  most  stable 
wrganic  cooBpouMk  known.  Amber  and  succinite  also 
are  fossO  resins  with  a  similar  history.  Those  examples 
are  girai  to  convey  an  idea  as  to  what  in  all  probability 
has  happened  to  the  many  well-known  compounds  which 
are  omtained  in  plants. 

What  was  said  concerning  the  aromatic  or  ring  com- 
pounds and  tiidr  derivatives  is  true  also  to  some  extent 
of  tile  aKphatic  or  chain  compounds  and  the  compounds 
derived  from  them,  aMMKtgh  these  are  not  as  stable  as 
the  rii^r  conponnds.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
aliphatic  conqpounds  constitute  *-  -  -  -'- ■  '— -^j-  p^^ 
of  tiie  plant  substance.    The  ..-  ..  fats, 

starch,  akoliols,  proteins,  sugars  and  acids  belong  in 
that  classification. 

Tkdr  radical  or  nudeus  is  a  para&a  chain  to  v  .oh 
are  attadMd  various  end  groups  containing  ox^iren.  that 
make  them  what  they  are.  S<»oe  of  the  plant  sub- 
stances, like  starch,  sugar  and  protein,  may  decompose 
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FIG.  2.     BRIGHT  COAL,  FROM  MIDDLE  FORK,  ILL. 
This    thin    cross-section    clearly    shows    the   finely    disseminated 
pyrite   particles  in   the   No.    6   bed   of   Illinois.      The  magnification 
is    200    diameters.      It   will   be   noted   how    grinding  has    smudged 
the  pyrite  crystals  into  crystals  of  still  finer  size. 

readily,  but  not  without  leaving  some  of  the  decomposi- 
tion products  behind.  Others,  like  fats,  waxes  and 
cellulose,  are  relatively  stable.  Their  end  groups — that 
is,  that  group  that  makes  a  fatty  acid  or  an  alcohol, 
or  whatever  it  is,  out  of  a  paraffin — are  more  easily 
removed  and  a  paraffin   remains. 

Fats  Less  Permanent  Than  Ring  Compounds 

Supposing  the  root  stocks  of  one  of  the  coal-forming 
plants  had  contained  in  a  part  of  its  tissue  20  per  cent 
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FIG.    3.      BENZENE   RING  AND   DERIVATIVES 
Benzene,  CeHe,  a  single  ring ;  naphthalene,  CjoHg,  a  double  ring  ; 
toluene,    CoHoCHa,    benzene    ring    with    side    chain ;    benzoic    aid, 
C6HBCO2H,  ring  the  same  with  the  side  chain  oxidized. 

of  fat,  consisting  of  palm  and  Japan  oils,  as  in  one 
of  the  living  plants  of  today;  those  oils  would  split 
into  their  respective  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  During 
the  coal-forming  period,  the  fatty  acids,  as  well  as  the 
glycerin,  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  deprived  of 
the  end  groups  containing  the  oxygen,  and  two  corre- 
sponding paraffins  would  be  formed.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  as  already  stated,  that  the  coal  forming  process 
is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  oxygen. 

All  plants  contain  more  or  less  fats  and  oils,  ranging 
from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  to  as  much  as  75  per 
cent  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant.  There  is  hardly 
a  living  plant  cell  that  has  no  fat  or  oil  in  it,  but 
it  is   more   concentrated   in   certain   tissues,   as   seeds. 


fruits  and  roots.     In  the  peats  some  of  the  fats  and 
oils  may  still  be  detected. 

In  the  lignites  also  they  may  yet  be  discovered, 
although  with  difficulty  on  account  of  their  changed 
nature.  In  the  coals  neither  the  fats  nor  the  oils  are 
recognized  as  such  by  the  microscope  except  in  the 
spores  and  cuticles  which  yield  oil.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  for  a  minute  that  they  have  been  lost  completely 
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FIG.  4.     ANTHRACENE  AND  PHENANTHRENE 
Anthracene  is   represented   by  three  benzol  rings.      Its   formula 
i.s  CjiHio.     The  ring  compound  which  represents   phenanthrene   is 
different  but  the  formula  is  still  C14H10. 

in  coal,  and  aside  from  spores  they  should  be  present 
either  as  oils  or  as  "kerogens" — that  is,  oil-yielding 
substances. 

The  leaves,  young  stems,  petioles,  fruits  and  often 
older  stems  are  covered  with  a  protective  layer  called 
cuticle.  This  covering  is  composed  of  oils  and  waxes 
as  is  also  the  outer  covering  of  spores  and  pollen  grains, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  are  characteristic  constituents 
of  peat,  lignites,  oil  shales,  coal  and  especially  cannel 
co£l.  In  Europe  there  are  certain  deposits,  known  as 
pyropissite,*  that  are  of  great  value  by  reason  of  the 
oils  and  waxes  that  may  be  distilled  from  them.  These 
deposits  consist  largely  of  spore  matter,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  large  quantities  of  oil  and  wax  which 


FIG.  5.  ILLINOIS  OIL  SHALF: 
Thin  cross-section  magnified  1,000  diameters.  This  section  was 
taken  from  a  place  just  below  the  big  spore-exine  shown  m  I-  ig.  11 
of  tlie  second  installment.  It  shows  that  the  organic  matter  oT 
the  mass  between  the  large  spore-exines  also  is  largely  compQsea 
of  spore  matter.     The  black  areas  represent  pyrite  particles. 

•Friable  coaly  substance  which  forms  a  layer  6  to  9  in.  thick 
on  brown  coal  at  Weissonfels.  near  Hall^.  On  distillation  it 
affords  62  per  cent  of  paraflin— Dana's  "A  System  of  Mmeralog>. 
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they  contain.  We  have  not  developed  such  industries  in 
this  country,  although  deposits  consisting  largely  of 
spore  matter  are  known.  One  at  Lester,  Ark.,  has  been 
utilized  in  a  crude  way  for  the  distillation  of  oil  and 
a  relatively  large  yield  has  been  obtained.  The  cannel 
coals  were  quite  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose 
before  petroleum  was  discovered  in  the  rock.  Today, 
when  the  oil  wells  are  waning,  attention  is  again 
being  turned  to  the  oil  shales.  Owing  to  the  spore 
matter  of  which  the  organic  material  is  largely  com- 
posed they  promise  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  oil. 


Schedule-Rating  Rules  as  Applied  to 
Distance  of  Timber  from  Face 

ON  DEC.  16  the  coal-mine  section  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Compensation  Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau 
held  a  hearing  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  to  change  the  distance  between 
the  last  row  of  props  and  the  working  face  from  6  ft., 
as  at  present,  to  3  ft.  Under  the  arrangement  proposed 
the  props  would,  before  shooting,  be  set  3  ft.  from 
the  face.  Dr.  Downey,  who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
addressed  the  fifty  or  so  mining  men  present,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  half  the  total 
accident  loss  comes  from  falls  of  roof,  mostly  at  the 
face  and  between  the  last  set  of  timbers  and  the  coal. 
In  the  four-year  period  1916-1919  there  were  879 
fatal  accidents  from  this  cause  and  490  happened  while 
the  men  killed  were  mining  or  loading  coal.  In  drill- 
ing the  coal  21  men  were  killed,  24  men  were  fatally 
injured  when  going  back  to  inspect  the  result  of  their 
shots,  18  were  killed  while  testing  roof,  69  when  setting 
and  75  when  pulling  props.  While  pulling  down  slate 
28  were  killed,  11  lost  their  lives  when  working  on 
tracks*  14  while  traveling  on  roadways  and  127  in  ways 
not  specified.  Two  were  killed  by  falling  props.  Besides 
this,  97  men  were  killed  by  falls  of  coal.  Of  the  total 
number  of  men  killed  323  lost  their  lives  on  pillar  work, 
507  in  rooms,  and  144  on  entries. 

Seeks  Greater  Safety  for  Workers 

The  doctor  thought  that  some  method  of  timbering 
might  be  devised  whereby  the  deaths  from  this  source 
could  be  materially  decreased,  and  the  desire  to  find  out 
if  this  were  possible  led  him  to  call  the  hearing.  He 
pointed  out  that  practically  every  operation  con- 
nected with  the  actual  mining  of  the  coal  is  done  under 
the  roof  which  stretches  between  the  face  and  the  last 
set  of  timbers  and  that  according  to  the  present  stan- 
dards this  distance  was  12  ft.  By  deci*easing  this 
distance  to  9  ft.  he  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  men 
would  be  enhanced,  but  he  desired  to  find  out  if  the 
idea  was   practicable. 

A  couple  of  months  before  the  meeting  was  called 
the  Compensation  Bureau  had  appointed  two  commit- 
tees to  make  actual  tests  in  the  field  to  see  what  effect 
on  the  mining  a  closer  placing  of  the  props  to  the  face 
would  actually  have.  From  these  tests  results  were 
obtained  that  showed  that  props  set  3  ft.  from  the 
face  would  continue  to  stand  despite  the  shooting  of 
the  coal  and  that  wherever  the  props  were  shot  down, 
black  powder  had  been  used. 

It  was  further  shown  that  with  the  props  placed  3 
ft.  from  the  face  before  shooting,  sufficient  space  was 
allowed  for  the  sumping  of  a  shortwall  machine,  but 


there  was  not  sufficient  room  to  u.se  a  brea-st  machine 
unless  the  props  were  removed.  Dr.  Downey  did  not 
think  that  this  was  of  importance,  as  he  stated  that 
there  were  only  a  comparatively  few  breast  machines  in 
use.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  in  1919  there  were 
more  than  1,448  and  in  1920  more  than  1,496.  Approx- 
imately 25  per  cent  of  all  the  machines  in  the  state 
are  breast  machines.  With  a  3-ft.  clearance  there  also 
would  be  insufficient  room  for  the  operation  of  arcwall 
and  straight-face  machines. 

It  w.-^s  shown  that  the  timbers  set  by  the  committee 
were  set  tight  to  prevent  their  being  dislodged.  This, 
however,  is  bad  practice,  for  a  timber  should  be  placed 
in  position  so  loosely  that  when  the  weight  comes  upon 
it,  it  will  not  snap  as  it  will  when  it  has  been  wedged 
tightly  into  place. 

The  mining  officials  declared  in  their  turn  that  with 
props  so  near  the  face,  the  men,  being  compelled  to 
work  in  close  quarters,  would  be  likely  to  be  killed  if 
the  coal  started  to  roll.  They  declared  that  the  records 
obtained  by  the  Compensation  Board  were  not  com- 
plete enough  to  fully  determine  the  actual  causes  of 
accidents.  The  fatalities  might  be  caused  by  actual  roof 
falls  or  by  falls  of  draw  slate  or  by  the  rolling  of  coal 
or  by  some  combination  of  these  occurrences,  and  they 
felt  that  the  board  ought  to  make  such  an  investigation 
of  these  causes  as  would  determine  exactly  what  they 
were  and  that  upon  that  knowledge  they  should  fix  their 
standards. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  after  the  hearing  was 
finished  it  was  decided  to  postpone  action  on  this  sug- 
gested standard  and  to  try  the  old  one  for  another 
year  and  meanwhile  obtain  better  data,  so  that  more 
exact  action  could  be  taken.  At  the  same  meeting 
some  minor  changes  in  the  electrical  standards  at  mines 
were  adopted. 


In  its  annual  report  the  Bureau  of  Standards  says 
its  mine-scale  investigation  has  been  delayed  due  to  resig- 
nation of  scientific  men  and  the  necessity  of  training  new 
men  for  the  work.  The  bituminous  coal  strike  also  cur- 
tailed the  work.  A  total  of  221  mine  scales  were  investi- 
gated, 72  being  found  to  be  within  the  allowed  tolerance, 
which  is  0.4  per  cent.  The  Bureau  says  that  conditions 
under  which  mine  scales  are  installed  and  operated  are 
unfavorable  to  continued  accuracy,  but  that  no  injustice 
results  by  allowing  the  tolerance.  Where  scales  were  found 
accurate,  distrust  and  suspicion  were  allayed  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers  and  operaHon  continued  with  better  feeling 
on  both  sides.  Where  scales  were  found  inaccurate,  cor- 
rective measures  were  applied  and  both  parties  were  satis- 
fied. The  mine  scales  investigations  were  in  new  mining 
regions  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Georgia. 


Estimates  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  submitted  to  Con  cress  include  50,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  9,000  tons  of  anthracite. 


Closing  of  the  Soo  locks  Monday,  Dec.  27,  officially 
marked  the  close  of  the  1920  navigation  season  in  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes.  It  was  the  latest  closing  in  the  history  of  the 
Soo  Canals. 


More  than  six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  fuel  bill — coal  and  oil — for  the  various 
city  departments  of  Greater  New  York  in  1921,  accordine  to 
the  budget  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Of  this 
amount  the  Board  of  Education  will  require  $1,73S.548.S7 
to  pay  for  heating  the  various  school  buildings  and  :'.e  other 
buildings  controlled  by  it,  while  the  Department  of  Plant 
and  Structures  will  require  $1,033,877  to  pay  its  fuel  bUls. 
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Engineers  Afforded  Latest  Information  on 
Powdered  Coal  and  Briquets 

Results  of  Pulverized-Coal  Tests  at  Lykens  Colliery — Low  Carbon 
Dioxide  Not  Inconsistent  with  Efficiency — Anthracite  Dust  in 
Streams  Is  a  Total  Loss — Briquetting  Anthracite  Fines — Bethle- 
hem Steel  Has   for  Years   Used   Pulverized    Coal   to  Advantage 

By  R.  Dawson  Hall 

New  York  City 


SOME  of  the  interesting  discussions  which  closed 
the  meeting  of  the  Engineers  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
the  early  part  of  which  was  reported  in  Coal  Age 
Dec.  23,  1920,  on  pages  1280-1282,  are  worthy  of  publi- 
cation as  they  represent  the  latest  advances  in  the  arts 
to  which  they  make  reference. 

I.  R.  Wyllie,  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  stated  that  in 
his  experiments  with  pulverized  coal  under  boilers  at 
Lykens  Colliery  he  got  the  highest  efficiency  with  10  to 
11  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  stack  gases.  When 
14  to  17  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  was  obtained  he 
could  not  get  such  a  high  rating  from  the  boilers  as  he 
did  with  lower  percentages  of  dioxide.  The  greater 
efficiency  with  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  air  was 
contrary  to  theory  but  seemed  to  be  proved  in  actual 
practice.  The  larger  quantity  of  air  admitted  decreased 
the  heat  of  the  fire  but  apparently  that  was  compensated 
by  the  greater  velocity  of  the  gases.  Mr.  Wyllie  passed 
around  the  interesting  table  which  is  included  in  this 
article  and  which  will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 

Mr.  Savage,  of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  said 
that  powdered  anthracite  coal  was  not  suited  to  low 
ratings  and  intermittent  loads.  He  said  that  high  effi- 
ciencies could  be  obtained  but  not  high  boiler  ratings. 

R.  H.  Vail  on  being  asked  what  sizes  of  material 
usually  were  fed  to  fine  grinding  mills  replied  that  it 
was  usual  in  the  West  to  reduce  the  material  to  from  i 
in.  to  I  in.  before  putting  it  through  the  final  stages. 
Asked  by  William  Griffith,  of  Scranton,  whether  a  better 
result  would  be  obtained  if  material  running  between  -iW 
and  3%  in.  before  final  pulverization  were  used,  Mr.  Vail 
said  that  it  would.  Mr.  Griffith  presented  fine  material 
obtained  by  collecting  dirty  water  from  a  stream  flow  in 
the  anthracite  region.  He  said  that  he  believed  that 
there  were  prodigious  quantities  of  coal  in  the  rivers  of 
the  anthracite  regions  and  that  the  coal  the  dredging 
companies  were  trying  to  save  was  barely  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  that  the  rivers  were  con- 
veying. 

Briquetting  with  Starch  and  Asphaltum 

J.  H.  Kennedy  spoke  on  the  briquetting  of  anthracite. 
He  said  that  the  briquets  must  be  waterproof  and  hard 
but  they  must  not  be  so  hard  as  to  be  brittle.  They 
must  also  not  melt  down  in  the  fire.  This  company  was 
using  the  C.  E.  Hite  process,  the  binder  used  in  which 
was  composed  of  one  part  of  starch,  twelve  parts  of 
water  and  two  parts  of  asphaltum.  The  starch  was 
mixed  in  cold  water  because  with  hot  water  it  will  be- 
come lumpy.    The  mixture  is  added  to  boiling  water. 

The  binder  is  8  per  cent  of  the  mixture,  the  other  92 
per  cent  being  culm.  The  briquets,  or  boulets,  are  made 
on  a  Belgian  press.    The  briquet  when  made  is  soft;  to 


get  a  hard  briquet  the  water  must  be  taken  out  and 
this  must  be  done  carefully.  It  would  not  do  to  harden 
the  outside  of  the  briquet,  making  the  steam  generated 
within  break  its  way  to  the  surface  as  the  heating  con- 
tinued, thus  disrupting  the  briquet.  The  briquet  is 
passed  through  a  tube  100  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  first  compartment  is  heated  to  210  deg.  F.  and  the 
second  to  350  to  400  deg. 

This  latter  temperature  dextrinizes  the  starch  and 
hardens  the  briquet,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat 
the  briquet  to  a  higher  temperature,  as  the  starch  is 
likely  to  carbonize  at  450  deg.  F.  and  the  briquet  will 
then  be  brittle.  After  that  the  briquets  are  allowed  to 
harden  for  a  while  at  atmospheric  temperature.  In 
burning  such  briquets  clinkers  rarely  form.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  less  draft  in  burning  them  than  when 
burning  anthracite  coal.  The  briquets  weigh  2i  oz. 
each. 

The  culm  used  is  that  from  the  Lykens  Valley,  which 
is  low  in  ash.  The  only  preparation  is  drying  and 
screening.  The  coal  is  not  washed.  An  analysis  shows : 
Moisture,  1.17  per  cent;  volatile  matter,  13.38  per  cent; 
fixed  carbon,  75.29  per  cent;  ash,  10.16  per  cent;  sul- 
phur, 0.64  per  cent.  Calorimetric  tests  show  a  heating 
capacity  of  14,090  B.t.u. 

No  Trouble  Till  Anthracite  Is  Pulverized 

W.  W.  Pettebone,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  said 
that  his  company  had  been  using  pulverized  bituminous 
coal  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  it  being  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  this  form  of  fuel.  Fuller  mills  were  used  and 
they  had  given  unfailing  saf^isfaction.  In  March,  1920, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  change  over  from  bituminous 
to  anthracite  river  coal  and  in  ten  days  the  Fuller  mills 
had  broken  down,  though  no  trouble  had  been  experi- 
enced in  operating  with  bituminous  coal. 

Properly  pulverized  anthracite  can  be  burned  very 
successfully.  His  experience  with  bituminous  coal 
showed  that  when  too  much  speed  is  used  in  pulveriza- 
tion oversize  may  be  formed.  This  may  be  burned  by 
turning  compressed  air  on  the  fallen  material,  which 
raises  it  into  the  flame  under  the  boiler.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  use  too  much  compressed  air,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  burst  of  flame  which  almost  amounts  to  an 
explosion. 

He  found  that  he  obtained  a  monthly  efficiency  of  80 
per  cent,  but  in  figuring  this  he  deducted  nothing  for 
the  use  of  air  in  the  fan,  which,  of  course,  reduced  the 
net  efficiency.  In  obtaining  a  steam  production  con- 
siderably over  the  rating  of  the  boiler  there  was  a  risk 
of  burning  out  the  furnace.  He  could  not  say  what 
excess  boiler  rating  it  would  be  safe  to  seek  in  the 
burning  of  pulverized  anthracite. 
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Results  of  Boiler  Trials  Made  at  Pulverized  Fuel  Plant,  Lykens,  Pa. 

TYPE  OF  BOILKH:    B.  &  W.  INCLINED  HEADER,  3  PASS,  7  HIGH  x  16  V\  IDK 

Date  of  trial Feb.  21      Feh.   23      Feb.  28  Mar,  4  Mar.  5  Mar.  12     Mar.  13  Apr.  8  Apr.   29  Aug.  4      Apr    23 

1  Number  of  boilers  tested 1  .  I  I  I  »  oi  »  4,]  4  ql  4  li  =;  J  6  20 

2  Duration  of  trial Hr.  5  5  3  2.75  4  8  83  3  417  4  9j  4  28  >  88  6  ZO 

S^TTari'hea&HrUrb                 Sq.ft.  2.357  2,357  2.347  2.357  2.357  2.357  2,357  2,337  2.357  2  357  2,357 

5  Kind  of  furnace  (Ilanna) No.  3  .No.  3  .\o.  3  No.  3  No   3  No.  3  No.  3  No.  4  No.  4  .o4  No.  4 

11  Height  of  stack  above  dead  plate Ft.  64  64  64  64  64  64  64  64  64  64  64 

12  Size  of  stack  (diameter) 5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  5  ft.  j  ft.  5  ft. 

l3^StT2mDres.sureinboilerbygage Lb.  118  7  119  8  120  9  117  6  117  0  115.7  117  0  117  2  112  4  107   1  116_^6 

4  Draft  in  flue  behind  boiler   ..    In.  0.436  0  415  0  398  0.378  0.371  0.365  0.374  0.362  0  388  0  350  0.329 

5  Dratinfurnaoeatbottom   In.  0   161  0   184  0.163  0.156  0   148  0.212  0.178  0.201  0   172  0   154  0.196 

6  iSt  in  furnace  at  top In.  0  040  0  050  0  041  0  028  0  028  0.044  0.041  0  050  0.048  0  033  0  0,4 

7  Da     inboileruttop'istpas.s In.  0  037  0  046  0  053  0.032  0.032  0.087  0.061  0.034  0  036  0  021  0  049 

18  Draft  in  boiler  at  bottom  2nd  pass In.  0   108  0  099  0.144  0.108  0.129  0.158  0.143  0     30  0.04  0.08>  0.      I 

19  Draft  in  boiler  at  top  3rd  pass In.  0   161  0.131  0.240  0.147  0.202  0.201  0.204  0   144  0   124  0  096  0.16 

22  Blast  at  riser  on  pipe In.  1.70  1493  2.20  1.84  2.06  2.025  3.775  2.60  2.02  2.29  1.71 

3 1'^OHeedtater  entering  boiler Deg.  193  192  195  189  '190  194.5  195.6  194  192  197  194 

32  Of  escaping  gases Deg.  625  620  627  633  633  676  825  627  617  630  562 

34  Kind  of  fuel  (pulverized) Lykens  Lykens      Lykens  Lykens  Lykens  Lykens  Lykens  Lykens  Lykens  Lyk^Seam  Lvk  No.  Coke 

slush  slush  slush  slush  slush  slush  plush  slu-sh  slush  Dirr  24  3Bwt.  Braij^ 

35  Moisture Percent  0.60  0  50  0.57  0  45  0.35  0.60  0.51  0  78  0  60  125  0.99 

36  VoTatile  matter                                      ...     Percent  8.33  8  55  8.31  8.56  8.52  8.65  9.34  8.67  8.09  8  5j  9.89 

37  FrxedcaZn  '..■;::■.;;:::;:::                    percent  77  so  7935  77.63  78  78  79.73  78.27  77.70  79. 6O  SO.n  78.30  73.76 

38  Ash                                                                       Percent  13  27  1110  13  47  12   21  1140  12.48  12.45  10  95  11.20  1190  1 J  36 
40Calorificvalueperib.;dryV.V.V.V.V.".'..     B.t.u.  13.120  13.426  13.124  13,170  13  310  13.194  13  302  13  509  13.407  13.289  12.190 

41  Weigh'  .f  fuela   fi  ed,.    lb.  5,492  5  084  5,208  3  330  5,003  18,837  8.234  8.IO5  3.963  6.564  6.918 

42  Weight  of  dry  fuel.... Lb.  5.459  3.039  5.248  3,534  4.985  13.754  8  212  6.117  3.939  6.482  6.850 

46^Thrmieh  *!  00  mesh                                            Percent  96  42  93  94  95  00  93.00  94.00  96.80  97.00  96.00  97  90  99.36  98.30 

t?  Through  2ooS;esh::;.::.:.::: ::::;:::  percint  86.73  7980  82.50  77. so  79.50  84.43  85.70  85  so  89.50  90.68  92. 60 

50^Q!ia'liryo7ste°mW  steam  equals  1.00)      1.00  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

51   Factor  of  evaporation 1.062  1.063  I    060  1.065  1    065  1    060  1.059  1.061  1   062  1.056  1.060 

52^ater  dumped  to  boiler Lb.  53.970  46,277  39,863  28.150  41.634  112.566  63.616  60.532  40,863  67,848  61.303 

"r^ora'ndTt*2T2X'F°^'"!'° .''':':  .'*.''"    Lb.  57.316  49,192  42.255  29.980  44.340  119,320  67.369  64.224  43,396  71.647  64.981 

'^r^ol^'l^t^mTerF^l^l'.^'.'^.T'"     Lb.  11,463  9,838  14,085  10.902  11.085  13.513  ,9.716  .2,975  10.139  12,185  10.481 
Horsepower: 

55  On  basis  of  34.5  lb.  evaporation  per  hour  ,,,   ,         ,«,   ,  c,   ,-  i-,^  -ini  n  ici  t  tn-i  a 
from  and  at  21 2  deg.  F..   Hp.  332.3  297  408  36  231.3         391.7  57J5  376  293.9  353.2  303.9 

56  Builder's  rating Hp.  250  250  230  250  250  250  250  250  250  25(^  250 

57  Per  cent  of  rating  developed 133  114.7          163  126  128.5          156.7  228.6  150.4          117.6  141.3  121.6 

Economic  Results: 

58  Water  pumped  to  boiler  perlb.  of  fuel  as    ^^  9  83  9   10  7  35  7.93  8  32  8.14  7.71  9.82  10.31  10.33  8.86 

59  Equivalent  evaporationperlb.of  dry  fuel    Lb'.  10.5  9^2  8  05  8  48  8J9  8^67  8  20  10  49  1 L  02  11_05  9  49 

60  Total  heat  absorbed  per  lb.  of  dry  fuel.  .     B.t.u.  10.189  9.432  7,812  8,229  8  627  8  413  .7  960  10  180  10  694  10  723  9  209 

61  Combined  efficiency  of  furnace  and  boiler    Percent  77.7  70  2  59.5  62.5  64.8  63.8  59.9  7d.3  79.7  80.7  73.5 
Rates  of  Evaporation  and  Combustion: 

62  Equivalent  evaporation  per  sq.ft.  of  water 

heating  surface Lb.  4.86  4.17  3.93  4.62  4  70  5.73  8.36  5.50  4.34  5.   7  4.44 

66  Dry  fuel  burned  cerhp.  per  hour Lb.  3.27  3.55  4.28  4.07  3.88  3.98  4.21          3.13  3.12  3.53 

Analysisof  Gases  Top  1st  Pass  ..  ,„„  iioa 

67  Carbon  dioxide 14.0  9.50  12  4  10.0  11.7  17.3  18  2  12.4  10  8  10.0  11.96 

NOTE.— Item  41  was  taken  from  revolutions  of  .screw  conveyor  and  is  not  considered  to  be  very  reliable. 


Future  of  Oil  as  Boiler  Fuel  is  Doubtful 
Even  in  Stationary  Service 

IN  A  paper  on  "Burning  Coal  at  100-Per  Cent  B.t.u. 
Efficiency"  read  at  the  Fuel-Economy  Symposium 
held  in  New  York,  Sept.  21,  1920,  W.  0.  Rendel  exhibited 
a  chart  demonstrating  the  relative  number  of  British 
thermal  units  that  can  be  purchased  for  a  cent  at  pres- 
ent fuel  prices.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that,  in  Mr. 
Rendel's  opinion,  coal,  whole  and  powdered,  distances 
its  old  opponents  producer  gas,  natural  gas  and  oil. 

Powdered  coal  leads  the  procession  as  the  latest  and 
best  form  of.  fuel.  Oil  has  its  advantages  in  marine 
service,  because  it  is  readily  loaded  and  can  be  stowed 
in  inaccessible  corners,  but,  on  the  whole,  powdered 
coal  may,  even  in  this  particular,  be  made  equally  avail- 
able and  with  its  greater  efficiency  be  found  of  equal  or 
greater   service. 

Mr.  Rendel  mentioned  that  in  one  plant  the  fuel  con- 
sumption per  ton  of  material  produced  was  reduced 
from  244  lb.  hand-fired  to  60  lb.  with  powdered  coal  as 
fuel.  Yet  a  coal  of  much  poorer  grade  was  used  for 
the  powdered  material  than  was  furnished  for  hand- 
firing.  At  another  plant  the  reduction  was  from  440  lb. 
stoker-fired  to  185  lb.  when  the  firing  w^s  with  pow- 
dered coal.  A  new  era  in  steam  generation  is  on  its 
way,  and  it  would  seem  that  coal  men  should  prepare 
for  it  by  supplying  the  market  with  the  new  size — 
impalpable  dust. 


RELATIVE  THERMAL  EFFICIEXCT  FOR  ONE  CENT 

AT  PRESENT  PRICES 

Unmanufactured    coal    properly    fired    had    no    successful    rival 

for  boiler  use  till  powdered  coal   appeared.     Now  that  the  value 

of  coal  dust  is  established  the  coal  operator  should  see  that  the 

business  of  manufacturing  it  does  not  escape  him. 
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Why  the  Export  Coal  Business  of  America 
Should  Be  Buik  Up— III 

British  Good  Will,  Gained  Through  Long  Pre-eminence  in 
the  Trade,  a  Handicap  to  Newcomer — English  Financial 
Control  Shaken  by  the  War — America  Has  Large  Reserves, 
Rich  Seams,  Machine  Production  and  Low  Costs  Per  Ton 

By  Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  Ph.D.* 


IN  THE  preceding  installment  was  shown  what  coal 
exports  have  meant  to  Great  Britain.  There  now 
remains  the  task  of  demonstrating  in  what  way  and  to 
what  extent  the  British  lesson  may  be  applied  to  our  own 
conditions.  It  should  be  understood  from  the  outset  that 
coal  exports  can  never  again  mean  to  any  country  quite  as 
much  as  they  meant  to  England  around  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  At  that  time  there  hardly  was  a 
portion  of  the  globe  where  British  coal  could  not  be  found. 
But  since  then  important  changes  have  occurred.  World 
supply  and  world  demand  of  coal  have  been  almost  revo- 
lutionized. 

To  take  up  the  question  of  the  demand  first,  ship  con- 
struction and  ship  operation  have  been  altered  so  as  to 
reduce  the  value  of  coal  exports  to  shipping  as  ballast 
cargo.  In  the  days  when  ships  had  to  buy  sand  or  stone 
or  similar  material  to  serve  as  ballast  and  then  had  to  rent 
lots  upon  which  to  dump  their  ballast,  a  cargo  of  coal  was 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  today,  when  the  double  bottom, 
allowing  the  use  of  water  ballast,  has  done  away  with  this 
practice. 

Then  the  increasing  use  of  fuel  oil  for  ship  propulsion 
has — at  least  relatively  speaking — reduced  the  importance 
of  coal  exports  for  the  merchant  marines  of  the  world. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  practically  all  merchant  steamers 
plowing  the  seven  seas  depended  on  coal  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  coal  exported  from  Great  Britain  was 
destined  to  the  numerous  coaling  stations  that  dot  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  world.  There  it  was  sold  to  the  steamers  which 
called  to  replenish  their  bunker  supply.  Today,  according 
to  a  recent  statement  of  Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  about  75  per  cent  of  our  entire  mer- 
chant fleet  burns  oil  for  fuel,  as  compared  with  about  15 
per  cent  for  all  foreign  shipping.  This  rapid  advance  of 
oil  as  marine  fuel  naturally  has  cut  into  the  demand  for 
coal,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  world  is  growing,  so  that  in  absolute  figures  the 
demand  for  coal  for  marine  purposes  has  not  lessened  to 
the  same  extent,  if  at  all. 

Coal  Production  Now  More  Widespread 

More  serious  are  the  changes  which  have  affected  the 
production  of  coal.  Generally  speaking,  we  may  say,  world 
coal  production  is  more  difi'used  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  Such  countries  as  Japan,  A'-,  iralia.  Natal,  Chile  and 
Australia,  which  during  the  nineteenth  century  contributed 
but  little  to  the  fuel  supply  of  the  world,  have  not  only 
become  large-scale  producers  but  are  successfully  compet- 
ing for  international  coal  trade  with  the  older  coal  pro- 
ducers, England  and  America.  Instead  of  British  coal 
being  sold  at  Cape  Town  and  Bombay,  Indian  and  South 
African  coals  not  only  supply  their  own  territories  but  even 
invade  the  Mediterranean  market.f  England  feels  this 
competition  severely,  and  there  is  no  rea.jon  why  we  should 
be  immune  from  its  effects. 

The  next  question  is:  To  what  extent  can  the  United 
States  compete  with  England  for  these  restricted  overseas 
markets?      Do   we   enjoy   the   same   advantages    as    Great 

■  * 

•Professor  of  commerce,  the  James  MllUkln  University.  De- 
catur, 111. 

tA  recent  press  dispatch  reported  a  cargo  of  Chinese  coal  for 
Newcastle,  England — "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle" ! 


Britain  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  coal?  The  remark- 
ably favorable  position  of  Great  Britain  was  well  described 
in  a  French  official  report  on  the  position  of  the  coal  trade 
in  1859  as  follows: 

England  is  the  most  favored  country  in  Europe  in  the  extent 
and  richness  of  its  coal  fields.  Its  superiority  is  confirmed  by  the 
varied  and  generally  excellent  quality  of  its  coal,  and  by  the 
regularity  of  its  strata,  which  are  very  favorable  to  the  working 
of  the  coal  mines.  Lastly,  as  if  nature  had  striven  to  unite  in 
these  coal  fields  all  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  mining 
and  trading  in  coal,  the  two  richest  basins — those  of  Wales  and 
Newcastle — are  intersected  by  the  sea.  The  coal  owners  can 
load  and  ship  their  product  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and 
then  assign  them  to  any  point  of  the  home  or  Continental  coasts. 
Oversea  conveyance,  too,  is  the  cheaper  because  in  English  com- 
merce the  outward  voyage  may  be  considered  as  a  voyage  in 
ballast,  and  the  return  freight  covers  the  chief  part  of  the 
expense.  A  like  union  of  favorable  circumstances  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  at  any  other  part  of  the  globe — a  natural  privilege 
with  which  no  other  country  can  entertain  the  notion  of  con- 
tending in  regard  to  industry  formed  upon  the  working  and  trad- 
ing in  coal.  Any  attempt  at  competition  of  the  kind  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  defeat. 

America's  Trade  Opportunity  in  Coal 

The  quotation  is  interesting  both  because  of  those  fea- 
tures which  still  hold  true  today  and  those  which  have 
altered.  The  American  counterpart  to  this  eulogy  of  the 
British  coal  export  situation  may  be  found  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  co-operation  in  American 
export  trade.     Here  we  read: 

Coal  is  one  of  the  most  promising  commodities  for  the  future 
development  of  a  heavy  export  trade  from  the  United  States. 
This  country  has  the  greatest  deposits  of  coal  of  any  in  the  world. 
Its  reserves  are  estimated  to  be  greater  than  those  of  all  other 
nations  combined.  It  has  an  abundance  of  coals  of  especially  fine 
quality  for  all  the  uses  to  which  this  mineral  is  put,  from  house- 
hold purposes  to  the  most  exacting  metallurgical  and  steam  de- 
mands. Immense  producing  fields  are  near  enough  to  tidewater  to 
facilitate  export  business.  Suitable  coal-handling  equipment  is 
already  in  use  at  many  ports.  The  production  of  coal  has  been 
developed  on  a  larger  scale  with  a  greater  use  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  at  a  lower  average  cost  per  ton  than  in  any  of 
the  important  European  coal-producing  countries. 

England's  advantages  as  a  coal  exporter  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

(1)  High  quality  steam  coal,  particularly  Welsh  coals 
coming  from  mines  on  the  Admiralty  list;  (2)  proximity 
of  coal  fields  to  tidewater;  (3)  proximity  to  the  European 
market;  (4)  control  of  transportation,  storing,  docking  and 
distributing  facilities  throughout  the  world;  (5)  long  ex- 
perience in  international  coal  trade;  (6)  established  good 
will;  (7)  financial  control  over  foreign  coal  consumers 
(e.g.,  Argentinian  or  Egyptian  railroads)  ;  (8)  world  lead- 
ership in  shipping;  (9)  heavy  bulk  imports  and  almost 
complete  lack  of  heavy  bulk  exports  other  than  coal. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  advantages  are: 

(1)  Large  reserves;  (2)  richer  seams  (more  regular 
strata);  (3)  machine  production;  (4)  proximity  to  Carib- 
bean and  South  American  market  (southern  section  of  the 
east  coast  of  South  America  excepted)  ;  (5)  lower  cost  of 
production. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  as  if  the  United  Kingdom  held 
the  trump  cards,  but  further  study  renders  this  conclusion 
problematic.   At  any  rate,  one  fact  is  certain,  namely,  that  our 
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A  Coal  Dock 
at  Cardiff 

A  large  numbei 
of  tramp  steam- 
ers dock  at  and 
clear  from  the 
Welsh  coal  port, 
the  craft  depicted 
herewith  being  of 
that  class.  On 
the  pier  at  the 
right  are  shown 
a  number  of  coal 
loaders. 


advantages  tend  to  become  more  pronounced,  while  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  losing  significance.  Of  course, 
the  quality  of  Welsh  coal  can  scarcely  be  said  to  change, 
but  the  reputation  of  Welsh  coal  is  today  no  longer  quite 
as  formidable  as  it  used  to  be.  For  a  time  it  was  reputed 
to  be  the  best  coal  in  the  world.  Today  much  of  that 
splendor  has  paled,  and  other  coals  rank  equal  with  the 
best  Admiralty  coal.  Nor  is  the  proximity  of  British  coal 
fields  to  tidewater  adversely  affected  or  the  nearness  to  the 
European  market  reduced,  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
European  market,  because  of  financial  weakness  or  general 
chaos,  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  next  three  items  on  our  list— control  of  transporta- 
tion, docking,  storing  and  distributing  facilities,  experience 
and  good  will — are  valuable  assets  which  a  newcomer  can- 
not readily  duplicate.  And,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  words 
of  an  American  writer^  who  under  the  title  of  "Sabotage 
in  Our  Coal  Trade"  analyzed  the  situation  in  a  leading 
commercial  paper,  the  British  are  exhausting  every  possi- 
bility, are  using  every  means  to  hold  on  to  these  valuable 
assets.  This  writer  asserts  that  much  of  our  present  coal 
exports  pass  through  British  hands,  British  firms  using 
their  middleman's  position  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  intact 
their  trade  connections,  and  abusing  it  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing up  of  good  will  toward  American  coal  exporters. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  experience  can  be 
kept  fresh,  good  will  unimpaired  and  control  undiminished 
if  because  of  changing  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad 
the  actual  trade  originates  in  an  American  and  not  in  a 
British  mine.  The  ultimate  outcome  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  British  coal  exports  fall  below 
the  minimum  requirements  of  her  customers. 

Foreign  Securities  Acquired  by  Americans 

The  financial  control  which  Great  Britain  exercises  over 
some  of  her  foreign  coal  buyers  certainly  has  not  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  strain  to  which  the  war  has  subjected 
British  finances.  Indeed  considerable  amounts  of  foreign 
securities  previously  held  by  British  interests  have  found 
their  way  into  American  hands  or  others.  The  same  story 
applies  to  British  maritime  supremacy.  As  yet  England 
is  the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  her  lead  has  been  cut 
down  considerably.  While  in  1913  the  British  merchant 
marine  represented  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
merchant  shipping,  her  share  was  reduced  by  1919  to  about 
one-third  of  the  world's  tonnage.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  her  share  of  coal-burning  vessels  and  of  coal- 
carrying  tramps  is  greater  than  this  figure  indicates. 

Before  we  take  up  the  all-important  question  of  coal  as 
a  tonnage  equalizer  let  us  turn  to  the  United  State.«  and 
see  how  our  country  fares  in  regard  to  the  items  discussed 
so  far.  Generally  speaking,  we  find  that  with  us  the  trend 
of  evolution  is  just  about  the  reverse  of  the  tendencies  just 
described  for  Gx'eat  Britain.  Possibly  the  first  two  items 
should  be  excepted  from  this  statement,  for  our  reserves 
do  not  grow  larger  nor  do  our  seams  become  thicker  and 
more    regular.      To    the    contrary,    our    coal    resources    are 

tRichard  Spillane  in  "Commerce  and  Finance." 


wasting  assets.  But  the  date  of  the  approaching  exhaus- 
tion is  still  so  far  off  that  we  hardly  notice  its  effect  while 
Great  Britain  does  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Machine  mining  is  the  first  factor  which  gives  to  this 
country  a  decided  and  increasing  advantage. 

Machine  mining  naturally  results  in  a  large  output  per 
man— that  is,  a  large  quantity  produced  per  miner  employed. 

Labor  is  the  most  important  cost  item  in  coal  mining,  and 
the  significance  of  this  item  of  machine  production  increases 
to  the  extent  that  the  general  wage  scale  as  a  result  of  the 
war  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  has  been  that  American  coal 
can  be  offered  in  European  markets  at  a  lower  price  than 
English  coal  of  equal  quality. 

The  cost  of  production  is  so  important  in  international 
competition  that  as  to  the  other  minor  items  discussed  above 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  statement  that  on  the  whole 
England's  loss  has  been  our  gain.  We  have  become  more 
prominent  in  international  finance,  our  banks  are  expanding 
to  foreign  countries,  our  insurance  business  is  being  put 
on  its  feet,  our  merchant  marine  has  grown  as  no  merchant 
marine  ever  has  in  history,  so  all  seems  to  point  in  our 
favor. 

Coal  an  Equalizer  of  Tonnage  in  British  Trade 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  installment  of  this  article, 
however,  the  most  important  factor  in  building  up  the 
British  coal  trade  was  and  is  the  nature  of  British  imports 
and  exports,  the  ratio  of  their  respective  weights,  which 
lends  to  coal  exports  the  character  of  a  great  tonnage 
equalizer.  There,  one  might  say,  America  loses  out.  Indeed 
at  first  sight  the  case  looks  hopeless.  For,  as  the  following 
table  shows,  our  excess  weight — not  counting  coal  exports — 
lies  on  the  export  side  and  that  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
import  side. 

WEIGHT  balance  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  UNITED  STATES 

and  united  kingdom* 

United  States - 


(In  MilLon  Tons) 

Exports  Coal 

Year  Ended  Excl.  Ex-  Im- 

June  30     of  Coal  ports  ports 

1914 52  2  28.7 

1918 62  8  25  9  29.7 

1920 70  5  27  7  47.5 


1913 
1917 
1919 


. Uni 

.ed  Kingdc 

3m  — 

— 

(In  Million  Tons) 

Exports 

Coal 

■ndar     Excl. 

Ex- 

Im 

- 

Bar       of  Coal 

ports 

ports 

.    .        14.3 

73  4 

59 

3 

7.6 

37.8 

35 

8 

7.7 

38  5 

41 

5 

The  difference  between  the  weight  balance  of  British 
foreign  trade  and  that  of  our  own  trade  is  so  striking  that 
further  comment  seems  almost  superfluous.     Great  Britain 

*  All  those  familiar  with  government  statistics  know  that  the  official  compila- 
tions do  not  give  the  weight  of  imports  and  export.-*,  so  a  word  should  be  said 
about  the  sources  from  which  our  data  were  obtained.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  made  the  necessary  calculations.  The 
information  for  this  country  was  obtained  from  two  t^ources.  The  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  through  its  Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics,  issued  a 
series  of  b  illetins  entitled  "Trade  and  Shipping  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  Principal  Regions  of  the  World  in  1914  iind  1918,"  which  contain  much  mate- 
rial helpful  for  o.ir  purpose.  Then  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  "The 
Americas"  under  date  of  October,  1920,  in  an  article  entitled  "Is  Our  Foreign 
Trade  Prosperity  Fictitious  — 1920  Compared  with  1914"  has  made  a  cMeful 
calculation  for  1914  and  1920  of  the  weight  of  all  articles  ha\-ing  a  valunt'on  of 
moro  than  one  milUon  dollars  in  1914  for  which  weight — expressii  in  pounds — 
could  be  a'icertained.  The  e  comnuxlities  are  said  to  represent  apiroximatelj'  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the  oountrj-.  Suppleme-itin^  this  material  with  that 
supplied  by  the  Shipping  Board  we  arrived  at  the  figures  given  in  our  table. 
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without  coal  exports .  would  have  an  enormous  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  amounting  to  45,000,000  tons  in  1913. 
On  the  other  hand  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  just 
the  reverse,  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports — with- 
out coal— amounting  to  23,000,000  tons  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920.  The  casual  observer  would  immediately 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  we  have  no  business 
to  export  coal,  at  least  not  for  the  sake  of  providing  a 
tonnage  equalizer  and  thus  helping  our  merchant  marine 
by  improving  the  load-index-  of  our  tonnage  movements. 

But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  We  have  to  look  more 
closely  before  we  can  draw  conclusions  from  these  figures. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  one  important  difference  between 
the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  insular  nature  of  Great  Britain  all  foreign 
trade  is  ipso  facto  sea-borne  trade.  The  same,  however. 
does  not  apply  to  the  United  States.  To  bring  the  two  sets 
of  figures  under  a  common  denominator  we  have  to  deduct 
the  rail-borne  exports  and  imports  from  the  totals  given  for 
our  foreign  commerce.  The  weight  of  our  overland  and 
Lake  trade  with  our  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico,  is  not 
given  in  the  official  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, but  by  using  certain  data  furnished  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  estimates  of  the  quantities  moving  in  this  way  are 
possible.  We  have  compiled  the  results  of  our  calculations 
in  the  following  table: 

RELATION   OF   SEA-BORNE    TO   TOTAL,   FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Fiscal 
Year 

Weight 

of 

Total 

Unted  States 

Exports 

Weght  of 

Sea-borne 

Exports 

in  Million 

Long  Tons 

Weight   of 

Total 

Imports 

Weight  of 

Sea-borne 

Imports 

1914 
1918 
1920 

52.2 
62.8 
70.5 

30.9 
34.4 
38.6 

28.7 
29.7 
47.5 

21.1 
20.6 
34.2 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  a  much  larger  portion  of 
our  exports  moves  overland  than  is  the  case  as  regards 
our  imports.  This  means  that  as  far  as  sea-borne  trade  is 
concerned  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports  is  con- 
siderably reduced.  Before  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
which  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  economic  value  of  coal 
exports  as  a  tonnage  equalizer  further  calculations  are 
necessary.  These  will  be  given  in  the  concluding  installment. 


Contributions  totaling  more  than  $35,000  have  been 
received  by  William  Green,  international  secretary  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  a  memorial  to  John 
Mitchell,  ex-international  president,  Mr.  Green  made  known 
Dec.  13.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  has  been  given  by  the 
Illinois  district.  More  than  $10,000  has  been  received  from 
locals  throughout  the  United  States.  A  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  memorial  was  passed  at  the  international 
convention  at  Cleveland  last  spring,  and  the  matter  was 
turned  over  to  the  International  Executive  Board.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  in  Indianapolis  last  summer  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  consider  plans  for  rais- 
ing money  and  erecting  the  memorial.  Mr.  Green  was  ap- 
pointed chairman.  Mr.  Green  said  that  the  form  of  the 
memorial  has  not  been  conr,idered.  Not  until  contributions 
are  all  in  will  this  be  decided. 


In  November,  1920,  there  was  m.cved  down  the  Kanawha 
River  a  total  of  2,040,000  bushels  of  coal,  or  81,600  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,068,500  bushels,  or  43,700  tons,  during 
November,  1919.  Despite  dull  market  conditions  Kanawha 
River  coal  shipments  in  November  were  7,520  tons  in  excess 
of  October  shipments,  which  amounted  to  1,852,000  bushels, 
or  74,080  tons. 


State  Laws  on  Use  of  Electricity  in  Coal 
Mines  Issued  by  Bureau  of  Mines 

TECHNICAL  Paper  271,  "Mining  Laws  on  Use  of  Elec- 
tricity in  Coal  Mines,"  by  L.  C.  Ilsley,  electrical  engi- 
neer of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  recently  issued  by 
the  bureau.  This  report,  which  presents  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  different  state  codes,  has  a  threefold  purpose — 
to  show  by  comparison  the  relative  attention  given  by  law- 
making bodies  of  the  different  states  to  the  safe  use  of 
electricity  in  coal-mines;  to  list  and  explain  the  object  of 
the  more  important  regulations  and  to  cite  examples  of 
regulations  now  in  effect. 

The  laws  or  rules  relating  to  electricity  are  in  this  re- 
port grouped  under  three  main  heads:  (1)  Rules  relating 
to  general  safety  in  use  of  electricity  underground;  (2) 
rules  relating  to  underground  electrical  apparatus;  (3) 
rules  relating  to  underground  circuits. 

Thirty  of  the  states  in  the  Union  have  coal  mines  and 
twenty-eight  have  regulations  prepared  by  commissions  or 
have  passed  laws  governing  the  operation  of  coal  mines. 
The  codes  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Twelve  that  are 
distinctly  coal  mining,  eight  that  are  essentially  coal  min- 
ing but  also  apply  to  other  mines,  five  that  refer  partly  to 
coal  mines,  and  four  that  are  essentially  metal  mining 
but  apply  in  whole  or  in  part  to  coal  mining.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  separate  codes  for  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields.  It  was  the  first  state  to  have  a  coal-mining  law  of 
any  kind,  in  1869.  By  1890  thirteen  states  had  coal-mining 
statutes.  Before  that  year  electricity  was  little  used  in 
mines,  and  these  early  codes  contain  practically  no  pro- 
visions regulating  its  use.  Since  that  date,  however,  the 
application  of  electricity  has  made  such  progress  that  now 
there  is  hardly  a  task  or  operation  connected  with  coal 
mining  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
electricity— for  example,  lighting,  drilling,  undercutting, 
shotfiring,  hauling,   hoisting,  signalling  and  pumping. 

Most  of  the  mining  codes  have  been  changed  by  amend- 
ment or  complete  revision  and  now  twenty-one  states  make 
some  reference  in  their  coal-mining  codes  to  the  use  of 
electricity.  The  rapidity  with  which  electrical  equipment 
has  entered  into  the  many  phases  of  mining  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  advance  of  regulations  governing  its  use.  Even 
the  best  electrical  mining  codes  in  force  need  modernizing. 

Electrical  equipment  for  mines,  in  order  to  be  safe  and 
efficient,  must  be  properly  designed,  carefully  installed, 
inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  competent  men,  and  main- 
tained in  good  working  condition.  In  general,  the  best  way 
to  obtain  satisfactory  electrical  equipment  for  mine  serv- 
ice and  to  insure  its  proper  installation,  inspection  and 
maintenance  is  for  each  coal-mining  state  to  make  and 
enforce  fundamental  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
use  of  electricity  and  electrical  equipment  in  and  about 
coal  mines. 


A  CARGO  of  American  coal  was  sold  by  public  auction 
during  tho  week  ending  Dec.  11  at  Stockholm  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  £2  to  £3  IDs.  per  ton,  according  to  the  Colliery 
Gnardinn. 

•By  the  t.Min  "lontl-lndex"  is  iindorstood  the  ratio  of  the  dead- 
weight tonnriKc  required  for  tlie  movement  of  goods  in  one 
direction  to  tlio  deadweipht  tonnage  ivquired  to  cany  the  goods 
moving  in  tlie  oppo.site  direction.  Tlic  ideal  "load-index"  for  a 
trade   route   is   1.00. 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Dec.  20  considered 
the  bill  passed  recently  by  the  House  repealing  the  war 
laws,  including  the  Lever  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act.  Sen- 
timent was  divided  on  the  Lever  law  repeal,  some  Senators 
favoring  its  repeal  while  others  thought  some  portions  of 
the  law  should  remain  in  force.  The  committee  referred 
the  war  repeal  bill  to  a  subcommittee  for  further  consider- 
ation and  report,  which  is  not  expected  until  some  time  in 
January.  The  subcommittee  consists  of  Senators  Sterling, 
South  Dakota;  Brandegee,  Connecticut;  and  King,  Utah. 

The  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  regulations 
to  be  approved  by  him  of  the  remainder  of  the  segregated 
coal  deposits  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  of 
Oklahoma,  estimated  at  379,284  acres,  valued  at  $11,273,715, 
is  provided  for  in  a  bill  reported  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 


Representative  Sinclair,  of  North  Dakota,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  a  petition  of  the  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  advocating  legislation  to  place  con- 
trol of  the  coal  industry  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


Idited  by      f^/\ 
James  T.  Beard/       m 

Cutting  and  Loading  Machines  in 
Working  Low  Coal 

Handling  and  Loading  the  Coal  by  a  Coal  Loader  at  the 
Working  Face  in  a  Low  Seam,  is  an  Important  Factor  in 
Keeping  Down  the  Cost  of  Operation — In  the  Use  of  That 
Machine  Combined  with  the  Arcwall  Coal-Cutter,  the 
Work   of  Mixing   a   Thin    Seam  t.Is    Greatly    Expedited 


K^-^^^i.'i 


HAVING  followed  with  deep  interest 
the  discussion  regarding  the  best 
method  of  mining  a  35-in.  seam  of  coal, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  that 
may  prove  helpful  where  the  room-and- 
pillar  system  of  working  is  adopted  and 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  method 
I  am  about  to  propose  can  be  employed. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  rooms  are  driven  about  24  ft.  wide 
and  the  coal  is  cut  by  means  of  an  arc- 
wall  machine  having  an  offset  cutter- 
bar.  This  machine  will  cut  about  double 
the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  cut  with 
a  shortwall  machine,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  machine  does  not  have  to 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  but  stays  on 
the  track  while  cutting  the  coal.  The 
offset  bar  enables  an  arcwall  machine 
to  cut  the  coal  at  or  near  the  bottom. 

Requires  No  Loading  or  Unloading 

The  fact  that  this  machine  requires 
no  loading  or  unloading  is  a  prime  fea- 
ture in  the  working  of  low  coal.  While 
its  price  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  shortwall  coal-cutter,  the 
investment  in  cutting  machines  would 
be  no  greater  but  probably  less,  owing 
to  the  greater  capacity  of  the  arcwall 
machine  for  cutting  coal  and  fewer 
machines  being  required  for  the  same 
work. 

In  Fig.  1  are  shown  two  views  of  a 
Jeffrey  car  loader.  On  the  left  of  the 
figure,  the  machine  is  shown  entering 
a  room  in  a  low  seam  of  coal  and  pro- 
pelled by  its  own  power.  Only  the 
rear    or    loading    end    appears    in    this 


cut.  Lying  in  the  conveyor  by  which 
the  coal  is  carried  back  into  the  car, 
will  be  observed  the  rope,  block  and 
jackpost  used  when  hauling  the  scoop 
by  which  the  coal  is  dragged  along  the 
floor  till  it  falls  into  the  trench  where 
it  is  caught  by  the  conveyor  and  car- 
ried back  into  the  mine  car  standing  on 
the  track  back  of  the  loader. 

Operation  of  the  Loader  Is  Simple 

On  the  right  of  the  figure,  the  same 
machine  is  showTi  in  operation.  Here 
one  man  is  seen  guiding  the  movement 
of  the  scoop  or  scraper.  Back,  at  the 
side  of  the  machine,  is  a  second  man 
holding  the  rope  taut  that  passes  over 
the  capstan  or  driving  pulley  on  the 
machine.  This  affords  an  easy  means 
of  operating  the  scoop  backward  and 
forward  when  pulling  the  coal  to  the 
machine.  The  same  man  also  operates 
the  machine,  while  a  third  man  not 
seen  in  the  figure  trims  the  cars,  re- 
moving each  as  loaded  and  setting  an 
empty   in  its  place. 

In  Fig.  2  are  shoviTi  three  cuts,  the 
upper  one  representing  an  arcwall  ma- 
chine, starting  to  cut  a  rib  of  coal  on 
the  right.  Just  below  is  a  second  cut 
showing  the  coal  in  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  of  a  coal  loader,  about  to  be 
dumped  into  a  mine  car  standing  on 
the  track  in  the  rear  of  the  loader. 
Below  this,  again,  in  a  third  cut,  is 
shown  the  broken  coal  being  scraped 
along  the  floor  and  dumped  into  the 
loading  end  of  the  conveyor  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench.     In  the  use  of  this 


loader  in  a  thin  seam,  the  best  plan  is 

to  take  up  from  10  to  12  in.  of  bottom, 
which  will  give  the  required  headroom 
on  the  road. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  track  is  laid 
in  the  center  of  a  room  and  the  coal 
cut  on  either  side  to  a  depth  of  3  yd. 
The  use  of  steel  track  ties  not  only 
gives  greater  headroom,  but  is  an  ad- 
vantage otherwise.  The  mine  cars 
should  be  made  low  and  as  wide  and 
long  as  conditions  will  permit.  The 
loading  end  of  the  car  should  not  be 
over  24  in.  high. 

A  manila  rope  is  used  to  operate  the 
scraper  to  which  one  end  is  attached. 
The  rope  then  passes  through  a  block 
that  is  made  fast  to  a  jackpost  set 
firmly  between  the  roof  and  the  floor. 
The  operator  gives  the  rope  one  or  two 
turns  around  the  capstan  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  machine  and,  by  holding  the 
loose  end  of  the  rope  more  or  less 
taut,  he  is  able  to  control  the  movement 
of  the  scraper  at  will. 

The  Arcwall  Coal  Cutter 

Where  the  track  is  well  laid  and 
other  conditions  favorable  a  single  arc- 
wall  machine  can  cut  twenty  places  in 
an  8-hr.  shift.  The  amount  of  coal 
produced  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  the  seam  and  other  local 
conditions.  In  any  case,  the  work 
should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  units, 
each  unit  consisting  of  one  cutting  ma- 
chine and  a  sufficient  number  of  loaders 
to  load  the  coal  broken  down,  whether 
the  shooting  is  done  between  shifts 
or  follows  up  the  cutter  while  the  ma- 
chines are  at  work. 

The  work  of  drilling,  shooting,  tim- 
bering, tracklaying,  etc.,  should  be  done 
by  men  employed  for  the  purpose  so 
that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for 
the  machines,  which  must  not  be  kept 
waiting.  Under  favorable  conditioiis. 
each  loader  can  load  from  70  to  75  tons 
of  coal  in  an  8-hr.  shift.  Assuming  con- 
ditions  such   that   a   single   cutter   can 


FIG.  1.     SHOWING  THK  MINK-CAR  LOADKR  ENTERING  A  ROOM  AND   ITS  OPERATIOX  AT  THE  FACE 
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keep  five  loaders  busy,  the  output  of 
coal  from  a  single  unit  would  be,  say 
5  X  70  =  350  tons  per  shift. 

In  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  cut- 
ting and  loading  coal,  the  entire  work 
must  be  planned  to  suit  conditions  in 
the  mine.  It  may  be  found  practicable 
and  preferable  to  drive  the  entries 
ahead  and  use  the  arcwall  machines  to 
cut  out  the  ribs  only,  instead  of  taking 
a  full  sweep  of  the  face  in  driving  each 
face  forward. 

When  drawing  back  the  pillars,  it  is 
possible  to  load  the  coal  on  the  same 
track   as   when   driving   up    the    room. 
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lb.  (i  ton)  for  the  weight  of  the  rope, 
the  total  load  hauled  when  the  trip  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  incline  will  be  25h 
tons.  Then,  for  the  sum  of  the  track 
and  grade  resistances,  or  the  load 
on  the  rope,  we  have  251(20  +  20 
X   15.5)   =  8,415  lb.,  say  4.2  tons. 

Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  5  in  de- 
termining the  size  of  rope  required, 
gives  a  breaking  strain  of  5  X  4.2  =  21 
tons.  Then,  since  the  breaking  strain 
of  a  1-in.,  cast-steel,  six-strand,  seven- 
wire  haulage  rope  is  32  tons,  the  diam- 
eter  of  rope  required   in   this    case   is 


d  =  1    21  32  =  1    0.656  =  0.81  in. 

But  to  allow  for  the  wear  of  the  haul- 
age rope,  we  will  use  a  one-inch,  cast- 
steel  wire  rope. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Whyte  prefers  to 
use  a  factor  of  safety  of  7  instead 
of  5,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for 
the  wear  of  the  rope  in  mine  haulage. 
Though  he  arrives  at  the  same  result, 
we  believe  it  is  better  to  use  a  normal 
factor  of  safety  of  5,  and  make  the 
allowance  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
rope  the  final  item.  Our  thanks  are 
due  Mr.  Whyte  for  drawing  attention 
to  this  matter. — Editor. 


FIG.    2.      DIAGRAMMATIC    SECTIONAL 

VIEW  OF  CUTTER  AND  LOADER 

AT  WORK  IN  THIN  COAL 

In  that  case,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  stow  all  refuse  on  one  side  of 
the  track  and  keep  the  other  side  clear 
for  the  operation  of  the  scoop  in  drag- 
ging the  pillar  coal  over  to  the  trench 
at  the  center  of  the  room. 

Fig.  2  shows  only  a  half  cross-section 
of  each  room  and  a  portion  of  the  pillar 
separating  that  room  from  the  one  next 
adjoining.  There  will  be  required  one 
or  two  gathering  locomotives  for  han- 
dling the  cars  and  hauling  the  empty 
and  loaded  trips  fn  and  out  of  the  mine 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Where  condi- 
tions favor  the  adoption  of  this  method 
it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the 
daily  tonnage  of  the  mine  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

N.  D.  Levin,  Chief  Engineer, 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Engine-Plane  Haulage 

(Correction) 
A  miscalculation  in  answer  to  inquiry 
estimated   the  size   of  wire  rope  re- 
quired   in    engine-plane    haulage    as 
one-half  inch,  instead  of  one  inch. 

ATTENTION  has  been  kindly  called 
.  by  George  S.  Whyte,  president 
Macwhyte  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  an 
obvious  slip  in  the  calculation  of  the 
size  of  wire  rope  required  to  haul  a 
load  of  25  tons  up  a  15J  per  cent  in- 
cline 365  ft.  long.  Coal  Age,  Nov.  18, 
p.  1049. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  paragraph 
in  the  reply  to  this  inquiry,  the  text 
should  read  as  follows:  Without  serious 
error  in  this  case,  the  grade  resistance 
can  be  taken  as  20  lb.  per  ton  for  each 
per  cent  of  grade.     Allowing,  say  1,000 


Loose  and  Torn  Clothes  Often 

Cause  Accidents 

One  of  the  generally  unsuspected  causes 
of  accidents  is  the  loose  or  torn  clothes 
of  the  worker.  Another  cau^e  almost 
as  frequent  is  his  unfamiliarity  with 
the  work  to  he  performed. 

WHILE  no  one  will  deny  the  fact, 
so  often  stated  in  Coal  Age,  that 
the  largest  number  of  accidents  in 
mines  are  due  to  the  fall  of  slate  and 
coal  at  the  working  face,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  preventable  accidents  that  result 
from  mine  workers  not  being  dressed 
in  a  manner  suited  to  their  work. 

That  being  true,  it  is  more  than  ever 
the  duty  of  mine  officials  to  give  close 
attention  to  the  fact.  For  instance,  I 
could  mention  several  accidents  that 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  drivers 
and  brakemen  wearing  a  glove  with  a 
large  cuff.  This  style  of  glove  is  often 
sold  at  company  stores. 

Gloves  and  Trousers  Must  Fit  Tight 

The  attractive  feature  of  the  glove 
with  a  large  cuff  is  that  it  gives  a  little 
wild-west  appearance  to  the  wearer. 
It  is  more  fancy  than  a  glove  with  a 
short  knit  wristband,  but  the  latter  is 
safer  and  more  convenient  for  the 
worker.  Storekeepers  should  be  in- 
duced to  discontinue  the  sale  of  the 
large  cuff  gloves  to  mine  workers,  and 
recommend  in  their  place  the  glove  with 
a  short  knit  wristband. 

Equally  dangerous  is  it  for  a  worker 
to  wear  loose  or  torn  clothes,  particu- 
larly a  loose  jacket  or  torn  trousers 
legs.  No  one  employed  about  cars  or 
chain  machines  should  allow  his  pants 
to  become  ragged,  or  wear  trousers  with 
large  baggy  legs  that  are  liable  to  catch 
in  the  cars,  switch  rails  or  other  ma- 
chinery. To  avoid  that  trouble  some 
workmen  wear  high  shoes  and  leggins. 


although  these  are  heavy  and  tire  one 
who  has  to  do  much  traveling  about. 

When  a  miner  is  called  from  the 
face,  or  a  tracklayer  or  timberman  is 
taken  off  the  road  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
brakeman  or  runner,  the  foreman 
should  caution  the  man  to  tie  up  the 
bottom  of  his  trousers  or  tuck  them 
inside  of  his  socks,  and  put  his  loose 
jacket  or  coat  inside  of  his  overalls. 
He  should  have  nothing  loose  or  hang- 
ing about  him  that  is  liable  to  catch 
when  he  is  at  work. 

How  Accidents  Happen 

Accidents  frequently  happen  to  men 
who  are  taken  from  the  working  face 
or  other  place  in  the  mine  and  asked 
to  do  work  with  which  they  are  not 
familial'.  A  green  man  will  tire  quickly 
and,  in  that  condition,  he  is  not  as  sure- 
footed and  does  not  think  as  quickly 
as  a  man  who  knows  the  job. 

The  average  man  will  not  care  to 
admit  that  he  is  tired  and,  urged  by 
the  motorman  who  is  anxious  to  get 
cleaned  up  and  out  of  the  mine,  the 
fellow  will  do  his  best  to  hurry  and, 
perchance,  meet  with  an  accident  that 
would  not  have  befallen  a  man  more 
accustomed  to  the  work. 

Another  matter  worth  mentioning  is 
having  a  good  set  of  signals.  Light 
signals  are  generally  better  than  shout- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  be  confused  with 
the  shouts  of  other  workmen.  With 
proper  training,  light  signals  should 
be  well  understood  by  everyone  working 
in  the  mine. 

When  gathering  cars  it  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice to  attempt  to  push  several  cars 
back  into  a  room  over  a  poor  track. 
Not  infrequently  such  a  practice  will 
result  in  accidents.  Again,  drivers  and 
brakemen  should  insist  on  the  clearance 
space  at  the  side  of  all  haulage  roads 
being  kept  clear  and  free  from  refuse 
or  other  obstructions.  Foremen  and 
assistant  foremen  who  are  interested  in 
mine  safety  should  do  the  same. 

G.  E.  Daugherty. 

Pikeville,  Ky. 


Make  the  Mine  Safe 

Where  the  law  fails  to  specify  all  that 
is  required  to  make  the  mine  safe,  the 
responsibility  for  safety  rests  heavily 
on  the  mine  officials  iji  charge. 

NOT  long  ago,  I  remember  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  a  correspondent 
in  regard  to  whether  or  not  a  certain 
fireboss  violated  the  mine  law  when  he 
allowed  the  air  returning  from  the 
head  of  a  pair  of  entries  generating 
gas  to  pass  through  a  number  of  rooms 
in  which  miners  were  working  with 
open  lights,  while  locked  safety  lamps 
were  required  at  the  face  of  each  of  the 
headings. 

To  my  mind,  the  question  is  more  one 
of  making  the  mine  safe,  regardless  of 
what  the  mining  law  requires.  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  constructed  a  temporary 
overcast  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  intake  air  across  the  return  into 
the  rooms,  thus  ventilating  them  by  a 
separate  air  split,  instead   of   running 
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the  risk  of  permitting  the  use  of  open 
lights  on  the  return  current  of  a  place 
generating  gas. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  chances 
of  these  live  entries  striking  a  large 
gas  feeder,  which  is  quite  possible,  par- 
ticularly where  the  seam  contains  clay 
veins  or  spars.  The  Bituminous  Mine 
Law  of  Pennsylvania  (Art.  25,  General 
Rule  18)  alludes  to  the  danger  that 
exists  in  cutting  clay  veins,  spars  and 
faults.  The  rule  requires,  in  such  cases, 
that  a  drillhole  be  kept  3  ft.  in  advance 
of  the  coal  face  or  of  any  shothole. 

The  Law  Specifies  One  Danger 

This  is  one  instance  where  the  mine 
law  makes  a  specific  reference  to  a 
possible  danger.  But,  in  many  other 
cases,  the  law  does  not  specify  what  is 
required  to  make  the  operations  in  the 
mine  safe,  and  it  is  then  more  than  ever 
important  that  the  mine  foreman  and 
his  assistants  shall  use  every  precaution 
for  safety,  and  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  suit  the  peculiar  conditions 
in  the  mine  of  which  they  have  charge. 

Every  practical  mine  foreman  of  ex- 
perience knows  that  there  are  many 
things  lacking  in  our  mining  laws,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  up  to 
the  mine  officials  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency and  establish  such  rules  as  are 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  all  em- 
ployees in  making  their  work  safe. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  mining 
law  will  be  complete  in  every  respect, 
as  conditions  vary  in  almost  every  mine. 
There  are  of  necessity  many  points  that 
must  be  left  to  the  supervision  and 
judgment  of  the  men  in  charge. 

Open  Lights  in  a  Gassy  Mine 

Speaking  of  conditions  varying  in 
different  mines,  I  remember  working  in 
a  mine,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where 
open  lights  were  used  throughout  the 
uaine.  At  the  same  time,  when  making 
my  rounds  in  that  mine  I  could  run 
my  cap  lamp  along  the  rib  of  the  coal 
and  light  small  jets  of  gas  coming  from 
the  pores.  The  circulation  of  air  was 
such,  however,  that  I  never  found  any 
stratified  gas  at  the  face  of  any  of  those 
workings. 

In  the  instance  just  mentioned,  a 
great  responsibility  rested  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  management  to  supply  the 
equii^ment  and  power  required  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  circulation  of  air  in 
the  mine.  The  mine  foreman  and  his 
assistants  were  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  air  current  was  properly  con- 
ducted through  the  mine  so  that  no 
accumulations  of  gas  were  possible.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  providing 
air  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law;  but  the  circulation  in 
the  mine  must  be  such  as  to  keep  the 
places  free  from  gas  and  safe  for  work 
at  all  times. 

In  respect  to  lights,  whether  the  mine 
is  gaseous  or  non-gaseous,  I  strongly 
favor  the  use  of  electric  cap  lamps,  and 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
they  will  be  more  universally  adopted. 

Gans,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Operating  a  Fan  at  Normal  Capacity 

Does  the  Obstructing  of  the  Air  Current  or  Short-Circuiting 
the  Same  Produce  An  Effect  on  the  Volome  of  Air  and 
Water  Gage  Produced  That  is  Dependent  on  the  Operation 
of  the  Fan  at  What  is  Said  to  Be  Its  "Normal  Capacity?" 


WE  desire  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
editor  of  Coal  Age  regarding  cer- 
tain alleged  characteristics  of  centrifu- 
gal fans  when  operating  at  what  is  said 
to  be  "normal  capacity,"  or  above  or  be- 
low that  point.  Answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  will  no  doubt  throw  some 
light  on  the  action  of  centrifugal  fans 
under  varying  conditions  common  in 
mining  practice: 

1.  What  is  understood  by  the  expres- 
sion "normal  capacity,"  as  applied  to 
the  operation  of  a  centrifugal  fan  ? 

2.  Assuming  a  fan  is  operating  below 
its  normal  capacity,  how  is  it  claimed 
that  any  obstruction  to  the  air  current 
circulating  in  the  airways  of  a  mine 
will  not  increase  the  water  gage? 

3.  Again,  assuming  a  fan  is  operat- 
ing below  its  normal  capacity,  how  is 
it  claimed  that  the  water-gage  reading 
is  not  decreased  when  the  air  is  short- 
circuited,  at  least  until  sufficient  air  is 
passing  to  bring  the  fan  up  to  its  nor- 
mal capacity? 

4.  Finally,  assuming  a  centrifugal  fan 
is  working  at  or  above  its  normal  ca- 
pacity, how  is  it  that  any  short-circuit- 
ing of  the  current  is  accompanied  with 
a  decrease  in  the  water-gage  reading, 
while  an  obstruction  of  the  current 
produces  an  increased  reading? 

In  asking  these  questions,  I  have  re- 
ference to  an  electrically  driven  mine 
fan,  operated  by  a  constant-speed  motor 
and  giving  a  constant  speed  (r.p.m.)  to 
the  fan.  I  want  to  ask,  also,  would 
these  alleged  characteristics  apply 
equally  to  a  fan  operated  by  steam 
power?  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  au- 
thorities on  this  subject?       Observer. 

Gary,  W.  Va. 


Before  attempting  to  reply  to  the 
questions  asked,  we  would  refer  our 
correspondent  to  an  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  and  answered  in  Coal 
Age,  Mar.  5,  p.  606,  which  will  assist 
in  a  clearer  understanding. 

1.  The  expression  "normal  capacity," 
as  applied  to  centrifugal  fans,  was 
evolved  in  the  investigation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  type  of  fan  made  by  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Co. 

In  its  operation,  the  point  at  which 
a  fan  develops  its  highest  mechanical 
efficiency  marks  what  is  designated  as 
the  normal  capacity  of  that  fan.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  depends  on  the  intake 


and  discharge  areas  of  the  fan  being 
properly  proportioned  to  its  other  di- 
mensions. When  this  is  the  case  the 
fan,  it  is  said,  will  operate  at  normal 
capacity  and  running  at  a  constant 
speed  will  give  a  constant  water  gage, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  any  air  is 
passing,  which  depends  on  the  airway 
being  open  or  blocked  so  as  to  impede 
or  wholly  prevent  the  passage  of  air. 

2.  We  assume  that  a  fan  is  operated 
below  its  so-called  normal  capacity, 
when  the  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine 
is  comparatively  small  and  the  theoret- 
ical pressure  due  to  the  tip  speed  of 
the  fan,  relatively  high.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  condition  in  which  the  air- 
way is  obstructed  and  the  quantity  of 
air  in  circulation  not  commensurate 
with  the  volumetric  capacity  of  the  fan 
or  its  volume  per  minute.  It  is  claimed 
that  under  that  condition  any  further 
obstruction  of  the  airway  will  not  in- 
crease the  water  gage  appreciably. 

3.  Again,  assuming  the  fan  is  operat- 
ing under  the  condition  just  explained, 
the  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine  being 
comparatively  small  and  the  volumetric 
capacity  of  the  fan  relatively  large,  the 
claim  is  that  short-circuiting  the  air 
current  will  not  appreciably  decrease 
the  water-gage  reading. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  each 
of  these  two  cases  the  fan  is  throttled 
to  such  extent  that  changes  in  the  air- 
way have  an  almost  imperceptible 
effeci  on  the  water  gage,  which  is  prac- 
tically determined  by  the  fan  and  not  by 
the  airway.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  some  slight  change  does  take  place 
in  the  water-gage  reading. 

4.  We  assume  that  when  a  fan  is 
operating  above  its  so-called  normal 
capacity  the  condition  corresponds  to  a 
comparatively  larg^e  equivalent  orifice  of 
the  mine  or  airway,  and  a  relatively  low 
volumetric  capacity  of  the  fan.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  condition  in  the 
two  pre\ious  cases.  J'ow,  instead  of 
the  fan  being  throttled,  it  is  running 
under  a  light  resistance.  In  this  case, 
any  change  in  the  mine  or  airway, 
either  obstructing  the  flow  or  short- 
circuiting  the  air,  produces  a  relatively 
large  effect  on  the  water-gage  reading. 
The  correspondent  has  assumed  a 
constant-speed  motor  drivinc  the  fan, 
and  asks  what  difference  would  be 
manifest  if  the  fan  was  operated  by 
steam  power  instead.     In  that  case,  ob- 
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servation  has  shown  that  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  air  in  the  mine  or 
airway  has  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  through  the 
fan  and  the  mine.  But,  since  the  power 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of 
air  in  circulation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
j/owor  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  fan  var- 
ies rapidly.  For  example,  if  the  volume 
of  air  passing  is  reduced  one-half,  by 
the  obstruction  of  the  airway,  the 
power  absorbed  in  the  fan  and  lost  is 
but  one-eighth  of  the  previous  amount 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fan  runs 
faster  than  previously. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  shoi't-circuiting 
of  the  air  current  has  the  effect  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  air  passing 
through  the  fan  and  the  mine.  In  that 
case,  if  the  volume  of  air  is  doubled, 
by  short-circuiting  the  current,  the 
power  lost  within  the  fan  is  8  times 
what  it  was  previously  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  fan  runs  slower. 

Likewise,  a  similar  effect  is  produced 
on  the  water  gage,  which  is  increased 
when  the  flow  of  air  is  obstructed  and 
the  fan  runs  faster,  but  is  decreased 
when  the  air  is  short  circuited  and  the 
fan  runs  slower. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen 
Twelfth  Anthracite  District 

(Sleeted  Questions) 
Question — A  breast  is  driven  150  ft. 
in  length,  2^.'  ft.  in  width,  the  thickness 
of  the  seam  being  10  ft.;  how  many^ 
tons  of  anthracite  should  the  breast 
yield,  after  deducting  two-tenths  of  the 
cubic  contents  as  refuse  and  assuming 
that  one  cubic  yard  of  anthracite 
weighs  one  long  ton? 

Answer — Allowing  two-tenths  of  the 
cubic  contents  as  refuse,  we  can  call  the 
thickness  of  the  seam  8  ft.,  instead  of  10 
ft.,  which  gives  for  the  net  cubic  con- 
tents, 

(150  X  24  X  8)  ^  27  =  1,066S  cu.yd. 
Then,  estimating  a  cubic  yard  as  one 
long  ton,  the  weight  of  coal  obtained 
from  this  breast  would  be  1,066§  long 
tons. 

Question — //  the  quantity  of  air  cir- 
culated in  a  coal  mine  is  90,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.  when  the  water  gage  is  2  in. 
what  quantity  of  air  would  be  circulated 
by  a  tvater  gage  of  3  in.? 

Answer — Assuming  there  is  no 
change  made  in  the  circulating  system 
in  the  mine,  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
will  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  pres- 
sure or  water  gage.  In  other  words, 
the  quantity  ratio  is  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  water-gage  ratio.  There- 
fore, calling  the  increased  quantitv  of 
air  .r,  we  have 


4 


I    1.5  =  1.2247 


X 

90,000 

X  =  90,000  X  1.2247  =  say  110,200 
cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question— ll'//nf  is  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  law  in  requiring  the  em- 
ploiimcnt  of  a  practical  and  competent 
miue  foreman? 

Answer— Tlio  Anthracite  Mine  Law 
makes  it  unhiwful  for  "any  person  or 
persons  to  act  as  niiiio  foreman,  or  as- 
sistant mine  foreman  of  any  coal  mine 
or  colliery,  unless  they  are  registered 
as  a  holder  of  a  certiiicnte  of  qualifica- 
tion or  service  under  this  act;  or  unless, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  employer,  he  is 


a  person  possessed  of  qualifications 
which  make  him  equally  competent  to 
act  in  such  position."     (Art.  8,  Sec.  1.) 

The  wording  of  this  section  certainly 
gives  a  very  wide  meaning  to  the  words 
"equally  competent,"  which  is  left  to 
the  "judgment  of  the  employer."  It 
would  be  a  wild  guess  to  say  what  is 
the  purpose  of  the  law  in  requiring  this 
degree  of  competency.  The  law  is  more 
specific,  however,  in  its  requirement 
that  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency to  act  as  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  of  a  mine,  must  have  had  "at 
least  five  years  practical  experience  as 
a  miner"  (Sec.  4),  and  the  "equally 
competent"  proviso  can  hardly  change 
these  figures,  however  slack  the  judg- 
ment of  the  employer. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  "five  years 
practical  experience  as  a  miner"  is  to 
insure  that  each  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman  or  mine  foreman  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  mining  condi- 
tions and  work.  What  use  he  has  made 
of  his  opportunities,  however,  is  un- 
fortunately, left  to  the  judgment  of  his 
employer,  instead  of  being  determined 
by  a  regularly  authorized  examining 
board. 

Question — What  are  the  chief  factors 
of  danger  in  coal  mines? 

Answer — It  can  be  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  danger  in  mining  coal  is 
the  possible  fall  of  roof,  slate  and  coal. 
Next  to  this  follow  the  movement  of 
cars,  ignition  and  explosion  of  gas  and 
dust,  the  presence  of  electric  wirer  and, 
finally,  the  absence  of  or  disregard  for 
safety  rules,  regulations,  •  appliances 
and  danger  signs  and  signals. 

QuESTiON^ — //  there  is  a  water  gage 
of  2  in.  indicated  on  a  door  mtasunng 
5  ft.  .9  in.,  by  S  ft.  9  in.  and  located  bc- 
tu-een  the  intake  and  return  in  a  mine; 
what  is  the  total  pressi(re  on  the  door? 

Answer — A  water  gage  of  2  in.  cor- 
responds to  a  pressure  of  2  X  5.2  = 
10.4  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  which  is  the  unit 
pressure  exerted  on  each  square  foot  of 
the  surface  of  the  door.  The  area  of 
the  door  is  5.25  X  3.75  =  19.6875  sq.ft. 


The  total  pressure  on  the  door  is,  there- 
fore, 10.4   X   19.6875  =  2043  lb. 

Question — How  would  you  timber 
the  foot  of  a  jilane  30  ft.  in  width,  in  a 
seatn  22  ft.  in  thickness,  the  rock  above 
the  vein  at  this  point  having  fallen  at 
vaHous  times,  leaving  a  space  of  15  ft. 
above  the  coal  and  making  the  total 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the 
cave  37  ft.?  The  pillars  at  this  point 
are  somewhat  shattered  from  a  previous 
squeeze. 

Answer — This  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, in  respect  to  making  the  place 
safe  for  future  development.  A  span 
of  30  ft.  is  too  great  for  any  unsup- 
ported crossbeam.  Also,  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  pillars  on  either  side 
of  the  plane  makes  it  impracticable  to 
depend  on  these  for  support.  The  first 
step  is  to  build  two  solid  cribs  or  cogs 
one  on  each  side  of  the  plane,  putting 
in  temporary  supports  and  I'emoving  a 
portion  of  each  pillar  if  necessary,  for 
that  purpose.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  pillar  and  the  surface  of  the  ribs 
should  then  be  protected  with  a  coating 
of  "gunite."  In  addition  to  these  two 
cribs,  one  on  each  side,  there  should  be 
built  two  like  cribs  between  and  on  line 
with  the  first  two,  making  three  spans, 
each  about  10  ft.  center  to  center.  Over 
these  cribs  and  supported  by  them,  steel 
girders  or  heavy  timber  crossbeams 
should  be  placed  and  the  space  above 
built  up  by  cribbing  to  the  roof  of  the 
cave. 

Question — What  precautions  would 
you  use  in  flushing  a  district  of  a  tnine 
ivhere  men  are  jcorking  in  a  lift  below? 

ANSwro — Before  this  work  is  begun, 
strong  dams  must  be  built  that  will  con- 
trol the  flow  of  water  in  the  proper 
channels  and  make  sure  that  it  will  not 
flood  the  lower  workings.  When  flush- 
ing is  started,  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully watched  to  see  that  the  water 
drains  off  and  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  water  that  would  endanger  the  men 
working  below.  Should  there  be  any 
doubt  in  this  regard  the  men  should  be 
promptly  v.  ithdrawn  and  the  work  of 
flushing  discontinued  for  a  time,  or  till 
all  danger  is  past. 

Question — (a)  To  what  e.rtenf  does 
the  barometric  presstire  rary?  (b)  The 
height  of  the  barometer  being  given, 
how  do  you  find  the  air  pressure  per 
square  foot? 

Answer — (a)  In  this  country,  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  of  baromet- 
ric pressure,  commonly  included  within 
a  range  of  2  in.  of  mercury,  depending 
on  the  near  approach  or  proximity  to 
atmospheric  storm  centers.  Though 
quite  exceptional,  there  are  records, 
however,  showing  a  I'ange  of  3  and 
even  3i  in. 

(b)  To  find  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
multiply  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
expressed  in  inches  by  70.7.  Thus,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  corresponding  to 
a  barometric  pressure  of  30  in.  is 
30  X  70.7  =  2,1*21  lb.  per  sq.ft.  Since 
1  cu.in.  of  mercury  weighs  0.491  lb., 
each  inch  of  mercury  column  corre- 
sponds to  a  pressure  of  0.491  x  144  = 
70.7  lb.  per  sq.ft. 
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Southern  Operators  Plan  Organization  of  Tidewater 

Coal  Exclianse  at  Charleston 


STEPS  toward  the  organization  of  a  Tidewater  Coai 
Exchange  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  were  taken  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington.  Dec.  29.  of  various  coal  and  railroad 
interests  with  Vice  President  Green  of  the  Southern  Ry. 
Dr.  Henr>-  Mace  Payne,  consulting  engineer  of  Andrade- 
Eyre.  Inc..  of  New  York,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  work  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  an  exchange  at 
Charleston  and  who  issued  invitations  for  the  meeting, 
presided  and  explained  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
Southern  rail  and  coal  interests  through  the  new  organ- 
ization. After  an  exchange  of  views  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  rules  and  plans  for  the  org  n 

of  the  exchange,  which  will  be  considered  at  a  later  ..  ,......^. 

Appoint  Committee:  Dr.  Payne  To  Assist 

The  committee  is  composed  of  J.  E.  McCoy,  secretaiy  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Association: 
Gibbs  L.  Baker.  Washington.  D.  C.  attorney  for  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange.  Inc.,  and  F.  C.  Koenig,  of  the  Alden  Coal 
Mining  Co..  Export  Coal  Co.,  Harlan  Coal  Co.  and  A.  McNeil 
&  Sons  Co.     Dr.  Payne  will  assist  the  committee. 

In  explaining  the  desire  to  establish  an  exchange  at 
Charleston.  Dr.  Payne  stated  that  the  facilities  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Va..  were  taxed  to  their  capacity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  exchange  at  Charleston  would  open  up  a 
greater  market  for  coal  on  the  Clinchlield  and  allied  lines. 
Charleston  had  piers  and  other  facilities  capable  of  handling 
the  coal  and  operators  and  shippers  had  asked  that  the 
matter  of  an  exchange  at  Charleston  be  considered. 

Would  Insure  Saving  in  Demurrage  Charges 

Dr.  Payne  said  that  an  exchange  would  be  advantageous 
in  the  matter  of  quick  turnover  of  cars:  would  benefit  the 
railroads  in  the  use  of  rolling  stock,  and  that  the  facilities 
afforded  to  operators  for  classification  and  inspection  would 
insure  the  loading  of  ships  without  undue  demurrage.  The 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc..  now  operating  at  Baltimore. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  friendly  to  the  organization 
of  an  exchange  at  Charleston,  and  was  willing  to  aid  it  in 
every  way.  either  as  a  branch  of  the  present  exchange  or 
as  an  independent  exchange.  He  invited  fifty-three  of  the 
large  coal  companies  which  might  be  interested  in  Charles- 
ton shipments  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  received  replies 
from  forty-eight  showing  a  general  interest  in  the  plan. 

The  present  unfavorable  export  situation.  Dr.  Payne  said, 
would  not  last,  and  he  predicted  that  there  would  be  more 
or  less  exportation  of  coal  for  the  next  nine  or  ten  years, 
according  to  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  Department  of  Commerce.  This  trade 
would  be  principally  with  the  Mediterranean  and  South 
American  points,  and  generally  there  would  always  be  an 
export  market  for  coal.  He  said  the  Andrade-Eyre  com- 
pany was  ready  to  go  in  a  transshippers  association  or  a 
tidewater  exchange  which  would  give  the  general  benefits  of 
pooling  at  Charleston.  Referring  to  the  benefits  of  an 
exchange  in  classification,  he  said  the  present  exchange  had 
demonstrated  that  coal  can  be  classified  and  pooled  and 
properly  inspected,  and  when  the  difference  in  car  and  ship 
demurrage  cost  was  considered  the  value  of  an  exchange 
was  apparent.  He  favored  the  establishment  of  an  exchange 
at  Charleston  by  February  or  March  next. 

J.  W.  Howe  Cites  Advant.\ges  of  an  Exchange 

Mr.  Green,  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Ry.,  said  the 
coal  dealers  and  shippers  desired  a  coal  pool  at  Charleston, 
as  they  realized  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage.  He 
was  impressed  with  a  statement  by  J.  W.  Howe,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Tidewater  Exchange,  that  that  organization 
had  reduced  classifications  from  1,150  to  50.  Mr.  Howe  gave 
the  following  figures  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  exchange: 

Tonnage  dumped,  48.785,000;  number  of  cars  dumped, 
967,800;  car  days  saved  on  gross  detention  basis.  1.747,600; 


saving  on  per  aie.a:  oasis.  S  1.048 .560;  cost  of  opctatiag 
exchange,  $470,844:  number  of  cars  saved.  47.0oo. 

Mr.  Green  and  others  familiar  -  Charleston  sir^i- 

tion  said  there  were  sufficient  fj..  .  .._.  at  '~''- '-'■'ston  :._• 
handle  coal,  as  there  are  now  175  car?  of  c  the  por: 

and  some  days  there  are  800  cars,  but  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  boats  and  the  present  tipple  was  not  adapted  to 
loading  boats  in  the  export  trade.  Dr.  Payne  said  tii« 
capacity  of  the  dumping  facilities  at  Charleston  is  now 
75.000  tons  a  month,  but  he  thoug'"'  -"-  -  '"  enormous 
coal  business  could  be  bollt  up  at  C  -'-!rriri»h   an 

exchange.  His  company  was  ready  to  cc 
tonnage  in  the  coal  region  tributary  t. 
could  be  assured  of  classification  and  ship 
the  port. 

Mr.  Howe  gave  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  handling  coal 
at  the  present  exchanges  at  less  than  Ic.  a  ton  and  :he 
exchanges  were  operated  with  a  detention  of  less  than  three 
days  from  1917. 

Would  Assist  in  Developing  Export  Trade 

Mr.  McCoy  said  the  operators  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Ry.  were  not  interested  in  the  export  of  coal,  but 
that  there  were  some  on  other  lines  who  were  interested 
in  developing  exports.  He  though:,  however,  that  some 
tonnage  on  the  Southern  would  move  to  export  if  there  was 
a  demand  for  it  and  he  believed  that  operators  in  that 
region  could  be  interested  in  the  benefits  of  an  exchange. 

Dr.  Payne  in  pointing  out  further  advantages  of  an 
exchange  said  that  at  exchanges  now  only  5c.  per  car  is 
allowed  for  demurrage  while  at  Charleston  and  other  points 
without  exchanges  the  allowance  would  be  51  because  of 
the  possibility  of  the  coal  being  held  up  without  exchange 
facilities. 

Mr.  Koenig  said  there  was  no  question  that  the  railroad 
facilities  at  Charleston  could  handle  the  coal  situation  under 
an  exchange,  which  shotild  be  established  to  guarantee 
foreign  purchasers  that  the  coal  was  of  uniform  quality. 
Without  an  exchange  there  was  no  inspection  and  classifica- 
tion to  prevent  bad  coal  from  being  exported  and  thereby 
reflecting  on  American  coal.  The  exchange  would  sa\.-e 
demurrage  and  embarrassment.  He  thought  the  Southern 
Ry.  would  co-operate.  John  A.  Gerety  and  others  also 
favored  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Green  asked  if  all  the  coal  companies  could  be 
brought  into  the  exchange  and  Dr.  Payne  pointed  oat  that 
when  the  present  exchange  was  organized  it  represented 
only  17  per  cent  of  the  coal  men.  while  now  it  included  more 
than  60  per  cent.  Mr.  Gi\.'en  said  he  would  take  up  the 
matter  with  other  railroad  officials  and  that  the  Southern 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

Prominent  Coal  Oper.\tors  Represented 

Those  in  attendance  or  who  accepted  invitations  to  attend 
the  conference  were  H.  C.  Bates,  representing  C.  W.  Hendlev 
&  Co.;  John  A.  Gerety.  of  the  Aines worth  Coal  &  Iron  Co.; 
J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the  Southe-T  A:  in  Coal 

Operators    Association:    G.    Santi.    of   the    A... ....on    Coal 

Exchange;  F.  C.  Koenig  representing  the  Alden  Coal  Mining 
Co..  Export  Coal  Co..  Harlan  Coaf  Co.  and  A.  McNeil  & 
Sons  Co.;  Guy  Darst.  of  the  Bewley-Darst  Coal  Co.;  Howard 
Adams,  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co.;  William  Curran. 
representing  the  B.  &  O.  R.R.  Kentucky  operations:  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Payne,  of  Andrade-EjTe.  Inc.:  E.  R.  Thompson. 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Co.;  J.  Q.  Morris,  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Coal  Co.:  K.  W.  Dyas.  of  the  Steams  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.: 
H.  W.  Osiis-ald.  of  Coale  Jfe  Co.;  Mr.  Doll,  of  the  Tuttle  Cor- 
poration;  B.  W.  Shenlin.  of  the  Lake  &  Export  Ccrponi: 
J.  W.  Howe  and  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  representing  tho  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange.  Inc.:  J.  L.  Graves  and  J.  E.  Fit-wilson,  of 
the  Southern  Ry.:  R.  L.  Maxey.  of  C.  M.  Emmor.j  Co..  and 
Paul  Delaney.  secretary  of  the  Benedict  Coal  Corv oration. 
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Coal-Mine  Power  Rates  To  Be  Discussed 

A  MEETING  of  the  local  sections  of  the  American  Insti- 
.  tute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  will  be  held 
in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Building,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Jan.  21,  1921,  beginning  with  a  technical  session  in  the 
afternoon  lasting  from  2  to  4:30  p.m.  Between  4:30  and 
6  p.m.  the  members  will  visit  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Build- 
ing and  the  Carnegie  Technical  School  and  in  the  evening 
some  form  of  entertainment  and  a  dinner  will  be  provided. 
The  technical  program  will  cover  two  or  more  papers,  one 
on  "Gathering  in  Coal  Mines"  and  one  on  "Power  Rates 
for  Coal  Mines,"  the  latter  paper  to  be  read  by  F.  W.  C. 
Bailey,  consulting  engineer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  President 
Hoover  of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  and  President  Beresford  of 
A.  I.  E.  E.  have  both  promised  to  be  present. 


What  Labor  Seeks  from  Indiana  Law  Makers 

BILLS  changing  the  present  workmen's  compensation  laws 
of  Indiana,  introducing  old-age  pensions,  prohibiting 
labor  injunction,  modifying  or  rewriting  the  garnishee  law, 
creating  an  industrial  court  similar  to  that  in  Kansas  and 
providing  a  state  constabulary  are  among  those  which 
will  he  presented  in  the  Legislature  during  the  coming  year. 
The  iirst  four  will  have  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  according  to  William  Mitch,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  District  No.  11,  the  largest  district  in 
Indiana.    The  last  two  will  be  fought  to  a  finish. 

The  miners  say  the  rate  of  compensation  as  designated 
in  the  present  compensation  law  is  as  originally  enacted  in 
1915,  when  conditions  were  greatly  different  from  those 
now  existing.  They  say  this  rate  is  inadequate  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  raise  it  from  55  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  to  65  per  cent  and  to  advance 
the  minimum  computing  basis  from  $24  a  week  to  $30  a 
week.  According  to  Mr.  Mitch  the  law  at  present  does  not 
provide  that  all  hazardous  occupations  come  under  its  pro- 
visions, and  this  will  be  one  of  the  features  for  which  a 
change  will  be  asked. 

With  regard  to  the  anti-injunction  law,  Mr.  Mitch  said 
in  a  recent  interview:  "The  anti-injunction  has  always  been 
favored  by  labor,  because  of  the  abuse  of  injunctions  in 
labor  controversies,  and  labor  will  endeavor  to  have  such 
a  law  enacted.  It  is  recognized  that  in  this  period  the 
tendency  is  to  pull  labor  down,  and  while  no  doubt  there 
will  be  legislation  proposed  that  will  be  antagonistic  to  the 
views  and  rights  of  labor,  such  as  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  law,  the  workers  certainly  will  fight  such  freak 
legislation  with  all  vigor  and  power. 

There  has  been  much  activity  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
a  bill  creating  a  state  constabulary  similar  to  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  as  Mr.  Mitch  views  it  the  agitation  is 
camouflage.  He  says  the  law  is  ostensibly  written  to  pro- 
tect the  former,  but  its  specific  purpose  is  to  fight  for  the 
open  shop. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  to 
Study  State  Control  of  Prices 

STATE  control  of  prices  as  provided  in  statutes  now  in 
effect  in  Montana  and  Indiana  is  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  appointment  of  which 
was  announced  Wednesday,  Dec.  22,  by  Joseph  H.  Defrees. 
The  constitutionality  of  both  statutes  involved  is  being 
tested  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Charles  Nagel,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  .-hairman  of  the 
committee.  Other  members  are  Max  W.  Babb,  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Co.,  Milwaukee;  John  M.  Crawford,  Parkersburg 
Rig  &  Reel  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Clyde  C.  Dawson, 
Dawson  &  Wriglit,  DtMiver,  and  Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh, 
Francis  H.  Leggett  Co.,   New  York. 

Although  the  same  in  principle,  the  two  statutes  differ 
considerably.     The  Montana  law  is  much  more  general  in 


its  application.  It  makes  the  state's  railroad  commissioners 
a  Montana  trade  commission  and  gives  the  board  power 
to  license  all  persons  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities in  the  state.  The  power  to  regulate  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  establish  maximum  prices  or  reasonable 
margins  of  profit. 

The  Montana  Trade  Commission  thereupon  ordered  that 
all  articles  offered  for  sale  be  marked  with  the  invoice 
price  and  the  sales  prices  per  unit.  The  State  Merchants' 
Association  of  Montana  took  the  case  into  the  Federal 
District  Court,  which  held  the  law  in  violation  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  appealed.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  will  hear  the  case  in  April. 

The  Indiana  statute  refers  chiefly  to  coal  and  expires  in 
the  spring.  Immediately  after  enactment  this  law  was 
taken  before  the  Federal  District  Court  by  Indiana  coal 
operators.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  that  the  case 
was  brought  too  soon,  as  the  operators  had  not  yet  reason 
to  complain  against  any  attempt  of  the  Coal  Commission, 
created  by  law,  to  deal  with  their  business.  From  this 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  the  coal  operators  appealed  to 
the   U.   S.   Supreme   Court. 


Men  Want  Ten  Million  Dollars  Back  Pay 

DECLARING  that  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  had  been  paying  the  miners 
for  gross  weight  instead  of  net  weight,  the  insurgent  unions 
are  demanding  a  refund  of  the  shortage  in  wage.  It  is 
declared  that  if  the  demands  are  not  complied  with  a  strike 
will  take  place  Jan.  2,  1921.  The  amount  demanded  covers 
the  operation  for  six  years  and  would  total  $10,000,000. 

The  mine  workers  also  demand  that  after  Dec.  16,  1920, 
12  per  cent  be  added  to  the  weights  recorded  on  the  scales 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  the  weigh  beam  is 
graduated  in  long  tons  instead  of  short.  They  also  call  on 
the  company  to  discharge  all  its  weighmen.  The  company 
has  recently  changed  the  districts  of  its  district  superin- 
tendents and  the  mines  of  its  foremen  in  order  that  the 
miners  may  be  better  satisfied. 


Work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  handling 
coal  matters  in  connection  with  the  recent  Bituminous  and 
Anthracite  Coal  Commissions  is  reviewed  by  the  director 
of  the  Council  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June 
30  last,  just  made  public. 

It  is  stated  that  the  information  collected  and  co-ordinated 
by  the  Council  concerning  the  coal  situation  in  the  country 
was  of  assistance  to  the  Bituminous  Commission  in  obtain- 
ing data  upon  which  to  make  its  award.  As  a  result  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Council  with  the  Bituminous  and  Anthra- 
cite Commissions  the  Council  co-ordinated  important  infor- 
mation concerning  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Council  says  the  files  of  its  Committee  on  Coal  Pro- 
duction include  correspondence  with  coal-producing  com- 
panies and  railroads,  principally  witn  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  mines. 


Advisability  of  increasing  production  of  coal  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  been  considered  by  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  and  the  Shipping  Board,  which  have, 
however,  decir'.ed  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  them  to  enter 
into  the  mining  of  coal  as  operating  agencies.  They  are, 
however,  actively  interested  in  seeing  the  production  of  coal 
increased  in  the  islands  and  in  conserving  to  their  use  the 
necessary  quantity  of  coal.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  has 
requested  the  Philippine  Government  to  include  in  leases 
granted  to  Government  lands  in  the  islands  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy  and  Shipping  Board 
shall  have  a  preferential  right  to  purchase  all  coal,  oil 
and  gas  or  any  products  thereof  growing  out  of  concessions 
granted,  upon  payment  to  the  producer  of  the  current  field 
or  market  price  of  all  coal,  oil  and  gas  or  other  products 
so  purchased. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


IMPROVEMENT  of  business  activity,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Monthly  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  awaits 
adjustment  of  retail  prices  to  a  level  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
This  necessary  readjustment  of  prices  to  consumers  is  now  under 
way,  and  will  be  expected  to  make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 
Its  progress  will  be  hastened  by  the  coming  into  the  market  of  goods 
which  are  already  being  produced  on  lower  cost  levels  for  labor  and 
material. 

"The  fundamental  relationship  of  banking  and  business,"  the  report 
continues,  "now  becomes  clearly  apparent.  Both  are  concerned  in  the 
present  situation,  and  the  interests  of  both  demand  that  the  read- 
justment be  gone  through  with  in  orderly  fashion,  so  that  business 
activity  may  be  resumed  on  a  sound  basis. 

"Sentiment  respecting  forward  conditions,  which  until  lately  had 
been  almost  uniformly  depressed,  is  now  noticeably  improving  in 
many  directions.  This  better  feeling  does  not  go  to  the  point  of  opti- 
mism, but  there  is  evident  a  degree  of  confidence,  which  was  previously 
lacking,  in  the  ability  of  commerce  and  industry  to  meet  the  future 
successfully  and  to  conduct  business  with  reasonable  profit. 

"What  is  now  required  is  courage  and  respect  for  fundamental 
economic  principles.  Artificial  palliatives  which  are  being  urged  with 
a  view  to  obviating  the  difficulties  of  the  adjustment — particularly  pro- 
posals involving  further  inflation  and  cheapening  of  credit — must  be 
avoided.  Such  measures,  if  adopted,  could  only  result  in  the  impair- 
ment of  the  strength  of  the  credit  structure  and  in  prolonging  and 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  an  adjustment  which  world-wide  condi- 
tions have  made  inevitable." 


Railroads  Drop  More  Men 

Following  the  announcement  Dec. 
27  by  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  system,  that  pres- 
ent business  conditions  would  "neces- 
sitate further  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  and  in  the  working 
expenses  and  capital  expenditures 
until  the  situation  improves,"  that 
company  began  a  drastic  cut  in  its 
working  force  in  the  Southern  Grand 
Division.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
1,700  to  2,000  men  will  lose  their 
jobs.  This .  amounts  to  approx- 
imately 10  per  cent,  of  the  working 
force.  The  Southern  Grand  Division 
comprises  the  Delaware,  ^Maryland, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  divisions,  em- 
ploying slightly  less  than  19,000 
men.  Maintenance  of  way,  shop, 
office  and  transportation  workers  are 
affected.  Several  hundred  men  em- 
ployed in  the  car  and  motive  power 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.R.  at  various  places  in  Ne- 
braska have  been  laid  off,  it  was  an- 
nounced Dec.  29.  George  Loomis, 
assistant    general    manager,    said    a 


satisfactory  condition  of  rolling 
stock  and  business  depression  were 
lesponsible.  Orders  had  been  issued 
Dec.  28  to  lay  off  25  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  latter  company's 
shops  at  Aurora,  111.,  effective  Dec. 
31.  About  2,000  men  are  employed 
there. 


Automobile  Factory  Takes  on  Men 

Since  the  beginning  of  September 
the  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  added  two  hundred  men  to 
the  force  working  at  its  motor  car 
plant  in  Syracuse,  according  to  a 
statement  on  Dec.  28  by  the  head  of 
the  corporation.  Shipments  and 
orders  in  hand  indicated  that  the 
sales  for  December  would  be  the 
largest  in  number  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  Shipments  for  the 
week  ended  Dec.  18  were  the  largt^st 
in  any  week  s,nce  June  12.  Produc- 
tion during  that  week  ran  at  a  rate 
ol'  thirty-three  cars  a  day,  which  was 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
average  daily  production  for  the 
year  ended  Aug.  31,  1920. 


Boston  &  Albany  .Shops  Reopen 
The  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  car  re- 
pair shops  in  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  which  were  closed  indefinitely 
Monday,  Dec.  27,  throwing  nearly 
100  men  out  of  work,  announced  Dec. 
29  that  they  would  reopen  Monday, 
Jan.  3.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes were  to  be  taken  back.  The 
reason  for  the  change  of  policy  is 
not  announced. 


Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Lays  Off  More 

More  than  2,500  workers  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  will 
lose  their  places  within  the  next 
month  according  to  an  announce- 
ment Dec.  30.  Fifteen  clerks  and 
several  of  the  drafting  force  were 
dismissed  Dec.  29. 


Silk  Mills  Resume  on  Full  Time 

The  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co., 
manufacturers  of  silk  goods,  an- 
nounced Dec.  27  that  beginning  Jan. 
3  the  mills  would  resume  operation 
on  full  time,  forty-eight  hours  a 
week,  although  under  a  15  per  cent 
wage  reduction. 


Ford  Motor  Plant  Closed  Till  Feb.  1 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  plant  at 
Highland  Park,  Detroit,  which  nor- 
mally employs  from  50,000  to  60,- 
000  men,  will  remain  closed  until 
Feb.  1.  The  intention  was  for  a  sus- 
pension of  operations  during  the  reg- 
ular midwinter  inventory  period  of 
two  weeks  when  the  plant  closed 
Dec.  24,  but  after  a  conference  of 
officials  it  was  decided  to  shut  down 
until  Feb.  1.  Although  the  plant 
has  been  working  at  full  capacity  for 
the  last  three  months,  it  is  known 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  Ford 
cars. 


N.   Y.   Central   Placing   Rail   Orders 

On  the  heels  of  the  big  order  for 
steel  rails  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
which  was  announced  a  short  time 
ago  comes  the  report  that  the  New 
York  Central  is  in  the  market  for 
175,000  tons,  82,000  tons  of  which 
have  been  placed.  Of  the  latter 
amount  71,000  tons  have  gone  to  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  11,000  tons  to 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  balance 
of  93,000  tons  is  still  being  nego- 
tiated. 


Edison  Phonograph  Works  Close 

It  was  announced  Dec.  28  that  the 
phonograph  works  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc.,  at  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
vould  close  Wednesday  evening,  Dec. 
29,  and  remain  closed  indefinitely. 
The  phonograph  record  department 
will  continue  to  operate  as  usual. 
Approximately  eight  hundred  per- 
sons are  affected  by  the  shutdo^^^l. 
In  the  preceding  six  weeks  about 
1.200  were  laid  off. 
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Merchants  Oppose  Proposal  That  Coaling 
Pier  Be  Built  on  Staten  Island 

THE  Committee  on  Harbor  Docks  and  Terminals  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  in  a  report  opposes 
the  proposal  of  Dock  Commissioner  Murray  Hulbert  that  a 
coaling  pier  be  constructed  at  Rosebank,  Staten  Island.  The 
committee  asserts  that  the  proposed  pier  is  not  required  by 
the  public  interest  and  would  have  little  utility. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sinking  Fund  Commission  the 
committee  says  that  steamship  operators  and  coaling  com- 
panies are  emphatic  that  bunkering  from  a  pier  involves 
considerable  and  costly  delay,  which  is  avoided  by  bunkering 
from  lighters,  the  latter  method  being  therefore  much  more 
economical.  As  to  tramp  steamships,  they  can  buy  their 
coal  so  much  more  cheaply  at  Norfolk  and  other  ports  near 
the  point  of  production  that  in  many  cases  it  pays  them  to 
move  there  solely  for  bunkering,  in  preference  to  buying 
coal  in  New  York.      

New  York  Coal  Merchants  Believe  Conditions 
Are  Returning  to  Normal 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
J\  tion,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  held  on  Dec.  14,  W.  A.  Leonard 
was  re-elected  president;  Arthur  F.  Rice,  secretary,  and  J. 
W.  Vought,  treasurer.  The  Board  of  Directors,  also  re- 
elected, consists  of  J.  W.  Bellis,  M.  F.  Burns,  W.  D.  Butts, 
G.  D.  Curtis,  T.  F.  Farrell,  H.  J.  Lange,  W.  A.  Leonard, 
Frederick  Rheinfrank,  G.  F.  Sinram,  Olin  J.  Stephens,  N.  L. 
Stokes   and   L.  J.  Weber. 

Commissioner  Rice  in  his  annual  report  said  that  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  coals  has  been  and  still  is  poor,  while  the 
extensive  shortage  in  shipments,  very  little  coal  being 
weighed  at  the  Tidewater  ports  and  everything  lost  or  stolen 
in  transit  coming  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  retailers, 
has  caused  no  end  of  trouble  and  financial  loss.  He  said 
there  has  not  been  a  day  this  year  when  the  dealers  could 
get  enough  coal  to  fill  the  orders  they  had  taken.  He 
believes,  however,  that  the  turning  point  has  been  reached 
and  that  a  return  to  something  like  a  normal  state  of  affairs 
may  be  expected  in  the  not  distant  future. 


to  transfer  and  continue  the  work  of  the  Engineering 
Council's  committees  who  have  not  yet  completed  their 
work,  the  president  will  appoint  the  necessary  committees  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council  to  take  over  this  work. 


Committees  Named  at  Executive  Meeting  of 
Federated  Engineering  Societies 

HERBERT  HOOVER,  president  of  the  Federated  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Societies,  presided  at  the  Executive 
Board  meeting  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  of  that 
organization,  held  in  New  York  on  Friday,  Dec.  17.  Every 
member  of  the  council  was  present  with  the  exception  of 
A.  M.  Greene,  and  two  new  members  of  the  board  were 
elected:  W.  B.  Powell,  of  the  Buffalo  Engineering  Society, 
representing  District  No.  1  (New  York  and  New  England 
States),  and  Gardner  S.  Williams,  Grand  Rapids  Engineer- 
ing Society,  representing  District  No.  2  (Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota). 

The  president  appointed  standing  committees  on  Proced- 
ure, Constitution  and  By-laws,  Publicity  and  Publications, 
Membership  and  Representation,  Finance,  and  Public  Affairs. 

In  discussing  the  program  of  the  council  immediately 
ahead  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  he  had  called  engineers  to- 
gether in  various  cities  he  had  visited  lately,  and  that  he 
found  that  the  general  desire  of  engineers  everywhere  was 
to  join  in  the  Federation  movement,  but  that  the  general 
trend  was  for  territorial  organization,  as  distinguished  from 
national  organization.  One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  these  territorial  organizations  joining  the  national 
organization  was  the  question  of  dues.  Another  complex- 
ity was  that  individuals  hold  memberships  in  more  than 
one  society. 

As  a  step  toward  co-ordinating  various  inter-society  activ- 
ities already  established  the  necessary  action  was  taken  to 
make  it  possible  for  certain  of  the  activities  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Council  to  be  taken  over  by  the  new  organization.  As 
soon  as  the  United  Engineering  Societies  have  passed  offi- 
cially upon  the  proposed  action  of  the  Engineering  Council 


October  Railroad  Earnings  Short  of 
Estimates  at  Time  of  Increase 

A  TABULATION  from  figures  reported  by  the  railroads 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  the 
net  railway  operating  income  for  October  of  the  Class  1 
carriers  totaled  $91,761,090,  which  is  approximately  $20,- 
674,000,  or  18.4  per  cent,  below  the  amount  expected  to  be 
earned  under  the  increased  rates  fixed  by  the  commission 
in  accordance  with  the  Transportation  Act.  The  compila- 
tion is  based  on  repoits  received  from  203  railroads  with 
a  total  mileage  of  235,837. 

On  the  basis  of  the  net  operating  income  for  October, 
the  railroads  of  the  country  would  earn  annually  4.9  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  their  properties  as  tentatively  fixed 
for  rate-making  purposes  at  $18,900,000,000  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  This  is  an  increase  of  0.75 
per  cent  over  that  for  September  as  computed  from  the  net 
operating  income  for  that  month.  To  realize  a  return  of 
6  per  cent  on  their  valuation  as  provided  by  the  act,  the 
railroads  should  have  earned  $112,435,000  in  October. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  203  railroads  totaled  $642,- 
341,119,  or  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  October,  1919, 
while  operating  expenses  were  $522,877,298,  or  an  increase 
of  28.8  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  net  income  is  an  increase  of  20.2  per  cent  over  that  for 
October  last  year. 

Compilations  show  that  the  net  operating  income  in  every 
district  fell  below  a  6  per  cent  basis,  the  Eastern  district 
being  29.7  per  cent  below,  the  Southern  district  16  per  cent, 
and  the  Western  district  9.2  per  cent. 

Reports  show  that  the  net  operating  income  of  the  203 
carriers  for  October  was  81.61  per  cent  of  the  amount 
expected  to  be  earned  by  them  under  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  commission,  while  the  net  income  for  both  September 
and  October  was  75.37  per  cent  of  the  amount  expected  for 
both  of  those  months. 

Compared  with  September,  the  net  operating  income  for 
October  of  the  Class  1  railroads  is  an  increase  of  $16,450,- 
779,  increases  being  shown  for  the  Eastern  district  of 
$6,576,668,  Southern  district  $1,809,564,  and  the  Western 
district  $8,064,547. 


Appropriation  Asked  for  Coal  Inspection 

THE  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $750,000  for  effecting  the  following  plan  of 
coal  inspection,  which  it  suggests: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  a  fuel- 
inspection  system  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  consumers 
and  producers  of  coal  accurate  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  coal  purchased  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses 
and  for  foreign  commerce.  Authority  is  granted  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
such  a  fuel-inspection  system  to  provide  coal-sampling 
systems  at  such  points  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  procuring 
by  lease,  purchase,  condemnation  or  donation  the  land  or 
equipment  necessary  therefor;  and  to  utilize  such  agent 
or  agencies  for  obtaining  representative  fuel  samples  and 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  purpose." 


The  Poindexter  anti-strike  bill,  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  according  to  the  repoi-t  of  the  Senate  committee 
accompanying  it,  would  apply  to  coal  mines  where  such  coal 
is  essential  to  the  operation  of  trains  and  in  other  industries 
incidental  to  and  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  trans- 
portation. The  bill  makes  it  a  felony  punishable  by  heavy 
fines  for  interference  with  commerce.  An  effort  to  recon- 
sider the  bill  will  be  made,  as  it  was  passed  during  the 
absence  of  the  opposition  from  the  chamber. 
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Economists  Study  the  Bituminous  Coal  Situation 

Industrial  Progress  Based  Upon  the  Soft-Coal  Industry — High  Prices 
Attributed  to  Consumer's  Failure  to  Realize  His  Power — Irregular- 
Operation   Losses   Ascribed   to   Unlimited   Development   of   Mines 


C^OAL  was  given  a  hearing  by  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
J^  Dec.  27-29,  1920.  The  papers  and  discussions 
were  limited  to  bituminous  coal  but  the  interest  shown 
and  the  breadth  of  the  discussion  indicated  that  this 
part  of  the  industry  has  been  much  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  during  the  last  year.  James  A.  Field, 
vice-president  of  the  association  and  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  responsible  for  the 
sessions  devoted  to  coal  and  presided  at  the  meeting. 
The  papers  that  were  read,  as  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man, had  been  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  field  of 
coal  rather  than  by  special  economists,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  program — a  purpose  fully  realized — was  to  bring 
to  the  college  men  and  professional  economists  a  fuller 
understanding  and  closer  approach  to  the  problems  of 
this  important  industry. 

The  first  speaker  was  C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  Coal 
Age,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "An  Introductory 
Survey  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry."  He  described 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  of  today  and  of  the  last 
thirty  years  as  the  "foundation  of  modern  industrial 
progress,  touching  the  daily  life  of  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country — simple  almost  as  agriculture  in 
its  basic  elements,  as  unorganized  as  the  retail  grocery 
business,  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  an  almost  inelastic 
market,  on  the  other  by  transportation,  over  neither  of 
which  has  it  control." 

All  Industries  Using  Coal  Essential 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  coal  industry 
and  said  that  the  fallacy  that  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween essential  and  non-essential  users  of  coal  had  been 
exploded.  All  use  of  coal  is  essential,  not  necessarily 
because  the  product  made  in  every  plant  is  essential 
but  because  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  operation 
of  every  plant  is  necessary.  Whole  communities  are 
often  dependent  for  their  existence  and  livelihood  on 
single  industries  within  their  borders  and  the  operation 
of  those  industries  is  dependent  on  power — that  is,  on 
coal. 

Coal  is  not  the  last  thing  required,  it  is  the  first, 
yet  coal  is  treated  in  our  national  thinking  as  are  such 
commonplace  things  as  sand  and  gravel,  slag,  refuse  and 
waste  products.  Nowhere  is  this  better  shown  than  in 
the  treatment  of  coal  as  traffic  by  the  railroads. 

"Freight  rates  on  the  railroads,"  he  said,  "have  been 
designed  to  give  the  operators  in  each  field  a  wide 
latitude  in  markets.  There  is  scarcely  a  consumer  who 
has  not  the  opportunity  to  choose  his  coal  within  a 
wide  range.  The  coal  deposits  are  so  bountiful,  tl-.e 
number  of  mines  so  great  and  it  is  so  easy  to  increase 
productive  capacity  that  monopoly  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  is  not  possible  today. 

"The  real  reason  why,  with  all  its  associations,  the 
coal  industry  is  unorganized  is  that  the  law  prohibits 
combined  action  with  respect  to  the  vital  concerns  of 
the  trade — price  and  distribution. 

"Consumption  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is  inelastic. 


No  more  coal  is  consumed  than  is  needed  to  perform 
the  work  at  hand  or  to  give  the  necessary  heat.  No 
considerations  of  price  will  induce  a  manufacturer  to 
burn  more  coal  than  is  required  to  produce  the  goods  for 
which  he  has  a  market.  The  con.sumer  today  holds  the 
balance  of  power.  The  high  prices  of  this  year  were 
made  by  the  consumer,  and  had  he  exercised  his  power 
there  would  have  been  no  such  prices.  It  was  not 
combination  among  the  coal  producers  or  shippers  that 
caused  $10  coal  this  year,  nor  was  it  lack  of  mines  and 
miners  to  produce  all  the  coal  for  which  there  was 
demand." 

Irregular  operation  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  F.  G.  Trj'on,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Following  is  an  abstract  of 
this  paper: 

"Bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  have 
a  developed  capacity  and  a  present  labor  force  about 
30  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  supply  the 
demand.  In  consequence,  the  labor  and  capital  engaged 
in  the  industry  have  been  idle  during  the  past  thirty 
years  an  average  of  ninety-three  working  days  a  year, 

and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the 
condition  is  improv- 
ing. Irregularity  of 
working  time  is 
injurious  to  the 
miner  because  it 
means  direct  loss  of 
earning  power ;  to 
the  operator  because 
it  means  higher 
costs  per  ton;  to  the 
railroads  because  it 
means  seasonal  de- 
mand for  trans- 
portation ;  and  to 
the  consumer  be- 
cause it  increases 
the     cost     of     coal. 

W.  F.   McKKXXEY  ,       ,       f       f 

Due  to  the  increasing  amount  of  coal  '^  .UCtuatlOns      1  n 

I,*,U'LV*^S  ^^'^l^^  *^®n^^-  ^-  Geological      production    mav    be 

burvey   has   been    called    upon    to   sup- 

ply,    F.    C.    Tryon   has    been    furnished  grouped    aS     (1)    an- 

an  experienced  assistant  in  the  person  i  li.-         ^ 

of  W.    F.    McKcnney.      Mr.   McKennev  nual,    resulting  from 

has  had  long  experience  as  a  Govern-  Kncivxicc     i\  o.  r\ -r  (^  <:. 

ment  statistician.  Du?iness     a  e  p  r  e  S- - 

s  i  0  n  s  over  which 
the  coal  industry  has  no  control;  (2)  seasonal,  reflect- 
ing the  influence  of  climate  on  consumption  and  there- 
fore on  demand;  (3)  daily,  reflecting  irregularities  in 
car  and  labor  supply.  Remedies  which  have  been 
proposed  to  overcome  irregularity  in  operation  include 

(1)  dovetailing   work   with  other   seasonal   industries, 

(2)  the  30-hour  week,  and  (3)  increasing  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  first  of  these  is  not  possible  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  last  two  would  not  raise  the  \vorking 
time  over  the  year  as  a  whole,  although  they  might 
affect  the  distribution  of  the  demand  from  month  to 
month. 
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"To  overcome  the  seasonal  character  of  demand  stor- 
age facilities  at  the  point  of  consumption  must  be  pro- 
vided. Proposals  have  been  made  to  induce  storage  by 
the  consumer  by  (1)  offering  summer  discounts  in 
mine  prices;  possible  only  if  producers  are  allowed  to 
agree  on  prices;  (2)  establishing  a  sliding  seasonal 
wage  scale;  (3)  establishing  seasonal  freight  rates. 
Of  these,  the  last  offers  greatest  promise,  although 
many  practical  difficulties  would  arise  in  applying  the 
principle.  Even  supposing  that  the  demand  could  be 
equalized,  however,  the  excess  of  mine  capacity  over 
requirements  would  remain. 

"There  appears  little  hope  of  eliminating  excess  mine 
capacity  and  excess  labor  force  as  long  as  no  check 
upon  the  opening  of  new  mines  or  the  expansion  of 
old  ones  exists.  The  small  extent  of  the  deposits  of 
anthracite  in  the  United  States  has  limited  the  develop- 
ment in  the  anthracite  region  and  permitted  demand 
to  overtake  mine  capacity.  The  vast  areal  extent  of 
bituminous  coal  lands  sets  no  such  limit  and,  as  a 
result  of  recent  high  prices  for  coal,  new  development 
has  proceeded  on  such  a  scale  that  the  discordance  be- 
tween mine  capacity  and  requirements  has  never  been 
greater  than  at  present." 

Relations  of  Transportation  to  Coal  Industry 

A.  G.  Gutheim,  manager  of  the  public  relations  section  of 
the  car  service  division  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, spoke  on  the  relations  of  transportation  to  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

He  contended  that  "So  long  as  regulatory  power  exists  to 
force  coal  production  at  the  expense  of  other  industries, 
similar  power  should  exist  to  compel  proper  distribution  of 
such  production." 

Four  years  of  "i-ather  harsh  experience,"  he  said,  point 
to  these  indications: 

"Our  railroad  facilities  are  probably  adequate  today  to 
handle  our  necessary  annual  bituminous  output  produced 
with  fair  uniformity  of  rate  throughout  the  year,  and  will 
certainly  be  adequate  when  post  war  rehabilitation  of  the 
properties  is  completed. 

"Railroad  facilities  are  not,  and  without  great  waste  of 
investment  never  can  be,  adequate  to  handle  currently  our 
necessary  bituminous  coal  production  when  obtained  by 
weekly  peaks  of  13,000,000  tons  and  valleys  of  7,500,000  tons 
in  a  twelve-month  period,  as  has  been  the  case  the  last 
two  years. 

"While  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion are  sufficient  to  force  transportation  for  such  extremes 
of  production,  the  exercise  of  such  powers  necessarily 
involves  discrimination  against  ether  traffic  and  should  be 
avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

"While  our  present  railroad  regulation  can  force  produc- 
tion it  can  control  distribution  but  slightly  and  prices 
not  at  all. 

"Extreme  variation  in  rates  of  production  not  only  unduly 
burdens  the  transportation  machine  but  invites  further  over- 
development of  mining,  with  th^  consequence  of  greater 
irregularity  in  miners'  working  time. 

Advocates  Compilation  of  Complete  Statistics 

"Provision  should  be  made  by  additional  legislation  if 
necessary  for  the  securing  and  compilation  by  proper  gov- 
ernmental authority  of  cuiTent  and  complete  statistics 
of  production,  distribution,  consumption  and  stocks  of 
bituminous  coal. 

"Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  production,  transportation, 
distribution  and  consumption  are  the  four  big  factors  in 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  and  should  be  reasonably  well 
balanced.  Under  ordinary  conditions  proper  co-ordination  of 
these  four  big  factors  is  possible  and  the  results  should  be 
better  conditions  of  mining  and  railroading,  lower  costs  of 
production  and  transportation  and  better  prices  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  consumers." 

Mr.  Gutheim  was  followed  by  David  L.  Wing,  formerly  of 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  at  considerable  length 
reviewed  the  history  of  Federal  attempts  to  collect  data  on 
cost  of  production  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  He  out- 
lined the  nature  of  bituminous  coal  prices,  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration price-fixing  policy  and  program  and  described  the 
course  of  the  coal  market  after  Federal  regulation  was 
lifted.  After  a  brief  resume  of  the  meager  data  available 
as  to  profits  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  he  stated  a& 
his  conclusion  that  "the  diversity  of  conditions  found  to 
exist  between  different  fields  in  the  same  state  is  such  as  to 
militate  against  broad  generalization." 

George  Gushing,  managing  director  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association,  spoke  on  the  selling  of  coal.  He  made 
a  special  plea  for  recognition  of  a  difference  between  mining 
and  merchandising  of  coal  and  for  a  separate  profit  for 
each.    He  said: 

A  Profit  for  Each  Risk,  Investment  and  Eff(«t 

"Personally  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  is  a  good  producer  must  for  that  reason  alone  be  also 
a  good  merchant.  My  experience  with  men  leads  me  to 
think  exactly  the  other  way.  Therefore,  I  say:  Leave  pro- 
duction to  the  producer  and  selling  to  the  merchant,  or  every 
mar  to  his  trade.  But  the  public  holds  that  if  a  man  gets 
a  producer's  profit  he  will  want  no  merchant's  profit;  and 
thus  the  public  will  get  its  goods  cheaper. 

"We,  here,  are  not  studying  popular  psychology  but  gen- 
eral economics.  It  is  one  of  the  implied  rules  of  general 
economics  that  for  each  distinct  risk,  investment  and  effort 
there  should  be  a  comparable  compensation.  If  we  follow- 
that  theory  we  must  say  that  since  the  production  effort  is 
one  and  the  wholesaling  effort  another,  they  constitute  two 
businesses.  Each,  therefore,  should  be  compensated  com- 
mensurately  even  though  both  are  housed  in  the  same  edifice 
and  officered  by  the  same  men. 

"The  coal  produced  within  no  state  is  sold  wholly  in  that 
state.  It  is  probably  true  that  on  the  average  the  market 
for  coal  of  one  state  is  in  seven  states.  The  task  of  the 
producer  who  wants  to  sell  all  of  his  own  coal  is  to  get 
enough  tonnage  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  sales  organization 
large  enough  to  cover  seven  states. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  the  days- 
of  competition  freed  from  Government  control  the  selling 
margin  ranged  close  to  7ic.  per  ton  of  mine-run  coal.  I 
venture  to  believe  that  there  is  not  to  exceed  75  companies 
in  the  United  States  which  could,  if  they  were  so  disposed, 
stand  the  financial  strain  of  selling  all  of  their  own  coal. 
All  of  the  others  depend  in  whole  or  in  some  part  upon 
independent  selling  organizations. 

"My  second  conclusion  is  that  the  narrow  selling  margins 
per  ton  and  the  limited  tonnage  available  to  each  company 
have  necessarily  thrown  the  merchandising  work  into  the 
hands  of  organizations  wholly  independent  of  the  producer. 

Some  Results  of  Keen  Competition 

"As  competition  in  the  coal  business  became  keen,  the 
operators  who  control  large  tonnages  came  to  set  them- 
selves solidly  against  independent  merchants.  In  the  fierce 
struggle  for  existence  which  ensued,  the  tendency  was  for 
the  producers  to  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  independent 
merchants  and  for  the  independent  mei'chants  to  throw  their 
support  to  the  small  competitor  of  the  bigger  operator.  The 
result,  of  course,  was  to  increase  competition,  which  already 
was  ruinous,  and  to  reduce  the  already  extremely  naiTow 
sales  margin. 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  one  thing  which  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  real  merchandising  program  in  coal  has  been  the- 
insistence  of  coal  men  in  the  past  that  the  selling  expense 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  mine  price  rather  than  added 
to  it.  It  has  been  my  theory  for  years  and  still  is  that  the 
coal  industry  will  never  develop  a  merchandising  policy  that 
is  worthy  the  name  until  it  separates  production  fi-om  whole- 
saling and  attaches  a  commensurate  margin  to  each. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  will  never  develop  a 
proper  export  coal  program  without  coal  merchants.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  we  will  never  develop  coal  mer- 
chants unless  we  set  out  studiously  to  create  merchants  by 
adding  a  merchandising  price  to  the  mine  price." 
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Anthracite  Mine  Workers  to  Reopen  Discussion  wilii 

Operators — No  Strike  Likely 


WHEN  the  operatoi*s  on  Dec.  23  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  discuss  scale  inequalities  in  the  contract  of 
Sept.  2  the  mine  workers  regarded  that  offer  as  a 
loophole  and  have  accordingly  thrust  their  whole  corporate 
body  in  the  breach.  They  still  hold  that  by  inequalities 
may  be  meant  not  slight  oversights  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  but  the  whole  body  of  the  award.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Anthracite  Scale  Committee,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
stated  late  on  Dec.  28  that  none  of  the  demands  of  the  hard- 
coal  workers  will  be  dropped  and  that  committee  on  Dec. 
28  instructed  its  sub-committee  "to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  operators  and  endeavor  to  work  out  a  basis  of 
settlement  that  will  be  in  general  satisfactory  to  the  an- 
thracite mine  workers." 

The  union  asserts  that  as  the  industry  is  working  stead- 
ily, demand  being  good,  the  operators  can  and  ought  to  in- 
crease their  employees'  pay  and  it  denies  that  because  other 
industrials  are  accepting  decreases  and  working  irregularly 
the  anthracite  workers  should  be  satisfied  with  their  re- 
cently raised  pay.  Yet  that  same  union  claimed  some  time 
ago  that  because  the  bituminous  mine  workers  did  not  work 


steadily  their  pay  ought  to  be  increased.  This  claim  was 
conceded,  but  how  about  this  one  which  is  in  direct  variance 
with  the  other? 

It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  there  will  be  any  strike. 
The  operators  will,  perhaps  with  but  one  exception,  feel 
satisfied  that  the  public  is  so  strongly  set  against  wage 
advances  that  the  operators  will  be  backed  to  the  limit  in 
opposing  them. 

On  Dec.  29  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  awarded 
an  8-hour  day  and  a  wage  increase  in  the  following  terms: 

"To  the  rate  paid  hoisting  engineers  in  April,  1916,  for  a 
twelve-hour  shift,  shall  be  added  $2  a  day  plus  17  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  inside  employment  and  $1.80  per  day  plus 
17  per  cent  in  the  case  of  outside  employment,  and  the  new 
rates  thus  derived  shall  be  paid  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

"Provided,  that  if  any  rate  established  by  this  method 
for  engineers  changed  from  a  twelve-  to  an  eight-hour  day 
shall  be  in  excess  of  the  rate  now  being  paid  at  said  col- 
liery for  similar  hoisting  service,  such  higher  rate  shall  be 
without  prejudice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operators  in 
the  study  of  uniform  rates  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation." 


J.  D.  A.  Morrow  and  F.  S.  Peabody  Named 
For  International  Commerce  Board 

AMERICAN  participation  in  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  became  fully  organized  Jan.  3  with  the 
appointment  of  an  American  committee  composed  of  fifty- 
seven  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  country.  Members 
of  the  committee  were  appointed  by  Joseph  H.  Defrees, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  main  divisions  of  the  business 
of  the  country.  A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman. 

The  coal  industry  is  represented  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Frank  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  direct  representative  of  the  International  Chamber 
in  the  United  States  is  the  American  section.  The  section's 
headquarters  at  Washington  is  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  membership  in  this  country  and  the  International  head- 
quarters in  Paris. 

The  International  Chamber  was  created  at  Paris  last 
June.  In  the  form  of  organization  adopted  each  country 
holding  membership  has  a  national  bureau  as  headquarters 
of  its  section,  its  national  committee  and  an  administrative 
commissioner  of  its  own  resident  at  Paris.  The  American 
section  headquarters  began  operation  in  the  fall  with  Lacey 
C.  Zapf  as  secretary.  The  American  administrative  com- 
missioner, Dr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  has  taken  up  his  duties 
at  Paris. 


the  open-shop  system  of  employment  in  mines.  Colorado's 
largest  mines  are  controlled  by  the  Rockefeller  interests  and 
are  operated  on  what  union  officials  say  amounts  to  an  open- 
shop  system. 

One  advantage  that  operators  in  Colorado  may  gain  by 
severance  of  relations  with  the  members  in  the  National 
Coal  Association  is  that  they  need  not  necessarily  be  bound 
by  action  taken  in  Eastern  coal  fields,  where  conditions  are 
altogether  different  from  those  prevailing  in  Colorado. 

It  is  understood  that  the  local  association  hereafter  will 
be  conducted  only  as  a  traffic  bureau  and  that  Mr.  Kerr,  the 
secretary,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  private  business. 

The  Colorado  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  withdrew 
from  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  about 
a  year  ago  on  similar  grounds — that  too  often  the  "parent 
organization  is  concerned  with  problems  that  do  not  concern 
Colorado  merchants." 


Colorado  Coal  Operators  Withdraw  from 
National  Coal  Association 

THE  Colorado  Coal  Operators  Association  has  withdrawn 
from  membership  in  the  National  Coal  Association,  for 
the  reason  that  "Colorado  is  remote  from  the  Eastern  terri- 
tory" and  the  "activities  of  large  coal  interests  back  the)-c 
control  the  policies  of  the  national  organization,"  according 
to  D.  W.  Brown,  vice  president.  Mr.  Brown  also  is  president 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

The  association  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  operators,  it 
is  understood,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  service 
received  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  incurred  as 
the  result  of  the  membership  relations." 

Unofficial  comment  seems  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Colorado  operators  centers  in  the  in- 
ability of  operators   in  the   East  to  successfully  establish 


Trade  Commission  Report  Says  Coal  Indus- 
try Cost  Accounting  Is  Chaotic 

IN  its  annual  report  issued  Monday',  Dec.  27,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reviews  its  work  in  collecting  cost 
data  on  coal  production  and  reviews  the  court  litigation 
which  has  suspended  such  fjitivity.  The  commission  in  the 
main  body  of  its  report  defends  the  right': to  collect  the 
information,  declaring  that  the  usefulness  of  such  data  is 
undeniable  in  meeting  national  problems.  The  legal  divi 
sion  and  the  economic  division,  in  separate  parts  of  the 
report,  also  review  the  cost  accounting  work.  The  com- 
mission says  that  $35,000  was  expended  in  the  coal  cost 
accounting  surveys  and  work  thereon. 

Declaration  is  made  that  the  cost  repo'iis  are  of  value  to 
the  operator,  miner,  large  industrial  consumers  of  coal  and 
household  consumers,  as  they  afford  the  public  exact  under- 
standing of  the  coal  situation  as  far  as  production  costs  and 
amounts  realized  by  the  companies  are  concerned. 

The  legal  division  bases  its  discussion  of  the  cost  reports 
on  the  authority  given  by  various  Congressional  enactments 
and  declares  that  cost  accounting  in  the  coal  industry  is 
chaotic.  Explaining  why  it  did  not  further  contest  the 
Maynard  Coal  suit  the  legal  division  says  it  was  because  the 
commission  desired  to  test  its  right  to  require  the  cost  re- 
ports in  a  suit  which  did  not  involve  collateral  issues  as 
involved  in  the  Maynard  case,  which  was  the  argument  that 
the  commission's  power  had  been  transferred  by  tho  Presi- 
dent to  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  commission  is  now 
relying  on  the  outcome  of  the  suit  instituted  by  steel  com- 
panies involving  its  right  to  require  reports. 
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New  Federal  Grand  Jury  Investigation  to  Begin  Jan.  17; 
To  Postpone  Trial  of  Conspiracy  Case 


INVESTIGATION  of  the  bituminous  coal  business  by  the 
present  Federal  Grand  Jui-y  probably  will  begin  in  In- 
dianapolis Jan.  17.  L.  Ert  Slack,  special  assistant  U.  S. 
Attorney  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  the  cases  against 
the  125  miners  and  operators  indicted  last  March  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Lever  Act,  began  issuing  sub- 
pbenas  Dec.  30  to  witnesses  who  will  be  called  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury.  The  investigation,  Mr.  Slack  says, 
will  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  investigation  is 
to  be  practically  as  comprehensive  as  the  one  in  which  the 
special  Grand  Jury  returned  indictments  last  March. 

Less  time  will  be  required  for  this  second  investigation, 
it  is  intimated,  because  the  oflRcials  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  general  situation  in  the  coal  fields  and  are  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  choose  witnesses  more  intelligently. 
The  investigation,  as  disclosed  by  U.  S.  Attorney  Frederick 
Van  Nuys  at  the  hearing  in  open  court  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  Attorney  General  Palmer  to  the  pending  cases, 
will  be  made  with  a  view  to  returning  indictments  against 
additional  defendants  and  probably  against  additional  classes 
of  defendants. 

Mr.  Slack  says  the  investigation  will  cover  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  1920  as  well  as  in  1919.  It  is  expected  also 
to   include   the   operations   of  retail   coal   dealers   and  coal 


trade  bureaus.  The  investigation  of  the  production  of  coal 
in  1920  is  expected  to  reveal  matters  of  unusual  interest 
inasmuch  as  all  published  information  has  shown  that  prices 
for  coal  reached  their  highest  point  last  year,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  of  coal  produced  was  perhaps 
the  largest  except  in  1918  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
according  to  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  case.  Federal 
officials  have  intimated  they  believe  the  coal  trade  bureaus 
have  been  responsible  for  the  uniformly  high  prices  in  the 
face  of  an  increasing  production. 

The  case  against  the  125  operators  and  miners  is  on  the 
court  docket  for  trial  Jan.  10.  Mr.  Van  Nuys  has  announced 
that  a  continuance  will  be  asked  at  that  time  for  an  in- 
definite period  pending  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  session.  Arrangements  made  for  the  court 
proceedings  on  that  date  are  that  the  defendants  need  not 
appear,  but  that  they  may  be  represented  only  by  their 
counsel.  Mr.  Van  Nuys  says  he  does  not  know  at  this  time 
just  when  the  cases  can  come  to  trial  inasmuch  as  the  length 
of  time  the  Grand  Jury  will  be  in  session  is  uncertain.  The 
jury  convened  again  Jan.  3  after  a  holiday  recess  of  eleven 
days.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  exceptionally  im- 
portant cases  before  the  jui-y,  a  part  report  is  to  be  made 
to  the  court  about  Jan.  8,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Nuys. 
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.   rUhiei    Odlll    lb   il.ppUlIlLeU   XieaU      j^^^^^    ^^^   Belgian    Congo,    and    other   mining   regions    of 

Of  Bureau  of  Mines 


H  FOSTER  BAIN,  of  California,  has  been  nominated 
•  by  the  President  to  be  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  He  succeeds  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  who  leaves  the 
bureau  to  become  the  head  of  the  division  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Bain  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  takes  over  the  direction  of  the  bureau 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  functions. 

Mr.  Bain  was  educated  and  trained  as  a  geologist  and 
mining  engineer.  He  was  one  of  Herbert  Hoover's  assis- 
tants in  London  in  Belgian  relief  work  during  the  war. 
Before  that  he  was  editor  of  the  Mininr/  and  Scientific  Press, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  later  was  editor  of  the  Mining 
Magazine,  of  London,  England.  He  made  some  important 
mining  investigations  in  south  and  central  Africa  and  later 
undertook  similar  investigations  in  China.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  mine  operator  in  Colorado  and  once  was  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Subsequently  he  was  the 
first  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois. 

For  a  time  during  the  war  Mr.  Bain  was  assistant  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  following  up  production  and 
manufacture  of  metal  products,  explosives  and  other  chem- 
ical substances  for  war  purposes.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Bain  was  born  at  Seymour,  Indiana.  After  being 
graduated  from  Moore's  Hill  College,  Indiana,  in  18P0,  he 
spent  two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  later 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  Univex'sity  of  Chicago. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  and  active  member 
of  the  American  In.stitute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  and 
the  American  Mining  Congress. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Bain  did  after  liking  his  doctor's 
degree  was  to  obtain  employment  as  a  shift  boss  in  a  mine 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  first-hand  experience  in  that  phase 
of  practical  operation.  He  took  charge  of  a  gold-silver 
operation  known  as  the  Franklin  mine,  in  Clear  Creek 
County,  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bain's  contact  with  English  mining 
affairs  during   his   residence   in   England   as   editor  of   the 


Africa.  He  also  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  Far 
East.  During  the  two-year  trip  from  which  he  has  just 
returned  he  made  mining  examinations  in  ten  Oriental 
countries. 


H.   FOSTER   1?AIN 
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F.  T.  Miller  Blamed  for  Making  a  Fiasco  of 

Calder  Coal  Investigation 


Washington  Correspondence 


^NYTHING  but  a  favorable  impression  has  been  created 
/A  in  the  minds  of  business  men  and  many  students  of 
-^  -^the  coal  situation  by  the  tactics  of  the  Calder  com- 
mittee. Apparently  there  is  widespread  resentment  on 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  committee,  which  are  held  not 
to  be  those  of  a  tribunal  but  those  of  the  muckraker. 

Most  of  the  blame  for  the  committee's  methods  of  pro- 
cedure is  laid  at  the  door  of  Franklin  T.  Miller,  the  com- 
mittee's adviser.  Senators  Calder,  Edge  and  Kenyon,  the 
active  members  of  the  committee,  are  generally  known  to  be 
above  many  of  the  proceedings  which  have  been  conducted  in 
the  name  of  the  committee.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
demands  on  the  time  of  Senators  are  such  as  to  preclude  any 
great  amount  of  attention  to  the  details  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation. In  several  instances,  however,  the  principals  to 
the  investigation  have  not  leaned  over  backward  to  be 
entirely  fair. 

If  ever  a  fact  was  made  clear,  it  was  that  the  National 
Coal  Association  made  no  effort  to  influence  improperly  the 
figures  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  is  so  evident  that 
the  Geological  Survey  did  only  the  sensible  thing  in  the 
course  it  took  with  the  Illinois  figures  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  Senator  Calder  could  have  stood  on  the' 
floor  of  the  Senate — especially  after  having  had  the  cordial 
talk  with  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  the  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  in  which  the  correctness  of  the  relation- 
ship was  thoroughly  explained — and  referred  to  the  influenc- 
ing of  the  Survey's  figures  without  having  said  something 
to  offset  the  widely  published  erroneous  deductions  at  first 
made  by  the  committee. 

Constructive  Results   Considered  Unlikely 

While  the  public  has  come  to  take  for  granted  that  a 
certain  amount  of  baiting  of  big  business  is  a  natural  com- 
plement of  this  type  of  investigation,  it  is  apparent  to  most 
of  those  interested  that  nothing  particularly  constructive  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  efforts  to  find  out  just  who  profited 
during  the  high  prices  of  coal  or  who  were  the  advisers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  efforts  to  discredit  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  unjustifiable  thrusts  at  Colonel  Wentz  are  examples  of 
some  of  the  apparent  objectives  of  the  committee.  The 
failure  to  get  above  that  type  of  work  and  delve  into  broad, 
constructive  phases  of  the  situation  is  causing  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  a  failure  to  see  the  forest  because  of  the 
trees. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  committee's  investigation  has 
aroused  again  the  desire  to  provide  definite  machinery  for 
the  handling  of  any  future  coal  shortage.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  price  for  coal  increased  less  than  did  the 
price  of  most  other  commodities,  the  public  gives  evidence  of 
declining  to  think  of  high  coal  prices  as  it  does  of  other 
costs.  In  the  face  of  that  widespread  demand  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  some  definite  machinery  will  be  provided  to 
handle  such  situations  as  arose  during  the  present  coal  year. 

Speculation  as  to  Legislation  To  Be  Proposed 

The  Calder  committee  has  not  made  public  any  of  its 
ideas  as  to  the  legislation  it  expects  to  recommend.  It  is 
expected  that  at  least  two  amendments  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  will  be  proposed.  One  would  limit  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  the 
other  would  prevent  the  dilution  of  car  supply  by  the  entry 
of  wagon  mines  into  the  field  during  an  emergency. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen's  coal  commissioner  bill  seems 
more  likely  to  be  the  basis  of  legislation  than  any  bill 
which  results  from  the  Calder  investigation.  It  is  believed 
that  some  legislation  is  certain  to  be  enacted  to  pi-ovide  for 
any  period  of  emergency  in  coal.  It  is  expected  that  such  a 
bill  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  power  to 
fix  prices  during  the. period  that  the  government  attempts 


to  regulate  distribution.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  pr->- 
vision  should  be  made  for  sweeping  commandeering  powers 
during  such  an  emergency,  which  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  take  control  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  handle  it  in  a 
way  that  would  greatly  simplify  the  regulation  of  whole- 
salers and  retailers'  margins.  The  general  impression 
among  legislators  seems  to  be  that  the  economic  situation 
now  is  such  that  competition  can  be  relied  upon  to  regulate 
coal  prices  for  many  a  day  to  come,  unless  there  be  labor 
troubles,  either  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railroads,  which 
would  retard  production  for  an  extended  period.  The  in- 
creasing possibility  of  such  trouble  is  recognized  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  believed  that  machinery  should  be 
provided  to  regulate  coal  during  any  period  when  the  supply 
is  greatly  less  than  the  needs. 

Judge  McGee's  suggestion  that  the  Calder  committee  rec- 
ommend a  hard  and  fast  type  of  contract  probably  will  not 
be  enacted  into  law,  as  mem.bers  of  Congress  realize  that 
operators  would  not  enter  into  contracts  not  to  their  liking, 
thereby  adding  materially  to  the  instability  of  the  industry. 

To  date,  none  of  the  disclosures  of  the  committee  is 
regarded  as  damaging  to  the  National  Coal  Association.  In 
fact,  the  raid  on  its  offices  bids  fair  to  redound  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  association.  The  spectacular  way  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  committee  swooped  down 
upon  the  coal  association's  office,  the  carting  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  many  of  the  association's  papers,  the 
long  delay  in  listing  these  papers  and  in  receipting  for  them 
are  very  generally  regarded  as  unfair  tactics,  if  not  in  direct 
violation  of  constitutional  rights. 

Some  further  disclosures  as  to  spectacular  prices  charged 
by  individual  members  may  be  expected.  As  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  such  prices  covered  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  tonnage,  nothing  of  moment  is  likely 
to  be  revealed. 


Calder  Committee  Holds  Private  Hearings 

A  NEW  policy  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Calder  com- 

-f^  mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Instead  of  proclaiming  its 
ideas  on  coal  in  advance  to  the  world,  the  committee  is  now 
holdmg  executive  sessions  and  receiving  information  pri- 
vately. Dr.  H.  A.  Gai-field  saw  Senator  Calder  on  Thursday 
followmg  which  Mr.  Calder  said  the  anthracite  situation  and 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Garfield  may  testify  in  public  later.  It  is  also 
announced  by  Senator  Calder  that  the  anthracite  price  situa- 
tion will  be  investigated  and  the  hearings  may  be  prolonged. 
D.  W.  Simms,  formerly  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  told  the  committee  of  his  disagreement  with  Attor- 
ney General  Palmer  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  against 
miners  and  operators  in  Indianapolis,  and  Mr.  Palmer  will 
be  requested  to  explain  his  department's  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  "coal  profiteering." 


A.  W.  Riley,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  coal  cases,  is  reviewing  the  testimony  before  the  Calder 
committee  in  regard  to  profiteering  and  any  evidence  that 
may  be  made  the  basis  for  indictments  or  prosecutions  will 
be  placed  before  Assistant  Attorney  General  Nebeker  in 
charge  of  coal  cases.  Secretary  Baker  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve army  coal  purchases  had  enabled  dealers  to  make 
$8,000,000  profit.  The  War  Secretary  explained  that  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  the  department  had  not  placed  its 
annual  contracts  for  coal  but  when  a  pressing  necessity 
for  coal  arose  the  army  was  forced  to  go  into  th^  open 
market  and  buy  at  spot  prices.  The  army,  unlike  the 
navy,  did  not  resort  to  commandeering  orders,  he  said,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  such  action  would  place  the  burden 
of  payment  upon  the  general  public. 
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depart in.c  ships  a  tot,'»l  of  (>"J.S80  motrio  tv>ns.  of  which 
11.S:>1  wont  to  shipping  for  Norway.  .*x.t>t>i)  to  (.iroat  Hritain. 
S.69r>  to  Swodon.  a)ui  S.O.Sl  to  Amorioan  shippi»\>r.  A  total 
of  SS7.S(*0  tons  wont  to  hunkor  Nothorl.nnds  shiv>s.  This 
mAkos  400,tV.>0  motrio  tons  for  hunkor  supplios  out  of  tho 
2,l90.97l>  tons  importod.  loavinjr  a  total  of   1.700.280  tons. 

At  this  rato  imports  of  coal  into  tho  Nothorlands  avail 
s»blo  for  domostio  consumption  will  amount  to  not  nioro 
than  2.400.lX>0  tons  durinjr  tho  curix^nt  yoar.  To  this 
xnunint  should  ho  addod  S. 400.000  tons  as  tho  ostin>atod 
output  of  tho  Nothorlands  mines,  n\akinji  a  tot-jtl  of  .^.S00. 
000  motric  tons  of  coal  availahlo  for  domostio  cot\sumption. 
This  amount  oompsros  with  O.l.M.fxw  tons  in  lOlO,  4.224.- 
7S0  tons  in   lOlS.  .^.:^OO.SS:^  ton-   in   1017.  S.78t>.000  tons  in 
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lOlO.  0.r>:l7.000  tons  in  I0lf>.  0.20r..0OO  tons  in  1014.  and 
0.021.000  totis  \\\  r.M.".  llnloss.  thorof«»ro.  tho  rato  of  im- 
port of  coal  into  tho  country  in  the  last  <iuartor  of  tho 
current  yoar  is  .i;roatly  incroaso«l  ovor  tlu>  r:ito  for  tho  (\rst 
nino  n\on(hs.  tho  tot;>l  supply  av.Milahlo  for  Putch  railways 
and  factories  and  for  otiior  domestic  usos  will  fall  ahout 
ir>  por  cont  holow  (lio  avorai^ro  for  (ho  years  lOI.S  1010  in- 
olusivo. 

It  should  ho  iu>ted  (hat  tho  coal  now  available  for  con- 
sumption in  the  Netherl;inds  is  of  coinp:ir;«tivoly  poor  ijual- 
ity,  »<specially  th;it  taKen  fi«>ni  the  Pvilch  mines.  Tho  tonality 
of  tho  coal  sohl  for  bunkers  in  Dutch  portji  at  the  present 
time  us\>ally  a  mi\l>iro  of  Dutch  and  imported  f\>el  is 
such  as  to  h.'jvo  a  n\.»rkeil  intluonco  \ipon  tho  vt»yage  of 
vt^ss«>ls  from  these  porta. 

T(^  tho  t^truros  vviven  roportinir  tho  amount  of  fuel  avail- 
able for  local  use  in  the  Netherlands  should  bo  added  a  fair 
•jdlowanoe  for  li>j:tuto  at\d  peat,  but  the  amount  of  fuel  thus 
av;ul;iblo  is  not    .-is   lar.ne   as   usual. 


Foroijfn  Kroiuht  IMarkol  Hotter:  K:»tos  Kasier 

Thi>  demand  lor  sleaiwors  to  carry  coal  to  Kuropt^an  ports, 
accorditi);  to  \V.  W.  Hattio  A  Co.'s  coal  trade  froijrht  re- 
port, is  decidedly  bettor  than  it  was  a  week  ajjo  although 
freijrht  rates  .-jro  a  (ritlo  easier  and  durinir  this  period  a 
number  «»f  ste;in>er^  h:\\e  been  chavlined  :>t  tht<  rates 
cpiotod  below: 

To  W<>st  (\\'\st  South  .\morican  porl.s.  r;ites  are  a  (rifle 
thMuor  .•>i\d  to  West  li\dian  ports  .-(re  slightly  ojjsier  to  some 
destinations.  While  the  charter  of  ;>  few  boats  both  to 
.Simth  .Vmorican  .-(nd  West  Indian  ports  is  reported,  orders 
.-no  still  lin>ited  to  both  dostin.-U ions. 
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Coal  Production  Costs  and  Profits  in  Great  Britain 

Costs  of  production,   profits  and   other  statistics   of      1920  are  given  in  the  following  table,  recently  compiled 
the  British  coal  industry  for  the  first  nine  months  of      by  the  Mines  Department: 

Three   Morith»   Knded  Three   Monthn   KndwJ  Thre':  Month-  Knded 
Sept.  30.    1920                               June  30,   1920  Manh  31.   1920 

Output:  firoHsTons  ("Iro-'.s  Tonrt  C'.rr,-- 'fVjna 

Tonnage  raised 59,222,000  58,144,000  62,057  000 

Mine  consumption  and  miners' coal ,...  5,969,352  5,883,268  6,376  122 

Tonnage  disposable  commercially 53,252.648*  52,260,732  55.68o!878 

Per  Ton  Per  Ton  Per  Ton 

DijtpoHable  Disposable  Difli>o<uible 

Amount          Comnierc<illy  Amount         Commercially  Amount          Commercially 
Costs  of  Production: 

Wages £69,908,316       268.  3  06d.  £66,570,490      25s    5  72d.  £63.220,756     22-!   8  50d  1 

Stores  and  timber £14,563,512         53.  5.64d.  £13,638,605         5s.  2  63d.  £12,758,171       4^.  6  99d 

Other  costs  t £6.689,601          28.  6.  15d.  £6,250,094         If.  4  70d.  £4,569,566        1.^.  7  70d' 

Royalties £1,690,734         Os.  7.62d.  £1,662,763         Os.  7  64d.  £1,747,653       Os.  7  53d. 

Totalcosts 192,852,163     34s.  I0.47d.  £88,121,952       33s.  8.69d.  £82,296,146     29s   6  72d 

Deduct  proceeds  of  mmers' coalt £381,274         Os.  I.72d.:  £371,957         Os.     1 .  7d.  J  £413,307       Os.  I   78d.  J 

Netcosts £92,470,889       348.  8.75d.  £87,749,995       338.  6.98d.  £81,882,839     298.  4.94d. 

Proceeds " 
Commercial  disposals £105,413,807       39s.7.08d.  £95,658,036       36s.7.30d.§        £96,260.541     348.  6  9  Id. 

Balance:  II 

Debits 

Credits £2.942.918         4s.  10. 33d. t  £7.9b8!64i        "is.  0  "JJd.'il  £14,377,762       it.   '  \   97d.' ' 

Number  of  workmen  employed 1,186,946  1,178,614  1,168.659 

Tonnage  raised  per  person  employed 49  89  49  33  53    10 

Earnings  per  person  employed £  58   1 7s.  I  Od.  £  56  9s.     8d.  £  54    Is.  1  Id. 

*  Of  the  53,252,648  tons  disposed  of  commercially,  9,437,465  tons  were  shipped  S  On  May  12,  1920,  the  price  of  coal  sold  for  home  consumption  was  raised  as 

for  export  and  foreign  bunkers,  mainly  from  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  follows:  (a)  Coal  for  domestic  use  by  Ms.  2  d.  per  ton;  (6)  Coal  for  industrial  use 

Northiimberland  and  Durham.  by  43.  2d.  per  ton. 

t  Management,  salaries,  insurance,  repairs,  office,  selUng  and  general  expenses.  y  Out  of  the  balance  .shown  provision  has  to  be  made  for  depreciation,  interest 

t  The  nrorepds  of  miners'  coal    so  far  as  it  is  sunnlied  at  snerial  nrires    arp  °,"  debentures  and  other  loans;  capital  adjustments  under  the  Finance  Acts  and 
t   ine  proceeds  01  mmers    coal,  so  tar  as  it  is  suppiiea  at  special  prices,  are  jj^g  pr^gt  to  y/^^ich  the  coa   owners  are  entit  ed  to  under  the  Coal  Mines  (Em- 
treated  as  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  coal  disposed  of  commercially,  ercencv)  Act    1920                   """=»=  «»»c  cuui.i<:u  ^u  uuuc>  mc  v..uai  .Tiiues  rem- 
and the  deductions  in  the  "per  ton"  columns  have  been  calculated  by  dividing  .r           j     ' 
the  proceeds  of  miners'  coal  by  the  tonnage  disposable  commercially.  "  An  advance  m  wages  operated  from  MarcA.  12,  1920. 


Fuel  Control  Cost  U.  S.  $4,824,681 

FUEL  control  during  the  war  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $4,824,681,  according  to  the  final  report  of 
the  business  manager  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  made 
public  in  Washington,  Wednesday,  Dec.  29.  This  sum  rep- 
resents all  expenditures,  national  and  state,  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  from  its  organization  in  September,  1917,  to 
June  30,  1919,  when  the  administration  virtually  was  dis- 
banded. 

Appropriations  made  for  fuel  control  totaled  $5,813,818 
and  Lawrence  Mitchell,  assistant  business  manager,  who 
prepared  the  report,  said  there  was  a  balance  of  $909,137  on 
hand  on  June  30  last  year. 

Expenditures  by  the  headquarters  in  Washington  totaled 
$2,706,479  and  by  the  states  $1,948,618.  By  far  the  largest 
sum  was  spent  in  New  York  State,  the  total  being  $212,012, 
while  in  New  York  City  $51,675  was  spent.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  second  state  in  the  list  of  expenditures  with  $84,025, 
while  Illinois  was  third  with  $66,849.  In  the  New  England 
States  as  a  whole  the  cost  was  $99,812. 


Production  of  coal  at  192  mines  in  Indiana  during  the 
week  ended  Dec.  25  is  reported  as  449,264  net  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  638,314  net  tons  the  week  preceding.  These 
mines  operated  58.52  per  cent  of  full  time,  with  lack  of 
market  responsible  for  21.68  per  cent  of  time  lost.  Of  the 
remaining  causes  of  lost  time  mine  disability  was  respon- 
sible for  8.70  per  cent,  labor  trouble  for  6.66  per  cent  and 
car  shortage  for  3.82  per  cent. 


Included  in  supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Department  of 
Labor,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Dec.  21,  was  one  for  $130,000  to  be  expended  on 
the  immigrant  station  at  Ellis  Island,  divided  as  follows: 
For  necessary  alterations  in  power  plant  for  substitution  of 
oil  for  coal,  and  necessary  storage  tanks,  $100,000;  extension 
of  coal  hoist  and  furnishing  new  i-unway  and  handling  appa- 
ratus (substitute  estimate),  $30,000. 


Export  Dumpings 

by  Ports 

(net  tons) 

Week 

Ended 

Dec.  25 

Dec.  18 

Philadelphia    .  .     7,000 

45,000 

Baltimore   32,000 

59,000 

Norfolk 204,000 

189,000 

Charleston   3,000 

293,000 

Total   246,000 
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PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  holi- 
days continued  at  a  high  rate.  Output  in  Christ- 
mas week  was  9,725,000  tons,  an  average  of  nearly 
2,000,000  tons  a  day  for  the  five-day  week,  and  New 
Year's  week  output  approximated  8,000,000  tons,  or  at  a 
rate  of  about  1,600,000  tons  per  working  day.  As  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  very  little  spot  coal  has  been  moving 
either  at  home  or  for  foreign  account  and  the  coal  that 
has  been  shipped  has  been  in  fulfillment  of  contracts. 

There  is  no  interest  in  the  spot  market  and  prices 
are  very  weak,  quotations  ranging  as  much  as  a  dollar 
below  the  free  coal  market  of  last  April,  immediately 
after  the  lifting  of  Government  control  of  prices.  Con- 
sumers with  stocks  of  coal  on  hand,  accumulated  during 
the  panic  of  last  year  and  at  high  prices,  are  busy  this 
week  writing  off  losses  in  view  of  the  contraction  in 
value  of  the  same  coal. 

Advisable  to  Place  Small  Contracts  Now 

Prices,  in  place  of  declining  by  25c.  jumps,  have  so 
nearly  reached  bottom  that  variations — all  downward — 
are  reported  in  5,  10  and  15c.  intervals.  So  little  free 
coal  is  being  sold  today  that  the  spot  market  is  not 
a  true  index  of  the  basis  upon  which  large-quantity 
business  can  be  closed.  For  this  reason  now  is  an  excel- 
lent time  for  consumers  with  modest  tonnage  require- 
ments to  get  a  cheap  supply. 


Despite  the  short  week  there  were  large  additions  to 
the  list  of  mines  reporting  operations  closed  because  of 
lack  of  market  in  the  last  half  of  December.  That  this 
list  will  continue  to  grow  and  that  "no  market"  will 
shortly  be  the  chief  factor  limiting  output  is  made 
evident  by  reports  of  extensions  of  the  industrial  shut- 
down for  the  holiday  period  to  include  January.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  New 
England. 

From  now  on  interest  will  center  on  the  contract  mar- 
ket for  next  year,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  consumers 
will  be  as  much  interested  as  the  operators  and  shippers. 
The  next  sixty  days  will  represent  the  most  favorable 
period  for  buyers  to  close  contracts — of  course,  with 
provisions  for  wage  revision  downward.  Contracts  in 
the  East  have  been  closed  in  the  last  two  weeks  at  prices 
25c.  below  those  for  the  same  coals  entered  into  Dec.  1. 
The  outlook  now  is  for  contract  prices  to  be  below 
those  of  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  con- 
ditions will  not  change  by  April  1. 

One  factor  that  will  permit  the  continuance  of  present 
or  lower  prices  from  some  districts,  as,  central  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  abolition  of  wage  bonuses  to  mine  labor. 
This  practice  was  more  or  less  generally  indulged  in 
when  prices  were  high,  but  it  has  been  announced  that 
it  has  been  discontinued  as  of  Jan.  1. 

Production  of  anthracite  continues  good  despite  the 
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*Froin  weekly  report  of  Geological  Survey. 
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holidays.  There  is  evidence  of  a  break  in  the  inde- 
pendent market,  as  continued  mild  weather  has  de- 
creased consumption  and  production  has  been  maintained 
at  a  high  rate.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
company  circular  prices  on  prepared  sizes  and  none  is 
expected  this  coal  year.  It  is  reported  that  for  the 
first  time  since  the  spring  of  1919,  Western  agents  of 
the  anthracite  interests  are  on  the  road  and  actively 
seeking  business  in  the  Middle  West,  particularly  in 
Chicago. 

BITUMINOUS 

Holiday  idleness  cut  the  production  for  the  week  ended 
Dec.  25.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey  the  output 
was  9,725,000  net  tons,  a  decline  of  2,430,000  tons  from 
the  figure  for  the  preceding  week.  Christmas  week  was  a 
five-day  working  period  and  the  daily  average  of  1,945,000 
tons  mined  shows  that  a  high  rate  is  being  maintained. 
Production  for  the  last  week  of  the  year  was  even  further 
curtailed,  the  output  being  approximately  8,000,000  tons 
as  indicated  by  preliminary  reports  of  loadings.  Many 
mines  were  closed  down  entirely  from  Christmas  until  after 
New  Year's  and  some  of  them  are  in  no  hurry  to  resume 
business,  as  the  present  market  holds  no  inducement  for 
pushing  production. 

Car  Supply  and  Load  Movement  Are  Good 

Good  car  supply  featured  operating  conditions  during  the 
week  ended  Dec.  25.  Of  course  the  short  week  was  a  factor 
in  holding  dov^m  any  losses  from  car  shortage,  even  in 
some  sections  of  the  Middle  Appalachian  region  where 
losses  have  been  appearing  lately.  Movement  of  loads  also 
was  very  satisfactory,  as  railroads  experienced  a  consid- 
erable decline  in  general  freight  due  to  the  industrial  in- 
activity. 

Labor  shortage  losses  are  at  a  minimum.  So  many  in- 
dustries have  either  suspended  operations  entirely  or  are 
going  on  short  hours  with  reduced  wages  that  former 
miners  and  unskilled  labor  are  turning  to  the  mines  for 
employment.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until 
the  saturation  point  will  be  reached.  Already  many  appli- 
cants for  work  are  being  turned  away  from  some  of  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  operations.  Central  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducers have  abrogated  the  bonus  system  which  was  in- 
stituted last  summer  as  a  stimulus  to  production. 

Low  Spot  Prices  Force  Out  Produces  of  Poor  Coal 

Spot  prices  have  dropped  to  and  in  some  cases  have  even 
gone  below  production  costs.  This  has  forced  the  small, 
high-cost  operations  to  close  and  means  that  consumers 
will  soon  find  only  "quality  coal"  on  the  market,  as  these 
temporary  operations  produced  the  poorest  grades  that 
were  throvra  on  the  market  during  the  period  of  high 
prices. 

Shipments  are  largely  confined  to  contracts  and  only  the 
best  grades  are  finding  ready  disposition  on  the  spot  mar- 
ket. Reserve  stocks,  purchased  during  the  "shortage 
panic,"  are  being  drawn  on  heavily  and  what  little  spot 
coal  is  purchased  is  on  a  day-to-day  consumption  basis  only. 
Overseas  demand  is  in  the  same  category — little  new  busi- 
ness is  being  done  for  immediate  delivery  and  charter  rates 
as  low  as  $4.75  were  reported  last  week  for  Rotterdam  and 
French  Atlantic  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  the  spot  steam 
market  (mine  run  basis,  net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines): 

Nov..  Mav.  Aug.  5,  Dec.  23,  Deo.  30.  Jan.  6, 

1919*  1920  1920  1920  1920  I921t 

Pittsburgh  steam $2.35  $4.00  $10.00  $3.25  $2.75  i2.60 

Pittsburgh  screened  gas    2.35  4.50  12.00  3.75  3.25  S.IS 

Hocking 2.50  4.75  9.00  3  00  2.50  2.50 

Franklin,  m 2.35  3.75  6.50  3.40  3.40  S.OO 

Indiana  4th  vein 2.35  3.40  7.50  3.25  3.25  £.75 

EasternOhio,  No.  8..      2.35  4.50  10.50  3.40  3.00  8.75 

Fairmont 2.50  6.75  13.50  3.00  2.75  g.iO 

Kanawha 2.60  6.75  14.00  3.50  3  00  g.SO 

S.E.Kentucky 3.00  6.00  10.50  4  00  3.40  g.90 

Western  Kentucky...      2.35  3.50  5.25  3.75  2.75  e.60 

Clearfield 2.95  6.25  12.00  3  75  3.75  3.15 

Cambria  and  Somerset     2.95  6.75  13.50  4.75  4.65  i.So 

New  River 2.70  1  ^  jg  ,4  qq  500  4.75  i.60 

Pocahontas 2.35/ 

♦Government  prices.  .    ,•        ... 

fAdvance  over  the  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  m  \lat\cs. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Scktbt 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  bituminou.<!,  including  coal  coked 


1920- 


Week 


Calendar  Year 
to  Date 


Dec.  II 12,853,000    525,371,000       5, 

Daily  average..  2,142,000         1,797,000 

Dec.  18^/ 12,155,000    537,553,000     10 

Daily  average . .  2,026,000         1,799,000       1 

Dec.  25ri 9,725.000    547,278,000       8 

Daily  average..  1,945,000         1,804,000       1, 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New 

number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years. 


Week 
800.000 


-1919a 

Calendar  Y'ri 

to  Date 

431.091.000 

1.469,000 

441.522.000 

1,470.000 

450.143.000 

1.479.000 


967,000 
431,000 
73fi,000 
621.000 
724.000 

Year's  week  to  equalize 
( ')  Subject  10  revL-.ion 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 


-1919a- 


Coal   Year  Coal  Year, 
to  Date           Week  to  Date 

62,939,000  2,120,000  65,594.000 
64,918,000  1,727,000  67,321,000 
66,544,000     1,856,000       69,177,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  of  April,  to  equalize 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  two  years. 


Week 

Dec.  II 1,915,000 

Dec.  18 1.979,000 

Dec.  25 1,626,000 


BEEHIVE  COKE 

United  States  Total 

Week  Ended 

Dec.  25c        Dec.  18c       Dec.  27  1920 

1920  1920  1919  to  Date 

280,000        333,000  323,000  20,554,000 


1919a 

to  Date 

19,349,000 


(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 


Tidewater  movement  during  Christmas  week  amounted  to 
645,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  a  de- 
cline when  compared  with  the  preceding  week's  movement 
of  some  three  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  coal  moving  to 
tide  was  destined  as  follows: 


Destination 

Coastwise 
to  New 
England.. . 

Exports 

Bunker 

Inside  Capes 

Other 

tonnage. . . 


New 
York 


33,000 
"59,666 


Philadelphia  Baltimore 


101,000 


Totals....    193,000 


12,000 
7,000 
3,000 

26,000 


48,000 


13,000 

32,000 

9,000 

13,000 


67,000 


Hampton 
Roads 


73,000 

204,000 

46,000 

6,000 

4,000 

333,000 


Charleston      Total 


131.000 

246,000 

117.000 

45.000 


3,000 


1,000 
4,000 


106,000 
b45  000 


All-rail  New  England  shipments  via  the  five-rail  gate- 
ways were  4,633  cars  during  the  week  ended  Dec.  25,  or 
589  cars  less  than  the  movement  during  the  preceding 
week. 

ANTHRACITE 

Hard-coal  production  reflected  the  shorter  working  time 
with  an  output  of  1,626,000  net  tons,  as  reported  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  Distribution  of  anthracite  is  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  and  while  supplies  are  not  hea\'>'  enough 
to  permit  any  general  stocking,  all  communities  are  now 
well  taken  care  of.  The  Middle  West  is  no  longer  appre- 
hensive of  a  shortage,  as  receipts  have  been  materially  in- 
creased of  late.  All  domestic  sizes  at  company  schedules 
find  ready  markets  but  some  price  i  oncessions  are  neces- 
sary to  move  independent  coals.  The  latter's  steam  prod- 
uct is  being  moved  with  difficulty  at  prices  that  in  some 
instances  are  lower  than  the  company  figures. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  greatly  curtailed  during  the 
week  ended  Dec.  25,  280,000  net  tons  being  the  figure  re- 
ported by  the  Geological  Sui-vey.  This  is  a  decline  of  53,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  There  is  no 
demand  for  spot  furnace  coke  and  scai-cely  any  for  foundry, 
while  consumers  ai-e  taking  no  interest  in  contract  figures. 
Connellsville  quotations  on  the  spot  market  p.re  $5.25@ 
$5.50  for  furnace  and  $7@$7.50  for  foundry  per  net  ton 
at  ovens. 
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BOSTON 

No  Improvement  in  Demand  —  Spot 
.Sales  Infrequent  —  Forced  Sales  Lower 
Spot  Prices  —  Tidewater  Movement  Is 
j^ight  —  Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes  Al- 
ready in  Better  Supply. 

Bituminous— The  trade  feels  no  ap- 
preciable change  this  week  in  the 
steam  market.  None  of  New  England's 
industries  has  shown  any  improvement 
that  would  hold  out  the  least  encour- 
agement. The  newsprint  manufactur- 
ers are  a  possible  exception  to  this,  but 
even  in  their  case  current  consumption 
is  being  amply  taken  care  of  by  deliver- 
ies on  old  contracts. 

Receipts  at  the  Hudson  River  gate- 
ways are  being  maintained  remarkably, 
^considering  all  the  adverse  conditions. 
It  is  convincing  evidence  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  daily  shipments  through 
the  season  were  on  yearly  contracts 
than  was  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
case.  Confiscations  by  railroads  have 
practically  ceased  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  what  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
irritation  has  now  been  removed  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Spot  sales  are  much 
restricted.  Pressure  to  move  coal 
standing  at  the  Philadelphia  piers  and 
the  relatively  low  prices  on  coal  carry- 
ing demurrage  charges  has  some  bear- 
ing on  the  lack  of  interest  in  spot  de- 
liveries all-rail  but  no  very  considerable 
tonnage  is  involved. 

There  have  been  vague  rumors  of  a 
few  buyers  of  quality  grades  from  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  being  urged  to  renew 
last  year's  contracts  but  these  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  verify.  Among  some 
operating  interests,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  argue  that  spring  opening  fig- 
ures should  be  no  lower  than  present  in- 
voice prices  where  contracts  are  still 
in  force,  the  ground  being  that  it  is  not 
open  to  producers  to  agitate  any  change 
downward  in  the  present  Avage  scale. 
This,  however,  would  seem  hardly  a 
ripe  time  to  urge  any  such  doctrine 
upon  consumers  in  this  territory  who 
have  stocks  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  the  fall  of  1918. 

The  holiday  week  has  disclosed  no 
price  movement  worth  mentioning.  In 
a  few  instances,  there  have  been  forced 
sales  where  figures  as  low  as  $2.35@ 
$2.50  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  have 
been  reali''.ed.  Operators  are  turning 
and  twisting  with  what  contract  busi- 
ness they  have  open  to  ship  in  the 
effort  to  avoid  entering  the  market  with 
spot  coal  until  later  in  January,  hoping 
inquiry  will  improve  if  only  very 
slightly. 

Tidewater    movement    is    light.      At 


Philadelphia  there  has  been  a  small  in- 
crease coastwise,  but  at  New  York  there 
are  reports  of  cargoes  "on  consign- 
ment" and  at  Hampton  Roads  dumpings 
have    decreased    notably. 

Current  prices  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 

Qambriasand 
Clearfield  Somersets 

F.o.b.    mines,    per    net 

ton $2.50@4.00       $3.25@5.40 

F.o.b.  Philadelphia,  per 

gross  ton 5.45@7   13         6.29^8.70 

F.o.b.  New  York,  per 
gross  ton 5.90@7.60         6.75@9.10 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  are  quoted 
$7.40@$8  per  gi-oss  ton  f.o.b.  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News  and  at  $10.75(5) 
$11  alongside  Boston,  Providence,  or 
Portland. 

Anthracite — Domestic  sizes  are  now 
fast  improving  in  supply.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  production  has  increased  as 
the  perceptible  relaxing  in  demand 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  January 
figures  are  certain  to  show  increasing 
movement  to  New  England  both  by  rail 
and  water. 

The  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administra- 
tor, E.  C.  Hultman  has  publicly  warned 
retail  dealers  in  communities  where 
prices  are  not  justified  to  reduce  these 
within  a  reasonable  compass. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Situation  Improving  Slowly 
— Independent  Quotations  Dropping — 
Steam  Grades  Slump — Dull  Bituminous 
Market — Movement  Is  Sloiv — Quota- 
tions Drop. 

Anthracite — Conditions  continue  to 
improve.  Supply  is  rapidly  nearing 
normal.  Demand  remains  strong  but 
not  urgent.  A  few  weeks  more  of 
favorable  temperatures  will  put  the 
local  market  on  a  substantial  basis. 
Most  shippers  believe  the  crisis  is  past 
and  do  not  look  for  further  trouble 
this  winter  unless  transportation  dif- 
ficulties interfere  with  shipments. 
Weather  conditions  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  situation. 

The  situation  in  the  surrounding 
towns  shows  considerable  improvement. 
Coal  is  badly  needed  to  fill  bins  but  no 
one  is  in  want.  The  companies  are  dis- 
tributing their  tonnages  as  evenly  as 
possible  and  ai'e  re-entering  unfilled 
orders  on  their  books.  Shippers  of  in- 
dependent coals  are  facing  many  can- 
cellations because  of  the  falling  prices. 
Quotations  for  the  larger  coals  are 
slightly  below  last  week's  figures — 
around  $11 — and  there  are  some  of  the 
trade  who  venture  the  opinion  that 
within  the  next  6  or  8  weeks  independ- 


ent coals  will  be  offered  at  concessions 
from  the  company  schedules. 

Pea  coal  is  the  longest  of  the  domes- 
tic sizes  and  hard  to  move.  Independent 
product  is  quoted  $8.50(5) $9  by  some 
shippers.  The  bottom  appears  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  steam  market  so  far 
as  the  independent  coals  are  concerned. 
All  sizes  are  long  and  quotations  below 
the  company  schedules  are  heard. 
Buckwheat  is  $3.25@$3.75;  rice,  $2(S)$3, 
and  barley  as  low  as  75c. 

Bituminous — The  year  ended  with  the 
market  quiet.  Local  docks  held  heavy 
tonnages  and  there  was  said  to  be  many 
cars  on  demurrage.  The  threatened 
strike  of  the  marine  workers  did  not 
have  the  usual  effect  of  stimulating 
trade  and  boat  owners  said  they  saw  no 
hurry  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  lay 
in  extra  stocks. 

Many  of  the  smaller  openings  in 
Clearfield  and  other  fields  are  closed 
down,  the  owners  not  being  willing  to 
sell  their  coal  at  prices,  in  some  cases, 
below  the  cost  of  mining.  Others  are 
endeavoring  to  continue  operations  by 
abolishing  the  payment  of  bonuses  to 
their  workmen.  These  conditions  are 
proving  a  benefit  to  the  larger  com- 
panies, giving  them  more  help  and  a 
larger  car  supply.  The  line  trade  is 
active.  Dealers  are  grasping  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  fill  their  bins. 

In  this  harbor  empty  boats  are  nu- 
merous, while  loaded  boats  are  hard  to 
move  even  at  concessions.  While  it  was 
reported  that  local  firms  had  been 
quoted  good  coals  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
docks  at  around  $5,  quotations  here 
were  somewhat  better.  Local  Tide- 
water prices  f.o.b.  piers  were  on  the 
basis  of  the  mine  quotations,  which  ran 
about  as  follows: 

Pool  9,  $3.50@$4;  Pool  10,  $3.25@ 
$3.75;  Pool  11,  $2.50@$3;  Pool  34, 
around  $3,  and  Pool  44,  Sewickley  vein, 
$2.50(a)$2.75.  Pools  1  and  2,  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals,  were  fairly 
strong,  with  quotations  ranging  $4.75(5) 
$5. 


PHILADELPHL\ 

Anthracite  Demand  Continues  Strong 
—"Break"  Is  Looked  For,  but  Not  Yet 
Evident — Steam  Sizes  Give  Trouble — 
Bituminous  Buying  Lightest  in  Years 
— Prices  Unstable  —  Contract  Opinion 
Changes — Coke  in  Little  Demand. 

Anthracite — The  market  has  varied 
but  little  from  conditions  prevailing 
for  the  past  month.  There  is  still  a 
strong  consumer  demand  for  all  sizes, 
yet  judged  by  the  tonnage  represented 
on  dealers'  order  books  it  would  not 
take  very  heavy  shipments  to  satisfy 
them.  The  week  just  past  held  the 
coldest  weather  so  far  and  this  had  a 
tendency  to  boom  business  for  a  while. 

The  preference  as  to  sizes  is  still 
centered  on  stove  and  nut,  with  egg  but 
little  behind,  and  pea  strongly  called 
for.  All  dealei's  continue  to  urge  ship- 
ments of  the  larger  sizes  and  while  they 
ai"e  still  willing  to  accept  pea,  many  do 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  anxious 
about  it.  Some  dealers  report  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  briquetted  fuel  and  the 
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toulettes  seem  to  have  made  consider- 
able progress  this  season. 

Throughout  the  trade  generally  there 
seems  to  be  an  air  of  anticipation  as  to 
when  a  "break"  will  occur.  It  is  fully 
realized  that  the  anthracite  industry  is 
the  only  one  not  affected  by  present  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  is  still  moving 
along  at  top  speed,  both  as  to  price 
and  production.  The  first  sign  would 
naturally  be  shown  in  the  dropping  of 
the  independent  prices,  but  it  can  be 
stated  positively  that  there  is  not  the 
least  indication  of  this  at  the  moment. 
Independents  are  bothered  with  their 
steam  sizes,  but  the  other  sizes  are  as 
firm  as  they  have  ever  been.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  may  be  some  change  not 
later  than  Feb.  1  and  perhaps  earlier. 

Even  the  big  companies  are  puzzled 
•at  times  to  know  where  to  place  buck- 
wheat. They  have  about  gotten  through 
•without  storing  up  to  this  time,  but 
with  the  industrial  conditions  unim- 
proved it  will  be  a  serious  question  in  a 
■few  weeks. 

Bituminous — The  market  is  the  quiet- 
est it  has  been  for  years.  Buying  has 
Ijeen  extremely  light  the  past  week,  for 
many  plants  that  had  been  expected  to 
resume  after  the  holidays  have  con- 
tinued their  idleness.  It  is  unsafe  to 
say  that  prices  quoted  represent  the 
market  exactly,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  usually  the  quotations  of  the 
reputable  concerns  who  are  endeavoring 
to  keep  their  plants  moving  at  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  One  frequently  hears 
■of  figures  much  less  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  they  represent  small  quanti- 
ties or  else  ai'e  quotations  of  concerns 
enabled  to  work  on  a  lower  operating 
cost  than  the  average.  We  have  heard 
Pool  9  offered  at  $4.50,  and  other  good 
steam  coals,  such  as  Pool  10,  at  $3.75@ 
$4.  Pool  11  has  been  offered  freely  at 
$3.25@$3.75.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
disparity  of  prices  we  know  of  some 
quotations  on  Pool  10  as  low  as  $3  and 
on  Pool  11  at  $2.50.  On  Fairmont  coals, 
while  some  of  the  larger  concerns  are 
asking  $3  there  have  been  shadings  all 
the  way  down  to  $2  and  in  one  instance 
we  know  of  $1.50  being  offered.  This 
latter  must  have  been  due  to  coal  stand- 
ing on  demurrage. 

Due  to  the  unstable  market  the  con- 
sumer is  rapidly  changing  his  mind  as 
to  contract  prices.  On  this  account 
there  is  little  contract  business  being 
closed,  as  the  idea  of  a  contract  on  good 
-coal  is  slipping  from  the  $4.50-mark  of 
a  few  weeks  ago  until  large  consumers 
are  beginning  to  hesitate  at  a  price  of 
$4  net  ton  at  mines.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bituminous  business  is  going 
through  a  process  of  great  change  and 
it  may  run  right  into  spring  before  real 
stability  is  attained. 

Coke — Prices  are  as  unstable  as  soft 
coal.  For  72-hour  $7.25  has  recently 
been  quoted,  with  $6.50  for  48-hour  and 
some  quotations  made  less  than  these. 
'On  prepared  sizes  figures  are  about 
$7.50  for  egg,  stove,  small  stove  and 
nut.  Due  to  the  lower  prices  of  coke 
this  fuel  is  beginning  to  regain  some- 
thing of  the  gas  trade  that  was  lost 
•during  the  war. 


balti.mokp: 

Clone  of  Year  Brings  New  Low  Price 
Leveh — Many  Forced  Sales — Tidewater 
Movement  Light — Export  Rates  Are 
Lower — Anthracite  Receipts  Are  Good. 

Bituminous — The  old  year  was  ush- 
ered out  and  the  new  year  brought  into 
being  while  the  coal  trade  here  was  in 
a  state  of  depression.  Sales  of  soft 
coal  were  made  during  the  closing  week 
of  1920  on  a  low  record  basis  for  that 
year. 

The  poorest  grades  of  steam  coals, 
such  as  Pool  18,  were  sold  here  in  a 
few  cases  for  the  actual  freight 
charges.  Best  grade  steam  coals,  such 
as  run  to  Pools  9  and  71  were  sold  on 
a  basis  of  $4@$4.25  a  net  ton  f.o.b. 
mines.  Pool  10  coal  brought  $3.50@ 
$3.75  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
year  and  Pool  11  was  freely  offered  at 
$3.50@$3.75.  Gas  coals  were  in  very 
poor  call  and  were  offering  freely  for 
medium  to  best  coals  all  the  way  from 
52.50@$3.50  a  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines. 

The  car  supply  picked  up  greatly  be- 
cause of  the  holiday  lay-offs  and  the 
run  was  close  to  100  per  cent  in  many 
regions.  At  Tide  there  was  little  do- 
ing, the  piers  having  closed  for  several 
days  at  a  time  recently  because  there 
were  no  ships  astream  to  load. 

The  loadings  last  week  to  Christmas 
were  only  about  28,000  tons  of  export 
cargo  coal,  and  the  entire  month  up  to 
Christmas  recorded  only  189,980  tons  of 
export  cargo  coal,  with  17,434  tons 
more  taken  as  bunker  fuel.  Charter 
rates  ai-e  still  lower,  Rotterdam  and 
French  ports  having  been  quoted  as  low 
as  $4.75. 

Anthracite — The  run  of  anthracite 
here  continues  good.  The  Christmas 
and  New  Year  holidays  have  brought 
some  break,  but  no  more  than  expected. 
As  a  whole  the  situation  is  pretty  good 
and  no  one  is  complaining  of  a  short- 
age, although  some  are  dissatisfied  at 
not  getting  enough  company  coal  or 
coal  of  a  particular  size.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  usual  mid-winter  ailment. 
Prices  will  now  undoubtedly  remain 
constant  over  the  balance  of  the  coal 
year. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminovs  Prices  Apparently  at  Bot- 
tom— Coal  Moved  ivith  Great  Difficulty 
— Coke  Is  Slack — Anthracite  in  Better 
Supply. 

Bituminous — Prices  seem  to  be  about 
as  low  as  they  can  go,  for  a  good  many 
mines  are  running  at  a  loss.  How  long 
they  can  do  so  is  hard  to  say.  Possibly 
the  miners  would  accept  some  reduction 
rather  than  see  work  stop,  for  they 
could  hardly  get  other  occupation  this 
winter. 

Shippers  are  getting  next  to  no  or- 
ders, but  are  deluged  with  requests  from 
the  mines,  asking  them  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  situation  by  selling 
some  cars  of  coal  on  track.  For  a  while 
the  Buffalo  yards  were  filled  up  with 
unsold  coal,  but  that  practice  has  now 
dropped  off,  as  there  was  too  much  loss 
connected  with  it. 

Cars  are  plentiful  everywhere.     They 


are  still  moving  liberally  in  most 
branches  of  the  carrying  trade,  as  is 
shown  by  freight  trains  on  the  roads. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  accumulating 
at    a    good    many    points.     Bitu  s 

prices  are  just  what  one  can  geu  a 

fair  figure  is  $5  for  Youghiogheny  gas, 
$4  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  ?:'..50 
for  all  mine  run  and  $'i  for  slack.  .Al- 
legheny Valley  thin-vein  mine  run  is  a 
little  stronger  than  Pittsburgh.  To 
this  add  $2.51  freight  for  Pittsburgh 
and  $2.36  for  the  Valley  coal. 

Anthracite — The  winter  is  on,  and 
people  who  had  depended  on  natural 
gas  are  asking  for  coal,  as  the  gas  sup- 
ply is  low.  Dealers  are  giving  every- 
body coal,  at  least  a  load  apiece  and 
if  that  continues  the  shortage  will  not 
last  long.  The  escape  from  a  bad 
shortage  has  been  much  more  narrow 
than  even  the  best  posted  thought  possi- 
ble, for  slow  mining  late  in  the  fall 
cut  the  lead  over  the  amount  a  year  ago 
and   things   began   to   look   bad. 

The  new  source  of  shortage  made  it 
impossible  to  flood  the  Buffalo  retail 
trestles  at  the  close  of  Lake  navigation, 
which  has  commonly  been  done,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  coal  is  as 
plentiful  as  was  expected.  Independent 
mines  are  :^etting  about  $4  premium 
for  their  coal,  though  it  is  claimed  that 
this  section  does  not  buy  much  of  it. 

Coke — The  demand  is  exceedingly 
light,  jobbers  reporting  that  a  single 
car  now  and  then  is  all  they  have  been 
selling    lately. 

All  furnaces  are  running  at  a  slow 
rate  and  some  of  them  have  big  piles 
of  coke  on  hand.  Quotations  remain  at 
$7  for  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry, 
$6.50  for  48-hour  furnace  and  $5.50  for 
off-grades  and  stock.  Domestic  sizes 
are  also  dull  at  $7.75  for  beehive  fur- 
nace sizes,  $10.50  for  byproduct  stove 
and  $1  for  breeze,  to  which  add  $3.64 
for  freight  to  Buffalo  except  the  stove 
sizes,  which  are  mostly  locally  produced 
and  pay  only  about  52ic. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Colder  Weather  Braces  the  Markrt — 
All-Rail  Receipts  Are  Good  —  Colder 
Investigation  Leads  Buyers  To  Expect 
Even  Loire r  Prices. 

The  turn  of  the  weather  has  come, 
and  this  had  the  ^n-ompt  effect  of  brac- 
ing the  steam  market,  which  was  badly 
demoralized.  How  long  it  will  endure 
is  almost  wholly  a  weather  proposition. 
And  in  view  of  the  general  attack  upon 
the  coal  trade,  originating  with  the 
Calder  Committee,  there  will  be  an  un- 
usually strong  effort  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  hold  for  lower  prices. 

So  far  as  the  dock  trade  is  concerned, 
the  prospects  for  lower  prices  are  not 
good.  On  the  basis  of  the  known  facts, 
the  coal  on  the  docks  cost  -iractically 
the  amount  asked,  less  only  :;  moderate 
profit,  and  cannot  be  sold  for  less  with- 
out someone  taking  a  loss. 
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For  the  present,  the  market  seems  to 
be  sustained  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling 
prices,  $9@$12  for  Eastern  bituminous. 
On  Illinois  coal,  there  was  quite  a  slump 
in  a  number  of  grades,  and  prepared 
sizes,  Franklin  County  coal,  sold  around 
$5@$5.50  at  the  mine,  to  which  must 
be  added  freight  of  $3.75,  handlmg 
charges  and  profit.  Screenings  have  been 
a  drug  on  the  market.  With  wmtry 
weather  prevailing  there  will  be  a  much 
better  support  from  the  buying  trade. 

Just  now  the  trade  is  experiencmg 
the  usual  result  of  an  attack  upon  the 
business.  Buyers  of  coal  are  taking 
mine  prices  and  assuming  that  they 
should  be  the  local  cost,  despite  full 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  heavy  freight 
charge  to  be  added  as  well  as  other 
costs.  It  is  likely  to  be  kept  up  for 
some  time,  for  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges keep  the  subject  before  the 
public.  The  latter  is  irritated  over  the 
advanced  costs  and  is  very  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  increases  were  wholly 
manipulated.  Although  every  article 
has  had  to  take  an  increased  cost,  due 
to  heavier  freights,  coal  seems  to  catch 
the  brunt  of  the  blame. 

The  new  year  opens  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect for  a  well  supported  market  for 
a  time,  but  is  likely  to  be  weakened 
within  a  month  or  two,  as  the  demand 
falls  off  early  on  the  more  Southern 
fields  and  this  means  an  additional 
supply  of  coal  which  is  generally  offered 
to  the  trade  of  the  Northwest.  So  long 
as  the  car  supply  is  sufficient  and 
transportation  is  reasonably  good,  the 
chances  seem  to  favor  an  early  weak- 
ening of  the  steam  coal  market — in  fact, 
of  all  coals  from  the  all-rail  fields. 
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MILWAUKEE 

Wintry  Weather  Injects  Life  Into  Coal 
Trade — Deliveries  Freely  Made  —  Lib- 
eral Receipts  of  All-Rail  Coal  — Coke 
Held  Firmly. 

A  spell  of  sub-zero  weather  has  in- 
jected considerable  animation   into  the 
coal  trade  by  stimulating  local  deliver- 
ies and  increasing  the  demand  from  in- 
terior points.     Orders  are  being  filled 
without    restriction,    as    stocks    of    all 
grades  of  coal  are  deemed  sufficient  to 
last  until  spring,  under  a  fair  volume 
of   replenishment  by   rail.     Indications 
are  that,  aside  from  an  occasional  zero 
wave,  the  winter  will  prove  to  be  mild. 
Anthracite     is     selling     $17@$17.20, 
with    an    addition    of    $1    per    ton    for 
carrying-in   service.     There   is  a   good 
inflow  of  Illinois  and  Pocahontas  coal. 
The  former  is  held  at  $11.25.     Screened 
Eastern    steam    coal    sells    for    $12.25 
shoveled    off.      The    Illinois    coal    now 
coming  by  rail  costs  about  $2  less  than 
the  latter  figure. 

The  import  of  Illinois  coal  is  bound 
to  incveaso  unless  the  holders  of  East- 
ern soft  coal  meet  the  situation.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  bottom 
has  dropped  out  of  the  coke  market  in 
the  East,  the  byproduct  companies  hei'e 
are  charging  $17.25  for  this  class  of 
fuel,  which  is  about  $1.25  higher  than 
the  prevailing  rate  in  Chicago. 


CLEVELAND 

Dullness  Characterizes  the  Ohio  Coal 
Trade  —  Better  Demand  Looked  for 
After  First  of  Year  —  Anthracite  and 
Pocahontas  Prices  Higher— Bituminous 
Unchanged. 

Bituminous— The  reopening  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  industrial  plants 
and  a  better  rate  of  operation  in  others, 
expected  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
provide  a  basis  for  an  optimistic  feeling. 
The  question  of  supply  is  no  longer  a 
problem  in  this  district,  as  coal  is  com- 
ing in  ample  quantities.  The  car  sup- 
ply, although  still  below  normal,  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  needs,  especially  as 
some  of  the  eastern  Ohio  mines  are 
now  closed. 

Retailers  during  the  past  week  have 
received  a  multitude  of  small  orders, 
stimulated  somewhat  by  a  brief  period 
of  cold  weather.  The  domestic  demand, 
however,  is  falling  somewhat  below 
early  estimates. 

Railroads  are  now  buying  quite  heav- 
ily and  at  some  eastern  Ohio  mines 
are  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  out- 
put. Industrial  and  manufacturing 
plants  that  have  definite  orders  to  be- 
gin work  on  early  in  January  are  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  market  soon 
for  steam  coal  in  considerable  amounts. 
Steam  prices  now  range  $2.60@$3.25 
for  slack,  with  lump  coal  $3.25@$4.50. 
Prices  for  slack  are  as  low  as  $2.50. 
Cancellation  of  contracts  goes  on,  com- 
plaints as  to  quality  usually  being 
seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  evading 
acceptance  of  shipments. 

Retail  prices  of  domestic  coal  have 
remained  practically  unchanged  but 
continued  mild  weather  is  likely  to 
cause  some  softening,  signs  of  which 
are  even  now  beginning  to  appear. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Anthra- 
cite continues  to  come  in  slowly  and 
dealers  are  still  behind  in  deliveries. 
Retail  prices  have  been  advanced  from 
$15.30  to  $15.45  for  all  grades  while 
shoveled  Pocahontas  has  been  increased 
from  $12.25  to  $12.35.  Screened  grades 
are  practically  unobtainable. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  m 
Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite  —  Egg,  chestnut  and  stove, 
$15.45. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,   $12.35. 
Domestic    Bituminous  --  West    yirginia 
splint,  $11.50:  No.  8,  Pittsburgh,  $9@$9-30- 
Steam  Coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack,  $8® 
$9;  No.  8   3-in.  lump,  $9(5)$9.30. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  for  the 
week  ended  Dec.  25  were  very  light. 
Industrial  receipts  amounted  to  1,221 
cars,  domestic  471  cars. 
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orders  and  those  for  domestic  fuels, 
which  have  been  on  file  for  some  time, 
were  reported. 

Return  of  severe  cold  weather  has 
tended  to  strengthen  the  demand  for 
domestic.  Presence  of  this  cold  spell 
and  the  low  pressure  of  gas  have  caused 
a  somewhat  stronger  demand  for  steam 
coals. 

A  number  of  the  mines  supplying  the 
Cincinnati  market  have  practically  shut 
down  until  after  the  holidays.  Sufficient 
coal  is  in  the  market  and  the  railroads 
daily  are  better  able  to  ship  coal  as 
a  result  of  the  improving  car  supply. 

A  large  quantity  of  coal  from  the 
West  Virginia  fields  which  is  received 
in  the  Cincinnati  market  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  River  is  daily  being  shipped  by 
this  route,  the  river  being  free  of  ice 
and  navigation  conditions  being  normal. 

No  change  in  the  wholesale  prices 
of  coal  quoted  f.o.b.  mines  is  noted  in 
the  prices  following:  Bituminous 
lump,  $5.50@$6;  mine  run,  $4@$4.25. 
While  the  demand  for  Pocahontas  lump 
is  still  strong,  no  exact  quotations  have 
been  received.  Pocahontas  mine  run 
was  quoted  at  $5  @ $5.50  for  contract 
orders  while  quotations  for  this  grade 
on  the  open  market  were  around  $5.  • 

Retail  prices,  as  quoted  by  dealers, 
delivered  to  the  consumer  were:  Bitu- 
minous lump,  $9.25@$10.50;  mine  run, 
$8.50@$9.25;  smokeless  lump  and  egg, 
$11.25;  mine  run,  $10@$10.50;  anthra- 
cite egg,  $15@$16.25;  domestic  egg 
coke,  $14.50@$15. 


CINCINNATI 

Cold  Weather  Strengthens  Domestic 
Demand— Little  Trading  on  Spot  Mar- 
ket— Operations  Closed  Over  Holidays. 
Unusual  quietness,  due  mainly  to  the 
current  holiday  season,  was  in  evidence 
during  the  past  week.  Very  little 
trading,   save   that   of   filling    contract 


DETROIT 

Limited  Steam,  Demand  Continues — Do- 
mestic Better  with  Colder  Weather — 
Prices  Weaken  Further — Anthracite 
Receipts  Inadequate. 

Both  steam  and  domestic  are  in  light 
demand,  though  indications  of  a  broader 
inquiry  for  domestic  stock  are  noted. 
The  depression  that  for  some  time  past 
has  pei'vaded  industrial  and  business 
lines  is  making  its  influence  felt  in  both 
divisions  of  the  trade. 

With  a  large  proportion  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants  closed  for  inventory 
and  others  V;eing  operated  on  part  time, 
requirements  have  been  cut  to  a  very 
narrow  limit.  Quite  a  number  of  fac- 
tories are  receiving  no  coal  except  con- 
signments that  may  be  coming  to  them 
under  long   term   contracts. 

Wide  price  reductions  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  weeks  are  ap- 
parently ineffective  in  awakening  a 
more  active  buying  interest,  which  re- 
flects an  unwillingness  to  tie  up  work- 
ing capital  until  a  clearer  idea  is  ob- 
tained of  the  probable  trend  of  business 
during  the  coming  year. 

Weather  conditions  and  lack  of  em- 
ployment have  had  a  weakening  in- 
fluence on  the  domestic  market.  Until 
the  last  few  days  the  weather  has  been 
comparatively  warm,  enabling  domes- 
tic consumers  to  reduce  consumption 
to  a  low  margin.  This  has  discouraged 
liberal  buving  by  the  retailers.  Deal- 
ers are  not  yet  able  to  get  anthracite 
in  adequate  supply.  _ 

Coals  from  Ohio  and  West  \  irginia 
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mines  are  now  selling  on  about  the 
same  price  level.  Domestic  lump  is 
quoted  at  the  mines  at  $4.75@$5.  Mine 
run  is  selling  about  $3.25  and  nut  and 
slack  bring  $2.75.  Despite  the  lessened 
buying  there  is  apparently  no  excess 
supply  coming  to  Detroit  as  jobbers 
and  wholesalers  are  taking  no  chances 
with  consignment  coal. 


COLUMBUS 

Weakness  Still  Characterizes  the  Trade 
—  Steam  Prices  Lowest  in  Months  — 
Lump  Is  Fairly  Active — Production  Re- 
duced During  Holidays. 

Slack  demand  continues,  especially 
for  the  steam  sizes.  With  many  manu- 
facturing concerns  closed  down  either 
for  the  holidays  or  indefinitely,  con- 
sumption has  fallen  off  to  a  large  de- 
gree. Railroads  are  taking  some  ton- 
nage but  their  requisitions  are  curtailed 
because  of  slack  freight  rriovement, 

Reserve  stocks  have  been  built  up  to 
a  large  extent  and  there  is  no  marked 
tendency  to  buy  for  the  future.  Slack 
is  a  drag  on  the  market  and  extreme 
low  quotations  are  heard.  Slack  sells 
$1.50@$2  while  mine  run  is  $2@$2.75. 

Domestic  trade  is  holding  up  quite 
well.  Lower  temperatures  have  stimu- 
lated buying  and  dealers  are  still  in  the 
market.  Arrival  of  the  recent  cold 
wave  stopped  the  wholesale  cancella- 
tions. The  retail  trade  is  in  a  generally 
healthy  state  with  prospects  for  a 
fairly  good  run  of  business  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  There  is  now 
no  scarcity  of  domestic  and  dealers  are 
catching  up  with  their  old  orders. 

Retail  prices  are  still  on  the  down- 
ward grade.  Hocking  and  Pomeroy 
lump  retails  $7.75@$8.50.  West  Vir- 
ginia lump  sells  for  $8.50.  Pocahontas 
is  still  rather  scarce  although  a  larger 
tonnage  is  coming  in  and  retails  $10 
@$11.  Kentucky  grades  are  selling 
around  $8.50. 

Production  was  reduced  by  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  well  as  because 
of  low  demand.  Quite  a  few  of  the 
larger  mines  were  closed.  Car  short- 
age is  still  one  of  the  potent  causes  for 
reduced  output.  Labor  shortage  is  dis- 
appearing as  miners  are  more  anxious 
to  work  than  formerly.  It  has  been  the 
rule  that  when  business  begins  to  slump 
the  miner  becomes  more  industrious. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange 
for  the  week  ended  Dec.  18  reports  an 
output  of  291,821  tons  from  the  386 
mines  reporting,  with  a  capacity  of 
624,679  tons.  Of  the  shortage,  161,803 
tons  was  due  to  car  shortage;  69,209 
tons  to  labor  shortage;  4,725  tons  to  a 
strike;  31,483  tons  to  mine  disability; 
10,342  tons  to  no  market  and  55,296 
tons  from  other  causes. 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  the  principal 
coals  used  in  central  Ohio  ai-e 

Hocking  lump $4  00:?  $5  00 

Hocking  miie  run 2  25'<i)   2  75 

Hocking  screenings I    50  ?$   2 .  OC 

Pomeroy  lump 4  25  ii)   5  00 

Pomeroy  mine  run 2  25  §   2.  75 

Pomeroy  screenings 1    50  f6   2 .  00 

West  Virginia  Splints,  lump 4  25*    5  00 

West  Virginia  Splints,  mine  run 2  50  ■?    3  00 

West  Virginia  Splints,  screenings 1    75'$   2   25 

Pocahontas  lump 4  50^  5.75 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

General  Resumption  of  Industrial  Ac- 
tivity Is  Postponed — Many  Mines  Clos- 
ivfj  Bemuse  of  Low  Prices  —  Poorer 
Grades  Reduced  Further. 

The  coal  market  is  still  quiet.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  the  Middle 
West  experienced  a  cold  wave  but  it 
was  of  such  short  duration  that  its 
effect  was  not  felt  on  the  coal  market. 
Prices  on  high  grade  domestic  such  as 
Franklin  County  and  Indian..  Number 
Four  remain  firm  but  coals  from  other 
places  are  being  reduced.  There  has 
been  no  change  for  the  better  in  the 
steam  market  and  it  is  getting  to  be 
a  very  serious  problem  as  to  where  to 
move  the  poorer  grades. 

The  industrial  situation  is  worthy  of 
note.  A  few  weeks  ago  every  one 
thought  that  industries  on  the  whole 
would  start  up  again  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  We  are  now  advised 
that  a  large  number  of  factories  who 
had  planned  on  opening  after  the  holi- 
days will  remain  closed  all  during  Jan- 
uary and  perhaps  February.  The  pace 
has  again  been  set  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  Early  in  December  it  was  said  that 
this  factory  would  be  closed  only  during 
the  holidays,  but  have  just  been  advised, 
on  very  good  authority,  that  they  would 
remain  closed  until  Feb.  10. 

The  writer  had  occasion  a  few  days 
ago  to  personally  interview  a  number 
of  factory  owners  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  prevailing  impression  obtained  from 
these  interviews  was  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  every  one.  No  orders  are  com- 
ing in  and  prospects  for  orders  are 
light,  therefore,  no  industrial  activity  is 
planned  until  orders  are  received  and 
until  the  buying  public  once  more  gets 
back  on  the  job.  This  uncertainty  has 
permeated  right  down  thi'ough  the 
ranks  so  that  factory  labor  now  realizes 
that  the  high  wages  and  bonuses  pre- 
vailing a  few  months  ago  cannot  con- 
tinue. It  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  that 
when  it  will  become  necessary  to  lower 
wages,  but  little  opposition  will  be  en- 
countered from  labor. 

The  attitude  of  the  buying  public  to- 
ward the  coal  man  is  now  somewhat 
changed.  The  average  pux-chasing 
agent,  who  buys  steam  coal  in  large 
quantities,  now  believes  that  the  coal 
man  has  done  his  part  in  reduction  and 
consequent  readjustment.  Coal  in  some 
cases  is  now  being  sold  at  prices  below 
cost,  but  that  this  is  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition is  not  denied.  Operators  very 
largely,  are  realizing  this  and  are  clos- 
ing their  mines  rather  than  operate  and 
sell  their  product  at  a  loss. 

Railroads  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
m.ines  with  far  more  cars  than  they 
can  use  and  coal  is  being  moved  thiough 
to  destination  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily. December  freight  tonnage  for 
practically  all  of  the  railroads  will 
prove  to  be  abnormally  light. 

How  long  this  period  of  inactivity  will 
continue  is  a  question  that  is  engaging 
the  best  brains  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  one  thing  sure  and  that 
is  that  the  public  is  anxious  to  see  a 
renewal    of   industi'ial    activity   just   as 


soon  as  it  is  pos.'^ible  and  it  is  thought 
that  there  will  be  a  buying  rush  and 
strong  propaganda  for  r^:nowed  in-iu-- 
trial  activity  on  receipt  of  the  fainic.-.: 
encouragement. 

Current  prices  arc  as  follows: 

Soutliern  lUinoitj  (Frankliu,  Saline  awl  W!"  n 

Countie<) : 

Prepared  sizes $3.5-      ..    J) 

.Mine  run 2.15('      >25 

.Screenings 2 .  25('i    2  75 

Central  Illinoia  (Springfield  Eistrict) 

Prepared  sizes $3.25<&^$4  25 

Mine  run 2.00(&,    3  00 

Screenings 1 .  500if  2.25 

Northern  Illinois: 

Prepaied  sizes $4  00<a  $4  75 

Mine  run 3 .  25(a,   3  75 

Screenings  (washed) 2 .  75fe  3.25 

Indiana  (Clinton  and  Linton,  Fourth  Vein) : 

.State     Outride  State 
Prepared  sizes .  .  $3.45     $4.00('i$4  50 

Minerun 3.20       2.50ra,3.00 

Screenings 3.00       2.00^2  25 

Indiana  (Knox  County,  Fifth  Vein) : 

State  Outride  State 

Prepared  sizes $3.25  $3  25<a,$4  50 

Minerun 3  00  2  00(i^i,   3.00 

Screenings 2  80  1.50(0,2.75 

Pocahontas  and  New  River: 

Prepared  sizes $5.25(2^$6  00 

Minerun 4.25(5,   5  00 

Hazard  and  Harlan  (Southeastern  Kentuck>') : 
Block $5.50(ft$6.50 


ST.   LOUIS 

Warm  Weather  and  Increasing  Over- 
production Gradually  Wrecking  Market 
— Steam  Sizes  Impossible  to  Move — 
Domestic  Demand  Easy. 

A  few  days  of  cold  weather  helped 
the  local  trade  a  little  in  domestic  sizes, 
but  the  market  keeps  on  slipping.  Steam 
sizes  are  down  below  cost,  and  the  (le- 
mand  both  locally  and  for  outside  ship- 
ments continues  to  diminish.  Chicago 
shipments  are  almost  unknown  and 
nothing  moves  to  the  Northeast  market 
that  nearly  all  local  operators  were 
catering  to  three  months  ago. 

The  Northwest  continues  to  take 
some  domestic  tonnage  and  a  little 
moves  up  the  valley,  but  in  size  it  is  a 
huge  disappointment.  Railroads  are 
doing  fine  in  helping  with  stoi-age  coal. 
The  Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas  R.R.  has 
its  capacity  in  storage,  and  other  roads 
are  nearing  theirs. 

In  the  Standard  field  commercial 
mines  get  from  one  to  two  days  per 
week.  No-bills  are  on  hand  every 
night.  Cars  are  plentiful  and  move- 
ment good.  Somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  Mt.  Olive  field  with 
a  little  better  working  time. 

In  the  Carterville  field  a  few  mines 
are  idle  for  "repairs."  Nearly  all  pro- 
ducers have  no-bills  every  working  day. 
This  field  is  far  ahead  of  the  others  in 
finding  favorable  markets  and  for  the 
most  part  in  nursing  them  for  times 
like  the  present.  Railroad  tonnage  is 
good. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  here  for 
operators  who  "flunked"  on  contracts 
and  regular  customers  last  summer  and 
fell  for  the  joys  of  temporary  high 
prices.  Mines  are  idle  with  lost  mar- 
kets as  bitter  enemies,  and  little  hope 
of  anything  in  the  future. 

Cii-cular  prices  ai-e  still  maintained, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  tl..  Carter- 
ville and  Mt.  Olive  fields.  Tht  Duquoin 
and  Standard  fields  lead  in  the  effort  to 
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see  who  can  give  the  most  for  the  least. 
Prices  f.o.b.  mines  range  as  follow: 

Carterv-ille  lump,  egg  and  nut $4,  00(<r$4.  75 

Carterville  mine  run 2 .  75@  3 .  25 

Cai  terville  screenings 2 .  00(«'  2 .  50 

Duquoin  lump,  egg  and  nut 3 .  25@  4 .  25 

Duquoin  mine  run 2 .  25@  2 .  75 

Duquoin  screenings 1 .  50(S'  2 .  00 

Mt.  Olive  lump,  egg  and  nut 4 .  00(a;  4 .  25 

Mt.  Olive  screenings 2 .  OO^o  2 .  25 

Standard  6-in.  lump,  3x6  egg 3. 25©  3. 75 

Standard  2-in.  lump,  2x6  egg  and  nut  2.50(o),  3.00 

Standard  mine  run 2.25®  2.50 

Standard  screenings 1 .  1 5@  1.50 

Carterville  rate  to  St.  Louis $1 .  52 

Duquoin  rate  to  St.  Louis 1 .  40 

Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  rate  to  St. 

Louis 1.35 

St.  Louis  retail  prices,  effective  Jan. 
1,  were  reduced  75c.  on  Carterville,  50c. 
on  Standard,  and  25c.  on  Mt.  Olive, 
while  gas  coke  dropped  $2  a  ton  and  by- 
product $1. 


CHICAGO 

Spot  Purchases  Very  Limited  —  Stocks 
Are  Entirely  Adequate  —  All  Coals 
Offered  in  Excess  of  Demand. 

Those  having  coal  for  sale  are  not 
trying  to  dispose  of  their  product  in 
Chicago  as  the  whole  situation  in  this 
city  today  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
spirit  of  uncertainty  which  has  pre- 
vailed all  through  the  Middle  West  ap- 
pears to  be  intensified  in  Chicago  and 
but  few  companies  are  making  any 
purchases. 

Dealers  have  more  stocks  than  they 
M'ant  and  are  being  offered  good  coal 
every  day  at  reduced  prices,  as  some 
operators  are  still  following  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  shipping  their  coal  on 
consignment.  This  has  lead  to  some 
coal  being  held  on  demurrage  and  as 
this  is  a  most  expensive  proposition, 
it  c.*n  easily  be  understood  how  it 
affects  prices  to  the  public  once  ship- 
ments begin  to  draw  demurrage. 

Eastern  coals  continue  to  flood  the 
market  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
have  smokeless  as  well  as  good  splint 
coal  from  West  Virginia  go  begging. 

Prices  of  hard  coals  continue  to  be 
fairly  firm  although  there  have  been 
some  signs  of  weakening.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  anthracite  in  Chicago  now, 
as  Western  sales  agents  of  some  of  the 
Eastern  houses  are  looking  for  business. 


ther  slump  in  price  schedules,  which 
have  been  practically  unchanged  for  the 
past  several  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  large  tonnage  covered 
by  contract  agreements  the  movement 
continues  steady  and  heavy  and  it  will 
require  pretty  regular  operations  at 
contract  mines  for  several  months  to 
come  to  properly  care  for  these  contract 
obligations. 

Domestic  operations  have  ample 
orders  in  hand  to  warrant  maximum 
schedules  through  to  April  1  when  con- 
ditions of  the  industry  will  probably 
warrant  stability  of  prices  and  pro- 
ducers will  be  in  position  to  take  on 
contracts  for  the  new  coal  year. 

Reports  from  the  coal  fields  are  to 
the  effect  that  many  commercial  opera- 
tions are  yet  idle,  the  mine  workers  not 
having  returned  to  their  duties  as  yet 
following  the  Christmas  holidays,  but 
full  working  forces  are  expected  by  the 
first  of  next  week.  Output  for  the  week 
ended  Dec.  25  shows  a  heavy  loss  in 
tonnage  compared  with  the  preceding 
period,  as  most  of  the  mines  operated 
only  four  days  and  crews  were  normal 
during  that  time. 


West 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Coal  Market  Subject  to  Usual  Holiday 
Dullness — Good  Movement  of  Contract 
Coal — Prices  Are  Unchanged. 

The  coal  trade  is  reported  as  exceed- 
ingly dull,  with  very  little  demand. 
Inquiry  tends  to  indicate  that  lower 
quotations  will  be  in  order  after  the 
first  of  the  new  year,  which  will  prob- 
ably have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
market  for  steam  fuel.  Consumers  evi- 
dently expect  further  price  concessions 
and  are  remaining  out  of  the  market 
as  far  as  possible  to  await  develop- 
ments. Unless  the  demand  for  com- 
mercial coal  picks  up  considerably  in 
the  near  future  the  influence  of  the 
heavy  production  now  being  maintained 
will   have   a   tendency  to  cause   a   fur- 


LOUISVILLE 

Demand  Dull  for  All  Grades — Prepared 
Sizes  Showing  Up  Better  as  Result  of 
Cold  Weather  —  Forced  Sales  at  Low- 
Figures. 

Following  colder  weather,  demand  for 
domestic  improved  a  little.  However, 
orders  for  most  part  are  for  ton  lots, 
and  many  buyers  would  prefer  taking 
half-tons  if  they  could,  figuring  that 
lower  prices  will  be  available  later. 

Retailers  are  out  of  line  on  prices, 
and  some  of  them  admit  it.  Some  are 
asking  $11.50  for  eastern  Kentucky 
lump,  which  can  be  had  at  mine  prices 
ranging  from  $4.50  a  ton  upward  carry- 
ing a  freight  rate  of  $2  or  less.  New 
concerns  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  cutting  the  present  quota- 
tions in  order  to  get  ready  business. 

Prices  at  the  mines  are  weaker,  as  in- 
dustrial demand  is  very  dull,  and  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities  are  not  buy- 
ing. Cincinnati  and  Ohio  appear  to  be 
overloaded.  In  fact,  prices  South  and 
West  are  better  today  than  East  and 
North.  Movement  from  eastern  Ken- 
tucky over  C.  &  O.  rails  eastward,  is 
moving  for  less  money  than  the  same 
grade  of  coal  coming  to  Louisville  and 
beyond  over  the  L.  &  N. 

Quotations  received  show:  Lump, 
Hazard,  $4.50  and  upward;  Harlan,  $5 
@$5.25.  The  average  eastern  Ken- 
tucky field  price  on  lump  is  very  uncer- 
tain, being  around  $5.  Mine  run  coal 
is  quoted  $3@$3.50;  screenings,  $2@ 
$2.50.  Some  eastern  Kentucky  screen- 
ings selling  in  competition  with  West 
Virginia  have  been  offered  at  $1.75  on 
the  Cincinnati  market. 

It's  hard  to  figure  a  market  today,  as 
it  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  mine  is 
asking,  but  what  it  is  forced  to  accept, 
and  on  spot  coal  and  cancelled  ship- 
ments the  operators  are  taking  some 
very  low  figures,  and  the  low  figures 
arc  the  ones  that  are  remembered. 


DENVER 

Cancellations  Continue,  but  Colder 
Weather  Brings  Steadier  Market  — 
Production  Declines. 

Colder  weather  has  brought  a  more 
steady  market,  but  cancellations  of 
orders  by  retailers  and  refusal  of  job- 
bers to  accept  contract  shipments  is 
not  yet  ended.  The  output  for  the 
week  ended  Dec.  18  shows  10,961  tons 
lost  through  "no  market"  conditions. 
Production  was  226,149  tons  of  a 
possible  full  time  output  of  272,376 
tons,  equal  to  83.2  per  cent  of  mining^ 
activities.  Uncertainty  of  retail  mar- 
kets caused  some  of  the  loss. 

The  previous  week  had  a  "no  market" 
item  of  4,591  tons,  and  the  week  prior 
to  that  3,680  tons.  Domestic  coal  prices 
are  tightening  a  bit  and  steam  grades 
show  slight  reductions  at  the  mine,  but 
no  change  on  the  market. 

Trinidad  bituminous  coking  steam 
dropped  from  $3.50  to  $3@$3.25,  f.o.b. 
mines.  Denver  dealers  were  stocked 
with  the  old  shipments,  and  the  decline 
came  before  they  had  disposed  of  all 
old  stocks. 

Straight  bituminous  steam  remains 
$2.50@$3,  retailing  at  $6.75,  while  lig- 
nite steam  continues  at  $2.40  at  the 
mine.  Routt  bituminous  lump  is  $6.50, 
retail  $13,  while  Rockvale  lump  is  $6, 
and  $11.50  retail.  Although  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  50c.  in  the  mine 
price,  the  retail  difference  is  repre- 
sented in  freight  charges. 

Bituminous  lump  in  the  Trinidad  dis- 
trict was  $5.50,  and  the  advance  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  to  $6.50  at 
the  mine  conforms  to  the  general  price 
in  the  district. 


Southwest 


KANSAS   CITY 

Mine  Prices  Firm  —  Production  Cur- 
tailed by  Holidays  —  Cold  Weather 
Stimrdates  the  Trade  —  Retail  Prices 
Are  Lotver. 

Conditions  in  the  Southwest  coal 
market  remained  practically  unchanged 
last  week.  Production  was  about  equal 
to  the  demand.  Colder  weather  stimu- 
lated buying  and  checked  any  further 
decline  in  mine  prices. 

The  usual  holiday  labor  idleness  cut 
into  the  production  somewhat,  but  this 
was  not  noticeable  because  of  the  easy 
market  situation. 

Operating  conditions  were  good,  both 
labor  and  car  supply  being  adequate. 

Dealers  are  working  off  old  stocks 
in  an  endeavor  to  start  the  new  year 
with  current  priced  coal.  There  has 
been  some  recession  in  the  retail  prices 
for  coals  of  the  higher  grades,  such  as 
Arkansas  and  anthracite,  and  the  lower 
temperature  has  been  reflected  in  a 
better  call  from  domestic  consumers. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

PITTSBURGH 

Demand  Diminishes  Further — Indus- 
trial Consumption  Is  Light  —  Spot 
Prices  Slightly  Easier — Mild  Winter 
Cuts  Domestic  Needs. 

There  has  been  a  further  slight  de- 
crease in  demand  for  coal,  but  there 
was  not  room  for  much  of  a  drop  as 
demand  had  already  become  very  light. 
Consumers  who  only  a  short  time  ago 
were  anxious  to  obtain  extra  coal  for 
stocking  purposes  are  now  indisposed 
to  stock,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  coal  market  as  from  the 
change  in  industrial  conditions  where- 
by they  are  doubtful  whether  they  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  coal  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Many  industrial  plants  were  practi- 
cally closed  during  the  last  week  of 
the  year,  including  a  large  number  of 
the  independents  in  the  steel  industry, 
while  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  is 
not  a  buyer  of  coal,  has  been  running 
practically  full,  and  at  a  better  rate 
than  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Demand  for  gas  coal  keeps  up  mod- 
erately well  but  offerings  are  such  that 
the  premium  on  gas  coal  over  steam  is 
somewhat  reduced.  Demand  for  by- 
product is  very  light.  The  spot  mar- 
ket is  quotable  at  about  $2.50@$2.75 
for  steam  mine  run,  $3@$3.25  for 
screened  gas  or  byproduct. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Unprecedented  Market  Dullness — 
Production  Much  Curtailed — No  Ad- 
ditional Contracting — Furnace  Prices 
Recede  Further. 

There  is  no  demand  for  spot  furnace 
coke  and  scarcely  any  for  foundry, 
while  consumers  are  taking  no  interest 
in  contract  coke.  The  market  could 
hardly  be  duller  than  it  is.  Certainly 
it  never  was  so  dull  on  this  date  in  the 
year,  as  the  Christmas  holidays  usually 
give  the  market  at  least  a  slight  up- 
turn and  make  the  situation  interest- 
ing. 

Prices  do  not  recede  as  much  as 
would  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
lightness  of  demand,  and  that  fact  is 
ascribed  to  there  being  a  new  condi- 
tion among  the  operators.  Formerly, 
when  conditions  became  unfavorable 
some  of  the  operators,  if  not  all,  were 
desirous  of  operating  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  credit.  At  this  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  large  profits,  all 
producers  are  very  comfortably  fixed 
financially  and  are  quite  willing  to  go 
through  a  period  of  idleness.  Produc- 
tion has  been  cui'tailed  week  by  week 
until  it  is  now  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Until  last  week  the  furnace  oven  pro- 


duction showed  an  advancing  tendency, 
on  account  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
producing  more  coke,  but  now  even  the 
furnace  oven  production  is  decreasing 
as  so  many  of  the  independent  steel  in- 
terests have  blown  out  blast  furnaces 
and  do  not  need  as  much  coke  as  for- 
merly. 

There  has  been  no  additional  con- 
tracting for  furnace  coke,  and  it  does 
not  look  as  though  there  will  be. 
Contract  business  already  reported 
amounted  to  something  like  75,000  tons 
a  month,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
generally  at  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  against 
basic  pig  iron,  which  is  likely  to  open 
January  with  a  $30  price,  whereby  the 
coke  would  be  billed  at  $6.  The  spot 
market  is  quotable  at  $5.25(S)$5.50  for 
furnace  and  $7@$7.50  for  foundry,  per 
net  ton  at  ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
Connellsville  and  lower  Connellsville 
region  in  the  week  ended  Dec.  25  at  a 
decrease  of  33,900  tons,  furnace  oven 
production  being  125,990  tons  and  mer- 
chant production  38,780  tons,  a  total  of 
164,770  tons. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

"No  Market"  Losses  Cut  Production — 
Cars  Are  Plentiful  —  Bonus  System 
Abolished — Spot  Market  Quiet. 

Coal  operators  are  optimistic  despite 
the  greatly  reduced  prices.  Some  con- 
tend that  coal  has  reached  the  low 
level  and  assert  that  there  will  be  a 
rally  after  Jan.  1,  when  cold  weather 
and  the  predicted  revival  of  industry 
creates  a  bigger  demand. 

All  the  mines  are  well  supplied  with 
men  and  many  operators  could  spare 
some  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  back  again  in  case  busi- 
ness picks  up.  Beginning  with  the  new 
year,  the  bonus  allowed  miners  will  be 
dropped  by  all  operators  in  the  district. 
This  will  effect  quite  a  large  saving 
to  the  operators. 

With  practically  no  new  orders  for 
coal  during  the  week  ended  Dec.  25, 
car  supply  far  exceeded  the  demand. 
About  the  only  mines  shipping  coal  at 
present  are  those  with  big  contracts. 
No  new  contracts  are  yet  being  made. 

Prices  for  the  past  week  ranged  $3.25 
@$4  at  all  the  leading  mines.  In  a  few 
instances,  coal  was  sold  as  low  as  $2.50 
but  only  in  small  quantities  where  cars 
were   loaded   and    on   track. 


E.VSTERN  OHIO 

Production  Declines  With  Holiday  Idle- 
ness— Spot  Prices  Recede — Lakes  Con- 
tracts Being  Negotiated. 

Production  for  week  ended  Doc.  25 
is  estimated  at  340,000  tons,  which  is 
little  better  than  50  per  cent  of  capacity 
for  a  full  week's  operation.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  five  work-day  week  be- 


cause of  the  Christmas  holiday,  operat- 
ing time  lost  account  of  labor  shortage 
during    the   week    amour"  '''^?0 

per  cent.     Car  supply  a 
68  per  cent  for  all  loadings  and  50  per 
cent    for    commercial. 

There  are  a  few  mines  down  account 
"no  market,"  those  being  certain  op<-ra- 
tions  without  screening  fa'-ilities  and 
turning  out  strictly  mine  run,  for  which 
the  demand  has  been  considerably  less, 
than  for  other  grades.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  this  situation  will  continue 
or  be  increased  to  any  extent  as  an  im- 
provement in  demand  is  anticipated. 
Some  buyers  of  Lake  coal  for  the 
Northwest  are  now  coming  into  the 
market  and  negotiating  for  contracts  on 
next  season's  supply.  Operators  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  as  these  negotia- 
tions are  some  six  weeks  earlier  than 
usual  this  fact  when  it  becomes  gener- 
ally known  will  have  a  tendency  to  stim- 
ulate local  buying  for  present  and 
future  needs. 

The  holidays,  accompanied  by  further 
curtailment  in  industry,  has  developed 
greater  apathy  in  the  demand,  result- 
ing in  some  spot  coal  being  available  at 
the  following  prices,  which  are  slightly 
under  those  of  last  week;  slack,  $2.50; 
mine  run,  $?.75  and  some  lump  $3(2- 
$3.25.  However,  on  orders  for  future 
delivery  or  large  quantities  and  con- 
tract coal,  price  range  is,  mine  run  and 
slack  $2.75@$3.25  and  lump  $3.50@ 
$4.25  f.o.b.  mines.  Domestic  lump  is 
$4.50@$5. 


UNIONTOWN 

Demand  Still  Falling  —  Operations 
Curtailed  Over  Holidays — Much  Coke 
0)1  Track. 

Demand  for  both  coal  and  coke  seems 
to  be  falling  to  a  greater  degree  each 
day.  That  situation  is  especially  true 
of  furnace  coke  which  has  no  market 
at  all  at  any  price.  While  unconsigned 
cars  in  substantial  numbers  are  on 
many  sidetracks,  neither  operators  nor 
their  jobbers  are  able  to  find  a  buyer. 
Most  of  them  "don't  need  the  money,"" 
and  the  tonnage  being  on  private  tracks 
is  not  piling  up  demurrage  charges. 
Theri'vore,  those  who  have  loads  of 
coke  on  track  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  hold  cars  until  they  secure  their 
price  for  it. 

Some  few  well-informed  operators 
are  holding  the  opinion  that  the  short- 
age talk  of  last  summer  must  bear  its 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
treme dullness  of  the  present  market. 
The  panicky  talk  resulted  in  many  con- 
sumers buying  huge  surplus  stocks, 
even  at  the  high  prices.  In  many  in- 
stances the  surplus  stocks  cover  needs 
of  big  consumers  for  the  entire  winter 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  in  the 
market  for  tonnage  at  any  price. 

Operators  here  seized  upon  the 
Chri.^tmas  holiday  to  extend  the  cur- 
tailment policy.  The  holiday  lay-off 
in  many  instances  was  extended  into 
several  days  without  complaint  from 
the  men.  The  Greek  Christ  Mas  will 
be  celebrated  next  week  and  t  is  ex- 
pected that  most  operations  will  not 
do    much    until    after    that    event    has 
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passed.  That  will  give  the  regions 
practically  a  two  weeks'  period  of  more 
restricted  production  than  has  pre- 
vailed in  several  years. 

Coal  is  quotable  at  $2.50@$2.75  here 
but  the  market  continues  off  and  much 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  disposing  of 
any  tonnage. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Many  Operations  Suspended  Over  Neiv 
Year's  —  Demand  Is  Dull  —  Prices  at 
Low  Levels — Holiday  Production  Losses 
Are  Heavy. 

Fairmont 

In  the  face  of  a  steadily  declining 
demand  there  was  a  general  tendency 
among  many  companies  to  close  down 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  It 
was  announced  in  many  cases  that 
there  would  be  no  resumption  of  oper- 
ations until  Jan.  3  for  operators  were 
of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  few 
orders  on  hand  until  that  time.  Low 
prices  were  determining  factors  in  lead- 
ing to  a  suspension  of  operations  over 
the  holidays,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  at  least  a  50 
per  cent  decrease  of  contract  orders 
covering  the  holiday  period. 

There  were  at  least  45  mines  on  the 
Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  0.  with- 
out orders  during  Christmas  week,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  on  Scotts  Run 
and  Robinson's  Run  in  the  Monon- 
galia field.  With  coal  at  $2.35@$2.40 
it  was  impossible  for  producers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  spot  coal  at  a  profit. 
Fool  44  coal  was  entirely  out  of  the 
market,  in  so  far  as  the  spot  demand 
v/as  concerned.  While  low-sulphur  coal 
was  quoted  at  about  $3  a  ton  there  was 
little  of  it  available. 

Cars  were  hardly  as  plentiful  as  they 
had  been  during  the  preceding  week  on 
the  B.  &  O.  at  least,  yet  there  was 
little  idleness  at  the  mines  on  that 
road  until  about  Thursday.  By  noon 
Thursday  most  of  the  mines  in  north- 
ern West  Virginia  were  closed  down  for 
Christmas. 

There  was  a  marked  tendency  among 
some  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  to  re- 
ject fuel  on  the  plea  that  it  was  of 
inferior  quality,  operators  declaring 
that  was  simply  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
secure  lower  prices. 

Northern  Panhandle 
There  was  the  usual  light  loading 
during  the  holiday  season,  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  Christmas  week. 
Before  the  usual  suspension,  however, 
mines  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  full 
car  supply  except  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  B.  &  O.  the  supply  was 
exceedingly  short,  mines  having  a 
placement  not  over  40  per  cent  of  mine 
rating. 

Demand  for  spot  coal  was  largely  at 
a  standL-.till.  As  nearly  as  such  prices 
could  be  di'tormined  mine  run  and  slack 
were  about  ?3.  Even  screened  grades 
could  not  be  sold  at  more  than  $3.25@ 
$3.50.  While  few  mines  in  the  district 
were  in  idleness  because  of  "no  mar- 
ket" yet  it  was  considered  highly  prob- 
able that  the  ability  to  continue  daily 


operations  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
usual  light  loading  during  the  holiday 
season. 
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LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Curtailed — Holiday  Idleness 
Closes  Mines — Demand  Very  Weak  but 
Little  Free  Coal  Sold — Contract  Ship- 
ments Absorb  All  Production. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

December  ranked  as  one  of  the  worst 
months  of  the  year  from  a  transpor- 
tation standpoint  in  the  New  River 
district.  Car  supply  was  unimproved 
in  the  week  ended  Dec.  25.  Placements 
were  not  sufficient  to  move  even  the 
light  tonnage  required  on  the  present 
sluggish  market,  being  entirely  too 
small  for  contract  shipments  alone. 
Production  loss  was  all  the  more  pro- 
nounced by  the  holiday  shut-down. 

Eastern  markets  secured  the  bulk  of 
production,  Western  points  manifest- 
ing very  little  interest  in  the  New  River 
product.  Mine  run  remained  at  $5, 
domestic  sizes  $5.50@$6. 

Spot  business  was  lacking,  but  oper- 
ating conditions  would  have  made  im- 
mediate delivery  impossible.  Contract 
business  was  not  being  curtailed  to  any 
great  extent. 

Between  the  shortage  of  cars  and  a 
short  week.  Gulf  production  in  the  week 
ended  Dec.  25  was  much  curtailed. 
During  the  four  days  of  operation,  the 
car  supply  failed  to  average  50  per 
cent,  the  scarcity  being  nearly  as 
marked  on  the  Virginian  as  it  was  on 
the  C.  &  O.  Many  contract  orders  re- 
mained unfilled  so  that  Gulf  mines  were 
losing  ground  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  or  no  spot  demand.  Current 
quotations  averaged  $5  a  ton. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

As  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
were  not  operated  more  than  half  of 
the  week  ended  Dec.  25  there  was  a 
fui'ther  reduction  in  the  output.  Even 
with  the  shorter  working  time  there 
would  have  been  a  larger  production  had 
cars  been  more  plentiful.  A  placement 
of  70  per  cent  by  the  N.  &  W.  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  fill  contract  or- 
ders so  that  the  car  shortage  made  a 
material  difference,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  spot  market  was  dull. 

Very  little  coal  was  being  shipped  to 
Western  markets.  On  the  few  spot 
sales  made  mine  run  ranged  $4.'^.0@$5 
v/ith  domestic  $1  in  excess  of  these 
figures. 

While  cessation  of  operations  at 
mines  in  the  Tug  River  field  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  ended  Dec.  25 
jnade  cars  less  necessary,  nevertheless, 
a  shortage  still  existed.  The  supply  of 
empties  was  still  limited  to  60  or  70 
per  cent.  Of  course,  Friday  brought  an 
end  to  operations  for  the  week,  some 
mines  taking  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  close  down  until  after  New 
Year's. 


There  was  need  of  more  equipment  in 
order  that  mines  might  have  kept  con- 
tract shipments  going  more  regularly 
for  that  kind  of  business  was  not  much 
affected,  although  a  few  contracts  made 
at  higher  figures  during  the  peak  of 
prices  were  being  cancelled. 

Whatever  spot  demand  there  was 
came  largely  from  Eastern  markets 
and  even  this  was  very  feeble.  The 
average  quotation  on  mine  run  ranged 
$4.50@$5.  Egg  and  lump  were  in 
somewhat  better  demand  and  were 
quoted  around  $6. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Declines  With  Poor  Market 
and  Holiday  Losses — Mines  Closing  Till 
Jan.  1 — Prices  Weaken  Further — Car 
Supply  Still  Inadequate. 

Kanawha 

A  number  of  operations  have  closed, 
not  only  over  the  holidays  but  until 
market  conditions  justify  a  resumption 
of  work.  Cars  were  still  scarce,  how- 
ever, for  those  mines  which  continued 
operations,  being  estimated  at  50  per 
cent  of  normal  for  the  week  ended 
Dec.  25. 

The  usual  holiday  cessation  of  buy- 
ing, combined  with  the  prevailing  weak 
demand,  further  depressed  prices,  $3 
for  mine  run  being  the  top  of  the  m.ar- 
ket,  with  slack  $2.50@$2.75  and  domes- 
tic sizes  $5.50@$6.  Numerous  contract 
cancellations  were  still  being  received. 
Tidewater  shipment  was  largely  con- 
fined to  contract.  Western  movement 
was  fair: 

Logan  and  T  hacker 

Several  sales  agencies  in  Huntington 
have  shut  up  shop  until  such  a  time  as 
there  may  be  enough  demand  to  justify 
their  reopening.  The  holiday  sluggish- 
ness in  the  market  augmented  the  gen- 
eral stagnation  of  demand,  which  was 
not  offset  by  many  Logan  operations 
closing  down  over  the  holidays.  In 
the  four  days  working  time  there  was 
a  slightly  better  car  supply  for  the  week 
ended  Dec.  25,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
week's  mn  of  cars  averaged  over  50 
per  cent. 

Shipments  were  largely  on  contract, 
many  cancellations  were  being  received 
and  spot  sales  were  very  few,  steam 
being  sold  $3@$3.25,  and  screenings 
$2.50. 

Mingo  mines  were  less  affected  by 
general  market  conditions.  More  plants 
which  had  been  closed  in  the  strike 
zone  were  getting  ready  to  again  pro- 
duce coal,  while  other  mines  already 
in  operation  were  adding  to  their  work- 
ing forces.  Spot  business  was  rather 
scarce  but  orders  on  hand  were  suffi- 
cient to  insure  operation  for  some  time 
to  come,  especially  since  mines  were 
just  beginning  to  cat<:h  up  after  the 
enforced  idleness  due  to  the  strike.  The 
car  supply  was  favorable  to  large  pro- 
duction, as  Mingo  mines  appeared  to 
have  first  call  on  empties  coming  from 
western  interchange  points  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  R.R. 
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Due  to  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops,  eflForts  to  stop  non-union  miners 
from  working  were  at  a  minimum. 
Contract  oblip:ations  were  being  well 
filled  and  the  few  spot  sales  that  were 
made  went  on  a  basis  of  $3.25  for  mine 
run.  Contracts  were  holding  very 
well. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Car  shortage  and  dull  market  condi- 
tions caused  heavier  production  losses 
during  the  week  ended  Dec.  25.  Of  the 
total  loss  of  56  per  cent,  ear  shortage 
caused  45  per  cent.  Some  of  the  mines 
closed  down  early  in  the  week  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  owing  to 
prevailing  dullness  in  the  market  and 
to  observe  the  holidays.  Prices  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  operation  of 
the  higher-cost  mines,  with  steam  $3(3) 
J3.50  and  slack  down  to  $2. 

Demand  for  domestic  was  somewhat 
stimulated  by  colder  weather  but  steam 
grades  were  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Cancellations  continued  to  be  frequent 
and  further  contributed  to  the  general 
inactivity.  Gas  and  byproduct  sold  a 
little  more  readily  than  steam  coals. 

Virginia 

Aside  from  the  customary  idleness 
over  the  Christmas  period,  losses  were 
running  light  and  production  heavy. 
Car  service  conditions  were  fairly  sat- 
isfactory and  the  labor  situation  was 
excellent.  Combined  losses  for  the 
week  did  not  exceed  35,000  tons. 

Slackening  of  operations  at  snow- 
bird mines  is  not  taken  seriously  as 
these  mines  do  not  ship  coal  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  larger  producers 
are  running  full  time,  with  spot  prices 
steady  at  $3.50@$4. 


Middle  West 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production  Declines  With  Holidays — 
Both  Steam  and  Domestic  Demands  Are 
Weak,  but  Prices  Are  Unchanged. 

As  a  result  of  Christmas  some  of 
the  mines  are  down  and  production  has 
eased  off  slightly.  Prices  are  a  little 
steadier.  Demand  for  prepared  sizes 
is  expected  to  improve  if  the  present 
near-zero  weather  continues  a  few 
days. 

Jobbers  and  producers  say  that  one 
reason  for  the  present  slow  movement 
of  prepared  sizes  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances retailers  have  not  reduced 
prices  in  conformity  with  mine  reduc- 
tions, which  has  made  the  public  hold 
back.  This  is  resulting  in  markets 
being  unable  to  accept  any  great 
amount  of  prepared  coal.  Industrial 
buying  is  very  light  as  a  whole,  and 
public  utilities  are  overstocked.  Rail- 
road buying  is  also  light. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  regardless  of  weather  con- 
ditions and  movement  of  prepared 
sizes,  there  will  be  a  better  demand 
for  steam  coal,  as  various  plants  will 


then  be  running  low  on  coal,  and  will 
have  to  start  buying  for  replacement. 

Principal  quotations  show  the  west- 
em  Kentucky  field  average  for  the 
v/eek  ended  Dec.  25:  Prepared  sizes, 
$5.35;  mme  run,  $3.35;  screenings, 
$2.70.  Most  of  the  sales  showed  lump, 
$4.25(a..$5.25;  mine  run,  $2.75@$3.75; 
screenings,  $2.50(g;$3.25.  It  is  reported 
that  the  quotations  on  prepared  sizes 
this  week  are  $4.25,  but  some  mine  run 
is  offered  at  $2.50,  and  screenings  can 
be  had  around  $2.25  and  up. 


DUQUOIN 

Good  Production  Still  Maintained  — 
Labor  Is  Plentiful — Market  Is  Quiet — 
Prices  Steady. 

Mines  are  still  working  about  85  per 
cent  of  full  time.  However,  there  is 
nothing  in  sight  to  insure  a  continua- 
tion of  this  condition.  No  mines  are 
reported  as  having  shut  down  on  ac- 
count of  market  conditions  as  yet.  The 
output  is  rather  small  this  week,  largely 
due  to  the  holiday  season,  many  of  the 
miners  laying  off. 

Labor  conditions  are  unusually  good 
and  many  men  are  reported  on  their 
way  to  the  southern  Illinois  fields  from 
industrial  centers  where  factories  and 
plants  are  closing  down.  One  mine  in 
Franklin  County  had  seventy-five  men 
and  boys  apply  for  employment  but 
were  unable  to  use  any  of  them.  Most 
of  the  men  were  from  the  northern  in- 
dustrial centers.  It  is  predicted  that 
by  the  first  of  April  the  mines  will  have 
had  to  turn  out  many  of  their  men. 

Prices  during  the  week  remained  the 
same  as  last  week  with  scarcely  no 
more  demand  noted  even  with  the  cold 
wave  and  snowfall.  Screenings  were 
plentiful  and  were  quoted  $1.50@$2.25; 
lump,  $4@$5;  mine  run,  $3.50@$4.50. 

INDIANA 

Steam  Prices  at  Bottom  —  Domestic 
Weakens — High-Cost  Mines  Closing — 
All  Demands  Are  Sluggish. 

Prices  on  industrial  grades  have 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  several 
months.  The  downward  trend  on  domes- 
tic has  not  been  as  marked  as  the  drop 
in  steam  price,  but  there  have  been 
reductions  in  the  prices  the  Indianap- 
olis consuming  public  have  paid  for 
coal  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Few  mines  have  storage  facilities, 
and  with  the  lessened  demand  for 
steam  coal  and  the  continued  call  for 
domestic,  operators  have  been  hard 
put  to  dispose  of  steam  sizes.  The 
good  demand  for  domestic  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  make  up  at  least 
part  of  their  losses. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks,  steam 
prices  have  dropped  $1  a  ton.  Mine 
run  is  quoted  $3  at  the  mines,  and  an 
offer  of  a  quantity  of  screenings  at 
$1.75  has  been  made.  The  price  has 
hovered  at  $2  for  several  days.  Mine 
run  coal  from  other  fields,  both  East 
and  West,  has  dropped  in  price  75c. @ 
$1.50  a  ton  in  the  last  two  weeks,  with 
the  exception  of  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coal,  still  quoted  at  $5  at  the 
mines. 
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Domestic  sizes  ef  Indiaaa  Foarth 
Vein  are  selling  at  about  $8  a  ton  in 
Indianapolis.  The  best  grade  of 
Illinois  domestie  is  $9.25,  while  what 
Pocahontas  lump  ie  obtainable  seDe  at 
$13.50. 

Mines  whose  whole  output  is  mine 
run,  sold  to  industrial  users,  are  facing 
hard  times,  unless  the  demand  picks  up 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Some  are 
glad  to  sell  their  output  at  cost.  Most 
of  these  are  high-cost  mines,  which 
started  operation  when  the  c«al  market 
began  its  skyward  climb. 


Southern  Appalachian 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 
Continued   Decline    in  Prices — General 
Production  Slump  Over  Holidays — Car 
Supply  Improves. 

Prices  continue  downward,  with  ap- 
parently no  bottom  in  sight.  Consid- 
erable coal  is  being  offered  at  a  price 
that  vnW  not  allow  a  margin  of  profit 
to  the  operator,  but  the  present  dis- 
position seems  to  be  to  cling  on  until 
after  the  holidays  in  a  hope  that  the 
market  will  ag.iin  swing  upward. 

Many  mines  have  closed  down  for 
the  holidays,  and  the  tonnage  produced 
will  be  far  below  the  average  weekly 
production.  The  few  mines  that  are 
tr3?ing  to  rxin  this  week  report  very  low 
daily  tonnages,  due  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  miners  to  work  during  the 
holidays. 

Continued  efforts  of  operators  to 
force  the  L.  &  X.  R.R.  to  give  a  better 
quota  of  cars  seems  to  be  having  some 
effect.  The  car  supply  has  been  better 
in  this  field  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  1 
than  for  many  months. 

Price  quotations  are  around  $5  for 
block,  S4.50  for  egg,  and  $1.75@$2.o0 
for  steam. 


West 


UTAH 

Market  Becomes  Quiet — No  Domestie 
Demand  —  Labor  Conditions  Are  Ex- 
cellent. 

Instead  of  there  being  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  Utah  this  winter,  as  was  feared 
a  few  months  ago,  some  of  the  mines 
have  not  been  working  full  time  dur- 
ing the  past  week  or  two  on  account 
of  quiet  market  conditions. 

The  cold  weather  which  set  in  about 
ten  days  ago  has  caused  the  demand 
for  coal  to  increase  somewhat,  but  so 
successful  has  the  summei  sales  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  retailers,  proved 
to  be  that  consumers  seem  to  be  well 
stocked  for  some  time  yet.  Movement 
tt  the  coast  is  not  yet  affected  by  the 
more   seasonable   weather. 

Labor  conditions  continue  to  be  ex- 
cellent. Men  are  available  in  any  num- 
ber and  are  working  better  than  for 
some   time.     The   industrial   d  ion 

is  causing  the  return  of  mii  ne 

labor. 


MiNe 


And^ 


ALABAMA 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  recently  destroyed 
the  hospital  building  of  the  Sloss-Slipffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  at  Flat  Top 
Coal  Mine,  entailing  a  loss  of  from  $20,0ii0 
to   $25,000. 


ILLINOIS 

One  of  the  largest  deals  in  the  history  of 
southern  Illinois  coal  mining  recently  took 
place  when  the  liickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
of  Chicago,  owning  extensive  operations  in 
Indiana,  took  over  the  entire  i)roiierty  of  the 
Ro.valtoii  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  at  Royalton, 
Franklin  County.  Included  in  the  sale  were 
7,000  acres  of  undevelon<>d  coal  land  and 
the  two  mines  now  in  operation.  Thr  mines 
are  the  largest  in  the  vicinity.  h;i\ing  a 
daily  tonnage  of  from  4.500  to  5,ooo  and 
make    five    sizes    of    prepared    coal. 

The  Carlinville  and  Berry  mines  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Macojiin  County  were 
closed  dowM  recently  when  a  break  down 
put  the  electrical  hoisting  machinery  out  of 
working  order  temi)orarily. 

Donk  Bros.  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  now 
oijeraling  several  mines  in  the  Standard 
field,  are  prei)aring  to  sink  a  new  mine 
north  of  Coffeen.  A  switch  will  be  con- 
structed from  the  Big  Four  railroad  to  the 
site  where   the   mine   vvill   be  locat'.'d. 

The  property  of  the  Lerner  Coal  &  Mining 

Co.  at  French  Village  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  temporary  receiver,  Wm.  T. 
Barnett  of  St.  Louis.  Harry  W.  Lernier, 
president  of  the  concern,  alleges  that  the 
comi)any  is  insolvent  and  that  creditors  are 
threatening  to  sue.  The  mine  has  not  been 
working  since  early  in  November  when  the 
miners  quit  because  they  had  not  received 
their  pay. 


INDIANA 

|Phe    BiK    Three    <'onl    <'o.,    Evansville,    has 

Struck  coal  in  its  sluifl  at  bank  No.  2, 
near  Bradlc.v  Station  hi  Spencer  County, 
a  few  miles  e;ist  of  this  city.  The  vein 
i-uns  from    4 J    to   5i    ft. 


KENTUCKY 

The  C.  I..  Byley  Coal  Co.,  mine  agents 
and  wholesale  dealers,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated for  $200, 00«  in  Lexington.  The  con- 
cern has  been  operating  as  an  individual. 
Paul  AUaiN,  of  Chicago,  general  manager 
of  the  Columbus  Mining  Co.  was  elected 
vice  pr(>sident  of  the  company.  C.  L.  Ryley 
will  eontinui'  as  iirtsideiit  of  the  company, 
but  the  administration  will  be  left  In  the 
hands  of  his  son,  C.  Meginald  Ryley,  first 
vice  president,   and    Mr.    .\llais. 

Articles  w<re  filed  recently  increasing  the 
capital  of  the  Fa.velle  Coal  <irain  and  Feed 
Co.,  of  whicli  C.  L.  Ryle.v  is  president,  from 
$10,0(Mt  to  $50,00(1.  The  (•omi)any  oT)erates 
an  electrically-eriuii)ped  wholesale  and 
rotail  coal,  grain  and  feed  dispensary  In 
Lexington.  Niiinher  I'our  Superior  <!oal  Co. 
Will  heneel'orlli  W()i'l<  v  ilh  a  capital  of 
$200,000  instead  of  $80.00i)  and  the  Trace 
Fork  Milling  Co.,  with  $'J00,000  ii'.'=:tead  of 
$100,000.  C.  L.  Ryley  in  preside, a  and  C. 
Reginald  Ityley  vice  president  of  both  com- 
panies, .lohn  R.  Pat<'S  is  secretary -treas- 
urer of   numb  t    4    Superior. 

The  J')Ikliorii-<'iinil)erlaiid  Coal  Co.,  I'raise, 
Ky.,  operating  at  I'llkhorn  City,  near  Praise, 
Is  planning  for  tin-  construction  of  a  n<-w 
coal  tiTM'le  at  its  ))roperties.  A  new  power 
plant  will  also  Uv  constructed,  as  well  as  a 
housing  development  to  consist  of  an  initial 
allotnieiit    of    about    25    homes. 

Th«>  <ree<li-l)uffy  Coal  Co..  Calvin.  Ky., 
r<>(<cMtIy  ()i7;aniZfii  :it  I'lni'Ville.  Ky.."  will 
aoon  ,^'oniincnee  the  construction  of  a  tippl<> 
at  its  local  properties.  Considerable  luini'iir 
niaehiner.\  will  also  be  installed  at  Ihi 
workings. 

Till-  Klkhorii.  -Jr..  <'oal  Co.,  Millstone,  Ky., 
is  planning  lor  the  construction  of  a  new 
coal  tipi)le  at  its  properties ;  a  number  of 
miiiiTs'    homes    will    also    be    erected. 
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The  See-.See  Coal  Co..  Pineville,  Ky.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  plant  at  its  properties.  A  new  steel 
coal   tipple   will   also   be   erected. 

The  Coil  Coal  Co.,  Madison,  Ky..  will  soon 
commence  the  rebuilding  of  its  tipple,  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Columbus  Mining  Co..  McCormick 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  at  Lenut. 
Four  mines  will  be  established  on  a  4,000- 
acre  tract,  and  machinery  installed  for  a 
capacity  of  over  2,500  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
.1.  B.   Hilton  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


MARYLAND 

The  Old  Colon.v  Coal  Co..  Cumberland, 
Md.,  has  been  fermed  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000  to  operate  properties  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  comi>any  is  headed  by  G.  Albert 
Sell,  Jesse  A.  Hoover  and  William  E.  Glick, 
all  of  Cumberland. 


MINNESOTA 

The  Cit.v  Council  of  Minneapolis,  is  still 
considering  constructing  unloading  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  docks  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  problem  of  handl- 
ing coal  from  the  river  barges  is  one  which 
calls  for  consideration,  since  that  is  one  of 
the  big  points  in  favor  of  river  development. 


OHIO 


The    C.    R.    Cummins    Coal    &    Mining    Co. 

of  Cleveland,  was  recently  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  increase  its  capi- 
talization from  $15,000  to  $15,000,000.  The 
main  office  of  this  company  is  in  Cleveland, 
and  they  are  developing  a  strii)])ing  opera- 
tion near  Oakland  City.  Ind.,  on  the  South- 
ern Railway,  St.  Louis  division,  where  they 
exi)ect  to  produce  about  30,000  tons  per 
month.  The  officers  are:  C.  R.  Cummins, 
president ;  H.  T.  Sympson,  vice  iiresident ; 
W.  E.  Beaumont,  treasurer,  and  S.  M. 
Paxton,  secretary.  The  company  has  a 
branch  office  at  Oalkand  City,  Ind..  with 
Messrs.  F.  I.  Conyers  and  P.  J.  Watson  as 
district  officers  in  direct  charge  of  operation. 

The  (Jlen  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Nelsonville,  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000 
to  mine  and  sell  coal.  Incorporators  are 
D.  N.  Postlewaite,  J.  W.  Bricker,  H.  H. 
Orr,   R.    Hade   and    E.    Rauck. 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  increasing  the  capital  of  the  .West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, from  $15,000  to  $50,000. 

Ohio  farmer.s  have  saved  $17,;ia.5,000 
during  the  i)ast  year  by  burning  wood  in- 
stead of  coal.  This  is  the  estimate  placed 
on  the  saving  by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
after  making  a  survey  of  the  state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The     Citizens     Coal     Co.     of     Nant-y-Glo, 

Cambria  County,  has  leaseil  two  hundred 
acres  of  C  vein  in  Jackston  Township  and 
Nant-y-Glo  Borough,  from  the  John  Lloyd 
estate. 

The  Bowers  Coal  Mining  <'o.  is  rushing 
operations  through  to  completion  on  the 
new  mines  at  (^learfield  and  the  grading  of 
1,650   ft.   of   road   bed. 

The  .1.  S.  Wentz  Coal  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa., 
has  construction  under  way  on  its  new 
breaker  and  expects  to  have  the  ^lant  ready 
for  service  in  about  :;o  days.  The  stnic- 
ture  will  provide  for  an  increase  in  outi>ut 
of  from  8110  to  1,50(»  cars  a  day.  and  it  Is 
proposed  to  oi)erate  at  this  capacity.  The 
extra  tonnage  will  be  secured  from  the 
I'orter  Swamp  tract,  near  Hazle  Urook, 
oiieraled  imder  a  lease  with  the  Iiehigh 
Valie.v   i'oal   <'o. 

The  Maher  &  <Jraflr  Coal  Co..  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  is  bein.g  organized  to  operate  coal 
I)roperties  in  this  district  bv  Paid  C.  Mahor, 
Robert  C.    Maher  and   Hyett  P.    Armstrong. 

The  I'piier  Lehigh  Coal  Co..  Hazleton. 
Pa.,  is  i)lanning  to  resume  oi)erations  at  its 
No.    6   property,   abandoned   some  time  ago. 


Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled at  once  to  clear  the  property,  and 
it  is  exTiected  to  commence  active  mining 
at   an    early   jiate. 

Anxiety  to  put  enough  coal  on  the  market 
to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  anthracite, 
is  leading  coal  comi)anies  to  again  draw 
ui)on  the  big  culm  l)anks  here,  recently 
the  Herhein  colliery  hanks,  Pottsville,  which 
are  said  to  contain  nearly  1,000.000  tons 
were  opened  up.  Big  steam  shovels  are 
lifting  the  culm  into  chutes  from  which 
it  is  run  into  the  washer ies.  A  number  of 
other  banks,  equally  as  big.  are  to  be  de- 
veloped   at   once. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  at  the  close 
of  this  year  will  report  earnings  of  approxi- 
mately $20  a  share,  or  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  in  1919.  according  to  interests 
in  close  touch  with  the  company.  It  is 
said  that  these  increased  earnings  have  not 
been  based  on  any  such  high  prices  for  coal 
as  have  recently  aroused  so  much  criticism, 
and  that  a  return  of  i)rices  to  lower  levels 
will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  com- 
pany's profits.  Net  (piick  assets  at  present 
amount  to  over  $3.80(i,(ino,  of  which  nearly 
$3,000,000  is  in  cash  or  the  equivalent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Atlantic  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelidiia,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Williams  H. 
Bilyeu,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Hon. 
Adam  C.  Littlepage,  vice-j)resident,  Charles- 
ton, AV.  Va.  ;  Wm.  C.  Yerkes,  assistant  to 
the  president.  Philadeli)hia,  Pa.  ;  C;has. 
Gesing,  Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Phila^ 
delphia.  Pa.  ;  G.  M.  Davis,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  ;  F.  D.  Enney.  general  manager. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y.  The  company  has 
also  opened  a  brand;  office  in  the  Charles- 
ton National  Bank  Building,  Charleston. 
W.  Va.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  operate  its  own  mines  in  the  near  future 
in   the   Charleston   district. 

The     Consolidated     Fuel     Co.,     Pittsburgh. 

have  contracted  for  the  installation  of 
equipment  for  their  shaft  tipple  at  Francis 
Mine. 

The  Alicia  No.  2  mine  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co..  up  the  Monongahela  River  from 
Brownsville,  has  be<-n  shut  down  for  an 
indefinite  period  owing  to  curtailment  of 
ojieration  at  the  mills  of  the  comi)any.  The 
.Micia  No.  1  coal  and  coke  plant  is  still 
operating    on    a    reduced    output. 

The  II.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  are  emidoying 
many  of  the  men  laid  off  by  other  coal  and 
coke  operations  and  increasing  their  oiiti>ut 
and    firing   additional   ovens. 

The  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Scixinton,  Pa.,  is 
said  to  have  i)lans  under  way  for  the  re- 
building of  its  Raymond  colliery  and  wash- 
erv,  near  Peckville.  recently  destroyetl  by 
fire  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $200, OnO, 
including    machinery   and   engine   plant. 

The  fire  in  tlie  llnion  Connellsville  Coke 
Co.  mine  at  Simpson,  Fayette  County,  is 
still  burning,  despite  the  efforts  made  ti» 
smother  It  by  sealing  tin-  shafts. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Diamond  «  <ial  <o,.  Fairmont,  is 
erecting  a  two-story  office  building  at  its 
oi)eratlon  along  Scotts  Run  in  Monongalia 
County.  This  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
l.irgest  mines  on  the  run.  having  some  of 
the  very   best    In  quality   in   that  section. 

The  Fowler  Branch  Coal  Co..  Itmann,  W. 
Va.,  is  having  plans  prepared  b.\  ll.  B. 
Wright,  chief  en.gineer.  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  coal  tii>ido  and  a  number  of 
mechanical  buildings  at  its  properties,  to 
include  machinery  shop  and  machinery 
parts   plant. 

Operations  of  the  Kairnmnt  and  Boulder 
Coal  Co.  will  be  in  Barbour  County,  near 
Boulder  on  the  Grafton  and  ITelington  divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  .*i  Ohio  U.K.  This 
companv  has  onlv  recently  been  organized, 
its  capital  stock  being  $25,000.  The  office 
of  the  comiKinv  will  be  in  FairnionL  W.  n 
Reed,  J.  W.  Poling.  Seymour  Mclntire.  W. 
F.  McKain  and  Charles  K.  Haw  son  of  Fair- 
mont are  interested  in  the  comi>any. 
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Kurth<:r  devloprnent  of  coal  lauds  In 
Nicholas V^ounty  will  be  undertaken  by  R. 
<•  <;orinun  who  has  leased  a  tract  of  500 
•uTts  from  A.  L,.  OaiK,  K.  10.  and  J.  W. 
Ditlz  this  land  being  on  Cherry  River  be- 
twV'cn  Fenwick  and  Holcomb.  The  work 
of  developing  the  tract  under  lease  will  be 
begun  at  once.  The  coal  is  in  the  New 
•U^*r  scan?-  ^ 

TZ  C  Minter,  Keckley  and  associates  liavi- 
organized  a  new  coal  sales  agency  with 
headquarters  to  be  known  as  the  K.  V. 
Minter  Fuel   Co, 

Carl  W.  !U"1  R.  A.  Brannell  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  having  leased  a  large  tract  of  coal 
land  on  Little  l^aurel  River  near  Cornith, 
in  Preston  County  from  David  H.  Reger,  J. 
K  nuchanan,  Louis  (^ore,  Carl  Reger,  Roy 
Reger  and  J.  B.  ('hevront,  will  d<'velop  the 
tract  so  leased  by  sinking  a  lOO-ft.  shaft 
and  installing  electric  i)Ower  equipment  at 
an    estimated    cost   of    $200,00'0. 

The  Fowler  Braneli  Coal  Co.,  Farrels- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  recently  organized,  has  leased 
about  70  acres  of  local  coal  properties  and 
plans  for  extensive  developments.  Consid- 
erable machinery  will  be  installed  and  a 
new  tipple  constructed. 

Owning  a  tract  of  ISr.  acres  near  Sand 
Kun  on  the  Charleston  division  of  the  B.  & 
O.  the  Crown  Coal  Co.,  Blaine,  just  organ- 
ized, will  erect  a  plant  on  the  tract  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  has  started  driving 
an   opening  and  general  develoi)ment  work. 

The  Wheeling  Quality  Coal  Co.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  is  planning  for  the  development  of 
extensive  coal  properties  at  its  holdings, 
and  will  install  machinery  for  this  purpose. 
It    is   planned    to    build    a   new   coal    tipple. 


Install     electric     hoiHting      uciuipm/>nt,     etc. 
1£.  W.  Campbell  In  8*«retary. 

Organization  of  the  l^iKeon-Tliaikrr  Coul 
Vo.,  Huntington,  presages  de\elopment  work 
on  a  very  e.xtcnsive  scale  in  the  Pigeon 
Creek  section  of  Mingo  (Niurity,  mad^  pos- 
sible by  an  extension  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  this  land  having  been  leased  to 
the  new  <-omr>any,  which  was  a  eajiital 
stock  of  half  a  million.  Largely  int>rf8ted 
in  th(^  new  company  are  G.  M.  McLaughlin. 
Walter  M  I'ark.r.  W.  J.  Wolfe,  Philip  P. 
(ribson    ;inil    Dudley    R.    Porter. 

The  Itrewer  C«iul  <;o..  Morgantown,  will 
operati'  in  Cass  District  of  Monongalia 
County  having  just  been  organized  I  v  Mor- 
gantown people  with  a  capitalization  of 
$100,(100,  Olfices  of  the  company  are  to  be 
in  Morgantown.  A<;tive  in  effecting  a  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  company  were: 
David  S.  Brewer,  R.  D.  Barrickman,  .Julius 
Baur.  John  B.  Barkert  and  C.  M.  Barrick- 
man. 

Holdings  of  the  .Mapletown  Coal  Co.  Mor- 
gantown, including  about  1,000  acres  of  coal 
land,  together  with  the  mining  plant  of  the 
companv  named  have  been  acipiired  by  the 
Kosedale  <oal  Co.  at  a  COSt  of  $500, (MIO. 
Among  those  principally  interested  in  the 
Roseilale  <-ompany  are:  E.  G.  r)onley, 
Morton  Van  Voorhis,  C.  L.  Lantz.  J.  L. 
Hatfield  and  Asa  Sterling. 

McDowell  County  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
oi)erations  of  the  V'era-Poeahonta»  Coal 
Co.  which  is  capitalized  at  $80. "00  having 
just  been  organized  and  chartered.  .Active 
in  organizing  this  concern  were:  V.  T. 
Strickler,  J.  W.  Johnson,  S.  K.  Ward  and 
C.  I.  Bridges,  of  laeger,  W.  Va.  ;  G.  G. 
Kellar  of  Berwind  ;  S.  B.  Clendennin,  Blue- 
field,    W.    Va. 


Business  m^n   behind  the  Plgeoii-Tl,    - 
Coal  Co.,   Huntingt""       ■-     "'"'■   ' 
Kjiirits     in      the     l.<,  i    , 

which     will     have 

County,  among  thoK'-  no  uit«:r.r.iirrtl  t>eing  i,' 
M.  .McLaughlin,  Walt.-r  M.  Parker.  wT  O 
Wolfe.  Philip  P.  GIb.son  and  Du  lley  K 
Porter  of  Huntington.  The  i  ornpany  ha* 
a  capitalization   of  $.^00,000. 

Development   of   I>ogan    County   coal  laml 
in   the  t'hilton  and    Kagle  se.in  b   v.     "   ■■  "■ 
the  organization   of  the    Chllton-K  i_  i.     <      iJ 

Co.    of    Logan,    this    new    (■'•• ■-■ 

total     cai)italization     of     $  : 

identified     with     the    new    ( 

George    D.    Miller,    R.    C.    Tburmood,    E.    H 

Butts,  all  of   Huntington;  S.   A.   McCallister 

and    Hunter    Green    of    Hoghey,    where    the 

new   com|)any   will  operate. 

Word  was  received  of  the  cons'  n 

of  two  fleals  at  Cniontown,  Pa., 
the  purchaHe  of  Wext  Viri^inJa  enul  larxlM, 
aggregating  $3, 000, 000.  The  sales,  were 
made  by  l/niontown  companies.  Tlir  Mahrr 
Collerirs  Co.  of  Cleveland  purclias'-il  l.^,<ntK 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Monroe  Cou/,ty  Th^ 
Kuth  Coal  &.  Coke  Co.  sold  .'i.ooo  acre.s  in 
Marshall  County  to  the  Oeneral  Develop- 
ment   Co. 


ALASKA 

A  line  of  steamers  between  Portland  ami 
Alaska  is  to  be  installe<l  next  year  in 
connection  with  the  opening  and  operation 
of  the  old  t-unningham  coal  mine  locate«l 
inland  from  Controller  Bay,  Alaska,  accord- 
ing to  announcemi  nt  made  by  J.  P.  Jaeger, 
president  of  the  .\IUHka  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
a  Portland  concern,  which  has  a  lease  on 
the  mine. 


Traffic  News 


The  Wheeling  &  Liake  Erie  R.R.,  which 
has  some  60  mines  on  its  rails,  expects  to 
begin  receiving  delivery  by  Jan.  1  of  a 
2,000-lot  of  new  50-ton  all-steel  gondolas  at 
the  rate  of  25  caxs  per  day. 

Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  1199. 

— Report  also  embraces  I.  &  S.  Docket  1219, 
■Absorption  of  Terminal  Charges  at  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  The  I.  C.  C.  decision  rendered 
is  that  increases  in  the  through  charges  on 
export,  import,  and  coastwise  traffic  to  and 
from  ship  side  at  Galveston.  Texas  City, 
Port  Bolivar,  and  Beaumont,  Tex.,  under 
proposed  tariff  rules  limiting  the  amount  of 
terminal  charges  absorl)e(l,  found  not  justi- 
fied. Orders  of  suspension  vacated  as  to 
certain  schedules  which  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  charges. 

In  the  case  of  the  Koundup  Coal  Mining 
Co.  vs.  the  B.  F.  and  1.  F.  K.R,  a  tentative 
report  of  an  I.C.C.  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  coal  from  Roundup  and 
Geneva,  Mont.,  to  destinations  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  ;  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  and  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  railroads  in  North  and  South  Dakota 
are  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  and  that 
reasonable  and  nonprejudicial  rates  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  future. 

The    Denver    an<l    Rio    Grande    R.R.    has 

agreed  to  cut  the  coal  rates  from  the  Bald- 
win field  to  Santa  Pe  after  negotiations  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  the  corporation  com- 
mission.    The  reduction   is  effective  Jan.    1. 

The      Interstate      Commerce      Commission 

has  approved  a  loan  of  $:{. 759,000  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  one  of  the 
principal  coal  carrying  roads  o*"  the 
country,  to  assist  it  in  purchasing  one 
thousand  100-ton  steel  coal  cars. 

The  Interior  Department  has  received 
applications  from  Peter  O.  Sundberg  for 
a  lease  of  320  acres  and  frtun  John  C. 
Murphy  for  lease  of  1.201*  acres  of  coal 
land  in  the  Matanuska,  Alaska,  field. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  St. 
I.uui8-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  vs.  the  East 
St.  Louis  and  .Subnrban  R.v.  <"o.  attacks  as 
unreasonable  the  rates  on  coal  from  sta- 
tions in  Illinois  to  St.  Louis,  and  recpiests 
reasonable  rates  and  equitable  divisions 
of  joint  through  rates  and  adjustment  of 
charges  collected. 

In  'the  complaint  of  tbo  Gillespie  Coal 
C6.  vs.  the  Illinois  Traction  Syst^-ni,  an 
I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that  the 
rates  on  coal  from  the  Gillespie  mines  at 
Gillespie,    111.,    to   certain    interstate    destin- 


ations be  declared  to  be  unduly  prejudicial, 
and  that  the  undue  prejudice  be  ordered 
removed. 

The  Commission  has  decided,  upon  peti- 
tion of  tidewater  coal  exchanges,  for  modi- 
fication of  the  96-liour  credit  rule  on 
demurrage  charges  on  tidewater  coal,  that 
the  period  of  96  hours  for  the  payment  of 
transportation  rates  and  charges  be  com- 
puted from  the  first  4  p.m.  after  thv  time 
when  such  exchanges  present  to  individual 
shippers  the  demurrage  bills. 

Justice  Van  de  Vanter  denied  the  claim  of 
the  JMinneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste 
Marie  K.K.  to  recover  freight  rates  on  coal 
in  excess  of  rates  established  by  the  s'.ate 
of  North  Dakota,  which  rates  had  been  nul- 
lified by  a  prior  Sui^reme  Court  decision. 
In  the  case  of  the  railroad  vs.  the  C  I... 
Merrick  Co.,  the  latter  company,  the  shipper, 
sought  to  recover  charges  exacted  in  excess 
of  the  statutory  rate.  The  shipments  were 
made  prior  to  the  first  judgment  in  the 
injunction  suit  when  the  carrier  was  refus- 
ing to  give  effect  to  the  schedule  and  the 
excess  was  paid  under  protest  and  because 
the  carrier  would  not  deliver  the  coal  on 
payment  of  the  statutory  rate.  In  the  trial 
court  judgment  was  against  the  shipper, 
which  was  reversed  by  the  North  Dakota 
Supreme  Court  with  directions  to  award 
the  shipper  the  sum  claimed.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  D.  S.  on  Monday  dismissed 
the  writ  of  error  brought  by  the  railroad 
company  to  set  aside  this  action. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Seaboard  By- 
product  Coke   Co.   vs.   the    Director   (Jeneral. 

the  1.  C.  C  has  decided  that  the  rates  on 
coal  from  mines  on  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  R.R-  in  Pennsylvania  to  Sea- 
board, N.  J.,  are  not  unreasonald*'.  and 
dismisses    tlie    complaint. 

A  deficiency  estimate  of  $27,000  for  fuel 
for  pul>lic  buildings  for  the  current  year  has 
been  re<iuested  of  Congress  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Rop.  Goodykoontz,  of  W.  \'a.,  in  a  sin-ech 
in  tlie  House  recomnieiHling  repeal  of  the 
Lever  Food  aiul  Fuel  Control  Law.  said 
that  in  the  .ludiciary  Committee  he  had 
offered  a  motion  t>>  include  the  Lever  law 
repeal  in  the  war  repeal  bill  but  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6.  He  said 
very  little  good  and  much  harm  had  come 
from  the  Lever  law. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.. 
recently  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioii  on  the  formal  complaint  of  the 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  for  a  rate 
from    western    Kentucky   mines    to   norther 

A  ..1.  .1  n,3.iu     -iiiil     Willi  t  )ie:l  <t.^rTl     \1  icwt'illr'i    i\f    *'.'», 


Testimony  introduced  generally  favored  the 
western    Kentucky    operators. 

A  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate  irn."- 
viding  for  agricultural  entries  on  coal  Iiuidf> 
in  .\laska  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
by   the    Territories  Committee. 

President  Wilson  has  nominated  to  the 
Senate  and  that  body  at  once  confirmetl 
cut  of  courtesy  to  its  member.  Senator  John 
F.  Nugent  of  Idaho  to  membership  on  thf- 
Petleral  Trade  Commission,  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  coal  trade  as  the  commission 
has  been  inquiring  into  coal  costs,  its  right 
to  reciuire  reports  from  operators  now  pend- 
ing in  litigation  in  the  courts.  Senator 
.Vugent  will  take  the  place  vacated  last 
September  by  W.  B.  Colver,  and  will  serve 
for  a  seven  year  term.  He  is  undecided 
whether  to  assume  his  new  duties  now  or 
remain  in  the  Senate  until  his  term  e.vpires 
March  4.  He  has  been  a  Senator  since 
January  1918,  and  is  a  lawyer,  his  residence 
being   Boise,    Idaho. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Small  Turbo  -  Generator  Sets  —  General 
Electric  Co.,  Bulletin  420010.  Illustrated. 
22    pp. — -Advertiser. 

Electric  Heating  of  .\ir — Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4  pp.  Illus- 
trated.— Advertiser. 

Market  Data  Book — Lists  all  jiublications 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  rates,  closing 
dates,  etc    G.  D.  Crain,  Chicago,  publishers. 

Water  Supp'v  and  Turbine  Pumps— Ooyne 

&  Bowler  Co..  Mt^mphi*  Tenn  61  pp.  well 
illustrated.  Describe  new  design  and  types 
of   construction. 

Tubular  Steel  Poles — National  Tube  Co.. 
Pittsburgh.  tT  t>p..  illustrateil.  descril>es 
design  and  use  of  poles. 

Oil  Tanks  and  Pumps — Wa.vne  Oil  Tanks 
Pump  Co..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  General  cata- 
log containing  bulletins  recently  published, 
illustrated. — Advertiser. 

Oil  Coi-etervatioM  —  General  Electric  Co 
Bulletin  407006,  10  pp.,  illustrated.  Describes 
conservator  tyi>e  of  tank  for  power  trans- 
formers.— Advertiser. 

Locomotive      Cinder-TTandling      Pbints.  — 

Roberts  and  Schaeffer.  Chic;igo,  LI.  De- 
scribes new  plants  in  detail.  15  pi'.  Illus- 
trated. 

Mine  Locomotive  IleadliKhts  —  Wosting- 
house  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  Bulletin  7  A-O  ^. 
Features  of  new  constructioi:  reveal«Q. 
4  pp..  illustrated. — Adverti.<5er. 
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Personals 


Mr.  Gibson  Hardy,  of  Brownsville,  Pa., 
superintendent  of  the  Sunshine  plant  of  the 
American  Coke  Corporation,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  Uniontown,  Pa., 
to  succeed  Mr.  Fraak  Peabody,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the 
comiiany.  Mr.  James  Boyle,  assistant  mine 
foreman  of  the  Sunshine  mine  has  been 
promoted  to  succeed  Mr.  Hardy. 

Clyde  Weibe  has  resigned  as  master  me- 
chanic for  the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Colorado  at  Star  Junction  to  become  su- 
l)erintendent  of  the  Corrado  coal  mines  at 
Confluence   and  Virgin  Run. 

Cliarles  B.  Franks,  for  21  years  superin- 
tendent at  Lieisenring  for  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  has  resigned  that  position  Mr. 
Franks,  with  a  number  of  associates  has8 
taken  over  extensive  coal  holdings  and  he 
will  devote  his  time  to  these  interests. 

Frank  li.  Poindexter,  assistant  general 
suDerintendent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Ry.  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  the  general 
manager  of  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Cor- 
poration  of  Huntington. 

Albert  Torquato  has  gone  to  New  York 
from  Windber  to  establish  a  general  em- 
ployment agency.  The  Windber  field  is 
filed  with  miners,  and  he  will  distribute 
foreigners  to  all  the  fields  according  to  con- 
tract orders   from  the  port  of   entry. 

Harry  H.  Brown,  Huntington,  has  been 
chosen  '  as  i)resident  and  manager  of  the 
Dominion  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  which  will 
operate  at  Huntington. 

I.  B.  Perkins  has  been  named  as  manager 
of  the  oi)erations  of  the  Two-Seam  Coal 
Co.,  recently  organized.  His  headquarters 
will    be    at    Boomer,    W.    Va. 

Secretary  Charles  O'Neill  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producer's  Association, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Rotary 
club  in  Altoona  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
the  Logan  House.  Mr.  O'Neill  reviewed  the 
coal  industry  to  show  its  importance  in  the 
industrial   field. 

Willard  J.  Boston,  Scranton,  Pa.  is  now 
with  the  Old  Colony  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
For  the  i)ast  eight  years  Mr.  Boston  has  had 
direct  connections  with  some  of  the  largest 
operators  in  the  various  coal  centers,  being 
well  versed  in  classifications  of  coals  and  a 
mining  engineer   of  high  standing. 

Hacry  Maddy,  fiscal  supervisor  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Wayne  Coal  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh.  He  had 
been  in  the  state  service  for  more  than 
10  years. 

W.  J.  Harahan  of  Norfolk  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  and  the  Hocking  Valley  railroads, 
succeeding  the  late  Georjre  W.  Stevens.    He 

was  formerly  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Lino,  before  joining  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration. 

■The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  an- 
nounces the  resignation  of  H.  L,.  Dean,  for- 
merly manager  of  the  compresor  and  engine 
sales  division. 

.lobn  Niittall  who  for  the  last  six  years 
has  been  the  Circuit  Clerk  of  Fayette 
^^ounty,  W.  Va.  will,  at  the  expiration  ot 
his  term  on  Jan.  1,  enter  the  coal  l>usiness 
as  an  assistant  to  11.  II.  Blackburn  who 
is  preparing  to  operate  in  Greenbrier 
county,  near  Rui)ert,  W.  Va. 

W.  .1.  Scbiial)o  has  recently  jffr>pcl  the 
sales  force  of  Campbell.  Peacock  .i^  Kinger. 
Inc.,  and  will  look  after  the  Tidewater  and 
line    business    in    the    New    York    lerritory. 

J.  I..  Miller,  formerly  with  the  N.  \'..  N. 
H.  &  IT.  will  represent  I  lie  same  company 
in   the  New  England   territory. 

Vhe  new  superintendent  at  the  lOdwards 
mme  of  the  Southern  Coal  Co.  at  \'olga, 
W.  Va..  is  .\.  B,  Teets,  who  has  succeeded 
T.   II.   IJasNee. 

W.  T.  llopke  wiio  for  a  luiinlier  of  vears 
has  been  the  master  carpenter  for  t'u^ 
Monongah  division  of  the  Ualtiinoiv  &  Ohm 
R.R.  lia.^  resigned  that  post  to  devoif  h<^ 
entire  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Tr.'^ula  Coa 
<.;o.  of  Harrison  County.  W.  Va..  in  which 
ho  ia  luaxily  interested. 

The  rhicapo  rn<'UTriafir  Tool  Oo  an- 
nounct>s  the  ;ippoii)tiiient  of  .1.  i\  lliixane  as 
Rftstern  manager  of  poini)ressor  .uul  engine 
sales,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  ano 
O.  C.  VaudenHoom  .is  Wi'stern  manager  of 
<;onipressor  and  engines  sales,  witli  heart- 
qtiiirters    In  t'lueago 


A   recent   visitor   in   Huntington.    W.    Va. 
was  H.  W.  Oswald,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  offices  of  Coale  &  Co.,  that  com- 
pany having  a  district  office  in  Huntington. 
W.  Va. 

W.  Gaston  Caperton  of  Slab  Fork,  W. 
Va..  treasurer  of  the  Winding  Gulf  Oper- 
ators Association  was  a  visitor  in  Phila- 
delphia on  December  13  and  14  attending 
the    annual   meeting  of   the    association. 

William  McKell.  president  of  the  McKell 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Glen  Jean,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  election  of  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Operators  Association  of 
West  Virgina. 

C.  C.  Beury,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Beechwood  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany and  of  other  companies  in  the  New 
River  field  was  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Somkeless  operators 
of   West   Virginia. 

Tbomas  .Jordan,  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal 
Co.  of  Chicago,  operating  several  mines  in 
southern  Illinois,  has  recently  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Logan  Coal  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia in  its  Chicago  offices. 

F.  K.  Stranb,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  class  of  1920.  who 
received  a  fellowship  in  Mellin  Institute  as 
a  chemist  in  coal  carbonization,  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  position  with  the  Semett 
Salvoy   Coke  Corporation   of  Buffalo,  N.    Y. 

O.  P.  Pile,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Davidson  Coal  and  Lumber  Co.  as  superin- 
tendent, has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Roberts  as  chief  mine  inspector  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee  succeeding  A.  W.  Evans 
who   recently    resigned. 

James  E.  Burch  has  been  appointed  a 
special  agent  in  the  coal  section  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

C.  C.  Beury  of  Charleston,  head  of  the 
Beechwood  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  well  as  of 
other  companies  operating  in  the  New  River 
field  was  a  visitor  in  the  Cincinnati  market* 
recently. 

S.  Li.  Sherer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  Big  Muddy  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  administrator  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Museum. 

•Tohn  Boring,  for  the  past  year  mine  fore- 
man for  The  Boon  County  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, Sharpies,  W.  Va.,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  similar  position  with  the  Rockhouse 
Coal  Co.  at  Blackey,  Ky. 

J.  A.  Paisley,  president  of  the  Valley 
Camp  and  J.  A.  Paisley  Coal  companies, 
operating  mines  in  Belmont  County,  head- 
quarters Cleveland,  left  recently  for  a  six 
weeks  sojourn  in  southern  California. 

David  P.  Barns,  formerly  salesman  for 
the  Weston-Dodson  &  Co..  has  connected 
with  the  Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.  as  assist- 
ant treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1921.  Mr.  Burns 
was  formerly  chief  of  the  coal  bureau  on 
the  staff  of  Regional  Dire'^tor  Smith.  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration,  Eastern  region, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  that 
time  was  connected  with  the  coal  traffic 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Osear  Robey  has  been  appointed  day  dis- 
patcher of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  at 
Fairmont,  succeeding  Frank  J.  Jackson,  de- 
ceased, who  served  the  company  most  faith- 
fully  for  a  number   of  years. 

R.  A.  Johnson  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co. 
has  returned  to  Fairmont  from  Pittsburgh, 
accomiuinying  his  wife  who  recently  under- 
went an  operation  in  the  Pennsylvania  city. 

W.  C.  McQuown,  connected  with  .\.  R. 
Hamilton  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  was  a  recent 
visitor   in   the   Fairmont    (W.    Va.)    field. 

Samuel  D.  Brady.  Jr.,  of  Fairmont  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  directors  of  the 
Abrams  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  his  father, 
Samuel  D.  Brady  being  at  the  head  of  that 
company. 

H.  H.  StuKsrers.  Fairmont  district  man- 
ager of  A.  R.  Hamilton  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Jlrs.  Staggers  have  n'tumed  from  a 
trip  to  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.. 
where  they  spent  two  weeks. 

C.  II.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  lliitehiiison  Coal  Co.  and  a  direi'tor  ol 
the  .National  Coal  Association,  was  called 
to  Washington  during  Christmas  week  bv 
busint'ss  connected  with  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

James  Maloney  of  Huntington,  head  of 
tlie  American  Kxiiort  &  Inland  Coal  Corpo- 
ration, was  in  Eastern  markets  the  latter 
part    of    DeceinlxT    on    a    business    trip. 

James  P,tinde\ter  has  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to 
accept  .1  post  with  the  Kanawha  Valley 
<  oal  Company  at  Charleston.  He  will  prob- 
ably bf  assigned  to  the  southern  territory 
of   tin-  company. 


Industrial  News 


Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  Hallidie  Machinery 
Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  representative  of  the  Conveyors 
Corporation  of  America.  Chicago,  formerly 
the  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation. 

Cliieago,  111. — The  Star  Brass  Works, 
manufacturers  of  spray  cooling  systems, 
pamting  and  spraying  machinery,  an- 
nounces that  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1921, 
the  company  name  will  be  changed  to  Binks 
Spray  Equipment  Company. 


Obituary 


B.  L.  Pepper,  coal  dealer,  is  dead  of 
pneumonia,  at  his  home  here.  He  leavee 
a  wife  and  two  children.  He  was  fifty-five 
years  of  age. 

Franris  Critz,  .superintendent  for  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co 
here,  aged  64.  died  after  attending  a  ban- 
quet in  Pottsville. 

Frank  X.  Preyer.  New  Philadelphia,  age 
.T9.  a  local  coal  operator,  was  recently  killed 
when  his  automobile  was  struck  by  a  trac- 
tion car  near  the  city. 

Jos.  I/.  Scanlon,  with  the  Superior  Coal 
&  Dock  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  died  last 
week  from  blood   poisoning  which   resulted 

from  a   boil. 

Charles  H.  Babcoek.  Buffalo,  for  more  than 
50  years  in  active  coal  jobbing  in  Rochester, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Co.,  which  bears  his  father's  name,  d.  i 
recently,  aged  72  years.  The  firm  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  city.  Mr.  Babcock 
had  been  president  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Bank  of  the  city  till  it  was  merged  with 
the  Alliance  Bank.  He  was  also  long  a 
member  of  the  State  Forestry  commission. 

Andrew  Johnson,  head  of  the  coal  firm 
of  Andrew  Johnson  &  Son  at  Stratford,  On- 
tario, for  eighteen  years,  died  recently,  aged 
75  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but 
came  to  America  when  21  years  of  age,  Eind 
settled   in  Stratford. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  Northeast  Kentiioky  Braneh  of  the 
Kentuck.v  Coal  Mining  Institute  will  hold  a 
meeting    Jan     7.    1921.    at    Pikeville.    Ky. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merehants'  Asso- 
riation.  Fifth  conf<-rence  of  executives  at 
La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago.  111.,  will  be  held 
on  Jan.  17  and  18.  1921.  Secretary-Man- 
ager.   EUery    P..    Gordon,    Philadelphia.    Pa 

American  Institute  of  Mininir  and  Metal- 
lurgical KnBineers'  annual  m»>eting  will  be 
held  in  New  York.  Feb.  14  to  17,  1921. 
Secretary.  Bradley  Stoughton.  29  West  39th 
St..   New    York   City. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  .Association 
of  New  York.  Inc..  will  hold  its  .innual 
meeting  in  A'ew  York  Citv.  Jan.  18.  1921. 
Secretary.  Charles  S.  .VUen,  90  West  Street. 
New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Ci\il  Enfriiieers  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  Jan.  19  and  20. 
1921.  at  its  headquarters.  33  West  :!9th  St.. 
New  York-  City.  Acting  secret.iry.  Herb- 
ert S.  Crocker,  33  West  39th  St..  New  York 
City. 

Northwest  .Minini;  Congress  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Feb.  28  to  March  5.  1921. 

Northern    West    VirRinia  Coal    Operators' 

.Vssocialion    will    hold    its  annual    meeting 

Feb.  S.  1921.    Secretary.  H.  S.  Rogers.  Fair- 
mont.  W.  \'a. 

Pltts)>iirKli  Vein  Operators'  Associntion 
of  Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  Feb 
14.  1921.  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Secretary. 
D.  F.  Hurd.  4ir.  Marion  Building,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Amerii  an  Institute  of  Electrical  Encineers 
and  .\nierivan  Institute  of  Mining  EnKineerM 
will  hold  a  combined  meeting  of  the  lociil 
sections  on  Jan.  21.   1921,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurjrv  will  hold  its  .annual  meeting  March 
2.  3  and  4.  1921.  at  Ottawa.  Ontario.  C.an- 
•\da.  Acting  secretary.  R.  R  Rose.  MoTit- 
re.il.   Quebec.   Can.'xda. 
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The  Value  of  Service 

SERVICE  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  For  the  act  of  pro- 
duction there  have  been  developed  in  the  business 
world  and  in  public  opinion  standards  by  which  to 
measure  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  of  return  or 
profit.  Thus  we  find  that  in  past  times  interest  of  6 
per  cent  on  the  use  of  money  was  considered  adequate 
where  safety  was  of  first  consideration,  but  that  tvdce 
that  return  on  an  investment  was  expected  if  more 
than  ordinary  risks  were  involved.  In  production, 
which  involves  the  investment  of  definite  amounts  of 
capital,  the  rate  of  return  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  interest  on  the  investment. 

Service,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  so  calipered. 
That  which  requires  the  investment  of  personality  is 
service  and  we  have  no  criterion  for  measuring  the 
dollars  and  cents  equivalent  of  personality.  It  is  like- 
wise impossible  to  calculate  the  investment  value  of 
experience,  professional  or  business.  Selling  is  a  form 
of  service  that  combines  both  experience  and  personality 
and  there  can  be  no  fixed  rate  of  recompense  for  either. 
In  an  address  before  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion in  December,  George  Cashing,  managing  director 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  said  that 
for  the  past  two  years  his  organization  had  been  seeking 
to  standardize  the  coal-jobbing  business,  but  that  it 
had  made  no  progress  beyond  a  tentative  proposal  cov- 
ering the  rate  of  return,  which  it  was  suggested  should 
be  8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  coal  handled.  He  was 
frank  to  say  that  the  association  was  not  in  a  position 
to  defend  the  idea  of  either  the  percentage  or  the 
amount. 

A  flat  percentage  as  a  jobbing  commission  can  be 
defended  only  as  a  maximum  in  times  of  stress  and 
as  a  means  of  holding  down  the  less  scrupulous  to 
terms  that  will  not  throw  the  industry  into  disrepute. 
Thus  the  apparently  successful  endeavors  of  the  New 
York  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  to  limit  com- 
missions to  8  per  cent  served  to  satisfy  the  public  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  clamor  for  steps  to  lower 
the  cost  of  coal.  In  its  effect  on  conditions  in  1920, 
results  have  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
association.  The  more  conservative  of  the  jobbers,  and 
the  ones  therefore  whose  judgment  it  is  more  prudent 
to  follow,  adopted  the  8  per  cent  commission  on  sales, 
but  with  a  maximum  in  all  cases  of  50c.  per  ton. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  Calder  committee  has 
cleared  the  air,  for  by  statements  from  Senators  both 
in  the  hearing  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  has 
recognized  as  reasonable  and  not  subject  to  censure, 
the  50c.  commission  allowed  by  the  War  Department 
in  its  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  coal.  The  c'ean  bill 
— even  though  somewhat  grudgingly  given — accorded 
to  the  transactions  between  the  Wentz  company  and 
the  War  Department  is  something  for  which  the  entire 


wholesale  trade,  as  well  as  the  particular  company 
involved,  is  to  be  congratulated.  It  con.stitutes  a  clear 
and  more  or  less  official  recognition  of  the  money 
value  of  a  particular  service. 

Lest  anyone  conclude,  however,  that  we  consider  50c. 
per  ton  to  be  the  true  and  everlasting  value  of  the  service 
involved  in  buying  and  selling  coal,  we  add  that  the  sell- 
ing, like  the  coal  itself,  deserves  recompense  in  propor- 
tion to  its  excellence.  We  must  get  away  from  the 
war-bred  idea  that  a  single  standard  of  wage  to  laborer 
or  of  profit  to  capital  should  accrue  to  everyone.  The  pro- 
ducer of  poor  coal  has  no  right  to  expect  the  same  rate 
of  profit  as  he  who  produces  the  best  coal ;  the  inefficient 
laborer  cannot  expect  the  same  vvage  as  the  efficient, 
though  each  has  a  right  to  expect  a  profit  or  a  living 
wage.  One  jobber  may  deserve  but  one-tenth  of  50c. 
for  the  service  he  performs,  while  another  may  have 
earned  the  maximum.  After  all,  there  is  as  much  com- 
petition in  selling  service  as  in  producing  commodities. 


Let's  Have  Done  and  Away 

IT  MUST  be  disheartening  to  the  Calder  committee 
to  have  had  its  fond  hopes  so  badly  blasted.  Having 
given  the  wide  world  notice  that  startling  disclosures 
would  follow  its  investigation  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  the  committee,  in  its  frantic  effort  to  make 
good,  has  let  slip  no  opportunity  to  get  something  "on" 
the  association  through  its  officers.  Some  kind  friend 
should  have  tipped  off  Mr.  Miller  that  he  was  inviting 
defeat  when  he  started  muckraking  that  organization. 
If  ever  an  organization  has  scrupulously  lived  and  acted 
within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  it  has 
been  the  National  Coal  Association.  No  better  proof 
of  this  is  needed  than  that  the  most  hostile  critic,  pur- 
posely looking  for  a  loophole  of  attack,  armed  with  the 
correspondence  and  records  of  the  association,  has  found 
nothing  on  which  to  hang  his  case. 

Imagine  the  chagrin  of  the  committee  sleuths  after 
having  discovered  in  the  minutes  of  some  meeting  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  coal  operators  do  not 
favor  governmental  control  of  their  industry;  to  have 
the  fact  admitted  by  the  association  without  argument 
and  without  apology!  Why  should  thev  not  take  such  a 
position? 

Ah!  but  the  association  was  a  party  in  drawing  the 
service  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ! 
Grave  impropriety,  says  Mr.  Miller,  and  h?  promptly 
wants  to  take  the  emergency  power  away  from  the 
commission. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  ask  what  is  improper  in  the 
relations  of  the  operators  and  the  government  in  this 
connection?  Does  not  the  judge  of  the  court  in  an 
equity  suit  even  request  the  attorney  for  the  wirner  to 
draw  the  bill?  Is  this  practice  heinous?  More  than 
twenty   service   orders   were    issued    bv    the    Intc  state 
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Commerce  Commission  in  1920,  some  of  which  the  coal 
men  certainly  considered  to  be  ill-advised,  notably  those 
giving  assigned  cars  to  public  utilities.  Is  Mr.  Miller 
about  to  accuse  the  National  Association  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Service  of  having  had  improper  relations  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  mat- 
ters for  itself.  It  assembled  its  own  data,  obtained 
wherever  it  could  get  it ;  consulted  those  best  informed, 
whether  public  utility,  coal,  or  railroad  interests,  and 
issued  its  orders. 

The  public  appetite  has  been  whetted  for  a  "goat"  in 
this  coal  sensation  and  none  is  forthcoming.  Consumers 
of  coal  are  entitled  to  know  whether  a  conspiracy  in  any 
form  caused  their  coal  costs  to  rise  in  1920.  The  Calder 
committee — self  appointed  disclosers — have  volunteered 
to  do  the  job. 

Having  gone  so  far,  will  Mr.  Miller  be  a  "quitter," 
having  discovered  that  his  investigation  bids  fair  to 
prove  a  boomerang?  Is  he  going  to  pursue  to  a  con- 
clusion Judge  McGee's  complaint  about  Lake  contracts 
and  the  general  question  of  the  necessity  for  the  service 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

If  Senator  Calder  is  investigating  the  coal  industry  in 
the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  he  will  complete 
the  record.  We  confess  to  a  growing  impatience  over 
the  delay  of  the  committee  in  taking  up  its  real  work — 
the  building  industry.  The  Lockwood  committee  in  New 
York  City  has  found  this  a  fertile  field. 


Plasticity  in  the  Roof 

BROAD  generalizations  regarding  coal  seams  and 
their  roofs  are  always  dangerous,  and  the  lower  Kit- 
tanning  bed  is  not  exceptional  in  this  regard.  Con- 
sequently, the  remarks  in  the  article  "Why  Does  the 
Roof  of  the  'B'  Seam  Develop  Heavy  Falls  on  Narrow 
Work?"  which  we  print  today  must  be  regarded  as 
having  largely  local  reference.  Many  of  those  who  have 
operated  the  lower  Kittanning  seam  where  the  coal  is 
thinner  and  less  clean  and  the  roof  less  wanton  will  find 
the  description  fits  ill  with  their  own  particular  case. 

For  the  roof  of  this  seam  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
peculiarly  good  and  is  usually  thought  to  have  no  fault 
but  a  tendency  to  "buckwheat" — that  is,  comminute  and 
fall  under  the  influence  of  frost  and  air.  If  the  Free- 
ports  in  those  parts  were  only  as  reliable  as  the  lower 
bed  there  would  be  fewer  accidents.  In  fact  there  are 
some  who  say  that  the  lower  Kittanning  should  be  in- 
dicted not  for  its  weakness  but  for  its  strength.  It 
rides  the  pillars,  pushes  them  over  and  lifts  the  bottom 
and  still  refuses  to  break. 

G.  A.  Ashley  rightly  says  tLat.  the  coal  field  described 
is  located  somewhat  strangely.  The  wonderful  low-vola- 
tile qualities  of  its  coal,  which  give  superiority  to  its 
fuel,  would  in  the  order  of  things  place  it  along  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  Appalachian  coal  field  instead  of 
somewhat  back.  A  greater  degree  of  mountain-making 
stress  must  have  been  placed  upon  it  than  upon  the 
areas  northeast  and  southwest  of  it,  which  stand  equally 
distant  from  the  line  of  disturbante.  The  stress  ex- 
tended the  volatilization  of  the  coal  ,  nd  probably  frac- 
tured the  roof. 

It  would  not  explain,  of  course,  the  presence  of  clay 
above  the  coal,  and  with  the  writer  of  the  article  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  clay  to  be  not  only  a  coincidence 
but  a  cause.    But  the  mountain-making  pressures  might 


account  for  the  fracturing  of  the  roof  and  for  the  fact 
that  these  lines  of  fracture  are  parallel.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  some  parts  this  parallelism  is  not  by 
any  means  so  obvious.  In  some  sections  there  are 
distinct  angles  between  the  fracture  lines  of  certain 
rock  beds  and  the  lines  of  fracture  of  the  beds  below 
and  above  them. 

Much  truth  is  contained  in  the  author's  denial  of  the 
importance  of  the  air  as  an  agent  in  suddenly  bringing 
dovm  large  masses  of  roof.  Its  effect  is  wholly  surficial 
and  gradual  and  arises  more  from  frost  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  trouble  which 
he  records  arises  from  soft  beds  which  have  hitherto 
been  kept  in  place  because  everywhere  loaded  and  sup- 
ported, and  consequently  in  a  perfect  balance  of  forces. 
They  have  not  been  enabled  to  move  till  the  accident 
of  mining  freed  them  from  this  constraint.  As  the 
bottom  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  lifted  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  adjacent  hills  as  the  canal  was  constructed 
and  as  the  beds  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys  are  found  lifted 
up  by  pressure,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  weaker  beds  in 
the  roof  are  made  to  flow  toward  areas  over  openings  in 
the  coal. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  how  much  the  clay  beds 
have  been  harrowed  and  squeezed  since  they  were  laid 
down.  One  needs  only  to  view  the  irregular  cross  sec- 
tions of  anthracite  strata  to  realize  that  the  general 
uniformity  of  depth  of  deposit  which  obtained  in  the 
Carboniferous  era  over  small  areas  was  rudely  destroyed 
by  the  crumpling  of  the  measures  and  by  the  filling  with 
the  softer  rocks  of  the  voids  thus  formed  or  tending  to  , 
be  formed.  1 

The  author's  recommendations  seem  entirely  sound, 
but  even  he  would  not  advise  their  adoption  in  parts  of 
the  same  seam  where  a  roof  radically  different  is  found. 
The  value  of  the  article  rests  not  on  its  characterization 
of  the  lower  Kittanning  bed  but  on  its  hints  as  to  the 
effect  of  clay  in  the  roof  and  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
its  evil  effects  may  be  best  overcome.  Certain  roof 
failures  in  southern  Wyoming  much  resemble  those 
described  in  the  article,  and  clay,  not  water,  may  be 
the  cause. 


The  Cost  of  Federal  Coal  Control 

REPORTS  from  Washington  are  that  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
.  Administration  spent  $4,824,681  of  public  money 
during  its  life  of  twenty-two  months.  Although  this 
may  represent  the  cost  of  fuel  control — the  oil  division 
of  the  administration  is  included  in  this  total — paid 
directly  by  the  Federal  government,  it  does  not  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  fifty-two 
dollar-a-year  men  (whose  checks  are  framed  and  will 
never  be  cashed)  if  paid  salaries  would  have  added  much 
to  the  sum  total.  But  the  big  item  of  cost  that  does  not 
show  up  in  any  government  accounting  was  the  direct 
contribution  of  the  coal  operators  in  supporting  first 
the  offices  of  the  district  representatives  and  later  the 
production  managers.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  this 
work,  paid  by  assessments  and  contributions  from  the 
producers  of  coal,  range  up  to  $2,000,000. 

If,  however,  these  items  all  be  added  we  find  that 
control  cost  less  than  one  cent  a  ton — a  creditable  figure 
when  it  is  considered  that  for  nearly  a  year  every  ton 
produced  and  shipped  was  under  direct,  detailed  control ; 
that  coal  was  inspected  and  the  public  taught  conserva- 
tion, and  a  multitude  of  other  important  activities 
engaged  in. 
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Changes  in  Electric  Locomotives  to  Meet 
Demands  for  Heavier  Duty 


Frames  of  Bar  Steel  Resist  Damage  and  Assist  Ventilation  of  Motors — Leaf 
Spring  Has  Advantage  Over  Helical— Thrust  Resisted  by  Removable  Lid 
of  Boxing — Detachable  Rims  and  Split  Gears  Are  of  Questionable  Merit — 
Tandem  Locomotives  and  Fan  Ventilation  Meet  Demand  for  More  Power 


By  Graham  Bright* 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TRANSPORTATION  at  mines  is  effected  by  one  of 
two  classes  of  agents — locomotives  or  rope  haul- 
ages. Rope  haulage  usually  is  installed  only  where 
the  grades  are  too  steep  to  be  traversed  by  locomotives. 
Many  different  types  of  locomotives — steam,  compressed 
air,  gasoline  and  electric — have  been  tried  out  for  mine 
service  with  more  or  less  success.  The  electric  loco- 
motive, however,  is  the  one  that  has  given  the  most 
nearly  universal  satisfaction. 

Steam  locomotives  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  on  account  of  the  escaping  gases  and  the  fire  risks 
involved,  their  application  is  practically  prohibited.  The 
compressed-air  locomotive  has  a  field  limited  to  ex- 
tremely gaseous  mines,  but  its  cost  of  operation  is  so 
high  that  it  is  installed  only  as  a  last  resort.  This 
machine  has  a  restricted  radius  of  action,  for  it  has  to 
be   charged    frequently. 

The  gasoline  locomotive  is  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  and,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  exhaust  gases,  can  be  used  only  in  main  headings 
having  a  liberal  amount  of  ventilation.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  cases  it  has  proved  a  success. 

The  electric  mine  locomotive  has  none  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  foregoing  and  can  be  built  to 
suit  any  conditions  where  a  locomotive  is  needed.  It 
was  not  until  the  late  nineties  that  the  electric  loco- 
motive was  used  to  any  extent  in  mine  service,  and  the 
first  machines  were  rather  crude  when  compared  with 
later  types.  Railway  equipment  was  first  tried,  but  as 
the  demand  grew  special  machines  were  designed  and 
built  to  suit  mining  conditions. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  two  views  of  a  22-ton  locomotive 
built  for  mine  service  in  1896.  Two  bipolar  railway 
motors  were  used;  motion  was  transmitted  to  the  outside 
drivers  through  double  reduction  gears.     As  shown  in 


•General  engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


the  illustration,  all  drivers  are  connected  by  side  rods. 
Although  this  locomotive  was  largely  a  makeshift,  it  was 
kept  in  active  service  for  seventeen  years,  being  finally 
scrapped  in  1913. 

The  first  locomotives  designed  to  meet  mining  condi- 
tions were  made  with  cast-iron  frames  and  single  reduc- 
tion geared  motors  provided  with  babbitt  axle  bearings 
and  grease  lubrication.  These  machines  were  equipped 
with  non-interpole  motors  using  similar  bearings  and 
lubrication.  This  general  type  of  locomotive  frame  and 
motor  persisted  until  about  1910,  when  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  entire  machine  should  be  revamped  and  a 
more  satisfactory  construction  and  better  equipment 
adopted. 

Structural-Steel  and  Plate  Frames  Bend 

In  earlier  days  experiments  were  made  with  struc- 
tural-steel and  plate  frames,  but  it  was  found  that  while 
this  type  of  structure  could  not  be  broken,  it  was  rather 
easily  bent  whenever  a  severe  accident  occurred.  Aft°r 
this  experiment  the  Westinghouse  company  developed 
the  bar-steel  frame  as  the  most  satisfactory  from  every 
standpoint.  This  type  of  frame  is  made  of  cast  steel 
and  has  been  used  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
for  many  years  on  main-line  steam-iocomotive  service, 
where  it  has  been  an  entire  success. 

The  advantage  of  this  t>'pe  of  frame  over  the  cast- 
iron,  plate  or  structural  frame  is  that  as  no  rivets  are 
used  there  a/e  none  to  become  loose;  its  design  allows 
the  material  to  be  distributed  to  the  best  advantage: 
it  is  strong r  than  any  other  type  of  frame  of  the 
same  weight ;  it  permits  easy  access  to  the  brakes,  brake 
rigging  and  motors  for  inspection  and  oiling;  it  allows 
of  a  better  ventilation  of  the  motors  and  resistance 
and  makes  it  possible  to  blow  out  dust  which  otherwise 
would  settle  on  the  apparatus. 

It  cannot  be  broken  and  if  bent  through  sevore  col- 
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FIG.  1 

Mine 

Locomotive 

of  Early  Type 

This  machine 
used  two  motoi's 
and  three  drivers 
connected  by  side 
r  o  d  s.  Although 
this  machine  was 
somewhat  crude 
in  both  design 
and  construction, 
it  gave  excellent 
service  for  seven- 
teen years. 


lisions  it  can  readily  be  straightened.  The  better  venti- 
lation obtained  increases  the  capacity  of  electrical 
equipment  so  that  it  can  be  relied  on  for  all-day  service. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  10-ton  locomotive  with  bar-steel  frame 
which  illustrates  the  features  just  mentioned.    Most  of 


After  several  years  of  experimentation  Westinghouse 
engineers  have  found  that  the  helical  type  of  spring 
over  the  journal  box  allows  only  a  rather  limited  motion 
and  does  not  produce  the  good  track-holding  qualities 
desired   for  best   operation.     The   Baldwin   Locomotive 


FIG.   2 

Another  View 

of  Same 

Locomotive 

Note  that  there 
were  two  trolleys 
set  somewhat  low 
on  the  machine. 
The  locomotive 
weighed  twenty- 
two  tons  and  was 
built  in  1896,  be- 
ing scrapped  only 
in  1913. 


the  locomotives  manufactured  are  furnished  with  frames 
placed  outside  the  wheels,  thus  affording  the  much- 
needed  accessibility.  The  bar-steel  frame  castings  can 
be  so  arranged  that  the  motors  may  be  hung  either  in- 
side or  tandem,  with  frames  either  inside  or  outside. 


Works  has  for  a  number  of  years  used  the  leaf  spring 
over  the  journal  box  on  large  mine  locomotives,  espe- 
cially those  having  three  motors. 

It  has  adopted  this  type  of  spring  for  all  two-motor 
locomotives,  as  it  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  spring 


KIG.    3 

Locomotive 

with 

Bar-Steel 

Frame 

Ten-ton  locomo- 
tive. Many  ad- 
vantages are 
claimed  for  this 
skeleton  frame. 
Chief  of  these 
are  greater  ac- 
cessibility and 
better  ventilation. 
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FIG.    6.      MAIN   CONTROL   OF    A    13-TO-\'   LOCOMOTIVE 


Via.  4.     JOURNAL  BOX  AND  PROTECTING  ANGLE   IRONS 

End  thrust   is   taken   on   the   journal-box   lid    (A),   which    is   se-  Lifting  a  cover  nlate  rives  aeress  to  the  entirp  annar^tiw      T>,i« 

,u     iy  bolted   in   place.      Heavy   external   angle  irons    (B)    protect  locomotive    is    used   at   SeJe^^^^^ 

'"''%  '."?.  re'^dilv 'removiblT  ""^   °*''*^''''    ^'°"^   '^^    ''^'^-      ^"  O^kT  Ca  ^^fd  Ts' ont^V'thf  taXm  Tc^omot\A"es"^^^^        f'ro^is* 

parts  are  readily    remo\aDie.  piece. 


action  and  decidedly  improves  the  tracking  qualities  of 
the  machine.  An  equalizer  has  been  proposed  for  two- 
motor  locomotives  and  is  being  used  by  one  manufac- 
turer. As  will  be  shown  later,  equalizers  are  of 
appreciable  value  on  three-motor  locomotives,  but  are 
of  questionable  utility  when  used  in  connection  with 
one  having  only  two  motors. 

End  thrust  has  been  taken  in  the  past  by  the  outside 


FIG.   5.      REVERSERS   OF  LOCOMOTIVE   IN   FIG.   6 
Little  further  advance   can   be   made  so   far  as  accessibility   Js 
concerned.      Electrical    apparatus    is    far    more    accessiMe    man    u 
ever  could  be   with   a  drum  controller. 


of  the  wheel  hub.  This  hub  has  been  rather  expensive 
to  keep  up  and  troublesome  to  lubricate.  The  type  of 
box  recently  developed  takes  the  end  thrust  on  the  inside 


FIG.    7.      AN    INrSUALLY   "SPrOIAL"    MINE  LOCOMOTIVE 
A    cab    is    here    provided    as   well    as    air    brakes    and    a    trolley 
device  that  adapt.<  itself  to  decided  lateral  variations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wilt-. 


FIG.  8      Mxii.i.^1  M.  \t:ntil-\tion  of  MHT 

A  small  ir  (A)    driving  a  centrif    - 

""""   ""'^  -    >■•    ii.i^ugh  the  motors,  thus  assiin:  - 

•Hjuent    increased    continuous    haul    -• 
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FIG.  9 

Largest  Mine 
Locomotive 

This  machine, 
which  is  operated 
by  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.,  weighs 
35  tons;  the  track 
gage  is  36  in.  and 
the  over  -all 
heightabout  48in. 
Three  85-hp.  com- 
mutating  -pole 
ball-bearing  mo- 
tors are  employ- 
ed. They  are  kept 
so  cool  by  a  ven- 
tilating fan  that 
the  locomotive  is 
enabled  to  haul 
100  cars  up  a 
grade  exceeding 
3  per  cent,  where 
otherwise  70  cars 
would     b  e  limit. 


of  the  journal-box  lid.  These  lids  are  sometimes  knocked 
off  by  obstructions  along  the  roadway.  For  this  reason 
heavy  angle  bars  have  been  adopted  for  their  protection, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  These  angle  bars  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  main  journal  box  in  position. 
Details  of  construction  and  method  of  removal  have 
already  been  shown  on  page  167  of  the  issue  of  July 
22,   1920. 

This  method  of  receiving  end  thrust  is  far  superior 
to  the  older  scheme  of  resisting  it  by  the  wheel  hub. 
A  hardened  plate  is  welded  to  the  inside  surface  of  the 
journal-box  lid  and  with  adequate  lubrication  by  a 
method  that  excludes  all  dirt  and  grit  the  upkeep  on 
this  type  of  journal  box  is  low  and  its  renewal  is 
simple. 

Steel  Wheels  Replacing  Those  of  Cast  Iron 

Cast-iron  wheels  are  still  used  to  some  extent,  but 
the  majority  of  locomotive  users  are  specifying  steel 
wheels  or  steel-tired  wheels,  largely  because  with  them 
about  25  per  cent  better  traction  is  obtained.  A  wheel 
with  a  detachable  rim  has  been  proposed,  but  as  most 
locomotives  sold  have  outside  frames,  a  quick  change 
of  the  rims  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  found  that  where  such  rims  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  under  mine  conditions  they 
ruHt  in  place  and  become  difficult  to  remove. 

Split  gears  have  been  standard  for  many  years,  but 
the  advantages  of  the  solid  gear  are  so  great  that  a 
strong  tendency  has  developed  to  standardize  on  this 
type.  Solid  gears  are  advantageous  because  they  are 
not  likely  to  become  loose.  The  gear  can  be  heat-treated, 
increasing  its  life  to  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  split 
gear.  With  heat-treated  pinions  and  solid  heat-treated 
gears  upkeep  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  continuity  of 
service  largely  increased  over  that  :>btained  with  the 
ordinary  pinion  and  split  gear. 

Where  more  capacity  is  desired  than  can  be  obtained 
on  two  axles  because  of  gage  and  height  limitations  a 
three-axle  locomotive  sometimes   is  used.     The  middle 


driver  in  such  a  machine  has  no  flange  and  so  can  be 
used  where  the  track  has  a  relatively  small  radius  of 
curvature. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  a  35-ton  three-motor  locomotive  at 
an  operation  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co. 
This  is  the  largest  single  mine  locomotive  ever  built  and 
is  operated  on  a  36-in.  gage  and  has  an  over-all  height 
of  about  48  in.  The  motor  equipment  consists  of  three 
85-hp.  commutating-pole  mine-type  motors  with  ball 
bearings.  This  machine  is  equipped  with  a  small  motor- 
operated  fan  which  affords  air  for  forced  ventilation. 

It  will  handle  a  trip  of  100  loaded  cars  from  a  dis- 
tance of  16,000  to  19,000  ft.,  much  of  the  distance  being 
upon  a  grade  against  the  load  which  exceeds  3  per  cent. 
Two  of  these  locomotives  have  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  during  this  time  it  has  never 
been  necessary  to  remove  a  motor  or  open  a  motor 
frame.  The  motors  are  still  operating  with  the  original 
brushes  and  original  bearings.  Without  the  use  of 
forced  ventilation  these  machines  could  not  handle  trips 
exceeding  seventy  cars. 

This  illustration  shows  in  detail  the  method  of  equali- 
zation employed.  Two  motors  are  equalized  on  the  side 
with  cross  equalization  on  the  third  motor.  This  scheme 
is  superior  to  the  ordinary  one  of  equalizing  the  three 
motors  on  the  side  only. 

Using  Tandem  Locomotives  Keeps  Down  Size 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  capacity 
on  two  cr  three  axles,  tandem  locomotives  are  used, 
requiring  only  one  operator  for  both  units.  A  number 
of  such  machines  have  been  built  in  the  past  using  a 
four-motor  drum  controller  on  the  leading  locomotive 
and  a  two-motor  type  of  drum  controller  on  the  second- 
ary unit.  This  equipment  requires  a  large  number  of 
cables  connecting  the  two  elements. 

Recently  a  new  type  of  tandem  locomotive  has  been 
put  out  by  the  Westinghouse  company  with  greatly 
simplified  connections  between  the  machines  as  well  as 
the  entire  control  system.     By  this  means  it  is  possible 
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FIG.  10 

Battery 
Locomotive 

This  machine  is 
fitted  with  light 
outside  bar-steel 
frames  and  leaf 
suspension 
springs.  The  stor- 
age batteryis 
mounted  above 
the  frame  at  the 
expense  of  head 
room. 


to  utilize  larger  locomotives  without  running  into  cum- 
bersome equipment.  The  control  is  of  the  magnet  type 
and  requires  one  trolley  jumper  and  nine  small  control 
wires  between  units.  Both  machines  are  exactly  alike 
and  can  be  used  separately  or  connected,  either  unit 
being  a  primary.  This  type  of  locomotive  is  illustrated 
in  the  frontispiece,  depicting  the  latest  practice  in  tan- 
dem-locomotive operation. 

Com  MUTATING  Pole  Reduces  Sparking 

Under  certain  conditions  it  becomes  impossible  to 
install  motors  of  sufficient  capacity  to  withstand  the 
severe  heating  developed  in  main  haulage.  This  is 
especially  true  where  long  hauls  up  heavy  grades  are 
encountered.  To  meet  this  condition  a  scheme  has  been 
developed  wherein  forced  ventilation  is  applied  to  the 
motors  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  This  simple  arrange- 
ment greatly  increases  the  continuous  capacity  of  the 
motors  and  will  not  only  largely  increase  the  power  of 
the  locomotive  but  will  decidedly  decrease  the  upkeep. 
This  scheme  can  be  applied  only  where  the  motors  are 
designed  with  openings  sufficiently  large  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  forced  ventilation.  The  Eerwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.  for  several  years  has  been  using  this  system 
with  entire  success  on  25-  to  35-ton  locomotives. 


At  the  time  when  the  new  locomotive  frames  were 
designed  a  new  line  of  motors  was  brought  out  which 
embodied  all  the  latest  features  in  railway  practice. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  vast  amount  of  experience 
gained  in  the  electric-railway  field,  and  as  railway  engi- 
neers were  designing  the  mine  equipment,  the  latest  and 
best  railway  practice  was  utilized  in  the  planning  of  the 
new  mine  motors.  These  new  motors  include  the  well- 
known  comm'itating  pole,  which  enables  the  motor  to 
commutate  all  loads  without  injurious  sparking. 

This  was  a  decided  step  forward,  as  most  of  the 
trouble  occurring  in  a  mine  motor  starts  with  poor 
commutation.  Babbitt  bearings  with  grease  lubrication 
were  changed  to  sleeve-type  bronze  bearings  with  waste 
lubrication,  which  is  the  standard  type  of  bearing  for 
the  railway  motor  of  today  and  is  preferred  by  many 
mine  operators  to  the  ball  bearing. 

The  ball  bearing  was  introduced  a  little  later  and  has 
proved  a  great  success  when  properly  installed  and 
cared  for.  Any  bearing  requires  regular  inspection  and 
oiling,  and  if  neglected  will  give  trouble.  Should  there 
be  an  accident,  however,  the  ball  bearing  is  more  expen- 
sive to  replace  than  any  other.  The  motor-axle  bearing 
also  was  redesigned  and  is  now  of  the  bronze  type  nith 
oil  and  waste  lubrication.     Both  varieties  of  bearings 


FIG.  11 

Battery 

Locomotive 

for  Low  Coal 

Placing  the  ac- 
cumulator be- 
tween the  f  i-ames, 
as  is  done  in  this 
case,  limits  the 
capacity  of  the 
locomotive.  How- 
ever, this  cannot 
be  avoided  if 
headroom  is  not 
available. 
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provide  a  ready  means  of  gaging  the  oil.  This  is  the 
most  successful  type  of  motor-axle  bearing  in  use  today. 

Motor  windings,  commutator  and  general  design  were 
greatly  improved.  A  spring  was  added  to  the  suspen- 
sion rod  to  cushion  the  effect  of  the  motor  weight  and 
dispose  of  vibrations  which  might  be  communicated  to 
the  motor.  The  resistance  used  was  changed  from  cast 
iron  to  a  nickel  iron,  rendering  the  grids  less  brittle  and 
better  able  to  withstand  vibration. 

Little  change  has  been  made  in  the  drum  controller 
used  on  locomotives  up  to  thirteen  tons  with  the  excep- 
tion that  a  series-parallel  type  is  being  employed  to  some 
extent  and  dynamic  braking  is  being  improved.  In 
addition  to  the  above  fundamental  changes,  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds  are  being  constantly  added,  and 
actual  mine  conditions  are  being  continually  studied  with 
the  object  of  bringing  out  new  designs  that  will  more 
nearly  meet  actual  requirements. 

Locomotive  designers  have  some  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  gages. 
These  start  at  18  in.  and  vary  in  some  cases  by  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  to  the  railroad  standard  of  4  ft.  84  in. 
Motors  for  excessively  narrow  locomotives  are  difficult 
to  design  and  expensive  to  build.  They  are  necessarily 
narrow  and  of  large  diameter  and  for  this  reason  are 
said  to  be  of  the  "pancake"  type.  In  addition  to  the 
many  gages  there  is  a  wide  range  in  weight,  width  and 
height  that  makes  it  necessary  to  build  a  great  variety 
of  types. 

Mine  locomotives  can  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes — main  haulage  and  gathering.  For  main  haul- 
age work  the  electric  locomotive  in  most  cases  has  no 
competitor.  For  gathering,  the  time-honored  mule 
under  certain  conditions  will  give  the  electric  locomotive 
or  any  other  type  of  mechanical  device  close  competition. 
Some  mines  use  500  volts  for  mine  haulage,  but  the 
majority  of  locomotives  are  built  for  operation  on  a  250- 
volt  direct-current  circuit. 

MoTORMEN  Fail  to  Use  Series  Position 

Main-haulage  locomotives  range  in  weight  from  eight 
to  thirty-five  tons,  the  larger  sizes  often  being  equipped 
with  three  motors.  Until  recently  the  standard  method 
of  control  was  the  senes-and-parallel  type  of  drum  con- 
troller. This  device  enables  the  operator  to  start  either 
in  series  or  parallel.  The  result  is  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  series  position  is  not  used  at  all,  which 
somewhat  affects  economy  of  operation.  In  some  in- 
stances the  series-parallel  type  of  controller  is  employed, 
in  which  case  the  motors  must  be  started  always  in 
series.  This  proves  a  more  economical  controller  but 
some  object  to  it  becau.se  in  certain  cases  as  heavy  a 
load  cannot  be  started  in  saries  as  in  parallel. 

For  locomotives  larger  than  fifteen  tons  and  for 
tandem  operation  on  machines  where  the  individual  unit 
weighs  thirteen  tons  or  more,  magnetic  or  pneumatic 
control  is  becoming  popular.  For  single  locomotive  oper- 
ation with  machines  exceeding  fifteen  tons  in  weight  and 
using  250-volt  .service  the  drum  controller  becomes  large 
in  size  and  difficult  to  manipulate  from  a  physical  stand- 
point. For  500-volt  service  and  drum-type  controllers 
the  locomotive  sizes  can  be  much  larger  as  the  current 
on  500  volts  is  only  one-half  that  reached  with  250  volts. 

Magnetic  or  pneumatic  control  is  operated  from  a 
small  master  controller,  and  the  switches  can  be  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  safety  of  the  operator  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  control  apparatus  can  be  placed  to  much 
better  advantage  and  can  be  made  far  more  accessible 


for  inspection  and  repair.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6, 
showing  the  main  control  of  a  13-ton  locomotive  equipped 
with  magnetic  regulation.  Fig.  5  shows  the  reversers 
and  also  illustrates  how  accessible  they  are  for  inspection 
or  repair.  Such  convenience  of  access  could  not  possibly 
be  attained  with  a  drum  controller. 

For  tandem  operation  the  control  is  greatly  simplified, 
as  a  small  master  controller  will  be  placed  on  each  unit, 
all  of  which  will  be  made  identical  one  with  the  other. 

Storage-Battery  Versus  Reel  Locomotives 

The  storage-battery  locomotive  has  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful for  gathering  purposes,  but  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  adoption  of  this  machine,  as  many  mis- 
applications have  been  made  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  applications  where  the  trolley  type  of  machine  fitted 
with  a  gathering  reel  is  much  superior.  Where  the 
grades  are  not  heavy  and  hauls  are  short  the  storage 
battery  in  many  cases  can  prove  its  superiority. 

An  accurate  study,  however,  should  be  made  of  each 
case  before  attempting  to  install  the  storage-battery 
gathering  locomotive.  Fig.  10  illustrates  an  accumulator 
locomotive  for  mine  service  fitted  with  bar-steel  frames 
and  the  latest  type  of  leaf  suspension  spring  and  thrust 
type  of  journal  boxes.  Fig.  11  shows  a  low-height  type 
of  storage-battery  locomotive.  Where,  as  in  this  case, 
the  accumulator  is  between  the  frames  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  large  battery  capacity.  Much  greater  duty  can 
be  obtained  if  the  batteries  are  located  on  the  top  of  the 
frame. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  build  special  types  of 
locomotives  to  meet  abnormal  conditions.  Fig.  7  shows 
a  15-ton  locomotive  with  cab  on  one  end,  air-brake  equip- 
ment and  a  special  type  of  trolley  to  take  care  of  a  large 
lateral  variation  in  the  position  of  the  trolley  wire. 


The  Smoot-Reavis  resolution,  providing  for  a  survey 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
has  become  a  law  without  the  signature  of  the  President. 
The  statutory  ten-day  period  passed  without  the  measure's 
having  been  vetoed  and  it  became  a  law  automatically. 
An  incident  of  the  legislation  was  the  loss  of  the  bill  in 
the  White  House  offices.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 
the  President  would  have  vetoed  the  measure  had  it  been 
brought  to  his  attention.  A  joint  Congressional  committee 
will  be  organized  under  the  bill.  It  is  expected  that  Senator 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  will  head  the  committee.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  employment  of  a  representative  of  the  committee 
to  take  charge  of  the  immediate  direction  of  the  survey 
which  is  to  be  made. 


Appropriations  for  special  coal  work  requested  by  the 
•Bureau  of  Mines,  including  $725,000  for  the  Federal  in- 
spection of  fuel  and  $75,000  for  selection  of  fuel  for  all 
Government  uses,  except  the  Navy,  were  refused  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  which  reported  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  Dec.  29.  The  bureau 
had  asked  for  $3,469,638  for  the  next  year,  but  the  com- 
mittee allowF  only  $1,357,300.  which,  however,  is  $54,658 
more  than  the  current  appropriation.  For  fuel  and  other 
supplies  for  public  buildings  $2,300,000  is  provided,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  is  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  fuel  for  public  buildings  under  its  control  in 
advance  of  the  availability  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
payment  therefor,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  has  asked  au- 
thority of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  issue 
notes  for  the  purchase  of  400  all-steel  hopper  bottom  coal 
cars. 
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Why  Does  the  Roof  of  the  "B"  Seam  Develop 
Heavy  Falls  in  Narrow  Work?* 

Under  Certain  Conditions  the  Roof  of  the  Miller  Seam  Falls  Suddenly  and  Without 
Warning — A  Weak  Roof  Containing  Pronounced  Joint  Planes  and  Overlaid  with  a  Thick 
Readily  Shifting  Clay  Appears  To  Be  the  Cause  of  These  Falls— Open  Mine  Intensively 
or  Drive  a  Wide  Caving  Heading  Parallel  to  Entries  If  You  Would  Avoid  Trouble 


By  Alfred  E.  RoBERTSf 

Ebcnsburgr,  Pa. 


NOWHERE  are  more  peculiar  roof  conditions  to 
be  contended  with  than  in  the  working  of  the 
Miller  or  "B"  seam.  Over  a  large  area  the 
Miller  bed  shows  marked  uniformity.  A  section  of  the 
roof,  as  I  have  observed  it,  would  be  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: One  to  two  feet  of  dark  hard  slate  showing 
little  or  no  tendency  to 
part  along  bedding 
planes ;  above  this  a  softer 
grayish  shale  interspersed 
with  bands  of  dense  sand- 
rock,  often  exhibiting  a 
lenticular  tendency  and 
varying  from  a  few  feet 
to  a  bed  of  great  thick- 
ness; above  this  a  hard 
grayish  fireclay  exhibit- 
ing no  tendency  or  only  a 
slight  disposition  toward 
bedding  and  falling  out  in 
rude  lenticular  masses. 
The  thickness  of  this  clay 
may  vary  from  a  few  feet 
to  many  feet.  This  mate- 
rial apparently  is  high  in  silica  and  it  probably  merges 
into  a  bed  of  sandy  shale,  for  such  a  deposit  has 
been  reported  in  near-by  areas.  At  other  places  it 
may  finally  grade  into   sandrock. 

After  deposition  of  the  covering  of  the  coal  bed 
the  whole  region  was  elevated  and  gently  folded.  This 
elevation  and  folding  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
remarkable  joint  planes.  These  are  highly  developed 
and  show  great  persistency  and  parallelism  in  any 
given  locality.  When  the  side  of  a  joint  is  exposed, 
it  exhibits  a  remarkably  smooth  surface,  resembling 
a  slickenside,  as  if  through  oscillation  the  opposing 
faces  had  polished  one  another.  This  similarity  to  a 
slickenside  is  heightened  by  the  material  which  is 
found  deposited  in  the  joint  and  which  comes  without 
doubt  from  the  fireclay  above.  In  no  other  coal-mining 
region  have  I  seen  such  highly  developed  joint  planes 
in  the  roof.  As  will  be  shown  later,  this  character- 
istic, after  mining  operations  are  started  in  the  coal 
bed,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  action  of  the  roof. 

Roof  in  Narrow  Road  Falls  Without  Warning 

I  have  myself  observed  several  peculiar  falls  of  roof 
and  some  that  were  equally  strange  have  been  described 
to   me   by   competent    and   thoroughly   reliable    mining 

♦Abstract  of  paper  presented  before  the  Coal  Mininp  Institute 
of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1920.  entitled  "Somo  Peculiar 
Roof  Conditions  Encouhtved  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Bituminous   Field." 

tSuperintendent    Monroe  Coal   Mining  Co. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Joseph 
Williams,  then  president  of  the  Coal  Mining 
Institute  of  America,  offered  another  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  roof  failure  in  narrow 
work.  He  believed  it  to  arise  from  hydraulic 
pressure.  No  great  volume  of  water  would 
be  needed;  only  free  access  from  the  surface 
and  enough  water  to  extend  thereto  and  give 
the  required  head.  The  coal  in  the  region  where 
the  conditions  described  were  found  is  200  to 
800  ft.  deep  and  it  lies  at  a  moderate  gradient. 


men.  One  of  the  first  of  these  incidents  and  one  which 
came  under  my  direct  observation  occurred  in  a  room 
heading.  In  the  first  few  hundred  feet  of  this  road- 
way, top  rock  was  shot  to  make  height.  The  roof 
gave  much  trouble  and  had  to  be  brushed  so  often  that 
it  was  decided  to  shoot  the  bottom  and  leave  the  top 

undisturbed.  The  head- 
ing was  driven  in  this 
manner  for  a  distance 
of  500  ft.  and  slightly 
widened  to  permit  the 
gobbing  of  the  bottom 
rock.  To  all  appearances 
the  roof  was  good.  It 
sounded  perfectly  solid 
and  gave  no  indications  of 
getting  heav}',  though  it 
was  posted  sufficiently  to 
allow  such  indications  to 
become  apparent.  A  t 
half-past  three  the  day 
shift  left  this  heading  in 
apparently  normal  condi- 
tion. The  men  on  the 
night  shift  who  were  working  in  it  have  since  said  that 
there  was  no  apparent  indication  of  a  break  until  the 
roof  suddenly  fell.  The  night  foreman  at  4  p.m.  re- 
ported this  heading  closed  with  fallen  roof  to  a  depth  of 
over  10  ft.  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  ft.  from  the  face. 

One  Fall  Begins  Where  Other  Fall  Ended 

In  the  second  case  main  and  back  headings  were 
driven,  and  the  roof  shot  in  each  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  haulage.  Little  or  no  trouble  had  been  experienced 
with  the  roof  when,  without  apparent  warning,  it  fell 
in  the  back  heading,  starting  from  a  point  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  face  and  extending  approximately  250 
ft.  outby.  These  headings  were  then  abandoned  tem- 
porarily, remaining  in  this  condition  for  several  months. 
Again,  without  apparent  warning,  the  roof  in  the  main 
heading,  beginning  at  a  point  near  the  junction  with  a 
cross  heading,  gave  way  and  fell  to  a  point  nearly  oppo- 
site the  outby  end  of  the  fall  in  the  back  heading. 

Some  of  tVie  details  considered  important  in  connec- 
tion with  these  two  incidents  might  be  singled  out. 
First,  both  pairs  of  headings  had  been  driven  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  joint  planes  in  the  roof.  Second, 
both  pairs  of  headings  had  been  driven  into  the  solid 
a  long  distance  without  any  other  opening  having 
been  turned  from  them.  Third,  in  the  case  of  the 
second  occurrence  the  fall  in  the  main  heading  ter- 
minated opposite  the  end  of  the  fall  in  the  back  heading 
and   traveled    in    a   different    direction. 
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The  peculiar  incidents  now  to  be  related  were  told 
me  by  men  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Miller  seam.  A  room  heading  from  which 
sixteen  rooms  had  been  turned,  suddenly  and  with 
only  slight  warning  caved  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  warning  was  sufficient  in  this  case  to  enable  the 
men  working  in  this  section  to  escape.  In  another 
instance  a  room  heading  that  had  been  driven  for  a 
long  distance  without  having  any  rooms  turned  from 
it  caved  apparently  without  warning.  This  heading 
had  been  examined  and  found  in  normal  condition  on 
Saturday,  but  on  Monday  morning  it  was  found  to  be 
almost   entirely   closed   from   a   fall. 

Some  of  the  Theories  to  Explain  Falls 

Many  such  occurrences  could  possibly  be  related  were 
I  familiar  with  the  entire  field.  The  foregoing,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  mining  problem,  the  correct  solution  of  which 
can  be  found  only  by  the  collection  of  all  available 
facts. 

Many  theories  are  held  by  men  experienced  in  oper- 
ating the  Miller  seam  regarding  this  tendency  in  the 
roof  to  break  unexpectedly  or  to  become  bad  and 
require  much  attention.  These  theories  are  interesting, 
but  they  are  based  on  erroneous  ideas.  Some  of  the 
prevailing  ones  may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 

(1)  That  roof  falls  are  caused  by  accumulations 
of  gas  under  sufficiently  high  pressure  to  rupture  the 
rock. 

(2)  That  the  falls  are  attributable  to  the  hard  bot- 
tom which  is  found  in  several  areas  underlying  the 
coal.  This  theory  assumes  that  where  soft  bottom 
exists,  redistribution  of  the  weight  of  overburden  made 
necessary  by  excavation  of  some  of  its  support  forces 
the  pillars  into  the  bottom  until  adjustment  has  taken 
place  and  that  where  a  hard  bottom  exists  this  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  in  the  roof.  This  results  in 
sufficient   disturbance   to   cause   enormous   falls. 

(3)  That  some  limelike  substance  occurs  in  the  rock, 
which  on  exposure  to  air  slacks,  breaking  up  the  rock. 
This  theory  has  arisen  without  doubt  from  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  called  a  "cutter,"  a  rather  irregular 
grayish  line  which  forms  in  the  roof,  indicating  the 
development  of  a  break  therein.  This  cutter  develops, 
according  to  my  experience,  more  readily  in  a  roof  that 
has  been  shot  for  height  than  in  one  which  has  been 
left   undisturbed. 

(4)  That  falls  result  from  exposure  of  the  rock  to 
the  air,  without  any  other  qualifying  reasons.  Certain 
objections  exist  to  all  the  above  theories,  as  will  be 
pointed  out,  though  much  evidence  apparently  tends  to 
support  them  all. 

Where  All  Former  Theories  Appear  to  Fail 

The  first  theory,  that  gas  was  the  cause,  was  advanced 
to  explain  the  occurrence  first  narrated.  I  am  inclined 
to  deny  that  gas  was  the  cause  of  this  roof  failure  or 
of  others  I  have  noted,  for  the  reason  that  no  gas  was 
detected  immediately  after,  or  in  fact  at  any  time  after, 
the  occurrence,  though  a  constant  lookout  was  main- 
tained for  it.  This  statement  applies  to  inert  as  well 
as  to  explosive  gases.  In  no  instance  of  the  kind  have 
I  learned  that  large  volumes  of  gas  were  detected 
after  sudden  falls  of  the  roof  above  the  Miller  seam. 

The  second  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
many   falls   have   occurred   where   hard   bottom   exists. 


But  that  may  be  only  a  coincidence  and  not  a  cause. 
Other  factors  having  a  highly  important  bearing  on 
results  may  have  been  overlooked.  In  this  connection 
and  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  roof  may  have  con- 
tained highly  developed  joint  planes,  and  it  readily  can 
be  seen  that  if  the  openings  were  driven  so  that  their 
direction  formed  an  acute  angle  with  these  planes,  the 
roof  between  two  such  joints  might  be  considered 
as  a  beam  the  length  of  which  is  increased  with  the 
acuteness  of  this  angle.  If  this  beam  is  considered  as 
being  uniformly  loaded,  its  tendency  to  rupture  is 
increased  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  length.  In  all 
cases  of  failure  encountered,  I  have  observed  that  the 
angle  formed  between  the  joints  and  the  direction  of 
the  heading  was   quite   acute. 

What  Hard-Bottom  Theories  Would  Assert 

Another  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  second 
theory,  which  assumes  that  an  adjustment  of  the  weight 
of  the  overburden  takes  place  in  the  softer  bottom. 
In  few  words  this  theory  asserts  that  a  certain  initial 
load  per  square  foot  rests  upon  the  bottom  rock. 
Excavation  removes  support  from  a  portion  of  the  roof, 
the  weight  of  which  is  transferred  to  the  pillars  remain- 
ing. The  original  bottom,  unable  to  sustain  this,  is 
compressed  until  equilibrium  is  attained.  If  the  bottom 
is  hard,  this  adjustment  takes  place  in  the  roof,  result- 
ing in  falls. 

The  main  objection  to  the  theory  based  on  the  adjust- 
ment on  the  top  that  should  take  place  in  the  bottom 
is  the  fact  that  no  more  heaving  or  creeping  is  observed 
when  the  bottom  is  soft  than  when  it  is  hard,  nor  is 
it  my  belief  that  any  such  movement  usually  takes 
place,  as  actions  of  this  nature  are  likely  to  be  noted 
and  anticipated.  The  bottom  has  been  observed  to 
heave  under  both  conditions. 

The  third  theory  presupposes  the  existence  of  some 
limelike  substance  in  the  roof,  the  exposure  of  which 
to  the  air  causes  the  rock  to  slacken  and  swell,  creating 
sufficient  pressure  to  break  the  roof. 

The  only  effect  the  mine  atmosphere  coming  in  contact 
with  the  roof  could  have  would  be  to  supply  moisture, 
oxygen  or  nitrogen.  In  just  what  mysterious  way  the 
mine  air  could  penetrate  and  react  upon  the  roof 
throughout  any  considerable  thickness  of  rock  remains 
unexplained.  Neither  is  it  clear  how  a  limelike  sub- 
stance could  remain  for  ages  in  so  unstable  a  state. 

Why  Has  Lime  Delayed  Deliquescence? 

Much  evidence  appears  to  disprove  the  assumption 
that  it  could.  The  material  forming  the  roof  we  know 
was  laid  down  under  water,  and  in  all  rocks  such  as 
these  under  discussion  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
always  is  present.  Subsequent  heat  developed  through 
folding  has  hardly  been  sufficient  to  calcine  any  such 
mineral  material. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  rocks  swell  on  exposure 
to  air.  This  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the 
sinking  of  shafts.  Whether  the  swelling  is  caused  by 
some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  rocks  or  is  only 
apparent  and  in  reality  is  the  result  of  exudation  of 
more  or  less  mobile  material  under  the  influence  of 
pressure  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  been  made  clear. 

The  fourth  theory  advances  the  old  idea  that  the  bad 
roof  conditions  are  caused  by  the  action  of  air  on  the 
rock.  I  have  heard  that  argument  from  my  boyhood 
days — from    the   beginning   of    my    mining   experience 
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as  a  door  boy  in  the  anthracite  region.  Usually  this 
statement  is  made  with  all  the  assurance  bom  of 
ignorance  and  with  all  seriousness.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  fallacious  reasons  given  as  the  cause  of  many 
incomprehensible  phenomena  encountered  in  mining — 
believed  in  by  many  and  really  investigated  by  few. 

If  Air  Rots  Roof  Effect  Must  Be  Seasonal 

We  all  know  from  experience  that  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  cooling  effect  of  a  mine  contracts  the 
air  as  it  enters.  This  results  in  the  deposition  of  part 
of  its  moisture  content.  In  the  winter  the  cool  air 
entering  the  mine  is  warmed,  expands  and  takes  up 
moisture.  If  the  air  were  responsible  for  bad  roof 
conditions  we  should  naturally  look  for  seasonal  dis- 
turbances, whether  the  cause  arose  from  absorption  or 
loss  of  moisture  or  from  contraction  or  expansion  of 
rock  because  of  cold  or  heat.  The  disturbance  from  the 
latter  cause  would  be  highly  localized.  But  no  such 
seasonal  weakness  exhibits  itself. 

The  above  theory  seems  to  be  supported  to  some 
extent  in  the  case  of  the  Miller  seam  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  cutters  already  referred  to.  These 
cutters  herald  the  approach  of  a  break  in  the  roof  and 
are  regarded  as  marking  a  point  in  it  weakened  by 
contact  with  air,  this  idea  being  supported  by  the 
apparently  disintegrated  material  along  the  line  of  the 
cutter.  I  am  forced  to  believe,  however,  that  this  con- 
dition is  resultant  upon  incipient  stages  of  breaking 
and  not  antecedent  to  them. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
integration of  the  roof  that  when  this  material  is  sent 
outside  to  the  spoil  bank  rapid  disintegration  takes 
place  and  in  a  week  or  two  large  lumps  can  be  kicked 
to  pieces  with  ease.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
speculation  to  me  why  this  disintegration  takes  place 
only  slowly  in  the  mines.  Observation  has  failed,  how- 
ever, to  reveal  the  reason. 

Extrusive  Clay  Cause  of  These  Roof  Falls 

In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause  of  bad  roof  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Miller  seam  and  the  extensive  falls  that 
occur  in  them,  sometimes  quite  suddenly,  is  the  large 
body  of  fireclay  above  the  coal  bed  and  the  pressure 
of  the  overburden  acting  upon  it. 

This  thick  bed  of  fireclay  can  be  imagined  as  being 
under  certain  conditions  more  or  less  mobile  because 
of  the  rude  lenticular  structure  of  the  masses  of  fire- 
clay composing  it.  This  mobility  may  well  become  more 
pronounced  in  the  presence  of  water.  When  an  opening 
is  driven  in  the  bed,  the  coal  support  under  the  area 
so  mined  is  removed  and  the  weight  formerly  supported 
by  this  coal  is  transferred  to  the  surrounding  pillars. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  weight  in  large  meas- 
ure falls  on  an  area  of  the  pillar  close  to  the  opening. 

The  mobility  of  the  fireclay  tends  to  keep  this  pres- 
sure evenly  distributed  much  as  it  would  if  a  fluid 
body  replaced  the  deposit.  This  tendency  to  distribute 
the  weight  evenly  causes  a  pressure  to  be  maintained 
over  the  excavation  comparable  with  that  over  the  pil- 
lars. The  unsupported  roof  naturally  responds  by 
giving  way  if  the  stress  becomes  sufficiently  great. 

The  analogy  between  the  clay  bed  and  a  fluid  body 
fails,  however,  at  one  point,  for  the  fireclay  mass  is 
able  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  pressure 
and  come  to  equilibrium.  This  occurs  when  the  pres- 
sure on  the  mass  of  clay  above  the  pillar  is  no  longer 
able  to  disturb  or  displace  any  part  of  it. 


Under  what  conditions  will  the  clay  break  the  roof 
gradually  or  suddenly?  Reviewing  the  geological 
characteristics  of  the  roof  it  is  found  that  the  measures 
lying  immediately  above  the  coal  are  the  strongest,  as 
they  are  made  up  of  homogeneous  slate  and  layers  of 
hard  sandstone.  This  material  will  withstand  enormous 
pressures  but  does  not  appear  to  be  of  an  elastic 
character  such  as  would  permit  of  appreciable  bending, 
hence  it  breaks  suddenly. 

Immediately  above  this  comes  the  more  highly  strati- 
fied slate,  which  is  of  much  less  strength.  WTiere  the 
top  has  not  been  shot  the  gradually  increasing  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  extended  fireclay  may  become  so 
great  that  the  roof  will  not  sustain  it.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  where  the  direction  of  the  heading  makes 
an  acute  angle  or  where  water  is  present  to  accentuate 
the  action  of  pressure  on  the  fireclay.  Where  the  top 
has  been  shot  and  brushed  for  height,  the  roof  is 
weakened  correspondingly  and  cannot  resist  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  pressure.  This  results  in  successive 
falls  until  the  movement  has  ceased. 

Methods  Adopted  to  Protect  Entries 

Several  methods  favored  by  men  with  years  of  experi- 
ence in  working  the  Miller  seam  seem  to  justify  the 
theory  just  enumerated  and  they  may  now  be  recounted. 
Where  the  roof  tends  to  be  bad  and  unexpected  falls  are 
encountered,  experienced  men  advocate  that  an  addi- 
tional and  comparatively  wide  opening  be  driven  near  by 
when  headings  are  driven  in  the  solid.  This  opening 
can  be  allowed  to  cave  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure 
over  the  other  openings.  This  plan,  I  understand,  has 
been  adopted  with  some  success  and  it  has  been  found 
that  over  a  limited  territory  adjacent  to  the  caved 
opening  the  roof  does  not  tend  to  break. 

Another  of  the  ideas  largely  held  by  mining  men 
is  that  if  sufficient  area  is  opened  up  as  development 
progresses  the  roof  will  have  sufficient  elasticity  to 
overcome  the  excess  pressure  placed  upon  it.  This  idea 
may  be  explained  by  the  familiar  example  of  the  auto- 
mobile tire  and  the  inner  tube.  Where  the  tire  is 
weakened,  the  pressure  on  the  inner  tube  forces  out 
the  weakened  spot  until  the  tension  in  the  fabric  is 
sufficiently  great  to  balance  the  pressure  within.  Why 
does  this  pressure  which  tends  to  break  the  roof  in  a 
restricted  area  have  a  less  tendency  to  break  it  in  a 
wider  area? 

Simply  because  the  analogy  of  likening  the  clay  bed 
to  a  fluid  is  not  complete  and  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  actual  transfer  of  weight  is  made  to  the  roof 
of  the  excavation  in  the  form  of  pressure.  Thus  in 
the  wuder  opening,  with  a  greater  tendency  toward 
elasticity,  the  corresponding  pressure  will  be  less  per 
unit  of  area  than  in  the  narrow  and  n^ore  constricted 
opening.  It  has  been  my  personal  observation  that 
those  who  went  on  the  principle  of  intensive  develop- 
ment were  successful  in  avoiding  much  trouble. 

Four  Conclusions  Derived  from  Observation 

The  following  observations  have  convinced  me  of  the 
soundness  of  some  of  the  ideas  here  set  forth: 

(1)  Falls  tend  to  terminate  in  one  heading  opposite 
the  beginning  of  a  fall  in  an  adjacent  parallel  heading. 

(2)  In  any  opening  turned  at  right  angles  to  one 
in  which  acute  roof  disturbances  have  occurred  the 
roof  tends  to  remain  undisturbed.  Inquirj'  will  show- 
that  the  latter  opening  has  been  driven  at  an  unfavor- 
able angle  with  the  joint  planes. 
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(3)  The  roof  is  free  from  disturbance  in  openings 
(Jriven  parallel  to  others  in  which  roof  trouble  has  been 
acute. 

(4)  By  developing  simultaneously  all  the  workings 
which  are  planned  for  the  area  the  management  of  a 
mine  may  be  practically  relieved  from  roof  difficulties 
in  an  area  formerly  mined  only  with   difficulty. 

Remedies  for  Roof  Collapse  in  Narrow  Work 

Having  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions  regarding 
the  characteristics  of  the  roof  of  the  Miller  bed,  the 
remedies  proposed  are  as  follows: 

If  conditions  permit,  drive  most  of  the  openings  as 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  joint  planes  as  possible. 
If  this  is  done,  some  of  the  openings  must  of  neces- 
sity,   where   a   rectangular   system    of    development    is 


followed,  be  driven  at  an-  acute  angle  with  the  joint 
planes..  If  these  are  room  headings,  turn  off  the  rooms 
as  distance  is  reached  and  open  them  up  to  an  appre- 
ciable depth. 

Too  rapid  driving  into  solid  coal  should  be  avoided. 
In  the  case  of  main  heading  I  would  drive  multiple 
openings.  There  should  be  several  small  openings 
rather  than  a  few  wide  places,  unless  the  decision  is 
reached  to  drive  a  caving  heading.  In  such  a  case  this 
should  be  driven  wide. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  most  abnormal  roof  disturb- 
ances in  the  Miller  seam  upon  investigation  will  be 
found  to  have  occurred  in  openings  driven  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  joint  planes,  in  passages  driven  in  the 
solid  without  the  proper  number  of  additional  openings 
and  in  places  where  the  roof  has  been  disturbed  by  shots. 


The  Fuel  Supply  of  the  World 

Fuel  Is  a  Basic  Necessity — The  World  Now  Largely  Depends 
Upon  Coal  for  Its  Heat — Petroleum,  Natural  Gas,  Wood, 
Etc.,  Also  Are  Burned,  but  as  Their  Supply  Is  Diminishing 
the  Time   Is  Ripe  for   Co-operation   in    Fuel    Conservation 


By  L.  p.  BRECKENRIDGEf 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOOD  and  fuel  are  basic  necessities  of  present-day 
existence.  Here  in  America  as  recently  as  one 
hundred  years  ago  men  were  selecting  places  in 
which  to  live  where  food  could  easily  be  produced  and 
where  wood  was  near  by  for  fuel  and  for  the  building  of 
homes.  Up  to  1820  fuel  was  needed  primarily  for  cook- 
ing food  and  for  keeping  warm.  At  that  time  power 
was  produced  by  wind  for  propelling  vessels  and  by 
falling  water  for  the  gristmill,  sawmill,  cotton  mill, 
woolen  mill  and  forge. 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  Drake  discovered  petroleum, 
and  if  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States 
since  that  time  had  been  burned  for  fuel  it  would  replace 
our  coal  production  for  only  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1840  was  only  12,000,000  tons, 
an  amount  which  is  now  produced  in  six  working  days. 
In  fact  the  total  coal  mined  up  to  the  end  of  1880  was  no 
more  than  1,000,000,000  tons,  an  amount  now  produced 
in  twenty  months. 

Natural  gas  was  first  used  '"or  domestic  fuel  in  1821 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  1863.  It  has  been 
a  valuable  fuel  for  domestic  and  industrial  use  in  the 
areas  where  it  has  been  available.  It  has  been  used 
wastefuUy  and  its  diminishing  supply  is  to  be  regretted. 

In  1820  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States 
was  not  far  from  Washington,  the  national  capital. 
Today  it  is  about  130  miles  southeast  of  Chicago  and 
near  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  line.  One  hundred  years 
ago  no  locomotive  had  been  run  in  Aiuerica  and  the  fuel 
used  for  [)ro(huing  power  was  negligible.  Today  food 
is  no  longer  produced  near  the  consumer  and  fuel  is  an 


'.Mvst nut    of    piipoi    pr.vscnloii    before    the    Fuel    Section    of    the 
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essential  for  its  transportation,  its  preservation  and 
increasingly  for  its  production.  Our  population  of  106,- 
000,000  is  widely  separated  and  more  than  half  the 
people  now  live  in  the  cities.  Food  must  be  brought  to 
the  urban  dweller  and  manufactured  products  must  be 
taken  to  the  people  on  the  farms. 

Fifty  years  ago  (1870)  the  total  coal  production  of  the 
United  States  was  less  than  one  ton  per  capita  (0.96). 
Today  it  is  slightly  more  than  six  tons.  This  great 
increase  is  accounted  for  primarily  by  our  gi'owth  as  a 
manufacturing  nation,  involving  great  increases  in  the 
requirements  for  transportation,  but  to  this  must  be 
added  the  evident  fact  that  we  have  surrounded  our- 
selves with  many  comforts,  then  unknown,  as  well  as 
luxuries  which  still  are  never  found  in  many  foreign 
countries.  We  have  wonderfully  advanced  our  standards 
of  living.  The  people  of  the  United  States  (106,000,- 
000)  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  yet  we  consume  more  than  half  (52 
per  cent)  of  the  coal  used  each  year,  and  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  petroleum  production  of  the  world. 

We  are  rich  indeed  in  fuel  but  our  wealth  of  heat- 
producing  resources  should  not  make  us  wasteful  of 
them,  for  they  are  a  world  need  and  one  which  when 
once  exhausted  may  never  be  replaced.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  study  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  accompanying 
tables  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  larger  problems  of 
fuel  as  related  to  their  place  of  production,  extent  of 
exhaustion,  methods  of  transportation,  and  especially 
their  methods  of  use,  pointing — as  all  the  facts  do — to 
the  great  necessity  for  co-operation   for  conservation. 

The  importance  that  fuel  has  assumed  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  the  result  that 
the  former  has  collected  and  distributed  much  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution 
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TABLE  I.    TOTAL  COAL  RESERVE  Of  THE  WORLDi 
(lo  MiJlioas  of  Tob«' 

EASTERN  HEMISPHERE 
Europ* 


FUEL  CONSUMPTION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  chart  is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  tons  of  coal.  Thus  the 
petroleum,  wood,  water  power  and  natural  gas  are  each  given 
the  arc  of  the  circle  equivalent  to  their  fuel  values  in  tons  of 
coal.  The  predominating  dependence  we  place  in  solid  mineral 
fuel  is  here  strikingly  portrayed. 

of  fuels,  while  the  latter  has  investigated  many  problems 
relating:  to  safety  in  mining  and  the  storage  and 
economical  use  of  fuels  for  both  domestic  and  industrial 
use.  Such  service  as  these  bureaus  have  furnished 
must  be  given  high  praise.  It  is  only  when  the  facts 
are  collected  with  care  that  any  intelligent  plan  for 
bettering  conditions  can  be  proposed  and  carried  out. 
All  those  interested  should  obtain  for  the  asking  the 
publications  of  these  bureaus  and  should  urge  and  aid 
suitable  congressional  appropriations  for  extending  their 
important  work. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  select  from  the 
mass  of  available  material  such  facts  as  relate  to  four 
significant  items,  namely:  (a)  The  location  of  the 
world's  fuel  reserves,  (b)  the  present  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  fuel  in  the  earth,  (c)  the  relative  produc- 
tion of  fuel  by  the  different  countries  and  by  different 
states  in  the  United  States,  and  (d)  the  use  made  of  the 
fuel  produced. 

Should  Solve  Fuel  Problems  as  a  Whole 

The  time  has  come  when  the  fuel  problems  of  the 
world  must  be  given  consideration  in  a  large  way. 
Communication'  or  transportation  has  made  all  countries 
of  the  world  near  neighbors.  Food  and  fuel  are 
essential  to  the  world's  life  and  progress.  The  United 
States  now  for  the  first  time  in  many  decades  has  cargo 
vessels.  It  will  fail  in  its  duty  to  the  world  if  it  does 
not  make  wise  use  of  its  resources  and  its  facilities  to 
aid  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth.  If  your  neighbor 
likes  you  he  will  do  you  no  harm. 

The  title  of  each  of  the  accompanying  tables  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  its  import.  War  conditions  have  made 
many  temporary  disturbances  in  statistics  of  this 
character  and  for  this  reason  it  has  seemed  wise  in  some 
cases  to  choose  pre-war  conditions  where  it  is  sim.ply 
the  trend  of  progress  that  it  is  desired  to  indicate. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
coal  coupled  with  the  high  price  paid  for  it  has  in  itself 


GcTiiiaiiy 

423,356 
189,533 
60,106 
53,876 
I7,5«3 
11,000 
28,736 

Great  Hritain  and  Ireland 

Ituwia  <in  F^urope)    

A UMtria                      

All  others 

Total  for  J'^urope. ...             
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56,200 
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Indo-China 

.Japan                   

Allotherr) 

Total  for  A.sia 

South  Africa 

1,2^9,586 

.411  oil.crs 

Total  for  Africa 

57,839 

Oceania 
165,572 
3,386 
1,452 

New  Zealand 

.All  other  islands 

Total  for  Oceania 

170,410 
2.292.025 

WESTER 
N 
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orth  Americ: 

3,838,657 
1,234,269 
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1 

Canada 

.411  others  (including  Central  Amer- 
ica)   

Total  for  North  .\merica 

5,073,431 

Soi 

Colombia 

Chile 

Peru 

All  others           

ath  America 

27,000 

3,048 

2,039 

10 

Total  for  South  America 

32,097 

Total  for  Western  He:i  isphere   . 

5,105,528 

7.397.553 

1  Twelfth  International  Geological  Congress,  Canada,  1913. 

brought  about  a  desire  to  exercise  all  possible  care  in 
its  use.  The  public  at  large  more  and  more  realizes  the 
need  of  co-operation-  to  assure  conservation  in  some 
large  way.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  last  plan, 
"Co-operation  for  Conservation."  rather  than  in 
"Individual  Thrift"  that  I  see  the  most  promising  chance 
for  initial  success.  Especially  is  this  true  as  a  wise  first 
step. 

Individual  thrift  should  always  be  practiced,  but  the 
large  savings  of  fuel  that  could  be  made  by  co-operation 
are  far  beyond  anything  that  could  be  expected  from 
individual  effort.  The  suggestions  for  coal  conservation 
which  follow  are  not  new — some  of  them  are  already 


TABLE  II.    ANNUAL  COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

OF  THE  WOR    D  ( I865-I9t ')J 

(In  Millions  of  Ton<> 
Countrie.s  1865  1870  1875  1880  1885  1890  1895  1900  1905  1910  l<>l? 
Unitfd  States  25  30  48  67  102  142  178  243  351  446  569 
Great  Britain  100  112  135  149  162  185  194  229  240  264  321 
Gcrniiiny..  28  35  49  59  74  89  104  150  174  222  305 
.Austria-Hun- 
gary           2             8       13       15       20       26       27       39       41  38         59 

France 12           13       17       19       20       26       28       33       36  39         45 

Russia                   0  3         0  7        1          3         4         7         9        15        17  25         35 

Belgium                 12            14        15        17        17       20       20       23       22  23         25 

Japan                                                                                          5         7        12  15         23 

China 15 

Canada   .                                                                                   358  13. 
tUher     coun- 
tries.                   3             5         7        10       13        18        14       22       28  43 

Totals.          182  3     217  7  285     339     412     513      S82     766     928  1.143    1.382 
-  From  statistics  in  Mineral  Industry,  N.  Y. 
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TABLE  III.    COAL  PRODUCING  AND  USING  STATES  IN   19153 


(In  Millions  of  Tons) 


States 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia . . . 

Illinois 

Ohio 

. Bituminous^ — 

Producing        Using 

158                  66 

77                    6 

59                  40 

22                  22 

Kentucky 

Indiana         

21 

17 

5 
16 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Virginia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Tennessee 

New  York 

15 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5 

6 

8 
5 
4 

7 

i7 

21 

New  Jersey 

4 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Maryland  and  D. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

of  Columbia. 

8 
6 

j6 

8 

All  other  states. . 

29 

37 

Railroads 

Exported 

122 
19 

. Anthracite  — ; — 

Producing        Using 
89  23 


2 

14 
8 
2 
2 
2 


3  Compiled  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


begun — but  it  is  only  when  the  significance  of  all  is 
fully  realized  that  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  that  we  are 
really  making  satisfactory  progress  in  preventing  waste 
of  fuel,  as  well  -as  waste  in  the  labor  and  capital  that 
are  required  to  produce  and  transport  it. 

Prevention  of  waste  of  coal  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  following  ways: 

(1)  Extend  as  rapidly  as  possible  improved  methods 
of  mining  coal.  Under  present  conditions  one-third  of 
the  bituminous  and  one-half  of  the  anthracite  coal  is 
left  in  the  mine  where  recovery  is  practically  impossible. 

(2)  Extend  improved  methods  of  "preparation"  of 
coal  at  the  mines.    A  premium  might  advantageously  be 


TABLE   IV.     INDUSTRIES  USING  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (1914)4 


Indiisliy:  Xe'  Trns 

Coke 50,467,000 

Steel  works 20,343,000 

Clay  products 8,566,000 

Cement 6,731,000 

Paper  and  woodpulp 6,268,000 

Gas  (heat  and  light) 6,076,000 

Railroad  shops 5,486,000 

Cotton  goods 3,579,000 

Ice(mfg.) 3,386,000 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  .  2,91 3,000 

Meat  packing 2,786,000 

Malt  liquors 2,742,000 

Chemicals 2,607,000 

Glass 2,252,000 

Petroleum,  refining 2,045,000 

Blast  furnaces 1,892,000 

Flour  and  gri«t  mill  products  1,809,000 
'4  Bureau  of  Census. 


Industry: 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.  . 

Oil,  cottonseed,  etc 

Leather 

Zinc  smelting  and  refining.  , 

Limber  products 

Sugar  refining 

Copper  -smelting  and  refining 

Electrical  machinery 

Paving  materials 

Glucose  and  starch 

Pottery 

Agricultural  implements 

Wine 

Soap 

Automobiles 

Fertilizers 


Net  Tons 

1,544,000 
1,232,000 
1,124,000 
1,066,000 
885,000 
875,000 
812,000 
769,000 
665,000 
648,000 
577,000 
555,000 
523,000 
515,000 
464,000 
433,000 


TAB  LI' 


V.    PER   CAPITA    COAL   CONSUMPTION    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 


(Total  Coal) 


Yen  I 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Not  T<n-< 

0.96 

1.4 

2.3 


Per  Cent 
Inoreasc 

4518 
64.  1 


Year 

I90f 
1915 
1920 


Not  Tons 

3  2 
5  5 
6.2 


Per  Cent 
Increase 

39.1 

71.9 

12.9 


TABLE  VI.    COMPOSITION  AND  HEATING  \AHtes  OF  DIFFERENT 
RANKS  OF  COAL  COMITTFI)  0\   ASII-FHEE   BASIS.". 

Hp.nfing  Fixed  Vola- 

HnnkofCnnl                                        m"!"*''  <^"';'?"''.  tile.  Moisture, 

Hank  of  (  n„l                                        H,u  porCent  perCent  per  Cent 

Anthrar.tc. h,440  95  6  12  32 

Semi-«ntl.r„r.te       .  .  . M.gSO  83  h  |0  2  6  0 

High  rank  Momi-1>itummou« 15,360  83  4  ||    6  Sn 

Low  riink  scini-hituminoim 15,480  75  0  22  0  \  n 

High  rank  l)il<iMiinois 15  160  64  6  ^?   2  ii 

Medium  rank  liitiiWinouB 13880  54  2  40  K  in 

Low  rank  bituminous. |2.880  47  0  414  116 

Sub-bituminouH 9720  42  4  34  2  23  4 

L'*"''" 7.400  37  8  188  434 

»  Campbell.  V.  S.  Geological  Suivey. 


allowed  for  well-prepared  coal,  or  a  penalty  imposed  for 
an  impure  product. 

(.3)  Reduce  the  hazards  of  coal  mining.  For  every 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined,  between  four  and  five 
fatalities  occur. 

(4)  Operate  the  mines  a  maximum  number  of  days 
each  year.  Mines  are  now  operated  from  200  to  240  days 
per  year.  Lost  time  arises  from  three  principal  causes :' 
(a)  Shortage  of  cars,  (b)  shortage  of  labor  or  strikes, 
and  (c)  mine  disability. 

(5)  Utilize  a  larger  amount  of  the  mine  waste — 
briquetted  fuel,  pulverized  fuel  and  electricity  generated 
from  mine  refuse.    All  are  susceptible  of  development. 

(6)  Increase  the  use  of  byproduct  coke  ovens.  The 
byproducts  wasted  by  beehive  coking  are  equal  to  fully 
600  lb.  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke  produced.  Increase  the 
use  of  domestic  coke  from  the  local  gas  plant.  This 
should  tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  gas,  and  coke  is 
a  clean  and  economical  domestic  fuel. 

(7)  Extend  the  use  of  blast-furnace  gas  for  power 
generation.  Much  progress  has  recently  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  it  will  require  co-operative  effort  to 
utilize  fully  the  power  that  might  be  made  from  blast- 
furnace gas. 

More  Extensive  Use  of  Gas  Advised 

(8)  Extend  the  use  of  the  gas  producer,  the  gas 
engine  and  the  heavy  oil  engine  for  power  generation, 
more  especially  where  electrical  energy  is  not  available. 
Develop  the  lignite  fields — by  power  from  gas  producers 
and  briquetted  fuel  for  domestic  use. 

(9)  Extend  waterpower  development.  Hydro-electric 
power,  in  many  instances  combined  with  steam  power, 
offers  large  possibilities  for  saving  coal.  It  will  require 
comprehensive  expert  study  before  any  new  development 
can  be  undertaken  or  satisfactory  financial  returns  may 
not  be  possible.  (It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  nine 
suggestions  relate  to  savings  which  are  not  concerned 
with  burning  coal  for  making  steam  or  heating  homes.) 

(10)  Extend  generally  the  best-known  performance 
of  locomotives.  The  better  locomotives  of  1920  use  only 
two-thirds  of  the  coal  required  twenty  years  ago  to  do 
the  same  work.  Much  saving  should  be  expected  in  the 
operation  of  steam  locomotives.  Electrification  will  save 
coal  where  water  power  is  conveniently  available. 
Instructions  to  firemen  should  be  given  and  followed  up 
even  more  carefully  than  in  the  past.' 

(11)  Encourage  the  tendency  of  the  small  industrial 
plant  to  purchase  its  power.  The  best  coal  is  often  sent 
to  the  small  industrial  consumer.  Small  plants,  like 
individuals,  should  be  examined  by  experts  and  all 
reasonable  effort  made  to  conserve  fuel.  Correct  equip- 
ment and  correct  methods  of  operation  would  save  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  in  industrial  plants. 
It  is  the  coal  saved  by  the  industries  that  will  set  free 
transportation  facilities  sorely  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  hauling  coal.  One-third  the  railroad  tonnage 
is  coal. 

(12)  Furnish  homes  and  public  buildings  with  correct 
and  simple  instructions  for  operating  the  furnace,  heat- 
ing boiler  and  stove.  This  involves  using  fuel  with 
suitable  equipment  for  burning  it.  This  should  result 
in  saving  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  domestic  coal 
consumed. 


^The  author  has  overlooked  lack  of  market  as  a  cause  of  lost 
time.  This  was  an  important  cause  of  non-operation  of  spot-coal 
mines  in  1919.— Editor. 

*See  "The  Economical  Use  of  Coal  in  Railway  I.,oromotives," 
Cir.  No.  8.  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois.     (Prepared  by  J.  M.  Snodgrass  and  others.) 
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ONE  YEAR'8  FUEL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND   ITS  COAL  EQUIVALENT* 


TABLE  VII. 


One  Year's  Fuel 
Kind  of  Fuel  Consumption 

Peat 25,000  tons 

Natural  gas...     800  billion  cu. ft. 

Wood 80  million  cords 

Water  power,.     7.5     million     developed 
water  horse  power 


Ajpprox.  Coal 
Equivalent 
(Net  Tons)        Conversion  Factors 

12,500   2  tOM  =   I  ton  coal 
27,000,000  30,000cu.ft.     Itoncoal 
40,000,000  2 cords-  Itoncoal 


Petroleum 360  million  bbls. 

Coal 650  million  tons . 


33  per  cent  load  factor 
5  lb.  coal  per  horse- 
power 

3.6  bblB.=   I  ton  coal 


55.000.000 

100,000.000 
650.000,000 

Total 872,012  500 

6  Calculated  in  a  basis  cf  13,000  R.t.u.  per  pound. 


(13)    Extend  the  practice  of  placing  coal  in  storage.* 
The  conditions  under  which  this  can  be  safely  performed 

•See  "The  Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal,"  by  H.  H.  Stoek,  Cir. 
No.  6,  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 


are  now  available  to  the  manufacturer,  and  now  that 
we  have  learned  how  coal  may  be  safely  .stored,  the 
"load  curve"  on  the  mining  industry  should  be  greatly 
improved.  Coal  should  be  stored  at  or  near  its  point 
of  consumption. 

^4;  Extend  electrification.  The  full  use  of  electrical 
energy  offers  the  most  promising  means  of  .saving  coal. 
Conservation  by  co-operation  of  water  power,  steam 
power  and  electricity  opens  large  possibilitie.s  for  saving 
coal,  capital  and  labor.  This  is  contemplated  by  the 
super-po\\3r  plan  now  being  investigated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  fU.  S.  Geological  Survey)  and  a 
report  is  in  preparation  by  an  engineering  staff.  This 
will  set  forth  the  facts  as  to:  Ca)  Needs  for  super-power, 
(b)  characteristics  of  an  installation,  Cc)  location  of 
suitable  super-power  lines,  (d)  estimated  costs,  (e) 
estimated  economies  and  other  details. 


This  Loader  Runs  on  the  Coal  Bottom  and 
Does  Not  Use  the  Mine  Tracks* 


Machine  Rams  Itself  Under  the  Coal  To  Be  Loaded  —  Falling 
Coal  Cannot  Injure  It — Conveyors  Hold  Three-Quarters  of  a  Ton, 
Which  Capacity  Is  Available  if  Car  Supply  Is  Momentarily  Delayed 


:c 


By  G.  F.  Dillig 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  of  coal  under  ground  may  be  readily 
divided  into  three  processes,  viz.:  breaking  down, 
loading  out  and  haulage.  In  the  first  and  third 
divisions  much  progress  has  been  made  through  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  appliances,  but  in  the  second 
little,  if  any,  advance  has  been  achieved  in  the  many 
centuries  during  which  the  art  of  coal  mining  has  been 
practiced.  Except  in  a  few  instances  coal  is  still 
shoveled  and  loaded  by  man  power,  as  in  the  earliest 
times. 

In  the  design  of  the  tractor  loader  about  to  be  de- 
scribed four  cardinal  facts  have  been  kept  in  mind. 
These  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  loading  of  coal  into  the  mine  car  is  the 
largest  single  item  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of 
production.  All  other  operations  are,  comparatively, 
far  less  costly  and  are  already  being  performed  rapidly 
and  satisfactorily  by  mechanical  means.  Consequently 
a  machine  that  will  successfully  perform  this  operation 
opens  tremendous  possibilities  for  further  economy.  Not 
only  does  such  a  machine  reduce  the  labor  cost  but  it 
saves  expense  by  concentrating  the  work  in  a  smaller 
area  than  suffices  when  coal  is  loaded  by  hand. 

(2)  A  machine  of  this  kind  in  order  to  be  successful 
must  be  of  the  simplest  possible  form  and  design.  It 
must  be  exceedingly  mobile  and  capable  of  being  taken 
in  and  around  sharp  curves,  through  restricted  passages 
and  crosscuts.  It  must  be  suited  for  the  performance 
of  effective  work  in  remote  portions  of  the  mine,  at  the 
face  and  in  quarters  cramped  by  mine  posts. 

(3)  Such  a  machine  must  be  of  correct  design  and 
detail  and  the  material  entering  into   its  construction 


♦Brief  abstract  of  articl.-  entitled  "Dillig  Tractor  Loader."  road 
befoie  the  West  Virginia    Mining  Institute  at   the  Dec.    S  mooting. 


must  be  intelligently  used  as  well  as  of  the  best  quality 
procurable.  No  class  of  machinery  receives  harder 
usage  and  more  abuse  than  does  a  machine  which  is 
employed  in  mining.  To  be  successful  a  machine  must 
require  few  repairs  and  cost  a  minimum  for  mainte- 
nance. 

Only  One  Machine  Thus  Far  Constructed 

During  the  last  year  I  have  built  an  experimenral 
machine  and  put  it  to  work.  Its  principle  of  operation, 
its  simple  mechanism,  its  mobility,  compactness  and 
ability  to  load  coal  rapidly  have  all  been  tested  with 
satisfactory  results.  From  the  experiences  designs  have 
been  prepared  for  machine--  which  will  embody  the  basic 
principles  of  the  experimental  loader,  while  containing 
certain  improvements  that  will  enhance  its  accessibility, 
capacity  and  endurance. 

The  materials  employed  in  this  loader  have  been 
selected  with  due  care  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
to  serve.  The  frame  for  the  tractor  carriage,  ram 
conveyor  and  rear  conveyor  is  built  up  of  open-hearth 
rolled  steel.  All  the  frame  castings  and  gear  housings 
are  of  steel.  Cast  iron  is  used  in  only  one  place  in  the 
machine  and  there  only  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
housing.  All  gears  are  of  nickel-alloy  steel,  htat-treated; 
the  shafts  are  either  nickel  or  carbon  steel,  heat-treated 
and  ground.  The  conveyor  chains  are  of  the  roller- 
bearing  type  and  have  nickel-steel  pins  and  rollers  that 
have  been  hardened  and  ground.  Both  the  rear  and 
swinging  conveyor  are  42  in.  wide,  and  the  maximum 
shoveling  capacity  is  2^  tons  per  minute. 

The  length  of  the  machine  is  21  ft.;  its  height  4  ft.  6 
in.  The  gage  is  46  in.  from  center  to  center  of  tractor 
arm,  while  the  weight  is  approximately  11,000  lb.     The 
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DILLIG  TRACTOR  LOADER  PUSHES  THE  NOSE  OF  ITS  FRONT  CONVEYOR  UNDER  THE  COAL  TO  BE  LOADED 
Extreme  mobility  marks  this  machine.     It  goes  up  to  the  coal  to  be  loaded  wherever  the  coal  may  be  and  so  long  as 
the  rear  convevor  will  reach  the  car  the  machine  performs  its  work  satisfactorily  without  having  the  coal 
brought  to  it"    The  inclination  of  the  front  conveyor  is  regulated  by  a  toggle  joint    All  the  gears  in  the 
machine  operate  in  semi-grease,  giving  cleanliness,  freedom  from  friction  and  minimum  wear. 


new  models  will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
They  are  being  manufactured  by  the  Dravo  Contracting 
Co.,  for  the  Dravo-Doyle  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  visualizing  this  loader  it  may  be  convenient  to 
consider  the  machine  as  being  made  up  of  three  distinct 
units,  each  driven  by  an  electric  or,  if  necessary,  an  air 
motor.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tractor 
unit.  The  ram  and  front  conveyor  come  second,  while 
the  swinging,  adjustable  rear  conveyor  ranks  third. 

Tractor  Gears  Run  in  Semi-Grease 

The  tractor  belts  are  composed  of  built-up  rolled-steel 
shoes  having  large-size  openings  through  which  dirt  and 
coal  may  work,  thus  preventing  clogging.  These  shoes 
are  fitted  with  roller  bearings;  their  pins  are  of  nickel 
steel,  heat-treated,  carbonized  and  ground,  provision 
being  made  for  lubrication  with  grease.  The  rollers 
likewise  are  accurately  ground  and  provided  with  ample 
grease  chambers  so  that  the  belt  need  not  be  lubricated 
more  frequently  than  about  once  in  four  months.  The 
tractor  sprockets  are  of  cast  steel,  and  the  teeth  are 
accurately  machined. 

The  tractor  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  26-hp.  inclosed 
motor,  the  gear  train  terminating  in  an  internal  drive 
at  both  large  tractor  sprockets.  All  gears  and  shafts 
in  this  device  are  heat-treated  nickel-steel,  and  the  teeth 
are  accurately  cut  and  finished.  The  pinions  are  forged 
integral  with  the  shafts.  All  shafts  except  that  of  the 
internal-drive  pinions  are  supported  in  ball  bearings. 
This  shaft  is  carried  in  special  bronze  boxes  of  liberal 
dimensions.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  heavy,  rigid  cast- 
steel  gear  box  incloses  the  gear  train,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  which  are  flooded  with  semi-grease  and  pro- 
tected from  coal  dust  and  other  foreign  material.  The 
internal  gear  rings  and  pinio.is  are  similarly  protected 
and  lubricated. 

Built  to  Sustain  Blows  of  Falling  Coal 

The  digging  element  is,  of  course,  the  business  end  of 
the  entire  machine.  Here  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  rigid  heavy  steel  ram  casting.  This  is  free  from 
all  mechanism  and  therefore  capable  of  withstanding 
great  punishment  from  the  impact  of  falling  slate  or 
coal.  Such  falls  are  at  all  times  mon  or  less  imminent. 
The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  the  front  end  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  the  proper  elevation  and  the  shovel 
or  ram  made  to  follow  the  bottom.  Its  frame  is  built 
up  of  heavy  channels  and  plates.  Its  conveyor  is  driven 
by  an  inclosed  motor  through  a  single  worm  reduction 


gear  inclosed  in  a  cast-steel  housing  and  operating  in 
semi-grease.  It  is  therefore  thoroughly  protected  from 
dirt  or  coal  dust.  The  worm  carries  triple  threads  ac- 
curately cut  and  polished.  It  is  built  of  high-carbon 
steel,  hardened,  ground  and  supported  by  double-row 
radial  and  thrust  ball  bearings. 

The  rear-conveyor  structure  is  designed  to  swing  hori- 
zontally through  an  arc  of  approximately  120  deg.,  and 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  elevation  desired.  The 
center  bearing  pivot  as  well  as  the  trolley  support  rollers 
are  provided  with  large  ball  bearings  so  that  movement 
of  this  mechanism  from  side  to  side  may  be  accom- 
plished with  small  effort.  The  ability  to  swing  the  rear 
conveyor  at  will  is  of  great  importance  in  loading  cars 
and  when  passing  through  narrow  entries  and  crosscuts. 

On  this  unit  an  inclosed  electric  motor  drives  the 
conveyor  through  a  series  of  reductions  consisting  of 
silent  chains  and  bevel  gears,  all  inclosed  in  grease-tight 
cast-steel  housings. 

Operation  of  this  machine  is  extremely  simple.  It  is 
advanced  and  the  large  rigid  shovel  at  the  front  end 
pushed  under  the  coal  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  shoveling  by  hand,  except  that  as  the  shovel 
or  ram  advances  the  conveyor  picks  up  the  coal  and 
moves  it  to  the  second  or  rear  conveyor,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  deliver  the  coal  to  the  mine  car.  The  opera- 
tion is  thus  rendered  continuous. 

Storage  on  Conveyor  Three-Quarters  of  a  Ton 

While  the  loaded  car  is  being  taken  away  and  an 
empty  put  in  its  place  the  operative,  if  he  chooses,  can 
charge  both  conveyors  with  a  load  of  coal  approximating 
1,500  lb.    Some  saving  in  time  may  thus  be  effected. 

Emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the  following  considerations: 
(a)  The  Dillig  tractor  loader  is  a  single-purpose 
machine  intended  for  loading  only,  (b)  It  requires  no 
rails  and  only  a  fairly  good  bottom  for  its  operation. 
In  going  from  place  to  place  it  runs  astride  the  rails 
and  crosses  over  then  without  tearing  them  up.  (c)  The 
machine  is  extremely  mobile.  It  may  be  moved  from 
right  to  left,  forward  or  backward,  with  equal  ease  and 
under  the  action  of  a  simple  control,  (d)  Where  the 
face  has  been  shattered  and  broken  but  not  brought 
down  the  machine  by  a  few  repeated  ramming  strokes 
can  readily  dislodge,  bowl  over  and  load  out  the  coal. 

(e)  The  machine  is  of  a  powerful  and  rugged  design, 
weight  being  placed   where  it  will  do  the  most   good. 

(f)  Extreme   simplicity    and   accessibility    are    notable 
features  of  the  machine. 
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Lignite  Bricks  Pave  Canada's  Way 
To  Fuel  Independence 

Lignite  Utilization  Board  to  Place  Briquets  on  Market 

—  If  They  Prove  a  Commercial  Success 

300  New  Plants  Will  Be  Erected 

By  Walter  Noble  Burns 

Chicago,   111. 

LIGNITE  briquets  bid  fair  to  win  for  Canada  fuel 
^  independence  from  the  United  States.  Though 
Canada  is  second  only  to  this  country  in  coal  resources, 
it  imports  more  than  half  its  fuel  from  us.  More  than 
400,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  brought  annually 
into  western  Canada   alone. 

Tentative  operations  in  making  lignite  briquets  have 
been  begun  in  a  plant  established  at  Bienfait,  Sask., 
by  the  Dominion  Government  in  co-operation  with  the 
governments  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  The  plant 
will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  briquets  a  year, 
the  briquets  having  practically  the  same  heating  power 
as  anthracite  and  selling  at  half  the  price. 

Briquets  May  Tend  to  Reduce  Coal  Prices 

The  30,000  tons  of  briquets  will  be  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  compared  to  Canada's  fuel  requirements. 
But  when  the  public  has  been  educated  to  the  use  of 
this  fuel  and  a  market  firmly  established,  the  plant 
will  be  increased  in  size  and  others  built.  According 
to  Government  plans,  the  number  of  plants  will  keep 
pace  with  the  developing  market.  If  the  venture  proves 
a  commercial  success  the  plans  call  for  300  factories 
to  be  built  in  the  next  few  years  throughout  the  lignite 
fields  of  western  Canada.  With  such  a  number  of  fac- 
tories Canada  can  manufacture  enough  lignite  bricks 
to  supply  its  home  market  and  make  an  important  dent 
in  the  fuel  markets  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Even  at  this  formative  stage  of  the  in- 
dustry it  seems  logical  to  expect  that  eventually  lignite 
briquets  will  prove  an  influential  factor  in  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  coal. 

The  Lignite  Utilization  Board  was  formed  in  Nov- 
ember, 1918,  by  an  order  in  council  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  R.  A.  Ross,  a  well-known  engineer,  was 
appointed  chairman,  and  associated  with  him  were  J. 
A.  Sheppard,  of  Moose  Jaw,  and  J.  M.  Leamy,  of 
Winnipeg,  both  expert  engineers,  the  latter  electrical 
engineer  to  the  Manitoba  Government. 

Early  Briquets  Unable  to  Stand  Shipment 

At  that  time  the  briqueting  of  lignite  was  in  only 
an  experimental  stage.  It  had  been  accomplished  but 
not  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  commercially  valuable. 
The  briquets  of  the  pioneer  makers  were  easily  broken 
and  consequently  would  not  stand  shipment.  This  was 
largely  because  of  improper  binder.  Also  they  were 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion,  which  precluded 
their  being  kept  in  any  quantity  in  storage.  The  prob- 
lem confronting  the  board  therefore  was  practically  a 
first-hand  one. 

Though  Canada  is  remarkably  rich  in  coal  beds,  its 
fuel  problem  from  the  beginning  has  been  constant  and 
serious.  The  coal  mines  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
supply  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Quebec,  but,  as  coal 
barges  cannot  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  river  far  above 
Montreal  because  of  rapids,  Ontario  is  almost  wholly 
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dependent  upon  imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
coal  field.s  in  the  Western  Province.s  are  even  richer 
but  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  as  yet  to  .sup- 
ply the  home  market. 

The   area   of  coal   lands   in    Canada    i.s   estimated   at 
111,169    .square    miles,    containing   845,900,000   tons   of 
semi-anthraciie,  313,573,000,000  tons  of  bituminous,  932,- 
053,000,000  tons  of  sub-bituminous  and  111,286,000/>00 
tons    of    lignite.      Despite    these    immense    natural   re- 
sources, the  Canadian  ouput  of  coal  is  only  about  15,- 
000,000  tons  annually.     The  imports   from  the  United 
States    in    1916 — the    last    official    figures    available — 
amounted  to   17,000,000  tons,  or  over  53   per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption.     Though  much  capital  has  been 
invested  recently  in  Canadian  coal  mines  and  the   in- 
dustry is  rapidly  growing,  the  relative  proportions  be- 
tween home  and  foreign  supply  remain  practically  the 
same  today. 

Could  Supply  the  World  for  Half  Century 

The  lignite  fields  are  mainly  in  central  and  southern 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  extend  across  the  bor- 
der into  the  northern  tier  of  Western  States.  Thev 
contain  enough  fuel  to  supply  the  entire  world  for  at 
least  half  a  century  if  the  world  had  to  depend  upon 
them  alone.  It  was  evident  at  the  outset  that  if  the 
Lignite  Utilization  Board  solved  the  problem  of  manu- 
facturing commercial  briquets  it  would  also  go  far 
toward  solving  Canada's  fuel  problem. 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  finance  the  board's  work.  Half  of  this  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Dominion  Government  and  half  by  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  The  board 
spent  months  in  investigations  of  all  known  methods 
of  carbonizing  and  briqueting  coal.  It  found  success- 
ful carbonization  in  use  in  the  United  States.  But 
those  engaged  in  the  work  south  of  the  border  were 
concerned  chiefly  with  obtaining  byproducts  such  as 
oil,  pitch,  ammonia  sulphate  and  gas.  Manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  moreover,  were  dealing  with  a 
problem  different  from  that  confronting  the  board 
because  they  were  using  a  much  higher  grade  coal 
than  lignite.  The  board  learned  that  its  problem  had 
not  been  solved  anywhere  and  that  there  was  not. 
either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  a  single  plant 
that  was  turning  out  lignite  briquets  on  a  large  com- 
mercial scale. 

Much  Preliminary  Research  Necess.\ry 

The  board  thereupon  turned  its  attention  to  original 
experimentation.  It  was  necessary  to  learn  the  rela- 
tive weathering  and  storing  qualities  of  raw.  air-dried 
and  oven-dried  carbonized  briquets:  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  heat  to  the  pulverized  lignite,  the  rate  of 
carbonization,  the  fineness  of  pulverization  best 
adapted  to  the  product  as  well  as  the  best  binder  and 
the  proper  quantity  to  be  used.  The  solution  of  these 
questions  was  preliminary  to  that  of  the  right  kind 
of  machinery  to  install  in  order  to  insure  successful 
manufacture,  uniformity  of  product  and  continuit>- 
of  output. 

Having  achieved  a  degree  of  success  in  carboniza- 
tion, the  board  began  the  erection  of  the  pioneer  bri- 
quet factory  of  Canada.  The  site  selected  was  at 
Bienfait.  Sask..  on  the  Souris  River  and  in  t'-io  heart 
of  one  of  the  greatest  lignite  fields  in  the  D.^ninion. 

The  plant  is  now  completed.  Equipping  it  wa>  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  erection.    Many  difficulties  had 
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to  be  overcome.  The  apparatus  and  machinery  were 
changed  a  number  of  times  before  a  satisfactory  out- 
put was  obtained.  Application  of  heat  in  the  carboni- 
zation of  the  powdered  lignite  was  a  delicate  process. 
Too  little  heat  would  not  drive  off  the  gases  and  too 
much  would  burn  the  coal,  while  uneven  heat  resulted 
in  a  non-uniform  product.  Niceties  of  adjustment 
were  obtained  only  through  painstaking  effort  long 
continued.  This  Vi^as  only  one  of  many  subtle  prob- 
lems the  board  had  to  settle  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  finality.  The  plant  is  now  in  tentative 
operation,  briquets  are  being  made,  and  the  public 
w^ill  have  its  first  chance  to  try  out  the  new  fuel  when 
they  are  offered  for  sale  next  fall. 

The  finished  product  of  the  mill  has  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  kind  of  tests.  The  briquets  have  been 
soaked  in  water,  frozen,  thawed  and  frozen  again, 
after  which  they  burned  as  readily  as  when  fresh  from 
the  press.  The  danger  from  spontaneous  combustion 
has  been  overcome,  as  has  also  been  the  brittleness 
of  the  original  product.  This  permits  of  rough 
handling  and  long  shipments. 

Briquets  made  in  this  mill  represent  low-grade 
lignite  transformed  into  a  product  possessing  all  the 
good  qualities  of  anthracite.  Two  tons  of  lignite  make 
one  ton  of  briquets  containing  as  much  heat  as  an 
equal  weight  of  high-grade  hard  coal  but  selling  for 
half  its  price.  It  is  believed  that  a  market  will  soon 
be  built  up  for  the  new  product  and  that  additional 
factories  will  spring  up  rapidly.  This  in  turn  may 
quite  possibly  revolutionize  the  whole  fuel  situation 
of  Canada. 


There  was  a  heavy  decrease  in    ne  tonnage  of  anthracite 

and  bituminous  coal  transported  on  the  canals  of  New  York 

State  during  the  1920  season  of  navigation  when  compared 

with  the  tonnage  of  1918  and  1919.     A  comparison  oi  the 

tonnages  carried  during  the  three  years  shows  the  following: 

1918  1919  1920 

Anthracite     100,705  82,788  53.686 

Bituminous    44,086  9.128  7.976 

Of  the  tonnage  carried  in  the  season  just  closed  there 
were  transported  over  the  Erie  Canal  r.7,257  tons  of  an- 
thracite and  3.938  tons  of  bituminous,  &n<\  over  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal  16,429  tons  of  anthracite  a '.d  4,038  tons  of 
bituminous. 


Development  of  Alaska's  Coal  Resources 
Shown  in  Annual  Mineral  Report 

THE  annual  report  on  mineral  resources  and  production 
in  Alaska  for  1920  is  now  in  preparation  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Department  of  Interior.  Complete  statistics  of  the 
mineral  production  of  Alaska  cannot  be  collected  for  four 
or  five  months,  but  some  of  the  important  features  of  this 
report  relating  to  mining  development  during  the  year  are 
issued  herewith. 

Though  the  mining  industry  of  Alaska  as  a  whole  suf- 
fered a  serious  depression  in  1920,  yet  the  value  of  the 
total  mineral  output  was  greater  than  in  1919,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  copper, 
largely  to  be  credited  to  the  four  large  copper  mines  in 
the  territory.  The  value  of  the  total  mineral  production 
of  Alaska  was  $19,620,913  in  1919  and  about  $22,070,000 
in  1920.  The  output  of  the  gold  placers  has  decreased,  but 
that  of  the  gold  lode  mines  has  been  maintained. 

VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  ALASKA  IN   1919  AND   1920 


Gold 

1919 

$9,426,032 

8,783,063 

705,273 

73,663 

73,400 

72,822 

343,547 

143,113 

$19,620,913 

1920 
$8,000,000 

Copper 

12,400,000 

Silver 

900,000 

Platinum  and  allied  metals 

80,000 

Tin 

20.000 

Lead 

142,000 

Coal 

380,000 

Petroleum,  marble,  gypsum,  quicksilver,  etc. . . . 
Totals 

148,000 
$22,070,000 

•The  bog  extond.s  from  AVicklow  Head  to  Galway  on  the  south 
and  from  Howth  Head  to  SIIro  on  the  north  and  is  perhaps  the 
bltjjfost  peat  bod  In  tlu>  world.  In  Kings  and  Klldare  Counties 
It  19  25  ft.  thick.  Methods  such  as  these  are  not  suited  to  the 
use  of  peat  industrially,  espocially  where  the  material  has  to  be 
transported  by  railroad  and  must  compete  with  good  coal. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  was  the 
beginning  of  systematic  underground  exploration  of  the 
Matanuska  coal  field  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Mining  was  continued  in  this  field  also  by  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  on  about  the  same  scale 
as  in  previous  years,  to  obtain  fuel  for  the  railroad  and  the 
nearby  towns.  Much  underground  work  was  done  by  the 
Bering  River  Coal  Co.  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bering 
River  field,  but  no  coal  was  produced  except  for  use  at  the 
mine.  The  Alaska  Coal  &  Petroleum  Co.  also  continued 
underground  explorations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  field. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  between  Fairbanks  and 
Healy  Creek  (except  for  the  Tanana  River  bridge)  early 
in  1920  made  the  Nenana  coal  accessible,  but  the  temporary 
bridge  at  Nenana  River  was  washed  out  by  a  flood,  and  the 
coal  was  carried  across  the  river  by  aerial  tram.  During 
1920  coal  was  mined  in  the  Nenana  field  at  the  Burns  and 
Calderhead  mines,  operated  under  temporary  permits.  A 
lease  was  granted  to  the  Healy  River  Coal  Mining  Co.  in 
the  same  field.  Lignitic  coal  also  was  mined  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region  and  in  other  parts  of  Alaska. 
A  coal  land  lease  was  granted  in  the  Cook  Inlet  field.  The 
coal  production  in  1920  was  about  68,000  tons;  that  in  1919 
was  60,674  tons. 
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Why  the  Export  Coal  Business  of  America 

Should  Be  Built  Up-IV 

World  Shortage  of  Coal  Likely  for  Several  Years  and  This  Country 
Must  Fill  the  Need — Our  Merchant  Marine  Needs  the  Encouragement 
an  Extensive  Coal  Trade  Would  Provide     An  Ideal  Weight  Equalizer 

By  Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  Ph.D.* 


IN  CONCLUDING  the  preceding  instalment  of  this 
article  we  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  further  analysis 
of  statistics  showing  the  weight  balance  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  As  they  stand,  the  figures  can  hardly  be 
used  as  the  proper  basis  of  estimating  the  need  or  the 
lack  of  need  of  a  tonnage  equalizer  such  as  England 
possesses  in  her  coal  exports.  A  threefold  reduction  is 
necessary.  We  have  to  analyze  our  exports  and  imports 
first  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  vessels  required  to  carry 
different  commodities;  secondly,  as  to  the  respective 
deadweight  tonnage  requirements  of  different  commod- 
ity movements,  and,  thirdly,  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
our  exports  go  and  from  which  our  imports  come. 
General  comparisons  of  the  respective  weights  of  total 
imports  and  exports  bring  us  nowhere.  Only  a  detailed 
study  covering  the  three  main  points  just  enumerated 
will  place  us  in  a  position  from  which  the  real  merits 
of  the  case  can  be  intelligently  judged.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss these  three  items  in  their  order. 

The  first  point  deals  with  vessel  types.  In  order  to 
understand  the  relation  of  coal  exports  to  merchant 
shipping  we  must  know  that  merchant  ships  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  types:  (1)  Fast  liners  which 
carry  passengers  and  general  freight,  usually  both; 
(2)  specialty  steamers,  such  as  tanks,  refrigerator 
steamers,  colliers,  special  ore  carriers,  etc.,  which  be- 
cause of  their  construction  may  be  used  for  one  kind 
of  cargo  only,  and  (3)  tramps,  the  ships  which  carrj- 
the  bulk  commodities  of  commerce,  roaming  about  with- 
out a  schedule  to  whatever  place  happens  to  offer  an 
attractive  cargo. 

Tramp  Vessels  Carry  the  World's  Coal 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  international  coal 
trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  in  tramps.  So  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  coal  exports  today  are  valu- 
able to  us  as  return  freight  for  incoming  cargoes  the 
only  kind  of  cargoes  we  are  interested  in  is  tramp 
cargoes.  We  have  to  find  out  how  much  of  our  imports 
are  carried  in  tramps,  where  they  come  from  and  what 
outbound  cargo  besides  coal  we  have  for  these  incoming 
tramps. 

How  important  such  an  analysis  is  for  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  real  significance  of  coal  exports  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example  of  our  trade  with  the  middle 
American  region.  In  1918  the  import  movement  from 
that  region  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately twelve  million  long  tons  while  the  exports 
weighed  less  than  seven  million.  One  might  imme- 
diately conclude  that  here  is  a  good  market  for  coal,  as 
coal  could  be  used  in  establishing  the  proper  balance 
between  imports  and  exports.  But  study  of  the  details 
of  the  case  easily  bars  such  conclusions. 


♦Professor  of  commerce.  James  Milliken  University.  Decatur.  111. 


About  half  our  imports  from  this  middle  American' 
region  is  oil,  which  is  transported  in  tank  ves.sels,  and 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  other  half  is  bananas,  which  also 
require  better  transportation  facilities  than  are  afforded 
by  the  common  tramp.  There  is  some  molasses,  which 
of  late  also  has  been  transported  by  the  tank  method. 
That  leaves  only  sugar  and  ore.  Much  of  the  ore  is 
destined  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  works,  which  is  putting 
into  service  a  fleet  of  special  ore  carriers.  These  ships 
do  not  bother  with  coal  cargoes,  but  rely  for  profitable 
employment  upon  the  quickest  possible  turn-around.  So 
with  the  exception  of  sugar,  some  of  which  is  carried 
by  liners,  there  is  no  out-and-out  tramp  cargo.  This 
case  may  suffice  to  show  how  carefully  conclusions  have 
to  be  drawn  if  entirely  erroneous  deductions  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Establishing  the  Need  for  Coal  Exports 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light  we  would  now  have 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  our  exports  and  imports 
respectively  moves  in  tramps.  If  we  could  definitely 
establish  this  fact  it  would  be  a  big  step  toward  proving 
the  need  for  coal  exports  as  a  tonnage  equalizer — in 
other  words  as  return  freight  for  excessive  tramp 
imports. 

Generally  speaking,  tramps  carry  raw  materials,  such 
as  cotton,  jute,  ore,  grain,  etc.,  while  manufactured 
goods  choose  liners.  Our  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
manufactured  goods  and  our  imports  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs — that  is,  if  we  forget  coal,  our  exports 
are  prevailingly  liner  cargoes  and  our  imports  tramp 
cargoes.  The  tendency  is  for  our  imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  foodstuffs  to  increase  and  for  their  exportation 
to  decrease — at  least  relatively  speaking.  On  the  other 
hand,  larger  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  required 
to  liquidate  our  indebtedness,  particularly  to  Latin 
America  and  to  Asia,  the  main  sources  of  our  imports. 

This  transformation  of  our  foreign  trade  character- 
ized by  the  swing  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from 
the  export  to  the  import  side  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  charts.  The  two  diagrams  5.how  exports  and 
imports  respectively,  not  the  actual  figures  but  only 
in  per  cent.  One  can  read  from  them  at  a  glance  how 
our  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  which 
during  the  period  1830  to  1870  made  up  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  our  export  trade,  gradually  decreased 
to  about  40  per  cent.  During  1918,  due  to  our  heavy 
shipments  of  war  materials,  these  commodities  contrib- 
uted even  less  than  30  per  cent.  The  import  side  tells 
just  the  reverse  story,  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
rising  from  about  20  per  cent  to  over  50  per  cent. 

This  tendency  will  continue  and  is  likely  to  gain 
momentum,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  process  of  the 
industrialization  of  the  United  States  slowly  but  surely 
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continues;  (2)  the  war  has  made  us  a  creditor  nation. 
Our  foreign  investments  amounted  to  about  thirteen 
billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1919,  while  only  about  one 
billion  dollars  worth  of  American  securities  were  held 
abroad.  This  enormous  foreign  loan  eventually  must 
at  least  bear  interest. 

That  means  that  our  total  imports  at  some  not  too 
distant  future  date  will  have  to  exceed  our  exports.  A 
constructive  foreign  trade  policy  requires  that  everj-^ 
effort  be  made  to  have  these  imports  take  such  form  and 
move  in  such  channels  that  they  shall  not  undermine 
our  own  industrial  prosperity.  That  means  that  these 
imports  must  largely  take  the  form  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials.  Just  when  this  reversal  of  our  trado 
balance  will  occur  is  hard  to  predict.  Messrs.  Vanderlip 
and  Williams,  in  their  excellent  analysis  of  our  inter- 
national trade  balance  entitled  "The  Future  of  Our 
Foreign  Trade,"  seem  to  expect  the  actual  swing  to  an 
excess  of  imports  in  the  late  twenties.  Our  export  of 
shipping,  banking,  insurance  and  like  services  will  help 
the  transition  while  continued  investments  will  delay  it. 

Coal  Exports  Likely  To  Be  Needed  Soon 

Thus  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  we 
shall  need  coal  exports  before  long,  and  as  wise  trade 
policy  takes  the  long  distance  view  of  things.  We 
must  see  into  the  future  and  lay  our  plans  today  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  future.  And  there  are  several 
reasons  why  the  present  time  is  particularly  opportune 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  strong  coal  export  trade. 
The  world  faces  a  coal  shortage  for  the  next  few  years 
and  we  are  the  only  nation  that  can  fill  the  gap.  The 
trade  of  our  strongest  competitor  is  swung  loose  from 
its  moorings  and  our  young  merchant  marine  needs  the 
encouragement  which  a  large  volume  of  coal  exports 
can  afford  it. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  future  possibilities,  but  we 
wish  to  know  how  matters  stand  today.  General  esti- 
mates, however,  are  the  best  we  can  produce.  We 
found  that  about  40  per  cent  of  our  exports  i  value) 
is  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  While  their  weight 
is  undoubtedly  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  total  exports,  the  weight  of  exports  carried  in  tramps 
probably  is  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  sea- 
borne exports — a  large  portion  of  our  wheat  exports 
move  by  liners;  mineral  oil.  which  is  a  very  important 
export  item  as  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  moves  by 
special  vessels,  and  cotton  shipments,  which  next  to 
coal  probably  provides  the  biggest  tramp  employment 
of  all  American  exports,  are  decidedly  seasonal  in  nature 
and  therefore  play  a  relatively  unimportant  part  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
probably  two-thirds  of  our  imports  come  by  tramps. 
Assuming  these  estimates  to  be  approximately  correct 
we  get  a  very  different  picture  from  that  shown  by  our 
table  U"  the  preceding  instalment)  comparing  the 
British  and  American  trade  positions.  There  are  several 
features  which  clearly  point  to  an  increasing  signifi- 
cance of  exported  coal  for  the  American  trade  balance 
and  to  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain — rapidly 
increasing  coal  exports  for  the  United  States,  rapid  de- 
crease for  the  United  Kingdom,  rapid  increase  of  im- 
ports for  the  United  States  and  practical  stagnation 
for  Great  Britain,  relatively  slow  increstse  of  exports 
exclusive  of  coal  for  the  United  States  as  against  Great 
Britain's  pressing  need  for  greater  exports. 

If  our  assumptions  are  correct,  then  our  coal  exports 
>n  1920  just  about  afforded  enough  weight  to  offset  the 


excess  weight  of  our  imports  over  our  exports — speaking 
of  that  portion  of  our  sea-borne  trade  which  is  carried 
by  tramps.  But  that  conclusion  again  is  based  too 
largely  upon  assumptions.  We  have  to  analyze  the  mat- 
ter still  further.  As  will  be  remembered,  two  additional 
modifying  factors  remain  to  be  discussed. 

The  second  point  refers  to  different  amounts  of  dead- 
weight tonnage  required  in  the  transportation  of  dif- 
ferent commodities.  To  use  a  technical  term,  commodi- 
ties differ  as  to  their  load  factor,  which  is  the  index 
showing  how  many  weight  tons  of  a  given  cargo  may 
be  stowed  in  a  vessel  ton.  The  mere  weight  of  imports 
and  exports  is  not  an  exact  indication  of  the  value  which 
coal  may  or  may  not  possess  as  a  tonnage  equalizer. 

Relation  Between  Weight  and  Cargo  Tons 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  relation  between 
weight  tons  and  cargo  tons  affects  the  need  of  cargo 
space  the  following  facts  may  be  cited.  In  1918  the 
3,500,000  long  tons  of  cargo  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  middle  American  region  required  less  than 
400,000  deadweight  tons  for  their  transportation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  20,500,000  tons  going  to  Europe 
needed  6,800,000  deadweight  tons.  This  means  that  in 
the  first  case  the  average  cargo  ton  carried  nine  weight 
tons  in  the  course  of  the  year  against  less  than  three 
in  the  second  case.  Of  course,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  definitely  state  just  what  the  tramp  tonnage  required 
in  each  of  our  trade  services  is  and  just  exactly  how 
many  tons  of  coal  are  needed  to  fill  empty  tramp  space 
for  the  return  voyage.  We  have  to  be  content  to  state 
the  problem,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  studies 
which  will  accurately  prove  what  we  are  trying  to  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way. 

The  third  point  brings  the  discussion  to  a  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  coal  export  trade  in 
relation  to  the  excess  of  inbound  deadweight  tonnage 


regions  to  which  u.  s.  exih~)rts  required  greater  ton- 
xage  than  that  in  the  opposite  direction  ^fiscal 

YEAR   19I8> 
cln  1,000  Tons) 


Region  of  Shipment: 
European  and 

Mediterranean 

West  and  South  Africa- 
East  Asian 

River  Plate 

Australian 

Peruvian 


REGIONS  FROM  WHICH  V   S  IMPORTS  REQUIRED  GREATER  TON- 
NAGE THAN  THAT  IN  THE  OPPOSITE  DIRECTION 
(In   1,000  Tons) 

Imports           Exports  Per  Cent      Coal  Export? 
Eastern    and    Western 

Caribbej»n 3J8                  184  42           6ll 

Philippine 224                   77  t>6 

East  Indian 318                 133  oO 

Mexican 44«i*                 94  80           155t 

British  Indian 383                  191  50 

Centraland  North  Chilean               550                 318  42           324 
Antaion  and  East 

Braiilian 401                  3b0  10           735  (Braxil 

and  I'ruguaj-) 
*  Heavy  oil  shipments,     t  Mostlj-  ovoriand. 


Deadweight 

Tonnage 

Excess 

Coal  Exports 

Requirements 

in 

from 

Exports 

Imports 

Per  cent 

United  States 

6,800 

800 

88 

201  (Italy) 

123 

77 

38 

741 

493 

33 

575 

415 

28 

248 
(.Argentine) 

230 

165 

28 

75 

55 

27 

REGIONS  WHERE  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
DEADWEIGHT  TONNAGE  BALANCE  S.\TISFACTORILV 
(In  1.000  Tons) 


Hawaiian.    . 
West  Indian. 


Exports     Imports      Coal  Export-- 

8«  88 

398  408  1,795 
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rXlTED    STATES.    1830-1920 

employed  on   the  various  trade  routes  radiatinjr   from 
our  shores  or  terminating  in  our  ports. 

Using  material  furnished  us  by  the  division  of  plan- 
ning and  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  we  have 
compiled  the  following  tables,  which  divide  the  impor- 
tant trade  routes  of  our  foreign  commerce  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  deadweight  tonnage  requirements 
of  imports  and  exports.  By  incorporating  in  these 
tables  the  figures  for  our  coal  exports  we  believe  we 
have  furnished  as  adequate  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
worth  of  our  coal  exports  as  a  tonnage  equalizer  as  the 
present  supply  of  information  available  permits. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  regions  where  coal  helps  to 
bring  about  a  better  balance  between  the  respective 
tonnage  requirements  of  the  export  and  import  move- 
ments of  commodities.  It  is  also  clearly  evident  that 
our  coal  trade  to  Europe  is  rather  likely  to  oflfset  than 
to  remedy  the  tonnage  balance.  But,  as  we  have  said 
before,  other  but  merely  selfish  commercial  considera- 
tions come  into  play  to  justify  this  trade  as  much  as 
our  West  Indian  trade,  where  coal  serves  ideally  as  the 
tonnage  equalizer. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  return 
freight  factor  is  potentially  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  coal  export  situation  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  scientifically  planned  and  methodi- 
cally executed  trade  policy,  the  present  situation,  as  far 
as  shipping  is  concerned,  is  such  that  almost  any  ex- 
portation of  coal,  no  matter  in  what  direction  or  in 
what  amount,  is  justifiable  as  a  means  to  ward  off  what 
could  easily  develop  into  a  disastrous  freight-rate  situ- 
ation. There  is  no  other  commodity  which  can  stabilize 
the  charter  market  as  can  coal.  The  temporary  re- 
striction on  our  coal  exports  during  the  summer 
resulted  in  a  rapid  drop  of  charter  rates,  and  of  all  the 
merchant  fleets  our  own  is  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable. 

The  merchant  marine,  however,  is  not  the  only  branch 
of  our  economic  structure  which  benefits  from  coal  ex- 
ports. We  have  pointed  out  before  how  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  coal  exports  have  reduced  the  freight 
rates  on  imported  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  we  could 
benefit  in  this  manner  from  a  scientific  coal  export 
policy.     The  economies  thus  obtained  would  outweigh 


by  far  any  lo.«»s  which  a  slight  increase  of  the  domestic 
price  might  bring  to  the  consumer. 

Even  the  money  value  of  coal  export*  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Frequently  we  value  things  more  highly 
after  we  mourn  their  loss  than  while  we  enjoy  their 
possession.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Britain's 
coal  exports. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  coal 
exports  which  we  might  call  the  diplomatic  aapect  of 
the  matter.  The  following  quotation  may  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  point.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  the 
late  Lord  Rhondda  delivered  before  one  of  the  learned 
societies  of  England  when  he  was  as  yet  plain  Mr.  D.  A. 
Thomas  we  read:  "As  far  back  as  1552  *Newe-castele 
coles'  were  described  as  'that  thinge  that  France  can 
lyve  no  more  withowte  than  the  fyshe  \%ithowte  water.' 
and  it  was  suggested  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  a  method 
of  embarrassing  the  French,  that  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  British  coal;  a  suggestion  to  which  effect  may 
perhaps  with  advantage  be  given  should  any  trouble 
unfortunately  arise  in  the  future."  To  control  the  coal 
supply  of  a  country  means  the  possession  of  a  powerful 
weapon.  But  perhaps  we  are  in  so  fortunate  a  position 
that  we  can  spurn  such  methods  and  ignore  such  phases 
of  the  subject,  particularly  so  as  the  economic  advantage 
of  coal  exports  is  clearly  evident  and  far-reaching. 

To  sum  up.  we  may  say  that  coal  exports  are  the 
backbone  of  a  strong  merchant  marine,  to  which  they 
afford  more  ample  and  more  regular  employment  than 
any  other  commodity  of  international  commerce. 
Through  reduction  of  import  freight  rates  due  to  ton- 
nage equalization  coal  exports  cheapen  the  staff  of  life 
of  all  industrial  enterprise:  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials. Coal  exports  may  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
also  over  the  exchange  situation;  therefore  their  finan- 
cial value  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  shon.  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  are  such  that  only 
a  short-sighted  commercial  policy  can  interfere  with 
them  in  any  other  way  than  to  direct  them  into  those 
channels  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
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Cigarettes  and  Pipes  in  Gas  a  Menace  to  Safety 

Smoking  Cigarettes  and  Pipes,  in  Mines  Generating  Gas,  is  a  Dan- 

gerous^Practice  and  One  Extremely  Difficult  to  Eliminate  Because  of 

,  a  Widespread  Belief  that  Gas  Cannot  be  Ignited  from  This  Source 


WITH  much  interest,  I  have  read 
the  several  letters  relating  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  methane  can 
be  ignited  by  a  pipe  or  cigarette.  Re- 
garded from  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
question  is  not  as  "foolish"  as  some  of 
the  writers  seem  to  think.  I  regret  to 
say  that  smoking  a  pipe  at  the  working 
face  is  a  practice  far  too  common  in 
the  southern  anthracite  field,  where  the 
coal  pitches  heavily  and  the  mines  gen- 
erate gas  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  safety  lamps. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
this  section,  small  bodies  of  accumu- 
lated gas  are  frequently  encountered 
during  the  dayshift.  Although  smoking 
is  prohibited  at  several  of  the  collieries 
I  have  in  mind,  the  practice  is  carried 
on  stealthily  by  many  of  the  miners. 
The  belief  is  general  among  them  that, 
under  the  working  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  these  mines,  the  gas  cannot  be 
ignited  by  either  a  pipe  or  a  cigarette. 

Lighted  Pipe  Failed  to  Ignite  Gas 
AT  Face  of  Pitch 

An  incident  of  which  I  was  myself  a 
witness  would  seem  to  prove  the  miners' 
contention.  A  man  working  on  the  in- 
side manway  of  a  breast  had  a  ribhole 
tamped  and  ready  to  fire.  A  common 
method  of  lighting  the  fuse,  in  that  sec- 
tion, was  to  heat  a  fine  wire  red-hot  by 
thrusting  it  through  the  mesh  of  a 
safety-lamp  gauze.  Or,  the  miner 
would  go  down  to  the  heading,  light 
his  pipe  and  returning  to  the  face 
ignite  the  fuse  from  the  pipe. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  miner  had 
lighted  his  pipe  on  the  heading.  Before 
lighting  the  fuse  he  made  a  test  for 
gas  with  his  lamp,  raising  it  to  the  roof 
for  that  purpose.  The  test  showed  gas 
about  two  feet  above  the  hole  he  was 
going  to  fire.  At  that  moment,  he  re- 
membered leaving  his  pick  at  the  head 
of  the  other  manway  and  knew  he 
would  need  it  for  work  he  expected  to 
do  on  the  heading  after  firing  the  shot. 

With  his  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
the  miner  arose  and  walked  across  the 
face,  his  head  and  shoulders  for  a  time 
being  enveloped  by  the  small  body  of 
gas  he  had  found  at  the  roof.  Return- 
ing, he  lighted  the  fuse  with  his  pipe 
and  climbed  down  the  manway  to  the 
heading.     Neither  the   man's   pipe   nor 
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the  shot  fired  the  gas,  the  powder  used 
giving  little  flame  and  the  hole  being 
directed  in  another  direction.  For  my- 
self, I  failed  to  realize  what  the  man 
had  done,  until  after  the  shot  had  ex- 
ploded, when  the  risk  he  had  taken 
came  over  me. 

Prevailing  Belief  of  Safety 

Like  the  lighted  pipe,  the  red-hot 
wire  had  always  been  considered  a  safe 
means  of  lighting  a  fuse.  It  was  the 
general  belief  that  neither  of  these 
sources  of  heat  would  ignite  gas.  The 
fact  that  the  records  show  that  acci- 
dents due  to  the  ignition  of  gas  were 
infrequent  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  belief.  Had  more  accurate  records 
been  kept  they  might  show  a  different 
state  of  affairs. 

From  my  own  limited  experience,  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  where  gas 
has  been  ignited  by  a  lighted  pipe  or  a 
heated  wire.  I  have  lighted  an  acety- 
lene lamp  by  means  of  a  pipe;  but  found 
that,  in  order  to  do  the  trick,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  tobacco  burning 
so  vigorously  as  to  be  almost  in  flames. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  does  not 
prove  anything,  since  the  ignition  point 
of  acetylene  gas  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  pure  methane. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  one  point 
that  should  be  considered.  Much  of  the 
pipe  tobacco  now  on  the  market  con- 
tains saltpetre,  which  often  accumu- 
lates in  small  particles  that  burst  into 
flame  when  the  tobacco  shows  but  a  dull 
glow.  This  fact  presents  a  very  danger- 
ous condition  that  the  miner  does  not 
realize  when  he  smokes  first  one  kind 
of  tobacco  and  then  another. 

Face  to  Face  with  Conditions 
Hard  to  Eliminate 

Practically,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  condition  that  the  smoking  of  pipes 
and  cigarettes  is  being  practiced  by 
miners,  under  gaseous  conditions  re- 
quiring the  use  of  locked  safety  lamps. 
But,  what  is  of  most  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  men  do  not  believe  the 
practice  is  dangerous,  regardless  of 
rules  to  the  contrary.  To  sum  up  the 
situation,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
these  heavily  pitching  veins,  for  a  man 
to  travel  the  breasts  without  the  men 


working  there  having  ample  warning  of 
his  coming  before  he  reaches  them, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  catch  the  of- 
fender in  the  act. 

To  my  mind,  education  along  this 
line  is  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  is  important  that  tests  be  undertaken 
to  prove  conclusively  how  dangerous 
the  practice  of  smoking  is  in  places 
where  gas  is  generated  in  quantities 
that  require  the  use  of  safety  lamps. 
The  importance  of  making  such  tests 
should  appeal  to  all,  even  though  we 
may  regard  it  as  "foolish"  to  question 
the  danger  of  smoking  in  gas. 

Scranton,  Pa.         Superintendent. 


Skill  vs.  Chance  in  Mining 

Success  in  Tnining,  so  far  as  the  miner 
is    concerned,    may    result   from   his 
peculiar    skill    or    be    a    matter    of 
chance,  as  was  the  case  under  a  sys- 
tem adopted  many  years  ago  in  the 
north  of  England  but  which  happily 
lias  had  no  following  in  this  country. 
S  N    discussing    the    question    of    the 
S    skilled  and  unskilled  miner  in  Coal 
Age,  Oct.  28,  p.  904,  Jacob   Skoff,  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  the  man  who  was 
willing,    energetic    and    ambitious    and 
who  took  pleasure  in  the  performance 
of  his  work  was  the  type  of  man  who 
would     achieve    the    greatest    success, 
which  expresses  my  idea  exactly. 

Reading  his  letter  set  me  to  thinking 
that  there  are  other  elements  involved 
in  the  problem.  One  has  no  trouble  to 
recognize  a  skillful  miner  when  he 
enters  his  place.  The  road  is  clean,  the 
place  well  kept,  the  roof  supported  with 
timbers,  the  coal  spragged,  his  powder 
kept  under  lock  and  key;  in  fact  every- 
thing tells  you  the  man  knows  his  job. 

Evidences  of  Lack  of  Skill 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unskilled 
miner  is  a  grumbler  who  is  never  satis- 
fied. He  blames  his  lack  of  success  to 
bad  tools;  the  coal  is  too  hard  or  too 
soft,  and  the  roof  dangerous.  The  lat- 
ter is  generally  the  case  because  he  has 
failed  to  set  the  needed  timbers.  The 
end  of  the  month  finds  the  unskilled 
miner  unprepared.  His  place  is  not 
squared  up,  and  he  is  in  an  ugly  mood 
with  himself  and  all  about  him. 

When  cars  are  scarce  in  a  mine  is  a 
good  time  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween a  skilled  and  an  unskilled  miner. 
The  former  wastes  no  time  waiting  for 
cars,  but  busies  himself  breaking  down 
coal  and  getting  ready  for  loading  a 
good  number  of  cars  when  they  are 
set  in  his  place.     Instead  of  following 
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this  example,  the  unskilled  rrtan  goes 
home  complaining  he  cannot  work  as 
there  are  no  cars;  but  an  investigation 
shows  that  he  has  not  coal  enough  down 
to  load  one  car  if  it  was  in  his  place. 

There  are  different  ways  of  inducing 
ambition  in  men.  Some  men  are  suscep- 
tible to  flattery  and  a  little  praise  goes 
far  toward  making  them  more  active 
and  energetic.  A  good  way  is  to  bring 
a  man,  if  possible,  to  feel  his  responsi- 
bility for  doing  his  share  in  keeping  up 
the  daily  output  of  the  mine.  A  man 
with  any  sense  of  pride  will  respond  to 
such  an  appeal,  though  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  others. 

Chance  System  of  Distributing  Men 
Practiced  in  England 

In  the  north  of  England  some  years 
ago,  a  number  of  the  coal  companies 
operating  there  established  a  chance 
system  in  distributing  the  working 
places  among  their  men.  The  system 
had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  chief  advantage  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  evident  there  was  no  favor- 
itism shown.  Each  place  had  a  num- 
ber and  at  the  end  of  every  quarter 
(three  months)  a  drawing  took  place 
among  the  miners.  No  man  could  com- 
plain that  he  was  not  being  treated 
right  by  the  foreman  when  he  drew  a 
poor  place.  He  had  the  consolation, 
however,  that  he  would  probably  draw 
a  better  one  next  time. 

In  the  practical  working  of  this  sys- 
tem the  difference  between  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  miner,  was  clearly  ob- 
served. A  skilled  miner  who  drew  a 
poor  place  would  apply  himself  with 
renewed  energy  and  do  his  best  to  keep 
up  his  record,  while  the  unskilled  miner 
would  lay  down  on  the  job  and  waste 
much  of  his  time  during  the  three 
months  he  must  work  the  place.  Quite 
frequently  the  man  would  quit 
altogether. 

The  System  Did  Not  Help  the 

Mine  Foremen 

This  chance  system  by  which  the 
miners  were  permitted  to  draw  their 
working  places  every  three  months  did 
not  relieve  the  foreman,  however,  of  his 
particular  difficulties.  It  was  still  hard 
to  keep  the  men  at  work  in  the  poorer 
places,  except  where  such  places  were 
drawn  by  good,  energetic  men,  who  were 
not  afraid  and  always  willing  to  do 
their  share  of  the  work. 

Development  work  was  often  slow, 
because  it  took  men  away  from  places 
for  which  they  were  best  fitted.  There 
was  a  constant  change  of  places  every 
three  months  and  it  often  happened 
that  a  careless  miner  would  ruin  a  good 
place  before  the  three  months  were  up, 
so  that  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  chance  sys- 
tem here  described  has  been  abandoned. 
Far  better  is  it  to  distribute  the  work- 
ing places  in  a  mine  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  men.  Each  man  knows 
then  that  he  must  finish  his  place  be- 
fore he  can  get  another. 

Scarcity  of  labor,  particularly  in  the 
anthracite  region,  has  brought  about 
many   perplexing   problems    in    mining. 


Years  ago,  every  available  place  in  the 
mines  was  filled  by  two  men,  a  miner 
and  his  laborer.  The  miner  was  con- 
sidered as  a  contractor  and  hired  his 
help. 

The  contract  plan  made  everybody 
work,  since  a  miner  who  could  not 
break  down  the  coal  fast  enough  could 
not  keep  his  laborer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laborer  who  could  not  load 
what  coal  was  broken  down  by  the 
miner  would  not  be  able  to  hold  his 
place. 

Today,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  in  the  mines,  it  is  rare  to  find 
more  than  a  single  man  in  a  place. 
This  necessitates  hauling  coal  from 
many  points,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
output  of  the  mine  and  makes  haulage 
a  serious  problem  in  many  mines. 

Observation  leads  me  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  our  miners  as  a  class  are 
becoming  more  skilled  and  perform  bet- 
ter work  than  formerly.  It  is  hoped 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  conditions  in  this 
respect  will  improve,  and  we  shall  oper- 
ate the  mines  to  better  advantage  so 
that  less  coal  will  be  wasted. 

Plains,  Pa.  RICHARD  BOWEN. 


Coal  Production  in  England 

Machine  mining  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  argued  as  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  greater  production  of 
coal  per  man  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  production  per  man  in 
Great  Britain. 

REFERRING  to  the  discussion  re- 
garding the  greater  production  of 
coal  per  man  per  day,  in  the  mines  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
the  same  items  in  England,  allow  me 
to  make  a  few  comments,  based  on  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  in  English 
mines  and  over  thirty  years  in  this 
country. 

First,  it  is  true  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  mined  by  machines.  However, 
statistics  give  the  output  per  man  per 
day,  in  machine  mining,  as  3.71  tons. 
This  is  a  low  average  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  machine  mining  is  not 
the  principal  factor  concerned  in  the 
large  output  per  man  per  day,  in  this 
country.  We  may  therefore  set  it  aside 
as  being  of  minor  importance. 

Some  High  Averages  in  England 

Allow  me  to  cite  one  or  two  instances 
that  go  to  show  that  all  the  coal-min- 
ing districts  in  England  do  not  show 
the  same  low  rating  as  has  been 
claimed.  For  instance,  I  remember 
hauling  coal  from  one  man  who  mined 
and  loaded  seventy-two  10-cwt.  wagons, 
making  a  total  of  36  tons,  which  was 
the  man's  average  daily  output. 

I  willingly  admit  that  this  was  a 
high  average,  much  above  the  normal. 
What  I  consider  a  fair  daily  average  is 
shown  by  another  man  who  loaded  thirty 
wagons  of  the  same  capacity,  in  the 
same  time,  making  his  daily  average  an 
output  of  15  tons.  This,  I  believe,  can 
be  taken  as  a  normal  average  in  that 
district.  The  mines  were  worked  on  the 
longwall-retreating    system.      The    dis- 


tance the  men  had  to  travel  from  the 
shaft  to  their  working  places  was  not 
great,  which  gave  them  more  time  at 
the  working  face. 

To  show  the  effect  of  less  favorable 
conditions,  I  will  state  that  the  average 
output  per  man  per  day,  in  a  seam  lying 
a  few  hundred  feet  below,  in  the  same 
.shaft,  was  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  normal  average  previously  quoted. 
The  men  working  in  this  lower  seam 
had  numerous  difficulties  to  contend 
v/ith,  which  briefly  stated  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Natural   Hindrances  to   Mining 
British  Coal 

In  this  deep  lying  seam,  much  gas 
was  generated,  which  compelled  the  use 
of  Clanny  safety  lamps,  instead  of  the 
tallow  candles  used  by  the  miners  in  the 
upper  seam.  Again,  the  coal  was  hard 
and  there  was  much  water  in  the  roof, 
which  demanded  constant  care  in  tim- 
bering the  places.  Last  but  by  no 
means  least  were  numerous  clay  veins 
pentrating  the  coal. 

Another  element  that  acts  to  curtail 
production  in  England  is  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  workers  in  the  mine. 
Some  large  mines  in  this  country  are 
just  as  strict  in  their  requirements,  but 
they  are  not  face  to  face  with  the  same 
difficulties.  Many  English  mines  have 
inadequate  openings;  the  shafts  are 
often  small  and  the  equipment  under- 
ground crude.  Such  mines  would  re- 
quire elaborate  changes  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  handle  larger  tonnages 
than  their  present  output. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  of  the 
more  recent  openings  that  are  well 
equipped  and  second  to  none  in  this 
country.  In  respect  to  haulage,  there 
are  to  be  seen  in  England  some  of  the 
finest  systems  of  rope  haulage  that  can 
be  devised.  These  reach  underground 
for  miles  and  miles,  operating  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  mine. 

Another  of  the  chief  set-backs,  in 
English  mining,  is  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  mine  timber.  The  same  is  re- 
ported in  respect  to  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  the  conditions  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  in  England. 

My  conclusion  is  that  natural  con- 
ditions are  the  chief  factors  in  reduc- 
ing the  output  of  a  man  per  day,  in 
England,  and  increasing  the  cost  cf 
production  of  coal.  These  conditions 
are :  deep  shafts,  much  water,  hard  and 
thin  coal,  faulted  seams  often  contain- 
ing clay  veins,  small  cars  or  mine 
wagons,  etc.,  etc.      R.  W.  Lightburn. 

Cans,  Pa. 


Experiences  of  a  Tracklayer 

Many  valuable  points  develop  in  the 
daily  experiences  of  a  careful  track- 
man, who  is  often  able  to  suggest 
iniproveinents  that  are  worth  C07i- 
sidering  and  would  save  expense  and 
trouble  if  adopted. 

LOOKING  over  the  back  numbers  of 
>  Coal  Age  the  other  day,  I  became 
much  interested  in  two  or  three  excel- 
lent letters  on  the  subject  of  tracklay- 
ing  and  haulage  in  mines.     This  being 
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in  line  with  my  own  duties  leads  me 
to  offer  a  few  comments. 

One  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
letters  I  read  related  to  the  ballasting 
of  mine  tracks,  and  the  writers  advised 
the  use  of  broken  stone,  cinders  and 
ashes.  Making  the  roadbed  solid  and 
keeping  it  well  drained  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  mine  haulage,  and 
depends  much  on  the  skill  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  trackmen. 

Taking  Ballast  Into  the  Mine 

For  sometime  I  was  employed  in  the 
soft  coal  mines  in  Indiana.  The  coal 
being  underlayed  with  a  fireclay  bottom 
it  was  necessary  to  take  broken  stone 
into  the  mine  to  ballast  the  tracks.  In 
the  anthracite  region  where  I  am  now 
employed,  there  is  plenty  of  good  stone 
found  in  the  mine  and  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  good  roadbed. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  space  the 
track-ties  on  haulage  roads  2  ft.,  center 
to  center.  If  these  are  laid  on  rock 
broken  small  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  the  same  and  covered  over 
with  ashes  the  result  is  a  good  road- 
bed. The  rails  should  be  well  spiked 
to  the  ties  and  fishplated.  Few  things 
are  more  dangerous  in  haulage  than 
loose  or  high  joints.  The  latter  have 
caused  many  painful  accidents,  owing 
to  the  habit  of  boys  and  too  often  men, 
riding  the  bumpers  of  cars  and  sliding 
one  foot  along  the  rail. 

Bad  Practice  of  Driver  Boys 
Causes  Fatal  Accidents 

One  instance  that  I  recall  was  that  of 
a  driverboy  whose  foot  caught  in  a  high 
joint  in  the  rail  as  the  boy  was  riding 
the  bumper  of  his  car  and  permitting 
his  foot  to  slide  the  rail,  as  just  stated. 
Striking  the  high  joint,  the  boy  was 
thrown  under  the  car  and  killed. 

In  another  case  where  the  boy  driver 
was  performing  the  same  trick,  the 
spreader  to  which  the  tail-chain  was  at- 
tached caught  in  a  switchpoint  as  the 
car  approached  the  switch.  The  switch- 
rail  was  lifted  and  pierced  the  boy's 
stomach  causing  his  death  in  a  short 
time. 

An  accident  of  this  nature  shows  the 
importance  of  protecting  all  switch- 
points,  guardrails,  and  frogs.  A  com- 
mon practice  is  to  drive  a  short  piece 
of  wooden  rail  properly  tapered  into  the 
crotch  of  a  frog  and  otherwise  protect 
switchpoints  and  railends. 

Laying  a  Room  Switch  Requires 
Care  and  Judgmen'i 

Trackmen  should  be  careful  when 
laying  a  room  switch  or  "branch,"  as 
we  .sometimes  call  them.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  the  tracklayer 
io  not  to  blame  for  a  badly  planned 
room  switch.  A  foreman  will  often 
direct  the  miner  to  turn  a  room  at  a 
point  where  there  is  not  sufficient  dist- 
ance for  laying  a  good  branch  into  the 
room.  Had  the  tracklayer  been  called 
before  the  room  was  started,  he  would 
have  told  the  foreman  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  a  good  switch  at  that 
point,  and  that  cars  would  often  be  de- 
railed by  reason  of  the  sharp  curve. 


However,  the  trackman  on  being  told 
to  put  in  such  a  branch  will  generally 
get  a  frog  with  a  widespread  and  do 
his  best  to  make  a  good  job,  knowing 
that  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble  in  get- 
ting cars  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Every 
derailment  of  a  car  means  lost  time 
to  the  miner  and  expense  to  the  com- 
pany, which  can  only  be  avoided  by 
care  and  judgment  in  laying  the  track. 

Many  tracklayers  neglect  to  use  a 
rail-bender  when  laying  a  sharp  curve. 
Instead,  they  spring  the  rail  around 
the  curve  and  brace  it  against  the  rib 
to  hold  it  in  place.  This  practice  never 
makes  a  good  job,  as  when  the  cars 
pass  over  the  place  the  spring  of  the 
rail  tends  to  force  it  out  of  line.  If  a 
rail  bender  had  been  used  there  would 


be  no  trouble  provided  the  track  is  well 
laid  and  ballasted. 

My  advice  is,  if  a  foreman  has  a  good 
tracklayer  let  him  treat  him  right  and 
give  him  every  chance  to  do  good  work. 
It  will  pay  in  the  end.  Otherwise  the 
trackman  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
conditions  that  he  did  not  choose.  An 
experienced  trackman  can  generally 
make  valuable  suggestions  in  the  plan- 
ning of  roads,  partings,  crossovers  and 
room  switches.  Consult  him  on  all  oc- 
casions and  give  his  suggestions  care- 
ful consideration.  The  main  points  in 
tracklaying  are  good  road  bedding,  long 
bi'anches,  ditches  at  the  side  of  the  road 
for  drainage,  and  a  good  clearance 
space  between  the  car  and  the  rib. 

Pittston,  Pa.         Benjamin  Deeble. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Electrical  Installation  Gives 
Insufficient  Power 

Failure  to  obtain  the  estimated  power 
from  an  electrical  installation  may 
result  from  a  number  of  causes,  hut 
where  the  installation  has  been  m,ade 
by  a  competent  electrician  the  trou- 
ble will  generally  be  due  to  some 
fault  in  the  engine  and  not  in  the 
generators  or  distribution  of  the 
current. 

FOR  some  reason  that  has  not  as  yet 
been  discovered,  we  have  failed  to 
secure  the  power  needed  at  our  plant, 
which  is  operated  electrically.  We  are 
running  two  generators  of  150  hp.  each, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  overloaded, 
and  yet  we  cannot  get  the  power  we 
need  to  operate  the  plant. 

While  I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  electricity,  I  have 
reasoned  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
circuit.  Taking  the  matter  up  with  the 
electrician,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  A.  M.  P.  is  set  at  400  and 
insisted  that  it  should  be  set  at  500,  in 
order  to  give  us  more  power.  He  as- 
sured me,  however,  that  I  was  wrong 
and  told  me  that  I  could  get  no  more 
power  in  that  way.  Still  thinking  that 
I  am  right  and  being  unable  to  convince 
the  man  in  charge,  I  appeal  to  Coal 
Age  for  help.  Mine  Foreman. 

Chambersville,  Pa. 


tion  that  this  "should  be  set  at  500." 
Seemingly,  the  reference  is  to  the 
amperage  or  current  for  which  a 
circuit-breaker  is  set. 

Assuming  the  generators  are  operat- 
ing on  a  250-volt  circuit,  a  current  of 
400  amp.  would  correspond  to  (400  x 
250)  -f-  746  =  134  hp.,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  setting  of  the 
circuit-breaker  at  400  amp.  would  be 
about  right.  On  this  assumption,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  suggestion  of 
overloading  the  generators  to  give  a 
current  of  500  amp.  when  it  is  stated  , 
that  they  already  appear  to  be  over- 
loaded at  400  amp. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
trouble,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  engine  driving  the  generators 
rather  than  in  the  electrical  installation. 
But  this  can  only  be  determined  by 
overhauling  the  engine  and  renewing 
any  packing  or  worn  parts  that  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  de- 
velopment of  the  full   power   required. 


It  is  quite  obvious  that,  as  the  corre- 
spondent has  stated,  he  has  not  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  electricity.  We  gain 
from  his  statement,  however,  that  there 
are  two  generators  in  operation,  each 
capable  of  supplying  150  hp.  These  are. 
of  course,  operating  in  parallel  in  order 
to  make  due  provision  for  the  variable 
load  common  in  the  operation  of  a  min- 
ing plant. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  statement  that  "the 
A.  M.  P.  is  set  at  400,"  and  the  sugges- 


Working  the  Redstone  Coal, 
Pittsburgh  District 

Information  is  asked  regarding  what 
method  should  be  adopted  in  rvorking 
200  acres  of  the  Redstone  coal  in  the 
Pittsbnrgh  District. 

WE  HAVE  in  contemplation  the 
working  of  200  acres  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Redstone  coal"  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District.  It  should  be 
stated  that  all  the  coal,  in  this  200-acre 
tract,  has  been  worked  out  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh seam,  that  underlies  the  Red- 
stone coal. 

Before  going  further  in  this  under- 
taking we  are  desirous  of  securing  any 
advice  that  Coal  Age  or  its  readers  can 
give  regarding  the  quality  of  this  coal, 
and  whether  it  would  make  a  good 
seMer  as  a  byproduct,  gas  or  steam 
coal.  What  difficulties  are  likely  to  be 
met   in    this    undertaking    and    what    is 
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the  best  method  to  adopt  to  overcome 
them?  Operator. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


This  is  a  question  that  we  hope  will 
attract  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
practical  readers  operating  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  who  will  be  able  to  give 


the  desired  information  and  advice 
asked  by  this  correspondent.  The  ques- 
tion calls  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  that  can  only  be  gained 
by  long  experience  in  the  district.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  asking  for  it  the 
consideration  that  it  merits  in  its  prac- 
tical   aspect. — Editor. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination   for   Mine   Foremen, 
Thirteenth  Anthracite  District 

(Selected  Questions) 

Question — In  a  mine  where  750  mev 
are  employed  and  100  mules,  how  many 
splits  of  air  will  be  required  according 
to  law,  assuming  that  five  mules  re- 
quire as  much  air  as  one  man? 

Answer — On  this  basis,  100  mules  are 
equivalent  to  20  men  and  the  circulation 
must  provide  for  a  total  of  770  men. 
The  Anthracite  Mine  Law,  (Art.  10, 
Sec.  6)  provides  that  "not  more  than 
75  persons  shall  be  employed  at  the 
same  time  on  any  one  current  or  split 
of  air."  In  compliance  with  this  law, 
the  number  of  splits  required  in  the 
mine  will  be  770  -^  75  =  10.26,  say 
11  splits. 

Question — (a)  If  a  fa^i  is  producing 
100,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  and 
your  measurements  near  the  faces  of 
the  gangways  showed  U0,000  cu.ft , 
would  you  consider  the  ventilation  good 
or  bad?  (b)  If  bad,  what  would  you 
do  to  remedy  the  same? 

Answer  —  (a)  The  measurements 
taken  at  the  faces  of  the  gangways 
show  a  loss  of  60,000  cu.ft.,  which  is 
very  bad.  In  a  well  ventilated  mine,  the 
loss  should  not  exceed  10  or  15  per  cent. 

(b)  The  work  of  cleaning  up  the 
entries  and  air-courses  should  be 
started  at  once.  Wherever  practical, 
shorten  the  distance  the  air  must  travel 
and  avoid  sharp  angles  or  turns  in  the 
course  of  the  air.  Enlarge  all  break- 
throughs and  crosscuts  so  that  the  area 
of  each  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  gangway.  Repair  all 
stoppings  that  are  leaking  and  make  all 
doors  and  air  bridges  as  nearly  airtight 
as  possible.  Avoid  the  use  of  doors 
wherever  practicable. 

Question  —  What  general  conditions 
determine  the  size  of  pillars  in  a  m,ine 
that  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of 
coal  after  robbing  is  completed  and  the 
mine  is  abandoned? 

Answer — The  depth  of  cover,  thick- 
ness and  inclination  of  the  seam,  char- 
acter of  the  coal  and  overlying  and 
underlying  strata,  the  presence  of 
faults  or  slips  in  the  formation  and 
the  amount  of  water  or  gas  in  the 
strata,  together  with  the  width  of 
openings  and  the  percentage  of  coal  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  first  working,  are 


the  chief  factors  determining  the  size 
of  pillars.  Much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  coal,  whether  hard  or  soft,  and 
its  action  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
method  of  working  and  the  length  of 
time  the  pillars  will  be  required  to 
stand  before  they  are  drawn  must  also 
be  considered. 

Question  —  (a)  Describe  the  water 
gage  and  state  what  it  is  u^ed  for.  (b) 
If  the  pressure  producing  ventilation  is 
13  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  ivhat  is  the  water  gage 
leading  ? 

Answer — (a)  A  mine  water  gage  is 
a  glass  tube  having  a  quarter-inch  bore 
and  mounted  on  a  suitable  base  to 
which  an  adjustable  scale 
is  affixed,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure. 
Water  is  placed  in  the 
bend  of  the  tube  to  indi- 
cate, by  the  difference  of 
water  level  in  the  two 
arms  of  the  gage,  what  is 
the  difference  of  pressure 
exerted  on  them.  Both 
ends  of  the  tube  are  open 
and  one  arm  is  extended 
and  bent  at  right  angles 
to  enable  it  to  be  inserted 
in  a  hole  in  a  brattice 
separating  the  intake  from 
the  return  airway.  The 
pressure  on  the  intake  is 
always  greater  than  that 
on  the  return  in  a  mine. 
This  causes  the  water  level  to  sink  in 
the  arm  of  the  tube  opened  to  the 
intake  and  rise  a  corresponding  amount 
in  that  opened  to  the  return.  The 
difference  in  the  two  water  levels  is 
read  on  the  scale,  in  inches.  Each  inch 
of  water  gage  reading  coi-responds  to 
a  pressure  of  5.2  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

(b)  A  ventilating  pressure  of  13  lb. 
per  sq.ft.  corresponds  to  a  water-gage 
reading  of  13   -:-   5.2  =   2.5  in. 

Question  —  There  are  twelve  chatn- 
bers  ivorking  on  a  gangway,  the  air  go- 
ing to  the  face  of  the  gangtvay  and  re- 
turning along  the  faces  of  the  chambers. 
An  explosive  mixture  is  found  in  the 
fifth  chamber  from  the  face  of  the 
gangway.  What  precautions  would  you 
take  to  pre  rent  an  explosion  and  injury 
to  the  men? 

Answer — On  the  discovery  of  the 
gas,  all  the  men  should  be  withdrawn 
promptly     from     the     entire     section. 
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While  some  foremen  would  permit  the 
men  to  continue  working  in  the  four 
rooms  at  the  head  of  the  gangway,  con- 
sideration for  their  safety  will  require 
their  withdrawal,  provided  the  quantity 
of  gas  found  is  considerable.  Having 
withdrawn  the  men  from  the  entire  sec- 
tion, the  mine  foreman  and  his  fire- 
bosses  should  take  charge  and  permit 
no  one  to  enter  the  section  except  a  few 
experienced  men  selected  for  the  work 
of  removing  the  gas.  Only  safety 
lamps  can  be  employed  in  doing  this 
work,  which  must  be  started  where  the 
air,  after  traversing  the  first  four 
chambers  counting  from  the  head  of 
the  gangway,  enters  chamber  five. 

The  air  may  be  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  chamber  or  the  last  crosscut 
nearest  the  face.  In  either  event,  can- 
vas must  be  erected  at  the  point  where 
the  air  enters  and  extended  gradually 
toward  the  face  of  that  chamber,  giving 
time  for  the  air  to  remove  the  gas  as 
the  canvas  is  extended.  A  careful 
watch  must  be  kept  of  the  lamps,  and 
tests  must  be  made  from  time  to  time 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  work. 
In  this  manner,  the  gas  must  be  re- 
moved from  each  chamber  in  succession, 
until  the  entire  section  is  clear.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  air  in  the  section,  in  order  to  remove 
the  gas  at  the  faces  of  these  chambers. 

Question  —  (a)  What  is  a  squeeze 
and  what  causes  it?  (b)  What  would 
you  do  to  check  its  progress?  (c)  At 
what  stage  of  its  progress  would  you 
withdraw  the  men  engaged  in  check- 
ing it? 

Answer —  (a)  A  mine  squeeze  is  a 
condition  caused  by  the  crushing  action 
of  the  overburden  resting  on  the  pillars 
left  to  support  the  roof.  A  squeeze  is 
manifested  by  the  "nipping"  or  scaling 
off  of  the  coal  from  the  ribs  of  the 
pillars  when  the  latter  are  too  small  to 
support  the  weight  above  them.  When 
the  roof  and  coal  are  hard  and  the 
bottom  soft  the  pillars  are  often 
pressed  into  the  bottom.  In  that  case, 
the  bottom  is  said  to  heave  and  the  con- 
dition is  commonly  termed  a  "creep." 
A  squeeze  is  the  direct  result  of  leaving 
too  smaU  pillars  to  support  the  roof. 

(b)  The  best  means  of  checking  a 
squeeze  that  has  started  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  induce  a  fall  of  roof  in 
that  vicinity  and  thereby  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  pillars.  The  setting  of 
timbers  and  building  of  cogs  have  only 
a  local  and  temporary  effect,  the  tim- 
bers being  soon  brokn  by  the  tremend- 
ous pressure  thrown  on  them.  To  cause 
a  fall  of  roof  all  timbers  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  waste,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  shots  in  the  roof  to 
start  the  fall.  The  work  of  drawing 
back  the  pillars  must  be  pushed  wher- 
ever it  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
affected  district. 

(c)  The  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  men  in  charge  must  determine  when 
danger  is  imminent  and  the  men  should 
be  withdra\\Ti.  The  presence  of  gas  or 
water  in  the  strata  increases  the  danger 
and  requires  the  utmost  care  and 
watchfulness  to  protect  the  men. 
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The  Responsibility  of  the  Coal  Consumer' 

Co-operation  Required  of  the  Public  as  Well  as  of  Producer 
and  Railroads — Uniformity  in  Demand  Necessary  to  Remove 
Disastrous  Seasonal  Strains  on  Rail  Equipment — Early 
Buying   and   Storage   up  to  Limit   of   Requirements   Urged 

By  C.  E.  LESHERt 


ONE  of  ^sop's  fables  relates  that  one  day  the  members 
of  the  body  announced  that  the  stomach  was  getting 
all  the  food  while  they  were  doing  all  the  work.  They 
therefore  agreed  to  strike  and  henceforth  the  arms  would  lift 
no  more  food,  the  mouth  would  chew  no  more.  All  was 
well  for  but  a  short  time,  when  the  arms  and  legs  became 
weak  and  the  mouth  parched  and  dry.  They  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  its  own  way  the  stomach  was 
doing  its  share  of  the  work  and  that  all  parts  must  work 
together  in  harmony  to  keep  the  body  together. 

Similarly  the  consumer  has  his  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  and  if  he  be  a  consumer  of  coal  he  must  do  his 
share  in  helping  with  the  so-called  coal  question.  I  say 
"so-called"  coal  question  because  before  the  war  there  was 
no  coal  question  in  this  country  except  as  the  producers 
were  faced  with  bankruptcy  and  the  miners  with  low 
wages  and  short  working  time.  In  the  years  prior  to  1916 
shortage  of  coal  was  unknown  and  high  prices  un- 
dreamed of. 

The  public  itself  is  largely  responsible  for  most  of  the 
fuel  shortage  that  arises  to  embarrass  us  from  time  to 
time.  In  years  past  the  railroads  gave  adequate  service 
and  the  purveyors  of  all  commodities  could  and  did  giv 
prompt  attention  to  the  needs  of  consumers.  The  public 
has  come  to  feel  that  it  is  only  for  them  to  indicate  when 
and  how  they  will  purchase  their  requirements  in  any  line 
and  the  necessity  will  be  provided  at  a  minimum  price 
and  without  inconvenient  delay. 

Because  coal  comprises  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
Ireight  tonnage  of  the  railroads,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
carriers  to  handle  a  substantial  majority  of  this  tonnage 
in  a  few  months  each  fall  and  winter  coincidently  with 
the  peak  demand  for  the  movement  of  other  commodities. 
A  tremendous  overdevelopment  of  railroad  facilities  would 
be  required  to  take  care  of  such  a  cumulative  load,  which 
in  turn  would  have  to  be  reflected  in  heavier  freight  rates. 

Much  Trouble  Caused  by  Irregular  Operation 

Irregular  operation  of  the  soft-coal  mines  is  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  making  for  trouble  in  the  coal  industry. 
F.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  recently 
stated  that: 

"Bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  have  a 
developed  capacity  and  a  present  labor  force  about  30  per 
cent  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  supply  the  demand. 
In  consequence,  the  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  the 
industry  have  been  idle  during  the  past  thirty  years  an 
average  of  ninety-three  woi'king  days  a  year,  and  there 
is  little  evidence  that  the  ccnd'tion  is  improving.  Irregu- 
larity of  working  time  is  injurious  to  the  miner  because 
it  means  direct  loss  of  earning  power,  to  the  operator 
because  it  means  higher  costs  per  ton,  to  the  railroads 
because  it  means  seasonal  demand  for  transportation,  and 
to  the  consumer  because  it  increases  the  cost  of  coal." 

In  one  way  or  another,  either  by  direction  or  indirection, 
the  consumer  of  coal  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  his  fuel  requirements  until  he  follows  the  very 
rational  policy  of  "buying  before  the  "•ush." 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  coal  >?onsumer  to  have  all 
the  coal  ho  wants  whenever  he  wants  it,  if  the  mines  and 
mine  labor  are  sufiicient  to  supply  -30  per  cent  more  than 
we  have  ever  required?  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
you    from     an    address   by    A.    G.    Guthcim,    a    national 

•An  address  before  the  Hartford  brnnch  of  the  American  Society 
of  M<'chanlonl  Eniftnoors,  .Tiui.  10.  1921. 
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authority  on  transportation  in  the  coal  industry.  He  says: 
"The  first  evidence  of  difficulty  in  the  transportation  of 
bituminous  coal  is  a  coal-car  shortage — that  is,  an  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  regularly  and  adequately  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  mines  for  empty  cars  in  which 
to  load  and  ship  their  production  to  market.  Coal-car 
shortages  have  been  so  serious  and  so  nearly  continuous 
for  the  past  four  years  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  previously  the  situation  was  just  the  reverse.  For 
many  years  prior  to  the  late  summer  of  1916  there  cus- 
tomarily existed  in  this  country  a  surplus  of  cars  available 
for  coal  loading  in  excess  of  all  demands  therefor  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  occasional  coal-car  shortages 
were  strictly  seasonal  and  local;  nationwide  or  long  con- 
tinued difficulties  of  this  sort  were  unknown. 

Advantage  of  Early  Purchase  and  Storage 

"The  seasonal  and  local  coal  car  shortage  is  the  result 
of  a  sudden  and  heavy  demand  for  coal  which  comes  late 
each  summer  in  anticipation  of,  and  later  is  accentuated 
by,  the  arrival  of  cold  weather.  The  cure  of  such  diffi- 
culties is  more  with  the  consuming  public  than  with  the 
producers  and  carriers.  The  former  may,  with  little  if 
any  loss,  purchase  and  store  their  extraordinary  winter's 
coal  requirements,  in  part  at  least,  earlier  in  the  season, 
when  mine  and  transportation  facilities  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
fully  utilized.  But  the  latter,  in  effecting  a  cure,  must 
mine  and  transport  with  even  greater  intensity  during  the 
period  of  strong  demand.  This  would  require  larger  invest- 
ment in  mining  and  transportation  equipment  and  more 
employees  in  those  industries,  and  these  are  things  to  be 
avoided  where  possible;  certainly  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry. 

"If  the  future  held  in  store  no  more  serious  problems 
in  bituminous  coal  transportation  than  those  customarily 
met  with  prior  to  1916,  the  subject  could  be  dismissed  as 
not  of  particular  importance.  But  our  experience  since 
1916  has  been  distressing  and  at  times  attended  with 
danger.  That  experience  warrants  serious  consideration 
of  its  causes  and  the  best  endeavors  of  all  concerned  to 
eliminate  those  causes  henceforth.     .     .     . 

"In  the  rather  harsh  experience  of  the  past  four  years 
there  are  these  signs  for  the  future:  (1)  The  bituminous 
coal  mining  industry  is  developed  far  beyond  the  present 
cr  immediate  future  demands  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  in  bituminous  coal.  (2)  Our  railroad  facilities  prob- 
ably are  adequate  today  to  handle  our  necessary  annual 
bituminous  output  produced  with  fair  uniformity  of  rate 
throughout  the  year  and  will  certainly  be  adequate  when 
post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  properties  is  completed.  (3) 
Our  railroad  facilities  are  not,  and  without  great  waste  of 
investment  never  can  be,  adequate  to  handle  currently  our 
necessary  bituminous  coal  production  when  obtained  by 
M^eekly  peaks  of  13,000,000  tons  and  valleys  of  7,500,000 
tons  in  a  twelve-month  period,  as  has  been  the  case  these 
past  two  years.     .     .     . 

"Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  production,  transportation, 
distribution  and  consumption  are  the  four  big  factors  in 
the  bituminous  coal  industry,  and  should  be  reasonably 
well  balanced.  Of  course,  such  disturbances  as  war  and 
nationwide  strikes  constitute  emergencies  which  require 
corresponding  treatment.  But  under  ordinary  conditions 
proper  co-ordination  of  these  four  big  factors  is  possible 
and  the  result  should  be  better  conditions  of  mining  and 
railroading,  lower  costs  of  production  and  transportation, 
i^nd  better  prices  and  distribution  to  the  consumer." 
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When  the  normal  coal  consumer  thinks  he  has  enough 
coal  for  his  needs  he  has  no  interest  in  the  subject  and 
when  he  thinks  he  has  not  enough  his  interest  is  keen, 
for  coal  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  when  the  coal  con- 
sumer concludes  that  he  needs  more  coal  and  he  experiences 
increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  he  is  quite  likely  to 
be  stampeded.  The  individual  consumer  may  not  know  how 
many  tons  of  coal  there  are  above  ground  in  the  whole 
country  or  how  fast  coal  is  being  produced,  but  he  does 
know  about  his  own  supply  and  needs,  even  if  he  does 
not  always  act  intelligently  on  the  information.  Individu- 
ally and  in  the  aggregate  coal  consumers  are  slow  to 
change  their  minds.  When  they  stop  buying,  because  they 
think  they  have  sufficient  supplies,  they  stay  out  of  the 
market  too  long,  and  when  they  get  started  they  are  hard 
to  stop. 

Effect  of  the  Strike  of  Coal  Consumers 

The  most  momentous  strike  that  ever  effected  the  coal 
industry  was  that  of  the  coal  consumers.  From  the  day 
of  the  armistice  until  awakened  by  the  "Buy-Coal"  cam- 
paign of  the  National  Coal  Association  in  June,  1919,  a 
total  of  41,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  5,000,000  tons  a 
month,  was  taken  from  storage.  The  consumer  refused 
to  buy,  and  the  drop  in  reserves  in  extent  and  precipi- 
tateness  is  without  parallel  in  our  history.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  had  this  consumers'  strike  been  settled 
three  months  sooner  than  it  was — had  the  decrease  in 
reserves  ceased  in  April  instead  of  July — there  would  have 
been  no  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  November, 
1919. 

Price  reduction  by  a  manufacturer,  producer  or  mer- 
chant is  possible  only  through  the  reduction  in  commodity 
cost  or  by  the  absorption  of  loss  through  sale  below  cost, 
which  latter  remedy  must  of  necessity  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, continuing  ordinarily  only  long  enough  for  the  seller 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  on  hand.  His  replacement  stock, 
for  further  sale,  must  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price  or  he 
cannot  continue  to  do  business. 

Coal  companies  carry  no  stock  of  mined  coal  at  the 
mines.  Storage  of  coal  at  the  point  of  production  is  only 
in  the  seam — in  the  ground.  There  is  therefore  no  loss  to 
the  producer  through  sale  of  accumulated  stock  on  hand 
or  otherwise,  except  as  open  market  competition  might 
prompt  a  few  producers,  usually  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
coal,  and  for  some  arbitrary  reason,  to  main  and  sell  coal 
for  a  time  at  less  than  cost. 

If  during  the  coming  year  the  coal  industry  is  to  escape 
the  delay  in  contract  commitments  and  early-season  ship- 
ments so  notable  in  the  spring  of  1919  and  that  brought 
such  deplorable  results  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  that 
year,  the  public  and  coal  consumers  of  every  class  must 
promptly  inquire  into  the  question  of  whether  the  proper 
basis  of  prices  has  been  reached  and,  having  satisfied  them- 
selves on  that  point,  must  thereafter  not  only  arrange  for 
their  next  season's  coal  supply  but  must  direct  early  ship- 
ment and  store  the  maximum  possible  tonnage  that  they 
can  safely  and  economically  handle. 

Such  early-season  movement  of  coal  by  industrials  and 
by  retail  dealers  directly  through  to  the  consumer's  base- 
ment is  vitally  essential  if  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1921 
the  shortages  of  1917,  1919  and  1920  are  to  be  avoided  and 
if,  as  well,  high  "spot"  market  prices  that  might  arise 
from  such  lack  of  early  buying  are  to  be  averted. 

Prices  Largely  Predicated  on  Labor  Costs 

The  average  manufacturer,  producer,  distributor  and 
retailer,  recognizing  the  present  universal  countrywide 
public  demand  for  lower  prices  on  all  commodities,  includ- 
ing coal,  are,  after  one  fashion  or  another  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  earnestness,  trying  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
"unload."  The  Federal  tax  laws  have  had  an  automatic 
tendency  to  hasten  this  process  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

With  bare  shelves  and  bins,  however,  purveyors  in  gen- 
eral have  become  justly  concerned  as  to  whether  the  public 
has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  situation.  All  business, 
including  the  coal  industry,  will  move  forward  haltingly 
until  it  is  apparent  that  these  changes  in  conditions  are 
recognized.     Evidence  of  such  recognition  will  find  its  most 


dependable  and   helpful   expression   in   the  form  of  buyin/ 
orders  and  renewed  contracts. 

The  commercial  value  of  practically  every  commodity  is 
largely  predicated  on  the  cost  of  laboV,  the  extent  of  such 
labor  value  in  a  given  commodity  varying  somewhat  but 
ranging  as  an  average  well  above  one-half  the  total  cost. 
In  coal  production  labor  directly  constitutes  slightly  more 
than  70  per  cent  and  indirectly,  through  the  labor  tied  up 
in  necessary  material  and  supplies  used  in  and  about  a 
mine,  adds  an  additional  estimated  10  to  12  per  cent,  mak- 
ing the  ratio  of  labor  to  total  mine  cost  nearly  82  per  cent. 

The  coal  operators  in  the  union  fields — representing  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  production — have  a  wage  agreement 
with  the  mine  workers.  This  agreement  and  scale  was 
defined  and  authorized,  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
so-called  Central  Competitive  Field,  by  the  U.  S.  Bitum- 
inous Coal  Commission,  and  does  not  expire  until  March 
31,  1922.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  present  wages 
cannot  be  reduced. 

The  only  major  economies  possible  in  the  operation  of 
a  modern,  well-equipped  coal  mine  come  through  full-time 
work  or  the  nearest  possible  approach  thereto.  For  a  mine 
to  produce  coal,  two  things  are  absolutely  essential:  (1) 
A  consumer  to  whom  coal  can  be  shipped.  (2)  Railroad 
cars  in  which  to  transport  coal. 

A  coal-operating  company  can  provide  neither  of  these 
nor  can  it  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  either,  both 
of  which  so  largely  determine  the  lower  limit  of  cost  and 
selling  price  of  coal. 

The  essential  factor  determining  how  cheap  coal  produc- 
tion may  be  is  full  running  time  for  the  mines.  Every  idle 
plant,  like  an  idle  horse  in  the  barn,  "is  eating  its  head 
off."  If  the  cost  of  coal-mine  idleness  is  to  be  reduced 
there  must  be  a  regular  demand  for  coal  and  cars  for  its 
movement.  To  the  extent  that  it  fails  to  buy  early  and 
thoroughout  the  summer  season,  the  public  itself  is  directly 
responsible  for  any  unwarrantably  high  prices  it  may  pay 
for  coal  later  in  the  year. 

Here  in  the  East  you,  as  advisers  to  the  coal  consumer, 
must  press  home  these  facts,  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  farther  west,  where  bituminous  coal  is  the  fuel  of 
the  household,  it  is  among  the  responsibilities  of  the  retail 
dealer  to  make  domestic  consumers  in  particular  under- 
stand this.  If  the  substantial  majority  of  domestic  bitu- 
minous coal  might  move  directly  through  the  dealers' 
yard  to  the  consumer's  basement  prior  to  Oct.  1  of  each 
year,  as  it  does  with  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  and  go  for- 
ward in  something  like  equal  monthly  amounts,  more  would 
be  done  to  avert  any  likely  period  of  annual  fuel  and  rail- 
road distress  in  the  Chicago  territory  than  from  almost 
any  other  remedy. 

Necessary  to  Move  Coal  During  Summer 

Although  but  sixty  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  is 
handled  as  household  fuel  the  number  of  individual  coal 
consumers  involved  is  95  per  cent  of  the  total.  INIuch  of 
the  traffic  in  this  coal  is  long  haul  in  small  lots,  all  of 
which  necessitates  more  transportation  detail  in  movement 
to  final  destination,  greater  delay  of  equipment  for  unload- 
ing and  in  its  reassembly  for  return  to  the  mines  for  re- 
loading. We  all  know  that  summer  is  the  time  for  such 
movement.  Can  we  convince  the  public  of  its  direct  respon- 
sibility and  get  it  to  act?  It  is  cei'tainly  woi'th  a  generous 
effort. 

High  coal  prices  in  1919  arose  directly  from  the  "con- 
sumers' strike"  in  the  spring  and  summer,  followed  by  car 
shortage  from  August  to  November  and  thereafter  by  the 
miners'  six-weeks'  strike — all  conditions  which  tended  to 
reduce  supply  and  develop  shoi'tage,  leaving  tne  country 
with  bare  coal  bins  last  spring  and  ripe  for  a  tremendous 
demand  in  1920.  The  high  price  that  accompanied  this 
demand  was  inevitable. 

What  of  1921? 

Ample  car  supply  and  adequate  motive  power  on  all 
raih'oads  for  all  commodities  throughout  the  coming  spring 
and  r.ummer  are  promised.  What  the  heavier  denuands 
and  weather  conditions  of  next  fall  and  ^^'inter  may 
develop  with   respect   to  the  ability  of  the   railroads   gen- 
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trully  to  handle  nmxiniuin  pciik  load.s  romuinH  to  be  seen. 
Whether  there  will  be  a  ear  .shoitaK;!'  during  the  last  half 
of  l!»21  deiH'iid.s  alinoHt  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  railroads  are  used  to  cKpacity  during'  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  If  jfoods  farm  products,  manufactured  Koods, 
coal,  ore — are  not  moved  to  meet  curr«>nt  consumption 
between  now  and  .hily  I,  we  will  repeat  in  the  last  half 
of   l!»2l    much  of  our  transportation  dinicullieH  of  1920. 

IOahi.y  Dkmvkky   To  Diminish  Pkak  Load 

Kvery  ton  of  coal  forwarded  to  its  fimil  destination  the 
c<insumer's  bin  or  storage  pile  between  now  and  .July  1 
will  reduce  just  that  much  the  peak  load  the  railroads 
will  have  to  handh'  next  wilder.  Kacb  of  the  past  five 
years  it  has  l)een  this  peak  impossible  for  the  railroads  to 
promptly  nenotiate  that  has  caiised  the  unfortunate  opei - 
ction  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;uid  consequenl 
liin'h    j)i'ices. 

To  start  rin:ht  every  coal  buyer  nuist  have  the  essential 
facts  which  will  enable  him  to  know  for  binjself  when  the 
proper  price  basis  has  been  reached  on  the  particular  coal 
he   ordinarily   buys. 

If  I  do  not  mune  ex.icl  |)rices  that  are  likely  to  prevail 
in  1J)21  it  is  becau.se  this  \y  not  a  dollars  aiul  cents  dis- 
cUKHion;  it  cannot  be,  because  coal  prices  even  iti  a  single 
state  vary  widely.  Mased  primarily  upon  costs  at  indi- 
vidual miiH's.  j)i-oduction  of  which  in  turii,  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  operation  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
mined,  there  is  a  wide  v.iriation  in  the  prices  that  may 
be  (|uoted  l)y  cttmpanies  .seekinvr  business. 

Prices  of  coal  cannot  in  1!)21  be  as  low  as  in  pre-wai 
limes;  on  th«'  contiary  they  nuist  ajiproximate  contract 
liKUies  prevailing  last  April.  Deliveries  on  these  contracts 
have  been  steadily  protected  throunbout  the  past  year  by 
<lep«'ndMble  jind  lonn' established  comi)anies  who  have  not  felt 
|)rompted,  nmch  less  warranted,  in  capitalizinj;  a  temporary 
opportunity  to  cbarjfe  extortionate  i)rices  to  the  disudvantanv 
jind  loss  of  an  old  time  and  vabu'd  clientele.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  of 
the  country  in  IJ)20  did  not  carry  hitrher  prices  than  were 
necessary  to  cover  costs  and  a  re;isoiuible  profit.  Specula- 
tion was  responsible  for  objectionable  prices  on  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  coal  -I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  cjui  say  on 
less  than  20  ))er  cent. 

The  ditVcrence  between  mine  cost  and  .selling  price  the 
marRin,  of  which  roughly  but  M  per  cent  is  protit  of  .1<)() 
soft  coal  ,.i'«'nitors.  produciiiji  101. ()()(),()()()  tons  of  coal  in  ten 
months  of  11)20.  or  about  2r)  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
country,  according  to  testimony  introduced  before  the 
('alder  committee  of  the  Senate  last  week,  was  71c.  The 
weighted  averaKC  .selling-  price  of  all  this  coal  was  $.?  .If) 
Twenty-live  companies,  sellinjr  0.5)1  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
101.000,000  tons,  realized  rbove  $r>.S)J)  per  ton. 

I'OAl,  AUDNnANT  AND  PllICKS  LoW  IN  SPK1N(; 
In  the  spring-  and  early  summer  of  lOU)  February  to 
•hine  inclusive  when  coal  was  abundant,  car  supply  ample 
and  coal-producinn-  ompanies  in  all  parts  of  the  "country 
were  anxious  to  enter  iiit.>  early-season  commitments,  the 
price  on  all  kinds  and  preparations  of  coal  movinR  from 
every  producing  field  in  the  country  was  probably  at  a 
minimum. 

No  market  adjiLstmeiit  in  Am  can  reduce  prices  on  the 
basis  of  production  cost.  Moreover,  since  then  there  have 
been  three  upwanl  adjustments  in  the  wa^es  paid  to  mine 
labor.  ..ach  of  them  very  substantial  and  each  of  them 
twice  or  thrice  any  previous  pre-war  advance  ever  granted 
One  of  these  advances  (M  per  cent)  became  etVective  in 
mu-December.  lS)li),  «,h1  was  a  part  of  the  conditions 
under  which  work  was  resumed  following'  the  Novemher- 
December  strike.  An  additional  i;^  per  cent  was  awarded 
by  the  U.  S.  Hituminous  (  oal  (\»n>,^;ission.  becomiim  ellVc- 
tive  April  1,  15)20.  Finally,  followif^r  other  local  "outlaw- 
strikes  m  .luly.  15)20.  a  still  further  advan.v  of  $l.r>0  per 
day  was  n'iven  to  day-wa^e  men.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
.some  fields  this  allowance  was  equivalent  to  another  i;i  per 
cent  Keneral  advanc»«. 

The   wane   rates   will   continue   to   the  expiration   of   the 
incsent    existing-    wa,i;e    agreement- March    .U,    15)22— and 


the  increase  in  mine  cost  they  have  occasioned — perhaps 
as  much  as  40  per  cent— must  be  added  to  the  contract 
and  current  market  prices  prevailinff  in  the  spring  of 
15)15)  to  determine  the  probable  opening  season  price  levels 
()f  the  year  1921  on  any  given  grade  of  coal  from  any 
field.  Wage  levels  throughout  the  entire  country  in  union 
and)  non-union  fields  are  essentially  based  upon  this  major 
agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  mine  costs 
for  similar  conditions  arc  approximately  the  same  in  all 
sections. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919  was 
the  lowest  for  a  number  of  years.  During  this  period 
government  oflicials  sounded  warnings  on  the  inadequacy 
of  coal  production;  the  coal  operators,  through  the  Na- 
tional ('oal  Association,  conducted  a  countrywide  advertis- 
ing cami)aign  urging  consumers  to  buy  their  coal  "NOW"; 
finally  the  Railroad  Administration  gave  special  preference 
to  coal  «)ver  all  other  industries  in  the  use  of  open-top  cars, 
and  even  then  ami  regardless  of  the  highest  rate  of  pro- 
duction the  country  ever  reached  the  stock  of  coal  on  hand 
on  Nov.  1,  15)1!),  was  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  us  over 
the  period  of  the  miners'  strike. 

The  responsibility  of  the  coal  consumer  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  as  the  holder  of  stocks  he  should 
be  fully  informed  at  all  times  of  the  situation  with  respect 
to  rates  of  production,  consumption  and  stocks  and  should 
act  intelligently  on  his  information.  He  is  the  arbiter  of 
the  destiny  of  the  coal  industry  and,  it  follows,  of  his  own 
destiny  in  respect  to  coal. 

The  refusal  or  failure  of  every  consumer  to  buy  coal  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability  to  store  up  to  his  requirements  will 
simply  mean  another  developed  shortage  to  be  met  in  the 
fall  of  1921.  It  is  idle  to  wait  for  "hoped-for"  but  probably 
impossible  price  reductions  before  buying.  Make  it  your 
first  task  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  on  coal  costs  and 
prices  and  then  start  buying  and  storing  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

IN  ova  Scotia  Ratifies  Montreal  Agreeiiient 

RATIFKWTION  was  given  to  the  Montreal  Agreement 
at  the  referendum  held  in  District  No.  2G,  Nova 
Scotia,  Dec.  14.  After  the  bitterest  kind  of  a  campaign, 
.J.  B.  McLaughlin  finally  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  mine 
workers  by  a  majority  of  2,009  votes— (;,499  to  4.45)0.  This 
agreement  gives  an  increase  of  HBc.  to  day  labor.  10c.  on 
the   tonnage   rate   and   12J   per  cent   on   dead   work. 

Trouble  is  by  no  means  at  an  end,  however.  But  the 
Stellarton  and  Westville  locals  repudiate  the  action  of  the 
executive  ofVicers  and  have  intimated  that  the  mine  workers 
will  not  be  held  down  to  the  terms  of  the  compact.  The 
men  have  made  demands  on  the  Acadia  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Intercolonial  Coal  Mining  Co.  They  would  like  to  make  a 
separate  agreement — almost  any  kind  of  contract  would  do, 
as  it  would  show  their  independence  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  .\merica. 

Meantime  the  operators  at  Lanark  mine,  outside  New 
(ilasgow,  are  asking  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  their  men, 
declaring  that  they  cannot  operate  under  the  present  wage 
and  price  conditions. 


FWKU  MooNKY.  SK.CKKTAKY  of  District  No.  17.  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  protested  to  tlie  Labor  Department  against 
the  importation  of  strikebreakers  in  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields  where  a  strike  has  been  on  for  some  time. 

TUK    SDI'THKKN     .VlTAIACHlAN    COAL    0PKRATt>R.S    .\.SSOCIA- 

rioN  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Jan. 
21,  1921.  The  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators  .^.s.sociation 
and  the  Hazard  Coal  Operators  Asstviation  of  Kentucky 
Jind  the  Virginia  Operators  .Association  will  meet  with  the 
Southern  Appalachian  operators  on  this  occasion.  Both 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Co.hI  Asso- 
ciation, and  .L>lin  Callahan,  traffic  secretary,  are  on  the 
program.  The  secretary,  J.  E.  McCoy,  advises  that  he 
also  is  arranging  for  several  other  speakers  of  national 
reputation.  Reports  are  that  the  meeting  will  be  well 
attciuled  and  that  the  program  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
operator  in  the  South. 


January  13,  1921 
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Calder  Hearing  Reveals  Alleged  Sinister  Activities 
As  Honest  Effort  to  Meet  Unusual  Conditions 


M 


"OST  of  the  scare  headlines  based  on  early  deductions 
j  »/  I  from  the  Calder  coal  probe  were  disproved  during 
i  ▼  J-  last  week's  hearings.  The  hearings  now  are  sim- 
mering down  to  the  point  where  alleged  irregularities  are 
being  explained.  In  the  light  of  these  explanations,  that 
which  was  at  first  proclaimed  as  sinister  appears  simply 
to  have  been  the  natural  procedure  in  the  face  of  abnormal 
and  unusual  conditions. 

Capital  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  put  into  effect  an  order  drafted  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  It  now  has  been  re- 
vealed, apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  usually  asks  that 
requests  for  an  order  take  the  form  that  the  persons  in- 
terested would  like  to  have  the  order  assume,  just  as  judges 
require  attorneys  to  draft  injunctions  and  other  documents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  lawmakers  are  familiar  with  that 
procedure,  as  the  original  draft  of  most  legislation  is  made 
by  persons  interested. 

A.  G.  Gutheim,  of  the  car  service  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  touched  on  the  above  point  in  his 
testimony  when  he  said:  "The  agreement  we  reached  [the 
operators  and  the  railroad  men]  was  proposed  in  the  form 
of  an  order.  The  proposed  form  had  been  drafted  by  the 
coal  people  in  the  course  of  the  conference  and  modified  in 
some  slight  particulars  by  us.  That,  I  might  say,  in  view 
of  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  previously 
at  this  hearing,  is  the  usual  way  in  which  a  good  many  of 
these  things  are  handled  by  the  commission." 

Edge  Statement  Exonerates  Colonel  Wentz 

Another  assumption  which  came  in  for  big  headlines 
throughout  the  country  was  an  error,  as  is  explained  by  a 
statement  issued  by  the  National  Coal  Association,  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  activities  of  Col- 
onel Wentz  in  his  dealings  with  the  War  Department,  it 
doubtless  is  gratifying  to  him  to  have  the  following  out- 
and-out  statement  from  Senator  Edge: 

"I  will  say  frankly  that,  from  your  statement  here,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  you  did  not  take  any  advantage  of  it 
[the  War  Department  contract].  I  am  glad  to  say  that. 
Any  operator  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  this  cer- 
tainly could  have  done  so,  in  all  kinds  of  ways." 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  representatives 
of  the  railroad  protested  against  Service  Order  No.  10  on 
the  ground  that  it  changed  contract  coal  into  spot  coal, 
Mr.  Gutheim,  in  his  testimony,  said: 

"Assuming  that  this  coal  was  under  contract,  we  did 
not  see  any  reason  why,  if  any  order  was  issued,  it  should 
not  be  such  as  would  compel  the  man  who  had  the  contract 
to  ship  the  coal.  If  any  order  was  issued  and  you  relied 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  operator  who  had  the  contract 
to  ship  the  coal  and  thereby  reduced  the  amount  necessary 
to  be  obtained  by  assessment  you  at  least  put  yourself  in 
the  position  where  you  might  be  double-crossed  by  an 
operator  who  had  a  contract  to  ship  up  the  Lakes  and  chose 
not  to  do  it,  upon  the  understanding  that  somebody  else's 
assessment  would  fill  in  his  coal. 

"The  position  we  took  was  that  under  those  circumstances 
the  first  operator,  if  he  chose  not  to  ship  on  a  contract, 
would  have  his  coal  free  for  the  spot  market,  whereas  the 
coal  that  went  in  substitution  for  that  to  Lake  Erie  ports 
would  be  there  as  spot  coal.  That  was  the  first  objection. 
The  second  objection  was  that  the  railroad  men  never 
thought  that  the  people  beyond  the  Lake  had  their  coal 
bought.  When  the  sub-committee,  of  which  Mr.  Groverman 
was  a  member,  allocated  the  coal  on  a  blanket  percentage 
basis,  instead  of  allocating  it  according  to  contract,  I  was 
convinced  that  they  did  not  have  all  the  coal  bought  that 
they  said  they  had  bought." 

When  Mr.  Gutheim  was  asked  if  the  order  resulted  in 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  Northwest,  he  said: 


"If  I  am  to  answer  on  the  strength  of  the  grapevine  go-sip 
we  get  I  would  say  it  did  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
Northwest,  but  nobody  really  knows  about  it  until  it  is 
checked  up." 

With  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion in  the  matters  of  publicity  Senator  Kenyon  read  into 
the  record  a  letter  from  the  director  of  publicity  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  to  Vice-President  Jenkins,  of 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  The  letter  deals  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  publicity  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Associated  Press  report  of  the 
meeting  was,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  word-for-word 
product  of  the  publicity  department.  Senator  Kenyon  asked 
if  the  letter  was  a  mere  bouquet  that  the  director  of 
publicity  was  passing  to  himself.  Colonel  Wentz  replied 
that  the  methods  outlined  were  not  the  general  method  of 
procedure.  Colonel  Wentz  was  asked  if  he  knew  how  it 
was  brought  about  that  the  Associated  Press  should  carry 
statements  prepared  by  his  director  of  publicity  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  matter  of  news.  Colonel  Wentz  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  how  that  matter  had  been  handled. 

Addressing  Colonel  Wentz,  Senator  Kenyon  made  this 
statement:  "You  proceed  on  the  theory,  of  course,  that 
the  coal  business  is  a  private  industry.  Coal  is  a  basic 
matter.  We  cannot  carry  on  the  country  without  coal.  It 
is  like  the  railroads.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  think  about  it,  because  it  is  coming 
along  some  day,  whether  the  coal  that  the  country-  must 
have,  that  the  Army  must  have,  that  the  Navy  must  have, 
is  absolutely  a  private  business.  The  anthracite  coal  in 
this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations.  You 
cannot  conduct  the  country  without  it.  People  cannot  live 
without  coal.     Is  it  absolutely  a  private  business?" 

To  this  Colonel  Wentz  replied  that  it  is  just  as  much 
a  private  business  as  is  lumber,  or  oil  or  other  wasting 
materials. 

"No,  one  wants  to  harm  the  coal  business,"  said  Senator 
Kenyon,  "but  the  people  intend  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
not  robbed  by  extortionate  prices.  How  could  a  law  that 
would  require  the  giving  out  of  profits  to  the  public  harm 
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War  Department  Coal  Cost  S4.67^$9.59  a 
Ton;  Wentz  Calls  Methods  Unbusinesslike 

COLONEL  D.  B.  WENTZ  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  National  Coal  Association,  was  cleared  before 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Pro- 
duction on  Jan.  6  of  any  imputation  of  having  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  contracts  entered  into  between  himself  and  the 
War  Department  during  the  recent  soft-coal  shortage  emer- 
gency, by  which  he  was  authorized  to  purchase  275,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  department  at  a  maximum  price  of 
$11  a  ton.  Colonel  Wentz  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  committee  at  its  morning  session,  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances suiTOunding  the  making  of  the  contract  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  it  uut. 

Colonel  Wentz  made  it  clear  to  the  committee  that  while 
he  was  authorized  under  the  conti*act  entered  into  between 
himself  and  the  War  Department  last  September  to  pur- 
chase 275,000  tons  of  soft  coal,  he  had  strongly  advised  the 
department  against  making  a  contract  for  coal  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  because  of  the  upset  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket. He  advised  the  War  Department,  he  said,  to  buy  only 
enough  coal  to  last  from  day  to  day,  and  to  put  oflf  buying 
supplies  for  the  department's  winter  needs  until  prices  in 
the  open  market  were  down. 

Against  his  advice,  Colonel  Wentz  explained,  he  was 
obliged  in  September,  October  and  early  November  t:  buy 
a  portion  of  the  tonnage  called  for  in  his  contract  with 
the  department.     The  aggregate  amount  of  coal  purchased 
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by  him  for  the  War  Department,  he  said,  was  exactly  72,979 
tons,  at  prices  ranging  from  $9.59  to  $4.67  a  ton,  instead 
of  $11,  the  maximum  provided  for  under  the  contract.  Under 
this  arrangement  with  the  government.  Colonel  Wentz  ex- 
plained, he  received  50c.  a  ton  as  commission.  By  purchas- 
ing only  72,979  tons  of  the  275,000  tons  demanded  by  the 
War  Department,  he  said,  he  saved  the  government  in  com- 
misions  alone  over  $100,000.  His  actual  commissions  aggre- 
gated approximately  $36,000.  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
Senator  Edge,  Colonel  Wentz  unhesitatingly  declared  that 
he  regarded  the  contract  made  by  the  War  Department  as 
"unbusinesslike."  At  the  end  of  Colonel  Wentz's  statement 
Senator  Edge  remarked,  according  to  the  official  steno- 
graphic report:  "From  your  evidence  here  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  you  did  not  take  any  advantage  of  it  [the  con- 
tract with  the  War  Department].  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  follow  the  testimony." 

Senator  Edge  asked  Colonel  Wentz  if  it  was  true  that 
if  any  operator  "wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  contract 
he  could  certainly  have  done  so  in  all  kinds  of  ways,"  and 
Colonel  Wentz  replied:    "Unquestionably." 

Colonel  Wentz  made  it  clear  to  the  committee  that  the 
coal  he  purchased  for  the  government  was  bought  not  at 
his  own  mines  but  from  operators  who  had  coal  not  under 
contract  that  was  offered  in  the  open  market.  It  was  solely 
because  of  the  shortage  of  coal.  Colonel  Wentz  said,  that 
high  prices  prevailed  in  the  fields  where  he  was  forced  to 
buy  the  coal. 

Colonel  Wentz  criticized  the  War  Department's  method 
of  contracting  for  its  coal  supply,  saying  that  instead  of 
arranging  for  coal  before  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year, 
which  starts  April  1,  the  department  waits  until  the  begin- 
ning of  its  own  fiscal  year,  July  1.  In  this  way,  he  said, 
the  War  Department  fails  to  take  advantage  of  more  favor- 
able market  prices  which  ordinarily  prevail  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coal  year.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  operators, 
he  said,  usually  have  conti-acted  for  the  larger  part  of  their 
yearly  output  by  the  time  the  government  arranges  for  its 
own  supply. 

"More  businesslike  methods  in  arranging  for  its  coal," 
Colonel  Wentz  said,  "would  save  the  War  Department  a 
great  deal  of  money." 

Watkins  Company  Unjustly  Accused 

In  evidence  given  Jan.  6  before  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, according  to  a  statement  by  the  National  Coal 
Association,  a  grievous  injustice  was  done  the  Watkins  Coal 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  offices  in  New  York  City,  the 
company  being  represented  as  having  made  a  profit  of  $6 
a  ton  on  coal  for  the  War  Department. 

At  a  matter  of  fact  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  sold  only  670 
tons  through  the  Kentz  company,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
War  Department,  and  on  that  coal  it  received  a  gross 
sales  commission  of  less  than  25c.  a  ton.  The  National 
Coal  Association  is  advised  that  the  coal  in  question  was 
not  produced  by  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  at  all  but  was  coal 
which  that  company  was  selling  for  other  producers,  act- 
ing as  their  sales  agent.  The  production  of  the  Watkins 
Coal  Co.  itself  was  all  under  contract  and  was  all  shipped 
on  those  contracts  to  regular  customers.  None  of  it  went 
to  the  War  Department  in  a'  y  transaction. 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  the  committee,  in  checking  over  the 
list  of  coal  companies  from  which  the  Wentz  company,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  purchased  coal  for  the  War  Department, 
found  the  name  of  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  He  asked  Colonel 
Wentz  if  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  was  a  producer  of  coal. 
Colonel  Wentz  replied  that  it  was.  Senator  Kenyon  im- 
mediately drew  the  inference  that  the  coal  covered  by  the 
War  Department  transaction  was  purchased  at  the  mines 
of  the  Watkins  Coal  Co. 

Unfortunately  Colonel  Wentz  did  not  know  that  the  Wat- 
kins Coal  Co.  was  not  only  a  producer  of  coal  from  its  own 
mines  but  also  was  a  wholesaler  of  coal,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  had  marketed  the  output  of  various  other  coal 
operators  in  accordance  with  their  instructions.  The  record 
of  the  Watkins  company  is  absolutely  clean.  Its  officers 
have  already  telegraphed  to  Senator  Kenyon  requesting  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  committee  immediately  so  as 
to  rectify  the  injustice  done  them. 


Army  Purchases  Bituminous  at  Average  of 
17.12;  Anthracite  $7.76  Per  Ton 

TESTIFYING  in  the  Calder  committee  inquiry  into  army 
coal  purchases  made  through  Colonel  Wentz,  Colonel 
J.  P.  Barney,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  testified  that  the 
average  price  paid  for  765,252  tons  of  soft  coal,  all  of 
which  was  due  for  delivery  on  or  before  Jan.  5,  1921,  was 
$7.12.  The  price  of  170,000  tons  of  anthracite  purchased 
by  the  army  averaged  $7.76  a  ton. 

Colonel  Barney  said  that  prices  for  army  bituminous  coal 
for  the  year  had  advanced  192  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  while  anthracite  prices  had  advanced  100  per  cent. 
He  added  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  had  author- 
ized open-market  purchases  of  900,000  tons  of  bituminous 
at  $10  a  ton  and  350,000  tons  of  anthracite  at  $13. 


Can't  Agree  on  Arc- Wall  Cutting  Rate 

EFFORTS  of  a  joint  commission  of  operators  and  miners 
of  northern  West  Virginia  to  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  arc-wall  large-type  coal-cutting 
machine  have  so  far  proved  fruitless,  notwithstanding  sev- 
eral joint  conferences.  In  conjunction  with  other  meetings 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association 
a  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  in  Fairmont  on  Jan. 
3  and  although  the  commission  wrestled  with  the  rate  for 
the  better  part  of  two  days,  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement,  representatives  of  the  operators  so 
reporting  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association,  which  held  a  meeting 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  members  of  the  commission. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  rate  itself  over  which  there  was 
a  disagreement  as  it  was  as  to  who  was  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  rate.  The  representatives  of  the  operators 
took  the  view  that  a  cutter  should  receive  the  entire  bene- 
fit. Representatives  of  the  miners  refused  to  accede  to  that 
view,  advancing  the  proposition  that  the  loader  also  should 
participate  in  the  new  rate,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  finally 
determined. 

The  operators  were  represented  by  George  Brackett,  of 
Fairmont;  J.  W.  Bischoff,  of  Elkins;  S.  D.  Brady,  of 
Fairmont;  J.  M.  Orr,  of  Clarksburg;  and  E.  S.  McCuUough, 
of  Fairmont,  the  association's  labor  commissioner.  The 
miners  were  represented  by  Percy  Tetlow,  of  Salem,  Ohio; 
Joe  Feeney,  of  Flemington;  Joe  Morton,  of  Ida  May;  Wil- 
liam Petry,  of  Charleston,  vice  president  of  district  17,  and 
Charles  Batley,  international  representative  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Union  Urges  Open-Shop  Law  to  End  Strike 
In  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia 

JUST  when  the  non-union  mines  in  Mingo  County,  West 
Virginia,  are  beginning  to  run  steadily,  and  the  union 
mines,  being  small  and  inefficient,  are  ceasing  to  run  at  all, 
the  union  proposes  that  a  law  be  passed  that  all  West 
Virginia's  industries  be  compelled  to  run  open  shop.  De- 
tails of  the  plan  may  show  that  the  bill  to  be  presented  will 
be  one  which  prescribes  that  union  men  must  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  but  that  non-union  men  may  be.  That 
is,  there  may  be  "closed  shop"  to  non-union  men  but  not 
"closed  shop"  to  those  that  belong  to  the  union.  That  will 
doubtless  be  carefully  disguised  in  the  bill.  As  a  result 
the  extended  Mingo  County  strike,  so  long  nearly  lost  to  the 
union,  may  be  brought  by  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  rumor  that  the  union  was  going  to  make  the  pro- 
posal was  being  discussed  by  the  officers  of  the  military 
forces  in  Williamson  Jan.  7.  A  meeting  was  to  have  been 
held  Jan,  12  at  which  all  the  thirty-five  locals  of  Mingo 
County  were  to  have  been  represented.  The  Superior 
Thacker  Coal  Co.,  which  at  one  time  ran  a  union  mine  em- 
ploying 100  men,  and  which  closed  down  that  mine  recently, 
has  reopened  it  on  a  non-union  basis. 

Owing  to  the  next  issue  being  d4^ voted  to  the  statistical 
review  for  the  past  year  and  outlook  for  the  future,  all 
technical  articles  and  the  departynents  of  DisciLssion,  In' 
quiries  and  Examination  Questions  will  be  omitttd. 
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Unfair  to  Attack  Coal  Trade  Alone,  Says  Senator  Suther- 
land, When  Abuses  Exist  in  Other  Industries 


FOLLOWING  constant  fcrillinj?  of  coal  men  over  alleged 
profiteering  on  War  Department  coal  orders  by  the 
Calder  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production 
Senator  Howard  Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia,  in  an  em- 
phatic speech  in  the  Senate  on  Friday  last  declared  the  com- 
mittee should  not  single  out  coal,  and  in  fact  questioned  its 
authority  to  go  into  the  matter,  fuel  having  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  building.  He  suggested  that  if  profiteering  was  to 
be  investigated  all  materials  should  be  considered  by  a 
general  committee  of  the  Senate  as  a  principal  investigation 
rather  than  as  a  side  issue  by  another  and  ungermane  in- 
vestigating committee. 

In  objecting  to  the  Calder  committee  picking  on  the  coal 
men  Senator  Sutherland  declared  in  the  Senate  that  pro- 
fiteering investigation  should  be  of  a  general  nature,  to 
include  all  materials.  He  said  it  was  popular  for  states 
which  are  entirely  consumers  of  coal  to  jump  on  the  coal 
man  and  yet  there  were  instances  of  many  products,  no 
doubt,  in  these  states  that  might  bear  the  same  scrutiny 
with  the  same  result.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  New  York 
and  other  states  get  coal  at  low  prices.  The  Senator  in- 
sisted that  most  of  the  high  prices  did  not  involve  coal 
operators,  as  the  coal  situation  during  the  past  year  was 
largely  brought  about  by  a  buyers'  market.  The  coal  scarcity 
due  to  the  car  shortage,  caused  buyers  to  go  to  opera- 
tors and  offer  them  one  price  after  another  until  the  price 
was  up  to  a  point  where  sometimes  the  operator  was  almost 
ashamed  to  take  the  money.  "They  did  just  as  other 
people  did  who  are  in  business — take  what  the  traffic 
offered,"  the  Senator  said. 

Profiteering  in  Selling  of  All  Materials 

Senator  Sutherland  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  fuel  was 
an  insignificant  item  in  the  cost  of  building  operations  and 
as  profiteering  had  been  going  on  in  all  kinds  of  materials 
it  was  not  fair  that  the  inquiry  be  directed  solely  to  coal 
and  that  the  operator  be  singled  out.  "He  is  not  more 
guilty  than  are  a  great  many  other  producers  of  commod- 
ities," the  Senator  said. 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  the  Calder  committee,  said  it  was 
trying  to  catch  them  all. 

Continuing,  the  West  Virginia  Senator  said  that  while 
in  some  cases  prices  were  no  doubt  higher  than  they  should 
have  been  and  many  of  them  recognized  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  unwholesome  condition  of  trade  that  prices  should 
be  so  high,  yet  a  vast  volume  of  the  coal  business  was  not 
caiTied  on  at  high  prices.  A  major  portion  of  the  coal 
produced  was  sold  at  moderate  prices  on  yearly  contracts, 
he  said. 

Senator  Sutherland  said  that  many  operators  during  the 
war  were  selling  coal  on  3-  and  5-year  contracts  at  prices 
on  which  they  lost  money.  A  conclusion  as  to  profiteering 
should  not  be  based  on  one  instance  in  which  perhaps  some 
individual  charged  an  excessive  price.  ''If  the  Senate  is 
going  into  that,"  Senator  Sutherland  said,  "the  entire  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  out  by  some  committee  which  justly 
has  that  question  before  it  as  a  principal  inquiry  rather  than 
as  a  side  issue  of  an  inquiry  into  buildng  conditions." 

Senator  Calder  insisted  that  a  price  of  $9.12  for  coal 
which  it  cost  $2.80  to  produce  could  not  be  defended.  When 
the  committee  closed  its  inquiry  into  coal  it  would  report 
the  facts  to  the  Senate  and  also  i*epoi't  legislation,  which 
would  go  to  some  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  "which 
if  it  wishes  can  go  over  and  check  up  what  we  have  done," 
he  said.  Continuing,  Senator  Calder  charged  that  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  assisted  in  preparing  priority  orders 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  had  actually 
destroyed  contracts  for  coal  to  the  Northwest,  causing  an 
increase  of  $2  and  $3  in  the  price  for  that  territory. 

Senator  Sutherland  said  he  did  not  defend  unfair  prices 
on  any  products,  but  declared  "it  is  just  as  unpleasant  to  go 
into  a  clothing  store  and  buy  for  $100  a  $30  suit  of  clothes 


made  in  New  York  as  it  is  to  buy  for  $9  a  ton  of  coal  that 
perhaps  cost  only  $4  at  the  mines."  Senator  Calder  said 
he  would  join  in  an  effort  to  punish  those  who  attempt 
undue  profits. 

Senator  Sutherland  contended  that  the  question  was  of 
such  broac  scope,  covering  practically  every  industry,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  see  one  industry  singled  out  because  it 
is  a  popular  thing  to  jump  on  the  coal  operator,  w^ho  cer- 
tainly receives  more  than  his  share  of  abuse. 

Senator  Calder  said  the  committee  had  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  the  hearings  so  that  it  might  have  the  record  on 
War  Department  purchases  when  effort  was  made  to  collect 
from  the  Navy  Department  in  the  Court  of  Claims  $7  for 
coal  on  Navy  commandeering  orders.  Senator  Calder  added 
that  there  were  no  charges  before  the  committee  involving 
the  integrity  of  any  government  official,  and  he  also  did 
not  think  it  fair  to  blame  Colonel  Wentz  entirely,  as  it 
was  largely  the  government's  fault  in  the  way  the  War 
Department  coal  was  ordered. 

Suggests  That  Navy  Buy  Coal  for  Army 

Senator  King  said  it  suggested  the  efficiency  of  the  navy 
system  of  buying  coal  and  he  would  recommend  that  the 
navy  buy  coal  for  the  army.  Senator  Calder  thought  some 
government  department  or  officials  ought  to  purchase  all 
coal  for  all  departments,  which  would  provide  a  uniform 
system  and  enable  the  government  to  buy  coal  at  moderate 
prices. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  objected  to  this  plan  because  he 
said  the  operators  would  soon  control  the  particular  indi- 
vidual charged  with  coal  purchases  and  do  it  more  success- 
fully than  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  who  had  control  of 
purchases. 

Senator  Kenyon  said  persons  from  whom  coal  was  com- 
mandeered by  the  navy  were  going  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  additional  money  for  the  coal  and  the  War  Department 
prices  would  be  admissible  as  evidence  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fair  price  for  the  coal.  He  charged  that  the  people 
had  been  robbed  on  coal  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Senator  Pomerene  referred  to  coal  at  90c.  a  ton  in  Ohio 
a  few  years  ago  and  a  statement  of  Cleveland  operators 
before  the  war  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  profit 
of  10c.  a  ton  which  he  contrasted  with  the  50c.  a  ton  com- 
mission authorized  by  the  War  Department.  Senator  Ken- 
yon said  the  Fuel  Administration  had  fixed  15c.  a  ton  as  a 
fair  commission  to  purchasing  agents.  Senator  Jones  of 
Washington  said  the  developments  before  the  committee 
would  overturn  any  suggestion  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
would  consider  the  War  Department  prices  as  controlling 
in  navy  cases. 

Palmer's  Staff  to  Conduct  Coal  Inquiry : 
Senate  Committee  Submits  Evidence 

IN  THE  absence  of  Attorney  General  Palmer,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Frank  K.  Nebeker.  in  charge  of  prose- 
cutions, said  on  Jan.  8  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
received  the  report  of  the  testimony  before  the  Calder  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  requesting  action.  Mr.  Nebeker  said 
he  believed  that  there  had  been  enormous  profits  in  coal 
and  that  the  department  would  commence  an  immediate 
investigation  and  enter  vigorous  prosecutions  if  necessary. 
It  was  said  that  about  twenty-five  coal  companies  were  in- 
volved, but  their  names  were  not  divulged. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  asked  what  the 
Senate  was  going  to  do  about  the  coal  situation  if  it  got 
the  facts.  "The  committee  plans  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion," said  Senator  Calder,  "and  is  now  preparing  bills  and 
hopes  to  present  them  next  week." 

Senator  Borah  asked  if  there  was  any  law  a:  present 
under   which    prosecutions    could   be   had      Senator    Calder 
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October  Freight  Car  Performance 
Only  Once  Surpassed 

T^REIGHT  car  performance  statistics  just  compiled  for 
"  October  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  show 
that  the  average  daily  movement  per  freight  car  during 
that  month  was  the  greatest  for  any  month  in  the  last 
four  years  with  but  one  exception. 

The  average  for  the  month  was  28J  miles,  an  increase 
of  two-fifths  mile  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding  month. 
The  October  mark  was  higher  than  that  for  any  month 
of  government  control  and  was  passed  in  the  last  four 
years  ohly  in  May,  1917,  when  an  average  of  29  miles 
was  attained. 

During  October,  1919,  the  average  was  27A  miles,  while 
during  the  same  month  in  1918  it  was  26i  miles.  Each 
increase  of  one  mile  in  the  average  movement  of  a  freight 
car  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  100,000  freight  cars 
to  the  country's  transportation  facilities,  so  that  the  g.ain 
for  October  over  the  previous  month  is  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  40,000  cars,  or  120,000  cars  compared  with 
October  last  year. 

While  the  net  ton  miles  total  was  smaller  than  that  for 
August,  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
during  October  amounted  to  4,979,377,  the  greatest  number 
loaded  during  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  American 
railroads. 


said  the  Lever  law  could  be  invoked  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  take  up  the  matter.  He  said  the  committee 
had  sent  to  the  department  information  concerning  the  re- 
cent revelations  and  suggested  that  prosecutions  be  begun 
at  once. 

Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  asked  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  explained  the  War  Department  coal 
purchases.  Senator  Calder  said  the  committee  had  heard 
his  subordinates  but  the  Secretary  had  not  asked  to  ap- 
pear, although  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  him 
if  he  desired  to  appear. 

Senator  Poindexter  asked  if  the  committee  had  investi- 
gated whether  there  had  been  any  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws.  He  recalled  that  a  few  years  ago  some  prominent 
coal  dealers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  imprisoned  for  the 
acts  which  the  Senate  committee  had  now  discovered, 
or  perhaps  it  involved  a  conspiracy  to  boost  prices.  Sen- 
ator Poindexter  said  it  was  a  peculiar  situation  for  the  War 
Department  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price,  which 
tended  to  increase  prices  to  consumers,  without  anybody 
being  to  blame.  Senator  Calder  said  the  committee  was 
submitting  the  testimony  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
the  request  that  it  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  any  criminal  act  had  been  violated. 


Asking  Continuance  of  Lever  Act,  Navy 
Reveals  Prices  Paid  for  Coal 

NOTING  the  Senate  committee's  investigation  of  coal 
prices  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  has  issued  the 
following  statement  showing  prices  paid  for  Navy  coal  and 
asking  that  the  Lever  Law  be  continued  in  order  that  the 
Navy  may  continue  commandeering  orders: 

"According  to  published  reports  of  the  evidence  recently 
adduced  before  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Production  it  appears  that  the  coal  trade  has 
grievously  imposed  upon  the  public;  whereas,  in  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  authority  conferred  'ly  the  several  statutes 
grajiting  war-time  commandeering  powers  this  department 
has  been  enabled  to  avoid  the  profiteering  prices  demanded 
by  the  suppliers. 

"The  records  show  that  without  the  commandeering  power 
conferred  by  the  Lever  Act  and  the  several  kindred  statutes, 
the  Navy  might  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  its  fuel 
supply  at  any  price,  as  repeated  efforts  to  secure  competitive 
bids  were  without  avail. 

"As  it  was  the  coal  supply  has  been  at  all  times  main- 


tained, the  suppliers  being  allowed  the  full  cost  of  production 
plus  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in  each  case  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania West  Va.  Field ■ 

Field  New  River        Pocahontas 

Per  Net  Ton  Per  Net  Ton 

October,  1917 $2.00  $2.15  $2.00 

April,  1918 2.60  2.15  2.00 

May  10,  1918.. 2.60  2.35  2.00 

May  28,  1918 2.50  2.25  1.90 

July,  1918 2.95  2.70  2.35 

July,  1919 3.03  2.85  2.85 

September,  1919 3.03  2.85  3.06 

November,  1919 3.33  2.85  3.06 

December,  1919 3.33  3.10  3.06 

April.  1920 3.79  3.57  3.57 

August,  1920 4.24  3.57  3.93 

September,  1920 4.24  3.93  3.93 

"As  evidence  of  the  just  compensation  afforded,  a  large 
majority  of  the  suppliers  concerned  have  in  writing  accepted 
the  prices  fixed  as  satisfactory. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  Navy  has  avoided  the  payment 
of  the  profiteering  prices  demanded  elsewhere  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  have  been 
obtained  under  requisitioning  orders  and  at  the  prices  herein 
stated. 

"i'n  view  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  Lever  Act  as 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  continuation  of 
authority  at  present  vested  in  the  Navy  Department  is 
vitally  important,  certainly  at  least  until  peace  has  been 
formally  declared." 

Federal  Fuel  Yard  Points  Out  Benefits  of 
Centralizing  Government  Fuel  Buying 

IN  connection  with  the  Calder  probe  into  coal  matters 
statements  have  been  published  which  have  created  the 
impression  that  the  government  has  been  an  easy  victim  for 
operators  who  would  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  their 
product.  That  this  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  coal 
handled  through  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  is  set  forth  in 
a  letter  from  E.  A.  Holbrook,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  to  Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Holbrook 
says  in  part: 

"Last  spring,  after  advertising  twice  for  the  estimated 
yearly  requirements  of  250,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  the 
Government  Fuel  Yard  received  only  45,000  tons  under  con- 
tract. The  government's  needs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  met  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.25  to  $5.50  per  ton 
f.o.b.  mines  in  the  face  of  the  serious  coal  shortage  and 
with  spot  prices  running  as  high  as  $13  per  net  ton  f.o.b. 
mines. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  by  centralizing  under  one  agency 
the  government  coal  purchases  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  proposed  by  this  measure  [a  bill  providing  for 
uniform  selection  and  purchase  of  fuel,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  in  Congress],  economies  would  result,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  accomplishments  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yard 
in  the  purchases  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  possible  to  realize  enormous  savings  in  the 
more  efficient  utilization  of  coals  through  the  selection  by 
the  trained  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  coals  particularly 
adapted  to  the  power  plant  equipment  and  by  improved 
methods  of  firing  and  operating  furnaces." 


Cancels  Service  Orders  Nos.  1  and  13 

HOLDING  that  the  orders  no  longer  were  needed  now 
that  railway  congestion  has  been  so  greatly  reduced, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Dec.  30  announced 
the  cancellation  of  Service  Orders  Nos.  1  and  13.  The  can- 
cellation became  effective  Dec.  31  at  midnight. 

Service  Order  No.  1  provided  that  railroads  should  for- 
ward traffic  to  destination  by  the  routes  most  available  to 
expedite  its  movement  and  relieve  the  congestion  existing 
at  the  time  the  order  was  issued.  The  railroads  were  or- 
dered at  the  time  to  disregard  the  routing  of  shippers  or 
the  ownership  of  cars. 

Service  Order  No.  13  provided  that  the  railroads  remove 
from  cars  and  restore  grain  either  in  their  own  depots  or 
warehouses  at  or  near  Galveston  at  the  cost  of  the  owners. 
This  action  was  taken  to  expedite  the  movement  of  cars 
used  for  grain  shipment. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  foremost  question  in  the  collective  mind  of 
commerce  and  industry  today,  according  to  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  how  long  the 
present  depression  will  last,  whether  it  will  become  more  severe,  and 
what  time  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  revival.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  upon  a  multitude  of  factors,  psychological  as  well  as 
economic,  and  answers  cannot  be  given  with  any  finality.  But  we 
do  know  that  trade  cannot  remain  long  in  its  present  position. 

The  present  under-buying,  like  the  preceding  over-buying,  will  in 
time  work  its  own  cure.  Purchases  of  the  great  mass  of  goods  may  be 
postponed,  but  they  cannot  stop.  The  longer  they  are  put  off,  the  more 
the  demand  must  accumulate,  and  the  greater  it  must  be  when  resumed. 
The  ultimate  demand  for  some  leading  commodities  is  now  under- 
estimated, and  the  prices  of  these  may  shortly  be  expected  to  recover 
somewhat. 

Much  that  is  now  being  said  and  written  assumes  that  the  present 
unemployment,  brought  about  by  falling  prices,  will  itself  be  a  cause  of 
still  lower  prices,  because  it  diminishes  purchasing  power.  What  is 
overlooked  in  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that  unemployment  means  les- 
sened production.  As  a  factor  making  for  a  recovery  in  prices,  this 
more  than  offsets  diminished  purchasing  power.  For  while  the  un- 
employed cease  altogether  to  produce,  they  cannot  cease  to  consume. 
They  must  continue  to  buy  necessities  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies ;  and  if  they  have  no  accumulated  savings,  they  will  go  into  debt. 
Lower  wages  for  those  remaining  at  work  mean  lower  purchasing 
power;  but  they  also  mean  lower  production  costs,  and  manufacturers 
can  afford  to  sell  more  cheaply.  Lower  wages,  therefore,  will  not  in 
the  long  run  adversely  affect  the  actual  volume  of  goods  purchased. 


Automobile  Plants  Reopen 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  an- 
nounced Jan.  4  that  it  would  start 
work  again  on  Jan.  10  at  its  plant 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  working  on  a 
schedule  of  ninety  automobiles  a 
day.  This  will  be  increased  grad- 
ually until  the  output  reaches  500 
cars  daily,  it  is  stated.  On  the  same 
date  a  six-day  working  week  was  to 
go  into  effect  at  the  Detroit  plant 
of  the  corporation.  The  plant  had 
been  operating  three  days  a  week. 
The  Nash  Motors  factory  at  Keno- 
sha, Wis.,  employing  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  expects  to  reopen  this 
week.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
plant  at  Detroit  closed  several  weeks 
ago,  reopened  in  some  departments 
Jan.  3  with  several  thousand  men  on 
part  time. 


work  on  full-time  schedule  depended 
upon   developments  in  the  industry. 


Asheville    Cotton    Mills    Reopen 

The  Asheville  Cotton  Mills,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C,  which  suspended  opera- 
tions several  weeks  ago,  resumed  full 
operations  Jan.  3.  The  plant  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  its  section. 


Interwoven   Mills   on  Full  Time 

The  Intei-woven  Mills,  Inc.,  em- 
ploying 1,600  men  and  women,  re- 
opened on  full  time  Jan.  3  after 
thi-ee  weeks'  idleness.  Company 
officials    said    that    continuance    of 


Locomotive  Plant  for  St.  Louis 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  it 
was  reported  Jan.  4,  is  working  on 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  in  the  St.  Louis  industrial  sec- 
tion which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000.  Be- 
lief that  the  demand  for  locomotives 
during  the  next  few  years  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  tax  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  present  facilities  is  un- 
derstood to  be  back  of  the  present 
expansion  program. 


Shirt   and    Collar    Factory    Resumes 

After  a  three  weeks'  shutdown  the 
Cluett-Peabody  plant  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
resumed  operations  Jan.  4  on  a  five- 


days-a-week  basis.  Several  thou- 
.sands  are  empl'  '  at  the-  plant. 
There  was  no  chuii'^'j  in  the  wage 
scale  for  the  present. 


Rubber  Companies  Speed  Up 
Early  last  week  officials  of  the 
Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  announced 
that  they  intend  to  have  their  plant 
going  with  a  full  force  before  the  end 
of  the  week.  Increased  orders  and 
a  "return  to  normal  conditions"  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  increased 
production.  The  Federal  Rubber  Co. 
plant  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  employing 
about  one  thousand  men,  expects  to 
resume  operations  this  week.  The  Re- 
public Rubber  Corporation  planned 
to  resume  operations  Monday,  Jan. 
10,  and  by  next  week  will  be  in  full 
operation.  The  tire,  tube  and  solid 
tire  departments  will  resume  on 
three  eight-hour  turns  on  Monday, 
Jan.  17.  Orders  have  been  piling  up 
since  the  plant  shut  down  on  Dec. 
23  for  inventory  and  repairs.  These 
orders  are  expected  to  keep  the  plant 
in  operation  for  some  time. 


N.  Y.  Central  Shops  Reopen 

Nine  hundred  car  workers,  em- 
ployed at  the  Wost  Albany  shops  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  who 
were  laid  off  on  Dec.  23  when  the 
shops  were  closed  for  an  indefinite 
period,  returned  to  work  there  Mon- 
day, Jan.  3. 


Rochester  Plants   Take  on  Workers 

With  the  volume  of  orders  for  the 
spring  trade  steadily  growing  larger, 
Rochester's  clothing  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, employing  together  about  14,- 
000  workers,  are  gradually  taking 
back  their  normal  force  of  employees. 
The  president  of  the  Rochester 
Clothiers'  Exchange  predicts  that 
within  two  weeks  all  the  clothing 
factories  will  be  running  with  full 
forces. 


Factories  Re-employ  1,300  Hands 

More  than  1,300  employees  of  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  that  have  recently  been  closed 
resumed  work  Jan.  3  when  the  fac- 
tories reopened.  Most  of  the  firms 
affected  had  been  closed  for  inven- 
tory, which  was  prolonged  owing  to 
prevailing  conditions.  The  Boston  & 
Albany  railroad  car  repair  shops  in 
West  Springfield  reopened  after  a 
week's  shutdown,  re-employing  80 
per  cent  of  the  one  hundred  former 
workers.  No  pay  reductions  have 
been  announced. 


Maine  Mills  Increase  Working  Time 
Beginning  Jan.  11  the  Pepperell 
mills  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  and  the  York 
mills  in  Saco,  employing  together 
(\000  hands,  increased  their  working 
schedule  to  four  days  a  week.  For 
a  month  they  had  been  running  only 
three  days. 
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To  Prosecute  Coal  and  Building 
Material  Interests 

DVICES  from  Washington  late  Jan.  10  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
templated prosecutions  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
against  coal  operators  and  dealers  and  building 
material  interests.  William  J.  Rand,  of  New  Yoi'k, 
has  been  appointed  to  prosecute  these  cases.  It  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Rand  would  make  a  carefid  study 
of  the  data  furnished  the  department  by  the  Calder 
committee. 


Colonel  Wentz  in  Letter  to  C.  L.  Watkins 
Corrects  Unjust  Inference 

To  CORRECT  a  mistaken  inference  that  had  been  drawn 
from  his  testimony  before  the  Calder  committee,  Colonel 
D.  B.  Wentz  on  Jan.  7  sent  the  following  letter  to  C.  Law 
Watkins,  president  of  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.: 

"I  notice  in  the  newspapers  that  an  entirely  unjust  in- 
ference as  to  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  is  being  drawn  from 
my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion yesterday  [Jan.  6],  the  inference  being  to  the  effect 
that  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  made  something  like  $6.00  per 
ton  on  coal  sold  to  the  government. 

"I  testified  to  no  such  thing,  but  said  that  the  Watkins 
Coal  Co.  did  sell  some  coal  to  Wentz  Company  at  about 
$9.25  per  ton.  Testimony  was  introduced  to  the  effect  that 
the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  produced  certain  coal  for  about  $3.25 
per  ton.  I  did  not  say,  however,  and  it  is  not  true,  that 
that  company  sold  any  coal  to  Wentz  Company  or  to  the 
government  that  cost  it  only  $3.25  per  ton  to  mine.  I  have 
investigated  the  matter  and  find  that  the  coal  which  it  did 
sell  to  Wentz  Company  for  the  Government  was  coal  that  it 
purchased  in  the  open  market  and  which  cost  the  Watkins 
Coal  Co.  approximately  $9  per  ton.  The  Watkins  Coal  Co. 
sold  the  coal  to  Wentz  Company  for  approximately  $9.25 
per  ton  and  Wentz  Company  shipped  it  on  its  Government 
contract.  The  Watkins  Coal  Co.  therefore  made  25c.  per 
ton  on  said  sale,  a  profit  which  certainly  no  one  can  call 
unreasonable.  Coal  which  that  company  produced  at  $3.25 
per  ton  it  sold  to  its  own  customers  on  contract  at  a  very 
reasonable   profit. 

"I  wish  to  correct  any  misunderstanding  that  may  have 
been  caused  by  my  testimony." 


Boston  Fuel  Administrator  Asks  Cut  in 
Price  of  Anthracite  Coal 

■\TASSACHUSETTS  coal  dealers  were  told  to  cut  the 
IVl  high  prices  of  recent  months  in  a  communication 
from  Fuel  Administrator  Eugene  C.  Hultman,  of  Boston, 
dated  Dec.  28.  Asserting  that  the  retail  price  of  anthracite 
coal  in  many  commr.nities  was  excessive,  the  Administrator 
said  that  there  was  no  justification  for  continuance  of  high 
prices  and  he  requested  a  prv>i)\pt  readjustment. 

"Numerous  complaints  of  c-vorbitant  charges  for  coal  are 
being  received  by  this  commission,"  the  communication  said. 
"Retail  prices  have  gone  as  high  as  $18  to  $24  a  Ion  in  some 
communities. 

"So-called  'company'  coal  remains  at  approximately  $8 
per  gross  ton,  with  a  large  amount  of  'independent'  coal  be- 
ing shipped  to  Massachusetts  for  about  $1  above  this  price." 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  through  the  "Soo"  Canals 
during  the  season  of  1920,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
at  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal.  Michigan,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  M.  Markham,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
;  for  n7"^'  amounted  to  12,096,993  net  tons,  an  increase 
of  b.^.),0.n  net  tons,  or  6  per  cent,  compared  with  1919 
Anthracite  shipments  throuu'h  the  canals  during  the  last 
season  totaled  2.059.266  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  353,723  net 
tons,  or  15  per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


Federal  Reserve  Board  Reports  Bituminous 
Production  on  a  High  Level 

IN  ITS  review  of  business  conditions  during  December 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  following  to  say  as 
to  coal: 

"Production  of  bituminous  coal  has  continued  upon  a  high 
level.  The  November  figure  was  51,012,000  tons,  corre- 
sponding to  an  index  number  of  138,  as  compared  with  50,- 
744,000  tons  during  October  and  18,688,000  tons  during 
November,  1919,  the  respective  index  numbers  being  137 
and  50.  The  output  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  4  set  a  new 
high  record  for  the  year,  but  was  bettered  during  the  fol- 
lowing week.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  Nov.  29 
the  priority  in  the  use  of  open-top  cars  was  withdrawn 
completely.  Demand  is  not  as  insistent,  with  the  lessened 
activity  in  various  industries,  and  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  export  trade  in  particular  during  the  past 
two  months. 

"Production  of  anthracite  coal  during  November  was 
7,519,000  tons,  as  compared  with  8,188,000  tons  in  October 
and  7,870,000  tons  in  November,  1919,  the  respective  index 
numbers  being  102,  111  and  106.  There  has  been  virtually 
no  loss  of  time  from  transportation  difficulties.  Efforts  of 
the  fair-price  committee  are  reported  from  District  No.  3 
(Philadelphia)  to  be  holding  doAvn  mine  prices  to  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  above  cost  of  production  and  to  have  been 
limiting  the  rehandling  of  coal  by  wholesalers.  The  mar- 
ket is  becoming  more  steady  and  complaints  of  shortages 
from  Eastern  cities  are  becoming  less  numerous. 

"Coal  production  has  increased  in  the  Atlanta  district.  In 
the  coal  mines  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  is  less  than  during  pre- 
ceding months.  The  situation  in  the  coal  mines  of  Colo- 
rado is  said  to  be  good." 

As  to  prices  the  board  says:  "Coal  prices  remained  largely 
unaffected.  Coal  prices  are  reported  as  easier  in  Decem- 
ber. Contract  quotations  on  leading  grades  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  for  November,  however,  were  at  the  same 
high  level  as  in  October." 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  Miners  Threaten  to 
Strike  if  $10,000,000  Is  Not  Promised 

IF  BY  JAN.  15  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has  not  filed  an 
answer  to  the  demand  for  $10,000,000  in  back  pay  the 
mine  workers  intend  to  go  on  strike.  They  say  that  they 
have  obtained  140  affidavits  at  great  trouble  and  expense 
and  that  Captain  W.  A.  May,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.,  promised  them  careful  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter and  an  answer  to  the  allegations,  but  has  not  made 
any  reply. 

Apparently  the  miners  were  under  contract  to  give  2,700 
lb.  for  a  ton  of  coal,  that  being  the  figure  which,  according 
to  the  company's  calculations,  would  yield  2,240  lb.  of  pre- 
pared sizes  after  the  dirt  and  fine  coal  had  been  separated. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  later  agreement  the  requirement  was 
that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  coal  actually  recovered  not 
only  the  prepared  sizes  but  the  pea  should  be  included. 

Docking  was  to  continue  and  in  this  the  company's  dock- 
ing boss  and  the  men's  docking  boss  were  to  collaborate. 
However,  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  railroad  rates  proved 
that  the  company  did  not  get  the  2.240  lb.  of  coal  for 
every  2,700-lb.  ton  it  paid  for,  the  miners  would  accept  a 
proportionate  reduction,  while  if  the  railroad  scales  showed 
an  excess  the  mine  workers'  weights  should  be  proportion- 
ately increased. 

Four  miners  employed  at  Schooley  colliery  have  made  an 
affidavit  that  they  were  paying  $10  to  their  boss  evei-y  two 
weeks  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs.  These  statements  the 
men  declared  must  be  investigated  with  the  others. 

A  statement  has  been  made  by  John  Ruane.  chairman  of 
the  general  grievance  committee  of  the  mine  workers,  that 
the  contention  of  the  miners  that  they  have  been  given 
short  weight  will  be  taken  to  the  Luzerne  County  Court  for 
determination  if  redress  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 
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France  Insists  on  Fulfillment  of  Spa  Coal  Terms 

France  will  insist  upon  strict  fulfillment  of  the  Spa 
agreement  concerning  coal  deliveries  by  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  circular  just  issued  in  Paris.  The  at- 
tention of  Germany  has  been  called  to  a  shortage  of  500,000 
tons  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Germany  says  she  will  be  unable  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  ensuing  three  months,  as  requested  by  the 
Reparations  Commission,  alleging  that  the  effect  of  the 
large  coal  deliveries  on  the  economic  situation  of  Germany 
is  such  that  Germany  will  be  unable  to  continue  to  deliver 
coal  even  at  the  same  rate  that  she  has  been  doing  since 
August  last. 

Coal  Exports  Increase  Fivefold  in  a  Year 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  November, 
1919,  and  the  figures  for  November,  1920,  as  finally  revised, 
are  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Nov.,  1919 

Anthracite 320,719 

Bituminous 713,650 

Exported  to: 

France 

Italy 45,933 

Netherlands 36,950 

Sweden 16,247 

Switzerland 17,417 

Canada 335,641 


8,482 
8,932 
8,174 
59,835 
2,171 


Panama . 

Mexico 

Br.  West  Indies .  .  . 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies . 

Argentina 19,954 

Brazil 1 4,699 

Chile 

Uruguay 17,653 

Other  countries 121,562 

Coke 66.873 


Nov.,   1920 

333,265 
3,567,136 

741,437 

214,778 

195,391 

39.126 

22.173 

1,459,373 

3,644 

21,543 

26,205 

117,976 

18,510 

107,048 

115,295 

84,150 

34,087 

366,400 

85,443 


Cancellations  of  French  Contracts 
Cause  Heavy  Losses 

French  government  and  commercial  officials  say  that 
France  has  a  surplus  stock  of  coal  sufficient  to  supply  all 
her  needs  for  the  next  six  months.  American  coal  contracts 
involving  over  $100,000,000  have  been  canceled.  American 
coal  c.i.f.  French  ports  has  fallen  from  $32  to  $12.50  within 
the  last  two  months. 

All  French  railways  and  public  service  companies  are 
heavily  stocked  with  coal  and  foreign  purchases  have  almost 
ceased.  Perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  American  contracts  will 
be  renewed  on  the  basis  of  $14@$15  a  ton,  according  to 
official  opinion.  The  French  government  will  very  likely 
have  to  stand  the  loss  incurred  by  the  overstocking  through 
a  reduction  in  the  price  and  when  the  agreements  have  been 
adjusted  American  coal  interests  will  have  lost  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000  in  contracts.  A  reduction  in  coal  prices 
has  just  been  announced  ranging  from  70  to  75  francs  per 
ton  during  January,  the  French  government  reimbursing 
the  various  departments  for  losses  entailed  through  selling 
at  this  new  price  coal  bought  at  a  premium. 

French  coal  importers,  in  commenting  on  the  situation, 
lay  the  cause  to  three  elements — fulfillment  of  the  Spa 
agreement  by  the  Germans,  industrial  contraction  due  to  the 
depression  and  the  unusually  mild  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed. They  see  coal  shipments  from  the  United  States 
practically  discontinued  for  the  next  five  or  six  months. 

A  recent  arrival  of  American  coal  at  Havre,  amounting 
to  6,000  tons  sold  at  auction  for  70  francs,  a  price  less  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  freight.  English  coal  is  now  being 
offered  at  70  shillings,  a  decline  of  more  than  25  per  cent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  France  will  agree  to  a  tem- 


porary reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  delivered  under 
the   impending   renewal    of  the    Spa   at^reement. 

Officials  ^f  the  French  National  Bureau  declared  that  the 
manner  in  which  Germany  has  lived  up  to  the  Spa  coal  agree- 
ment by  delivering  virtually  all  the  coal  demanded  came 
as  a  big  surprise  to  the  French  government.  In  the  belief 
that  Germany  would  not  fulfill  the  terms  France  encour- 
aged her  import  firms  to  purchase  all  the  coal  they  could, 
while  the  government  itself  bought  heavily  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  In  consequence  of  this  there  are  at 
the  present  time  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  of  coal 
in  France. 


Japanese  Coal  Being  Contracted ;  Figures  Advanced 

Since  writing  a  fortnight  ago,  according  to  Wheelock  & 
Co.'s  market  report  issued  at  Shanghai,  Dec.  2,  sellers  have 
issued  their  prices  for  1921  requirements  and  the  majority 
of  the  larger  consumers  have  closed  their  contracts  at 
prices  considerably  higher  than  those  for  last  year.  This 
is  entirely  due  to  exchange  which  shows  a  drop  of  about 
100  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year.  Although  prices 
are  lower  in  Japan  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  they  are 
not  low  enough  to  compensate  for  the  enormous  difference 
in  exchange. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  Fushun  market. 

Some  large  contracts  for  Kaiping  coal  have  just  been 
fixed  for  1921  at  slightly  advanced  prices.  There  are  indi- 
cations of  a  shortage  in  washed  coal.  Temporary  conges- 
tion of  tonnage  is  again  being  experienced  at  the  port  of 
loading  due  to  shortage  of  rolling  stock  between  the  mines 
and  Chinwangtao. 

Coal  prices  are  quoted  as  follows: 


JAPAN   COAL 

Miike  Lump ^ 

Miike  Small. '.'.'.'.'.[['.  t  Contracted    for 

Muke  Dust 


Taela 

per  Ton 

ex-Wharf 

15.00 

13.00 


Kishima  Lump 

Shakano  Lump 

Arate  Lump i  2 .  00 

Shimoyamada  Kirigomi 1 1   00 

Shin  Shakano  Kirigomi .  .  .  .  1 1   00 

Yoshinotani  No.  1  Lump ...'.....[....  1 2  00 

Yoshinotani  No.  2  Lump ' !! !!  10!00 

Ochi  Lump 12  00 


No.  2  Lump. 


KAIPING  COAL 


Washed  Nuts 13.50 


Washed  Slack 
No.  I  Slack 
No.  2  Slack 


10.50 
9  00 
8.50 


FUSHUN  COAL 

Dust II   Qc 

Dust  liirigomi '.'.".'.'.".'.'.".'.'.'..'    Contracted  for 

Dust  Lump Xo  stock 


Miners  in  the  Ruhr  district  of  Germany  have  decided 
to  deprive  Bavaria  of  coal  as  a  step  toward  forcing  Bavaria 
to  disarm  the  civil  guards,  the  disban  Anient  of  which  has 
been  demanded  by  the  Allies,  says  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the 
Matin,  quoting  the  Rhenish  Jounial  a  Socialist  organ. 
This  action  practically  means  that  the  miners  are  tired  of 
the  Government's  dilatory  way  of  treating  the  disarma- 
ment question  and  themselves  have  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  since  the  continued  existence  of  the  civil  guards 
exposed  the  Ruhr  district  to  sudden  French  invasion. 

The  South  Wales  Coal  Market  is  depressed  and  idle. 
Best  Admiralty  steamless  is  quoted  at  £3  10s.  to  £3  15s.; 
best  smalls  £2  10s.  One  Welsh  colliery  recently  sold  in- 
ferior dry  smalls  for  ballast  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton  t  vessels 
bound  to  New  Zealand. 
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INACTIVITY  marks  the  coal  trade  now.  At  least  10 
per  cent — if  not  more — of  mine  capacity  is  closed 
through  lack  of  orders  for  coal.  The  closing  is  com- 
plete on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  small  operations, 
but  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  or  days  per  week  in  the 
case  of  other  mines.  The  fact  that  in  the  week  of 
Dec.  25,  1920,  time  lost  on  account  of  no  market  by 
mines  reporting  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  was 
nearly  as  great  as  the  reported  loss  on  account  of  car 
shortage  indicates  the  transition  that  is  taking  place. 

No  one  should  consider  as  permanent  the  extremely 
low  prices  at  which  spot  coal  is  being  moved  today,  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  producers  will  contract  at 
these  figures.  In  some  instances  now  low  levels  were 
reached  last  week,  but  only  where  forced  sales  were 
made  to  maintain  production  or  to  dispose  of  shipments 
on  consignment.  Most  producers  have  named  figures 
which  they  will  accept  for  their  coal,  and  when  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  these  prices  they  are  closing  or 
curtailing  operations,  refusing  to  continue  mining  coal 
at  a  sales  price  below  cost  of  production. 

Advantageous  to  Place  Orders  Now 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  buyer  of  spot  coal  to  take  all 
that  can  be  stored,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
general  range  of  prices  going  lower  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  orders  are  now 
being  taken  for  delivery  sixty  to  ninety  days  hence  at 


figures  substantially  higher  than  present  market  quo- 
tations. 

Lake  buyers  are  once  more  in  some  of  the  market 
centers.  As  it  is  usually  February  before  much  of  this 
business  puts  in  an  appearance  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  this  may  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  buying  for 
present  and  future  needs.  In  some  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  resumption  of  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  activity  is  further  encouraging  the  trade  in 
its  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 

Good  Weather  Is  Helping  Distribution 

Anthracite  production  is  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained. Domestic  sizes  continue  in  strong  demand.  Dis- 
tribution is  being  made  at  top  speed,  as  weather  condi- 
tions are  good  and  the  general  freight  movement  light. 
Independent  producers  are  no  longer  readily  obtaining 
the  premiums  they  formerly  got  for  their  domestic 
grades  and  in  some  centers  the  price  has  weakened 
further  from  quotations  of  a  few  days  ago.  Steam 
sizes  are  becoming  troublesome  to  market  and  further 
price  concessions  were  made  last  week. 

Coke  operators  have  accepted  the  present  market  situ- 
ation with  the  best  possible  grace  and  have  further 
restricted  merchant  production,  signifying  a  general 
willingness  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
readjustment  program  now  in  progress.  Prices  for 
spot  coke  remain  unchanged. 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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♦From   weekly  report  of  Geological   Survey. 
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BITUMINOUS 

Production  of  soft  coal  during  the  last  week  of  the  year 
amounted  to  9,571,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  or  1 12,000  tons  less  than  the  figure  for 
the  preceding  week.  Total  production  attained  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1920  was  about  OoG, 516,000  tons.  The  year's  out- 
put was  greater  than  during  any  year  except  the  war  maxi- 
mum of  1918. 

Many  mines  which  closed  just  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days are  still  idle,  apparently  waiting  for  a  more  profitable 
market  before  resuming  work.  In  the  central  Pennsylvania 
district  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  mines  are  temporarily 
out  of  operation;  in  other  fields  the  percentage  is  not  so 
heavy,  but  everywhere  "no  market"  losses  are  increasingly 
apparent. 

Cars  were  plentiful  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  1.  The 
shoi't  operating  week,  of  course,  made  for  a  more  abundant 
supply,  but  even  considering  this  factor  it  can  be  said  that 
production  did  not  lag  through  losses  attributable  to  car 
shortage.  In  many  sections  cars  were  altogether  too  plenti- 
ful, many  "left-overs"  being  reported  at  the  close  of  nearly 
every  operating  day.  Transportation  conditions  were  ex- 
cellent and  cars  moved  swiftly  to  destination. 

Labor  is  entirely  adequate  in  all  mining  fields,  although 
certain  interests  in  the  strike  centers  of  West  Virginia 
and  Alabama  might  take  exception  to  that  statement,  but 
even  in  those  regions  losses  attributable  to  the  strikers 
are  waning  fast  and  are  practically  no  bar  to  marketable 
production.  In  some  sections  where  market  conditions  are 
dullest  labor  is  unable  to  obtain  enough  working  time  to 
cover  expenses  of  living,  but  both  operators  and  labor  are 
optimistic  of  the  future  and  are  awaiting  readjustment  of 
prices  and  conditions. 

Some  Operators  Continue  Production  at  Loss 

Spot  prices  apparently  have  reached  rock  bottom.  Prior 
to  this  nearly  all  small  operations  mining  coal  at  higher 
costs  had  been  forced  to  close.  Forced  sales  of  coal  con- 
tinue, some  mines  preferring  to  maintain  their  operations 
even  at  prices  that  have  reached  and  in  some  case  gone 
below  their  production  costs.  Some  coal  also  is  being  sold 
on  consignment,  although  this  procedure  invariably  is  a 
costly  one  for  the  producer.  As  indicated  by  current  mar- 
ket reports,  good  grades  have  rallied  slightly — that  is,  the 
price  range  is  not  as  wide  as  had  existed  during  the  pre- 
ceding few  weeks.  Many  operators  refuse  to  continue 
forcing  their  production  upon  a  sluggish  market,  preferring 
to  curtail  operations  where  a  fair  price  is  not  obtainable. 
Apparently  consumers  are  still  drawing  heavily  on  their 
high-priced  reserve  stocks  or  else  are  in  the  market  for 
only  current  needs.  Domestic  demand  is  slipping,  due  to 
the  abnormally  warm  weather  which  has  prevailed  the  past 
few  weeks.  Householders  are  not  buying  except,  as  in  the 
steam  market,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  cancellations  of  orders  by  retail  dealers.  The  overseas 
market  shows  no  signs  of  an  early  strengthening.  Keen 
competition  of  all-rail  coal  is  causing  a  reduction  on  the 
higher  priced  coal  on  Northwestern  docks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  the  spot  steam 
market  (mine  run  basis,  net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines): 

Nov.,  Mav,  \ug.  5.  Dec  30,  Jan.  6.  .hiu.  13. 

1919*  1920  1920  1920  1921  I92lt 

Pittsburgh  steam $2.35  $4  00  $10  00  2.75  $2.60  $-'.J(> 

Pittsburgh  screened  gas  2  35  4  50  12  00  3   25         3    15  3   15 

Hocking 2  50  4  75  9  00  2   50         2   50  2   50 

Franklin.Ill 2  35  3  75  6  50  3  40         3  00  3  00 

Indiana  4th  vein 2.35  3  40  7   50  3.25         2  75  2  75 

Eastern  Ohio,  No.  8.  .  .  2.35  4  50  10  50  3  00         2  75  2.75 

Fairmont 2.50  6  75  13   50  2  75         2   40  e.iiU 

Kanawha 2.60  6  75  14  00  3  00         2  80  i'.70 

S.E.Kentucky 3  00  6  00  10  50  3  40         2  90  -,',<(> 

Western  Kentucky 2  35  3  50  5  25  2   75         2.60  2  60 

Clearfield 2.95  6.25  12  00  3  75         3  25  .(.(»(' 

Cambria  and  Somerset.  2.95  6.75  13.50  4.65         4.35  S.60 

PoTaiJlXsV.. ::::;:::    i'''    ^  ^o     moo     4.75     4..0     4.50 

*Government  prices. 

tAdvance  over  the  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  itaiics. 

The  all-rail  movement-.'to  New  England  in  the  week  ended 
Jan.  1  was  maintained  at  about  the  same  rate  as  during 
the  preceding  week.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey the  total  number  of  cars  forwarded  through  the  five 
rail  gateways  of  Harlem  River,  Maybrook.  Albany,  Rotter- 
dam and  Mechanicsville  was  4,779. 


Estimates  of  Production 

Fhom  the  Wekklv  Keport  or  tm.-.  'Jeoixxhcal  Suevbt 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS    COAL 

Total  bi»um>n</a.''.  iiiolu'ling  c'<al  cok<-'l 
AN^aJAL  PKODICTION  FOR  CALENOAK  EAR 

Profliifftion        V. 

1917 5  i.794.<> 

1918 :;  I.880.0' 

1919 4i'5,i)',).ijuu  1.485.0 

1920 • 556,516.000,  1,805.0    j 

WEEKLY  PRODUCTION— CHKIsr::  .-  Wi.KKb 
|y  17  O).-.    23-29) 9.7i7/,  )0  1,947,000 

1918  (1).<.  22-28) 6.3-4vf-J')  1,269.000 

1919  (l)rc.  21-27) 8,531, 'Jj(j         1,706.000 

1920  a)(<-    19-25) 9.683,000  1,937.000 

NEW  YEAR'S  WEEK  '/ 

Kndci  Jan    5,  1918 9,312.000  1,757,000 

Ended  .Ian.  4,  1919 8,459,000  1,596,000 

Ended  .Ian.  3,  1920 11,062,000         2,087,000 

Ended  Jan.  1,  1921 9,571,000  1,849,000 

(a)  Subject  to  re\-Lsion.  (h)  Five-day  week,  (r)  Re\-iied  from  last 
report,  (d)  Countine  New  Year's  Day  in  1918,  I919and  1 920  a.^  equiv- 
alent to  0.3  of  a  working  day;  in  1921,  to  .  17  of  a  working  day. 

ANTHRACITE 

. 1920— —  1919a 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  datf 

Dec.  18 1,979.000       64,918,000'*  1,758,000       67,352.000'. 

Dec.  25 1,626,000   66,544,0006    1,356.000   68,708,000'- 

Jan.  1 1,582.000   68.126,0006    1.512,000   70,220,000'> 

(a)  Less  2  day.s'  production  during  first  week  of  .■Xpril,  to  efiuahze 
number  oi  working  days  covered  for  the  2  years.  (6)  Revised 
to  agree  with  Weekly  Report  No.  178,  pages  2  and  7. 

BEEHIVE   COKE 

United  States  Total 

■ Week  Ended   

Jan.    \r        Dec.  25''       Jan.  Bi  Calendar  Calendar 

1921  1920  1920  Year  1920  Year  1919 

280,000        279.000        398,000  20,833,000         19,650.000 

('i)  Len'i  one  day'.--  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equaliie' 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report. . 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


ANTHRACITE 

During  New  Year's  week  the  output  declined  slightly, 
being  estimated  at  1,582,000  net  tons  by  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  Compared  with  Christmas  week  this  was  a 
decrease  of  44,000  net  tons,  although  it  was  considerably 
heavier  than  the  output  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1919. 

Preliminary  estimates  based  on  records  of  cars  loaded, 
as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  indicate  that  the  total 
production  of  anthracite  for  the  calendar  year  1920.  in- 
cluding mine  fuel  and  sales  to  local  trade,  was  89.100.000 
net  tons,  an  inci-ease  over  1919  of  about  one  million  tons, 
or  1.1  per  cent. 

Domestic  sizes  at  the  company  schedules  are  easily  mar- 
keted, but  further  price  concessions  are  noted  on  inde- 
pendent coals.  Com;iany  schedules  on  stove  and  nut  have 
been  increased  10@15c.  Steam  coal  from  both  sources  is 
becoming  troublesome  to  move  and  while  company  figures 
are  well  maintained  much  effort  is  necessary  to  market  the 
independent  steam  product. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
1  was  practically  the  same  as  auring  the  preceding  week, 
being  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  280.000 
net  tons.  Production  during  1920  was  20.833.000  net  tons, 
against  19.650,000  tons  in  1919,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent. 

Connellsville  quotations  on  the  sp,->t  market  are  un- 
changed. $5.25@$5.50  per  net  ton  for  furnace  and  $7@$7.50 
for  foundry  at  ovens.  Operators  are  in  quite  comfortable 
position  and  while  they  naturally  desire  a  resumption  of 
activity  they  are  not  disposed  to  attempt  to  force  its  coming 
by  any  unnatural  means,  knowing  that  in  due  course  it 
will  come  of  its  own  accord. 

Following  a  brief  period  of  contracting  on  •.  nve-to-one 
basis  for  furnace  coke  no  further  interest  has  v -en  mani- 
fested in  agreements  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
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BOSTON 

Raiboadfi  Still  Offering  Coal — Receipts 
SteadHii  Di))uniiih  —  Tidewater  Coal 
Goes  Begging  —  Minimnni  Prices  Set 
by  Sovie  Operators — Anthracite  Sitiut- 
tioii  E(isie)- — Delivery  Li))iits  Removed. 

Bituminous  i —  The  current  market 
shows  no  change  for  the  better.  There 
is  still  enou,u:h  pi'essure  to  sell  to  hold 
prices  well  down  to  a  minimum  and  not 
in  any  direction  thus  far  has  there 
appeared  much  si,s>n  of  sustained  recov- 
ery in  industrial  lines. 

Certain  of  the  railroads  here  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  dispose  of 
coal  on  cars,  both  rejected  and  shipped 
on  the  market,  and  there  are  more  than 
a  few  cases  where  car  contents  have 
been  sold  for  the  charges.  All  the 
carriers  are  more  than  amply  supplied 
with  fuel  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  area  can  be  made  to  absorb  much 
more  spot  coal.  Operators  who  have 
contracts  with  New  England  consum- 
ers are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  persuade  the  latter  to  accept  deliv- 
eries, so  far  overlaid  are  they  with  re- 
serves that  will  carry  for  months  to 
come.  The  recklessly  low  prices  that 
are  heai'd  make  the  situation  even  more 
difficult. 

The  trend  of  the  market  is  shown 
by  the  steadily  decreasing  volume  of 
receipts.  Movement  all-rail  is  again 
slowing  down,  not  this  time  because  of 
poor  facilities  but  on  account  of  poor 
business.  By  water  there  is  so  little 
demand  for  bottoms  that  all  manner  of 
inducements  are  being  offei-ed  by  ship- 
owners to  secure  charters.  Two  dollars 
has  been  paid  from  Baltimore  to  Boston 
on  a  9,000-ton  steamer,  and  the  same 
figure  is  reported  to  have  been  offered 
for  a  2,000-ton  barge,  Norfolk  to 
Boston. 

At  all  Tidewater  piers  there  is  sur- 
plus coal  which  shippers  are  trying  hard 
to  place.  One  cargo  was  reported  dis- 
posed of  at  $6  alongside!  Bids  for  the 
Cow  Pasture  pumping  station,  opened 
this  week,  showed  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  several  shippers  to  accept 
prompt  business  at  prices  ranging  $9.50 
@$10.25  alongside  for  the  smokeless 
coals  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Several  operators  have  taken  counsel 
of  the  present  actual  cost  of  mining 
and  as  a  result  have  set  minimum  prices 
for  their  output  for  the  present.  Either 
sales  agents  are  to  return  these  figures 
or  mining  will  be  suspended.  In  other 
words  it  appears  that  in  some  districts 
prices  are  now  about  deflated  and  that 
the  market  is  setttling  down  to  a  bed 
rock  basis. 


The  market  at  Hampton  Roads  is 
extremely  quiet.  Offshore  demand  is 
almost  negligible  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  cargoes  intended  for  overseas 
have  been  turned  back  and  a  market 
sought  in  this  territory. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 

Cambrian  and 
Clearfields  Somersets 

F.o  b.   mines,    per  net 

ton $2  25(o$3.75     $3.00(a3$4.25 

F.o  b.       Philadelphia, 

per  gross  ton 5    I8(a    6.86        6 .  02(a    7  42 

F.o.b.  New  York,  per 

gross  ton 5  72@   7  40       6.55®   7.95 

Georges  Creek  for  forge  purposes  has 
re-appeared  in  the  market,  quotations 
having  been  mdde  at  $5.25  per  net  ton 
at  the  mines.  Pocahontas  and  New 
Rivri'  have  been  sold  down  to  $7.50  per 
gross  ton  f.o.b.  vessel  at  Hampton 
Roads. 

Anthracite — Undeniably  the  situation 
on  domestic  sizes  is  much  seasier.  Mild 
weather  has  so  far  influenced  the  retail 
demand  that  the  volume  of  unfilled 
orders  is  rapidly  deci-easing.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Fuel  Administrator  has  now 
authorized  that  in  Boston  beginning  on 
Jan.  7  the  3-ton  limit  on  deliveries  shall 
be  removed.  This  reflects  the  opinion 
of  the  trade  that  before  many  weeks 
there  may  be  some  canvassing  for  new 
business. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Some  Advance  in  Domestic  Anthracite 
— More  Coal  Coming  Fortvard  —  Bitu- 
minovs  Market  Is  Quiet — Several  Piers 
Under  Embargoes  —  Contracts  Under 
Discussion. 

Anthracite — The  situation  is  slowly 
improving.  More  coal  is  moving.  The 
trade  is  optimistic  of  the  future  and 
believes  that  a  couple  of  weeks  more  of 
mild  weather  will  put  the  situation  on 
a  safe  basis. 

Announcement  was  made  early  last 
week  of  an  increase  of  10c.  per  ton  in 
the  prices  of  stove  and  chestnut  by  two 
of  the  large  producers.  This  makes  the 
prices  of  these  sizes  $8  f.o.b.  mine  for 
one  of  the  companies,  and  $8.05  for  the 
other.  The  latter  company  had  on  Dec. 
13  added  15c.  to  its  former  prices  for 
egg  and  pea. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among 
trade  that  producers  will  on  April  1 
resume  the  making  of  a  spring  reduc- 
tion of  50c.  but  no  one  admits  they 
have  had  any  such  intimation  from  any 
one  in  authority  that  such  a  move  is 
contemplated. 

Independent  coals  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed because  of  the  constant  demand, 


but  there  is  not  the  briskness  that  pre 
vailed  a  couple  of  weeks  back.     Sales- 
men are  now  making  the  rounds  of  the 
trade.     Quotations  for  these  coals   are 
easing  slowly. 

Steam  sizes  are  becoming  trouble- 
some. It  is  getting  harder  each  day  to 
move  them  in  connection  with  sales  of 
domestic.  Better  grades  of  independent 
buckwheat  are  being  quoted  $3.75@$4; 
while  the  cheaper  grades  are  25c.  less. 
Rice  i.<  quoted  $3@$3.50  for  the  better 
coals  while  barley  is  hard  to  move, 
according  to  some  shippers,  at  $1. 

Bituminous  —  There  is  not  much 
activity  here.  Many  loading  piers  have 
been  under  embargoes  and  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  coal  in  various  direc- 
tions. However,  reports  of  partial  re- 
sumption of  various  industries  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  in  New 
England  lend  an  air  of  optimism  to  the 
situation. 

There  are  many  inquiries  regardmg 
contracts  from  April  1  but  so  far  none 
has  been  reported  as  closed.  While 
nothing  definite  could  be  learned  it  is 
the  opinion  in  some  circles  that  con- 
tract prices  will  range  $3.75@$4.50, 
mines. 

Cancellations  and  the  low  prices 
quoted  have  resulted  in  closing  many  of 
the  smaller  mines  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania and  Fairmont  regions.  How- 
ever, the  market  is  flooded  with  the 
cheaper  grades.  The  workers  thro^vn 
idle  by  the  closing  do\\Ti  of  these  mines 
are  seeking  work  with  the  larger  com- 
panies. The  coals  available  for  spot 
buyers  consist  of  many  of  the  better 
grades,  recently  thrown  on  the  free 
market.  Large  consumers  are  not  ac- 
tively in  the  market. 

Quotations  varied  considerably  but 
these  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
market:  Pool  9,  $3.50@$4;  Pool  10, 
$3.25@$3.50;  Pool  11,  $2.50@$2.75,  and 
Pool  18,  $2@$2.50.  Quotations  for  Pool 
34  were  heard  as  low  as  $2.50. 

Demand  at  Tidewater  was  largely  for 
the  better  grades.  Quotations  for  Pools 
1,  9  and  71  ranged  $7.75@$8.25;  Pool 
10,  $7@$7.25  and  Pool  18.  $5.50@$6. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No  Lack  of  Anthracite  Demand — Mild 
Weather  Creates  Stocks  —  Company 
Prices  Get  Closer  Together — Bitu- 
minous Market  Dull — Prices  Near  Bot- 
tom— Mines  Close  for  Lack  of  Orders. 

Anthracite — The  local  market  keeps 
on  calling  for  coal,  with  the  deliveries 
from  the  shippers  moderate.  All  calls 
are  generally  well  met  by  the  dealers. 
Some  dealers  are  already  beginning  to 
wonder  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  dull 
summer  trade,  as  they  figure  with  a 
continuation  of  the  present  mild  condi- 
tion consumers  will  have  a  deal  of  coal 
left  in  their  cellars. 

The  trade  has  its  ear  to  the  ground 
and  is  indulging  in  much  conjecture  as 
to  when  the  time  will  arrive  when  there 
will  be  more  than  enough  coal.  To  date 
the  independents  have  shown  little  signs 
of  breaking,  their  only  troubles  being 
on  the  steam  sizes.  Until  they  begin 
to    shade    their   family   prices   it   must 
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be  considered  that  the  market  is  firm. 
The  only  inkling  of  any  kind  this  week 
was  the  offering  of  a  very  ordinary 
coal  by  an  independent  shipper  at  the 
high  price  to  local  retailers.  This  would 
tend  to  show  that  its  market  on  the 
outside  was  bein>>:  slightly  curtailed. 

Steam  sizes  aie  draKgy  and  even  the 
larjie  companies  are  far  from  easy  on 
buckwheat.  Individual  producers  are 
simi)ly  Koing  alonji:  from  day  to  day 
on  steam  coals,  with  very  few  future 
orders  on  hand,  and  it  is  believed  some 
of  them  are  actually  compelled  to  bank 
some  of  the  smaller  sizes  at  the  mines. 

Following:  the  lead  of  the  Reading 
another  one  of  the  large  companies  has 
added  15c.  a  ton  to  stove  and  nut,  mak- 
ing these  sizes  $8  and  $8.10  respectively, 
effective  Jan.  1.  With  this  latest  in- 
crease the  prices  of  the  company  coals 
are  now  more  nearly  alike  than  they 
have  been  since  Government  control. 
Company  prices  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary per  gross  ton  at  mine^'  for  line 
and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond  for  Tide  aver- 
age as  follows: 

Line  Tide 

Broken $7   75  $10  45 

Egg 7   75  10  45 

Stove 8  05  10  70 

Nut 8  05  10  70 

Pea     f>  40  8  80 

Buckwheat 4  25  6  75 

Rice 3   15  5  60 

Boiler 2   50  4  90 

Barlcv 2  25  4  65 

Cuhn" 1    50  3  90 

Bituminous — It  would  seem  that  bot- 
tom had  almost  been  reached  in  the 
market  price,  as  during  the  last  ten 
days  the  shadings  have  been  more  mod- 
erate and  many  producers  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  quit  the  market  rather 
than  go  on  at  lower  figures.  Recent 
quotations  on  Pool  1  coal  have  been  at 
$4.50,  with  Pool  9  at  $4,  Pool  10,  $3.25 
@$3.50  and  Pool  11  about  $2.50.  There 
are  no  quotations  on  Pool  18.  Fair- 
mont gas  mine  run  has  been  freely 
offered  at  $2.50  and  at  times  somewhat 
lower.  Screened  coal  of  this  grade  has 
been  offered  at  $2.75  and  slack  at  $2.25. 

The  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
utter  lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  Even  though  the  consumer 
realizes  that  coal  is  now  about  as  low 
as  it  is  likely  to  go,  he  shows  no  dis- 
position to  buy.  Users  already  have 
heavy  capital  tied  up  in  coal  stocks  and 
do  not  want  to  add  to  them  at  any  price. 

Contract  talk  has  quieted  down  and 
it  is  the  belief  of  both  seller  and  buyer 
that  it  is  best  to  await  further  indus- 
trial settlement.  Pending  this  many 
shippers  are  advising  their  customers  to 
fill  only  immediate  wants  at  market 
prices.  It  is  believed  some  of  the  large 
users  with  contracts  expiring  with  the 
past  year  have  reached  an  understand- 
ing as  to  price  with  their  shippers. 


There  is  a  confidence  that  the  worst  is 
about  over,  it  is  true,  but  the  present 
condition  is  one  of  light  demand  and 
low  prices.  Both  steam  and  gas  coals 
are  selling  over  a  rather  wide  range 
under  a  market  of  individual  applica- 
tion both  for  consumer  and  sellei-. 

Sales  at  Tide  at  times  have  been  con- 
siderably below  the  mine  sale  prices,  as 
some  shippers  have  again  been  caught 
with  coal  at  terminals  for  which  they 
could  not  find  a  ready  sale.  A  one  hun- 
dred car  supply  is  i-epoi'ted  from  most 
of  the  mining  districts.  On  the  B.  &  O. 
a  full  supply  both  east  and  west  has 
been  noted  for  almost  a  .solid  week,  the 
first  time  in  many  months  that  such  a 
condition  has  been  recorded.  Loadings 
are  less  than  3,000  cars  daily  on  that 
system  at  this  time,  but  only  because 
the  demand  is  not  there. 

The  export  situation  shows  signs  of 
improvement  in  some  degree,  and  this 
has  held  down  the  pool  accumulation 
the  daily  reserve  being  around  1,700 
cars.  At  this  writing  there  are  four 
ships  at  the  coal  piers  and  seven 
astream,  the  greatest  show  of  activity 
for  three  weeks.  For  the  first  six  days 
of  January  there  was  loaded  here  a 
total  of  17,858  tons  of  cargo  export 
coal,  with  2,683  tons  in  addition  taken 
in  bunkers.  The  December  figures 
show  219,861  tons  export  and  20,136 
tons  bunker,  but  this  was  largely  loaded 
the  first  part  of  the  month. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  conditions  are 
now  quite  easy.  The  movement  last 
week  to  this  point  was  close  to  18,000 
tons,  and  was  pretty  well  distributed  as 
to  company  and  other  class  of  coal. 
The  only  complaint  heard  was  as  to 
insufficiency  of  stove  size.  There  is, 
however,  a  fair  reserve  in  some  of  the 
yards  and  the  situation  as  a  whole  is 
not  now  bothersome  to  the  trade. 


BALTIMORE 

Market  Is  Extremely  Soft  Under  Busi- 
ness Depression  and  Good  Run  of  Cars 
— Export  Business  Shows  Improvenient 
— Hard  Coal  Conditions  Easy 

Bituminous — An  extremely  soft  bitu- 
minous market  is  with  the  trade  here. 
There  are  evidences  of  the  effect  of 
business    readjustment    on    every    side. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Prices  Apparently  at  Bot- 
tom —  Car  Efficiency  at  Top  —  Demand 
Still  Falling  —  Anthracite  Deliveries 
Gaining. 

Bituminous — Everything  contributes 
to  bottom  prices,  so  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  remain  there  awhile.  It  is 
said,  by  way  of  summing  up,  that  there 
is  something  like  twice  the  amount  of 
coal  above  ground  now  than  there  us- 
ually is  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Con- 
sumption is  away  down  and  still  drop- 
ping off  and  the  car  deliveries  are  at 
their  best. 

What  the  trade  would  welcome  is  less 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads in  exchange  for  a  good  dropping 
off  of  special  charges.  This  district  has 
been  at  work  for  some  time  trying  to 
reduce  charges  on  reconsignments,  but 
next  to  no  progress  has  been  made.  At 
the  same  time  the  effort  is  not  to  be 
dropped,  for  a  charge  of  $7  for  recon- 
signing  a  car  here,  after  it  has  reached 
this   point,  is  regarded  as   exorbitant. 

The  shutting  down  of  coal-consum- 
ing plants  is  having  its  effect,  for  al- 
ready there  are  resumptions  at  lower 
wages  and  what  seems  to  be  still  more 
significant  is  that  a  good  many  shops 


are  keeping  up  wages,  but  are  aflding 
to  the  time.  Some  men  complain  that 
Ihey  are  made  to  work  even  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  which  gives  rea.son 
for  fearing  that  this  thing  may  easily 
be  overdone. 

Bituminous  prices  are  very  unsteady, 
but  are  about  as  follows.  $4  for  You- 
ghiogheny  gas,  $3.50  for  all  lump,  $3 
tor  mine  run  and  $2.75  for  slack. 

Anthracite — The  shortage  is  steaddy 
disappearing,  though  it  will  be  some 
time  before  everybody  has  plenty  of 
coal.  Mining  is  again  on  the  gain  and 
it  is  agreed  that  the  miners  will  not 
make  any  more  serious  trouble  right 
away.  They  worked  through  the  holi- 
day season  much  better  than  they  did 
a  year  ago.  Had  the  slow  mining  of 
last  fall  continued  through  the  winter 
there  would  have  been  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

At  the  same  time  it  behooves  anthra- 
cite consumers  everywhere  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  game  as  far  as  possible. 
There  are  still  city  bins  with  only  a 
few  bushels  of  coal  in  them  that  put 
in  orders  for  a  winter  supply  last  June. 

The  easing  down  of  anthracite  de- 
mand is  shown  by  the  reduction  of  the 
independent  premium,  which  is  down  to 
about  $2,  instead  of  $6  or  $8,  as  H  was 
before  the  general  supply  begaii  co  in- 
crease. Many  city  jobbers  refused  to 
handle  coal  at  peak  prices,  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  decline  of  that 
branch  of  the  trade. 

Coke — Demand  continues  light  and 
promises  to  remain  so  awhile  yet.  So 
far  the  calculations  for  the  coming  sea- 
son have  not  been  made.  All  branches 
of  business  are  waiting  for  something 
to  appear  that  will  give  an  indication 
as  to  what  may  be  expected  after  the 
holiday  suspension  is  over.  This  dis- 
trict has  a  good  supply  of  n-on  ore  to 
draw  upon,  but  beyond  that  not  much 
that  is  definite  is  in  sight.  Furnaces 
are  not  buying  any  more  coke  than  they 
need  right  away  and  their  contracts 
are  again  in  position  for  prompt  filling. 
So  many  ovens  have  shut  down  on  ac- 
count of  the  dull  trade  that  a  slight 
advance  has  been  made. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Mild  Weather  Continues,  but  Domestic 
Trade  Fiually  Weakens  —  Seasonable 
Temperatures  Would  Soon  Develop 
Shortages  —  Distribv'io)i  Has  Been 
Good. 

The  abnormal  winter  continues.  There 
has  been  an  occasional  touch  of  zero 
temperature  but  it  has  n^t  endured 
long.  In  general  the  coal  tiade  is  not 
averse  to  this,  for  it  is  a  certainty  that 
a  real  old-fashioned  winter  would  have 
driven  dealers  to  a  sanitarium.  But  it 
now  begins  to  look  as  though  instead  of 
a  shortage,  there  may  be  a  surplus. 

It  would  not  take  more  than  a  few 
days  of  sub-zero  weather,  with  con- 
sumption going  at  top  speed,  to  sliow 
how  little  coal  there  is  in  hand  through 
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the  Northwest.  So  long  as  not  much 
is  needed,  there  is  plenty.  But  when 
the  need  begins  for  much  coal,  many 
will  be  found  to  be  on  short  rations. 

Figures  indicate  a  better  distribution 
to  the  interior  than  seemed  likely.  The 
ease  of  transportation  movement  has 
been  misleading,  and  made  it  appear 
that  there  has  been  only  a  limited  ton- 
nage moving  off  the  docks.  The  total 
tonnage  moved,  and  the  unquestioned 
saving  during  the  mild  fal'  qual  a 
good  total. 

Dealers  seem  to  have  been  convinced 
that  they  had  to  stock  coal  for  the 
present  need  at  the  going  prices,  de- 
spite their  hope  for  lower  costs,  and 
have  bought  reasonable  amounts.  But 
it  is  the  inevitable  experience  that  when 
a  severe  storm  and  interrupted  trans- 
portation prevails,  there  will  be  many 
who  are  too  low  on  stocks  to  get 
through  without  an  emergency  relief  of 
coal  rushed  through.  So  far  this  winter 
there  have  been  no  such  interruptions, 
but  they  seem  to  occur  every  winter, 
when  there  is  any  unusual  weather  to 
develop  such  a  situation. 

Some  in  the  trade  rather  anticipate 
a  withdrawal  from  the  Northwestern 
market  of  Eastern  coals,  because  the 
producers  have  found  a  sufficient  mar- 
ket for  their  production  nearer  home. 
The  very  thing  which  made  the  North- 
western market  attractive  at  first  has 
worked  to  its  undoing  now.  No- 
where else  is  it  feasible  to  store  coal 
during  the  summer  for  use  in  the, 
winter.  But  with  this  summer  outlet 
came  a  tendency  to  defer  paying  for 
the  stocks  so  stored,  until  closer  to 
the  time  when  the  consumer  would  pay. 
And  since  there  has  been  a  better  de- 
mand from  the  trade  closer  home 
(which  pays  cash)  there  is  less  incen- 
tive to  send  coal  to  the  docks  in  the 
summer,  when  it  will  not  be  consumed 
until  winter. 

But  if  this  predicted  withdrawal 
should  occur,  it  would  leave  idle  and 
worthless  the  many  coal  docks  which 
have  been  constructed  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  investment  would  probably 
be  worth  protecting  by  retaining  the 
business  which  has  been  built  up 
through  the  past  twenty  or  more  years. 
And  it  may  easily  be  experienced  that 
future  summers  will  not  have  so  keen 
a  warm-weather  trade.  It  is  within 
the  possibilities  that  even  last  summer 
might  not  have  been  so  active  a  season, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  nun  nous  in- 
terruptions to  production.  Such  inter- 
ruptions can  hardly  occur  every  sum- 
mer, or  there  will  be  more  industrial 
court  legislation  which  will  do  away 
with  the  strike  and  the  lockout. 


MILW.MJKEE 

Continued  Warm  Weathei-  Makes  Mar- 
ket Dull  —  Illinois  Coal  Offered  Freely 
at  Reduced  Prices — Holders  of  Eastern 
Soft  Coal  Forced  To  Cut  Price  Schedule. 

Milwaukee's  coal  trade  is  languishing 
under  the  adverse  influence  of  spring- 
like weather  and  the  general  pause  in 
industrial  activities.  City  deliveries 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  orders  from 


interior  points  are  correspondingly 
light.  A  long  spell  of  sub-zero  weather 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  rescue  the 
market  from  its  present  condition. 

Illinois  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
and  is  freely  offered  $3.50@$4.50  at  the 
mines.  Naturally,  this  has  undermined 
the  market  for  Eastern  coals  and  the 
predicted  slump  has  materialized,  a  cut 
of  from  $1.50  to  $2  having  been  put  in- 
to effect  on  Jan.  3.  Youghiogheny 
lump  now  sells  $10.75,  pile  run,  $10.25 
and  screenings  at  $9;  Pittsburgh  and 
Hocking  lump,  $10.50,  pile  run  is  $10 
and  screenings,  $9;  West  Virginia 
splint  lump  is  $11,  pile  run,  $10.50  and 
screenings,  $9.  Prices  of  hard  coal  and 
coke  are  not  affected.  Coke  is  held  at 
$17.25,  or  practically  the  same  as  an- 
thracite. Pocahontas  is  selling  $12.50 
(5)$13. 

Dock  companies  are  stocked  up  with 
high-priced  coal  and  naturally  are  re- 
luctant to  shade  prices.  The  slump,  if 
it  continues,  will  mean  a  serious  loss  to 
them. 


Inland  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Som,e  Industrial  Resu/tnption  Expected 
in  February  —  Steam  Prices  Go  No 
Lower  —  Domestic  Weakens  with  Mild 
Weather. 

It  was  expected  by  a  great  many 
operators  and  wholesalers  that  there 
would  be  a  resumption  along  industrial 
lines  immediately  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case,  as  a  number  of  industries  which 
were  planning  to  get  under  way  have 
been  forced  to  postpone  their  plans  on 
account  of  the  unsettled  situation. 
Some  are  expecting  to  open  up  in  the 
early  part  of  February  and  some  def- 
initely state  that  they  do  not  know 
when  they  will  resume  operations.  As 
a  result,  the  steam  market  is  very  weak, 
although  prices  have  gone  no  lower 
than  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  pretty  generally  felt  that 
prices  can  go  no  lower.  As  it  is  now. 
a  number  of  operators  ran  their  mines 
during  December  at  a  loss  and  this  can- 
not be  continued. 

There  has  been  considerable  change 
in  the  market  for  domestic.  On  account 
of  the  prolonged  warm  weather,  the 
demand  has  dwindled  so  that  good 
lump  and  egg  coals  are  now  no  moi-e  in 
demand  than  steam.  Warm  weather 
and  the  unsatisfactory  situation  all 
through  the  farming  areas  of  this  ter- 
ritory are  responsible.  What  little  coal 
is  being  sold  is  moved  at  bargain 
counter  prices,  as  dealers  claim  that 
their  trade  will  only  buy  the  cheapest 
coals. 

The  first  week  of  January  will  prob- 
ably show  a  further  loss  of  production 
from  "no  market"  sources.  The  percen- 
tage of  mines  closed  is  growing  every 
day  as  even  those  mines  with  facilities 
for  storing  coal  are  coming  to  face  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  pile  up  their 
product  indefinitely. 


As  is  usual  in  market  situations  like 
the  present,  the  car  supply  is  very 
plentiful.  Labor  conditions  are  excel- 
lent and  should  there  be  a  demand  for 
coal,  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
would  be  in  a  position  to  produce  more 
coal  than  they  have  at  any  time  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  months. 

Those  who  are  brave  enough  to  make 
predictions,  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  steam  market  will  be  weak  and  dis- 
organized all  during  the  Spring  months. 
The  domestic  market  on  the  other  hand, 
is  purely  a  weather  proposition  and  will 
show  great  strength  as  soon  as  cold 
weather  an-ives.  It  is  expected  that  the 
long  overdue  cold  spell  must  arrive 
soon  and  make  up  in  intensity  for  the 
mild  Fall  and  Winter  we  have  had. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 

Southern   Illinois  (Franklin,  Saline  and  Williamson 
Counties) : 

Prepared  sizes $3 .  50@$4.25 

Mine  run 2.75®  3 .  25 

Screenings 2.00@  2.75 

Central  Illinois  (Springfield  District) : 

Prepared  sizes $3 .  25@  $4 .  25 

Minerun 2.00®  3.00 

Screenings I  .  50®  2.25 

Northern  Illinois: 

Prepared  sizes $3 .  50®  $4 .  00 

Mine  run 2  .  50®  3 .  00 

Screenings  (washed) 2.75@  3.25 

Indiana  (Clinton  and  Linton,  Fourth  Vein) : 

State  Outside  State 

Prepared  sizes $3.45  $3.75@$4.50 

Minerun 3.20  2.50®  3.00 

Screenings 3.00  1.50®   2  25 

Indiana  (Knor  County,  Fifth  Veini; 

State  Outside  State 

Prepared  sizes $3.25  $3.25(3  $4.50 

Minerun 3.00  2.00®   3.00 

Screenings 2.80  1.50®  2. 7S 

Pocahontas  and  New  River: 

I'repared  sizes $5  25(3  $6  00 

Mine  run 4 .  00@   4  50 

Hazard  and  Harlan  (Southeastern  Kentucky) : 
Block $5. 50®  $6. 50 


CLEVELAND 

Bituminous  Trade  Continues  Dull  — 
Mine  Prices  Near  Rock  Bottom — Retail 
Pocahontas  Loiver  and  More  Plentiful 
— Lake  Buyers  Appearing. 

Bituminous  —  The  coal  market  in 
northern  Ohio  is  extremely  dull.  An 
apparent  over-supply  of  coal  exists  as 
the  result  of  continued  production  on  a 
large  scale  despite  falling  quotations 
and  s'-ickening  of  demand.  Cleveland 
coal  men  hold  to  the  belief  that  prices 
cannot  go  down  much  from  present 
levels.  Current  quotations,  therefore, 
are  regarded  as  very  near  rock  bottom. 

Steam  prices  at  eastern  Ohio  mines 
are  holding  $2.50 (a) $3  for  slack  and  $3 
(a)$3.50  for  3-in.  lump.  Domestic  lump 
is  being  sold  $3.75(a)$4.  In  some  in- 
stances coal  at  the  mines  has  been  sold 
below  these  figures. 

Continued  mild  weather  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  softening  of  I'etail  prices 
on  steam  lump  during  the  past  week. 
Domestic  grades  of  soft  coal  generally 
remain  unchanged,  however.  Local 
yards  are  well  supplied  with  stocks. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas  —  Ship- 
ments of  anthracite  are  still  below 
requirements  but  enough  is  coming 
through  to  meet  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands. Receipts  of  Pocahontas  have 
improved  recently  and  prices  in  the 
retail  market  have  dropped.  Shoveled 
lump  is  down  45c.  a  ton  to  $11.90. 
Mine  run  Pocahontas  has  dropped  from 
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$11.30  to  $11.  Anthracite  prices,  how- 
ever, remain  steady  and  unchanged  in 
the  retail  maritet. 

Lake — Buyers  of  coal  for  shipment 
up  the  Great  Lakes  next  season  have 
begun  to  appear  in  the  Ohio  market. 
Present  low  prices  have  probably  at- 
tracted interest  in  Lake  coal  as  in- 
quiries do  not  usually  appear  before 
the  middle  of  February.  No  contracts, 
however,  have  yet  been  closed  as  far 
as  has  been  reported. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  de- 
livered in  Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite — Egg,  grate,  chestnut  and  stove,  $15.45 
Pocahontas — Shoveled  hinip,  $1 1  90;  mine  run,  $1 1. 
Bituminous — West    Virginia   sphnt,    $11    75;    No.    8 

Pittsbvirgh,  $9.30;  Cannel  lump,  $15   75. 
.-^teani  Coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack,  $8  (w  $9;  No.  6 

and  No.  8  mine  run,  $9;  No.  8  J-in.  lump,  $8.90. 


CINCINNATI 

Market  Is  at  Standstill — Operations 
('losing,  Awaiting  Better  Prices  and 
Demand — Retail  Prices  Are  Firm. 

The  coal  market  during  the  past  week 
was  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Following 
close  on  the  holiday  lull,  it  presented 
no  change.  In  a  number  of  instances 
dealers  say  that  less  than  one-third  of 
their  average  daily  amount  is  being  sold 
at  present. 

Dealers  are  beginning  to  view  the  sit- 
uation for  the  next  few  weeks  with 
alarm.  Firms  with  equipment  for  large 
business  report  that  the  demand  for 
steam  coal  is  far  below  normal,  with 
but  little  prospect  for  improvement  at 
least  until  such  time  when  manufac- 
turers reopen  their  plants. 

Prices  of  steam  at  the  mines  have 
reached  what  dealers  believe  is  the  low- 
est possible  level.  What  coal  is  being- 
received  represents  contract  shipments 
or  demurrage  coal  which  a  number  of 
dealers  have  secured  at  almost  their 
own  prices. 

Operators  of  mines  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  which  supply  the  Cin- 
cinnati market,  unable  to  get  prices  for 
their  coal  above  the  cost  of  production, 
have  been  forced  in  many  instances  to 
close  their  mines  temporarily.  This  sit- 
uation has  been  curx-ent  among  the 
smaller  operators  for  several  weeks  and 
the  same  condition  is  now  noticeable 
among  the  larger  producers. 

Retail  prices  as  quoted  by  dealers 
remain  unchanged  and  are  as  follows: 
Bituminous  lump,  $9.25@$10.50;  mine 
run,  $8.50@$9.25;  smokeless  lump  and 
egg,  $11.25;  mine  run,  $10@$10.50;  an- 
thracite egg,  $15@$16.25;  domestic  egg 
coke,  $14.50@$15. 


DETROIT 

Buyers  Not  Yet  Displaying  Active  In- 
terest—  Domestic  Trade  Again  Rather 
Sluggish — Mine  Prices  Slightly  Lower. 

Bituminous — With  the  holiday  period 
out  of  the  way  and  some  industrial 
plants  resuming  more  active  operation 
following  the  inventory  period,  jobbers 
and  wholesalers  feel  there  is  a  prospect 
for  a  better  demand  for  steam  in  the 
near  future.  So  far  the  improvement 
has  been  slow  to  develop. 

A  number  of  industries  having  re- 
serves,   apparently    are    utilizing    them 


to  meet  present  needs,  though  some 
buyers  are  taking  coal  in  small  con- 
signments, restricting  their  purchases 
to  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  for 
only  a  few  days  in  advance.  Consider- 
able steam  coal  coming  to  the  city  is 
being  sent  on  contracts  that  were 
arranged  early  last  year. 

Interest  of  domestic  users  is  appar- 
ently diminishing  with  the  passing  of 
the  colder  temperatures.  The  period  of 
more  active  demand  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  make  its  influence  felt  in  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  orders  cuming 
to  jobbers  and  wholesalers  from  the 
retail  trade. 

Prices  have  worked  a  trifle  lower  on 
some  sizes.  West  Virginia  or  Ohio 
lump  is  quoted  at  the  mines  a  $4.2.5@ 
$4.50,  while  nut  and  slack  is  $2.25@ 
$2.50,  mine  run  remaining  around  $3.25. 

Anthracite — There  is  little  improve- 
ment in  the  supply.  Few  retail  yards 
have  reserve  stocks  of  any  size  and 
shipments  are  light,  irregular  and  un- 
certain deliveries  adding  to  the  unsat- 
isfactory features  of  the  situation. 


CHICAGO 

Refusals  of  Shipments  Cause  Forced 
Sales  —  No  Industrial  Resumption  as 
Yet — Domestic  Market  Also  Quiet. 

The  steam  market  in  Chicago  is  no 
better  than  any  other  place  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  in  fact,  if  anything,  it 
is  a  little  worse.  Almost  daily  large 
numbers  of  cars  are  refused  on  account 
of  "poor  preparation,"  and  other 
trumped-up  charges,  thus  forcing  the 
operator  and  wholesaler  to  sell  the  coal 
elsewhere  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
There  has  been  practically  no  resump- 
tion of  the  industries.  Those  manufac- 
turers lucky  enough  to  have  orders,  are 
buying  only  in  a  hand  to  mouth  way, 
and  pei'haps  operating  their  plants 
from  one  to  three  days  a  week. 

The  domestic  market  is  in  a  very 
weak  position.  Practically  every  dealer 
has  his  bins  full  and  not  only  has 
stopped  buying,  but  has  held  up  ship- 
ments on  his  contracts.  There  are  a 
great  many  unemployed  in  Chicago  and 
when  this  class  goes  out  to  purchase 
coal  they  buy  in  small  quantities  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  As  a  result, 
what  little  market  exists  today  is  on 
the  short-rate  cheaper  coal  from  the 
central  part  of  the  state  and  from  In- 
diana. It  is  expected  that  cold  weather 
will  bring  some  improvement. 


COLUMBUS 

Mines  Closing  with  Stagnant  Market 
— Domestic  Trade  Slipping  —  Produc- 
tion Declines — Cancellations  Are  Heavy. 

The  Ohio  coal  trade  is  in  a  weak  con- 
dition in  every  locality,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued high  temperatures  which  have 
prevailed,  coupled  with  reduced  demand 
for  all  steam  sizes.  Cancellation  of 
orders  for  lump  are  now  the  rule  and 
as  a  result  operation  at  a  number  of 
the  lareer  mines  of  the  state  has  been 
stopped.  Little  likelihood  of  a  revival 
until  real  winter  weather  appears  is 
expressed  on  all  sides. 


The  domestic  trade,  which  has  been 
the  strong  departrnf-ni;  of  the  market, 
has  slumped  off  to  a  large  extent  during 
the  past  week.  Retail  prices  are  slump- 
ing off  \n  sympathy  v/ith  other  grades. 
Hocking  lump  is  now  being  delivered 
$7.50(a)$8.25  and  in  some  casts  even 
lower.  Pomeroy  lump  is  slightly  high<,-r. 
West  Virginia  splints  retail  $8@$8.T5. 
Pocahontas,  which  ha.s  been  a  sea  ce 
article,  is  now  arriving  in  larger  qua.i- 
tities.  Prices  on  Pocahontas  are  still 
high,  however. 

Steam  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  With 
a  large  number  of  users  closed  down 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  the  small 
sizes.  Railroads  are  taking  some  mine 
inin  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  give  any 
strength  to  the  market.  Reserves  in 
the  hands  of  large  users  are  generally 
adequate  and  consequently  buying  for 
the  future  is  reduced.  Public  service 
concerns  are  the  best  customers  at 
this  time. 

Production  has  been  lagging  consid- 
erably under  the  influence  of  reduced 
demand.  This  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange 
for  the  week  ended  Jan.  1  which  shows 
a  production  of  254,866  tons  out  of  a 
full  time  capacity  of  518,382  tons.  Of 
the  loss,  32,963  tons  was  due  to  "no 
market." 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  the  principal 
coals  used  in  central  Ohio  are: 

Hocking  lump $4  00(5  $4  75 

Hocking  mine-run 2  2i(q,  2 .  75 

Hocking  screenings 1   25(a)  2  00 

Pomeroy  lump 4 .  00(a)  5  00 

Pomeroy  mine-run 2  50(a)  3  00 

Pomerey  screenings I    50(a)  2 .  00 

West  Virginia  splints  lump   4 .  25(0"-  5 .  00 

West  Virginia  mine-run 2 .  50®  3 .  25 

West  \'irginia  screenings 1 .  50(g)  2. 25 

Pocahontas  lump 7.50(a)  8  00 

Pocahontas  mine-run 4. 25(a)  5. 00 

Pocahontas  screenings 3 .  25^  4 .  00 


ST.  LOUIS 

Independent  Coal  Doun  to  Unbelievable 
Prices  —  No  Market  for  Steam  or  Do- 
mestic—  Mines  Idle  Account  of  No 
Market — Conditions  Serious  for  Small 
Producers. 

The  St.  Louis  situation  is  worse  than 
the  most  pessimistic  coal  man  ever 
dreamed  it  could  again  become.  Screen- 
ings are  actually  selling  in  the  Standard 
field  at  ;?!  mines,  and  2-in.  lump  is  down 
to  $2,  with  egg  and  nut  $1.90@$1.95, 
while  6-in.  lump  is  down  to  $3.  Many 
mines  are  idle  because  of  no  marke*^ 
and  one  company  with  several  oper- 
ations reports  over  500  no-bills  on 
track. 

The  demand  for  coal  in  the  country  is 
very  small.  The  present  weather  is 
such  that  in  many  homes  throughout 
this  section  but  little  coal  is  burned. 

Very  little  coal  is  moving  to  Chicago 
and  none  to  the  Northeastern  market. 
A  few  scattered  cars  are  going  north 
along  the  river  and  west  to  the  Omaha 
territory,  with  only  contract  coal  going 
to  Kansas  City.  Conditions  in  the 
south  ai*e  bad  on  account  of  the  cotton 
and  lumber  situation,  and  the  extension 
of  credit  is  very  careful  ii.  that 
territory. 

Mines  in  the  Standard  field  a^  orage 
one  to  two  days  a  week  on  commercial 
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coal  as  a  maximum  and  some  have  not 
worked  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
Mt.  Olive  field  is  in  somewhat  similar 
condition,  except  as  to  price.  Oper- 
ators still  maintain  "their  circular. 
When  they  cannot  sell  the  coal  the 
mines  stay  idle.  Price  does  not  make 
the  market  anyway,  for  if  there  is  no 
demand  the  coal  does  not  move,  regard- 
less of  prices. 

In  the  Carterville  field  overproduc- 
tion has  hit  some  mines  slightly  in 
working  time,  but  in  a  general  way  all 
domestic  sizes  are  being  moved.  Steam 
drags  heavily.  Circular  prices  are 
maintained  on  most  of  the  coal,  that  is 
from  $4@$4.25,  with  the  independents 
around  $4  and  slightly  under  on 
screened  sizes.  Screenings  are  dovim  to 
$2.2.5  among  some  of  the  independents, 
while  the  regular  circular  prices  of  the 
larger  operators  are  around  $3,  with 
mine  run  at  about  $3.75.  Independents 
are  selling  mine  run  as  low  as  $2.75. 

No  labor  troubles  in  any  field  to 
speak  of,  but  the  situation  is  becoming 
a  serious  one  for  the  miners  who  are 
not  getting  full  working  time  and  some 
not  any  working  time  at  all. 


miners  about  sum  up  their  activities  at 
present,  but  labor  is  little  affected  by 
these  influences  and  there  is  a  surplus 
in  every  mining  section  as  well  as  in 
every  other  line  of  industry. 


West 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Domestic  Trade  Easier  but  Demand 
Still  Good — Heavy  Surplus  of  Steam 
jr^,el  —  Production  Maintained  Near 
Normal  Basis — Labor  Sloiv  in  Retiirn- 
ing  to   Work. 

The  steam  coal  trade  is  practically  at 
a  standstill,  as  there  is  no  demand 
worth  mentioning  and  both  sellers  and 
buyers  are  apparently  playing  a  wait- 
ing game.  Sales  agencies  report  this 
as  the  quietest  period  that  has  followed 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  holidays  in  a 
number  of  years.  Quotations  are  not 
being  made,  as  there  is  no  business  to 
quote  on,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  coal 
men  that  prices  will  stabilize  on  the 
schedules  in  effect  April  1,  1P20,  when 
buying  is  again  resumed.  These  figures 
were  as  follows  per  n;'t  ton  mines: 

MiiK-Hun  Prepiirctl 

HmSram :.  $2  95(«$3   25  $3   43 

BlM.kCroek 3  90("    4  00  4  45(<' 4   50 

(■alwibii           3.85(«'.   4.00  4   33 

Ciirboi.  Hill 3   33(<i'    3   50 

Pratt 3  35(».   3   30            

There  is  still  a  good  demand  for  lump 
and  other  domestic  sizes  anr'  spot 
prices  have  not  receded  as  yet,  as  the 
output  from  the  mines  is  not  suHicient 
to  care  for  contract  business  and  afford 
much  free  coal  and  prices  range  $4@ 
$9. .50  mines  for  lump. 

Mine  workers  have  been  very  slow 
in  getting  back  to  work  following  the 
holiday  season  and  the  output  is 
reflecting  this  condition.  Production  as 
reported  to  the  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  1  amounted 
to  240,777  net  tons,  which  is  about 
60,000  tons  under  normal  figures,  but 
an  increase  over  the  week  of  Dec.  25  of 
about  25,000  tons.  Acts  of  intimidation 
and   threats  upon   the  part   of  striking 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  Steadied  as  Rock-Bottom  Is 
Reached — Nun^erous  Mines  Close  Until 
Demand  Revives — Buying  Expected  To 
Improve  Shortly. 

Coal    has    reached    such    low    levels 
except    in    the    better   grades    of   lump, 
that  producers  prefer  closing  down  to 
operating.     If  demand  was  sufficient  to 
take   full   production   at  present   prices 
conditions  would  be  fairly  satisfactory, 
but   operating    only    part   time    on    low 
priced  fuel  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  leaves  a  small  margin  at  best. 
At    the    present    time    there    is    but 
little  demand.     Gas  coals  are  selling  at 
a  slight  premium  over  steam,  as  some 
of  the  gas  companies  apparently  are  in 
the  market,  while  pi-epared  sizes  of  gas 
coal  are  always   preferred.     Byproduct 
plants  are  also  taking  some  coal.    Rail- 
road buying  is  light,  and  public  utlities 
have  not  cleaned  up   the  heavy  stocks 
laid  in  last  fall. 

Retailers  I'eport  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  delivery  equipment  is  in 
service,  but  that  yard  sales  are  very 
low,  there  being  but  little  hauling. 
Prices  have  been  reduced  on  eastern 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coals  to 
$10  for  "lump;  $8  for  mine  run;  $6  for 
screenings;  western  Kentucky  lump, 
$8..50@$8.75;  mine  run,  $7.50;  nut, 
$8.25;  screenings,  $5.50@$6. 

Quotations  show  the  following  mine 
prices: 

lump  Mine  Run 

Harlan  ....      $5. 50(^1  $6  00         $3.25(a$3.50 

Hazard       \' 5  00®   5.50  3.00 

West  Virginia  ....        4  75®   5 .  50  2 .  50  a    2  73 

Elkliorn 5 .  25®   5 .  50  2. 75®   3  00 

Straight  Creek....        5  SO  3.25 

Jelli.o  5.00  3.00 

West  kentuekv  3  75®   4  00  2.75®   3.00 


DENVER 

Lignite  Mine  Prices  Cut — "No  Market" 
Losses  Groiv  —  Bituminous  Reduction 
Seen. 

Facing  an  uncertain  market,  lignite 
operators  have  cut  prices  25c.  on  fii-st 
grade  and  50c.  on  second  grade.  Retail 
prices  have  been  reduced  accordingly. 
Bituminous  operators  may  follow  this 
lead  before  many  days.  Steam  prices 
have  not  yet  been  cut. 

An  open  winter  has  demoralized  the 
trade,  coming  as  the  climax  to  uncer- 
tainty of  market  conditions  because  of 
the  cancellation  of  top-price  contracts 
entered  into  last  summer  The  bitu- 
minous market,  while  not  as  seriously 
affected  as  the  lignite,  is  being  stabil- 
ized largely  by  the  program  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  This  con- 
cern did  not  sell  coal  at  top  prices  de- 
manded by  smaller  operators,  and  now 
that  the  market  has  changed  and  orders 
are  eagerly  desired,  the  higher-price 
concerns  are  seeking  to  take  away  from 
the  company  the  legitimate  business  it 
has  built  up  in  recent  months. 

Domestic  and  industrial  uses  took 
one-half  of  the  coal  mined  in  Colorado 
during  1920,  railroads  about  one-fourth, 
and  the  following  states  the  remaining 
one-fourth:  Nebraska,  10  per  cent; 
Kansas,  8  per  cent;  Texas,  5  per  cent, 
and  scattering  states,  2  per  cent. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  Dec. 
25,  with  a  holiday  keeping  do^vn  the 
tonnage,  was  183J25  tons. 


Canada 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Warm  Weather  Cuts  the  Demand  — 
Steam  Bulling  Also  Sluggish  —  Mines 
Operate  Part  Time — Prices  Firm. 

Operating  conditions  were  good  in 
the  period  ended  Jan.  8.  Cars  were 
plentiful  and  there  was  no  labor  short- 
age to   speak  of. 

Mild  summer  weather  is  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  Southwest. 
Domestic  demands  have  been  materially 
reduced.  Steam  consumption  is  also 
limited  by  the  industrial  inactivity. 
Plants  are  running  on  short  time  or 
have  been  closed  entirely,  resulting  in 
a    sluggish    steam    market. 

Despite  the  inactive  market,  however, 
there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
quotations  for  spot  coals.  Many  oper- 
ations are  running  half-time  and  forced 
sales  are  few,  producers  refusing  to 
push  their  output  on  the  market  by 
making  further  price  concessions. 


TORONTO 

Trade  Quiet  on  Account  of  MUd  Wea- 
ther—Two Weeks'  Supplies  of  Anthra- 
cite on  Hand  —  Bituminous  Plentiful 
irith  Little  Demand. 

Dealers  report  trade  quiet  for  the 
season  owing  to  the  unusually  mild 
weather.  Anthracite  is  being  received 
in  fair  quantities  though  the  receipts 
are  still  below  normal  and  there  are 
now  about  two  weeks  supplies  on  hand. 
All  danger  of  a  coal  famine  is  now  con- 
sidered over  unless  a  strike  or  other 
serious  interruption  of  traffic  should  oc- 
cur, which  is  not  regarded  as  likely. 
There  is  no  change  as  regards  the 
bituminous  situation.  The  demand  con- 
tinues very  limited  and  probably  will 
continue  light  for  some  time  in  which 
case,  there  is  an  ample  supply  to  last 
through  the  winter. 

Quotations  per  short  ton  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

.\iithra<ilp  oKg,  stove,  nut  and  grate *  It  22 

»  11  1  ?    7S 

Bituiiiinoua  Steam 1 1   2S 

Doiuestio  lump in  An 

Wholesale  f.o.b.cara  at  desUnaUon: 

Three-<iu:irter  lump '  ^  ^^J 

Slai'k  
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Northern  Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Contract  Coke  Yielding  $(> — No  further 
Interest  in  Contracting  —  Spot  Market 
Remains   Quiet — Prices   Unchanged. 

Promptly  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  a  prominent  valley  blast  fui'- 
nace  interest  reduced  its  asking  price 
on  basic  pig  iron  from  $33  to  $30,  and 
thus  the  5  to  1  ratio  contracts  for  fur- 
nace coke  yield  the  operator  a  price  of 
$6  per  net  ton  at  ovens.  Some  con- 
tracts at  a  4  to  1  ratio  expired 
Dec.  31,  those  contracts  having  been 
yielding    $8.25. 

Most  of  the  coke  operators  would 
probably  be  quite  willing  to  sell  furnace 
coke  on  contract  at  a  5  to  1  ratio,  but 
some  at  least  would  require  ?  provision 
for  a  stiffer  ratio  in  case  pig  iron  should 
advance  above  $30.  There  is,  however, 
no  inquiry  as  to  contract  coke,  the  fur- 
naces that  were  disposed  to  cover  for 
the  half  year  having  already  done  so. 
In  December  merchant  furnace  inter- 
ests and  independent  steel  interests 
blew  out  55  furnaces  and  blew  in  none, 
while  the  Steel  Corporation  blew  out 
one  furnace  and  blew  in  five,  so  that  the 
trend  as  to  merchant  coke  consumption 
is  plainly  indicated.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  a  number  of  additional 
furnaces  will  go  out  of  blast  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

In  contract  foundry  coke  likewise 
there  is  no  inquiry,  and  some  contracts 
made  quite  a  while  ago  are  practically 
inoperative,  the  consumers  not  requir- 
ing any  coke  under  them.  Several  pro- 
ducers have  regular  asking  prices  on 
contract  foundry  coke,  but  these  are 
regarded  as  practically  nominal. 

The  spot  market  continues  quiet  and 
remains  quotable  $5.25@$5.50  for  fur- 
nace and  $7@$7.50  for  foundry. 

With  the  exception  of  fui-nace  re- 
serve, yards  are  clear  of  stock  and  all 
surplus  has  been  practically  disposed  of. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 


Connellsville  and  Lower  Conneilsville 
region  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  1  at 
164,98.'>  net  tons,  or  practically  the  same 
as  the  preceding  week,  a  loss  of  8,000 
tons  by  the  merchants  having  been  off- 
set by  an  equivalent  gain  at  furnace 
ovens. 


PITTSBURGH 

Spot  and  Contract  Demand  Extremelt/ 
Light  —  Some  Manufacturers  Consiini- 
ing  Stocks — Gas  Coal  Demand  Fair. 

Demand  for  coal  is  exti'emely  light, 
both  for  spot  and  contract.  While  most 
of  the  contract  business  is  done  for  the 
coal  year,  thei-e  has  usually  been  some 
contracting  for  the  calendar  year  or 
for  a  fraction  of  the  year.  Now  there 
is  no  contract  demand  at  all  and  it  is 
probably  needless  to  say  that  the  mat- 
ter of  contracts  for  the  coal  year,  be- 
ginning April  1,  is  not  being  discu.ssed 
at  all. 

Spot  demand  for  coal  is  even  lighter 
than  it  was.  Manufacturers  who  re- 
cently were  trying  to  add  to  their 
meager  stock  piles  are  now  disposed  to 
consume  what  stocks  they  have.  As  to 
domestic  demand,  the  weather  has  been 
abnormally  mild  on  the  whole,  while 
the  natural  gas  pressure  has  been  much 
heavier  than  was  predicted,  and  do- 
mestic demand  is  running  very  light  in 
consequence  of  these   two   influences. 

Prices  for  the  best  grades  of  by- 
product coal  seem  to  be  well  maintained, 
but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  demand 
of  any  consequence  and  therefore  some 
competition  such  as  tend  to  I'educe 
prices.  Demand  for  gas  coal  remains 
fair  and  the  best  grades  continue  to 
command  a  substantial  premium  over 
steam  coal.  Occasionally  a  lot  of  steam 
is  sacrificed  to  avoid  demurrage,  but 
such  transactions  are  not  considered  in 
quoting  regaular  market  prices. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  at  about 
$2.50  for  steam  mine  run,  $3 @ $3.50  for 
screened  gas  and  $3@$3.25  for  by- 
product mine  run,  per  net  ton  at  mine. 
Pittsburgh  district. 


F.AHtWONT    .\\r>    PANHANDLE 

Light  Production)  Followx  Holidays — 
Many  Operation.'!  Remain  Cloned — Poor 
Market  Cmitinuea —  Bulk  of  Movement 
Goen  Eastward. 

Fairmont 

The  last  week  of  the  year  was  one 
of  slim  production  in  northern  West 
Virginia.  A  large  number  of  :i.ine.s 
were  shut  down,  not  through  any  dearth 
of  cars  but  because  of  general  market 
conditions,  the  holiday  period  being 
considered  an  appropriate  time  to  cease 
production.  The  general  run  of  opera- 
tors could  not  have  sold  their  coal  above 
cost  and  therefore  closed  down  their 
mines  until  ther?  were  further  signs 
of  activity.  Even  late  in  the  week  there 
were  many  mines  not  being  operated, 
the  number  not  in  operation  in  the  Fair- 
mont region  alone  averaging  100  a  day. 
After  Monday,  however,  some  of  the 
larger  mines  having  contracts  resumed 
operations  but  not  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  usual 

Buyers  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, none  of  the  brokerage  concerns 
being  in  the  market.  Any '  that  wa.s 
sold  brought  not  much  more  than  S2.15 
@$2.25  as  a  general  proposition.  De- 
spite general  market  conditions  a  fairly 
large  tonnage  was  consigned  to  East- 
ern markets,  virtually  all  of  it  on  con- 
tract, Westei'n  shipments  being  insig- 
nificant. Coal  had  begun  to  accumulate 
at  Tidewater,  representing  a  mixture 
of  unconsigned   and   rejected   coal. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
not  more  than  half  the  empties  fur- 
nished were  loaded.  The  supply  during 
the  week  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year  but  came  at  a  time  when  producers 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Open  market  demand  had  largely  dis- 
appeared in  the  last  weekly  period  of 
1920,  so  that  prices  sagged  somewhat 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 
With  so  light  a  demand,  idleness  was 
forced  on  a  number  of  mines,  more 
especially  those  which  had  depended 
upon  selling  on  the  open  market.  Com- 
panies producing  coal  under  contract 
were  more  fortunate  but  even  some  of 
them  had  been  affected  by  the  large 
number  of  cancellations. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
district  was  almost  overrun  with  emp- 
ties,   both    the    Pennsylvania    and    the 


Average  Cost  Per  Net  Ton,  Including  Freight,  of  Coal 
Consumed  by  Locomotives  in  Road  Service 

(,\s  reported  by  the  Interstate  Comiuproc  Commission) 


•     Month 


. 1919 

Region  .July     Aug.     Sept. 

New  England...  $5.26  $5  01  $5.30 

Groat  Lakes 3.12  3  05  3.27 

Ohio.     Indiana  — 

^Allegheny 2   50  2  64  2,75 

Po'-ohontas 2   45  2  65  2   59 

Southern 3  06  3  02  2  91 

Northwestern 3   75  3  72  3.43 

Central  Western...  2  98  3  CI  2  85 

Southwestern 3  45  3  34  3.32 

ALL  KEOION.S.  3.12  3  11  3.10 


1920 

July    .\ug.    Sept. 

$9.49  $9  57  $8  84 

4.33     4   58     5.23 


3  92 

4  06 

3  97 

4  38 
3  51 

3  77 

4  25 


28 
48 
42 
79 
57 
48 
56 


24 
38 
15 
43 
57 
39 
54 


C^uinulalive  from   Beginning   of   the   Year 

1919  . 1920  — 

July      .Vug.     Sept.         July       Vug.     Sept 


$5  82  $5  76  $5  67 
3  40  3  35  3  35 


$7  38  $7  75  $7  72 
4  00  4  07   4  20 


77 
60 
24 
86 


75 

60 
20 


3  04 
3  54 
3  32 


3  83 
i  05  2 


5  4<) 
3  28 


2  76 

2  60 

3  15 
3  49 

97 


3  47 

3  21 


3  40 

3  26 
3.51 

4  07 
37 


)  59 
3  42 


3.62 


3  93 


58 
18 
39 

01 


3  80   )  91 


52 
69 
04 
38 
08 
15 


To  Enlarge  Coal  Prosecution 

Judge  A.  B.  .\nderson  on  Jan.  10 
indefinitely  postponed  the  trials  of  coal- 
operators  and  miners  now  under  indict- 
ment in  the  Fedei-al  Court  at  Indianap- 
olis. Frederick  Van  Nuys.  U.  S.  Attor- 
ney, said  he  wished  to  complete  other 
inquiries  before  the  Grand  Jury  before 
renewing  the  coal  investigation. 

Mr.  Van  Nuys  said  new  indictments 
would  result  from  the  Fedei..!  Grand 
Jury's  reopening  of  the  investigation  of 
the  coal  conspiracy  cases  agai'.st  125 
operators  and  miners  in  Indiana.  Illi- 
nois, Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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B  &  O.  having-  a  surplus.  The  gen- 
erous supply  of  cars  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  need  for  empties  either  in 
other  coal  fields  or  for  the  general  trans- 
portation of  commodities. 

Labor  conditions  were  conducive  to 
a  larger  production  than  was  possible 
under  existing  market  conditions,  there 
being  more  miners  than  usual  in  tne 
region  owing  to  general  dullness  else- 
where. The  limited  tonnage  of  coal 
which  was  loaded  was  being  moved 
without  any  unusual  delay. 


CENTRAL    PENNSYLVANIA 


Operations  Curtailed  kO  Per  Cent  with 
the  Lotv  Demand— Prices  Sag  Further 
—Cars  Are  PlentifuU-Movement  Con- 
fined to  Contract. 

There  is  little  demand  for  coal  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  large 
operations  with  Tidewater  contracts. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  mines  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  coal  field  are 
closed  down  as  a  result  of  the  dull  mar- 
ket now  prevailing,  due  largely  to  the 
depression  in  other  industries. 

Prices  for  the  first  wef  a  of  January 
range  from  $3.25  for  Pool  11  coal  to 
$3  75  for  Pool  9,  while  in  many  in- 
stances coal  is  being  sold  considerably 
lower.  At  DuBois,  sales  were  reported 
as  low  as  $2@$2.25  a  ton.  Practically 
every  wagon  mine  in  the  DuBois  dis- 
trict closed  when  the  price  dropped  be- 
low  $4.  ,     ,      , 

With  the  market  dull  and  little  de- 
mand, even  at  the  seaport  towns  and 
with  the  export  trade  falling  off,  the 
railroads  serving  the  mines  in  the  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  coal  field  have  no 
trouble  supplying  all  the  cars  necessary 
to  fill  requirements. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  coal 
prices  at  the  mines,  retail  prices  are 
still  high  in  Altoona,  the  lowest  quota- 
tion being  $6.50  on  the  cars  at  the 
sidings.  Coal  is  being  delivered  at 
$7.50@$10.50,  according  to  the  kind,  to 
the  home  trade. 


COAL     AGE 

and  it  is  felt  that  this  sagging  market 
will  be  of  short  duration,  as  many  in- 
dustries in  this  section  have  resumed 
operations  on  a  larger  scale  beginning 
with  the  new  year. 

Retailers  are  well  supplied  and  are 
slow  to  take  deliveries  of  coal  on  track 
for  their  account.  They  have  not  been 
confronted  with  an  insistent  domestic 
demand  for  four  or  five  weeks,  as  the 
weather  has  continued  moderate. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land for  the  week  amounted  to:  indus- 
trial, 1,606  cars;  domestic,  412  cars, 
which  is  a  considerable  decrease  com- 
pared with  previous  weeks,  although  an 
improvement   over   the   last  week. 

Although  the  market  continues  dor- 
mant, there  is  little  if  any  recession 
from  prices  of  last  week.  Range  on 
spot  coal--mine  run  and  slack  $2.50@ 
$3,  a-in.  lump  $3@3.50,  U-in  lump  $3.75 
@4  25.  On  orders  for  larger  quanti- 
ties for  future  delivery— mine  run  and 
slack  $2.75@$3.25,  lump  $3.50@$4.25, 
domestic  lump  $3.50@$5,  all  f.o.b. 
mines. 


Middle  Western 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 
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for  open  top  cars  from  other  industries 
is  not  heavy. 

One    of    the    main    causes    for    the 
present   market   condition   here    is    the 
remarkably    open    winter.      Up    to    the 
present  time  the  temperature  has  been 
several  degrees  above  normal  and  just 
once,  and  that  only  for  eighteen  hours, 
did  the  state  have  real  winter  weather. 
Some    demand    has    been    seen    from 
public  utilities  and  some  of  the  indus- 
tries, which  despite  the  fact  that  there 
appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  business 
depression,    are    laying    up     stocks    of 
reserves  against  another  situation  such 
as   prevailed    last   fall.      This    demand, 
however,    is   noticeably   falling    off   be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  these  industries 
have  about  got  their  supplies  in. 

Jobbers  report  there  is  more  free 
coal  on  the  market  and  at  much  more 
reasonable  prices  than  formerly  and 
retailers  have  plenty  of  coal  in  their 
yards.  In  spite  of  real  cold  weather 
last  week  Kentucky  lump  is  being  sold 
at  $1.50  below  the  selling  price  of  the 
week  previous.  On  Pocahontas  and 
West  Virginia  coals  the  market  is  ex- 
tremely soft  and  some  reductions  are 
expected.  There  is  no  indication  that 
prices  will  slump  to  the  pre-war  level, 
which  was  much  lower  in  all  grades 
than  coal  is  now  bringing. 


EASTERN    OHIO 

Production    Declines— Car    Siipphj    /s 
Improved^-Many  Industries  Reopening 

Better    Demand    Anticipated— Prices 

Unchanged. 


Production  in  the  No.  8  field  for  week 
ended  Jan.  1  was  estimated  at  320,000 
tons,   being   20,000   tons   under  ti.at   of 
the   previous    week   and    was    about   51 
per   cent   of   the    potential   capacity   of 
537,000  tons,  based  on  the  5-day  week. 
Car   supply   was   about  85   per  cent  of 
requirements,  i-esulting  in  loss  of  about 
80,000    tons   production    account   of    in- 
sufficient cars.     Labor  shortage  also  re- 
sulted  in  about  15  per  cent  work-time 
lost;   mine   disability   and   other   causes 
about  10  per  cent. 

Reports  of  mines  closing  down  ac- 
count "no  market"  show  a  slight  in- 
crease, especially  among  the  smaller 
operations,  and  demand  for  both  indus- 
trial and  domestic  coal  is  weak.  Hovv- 
eve.-.  operators  generally  are  optimistic 


Situation     Unimproved  —   Demand    Is 
DulU-Prices   Still   Sagging— No   Pros- 
pect  of  Immediate   B7iying  Movement. 
Operators    are    living    in    hopes    that 
with   present   light   buying   stocks   will 
soon   be   low  with   industrial   concenis, 
and  that  a  new  buying  movement  will 
begin.     There  is   no   great  prospect  of 
such  being  the  case,  but  it  is  believed 
that    general    commodity    buying    will 
shortly  open  up,  resulting  in  industries, 
public  utilities,  railroads,  etc.,  consum- 
ing more  fuel. 

Prices  in  western  Kentucky  show 
very  little  change  as  a  whole.  This 
week  coal  is  quoted  $3.75@$4  for  pre- 
pared sizes;  $2.75@$3  for  mine  run; 
$2.25@$2.50  for  nut  and  slack  and  $2@ 
$2.25  for  screenings.  Last  week's  aver- 
ages show  prepared,  $4.55  (range  $3.75 
@$5);  mine  run,  $3.20  (range,  $2.85@ 
$4;     screenings,    $2.45;     (range,    $2.25 

@$3).  .     ., 

Some  of  the  operators  are  afraid 
that  there  is  another  period  ahead  of 
them  similar  to  that  existing  just  after 
the  armistice  when  there  was  light  de- 
mand and  poor  business  for  several 
months,  followed  by  very  fair  business 
after  things  opened  up  in  April  of  1919. 


Middle  Appalachian 


INDIANA 

Spot  Coal  Freehj  Offered  —  Some 
Stocking  Activity  Is  Observed.— Domes- 
tic Sizes  Are  Softer  with  MiM  Weather. 


Some  idea  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  bituminous  market  may  be  gathered 
from  the  announcement  that  one  of  the 
mines  in  the  Indiana  district  has  closed 
down  because  of  lack  of  orders.  The 
car  supply  as  it  affejcts  the  coal  trade 
is  excellent,  largely  because  the  demand 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

All  Production  Greatly  Curtailed- 
Mines  Closing  with  Lotv  Prices— Ship- 
ments Confined  to  Contracts— Cars  Too 
Plentiful— Little  New  Business  Taken. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Mines  were  marking  time  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Logan  field  between  Dec. 
27   and  Jan.   3   and   until   there  was   a 
better  market,  especially  in  view  of  the 
low  level  of  prices.     Mine  run  was  not 
averaging,   insofar   as   there   were   any 
quotations,     more     than     $2.50@$2.75 
Not  only  were  prices  too  low  to  market 
the  output  at  a  profit,  but  furthermore 
there    was    no    demand     in     the    open 
market.    As  it  would  have  meant  giving 
coal  awav  to  sell  at  the  above  figures, 
operators  preferred  to  keep  their  mines 
in  idleness.  . 

The  bulk  of  contract  coal  was  being 
consigned  to  gas  companies  and  public 
utilities.     Steel  companies,  as  a  general 
rule,   were    not    taking    much    on    their 
contracts.     With  operations  so  greatly 
limited  as  a  result  of  market  conditions, 
production    was   far    below    normal     in 
fact  not  over  30  or  40  per  cent.    There 
were  more  cars  in  the  field  than  could 
possiblv  be   used,  hundreds  of  empties 
being   left  over  from   day   to   day.     It 
was  estimated  on  Jan.  3  that  there  were 
not  less  than  4,000  empties  in  the  Logan 

region. 

In  the  Williamson  field  the  drop  in 
demand  and  prices  was  making  itself 
felt  to  some  extent  during  the  last  days 
of  1920  and  the  first  few  days  of  1921, 
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although  three  more  mines,  which  had 
originally  been  affected  by  the  strike, 
were  again  in  operation.  Mines  had  not 
been  so  seriously  affected  in  the 
Thacker  field  by  developments  in  the 
market.  At  a  time  when  the  market 
situation  was  growing  less  encouraging 
they  were  struggling  under  the  effects 
of  the  strike. 

If  the  output  was  not  up  to  normal  it 
was  not  so  much  because  of  the  strike 
but  largely  because  of  inability  to  dis- 
pose of  a  larger  tonnage,  there  being 
virtually  no  spot  market.  Contract  re- 
quirements were  all  that  kept  the  mines 
going,  many  operations  still  being  far 
behind  on  such  contracts. 

Kanawha 

Inability  to  market  more  coal  was 
responsible  for  a  general  cui'tailment 
of  opei'ations  in  the  period  ended  Jan.  1. 
The  few  spot  orders  placed  were  for  gas 
coal  and  fuel  for  public  utilities.  There 
remained  only  contract  orders  to  be 
filled. 

It  was  useless  to  try  to  produce  a 
large  tonnage,  as  it  would  simply  have 
accumulated  on  sidings  for  want  of 
buyers.  Indeed,  there  were  many  un- 
consigned  loads  on  the  Coal  River 
branch  of  the  C.  &  0.  and  elsewhere. 
Mines  were  flooded  with  cars  through- 
out the  week.  Upon  few  previous 
occasions  have  there  been  more  empties 
furnished  at  any  one  time  and  seldom 
has  there  been  less  need  for  cars. 

The  market  was  showing  no  signs  of 
recovery,  as  disclosed  by  a  price  of 
$2.75  on  steam.  That  at  least  was  the 
price  being  offered  by  buyers,  but  they 
found  few  takers.  Gas  fuel  was  bring- 
ing a  better  price — about  $4.  Gas  com- 
panies and  public  utilities  were  sticking 
to  their  contracts  better  than  other 
classes  of  buyers. 

Virginia 

General  market  conditions  cut  down 
production  to  about  70  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal capacity,  although  some  of  the 
larger  plants  were  able  to  continue 
shipments  on  their  contracts  to  the  full 
extent  of  capacity.  As  not  all  of  the 
miners  had  i-eturned  to  work  during  the 
last  week  of  the  year  there  was  some 
loss  of  production  at  the  larger  mines 
chargeable  to  a  labor  shortage.  There 
was  no  shortage  of  cars  during  the 
week,  empties  being  left  over  in 
many  instances.  The  output  for  the 
week  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100,000  tons.  Twenty  thousand  tons  had 
been  lopped  off  production  because  of 
the  inability  of  some  mines  to  dispose 
of  their  potential  output. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Production  was  far  below  normal  in 
the  last  weekly  period  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  it  reached  a  more  pronounced 
minimum  than  has  been  recorded  in 
some  time,  due  to  extremely  poor  de- 
mand and  low  prices.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  little  more  than  an 
occasional  order,  mines  being  restricted 
largely  to  contract  shipments.  The 
larger  companies  were  not  affected  by 


market  conditions  to  siich  an  extent  as 
the  smaller  producers,  but  from  40  to 
50  of  these  smaller  mines  were  down. 
It  did  not  require  a  capacity  output  to 
take  care  of  contract  business,  hence 
operations  were  far  from  regular  even 
at  some  of  the  larger  plants.  Xut  and 
slack  were  not  averaging  more  than 
$2@$2.25,  with  mine  run  $3@$3.50,  and 
prepared  sizes  ranging  $4@$4.50. 

Car  supply  was  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. There  was  really  an  over- 
placement  every  day  in  the  week.  With 
a  heavy  run  of  empties,  only  a  small 
proportion  were  loaded. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Good  Production  and  Market  Conditions 
Prevail  in  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Sections — Operators  Take  More  Opti- 
mistic View — Return  to  Normal  Seen 
tvith  New  Coal  Year. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of 
empties  both  on  the  Virginian  and  the 
C.  &  O.  in  the  Winding  Gulf  region  for 
the  week  ended  Jan.  1.  Operators  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  sup- 
ply, there  being  probably  less  need  for 
cars  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

Many  of  the  miners  did  not  return 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  knowing 
that  their  services  were  not  particu- 
larly in  demand.  That,  together  with 
the  falling  demand  materially  curtailed 
production.  The  intention  was  an- 
nounced by  some  companies  of  not  re- 
suming operations  until  Jan.  10  and 
even  not  then  unless  there  should 
be  a  material  improvement  in  market 
conditions. 

Contract  business  constituted  the  only 
source  of  activity  in  the  New  River  re- 
gion in  the  last  week  of  the  old  year, 
spot  business  having  practically  van- 
ished. Mines  not  having  contract  or- 
ders to  fill  made  no  effort  to  operate 
during  the  weekly  pei-iod,  and  even 
where  producers  held  contracts  they 
were  not  shipping  full  tonnage  thereon. 
There  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
additional  business  but  producers  wei-e 
optimistic  of  the  future  despite  prevail- 
ing conditions. 

Nearly  every  mine  in  the  field  was 
overrun  with  empties,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  which  it  was  possible  to  use. 
That  was  especially  true  on  Monday, 
not  much  more  than  8,000  tons  being 
produced  on  that  day. 

From  a  market  standpoint  there  was 
nothing  to  cause  a  large  production. 
What  little  coal  was  being  sold  on  the 
open  market  had  a  range  of  $4@$5. 
The  greater  part  of  the  output  was 
being  shipped  to  Eastern  points,  as  the 
Western  demand  was  largely  at  a 
standstill. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Production  conditions  in  the  Poca- 
hontas field  the  last  week  of  the  year 
were  apparently  encouraging,  as  the 
principal  shippers  were  working  on  a 
larger  scale  than  during  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  1919.  The  United 
States   Coal   &    Coke  Co.   was   short  of 


coal  and  producing  heavily,  and  other 
companies  workerl  Monday,  although  it 
had  been  the  general  expectation  to  ex- 
tend the  holiday  until  Tuesday,  No 
difficulty  was  being  experienced,  ap- 
parently, by  regular  producers  in  mov- 
ing all  coal. 

Inquiries  for  slack  around  $4  for  steel 
companies  were  more  brisk.  Retailers 
were  taking  coal,  anticipating  cold 
weather.  Prices  were  generally  firm, 
mine  run  was  fluctuating  $4.50(tt^"j  and 
contract  holders  were  taking  shipments 
a  little  more  freely.  Everybody,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  apprehensive  about 
the  future  but  expecting  a  return  of 
normal  business  by  April. 

Loadings  in  the  Tug  River  field 
reached  a  total  of  68,.350  net  tons,  equiv- 
alent to  about  two-thirds  of  maximum 
production.  Car  supply  was  adequate 
for  all  needs,  but  a  number  of  opera- 
tions had  their  deliveries  of  cars  held 
up  pending  disposition  of  set-out  loads. 
That  movement  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads proved  to  be  effective,  railways 
repox'ting  that  they  had  cut  in  half  the 
number  of  unconsigned  loads  during  the 
past  week. 

Tug  River  coal,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
producers,  was  being  easily  absorbed  up 
to  the  point  of  the  present  output  and 
nearly  all  operations  were  running  on 
a  full-time  basis.  Labor  was  more  plen- 
tiful than  for  several  years,  there  be- 
ing a  large  influx  from  mines  recently 
shut  down  in  the  fields  served  by  the 
C.  &  0. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Ma7iy  Operations  Still  Closed — Market 
No  Inducement  for  Reopening — Con- 
tract Shipme7its  Heavy — Labor  Is  Plen- 
tiful— Over-Scale  Wages  Reduced. 

Operations  in  this  field  have  been 
gi-eatly  curtailed  over  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Many  mines  which  closed  Dec 
24  are  still  in  idleness,  due  to  the 
extremely  sluggish  market.  All  de- 
mands are  quiet  and  the  little  tonnage 
mined  is  moved  with  great  difficulty. 

Quotations  range  around  $5  for 
block,  $3@$3.50  for  mine  nan.  Mines 
which  have  orders  are  receiving  100  per 
cent  car  supply.  Shipments  .on  contract 
are  heavy  and  those  operations  which 
are  not  fortified  with  sales  agreements 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  market  their 
output. 

All  high  wages  above  the  standard 
scale,  which  had  been  paid  in  this  field 
for  some  time  as  an  inducement  for  the 
men  to  work  more  efficiently  have  been 
reduced  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  cost  of 
production.  Labor  is  plentiful,  in  fact 
with  the  present  low  rate  of  production 
it  is  doubtful  if,  for  a  time,  the  field 
can  furnish  a  living  to  all  the  workers 
available. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  estimates  thf  tonnage 
produced  for  the  year  1920  to  be  around 
six  and  one-half  million  tons. 


ILLINOIS 

The  Tusliorn  Coal  Co.  and  the  Jeflferson 
C«a  MininK  Co..  both  of  Springfield  have 
file*  not  "f  of  dissolution  in  the  office  of 
Secretary   of   State   L.    U    Emmerson. 

The  Oroveland  Coal  C.>..  Peoria  through 
nr,nR  Sebastian,  president,  and  Walter 
8ff  secretary  ifas  certified  to  the .  Illinois 
^erVetarv  of  State  for  an  increase  in  capi- 
fal  stock  from  $400,000  to  $1.000.00o.  The 
$600  000  increase  is  a  sunjlus  which  is  to 
l,e  divhled  among  the  stockholders  pro  rata 
according  to  their  holdings  as  a  stocK 
dividend. 

Tlie  Illinois  Central  It.R.  has  appropri- 
ated llie  sum  of  $10,000  to  1)',-  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  depot  at  the  town  of 
Dowell,  in  Jackson,  at  which  place  is  lo- 
cated the  Kathle  11  mine  of  tlie  l.mon  Col- 
?^rv  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  The  town  has  been 
buil*  up  entirely  within  the  last  three  years 
and  the  mine  around  which  the  town  is 
built  is  rapidly  becomins  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  Perry  county. 

A  price  of  $50  per  acre  for  the  coal 
under  the  120  acre  county  farm  of  Ma- 
•coupin  County.  has  been  offered  the 
Sta.iular«l  Oil  Co..  by  the  supervisors  of  the 
countv  The  plan  was  to  leave  the  coal 
under  the  buildings  standing  on  the  farm. 
The  operating  comi)any  has  not  yet  maue 
public  its  intentions  of  the  offer. 

liiiiulrcds     of     men     are     flocking     to     the 

Southern  Illinois  coal  fields  from  the  in- 
dustrial renters  where  the  plants  have 
closed  down.  One  mine  has  had  seventy- 
five  applications  from  men  and  boys  hut 
was  unal)le  to  use  any  of  them,  and  op- 
erators say  there  are  more  applicants  now 
than  at  any  time  in  years.  Several  miners 
from  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  where 
the  union  men  are  locked  out,  have  recently 
found  work  near  l^.enton.  one  mine  em- 
ploving  eighteen  of  them.  It  is  exiiected 
that  the  influx  of  stran.gers  to  the  coal 
fieUls  will  continue  to  increase.  Most  ot 
these  people  coming  in  have  no. experience 
in  mines  coming  here  only  in  the  hope  ol 
work,  as  the  plants  which  have  heretofore 
employed  are  closed  down  wholly  or  in 
pari. 

The  Itiiizel  Coal  Co..  Fannington,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital,  ol  $::00.- 
(100.  to  operate  coal  properties  in  tins  .sec- 
tion The  incorporators  are  bonis  P.  Mailer. 
Otto    C.    Bruhlman    and    V.    10.    Matthews. 


INDIANA 


KENTUCKY 


The  VirKinia  MiainK  Co.,  Allen,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  new  coal  tipple 
at  its  local  properties.  The  company  re- 
cently increased  its  capital  for  general 
expansion. 

Col  Samuel  Wilson.  Lexington,  appear- 
ing for  the  Kentucky  Union  Coal  Co.,  pro- 
tested before  the  State  Tax  Commission 
agafnst  an  assessment  of  $2o  an  acre  on 
7  000  acres  of  coal  in  Perry  County,  the 
land  being  several  miles  from  a  railroad, 
and  not  ready  for  development  for  some 
time    lo    come. 

■Reports  from  Pike  County,  in  the  Haz- 
ard District,  are  to  the  effect  that  extensive 
road  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  coal 
fields  districts  tliis  season.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  road  imi)rovemenl  are  expected 
in    the   Big   Sandy   district    chis  year. 

A  new  company  of  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati l)usiness  men  are  forming  i>^,'»i*j/ 
million  dollar  eompany,  headed  by  K.  1. 
Durrett  and  E.  T.  Hutchins.  Louisville,  to 
construct  barges  and  start  a  barge  line 
between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  which 
should  further  develop  river  transportation. 
The  Clabron-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Paints- 
ville  is  planning  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  coal  tiiiple  at  its  properties  near 
McDowell.  A  housing  develoi)ment  tor 
miners    is    also    planned. 

The  i'arks-Riehmond  Coal  Co.,  Wheel- 
wright, Kv.,  recently  organized,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  tipple  at  its  local 
properties,  A  housing  development  will  also 
be  established  for  operatives   at  the   mines. 


MARYLAND 


The  Cumberlami  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. 
Cumberland,  Md,,  has  been  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  to  operate  on  a  large 
tact  of  property  in  Somerset  County,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Western  Maryland  toil- 
road.  The  comiiany  has  a  total  of  about 
500  acres  of  land  in  this  section.  L.  Lee 
Lichenstein  is  president  and  D.  F.  Mullen, 
secretary   and   treasurer. 


■Dwight  S.  Curwick,  Frank  .\.  Tlino|>  and 
Lester  .\.  lirown.  all  of  Iiidiana|)olis.  re- 
centlv  Incorporated  what  is  known  as  the 
WeHlVrii  Coal  Corporation  ot'  I iidianai)olis. 
with  a  (•ai)ilal  stock  ot  $2.'.,ooo.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  to  l>ny  up  mines  and 
mineral   lands. 

The  CulhertMon  Constriution  t'o.  of  Ohio, 
recently  api»lied  for  .idmission  lo  Indiana. 
The  comi>any  is  engaged  in  slrii>i)ing  and 
shi|)l>iiig  coal  and  states  in  the  |)eti'iv>M  for 
eiilry  that  $2r..0()0  of  its  caiiilal  s'ock  is 
rcinisented    in    Indiana. 

Tin-     rijlewater    A    Western    <!o«l    tin.   has 

handled     a     big     deal     in     taking    over    2.0l(n 
acres   of   coal    laiul    in    I'ike    Couiily.    east    ot 
Spurrii'i'.    in    .Monroe    Ti>wii.shii>.    .seven    miles 
from    thi'    lilg    Four     U.K.       .\n    average    ol" 
$12r.  an  acri"  was  i)aid  for  the  land.     (Jrad- 
ing   has    started   on    a    .sev<Mi-niile    survey    t" 
connect     with     the     i'.ig    Four    neai-    Sonier- 
ville.      It   is  |)roi>osed   lo  u.se  slrii)|)iiig  proc. 
caa  as  well  as  shaft   s.vstetns.      1'..   \V.    Lewis 
of  Whe.ding.   W.   Va    ;  U     I).   Lloyd.  Steuben 
vllle,     O.  .     Loris     .Inli.an.      Kvausville  ;     and 
H.     W.     lOakin.     Petersburg,     Ind..     are     in 
tere.HtiMl    in    the   organl;(ali(>n. 

The  tlrst  coat  mine  in  the  Clinton  field 
to  clone  because  of  the  slackened  d«'mand 
for  Ci>al  will  b«'  the  No.  :\  mine  of  the 
\V.  i^.  Iloule  <^o.,  incoi'i>oraled.  The  mine 
was  opened  ;i  \  ■nv  ago  and  employs  1"" 
men. 
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OHIO 

The  HockioK  Valley  Mining  Co..  recently 
organized,  which  took  over  the  abandonee! 
mine  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  at 
Hocking  Station,  five  miles  north  of  Athens 
has  comi)letelv  re-equipped  the  mine  and 
is  loading  coal  in  a  small  way.  The  prop- 
erty consists  of  2.300  acres  of  good  coal 
and  was  abandoned  about  1919.  The  euuip- 
ment  is  modern  and  a  capacity  of  3.000 
tons  daily  is  exi)ected  by  April  1.  O.  h.. 
Harrison  is  president.  The  i)roduct  will  be 
sold  throiigli  llie  Kssex  Coal  Co.  ot 
Columi)US. 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  recently  char- 
lere<l  at  Canton,  with  a  capital  of  $2^000,- 
00(1,  has  taken  over  the  yard  of  the  Ferris 
Steam  Mortar  \S'orks.  Columbus,  and  will 
soon  install  coal-handling  machinery  to 
open  a  retail  business.  D.  M.  Swisher  is 
general    manager    of    the    yard. 

Papers  have  been  filed  increasing  the 
authorized  lapital  of  the  Ohio  Consolidated 
<;oul    Vt>..  from   $.'.o.lU)0   to   ?2.")0,000. 

Th.-  Ka»rle  Ked  Ash  Coal  Co,  '-as  been 
chartered  with  a  caiiital  of  $200,000  to  nunc 
.iiul  .s.dl  coal  in  West  Virginia.  Incorpora- 
tors are  .1  K.  Sater,  M.  L.  Sater.  W .  .\. 
Lyons,  A.  Timberman  and  F.  Scott,  all  of 
('i)lumbus,    Ohio, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Keed  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
is  being  organized  by  R.  P.  Pvced  and  R.  S. 
McMahon  to  oi)erate  mining  properties  m 
the  Pennsylvania  fields.  Apidication  for  a 
.state  charter  will  be  made  on  Jan.  17. 
.Tose))h  .1.  Goldsmith.  921  Frick  Building. 
represents  the  company. 

What  is  considered  to  be  the  last  large 
coal  field  in  Greene  County  in  the  line  of 
easv  development  to  be  sold  has  just  been 
acquired  bv  the  Perry  Land  company,  rep- 
uted to  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  Piedmont 
Coal  Co..  purchaser  of  the  .1.  V.  Thompson 
estate.  The  tract  consisting  of  1.953  acres 
was  -sold  for  $250  tier  acre  by  Uniontown 
investors. 

The  Northwestern  Mining  &  Exchange 
Co.,  Granville,  is  establishing  a  new  mining 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  DuLois.  to  be  known 
as  Cramer.  Construction  is  under  way  on 
a  new  railroad  line,  exiiected  to  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  date.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing, considerable  machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  installed.  Twin  shafts  will  he 
constructed  and  itrovided  with  all  modern 
features,  including  two  large  hoi)i)ers.  each 
with  capacity  of  6  tons,  for  bringing  the 
coal  to  the  surface,  instead  of  with  the 
use  of  mine  cars.  A  large  coal  tipple  will 
be  built.  Superintendent  RoVjertson  is  jn 
charge. 

Miners  in  the  section  of  Coaldale  have 
launched  a  new  daily  paper  to  be  known  as 
the  "Panther  Creek  Xews."  Thomas  Ken- 
nedv  president  of  the  United  Mine  ^^  orkers 
of  the  Hazleton  district,  is  head  of  the 
enteriirise  and  John  Guyer   is  editor. 

The  Harco  Coal  Co.  of  Johnstown,  a  sub- 
sidiarv  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  declared  a  divi- 
dend on  Jan.  1.  of  7  per  cent  and  also  a 
substantial  dividend  on  the  common  stock 
of  the  comiiany.  The  Harco  company  was 
organized  in  March.  1920.  taking  over  the 
propertv  of  the  iSunnyside  Coal  Co..  and  the 
Ideal  Coal  Co..  the  mines  being  known  as 
Thermal  Xos.  5  and  6  of  the  Cosgrove 
chain  H.  J.  Meehan  is  president  of  the 
company  and  the  stockholders  are  mostly 
residents    of   Johnstown. 

Members  of  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Delaware.  l,ackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  Co. 
and  Scranton  city  firemen  liave  succeeded 
in  determining  the  location  of  the  mine  hre 
raging  in  the  old  workings  of  the  above- 
named  company,  and  for  twenty-four  hours 
played  streams  of  water  on  the  blaze.  The 
fire"  according  to  members  of  the  engineer- 
ing corps,  is  in  what  is  luiown  as  the  New 
County  vein  and  is  about  4'io  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  Nev.-  County  vein  has  a 
tliickness  ot  about  eight  feet,  and  is  a  mass 
of  burnini,'  coal,  according  ro  rei>orts  of  the 
surveving  corps.  The  first  mining  in  the 
workings  which  are  now  on  fire  was  com- 
pleted some  time  ago  and  no  operations 
have  been  carried  on  there  for  several 
years. 


( 


TEXAS 

The  Texas  Fuel  <'o..  Dallas,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  is  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  extensive  lig- 
nite coal  lu-operties  in  Limestone  County. 
The  company  has  a  tract  of  land  totaling 
about  1.500  acre"?,  a  portion  of  which  will 
be  worked  at  the  present  time.  10.  B. 
N'elswanger  is  president,  and  S.  J.  Jacobs, 
treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Cavanal  Coal  Co..  Kansas  City,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
is  |>iaiiniiig  for  the  development  of  ex- 
tensive coal  tiroperties  at  Shady  Point. 
Okla  Mining  machinery  and  etiuipment 
will  Ik-  installed  at  an  early  date,  and  a 
uiodern  coal  tipple  constructed.  The  in- 
stallation is  estimated  to  cost  about 
J 100  000, 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Crown  Coal  Co..  Sand  Run.  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  is  ar- 
ranging for  the  develoiimeiil  of  extensive 
coal  iu-oi>erties  in  this  section.  The  com- 
panv  has  a  tract  totaling  about  150  acres, 
and"  plans  for  the  installation  of  machinery 
to  provide  a  capacity  of  about  400  tons 
of  coal  \)e.-  day.  A,  J.  Chisolm  is  presi- 
dent and  manager. 

The  I.oco  By-Product  Co.  was  or.ganized 
late  in  December  with  a  capitalization  of 
$100,000  and  has  entered  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  S2S  acres  on  Gauley  River  at  Swuss 
Nicholas  Counlv,    W.    Va.      However,    it  will 
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r<-(|uire  Ji  period  of  six  niorillis  l>fforf  the 
new  plant  will  ho  ready  for  the  production 
and  shipment  of  coal.  Newly  elected  offi- 
cers of  the  corni>any  are:  Dr.  O.  O.  Older. 
l)reKidenl  ;  .1.  O.  I^loyd,  vice-president  and 
Reneral  nianaser  ;  A.  (!.  Orciitt.  treasurtT  ; 
M.    M.   MooreheaU,    secretary. 

C'oii.-iiiMU't  ion  work  Is  progre.ssinp  on  it 
Minnher  of  houses  which  are  heing  erected 
for  (lie  nse  of  miners  hy  the  I'iin-  Kliifl* 
Coal  Conipiin.v  on  the  Wyatt-liingarnon 
hiMiicli  of  the  Western  Maryland  In  the 
Marion   county   field. 

Provision  will  he  made  l».v  the  Western 
Msiryluiid  R.K.  for  handling  at  least  l(Mi 
iiioi'c  ears  than  is  now  possihie  at  the 
I'liiefton  yards  of  the  company  IhrouKh 
which  loads  and  empties  from  and  for  th"' 
Helens  lUin  and  Wyatt-UiiiKanion  hranches 
of  the  road  in  the  Marion  ('ounty  field 
pass.  This  will  he  acconiplislied  hy  adding 
two  trucks  to  the  present  Irackasc  of  the 
s.ird  and  it  will  make  II  |)ossil)le  to  ac- 
commodate ahout  .'ifiii  cars  In  all.  Plans 
li:i\c  [irosressed  to  the  point  where  direc- 
tors have  avithorlzed  this  imi)rovement  and 
liatl  made  an  ai)propriatlon  in  the  1921 
Inidffet  for  the  exi)ense  of  this  Improvement. 

Ottices  of  the  company,  for  the  iiresenl. 
howevc-r.  will  he  in  Pittshurgii,  Pa.  Closely 
iih'ntlfied  with  the  new  company  are: 
Delict  Stemple,  Gordon  P.  Ramse.v.  John 
Hewitt.  K.  W.  S.  Kennedy  and  Waitmati 
D.  Corder,  all  of  Philippi.  W.  Va. 

Lee  J.  Sandhrldg-e,  a  successful  operator 
of  ISarhour  County,  and  associates  have  or- 
ganized a  million  dollar  company  to  de- 
velop coal  property  near  Meriden  in  Bar- 
hour  County,  the  new  concern  having-  been 
chartered  as  the  Meriden  Smokeless  Ooal 
<'o.  Offices  and  operation,  as  indicated 
will  he  at  Meriden.  Asso;'late>(l  with  Mr. 
Sandridge  in  tliis  project  are:  M.  A.  Os- 
good. Philippi  ;  S.  M.  Kaenunerling.  Gustav 
Kaemmerllng  and  Hose  L.  Meaner,  all  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  With 
headquarters  in  this  city,  has  retired  all 
its  preferied  stock,  such  stock  being  re- 
tired at  a  price  of  $105,  althoug-h  the  par 
value  was  $100.  There  were  250  shares 
outstanding. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  a  larger 
force  so  as  to  increase  its  output,  the 
Forest  Coal  Co..  Morgantown,  is  engaged  in 
putting  up  about  20  new  liouses  for  miners 
at  its  iilant  at  Cassville  on  Scott's  Run  in 
the    Monongalia    County    field. 

The  Petty  mine  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.. 
Morgantown.  located  on  the  Wyatt-Einga- 
mon  Ijranch  of  the  Western  Maryland  Ry. 
in  the  Marion  County  field  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Stone  &  Scott  Coal  Co.,  owned 
jointly  by  K.  P..  Stone  and  T.  M.  Scott  of 
Morgantown. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  purchase 
of  coal  land  in  Monongalia  County,  the 
Coniiellsville  IJ.v-Prodiict  Coal  C^o.  has 
started  work  on  three  0))enlngs  on  its  4,000 
acre  tract  in  the  Pittsburgh  vein,  located 
near  Barker,  Monongalia  County.  The  com- 
l)any  is  sinking  one  shaft  and  arranging 
for  two  slope  oi)enings.  Production  will 
not  be  started,  however,  much  before  March 
1,    1921. 

Develojiment  of  coal  territory  in  the  Har- 
rison County  field  will  be  undertaken  on  a 
rather  extensive  scale  by  the  Macfarlane 
Coal  Co.,  which  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000.  general  offices  of 
the  company  to  be  in  Clarksburg.  Largely 
interested  in  the  new  enterprise  arc : 
George  C.  Macfarlane,  Percy  Byrd,  John 
P.  Keeley.  J.  II.  Callahan  and  Benjamin  R. 
Britt    of   Clarksburg,    W.    Va. 

Purchase  of  14  0  acres  of  toal  land  in  the 
Sewickley  vein  frorri  the  Knol)  Coal  Co..  in 
Monongalia  County,  in  addition  to  acreage 
already  held  by  the  American  <ias  Coal  Co., 
will  give  the  latter  com])any  about  440 
acres  in  all.  The  .Americ.ui  Gas  Coal  Co. 
not  only  secured  the  holdings  of  the  Knob 
company  hut  also  the  tpi>le,  sidings,  houses 
and  entire  plant.  The  ;',oo  acres  held  by 
the  American  Gas  Coal  Co.  are  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh vein.  With  the  mining  properties 
of  the  two  companies  combined,  it  will  give 
the  purchasei-  an  output  of  about  40  cars 
of  coal  a  day.  The  acreage  which  changed 
hands  is  on  the  .Monongahela  River  about 
12  miles  south  of  Morgantown  at  Flaggy 
Meadows  station. 

The  HofTa-Martiii  Coal  Co.,  Piedmont, 
will  operated  on  a  very  «'xtensive  scale  in 
Mineral  County  in  the  Upper  Potomac  field. 
This  company  was  organized  with  a  capital 
slock  of  $150,000.  It  Is  understood  de- 
velopment work  will  be  initiated  at  an 
early  date.  Principal  stockholders  of  the 
new  company  are :  Charles  W.  Hoffa  and 
Margaret  Hoffa  of  Lonaconing,  Md.  ;  John 
Martin.  Lillie  G.  Martin  and  James  INlartin 
of  Piedmont,   W.    Va. 


Cai)italized  at  $100,000  the  llutton  Coal 
<;o.,  f Clarksburg,  plans  the  develoi)ment  of 
coal  lands  in  Harrison  ('ounty  though  the 
principal  offiw;  of  the  company  will  bi;  at 
Fairmont,  VV.  Va.  Actively  connected  with 
the  new  comi)any  are:  Krnc.nt  Hution.  Ih- 
man  10.  Swartz.  A.  J.  Colborn.  Pearle  .Mor- 
ris,  Adda    Morris   of   F'airrnont. 

OjK^rations  of  the  Verona  Coal  Co..  Wells- 
burg,  will  be  in  (Cross  (Creek  DiHtriirt  of 
P.rooke  (County,  general  offices  of  the  con- 
cern to  he  in  this  city.  The  capitalization 
of  the  new  eorjioration  has  l»een  fiscd  at 
$50,000.  Preparations  are  un<ler  way,  for 
the  Ix'ginning  of  development  work  at  h 
reasonably  early  date.  Active  in  organiz- 
ing this  company  were  E.  K.  Carter.  G.  li. 
Waddell,  Jeannie  Waddell,  Robert  .Shepherd 
and  A.  M.  Shepherd,  all  of  We.  sburg. 
W.   Va. 

Unless  i)reaent  plans  miscarry  the  «|o- 
Kora  Coal  Co.  of  Huntington,  will  be  in  ;i 
position  in  the  near  future  to  make  its 
first  shipments  from  its  new  plant  on  the 
M;irsh  fork  of  Coal  Hiver,  now  nearing 
comi)letion  and  also  from  its  new  operation 
on  the  Right  Fort  of  Beaver  creek  in  Ken- 
tucky. Richard  Williams  is  the  president 
of   the    company. 

A  new  mine  has  been  opened  hy  the 
Kanawha  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, at  Peytona  on  Cosi]  River  and  coal 
will  be  i)roduced  from  the  No.  2  Gas  seam. 
This  concern  was  organized  only  a  few 
months  ago.  John  O.  Hare  being  its 
president. 

The  two  largest  resident  coal  corpo»-a- 
tions  organized  during  December,  1920.  were 
the  Brad.v  Coal  Corporation  of  Fairmont, 
and  the  Aetna-Sewell  Corporation  of  Kee- 
ney's  Creek.  W.  Va.,  each  h:iving  a  capi- 
talization of  $2,000,000. 

There  were  organized  during  tlu'  month 
the  following  companies,  the  post  office  and 
cajiitalizatlon   being  given  for  each  company. 

Company  Capital 
Form  an  Pooahonta.s  Coal 

Company War  $50,000 

The  Now  Republic  Coal 

Comp.any Charleston  60,000 

Coal-bu'^gDomesticCoal 

Comoanv Welch  25,000 

North  Vv^eirton  Coal  Co..  North  Weirton  50.000 
Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Coke 

Corporation .  ^ Charleston  250  000 

Moorp-Humphries    Coal 

Company Levi  10,000 

Coal  River  Fuel  Co Charleston  75,000 

The  Shaw  Coal  Co Par.son.s  50,000 

Gla.sscookCollieriesCo. .  Morgantown  200,000 

TheSageCoalCo Buckluinnon  20,000 

Lillybranch  Coal  Co Rig  (Creek  50,000 

The  Clay  Gas  Coal  Co...  Philippi  60,000 

Kendrick  Coal  Co Madison  50,000 

Union  Fuel  Co Charleston  50,000 

Shinnston  Fuel  Co Shinnston  50.000 

Laurel  Creek  Fuel  Co....  Charleston  250,000 

Two-Seam  CoaKCo Winding  Gulf  25,000 

Vernon  Coal  Company.  Naugatuck  20,000 
Coal   Mountain    Mining 

Company Huntington  250,000 

Tidewater  and  Domestics 

CoalCompany Charleston  25,000 

Strickler  Pocahontas 

CoalCompany Sandv  Huff  100,000 

Sand  Hill  Coal  Company  Fairmont  50,000 

Brady  Coal  Corporation  Fairmont  2,000,000 

Woods  Run  Coal  Co.  .  .  Fairmont  50,000 
Middle  Fork  Flock  Coal 

Company Charleston  150,000 

Dale  Coal  Company.  .  .  Clarksburg  150,000 
Ridgeline    Coal    Mining 

Company Clarksburg  100,000 

Standard  Gas  Coal  Co..  Charleston  150.000 

Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co.  Charleston  100,000 
Lewi<  County  Collieries 

Company Clarksburg  25,000 

Reed  Hun  Coal  Co Masontown  50,000 

The    Robinson    Coal    & 

CokcCompanv .Sutton 

Aetna-Sewell  Coal  Co..  Kecnev'sCnek     2.000,000 

The  (Crown  Coal  Co Sand  Run  100,000 

Guyan(Coal('<)inpany.. .  Charleston  25,000 

GaulcvBy-I'roductsCo.  Vaughn  100,000 

Carnian-LittenCoalCo.  Wellsburg  32.000 

GlennovaCCoalCo Wheeling  50.000 

Lock  Six  Coal  Co Charleston  10,000 

Wilsondale  Coal  Co Huntington  10,000 

In  addition  to  the  resident  comi>anies 
organized  during  the  month,  the  f ollov\  ing 
non-resident  companies    were  also  org.'inized  : 


from  $2.^.000  to  Jl'tO.OOO;  Kast  (Julf  Coal 
(Co.,  from  $800,000  to  $1,250,000;  Marteny 
(Coal  (-Co..  from  $25,000  to  $10'i jiijo  :  St^juoi 
(Coal  (Co.,  from  $50,000  to  $l'').oOo  :  (;re«-n- 
brier  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000;  Wood-Peck  Coal  Cjy.  from 
$.'55,000  to  $200,000  ;  .Nelson  Fuel  Company, 
from  $50,000  to  $500,000  ;  Puileigh  Smoke- 
less Fuel  Cr»..  from  $r{00.0oo  to  $500,000  ; 
Hewell  Valley  (Coal  Co..  from  $200,000  to 
$:JOO,000  ;  Waddell  (Coal  (■orii|)any,  from 
$:iOO.ooo  to  $250,000  ;  Pointlick  Coal  Co.. 
from  $100,000  to  $150.00ri;  The  Tal>or« 
(Creek  ('oal  Co.,  from  $25.iioo  to  $10'i.iiOO: 
Summit  Coal  Co.,  from  $100.0oO  to  $250,000. 

.Marion  Cotint.v  coul  land  will  l>e  d.-vel- 
oped  by  the  Southern  (  oal  Corporation. 
Which  has  just  been  organized  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $50,000.  Officers  of  the  new 
concern  will  be  mainiainerl  at  Fairmont. 
Actively  connected  with  tin-  new  company 
are:  Kdna  Anderson.  Hal  O.  Dille.  O.  P. 
McKinney,  J.  iOdwin  Gushill  and  Frank  C. 
Haymond    of    Fairmont,    W.    Va. 

Virgin  coal  territory  will  be  developed 
by  Morgantown  capitalists  near  Manning- 
ton  in  the  Marion  field,  the  sum  of  $.337,500 
having  l)een  paid  for  1.500  acres  purchased 
from  the  Flat  Kiin  Cas  and  Coal  Co.  It 
will  he  necessary  for  the  purchasers  to  sink 
a  deep  shaft  as  the  coal  is  between  500  and 
600  feet  below  the  surface.  The  large  tract 
I)urcha.sed  is  only  about  a  mile  west  of 
Mannington.  Coal  is  in  the  Pittsburgh 
seam.  Among  those  interested  in  rhe  con- 
cern which  purchased  the  land  are;  B.  M. 
Chaplin,  R.  K.  Kerr,  R.  F.  Bowlbv,  M.  I^ 
O'Neal,  P.  M.  Beaumont.  C.  F.  Boehler. 
A.  Kammerer  and  N.  C.  Burdetle  of  Mor- 
gantown ;  E.  S.  Dunn  of  'Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Boone  County  coal  lands  will  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Haman  Coal  Co..  which  will 
operate  on  a  large  .scale  in  the  county 
named  as  the  company's  capitalization  of 
$400, (n)0  will  indicate.  Leading  figures  in 
connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
new  concern  are ;  H.  T.  Lambert.  Jack  T 
Craig.  J.  W.  Van  Valkenburgh  of  Hunting- 
ton ;   James   E.    Hughes  of  C^harlestown  ;   A. 

C.  Schafer   of   Cofoco,    W.   Va. 

Develoi)ment  of  finite  an  extensive  acre- 
age in  Harrison  County  will  follow  the  or- 
ganization of  the  D.  K.  R.  Coal  Co.,  capital- 
ized at  $40,000,  the  general  office  of  the 
company  to  be  at  Clarksburg.  Largely  in- 
terested in  the  new  concern  are :  Chester 
O.    Davisson,    V.    J.    Roy,    Fannie    Hart.    W. 

D.  Williamson,  of  Clarksburg  ;  .^.  O.  Kellev. 
of  Wallace.   W.   Va. 

Purchase    of    l.'JO    iscres    of    coal    land    on 

Scotts  Run  in  Grant  District  of  Monongalia 
County  at  an  exijenditure  of  $34. Son  by  a 
David  C.  Reay  of  Morgantown  is  thought 
to  presage  the  development  of  the  territory 
I)urchased  by  a  company  now  being 
organized. 

The  Gu.van  Collieries  Corporation.  Logan. 
In  which  W.  P.  Tams.  Jr..  and  others  are 
interested  has  just  consummated  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  2.100  acres  of 
land  from  the  Gilbert  Creek  Land  Co.,  the 
Canebrake  Land  Co.  and  C.  W.  Campbell 
for  the  sum  of  $91,307.  The  same  pur- 
chasing comi)any  in  addition  to  the  land 
just  acquired  has  also  expended  $160,00o 
for  coal  territory  on  Gilbert  Creek  and  the 
Guyandotte  River  and  will  operate  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  in  the  Guyan  region. 

W'hile  the  Rlorgantown  Coal  Co.  will  re- 
tain its  general  office  at  Morgantown.  it  is 
also  branching  out  and  has  oi)ened  a  branch 
office  in  Philadelphia  of  which  Joseph  .\. 
Bayle.  sales  manager  of  the  company  will 
have  charge,  the  Philadelphia  otfices  being 
in    the    Pennsylvania    Building. 

J.  J.  Reynolds,  until  recently  connecte'? 
with  the  Soper-Mitcliell  Coal  Co..  has  ac- 
quired title  to  125  acres  in  Cass  district 
of  Monongalia  County  in  the  busy  Robinson 
Run  district  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
plans  the  early  development  of  the  terri- 
tory so  acquired. 

Organization  of  the  Fraser  >IiniiiK  Co. 
with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000  ju-esages 
the  developnu'nt  of  additional  coal  territory 
in  Kanawha  district  of  Fayette  County, 
(^hiefly  interested  in  the  new  concern  are: 
C.    V.    Fraser,   H.    M.    Morgan.    F.    M.    Butts, 

E.  M.  Hoback  and  C.  A.  Fraser,  all  of 
Charleston. 


Ca.stile  Coal  Co 

Morgantown 

60,000 

Lawrence  CoalCCo 

Pitt-sburgh 

10,000 

ElkhornGasCoalCo.. 

Bluefield 

100,000 

The  Ira  Coal  Co 

Williani.son 

40.000 

McKeefrey  (^oalCo..  .  . 

Pittsburgh 

300.000 

The  following  companies  increased  their 
capital  stock  in  the  amounts  named  during 
the   month  : 

West  Williamson  Coal  Co..  from  $10,000 
to  $50,000  ;  Follansboe  Gas  Coal  Co.,  from 
$175,000     to     $250,000;     Weston     Fuel     Co.. 


CANADA 

K.  .\.  KosN,  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
.Vdvisory  Council  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research,  who  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  investigating  the  po.ssihilities 
of  utilizing  the  large  lignite  coal  dei>osits  of 
Saskatchewan,  states  that  the  brlquetting 
plant  now  being  established  at  Estevan. 
Sask..  will  be  in  operation  by  Ai'i-il  next. 
The  buildings  are  almost  complete  :md  most 
of  the  machinery  is  on  the  .ground  It  wi'l 
have  an  output  of  CIO.OOO  tons  of  b  ■  luettes 
per  yfiar. 
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Industrial  News 


Johnstown,  Pa.— Cosgrove  &  Co  opera 
tors  of  twelve  mines  in  Pennsylvania  ami 
three  in  Illinois,  remembered  their  em 
ployees  at  Christmas  time  and  announced  a 
bonus  for  every  worker  in  the  offices  at 
New  York,  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Minneapolis, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.— The  ,"^fstei^  Fuel 
Co  announces  the  removal  of  its  ofhces  to 
the   Balfour   Building. 

Akron.  O.— The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co  recently  celebrated  their  golden  anni- 
versary, the  company  having  been  incorpo- 
rated by  Dr.  Franklin  Goodrich  on  Dec.  .n, 
1870. 


Association  Activities 


West  Kentucky  Coal  Operators 

Association 

At  a  meeting  in  Louisville  in  December 
the  association  reported  numerous  can- 
cellations on  orders,  which  in  some  cases 
had  left  books  almost  empty  of  business. 
It  was  reported  that  car  shortage  was  no 
longer  a  serious  matter,  the  principal 
trouble  now  being  in  getting  business. 
Operators  while  a  bit  dispirited,  were  opti- 
mistic, feeling  that  cold  weather  will  force 
a  demand  for  domestic  sizes,  and  steam 
demand  will  come  back  shortly,  but  prob- 
ably not  strong  until  present  stocks  are 
lowered. 


with  sufficient  extra  equipment  to  place 
the  train  in  service  and  that  the  cost  of 
oneratfng  a  train,  the  distance  of  nine 
ffis  fof  100  men  would  be  excessive  and 
prohibitive. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  maximum  freight  rates  of  North 
T^-Tkntn  reversing  its  own  decision,  in  the 
?u1t  of  'the  loo  Line  against  the  Washburn 
Llenite  Coal  Co.  The  road  sued  the  coal 
company  to  recover  $28,000  freight  charges 
in  excess  of  the  rate  allowed  under  the 
s^ate  law,  and  the  court  holds  in  favor 
of  the  coal  company. 

In  urging  readjustment  of  division  rates 
to  provide  larger  revenues  representatives 
of  New  England  railroads  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  said  the  large 
deficits  suffered  by  these  roads  the  past 
year  were  partly  due  to  higher  coal  costs, 
t)  S  Brigham  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
r'.R. 'said  the  average  cost  of  coal  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1920  was  $7.19  as 
compared  with  $6.28  a  ton  for  the  same 
period   of   1919. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
a  letter  to  W  N.  King,  Assistant  General 
Attorney  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
has  defined  "district"  as  used  in  its  orders 
affecting  car  supply  for  coal  as  meaning  a 
mining  district  within  which  the  mines  are 
grouped  under  common  rates  and  withm 
which  the  mines  are  rated  Jor  car  cupply 
with  relation  to  each  other. 
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J  R  MacArtiiur,  well  known  in  mining 
circles  in  Illinois  and  Chicago,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Rutledgc  &  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  Fisher  Bldg..  Chicago,  as  city  sales- 
man. 

James  Johnson,  a  son  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Docli  Co.,  Columbus, 
who  has  been  operating  a  jobbing  concern 
in  the  Brunson  Bldg.,  under  the  nanie  ot 
the  Cedar  Grove  Fuel  Co.,  has  closed  out 
the  business  and  has  become  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock   Co. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Kdward  S.  Jenison  as  acting  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager  to  succeed  W.  E.  Dickey 
who  recently  retired  from  business.  1?  or 
the  past  five  years  Mr.  Jenison  has  been 
manager  of  their  Philadelphia  office. 

H  G.  Xash.  mine  car  engineer  of  the 
Huntington  district.  Industrial  Bearings 
Di\  ision  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.  is 
now  connected  with  the  Star  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.    as    advertising   manager. 

E.  B.  Sutton,  for  a  number  of  years  dis- 
trict engineer  in  charge  of  the  local  station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  later  connected 
with  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Corpo- 
ration, has  returned  to  the  Birminghani 
District  and  has  accepted  the  position  of 
chief  mining  engineer  for  the  Sloss-Shef- 
field  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 


Personals 


Publications  Received 


Traffic  News 


In  an  interlocutory  order  recently,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana  au- 
thorized the  Indiana  Power  Co.,  Edwards- 
port,  to  increase  temporarily  its  commercial 
iiower  rates  and  its  power  rates  to  mines 
until  the  commission  has  time  to  go  into 
the  company's  petition.  The  final  hearing 
on  other  increases  reque.sted  will  be  held 
Jan.  24.  The  company  supplies  electric 
power  to  many  mines  and  industries  in  a 
big  field,  of  which  it  is  the  center. 

The    Senate    recently    passed    »   resolution 

introduced  by  Senator  Nelson,  of  Minn., 
directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  ascertain  and  report  the  cost  of 
railroad  fuel  for  the  current  year  as  com- 
pared with  1919,  and  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  the  tonnage  of  railroad  fuel  for 
1920  its  total  cost,  its  average  cost  per  ton 
and  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  1919  rail- 
road fuel  ".lo  that  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween  the  two   years   may   plainly   appear.' 

Senator    Poinilexter.    of    Wnshinorton.    has 

introduced  a  bill  similar  to  that  introduced 
In  the  House  by  Rep.  Joluison.  providing 
for  20-year  lea.ses  of  school  lands  in  Wash- 
ington State  containing  coal.  oil.  oil  shale 
or   gas. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  decided  that  the  proposed  cancellation 
of  joint  rates  on  bituin'nous  coal  from 
mines  on  the  Kanawhii  and  Michigan  Ry. 
in  West  Virginia  to  l^astern  and  South- 
eastern points  is  not  justified. 

Tlie  IntePstnte  Commerce  Comtr.lHsiou 
has  approved  a  loan  of  $fiO. .">.'')(»  to  ih<  Hunt- 
ington ami  Broad  Top  Mountain  R.R.  and 
Coal  Co  of  I'l'nnsylvaiiia  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  on  its  main  line  at  or  near 
Saxton,   Pa. 


The  Senate  and  House  have  passed  n  bill 
which  now  gois  to  the  I'rcsidiiit ,  peNer\  mib 
■Mihllc  lands  for  ii.  water  Hupply  for  Suniiy- 
^Ide  Utah,  but  autlioriziUK  tin-  lease  or 
other  disposition  of  coal  or  otlur  minerals 
in  the  land  if  they  can  be  minod  without 
Injury  to  the  water  sui)ply. 

Tlie  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  irrocklon.  Mass..  have  i)t;litionod 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  regaTdint  the 
flviiig   of   prices   iin   coal. 

The    Indiana    public    service    commission 

has  (ItMiied  a  petition  of  ctnploy.-es  of  the 
Mc^M.llaii  mine  at  Riley.  Ind..  for  a  miner.s' 
train  between  that  place  and  Terre  Haute. 
The  commission  in  its  linding  held  that 
the     railroad     company     was     not     jirovided 


Frank  C.  Dunbar  of  Kentucky  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  1^11- 
man  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
S  succeed  Harrison  T  Booker,  whose 
resignation  was  announced  some  weeks  ago. 
M  D.  Cooper  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  dis- 
tr  ct  superintendent  of  the  company  has 
been  promoted  to  the  Position  of  assistant 
general  superintendent  with  headquarters 
also  in  Pittsburgh. 

B  I..  Johnson  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  section  of  foreign  mineral  reserves  ot 
the  Geological  Survey,  succeeding  Eugene 
StebinBer.  Mr,  Stebinger  has  for  some 
months  been  engaged  in  private  foreign 
work,  and  is  now  completing  the  test  of  the 
report  on  the  coal  resources  of  Europe. 

George  F.  Harley.  engineer  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  who  was  appointed  during 
the  war  to  make  power  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  conservation  of  fuel, 
has  resigned. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  an- 
nounces the  appointment,  of  R.  F.  Eissler, 
as  assistant  to  the  Vice-President  \vith 
headquarters  in  the  company's  new  office 
building  in  New  York.  \\.  C.  Straub, 
formerly  district  manager  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Branch,  has  been  appointed  district 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Eissler.  Ross  Wyeth  succeeds 
Mr.   Straub. 

John  W.  Whiteley,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  of  New- 
York  City,  and  George  C.  Foedisch.  of 
Philadelphia  formerly  manager  of  Bitu- 
minous sales  for  the  same  firm,  have 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of 
Whiteley  &  Foedisch,  and  will  mine  and 
sell  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke. 

The  first  number  of  "The  Pioneer."  the 
new  monthly  magazine  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Company  and  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  both  under  the  same  management, 
made  its  appearance  before  Christmas. 
Geo.  C.  Mcintosh  of  Huntington  is  the 
editor   of   tlic   new   monthly. 

Dnvid  Brown  has  resigned  his  position  as 
manager  of  the  Reserve  Mine  of  Mie  Cana- 
dian Western  Fuel  Co.  in  order  to  accept 
a  leading  and  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  n(>w  coal  fields  situated  north  of 
the  City  of  Kamloops. 


Prelimliiarv      Investigations      of      Storage 
Battery     Locomotives    —    U.     S.     Bureau     of 

Mines  Teclinical  Paper  264.  Specifications, 
Laboratory  Test,  Permissible  Schedule,  by 
L.  C-  Ilsley  and  H.  B.  Brunot. 


Obituary 


Jos.  L.  Scanlon,  of  St.  Paul,  with  the 
Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  died  recently, 
of  blood  poisoning,  after  an  illness  of  only 
a  few  days. 


Coming  Meetings 


W.  \.  Flanegan.  acting  treasurer  and  au- 
ditor of  the  Sun  Coal  Co..  and  Allied  Coal 
Co..  Ky..  has  resigned  his  position  with 
those  concerns,  and  will  devote  his  time 
for  the  immediate  future  in  the  Rail  A: 
River  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers. 

llenrv  'Meiike.  .a  miner  employed  by  the 
Davis  Coal  (!i  Coke  Co..  Md..  received  total 
wages  of  $690  for  the  month  of  November, 
believed  to  be  a  record  for  miners  jiay 
in  this  district.  He  earned  $356  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month  and  $334  in  the 
latter  half. 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants*  Asso- 
ciation. Fifth  conference  of  executives  at 
La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago,  111.,  will  be  held 
on  Jan.  17  and  18.  1;>21.  Secretary-Man- 
ager,   Ellery    B.    Gordon,    Philadelphia.    Fa- 

.Vmerican  Institute  of  Mining  and   Metal- 
lurgical   Kngineers'   annual    meeting  Will   be 
held    in    New    York,    Feb.    14    to    17.    1921 
Secretary-,  Bradley  Stoughton,  29  West  39th 
St,  New  York  City. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York.  Inc..  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  18,  1921. 
Secretarv,  Charles  S.  Allen,  90  West  Street. 
New  York  City. 

Vmericnn  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will 
hold  its  anni;al  meeting  Jan.  19  and  20. 
1<121  at  its  headquarters.  33  \\  est  39th  St.. 
New  York  City.  Acting  secretary.  Hero- 
ert  S.  Crocker.  33  West  39th  St.,  New  \ork 
City. 

Northwest  Mining  Congress  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Feb.  28  to  March  5.  1921. 

Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Feb.  8.  r.»21.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Rogers,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va. 

PittsburKh  Vein  Operators'  .\880ciatlon 
of  Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
14  I'fM  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary, 
D.'f.  Hu'rd.  415  Marion  Building.  Cleveland, 
oil  io. 

\nicriran  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  .\nicrican  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  Will  hold  a  ^ombined  meeting  of 
the  local  sections  on  Jan.  21,  1921.  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Minini^  and  Me***" 
lurgv  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Marcn 
2,  3  and  4.  1921.  at  Ott.awa  Ontario.  Can- 
ada. Acting  secretary.  R.  R.  Rose.  Mont- 
real. Guebec.  C^xiad^- 
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Bituminous  Coal  in  1920 


Production  21  Per  Cent  Greater  Than  in  1919 — Distribution  Considered  Geo- 
graphically and  in  Regard  to  Classes  of  Customers — Consumption  Dependent 
on  Industrial  Conditions  and  the  Weather^ — Prices  Reach  New  High  Records 


PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  in  1920  is  estimated  at  556,500,000  net  tons, 
an  increase  compared  with  1919  of  98,000,000  tons, 
or  21  per  cent.  Production  of  anthracite  is  estimated 
at  89,000,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  1,000,000  tons,  or 
1.1  per  cent.  The  production  of  bituminous  coal  has 
been  exceeded  in  but  one  previous  year,  1918,  when  the 
total  output  was  579,000,000  tons.  The  best  pre-war 
year  was  1913,  in  which  478,000,000  net  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  were  produced.  In  1917,  when  the  produc- 
tion was  551,000,000  tons,  the  third  highest  record  was 
attained. 

In  point  of  value  at  the  mine  the  year  1920  has  set 
a  new  record.  Official  figures  of  the  value  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  produced  in  1918  are  $1,491,000,000,  com- 
pared with  which  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
smaller  production  in  1920  netted  the  producers 
approximately  $2,225,000,000.  Of  the  increase  in  value 
at  the  mine  mouth  of  $734,000,000  it  is  estimated  that 
the  miners  and  mine  laborers  received  $234,000,000  as 
wages  and  bonuses. 

Although  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 


States  in  1920  increased  21  per  cent  over  1919,  all 
producing  fields  did  not  share  equally  in  the  gain.  Con- 
sidering the  coal  fields  by  groups,  which  is  all  that  the 
preliminary  statistics  will  permit  at  this  time,  we  find 
that  the  Middle  West — Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 
Kentucky — made  the  largest  gain,  38  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  quantity  was  36,400,000  tons,  exceeded  only 
by  that  in  the  middle  and  northern  Appalachian  terri- 
tory. This  large  region,  comprising  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Mar>-land, 
Michigan  and  eastern  Kentucky,  produced  in  1920 
332,148,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  43,837,000  tons,  or  15  per  cent. 

The  Southern  states  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  pro- 
duced 25,178,000  tons  in  1920,  compared  with  20,380,000 
tons  in  1919,  an  increase  of  22.5  per  cent.  The  Western 
Interior  Region,  comprising  the  fields  from  Iowa  to 
Texas,  had  an  estimated  output  of  29,707,000  net  tons,  a 
gain  over  the  previous  year  of  27  per  cent.  In  the  far 
West  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  including  the  fields 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
registered  a  gain  of  22.6  per  cent  over  1919  and  Wash- 
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ington  had  a  small  increase  of  234,000  tons,  or  less  than  December  car  shortage  was  the  principal  factor  limit- 

1  oer  cent  ^"^  production  of  bituminous  coal.    That  is  to  say,  each 

Illinois,  according-  to  the  preliminary  figures  of  the  week  of  this  period  the  demand  for  coal  was  in  excess 
Geological  Survey,  in  1920  reached  the  goal  for  which  of  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  carry  it  from  the  mines. 
she  has  been  striving  for  years,  namely  to  replace  West  To  a  limited  extent  labor  trouble  adversely  affected  out- 
Virginia  as  .the  second  largest  coal-producing  state  in  put,  particularly  in  Alabama  and  West  Virginia,  where 
the  Union.  West  Virginia's  output  increased  only  about  strikes  were  in  effect  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
10,000,000  net  tons  over  1919,  while  Illinois  gained  the  time,  and  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  central 
nearly' 25,000,000  tons.  Although  it  is  admittedly  dif-  Pennsylvania,  where  there  were  temporary  losses  be- 
ficult  to  arrive  at  preliminary  estimates  of  production  cause  of  local  strikes  during  the  summer.  These  strikes, 
by  states  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  for  the  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  decreased  the  produc- 
couritry  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  the  indicated  lead  tion  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  for  when  the  mines  at 
of  more  than  7,000,000  tons  held  by  Illinois  in  the  first  which  the  men  were  on  strike  did  not  operate,  the  cars 
eleven  months  of  1920  warrants  the  conclusion  that  were  in  use  elsewhere.  Likewise  the  mines  that  re- 
West  Virginia  will  now  occupy  third  position.  ported  no  market  as  a  cause  of  non-operation  in  the 

The  middle  and  northern  Appalachian  region  fell  short  last  half  of   December   were   those   properties   which, 

by  20,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  high  mark  because  of  high  cost  of  production,  were  not  in  position 

set   in  the  war  year   of   1918.     Illinois,   Indiana,   and  to  compete  with  lower-cost  operations  after  prices  fell 

western  Kentucky  had  a  production  in  1920  equal  to  to  low  levels.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  total 

that  in  1918,  and  the  South  and  West  fell  little  short  of  output  was  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  in  any  event, 

reaching  the  war  maximum.    As  was  so  clearly  demon-  despite  the  closing  of  these  few  properties, 

strated  in  the  war  years,  it  is  in  the  immense  coal  fields  An  important  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  fields  in  the 

of  the  East  that  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced   in  East  to  attain   as   great  an  increase   in   1920   as  was 

meeting  large  demands  for  increased  production.  realized  by  the  country  as  a  whole  was  the  dislocation 

of  open-top  cars  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    During 

Production  Shows  Market  Fluctuation  ^he  miners'  strike  in  November  and  December,  1919, 

The  rate  of  bituminous  coal  production  in  1920  may  thousands  of  open-top  cars  belonging  to  the  roads  serv- 

be  roughly  described  as  having  dropped  from  the  high  ing  the  coal  fields  in  the  East  were  sent  under  load  to 

point  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  attained  the  first  the  West,  where  complete  stoppage  of  mining  had  taken 

week  of  January,  to  the  low  point  of  the  year,  in  the  place.    These  cars  were  many  months  in  reaching  home 

middle  of  April,  and  from  then  on  until  the  holiday  lines  and   in  the  first  half  of  the  year  their  absence 

season  at  the  end  of  1920  to  have  climbed  upward,  with  seriously  affected  production  in  the  East. 

many  backslidings  on  the  way.    Until  after  the  middle  Price  was   an   important   stimulus   to   production    in 

of  the  year  the  rate  of  output  in  1920  was  about  midway  1920.     The  effect   on  production   of  the  extraordinary 

between  that  of  1919  below  and  that  of  the  war  years,  prices  that  obtained  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 

1917,  1918,  above.     From  Oct.  1  on  the  rate  of  produc-  year  is  difficult  to  appraise.     The  high  prices  were  the 

tion  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  of  all  rec-  direct  cause  of  the  opening  of  many  small  and  usually 

ords,  in  the  week  preceding  the  miners'  strike  in  No-  inefficient  mines — ineflficient  both  in  the  use  of  labor  and 

vember,  1919,  greater  than  for  the  same  period  in  any  of  transportation.    The  same  or  a  greater  output  could 

other  year  for  which  records  are  available.     For  the  doubtless  have  been  obtained  from  a  smaller  number  of 

last  thirteen  weeks  of   1920  production  averaged  well  mines  working  with  the  same  total  number  of  men  and 

above  12,000,000  net  tons  a  week,  a  record  of  sustained  railroad  cars.    But  it  is  equally  evident  that  had  it  not 

output  equalled  only  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  been  for  the  high  prices  there  would  not  have  been  the 

of  1918,  when  every  energy  of  the  country  seemed  to  nationwide   interest   in  efforts   to  make  the  supply  of 

be  directed  toward  getting  out  coal  and  still  more  coal,  transportation  carry  more  coal.     It  was  recognized  by 

From  the  first  week  of  January  until  the  middle  of  all  that  the  cure  for  high  prices  was  more  tons  of  coaL 

.»  ,  '  —  ^ -       — = 

PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  BY  MONTHS,  JANUARY  TO  NOVEMBER,   1920    IN  NET  TONS* 

Total  First 
Eleven 
Months, 

State                                ,Ianuary  February  March           April  May             June  July           August      September     October  November  1920 

Alabama 1.740,000  1,409,000  1,365,000     1,419,000  1,520,000     1,540,000  1,594,000     1,484,000     1,359,000     1,568,000  1,595,000  16,792,000 

Arkansas 221,000  179,000  204,000         151,000  176,000         197,000  209,000        207,000         188,000        210,000  212,000  2.153. OOO 

ColoriKlo 725  000  843,000  595,000        6f>7,000  713,000        851,000  851,000        885,000        854,000        869,000  955.000  8,807,000 

Illinois 8,760,000  7,575,000  8,721,000     6,580,000  6,520,000     7,8'>6,000  6,435,000     7,734,000     8,074,000     9,009,000  9,104,000  85,737.000 

Indiana 2.540,000  l,8.^,000  2,052,000     1,436,000  1,464,000     2,264,000  1,788,000     1.880,000     2,395,000     2,622,000  2,652,000  23,577.000 

Iowa 877.000  /.■<7.000  850.000        731.000  694,000        775,000  650,000        685,000        688,000        817.000  806,000  8,360,000 

Kansas 699,000  560  000  638,000        502,000  559  000        560,000  460,000        367,000        532,000        631,000  606,000  6,113,000 

Kentucky 2,822,000  7,4'4.POO  2,572,000     2,172,000  2  449.000     2,531,000  2,939,000     2,975.000     2.826.000     2,851.000  3,096,000  29,647,000 

Maryland 301,000  217.000  366.000        310,000  304,000        290,000  364,000        375.000        395,000        292,000  393,000  3,706,000 

Mirl.iKan ; 154,000  118,000  122,000         I24,0')0  82,000         128,000  115,000        115,000         115,000         117,000  114.000  1.303.000 

Missouri 564,000  484,000  547,000        423,000  469,000        449,000  457,000        438.000        478,000        485,000  463,000  5,258,000 

Montana 506,000  405.000  367,000        358,000  285,000        336,000  361,000        453,000        375,000        457,000  486,000  4,387,000 

Now  Moiico 317.000  275,000  314,000        258,000  251,000        280,000  282.000        297,000        297,000        302,000  323,000  3.196,000 

North  Dakota. .                              84,000  63,000  58,000          54.000  40  000          44,000  49,000          67,000          62,000          74.000  95,000  691,000 

Ohio 3,641.000  2,962,000  3.541,000     2,932,000  3,306.000     3  920,000  3,827,000     4,124,000     4,182,000     4,268,000  4,231.000  40,933.000 

Oklahoma 405,000  338,000  327,000        314.000  315,000        316,000  324,000        337,000        302,000        338.000  357,000  3,673,000 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous)  1 3.761.000  11,323,000  13,435,000   11,019,000  11030  000   13  120,000  13.676,000   15.501,000  15,042.000  15,842,000  15.052.000  148.801,000 

Tennessee 639,000  488,000  551,000        487,000  517  000       '563,000  558,000        553.000        490,000        586,000  593,000  6,024,000 

Texas 149,000  110,000  104,000         121,000  126000         140  000  142.000         139.000         100,000         113,000  118,000  1,362,000 

Utah 271,000  473,000  482,000        319.000  375,000        480,000  517,000        479,000        449.000        455,000  516,000  5,291,000 

VirRinni    ')<»o,000  716,000  882,000        829,000  822,000        833,000  694,000        682,000        724.000        743.000  720.000  8,635,000 

Wii.shin(cton 369,000  304,000  334,000        294,000  252  000        298,000  358,000        267,000        294.000        354,000  322,000  3,346,000 

West  VirHinia      .                        7.047,000  5.523.000  7.083,000     6,190,000  6  304  000     6  880,000  7,652,000     8,112,000     8,003,000     8,027,000  7,657,000  78,476,000 

WvoniuiK 9(.2,000  819,000  815,000        681,000  702  000        731000  818,000        909,000        959,000     1,002,000  982,000  9,359,000 

Other  sUtos  (,i>                               |  l.QOO  10,000  12,000           10,000  IMOO           11,000  10,000           10,000            9,000           11,000  11,000  115,000 

Total  bituminous  48.555,000  39,419,000  46.537,000  38,381,000  39,556,000  45,404,000  45.030,000  49,081,000  49,172,000  52,143,000  51,459,000  505,742,000 

•Ksinna  c»  liy  I     ,S   Co  IokkviI  .Suivey:  S'  bjcc    in  r^'visio  i 
(g)  Includes  California,  Coorgia,  Idaho,  North  Carolina.  Oregon  and  South  Dakota. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  evidence  of  tremendous  demand 
afforded  by  the  high  price  of  coal,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  given 
absolute  priority  to  coal  in  the  use  of  that  transporta- 
tion. 

Thousands  of  new  coal  mines  were  opened  in  1920,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  have  again  closed,  as  the  price 
has  gone  down.  How  much  of  the  tonnage  that  was 
loaded  and  that  figures  in  the  statistics  as  coal  actually 
was  slate  and  dirt  will  never  be  known,  but,  as  in  1917 
and  1918,  it  is  certain  that  the  percentage  was  appre- 
ciable and  that  the  total  transportation  wasted  in  haul- 
ing rock  was  a  national  loss.  To  this  the  smaller  new 
operations  were  the  heaviest  contributors  because  they 
were  in  most  instances  "outcrop"  mines  and  were  not 
equipped  to  clean  their  product. 

Of  the  service  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  those  relocating  open-top  cars — bringing 
the  wanderers  in  the  West  back  home  in  the  East — 
ordering  increased  shipments  to  the  Lakes  and,  of 
greater  importance,  those  giving  coal  preferential  use 
of  open-top  cars,  were  potent  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  soft  coal.  The  Lake  priority  orders  increased 
production  because  they  provided  for  a  shuttle  move- 
ment between  the  mines  and  Lake  Erie  ports  and 
thereby  decreased  car  detention  and  provided  potentially 
more  cars  for  loading  coal. 

Distribution 

Four  different  conditions  affecting  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal  may  be  roughly  assigned  to  the  four 
quarters  of  1920.  The  first  quarter  was  devoted  to 
filling  the  gaps  in  supply  left  by  the  miners'  strike  of 
the  previous  year,  the  second  quarter  saw  tremendous 
demand  for  free  coal  and  every  possible  ton  going  to 
the  highest  bidder,  followed  by  three  months  in  which 
prices  and  distribution  were  brought  under  control, 
while  finally  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  supply 
having  caught  up  with  demand  and  fears  of  a  shortage 
having  been  allayed,  a  pronounced  drop  in  prices  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  production  took  place. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  distribution  of  coal  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
difference  between  distribution  as  to  sections  of  the 
country — that  is,  geographic  distribution — and  among 
classes  of  consumers — use  distribution.  The  problems 
of  furnishing  coal  to  New  England  and  the  Northwest 
are  examples  of  the  first  class  and  the  problem  of  get- 
ting coal  to  the  railroads  and  public  utilities  represents 
the  second  class.  Under  the  system  of  control  exercised 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  1918  and  emulated  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  strike  of  1919, 
the  problem  of  geographic  control  of  distribution  was 
effected  by  the  zones  and  distribution  in  regard  to  users 
was  controlled  by  the  priority  lists. 

Federal  control  of  coal  in  1920,  and  of  course  there 


was  such  control,  was  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  through  its  power  over  transporta- 
tion and  coal  cars  under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
A  study  of  the  service  orders  of  the  commission  will 
show  how  these  two  kinds  of  distribution  were  affected. 
To  force  coal  to  New  England  and  to  the  Lakes  for  the 
Northwest,  orders  were  issued  requiring  minimum  de- 
liveries or  consignments  each  day  by  the  operators  to 
these  sections  and  enforcing  the  mandate  by  embargoing 
shipments  from  the  mines  until  the  respective  minima 
had  been  fulfilled.  In  effect,  the  first  cars  to  be  loaded 
with  coal  at  each  mine  in  the  fields  affected  were  each 
day  assigned  either  to  the  Lakes  or  to  Tidewater  for 
New  England.  The  results  sought  were  in  each  instance 
promptly  attained  and  the  plan  worked  after  the  first 
few  weeks  of  tryout. 

Particular  Attention  to  Special  Classes 

However,  to  get  coal  to  a  special  class  of  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  made  necessary  some  other  method 
of  control.  Whereas  the  coal  forced  to  New  England 
was  for  any  and  all  consumers  in  that  section,  there 
were  parts  of  the  country  where  no  such  broad  action 
was  considered  necessary  but  in  which  there  were  special 
users  of  coal  who  seemed  to  require  particular  atten- 
tion. The  most  notable  example  of  this  were  the  public 
utilities  in  New  York  and  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  problem  here  was  to  pick  out  from  current  pro- 
duction additional  and  special  supplies  for  particular 
consumers  without  attempting  to  increase  the  total 
movement  to  that  section  of  the  country.  This  was 
effected  by  extending  to  public  utilities  the  privilege  of 
assigned  cars,  already  a  prerequisite  of  the  railroads 
for  obtaining  their  coal.  Service  orders  were  promul- 
gated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  making 
provision  for  this,  the  method  in  detail  requiring  that 
utilities  in  need  of  coal  for  current  consumption  and 
unable  to  otherwise  procure  it,  apply  to  the  railroads 
and  finally  to  the  coal  shippers  for  cars  and  coai  assigned 
for  this  specific  use.  Because  the  lack  of  cars  in  which 
to  load  the  coal  was  the  only  hindrance  to  getting  all 
the  coal  required,  it  is  patent  that  having  cars  assigned 
provided  sufficient  incentive  to  shippers  to  give  coal  to 
those  to  whom  such  cars  were  given. 

Assigned-Car  Privilege  Abused 

The  privilege  of  assigned  cars  for  public  utilities  and 
other  public  and  semi-public  consumers  was  withdrawn 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  mainly,  it  is  understood, 
because  of  abuses  in  the  practice.  The  plan  was  not 
so  successful  as  that  adopted  for  regional  distributior 
and  was  opposed  by  the  coal  operators  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  was  favored  just  as  much  by  those  who  were 
the  beneficiaries. 

The  West,  Middle  West  and  the  South  have  demon- 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  I9I6-I9I8.  WITH  ESTIMATES  FOR  1919 

AND  1920.  BY  P, ROUPS  OF  ST.\TES 


-Hn  Thousand  of  Net  Tons)- 


1916  1917  1918 
Penii.sylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky, 

Ohio  and  Michigan 324,493  333,416  351,342 

Tennessee,  Alabama 24,223  26,262  26,016 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Western  Kentucky 94.110  122,976  130,791 

No"lh  Dakota,  Soih  Dakota,   Iowa,   Missouri,   Kansas,  Oklahoma, 

Arkansas  and  Texas 27,119  31,507  31,451 

Colorado,  Montana,  Wvomi  K,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  29.388  33,411  35,539 

Washington 3.039  4,010  4,082 

Total 502.282  551.582  579.221 
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28.240 
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1920 

332.148 

25,178 

131,009 

29,707 

34.634 

3.324 
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Increase  1920 — 

Over  1919 
Tons  Per  Cent 
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strated  through  the  troublous  past  four  years  an  ability, 
both  as  regards  mine  capacity  and  railroads,  to  take 
care  of  their  normal  markets.  Any  large  dislocation  in 
production  and  distribution,  excepting  of  course  those 
arising  from  major  strikes  of  labor,  comes  in  the  coal 
fields  of  the  middle  and  northern  Appalachian  regions — 
that  is,  from  southern  West  Virginia  north  to  and  in- 
cluding Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  coal  fields  in  this 
area,  from  which  comes  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
total  bituminous  coal  output  of  the  country,  not  only 
are  the  source  of  supply  for  markets  immediately  adja- 
cent, as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nevi^  York  on  the  east  and 
Ohio  on  the  west,  but  these  same  fields  must  also  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Northwest,  to  which  they  ship 
via  the  Great  Lakes;  New  England,  to  which  coal  is 
shipped  all  rail  from  Pennsylvania  fields  and  by  rail  and 
water  from  fields  further  south,  and  as  well  the  require- 
ments of  ocean  shipping  for  bunkers  and  foreign  coun- 
tries for  cargo  coal.  In  other  words,  the  largest  coal 
fields  are  large  exporters  of  coal — to  New  England  by 
rail,  to  the  Northwest  by  way  of  the  Lakes  and  to 
Atlantic  Tidewater  ports  for  a  number  of  uses.  In 
addition  to  these  three  major  movements,  there  are 
insistent  demands  for  coal  from  these  fields  for  consum- 
ers in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and,  closer  by,  from 
Virginia. 

The  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  demands  on  the  coal 
fields  of  the  northeastern  United  States  make  it  plain 
why  trouble  is  first  encountered  there  and  why  so  much 
effort  was  necessarily  expended  on  this  area  in  1920.  It 
was  shown  early  in  the  summer  that  the  deficiency  of 
production  in  the  fields  from  West  Virginia  north  was 
at  least  5,000,000  tons  per  month  and  that  no  measure  of 
arbitrary  distribution  would  meet  the  situation  of 
impending  shortage  unless  production  in  these  fields  was 
increased,  and  increased  without  materially  decreasing 
that  in  other  fields.  How  that  was  accomplished  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures : 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS 

COAL  BY  MIDDLE  AND  NORTHERN  APPALACHIAN  FIELDS, 

BY  MONTHS,  JANUARY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1920 

(In  Net  Tons) 

•OT3  C*i-a 

fl  o_  o  S  o 

a  oj  aj  -5  §  c5  ^ 

M  I  g-Sw       il^^    all 

Month        Production         -J-o  J-  J-g^g         -^^^g      ^^o 

January 27,754,000  3,185,000  5,771,000  18,798,000  68.0 

February....  22,468.000   2,899,000  5,663,400  13,905,600  62.0 

March 24,727,000  3,965,000  5,972,000  14,790,000  59.5 

April 22,852,000  37''.500  4,056.000  5,958,000  12,460.500  54.5 

May 20,510,000  1,272.000  4,436,000  5,935,500  8,865,000  43.0 

June. . .  .rf=^. . .  26.869.000  2,221.000  4  6Q9.000  5.989,000  13,959,800  52.0 

July.... 28,288,000  2.857.500  4,915.000  6,747,500  13,768,000  48.6 

August 30,893,000  4,601,700  5,352,000  6,701,800  14,237,500  46.0 

September...  30,345,000  4.138.500  5.447,000  6.207.000  14.552.500  48.0 

October 31.189.000  4.693,800  5,786,000  6,804,000  13,905,200  45.0 

November...  30,268,000  3,504,100  4,784,000  6,705,000  15,274,900  50.0 

Totals    for 

llmos..  296,163,000  23,667,000  49,524,000  68,454,200  154,517,800     52.0 

New  England  and  the  Northwest  each  had  their  coal 
problems  in  1920,  and  for  each  a  solution  was  found 
before  the  depression  in  business  late  in  the  year  re- 
moved the  great  demand  for  fuel  in  these  sections. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  both  are  fully  and  authorita- 
tively discussed  and  but  passing  mention  of  them  will 
be  made  in  this  review. 

New  England  guessed  wrong  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  had  not  definite  and  comprehensive  steps  been 


taken  in  her  behalf  by  the  Federal  Government  she 
would  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  coal  required 
without  paying  very  highly  for  it.  Consumers  in  New 
England  have  much  to  learn  about  the  shifts  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  coal  trade  in  the  last  four  years,  and 
until  they  approach  their  problem  with  more  open  minds 
and  fuller  recognition  of  their  changed  relations  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  respect  to  bituminous  coal,  they  will 
have  trouble. 

The  Northwest,  in  particular  the  dock  operators,  is 
in  a  peculiar  position  in  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  coal  used  in  that  large  section  comprising  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  parts  of 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa  must  be  purchased  and  moved 
in  the  summer  time,  stored  on  the  docks  at  the  head  of 
the  Lakes  and  doled  out  during  the  cold  weather.  In 
the  past,  prior  to  the  war,  coal  was  cheapest  in  the 
summer  time  and  the  operators  of  the  docks  always 
were  able  to  obtain  their  winter's  supply,  usually  more 
than  20,000,000  tons,  at  very  reasonable  prices  and  could 
sell  it  to  their  customers  at  prices  netting  them  a  nice 
profit. 

When  coal  reaches  its  highest  price  in  the  summer 
time,  as  in  1917  and  1920,  however,  the  dock  men  are 
at  a  disadvantage.  They  pay  high  prices  for  what  they 
get,  and  the  following  winter,  when  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  enjoying  lower  prices,  they  must  either  pass 
on  what  they  have  in  storage  at  high  prices  or  accept  a 
loss.  As  their  customers  have  no  other  adequate  source 
of  supply,  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  voluntarily  pocket 
no  loss. 

The  theory  on  which  the  Lake  trade  has  been  built  up 
was  overturned  in  1920.  For  instance,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  contracts.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
custom  for  those  who  ship  coal  to  lower  Lake  Erie 
ports  to  enter  into  even  the  usual  form  of  coal  contract 
with  the  dock  buyers,  because  it  usually  has  been  so 
easy  to  obtain  coal  in  the  summer  months  for  the  Lake 
trade.  The  Lake  outlet  in  the  off  season  of  summer 
enjoyed  by  Eastern  operators  has  been  observed  with 
envious  eyes  by  coal  producers  in  the  Middle  West. 
Simple  agreements  to  ship  "what  I  may  have  available," 
at  a  price  to  be  determined  later,  were  this  year  mag- 
nified by  some  of  the  Northwest  buyers  and  the  Calder 
committee  to  read  as  hard-and-fast  contracts  and  there 
has  been  much  acrimonious  debate  because  the  shippers 
did  not  so  construe  them  during  the  past  season. 

Buyers  Enter  Market  Early  This  Year 
That  those  who  are  responsible  for  getting  the  coal 
for  the  docks  are  aware  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  this  year  they  are  in  the  coal  fields  six  weeks 
earlier  than  ever  before,  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
low  prices,  making,  or  rather  trying  to  make,  contracts 
for  cargo  coal  for  the  Northwest  for  the  season  of  1921. 
All  records  for  shipments  of  soft  coal  to  the  Atlantic 
Tidewater  ports  were  broken  in  1920.  Compared  with 
the  previous  maximum  of  nearly  43,000,000  net  tons 
delivered  over  the  North  Atlantic  piers  in  1918,  the 
figures  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1920  exceed  49,500,- 
000  net  tons  and  the  total  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
more  than  53,000,000  tons.  In  the  five  months  July  to 
November  inclusive  Tidewater  dumping  at  these  ports 
were  at  the  rate  of  63,000,000  net  tons  per  year,  and  in 
October  it  was  at  the  rate  of  more  than  69,000,000  tons. 
For  the  first  time  export  cargo  exceeded  every  other 
item  with  a  total  in  eleven  months  of  more  than  20,000,- 
000  net  tons.    Exports  off  shore  in  1917  were  5,500,000 
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net  tons,  or  about  one-fourth  what  they  were  in  1920. 
In  1918,  because  largely  restricted,  exports  by  water 
fvere  but  3,700,000  tons,  and  in  1919  the  record  was  the 
highest  attained  to  that  date — 8,292,000  net  tons.  In 
the  five  months  July  to  November  inclusive,  1920,  ex- 
ports from  the  four  North  Atlantic  ports  were  at  the 
rate  of  28,000,000  net  tons  per  annum  and  in  October 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  35,000,000  tons.  Hampton  Roads 
is  the  most  important  loading  port  for  export  cargo  coal 
and  in  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1920  the  daily  average  was  50,000  net  tons 
or  at  the  rate  of  1,250,000  tons  per  month  or  15,000,000 
tons  a  year. 


TIDEWATER  BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIPMENTS  AT  CHARLESTON, 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW 

YORK,   ELEVEN    MONTHS  ENDED  NOV.     30,     1920 

(In  Net  Tons) 

Coastwise  to  All 

Months                               New  England  Exports  Others  Totals 

January 804,000  897,000  1,484,000  3,185,000 

February 793,000  718,000  1,388,000  2,899,000 

March 954,000  1 ,033,000  1 ,978,000  3,965,000 

April 717,000  1,903,000  1,436,000  4,056,000 

May 776,000  1,942,000  1,718,000  4,436,000 

June 772,000  2,175,000  1,752,000  4,699,000 

July 1,006,000  2,081,000  1,828,000  4,915,000 

August 1,048,000  2,295,000  2,009,000  5,352,000 

September 1,108,000  2,332,000  2,007,000  5,447,000 

October 889,000  2,911,000  1,986,000  5,786,000 

November 792,000  2,063,000  1,929,000  4,784,000 

Totalfor  II  months....          9,659.000  20,350,000  19,515,000  49,524,000 

1919 8,385,382  8,292,414  20,384,120  37,061,817 

1918 15,248,129  3,740,750  23,919,641  42,908,522 

1917 12,268,470  5,515,634  20,484,862  38,268,966 


Consumption 

Rate  of  consumption  of  coal  is  the  important  factor 
in  the  situation  over  which  the  coal  operators  and  the 
railroads  have  no  control.  The  railroads  are  the  largest 
individual  consumers  of  coal  but  their  consumption  is 
proportional  to  the  freight  that  is  offered.  The  rate  at 
which  coal  is  burned  varies  with  the  relative  prosperity 
of  industry  and  with  the  weather.  Demand,  as  differing 
from  consumption,  is  consumption  plus  or  minus  the 
quantity  of  coal  that  is  put  into  or  taken  from  con- 
sumers' storage  and  plus  the  difference  between  exports 
and  imports. 

Production  in  the  period  of  a  year  is  an  approximate, 
rough  measure  of  demand.  To  determine  the  quantity 
consumed  in  any  period  it  is  necessary  to  know  also  the 
extent  of  stocks  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period. 
On  the  basis  of  such  data  as  are  available  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  1920 
was  490,000,000  net  tons,  compared  with  480,000,000 
tons  consumed  in  1919,  525,000,000  tons  in  1918,  502,- 
000,000  tons  in  1917  and  494,500,000  tons  in  1916— 
that  is,  in  respect  of  coal  burned  in  the  United  States  it 
appears  that  1920  was  about  on  a  par  with  1916.  The 
difference  in  production  in  the  two  years,  about  54,000,- 
000  tons,  is  accounted  for  in  the  greater  exports  last  year 
and  the  fact  that  in  1916  stocks  were  11,000,000  tons 
less  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning, 
whereas  in  1920  about  21,000,000  tons  were  added  to 
consumers'  storage.  In  1916  total  exports  both  by  land 
and  water  less  imports  were,  in  round  numbers,  19,000,- 
000  net  tons,  compared  with  more  than  39,000,000  in 
1920. 

Prices 

New  high  records  in  spot  prices  for  both  bituminous 
coal  and  anthracite  were  set  in  1920.  Emerging  from  a 
severe  winter  following  the  six-weeks  miners'  strike, 
during  which  production  was  cut  more  than  two-thirds. 


the  stock  piles  of  the  country  were  the  lowest  of  any 
record.  No  .sooner  had  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment been  lifted  than  consumers  began  to  bid  strenu- 
ously for  coal,  and  under  the  impulse  of  this  competitive 
bidding  prices  rose  from  an  average  of  $2.50  to  $9.50 
in  the  middle  of  August.  In  this  issue  of  Coal  Age  are 
given  in  graphic  form  the  curves  of  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  in  eighteen  fields.  The  range  is  con- 
siderable but  the  weighted  average  in  the  second  week 
of  August,  when  most  prices  were  the  highest,  was 
$9.56  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  for  run  of  mine.  The 
weighted  average  spot  price  from  April  to  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $6.30.  The  weighted  average  contract 
price,  considering  not  only  those  contracts  dated  in  1920 
but  those  of  the  earlier  date,  is  estimated  at  $3.25.  If 
it  be  assumed  that  one-fourth  of  the  output  was  sold 
at  the  average  spot  price  and  that  the  remainder  moved 
on  the  average  contract  figure  it  is  found  that  the 
average  realization  was  $4  per  net  ton  at  the  mines. 
The  total  value  of  the  soft  coal  produced  in  1920,  based 
on  this  assumption,  was  $2,225,000,000,  compared  with 
$1,491,000,000  for  the  579,000,000  tons  produced  in  1918. 
This  represents  an  increase  in  value  at  the  mines  over 
the  war  year  of  $734,000,000,  of  which  mine  labor  re- 
ceived in  increased  wages  and  bonuses  not  less  than 
$234,000,000  and  the  producers  $500,000,000. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  current  quotations 
on  spot  sales  as  reported  in  Coal  Age  from  week  to  week 
in  1920  are  reduced  to  one  figure  for  all  fields,  properly 
weighted!  according  to  the  relative  tonnage  from  each, 
and  in  turn  reduced  to  relatives  by  weeks  compared  with 


DESTINATION   OF   COAL   DUMPED   OVER   TIDEWATER   PIERS   AT 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  BY  WEEKS,   1920 

(In  Net  Tons) 

Coastwise 
to 

New           Exports  Bunker  All  Total 

England  (a)         (a)  (b)  Other  (c)  Dumped 

May,  weekly  average. .     109,000          253.000  71,000  51,000  448,000 

June,  weekly  average..     114,000          295,000  79,000  20,000  508,000 
AA^ggIc  GIldGcl ' 

July       3...! 146,000          299,000  59,000  4,000  508,000 

July     10 149,000          295,000  71,000  11,000  526,000 

Julv     17 108,000           262,000  65,000  10,000  445,000 

July     24 148,000          332,000  67,000  6,000  553,000 

July     31 136,000          392,000  68,000  8,000  604,000 

Aug.      7 134,000          326,000  75,000  12,000  547,000 

Aug.     14 116,000          358,000  71,000  6,000  551,000 

Aug.    21 141,000           312,000  60,000  18,000  531.000 

Aug.    28 166,000          308,000  53,000  13,000  540,000 

Sept.      4 125,000           273,000  48.000  21,000  467,000 

Sept.    11 98,000          237,000  54,000  16,000  405,000 

Sept.    18 106,000          286,000  54,000  43,000  489,000 

Sept.   25 143,000          328,000  79,000  22,000  572,000 

Oct.       2 104,000           354,000  68,000  18,000  544,000 

Oct.       9 92,000          237,000  75,000  16,000  520.000 

Oct.     17 97,000          333,000  78,000  11,000  519,000 

Oct.     24 79.000           340,000  83,000  26,000  528,000 

Oct.     31 66,000          361,000  114,000  6,000  547.000 

Nov.      7 109,000          214,000  55,000  28,000  406,000 

Nov.    14 78,000          309,000  84,000  4,000  475  000 

Nov.    21 83,000          286,000  67,000  5,000  441,000 

Nov.    28 101,000          257,000  63,000  39,000  460,000 

Dec.       5 106,000          223,000  98,000  27,000  454.000 

Dee.     12 114,000          233.000  55,000  3,000  405,000 

Dec.     19 115,000           189,000  75,000  17,000  396,000 

(a)  Cargo  coal  only.  A  small  amount  of  other  coastwise  coal  is  included,  ^b) 
.\11  bunker,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  (c)  Includes  coal  used  inside  Capes  and 
other  local  and  coastwise  tonnage  coal  for  the  Navy  and  for  Panama. 


the  average  government  prices,  taken  as  one  hundred. 
Thus,  starting  at  100  on  April  1,  the  index  number  of 
spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  as  quoted  for  eighteen 
fields  rose  by  the  second  week  in  August  to  372,  which 
means  an  increase  of  272  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  spot  prices  had  fallen  until  they  wereb  ut  28  per 
cent  above  the  average  government  maximum  in  effect 
during  the  last  of  1918,  despite  the  fact  that  labor  and 
other  costs  mounted  in  1920  at  least  40  per  cfent. 

Some  indication  of  what  coal  cost  the  consumers  in 
1920  is  found  in  statistics  compiled  by  the  Interstate 
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Relative  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  in  United  States  1920. 
Weekly  spot  prices  on  bituminous  coal  have  been  reduced  to 
compare  with  the  average  government  price  taken  as  100.  The 
result  is  shown  in  this  curve  as  an  index  number  of  spot  prices. 

Commerce  Commission  of  quantity  and  cost  of  coal 
consumed  by  certain  large  railroads  in  locomotive  serv- 
ice. However,  as  these  data  on  costs  include  freight  as 
well  as  the  mine  price  of  the  coal,  the  figures  are  of 
value  only  as  they  give  comparisons  as  between  months 
and  years.  In  the  four  months  July  to  October,  1919, 
inclusive,  for  which  the  data  are  available,  the  range  m 
average  cost  per  ton  for  all  roads  was  5c.  In  the  same 
months  of  1920  the  average  cost  of  the  coal  used  by  the 
railroads  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Comnierce  Com- 
mission ranged  from  $4.25  in  July  to  $4,77  in  October. 
Preliminary  figures  for  November  show  a  decrease  to 
$4.70. 

Cumulative  average  cost  of  93,620,000  net  tons  con- 
sumed in  the  first  ten  months  of  1920  was  $4.05,  com- 
pared with  $3.24  per  ton  in  the  same  period  of  1919. 
It  is  significant  of  the  c'pange  in  the  market  in  the  two 
years  that  in  1919  average  coets  in  the  months  of  July 


to  October  were  less  than  the  cumulative  for  the  year, 
but  in  1920,  because  of  rising  prices,  average  monthly 
costs  after  June  were  well  above  the  average  for  the 
year  to  date.  Despite  the  high  spot  prices  in  1920,  the 
railroads  were  able  to  obtain  their  coal  at  an  average 
increase  of  but  75c.  per  net  ton  over  1919. 

The  story  of  how  and  why  pricea  rose  and  fell  in 
1920  is  too  well  told  in  the  pages  that  follow  to  require 
recital  here.  As  the  new  year  begins  the  coal  industry, 
like  other  business  in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
world,  is  marking  time  awaiting  the  expected  and  hoped- 
for  lesumption.  Just  as  no  one  was  able  in  January  a 
year  ago  to  foretell  the  marvelous  record  for  both  ton- 
nage and  profits  of  the  coal  industry  in  1920,  so  no  one 
can  see  ahead  to  what  1921  holds  in  store. 


La  FoUette  Committee  Considers  Calder 

Coal  Bill 

HEARINGS  were  announced  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Jan.  18,  19  and  20,  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Manufactures  to  consider  Senator  Cal- 
der's  coal  bill.  This  action  followed  a  meeting  of  the 
Manufactures  Committee  on  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  confine  the  hearings  to  a  few  days  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Calder  Committee  had  consid- 
ered the  matter  and  also  that  the  committee  investigated 
the  coal  industry  in  1918. 

At  the  Saturday  session  W.  T.  Chantland,  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  Calder  committee,  presented  to  Senator 
La  Follette's  committee  the  testimony  on  coal  taken  by 
the  Calder  committee,  and  explained  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  section  by  section. 

Any  interested  parties  appearing  will  be  heard,  and 
it  is  expected  that  among  the  witnesses  will  be  Dr.  Gar- 
field, former  Fuel  Administrator.  Prior  to  the  public 
hearings,  however,  the  committee  called  in  A.  G.  Gut- 
heim,  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  to  obtain 
his  views  on  the  legislation. 


Priority  in  transportation  of  navy  coal  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  fields  was  suspended,  effective 
Jan.  15.  In  cancelling  its  Service  Order  No.  19  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  stated  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  certified  that  the  order  no  longer  is 
necessary. 


Average  Cost  Per  Net  Ton,  Including  Freight,  of  Coal 
Consumed  by  Locomotives  in  Road  Service 


CA.i  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 


Region 


1919 


Month 


July        Aug.        Sept. 


Oct. 


NewEngland $5.26       .$5.01        $5.30       $5.59 


Great  I.ake.s 3.12 

Ohio,  Indiana — Allegheny 2 .  50 


Pocohontas 

Southern 

Northwestern .  . . 
Central  Western. 
Southwestern.  .  . 
ALL  REC.IONS 


Region 

New  Rutland. 

Great  Lukes 

Ohio,  Indiana — AllpRhfiix 

Pocohontas 

Southern 

Northwp-<torn 

Contra!  Western 

Soutli  western 

ALL  REGIONS 


2.45 
3.06 
3.75 
2.98 
3  45 

^  12 


3.05 
2.64 
2.65 
3  02 
3.72 
3.01 
3  34 
3.11 


3  27 
2.75 
2.59 
2.91 
3.43 

2  85 

3  32 
3    10 


34 
75 
62 
14 
70 
97 
47 


3.24 


July 
$9.49 
4.33 
3  92 
4.06 
3.97 
4.38 

3  51 
3.77 

4  25 


1920 


Aug.       Sept. 


$9.57 


58 
28 
48 
42 
79 
57 
4.48 
4  56 


$8.84 
5.23 


Oct. 
$7  84 


24 
38 
15 
43 
57 
39 
54 


32 
71 
62 
78 
22 
43 
08 
05 


•  Ciirnulative  from  Beginning  of  the  Year 


July 

$5  82 

3  40 
2  77 

2  60 
}   24 

3  86 
3.04 
3.54 
3.32 


1919 


Aug. 

$5,76 
3  35 
2  75 


60 
20 


3.83 
3.03 
3.49 
3.28 


Sept 
$4.67 
3.35 
2.76 
2.60 
3.15 
3.49 
2.97 
3.47 
3.21 


On 

$4.99 

3  25 

2.74 

2  81 
3.00 

3  63 
2.94 
3.40 
3.16 


July 
$7  38 


1920 


00 
40 
26 
51 
07 
37 


.^ug 
$7  75 


3  93 
3  80 


07 
59 
42 
58 
18 
39 
01 
91 


Sept. 

$7  72 
4  20 
3  62 

3  52 
3.69 

4  04 
3.38 
4.08 
3  95 


( ><t 
$9  21 


As  THIS  ISSUE  OF  Coal  Age  goes  to 
press  no  effort  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  have  consideration 
of  the  Calder  bill  transferred  from  La 
Follette's  Committee  on  Manufactures 
to  the  Frelinghuysen  committee.  Stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Calder  faction  to  railroad  his  bill 
throu,s:h  the  Senate  and  it  is  authori- 
tatively learned  that  every  preparation 
has  been  made  to  report  out  a  special 
rule  in  the  House  which  will  give  the 
bill  special  consideration  and  limit  de- 
bate thereon  to  two  hours.  Should  the 
bill  pass  the  Senate  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that   it   will   also  pass  the   House. 


28 
54 
46 
52 
8^ 


3  82 


36 
77 


The  meeting  of  those  interested  in 
the  formation  of  a  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change at  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
on  Ja?i.  28,  1921,  has  been  postponed 
until  Feb.  4,   1921. 
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Complex  Features  of  1920  Lake  Traffic  in  Coal 

While  Shipments  Were  Nearly  Seven  Million  Tons  Short  of  Estimated  Re- 
quirements, Increase  in  All-Rail  Movement,  Aided  by  Mild  Weather, 
Industrial     Depression     and     Priority    Orders,     Satisfied     the     Demand 

By  William  A.  White 


LAKE  coal  traffic  for  the  1920  sea- 
J  son  of  navigation  totaled  23,667,138 
net  tons,  of  which  22,408,355  tons  was 
cargo  coal.  With  the  official  ending  of 
the  Lakes  season,  Nov.  24,  the  North- 
west's main  source  of  coal  supply  was 
practically  closed,  but,  as  in  other 
years,  vessel  movement  continued  well 
into  the  month  of  December.  A  re- 
view of  the  season  proves  interesting 
because  of  the  national  interest  in  the 
fuel  situation  in  the  Northwest  and  the 
alleged  inadequacy  of  stocks  on  the 
docks   for   the   winter   of    1920-1921. 

Requirements  for  both  Canada  and 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  de- 
pendent on  its  coal  supply  via  the  Lakes 
amounted  to  28,000,000  tons  of  cargo 
coal  in  1918  as  against  approximately 
27,000,000  tons  in  1913  and  1917,  the 
previous  high  records.  The  bituminous 
carry-over  on  the  docks  from  the  sea- 
son of  1918  was  about  2,000,000  tons. 
April,  1920,  however,  saw  less  than 
800,000  tons  stored  on  the  Lake  docks. 


due  to  the  lighter  shipments  in  1919. 
This  indicated  a  need  of  1,600,000  ad- 
ditional tons  of  cargo  to  be  carried  up 
during  the  season  of  1920;  therefore 
the  goal  was  set  for  30,000,000  tons  for 
the   season. 

Mild  spring  weather  prompted  an 
early  start  for  the  season,  but  so  great 
was  the  call  for  coal  after  govern- 
ment control  was  removed,  April  1, 
that  little  Lake  business  other  than 
the  seasonal  contracting  by  producers 
with  dock  affiliations  was  transacted  for 
the  first  sixty  days.  In  fact,  dump- 
ings at  Lake  ports  up  to  May  31 
amounted  to  but  1,650,222  tons,  one- 
third  as  much  tonnage  as  moved  in  the 
same  period  of  1919.  By  the  end  of 
July  less  than  7,000,000  tons  had  been 
shipped,  riot  more  than  half  the  dump- 
ings of  1919  to  that  date. 

The  Northwest  became  alarmed  and 
when  coal  could  not  be  had  except  at 
extremely  high  prices  it  was  urged  that 
steps  be  taken  to  insure  a  coal  supply 


for  the  Northwest.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  by  Service  Order 
No.  10,  issued  on  July  20,  effective 
July  26,  established  preference  and 
priority  in  the  supply  of  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  bituminous  coal  for 
the  Northwest.  The  order  provided 
that  after  a  certain  percentage  of  each 
day's  mine  loadings  had  been  billed  to 
the  Lakes  the  remainder  might  be 
shipped  elsewhere.  The  percentage 
from  each  originating  field  was  deter- 
mined by  H.  M.  Griggs,  manager  of  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  appointed  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  commission  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way 
a  movement  of  4,000  cars  per  day  could 
be  attained,  which  would  offset  the  de- 
layed program  and  more  than  make  up 
the  shortage  which  had  accrued  by 
Aug.  1. 

The  effect  of  Service  Order  No.  10 
was  to  boost  the  spot  market  on  the 
heavy  tonnage  that  was  being  forced 
to   the  ,  Lakes.      Prior   to    its   issuance. 


Bituminous  Coal  Loaded  Into  Vessels  at  Lake  Ports  as  Dumped  by  Docks  for  the  Season  of  1920 


Ports 

Uiiilrouds 
1  Hocking  Valley. . .".  .    . 

Cargo 
3,930,269 

Toledo 

Sandusky 

\  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central. . 

[  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

1.729.894 
1,619.875 
1,604,305 

Huron 

Lorain 

Clevelantl 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie..  . 

Haltiinore  &  Ohio 

f  Penn.sylvania 

1,864,527 
3.276,539 
1,221,955 

\  Eric 

437,653 

Fairport 

Ashtabula 

Conneaut 

Erie 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

(  New  York  Central 

\  Pennsylvania 

Be.ssemer  &  Lake  Erie..  . 

Pennsylvania — West.  .  .  . 
,  Pennsylvania — East 

i,64Y,732 

1,942,021 

2,405,884 

284,860 

448,841 

— 1920— 
Fuel 

93.093 
65,695 
44,804 
26,542 
93,919 
211,643 
180,335 
19,234 

274,396 

101,706 

41,076 

27,850 

78,488 


(In  .\et  Tons) 

Total 
4,023,364 
1,795,589 
1,664,679 
1,630,847 
1,958,446 
3,488,182 
1,402,290 

456,887 

i.9I6,i28 

2,043,727 

2,446,960 

312,710 

527,329 


Cargo 
4,276,148 
1,159,908 
2,293,513 
1,407,263 
1,437.640 
2,720,541 
2,234,951 

305,977 

16,692 

1,667,048 

1,955,790 

1,372,321 

702,242 

163,301 


—  1919 — 

Fuel 

119.024 

33.925 

53,888 

34,765 

50,876 

150,909 

249,693 

9,904 

12,954 

149,965 

100,982 

10,398 

43,322 

16.446 


Total 

4,395,172 

1,193,833 

2,347,401 

1,442,028 

1,488,516 

2,871,450 

2,484,644 

313,881 

29,b4b 

1,817,013 

2,056,778 

1,382,719 

745.564 

179,747 


Cargo 

4,991,658 

2.123,001 

2,960,128 

2,389,150 

2,094,324 

3,342,681 

2,547,479 

670,322 

271.148 

1.954.27b 

1.451,089 

2,212,947 

679,766 

465,348 


—  1918 — 
Fuel 

1 44, 1 30 
54,910 
64,930 
59,107 
75.403 
92,313 

292.898 
22.814 
4b,43o 

211,312 
82,371 
12.945 
59.155 
1b.201 


ToUl 

5.135,788 

2.177.911 

3.025.058 

2.448.257 

2.169.727 

3.434.994 

2,840.377 

693,136 

317,584 

2.165,588 

.533,400 

2  245,892 

718,921 

481.549 


Totals 


22,408,355     1,258,783       23,667,138       21,713,341       1,037,051       22,750.392       28,153.317     1,234,925       29,388,242 
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the  meager  shipments  for  the  North- 
west were  mostly  on  contract  at  a 
range  of  $3.25@$3.75  per  net  ton  f.o.b. 
mines.  Lake  prices  immediately  par- 
alleled quotations  for  other  markets 
and  forced  the  general  market  price 
range  still  higher.  Speculators  entered 
the  market  in  an  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  by  buying  up 
coal   forcibly   diverted   to   this   market. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  prioi-ity 
order,  loadings  increased  steadily,  the 
peak  being  reached  for  the  week  ended 
Aug.  28,  when  1,262,868  tons  of  cargo 
and  fuel  coal  were  dumped  into  Lake 
vessels.  From  that  week  on  the  dump- 
ings fluctuated  but  the  trend  was 
downward,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  following  a  general  market 
decline  from  earlier  high-price  levels. 
Northwest  dock  interests  were  well 
stocked  with  mine  run  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  of  navigation,  but 
were  in  the  market  for  lump  sizes. 
However,  price  again  was  the  deterrent 
to  a  heavy  movement.  Dock  companies 
were  hesitant  about  stocking  coal  at 
prices  they  felt  would  be  out  of  line 
with  the  winter  market  at  the  upper 
ports.  As  the  market  declined  so  did 
their  orders  until  it  was  necessary  in 
October  to  place  embargoes  in  several 
districts  against  shipments  to  the 
Lakes. 

On  Oct.  27  Service  Order  No.  10  was 
indefinitely  suspended  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  it  having 
become  apparent  that  the  Northwest 
could  not  absorb  the  heavy  movement 
of  coal  allotted  to  it  and  that  tonnage 
was  rapidly  accumulating  at  the  lower 
ports.  From  that  date  until  the  close 
of  navigation  shipments  steadily  de- 
clined, being  almost  entirely  on  con- 
tract obligations.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  press  tonnage  on  the  docks,  a 
straggling  movement  extending  almost 
through  the  month  of  December,  with 
an  unusual  number  of  storage  boats 
sent  up  just  before  winter  locked  the 
Lakes.  There  was  no  life  to  the  de- 
mand, however,  and  producers  found 
the  dull  Inland  market  reflected  in  the 
difficulty  to  place  late  shipments  of 
spot  coal  via  the  Lakes. 

All-rail  coal  from  the  Middle  West- 


Weekly  Dumpings,  Bituminous  Coal  at  Lake  Erie  Ports 
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ern  fields  moves  to  the  Northwest 
throughout  the  year,  largely  for  rail- 
road fuel,  supplementing  to  the  extent 
of  some  3,000,000  tons  the  supply 
loaded  off  the  docks.  This  year,  be- 
cause of  inability  to  maintain  the  Lake 
schedule,  several  railroads  of  the 
Northwest  increased  their  contracts  for 
Indiana  and  Illinois  all-rail  coal  and 
thus  reduced  their  requirements  for 
dock  coal  by  an  amount  estimated  at 
3,000,000  tons.  Some  gas  and  electric 
concerns  also  have  gone  into  the  all- 
rail  fields  for  a  considerable  tonnage. 

Just  how  the  dock  interests  will 
emerge  in  the  spi'ing  of  1921  remains  a 
question.  It  would  seem  as  if  their 
limited  stocks  should  all  be  absorbed 
before  that  time,  yet  the  possibilities 
of  severe  competition  from  the  all-rail 
trade,  extended  into  a  further  stretch 
of  territory,  may  cut  down  the  con- 
sumption of  dock  coal.  The  high  prices 
ruling  on  dock  coal  have  already  pro- 
vided a  wider  field  for  the  sale  of  all- 
rail  coal  and  with  prices  of  Illinois  coal 
again  at  low  levels  still  sharper  com- 
petition is  offered.  This  will  compel  a 
reduction  in  dock  prices  or  limit  sales 
and  the  market  promises  to  be  very 
easy  as  long  as  mild  weather  continues. 

At  any  rate  a  coal  shortage  in  the 
Northwest  has  been  averted.  Lessened 
industrial  consumption,  curtailed  domes- 


DESTIN.^TION  OF  CARGO  CO.\L  DUMPED  AT 

OF  1918,   1919. 

1918  

Destination                     Net  Tons  Per  Cent 
American: 

Lake  Superior  ports .'  12,726,910  45/2 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  Pt.  and  River 

points 587,811  2.0 

Lake     Huron-Georgian     Bay 

ports 406,768  1.5 

Lake  Michigan  ports 7,406,926  26 . 3 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit  River.         467,489  1 . 7 

LakeErieports 131,683  0.5 

Total  American 21,727,587  77.2 

Canadian: 

Lake  Superior  ports 2,152,326  7.7 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  Pt.  and  River 

points 1.143,096  4.1 

Lake     Huron-Georgian     Bay 

ports 1,196,065  4.2 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit  River.         537,939  1.9 

Lake  Erie  porta 29,238  (a) 

Lake  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence 

River 1,367,066  4.9 

Total  Canadian 6,425,730  22.8 

Grand  toUl 28,153,317  100.0 

(o)  Less  than  two-tenths  of  I  per  cent. 


LAKE  ERIE  PORTS  DURING  THE  SEASONS 


\ND    1920 

1014 

. 1920 

Net  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

9,425,770 

43  4 

9,330,287 

41    6 

350,341 

1.6 

562,494 

2  5 

303,160 

6,680,180 

347,972 

72,856 

1.4 

30  7 

16 

0.4 

213,431 

5,459,519 

846,219 

64,987 

10 

24  3 

3  8 

0  3 

17,180  279 

79   1 

16,476,937 

73.5 

1,580,642 

7.3 

1.965,052 

8.8 

810,796 

3  7 

1.092,428 

4.9 

740,529 

364,055 

49,393 

3  4 
1.7 
0  2 

1,006,208 

442.751 

9,678 

4  5 
2  0 

987,647 

4  6 
20  9 

1,415,301 

6  3 

4,533,062 

5,931,418 

26  5 

21,713,341 


100  0 


22,408,355 


100.0 


tic  use  caused  by  an  unseasonable 
autumn  and  diversion  of  supply  to  all- 
rail  sources  have  all  contributed  to  re- 
lieve the  tension.  Despite  the  promis- 
ing situation,  however,  there  are  many 
coal  men  who  feel  that  the  Eastern 
mining  companies  affiliated  with  dock 
interests  did  not  live  up  to  implied 
obligations  to  Northwestern  consumers. 

Shippers'  Part  in  High  Prices 

In  serving  the  Northwest  through 
many  years  the  dock  interests  had  im- 
plied a  continuous  service  through  the 
winter  which  their  customers  had  a 
right  to  consider  a  recognized  obliga- 
tion. Hence,  to  the  extent  that  they 
diverted  a  portion  of  their  usual  ton- 
nage to  other  markets  and  left  their 
affiliated  concerns  at  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  with  a  curtailed  supply  by  so 
much  did  they  fail  to  live  up  to  this 
implied  obligation.  Instead  of  seeking 
large  profits  elsewhere  in  the  tempo- 
rary emergency,  it  is  argued,  they 
should  have  taken  care  of  the  North- 
west. If  this  had  been  done,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  percentage  of  high- 
priced  spot  coal  up  the  Lakes  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  av- 
erage dock  price  for  coal  would  like- 
wise have  been  lowered,  placing  it  more 
nearly  in  competition  with  the  all-rail 
fuel  purchased  after  the  wild  scramble 
for  coal  had  ceased  and  prices  had  re- 
sumed more  reasonable  levels. 

During  the  1920  Lake  season,  which 
ended  Dec.  13,  22,408,355  tons  of  bitu- 
minous cargo  coal  were  forwarded  to 
various  American  and  Canadian  points, 
the  Geological  Survey  reports.  Statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Ore  &  Coal  Ex- 
change show  that  of  this  amount 
5,931,418  tons  went  into  Canada.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  shipped  to  Cana- 
dian destinations — 26.5  per  cent — was 
greater  than  in  either  1918  or  1919,  in- 
dicating that  Canadian  purchasers  re- 
ceived their  full  share  of  the  1920 
movement.  Shipments  to  American 
ports  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan 
decreased  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
while  to  Port  Huron  and  Detroit  River 
points  a  market  increase  was  made, 
bringing  the  proportion  of  the  total 
for  those  ports  up  to  nearly  4  per 
cent. 
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Geographical  Shifts  in  Coal  Production' 

Industry  Marches  Steadily  Westward,  Production  Center  Now  Being 
in  Western  Ohio— Between  1890  and  1920  Coal  Production  Increased 
4.3    Times  — Eastern    Kentucky    Increased    Output    Thirteenfold 

By  F.  G.  TRYONt  AND   W.   F.   McKENNEYt 


THE  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  the 
customary  time  for  taking  stock 
of  the  past  and  laying  plans  for  the 
future.  The  history  of  the  tumultuous 
year  1920  is  being  reviewed  by  every 
organ  of  the  coal  trade.  By  many  the 
new  year  is  hailed  as  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  coal  in  America,  the 
point  at  which  the  industry,  having 
struggled  through  five  years  of  rough 
going,  marked  by  an  extraordinary 
war  demand,  the  restraints  of  govern- 

Number  of  times  greater  in  I9lflthan  in  1890 
0         12         3  4.  5 

Oituminous  Cool 

Transportation 

Manufactures 

Crops 

Population 

DIAGRAM    I.       OUR    INCREASING 
DEPENDENCE  ON  COAL 

We  often  say  "coal  is  basic,"  but  we 
ought  to  say  also  "coal  is  getting  more 
basic."  The  diagram  shows  that  production 
of  soft  coal  increased  more  than  fivefold 
from  1890  to  1918,  or  more  than  population 
and  more  than  the  volume  of  farm  products, 
of  manufactures,  or  of  transportation. 

ment    regulation,    and    the    inevitable 
period   of   readjustment,    sets    its   face 


•Published  by  permission  of  the  Director 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

tin  charge  of  coal  statistics,  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

^Assistant  to  F.  G.  Tryon. 


toward  an  era  of  tranquillity  and 
steady  progress.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
in  order  not  merely  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  war  period  but  also  to  look 
back  over  the  road  traversed  by  the  in- 
dustry in  the  past  thirty  years  and 
thereby  to  see  a  little  more  clearly 
whither  the  path  before  us  is  trending. 
To  one  phase  of  this  task  of  retrospec- 
tion the  present  article  is  addressed, 
namely,  shifts  in  centers  of  coal  pro- 
duction and  the  relative  rates  of  growth 
in  the  larger  fields. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  coal  production  followed  the 
maxim  "Westward  the  course  of  em- 
pire takes  its  way."  Starting  with  a 
few  tons  of  anthracite  mined  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1807,  the  industry  began 
its  westward  march,  entering  what  is 
now  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in 
the  twenties,  reaching  Ohio  and  Illinois 
in  the  thirties,  and  in  the  early  forties 
crossing  the  Mississippi  and  moving  at 
the  same  time  in  another  direction  into 
the  Southern  Appalachians.  Develop- 
ment in  the  Puget  Sound  region  and 
the  Northern  Interior  field  at  Mich- 
igan began  just  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  enormous  reserves  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  however,  remained  un- 
touched until  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  baby  in  the  ranks  of  coal 
producers  is  North  Dakota,  which  first 
reported  commercial  output  in  1884. 


(Tt     cy>    <yi     (s^ 


5^5l!2?^25}^<^<y»<s^<^ 


DIAGRAM  II.     GROWTH  OF  COAL,  OUTPUT  AND  OF  VOLUME 
OF  TOTAL  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

To  compare  such  unlike  things  as  tons  of  coal  produced  and  volume  of  traffic 
requires  a  common  denominator,  provided  in  this  case  bv  expressing  the  record  for  each 
year  in  terms  of  poi-  cent  of  the  average  for  1890-1900.  Coal  output  is  for  calendar 
years  throughout,  volume  of  traffic  for  fiscal  vears  except  for  1916-1919. 


Since  that  date,  while  indeed  new 
fields  have  been  opened  up  in  several 
states,  there  has  been  no  significant 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  coal-producing 

states. 

Center  of  Production  and  Resources 

In  its  westward  movement  coal  pro- 
duction followed  the  path  of  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  population,  which, 
beginning  at  a  point  just  east  of  Balti- 
more in  1790,  moved  westward  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty-five  miles  per  year 
until  in  1910  it  was  at  the  town 
of  Bloomington,  in  Southern  Indiana. 
Whither  it  has  moved  in  the  last  census 
period  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
not    yet    informed    us,    but    there    are 
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DIAGRAM    III.      COAL    COSTS    AND 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

The  cost  of  transportation,  as  indicated 
by  average  receipts  per  ton  mile  of  all 
levenue  freight,  decreased  in  general  from 
1890  to  1916,  while  the  cost  of  coal  at  the 
mine  increased.  Even  the  increase  in  rates 
during  the  war  period  has  been  smaller 
than  the  rise  in  mine  prices.  To  facilitate 
comparison  figures  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  per  cent  of  the  1890-1900  average. 

many  who  infer  that  the  development 
of  war  business  in  the  Northeast  has 
arrested  for  a  time  its  westward  march. 
The  movement  of  the  center  of  popu- 
lation has,  however,  outstripped  the 
westward  migration  of  the  center  of 
coal  production.  As  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Horton,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
center  of  coal  output  in  the  United 
States  is  in  western  Ohio,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Urbana.  The  "center  of 
coal  production"  is  a  mathematical  con- 
ception, but  it  has  some  significance 
even  to  the  practical  coal  man.  It 
means  that  if  all  of  the  coal  mined  in 
a  year  were  piled  up  on  a  great  map 
at  the  point  where  it  is  obtained,  and 
the  map  balanced  on  a  point  so  that 
it  would  tip  neither  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  point  would  have  to  be 
located  near  Urbana.  It  is  significant 
that  the  center  of  power  demand,  prob- 
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ably   a   pretty   good   indication   of   the 
center   of   coal   consumption,    also   lies 
in  western  Ohio,  just  a  little  north  of 
the  center  of  coal  production. 

The  center  of  coal  resources,  as  dis- 
tinct from  production,  is  found  by  Mr. 
Horton  to  lie  in  central  Nebraska,  near 
the  town  of  Kearney.  The  center  of 
production  therefore  must  travel  west- 
ward some  900  miles  before  it  reaches 
the  center  of  the  resources. 

That  production  will  ultimately  mi- 
grate far  in  that  direction  is  a  proph- 
ecy that  can  hardly  be  disputed, 
although  of  course  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  center  of  demand  will  move 
westward  at  the  same  pace.  Significant 
of  the  potential   industrial  position  of 
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1890  1920 

RELATIVE  GROWTH  OP  OUR  LARGE 

COAL    FIELDS 

In  parallel  columns,  each  equal  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  total  coal  output  in  1890  and 
1920  respectively,  are  shown  the  propor- 
tions of  the  whole  output  from  the  seven 
main  coal  fields.  The  largest  increases 
were  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  Appala- 
chian and  the  greatest  decrease  has  been 
in  anthracite. 

the  Far  West  is  the  fact  that  not  far 
from  the  center  of  coal  resources  lie 
also  the  centers  of  potential  water 
power  and  of  our  resources  in  oil.  The 
former,  Mr.  Horton  places  near  the 
center  of  Wyoming;  the  latter,  close 
to  the  Trinidad  and  Raton  coal  fields, 
which  face  each  other  across  the  Color- 
ado-New Mexico  boundary. 

Since  1890,  however,  there  has  been 
no  great  shift  in  the  center  of  gravity 
of  coal  production,  at  least  as  far  as 
bituminous  coal  is  concerned.  By  that 
time  developments  had  begun  in  most 
of  the  important  deposits,  production 
had  hit  its  stride,  and,  in  spite  of  great 
local  variations,  there  was  a  tendency 
for  East,  West  and  Interior  to  advance 
in  company  front.  For  example,  if  we 
group  together  all  of  the  Appalachian 
fields  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
south  to  Alabama,  and  express  their 
average  production  for  the  years  1890 
to  1900,  inclusive,  by  the  number  100, 
then  their  production  during  the  past 


five  years  will  be  represented  by  the 
number  364  (see  following  table).  The 
rate  of  production  in  the  Interior  fields, 
expressed  in  the  same  way,  would  be 
represented  by  the  number  374,  while 
that  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  would  be  represented  by  353. 

RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  BITUMINOUS 

PRODUCTION  IN  THREE  GRAND 

DIVISIONS 

(Figures  are  index  numbers,  and  represent  per 
cent  of  tiie  1890-1900  average) 


Mountain 

Appalachian 

Interior 

Pacific 

Fields 

Fields  1 

FieldsS 

Average  1 89 1-1895      85 

90 

86 

Average  1896-1900    120 

114 

119 

Average  1901-1905     189 

186 

189 

Average  1906-1910    262 

245 

270 

Average  1911-1915    313 

285 

288 

Average  1916-1920    364 

374 

353 

1  Includes  Michigan. 


2  Includes  North  Dakota. 


It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  by  1890  the  larger  competitive 
groups  of  fields  had  been  staked  out, 
and  at  that  date  an  analysis  of  what 


may  be  called  the  modern  history  of 
the  coal   industry  may  well  start. 

To  the  coal  man  the  first  outstanding 
fact  about  the  generation  from  1890 
to  1920  is  the  extraordinary  growth  in 
the  demand  for  coal.  Between  1890  and 
1918  the  production  of  all  coal,  includ- 
ing anthracite,  rose  from  158,000,000 
to  678,000,000  tons.  In  other  words, 
it  increased  4.3  times.  Considered 
separately,  even  more  rapid  was  the 
growth  of  bituminous  coal,  the  pro- 
duction of  which'  increased  from 
111,000,000  tons  in- 1890  to  579,000,000 
in  1918.  To  grasp  the  real  significance 
of  this  enormous  increase  it  must  be 
compared  with  the  rise  in  other  basic 
factors  in  our  industrial  life. 

Population  in  1918  was  1.6  times  as 
great  as  in  1890.  The  volume  of  farm 
crops  and  of  manufactured  goods  (ex- 
pressed not  in  the  fluctuating  standard 
of  the  dollar  but  in  terms  of  physical 
units  available  for  human  needs)  has 
been   shown   by  Prof.   W.   W.   Stewart 
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DIAGRAM  V 
RATES  OF  GROWTH  OF  PRODUCTION— BY  PRINCIPAL  REGIONS,   1890-1920 

The  output  of  the  various  fields  has  been  generally  increasing,  but  at  very  unequal 
rates.  The  Middle  Appalachian  region  (eastern  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Virsrinia) 
has  increased  its  production  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  next  to  it  has  been  the 
Eastern  Interior  Region  (Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
these  are  the  fields  where  in  general  the  transportation  disability  has  been  most  acute 
in  recent  years.  The  region  of  smallest  increase  has  been  the  Western  Interior.  To 
facilitate  comparison  production  in  each  region  is  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the  base  period  1890-1920. 
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to  have  been  respectively  1.9  ana  3.3 
times  greater  in  1918  than  in  1890."' 
The  physical  volume  of  transportation, 
having  due  regard  for  both  freight  and 
passenger  traffic,  was  4.8  times  as  great 
in  1918  as  in  1890.  These  comparisons 
serve  to  emphasize  our  increasing  de- 
pendence   upon    coal,    particularly    bi- 

Annual  Index  Numberforthe  Period  1916-191 
(Average  for  1890-1900=100) 

0      200     400    fcOO    800   lOOO  1200  1400 
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GROWTH  OF  COAL.  PRODUCTION  IN 
TWENTY-SIX  DISTRICTS 

To  be  fair,  comparisons  of  growth  should 
be  based  not  on  a  single  year  but  on  an 
average  for  a  series  of  years.  The  diagram 
compares  the  average  for  the  last  five  years 
(1916-1920)  with  the  average  for  the  base 
period  (1890-1900).  Thus  if  we  represent  the 
1890-1900  average  for  each  district  by  the 
figure  100  the  1916-20  average  for  eastern 
Kentucky  will  be  represented  by  the  index 
number  1,303.  This  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  eastern  Kentucliy  aver- 
age for  1916-1920  is  more  than  thirteen 
times  as  great  as  that  for  the  base  period. 

tuminous  coal.  To  satisfy  this  ever- 
increasing  demand  required  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  fields  and  of  new  mines 
in  old  fields.  On  the  average  through- 
out this  period  the  American  market 
absorbed  17,000,000  tons  of  new  pro- 
duction each  year,  and  during  periods 
of  most  rapid  growth  the  new  tonnage 
was    sometimes   40,000,000. 

To  what  extent  did  the  many  pro- 
ducing fields  participate  in  the  annual 
increment  of  new  business?  Not  at  all 
equally,  as  we  shall  see.  While  eastern 
Kentucky  increased  its  output  thirteen- 
fold  from  the  base  period,  1890-1900, 
to  the  year  1920,  the  State  of  Maryland 
was  producing  little  mere  at  the  end 
of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning. 
In  explanation  of  these  unequal  rates 
of  growth  many  conditions,  such  as  the 
extent  of  the  reserves,  the  quality  of 
the  coal,  the  costs  of  mining,  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  region  to  transpor- 
tation, at  once  suggest  themselves. 

No  less  important  in  the  long  run 
has  been  the  trend  of  gi-owth  of  trans- 
portation facilities  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  early  days  it  not  infre- 
quently happened  that  a  local  deposit 
of  low-grade  coal  was  opened  up,  but 
that,  as  the  increase  in  transportation 
made  possible  competition   from   other 

""Index  Numbers  of  Production."  paper 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .\nierican 
Economic  Association,  Atlantic  ("itv,  Dec 
27-.S0,  1920,  by  AV.  W.  .Stewart  of  .\mherst 
College. 


SOURCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  COAL  SUPPLY,  1890  AND  1920 


Million  Tons 

Region  1890  1920 
Bituminous: 

Northern  Appalachian 57.1  212.7 

Middle  Appalachian 9.4  117.5 

Southern  Appalachian 6.5  25.2 

Northern  Interior 5 0.1  1.4 

Eastern  Interior 20.1  131.1 

Western  Interior 10.5  29.6 

Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  * 7.5  38.6 

Total  bituminous 111.2  556.1 


^Per  Cent  of— 

. —  Per  Cent  — 

of 

Total 

of  All  Coal 

Bituminou.s 

1890 

1920 

IS90 

1920 

36.2 

33.0 

51.4 

38.2 

6.0 

18.2 

8.5 

21.2 

4.1 

3.9 

5.9 

4  5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

12.7 

20.3 

18.0 

23.6 

6.6 

4.6 

9.4 

5  3 

4.8 

6.0 

6.7 

6.9 

70  5 


86.2 


100.0 


100.0 


Anthracite 

46.5 

89.0 

29.5 

13.8             

Total,  all  coal 

157.7 

645.1 

100  0 

100  0 

5  Michigan. 

6  Includes  North  Dakota. 

districts,  the  product  of  the  field  could 
not  be  sold  in  competition  with  better 
coal  brought  from  a  distance.  Cheap 
transportation  favors  good  coal.  Costly 
transportation  encourages  the  local  de- 
velopment of  poor  coal. 

The  trend  of  coal  output,  of  the 
volume  of  transportation,  and  of  the 
costs  of  both  coal  and  transportation  are 
shown  in  diagrams  II  and  III.  The  close 
correspondence  between  the  growth  of 
the  production  of  coal  (including  anthra- 
cite) and  of  the  volume  of  freight 
traffic  during  the  years  1890  to  1912 
is  shown  in  diagram  I.  Since  1912, 
however,  the  number  of  ton-miles  of 
freight  of  all  kinds  carried  has  been 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  pro- 
duction of  coal.  As  the  index  of  coal 
in  the  diagram  is  based  on  tons  rather 
than  ton-miles,  one  explanation  of  the 
widening  gap  between  the  line  of  coal 
and  the  line  of  freight  traffic  may  be  a 
relative  increase  in  the  haul.  There 
are  many  coal  men,  however,  who  will 
interpret  the  discordance  between  the 
two  lines  as  meaning  that  with  the 
pressure  of  freight  traffic  upon  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  transport, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  prefer 
higher  class  freight,  giving  larger  re- 
turns to  the  carrier,  in  place  of  coal. 

In  diagram  III  the  trend  of  the  cost 
of  coal  f.o.b.  mine  is  compared  with 
the  average  rate  per  ton-mile  on  all 
revenue  freight.  The  course  of  the 
latter  is  at  best  only  an  approximate 
index  to  the  course  of  the  rate  on  coal, 
for  coal  as  a  commodity  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  important  rate 
adjustments,  independent  of  changes 
in  the  general  level  of  all  rates.  Con- 
sidering, however,  the  fact  that  coal 
constitutes  about  a  third  of  all  xhe 
freight  carried,  whether  measured  in 
tons  alone  or  in  ton-miles,  it  appears 
safe  to  assume  that  the  general  trend 
of  the  average  for  all  freight  would 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  for  coal 
alone. 

The  general  tendency  of  transporta- 
tion costs  was  downward  from  1890  to 
1916,  while  that  of  coal  costs  f.o.o. 
mine  was  slowly  upward.  Throughout 
that  period,  therefore,  the  conditions 
were  such  as,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  encourage  the  wider  shipment  of 
the  high-quality  coals  from  the  Appal- 
achian region  as  against  those  of  the 
Interior,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to 
encourage    the    Eastern    Interior    coals 


at  the  expense  of  their  competitors 
of  the  Western  Interior  States,  just 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  further  to 
be  noted  that  even  the  sharp  increase 
in  transportation  costs  since  1917,  in- 
cluding the  latest  increase  of  Sept.  1, 
1920,  has  been  proportionately  less  than 
the  increase  in  mine  costs  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  present  relation  of 
rates  and  mining  costs  is  such  as  to 
continue  to  encourage  the  long-distance 
shipment  of  high-quality  coals  in  pre- 
ference to  local  low-quality  coals. 

Shifts  in  Production,  1890-1920 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  shift 
in  the  sources  of  the  country's  supply 
from  1890  to  1920  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  and  in  graphic  form, 
in  diagram  IV.  Considering  the  output 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  as  a  joint 
source  of  supply  (diagram  IV),  the 
most  striking  change  during  the  period 
has  been  the  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  anthracite,  from  29.5  per  cent  in 
1890  to  13.8  per  cent  in  1920.  Of  the 
bituminous  fields,  three  major  districts 
have  decreased  in  terms  of  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  contributed.  These  rel- 
atively stationary  fields  ai-e  the  North- 
ern Appalachian,  the  Southern  .\p- 
palachian  and  the  Western  Interior.  Two 
of  the  bituminous  regions  have  greatly 
increased  in  proportion  of  the  total 
contributed — ^the  Middle  Appalachian. 
6  to  18.2  per  cent,  and  the  Eastern 
Interior,  from  12.8  to  20.5  per  cent.* 
As  pointed  out  above,  however,  the 
localities  of  rapid  growth  have  been 
in  part  in  the  East,  in  part  in  the 
Interior  and  the  West,  so  that  the  rera- 
tive  proportions  contributed  by  East. 
West  and  Interior  as  a  whole  have 
been  constant. 

SHIFTS  IN  BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
Bituminous 
Section  In   1890     In    1920 

.Vppalachian 65.8  639 

Interior ' 27.5  29  2 

Montana-Pacific 6.7  6'> 

We   may  in    passing   note   the  domi- 
nant  position    occupied    by   the   Appal- 


'The  states  included  in  these  groujis  :vre 
;is  follows:  Northern  .Appalachian.  I'ennsyl- 
vania,  Ohio  and  Maryland  :  Middle  Apv->ala- 
eliian.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  eastern  Kon- 
tuck.v :  .>^outhern  .Appalachian,  Tonnoissee, 
•  ■eorgia.  Alabama  :  Northern  Interior.  Mi- 
chigan :  Eastern  Interior,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
western  Kentiu'ky  :  AVestern  Interior.  Iowa, 
.Missouri.  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  .\rk:insas, 
Texas  :  Mountain-Pacific.  t'"oloi  ado.  New 
.\fexi<'0,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota.   Washington. 
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achian  region,  which  even  in  1920  pro- 
duced five-eighths  of  all  the  soft  coal 
mined. 

To  compare  rates  instead  of  tonnage 
a  common  denominator  is  necessary, 
and  again  the  index  number,  in  which 
each  year's  output  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  per  cent  of  the  1890-1900 
average  offers  a  convenient  method  of 
comparison.  Diagram  V  reveals  at 
once  the  extraordinary  rate  of  growth 
maintained  by  the  Middle  Appalachian 
region,  which  reached  in  1920  the  index 
of  730.  Next  to  it  comes  the  Eastern 
Interior,    with    a    1920    index    of    512, 


followed  in  turn  by  the  Mountain- 
Pacific  with  .'373.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  Appalachian  regions,  which 
have  been  devejoping  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  rate,  show  a  much  slower 
growth.  Their  1920  indexes  are  29.5 
and  283  respectively,  but  little,  it  will 
be  noted,  above  the  level  of  the  year 
1913.  Slowest  of  all  in  development 
has  been  the  Western  Interior  field,  the 
index  for  which  last  year  was  only  233 
and  where  during  the  decade  before 
the  country  entered  the  war  production 
showed  practically  no  increase.  The 
same  inequalities  are  shown  even  more 


strikingly,   state   by  state,  in   diagram 
VI. 

These  diagrams  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  problem  of  transportation 
disability  at  the  mines.  The  fastest 
growing  field,  the  Middle  Appalachian 
—including  among  other  districts  East- 
ern Kentucky  and  West  Virginia- 
has  been  the  scene  of  most  acute  car 
shortage  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  region  next  in  rate  of  develop- 
ment— the  Eastern  Interior — also  has 
has  had  a  serious  problem  in  car  sup- 
ply since  1917  whenever  demand  was 
active. 


Avert  Government  Control  of  the  Coal 
[Industry  by  Reform  from  the  Inside 

Merchandising  Should  Be  So  Perfected  That  a  Fair  Proportion 
of  All  Sizes  Will  Be  Used  in  Each  Locality  —  Improved  Distri- 
bution Needed — Price  Inconsistencies  Declared  To  Be  Greatest 
Evil  —  Downward   Adjustment   of  Freight     Rates    Advocated 

By  J,  E.  Lloyd* 


THE  season  of  good  resolutions  is  here  again.  Many 
will  be  made,  but  hov^^  many  will  be  kept  ?  Probably 
more  would  be  kept  if  everyone  would  try  his  level 
best  to  help  in  the  general  reform.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  good  resolutions  that  need  to  be  made  and  kept 
in  the  coal  trade.  In  the  past  there  has  been  too  much 
fault  finding  and  not  enough  of  the  real  spirit  of 
co-operative  assistance.  The  coal  trade  always  has  been 
and  probably  always  will  be  abused  by  the  public  press, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree  if  we  honestly  try  to  put  into 
effect  some  much-needed  reforms. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  real  salesmanship  displayed 
in  selling  coal?  To  my  mind,  there  has  not — it  has  just 
sold  itself.  There  has  been  no  conspicuous  effort  to 
really  merchandise  coal.  What  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  operators  to  show  large  consumers  the  advan- 
tages and  great  saving  to  be  made  by  using  the  steam 
sizes  of  coal  under  the  proper  engineering  conditions? 

Certain  sections  of  the  country  will  bum  only  stove 
and  chestnut  for  family  use,  which  penalizes  consumers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  All  sections  where  anthra- 
cite coal  is  used  should  burn  a  fair  proportion  of  each 
size.  This  is  by  no  means  all  the  operator's  fault.  The 
retailer  simply  sells  and  tries  to  buy  what  his  customers 
wish,  even  though  by  a  little  real  selling  effort  his 
customers  could  be  shown  that  they  could  save  both 
money  and  coal  at  the  same  time. 

Let  our  first  New  Year  resolution  be  a  real  effort  to 
merchandise  coal. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  matter  of  distribution.  What 
has  been  done  to  effect  an  improvement  in  this  direction? 
Every  time  the  coal  trade  has  been  put  to  the  test  there 
has  been  almost  total  failure.  Is  there  any  other  com- 
modity so  universally  used  that  is  either  so  plentiful 
or  so  scarce  as  coal? 

A  new  plan  must  be  worked  out  and  at  once,  or  some 
sort  of  government  supervision  will  be  tried. 


•President.  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  .A.ssociation. 


Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  have  the  matter  of 
price.  Conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
year  are  most  dangerous  to  all  engaged  in  the  coal 
industry.  Some  plan  should  be  worked  out  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  recent  price  evils  or  public  clamor 
through  the  press  will  force  the  government  to  take 
some  drastic  action. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive  coal  of 
uniform  quality  in  a  given  community  at  a  uniform 
price.  Every  operating  company  should  make  a  profit 
from  the  operation  of  its  mines  and  the  matter  of 
freight  revenues  should  not  control  the  price.  Freight 
rates  on  coal  should  be  adjusted  and  in  most  cases.  I 
believe,  downward. 

Shows  Necessity  for  Constructive  Work 

The  Calder  committee,  if  its  wishes  to  do  somi'-thing 
constructive,  should  co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  investigations  and  adjustments  of 
coal  freight  rates.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
actions  of  the  Senate  committee,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  place  all  the  blame  on  it?  Have  we  done  our 
best  to  improve  conditions  and  work  out  a  real  con- 
structive program?  If  we  have  not,  can  we  do  so,  or 
must  we  admit  our  failure  as  practical  business  men 
and  allow  the  government  to  step  in  and  manage  the 
coal  business  for  us? 

Let  the  organized  coal  trade  admit  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  honestly  try  to  remedy  them.  We  have  brains 
in  the  industry  to  do  this  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
coal  trade  will  be  a  model  of  good  business  methods, 
instead  of  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  mis- 
management in  the  modern  business  world. 

There  are  selfish  interests  who,  no  doubt,  will  not  go 
along  willingly  and  it  is  because  of  these  ver>'  interests 
that  the  coal  trade  is  in  its  present  chaotic  condition 
and  in  the  shadow  of  at  least  some  kind  of  government 
supervision,  if  not  even  government  control. 
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Production  of  Anthracite  in  1920  Encountered 
Numerous  and  Varied  Obstacles 

Total  Output  of  Approximately  79,285,000  Gross  Tons  Exceeds 
Yearly  Average  of  Last  Decade  by  About  475,000  Tons — Strikes 
and  Holidays  Reduced  Possible  Output  to  Considerable  Extent 


ACCORDING  to  the  records  of  the 
.  shipments  of  anthracite  as  re- 
ported to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  In- 
formation at  Philadelphia,  the  total 
production  for  the  calendar  year  1920 
showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1919 
of  about  1  per  cent,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 79,285,000  gross  tons.     In 

1919,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  total  production  was  78,- 
501,931  gross  tons.  Excluding  1917 
and  1918,  in  which  production  was  ab- 
normally stimulated  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  created  by  the  World  War, 
and  whose  output  included  exceptionally 
large  amounts  of  "washery"  coal,  the 
average  production  of  anthracite  for 
the  decade  from  1910  to  1919  inclusive 
was  78,811,724  tons,  an  amount  ex- 
ceeded by  the  production  in  1920  by 
about  475,000  tons.  In  both  1919  and 
1920  the  anthracite  industry  was  af- 
fected by  influences  which  reduced  the 
possible  production  by  approximately 
4,000,000  tons. 

Causes  of  Production  Losses 

Following  the  release  on  Feb.  1,  1919, 
of  government  regulation  of  production 
and  distribution  of  anthracite,  and  a 
winter  of  unusually  mild  temperature, 
the  domestic  demand  fell  off  sharply, 
so  that  notwithstanding  some  2,000,- 
000  tons  were  mined  and  put  in  stor- 
age, the  production  in  February  fell 
below  normal  by  about  1,500,000  tons; 
2,000,000  tons  more  were  lost  in  March 
and  April  showed  a  decrease  of  about 
500,000  tons.  The  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  demand,  which  was  the  pro- 
nounced  feature    of   the   trade    during 

1920,  had  its  origin  in  the  mistaken 
policy  of  consumers  and  dealers  of 
cancelling  orders  and  refusing  to  ac- 
cept coal  in  the  spring  of  1919.  The 
winter  of  1919-20  was  as  abnormally 
severe  as  the  preceding  one  had  been 
abnormally  mild,  and  the  spring  of 
1920  opened  with  bins  of  dealers  and 
cellars  of  householders  practically  bare 
of  fuel. 

The  shortage  created  in  1919  would 
not,  however,  have  been  of  serious 
moment  except  for  the  similar  condi- 
tion in  1920,  brought  about,  first,  by 
the  outlaw  switchmen's  strike  in  the 
railroad  yards  in  April,  which  so  inter- 
fered with  the  movement  of  cars  to  and 
from  the  mines  that  the  production  of 
that  month  fell  short  about  1,250,000 
tons,  and  second,  by  the  "vacation" 
strikes  of  miners  in  September,  which 
was  intended  to  voice  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  award  of  the  U.  S. 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  and  which 
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♦Director,   Anthracite   Bureau   of  Information. 

resulted  in  curtailment  of  output  by 
about  2,500,000  tons.  An  extra  holi- 
day in  November  (election  day)  re- 
duced the  tonnage  for  that  month  by 
about  250,000   tons. 

Except  for  the  incidents  cited  above 
the  production  of  anthracite  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years  would  have 
amounted  to  about  83,000,000  gross 
tons.  The  shipments,  by  months,  in 
both  years  as  reported  tc  the  Anthra- 
cite Bureau  of  Information,  .are  shown 
in  the  following  table  (shipments  from 
the  Bernice  basin  in  Sullivan  County 
are  not  included  in  this  statement): 

1919  1920 

January 6,066,689  5,868,835 

February 3,951,898  5,046,483 

March 4,016,290  6,077,821 

April 5,326,363  4,814,211 

May 5,817,756  6,155,878 

June 5,737,472  6,319,957 

July 6,189,740  6,389,100 

August 6,241,809  6,207,653 

September...; 5,786,282  3,592,954 

October 6,671,891  6,240,901 

November 6,066,501  5,765,347 

December 6,251,736  t6,250,000 

Totals 68,124,427        68,729,140 

t  Estimated. 

The  calendar  year  opened  auspi- 
ciously, the  three  months  of  January, 
February  and  March  recording  a  nor- 
mal production  for  that  period  and  one 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1919,  when  output 
was  below  normal  because  of  the  slump 
in  demand  in  February  and  March,  fol- 
lowing a  mild  winter  and  the  release 
of  government  control  over  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  anthracite. 
Trouble  began  with  the  first  month  of 
the  coal  year,  April,  when  the  effects 
of  the  "outlaw"  switchmen's  strike  in 
the  yards  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies was  shown  in  the  reduction  of 
the  shipments  for  that  month  to  4,812,- 
153  tons.  This  strike  was  not  of  long 
duration,  having  expended  its  force 
about  the  20th  of  the  month,  but  it 
was  enough  to  cause  a  loss  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  of  approximately 
1;400,000  tons,  as  in  the  four  succeed- 
ing months  anthracite  shipments  aver- 
aged about  6,200,000  tons. 

One  disturbing  factor  of  a  local 
nature,  but  which  reduced  production 
by  approximately  750,000  tons,  was  a 
strike  in  the  mines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittston  in 
protest  against  the  contracting  system 
employed  by  that  company  in  operat- 
ing certain  portions  of  its  properties. 
This  strike,  which  began  early  in  July, 
when  the  Anthracite  Wage  Commis- 
sion was  sitting  at  Scranton,  affected 
some  iO,000  men  and  was  continued  for 
nearly    three    months.      It   was    finally 


settled  through  the  action  of  the  con- 
tractors in  giving  up  their  contracts. 
The  contracting  system  had  been  the 
subject  of  some  controversy  in  the  ad- 
justment of  wage  agreements  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  had  never  before 
assumed  such  serious  proportions.  It 
is  now  in  the  discard. 

As  a  result  of  the  outlaw  switch- 
men's strike  in  April  and  the  miners' 
"vacations"  in  September  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  for  the  eight  months 
of  the  coal  year  beginning  April  1  and 
ending  Nov.  30  showed  a  decrease  of 
1,550,000  gross  tons,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  in 
production  of  domestic  sizes  was  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  decrease  in 
total  tonnage,  for  the  quantity  of  coal 
recovered  by  washeries  from  the  culm 
banks  this  year  exceeded  that  of  1919 
and  made  up  in  part,  by  larger  output 
of  steam  sizes,  the  smaller  production 
of  domestic  coal.  The  output  of  fresh- 
mined  coal,  which  furnishes  the  domes- 
tic sizes,  is  about  3,700  000  tons  below 
what  it  was  last  year,  a  situation 
for  which  the  "vacation"  strikes  and 
numerous  holidays  are  directly  respon- 
sible. 

Embargoes  Add  Complications 

The  situation  in  New  England  was 
aggravated  by  the  embargoes  placed 
against  anthracite  shipments  by  the 
railroads  serving  that  territory.  From 
April  1  to  Aug.  31,  a  period  of  150 
days,  there  were  only  30  days  that 
anthracite  could  be  shipped  without 
special  permit  into  the  territory  served 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.R.  During  the  same  period 
embargoes  were  in  effect  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
for  a  total  of  78  days  each.  Movement 
by  water  to  Sound  and  Atlantic  Coast 
ports  was  prevented  for  about  two 
months  by  the  strike  of  the  towboat 
men  in  New  York  Harbor. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  de- 
velopments of  the  year  arising  from 
the  disturbance  of  the  regular  methods 
of  distribution,  due  to  the  causes  al- 
ready referred  to,  was  the  creation 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year  of  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  dealers  and  consumers  who  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  their  full  supplies 
that  the  arrival  of  cold  weather  would 
find  them  without  fuel.  In  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  anthracite-consum- 
ing territory  this  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
panic,  which  resulted  in  a  scramble  for 
coal  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
industry. 
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Consumers  and  dealers  were  bidding 
against  each  other  for  any  free  coal 
that  was  to  be  had — that  is,  coal  that 
was  at  the  disposal  of  operators  and 
middlemen  and  which  was  not  com- 
mitted to  a  regular  trade — which  natu- 
rally had  the  effect  of  skyrocketing 
prices  on  such  tonnage  as  was  avail- 
able. The  proportion  of  the  anthra- 
cite production  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion was  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  but  the  publicity  given 
to  it  and  the  advantage  taken  of  it  by 


some  retail  dealers  to  base  the  prices 
of  all  of  their  coal  on  the  high-cost 
portion  of  it  created  an  impression  that 
producers  generally  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  mulct  the 
public,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
duction has  been  sold  at  prices  that 
were  not  only  reasonable  but  were 
actually  below  what  would  have  be^n 
justified  by  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  earning  of  profit  on 
the   capital   invested. 


Government  participation  in  the 
problems  that  confronted  the  anthra- 
cite industry  in  1920  was  not  confined 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
and  Production,  ol  which  William  M. 
Calder  is  chairman,  extended  its  activi- 
ties to  include  investigations  of  the 
coal  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  sub-committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, of  which  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
is  chairman,  was  considering  coal. 


Average  Prices  Realized  for  Bituminous  Coal,  with  Production  Costs, 

January  1  to  October  1,  1920 


30        40  50  60  10       80 

Percen+Qge     of   Total     Produc+ion 


THE  information  depicted  above  in 
graphic  form  and  shown  in  detail  in 
the  accompanyingvtable  with  respect  to  the 
prices  realized  by  the  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing companies  for  their  output  from  Jan.  1 
to  Oct.  1,  1920,  was  obtained  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  direct  from  the 
producers.  They  were  requested  to  furnish 
this  information  in  confidence  in  order  that 
It  might  be  placed  before  proper  govern- 
ment oflRcials  in  tabulated  form.  The  opera- 
tors began  complying  with  this  request,  and 


months,  consequently  the  sum  of  the  com- 
panies shown  in  each  group  exceeds  the 
total  number  of  companies  reporting. 

These  figures  show  that  the  100,000,000 
tons  produced  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  calendar  year  1920  by  the  494  compa- 
nies reporting  were  produced  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2.7t),  and  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $3.47  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mines;  this  leaves 
a  margin  of  71  cents  per  ton.  But  that 
margin   is  not  profit  by  any  means.     It   is 


bonds  and  borrowed  money  and  all  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  must  be  deducted 
from  that  margin  before  tbe  producing 
company  has  any  profit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  78,500,000  tons  of 
the  100,000,000  tons  were  sold  at  prices 
averaging  ^less  than  $4  per  ton ;  that 
14,000,00(^' tjons  were  sold  at  average  prices 
between  $4'>ind  ?5  per  ton,  with  a  general 
average  price  of  $4.36  ;  4,000,000  tons  were 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5.41  ;  2,000,000 
tons  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $6.44. 
Only  1,335,000  tons,  or  1.32  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  were  sold  at  prices  in 
excess  of  $7.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore, 
that  the  prices  which  may  seem  excessively 
high  are  confined  to  a  small  proportion  of 
the  bituminous  coal  production,  as  shown 
by  these  reports.  It  will  further  appear 
that  the  cost  of  production  invariably  in- 
creases  as    the   realization   increases. 

It  is  also  very  important  in  this  connec- 
tion to  note  that  most  of  the  companies 
charging  these  high  prices  are  companies 
whose  costs  of  production  are  very  high. 
Some  of  them  are  producers  of  very  high- 
grade  special-purpose  coal,  which  custo- 
marily commands  a  large  premium  in  any 
coal  market.  The  others  produce  lower 
quality  coal  and  must  operate  at  a  loss 
under  ordinary  market  conditions  or  must 
shut  down  entirely.  Accordingly,  if  the 
latter  companies  are  to  make  any  profit 
at  all  they  must  obtain  relatively  high 
prices  when  supply  and  demand  conditions 
make  for  unusually  high  prices  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  The^.  constitute  a  reserve 
output  which  comes  into  the  market  to 
increase  the  supply  when  demand  for  coal 
is  extraordinarily  great. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  confidential 
reports  of  these  producers  to  the  National 
Coal  Association  that  the  loose  and  wide- 
spread charges  of  general,  indiscriminate, 
conscienceless  profiteering  on  the  part  of 
the    bituminous    coal    mine    operators    are 


safe  to  say  that  not  even  half  of  it  will 
by  Dec.  18  practically  five  hundred  reports  actually  be  profit  because  all  interest  on  absolutely  baseless  and  without  justification 
had  been  received.  On  that  date  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Produc- 
tion subpoenaed  all  of  these  reports  with 
attendant  newspaper  publicitj',  which  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  stopping  the  for- 
warding of  reports  by  the  remaining  opera- 
tors. However,  when  these  five  hundred 
returns  first  received  had  been  returned 
after  scrutiny  by  the  Calder  committee  the 
association  tabulated  them,  and  the  attached 
figures  show  the  result. 

The  averages  shown  in  the  tabulation 
above  were  obtained  by  combining  the 
monthly  totals  of  all  companies  whose 
average  prices  fell  in  the  respective  groups. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  individual 
sales  transactions  of  the  several  companies. 
The  number  of  companies  in  each  group 
includes  all  companies  whose  average  prices 
fell    within    that    group    in    one    or    several 


STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF   MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.\TIONAL  COAL  ASSOCI.\TION 


Net  Tons  Average 

\    Classification               Produced  Price 

According                    and  Sold  Per  Cent  Realized 

Number  of             toM^n'hJy              at  Foregoing  of  Total  per 

Companies         Average  Prices                  Prices  Tonnage  Net  Ton 

315 Less  than  $3  00             38,704,997  38.53  $2  62 

237 $3.00to$3.99               39,829,141  39.65  3  46 

138 $4  00  to  $4  99                14,067.443  14.01  4  36 

96 $5,00to$5  99                  4,203  061  4.19  5   41 

64 $6.00to$6  99                  2.306,962  2.30  6.44 

36 $7.00to$799                     828.609  .82  7.35 

19 $8.00to$8.99                     254,186  .25  8.46 

19 $9  00  to  $9  99                     119.053  .12  9.52 

16 SlO.OOand  over                  132,853  .13  10.98 

494(a) Totals 100,446,304  100.00  $3.47 

(a)  Many  companies  fall  in  more  than  one  group. 

('))  The  margin  should  not  be  confused  w  ith  profit.    See  explanation  above. 


.\verage 

.\verage 

Margin 

Co«t  ner 

(■)  per 

Net  Ton 

Net    Ton 

$2  34 

$0  28 

2  84 

.62 

3   17 

I.I9 

3  53 

1   88 

3.70 

2  74 

3  77 

3  58 

3  95 

4  51 

4  07 

5  45 

4.31 

6  67 

$2.76 


$0.71 
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America's  Export  Coal  Opportunities  in  1921 

Disastrous  Results  of  Sending  Out  Unsold  Cargoes  Taught  Speculators  a 
Costly  Lesson — Market  Now  Dull  Because  of  Oversupply — Elimination 
of  Speculative  Element  Expected  to  Hasten  Return  of  Normal  Conditions 


PRIOR  to  the  World  War  England 
and  Germany  were  competing  to 
control  the  export  coal  markets  of  the 
world,  but  Germany  was  eliminated  in 
1914  and  England  has  since  found  her- 
self unable  to  maintain  her  former  rate 
of  export  shipments.  To  fill  the  gap 
foreign  buyers  of  coal  began  in  1919  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  for  tonnage. 
In  this  way  American  coals  were  intro- 
duced to  new  and  wider  markets  in 
South  America,  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores  and  in  western  Europe. 

A  tremendous  foreign  demand  for 
American  coal  thus  created  was  aug- 
mented last  summer  by  the  British  coal 
strike  and  the  failure  of  Germany  to 
deliver  her  quota  of  coal  under  the  Spa 
treaty.  At  the  same  time  other  factors 
were  at  work  in  the  United  States 
which  sent  coal  prices  very  high  and 
many  of  the  export  coal  contracts  were 
only  partly  filled  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  exporter  to  obtain  coal  from  the 
domestic  market. 

Expediency  in  Ordering 

European  consumers  then  began  to 
figure  that  they  must  ox-der  about  three 
times  as  much  coal  as  they  needed  in 
order  to  get  their  actual  requirements. 
They  proceeded  on  this  theory  until  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
American  exporters  caught  up  with  the 
demands,  and  at  times  actually  ex- 
ceeded their  contract  quotas. 

Speculators,  who  have  and  had  no 
proper  place  in  the  coal  trade,  entered 
the  export  business,  loaded  ships  with 
coal  and  sent  them  out  unsold,  thinking 
that  on  the  rising  market  they  would 
realize  large  profits.  These  floating 
cargoes  were  sold  for  awhile,  but  when 
the  market  dropped  in  the  early  autumn 
many  could  not  be  sold  and  European 
ports  are  now  largely  overstocked  as  a 
result. 

Obstacle  to  Price  Stability 

The  sending  out  of  unsold  cargoes 
is  perhaps  the  most  hazardous  under- 
taking in  the  coal  business,  an*  as  long 
as  it  continues  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
normal  prices  from  foreign  customers. 
This  evil,  like  most  others,  will  soon 
correct  itself,  because  the  speculators 
who  sent  out  these  floating  cargoes  are 
taking  heavy  losses,  and  probably  will 
be  deterred  from  attempting  further 
activities  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
future. 

Of  course,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the    oversupplies    which    have    reached 
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Europe  must  be  burned  up  in  due 
course,  and  when  they  are  burned  up 
Europe  inevitably  will  need  more  coal. 
It  is  equally  self-evident  that  a  part 
of  this  coal  will  have  to  come  from 
America.  While,  therefore,  the  present 
market  is  perhaps  the  dullest  in  history, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
condition  will  continue  forever.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  every  indication 
that  when  the  speculative  newcomers 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  coal 
business  the  trade  will  get  back  to  its 
normal  basis. 

Prices  and  Government  Control 

One  of  the  chief  things  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  present  fluctuation  in 
prices  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  different  agencies,  in 
attempting  to  control  in  one  way  or 
another  the  price  and  movement  of 
coal.  We  had  the  Fuel  Administration, 
with  its  regulation  of  prices  and  coal 
movement.  Later  we  had  the  Shipping 
Board,  with  its  foreign  rates,  and  we 
had  various  forms  of  license  control 
which  undertook  to  regulate  the  move- 
ment of  export  coal.  We  also  had 
various  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion orders,  which  diverted  coal  from 
its  normal  channels  in  unexpected  direc- 
tions, which   were  dii-ectly  responsible 


for  some  of  the  vagaries  in  price  which 
we  witnessed  in  the  last  six  months. 
Now  we  have  the  prospect  that  the 
Calder  committee  may  attempt  to  pass 
laws  for  further  regulation  of  the 
industry. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  trade  that 
any  such  continuation  of  government 
control  or  interference  will  be  dis- 
astrous. The  activities  of  government 
agencies  in  the  past  have  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  disquiet  and  lack  of  certainty  in 
the  minds  of  the  coal  industry  and  no 
one  knows  where  he  stands  or  what  he 
may  expect.  Therefore  if  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  to  regain  a  normal  basis,  gov- 
ernment control  of  business  must  cease. 

Business  to  Help  Itself 

Fortunately,  we  have  assurances 
from  many  men  high  in  the  coming 
administration  that  business  of  the 
United  States  will  be  left  to  itself  to 
work  out  its  own  problems  and  to  reach 
a  pre-war  basis,  which  was  so  satis- 
factory to  the  nation. 

We  believe  there  is  no  more  urgent 
question  than  this  before  the  nation, 
and  we  believe  that  all  possible  agencies 
and  influences  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  coming  administration  so  as  to 
insure  the  business  of  the  country  being 
allowed  to  solve  its  own  problems  in  its 
own  way. 


♦President,  Andrade-Eyre,  Inc.  ;  president. 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York. 


Photo  bv  GaUouau 

CHARLESTON    GKOWS    AS    AN    EXPORT   CENTER 

A  view  of  the  Southern  Railway  coal  pier  at  Charleston.     An  important 

business  in  export  anil  bunker  coal  is  being  built  up  at  this  port. 

to    which    is    shipped    coal    from    southwestern    Virginia. 

Tennessee    and    southwestern    Kentucky 
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American  Coal  Men  Adopt  Sellers'  Market  Methods  to 

Export  Coal  in  a  Buyers'  Market 

With  the  Machinery  and  Incentive  for  Overseas  Trade  Americans  Seek 
Large  Profits,  Overlooking  the  Opportunity  to  Encourage  Foreign 
Industrial    Expansion,  Which  Would   Provide    a   Growing    Market 


WITHOUT  going  tediously  into  the 
reasons  or  figures,  we  have  an  ex- 
portable or  surplus  productive  capacity 
in  bituminous  of  at  least  100  million 
tons  per  year.  Similarly  begging  the 
question,  there  is  a  foreign  demand  for 
at  least  100  million  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  per  year. 
Therefore  we  have  a  market 
and  the  coal  to  satisfy  it.  But 
are  we  equipped  commercially 
to  command  our  share  of  the 
trade?  We  have  a  very  large 
desire  to  sell  abroad,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  do  a  thing  and 
being  equipped  to  do  it.  I  want 
to  know  whether  we  are  so 
equipped. 

It  was  only  ten  years  ago  that 
I  proposed  that  we  put  an  end 
to  our  dreaming  about  some  day 
going  into  the  export  market 
and  actually  do  it.  As  a  feeler 
I  proposed  that  we  send  some 
literature  to  foreign  buyers  to 
tell  them  what  we  had  to  sell. 
My  recollection  is  that  three 
firms  f  if^red  to  venture  as 
much  ;t;  ^^OO  apiece  behind  this 
venture.  That  didn't  indicate 
that  ihe  t.  ide  was  eager  to 
tranf.lat'2  its  dreams  into  action. 

1  was.  u 'd  by  shippers,  bank- 
ers and  everybody  that  we 
couldn't  iiope  to  do  an  elaborate 
export  business  until  we  had 
American  ships.  If  we  needed 
ships  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  get  them, 
but  first  we  must  bring  Amer- 
ica around  to  the  point  of  wanting  a 
merchant  marine.  I  carried  my  super- 
heated appeal  to  some  magazine  edi- 
tor friends  in  New  York.  They  said 
that  what  I  proposed  was  that  the 
nation  grant  a  Subsidy  to  some  ship- 
building and  ship-operating  companies, 
which  would  grow  rich  at  public  ex- 
pense. In  other  words,  America  had  in 
those  days  no  imagination  on  export- 
ing. 

There  was,  however,  a  far  more 
serious  difficulty.  I  looked  around 
among  our  citizens.  Every  man  in- 
sisted that  his  business  affairs  should 
be  so  organized  that  he  could  be  at 
home  over  the  week-end.  He  might 
possibly  consent  to  travel  four  or  even 
five  days  out  of  the  week,  but  he  must 
be  by  his  own  fireside  or  club  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  The  average  Amer- 
ican could  not  understand  why  an  Eng- 
lishman would  ever  consent  to  be  away 
Tot  eighteen  months   or  two   years   in 


By  George  H.  Gushing 

some  God-forsaken  part  of  the  earth. 
So  we  lacked  the  capacity  to  be  uncom- 
fortable while  we  put  over  a  foreign 
trade.  Furthermore,  our  national  banks 
were  not  allowed  to  establish  branches 
even  at  home.     Certainly  an  American 
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bank   was   not   allowed   to   establish   a 
foreign  branch. 

Incentives  for  Foreign  Coal  Trade 

For  these  reasons,  we  had  no  foreign 
trade  in  coal  and  no  active  sentiment 
for  it.  But  ten  years  have  brought  a 
big  change.  Principally  the  war  brought 
it.  Today  we  have  the  ships.  We  have 
one-third  the  fleet  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  bought  at  a  cost  of  three  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.  These  ships  are 
manned  in  large  part  by  American  men 
because  the  Expeditionary  Force  taught 
the  American  youth  to  travel.  We  have 
today  a  great  eagerness  to  sell  coal 
abroad  because  for  four  years  we  have 
been  making  enormous  profits  on  coal 
abroad,  and  we  have  foreign  branches 
of  American  banks  because  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  them  in  order  to 
simplify  the  matter  of  exchange. 

These  things  give  us  the  machinery 
and   the    incentive  for   a   foreign    coal 


trade,  but  are  we  equipped  to  win  b 
commercial  victory  against  competi- 
tion ? 

I  am  not  overstating  the  facts  whet 
T.  say  that  in  six  months  the  world  coal 
situation  has  changed  from  a  seller? 
market  to  the  beginning  of  h 
buyers'  market.  In  a  sellers 
market  we  could  easily  distrib- 
ute the  20,000,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  which  we  could  spare 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  ship  \\ 
to  tidewater,  and  accept  the 
money  which  the  buyer  waf 
eager  to  pay  us  for  it.  Bui 
when  we  get  into  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket we  face  a  vastly  differeni 
situation;  every  sizable  sale  it 
the  outcome  of  a  fight.  Victory 
goes  to  the  man  best  equipped 
I  say  and  shall  prove  that  wt 
are  not  equipped  for  this  im- 
pending struggle. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  a  thirc 
of  the  fleet  of  the  world.  Tbt 
foreign  ship  owners  consider 
coal  as  a  ballast  proposition 
Therefore  they  name  a  rate  or 
coal  which  is  a  minimum.  We 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  allocat* 
a  ship  to  the  coal  industry,  in- 
sist upon  getting  a  rate  whict, 
practically  insures  the  cost  o^ 
operation  for  the  round  trip 
When  the  Englishman  is  getting 
only  the  cost  of  operation  or 
less  on  the  outbound  trip  and 
when  we  try  to  get  the  cost  of 
operation  for  the  round  trip. 
the  American  shipper  finds  him- 
self out  of  line  in  the  markei 
and  that  his  ships  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  him. 

The  Englishman  knows  by  long  es- 
perience  that  when  a  ship  ventures  U 
sea  it  is  likely  to  run  out  of  coal  before 
it  returns  to  the  home  port.  If  it  want* 
to  operate  cheaply,  it  must  have  at 
English  coaling  station  at  which  it  cat 
get.  English  coal  at  an  English  price 
Therefore  the  Englishman  has  dottec 
the  seas  with  English  coaling  stations 
Furthermore,  English  coal  concern? 
have  learned  to  use  the  English  coaling 
or  bunkering  stations  as  the  key,  as  it 
were,  of  their  coal  merchandising 
policy. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  begun 
to  establish  bunkering  stations  owned 
by  American  interests  and  supplied 
with  American  coal.  The  Shipping 
Board  cannot  establish  such  stations, 
because  by  a  mandate  of  law  it  must 
as  soon  as  practicable  sell  the  ships 
and  retire  from  the  ship-operating  busi- 
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HARBOR  AT   GENOA,   ITALY 


Photo  by  Oallowav 


Genoa  has  become  a  familiar  name  to  American  exporters  of  coal  in 

recent  months.     This  photograph   gives  a  view  of  but  a   section 

of  the  immense  harbor  to  which  s6  much  of  our  coal  has  been 

shipped  since   1915 


ness.  It  cannot,  therefore,  establish 
bunkering  stations  because  it  does  not 
know  whether  the  people  who  will  buy 
the  ships  will  also  want  to  buy  the 
coaling  stations. 

Likewise  the  Shipping  Board  has  not 
yet  seen  the  importance  of  these 
bunkering  stations.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, taken  up  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  matter  of  negotiating  with 
other  countries  for  the  right  to  estab- 
lish such  bunkering  stations.  Finally, 
coal  men,  lacking  any  acceptable  leader- 
ship, have  done  nothing  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  bunkering  sta- 
tions. For  these  reasons  we  are  going 
into  the  export  market  depending 
wholly  upon  the  use  of  other  people's 
facilities  to  handle  our  coal. 

Before  the  war  the  Englishman  con- 
sidered the  export  market  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  his  surplus  coal  in  order  to 
maintain  a  good  price  on  his  coal  sold 
at  home.  He  was  content,  therefore, 
with  a  margin  on  his  export  coal  of 
2i  per  cent  on  the  turnover.  He  con- 
sidered himself  quite  fortunate  if  he 
got  better  than  3  per  cent.  A<  late  as 
1914,  I  was  told  by  the  leading  coal  ex- 
porters of  Great  Britain,  it  was  per- 
fectly easy  for  them  to  sell  coal  in  the 
foreign  market  at  a  cost  of  2J  to  3c. 
a  ton. 

American  Method  of  Selling  Coal 

The  American  policy  up  to  now  has 
been  to  sell  ooai  at  home  at  a  very  k>w 
price  and  try  to  get  all  of  our  prot  t 
from  the  sale  of  our  export  tonnagv . 
Before  the  war  the  average  American 
idea  was  that  our  margin  should  be  a 
minimum  of  10  per  cent  on  the  turn- 
over. After  we  got  into  the  war  and 
especially  after  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion was  established,  we  got  the  idea 
that  the  American   price   plus  $1..S5  a 
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ton  was  a  proper  price  for  our  export 
coal.  In  other  words,  taking  the  home 
profit  and  the  foreign  profit  into  ac- 
count, we  had  figured  that  our  profits 
on  export  coal  should  be  between  $1.50 
and  $2  a  ton  as  a  minimum.  Within 
the  last  six  months  our  idea  of  profit 
has  been  enormously  expanded. 

With  the  Englishman  satisfied  with 
2h  per  cent  and  with  the  American 
considering  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum, 
we  are  in  no  position  to  compete  in  a 
buyers'  market.  Also  when  the  Eng- 
lishman considers  the  export  market  as 
a  dumping  place  for  his  surplus  and 
when  the  American  considers  it  as  the 
source  of  all  his  profit,  we  are  in  no 
position   to  meet  competition. 

European  Trade  Policies 

The  Englishman  and  the  German  give 
other  countries  coal  in  order  to  en- 
courage those  other  countries  to  pro- 
duce something  which  England  and 
Germany  want.  England  gives  foreign 
manufacturers  cheap  coal  to  give  them 
cheap  power,  so  that  they  can  manu- 
facture cheaply  the  things  which  Eng- 
land wants  to  merchandise.  The  Amer- 
ican policy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
and  is  to  make  coal  abroad  as  expensive 
as  possible.  This  means  that  the  for- 
eign user  of  American  coal  will  have 
costly  power  and  therefore  little  en- 
couragement to  build  factories  depend- 
ing upon  its  use. 

The  next  question  is  so  enormous 
that  I  hesitate  to  enter  upon  it.  Per- 
haps, however,  I  can  simplify  the  sub- 
ject in  this  fashion:  Some  four  or  five 
yeai's  ago,  in  a  conference  with  New 
York  bankers,  I  put  the  export  coal 
business  in  this  way:  The  producing 
and  selling  interests  in  coal  are  so  di- 
vei'sified  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
hope  to  bring  them   to  a  focus  in  any 


one  organization,  but  there  are  middle 
functions  which  can  be  unified,  such  as 
the  financing  of  sales,  the  chartering  of 
vessels  and  the  supplying  of  docks. 
One  central  organization  could,  to  the 
pre-eminent  advantage  of  the  American 
trade,  undertake  these  functions.  They 
were  quite  sympathetic  and  announced 
their  willingness  to  organize  a  syndi- 
cate to  raise  the  necessary  millions. 

Bankers  Reject  Proffered  Plan 

My  idea  was  and  is  that  the  banking 
houses  which  have  such  enormous  sums 
of  money  at  their  disposal  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  interested  in  other  commodi- 
ties which  we  want  to  export.  Thus 
through  a  common  financial  point  of 
contact  there  would  be  worked  out  a 
harmonious  program  for  coal  and  the 
other  commodities.  However,  there  is 
so  little  cohesiveness  in  the  American 
coal  trade  and  so  li|^)^  understanding 
of  the  interdepend^pf  of  coal  and 
other  commodities  that  this  idea  was  no 
sooner  laid  before  coal  men  than  it  was 
instantly  and  flatly  rejected.  Every 
man  preferred  to  go  it  alone  in  produc- 
tion, in  sale,  in  financing,  in  chartering 
and  in  docking. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  try  to  sell  coal 
abroad  in  a  buyers'  market  we  meet  the 
competition  of  the  English,  who  have 
gone  far  beyond  mere  central  financ- 
ing. The  large  financial  interests  of 
England  finance  the  buyers  of  coal. 
In  this  way  they  can  dictate  that  the 
coal  shall  be  supplied  by  English  com- 
panies, carried  in  English  ships,  han- 
dled over  English  docks,  sold  by  Eng- 
lish selling  agencies  and  consumed  by 
companies  financed  by  corporations  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  am  not  going  to  impose  upon  the 
coal  trade's  patience  long  enough  to  go 
through  the  long  category  of  things 
that  we  have  left  out  of  consideration. 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
that  in  all  respects  we  have  done  ex- 
actly the  opposite  to  what  our  com- 
petitors are  doing.  They  are  fitting 
their  appeals  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  other  people.  We  ask  the  coal 
buyers  of  the  world  to  consider  our 
needs,  our  likes  and  our  wishes.  Our 
competitors  have  been  selling  coal,  in 
other  words.  We  have  been  allowing 
our  customers  to  buy  it.  The  policy 
of  our  competitors  is  fitted  to  the  buy- 
ers' market.  Our  policy  up  to  now  has 
been  fitted  to  a  sellers'  market.  Our 
competitors  from  now  on  are  going  to 
succeed.  The  American  from  now  on  is 
going  to  fail. 

Coal  Needed  as  Export  Outlet 

Our  merchant  marine  is  going  to  be 
a  failure  unless  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  ships  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
movenient  of  coal. 

The  American  coal  business  is  going 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  po- 
tentially excessive  home  production  un- 
less we  have  an  export  outlet. 

Therefore,  when  I  plead  for  a  sound 
merchandising  foreign  policy.  I  plead  at 
the  same  time  for  a  stabilization  of  the 
industry  at  home  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  our  men-hant   marine. 
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Testing  the  Links  in  the  Trans[)ortation  Chain 

Shipment  of  Coal  This  Year  Will  Be  Affected  by  Need  of 
Cars  to  Move  Accumulated  Grain  as  Well  as  New  Harvest — 
Depleted  Stocks  of  Building  Material  Must  Be  Replenished 
— New  Equipment  Only  Sufficient  to  Replace  That  Retired 

By  John  Callahan* 


JUST  as  "trade  follows  the  flag,"  so 
transportation  waits  on  the  consum- 
mation of  commercial  transactions.  This 
is  always  affected  and  modified  to  the 
extent  that  labor  disturbances  and 
similar  features  affect  production  and 
transportation.  What  is  generally  said 
here  must  be  regarded  as  subject, 
therefore,  to  any  labor  disturbances 
which  may  occur  during  the  year  1921. 
Generally  speaking  the  adage  "No 
chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link" 
applies  to  transportation  just  as  it 
applies  to  the  chain.  Much  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  originates  in  the 
West,  Central  West  and  South,  and 
moves  east  and  north.  Traffic  originat- 
ing in  the  West,  Central  West  and  some 
of  that  from  the  South,  destined  for  the 
great  northeastern  consuming  section 
of  the  United  States  and  export  tonnage 
moving  from  North  Atlantic  seaboard 
points,  must  necessarily  travel  through 
areas  which  likewise  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. The  weakest  links  in  the  chain 
are  the  carriers  in  the  Central  and 
Trunk  Line  classification  territory,  for 
they  must  not  only  handle  the  large 
volume  of  freight  originating  west  of 
Chica'-o  Lr.t,  must  likewise  carry  such 
commt>d\i;  s  as  fruits  and  vegetables 
originating  in  the  South. 

Appraising  Transportation 

Any  forecast  of  transportation  con- 
ditions in  1921  therefore  must  be  pre- 
'  <ted  on  estimates  of  the  probable 
lac  '?f  resumption  of  industrial  and 
otke.  acdvities  and  should  take  into 
acco.Ti.,  the  probable  status  of  each  of 
the  industries  which  normally  require 
transportation  in  a  large  way. 

In  the  western  country  today  the 
elevators  are  all  full  of  the  1919  crop 
of  grain,  and  back  of  the  elevators  is 
the  crop  of  1920,  still  quite  largely 
in  possession  of  the  farmers.  Steps 
already  are  actively  under  way  to 
finance  the  movement  of  this  grain 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  1921  crop 
will  be  harvested.  It  is  believed  that, 
even  though  the  grain  which  is  on  hand 
may  have  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price, 
any  failure  to  produce  the  customary 
cereal  crop  in  1921  will  not  entirely 
prevent  some  further  surplus  in  the 
granaries  and  elevators  of  the  West, 
unless  in  the  near  future  there  be  a 
very  considerable  movement  to  market 
of  that  grain  which  is  now  being  held. 

In  the  lumber  industry  it  is  reported 
that  the  majority  of  retail  yard  stocks 
are  not  sufficiently   assorted    and   that 
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for  any  resumption  of  building,  even 
though  of  moderate  proportions,  there 
must  be  a  considerable  restocking  of 
the  local  lumber  yard.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  among  those  interested  in 
that  industi-y  seems  to  be  that  buying 
will  not  wait  much  longer  on  price 
reductions.  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  season  of  the  year  when  building, 
especially  of  residences,  must  be  begun 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all. 

The  cement  industry  has  been  enjoy- 
ing a  breathing  spell  for  some  time, 
and,  generally  speaking,  today  the  stock 
of  cement  in  the  manufacturers'  ware- 
houses is  sufficient  for  but  two  months. 
The  rate  of  production  of  cement,  how- 
evei',  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  near 
future  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Competition  for  Cars  Likely 

It  appears  that  efforts  to  dispose  of 
stocks  of  general  merchandise  at  prices 
higher  than  those  which  prevail  at  the 
present  time  were  in  many  instances 
quite  successful  prior  to  the  first  of  this 
year.  Furthermore,  sharp  reductions 
in  retail  prices  since  the  Christmas  holi- 
days have  moved  goods  off  the  mer- 
chants' shelves  and  now  merchandise 
must  soon  be  had.  This  will  add  to  the 
volume  of  freight. 

Manufacturers  generally  today  appar- 
ently are  at  the  turn  of  the  road  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  bot- 
tom of  depression  has  been  reached  and 
that  business  has  a  new  and  more  hope- 
ful frame  of  mind.  Of  the  coal  industry 
and  the  industries  using  raw  steel  this 
is  not  true.  A  general  resumption  of 
business  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
instances  before  the  manufacturers  of 
steel  products  and  producers  of  soft 
coal  may  begin  to  function  actively. 
Nor  is  this  contradictory  of  the  com- 
monly-accepted truism  that  steel  is  the 
true  barometer  of  business  conditions. 
What  is  said  of  industries  manufactur- 
ing articles  of  steel  does  not  pertain  to 
production  of  raw  iron  and  steel. 

Retirements  Equal  New  Equipment 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  from  present 
indications,  that  there  will  be  a  larjre 
increase  in  the  demands  on  the  railroads 
before  many  months  have  passed,  espe- 
cially in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country.  In  speculating  on  whether  the 
railroads  can  meet  the  demand  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  although  the  average 
daily  mileage  of  freight  cars  has  been 
increased  20  per  cent,  the  average  load- 
ing of  cars  has  increased  about  5  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  unserviceable 
locomotives  considerably  reduced  since 


the  carriers  were  returned  to  their  own- 
ers March  1,  1920,  yet  the  new  equip- 
ment which  will  ultimately  be  pur- 
chased for  use  on  the  railroads  will 
enter  service  this  year  only  in  sufficient 
amount  to  take  care  of  retirements  due 
to  obsolescence  and  destruction.  We 
have  more  need  for  such  additional 
facilities  as  second  and  third  tracks  and 
increased  and  improved  terminals  than 
for  more  cars.  Nevertheless  the  need 
for  new  engines  and  cars  is  great  and 
I  would  say  no  word  to  minimize  its 
importance. 

I  doubt  whether  since  the  return  of 
the  carriers  to  their  owners  the  railroad 
facilities  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
including  additions  now  authorized, 
have  been  increased  more  than  3  per 
cent.  If  present  indications  of  a 
gradually-increasing  demand  on  trans- 
portation be  realized,  car  shortages  may 
be  expected  before  the  middle  of  1921, 
particularly  in  the  East.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is 
today  no  such  slackening  in  freight 
movement  west  of  Chicago  as  exists  in 
the  East.  The  large  movement  of  Lake 
coal  and  ore  will  begin  in  April  as  usual, 
and  this  must  be  considered  in  any  fore- 
cast of  the  future. 

Source  of  Possible  Congestion 

The  indicated  possibility  of  a  trans- 
portation shortage  in  1921  will  become 
a  fact  if  the  weakest  link,  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  East,  burdened  not  only 
by  local  freight  but  called  on  also  to 
carry  the  production  of  other  sections  of 
the  country,  cannot  carry  the  load.  It 
is  feared  that  the  cross  movements  of 
coal  and  ore  in  the  Lake  trade  will  be 
the  first  signal  for  storms  in  transporta- 
tion in  1921. 

For  a  time  demand  for  coal  for  local 
consumption  and  industrial  use  in  the 
territories  contiguous  to  those  produc- 
ing it  probably  will  be  at  a  minimum. 
Demand  will  increase,  however,  as  the 
year  goes  on  and  other  industries  re- 
sume their  normal  activity  and  coal  will 
be  faced  with  a  gradually-increasing 
shortage  of  transportation,  reaching  an 
acute  stage  soon  after  July  1. 


On  the  last  day  of  1920  new  prices 
were  made  by  most  dealers  for  delivery 
in  St.  Louis,  as  follows: 

New  price.  Old  price 

Carteryille     $8.75  $9.50 

Duquoln     8.50  9.25 

Mt.     Olive 7.75  8.00 

Standard    7.00  7.50 

Gas  house  coke 11.75  15  50 

Byproduct    12.50  15.25 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg.  .    1.1.25  15. 7S 

Anthracite  nut  and  stove.    17.40  n.iO 

Anthracite  egg  and   grate   17.15  17.15 
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What  Will  Be  the  Production  Goal  of  1921? 

success  --^-zs^^:^  ?JS^:!^ 

'^:^:fnZnJ^Zor.^^on  Tend  to  Cause  Coal  Short- 
age-Emergency Measures  Should  Be  Avo.ded  in  Fa.mess  to  All 


BY  D.  E.  SPANGLER*  and  A.  G.  GUTHEIMf 


WHEN    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission,      hearing      protests 
against  Service  Order  No.  7  early  last 
jSly,  sought  to  ascertain  our  ProbaWe 
bituminous    coal    requirements    m    the 
calendar  year  1920,  the  estimates  varied 
considerably.      The    figures    mentioned 
went  as  low  as  535,000,000  tons  and  as 
S   as    "probably    580,000,000    tons/ 
Clearly,   however,    it   seemed   that   the 
necessary  production  would  not  be  ob- 
?aTned  without  weekly  totals  averaging 
12  000,000    tons   for   two    months,    and 
11  500,000  tons  for  another  two  months, 
Laking   it   possible  for  the   third  two 
„,onths'  period  of  the  last  h^W  c.^  1920 
CO  trail  along  at  the  rate  of  WOOfiOO 
cons    weekly    should    the    weather    or 
other    conditions    limit    production    to 

'^Se^lcrbrder  No.  7  was  maintained 
in  effect,  with  periodical  modifications 
as  conditions  permitted,  until  Nov    29 
1920,  and  while  in  effect  was  from  time 
CO  time  further  modified  by  permit  of 
Che  commission  in  individual  instances. 
Its  cancellation  followed  promptly  upon 
Che  slump  in  business  and  the  reduction 
in  car  shortage  contemporaneously  with 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  coal  sit- 
uation by  Thanksgiving  Day.  But  even 
30,  and  with  a  marked  decline  in  our 
overseas   export   movement    the   coun- 
try has  continued  to  absorb  with  fair 
rapidity  weekly  outputs  averaging  well 
over  twelve  million  tons  up  to  Christ- 
mas   Day.     Thus    far    the    bituminous 
mines  have  reported  but  little  working 
cime  lost  on  account  of  no  market  and 
Che  railroads  are  holding  relatively  few 
•anconsigned  coal  loads.     Indications  are 
chat  for  the  calendar  year   1920  bitu- 
minous production  will  total  somewhat 
over  550,000,000  tons. 

Seemingly    the    situation    was    accu- 
rately sized  up  in  Ju^y  last.     The  re- 
medial steps  taken  have  justified  them- 
ielves.     The  danger  looming  c  iiead  for 
che   then    coming    autumn   and   winter 
has  been  avoided.     But  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten    that    particularly    favorable 
tall  weather  was  a  factor  of  material 
assistance.     All  this,  however,  is  water 
over  the  dam,  and  the  mills  of  industry 
Tdll    no    more    run   with    coal    already 
burned    than   with    the    water    already 

past. 

What,  then,  of  1921? 

If  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  has  taught  anything  it  should  be 
that  slow  purchasing  by  the  public,  light 
production  due  to  strikes  of  miners,  or 

•Manager.  Open-Top  Section,  Car-Service 
Division    American  Railway  Association. 

tManacer.  Public-Relations  Section,  Car- 
Service  Division,  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. 


short  transportation  due  to  strikes  of 
railroad  men,  all  produce  the  same  re- 
sult: a  shortage  of  coal.  That  experi- 
ence has  shown  also  that  while  trans- 
portation may  be  so  distributed  as  to 
make  up  a  bituminous  coal  shortage, 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  under  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  at  the  expense  of 
other  traffic.  Fairness  to  all  interests 
requires  that  action  of  this  nature  be 
avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

In  the  present  rather  unsettled  state 
of  business  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
bituminous  requirements  in  1921.  There 
are  many  who  are  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  however,  who  feel  that  the 
United  States  is  now  beyond  the  period 
of  500,000,000  tons  per  annum  figures, 
and  that  for  the  future  we  must  work 
toward  a  basis  of  550,000,000  tons.  This 


will  require  much  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  production,  transportation 
and  purchase  and  distribution  than  has 
been  had  in  the  past,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  because  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased and  constantly  growing  demand 
by  other  commodities  for  what  are 
commonly  called  coal  cars. 

There  is  little  known  of  the  actual 
extent  of  our  bituminous  coal  stocks 
today  and  still  less  of  the  distribution 
of  those  stocks.  Whether  we  are  trav- 
eling on  a  margin  of  safety  or  one  of 
some  danger  is  a  question.  It  behooves 
everyone  to  keep  in  mind  what  we  have 
passed  through  since  1915  and  to  do 
what  he  can  to  effect  such  co-ordination 
of  production,  transportation  and  pur- 
chase and  distribution  as  will  avoid  any 
repetition  of  our  unfortunate  experi- 
ences of  the  past  five  years. 


P/toto    bv    rr,d,r,rood    rf    Cnderwood 
M,NK-KUN   ANTHBACXTE   K.ADV   FOB   T„^_  BHBA 

"""•  S?om»  "he '"stove,  "la   ana   nut   of   commeree. 
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More  Facts  About  Coal  Are  Needed 


Parallel  Interests  of  Coal  Industry  and  the  Public  Require 
Better  Record  of  Distribution  and  Consumption  — 
Knowledge  of  Current  Supply  ana  Demand  Helpful 
in  Emergency  —  Wasters  More  Culpable  Than    Profiteers 


A  MEASURE  of  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year 
1921  will  be  afforded  by  the  country's 
consumption  of  raw  materials  and  e;i- 
ergy.  Productive  industry  is  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  symptoms  of  national 
health  or  disease  can  be  detected  in  the 
degree  of  current  activity  of  a  few 
basic  industries.  Hence  increasing  at- 
tention is  being  given  in  financial  jour- 
nals to  statistical  indexes  and  "baro- 
metric" curves;  the  ups  and  downs  of 
business  life  must  be  kept  charted  up 
to  date. 

The  relation  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  to  the  everyday  life  of  this  busy 
nation  has  been  a  matter  of  evolution. 
Forty  years  ago  this  new  scientific  ser- 
vice administered  the  mineral-industry 
part  of  the  Tenth  Census,  and  each 
succeeding  year  it  has  collected  the 
Hgures  of  annual  mineral  production, 
thus  having  the  advantage  of  continued 
contact  with  a  rapidly  growing  indus- 
try. More  and  more  the  Survey  has 
endeavored  to  maTce  its  annual  report 
"Mineral  Resources"  not  merely  a  com- 
pilation of  statistical  returns  of  mineral 
■output  but  an  inventory  of  available  re- 
sour  ^5s  and  of  productive  capacity — a 
statement  showing  not  simply  what 
hici  i  :.urtry  contributed  last  year  to 
-If  Jiatl.  i'3  business  but  what  it  can 
contribute  next  year.  The  aim  of  the 
Geologica.  Survey  from  the  first  has 
been  to  ir,  r  ?^m  the  American  people  as 
tp  the  elercuts  of  their  national  wealth, 
r-^  ^j?r  n  ■  viiese  elements  are  in  the  form 
ol    :  '       al  resources. 

ijac  in  forty  years  times  have 
changed,  and  in  1921  the  mineral 
industry  bulks  large  in  the  life  of  the 
country.  In  less  than  thirty  years  the 
increase  in  output  of  bituminous  coal 
Tias  been  fivefold  as  compared  with  a 
twofold  increase  of  all  raw  materials. 
The  mineral  fuels  have  come  to  have  a 
hardly  less  prominent  place  in  the  daily 
requirements  of  the  people  than  flour 
■and  milk  and  sugar.  Shut  down  our 
coal  mines  and  almost  immediately  the 
whole  country  becomes  not  only  cold 
but  idle  and  hungry.  Under  these 
<;onditions  mineral  statistics  are  not  so 
much  data  for  future  economic  study 
as  a  guide  for  present  action.  Certain 
industries,  like  the  coal  industry  and 
the  oil  industry,  are  so  essential  to 
public  well-being  that  their  statistics  of 
production  and  consumption  are  like 
weather  charts — as  a  matter  of  national 
safety  it  is  necessary  to  detect  country- 
wide disturbances  in  advance,  if  possi- 
ble,  or  at  least   at  the  time   of  their 


♦Director,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


By  George  Otis  Smith* 

inception.  So  it  is  that  timeliness  in 
the  collection  of  mineral  statistics  and 
prompt  publicity  have  become  recog- 
nized as  of  first  importance. 

This  giving  of  news  value  to  statis- 
tics is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
up-to-date  statistics  possess  general 
usefulness.  The  weekly  coal  report  is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  kind 
of  statistical  service  that  government 
owes  its  people.  Begun  during  the  war, 
when  the  whole  industrial  machine  was 
being  speeded  up  to  carry  an  ever-in- 
creasing peak  load,  this  weekly  state- 
ment of  coal  production  performs  a  no 
less  valuable  function  in  time  of  peace. 
The  years  1919  and  1920  had  their 
critical  periods  as  well  as  1917  and 
1918,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  any 
surplus  of  authoritative  information  re- 
garding the  true  situation.  The  public 
needs  more  coal  facts. 

Coal  Education  Necessary 

The  increasing  complexity  of  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  our  country  precludes 
any  government  bureau  from  being  con- 
tent with  either  the  scope  of  its  inves- 
tigations or  the  quality  of  the  informa- 
tion it  furnishes  to  the  public  concern- 
ing so  essential  a  resource  as  coal. 
The  fuel  problem  is  ever  critical,  and 
the  people  need  education  in  every 
phase  of  it.  Price  wins  first  place  in 
the  headline  treatment  of  coal  news,  but 
supply  is  the  more  vital  phase;  hence  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  weekly 
coal  reports  and  the  monthly  petroleum 
reports  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
do  not  contain  the  dollar  sign.  The 
interrelation  of  prices  and  supply  and 
demand  is  recognized  by  all,  but  the 
ton  is  a  more  significant  unit  than  the 
dollar  for  use  in  planning  against  any 
interference  with  industrial  health  and 
domestic  comfort. 

The  increased  service  that  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  owes  to  the  coal  industry 
and  to  the  general  public — and  be  it 
ever  remembered,  their  interests  are 
parallel,  not  opposed — includes  first  of 
all  a  better  record  of  coal  distribution 
and  consumption.  A  monthly  record  of 
all  the  major  movements  of  coal — coast- 
wise and  export,  lake  and  river,  through 
the  rail  gateways — could  be  made  up 
from  scattered  sources  of  information 
supplemented  by  a  few  new  "gaging 
stations."  This  record  of  the  progress 
of  coal  from  mine  mouth  to  market 
would  afford  a  picture  of  the  current 
supply  and  demand  that  would  be  help- 
ful alike  to  mine  operator,  traffic  man- 
ager and  coal  consumer;  it  would  be  in- 
formation of  the  kind  that  is  indispen- 


sable to  public  guidance  of  industry 
either  in  time  of  emergency  or  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

Another  public  need  is  a  quarterly 
inventory  of  the  reserves  of  coal  above 
ground — a  stock  report  based  on  re- 
turns from  a  selected  list  of  representa- 
tive larger  consumers.  Such  a  report, 
issued  by  a  disinterested  and  therefore 
impartial  government  agency,  should 
serve  to  guide  the  general  public  in 
making  coal  contracts  and,  by  giving 
advance  warnings  of  shortage  or  over- 
production, should  tend  to  lessen  specu- 
lation and  to  stabilize  prices.  This 
service  would  not  be  an  experiment,  as 
one  canvass  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
5,500  representative  producers  has  al- 
ready been  made — in  1920  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion— and  its  cost  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  definite  in- 
formation it  disclosed  as  to  the  inade- 
quate stocks  on  hand  June  1,  last. 

Still  more  facts  are  needed  in  the 
public  interest,  but  this  method  of  keep- 
ing an  official  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
coal  industry  has  already  detected  cer- 
tain major  causes  of  its  defective  func- 
tioning. Impaired  circulation  seems  to 
be  the  chief  ailment — with  mines  and 
mine  workers  largely  in  excess  of  any 
possible  annual  demand,  transportation 
is  usually  the  limiting  factor  in  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal.  Not 
more  mines  but  more  cars  are  needed, 
and  yet  in  every  period  of  speculative 
prices  the  tendency  is  to  open  new 
mines  rather  than  to  build  new  cars. 

More  facts  are  needed  as  to  mine 
costs,  and  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  everyone  who  touches  coal  is 
under  public  suspicion,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  large  majority 
of  operators  and  dealers  if  the  facts  as 
to  increases  in  costs  had  been  officially 
determined  and  publicly  known.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  have  all  the 
essential  information  relating  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  produced  and  dis- 
tributed, and  the  costs  of  mining  and 
distributing  it  collected  by  Federal 
agencies  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry;  but 
if  the  mutual  need  of  publicity  is  not 
appreciated  or  the  rights  of  the  public 
fully  recognized,  any  compulsory  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  public  interest  are 
warranted — the  facts  must  be  available 
as  they  are  needed. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  must  be  done  in 
the  public  intei'est.  The  consumer  be- 
comes excited  about  changes  of  10  or 
20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  coal,  but  he 
is  relatively  quiet  about  equally  great 
variations  in  its  quality,  and  he  shuts 
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his  eyes  to  the  greater  losses  of  coal 
value  that  are  within  his  own  con- 
trol. If  a  news  item  tells  of  the  sink- 
ing of  fifty  tons  of  pig  tin  in  New  York 
Harbor,  we  realize  a  loss  of  material 
wealth,  yet  several  times  fifty  tons  of 
wasted  heat  units  go  up  the  stacks  of 
every  industrial  city  every  working 
hour,  unseen  and  unheeded  by  those 
who  pay  for  that  coal.  Profiteering  in 
the  use  of  an  essential  resource  like  coal 
is  as  culpable  as  profiteering  in  its 
sale. 

The  task  of  teaching  the  public  how 


to  use  the  coal  it  buys  and  the  problem 
of  so  standardizing  the  coal  that  is  to 
be  marketed  that  the  consumers  may 
know  the  quality  as  well  as  the  price 
of  the  coal  they  buy — these  are  other 
services  that  must  be  rendered  by  the 
government  in  the  public  interest.  Here 
again  such  Federal  activity  would  not 
be  experimental,  for  a  beginning  has 
been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  a  larger  program  has  been  clearly 
outlined.  Increased  activity  by  these 
two  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 


Geological  Survey — is  plainly  a  more 
reasonable  and  effective  way  to  serve 
both  coal  producers  and  coal  consumers 
than  any  radical  project  of  regulating 
prices  without  striking  at  the  causes 
of  high  cost  and  of  excessive  waste. 

More  facts  are  needed,  and  the  public 
should  make  larger  use  of  the  informa- 
tion already  available.  A  campaign  of 
education  is  better  than  a  campaign  of 
prosecution — more  of  us  are  ignorant 
than  are  guilty.  Many  millions  of  us 
need  to  be  informed,  and  at  most  only 
a  few  thousand  ought  to  be  indicted. 


National  Aspects  of  the  Coal  Industry 

Unsettled  Conditions  of  Last  Year  Brought  Recognition  of  Basic  Importance 
of  Coal — Rise  in  Mining  Costs  and  Price  of  Fuel  an  Incentive  to  Care 
and  Use  of  Improved  Equipment — Bureau  of  Mines  Encouraging  Efficiency 


PERHAPS  the  most  outstanding  fea- 
ture in  the  coal  industry  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  absolute  dependence  of 
the  whole  country  on  coal  as  the  key- 
stone of  present  industrial  and  home 
life.  So  long  as  coal  could  be  had 
cheaply  whenever  desired,  the  details  of 
its  mining,  preparation,  transportation 
and  selling  were  of  interest  only  to  the 
trade.  Even  during  the  war  it  was 
felt  that  the  derangement  of  pre-war 
conditions  of  general  oversupply  was 
only  temporary. 

However,  the  continued  undersupply 
at  major  points  of  consumption  and  the 
unheard-of  prices,  affecting  directly  al- 
most every  individual  in  the  country, 
have  combined  to  make  coal  the  most 
discussed  of  necessary  commodities. 
This  has  been  strikingly  evidenced  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  number  and 
character  of  letters  received  asking  for 
information.  While  the  number  asking 
for  information  on  the  technical  points 
of  mining  has  not  decreased,  the  num- 
ber asking  for  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  coal  industry  have 
markedly  increased. 

The  separate  components  which  when 
assembled  make  up  the  whole  coal  situa- 
tion are  mine  operation,  coal  prepara- 
tion, transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization.  Because  of  its  broad  or- 
ganic law  covering  these  points  a^'i  its 
non-partisan  character  the  Bureau  is 
often  able  to  review  these  separate  and 
necessary  components,  to  correlate  them 
and  to  broadly  gage  their  trend.  Thus 
to  the  consumer  the  questions  of  im- 
portance concern  impurities,  kinds  of 
coal  adapted  for  particular  uses,  and 
small  percentage  savings  by  reason  of 
better  equipment.  These  questions 
were  largely  of  academic  interest  when 
coal  cost  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  Now,  however,  the 
continued  higher  price  level  is  bringing 
out  many  devices  and  schemes  to  save 
fuel,  is  causing  the  larger  plants  to  em- 

•Aaslstant  director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 


By  E.  A.  HOLBROOK* 

ploy  technically-trained  combustion  en- 
gineers and  is  stimulating  real  interest 
in  devices  and  ways  to  save  fuel  that 
are  already  on  the  market. 

In  the  aggregate  and  if  continued 
over  a  period  of  time  this  condition  will 
bring  reaction  in  the  coal-producing  in- 
dustry, not  because  it  will  be  possible 
generally  to  substitute  other  fuel  for 
coal  but  because  it  will  tend  to  put  into 
effect  the  15  to  40  per  cent  savings 
in  fuel  that  are  possible  at  most  boiler 
plants,  including  house-heating  devices, 
by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  and  the 
use  of  improved  equipment.  For  this 
reason,  over  a  course  of  years  high 
price  will  surely  lessen  relative  demand. 

Numerous  Substitutes  Appear 

The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  coal 
have  also  been  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  crop  of  substitute 
fuels  and  processes,  many  of  them  with 
considerable  technical  merit.  The  coal 
industry,  however,  should  not  overlook 
that  the  real  test  of  a  substitute  or 
artificially-prepared  fuel  is  not  always 
its  technical  merit,  but  rather  whether 
the  cost  of  producing  the  new  fuel  is 
low  enough  per  ton  to  admit  its  com- 
mercial competition  with  natural  coal 
under  present  and  prospective  prices. 
In  any  case  the  margin  between  profit 
and  loss  is  not  great  and  the  production 
of  an  artificially-prepared  fuel  must  be 
considered  as  a  competitive  business 
rather  than  as  a  development  of  an  in- 
vention having  before  it  a  clear  field. 

There  are  immense  high-grade  coal 
areas  in  the  United  States  still  un- 
touched, and  until  their  possibilities 
have  been  fully  developed,  coal  in  its 
natural  state  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be  the  chief  fuel  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  raw  bituminous  coal  in 
cur  great  cities  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  point  where  it  becomes  a  nuisance 
and  a  possible  menace.  Here,  for  rea- 
sons other  than  cheapness,  a  smokeless 
prepared  fuel  of  reasonable  price  awaits 
a  ready  market. 

The  public  has  been  educated  as  never 


before  to  the  advantages  of  buying  and 
stocking  coal  in  the  seasons  of  small 
demand  and  oversupply.  At  times  this 
is  a  money-saving  operation:  in  every 
case  it  is  an  insurance  against  shutdown 
and  uncertainty  during  the  periods  of 
greatest  demand.  In  spite  of  local 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  practically 
every  kind  of  coal  can  be  stored,  provid- 
ing those  in  charge  have  the  full  avail- 
able information  and  knowledge  of  the 
storage  problem  and  see  that  their 
orders  are  strictly  carried  out. 

In  the  actual  operations  of  mining 
coal  each  year  sees  real  progress.  The 
safety-first  movement,  which  ten  years 
ago  was  largely  humanitarian  in  char- 
acter, has  become  a  commercial  neces- 
sity. No  work  is  projected  or  carried 
out,  no  methods  are  put  into  use,  no 
machinery  installed,  without  consider- 
ing the  real  test:  Is  it  safe?  Practical 
cost  and  technical  excellence  must  take 
second  place  to  safety  qualities. 

There  are,  however,  such  continual 
changes  in  the  methods  and  machinery 
of  coal  mining  that  continual  investi- 
gation of  the  new  hazards  and  formu- 
lation of  rules  safeguarding  them  are 
necessary.  For  example,  electricity, 
which  seemed  ten  years  ago  to  have 
reached  in  mmes  a  high  state  of  use 
and  development,  is  today  spreading  in 
use  and  in  usefulness  in  mines  as  never 
before.  The  simple  rules  and  regula- 
tions formulated  to  safeguard  its  use 
ten  years  ago  are  today  inadequate  and 
possibly  hazardous  in  the  great  modem 
fully-electrified  operation.  Continual 
study  of  new  conditions  must  be  made 
and  recommendations  offered.  The 
problems  are  complex  and  do  not  admit 
of  a  sudden  snap  judgment  or  opinion 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  interested 
parties.  Rather,  long-continued  observa- 
tion and  compilation  of  data,  as  the 
use  of  electricity  underground  becomes 
more  complex,  are  the  only  safe  guides 
in  controlling  its  hazards. 

Never  before  have  such  earnest  ef- 
forts been  made  to  perfect  mechanical 
underground    loading   devices   for   coal 
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mines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
tinual upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  min- 
ing coal  will  greatly  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment and  introduction  of  mechan- 
ical mining  and  loading  devices.  As  in 
other  industries  where  machinery  has 
replaced  hand  labor,  this  will  not  mean 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed but  rather  a  change  of  their 
duties,  and  probably  will  bring  about  in 
turn  a  new  cycle  of  lessened  costs  and 
a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal 
mined. 

With  all  these  and  other  movements 
in  the  industry  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch,  to  co- 
operate, and  to  assist.  It  possesses  and 
desires  no  police  powers;  rather  it  is 
the  one  agency  in  touch  with  coal  min- 
ing in  every  state,  and  through  investi- 
gation and  research  and  by  reason  of 
its  contact  with  the  many  different 
mines  and  conditions  it  is  able  to  point 
out  what  are  believed  to  be  the  best 
practices  and  to  give  direct  co-operation 
where  it  is  asked  for. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  readers 


of  Coal  Age  is  the  fact  that  the  Bu- 
reau during  the  past  year  has  noted  in 
the  coal  industry  a  great  and  unprec- 
edented demand  for  and  absorption  of 
technically-trained  men.  While  this  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  industry,  it  is  doubt- 
less of  deeper  significance.  The  increas- 
ing size  and  depths  of  the  mines,  the 
greater  use  of  machinery  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  available  coal  acreage 
all  necessitate  the  employment  of  men 
who  have  special  training  and  knowl- 
edge. I  believe  that  the  coal-mining 
industry  today,  both  in  the  operating 
and  business  ends,  offers  unusual  op- 
portunity and  advancement  to  the  man 
willing  to  supplement  his  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  with  special 
training. 

The  developments  in  coal  preparation 
should  not  be  overlooked.  With  a  re- 
turn to  normal  the  public,  now  becom- 
ing educated  in  regard  to  coal,  is  go- 
ing to  demand  clean,  well-prepared  coal. 
The  increasing  freight  rates  further  act 
as   a   deterrent   to   shipping   low-grade 


or  high-ash  coals.  Knowledge  of  the 
impurity  sulphur,  its  effect  in  coal  and 
coke  and  the  posiibilities  of  its  removal 
have  attracted  attention  as  never  be- 
fore. Coal-washing,  if  the  price  of  coal 
keeps  at  or  near  its  present  level,  will 
see  a  development  in  processes  and  use 
during  the  next  ten  years  comparable 
only  with  the  progress  made  in  its 
sister  art  of  ore-dressing  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

To  repeat,  coal  has  become  a  matter 
of  prime  national  as  well  as  of  local 
interest.  As  such  I  believe  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are 
increasingly  important.  The  Bureau  is 
working  directly  with  the  coal  industry, 
endeavoring  to  stimulate  safety,  econ- 
omy and  efficiency — it  is  not  engaged, 
as  an  agency  with  police  powers  would 
be,  in  matters  of  a  controversial  na- 
ture— so  that  the  new  year  may  be 
expected  to  be  one  of  continued  con- 
structive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Mines  with  the  continued  co- 
operation of  miners,  officials  and  the 
industry  at  large. 


Problems  and  Accomplishments  of  Retailers  in  1920 

Efforts  of  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  to  Prevent  Government 
Control  of  Coal  Trade  Interfered  with  Contemplated  Constructive  Work 
— In  Sympathy  with  I.C.C.  Regulations  —  Education  in  Cost  Accounting 
and  Closer  Relations   with  Railroads  and  Government  Bodies  Foreseen 

By  Ellery  Gordon* 


A  CROWDED  year  1921.  So  far  as 
the  retail  coal  trade  is  concerned, 
we  have  had  crowded  into  one  year 
everything  which  might  normally  hap- 
pen to  us  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
We  have  had  increased  mine  prices, 
increased  freight  rates,  increased  retail 
wages  and  expenses,  transportation 
difficulties,  strikes,  shortages,  high 
prices,  governmental  investigations, 
grand-jury  indictments,  state-control 
laws,  and  a  national  election. 

Since  the  armistice  most  of  our  at- 
tention has  of  necessity  been  devoted 
to  defensive  measures  against  various 
governmental  regulations  either  threat- 
ened or  imposed,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  continue  the  constructive  work 
for  the  trade  in  \yhich  it  is  the  function 
of  our  associations  to  take  the  lead. 

Car  Supply  Outstanding  Factor 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  it 
was  apparent  that  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
coal  was  to  be  one  of  car  supply  and 
transportation.  The  advisability  of 
conducting  a  nationwide  campaign  to 
urge  early  buying  of  coal  was  discussed 
together  with  the  establishment  of  sea- 
sonal coal  prices  and  freight  rates  as 
an  encouragement.  It  was  decided  that 
such  a  campaign  would  be  of  question- 
able wisdom,  and  later  events  fully 
justified  this  decision. 

•Secretary-manager,  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association. 


As  far  as  retail  trade  was  concerned, 
although  our  orders  were  placed,  we 
did  not  feel  any  alarm  over  the  failure 
to  ship  until  pressure  by  our  customers 
and  the  knowledge  that  large  industrial 
plants  were  bidding  for  our  coal  forced 
us  to  swing  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
market.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
bituminous  in  the  early  summer. 

The  absolute  inability  of  the  coal 
trade  legally  or  effectively  to  agree  on 


a  united  plan  of  distribution,  so  that 
New  England  and  the  Northwest  would 
be  insured  of  their  tonnage  in  time  to 
avoid  disaster,  brought  about  a  demand 
for  a  Fuel  Administrator.  The  leaders 
of  the  coal  trade,  however,  succeeded  in 
averting  such  a  grave  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  It  was  im- 
mediate action  that  was  needed  and 
there  was  no  machinery  ready  nor  was 
there  time  to  set  any  up. 

Commerce  Commission  Takes  Hold 

At  this  point  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  encouragement 
from  the  railroad  association  and  the 
leading  coal  organizations,  declared  au 
emergency  and  took  charge  under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920. 

Its  first  steps  were  the  issuance  of 
priorities  for  New  England  and  the 
Northwest,  with  spe^'fic  daily  shipments 
provided;  the  issuance  of  orders  in- 
tended to  force  prompt  unloading  by 
consignees,  and  orders  permitting  the 
assignment  of  cars  for  loading  for  pre- 
ferred consumers,  such  as  public  util- 
ities. The  National  Retail  Coal  Mer- 
chants Association  immediately  an- 
nounced its  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  all  these  orders  and  took  steps  to 
co-operate  in  every  reasonable  manner. 

It  was  during  July  that  the  greatest 
confusion  seemed  to  exist  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  entire  country  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  coal  panic.  Prices 
were,  of  course,  abnormal,  particularly 
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for  bituminouH.  The  peak  of  the  an- 
thraciU'  derrmrid  had  not  yet  been 
reached.  TheKc  conditionH  were,  of 
courHG,  brouKht  about  largely  by  the 
Hhorta(;e  of  transportation  faciliticH, 
emphasized  at  certain  destination  points 
by  local  railroad  strikes. 

Production  increasc^d  8t<;adily  durinjf 
the  fall,  as  it  always  does,  until  it 
rc!ached  a  peak  during  the  early  winter 
weeks—it  has  relieved  the  bituminous 
situation  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
8catter(!d  points.  KecoKnizinjf,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  acute  shortages 
in  certain  localities,  arranj;:ements  were 
made  whereby  the  National  Itctail  Coal 
Merchants  Association  could,  throu^ch 
the  National  ('oal  Association,  obtain 
shipments  to  thos(!  retailers  who  were 
HutTcnnK.  Relief  was  thus  afforded  at 
points  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, not;ibly  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois. At  lh«!  same  time  local  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  ('hicago  Coal  Mer- 
chants Association,  made  similar  co- 
operative arran^cf!ni<!nts  with  the  op- 
erators and  gradually  the  distribution 
inequalities  were  to  a  lar^e  extent 
cleared  up. 

The  crisis  in  the  anthracite  situation 
did  not  come  to  a  head  until  about  the 
time  when  bituminous  was  quieting 
down.  Bituminous  prices  receded  im- 
mediately after  the  action  of  the  opera- 
tors in  response  to  the  demand  of  At- 
torney-General Palmer,  although  this 
action  probably  had  less  real  effect  up- 
on th(-  market  than  did  the  gradually 
Increased  production  and  the  improve- 
ment in  transportation. 

The  panic  d(;mand  for  anthracite  dur- 
in^f  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  to  some 
extent  assuapred  by  very  p:ood  produc- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  .Justice  has 
again,  seconded  by  Mr.  Calder,  forced 
the  organization  of  anthracite  operators 
to  tak(;  action  with  regard  to  prices.  As 


a  result,  the  market  has  declined,  al- 
though there  is  some  high-priced  coal 
.Htill   running. 

PVom  the  retailers'  standpoint  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  extremely  high 
market  has  been  the  criticism  heaped 
upon  the  retail  trade  when  we  have 
been  obliged  to  increase  our  prices  in 
accordance  with  the  prices  we  had  to 
pay,  and  the  losses  we  were  obliged 
to  take  where  we  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  increase  our  prices  in  accordance 
with  the  increased  costs.  It  has  been 
surprising  to  find  a  considerable  ele- 
ment among  the  retail  branch  of  the 
trade  which  is  not  so  violently  opposed 
to  government  control  as  it  was  some 
months  ago. 

RKTAILKK     llAKIMKIi    ON     AlI>     SJIJKH 

The  retailer  has  been  subjected  not 
only  to  indifference  in  the  matter  of 
shipments  on  his  contracts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  shipments  where  contracts  have 
never  been  the  rule  and  moral  obliga- 
tions should  have  been  recognized,  but 
he  has  been  subjected  also  to  public 
f  riticism,  and  in  only  a  few  instances 
where  the  local  retail  organizations 
were  most  efficient  have  they  succeeded 
In  convincing  the  public  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  unconscionable  profiteering  on 
his  part. 

As  in  the  case  of  bituminous,  the 
National  Association  has  called  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  anthracite  operators  and 
shippers  to  dozens  of  cases  where  the 
retailers'  tonnage  had  fallen  behind 
<!ven  last  year's  tonnage,  which  is  not  a 
fair  measure.  In  some  cases  shippers 
have  responded  but  in  a  larger  number 
of  cases  there  has  been  an  apparent  in- 
difference. 

There  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  we  know,  a  joint  coal  trade  com- 
mittee, representing  producers,   whole- 


salers and  retailers.  This  committee 
has  held  several  meetings  at  which 
problems  of  the  coal  trade  were  dis- 
cussed, and  if  these  problems  are  prop- 
erly solved  it  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  coal 
trade.  The  formation  and  activities  of 
this  general  committee  are  distinctly 
in  the  public  interest. 

To  summarize,  our  activities  in  1920 
were  largely  governed  by  the  develop- 
ments of  the  general  market,  with  the 
exception  of  the  groundwork  for  cost 
accounting  activities  and  the  continua- 
tion of  efforts  to  bring  about  a  resizing 
of  anthracite.  The  advantages  to  the 
individual  retailers  through  our  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ments of  the  summer  and  autumn  are 
too  apparent  to  require  enumeration. 

The  writer  believes  that  we  are  now 
at  a  point  where  we  can  look  to  the 
future  for  constructive  work  with  less 
byplay  on  account  of  the  after-effects 
of  the  great  war.  For  the  National 
Association  and  its  affiliations  he  can 
see  the  actual  national  enforcement  of 
the  uniform  claim  rules  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  collection  service  among  all 
the  state  and  local  organizations.  He 
can  see  an  aggressive  and  progressive 
campaign  with  no  expiration  limit  as  to 
time,  having  for  its  purpose  the  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  trade  in  proper  cost- 
accounting  methods.  He  can  see  the 
successful  continuation  of  our  relations 
with  the  railroads  and  governmental 
bodies  in  furtherance  of  public  interest. 
He  can  see  the  development  of  an  in- 
formation service  in  a  statistical  way 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  individual 
retailer,  which  is  an  absolute  nc'-sBity 
to  his  organization. 

Last,  but  not  least,  he  .lopcii  "  .  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  nu  ity 
for  proper  financing  of  retail  orgbinza- 
tions. 


Coal-Minc^  Fatalities  in  1920  Shrink  7  Per  Cen 
Although  Output  Is  16  Per  Cent  Greater* 


REPORTS  received  by  the  U.  S. 
Hureau  of  Mines  from  state  mine 
inspectors  indicate  a  reduction  of  about 
7  per  cent  in  the  number  oi  f  oal-mine 
fatalities  during  the  first  elev<-:i  months 
of  1920  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the;  previous  year. 

The  figures  show  that  the  number  of 
lives  lost  was  1,983,  a  decrease  of  163 
from  the  II -month  record  of  1919.  This 
reduction  in  the  number  of  fatalities  is 
particularly  gratifying  because  it  was 
accomi)iinie(l  by  an  increase  of  ahout 
10  j)er  cent  in  the  output  of  coal.  J're- 
liminary  figures  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  show  that  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  from  January  to  November, 
1920,  was  approximately  58^,000.000 
tons,  about  84,000,000  tons  more  than 
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By  W.  W.  ADAMS+ 

was  produced  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1919.  The  fatality  rate  in 
1920  was  3.39  per  million  tons  mined 
and  4.28  per  million  tons  in  1919. 

Judging  on  Working-Time  Basis 

Complete  information  is  not  available 
to  show  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
coal  mining  either  in  1919  or  1920. 
However,  if  we  use  the  record  for  1918 
as  a  basis,  we  may  estimate  the  total 
number  of  days  of  labor  performed  by 
all  (!mployees  in  1919  and  1920,  which 
represents  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  employees  were  exposed  to 
the  hazards  of  mining.  Such  an  esti- 
mate enables  one  to  judge,  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy,  the  fatality 
rates  for  the  past  two  years  on  a  uni- 
form  working-time   basis. 

For  1918  the  record  shows  that  762,- 
426    employees    performed    196,491,984 


days  of  labor  and  produced  678,211,904 
tons  of  coal,  a  daily  average  of  3.45 
tons  per  man.  Assuming  that  the  indi- 
vidual daily  output  has  not  fallen  below 
this  record,  the  production  figures  for 
the  last  two  years  show  that  the  total 
working  time  during  the  calendar  years 
1919  and  1920  was,  roughly  speaking, 
(•(luivalent  to  158,000,000  man-days  and 
187,000,000  man-days,  respectively. 

Based  upon  the  number  of  full-time 
(300-day)  workers,  therefore,  the  fatal- 
ity rate  per  thousand  employees  was 
3.94  in  1918,  and  is  estimated  at  4.39  for 
1919  and  3.29  for  1920. 

Considered  by  causes  the  most  not- 
able decrease  in  fatalities  was  in  the 
number  due  to  explosives.  This  class 
of  accidents  showed  a  reduction  of 
about  44  per  cent.  There  also  was  a 
gratifying  decrease  in  the  number  killed 
in    explosions    of    gas    and    coal    dust. 
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Practically  no  change  occurred  in  fatal- 
ities due  to  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  or  to 
the  use  of  underground  haulage.  Sur- 
face accidents  caused  by  mine  cars  and 
locomotives  and  railway  cars  decreased 
about  19  per  cent. 


FATALITIES    IN    COAL    MINES    IN  UNITED 

STATES,  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDED  NOV. 

30,   1919  AND   1920 

UNDERGROUND 

Killed 

1919  1920 

Fallf  of  roof,  (coal,  rock,  etc.) : 

At  working  face 607  504 

In  room  or  chamber 107  1 88 

On  road,  entry,  or  gangway 152  167 

On  slope II  10 

Fall  of  face  or  pillar  coal: 

At  working  face 116  104 

On  road,  entry  or  gang  way 22  27 

Mine  cars  and  locomotives: 

Switching  and  spragging 10  7 

Coupling  cars 4  II 

Falling  from  trips 17  28 

Run  over  by  car  or  motor 1 39  1 37 

Caught  between  car  and  rib 1 00  89 

Caught  between  car  and  roof  while  riding  22  15 

Runaway  car  or  trip 37  33 

Miscellaneous 26  33 

Gas  explosions  and  burning  gas: 

Due  to  open  light 63  59 

Due  to  defective  safety  lamps 22  7 

Due  to  electric  arc 19  10 

Due  to  shot 6  II 

Due  to  explosions  of  powder 2  II 

Miscellaneous 28  18 

Coal-dust    explosions      (including    gas 
and  dust  combined) : 

Due  to  open  light 22  3 

Due  to  defective  safety  lamps 

Due  to  electric  arc 

Due  to  shot 13  17 

Due  to  explosions  of  powder I  5 

Miscellaneous I 

Explosives: 

Transportation 96  5 

Charging 14  6 

Suffocation 3  4 

Drilling  into  old  holes 3 

Striking  in  loose  rock  or  coal 

Thawing 

Caps,  detonators,  etc 3  4 

Unguarded  shots 2  2 

Returned  too  soon 5  8 

Premature  shot 49  47 

Sparks  from  match,  lamp  or  candle 7  7 

Delayed  blast 2  9 

Shot  breaking  through  rib  or  pillar 6  I 

Miscellaneous _. 10  14 

Suffocation  from  mine  gases II  16 

Electricity: 

Direct  contact  with  trolley  wire 37  26 

Bar  or  tool  striking  trolley  wire 2  3 

Contact  wi*h  mining  machine 4  II 

Contact  with  machine  feed  wire 12  9 

Contact  with  haulage  motor 2  3 

Miscellaneous 8  16 

Animals 2  5 

Mining  machines  (other  than  8c) 25  36 

Mine  fires  (burned,  suffocated,  etc.) 22  a   \ 

Other  causes: 

Fall  of  person 4  2 

Machinery  (other  than  10) 3  2 

Rush  of  coal  or  gob 14  7 

Falling  timber 20  7 

Suffocation  in  cliutes 2  5 

Hand  tools,  axes,  bars,  etc 

Nails,  splinters,  etc 1 

Miscellaneous 18  10 

IN  SHAFT 

Falling  down  shafts  or  slopes 20  23 

Objects  falling  down  shafts  or  slopes 6  8 

(5age,  skip  or  bucket: 

Runaway • 8  7 

Riding  with  rock  or  coal 1  2 

Riding  with  timber  or  tools 2 

Struck  by 4  4 

Miscellaneous 5  2 

Other  causes: 

Overwinding 

Breaking  of  cables 

Miscellaneous 2  4 

SURFACE 

Mine  cars  and  mine  Idcomotives 64  47 

Electricity 10  17 

Machinery 20  20 

Boiler  explosions  or  bursting  steam  pipes         5  4 

Railway  cars  and  locomotives 19  20 

Other  causes: 

Explosives '  12 

Fall  of  per.son 15  12 

Falling  objects  (derricks,  booms,  etc.) .....  7  7 

Suffocation  in  chute,  bin  or  culm 3  5 

Falls  or  slides  of  rock  or  coal 10  5 

Steam  shovels I 

Hand  tools I 

Miscellaneous 12  20 

Grand  total 2,146  1,983 

i'l)  S'x  additional  fata  itie^    by  mine  fire  occurred 

Nov.  16  a    Ear'.irg  on,  Ky.     Reports  from  Kentucky 

ate  inoomplete. 


Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  re- 
sulting from  explosions  of  gas  and  coal 
dust,  123  were  reported  in  sufficient  de- 
tail to  show  the  specific  causes  of  the 
accidents.  Of  the  latter  number,  50  per 
cent  were  caused  by  open  lights,  23  per 
cent  were  due  to  shots,  and  13  per  cent 
resulted  from  explosions  of  powder. 
The  electric  arc  was  responsible  for  8 
per  cent  and  about  6  per  cent  were  re- 
ported as  having  been  due  to  defective 
safety  lamps. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FATALITIES  DUE  TO  GAS 

AND  COAL  DUST  EXPLOSIONS,  JANUARY 

TO  NOVEMBER,  1919  AND  1920 

1919       1920 

Due  to  open  light 57  5  50.4 

Due  to  defective  safety  lamp 14.9  5.7 

Due  to  electric  arc 12.8  8.1 

Duetoshot 12.8  22.8 

Due  to  explosions  of  powder 2.0  13.0 

Totals 1 00 .  0      1 00.0 

Concerning  fifty-two  fatalities  due  to 
electricity,  50  per  cent  were  caused  by 
direct  contact  with  trolley  wires  and 
21  per  cent  by  contact  with  mining 
machines.  Seventeen  per  cent  were 
caiised  by  contact  with  machine  feed 
wires.  Less  than  6  per  cent  each  were 
caused  by  bars  or  tools  striking  trolley 
wires  and  by  contact  with  haulage 
motors. 

PERCENTAGE     OF     FATALITIES     DUE     TO 
ELECTRICITY,  JANUARY  TO  NOV- 
EMBER, 1919AND  1920. 

1919       1920 

Direct  contact  with  trolley  wire 64 . 9  50.0 

Bar  or  tool  striking  trolley  wire 3.5  5.8 

Contact  with  mining  machine 7.0  21.1 

Contact  with  machine  feed  wire 21.1  17.3 

Contact  with  haulage  motor _. .  3.5  5.8 

Totals 100.0     100.0 


Accidents  caused  by  underground 
haulage  equipment  resulted  in  the  death 
of  353  men,  or  two  less  than  the  num- 
ber thus  killed  in  the  first  11-month 
period  of  1919.  Of  these  accidents,  suf- 
ficient information  concerning  320  of 
them  was  received  to  show  the  per- 
centage due  to  each  cause,  according  to 
the  following  table,  which  also  gives 
comparative  figures  for  1919: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FATALITIES  DUE  TO  .MINE 

CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVK.S  UNDERGROUND, 

JANUARY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1919  AND  1920. 

1919       1920 

Switching  and  spragging 3.0  22 

Coupling  cars 12  3.5 

Falling  from  trijw 5.2  8.6 

Run  over  by  car  or  motor 42.3  42.9 

Caught  between  car  and  rib 30.4  27.8 

Caught   between   car   and   roof   while 

riding 6.7  4.7 

Runaway  car  or  trip 112  10.3 

Totals 100.0     100.0 

The  principal  mine  disasters  re- 
ported in  1920  were:  April  14,  Dawson 
mines  Nos.  1  and  6,  Dawson,  N.  M.,  dust 
explosion,  5  killed;  May  3,  Submarine 
mine,  Clinton,  Ind.,  gas  explosion,  5 
killed;  June  2,  Ontario  mine,  Cokeburg, 
Pa.,  gas  explosion,  6  killed;  July  19, 
Union  mine,  Renton,  Pa.,  gas  explosion, 
9  killed;  July  26,  No.  6  mine.  Sublet, 
Wyo.,  explosion  of  powder  magazine,  8 
killed;  August  21,  No.  19  mine,  Deg- 
nan,  Okla.,  gas  explosion,  10  killed; 
November  16,  Arnold  mine,  Earlington, 
Ky.,  mine  fire,  6  killed;  November  23, 
Parrish  mine,  Parrish,  Ala.,  gas  ex- 
plosion, 12  killed.  These  eight  disasters 
resulted  in  the  death  of  61  men,  as 
compared  with  nine  similar  disasters  in 
1919  which  caused  the  death  of  201  men. 


New  York  Retail  Industry  Organically  Sound 

Shortage  of  Supply  in  1920  Coupled  with  Investigations 
and  Threat  of  Government  Control  Made  the  Coal 
Dealer's  Lot  Precaiious — Turning  Point  Has  Been  Reached 

By  Arthur  F.  Rice* 


DURING  the  year  the  retail  coal 
trade  had  almost  everything 
handed  to  it  excepting  enough  coal  to 
do  business  with.  The  preparation  of 
certain  coals  has  been — and  still  is — 
something  not  to  be  mentioned  in  polite 
society,  and  the  absolute  shortage  in 
shipments,  very  little  coal  being  weighed 
at  the  tidewater  ports  and  everything 
lost  or  stolen  in  transit  coming  directly 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  retailers, 
caused  no  end  of  trouble  and  financial 
loss.  The  degradation  item,  even  after 
the  small  sizes  screened  out  have  been 
reclaimed,  is  another  feature  of  cost 
of  which  the  public  know  nothing,  but 
which  helps  to  put  red  figures  on  the 
retailers'  books. 

Overhead  expenses  did  not  decrease 
and  smaller  tonnages  correspondingly 
reduced  profits,  so  that  in  spite  of  ab- 
normally high  prices,  the  retail  coal 
merchant  did  not  profit  thereby  even 
to  a  reasonable  extent. 

As  if  these  difficulties  were  not  suffi- 
cient,   there    have    been    investigations 


•Commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City. 


of  one  sort  or  another  into  the  re- 
tailer's business;  he  has  been  put  under 
suspicion  of  profiteering.  In  some  cases 
his  books  were  seized.  The  newspapers 
have  been  full  of  rumors  as  to  his  prob- 
able fate  and  grave  and  reverend  Sen- 
ators have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  be  put  under  government 
control.  Certainly  if  there  were  no 
prospect  of  an  improvement  in  his  af- 
fairs the  lot  of  the  man  who  puts  his 
time  and  money  'nto  the  retail  coal 
business  would  not  be  a  happy  one. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  turning  point 
has  been  reached  and  that  a  return  to 
something  like  a  normal  state  of  af- 
fairs may  be  expected  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future. 

Granting  as  a  rule,  although  it  does 
not  hold  in  all  cases,  that  the  operating 
costs  of  the  individual  producers  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  companies  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  ditTerential. 
such  as  was  granted  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  never  found  any- 
one who  could  satisfactorily  explain 
why  this  differential  should  amount  to 
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$5  or  $6  per  ton,  as  was  the  case  for 
some  months.  It  has  worked  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  dealers,  especially 
those  dependent  upon  the  individual 
shippers  for  their  supply. 

Consumers,  in  theit  anxiety  to  keep 
warm,  are  not  saying  much  about  prices 
now,  but  later  on,  when  they  can  afford 
to  discriminate,  they  are  not  going  to 
forget  what,  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  looked  to  them  like  extortion. 
It  is  an  absolutely  uneconomic  condi- 
tion which  cannot  last;  but  if  it  should 
continue  much  longer,  it  is  apparent 
to  every  thinking  man  that  the  govern- 
ment will  step  in  and  regulate  the  coal 
industry  out  of  hand. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that 
when  the  wide  price  differences  between 
individual  and  company  coals  are  in  a 
large  measure  equalized,  when  the 
mines  operate  on  full  time  and  labor 
becomes  more  plentiful  and  efficient — 
and  possibly  cheaper — the  old  basis  on 
which  the  dealer  was  enabled  to  figure 
his  selling  price  will  again  prevail.  It 
is  likely,  too,  that  the  policy,  which 
was  allowed  to  lapse  last  year,  of  re- 


ducing the  wholesale  prices  50c.  in  the 
spring  will  be  restored. 

As  to  the  investigations  into  the  an- 
thracite business,  which  have  been 
much  in  evidence  of  late  and  seem  to  be 
gathering  momentum  in  certain  direc- 
tions, the  retail  trade  need  feel  little 
apprehension.  We  have  already  come 
though  several  such  experiences  un- 
scathed, for  the  very  good  reason  that 
we  have  had  nothing  to  conceal.  When- 
ever there  has  been  doubt  as  to  which 
way  we  should  go  we  have  taken  the 
safe  path.  By  the  continuance  of  that 
policy  we  shall  neither  frequent  the 
courts  nor  languish  in  jail.  There  are 
fewer  dealers  here  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  handled  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country,  which  is  a  matter  worth 
thinking  about.  The  business  is  an 
absolutely  essential  one,  even  if  not 
always  thoroughly  popular.  It  may 
have  a  headache  or  a  stomach  ache  once 
in  a  while,  and  has  a  slight  nervous 
spell  now,  but  its  heart  and  lungs  seem 
to  be  all  right,  and  I  believe  we  need 
not  worry  about  its  ultimate  complete 
recovery. 


Declares  Need  of  Organization  by  Coal  Trade' 

Organized  in  1917  to  Acquaint  Members  with  Regula- 
tions of  Fuel  Administration,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  Has  Steadily  Grown — Margin  for 
Physical    Handling   Increased   from    15c.    to    26-35c. 

THE  need  for  organized  effort  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  coal  trade 
directed  toward  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  its  members  is  a  subject 
upon  which  in  the  past  there  has  been 
a  great  divergence  of  opinion,  but 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
necessary  process  of  education  along 
this  line  has  been  quite  rapid,  until 
today  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
progressive  member  of  the  trade  who 
is  not  a  member  of  at  least  one  coal 
association,  and,  in  numerous  cases,  of 
as  many  as  three  or  four. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  Inc.,  was  formed  in 
October,  1917,  primarily  as  a  means 
of  keeping  members  informed  as  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration. When  it  is  remembered 
that  Dr.  Garfield's  orders  when  com- 
bined form  a  volume  of  upward  of  six 
hundred  pages,  applying  to  no  one  coal 
man's  business,  but  with  which  each  was 
charged  with  being  familiar,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  secretary  who  did  the 
work  had  quite  a  job. 

In  most  of  the  work  of  a  trade  or- 
ganization it  is  difficult  to  trace  di- 
rect dollars  and  cents  return  to  mem- 
bers. It  is  always  gratifying  to  the  of- 
ficer charged  with  the  work  when  he 
can  point  directly  to  a  specific  thing 
which  has  had  that  kind  of  result  for 
his  members.  There  are  several  in- 
stances of  this  kind  in  the  record  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of    New    York,    the    most    definite    of 


♦An  interview  with  Charles  S.  Allen,  sec- 
retarr  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York. 


CHARLES    S.    ALLEN 

Secretary  N.   Y.  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 

Associ.ition 

which  is  the  additional  margin  above 
the  15c.  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration for  "physically  handled"  coal. 

While  many  in  authority  held  that 
the  rule  in  the  purchasing  agent  reg- 
ulations  was   not   meant   to   cover   the 


service  rendered  by  the  Tidewater 
wholesaler,  we  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining from  the  Fuel  Administration 
a  ruling  that  resulted  in  the  fixing  of 
margins  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  England  States  ranging  from 
20  to  35c.  per  ton  instead  of  the  pre- 
viously fixed  15c.  On  the  tonnage  han- 
dled to  the  destinations  covered  by 
these  allowances  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands dollars  went  into  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  trade  to  help  defray 
the  extraordinary  expenses  under  which 
they  were  laboring  at  that  time. 

The  formation  and  continuation  of 
trade  organizations  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation and,  like  every  other  educational 
process,  is  by  its  very  nature  slow;  but 
the  result  of  the  work  done  in  New 
York  is  shown  in  a  most  gratifying  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  Whole- 
sale Coal  Trade  Association  from  28 
members  in  October,  1917,  to  109  mem- 
bers in  1920. 

Many  problems  of  mutual  interest  to 
members  of  the  trade  are  continually 
arising  and  there  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  having  a  central  place  where 
the  effect  on  the  various  individuals  of 
such  problems  may  be  considered  and, 
by  consolidation  and  co-operation,  ef- 
forts may  better  be  directed  to  a  prompt 
and   proper   solution   of  the   same. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
that  can  be  performed  by  the  trade 
association  is  to  see  that  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  its  public  relations  is 
given  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  newspapers  and  popular  periodi- 
cals. 

Within  the  scope  of  my  observation 
there  is  certainly  no  trade  which  has 
needed  that  sort  of  representation  more 
sadly  than  has  the  coal  business.  It 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  ilify  and 
misrepresent  the  coal  man  an  .  his  bu.=  i- 
ness  in  all  its  phases.  Thif-  has  been 
due  to  a  fact  as  to  which  u  is  fulile 
to  close  one's  eyes — that  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  trade;  but  these  hav* 
been  multiplied  and  magnified  and  'jsed 
as  typical  of  the  trade  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  were  but  isolated  cases. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  habit  of 
the  coal  man  in  the  past  that  he  has 
permitted  these  attacks  to  go  by  de- 
fault, and  as  a  consequence  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  warranted  has 
become  widespread. 

With  an  association  properly  of- 
ficered and  equipped  for  disseminating 
accurate  information  on  coal  matters, 
the  members  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity exhibit  an  entire  willingness  to  go 
to  it  as  a  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  very  generally  use  the  mat- 
ter supplied  to  them — so  much  so  that 
while  the  efforts  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  in 
this  direction  have  been  restricted  to 
the  local  field,  the  treatment  re- 
ceived has  been  cordial  and  gratifying. 
Whereas  at  one  time  it  was  the  excep- 
tion to  give  the  coal  man's  side  of  the 
story,  now  there  is  hardly  an  occur- 
rence of  importance  in  which  he  is  not 
given  full  opportunity  to  tell  his  story, 
which  must  result  in  a  changed  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  public. 
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Calder  Presents  Coal  Bill;  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  La  FoUette  Chairman 


SENATOR  CALDER,  of  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  presented  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  coal  industry  by  pub- 
licity of  costs  of  mining  and  sale  of 
coal  through  existing  government  agen- 
cies. Although  other  coal  bills  in  Con- 
gress as,  for  instance,  the  Freling- 
huysen  mefl;j(tires  of  last  session,  which 
are  now  pending,  have  been  referred  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Calder  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  of  which 
Senator  La  Fpllette,  of  Wisconsin, 
is  chairman,  and  of  which  Senator 
Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the 
Calder  committee,  out  of  which  the  coal 
bill  has  developed,  is  a  member. 

The  bill  as  introduced  by  Senator 
Calder  (S.  4828)  seeks  to  impress  coal 
with  a  public  interest,  the  title  read- 
ing: "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gather- 
ing of  information  respecting  owner- 
ship of  coal  and  ov^mership,  production, 
distribution,  costs,  sales  and  profits  in 
the  coal  industry  and  trade,  and  for 
publication  of  same,  and  to  recognize 
and  declare  coal  and  its  production  and 
distribution  charged  with  public  inter- 
est and  use,  and  to  supply  Congress 
with  information  relating  to  the  coal 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  legislating 
respecting  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, the  public  health,  taxation  and 
other  matters,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  calls  for  monthly  or  other 
reports  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion; investigations  and  reports  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to 
car  supply  and  mine  ratings;  weekly 
reports  by  the  Geological  Survey;  the 
licensing  of  coal  operators  and  dealers; 
control  of  the  coal  industry  by  the 
President  in  an  emergency;  the  pro- 
hibition of  interlocking  arrangements  in 
the  coal  industry  the  same  as  were 
legislated  against  in  the  Clayton  rail- 
road bill;  a  coal  brokers'  tax;  investi- 
gations by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  con- 
cerning storage,  inspecting  and  grad- 
ing of  coal  and  investigations  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  to  the  welfare 
of  the  miners. 

To  inaugurate  .the  work  the  bill  pro- 
poses appropriations  of  $10,000  each 
for  the  Geological  Survey  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  $25,- 
000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Calder  issued  the  following 
statements  in  regard  to  the  bill,  the 
first  in  the  Senate  in  presenting  the 
measure,  and  the  second  from  his  com- 
mittee, the  latter  explaining  in  more 
detail  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
pi-esenting  the  proposed  legislation: 

Senator  Calder  in  the  Senate 

"Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  certain  regulations  of  the 
coal  industry  based  on  the  committee's 
work  thus  far.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  that   additional  legisla- 
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tion  will  be  found  necessary,  but  the 
committee  feels  that  this  bill  should 
be  introduced  and  considered  promptly 
at  this  time.  A  constant,  sufficient  coal 
supply  at  reasonable  prices  is  su  essen- 
tial to  public  health  that  we  feel  any- 
thing which  looks  toward  that  object 
may  fairly  be  considered  emergency 
legislation." 

Statement  by  Calder  Committee 

"Primarily  this  is  a  bill  to  provide 
for  current  regular  impartial  publicity 
by  reports  through  government  agen- 
cies of  essential  facts  concerning  the 
coal  industry  and  trade  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned,  instead  of  having  the 
facts  gathered  by  those  in  the  indus- 
try and  used  or  divulged  only  as  suits 
their  whim  or  purpose. 

"Our  investigation  has  disclosed:  (1) 
That  even  after  enjoining  a  govern- 
ment agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, from  gathering  such  facts  for 
general  use  and  dissemination  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  through  its  na- 
tional association  and  in  branches  have 
gathered  from  its  members  all  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  requested 
and  many  more  items,  and,  (2)  that 
while  these  facts  were  then  known  to 
the  coal  operators  they  have  induced 
biased  and  self-serving  publicity  propa- 
ganda, even  boasting  of  having  gotten 
their  story  out  through  the  Associated 
Press  as  Associated  Press  news. 

"Your  committee  believes  a  regular 
and  impartial  disclosure  of  the  facts  of 
the  industry  by  districts  as  to  supply 
and  mine  costs  and  prices  will  do  much 
to  prevent  continuance  or  recurrence  of 
profiteering. 

"To  enforce  the  giving  of  accurate 
figures  the  bill  proposes  a  licensing 
system  of  all  operators  and  dealers  con- 
ditioned normally  only  on  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  required  information.  In 
any  emergency  threatening  either  un- 
reasonable prices  or  shortage  of  coal 
supply  and  public  health,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  fix  thereupon  maximum 
prices,  commissions  and  margins,  over 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  situation  may  warrant, 
and  he  may  then  revoke  the  license  of 
anyone  charging  higher  than  the  maxi- 
mum prices  fixed,  and  each  such  ex- 
cess charging  is  also  made  a  mis- 
demeanor. This  section  also  authorizes 
the  President  to  deal  in  coal  and  con- 
trol its  production,  movement  and  dis- 
tribution, so  as  to  put  the  government 
and  not  those  self-interested  in  control 
in  such  an  emergency  when  the  usual 
laws  of  trade  are  in  suspense,  but  lim- 
ited only  to  the  continuance  of  the 
emergency  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

"While  profiteering  has  been  both 
proven  and  admitted,  there  exists  con- 
troversy as  to  exactly  who  is  respon- 


sible and  to  what  extent.  For  example, 
as  to  the  900,000  tons  purchased  by  the 
War  Department  on  the  spot  market 
in  1920  the  figures  show  that  an  aver- 
age mine  price  greater  than  a  reason- 
able original  mine  price  separated  such 
price  from  what  the  government  was 
fqgped  to  pay — to  wit:  an  excess  of 
$3.80  per  ton  average  for  the  whole 
amount  bought.  How  many  resales  and 
profits  this  represents  in  the  different 
instances  only  a  complete  tracing  of 
each  carload  will  disclose. 

"To  meet  such  a  situation — and  the 
committee  feels  that  such  legislation 
will  be  helpful  on  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  other  lines — the  bill  has  a  pro- 
vision taxing  brokers'  sales  above  a 
certain  margin  for  the  sale  of  coal  had 
direct  from  the  producer  and  taxing 
such  sales  to  a  much  greater  point  on 
subsequent  or  useless  pyramiding  sales 
between  dealers.  This  is  calculated  to 
drive  coal  in  a  direct  channel  from 
producers  to  consumers  and  keep  it 
out  of  the  whirlpool  of  endless  com- 
missions and  margins. 

"To  prevent  profiteering  through 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  concerns,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  become  quite  general, 
the  bill  provides  against  such  inter- 
ested inside  dealings  by  provisions 
similar  to  Section  10  of  the  Clayton 
Act  prohibiting  such  dealings  in  the 
case  of  railroads. 

"The  bill  is  based  on  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  on  interstate  com- 
merce, and  on  the  taxing  powers. 

Co-ordinates  Existing  Agencies 

"The  bill  does  not  set  up  any  new 
governmental  machinery  but  utilizes 
the  experienced  agencies  in  existence, 
chiefly  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Geological  Survey.  It  lessens 
duplication  and  provides  for  co-ordina- 
tion, thus  lessening  rather  than  increas- 
ing uselessly  the  burden  put  on  indus- 
try. It  also  provides  power  to  classify 
those  in  the  industry,  with  power  to 
grant  reasonable  exemptions  by  class 
where  the  burden  would  be  too  great 
and  of  little  or  no  value. 

"Individual  names  and  price  and  cost 
data  are  not  to  be  divulged  under  pen- 
alty, except  in  cases  of  profiteering, 
when  the  names  and  prices  must  be 
public,  or  under  other  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  only  on  resolu- 
tion signed  by  a  majority  of  the  re- 
sponsible commissioners. 

"The  committee  and  its  staff  have 
quite  carefully  considered  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  have  taken  con- 
siderable counsel  on  them,  and  we  be- 
lieve its  prompt  enactment  will  be  a 
distinct  forward  step  and  will  accom- 
plish much  both  as  a  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive measure." 


This  plant  has  434  Koppers  ovens  using  about  2,500,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum  and  producing  about  1,900,000  tons  of  coke.  The. 
whole  coal  output  of  Arkan.sas  or  Texas  could  be  put  into  these 
ovens  and  still  they  would  be  asking  for  more.  The  growth 
In  the  number  of  byproduct  ovens  still  continues  and  the  oven 
has   reached  such  a  place  in   the  coke  field  that  the  work  of  the 


BYPRODUCT  COKE  PLANT  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 

beehive  ovens  will  largely  be  to  take  care  of  the  peak  load  of  the 
coke  demand.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  by- 
product oven  is  widening  the  coke  market.  Byproduct  coke  la 
being  used  for  domestic  purposes  whereas  beehive  coke  rarely 
entered  that  market  being  too  expensive  and  being  produced  so  far 
from  the  place  of  consumption  that  freight  rates  were  prohibitory. 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall* 

New  York  City 

PROGRESS  in  coal  mining  during 
1920  has  been  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  adaptations  of  the  methods 
of  the  metal  industry.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  development  should 
come,  for  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
late  has  largely  taken  form  from  with- 
out. The  electric  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try furnished  the  models  from  which 
our  mine  locomotives  have  been  adapted. 
The  civil  engineers  have  given  us  con- 
crete as  a  means  of  lining  our  shafts, 
and  from  thenv  we  have  learned  the 
value  of  gunite.  From  the  railroad  en- 
gineers we  have  derived  the  stripping 
shovel,  the  pneumatic  drill  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  drag  scraper. 

From  general  industrial  engineers 
we  have  taken  the  conveyor.  From 
architects  we  have  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  stucco  which  in  some  mines  is 
now  being  used  for  brattices.  The 
multiblade  fan  had  its  first  development 
for  ventilating  buildings  and  for  creat- 
ing a  draft  for  boiler  furnaces.  From 
that  it  was  introduced  into  mining. 
From  the  bridge  engineer  we  have  re- 
ceived the  structural  steel  of  our  tip- 
ples. The  automobile  industry  has 
afforded  us  the  gasoline  locomotive. 

From  the  chemist  came  carbide, 
though  Acheson  was  indeed  not  trained 
as  chemist,  and  from  the  electric  illumi- 
nating engineers  came  the  electric  cap 
lamp.  From  the  electrician  proper 
came  the  storage  battery  and  the  loco- 
motive thus  propelled.  Many,  therefore 
are  the  obligations  of  the  coal  industry 
to  its  sister  crafts. 

Mining  Engineers  World  Famous 

In  earlier  days,  when  Great  Britain 
was  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  coal  produced,  mining  was  the  great 
master  for  all  the  industrial  arts.  It 
made  the  steam  engine,  it  developed  the 
pump,  it  discovered  the  rail,  it  invented 
the  metal  rail.  Its  engineers  were  fore- 
most as  locomotive  builders,  as  railroad 
engineers  and  as  constructors  of  light- 
houses.    To  them  also  we  owe  the  in- 
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Coal  Industry  in  1920  Continued 

Metal-Mining 

Coal  Engineers  Now  Adapters,  Not 
tory  Screens,  Filters,  Thickeners,  Fine 
Devices  Are  All  Finding  Application  to 
Are    Being    Invented   and   Before   Long 


troduction  of  gas  lighting.  For  coal 
mining  the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 
fession was  practically  created.  Coal- 
mine equipment  was,  as  it  were,  the 
germ  from  which  was  developed  all  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  greatest  of  en- 
gineers were  proud  to  connect  them- 
selves with  mining  or  rather  the  mines 
furnished  the  greatest  of  engineers. 

It  is  well  to  recall  this  fact,  for  today 
the  coal  industry  is  a  borrower  and  not 
a  creator.  Certain  mechanisms  peculiar 
to  the  coal  industry,  of  course,  exist — 
notably  the  coal  cutter.  At  present 
mining  engineers  seem  to  have  only 
adopted  and  modified  what  others  have 
created  for  application  to  other  uses 
than  coal  mining.  It  is  a  fact  not  ex- 
tremely cheering  to  the  coal  industry 
that  it  grows  mostly  today  parasitically 
on  the  labors  of  inventors  in  kindred 
lines.  It  no  longer  leads  but  follows. 
It  takes  a  leaf  here  and  a  leaf  there  out 
of  the  books  of  other  industries,  and 
it  is  not  any  too  industrious  in  doing 
this.  It  usually  waits  till  some  enter- 
prising engineer  in  some  of  the  kindred 
arts  decides  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
coal  industry  for  his  device  and  too 
often  he  has  to  plead  for  a  hearing. 

Just  now,  unfortunately  for  the  metal 
industry  but  fortunately  for  the  coal 
industry,  there  is  a  lull  in  the  metal 
market  and  perhaps  that  is  why  metal- 
mining  engineers  are  preparing  so  gen- 
ei-ally  to  invade  the  coal  field  and  give 
it  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience  in 
the  development  of  jigs,  concentrators, 
vibratory  screens,  filters,  thickeners, 
fine  crushers,  skips,  air-operated  dump 
cars  and  many  other  appliances. 


If  a  little  more  hardness  of  condi- 
tions falls  on  the  metal  industry  per- 
haps we  may  be  able  to  get  a  few  of 
their  mine  managers,  superintendents, 
shift  bosses  and  engineers,  who,  "bor- 
ing from  within,"  will  speedily  bring 
the  business  of  coal  producti'  more 
nearly  up  to  the  efficiency  of  sister 

industry. 

All  of  this  is  painful  to  v-Tite,  but 
for  the  first  of  the  new  year  .:o  better 
occupation  can  be  found  than  a  just 
appraisal  of  what  we  are  and  ',  hat  we 
need  to  be.  If  we  cannot  initiate  .ve 
can  at  least  have  the  credit  of  being 
speedy  and  discriminating  borrowers. 
Mining  may  never  stand  again  in  the 
exceptional  position  it  did  when  Smea- 
ton,  Watt,  Stevenson,  Boulton,  Mur- 
doch and  Trevethick  were  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  glory.  Few  engineers  to- 
day can  have  the  reputation  which  they 
enjoyed  and  still  enjoy  after  a  century 
and  more  of  elapsed  time. 

There  are  men  as  big  doubtless 
wherever  industry  is  pursued,  but  the 
arts  draw  their  progress  from  so  many 
diff'erent  channels  that  none  seems  en- 
titled any  more  to  the  honor  of  being 
rated  as  even  one  of  the  primal  sources. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  outstand- 
ing men  are  extremely  few  today.  Per- 
haps none  of  our  present-day  coal-min- 
ing engineers  will  be  known  fifty  years 
from  now.  Few  indeed  of  the  men  have 
their  names  appended  to  any  epoch- 
making  development  and  those  that 
have  been  notable  inventors  or  borrow- 
ers have  been  promptly  forgotten. 

It  is  this  forgetfulness  of  benefits  re- 
ceived  that  makes   the  annals   of  coal 


COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  CO..  FAIRFIELD,  ALA. 

It  Is  hard  to  introduce  coke  for  domestic  use,  but  once  tliis  result 
Is  achieved  as  it  has  been  recently  in  Minneapolis  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  consumer  is  much  pleased  with  it  as 
It  Is  clean  to  handle  and  makes  no  smoke.  Especially  is  it  valu- 
able where  anthracite  is  unobtainable.  The  skeleton  shed  on  the 
right    foreground    in    the    accompanying    illustration    covers    the 


dumping  points  for  cars  from  the  mine.  A  conveyor  takes  the 
coal  to  the  building  and  bins  beyond  the  line  of  the  ovens  from 
which  it  is  carried  to  the  long  batteries  of  ovens  lying  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  conveyor.  The  gases  with  their  burden  of 
tar  are  piped  to  the  byproduct  separation  plant  to  the  left  of  the 
illustration. 


to  Borrow  Ideas  Liberally  From 
Practices 

Originators — Concentrating  Tables,  Vibra- 
Cnishers,  Skips  and  Other  Metal-Mining 
Coal  Needs  —  New  Loading  Machines 
They  Will  Be  a  Part  of  Standard  Practice 


mining  so  lacking  in  distinctive  in- 
dividuals and  indeed  in  distinction,  for 
its  glories  are  nearly  all  derived  from 
the  progress  of  other  industries.  It  is 
not  creating  agencies;  it  is  borrowing 
them.  It  would  not  now  invent  the 
steam  me,   for   instance;    it   would 

adopt  '  om  some  more  advanced  in- 
dustry; z.or  would  it  be  extremely 
prompt  i'\  doing  so. 

We  in  Aiaorica  are  rated  as  a  com- 
mercial pfeuple,  but  in  one  sense  by  no 
means  ^>c-  e  as  commercial  as  was 
the  v.orici  lu  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  or  indeed  as  it  is  today.  We 
look  askance  at  the  inventor  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  sell  his  invention.  We 
hold  his  engineers  as  men  of  dubious 
employment.  But  in  the  early  part  and 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  century  just 
past  men  such  as  these  were  the 
wizards  of  the  period.  Fulton,  Ericsson, 
Eads,  Whitney,  Goodyear  and  Bell 
found  honorable  place  in  our  school  his- 
tories. Today  men  of  like  talents  ares 
regarded  with  different  eyes. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the  practice  of 
big  manufacturing  corporations.  They 
do  not  publish  permanently  the  names 
of  the  inventors  whose  devices  they 
purchase  or  whose  services  they  en- 
gage. Most  of  us  could  pass  a  credit- 
able examination  as  to  the  inventors  of 
the  past  and  as  to  the  places  where  they 
made  embryo  attempts  to  install  their 
devices,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could 
answer  a  single  question  as  to  who  it 
was  introduced  electricity  below  ground, 
who  first  built  an  electric  railroad  for 
mine  service,  who  made  the  first  min- 
ing machine  or  built  the  first  loader. 


As  these  men  get  no  glory,  there  is 
no  competition  for  honors.  The  first 
device  of  a  new  kind,  therefore,  must 
be  designed  and  installed  purely  for  a 
commercial  reason — to  make  money — 
and  what  was  once  partly  ideal  and 
partly  commercial  has  become  purely 
commercial  and  is  so  recognized.  We 
greatly  need  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  coal- 
mining inventors  that  we  may  attain 
to  the  notion  that  inventions  and  their 
exploitation  are  in  their  nature  of  basic 
importance  and  that  inventors  and  man- 
ufacturers are  among  the  big  bene- 
factors of  the  country — the  source  of 
increased  wealth  and  physical  comfort. 

Lacking  inventive  ability,  during  the 
last  year  the  coal  industry  has  turned 
to  metal  mining  for  enlightenment.  In 
the  past  it  has  found  that  fine  coal 
could  not  be  washed  by  ordinary 
jigs,  for  with  the  churning  action  of 
the  jig  there  could  be  no  settlement 
and  therefore  no  separation  of  solids 
so  long  as  they  were  so  fine  as  to  be 
readily  stream-borne.  The  James  jig 
is  a  big  improvement,  as  it  has  no 
suction  stroke.  It  is  finding  successful 
operation  at  one  of  the  breakers  of  the 
Weston  Dodson  Co.,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  corporations  of  the  anthra- 
cite region.  With  such  jigs  it  will  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles that  can  be  segregated  by  jigging. 

Cannot  Dissociate  the  Molecule 

The  concentrating  table  probably  will 
be  found  suited  for  even  finer  mate- 
rial. Several  tables  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, among  which,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, are:    The  Butchart,  the  Card, 


the  Deister  Overstrom,  the  Deister 
Plat-0,  the  James,  the  Overstrom  Uni- 
versal and  the  Wilfley.  Where  they  are 
not  confronted  with  the  impossible  they 
are  successfully  removing  sulphur  and 
ash.  They  cannot,  of  course,  dissociate 
the  molecule.  If  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
is  in  chemical  combination  with  what 
has  hitherto  been  called  the  "pure  coal 
substance,"  no  mere  mechanical  action 
will  free  it.  Nothing  but  chemistry  will 
do  that  work.  Where  to  betray  it  the 
pyrite  needs  a  microscope  magnifying 
from  200  to  1,000  diameters,  the  coal 
is  not  likely  to  be  ground  fine  enough 
for  such  separation  and  something  even 
more  placid  than  the  concentrating 
table  will  be  required  for  its  separation. 
But  all  the  pyrite  not  microscopic  can 
be  segregated.  No  more  than  this  can 
be  asked. 

The  Mitchell  vibrating  screen  is  an- 
other device  which  will  soon  receive 
general  recognition,  having  already 
been  accorded  favorable  attention.  The 
Tyler  Hum-Mer  is  another  electric  vi- 
brating screen  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  class.  Short  and  rapid 
strokes  do  more  than  long  and  slower 
ones.  Strange  to  say,  the  vibrating 
screen  does  not  shake  a  breaker  to 
pieces.  It  is  far  less  trying  to  such  a 
structurt;  than  the  older  and  less  dy- 
namic screens.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
introductions  from  metal  mining  do  not 
have  the  racking  quality  of  the  heavier 
coal-mining  machinery.  The  least 
noisy  and  most  placid  room  in  a  mill 
is  where  concentrating  tables  are  at 
work.  They  require  little  attention 
after  being  once  adjusted,  and  one  can- 
not but  wonder  what  will  happen  to 
our  breakers  and  washeries  when  mill 
machinery  takes  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent equipment. 

Saving  op  Suspended  Matter 

With  the  ability  to  wash  fines  will 
come  a  readiness  to  create  them.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  Dorr 
thickeners  and  Oliver  filters — in  fact 
there  have  been  several  of  the  former 
already  introduced,  for  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  water  out  of  such  fine  ag- 
gregates, which  if  not  drained  and  dried 
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in  a  scientific  manner  will  turn  our 
streams  into  black  floods  which  will 
carry  away  as  never  before  the  very 
best  of  our  coal. 

Anthracite  culm  is  in  particular  need 
of  this  type  of  machinery.  To  begin 
with,  anthracite  has  naturally  more 
ash  than  other  coal.  It  must  have  been 
a  peculiarly  clean  peat  that  produced 
the  Lykens  Valley  deposit  with  its  6 
per  cent  of  ash,  for  anthracite  is  coal 
that  has  lost  all  or  nearly  all  its  vola- 
tile matter  and  in  suffering  that  loss 
has  been  reduced  in  quantity.  The  ash, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sulphur,  has 
not  been  similarly  reduced.  Strange 
to  say,  sulphur  has  been  more  greatly 
reduced  than  the  ash  itself.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  sulphur  in  anthracite  might 
run  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  instead 
of  less  than  1  per  cent,  as  in  most 
instances.  Because  the  ash  has  not  been 
affected  by  heat,  anthracite  coal  nat- 
urally carries  this  material  in  excessive 
quantity. 

Moreover  less  pure  large  coal  is 
broken  doviTi  and  washed.  The  culm 
is  largely  what  thus  results.  It  is  less 
clean,  therefore,  than  the  larger  coal. 
Its  ash  content  may  reach  30  or  more 
per  cent.  As  by  previously  existing 
methods  it  could  not  be  washed,  it  did 
not  have  as  high  a  thermal  value  as 
the  larger  coal.  It  needs  washing  if 
it  is  to  have  a  ready  sale  in  competi- 
tion with  bituminous  slack,  and  hence- 


forth undoubtedly  it  will  get  it,  though, 
of  course,  anthracite  fines  will  not  have 
an  equal  heating  power  with  low-vola- 
tile bituminous  slack  even  when  the 
coals  are  equally  pure,  for  in  anthracite 
the  "free  hydrogen"  is  lacking. 

Operating  against  the  use  of  these 
jigs,  concentrating  tables,  thickeners 
and  filters  is  the  possibility  that  in- 
stead of  cleaning  coal  so  meticulously 
we  shall  use  it,  ash  and  all,  as  pulver- 
ized coal.  Already  we  are  using  that 
form  of  fuel  not  in  great  quantity  but 
increasingly.  However,  we  may  find 
it  well  to  both  clean  and  pulverize  coal, 
for  it  does  not  pay  to  transport  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  ash,  in  coal  or  as 
cinder.  Anthracite  has  been  proved  a 
good  coal  for  that  purpose,  but  some 
of  it  has  been  found  hard  to  pulverize. 
For  that  necessary  work  the  Hardinge 
mill  or  some  form  of  tube  mill  is  avail- 
able— machines  wherein  cascading  balls 
turn  anthracite,  and  for  that  matter 
bituminous,  coal  into  impalpable  dust. 

Large  numbers  of  ring-roll  mills  have 
already  been  introduced.  They  have 
shown  how  bituminous  coal  and  some 
anthracite  can  be  converted  into  dust. 
Already  in  the  West  that  type  of  pul- 
verized fuel  has  been  introduced  for 
school,  factory,  and  office  consumption. 
An  illustration  shows  a  truck  making 
a  delivery  of  this  type  of  coal  as  manu- 
factured and  distributed  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Co.    Impure  coal  and  smoky 


DELIVERING   PULVERIZED   COAL 

In  the  West  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.  Is  delivering  pulverized  coal  to  business  and 
school  houses  in  tiphtly  closed  automobile  trucks  provided  with  flexible  hose  attach- 
Vil®i!!lif;„.  ,  '"'-''  1*1  ^'S*J."*°  ^^"•^^  that  are  housed  in  the  basements  of  these  estab- 
llfchments  from  which  it  is  automatically  fed  to  the  furnace  flres.  A  Kansas  City  firm 
Is  preparing  to  furnish  pulverized  coal  to  buildings  in  that  citv 


coal  can  thus  be  burned  with  high  effi- 
ciency and  at  least  comparative  smoke- 
lessness. 

Inventors  Have  Names  Preserved 

The  reader  will  be  interested  to  note 
that  many  of  the  different  devices  enu- 
merated have  the  inventor's  name  ap- 
pended. In  the  metal  industry  the 
machines  are  nearly  always  so  distin- 
guished. There  has  been  a  disposition 
to  remember  in  this  way  the  men  who 
have  aided  in  the  advance  of  the  in- 
dustry. Great  unknowns  such  as  the 
coal  industry  contains  are  rare  in  the 
metal  profession.  Most  of  the  basal 
patents  are  owned  by  the  inventors, 
and  their  ownership  is  thus  recognized. 
This  has  done  much  to  make  invention 
honorable.  The  men  who  have  made 
that  industry  what  it  is  have  not  died 
in  obscurity  but  will  be  remembered  by 
name  by  another  generation. 

That  also  is  partly  true  in  coal  min- 
ing as  regards  loading  machinery, 
which  is  perhaps  that  form  of  coal- 
mining development  which  has  been 
most  active  in  the  past  year.  The  load- 
ing machine  is  with  us  to  stay,  but  as 
such  machines  are  mostly  quite  ex- 
pensive and  are  likely  to  remain  so, 
they  will  be  a  success  only  if  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  con- 
tinuously. Big  machines  which  treat 
the  coal  with  due  compunction  will,  if 
they  are  not  supplied  with  cars,  eat 
themselves  up  with  interest  charges. 
My  advice  is  do  not  buy  a  machine  if 
you  are  not  prepared  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  keep  it  busy.  N.  D.  Levin 
recently  advocated  in  these  columns 
better  mine  management  as  a  means  of 
keeping  cars  moving  to  and  from  the 
loading  machines.  In  my  opinion  that 
is  not  all.  We  need  a  readjustment  of 
methods.  We  must  resign  the  room 
and  pillar  and  get  a  longwall  face,  pref- 
erably, it  would  seem,  by  panel  re- 
treats. This  will  call  for  machinery 
that  will  make  rapid  development  work 
possible. 

It  may  revive  a  form  of  machinery, 
the  heading-driving  machine,  that  was 
the  great  aim  of  inventors  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Of  all  the  many 
promising  devices  at  that  period  few, 
if  any,  remain.  The  Jeffrey  heading 
machine,  however,  is  doing  excellent 
work  and  seems  likely  to  have  increas- 
ing use.  At  the  hands  of  Carl  Scholz 
it  is  receiving  such  satisfactory  appli- 
cation that  it  cannot  fail  in  time  to  re- 
ceive general  recognition.  On  this  ma- 
chine and  others  like  it  rests  the  hope 
for  a  universal  use  of  the  loading  ma- 
chine and  the  face  conveyor. 

Longwall  Needed  More  Than  Ever 

With  longwall  it  will  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  narrow  work  and 
crosscuts  and  to  limit  the  total  amount 
of  area  developed.  The  new  loading 
devices,  of  course,  will  work  if  they 
must  with  room-and-pillar  methods,  but 
they  will  serve  a  larger  purpose  when 
they  are  given  the  assistance  that  long- 
wall  retreating  makes  possible.  In  fact 
the  cutting  machine  and  the  electric 
drill  will  both  be  bigger  factors  as  soon 
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as  continuous  cutting  and  frequent 
drilling  along  a  single  face  are  made 
feasible. 

The  year  past  has  seen  some  marked 
advances  in  loading  machines.  The  Joy 
machine  has  gathering  arms  which  bring 
the  coal  to  the  conveyor,  and  the  Dillig 
loader  has  a  caterpillar  tractor  that 
makes  it  easy  to  place  itself  anywhei-e, 
whether  a  track  is  available  or  not.  It 
can  shovel  on  one  side  of  a  prop  and 
then  back  around  and  get  on  the  other 
side  and  shovel  again.  It  is  a  truly 
flexible  unit  and  probably  the  manu- 
facturers will  find  it  has  a  pleasing 
quality  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  de- 
pendent on  track  gages  and  so  can 
readily  be    standardized. 

During  the  year  storage  of  coal  took 
a  few  further  steps  forward.  F.  C. 
Thornley  &  Co.  has  erected  storage 
plants  for  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  These 
have  obtained  dumping  and  loading 
costs  so  low  that  they  raise  the  cost 
of  the  coal  thus  put  into  and  out  of 
storage  not  more  than  22C.  a  ton.  Con- 
ditions during  the  year  just  past  were 
peculiarly  favorable  for  storage,  be- 
cause orders  were  plentiful,  prices  were 
high  enough  to  amply  justify  storage 
expenditure,  employers  had  somehow  to 
be  kept  satisfied  and  cars  were  in  short 
supply.  With  storage  it  was  possible 
to  store  and  load  out  cars  as  soon  as 
they  came  in. 

Thirty-Seven  Cars  an  Idle  Day's  Run 

A  mine  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  re- 
ceived thirty-seven  railroad  cars  on  an 
idle  day,  Thanksgiving.  That  night  the 
cars  went  out  loaded — from  storage. 
Most  of  the  coal  thus  loaded  repre- 
sented a  clean  gain  in  tonnage.  Had 
it  not  been  loaded  the  tonnage  would 
never  have  been  delivered  later.  Other 
companies  installing  loading  plants  were 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  the  Pickands- 
Mather  Co.  In  previous  years  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  had  installed  day- 
by-day  storage,  and  the  Orient  Mine 
of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin 
Coal  Co.  and  No.  6  Mine  of  the  Old 
Ben  Corporation  had  established  large 
coal  dumps.  The  practice  is  likely  to 
spread. 

Most  developments  arise  at  time  of 
great  need  and  continue  when  the  need 
is  not  so  acute.  When  the  market  is 
badly  balanced,  it  is  always  well  to  have 
a  place  to  put  unsalable  sizes.  It  is 
always  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  run 
a  full  day  regardless  of  car  supply  and 
to  fill  all  cars  delivered  despite  any 
deficiencies  in  coal  production.  It  is 
always  preferable  to  be  able  to  load 
into  stock  if  there  is  not  enough  coal 
ordered  for  a  full  day's  run.  It  is  a 
feature,  moreover,  the  railroads  will  be 
sure  to  indorse,  for  it  assists  in  the 
rapid  movements  of  cars  and  lessens 
the  use  of  railroad  equipment  for  stor- 
age. During  the  year  F.  C.  Thornley 
&  Co.  introduced  its  coalometer  for  the 
measurement  of  the  heat  of  storage 
piles,  and  thus  made  coal  storage  at  the 
mines  and  elsewhere  a  far  safer  invest- 
ment that  it  otherwise  vijould  be. 

To  meet  the  need  for  frequent  load- 
ings   and    unloadings    of    cutting    ma- 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Vndervcood. 
STEAM-SHOVEI^  WORK 


I^ooking  at  this  illusttation  one  is  led  to  wonder  why  such  a  magnificent  piece  of 
surface  equipment  as  the  stripping  steam  shovel  shown  is  used  with  cars  which  wore 
obviously  designed  for  underground  purposes.  Such  cars  are  hard  to  load  satis- 
factorily, much  coal  is  spilled,  the  net  weight  is  small  compared  to  the  gross  weight 
and  the  resistance  to  traction  unless  roller  bearings  are  used  is  unnecessarily  laige. 
With  "all  outdoors"  a  railroad  car  with  side  dump  could  be  used  with  advantage  and 
dumping  would  be  speedier  and  less  wasteful  of  material.  The  illustration  is  of  a 
stiip  pit  in  Hutchinson,   Kan. 


chines,  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.  has 
introduced  the  Tipturn  truck,  which  tips 
and  swivels  and  so  assists  in  the  un- 
loading of  the  machine  and  places  it 
more  favorably  at  the  woi'king  face 
than  does  an  ordinary  truck.  It  is 
thus  far  available  only  in  coal  over  4  ft. 
thick. 

Install  35-Ton  Mine  Locomotive 

During  1920  the  Cambria  Steel  Co. 
has  placed  at  its  mines  35-ton  mine 
locomotives,  which  are  the  largest 
single-unit  locomotives  for  250-volt 
mine  sei'vice.  These  Westinghouse 
locomotives  have  air  brakes  and  are 
equipped  for  dynamic  braking.  Five 
27-ton  Westinghouse  quencher  locomo- 
tives are  under  construction  for  the 
byproduct  works  of  the  Cambria  and 
Carnegie  Steel  companies.  They  are 
equipped  with  automatic  and  manual 
electro-pneumatic  control.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  magnetically-con- 
trolled mine  locomotives,  and  there  is 
a  strong  indication  of  increased  demand 
for  this  control.  Interesting  applica- 
tions of  this  equipment  have  been  made 
to  car  dumpers,  ore  bridges,  hoists  and 
similar  machinery,  but  space  does  not 
permit  of  detailed  reference  to  them. 

More  and  more  power  is  being  pur- 
chased by  coal  mines.  It  seems  anoma- 
lous to  find  coal  mines  operated  by 
water  power  or  by  steam  generated  at 


distant  points,  but  the  trend  is  steadily 
in  that  direction.  On  Dec.  18  of  the 
year  1920  the  first  60,000-kw.  unit  was 
placed  in  operation  by  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  at 
the  Colfax  station  of  the  Cheswick 
Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Duquesne 
Light  Co.  This  plant  is  located  at  a 
coal  mine. 

A  large  extension  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  motor  trucks,  a  change  which 
undoubtedly  will  modify  tipple  design 
in  a  marked  way,  though  so  far  but 
one  tipple  of  size  has  been  constructed 
with  this  possibility  in  view.  For  gen- 
erations manufactories  have  gravitated 
toward  the  coal  supply  and  in  conse- 
quence the  mines  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  factories 
and  residences.  Seme  of  the  most 
thickly-populated  districts  are  dotted 
around  mining  areas.  The  truck  has  in 
these  regions  large  opportunities  which 
are  as  yet  but  partly  developed. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  by- 
product practice  has  been  steady  but 
not  notable— that  is,  there  has  been  no 
new  principle  developed.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
low-temperature  distillation  processes. 
There  has  been  undoubted  progress, 
but  the  methods  have  not  undergone 
any  remarkable  modification  and  no  new 
processes  have  been  initiated. 

We  are  gradually  approaching  a  new 
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SPRINKLER   TANK 


This  tank  does  not  merely  dampen  down  the  heading.  It  washes  it  clean  even  more 

effectually  than  a  summer  floodburst  does  the  landscape.  The  coal  dust  thus  disturbed 

entirely  foresakes  its  resting  place,  leaving  the  walls  bare  and  relatively  explosion-proof. 
The  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  uses  this  car  at  Benhani,  Ky. 


era,  but  it  does  not  come  speedily.  The 
time  will  undoubtedly  come  before  long 
when  small  sizes  of  coal  will  be  more 
greatly  in  demand  than  large  coal. 
Perhaps  all  coal  will  be  burned  in  pul- 
verized form.  This  will  make  it  un- 
necessary to  use  such  care  in  mining 
and  eventually  the  large  coal  will  have 
to  be  crushed  to  make  it  suitable  for 
the  market. 

Meantime  we  have  to  use  precautions 
for  producing  a  maximum  amount 
of  large  coal  and  every  .effort  has  to 
be  made  to  prevent  the  miner  from 
exercising  his  preference  for  mining  by 
powder.  With  the  market  preference 
for  unbroken  coal  the  plan  of  D.  Vance 
Sickman,  of  Denver,  Col.,  to  bring 
down  the  undermined  coal  by  shearing 


and  hydraulic  pressure  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  desirable  advance  in  min- 
ing methods. 

During  the  year  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  need  for  protection  in 
case  the  power  from  a  central  station 
or  the  private  station  fails.  Internal- 
combustion  engines  have  been  proposed 
as  a  means  of  driving  the  fan  in  such 
an  event.  A  steam  engine  involves  the 
maintenance  of  a  boiler  which  has  to 
be  kept  under  steam  if  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately available.  An  illustration 
shows  one  of  two  natural  gas  engines 
of  the  Bessemer  Engine  Co.,  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  that  have  been  installed  in  the 
power  house  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
&  Coke  Co  ,  Plumville,  Pa.  It  is  a  165-hp. 
machine  and  drives  a   100-kw.  250-volt 


direct-current  generator  through  belt 
transmission.  These  engines  are  in 
steady  use  and  cost  less  to  run  than 
steam  engines  when  coal  cost  is  con- 
sidered. In  starting,  compressed  air  is 
used  to  turn  the  engine  over  a  few 
times.  This  action  suffices  to  stai't  the 
magneto,  and  curi-ent  is  delivered  to  a 
spark  plug  where  the  explosion  takes 
place. 

A  sign  that  machinery  has  reached  a 
degree  of  finality  is  seen  in  the  progress 
of  standardization  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  detail.  The  American  Mining 
Congress  has  appointed  several  commit- 
tees on  standardization,  both  for  coal 
and  metal-mining  work,  and  some  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  looking  toward 
elimination  of  excessive  differentiation. 
As  to  improvements,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Link-Belt  Co.'s  new 
cutting  chain,  which  holds  the  bits 
tightly  in  place  without  undue  pres- 
sure and  provides  that  the  bits  shall  be 
held  in  the  position  which  they  should 
assume  if  the  chain  is  to  cut  its  way 
readily  through  the  coal.  It  makes  it 
possible  also  to  turn  the  bits  over  and 
end  for  end,  thus  greatly  increasing 
their  length  of  service. 

An  impi'ovement  in  the  method  of 
tempering  drill  steel  bids  fair  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  brealcage  and  in- 
crease cutting  speed.  C.  E.  Julihn,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  been  studying 
this  important  factor  in  drilling  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Rock  drills  and 
coal  drills  are  finding  increasing  appli- 
cation in  coal  mines,  and  conditions 
favorable  to  speedy  and  economical 
operation  will  be  studied  with  a  view 
to  I'educing  drilling  costs. 

Cementation  in  the  sinking  of  coal 
shafts,  which  had  its  initiation  in  the 
Rhein-Preussen  pits  near  Homburg  in 
1864,  has  had  further  exemplification  in 
repairing  the  damage  which  the  in- 
ventor's countrymen  did  to  French  mine 
shafts.  It  has  been  used  also  in  driv- 
ing through  fissured  ground  and  in 
building  a  dam  foundation. 


DOCENA  PLANT  OP  TENNESSEE  COAL.  IRON  AND  R.\ILROAD  CO. 
Modern  coal  plants  arc  marked  by  simplicity  of  design  and  orderliness.     This  is  the  surface  plant  of  a  company  that  prides 
itself  on  the  neatness  of  its  villages.     It  tries  to  keep  Its  mining  plant  as  trim  and  trig  as  its  towns. 
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MARKET  REVIEWS 

Markets  and  Production  in  1920  and  Forecasts  of  the  Future  as  Seen  by 
Our  Correspondents  in  the  Leading  Cities  and  Important  Coal  Fields — 
Diagrams  Showing  Course  of  the  Spot  Market  for  Eighteen  Principal  Coals 


Middle  West  Looks  for  Improved  Coal  Trade 
As  European  Situation  Mends 

Necessary  Deflation  Period  Apparently  at  an  End, 
Renewal  of  Industrial  Activity  Expected  Soon  on 
a  New  Basis  —  Prices  Not  Likely  to  Duplicate 
Heights  of  Last  Year,  but  Business  Enough  for  All 

By  Haven  A.  Requa 

Chicago,  111. 


THE  coal  industry  in  the  Middle 
West  underwent  some  varied  and 
new  experiences  during  the  year  1920, 
and  although  it  proved  a  successful 
period  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
nevertheless  it  had  its  disadvantages  in 

10 


more  ways  than  one.  Taken  all  in  all, 
it  was  a  trying  year  for  the  operator, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  public.  Dur- 
ing 1920  conditions  changed  so  rapidly 
that  a  price  quoted  on  a  Monday,  for 
instance,  would  be  out  of  line  a  dollar 
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SPOT   PRICES,    BITUMINOUS   MINE    RUN,   FRANKLIN,    SALINE   AND 
WILLIAMSON  COUNTIES,   ILL.,   1920 

Diagram  of  spot  prices  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
Franklin,  Saline  and  Williamson  Counties,  Illinois,  in  1920,  compared  with  the  contract 
market  price  for  the  same  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations 
on  the  Chicago  markets. 

Through  January,  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was  legally  limited  to  the 
Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wages  had  been 
advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government  price  had  been 
fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation  of  the  automatic  labor 
clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  1  and  reached  their  peak  in  August,  due 
to  the  outlaw  strike  of  the  day  men.  A  sharp  decline  followed  but  was  checked  through 
a  period  of  fluctuation  until  the  middle  of  October,  after  which  prices  followed  the 
general  decline  observed  in  all  fields.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  that  ,the  average  realization  of  all  producers 
will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than  the  average  of  spot  prices.  Spot  and 
contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged  above  those  shown  in  the  diagram,  while 
screenings  or  slack  were  lower.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  annual  output  ot 
this   field    Is   screened    and    shipped    as   prepared   sizes   and    screenings. 


or  so  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  Prices 
went  from  normal  levels  in  unprec- 
dented  heights,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  slumped  back  to  normal  and 
even  subnormal  figures. 

From  January  to  April  coal  prices 
were  controlled  by  the  government — an 
unpleasant  sequence  of  the  miners' 
strike  in  November  and  December, 
1919.  During  January  and  February 
the  weather  in  the  Middle  West  was  un- 
usually cold,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
combined  with  the  coal  shortage,  oc- 
casioned by  the  strike,  when  spring  ar- 
rived there  were  practically  no  reserve 
coal  tonnage:5  on  hand.  In  April  the 
government  relinquished  control  of  coal 
prices  and  as  the  demand  was  strong, 
competitive  bidding  soon  put  the  price 
of  coal  a  little  above  the  government 
prices. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Middle  West  coal  situation  industrial 
conditions  ought  to  be  considered. 
Practically  all  the  manufacturers  had 
their  books  filled  with  very  profitable 
orders,  and  the  general  feeling  was  to 
turn  out  the  finished  article  at  any 
price,  as  either  the  American  public  or 
the  European  public  would  be  glad  to 
buy  and  pay  the  price.  Goods  were 
rapidly  placed  on  the  market,  and  more 
rapidly  absorbed,  countless  manufac- 
turers took  on  more  orders  at  even 
more  profitable  margins  and  the  coun- 
try hummed  with  industry.  Coal  was 
needed,  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before. 

At  about  this  point  in  our  industrial 
career  the  government  turned  the  rail- 
roads back  to  private  ownership,  and 
a  short  time  after  that  there  developed 
an  "outlaw"  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
switchmen.  Soon  our  great  terminal 
yards  were  blocked  with  freight  which 
the  distressed  railroads  could  not  handle 
efficiently.  Shipments  of  all  kinds, 
even  foodstuffs,  were  delayed  almost 
indefinitely,  and  the  country  faced — it 
is  now  pretty  generally  conceded — a 
grave  crisis.  Trainloads  of  coal  could 
not  be  delivered,  equipinent  was  tied 
up  and  idle,  empty  cars  were  not  sent 
back  to  the  mines  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  the  output  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  mines  dropped  to  about  25  per 
cent  of  normal  and  less. 

While  all  this  was  developing  the 
manufacturers  were  growing  increas- 
ingly nervous,  and  soon  realized  that  if 
coal  was  not  procured  immediately, 
vast   profits   would   be   lost.     Purchas- 
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SPOT  PlilCKS.  PITUMINOUS  MINE-RUN,  SPRINGFIELD  DISTRICT 
CENTRAL   ILLINOIS,    1920 

r)iaKfam  oT  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  min-run  bituminous  coal  from  thf- 
viintral  Illinois  Springfield  district  in  1920,  compared  with  the  contract  market  price 
for  the  same  coal  at  the  bcKinning"  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations  taken  from 
Ghicaeo  market.  Through  January,  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was  legally 
limited  to  the  Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and 
wages  had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918.  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government 
price  had  been  fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation  of  the 
automatic  labor  clau.se.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  and  reached  their  peak  in 
the  middle  of  August.  A  sharp  decline  followed  in  the  next  two  weeks,  after  which 
came  a  brief  period  of  fluctuation  before  the  general  decline  commenced  in  October. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts 
and  that  the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level 
than  the  average  of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes 
t-nngefl  above  those  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  screenings  or  slack  were  lower. 


ing  agents  for  all  sorts  of  industrial 
concerns  rushed  to  coal  centers  like 
Chicajjo,  Indianapolis,  St.  .Louis  and 
Peoria  and  bought  as  much  coal  as  they 
could.  As  a  perfectly  natural  and  logi- 
cal consequence  prices  on  all  grades 
of  coal  began  to  advance  sharply.  The 
higher  the  prices,  the  more  desirable 
became  the  coal,  and  soon  some  of  our 
more  irresponsible  operators  and  job- 
bers—and especially  the  jobbers — were 
selling  coal  at  heretofore  unheard-of 
prices.  In  spite  of  this,  more  coal  was 
wanted,  and  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturing companies  sent  men  down 
into  the  producing  fields  to  buy  coal  as 
it  came  from  the  mines. 

Prices  went  still  higher.  Tticre  is  an 
amusing  incident  told  of  a  cert:<in  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  of  Detroit  a  man 
who  made  the  world  smile  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  the 
fond  hope  of  beinfc  able  to  end  the 
World  War.  This  manufacturer  sent 
out  a  groat  number  of  people  from  his 
offices  to  purchase  coal  for  him.  Two 
of  them  happened  to  meet  at  a  certain 
coal  tipple,  and  as  they  were  unknown 
to  each  other  they  started  some  spir- 
ited competitive  bidding,  which  shot  the 
price  of  coal  up  $2..'i0  per  ton  at  that 
V)articular  mine.  This  example  is  per- 
haps a  little  overdrawn  to  be  exactly 
accurate,  but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate 
conditions  at  a  great  many  mines  dur- 
ing .July  and   August. 


The  rise  of  coal  prices  attracted  to 
the  coal  industry  a  class  of  men  who 
as  a  type  were  undesirable.  Mines 
were  bought  by  those  who  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  business,  and 
the  coal  from  these  mines  was  quite 
frankly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  far  more 
companies  who  refused  to  be  influenced 
by  exorbitant  prices  and  who  continued 
to  ship  coal  to  their  ti*ade  at  contract 
prices.  The  majority  had  to  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  the  minority,  and  when  the 
daily  press  printed  the  prices  being  ob- 
tained by  the  out-and-out  profiteers,  the 
whole  industry  was  held  to  blame. 
Practically  all  of  the  large  responsible 
companies,  with  reputations  to  main- 
tain, realized  that  the  situation  was  un- 
usual and  would  last  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred to  fulfill  their  contracts  to  the 
letter.  These  operators  knew  that  the 
time  would  come  when  they  would  neecj 
Iheir  friends,  and  late  developments  in 
the  coal  industry  have  justified  this 
opinion. 

A  large  number  of  coal  jobbing  con- 
cerns were  organized  and  these  new 
companies  were  responsible  in  no  small 
way  for  the  unenviable  reputation 
given  the  coal  man  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Numerous  cases  can  be 
cited  where  firms  of  this  type  traded 
cars  of  coal  among  themselves  so  that 
a   car   of  coal    often    reached    the   ulti- 


mate consumer  with  from  five  to  seven 
profits  of  from  25c.  to  50c.  per  ton 
tacked  onto  it.  Out-and-out  abuses  like 
this  were  very  much  frowned  upon  by 
all  responsible  men,  and  the  operators 
took  steps,  and  efficient  steps,  to  have 
these  evils  stopped. 

Almost  any  operator  of  standing  in 
either  Illinois  or  Indiana  will,  if  ques- 
tioned, express  the  opinion  that  this 
unscrupulous  class  of  jobber  or  whole- 
saler came  very  near  to  putting  the 
coal  industry  back  under  Federal  con- 
trol. These  same  jobbers,  however,  are 
now  getting  their  just  reward,  being 
forced  to  take  care  of  the  coal  they 
bought  on  contract  last  summer.  As 
prices  are  down  almost  to  pre-war 
levels,  it  is  not  expected  that  these 
people  will  be  able  to  stand  the  pace 
much  longer.  There  is  a  place  in  the 
coal  industry  for  the  reputable  jobber 
who  supplies  an  economic  want,  but 
there  is  no  place  for  the  man  or  firm 
who  comes  into  our  business  with  the 
sole  idea  of  reaping  big  profits  and 
ignoring  public  welfare. 

During  the  summer  months  the  coal 
industry  was  subjected  once  more  to 
governamental  interference — this  time 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, who  saw  fit  to  promulgate  priority 
rulings.  As  a  direct  result,  the  people 
in  the  Northwest  became  so  frightened 
and  agitated  over  their  coal  supply  that 
they  came  into  the  market  and  brought 
a  still  greater  strain  on  our  Illinois 
and  Indiana  mines  by  buying  our  coal 
to  take  the  place  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  coals  which  they  thought 
they  would  not  get.  In  order  to  buy 
coal  on  the  open  market  it  was  nec- 
essary for  them  to  outbid  the  manu- 
facturers for  what  little  coal  was  not 
contracted  for,  and  the  market  ad- 
vanced to  higher  levels. 

In  the  early  autumn  there  was  a 
slight  decline  in  the  demand  for  coal, 
but  the  decline  was  vei-y  small.  The 
farmers,  and  the  Middle  West  has  quite 
a  percentage  of  farmers,  began  to  feel 
poor  owing  to  the  decline  in  pi'ices  of 
grain,  cattle  and  farm  products.  Quite 
naturally  they  stopped  buying.  By 
mid-September  the  railroads  had  ac- 
complished almost  a  complete  recovery 
from  the  switchmen's  strike,  and  freight 
began  to  move  satisfactorily.  The  car 
supply  at  the  mines  improved  to  a 
marked  degree;  labor  was  satisfactory 
and  as  a  result  our  mines  began  to 
produce  more  coal.  Production  figures 
climbed,  and  a  little  later  on  sufficiently 
reassuring  piles  of  coal  had  been  ac- 
cumulated. 

In  early  October  we  began  to  feel, 
if  only  faintly,  the  first  signs  of  what 
was  to  follow.  Europe  was  in  a  bad 
way,  and  this  soon  affected  our  own 
country  in  the  shape  of  cancelled  or- 
dei's  for  manufactured  products  and 
cancelled  orders  for  export  coal.  Added 
to  this  was  the  fact  that  our  own  long- 
suffering  buying  public  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  paying  too  much 
for  commodities  and  a  "buyers'  strike" 
followed.  Manufacturing  plants  began 
to  slow  up,  more  orders  were  cancelled 
and  prices  began  to  decline. 
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In  November  and  December  the  mar- 
ket price  of  coal  fell  rapidly.  It  was 
discovered  that  some  purchasing  agents, 
being  fearful  earlier  in  the  season  of 
not  getting  their  coal  requirements, 
had  duplicated  and  in  some  cases  even 
triplicated  their  orders,  so  quite  natu- 
rally when  coal  began  to  loosen  up  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  cancel  a 
few  of  their  orders.  Cancelled  con- 
tracts and  notices  to  hold  shipments 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  when 
the  industrial  outlook  began  to  appear 
black  and  even  threatening  it  was 
found  that  most  manufacturers  had 
substantial  tonnages  of  coal  on  hand. 
Even  more  orders  were  cancelled  and 
buying  ceased.  This  explains  what 
drove  the  steam-coal  market  down 
nearly  to  pre-war  levels.  The  market 
for  domestic  coal  was  not  better  off. 

The  weather  throughout  the  autumn 
and  until  the  end  of  December  proved 
unusually  mild — statistics  tell  us  the 
mildest  in  forty  years.  There  was 
plenty  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  head  of 
the  Lakes,  retail  dealers  had  full  bins, 
and  the  public  was  not  inclined  to  pur- 
chase. Naturally  the  dealer  did  not 
want  to  buy  until  he  had  moved  his 
high-priced  coal.  In  the  cities  those 
without  jobs  did  not  want  to  buy  coal 
except  in  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  and 
those  who  had  jobs  didn't  care  to  buy 
until  prices  declined.  In  the  country 
conditions  were  not  much  better,  as  the 
farmers  were  all  feeling  poor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  decline  in  grain  products. 
Eastern  operators  who  up  until  late  in 
the  year  had  exported  their  coal,  now 
turned  to  the  Middle  West  and  train- 
loads  of  splint  and  smokeless  coals 
moved  to  our  cities,  to  be  sold  on  con- 
signment. Prices  were  cut,  coal  had 
to  be  disposed  of  and  the  end  of  De- 
cember saw  a  badly  disorganized  mar- 
ket, with  practically  all  grades  of  coals 
selling  at  bargain-counter  figures. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
very  hard  to  foretell.  It  is  certain  that 
the  immediate  future  is  not  over-bright, 
but  we  are  told  that  fundamentally  con- 
ditions today  are  in  just  as  good  shape 
as  they  were  three  or  four  months  ago, 
when  the  country  was  very  active  in- 
dustrially. It  is  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  any  marked 
improvement  with  us  until  the  Euro- 
pean situation  gets  better.  The  world 
has  changed  rapidly;  so  rapidly  that 
a  great  many  of  us  have  not  until  re- 
cently understood  it. 

We  will  admit  that  it  is  hard  for  a 
coal  operator  with  a  mine,  say,  near 
Peoria,  111.,  to  understand  that  his  mine 
is  closed  directly  because  England  and 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  are  in 
bad  shape,  yet  this  is  the  case.  Our 
Continental  friends  are  hard  up;  they 
stop  buying,  factories  close,  and  our 
friend  in  Peoria  receives  an  order  to 
hold  up  shipments  of  his  coal  until 
conditions  change.  It's  a  small  world 
after  all,  and  with  the  advance  of 
science  and  international  credits  it  is 
getting  smaller  all  the  time.  The  coal 
operator  believes  that  we  have  now 
reached  or  nearly  reached  the  end  of 
the     painful     but    necessary     deflation 


period,  and  that  very  soon  there  will 
be  renewed  industrial  activity,  but  on 
a  new  basis.  He  does  not  believe  that 
prices  will  ever  go  to  the  heights 
reached  last  year,  but  he  thinks  there 


will  be  enough  bu.siness  for  ail.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  that  the  coal  oper- 
ator is  an  optimist,  which  is  quite  true. 
If  he  were  not  an  optimist  he  would 
never  be  a  coal   man. 


Trade  Conditions  in  New  England  in  1920 

Shipment  Now  Largely  by  Land  Route  -  Lower  Freights 
Enable  Pennsylvania  Product  to-  Displace  Smokeless 
Coals — Court  Decision  Made  Seizure  by  Railroads  Costly 
Practice— Extensive  Buying  Unlikely  for  Several  Months 

By  G.  G.  Wolkins 

Boston,  Mass. 


CONTINUOUS  turmoil  marked  the 
coal  year  just  closed.  After 
several  months  of  intensive  striving  to 
stock  enough  fuel  to  insure  full  time 
operation  through  the  winter.  New 
England  consumers  were  confronted  in 
September  with  an  abrupt  reversal  of 
economic  conditions.  Manufacturers  of 
textiles,  shoes,  rubber  and  metal  prod- 
ucts and  certain  grades  of  paper  were 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  change,  but 
practically  every  other  industry  quickly 


followed  suit.  By  November  the  let- 
down was  so  complete  that  railroads 
were  laying  off  locomotives  and  train 
crews,  and  all  prospects  of  a  stable 
m.arket  for  steam  coal  had  gone  glim- 
mering. The  end  of  1920  saw  reserves 
in  this  territory  on  a  parity  with  those 
of  1918,  a  year  when  government  dis- 
tribution had  almost  submerged  us  with 
a  great  tidal  wave  of  indifferent  fuel. 
The  market  reacted  promptly  to  the 
withdrawal    of    price    fixing   on    March 
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SPOT  PRICKS,  BITUMINOUS  MINE  RUN.   C.VMBRIA  AXO  SOMERSET  COUNTIES. 

PENNSYLVANIA.    1920 

Diasrain  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  mine-run  bituminous  coal  from 
llie  Cambria  ami  Somerset  fields  of  Pennsylvania  in  1920,  compared  with  the  contract 
market  price  for  the  same  coal  at  the  besiuninp  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations 
taken  from  Boston  weekly  markets.     Majority  of  the  tonnage  involved  moved  via  all-rail. 

Throush  January,  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was  lesally  limited  to  the 
Government  maximimi,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  "and  wacos  had 
been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government  price  had 
been  fixed.  In  .\ugust  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
increase  in  contnict  prices  (not  shown  on  the  diagram)  through  the  operation  of  the 
automatic  labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  .Vpril  1  and  reached  their  peak 
Aug.  1-  Thereafter  the  decline  was  steady.  In  the  middle  of  September  fewer  traffic 
restrictions  caused  a  temporary  stiffening  of  the  market.      It  should  be  reme"  '  lat 

the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and  that  the  average  on 

of  all  in-oducers  will  he  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than   the  average  of  .-;     .    .  ..>.>s. 
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31.  The  railroads  under  government 
control  were  designedly  left  with  small 
stocks  and  shipments  generally  were 
dealt  with  so  sparing  a  hand  that 
buyers  here  were  ripening  fruit  for  the 
broad  market  that  was  certain  to  fol- 
low. In  too  many  producing  quarters 
contracts  were  of  little  concern,  and, 
later,  assigned  cars  furnished  so  con- 
clusive an  alibi  that  large  numbers  of 
steam  users  who  supposed  they  had 
made  adequate  provision  in  March 
felt  themselves  forced  in  May  and 
June  to  enter  the  spot  market  and  buy 
for  the  protection  of  business  they  then 
assumed  would  continue  certainly  to  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  contract  coal 
failed  to  come  forward  in  volume;  it  is 
simply  to  stress  the  fact  that  inter- 
ruption in  the  usual  channels  of  supply, 
however  well-intentioned,  seldom  has 
any  but  serious  consequences.  A  few 
ol  the  more  widely  known  producers 
were  consistent  shippers  of  contract 
coal,  but  this  was  not  characteristic  of 
central  Pennsylvania.  The  percentage 
of  high-priced,  low-grade  fuel  that 
came  bouncing  along  from  May  to 
September  too  far  exceeded  decent 
limits  to  reflect  credit  on  the  industry. 
It  was  a  sellers'  market,  largely 
made  possible  by  railroads  whose 
equipment  was  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  service  demanded.  A  glance  at 
relative  receipts  all-rail  and  by  water, 
compared  with  earier  years,  will  make 
it  clear  how  far  the  pendulum  has 
swung  toward  the  land  route  for  New 
England. 

In  the  contract  season,  January  to 
March,  consumers  here  who  had  patron- 
ized for  a  generation  the  smokeless 
districts  in  West  Virginia  were  then 
asking  to  be  excused.  So  much  high- 
grade  fuel  was  offering  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  delivered  cost  was  so 
much  less  that  most  of  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  agencies  were  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  export  and  bunker  trade 
to  keep  their  mines  in  operation.  And 
then  along  came  the  quasi-political 
publicist,  this  time  without  the  full 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
raise  so  great  a  hue  and  cry  that  it 
was  soon  evident  1918  would  fte  dupli- 
cated and  that  consumption  would  so 
far  fall  off  as  to  make  well-meaning 
"estimates"  look  ridiculous.  The  agita- 
tion "Get  your  coal  now"  w<..s  respon- 
sible in  a  large  degree  for  the  high 
figures  bid  for  spot  shipments  in  July, 
a  situation  to  which  frequent  railroad 
embargoes,  the  export  market,  and  the 
high  cost  of  shipping  were  contributing 
factors. 

Now,  after  tremendous  efforts  to  in- 
crease motive  power  and  ton  mileage, 
and  to  provide  trackage  and  termvial 
facilities,  the  New  England  railro  .ds 
are  facing  bankruptcy  because  of  ex- 
tremely light  traffic.  Even  modern- 
type  steam  colliers  are  a  drug  on  the 
market,  the  export  demand  has  faded 
almost  to  inconsequence,  and  to  auch 
extent  are  liners  withdrawn  from 
transatlantic  routes  that  the  bunker 
trade  likewise,  for  most  shippers,  show 


signs  of  collapse.  This  is  a  strange  se- 
quel to  the  mad  rush  since  1916,  but  it 
has  its  counterpart  in  other  lines  and 
makes  1920  a  year  to  be  reviewed 
seriously  for  the  informing  lessons  its 
record  teaches. 

Coal   Seized  for  Railroad   Fuel 

The  practice  of  seizing  coal  for  loco- 
motive use  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  government  opei'ation  and  a  fixed 
price.  Purchase  thereby  became  too 
simple.  A  court  decision  making  plain 
that  confiscation  of  private  property 
involves  adequate  reimbursement  put 
a  new  face  on  this  comfortable  pastime 
and  the  carriers  have  paid  heavily  for 
their  failure  to  buy  in  the  open  market 
when  contracts  were  being  off'ered.  We 
look  to  see  more  intelligent  provision 
this   year   for   locomotive   coal.      There 


v>-ill  be  the  advantage  of  heavy  reserves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  it 
is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  such 
feverish  buying  of  water  coal  as  pre- 
vailed at  certain  periods  in  1920. 

So  many  producers  have  now  fixed 
a  minimum  below  which  they  dare  not 
go  without  selling  at  a  loss  that  sundry 
large  conti'acts  will  soon  be  made  by 
the  New  England  railroads  on  some 
understanding  as  to  the  present  wage 
scale.  In  the  judgment  of  representa- 
tive coal  men  the  present  basis  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  if  mine-workers 
are  to  be  given  employment.  The  trans- 
portation lines,  without  much  question, 
will  take  the  lead  in  1921,  for  the  in- 
dustries in  general  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  hardly  will  be  inter- 
ested in  coal  purchases  until  well  into 
the  spring.     It  is  now  clear  to  railroad 


Receipts  of  Coal  in  New  England  by 
Months,  1916-1920 

(In  Net  Tons) 

Anthracite  by  Tidewater 

1916                     1917  1918  1919 

January 311,096  155,595  289,463 

February 207,386  169,028  188.889 

March 444,996  368,206  79,225 

April 395,389  333,384  210,671 

May 346,017  461,549  374,014 

.Tune 2,457,109            414,951  444,241  322,334 

July 466,515            431,456  499,822  348,671 

August 538,239            464,251  464,211  317,106 

.September 498,869            470,008  383,453  351,487 

October 485,172            363,788  309,801  266,135 

November • ■ 429,582            345,903  255,394  276,377 

December :...        352,460            225,828  271,656  285,432 

Total 5,227,946         4,421,069  4,116,340  3,309,804 

*  January  to  Jure,  inclusive. 


1920 
218.611 
202,900 
325,455 
224,057 
288,694 
363.274 
283.894 
391,321 
321,145 
339,421 
253,334 


A 

January 

February 

March 

nthracite   by   All-Rail 

1916                     1917 
510,514             436,222 
515,431             350.839 
341,935             580,981 
406,648             560,552 
329,871             579,543 
403,867             646,107 
508,493             727,532 
599,786            833,222 
450,284             642,844 
453,541             716,751 
459,497             643,857 
507.346            540.312 

1918 

622,267 
613,208 
752,040 
824,895 
850,023 
1,059,630 
1,076,839 
916,655 
860,420 
780.082 
567.519 
580.722 

1919 

626.657 
599,115 
268,415 
571,785 
609.780 
504,340 
664,694 
566.398 
677.460 
781.660 
635,748 
762,332 

1920 

647.138 
368,632 
519,929 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

572,632 
658.976 
812,000 
580,039 
687,065 
665,809 
789.304 
151,769 

Total 

Bi 

January 

February 

5,487.213 

tuminoust 

1916 

First  six 

months 

figrres, 

7,435.147 
obtained 
from  Bost- 
on Cham- 
ber of  Com. 
1,081,224 
1.314.263 
1,106,316 
1,106,840 
1.145,415 
1,004,100 

14,193,305 

ituininous 

191b 
1,024.194 
902.543 
843,698 
688.417 
804.916 
712.787 
814.829 
863.094 
903.647 
822.318 
694.546 
853,635 

9,928.624 

7,258,762 

>y  Tidewater 

1917 
1     1,076.994 
932.003 
1.221,891 
1.271,980 
1.262.549 
1,260.944 

1,023.216 

1.080.177 

1.006.619 

969.588 

915.610 

670,810 

9,504,300 

1918 
653,395 
851.483 
1.286,520 
1.261.799 
1,687.749 
1,469,654 

1,833,944 
1,857,545 
1.537.058 
1,422.045 
1,339,985 
856,378 

7,268.384 

1919 

739,948 
612,362 
466,097 
717,774 
789.170 
752.045 

694.702 
816.151 
791.921 
636,606 
714,991 
795,593 

1920 

700.856 
740.599 

March 

April 

941,143 
709.850 

May 

802.613 

June 

783,429 

July 

August 

September 

( )ctober 

992,679 

956.710 

1.188.374 

825.967 

November 

December 

706,770 

Total 

P 

.I:\nuarv    

12.692.381 

by  All-Riiil 

1917 
903,362 
685.345 
858,986 
992.506 
1.335.960 
1.073.402 
961.273 
860.3()0 
860,893 
803.788 
724.941 
684.288 

10.811,164 

16.057.555 

1918 

879,680 

856.807 

1.023.115 

954.996 

913,737 

987,255 

1.219.171 

1.162.183 

1.012.657 

890.775 

631,117 

576.363 

8,527.360 

1919 

652.116 

598.135 

603,794 

728.906 

777.352 

803.605 

1.049.552 

1.010,989 

1.244.608 

1.308.727 

372.247 

504.592 

1920 
776.338 

F-bruary 

M;irch 

A  uil 

595.747 
824.329 
084.112 

^lay 

June 

990.151 
879.182 

Julv 

1,432.344 

.\iigust      .... 

1,440.877 

September 

1.152.515 

October 

1.1 90. 094 

November 

1.074.505 

December.  . 

Total 

11,113.925 

9.654.623 

January  20,  1921 
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SPOT  PRICES,  BITUMINOUS  MINE  RUN,  NORTHERN   ILLINOIS  FIELD,    192" 

Diagram  of  spot  prices  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
the    Northern    Illinois    field    in    1920.      Quotations    taken    from    Chicago    weekly    markets. 

Through  January,  February  and  March,  the  spot  price  was  legally  limited  to  the 
Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wages  had  been 
advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government  price  had  been 
fl.xed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation  of  the  automatic  labor 
clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  1  and  reached  their  peak  in  August. 
Declining  prices  were  checked  late  in  September.  Local  strikes  and  shortage  of 
equipment  caused  a  temporary  increase  but  prices  quickly  reverted  downward  agam. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts, 
that  the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than 
the  average  of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged 
above   those  shown   In  the   diagram,  while  screenings  or  slack  were   lower. 


executives  that  they  must  resume  their 
rightful  place  as  part  of  the  steam- 
using  public  andl  that  the  privileges  of 
a  department  of  goverment  in  a  state 
of  war  are  no  longer  perquisites  of  the 
masters  of  transportation. 

Apathetic  Market  Until  April 
In  spite  of  heavy  snowfall  and  un- 
precedented difficulties  with  cars  frozen 
to  the  tracks  there  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing like  the  broad  market  in  March, 
1920,  that  was  expected.  The  various 
industries  seemed  well  supplied  and 
shippers  were  able  to  make  spot  sales 
only  on  the  government  basis;  in  conse- 
quence distribution  went  much  by 
favor,  both  as  to  territory  ana  aa  to 
individual  consumers.  In  some  pro- 
ducing districts  shipments  were  on  a 
30  per  cent  basis,  and  on  this  propor- 
tion heavy  inroads  were  made  by  the 
carriers.  The  trade  was  beginning  to 
get  anxious  for  some  decision  by  the 
wage  commission,  then  in  session.  At 
teh  end  of  February  cars  were  taking 
six  weeks  to  come  through  to  New 
England  destinations.  There  were  days 
when  not  a  single  empty  was  taken  by 
the  New  York  Central  from  the  New 
England  roads,  and  surely  although 
slowly  visible  supplies  were  being  cut 
down. 

Wagon  coal,  an  unfailing  sign  of  im- 
pending distress,  began  to  be  offered  in 
March,  but  of  the  standard  grades  at 
the    fixed    price    there    was    relatively 


little  spot  coal  available.  High  prices 
for  export  also  made  their  appeal  to 
political  instincts  and  a  limited  volume 
of  "emergency  coal"  forwarded  by 
water  with  its  export  price  and  its 
accrued  demurrage  only  paved  the  way 
for  the  sharp  advances  that  came 
later,  when  regulations  were  suspended. 
In  more  cases  than  one  the  trade 
agencies  were  obliged  to  pay  demurrage 
on  chartered  ships,  only  to  be  loaded 
with  high-priced  coal,  their  own  coal 
at  the  piers  on  a  contract  basis  having 
been  seized  for  railroad  or  other  re- 
quirements in  New  England  or  else- 
where, regardless  of  ownership  or  the 
normal  avenues  of  supply.  It  has  also 
borne  out  that  the  Regional  Coal  Com- 
mittee was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  con- 
signees for  coal  which  they  had  repre- 
sented as  urgently  needed.  There  were 
cases  where  cargoes  were  consigned  to 
brokers,  the  ultimate  destination  to  be 
determined  by  the  broker— simply  an- 
other instance  of  having  cried  "wolf" 
too  long  and  too  loud.  There  was  then 
no  urgency  on  behalf  of  the  industries; 
they  were  well  supplied  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
rail  route  proved  its  inadequacy  in  the 
spring  that  there  was  any  real  anxiety. 

Contracts   at   Government   PRictii 
The  lifting  of  price  regulations  was 
much   discounted.      Most  of   the   Penn- 
sylvania shippers  were  actively  solicit- 
ing contracts  during  March.  There  was 


a  wide  range  of  quotations,  depending 
upon  grade,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that    coals    available    for  and 

bunker  use  would  be  in  .si;  i  de- 
mand. Taking'  into  account  all  charges 
the  relative  cost  of  the  better  grades 
(lid  not  show  a  very  wide  maririr  over 
those  inferior. 

Ordinary  grades  from  Clear:uia  dis- 
tricts were  offered  for  the  twelve 
months  at  practically  the  govornment 
hasis — $2.95  per  net  ton — whilf  Cam- 
brias  that  were  in  the  Navy  acceptable 
list  sold  up  to  14.7.5 @  $5,  also  per  net 
ton,  most  prices  April  1  having  been 
made  subject  to  such  extra  mining  cost 
as  might  later  be  assesed.  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  wore  contracted  at  first 
hands  on  a  basis  of  $4@$4.25  per  net 
ton  f.o.b.  mines  plus  charges  to  des- 
tination. 

The  effort  to  procure  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  engine  supply  by  the  all-rail, 
or  cheaper,  route  resulted  in  a  break- 
down on  the  part  of  many  contractors. 
What  seemed  the  desirable  move  for  the 
railroads  also  was  desirable  for  con- 
sumers generally.  The  net  result  was 
sheer  inability  of  many  Pennsylvania 
operators  to  live  up  to  the  heax-y  obli- 
gations they  had  undertaken. 

Spot  Market  Develops  in  April 

Labor  and  other  conditions  in  the 
region  grew  so  unsettled  that  buyers 
began  to  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
arrange  purchases  with  reliable  ship- 
pers. The  yardmen  and  longshoremen 
strikes  in  New  York  favorably  affected 
rail  movement,  some  shippers  selling 
at  quite  remunerative  prices  and  others 
confining  themselves  to  better  deliveries 
on  contract.  The  switchmen's  strike 
had  a  notable  effect  on  shipments  later 
on  as  the  trouble  spread,  and  there 
rapidly  developed  in  May  the  un- 
balanced situation  that  made  possible 
an  upward  swing  in  spot  prices.  Low- 
grade  Clearfields  rose  from  $3.50  to 
$6  50  in  a  few  weeks.  Pocahontas  ad- 
vanced from  $4  to  $6  at  the  mines,  and 
$9  per  gross  ton  was  soon  reached  f.o.b. 
vessel  at  Hampton  Roads.  Heavy  ton- 
nages at  the  latter  piers  were  moved 
overseas  and  for  government  require- 
ments. What  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  came  to  New  England  moved  in 
customary  channels,  but  there  was  even 
less  placed  here  on  contract  than  i.i 
1919,  a  year  of  extremely  low  coast- 
wise  shipments. 

Active  buying  in  Canada  lent  buoy- 
ancy to  the  current  market  through 
May,  and  prices  weie  bid  up  to  o"@$8 
for  low  volatiles  of  only  fair  grade. 
Early  in  the  season  there  was  a  sti'ong 
feeling  in  the  trade  that  ope'-ators 
would  hardly  dare  mark  up  prices  be- 
yond $6  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  but 
by  June  15  an  amazing  upward  trend 
was  in  full  swing  and  the  $11  mark 
had  been  passed.  There  was  no  sign 
of  price  recession  and  the  clamor  for 
quick  coal  was  insistent  ami  con- 
tinuous. Every  wholesale  office  ^vas  be- 
sieged with  eager  buyers.  Middle- 
houses  bought  of  one  anotlier,  iw.d  con- 
servative consumers  who  had  boon  in- 
clined   to    await    developments    became 
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SPOT  ruuMOs.  irrruMiNtiUK  mini-:  uhn  co.m,.  knos  cohntn,  indian.a 

fiTII    VI'MN    I'MIOI-n,     llt'JO 

niiiRi'iiin  1)1'  Nimt  prlci's  In  dcillnr.s  (xt  \\v\  Ion.  ul'  mini'  run  hil  uiuinon.s  ('();il  I'ltnn 
tl\<i  KnoN  ('(Minlv,  (ilh  vein  lU'UI  I'T  ImllMini  In  lit:!0,  fonumii'il  wllli  Ihr  .•oniiMit  inJirU.'t 
piiiH'  I'lir  llii'  M.'tnii'  i'«>!il  lit  ll>i>  hiKlnnhiK  ul'  llir  coiil  yrur  In  April.  Qiioliillonti  tiik«'n 
rroni   (MilfiiKo   w.M'lvl.x    innrlu'l.'^.  ,,,,,,.     i    .      .i 

'riiruiiKJi  .liinnnrv,  l'".>ln'n:irv  miuI  l\hir.li  111.'  .spol  pi'U'.'  wiis  l.'Kall.v  llnUtcd  to  lli<' 
(Jov.'niMKMit  iimxlmiiin.  .l.'.spli,'  llio  I'licl  thai  tin'  innrlu'l  wan  sti'onn  and  waK.'S  jiad  toon 
lulvanc.'d  1-1  p<>r  .'.'nl  ov«>r  1!IIS.  on  lli.>  l>asls  ol'  \vlil>'li  tlilH  (Jovm-miKnl  inli-.-  liiitl  li.'.'n 
t\xo«l       In    .Anmi.st    ln.-r.<Ms.<s   In   \vaK«-.M   «'l'   'Iny    labor   r.'snltod    In    a   i-on-.'spondlnK     ncroaM.' 


thoH«>   shown    It 


MOW    thorouu'lily     :il;irnu-il    jmd    soiiu'lil 
i-Oiil   :i(    tlu'   lu'st    priro  DbttiiiKiMi". 

Tlio  sorvii'o  onlor  of  \\w  lnhTstjilo 
I'oiuint'ivo  ("oiumission  stipulntinfi-  pri- 
ority I'ov  t'lu's  bonrinii'  \:oi\\  (lostiiiod 
(vin  Tidowntor  piors)  for  Now  Ki»n'- 
glniiil  points  in  tlu>  wixww  of  .1.  .1. 
Slonow  woro  ill-tuivisoii  tiiiil  proved 
abort ivo.  Movoiuoiil  had  jilrotidy  ini- 
provod  wluM\  anothor  makoshift  pri- 
ority was  doorood.  juui  it  bocaino  ap- 
parent to  tlu>  tr:uii>  that  ti\o  siluMtioii 
was  in  roitlity  slowly  oi\  ll\o  mond. 
Coal  was  eomin.i;'  tliroujili  in  loss  lin\(< 
and  on»bar>>oos  woro  loss  froipioitt.  .Ad 
dition.nl  looonuitivos  woro  put  into  stM'v- 
ii'«\  and  whilo  thoro  was  no  porooptiblo 
olVoot  upon  spot  prioos  for  sovoral 
wooks,  it  was  oloar  wo  woio  uradunlly 
on\or>iin>?   from   tht>  woods. 

t>Ni.Y  ;U)  Days"  Si'imma   in  ,\v\.\ 

lOarly  in  .luly  a  oarofiil  smvoy  of  tho 
larjior  oonsuniors  showod  sli^^htly  ovor 
thirty  dny.s'  avornno  supply,  but  thoro 
was  only  a  slight  lot -up  in  dt  niand  and 
oortaii\  produoors  oontinuod  in  posit iim 
to  exact  the  linut  oi\  prioe.  ('onser-* 
vative  interests  wlio.  booauso  of  on\- 
bariioes.  found  thoniosolvos  wilii  sn\all 
tonnajje  of  free  eoal  to  dispose  of, 
made  sales  either  at  ootitrait  prioes  or 
at  only  a  slip:ht  advanoo.  It  was  hope- 
less then  to  expoot    that    N«'w    Knuland 


hiiyois  would  absorb  any  oonsidorablo 
iiuroaso  in  loooipls  by  water,  espe- 
lially  on  I  ho  piioo  basis  that  had  to 
bo  asked,  .iiid  tliat  was  why  "onier- 
;joiu\v  I'oal"  olVorls  brought  to  bear 
at   Wftsliini'ton  wi>re  doomed  to  failuri>. 

PiitcKS  On'  In   August 

liy  .AuR'.  IT)  it  W.MS  evident  a  pro- 
nouneed  oiiann'o  had  eonie  over  tho 
market.  .Afti'r  .luly  A  reooipts  hulked 
so  lariA'o  (liat  buyers  showod  muidi  less 
o(Uieern  ovor  tho  future  of  the  market. 
Thoro  i>\on  wore  oi\iu'ollations  of  May 
and    .luno    purohases. 

In  September  (■leailiolds  had  eased 
to  $7.50  («^$S  per  not  ton  at  tl\o  mines, 
and  all  I'iiii  movomont  had  diminished. 
Servieo  Order  No.  II,  ospoeially 
drawn  to  moot  Now  Knu'land  enier- 
nonoy  noods,  w;is  oanoolled.  .\t  tho 
sanu'  time  that  there  was  eoi\.i;estion 
in  hiivh-nsh  hinh  vol.-itiles  at  Baltimore 
.•md  llamptiHi  Koaiis  there  w-as  an  act- 
ual shtu'tan'o  ol"  low  volatilos  duo  on 
oontraots.  Tho  order  had  not  worked 
.•ldvanta^i•oously  for  New  Kn^ilnd,  nor 
for  anybody  but  the  shippers  i>f  in- 
fiM-ior  ooals,  whi>  had  booi\  handed  a 
in.'irket   on  a  silver  phittor. 

The  forty  per  eent  advance  in  rail- 
road tolls  was  at\other  retarding-  factor. 
This  added  so  nuich  to  tho  delivered 
cost    that    tiuMo   w;is   a   distinct   sajr   in 


spot  huyiuK.  Juid  prices  .shaded  off  con- 
sistently until  late  in  December,  when 
.$.'}  was  reached  on  fair  jjrades  from 
<entral  I'ennslyvania,  and  he  was  a 
l■i^':ht  worthy  salosnian  who  could  find 
an  order  for  any  Ki'ade  at  better 
than    $'1. 

.Smokki.ess    OI'KKATOU.S    Dissaim'ointed 

'i'he  drop  in  ocean  freights  fi'om 
$20  to  %\.h()  and  tiio  abrupt  chan^i:e  in 
export  demand  follovvinj^  closely  upon 
the  HriLish  strike  luincd  the  attention 
of  smokeless  operators  ajrain  to  New 
KiiKhiiKl,  but  to  no  purpose.  Aside 
fi'oni  a  few  purchases  by  a  few  large 
utilities  this  market  has  absorbed  very 
little  spot  coal  from  the  West  Virginia 
districts.  From  $15@$20  per  ktoss  ton 
f.o.b.  sliii)  the  market  has  di'opped  to 
the  vicinity  of  $7.  As  the  year  close<l 
coastwisi-  freights  had  slumped  to  $2 
and  less,  but  still  this  section  was  so 
deeply  overloaded  with  coal  that  no  buy- 
ine:  inlorosl  whatever  oould  l)e  worked 
up. 

.Shippiii^i'  Hoard  ciaft  have  been 
I II  rued  back  to  the  government  in 
s(|uadrons  and  i)rivato  owners  are 
st  living'  in  every  direction  to  emjjloy 
their  ships  from  trip  to  trip. 

Tkauk    Phosi'kcts  for  This   Year 

As  1921  opens,  a  few  textile  and  other 
plants  have  resumed  work  on  one-half 
to  three-fourth  time,  not  in  response 
to  any  buyinj?  movement  on  the  part  of 
retail  distributors  but  larjrely  to  help 
care  for  local  labor  problems.  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  this  writing  to  see  where  any  buy- 
inn'  intei'ost  can  be  aroused  in  the  next 
sixty  to  ninety  days.  A  few  operators 
are  ann:Iinjj:  for  contracts,  but  the  nib- 
bles are  u'oin^;  to  bo  half-hojirted.  at 
le.'ist  throUKh  January  ami  February. 
Shipi)ers  have  been  at  pains  to  estab- 
lish connections  overseas.  Exchan^re, 
howevei',  is  still  unstable;  and  as 
Furope  is  bevrinninu"  to  rehabilitate,  the 
•Xmorican  coal  industry  will  have  less 
its  own  way  in  the  otVshore  market. 
Much  remains  on  a  saner  basis  than  to 
many  has  seemed  ])ossibIe  since  tho 
sprini;-   of    11)17. 


The  Virjrinian  Ry.,  which  serves  the 

Windinii'  llulf  region,  is   rapidly  recov- 

erinii'    from    the    etfect    of    jrovernment 

opiMation     probably  more  rapidly  than 

any     otlier     railroad     in     the     country. 

Durinir   the  year  it  broke  all  previous 

records  for  certain  perform.ances.     The 

avorav;e   car  miles   per  day   durinji   the 

month  of  August  was  OO.OO.  as  ajjainst 

-JO..SO    for   the   month   of   Auirust,    1910. 

The    total    number    of    cars    loaded    at 

the  mines  durinir  the  month  of  Aujrust, 

19L'0.  was  i;{.rW7,  as  auainst  9,802  cars 

for  .August,  1919.  and  the  best  monthly 

loading    for    any    previous    month    was 

I2,2r>l    cars.     On    Dec.  6,  829  cars,  in- 

dudinii'  tifteen  120-ton  cars,  were  loaded 

at    the    mines,   as   ajrainst  a   maximum 

daily  loading'  of  r>91  ears  prior  to  1920. 

Durini;    the    month    of    October.    1920, 

r>SI,9(>S  tons  were  dumped  over  the  pier 

at     Sew  alls    Point,    as    compared    with 

149.800  tons  for  October.  1919. 
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Wide  Variation  in  Wholesale  Prices  Upset 
Philadelphia  Market  in  1920 

Profiting  by  Lessons  of  War  Years,  Dealers 
Are  Expected  to  Keep  Business  as  Nearly  on 
a  Cash  Basis  as  Possible  -  Heavy  Bituminous 
Stocks  on  Hand   Will    Defer    Heavy    Buying 

By  W.  D.  Hammer 


PROBABLY  nothing  upset  the  an- 
thracite trade  more  in  1920  than  the 
continued  fluctuation  of  wholesale 
prices.  Company  prices  for  January, 
February  and  March  were  as  follows: 
Egg,  $6.35;  stove,  $6.65;  nut,  $6.75; 
pea,  $5.30,  and  buckwheat,  $3.40.  In- 
dependent shippers  were  quite  modest, 
at  only  75c.  above  these  figures. 

Anthracite 

Talk  of  a  miners'  strike  stirred  up  the 
trade  until  all  dealers  were  clamoring 
for  coal,  with  only  the  lightest  stocks 
available.  Production  was  severely  cur- 
tailed by  a  strike  of  the  railroad  men 
during  April.  In  May  one  of  the  other 
large  shippers,  despite  the  unsettlement 
of  the  anthracite  mine  wage  problem, 
increased  prices  to  the  following  fig- 
ures: Egg,  $72.0;  stove,  $7.45;  nut,  $7.55 
and  pea,  $5.75  per  gross  ton.  The  In- 
dependent producers  added  about  $1  to 
this  schedule. 

On  Aug.  26  the  freight  rate  on  pre- 
pared sizes  via  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing R.R.  was  advanced  to  $2.66,  and 
pea  and  smaller  $2.38.  Starting  soon 
after  May,  the  larger  companies  had 
been  adding  10c.  a  ton  to  the  price  of 
the  coal,  all  of  which  made  it  difficult 
for  the  retail  men  to  keep  a  standard 
set  of  prices,  especially  as  the  independ- 
ents during  this  time  were  adding  even 
greater  increases  than  the  companies. 

The  summer  was  quite  unsatisfactory 
to  dealers,  as  they  were  far  from  able 
to  get  the  amount  of  coal  necessary  to 
meet  their  orders.  Conditions  were 
made  worse  by  another  strike  of  the 
rail  men  on  June  19.  The  loss  of  pro- 
duction occasioned  by  this  strike  was 
never  made  up.  Just  as  rail  conditions 
were  assuming  a  normal'  state  the 
miners  went  out  on  a  strike  from  Sept. 
1  to  Sept.  15. 

The  dealers  usually  expect  better 
shipments  in  the  autumn,  but  during 
the  past  year,  probably  because  of  un- 
usually mild  weather,  improved  tonnage 
did  not  begin  to  arrive  until  Dec.  1.  At 
the  beginning  of  1921  companj'  prices 
were  about  as  follows:  Egg,  $7.75; 
stove  and  nut,  $8.05,  and  pea,  $6.40. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  independent  ship- 
pers quoted  prices  as  much  as  $2  to 
$2.50  above  these  figures. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  steam  coals  were  in  the  strongest 
kind  of  demand,  due  to  the  scarcitj'  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  the  company  price 
on  buckwheat  was  advanced  by  easy 
rtages  from  $3.40  to  $4.25  per  gross  ton 
at  mines.  When  the  demand  for  steam 
sizes  fell  off,  the  independents,  who 
had  been  getting  as  high  as  $5  and  $6 
for   buckwheat,    were    glad    to    get    $4. 


Rice  and  barley,  which  had  not  been 
particularly  strong,  became  almost  un- 
salable by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year. 

Bituminous 


On  April  1  the  price  regulations  were 
removed    and    immediately    there    were 
heavy    offering      of    spot   coal.      Prices 
advanced  steadily  from  the  $2.95  mark, 
and  $5  coal  wa.s  -oon  common.     In  mid- 
summer prices  nad  climb-']  to  $11  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  top 
had  been  reached,  as  there  was  much 
talk    of   government    r-  •  n. 

However,  due  to  the  tri...    .  ..juo  >  ^...-..rt 

trade,  which  had  been  growing  all  sum- 
mer, spot  prices  continued  to  mount  and 
were  as  high  as  $16  lat'.  in  July,  al- 
though the  average  was  nearer  $14. 

In  late  summer  prices  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  sag,  on  account  of  the  industrial 


let-down,  but  the  anthracite  strike  early 
From   January   to   March,    1920,   soft    in  Sept.  once  more  stiffened  the  demand 


coal  was  sold  at  the  government  war- 
time prices,  but  in  anticipation  of  a 
reliquishment  of  governmental  control 
quite  a  deal  of  contracting  was  entered 
into  late  in  March,  for  shipment  begin- 
ning with  April  1,  at  from  $3.75  to  $4 
at  the  mines. 


and  prices  again  reached  $15.  By 
October  the  lessened  demand  for  coal, 
both  export  and  domestic,  caused  prices 
to  recede  until  something  under  $7 
was  the  price  for  the  best  steam  coals 
in  November.  The  decline  continued 
with  greater  force  in  December  and  the 
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SPOT  PRICES.   MINE  RUN.   F.A.IRMONT  DISTRICT.  W.   VA.,   1<»20 

Diagram  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
tlie  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  district  in  1920.  compared  with  the  contract  market  price  for 
the  same  coal  at  the  beg-inning-  of  tii* ''  '^'-ar  in  .\pril.  Quotations  taken  from  Phila- 
delphia market.  Through  January.  v  and  March  the  spot  jirice  was  legally 
limited  to  the  Government  maximuu  le  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong 
and  wages  had  been  advanced  14  ptrr  ctrnt  over  1918.  on  the  basis  of  which  this 
Government  price  had  been  fixed.  In  .Anmist  incr-ases  in  wagrs  of  day  labor  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  increase  in  contr;u  -n  on  diagram)  thrn-  ra- 
tion of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  .-  dly  from  .\pril  1  ;<:  ed 
their  peak  late  in  July.  A  swift  detiuiv-  luuu".m.  ■  jmng  in  September,  aiuT  ch 
the  price  recovered  about  52.  From  October  until  the  end  of  the  year  the  d'  ■  :;ne 
was  steep.  It  should  be  remembere<l  that  the  great 
on  contracts  and  that  the  average  realization  of  all 
contract  level  than  the  average  of  spot  prices.  In 
for  prepared  sizes  rangred  above  above  those  shown  in  ih«r  diagram 
or   slack   were   lower. 
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beg:inning-  of  the  new  year  finds  pool  9 
coal  selling  for  $4.25  at  mines,  with 
pool  10  at  $3.40,  11  at  $2.50,  and  the 
Fairmont  gas  coals  in  pool  34  at  $2.50. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there 
was  much  talk  of  contract  coal,  with 
very  little  business  closed  on  account  of 
the  uncertain  conditions.  Both  the 
shipper  and  consumer  seemed  to  be 
sparring  for  position  and  while  some  of 
the  larger  companies  were  reported  as 
closing  agreements  at  $4.50  with  their 
best  customers,  the  trade  in  general  is 
inclined  to  hold  off.  Late  in  the  year 
the  opinion  seemed  to  grow  that  the 
original  price  of  $4.50  announced  would 
have  to  be  considerably  shaded  for 
spring  business,  when  the  heaviest  ton- 
nage usually  is  put  under  contract. 

Looking  forward,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  many  changes  are  impending  in 
the  anthracite  trade.  On  the  whole  no 
one  expects  that  the  coming  year  will 
be  nearly  as  profitable  to  the  retail  men 
as  was  1920.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
is  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer,  which  it  is  thought  will 
begin  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  early 
summer. 

Profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  war 
years  there  is  no  doubt  that  every 
dealer  will  strain  the  utmost  point  to 
keep  his  business  on  a  cash  basis.  As 
a  further  incentive  to  this  end  it  can 
be  almost  assured  that  shippers  are  not 
going  to  relinquish  their  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  dealer  make  payment  when  due. 
However,  if  business  becomes  slack  dur- 
ing the  summer,  many  dealers  will 
extend  credit  to  a  portion  of  the  trade, 
and  competition  may  become  so  keen 
that  prices  will  be  cut,  as  in  the  past. 
Dealers  who  have  been  in  the  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  are  strong  finan- 
cially, which  fact,  will  be  more  than 
likely  to  induce  shippers  to  extend 
credit  in  their  turn  to  dealers. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1920, 
when  prices  of  commodities  were  mov- 
ing downward,  coal  prices  held  and 
often  increased.  Likewise  this  year  it 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  there  will  be 
any  material  reduction  in  anthracite 
prices  other  than  those  of  the  independ- 
ents. The  companies  may  give  the 
summer  reduction  of  50c.  a  ton  on  April 
1,  but  with  wages  at  the  present  sched- 
ule there  is  little  hope  of  anything  like 
pre-war  figures  coming  into  vogue. 

The  futui-e  of  the  bituminous  trade  is 
one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  new  year 
has  opened  with  spot  prices — about 
$3.75  to  $4.25  for  the  very  best  coals— 
apparently  as  low  as  mining  costs  will 
permit,  yet  the  consumer  is  inclined  to 
wait.  No  one,  not  even  the  consumer, 
expects  anything  like  former  figures  for 
soft  coal,  and  the  buyer  is  convinced  in 
many  instances  that  present  figures  are 
fair.  As  it  stands  today  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  resumption  of  industry, 
but  with  the  heavy  stocks  already  above 
ground  it  is  going  to  take  some  time 
before  buying  is  resumed  in  earnest. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  is  the  large  number  of 
new  openings  started  during  the  past 
year,  all  of  which  are  making  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  keep  on  the  mai-ket.  These 


new  mines  will  exert  an  influence  on 
prices  for  a  long  time  and  no  doubt  will 
be  an  unsettling  factor. 

The  contract  situation  presents  an  in- 
teresting phase  and  every  one  is  much 
in  the  air  as  to  what  the  final  price  for 
April  business  will  be.  While  most  con- 
tract tonnage  is  placed  as  of  April  1 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  agreed 
upon    at    the    first   of   the    year.      This 


seems  to  be  a  sort  of  preliminary  step 
to  the  regular  contracting  season.  In 
December  just  past,  following  the  lead 
of  several  of  the  larger  shippers,  an 
appreciable  amount  of  tonnage  was 
closed  on  the  basis  of  $4,30  to  $4.50  a 
ton.  The  feeling  is  now  growing,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  too  high  and  that  a 
figure  nearer  to  $4  will  be  the  correct 
one. 


Baltimore  in  1920  Had  Largest  Domestic  and 
Export  Demand  Ever  Known  There 

Export  Loading  of  Bituminous  Amounted  to 
4,296,679  Gross  Tons,  Compared  with  1,717,342 
Tons  in  1919 — Inadequate  Car  Supply  a  Constant 
Source    of    Difficulty    During    the    Last    Year 

Editorial  Correspondence 


FOR  the  extent  of  interruptions 
through  government  control  and 
regulation,  strikes  on  the  railroads  and 
at  the  mines,  for  new  price  levels,  for 
the  margin  of  profit  set,  for  the  great 
increase  in  overhead  charges,  for  the 
recording  of  the  greatest  export  and 
domestic  call  in  the  history  of  the 
trade,  and  finally  for  the  great  collapse 
that  came  at  the  close  of  the  year  as 
a  result  of  the  general  readjustment  of 
business,  the  year  1920  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  trading  in 
Maryland. 

Bituminous 

The  total  export  loading  at  Baltimore 
during  1920  was  4,296,679  gross  tons 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  1919  record 
was  1,717,342  tons.  By  months  the 
record  was:  January,  139,118;  Febru- 
ary, 59,462;  March,  51,868;  April,  313,- 
109;  May,  424,614;  June,  602,739;  July, 
290,912;  August,  561,694;  September, 
422,832;  October,  711,028;  November, 
499,442,  and  December,  219,861  gross 
tons. 

Early  in  January  the  troubles  of  the 
trade  began  as  the  car  supply  became 
shorter  and  the  government  placed  an 
ineffective  ban  on  exports  which  left 
little  coal  at  the  piers.  With  the  cen- 
tral coal  commission's  hand  on  embar- 
goes coal  men  shipped  as  much  as 
possible  on  high  price  contracts.  Unre- 
liable car  supply  continued  throughout 
February  and  March  with  loadings  at 
the  mines  not  much  more  than  one- 
fourth  normal,  and  unemployment  in 
the  Georges  Creek  and  nearby  regions 
general  as  a  consequence. 

In  March  loads  at  the  Baltimore  piers 
were  as  low  as  one  hundi'ed  cars  and  at 
times  wiped  out  for  a  few  hours;  indus- 
tries dropped  to  the  danger  line  of 
supply  and  prices  on  individual  sales 
began  to  mount.  The  trade  was  restive 
under  heavy  New  England  movement 
on  priority  and  contracts  were  withheld 
in  face  of  government  technical  maxima, 
although  a  few  contracts  were  noted  at 
from  $4  to  $4.50  a  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines 
for  best  grades. 

April  saw  prices  beginning  to  jump, 
with   movement   below    50   per   cent    of 


normal.  Export  trade  began  to  offer 
up  to  $5  net  at  the  mines,  and  later, 
with  car  supply  varying  from  40  to  70 
per  cent,  went  to  $5.50  and  a  few  sales 
at  $6.  The  rail  strike  at  this  time  saw 
many  coal  men  patriotically  aiding  the 
government  by  disposing  of  coal  at  the 
old  $2.90  figure  when  as  high  as  $6 
was  to  be  had  in  open  trading. 

Export  business  came  in  heavily  in 
May.  Best  steam  and  gas  coals  readily 
commanded  a  mine  basis  of  $6.25  to  $6.50 
per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  and  the  rush 
caused  many  delays  in  loading,  from 
thirty  to  forty  ships  being  tied  up  off 
the  piers  at  one  time.  At  this  time  the 
city  authorities,  who  had  refused  to 
make  a  contract  early  in  the  season  pro- 
tested because  they  had  to  pay  as  high 
as  $14  a  ton  for  anthracite  and  $9  a 
ton  for  soft  coal  delivered.  Before  the 
month  ended  as  high  as  $7.50  to  $7.75 
was  paid  at  the  mines  for  export  coal. 

Prices  continued  to  rise  in  June,  $8 
to  $8.25  net  being  recorded  early  in  the 
month  at  the  mines.  Domestic  users, 
seeing  the  market  still  I'ising  instead 
of  falling,  got  heavily  into  the  game 
also,  and  a  scramble  resulted  over  the 
limited  deliveries  here  under  a  40  to  50 
per  cent  car  supply  at  the  mines.  By 
mid-June  prices  of  both  steam  and 
high-volatile  sci'eened  of  best  grade 
were  running  riot  at  the  mines  at  from 
$9  to  $10,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
from  $11  CO  $12  and  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  $13.  An  odd  situation  developed 
then  when  on  priority  for  public  service 
and  municipal  use  coal  was  offered  as 
low  as  $7  to  $8  at  the  mines. 

July  brought  first  the  end  of  out- 
law rail  strike  and  then  the  end  of  the 
export  ban.  Government  diversion  to 
the  Northwest  and  New  England  con- 
tinued, and  prices  for  best  steam  and 
gas  coals  were  from  $10  to  $13  per  net 
ton  f.o.b.  mines.  Car  supply  while  a 
little  better,  was  not  sufficient  to  break 
prices. 

The  real  break  came  in  mid-August, 
and  coal  over  the  balance  of  the  month, 
while  held  firmly  by  some,  was  sold  by 
other  at  from  $7.50  to  $9  per  net  ton 
f.o.b.  mines. 

Through  September  the  market  fluctu- 
ated between  $8  and  $10  for  best  coals 
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for  the  most  part,  and  October  came  in 
fairly  strong  with  both  hi(?h-Kra(le  >ras 
and  steam  coals  held  at  $9.50  to  $10.50 
per  ton,  f.o.b.  mines.  Toward  mid-Octo- 
ber prices  went  from  $1  to  $1.50  higher 
ag^in,  but  the  end  of  the  month  saw  a 
new  retrograde  movement  when  export 
demand  for  future  shipment  began  to 
decline  and  home  demand  lessened  as 
many  factories  began  to  curtail  or  shut 
down  under  the  growing  process  of 
business  readjustment. 

Recession  in  November  was  rapid  and 
each  day  saw  cheaper  coal.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  thereafter  ex- 
cellent coals  were  offering  at  from  $6 
to  $7  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  and  as 
the  month  came  to  a  close  they  had 
dropped  to  $6  with  more  offerings  and 
fewer  takers. 

Early  in  December  good  coals  were 
widely  offered  at  $4.50  to  $5  at  the 
mines,  and  only  a  continued  shortage 
of  cars  prevented  a  more  sudden  break. 
Weaker  and  weaker  grew  the  market 
and  at  the  close  of  the  old  yekr  best 
steam  coals  were  quoted  at  the  mines 
per  net  ton  at  from  $4  to  $4.25,  inter- 
mediate coals  ai'ound  $3.50  and  lower 
grades  at  $3  or  a  little  less.  Best  gas 
was  freely  cffei'ed  at  $3.50  and  run  of- 
mine  around  $2.75.  Car  supply  had 
jumped  to  around  100  per  cent  toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  coal  began  to 
pile  up  at  tide. 

Anthracite 

The  hard-coal  trade  had  a  very  trying 
year  in  1920 — one  full  of  more  uncer- 
tainties than  ever  before  experienced 
here.  Failure  to  fix  prices  in  the  spring, 
as  usual,  caused  a  big  upset,  and  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  Washington  con- 
ference the  old  October,  1919,  schedule 
of  delivered  prices  was  run  over 
January,  February,  March  and  part  of 
April,  as  follows:  Bx'oken,  $12  a  gross 
ton;  egg,  $12.50;  stove,  $12.75;  chest- 
nut, $12.85;  pea,  $10.25,  and  buckwheat, 
$8.20. 

In  April  the  trade  in  many  cases 
refused  to  book  any  more  orders  at  the 
old  October  schedule,  finding  that  the 
coal  was  not  coming  in.  Over  the  sum- 
mer in  fact  the  trade  got  only  about 
one-third  of  its  usual  run  and  fall  was 
met  with  more  than  20,000  homes  in 
Baltimore  entirely  out  of  coal.  A  ten- 
tative schedule,  an  advance  of  $1  a  ton 
on  that  given  above  as  for  October 
previous,  was  adopted  in  May  pending 
action  of  the  wage  conferese  in  Wash- 
ington. At  this  time  many  dealers 
were  paying  premiums  of  from  $1.10  to 
$1.50  on  much  of  their  coal.  During 
early  July,  while  no  official  schedule 
was  set,  many  dealers  advanced  prices 
of  white  ash  25c.  a  ton  and  Lykens 
Valley  50c.  a  ton,  to  meet  mounting 
premium  costs,  and  later  in  the  month 
the  following  schedule  was  set:  Hard 
white  ash,  broken,  $13.75;  egg,  $13.75; 
stove,  $14;  chestnut,  $14.10;  pea,  $11.25; 
buckwheat,  $8.70.  Sunbury  prices  were 
the  same  as  white  ash.  Lykens  Valley 
was  set  at  $14.70  for  egg,  and  $15.10 
for  stove  and  chestnut. 

The  various  freight  and  wage  in 
■creases    that    came    over    summer    are 


familiar  to  the  trade,  and  the  end  of 
August,  with  the  last  freight  jump 
adding  $1.04,  while  the  light  shipments 
of  company  coal  coming  in  stood  the 
trade  from  $7.85  to  $8  for  popular  sizes, 
and  the  larger  run  of  independent  coal 
all  the  way  up  to  $9,  brought  the  trade 
here  face  to  face  with  a  serious  si^.ua- 
tion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  trade  fixed  a  new  schedule  ranging 
up  to  $15.75  for  white  ash,  as  follows, 
on  Aug.  26:  Broken,  $15.50  per  gross 
ton;  egg,  $15.50;  stove,  $15.75;  chestnut, 
$15.75;  pea,  $13  and  buckwheat  $10. 
Those  prices  held  over  the  end  of  the 
year  and  are  still  in  force. 


After  a  marked  falling  off  in  supplies 
over  spring,  summer  and  early  autumn 
and  a  premium  line  of  coal  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  that  caused 
some  dealers  to  set  prices  above  the 
local  schedule — one  who  was  paying  as 
high  as  $11  a  ton  at  the  mines  fixed 
his  retail  schedule  here  for  several 
weeks  at  $17  a  ton — relief  began  to 
come  by  heavier  shipments  in  Novem- 
ber. In  November  and  Decerr.hf^r  a 
total  of  135,000  tons  was  receiveu  here, 
and  the  heavier  movement  still  con- 
tinues. The  acute  shoicage  has  been 
covered  by  this  movement  and  a  mild 
winter. 


St.  Louis  Coal  Market  in  1920  Gave  Little 
Comfort  to  Domestic  Consumer 

Railroads  Confiscate  What  They  Need,  Speculators 
Manipulate  or  Bribe,  According  to  Circumstances, 
While  Householders  Shiver  or  Hope  —  Governor's 
Committee  Brings  About  Alleviation  of  Conditions 

Editorial  Ck)RRESPONDENCE 


AS  A  GRIM  reminder  of  the  late  war, 
.  the  coal  trade  opened  1920  with 
Fuel  Administration  prices  in  effect.  As 
a  result  of  the  miners'  strike  of  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  and  the  shipment  west  of 
thousands  of  Eastern  line  hopper  cars, 
the  kind  of  equipment  needed — flat  bot- 
toms—were not  available.  Hoppers 
could  not  be  unloaded  for  local  reasons 
and  the  trade  was  embarrassed.  The 
railroads  were  all  short  of  coal  and  the 
reluctance  of  consumers  to  take  coal  in 
hopper  equipment  gave  the  roads  op- 
portunity   to    help    themselves    to    coal. 

8 


Toward  the  end  of  January  the  steam 
market  picked  up  and  screenings  again 
held  their  own.  The  bulk  of  the  coal  for 
the  St.  Louis  market  was  from  the  Mt. 
Olive  and  Standard  fields,  and  some 
Carterville  moved  in  from  Williamson 
and  Franklin  County. 

Although  warmer  weather  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  the  month 
as  a  whole  was  a  seasonable  one.  Em- 
bargoes with  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  injustices  prevailed  throughout 
acute  on  record  and  miners  were  glad 
the  month.    Car  shortage  was  the  most 
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SPOT  PRICES,  BITUMINOUS  MINE  RUX,  STANDAKD  DISTRICT.  ILL,.  1920 
Diagram  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  mine  run  bituminous  coat  iruni  the 
Standard  district  of  Illinois  in  1920,  compared  with  tlie  contract  market  price  for 
the  same  coal  at  tlio  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations  taken  from  St. 
Louis  market.  Through  January.  February  and  March  the  spot  price  .was  legally 
limited  to  the  Government  maxinuim,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and 
wages  had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  G 'vern- 
ment  price  liad  been  fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  contract  i>rices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation 
of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  1  to  Aug.  1  and 
reached  their  peak  late  in  September,  after  which  the  decline  was  precipitate.  It 
should  be  remi^mbcred  that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  coniracts 
and  that  the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearh-  the  coutr.act 
level  than  the  average  of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared 
sizes  ranged  above  those  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  screenings  or  slack  were  lower. 
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SPOT  PRICES,  BITUMINOUS  MINE  RUN,  MOUNT  OLIVE  DISTRICT,  ILL.,  1920 
Diagram  of  spot  prices  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
the  Mount  Olive  district,  Illinois,  in  1920,  compared  with  the  contract  market  price 
for  the  same  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations  taken  from 
St.   Louis  market. 

Through  January,  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was  legally  limited  to  the 
Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wages  had  been 
advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government  price  had  been 
fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation  of  the  automatic  labor 
clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  1  and  reached  their  peak  early  in  October, 
although  a  sharp  rise  and  fall  was  observed  in  August.  After  Oct.  1  prices  dropped 
swiftly  and  touched  the  $3 -mark  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and  that  the  average 
realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than  the  average 
of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged  above 
those  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  screenings  or  slack  were  lower. 


acute  on  record  and  miners  were  glad 
to  overlook  chances  for  trouble  and 
worked  the  one  and  two  days  per  week 
that  cars  were  furnished.  In  south- 
western Missouri  and  points  in  Arkan- 
sas served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.R. 
conditions  were  worse.  The  few  cars 
available  for  the  mines  on  that  road 
were  barely  sufficient  for  the  fuel  needs 
of  the  road  and  distress,  suffering  and 
heavy  financial  losses  were  common  at 
those  points.  West  of  the  river  gener- 
ally the  supply  equalled  50  per  cent  of 
the  demand.  Influenza  raged  through 
the  mining  towns,  cutting  down  tonnage 
at  commercial  mines  which  already 
were  hard  hit  because  of  miners  going 
to  mines  with  preferred  car  supply 
loading  railroad  coal. 

When  March  1  arrived  there  was  a 
shortage  of  domestic  and  steam  coal  for 
St.  Louis  and  little  likelihood  of  the 
country  districts  getting  much.  About 
the  middle  of  the  , month  conditions 
eased  up  somewhat,  whereupon  a  report 
was  made  public  that  there  might  '»e  a 
walkout  of  the  miners  April  1.  March 
ended  with  urgent  demand  for  every- 
thing and  heavy  shipments  of  available 
coal  went  to  the  Chicago  market.  There 
had  been  no  change  in  either  mine 
or  retail  prices  for  the  first  quarter. 
Very  little  anthracite  came  through — 
possibly  twenty-five  cars  in  all — and  no 
smokeless,  with  nothing  from  Arkansas. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  there  was 
much  uncertainty.  The  wage  scale 
commission's  award  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Illinois  miners  and  about 
one-third  of  them  refused  to  work  in 
some  fields. 

The  Fuel  Administration  prices  were 


lifted  April  1,  the  new  prices  per  net 
ton  at  mines  being  as  follows:  Stand- 
ard 6  in.  lump,  3x6  egg  and  2x3  nut, 
$2.75@$3;  Standard  2  in.  lump,  $2.75@ 
$2.85;  Standard  mine  run  and  screen- 
ings, $2.50@$2.60;  Mt.  Olive  lump,  egg 
and  nut,  $2.75@$3;  Carterville  lump, 
egg  and  nut,  $3.25@$3.40;  Carterville 
mine  run  and  screenings,  $2.65(a)$2.80. 

The  demand  for  local  coal  of  all 
sizes  was  unusual.  The  roads  were  still 
in  bad  shape  for  fuel,  especially  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion when,  after  ten  days  of  threaten- 
ing, the  yardmen's  strike  on  the  rail- 
roads tied  up  nearly  all  roads  and  closed 
nearly  all  the  Illinois  mines.  The 
carriers  then  seized  nearly  everything 
on  their  rails  and  held  it  for  emergency. 

Here  and  there  a  mine  succeeded  in 
working.  The  St.  Louis,  Troy  &  Eastern 
with  its  office  force  ran  a  train  a  day 
and  kept  some  coal  coming  in,  as  did 
one  or  two  other  short  lines.  Gradually 
the  trunk  lines  made  slow  but  sure 
progress  and  with  the  aid  of  motor 
trucks  from  the  mines  on  the  bluffs 
between  East  St.  Louis  and  Belleville 
kept  St.  Louis  partly  supplied.  Mild 
weather  helped  and  the  500  carloads  of 
coal  in  the  St.  Louis  terminals  when 
the  trouble  started  were  distributed 
carefully. 

One  of  the  most  arrogant  abuses 
known  in  the  trade  appeared  about  that 
time,  when  ex-railroad  men  bought  and 
sold  cars  to  coal  speculators,  who  con- 
trolled the  movement  and  in  many  in- 
stances evaded  the  embargoes.  Some 
of  these  speculators  could  not  make 
$100  a  month  at  honest  work,  but 
cleaned  up  as  much  as  $10,000  a  month 


by  the  "assignment"  of  cars,  while 
honest  operators  who  would  not  become 
a  party  to  these  practices  had  idle 
mines. 

Without  warning  on  July  19  miners 
in  the  Springfield  (111.)  district  began 
quitting  in  sympathy  with  the  di'ivers 
and  draymen  who  asserted  they  were 
not  given  a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
wage  scale  effective  April  1,  and  in  a 
few  days  all  the  Carterville,  Mt.  Olive, 
Duquoin  and  Standard  fields  were  idle, 
except  for  a  mine  here  and  there  where 
for  the  most  part  the  bonus  system  was 
in  effect. 

The  unusual  feature  was  that  the 
public  of  the  Middle  West  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strikers.  This  brought 
St.  Louis  face  to  face  with  the  most 
serious  coal  famine  on  record.  The 
carriers  promptly  held  all  coal  in 
transit  for  their  own  needs.  It  was  at 
first  thought  the  the  trouble  would  be 
settled  in  a  few  days,  but  when  it 
developed  that  the  dispute  could  be 
adjusted  only  by  a  general  conference, 
the  little  coal  being  mined  sold  for 
$8@$12  at  the  mine. 

October  saw  the  first  slipping  from 
monumental  prices  to  depths  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  bitter  for  the 
Standard  shipper.  The  industrial  de- 
pression became  worse.  The  outside 
markets  of  a  few  months  previous — 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Canada  and 
Chicago — began  to  cut  off  shipments. 
The  Western  and  Northern  markets 
were  fair.  Screenings  dropped  to  $4 
and  continued  to  decline.  There  was  a 
grand  rush  by  operators  then  to  get 
i-ailroad  contracts. 

Domestic  coal,  of  coui'se,  became 
scarce.  It  developed  a  condition  that 
made  country  districts  frantic  for  coal. 
Standard  lump  was  as  high  as  $8  and 
$9  and  hard  to  get.  Mt.  Olive  was 
going  on  contracts  chiefly  and  hardly 
any  Carterville  moved  west  of  the  river. 
The  unscrupulous  element  boasted  of 
$10  coal  from  the  independent  mines  in 
Williamson  County  and  in  the  Duquoin 
field.  In  the  Big  Muddy  field  at 
Murphysboro  similar  prices  were  asked. 

The  country  situation  was  so  menac- 
ing that  Governor  Gardner  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McAllister  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  take  such  action  as 
they  found  necessary  to  obtain  coal  for 
towns  in  Missouri.  The  Public  Service 
Commission  had  already  acted  for  the 
state  institutions  and  public  utility 
plants.  This  committee  met  in  St. 
Louis  on  Oct.  12  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Missouri  carriers  and 
repre.^entatives  of  Illinois  coal  oper- 
ators. A  committee  was  appointed  with 
Henry  Miller,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Terminal,  as  chairman;  S.  E.  Cotter, 
vice  president  of  the  Wabash,  and  John 
Cannon,  of  the  Missouri  Padific  R.R.. 
representing  the  carriers,  and  W.  J. 
Jenkins,  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.; 
John  Henderson,  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Co.,  and  F.  A.  Aid.  of  the  Aid 
Coal  Co.,  representing  the  Illinois  oper- 
ators from  the  Standard,  Mt.  Olive  and 
Carterville  fields.  F.  J.  Wallace  was 
selected  to  procure  and  distribute  coal. 
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Loss  in  Output  of  8,000,000  Tons  in  Eastern 
Ohio  Caused  by  Poor  Car  Supply 

Despite  Numerous  Obstacles,  Production  in  1920 
Exceeded  That  of  Previous  Year  by  Nearly  a  Mil- 
lion Tons  Acquisition  of  Two  Large  Undeveloped 
Tracts   Presages    Early    Expansion    of    Operation 

By  K.  M.  Pinaire 


DESPITE  the  many  negative  factors 
which  prevented  maximum  pro- 
duction during  the  year,  the  estimated 
output  of  the  eastern  Ohio  No.  8  field, 
embracing  some  170  mines,  for  1920 
exceeded  that  of  1919,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  table: 

ESTIMATED  PRODLCTION  OF  COAT,  AT   170 
MINES    IN    EASTERN    OHIO 
(In    Not  Tons) 
1920 


.)  anuary ... 
February . . 
March.  .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

•July 

August. . . . 
September 
October, . .  . 
November. 
December. 


1,360,000 
1,109,000 
1,276,000 
957,000 
1,121,000 
1,353,250 
1,594,000 
1,670,700 
1,493,500 
1,488,400 
1,520,000 
1,500,000 


1919 

1,108,400 

797,000 

917,000 

1,150,000 

1,911,570 

1,927,100 

1,745,500 

1,533,000 

1,652,500 

2,174,300 

*3,774 

*795,530 


Totals 16,441,850       15,715,674 

*  General  strike,  six  weeks,  November  and 
December. 

The  potential  annual  capacity  of 
these  mines  is  approximately  30,000,000 
tons. 

Car  supply  for  the  year  was  below 
normal,  for  the  first  six  months  averag- 
ing little  better  than  50  per  cent  of 
requirements,  which  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  at  least  8,000,000  tons  for  the  year. 
Service  Orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  giving  priority  to 
the  mines  on  open-top  equipment  and 
to  movement  of  coal  in  the  Lake  trade 
effected  an  improvement  in  the  car  sup- 
ply and  production,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  following  percentages  of  full  time 
operation  by  months: 


January 63% 

Februarj' 47% 

March 47% 

April 48% 

May 50% 

June 55% 


July 66%, 

August 73% 

September 76% 

October 87% 

November 74% 

December 71*^ 


Mine  labor  was  in  a  dissatisfied  state 
of  mind  all  year  even  though  a  14  per 
cent  advance  in  all  wages  was  granted 
in  Dec,  1919,  and  13  per  cent  more  in 
April,  1920.  Agitators  were  particu- 
larly active  in  "fostering  unrest,  mines 
were  undermanned,  and  labor  which 
had  left  the  field  during  the  coal  strike 
to  obtain  employment  in  other  lines  of 
industry  was  slow  to  return.  Sporadic 
local  strikes  were  frequent  and  increas- 
ing. In  August  day  and  monthly  men 
were  given  an  additional  wage  increase 
of  $1.50  per  day,  but  dissatisfaction 
apparently  was  not  appeased,  for  there' 
was  an  outlaw  strike  in  the  disti'ict  late 
in  September  which  closed  about  half 
the  mines  for  a  week.  Constant  labor 
shortages  and  agitation,  which  lowered 
efficiency,  contributed  to  underproduc- 
tion during  the  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  an  additional  supply  of  labor 
vas    available. 


Increased  wages  to  miners  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  freight  rates,  and  the 
threat  of  a  coal  famine  caused  wide 
fluctuation  in  demand  and  prices.  By 
August  Ohio  retail  dealers  were  short 
of  coal  and  were  unable  to  fill  orders 
en  their  books  from  thousands  of 
householders  who  wanted  to  lay  in  their 
winter's  supply.  To  increase  shipments 
of  coal  to  these  dealers  committees  of 
eastern  Ohio  operators  in  September, 
acting  with  officials  of  cities  and 
towns,  developed  a  rationing  plan  and 
consigned  sufficient  fuel  to  needy  points 
to  take  care  of  the  situation.  By  late 
November,  with  moderate  weather  con- 
ditions, retail  dealers  were  able  to  get 
all  the  coal  they  required. 


Considerable  progress  was  made  in 
coal-mine  development,  consolidations, 
and  the  passing  of  undeveloped  coal 
acreage  into  autive  hands.  A  notable 
achievement  was  that  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  which  developed 
and  had  on  an  operating  basis  early  in 
the  year  the  Dorothy  and  Budd  mines 
on  Little  Short  Creek,  near  Yorkville, 
Ohio,  with  a  combined  daily  production 
capacity  of  4,000  tons.  A  new  mining 
town  arose — Glen  Robbins,  named  after 
Mr.  S.  H.  Robbins,  president  of  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Company.  These 
new  mines  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  labor-saving  devices  and  Glen 
Robbins  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  newer  towns  in  the 
eastern  Ohio  field.  Its  one  thousand 
residents  are  living  in  comfortable  bun- 
galows fronting  on  concrete  streets, 
and  each  home  is  equipped  with  mod- 
em conveniences.  The  town  was  built 
by  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Company 
to  house  its  employees. 

During  July  the  Youghiogheny  & 
Ohio  Company  also  took  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  com- 
prising the  Edgar  mine,  at  Dillonvale, 
Ohio,  and  the  Rush  Run  Mine,  at  Rush 
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SPOT  PRICES.  MINE  RUN.  PITTSBURGH    NO.  8  DISTRICT.  OHIO.  1920 

Diagram  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  mine  run  bitum^ious  coal  from 
the  Pittsburgh  No.  8  district  of  Ohio  in  1920,  comv>ared  with  the  contract  market 
price  for  the  .^ame  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations  taken 
from  Cleveland  market.  Through  January,  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was 
legally  limited  to  the  Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was 
strong  and  wages  had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918.  on  the  basis  of  which 
this  Government  price  had  been  fixed.  In  .August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram) 
through  operation  of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April 
1  and  reached  their  peak  early  in  September,  after  which  the  decline"  was  steady 
until  the  middle  of  November.  Following  a  temporary  strengthening,  the  decline 
continued  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year.  It  should  be  remember<Ml  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and  that  the  averatre  realiz.it  ion 
of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than  the  average  of  spot  prices. 
In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged  above  those  shown 
in  the  diagram,  while  screenings  or  5lack  were  lower. 
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Run,    Ohio.,   Jefferson   County,   with   a 
total  capacity  of  2,200  tons  per  day. 

The  Rosemary  Coal  Co.  about  mid- 
year took  over  Virginia  Hill  mine  No. 
1  of  the  Cleveland-Belmont  Coal  Co.,  at 
Lafferty,  Ohio,  with  a  capacity  about 
1,200  tons  per  day.  It  has  since  been 
operated  as  Rosemary  No.  3.  The  Elm 
Grove  Mining  Co.  in  July  acquired  the 
property  of  the  Oco  Coal  Co.,  Oco 
Mine,  Lafferty,  Ohio.  It  is  still  operated 
under  the  name  of  Oco  Mine  and  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  company  are  in  Cleveland 
and  J.  A.  Paisley  is  its  president. 
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Two  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  coal 
lands  along  the  Ohio  River  in  Monroe 
County,  near  Powhatan,  were  acquired 
during  the  year  by  large  operating 
companies— 16,000  acres  by  the  Marcell 
Coal  Co.,  and  11,000  acrfes  by  the 
Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  both  of 
Cleveland.  Engineers  are  at  work  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  properties  will 
be  developed  to  an  operating  basis  as 
soon  as  railroad  extensions  can  be 
built  and  equipment  installed.  Model 
mining  towns  will  be  erected  on  the 
properties. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Output  in  1920 
Was  Nearly  Normal 

For   Ten   Months   Operators   Were   Unable  to 

Keep  Pace  With  Demand,  Though  All  Available 

Labor  Was  Employed  and  Bonuses  Paid— This 

.  Field  Promises  to  Supply  Usual  Quota  in  1921 

By  D.  E.  Sell 

Altoona,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  of  coal  during  1920  in 
central  Pennsylvania  exceeded  58,- 
000,000  net  tons.  Prices  reached  new 
high  levels;  for  ten  months  the  demand 
could  not  be  supplied,  although  all 
available  labor  was  utilized  and  many 


operators  paid  large  bonuses  to  mine 
labor.  During  the  year  the  central 
Pennsylvania  field  witnessed  the  most 
chaotic  conditions  that  ever  obtained  in 
the  history  of  its  coal  industry.  Pro- 
duction   as    compared    with    the    three 
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SPOT    PRICES,    BITUMINOUS    MINE    RUN,    CLINTON    AND    LINTO'.n 

4TH   VEIN    FIELD    OF    INDIANA.    1920 

DiaKram   of  spot  prices   in  dollars  per  net   ton,   of   mine  run   bituminous   coal   from 

the    4th   vein    Clinton   and    Linton,    Indiana  field    in    1920,   compared   Y'^'/'^onn^tnt  ons 

mjirlcct  price  for  the  same  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  m  April.     Quotations 

'"'^^^M.'i?rgh^lTaSy"'^B'eb^^  March  the  spot  price  was  legally  li-ited  to  the 

Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wag.  s  had  been 
"dvancLd  14  per  cent  over  1918.  on  the  b.i!.is  of  which  this  Government  price  had  been 
fixe  1  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  d-iy  labor  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase 
fn  contract  pfices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation  of  the  --automatic  labor 
io,,=r      c^nnt    nrioes    rose    rapidly    from    Apr  1    1    and    reached    their    peak    in    August. 

Ifiown   in  the  diagram,   while  screenings   or  slack   were  lower. 
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preceding  years  maintained  a  fair  aver- 
age, being  only  half  a  million  tons  be- 
low 1917  and  a  little  more  than  two 
million  tons  below  1918,  the  high  record 
year  for  the  district. 

Two  prices  prevailed  during  the  year: 
contract  and  spot.  Contract  prices 
ranged  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  at  the  end 
of  the  year  while  the  spot  market 
ranged  as  high  as  $13  a  ton.  The  peak 
was  reached  in  July,  when  purchasers 
from  all  over  the  country  were  in  the 
field  bidding  for  coal. 

Much   of  this   high-priced  coal   went 
into  New  England  and  much  more  was 
purchased   by   agents    and   brokers   for 
foreign   shipment.     The   spot  price  be- 
gan to  drop  as  the  demand  decreased 
and  by  the  close  of   1920   coal  was   a 
drug  on  the  market  at  $3  per  ton  and 
operators  were  begging  for  purchasers. 
Because  this  figure  is  less  than  the  cost: 
of  production  many  of  the  smaller  oper- 
ators were  compelled  to  close  down  their 
operations,  it  being  estimated  that  fully 
40  per  cent  of  the  mines  in  the  field 
were  thus  affected. 

Labor  Review 

Labor  conditions  were  unsettled  and 
there  were  numerous  strikes  and  shut- 
downs. Violations  of  the  scale  agree- 
ment, bonuses  and  amounts  demanded' 
in  excess  of  wage-scale  agreements- 
were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the 
operators.  Some  operators  granted 
bonuses  on  the  strength  of  the  high 
spot  prices.  Mines  shipping  on  con- 
tracts, however,  found  it  very  difficult 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  with  prices 
down,  operators  who  paid  bonuses  be- 
gan rapidly  adjusting  their  rates  and 
reducing  wages  to  the  union  scale.  As 
a  result  of  the  Central  Competitive  field 
joint  conference  in  July  and  August  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field  was  forced 
to  increase  wages  for  day  labor  $1.50' 
a  day  on  August   16. 

Operators  in  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania field  assert  that  the  so-called  ad- 
justment of  inequalities  in  the  U.  S. 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission's  award 
was  not  an  adjustment  of  inequalities 
but  the  creation  of  a  flagrant  inequal- 
ity. 

Constitution  Troublesome 

The  car  situation  proved  to  be  a 
troublesome  one  for  the  mine  operators 
in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field.  Opera- 
tors with  contracts  to  fill  could  not  get 
cars  as  fast  as  they  could  load  them. 
The  big  demand  for  coal  at  spot  prices 
created  an  additional  demand  for  cars 
that  the  railroads  leading  into  the  field' 
had  not  anticipated. 

The  rulings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Service  Commission  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  worked 
hardships  upon  the  small  operators, 
putting  a  stop  to  the  loading  of  coal 
on  cars  at  what  are  known  as  wagon 
mines — those  having  no  opening  near  a 
railroad  and  which  depend  upon  loading 
the  coal  from  wagons.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  these  mines  in  the  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  field  and  most  of 
those  without  a  local  market  were  com- 
pelled to  cease  operations  for  a  time. 
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SPOT    PRICES,    BITUMINOUS    MINE    RUN    AND    GAS    COALS, 
PITTSBURGH   FIELD,    PA.,    1920 

Diagram  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  steam  mine-run  and  screened  gas 
bituminous  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  field  of  Pennsylvania  in  1920,  compared  with  the 
contract  market  prices  for  the  same  coals  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  April. 
Quotations   taken   from   Pittsburgh  weekly   markets.  .     .     ,  *, 

Through  January,  February  and  March  the  Spot  price  was  legally  limited  to  the 
Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wages  had 
been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government  price  had 
been  fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  ?  corresponding 
increase  in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation  of  the  automatic 
labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  1  and  reached  their  peak  in  July. 
Demand  for  gas  coals  held  better  than  for  steam,  coming  out  of  a  decline  m  October. 
However,  this  was  only  temporary  and  thereafter  the  declme  was  steady  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and  that 
the  I^erTge  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than  the 
average  of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged 
above  those  shown   in  the  diagram,   while  screenings   or  slack   were   lower. 


During  the  year  there  were  a  large 
number  of  new  mines  opened  through- 
out the  field.  Some  of  them  are  large 
operations  and  were  barely  opened  when 
the  mai-ket  slumped  but  the  operators 
are  proceding  to  open  up,  build  tipples, 
sidings,  etc.,  and  be  ready  for  the  de- 
mand when  the  market  again  opens. 

Many  valuable  tracts  of  coal  land  in 


Clearfield,  Cambria  and  Somerset  coun- 
ties changed  hands  during  the  year  and 
at  prices  far  in  excess  of  any  hereto- 
fore paid,  some  of  the  deals  involving 
millions  of  dollars. 

Housing   Conditions  Improved 

Several   new  towns  have   sprung   up 
during  the  year,  especially  in  northern 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

(In  Net  Tons) 


1917-1920* 


1917  1918 

.January 5,103,621  ^"7."^' 

February 4,351,331  *A^t'^t] 

March.        5,260,725  5,318,134 

.\pril                                             4,497,326  5,084,292 

May 4,840,767  5,214,803 

.Tvine:;:;. :::::::::::.:.. 5:044,325  5,393.048 

July                                          4,851,237  5,590,414 

August  ■..".■.                    5.139,502  5,702.102 

September 4,716,933  ll'^Aiil 

October 5.31 1,568  5,?,^5■562 

November 5,174,841  I- '37.9   5 

December 4,366,641  4.401,611 

Totals 1^8,658.817  60.515,118 

Monthly  average 4,888,235  5,042,927 

*  Including  local  sales,  coal  coked  and  boiler  fuel. 


1919 


1920 


5,114,716 

4,561,711 

3,148.078 

3,763.510 

3.482,408 

5,195,377 

3,404,602 

4.428,955 

3.^49,957 

4,286.615 

3,831,680 

4.621,636 

4,386,820 

4,890,843 

4,832,219 

5,160,977 

4,865,074 

5,347,084 

5,580,692 

5,331,119 

1.205.294 

5,170,560 

3,044,841 

5,413,829 

46,546,381 

58,172,416 

3,878,865 

4,847.701 

Cambria  County,  where  the  coal  opera- 
tors were  especially  active  and  where 
they  look  forward  to  putting  their 
(,perations  on  a  permanent  basis.  Many 
hou.ses  were  ere -ted  for  the  miner.*,  the 
operators  feeling  that  the  greate.st 
efficiency  is  obtained  where  the  men  are 
properly  housed. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  bituminous 
coal  output  of  the  United  States  comes 
from  central  Pennsylvania.  Fifty  mil- 
lion tons  will  be  produced  during  1021 
and  as  much  more  as  may  be  the  share 
of  this  field  of  the  demand  over  and 
above  five  hundred  million  tons.  Pro- 
duction costs  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
however,  must  be  materially  lowered. 


Western  Kentucky  Coal  Proves 
Its  Merit  After  Long  Struggle 

In  past  years,  when  the  coal-con- 
suming public  measured  the  value  of 
coal  by  its  reputation  rather  than  its 
merit,  it  was  contended  by  many, 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  that 
western  Kentuck  coal  was  an  inferior 
grade  of  steam  coal.  At  that  time 
the  general  attitude  of  the  coal-con- 
suming public  was  not  conducive  to  in- 
creased production  in  western  Ken- 
tucky coal — not  that  the  quality  of  the 
coal  at  that  time  was  not  as  good  as  at 
present,  but  the  consumers  had  re- 
fused to  be  shown. 

After  many  years  of  constant  strug- 
gle in  an  effort  to  keep  the  wolf  away 
from  the  mine  shaft,  western  Kentucky 
operators  succeded  in  placing  a  fair 
tonnage  in  nearby  markets,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Previously  western  Kentucky 
operators  were  confined  to  nearby  mar- 
kets, as  freight  rates  were  not  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  more  distant  markets.  Al- 
though subjected  to  these  handicaps, 
coal  production  in  western  Kentucky 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1912  to  1916. 

During  the  World  War,  when  coal 
demands  were  abnormal,  western  Ken- 
tucky coal  was  given  a  fair  trial  by 
hundreds  of  steam-coal  consumers  in 
the  Middle  West,  who  have  subse- 
quently ;idopted  it.  Thereafter  the  de- 
mand for  Western  Kentucky  coal  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  today, 
regardless  of  unfavorable  freight  rates, 
it  is  being  marketed  over  a  territory 
extending  from  North  Dakota  to 
Florida  and  from  Ohio  to  Texas. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  naif 
Northern  and  Easte^-n  capital  has  be- 
come interested  in  the  field  and  there 
is  further  evidence  of  growth  in  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  mines  has  in- 
creased from  140  to  222. 

The  western  Kentucky  coal  opera- 
tors, recognizing  the  importance  of 
organization,  maintain  the  West  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Bureau,  which  is  further- 
ing co-operation  among  the  operators 
and  improving  operating  and  market- 
ing conditions  in  the  western  Kentucky 
fields.  The  officers  of  the  bureau  are 
F.  D.  Rash,  president;  C.  W.  Taylor, 
vice-president,  and  Charles  E.  Reed, 
secretary. 
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Louisville  Jobbers  Had  Poor  Year ;  Kentucky 
Operators  Had  Best  in  History 

When  Prices  Rose  Producers  Failed  to  File  Con- 
tracts, Selling  in  Open  Market  —  Operators'  Asso- 
ciations Render  Excellent  Service  in  Traffic  Mat- 
ters —  Kentucky  Coal  Spreads  to  New  Markets 
By  a.  W.  Williams 


JOBBERS  in  Louisville  for  a  while 
in  1920  received  a  commission  of 
from  15  to  25c.  per  ton  until  coal  be- 
came hard  to  sell,  after  which  more 
was  oflFered  by  operators  for  handling 
the  coal.  The  jobber  did  not  have  a 
big  year  because  many  in  the  trade 
were  not  in  a  position  to  contract  for 
mine  output  and  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  coal  during  the  rush.  The 
operators  had  a  ready  market  for  pro- 
duction and  sold  direct.  On  the  rising 
market  operators  failed  time  and  again 
to  fulfill  contracts,  and  sold  in  the 
open  market,  filling  contract  orders 
only  when  there  was  a  buying  lull,  and 
when  they  had  excess  supply. 

The  operators  probably  had  the  best 
year  in  their  history.  After  April  prices 
rose  steadily,  reaching  well  over  $10  a 
ton  for  high-grade  gas  lump  and  mine 


run. 


Industrial  demand  was  good,  buyers 
in  the  fields   bidding  up   prices. 

Kentucky  operators  suffered  from  dis- 


crimination in  the  matter  of  car  supply. 
There  are  some  sections  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Ry.,  however,  on 
which  there  is  no  possible  hope  of 
operators  ever  having  a  car  supply  to 
handle  mine  capacity  until  the  railroad 
spends  a  considerable  sum  in  laying 
heavier  rails,  lengthening  sidings  and 
providing  additional  sidings.  The  rail- 
road has  announced  that  it  will  spend 
$11,000,000  in  the  Kentucky  section 
this  year  to  give  the  needed  relief. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Coal 
Operators  Association,  Harlem  Coal 
Operators  Association  and  Hazard  Coal 
Operators  Exchange  jointly  maintained 
a  tralRc  bureau  at  Louisville,  under  the 
direction  of  C.  D.  Boyd,  which  did  fine 
work  for  the  operators  in  handling 
traffic  matters  and  fighting  for  traffic 
relief.  Mr.  Boyd  also  procured  a  num- 
ber of  reductions  in  freight  rates  and 
straightened  out  many  incorrect  con- 
ditions, saving  thousands  of  dollars 
annually   for   the   members. 
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SPOT  PRICES,   BITUMINOUS   MINE   RUN,   SPRINGFIELD   DISTRICT. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS,    1920 

Diagram  of  spot  pricos,  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from  the 
Central  Illinois  Springfield  district  in  1920,  compared  with  the  contract  market  pric^ 
tor  the  .same  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations  taken  from 
Cliicago  market.  Through  January,  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was  legally 
limited  to  the  Government  maxim.um,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  wa?  strong  and 
wages  had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  ov<r  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Govern- 
ment price  had  been  fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  operation 
of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidlv  from  April  and  reached  their 
Iioak  in  the  middle  of  August.  A  sharp  decline  followed  in  the  next  two  weeks,  after 
which  camo  a  lirief  i^eriod  of  fiuctuatlon  before  the  general  decline  commenced  in 
October.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold 
on  contracts  and  that  the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearlv  the 
contract  level  than  the  average  of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract  prices 
for  prepared  sizes  ranged  above  those  shown  in  the  diagram  while  screenings  or 
alack   were  lower. 


The  West  Kentucky  Coal  Traffic 
Bureau  at  Louisville,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  C.  E.  Reed,  also  did  excellent 
work  for  its  operators,  managing  to 
obtain  several  reductions  in  rates,  com- 
binations, through  rates  and  changes, 
which  enabled  the  western  Kentucky 
field  to  get  into  new  markets  where  its 
fuel  was  almost  unknown,  particularly 
for  steam  coal. 

A  good  demand  for  this  coal  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Northwest,  at  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  elsewhere  and  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati market  in  competition  with 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky 
coal. 

Develop   Export  Business 

Western  Kentucky  operators  also  de- 
veloped some  export  business  through 
Gulf  ports,  principally  to  Cuba,  and 
went  into  the  South  Atlantic  district, 
to  Atlanta  and  other  points.  There  are 
cases  now  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  relative 
to  through  rates  for  export  through 
South  Atlantic  points,  through  rates  to 
northern  Arkansas  and  southeastern 
Missouri,  and  elsewhere.  J.  Van  Nor- 
man, local  attorney,  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  organization  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Western  Kentucky  was  idle  for 
several  weeks  on  account  of  strikes. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
year  was  the  purchase  of  mines  in 
southeastern  Kentucky  by  Henry  Ford. 
Mr.  Ford  refused  to  recognize  the 
union,  and  a  strike  was  called,  but  the 
men  could  not  go  out  after  wages  were 
raised  above  the  union  scale. 

Statistics  of  river  shipments  to 
Louisville  show  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  October  and  November  there 
were  deliveries  during  every  month  of 
the  year,  the  total  being  64,600  tons  by 
water,  as  against  52,000  in  1919. 
Prospects  are  that  with  increased  rail- 
road freight  rates  and  cheap  fuel  for 
operating  steamers  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased movement  by  water  during  the 
coming  year. 

New  Companies  Organized 

During  1920  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  coal  companies  established 
in  the  state.  They  came  in  rapidly 
during  the  era  of  high  prices,  many 
being  mere  wagon  mines,  but  there 
were  several  new  companies  developed 
on  a  big  scale,  especially  in  the  Elk- 
horn  field.  One  stripping  operation, 
the  Sunlight  Coal  Co.,  started  in  west- 
ern  Kentucky  late  in  the  year. 

A  number  of  wagon  mines  used  their 
profits  to  improve  their  properties, 
many  mines  being  equipped  with  tip- 
ples, trackage,  electric  drills,  punching 
machines,  and  other  modern  devices 
during  the  year. 

Some  few  mines  in  the  state  lost 
money  during  1920,  but  in  most  of  such 
cases  there  was  gross  mismanagement 
somewhere  or  such  large  salaries  were 
paid  to  officers  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  making  a  profit. 

Many  operators  believe  that  a  return 
of  conditions  such  as  prevailed  after  the 
armistice  is  at  hand  and  that  by  April 
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prices  will  be  much  higher  and  will 
continue  climbing,  but  others  can  see 
no  such  prospects.  On  the  other  hand, 
still  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
will  be  a  revival  of  industrial  buying  as 
soon  as  present  winter  stocks  are  de- 
pleted. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  lime, 
cement  and  clay  product  dealers  have 
litle  confidence  in  the  continuance  of 
present  low  prices  for  coal.  In  these 
lines  coal  and  labor  are  the  big  costs, 
and  these  manufacturers  report  that  as 
labor  isn't  much  cheaper  than  it  was, 
they  won't  reduce  prices  on  their  ma- 
terials until  they  are  satisfied  that  coal 
prices  will  continue  under  $4  a  ton  for 
mine  run,  it  being  felt  that  it  is  easier 
to  maintain  a  price  than  to  increase 
it  after  having  reduced  it. 

Operators'  Maximum  $6  Ton 

During  the  early  autumn  months  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Covington,  Ky., 
following  an  investigation  of  coal  com- 
panies' books,  decided  that  $5  was  a 
fair  maximum  price  for  lump  coal  for 
eastern  Kentucky  operators.  Even- 
tually, however,  it  was  agreed  to  allow 
them  a  gross  maximum  of  $6  a  ton.  In 
the  event  that  some  of  the  Blue  Gem 
mines,  operating  on  thin  seams,  were 
not  to  be  able  to  produce  at  that  price, 
they  would  have  to  show  their  operat- 
ing cost  if  called  upon.  The  regula- 
tions never  amounted  to  much,  how- 
ever, as  just  after  they  become  effective 
prices  began   to  fall. 

Western  Kentucky  was  not  bothered 
by  regulations,  as  Judge  Walter  Evans, 
in  the  Federal  Court,  at  Louisville,  re- 
fused to  consider  the  Lever  Act  as  con- 


stitutional, and  threw  out  all  cases 
brought  before  the  western  Kentucky 
division  of  the  Federal  Court. 

At  the  spring  .session  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  a  warm  fight  was  launched 
for  a  tonnage  tax  on  coal.  This  was 
defeated,  but  another  effort  was  made 
in  the  autumn  to  have  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  called  to  place  a  ton- 
nage tax  on  coal,  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  good  roads.  S.  Thurston  Bal- 
lard, Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
a  coal  operator  and  miller,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  backers  of  the  toi  nage-tax 
plan,  as  he  is  a  good-roads  man.  He 
has  been  advocating  passage  of  uniform 
coal  tonnage  tax  laws  in  all  bituminous 
states  so  as  to  give  all  operators  anrl 
all  fields  a  fair  deal  without  discrim- 
ination. 

Kentucky,  according  to  Geological 
Survey  reports,  is  now  fifth  in  the  list 
of  coal-producing  states.  With  rail- 
road facilities  equal  to  its  present 
capacity,  however,  the  state  would 
rank  much  higher. 

The  outlook  for  1921  is  a  hard  one  at 
best.  No  one  has  any  very  decided 
opinions  concerning  what  may  or  may 
not  happen,  it  being  generally  believed 
that  the  best  policy  is  to  wait  it  out. 
However,  western  Kentucky  can  say 
that  it  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in 
the  producing  lists.  Eastern  Kentucky 
has  shown  the  world  that  it  is  produc- 
ing very  high  grade  gas  coal.  The 
Kentucky  coal  fields  are  among  the 
leaders.  Much  depends  on  whether  the 
operators  will  sell  coal  on  a  fair  mar- 
gin and  make  money,  or  return  to  cut- 
throat tactics  and  lose  what  they  have 
gained. 


Coal  Prices  in  Detroit  INow  as  Near  Pre- War 
Level  as  Labor  Costs  Will  Permit 

Severe  Weather,  Unsettled  Conditions,  Government  Reg- 
ulation and  Deficient  Railroad  Service  Constitute  Greater 
Obstacles  to  Business  Success  Than  the  War  —  Dealers 
Enabled  to  Get  Rid  of  Product  Consumers  Had  Rejected 

By  E.  E.  Dunbar 


in    Detroit 
of   remark- 
so      filled 


IN  1920  the  coal  trade 
passed  through  a  year 
able  changes,  a  period 
with  uncertainties  that  it  may  well  be 
said  to  have  developed  greater  ob- 
stacles to  successful  continuance  of 
business  than  any  of  the  war  years.  As 
the  year  came  in  weather  conditions 
were  the  severest  in  many  years,  char- 
acterized by  almost  continuous  low 
temperatures,  which  made  necessary 
plentiful  supplies  of  coal  for  domestic 
consumers.  With  industi-ial  plants  and 
manufacturing  establishments  crowding 
productive  capacity,  there  was  an 
equally  urgent  demand  for  steam  coal. 

Effect  of  Strike  Long-Lasting 

Coal  was  available,  however,  only  in 
limited  supply.  The  strike  which  shut 
off  production  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  late  in  1919 
made  its  influence  felt  long  aftei*ward 


in  1920  in  the  way  of  diminished  supply, 
as  well  as  through  the  operation  of  the 
rejuvenated  Federal  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, which  functioned  part  of  the  time 
through  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

To  the  trials  and  pi'oblems  created  by 
shortage  of  coal  supply  at  the  mines 
were  added  difficulties  in  getting  coal 
from  the  mines  to  local  terminal  yards 
and  team  tx'acks.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  and  frequent  heavy  snowstorms 
contributed  in  producing  troublesome 
handicaps  for  the  transportation  lines. 
The  railroads,  with  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock  far  short  of  normal  sup- 
ply and  greatly  impaired  in  efficiency 
during  the  long  period  of  Federal  man- 
agement, were  unable  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  encountered  in  their  effort  to 
handle  an  unusual  volume  of  general 
freight. 

In    consequence,    there    developed    a 


long  period  of  freight  congestion,  which 
occasioned  a  number  of  troublesome  em- 
bargoes, sometimes  on  one  day  and  off 
the  next,  and  again  of  several  weeks' 
duration.  Coal  shipments  consigned  to 
Detroit  and  other  points  in  Michigan, 
practically  all  of  which  must  be  handled 
through  the  Toledo  gateway,  blocked 
terminal  tracks  in  Toledo,  Cincinnati 
and  other  points  south,  apparently  defy- 
ing all  efiForts  to  get  them  to  their 
destination. 

Allow  Indiscri.mi.nate  Confiscatio.n 

With  Detroit  steam  plants  and  do- 
mestic consumers  clamoring  for  fuel, 
which  the  coal  trade  in  Detroit  was  un- 
able to  provide,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration injected  new  complications  into 
the  situation  by  authorizing  practically 
an  indiscriminate  confiscation  of  coal 
on  tracks  for  diversion  to  railroads  and 
for  the  relief  of  towns  and  cities  in 
the  West  that  were  facing  a  shortage 
in  fuel  supply.  Some  of  the  local  deal- 
ers have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  the 
delivery  point  of  part  of  their  coal  thus 
confiscated  and  diverted.  Some  of  the 
dealers  also  had  the  novel  experience 
of  finally  receiving  consignments  that 
had  been  diverted  and  sent  back  after 
having  been  hauled  to  remote  points. 

With  embargoes  in  effect  at  the  mines 
against  loading  cars  for  Detroit  and 
Michigan,  many  Detroit  factories  were 
almost  without  coal  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  while  others  were 
able  to  obtain  temporary  relief  by  clear- 
ing the  retail  dealers'  yards  of  stocks 
that  had  accumulated  there  in  1918  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  the  zoning  system. 
This,  in  effect  was  almost  like  the  inter- 
position of  Providence  for  the  retailers, 
who  found  themselves  relieved  of  the 
product  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  mines, 
which  their  customers  rejected  when 
coal  of  better  quality  from  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  mines  became  available 
in   1919. 

The  deficiency  in  bituminous  supply 
extended  through  the  spring  months, 
with  brief  intei-vals  of  temporary  im- 
provement, while  the  demand  from 
steam  plants  and  from  domestic  con- 
sumers continued  pressing  and  almost 
constant.  Little  improvement  in  the 
transportation  situation  followed  res- 
toration of  the  railroads  to  private 
control,  March  1,  while  the  practice  of 
confiscation  was  continued  intermit- 
tently. Supplies  of  anthracite  also 
were  inadequate. 

Buyers  Bid  Up  Prices 

Some  of  the  large  steam  coal  usei's 
with  reserve  stocks  depleted  sent  agents 
into  the  mining  districts  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  in  the  effort 
to  assure  supplies  of  coal  for  the  later 
months  of  the  year.  These  agents, 
through  their  rivalry  in  bidding  against 
each  other  for  such  coal  as  was  avail- 
able, caused  a  material  advance  in 
prices.  Efforts  of  local  jobbers  and 
wholesalers  to  maintain  a  more  reason- 
able level  were  to  a  large  extent 
thwai-ted  by  the  continuance  of  car 
shortage  as  well  as  by  the  demand 
which  arose  for  large  shipments  of 
bituminous    to    Tidewater    market?    for 
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the  export  trade  and  by  the  series  of 
priority  orders  designed  to  supply  the 
fuel  requirements  of  New  England  and 
the  Northwest. 

Prices  in  the  Detroit  market  conse- 
quently remained  at  a  high  level 
throughout  the  summer  months,  varying 
almost  from  day  to  day,  while  there 
was  at  the  same  time  an  inadequate 
supply  of  bituminous  and  anthracite. 
A  further  impediment  to  transportation 
developed  with  the  strike  of  railroad 
switchmen.  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  public-utility  plants  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  coal 
to  meet  their  needs,  and  because  of 
this  condition  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  drastic 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  its  current. 

Through  the  Detroit  Coal  Exchange 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  coal  for  Detroit  were  made  in 
July,  including  appeals  to  Governor 
A.  E.  Sleeper  and  members  of  Michi- 
gan's delegation  in  Congress,  urging 
assistance.  The  Michigan  Public  Util- 
ities Commission,  after  several  general 
conferences  in  Lansing  with  represent- 
atives of  public  utilities  companies  in 
the  state,  undertook  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  coal  that  would 
be  required  for  operation  of  these  com- 
panies during  the  year.  In  August  the 
Governor  appointed  a  Michigan  fuel 
committee  to  work  for  improvement  of 
the  state's  coal  supply,  naming  as  its 
chairman  W.  K.  Prudden  of  Lansing, 
who  was  State  Fuel  Administrator  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  Dr.  Garfield. 

Mr.  Prudden,  predicting  improvement 
in  the  coal  situation  later  in  the  year, 
recommended  that  coal  buyers  limit 
their  early  purchases  to  only  part  of 
the  supply  they  would  require  for  the 
winter.  Even  with  the  aid  of  consider- 
able coal  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  De- 
troit dealers  were  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  attempt  to  provide  for  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months.  With  the  support  of  a  prior- 
ity order  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  Lake  movement  of  coal 
was  taking  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  supply  and  at  the  same  time  cut- 
ting down  on  the  number  of  cars  avail- 
able for  all-rail  movement. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  with  the 
close  of  the  navigation  season  approach- 
ing, jobbers  and  wholesalers  began  to 
observe  an  easing  off  of  the  buying  de- 
mand from  steam  plants.  With  the 
lessening  demand,  coal  became  more 
plentiful  and  prices  were  shaded  off. 
Through  the  succeeding  weeks  to  the 
end  of  the  year  the  demand  for  steam 
coal  continued  to  shrink,  while  the  un- 
expectedly warm  temperatures  of  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  produced 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  demand 
for  domestic  coal,  with  the  result  that 
the  local  market,  which  was  so  strong 
and  active  twelve  months  ago,  was  re- 
duced to  an  almost  comatose  condition 
when  the  year  passed  out,  while  prices 
had  declined  to  a  point  which  the 
dealers  say  probably  is  as  near  the  pre- 
war level  as  it  will  be  possible  for  them 
to  go  in  view  of  the  increased  labor 
costs  of  the  mines. 


New  York  Market  in  1920  Suffered  Acutely 
From  Labor  Unrest  and  Coal  Shortage 

Strike  of  Towboat  Workers  and  Competitive  Bids 
by  New  England  and  Canadian  Buyers  Intensified 
the  Generally  Disturbed  Conditions  —  Increase 
in    Freight   Rates    Boosted    Prices    Considerably 

By  R.  W.  Morris 


IN  addition  to  being  almost  continu- 
ally upset  by  the  so-called  "vacation" 
of  the  miners  and  the  switchmen's  and 
"outlaw"  strikes  of  the  railroad  workers 
the  New  York  market  in  1920  had  its 
towboat  strike  and  a  shortage  of  coal, 
to  say  nothing  of  contending  with  nu- 
merous investigations. 

Anthracite 

At  no  time  in  the  entire  year  was 
there  plenty  of  coal  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  the  trade.,  At  the 
end  of  1919  domestic  sizes  were  short, 
temperatures  low  and  dealers  as  well 
as  consumers  were  ready  and  willing  to 
take  all  the  coal  they  could  get. 

Conditions     were     becoming     normal 


slowly  when  in  February  the  towboat 
workers  demanded  more  pay  and  when 
refused  their  full  demands  quit  work. 
The  tying  up  of  upward  of  five  hun- 
dred tugs  and  barges  did  untold  damage 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  ex- 
tremely low  temperatures  and  storms. 
Coal  was  blocked  in  transit  and  dump- 
ings at  the  piers  were  far  below  nor- 
mal. The  Bay  and  rivers  soon  filled 
with  ice  and  it  was  difficult  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  move  the  few 
boats  available  for  carrying  coal.  Even 
after  the  ice  had  cleared  out  of  the 
Bay  it  was  difficult  to  move  sufficient 
coal  because  of  the  scarcity  of  boats, 
the  strike  of  the  marine  workers  still 
being  in  force. 
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SPOT   PRICES,   BITUMINOUS  MINE   RUN,   C1.EARFIELD   DISTRICT.    PA.,    1920 

DiaRTHiTi  of  spot  prices  in  dollars  per  net  ton,  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
tlic  Clearfield  district,  Pennsylvania,  in  1920,  compared  with  the  contract  market  price 
for  tlie  same  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  .-X.pril.  Quotations  taken  from 
Hoslon    market.      Majority    of    the    tonnage    involved    moved    all-rail. 

Through  .lanuarv.  February  and  March  the  spot  price  was  legally  limited  to  the 
Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wages  had  been 
advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  wjiich  this  Government  i)rice  had  been 
fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wages  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  througli  operation  of  the  automatic  labor 
clause.  Spot  prices  rose  raindly  from  April  1  and  reached  their  peak  July  SI.  A 
sharp  decline  followed,  which  was  chocked  in  Sei)tember  by  a  Ormer  market  lasting- 
well  into  October,  after  which  quotations  dropped  steadily  until  Dec.  23.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and  tliat  the 
avei-age  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than  the 
average  of  spot   prices. 
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No  announcement  was  made  in  April 
regarding?  new  mines  prices  but  it  was 
generally  understood  that  there  would 
be  no  reduction  in  view  of  the  wage  in- 
creases that  were  being  negotiated. 

The  demand  was  strong  and  the 
supply  short  when,  to  cover  wage 
increases,  the  companies  in  May  ad- 
vanced the  price  for  the  domestic  coals 
an  average  of  85c.  a  ton  with  a  proviso 
for  monthly  advances  of  10c.  per  ton 
up  to  and  including  Sept.  1. 

The  Federal  authorities  took  a  hand 
in  the  situation  in  May  because  of  the 
marine  troubles,  and  there  was  a 
gradual  improvement.  All  receipts  were 
quickly  absorbed.  Demand  for  the  do- 
mestic coals  became  easier  but  that  for 
the  smaller  sizes  increased,  although 
warm  weather  was  near  at  hand. 

With  the  rail  and  towing  conditions 
showing  some  improvement  receipts 
were  larger  in  June  and  shipments  from 
the  railroad  docks  were  steadier.  At 
about  this  time  began  the  strike  of 
10,000  workers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  Coal  was  being  sent  westward 
in  large  quantities  so  as  to  avert 
troubles  in  the  winter  months  and  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  larger  com- 
panies were  not  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  their  customers.  To  add  to 
the  local  troubles  buyers  from  Canada, 
New  England  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  began  to  invade  the  mining 
regions  and  to  offer  higher  prices  than 
those  offered  by  competitors  for  the 
product  of  the  smaller  independent 
operators. 

Increases  in  freight  rates  became 
effective  early  in  September,  resulting 
in  a  further  increase  for  the  f.o.b. 
prices  for  coal  at  the  piers. 

With  the  retail  trade  about  40  per 
cent  behind  in  deliveries  the  miners 
took  their  "vacation"  following  the 
acceptance  by  President  Wilson  of  the 
report  of  the  Anthracite  Wage  Commis- 
sion. Previous  to  the  closing  down  of 
most  of  the  mines  hope  had  been  held 
out  that  this  market  would  receive  its 
full  quota  of  coal  before  winter  arrived, 
but  the  action  of  the  miners  blasted 
these  hopes. 

The  demand  became  so  urgent  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  that  some  of 
the  smaller  independent  operators,  pro- 
ducing less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
output,  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  let  their  coals  go  to  the  highest 
bidders  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  tonnage  was  quoted  as  high  as  $15 
f.o.b.  mines.  These  high  prices  led  to 
one  investigation  after  another  and 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  so 
that  retail  dealers  hesitated  consider- 
ably before  making  purchases  which 
would  in  any  way  affect  retail  price 
schedules. 

When  the  demand  from  the  West, 
New  England  and  Canada  eased  off  and 
the  larger  companies  were  in  a  position 
to  divert  more  of  their  tonnage  to  the 
New  York  market,  the  demand  for  in- 
dependent coals  fell  off,  and  a  lowering 
of  quotations  followed. 

Weather  conditions  remained  favor- 
able  throughout   the   late   autumn   and 


early  winter  and  there  was  a  noticeable 
change  for  the  better  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  holiday  season  it  seemed 
that  the  crisis  had  been  passed  and  that 
unless  unforeseen  circumstances  arose 
the  fear  of  a  coal  stringency  had  been 
passed.  Quotations  for  independent 
coals  were  on  the  toboggan  and  in  .some 
circles  it  was  predicted  that  by  the 
midde  of  February  these  coals  would  be 
selling  at  or  below  the  larger  com- 
panies' schedule. 

Bituminous 

Those  of  the  trade  who  delved  in  the 
export  bi'anch  of  the  industry  saw 
much  of  the  trade  go  to  smash  with 
the  drop  in  freight  rates  and  the  ability 
of  the  English  miners  to  place  their 
product  in  the  hands  of  foreign  con- 
sumers at  lowei  prices  than  the  Amer- 
ican coal  man  could.  Much  of  this 
phase  of  the  situation  could  have  been 
avoided,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
trade,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  see 
that  the  foreign  trade  was  supplied 
with  the  best  grades  of  coal. 

Snowstorms,  frozen  coal  and  a  boat- 
men's strike  were  part  of  the  causes  of 
trouble  in  Januai-y.  Feb.  1  found  re- 
cepits  increasing,  but  the  heavy  storms 
and  the  strike  of  the  boatmen  inter- 
fered with  deliveries  and  embargoes 
were  placed  on  the  piers  to  prevent 
further  congestion. 

The  making  of  contracts  was  resumed 
in  March  and  April  and  many  ranging 


in  price  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  were  made. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  higher  prices 
during  the  early  summer,  partly  due  to 
the  wage  increase  given  the  workers  by 
the  Bituminous  Wage  Commission.  The 
situation  was  considerably  disturbed  by 
the  switchmen's  strike  in  April.  Con- 
tract holders  continued  to  take  their 
entire  quota  if  they  could  get  it  and 
spot  coal  was  scarcf,-. 

The  marine  strike  was  still  in  force 
and  towing  charges  in  .some  ca.ses  rose 
above  $1  a  ton.  This  condition  of 
lack  of  supply  and  delay  in  deliveries 
because  of  the  switchmen's  and  tow- 
boat  men's  strike  continued  for  several 
weeks,  with  spot  quotations  increasing. 

Many  manufacturers  and  other  large 
consumers  who  had  been  gradually 
filling  their  bins  during  the  summer 
with  high-priced  coals  dropped  out  of 
the  buyers'  market  early  in  August. 
This  tended  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
free  coal  and  resulted  in  further  lower- 
ing of  quotations.  The  market  showed 
further  softening  in  September  and 
quotations  for  the  various  pools  varied 
as  much  as  $1  per  ton.  Receipts 
steadily  increased  and  New  England 
buying  fell  off. 

The  local  market  did  not  show 
much  activity  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  Prices  softened  and  demand 
became  easier.  The  feature  of  the 
market  in  November  and  December 
was  the  slump.  Quotations  dropped 
rapidly  and  cancellations  of  orders 
were   frequent. 


Industries  of  Northern  Ohio  Threatened  by 
Inability  to  Obtain  Coal  in  1920 

Abnormal  Conditions  Aggravated  by  Restriction 
and  Transportation  Difficulties — This  Section  Suf- 
fered Greatly  Because  of  Priority  Orders  to  Help  the 
Northwest — Increased  Business  Confidently  Expected 

By  John  W.  Hill 

Lakewoocl,    Ohio 


ALTHOUGH  located  within  easy  ac- 
J^  cess  of  the  coal  mines  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio,  the  great  industries 
which  are  the  foundations  of  northern 
Ohio's  prosperity  dui-ing  a  greater  part 
of  the  year  were  hard  pressed  to  obtain 
enough  fuel  to  keep  in  operation.  Un- 
der various  priority  orders  coal  was 
diverted  to  other  sectiojir  or  to  pre- 
ferred customers,  with  the  I'esult  that 
many  operations  were  curtailed  or  even 
suspended.  Attempts  were  made  in 
some  instances  to  evade  oppressive  reg- 
ulations. Heavy  premiums  were  offered 
for  spot  deliveries  and  automobile 
trucks  were  employed  for  obtaining  fuel 
to  an  extent  never  before  believed 
posible. 

The  last  month  or  two  of  1920,  in 
contrast  with  the  hectic  conditions  pre- 
vailing during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  ushered  in  a  period  of  dullness, 
with  supplies  increasing  faster  than  the 


demand,  due  largely  to  decreased  in- 
dustrial activities  and  to  continued  mild 
weather. 

The  year  1920  opened  favorably,  with 
increasing  quantities  of  coal  arriving  in 
Cleveland  and  vicinity,  the  demand, 
however,  exceeding  the  supply  because 
of  a  low  rate  of  production  at  the 
mines  and  a  shortage  of  coal  cars. 
Prices  on  anthracite  grades  ranged 
from  $11.75  to  $12.70  a  ton;  on  do- 
mestic bituminous,  from  $7.20  to  $8.30 
a  ton  for  West  Virginia  splint,  No.  8 
Pitsburgh  and  Massillon  lump;  on 
Pocahontas  shoveled  lump,  $8.95  to 
$9.55;  and  on  steam  coal  $5.10  to  $5.50 
for  slack  and  $5.25  to  $6  for  mine  run. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Fair  Price 
Committee  about  the  middle  of  January 
permitted  an  increase  of  50c.  a  ton  in 
retail  prices  \o  cover  additional  labor 
and  delivery  costs.  Receipts  at  this 
time  were  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
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normal  and  by  Feb.  1  had  dropped  to 
one-third  of  normal.  Domestic  orders 
were  taken  subject  to  indefinite  de- 
livery, and  closing  of  schools  and  fac- 
tories was  threathened.  Toward  the 
evid  of  the  month  many  industrial 
plants  were  operating  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Conditions  were  complicated  by 
an  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  further 
reduced  the  labor  supply. 

Some  shutdowns  and  curtailment  ot 
operations  through  the  adoption  o± 
shorter  work  days  and  shorter  weeks, 
were  reported  during  March  and  a 
number  of  schools  were  forced  to  close 
for  a  short  time,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  it  was  estimated  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  demand  was  being  met.  Re- 
ceipts early  in  April  increased  to  70 
per  cent  of  normal  and  stock  piles 
began  to  rear  their  heads.  Mine  opera- 
tions also  began  to  improve. 

Difficulties  Not  at  an  End 
The    perplexities    of    the    coal    men, 
however,  were  not  ended.     The  switch- 
men's strike,  beginning  early  in  April 
and  continuing  all  through  the  summer, 
further    added    to    transportation    ditti- 
culties,    already    serious    because    of    a 
shortage     of     coal     cars.       Industria 
plants,  particularly  the  iron  and  steel, 
mills    and    foundries    of    this    district, 
were  unable  to  obtain  enough  coal  to  in- 
sure   steady    operation,    although    the 
plight   of   the   domestic   consumer   was 
alleviated    for    the    most    part    by    the 
coming  of  warmer  weather. 

Coal   shipments  on  the  Great  Lakes 
started    about    a    month    late    and   for 
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April  were  only  307,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1,082,183  tons  during  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year.  Lake 
shipments  continued  below  normal  for 
May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  and  as 
the  season  advanced  it  was  feared  that 
the  Northwest  would  not  receive  suffi- 
cient   fuel    to    carry    it    through    the 

winter. 

This  situation  led  to   the   Interstate 
Commerce   Commission's   famous   Serv- 
ice Order  No.  10,  issued  through  H.  M. 
Griggs,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Ore 
&    Coal    Exchange,    effective    June    13, 
v^hereby    operators    were    required    to 
send    to    Lake    ports    priority    quotas 
ranging  from  35  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
capacity    rating    of    individual    mines. 
The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
in   September,  answering  the  pleas  of 
consumers  facing  an  acute  shortage  of 
fuel    permitted  an  additional  allowance 
of  800  cars  of  coal  a  week  for  use  m 
the 'state  in  order  to  avert  threatened 
shutdowns. 

Cargo  freights  on  Lake  shipments  at 
the  beginning  of  the   season  were  ad- 
vanced  somewhat   over   those   of   1919, 
one  big   Cleveland  vessel   interest  con- 
tracting to  take  1,000,000  tons  of  No. 
8     Pittsburgh    to    the    head    of    Lake 
Superior   at   50c   a   ton.      The  rate   to 
Milwaukee    and    Lake    Michigan    ports 
was   set    at   60c    a   ton.     The   previous 
season's   rates   were   respectively   422C. 
and  47 1 c.  a  ton,  while  those  for  1918 
were  48c.  and  55c.  respectively.     Boats 
loaded  late  in  November  received  $1   a 
ton,   while   a   few   loaded   in   December 
obtained  $1.50  a  ton. 
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would     become     more      plentiful      and 
Influenced    by    the    belief    that    coal 
cheaper  with  the  closing  of  Lake  navi- 
gation, which  was  expected   to  release 
large   quantities   of   coal   for  local  use, 
domestic  consumers  for  the  most  part 
remained  out  of  the  market  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.     At  the  be- 
ginning   of    August    it    was    estimated 
that  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
domestic    users    in    Ohio    had    obtained 
their  winter  supply  of  coal  as  compared 
with  40  per  cent  in  1919. 

Bids  opened  in  August  for  supplying 
Cleveland  schools  ranged  from  $7.25  to 
$9.50  a  ton  for  slack  and  as  high  as  $10 
for  lump  coal.  No  bids  over  $7.65  for 
slack  and  $8  for  lump  were  accepted. 
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DiaKram  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  "i;"^p;;;"Uurm'arkct  Through 
th?H?ck™S  fleu'l  of  'ohio  in  1920  QuotaUons  taken  tro  ^^^^rto'^u'eGoyornu.n, 
laninrv  Koltruiirv  and  March  tho  spot  price  ^\a^  '^f-'"  ••  ,  ....,.,,>„  i,.wi  been  a(  vanccd 
maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  "^'irkct  was  strong  am^^^^^^  j^^^,., 

'h    per  cent   over   1918,   on   the  ^f  •«   of   wh.ch     h  s   G^  increase    in 

m    AuKust    increases    ni    wages   of   day    ''V^';'^^^  '  \f"/;  '  ne ration    of    the    automatic    labor 
contract    pricts    (not    shown    on    diagram)  ,V,\  .?"f  \"^,Vl    r^ac  "^^    ^'^^''"    ''*'''*'    '''*''"^' 
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came  a  steady  descent  throughout  the  baance  of  te  >;-,-acts  and   that   the   average 
that   the  greater  part   of  the   l\'-o\\"ction  an  as  sold   on   conu^cv  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^  average 


Anthracite  Jumps  $l-$2  a  Ton 
Increased  freight  rates  effective  Aug. 
26  added  from  40c.  to   $1.50  a   ton   to 
bituminous    prices    then    in    effect,    the 
range  at  that  time  being  from   $11.80 
to    $12    for    Massillon    lump    and    No. 
8     Pittsburgh.       Prices     on     anthracite 
grades,    then    ranging    from    $14.50    to 
$15.50  a  ton,  and  on  Pocahontas  rang- 
ing from  $12.50  to  $15,  were  advanced 
$1   to   $2  a  ton.      Some   dealers  in   an- 
thracite  and   Pocahontas  were  four  to 
six  months  behind  on  deliveries  at  the 
time   that  the  new  freight  rates  went 
into  effect. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  closing  of 
the    Lake   navigation    season   coal    con- 
tinued scarce  and  prices  remained  high, 
due  chiefly  to  an  unexpected  and  more 
acute  car  shortage.     However,  produc- 
tion   at    eastern    Ohio    mines    steadily 
increased,     and     as     the     car     supply 
improved     the     demand     also    fell    off, 
with    industrial    curtailment    spreading 
rapidly.    By  the  end  of  November  deal- 
ers were  receiving  all  of  the  coal  they 
could    handle    and    prices   at    the   same 
time  began  to  soften. 

Steam  coal,  which  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously had  held  firmly  at  around  $8  a 
ton,  fell  to  $3.50  and  $5  a  ton.     Hard 
coal  and  Pocahontas  also  declined  50c. 
to  $1  a  ton,  although  the  supply  was 
reported  50  per  cent  under  the  demand. 
Coal  continued  to  come  forward  on  con- 
tracts   well    into    December,    although 
many  buvers  withdrew  from  the  mar- 
ket to  await  lower  prices.     Toward  the 
end   of  the  year   cancellations   of   con- 
tracts appeared  in  great  numbers. 

Operators  and  Dealers  Optimistic 
.    The    year    1920    closed    with    general 
dullness  prevailing  throughout  the  coal 
trade  in   Ohio.     However,  with   an   in- 
crease in  industrial  activities  probable 
during    the    early    part    of    1921,    coal 
operators  and  dealers   regard  the  out- 
look cheerfully  and  feel  that  the  com- 
ing vear,  whatever  it  may  hold  in  store, 
cmnot   but  be   more   satisfactory  than 
the  one  just     passed.     Not  all  author- 
ities  are  agreed   that   immediate   pros- 
pects  for   prosperous    trade    conditions 
are  directlv  ahead,  but  indications  gen- 
erally  seem   to  poMit   to  a  good  volume 
of  business  for  1921,  perhaps  with  the 
margin    of    profits    smaller,    but    with 
risks  of  doing  business  less. 
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Sale  of  Large  Coal  Properties  Foreshadows 
Expansion  in  INorthern  West  Virginia 

Output  of  15,000,000  Tons  in  1920  Likely  To  Be  Surpassed 
During  the  Coming  Year  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  Coal 
Land  Development  Co.  Acquire  Large  Holdings  New  Rail 
Lines  Will  Increase  Production     Labor  Situation  Tranquil 

By  H.  a.  Williamson 

Fairmont.  W.  Va. 


NORTHERN  West  Virginia  prob- 
ably produced  more  coal  during 
the  last  year  than  ever  before.  The 
total  output,  as  near  as  can  be  esti- 
mated at  this  time,  will  run  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  million  tons.  The 
car  situation  improved  steadily  and 
this  with  other  features  permitted  an 
increased  tonnage  to  be  produced.  Of 
course  the  car  shortage  is  still  the  con- 
trolling feature  of  shipments  and  prob- 
ably will  remain  such  for  some  years. 
Undoubtedly  if  it  were  not  for  this  the 
price  of  coal  would  have  dropped  below 
its  lowest  point  for  the  year.  As  it  was 
the  price  dropped  to  a  point  where  the 
snowbird,  or  wagon-loading,  mine  has 
about  gone  out  of  business  and  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  (early  in  Decem- 
ber) there  is  practically  no  coal  being 
loaded  by   these   operations. 

Supply  of  Natural  Gas  Wanes 

Coke  is  being  produced  in  limited 
quantities  and  will  continue  so  just  as 
long  as  prices  hold.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  there  is  no  inducement 
to  produce  coke  in  this  region  unless 
the  price  is  above  that  ordinarily  ob- 
tained. The  byproduct  ovens  just  being 
put  in  blast  at  Fairmont  will  produce 
some  coke — ^probably  four  hundred 
tons  per  day — but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  this  is  all  placed  within  the  in- 
terests which  control  the  corporation 
owning  them  and  little  or  none  of  it 
will  be  on  the  market  save  locally  for 
domestic  use.  As  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply is  rapidly  reaching  the  vanishing 
point,  there  eventually  will  be  a  large 
local  demand  for  domestic  coke,  if" 
properly  worked  up. 

Predictions  of  falling  prices  and  com- 
ing difficulties  began  to  be  heard  early 
in  the  year  and  continued  in  constantly 
increasing  volume  up  to  its  close.  In 
spite  of  these  there  has  been  an  under- 
current of  confidence  which  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  justified.  Almost 
everyone  talked  of  reti'enchment  and 
strict  economy  yet  the  year  recorded 
more  extensive  coal  land  purchases  and 
the  inception  of  more  new  operations 
than  any  preceding  year  in  the  history 
of  the  region.  Some  thirty  or  forty 
new  charters  have  been  issued  by  the 
state  with  stock  issues  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $500,000  or  more. 

The  largest  transaction  appears  to 
have  been  the  purchase  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  interests  of  the  property  of 
the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Jamison  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  The  Elkins  property  is  lo- 
cated in  Monongalia  and  Preston 
Counties  and  is  said  to  consist  of  445.- 


000  acres  of  coal,  the  recorded  purchase 
price  being  $5,000,000.  There  are  seven 
operating  mines,  six  in  the  Upper  Free- 
port  Seam  and  one  in  the  Pittsburg 
Seam.  The  Jamison  property  pur- 
chased consists  of  Jamison  Mine  No.  7 
and  Jamison  Mine  No.  10,  both  shaft 
operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  Seam 
near  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

The  Coal  Land  Development  Co.,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  is  reported  to  have 
acquired  an  area  approximating  six- 
teen square  miles  of  Redstone  coal  and 
several  companies  are  reported  to  have 
purchased  areas  of  Pittsburgh  coal  to 
the  southwest  of  Clarksburg.  These 
latter  are  partly  within  territory  which 
has  previously  been  mentioned  as 
having  the  mining  problem  complicated 
by  a  large  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells; 
therefore  development  will  be  watched 
with  keen  interest. 

A  large  area  of  virgin  territory  is 
being  opened  by  branches  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  R.R.  and  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  R.R.  The  territory  being 
opened  by  these  roads  lies  north  of 
Fairmont  and  west  of  Morgantown. 
Approximately  it  extends  from  the  line 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.R.  between  Fairmont 
and  Wheeling  on  the  south  northward 
across  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  and 
from  the  Monongahela  River  on  the 
east  to  the  Ohio  River  on  the  west. 

Railroads  Increase  Mileage 
The  railroads  started  construction  on 
the  eastern  end,  near  Morgantown, 
the  Monongahela  Railroad  extending 
branches  westward  from  its  main  line, 
while  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  has 
constructed  and  is  operating  twenty- 
three  miles  of  its  main  line  from 
Morgantown  westward  to  Blacksville. 
On  the  eastern  end  of  this  area  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Sewickley  seams  of  coal 
are  exposed  to  advantageous  mining. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Seam 
is  controlled  by  large  holding  compa- 
nies and  not  much  of  it  has  been  opened 
for  operation.  The  Sewickley  Seam, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  generally 
considered  in  years  past,  consequently 
it  has  been  open  to  purchase  and  many 
small  holdings  have  been  taken  up. 
Mines  in  this  seam  are  being  opened 
as  rapidly  as  the  railheads  advance  and 
there  are  now  thirty  or  forty  Sewick- 
ley mines  operating  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  Morgantown. 

Farther  west  the  Waynesburg  Seam 
is  exposed,  but  so  far  the  tracks  have 
not  generally  reached  this  exposure 
and  but  one  or  two  mines  are  operat- 
ing in  the  Waynesburg.  Pui'chases  of 
areas  of  this  seam  have  been  made, 
however,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  opened 


as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  When 
the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  R.R.  il 
completed  the  mines  located  on  it  will 
have  a  new  and  direct  connection 
through  Wheeling  with  the  Lakes  and 
they  will  have  a  certain  advantage  in 
obtaining  this   important  business. 

In  February  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.R.  purchased  the  Morgantown  & 
Kingwood  R.R.,  a  line  running  through 
coal  territory.  This  road  is  about  forty- 
five  miles  long  and  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  Both  its 
terminals  connect  with  the  B.  &  O. 
R.R.,  the  one  at  Morgantown  connect- 
ing with  the  Fairmont-Pittsburgh  line 
and  the  other  at  what  is  known  as  M. 
&  K.  junction  on  the  6.  &  0.  main  line 
east  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.  As  a  result 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Elkins  mines 
on  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  R.R. 
by  the  Bethlehem  interests,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  B.  &  O.  will 
substantially  improve  this  road,  which 
gives  it  an  outlet  for  coal  from  the 
Morgantown  district  across  to  the  main 
line  without  putting  it  through  the 
more  or  less  congested  Fairmont- 
Grafton  yard  section. 

Shipments  to  Lakes  Below  Normal 
In  the  past  the  Northwestern  trade, 
via  the  Great  Lakes,  was  considered 
one  of  the  standbys  of  the  region  and 
every  endeavor  was  made  to  give  this 
trade  preference  and  take  care  of  it, 
but  the  Lake  trade  suffered  severely 
this  year.  Early  in  the  year  certain 
figures  were  given  out  as  to  about  what 
should  be  consigned  to  Lake  ports, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  actual  figures 
show  that  only  about  35  per  cent  of 
this  estimate  had  been  shipped.  The 
total  coal  sent  to  Lake  ports  from  the 
region  amounted  to  only  50  per  cent 
of  last  year's  shipments,  and  1919  was 
a  bad  year  for  the  Lake  trade.  The 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  normally  draw  a  large  part 
of  their  coal  supply  from  this  region, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  will  not 
suffer  for  want  of  coal  this  winter, 
because  the  companies  controlling  this 
business  picked  up  other  coal  to  take 
care  of  it  and  the  upper  Lake  docks 
are  amply  supplied  with  coal — some  per- 
haps of  inferior  quality  but  still  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
consumers   for  the  winter. 

While  it  is  not  admitted,  and  pos- 
sibly not  actually  realized  by  the  oper- 
ators and  railroads,  one  factor  which 
has  diverted  coal  from  the  Lake  trade 
developed  fi-om  petty  inconveniences 
caused  by  various  orders  and  regula- 
tions of  the  railroads.  Probably  the 
chief  reason  why  the  Lake  trade  has 
suffered,  however,  lies  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  better  price  in  certain  foreign 
trade.  Much  talk  has  been  heard  all 
over  the  country  about  our  lack  of  in- 
terest in  foreign  trade  and  its  possible 
loss  from  neglect.  Certainly  none  of 
this  criticism  applies  to  the  coal  oper- 
ators in  that  part  of  northern  West 
Virginia  termed  the  "Fairmont  region." 
So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  get 
railroad  cars  and  boats  for  the  business, 
coal  has  been  going  out  of  the  region 
in    a    steady    stream    for    the    foreign 
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trade,  particularly  for  South  American 
and  Mediterranean  ports.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  figures  on  this  business 
at  this  time.  Shippers  are  not  inclined 
to  divulge  much  information  on  their 
foreign  business  and  the  further  dis- 
turbing factors  of  confiscation  and 
■diversion  of  coal  en  route  make  it  im- 
ipossible  to  get  any  reasonably  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  volume  of  this  busi- 
ness without  careful  and  detailed  in- 
vestigation. There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
■ever,  but  that  such  business  could  be 
enormously  increased  w^ere  proper  ship- 
ping facilities — railroad  cars  and  ves- 
sels— available. 

The  byproduct  plant  of  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation  at  Fairmont  which 
has  been  in  course  of  erection  for  sev- 
eral years  was  practically  completed 
and  ready  for  operation  in  August.  The 
plant  consists  of  sixty  ovens  (charging 
about  twelve  tons  per  oven)  with  other 
equipment  and  ground  space  for  ad- 
tional  ovens.  A  peculiar  feature, 
emphasizing  the  inadequate  railroad 
equipment,  developed  when  this  plant 
was  about  ready  to  operate.  The  by- 
product people  had  made  a  contract  for 
coal  from  a  near-by  mine  and  in  August 
called  on  the  operator  to  begin  deliv- 
ery. The  operator  replied  that  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  make  deliveries  of 
coal  to  the  byproduct  plant  unless  the 
byproduct  company  could  furnish  its 
own  railroad  cars.  The  coal  company 
explained  that  because  of  lack  of  cars 
it  was  unable  to  fill  its  contracts.  Of 
more  than  7,000  cars  sent  out  by  this 
company  in  August  more  than  5,000 
were  assigned — that  is,  went  either  for 
railroad  fuel  or  to  some  public  utility. 
The  byproduct  company  could  not  work 
except  with  a  constant  fixed  coal  supply 
and  it  was  not  until  Dec.  1  that  it  was 
able  to  fire  its  ovens,  at  which  time 
one  of  the  railroad  companies  had 
placed  in  its  service  some  forty  crippled 
■cars  not  fit  for  other  than  local  serv- 
ice. 


With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
minor  local  flare-ups,  the  labor  situation 
has  been  quite  tranquil.  When  the  union 
organization  was  introduced  in  the 
region  considerable  fear  was  expressed 
as  to  unsatisfactory  results.  So  far 
this  has  not  developed  although  there 
still  exists  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
certain  sections.  There  are  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  region  that  tend  to  mini- 
mize labor  troubles.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  native  and 
another  large  part,  while  foreign  born, 
has  been  in  the  region  for  many  years, 
and  these  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
excellent  school  system  provided  and 
they  are  more  inclined  to  investigate 
and  reason  out  their  problems  and  reach 
a  settlement  without  loss  of  time  and 
money  by  striking.  In  fact,  while  these 
people  show  a  decided  inclination  to 
hold  out  for  what  they  consider  their 
proper  recognition  they  also  show  very 
little  patience  with  any  radical  ele- 
ment, and  the  preaching  of  extreme  doc- 
trines  is   decidedly  unpopular. 

As  a  whole  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions are  better  than  in  most  regions 
and  are  steadily  improving;  safety  and 
welfare  work  are  receiving  considerable 
attention  and  the  bond  between  em- 
ployee and  employer  is  constantly  being 
made  stronger.  So  far  as  can  be  ob- 
served more  and  better  precautions  are 
being  constantly  taken  to  prevent  acci- 
dents and  the  year  has  been  marked 
by  great  improvement  along  this  line. 
While  there  was  some  loss  of  life  dur- 
ing the  year,  it  seems  likely  that  when 
the  recoi'd  is  finally  made  up  it  will 
be  better  than  that  of  any  preceding 
year.  The  same  is  true  of  fire  losses — 
there  were  a  few  serious  fires  but  the 
final  record  will  show  great  improve- 
ment over  the  records  of  the  past. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with 
other  coal  I'egions  the  record  of  north- 
ern West  Virginia  for  1920  has  been 
particularly  quiet,  successful  and  sat- 
isfactory. 


Buffalo  Coal  Market  in  1920  Experienced  an 

Unsatisfactory  Year 

Series  of  Changes  Had  a  Distressing  Effect — 
Unsettled  Conditions  Brought  Up  Usual  Question 
on  the  Binding  Force  of  Contracts — As  a  Rule 
Shippers  Refrained  from  Demanding  Top  Prices 

By  John  W.  Chamberlain 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  year  in  coal  at  Buffalo  was  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  elsewhere.  The 
market  is  for  the  most  pai't  a  jobbing 
one,  though  there  are  half  a  score  of 
mine-owning  companies,  one  or  two  of 
them  having  an  annual  production  of 
more  than  a  million  tons.  Therefore 
the  selling  of  coal  has  seen  a  series  of 
changes  that  were  especially  distress- 
ing. The  jobber  united  with  the  op- 
erator in  the  spring  to  establish  a 
year's  trade  by  making  the  usual  April 
contracts  for  bituminous.  Up  to  that 
time  prices  had  been  regulated  by  the 


government  and  were  sufficiertly  low 
for  contracts  to  be  freely  made  at  less 
than  $4  a  net  ton  at  the  mines,  some  of 
them  running  as  low  as  $3.40.  As  the 
season  advanced  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  meet  these  obligations  because 
both  labor  and  cars  were  inadequate 
to  produce  and  move  the  coal  sold. 

Prices  on  that  account  ran  up  rap- 
pidly,  but  in  practically  every  case  the 
shipper,  whether  operator  or  jobber, 
tried  to  fulfill  contracts  and  some  of 
them  were  able  to  say  at  the  end  of 
the  season  that  they  did  not  sell  coal 


at  the  advanced  prices  when  they  had 
contracts  unfilled.  The  situation,  as 
usual,  has  bi'ought  up  the  question  of 
the  force  of  a  sales  agreement.  Should 
it  be  regarded  as  fast  and  binding  or 
as  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  looked  on 
as  more  of  an  option  than  otherwise? 
The  later  reversal  of  conditions,  with 
more  coal  offering  than  could  be  sold, 
emphasizes  the  argument  of  those  who 
do  not  consider  a  contract  of  force  in 
extreme  situations,  if  only  from  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  which  it  is  said  knows 
no  law. 

Conditions  That  Kept  Prices  Up 

A  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  wages 
going  up  from  time  to  time  and  a  large 
increase  in  freight  rates  also,  made  it 
impossible  to  return  to  former  prices 
in  either  case,  -so  that  anthracite,  after 
the  last  freight  advance  retailed  in  Buf- 
falo at  $13.25  for  stove  and  chestnut 
and  $13  for  larger  sizes  and  continued 
to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
prospect  is  that  anthracite  will  be  high 
in  future  in  spite  of  conditions  that 
reduce  the  price  of  bituminous,  for 
it  is  no  longer  plentiful  and  so  can- 
not be  produced  much  in  excess  of 
consumption. 

It  is  held  as  a  law  of  the  bituminous 
trade  in  the  Buffalo  market  that  a  car 
shortage  is  always  needed  to  make  bi- 
tuminous coal  pay  a  profit.  The  price 
of  bituminous  ran  up  after  government 
control  ceased  on  April  1,  till  it  was 
selling  as  high  as  $10.50  at  the  mines 
early  in  September,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  said  that  the  top 
price  was  obtained  only  in  compara- 
tively few  instances,  most  of  the  coal 
going  at  prices  running  down  to  the 
lowest  contract  figures.  When  the  de- 
cline set  in  it  continued  without  check, 
till  at  the  end  of  the  year  prices  were 
seldom  more  than  $4  net  at  mine,  with 
considerable  coal  going  for  even  less 
than  that,  as  consumers  were  pretty 
well  supplied  and  were  not  using  nearly 
as  much  coal  as  during  the  peak  period 
of  prices.  The  bottom  is  now  generally 
•supposed  to  have  been  reached. 

Shippers  Accept  50c.  Margin 

As  a  rule  Buffalo  shippers  did  not 
try  to  obtain  top  prices,  but  they  did 
try  to  settle  down  to  a  margin  of  50c. 
a  ton  for  services  rendered.  As  the 
change  in  prices  went  on  it  v^as  found 
that  the  position  of  the  jobber  was  com- 
pletely reversed.  With  high  prices  his 
business  was  to  serve  the  consumer  and 
obtain  coal  enough  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  business,  but  when  the 
decline  set  in  he  was  gradually  turned 
over  to  the  operator,  who  soon  began 
to  prod  him  to  find  a  market  for  the 
coal.  The  year  ended  with  much  more 
coal  produced  than  the  consumer  wants 
and  a  prospect  of  mine  closing  or  drastic 
reduction  of  mine  wages  to  meet  the 
conditions  The  chief  uncertainty  is 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  the  present  period 
of  slow  business  and  there  is  need  of 
proceeding  with  extreme  caution  till  the 
return  of  business  activity.     Employers 
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see  in  this  an  opportunity  to  force 
wages  down. 

During  the  year  freight  rates  ad- 
vanced from  ^2  to  $3.24  on  anthracite 
and  on  Pittsburgh  bituminous  from 
$1.75  to  $2.51,  with  Allegheny  Valley 
remaining  15c.  lower  than  Pittsburgh 
rates.  The  freight  on  Connellsville  coke 
advanced  from  $2.60  to  $3.64.  This  is 
not  an  active  coke  market,  for  the  rea- 
son that  most  of  the  larger  furnaces 
buy  their  supply  direct  from  the  ovens, 
but  during  the  period  of  shortage  con- 
tracts were  not  filled  promptly  and  job- 
bers were  called  on  to  furnish  coke 
wherever  possible.  Coke  prices  ran  up 
to  about  $18  a  ton  at  the  peak  season, 
but  again  dropped  to  $7.50  for  best 
foundry  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Buffalo  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  coke. 
During  the  season  of  1920  it  passed 
all  the  Ohio  ports  but  one  in  iron  ore 
receipts  by  Lake.  Jobbers  now  quote 
mine  prices  and  have  dropped  delivery 
quotations  on  coal  or  coke. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory,  though  the  end  of  the 
year  again  saw  production  gaining  on 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Buffalo  has 
suffered  severely  by  the  decline  in  na- 
tural-gas fuel,  which  at  one  time  dis- 


placed fully  600,000  tons  of  anthracite. 
When  anthracite  was  called  on  this 
year  to  make  up  the  shortage  it  did 
not  do  so  promptly.  The  close  of  the 
Lake  trade,  which  had  moved  3,584,386 
net  tons  to  the  upper  lakes,  as  against 
4,556,118  tons  in  1919,  found  shippers 
unable  to  turn  the  flow  of  coal  into 
the  city  trestles,  as  had  formerly  been 
done,  and  the  shortage  still  exists,  al- 
though not  in  a  serious  degree.  Inde- 
pendent anthracite  ran  up  as  high  as 
$17  at  the  mines  during  the  worst  of 
the  shortage,  compared  with  $8.50  com- 
pany circular,  but  is  now  down  to  a 
premium  of  $2  or  $3. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wabash 
Fuel  Co.  at  the  opening  of  the  year  by 
George  J.  Mechau  was  followed  by  the 
organization  of  the  Sinclair  Coal  Co., 
with  Henry  S.  Hill,  president,  which  is 
the  only  new  mine-owning  company. 
Agencies  of  the  P.  0.  Mclntire  Coal  Co., 
of-  Cleveland,  with  M.  G.  Siener,  mana- 
ger; the  Premier  Coal  Co.,  a  New  York 
corporation,  with  H.  Snyder,  manager, 
and  the  Weston  Dodson  Coal  Co.,  were 
established  in  Buffalo  late  in  the  year. 
The  latest  local  corporation  is  the 
Maxim  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  of 
which  L.  P.  Zimmermann  is  president. 


British  Columbia's  Output  Expands;  Plans 
Continued  Development  of  Resources 

Increase  in  Total  Production  of  Coal  During  1920  Conservatively 
Estimated  at  More  Than  518,000  Net  Tons — Gain  in  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  District  Exceeds  50  Per  Cent — Dominion  Govern- 
ment  Still   Exercises  Authority  to   Preserve    Industrial  Peace 

By  Robert  Dunn 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


yVN  increase  in  coal  production  will  be 
iTi.  shown  by  the  collieries  of  all  the 
coal  fields  of  British  Columbia  for  1920 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 
A  conservative  estimate  places  the  out- 
put at  2,787,000  net  tons,  the  figures 
for  1919  being  2,267,541  tons,  a  gain  of 
more  than  518,000  tons. 

On  Vancouver  Island  there  has  been 
a  notable  advance.  The  big  producers, 
the  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co.  and  the 
Canadian  Collieries  Ltd.,  have  more 
than  maintained  the  pace  set  in  1919. 
While  the  Island  Field  has  lost  the 
Jingle  Pot  mine,  which  ceased  operation 
early  in  the  year,  the  adverse  effect  of 
this  has  been  fully  compensated  for  by 
the  speeding  up  of  the  regular  pro- 
ducers and  by  the  marked  development 
of  the  production  of  the  Granby  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.'s  collieries  at  Cassidy. 
The  output  of  the  island  aggregated 
approximately  1,783,800  tons  as  com- 
pared with  about  1,700,000  tons  in  1919. 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Grows  Rapidly 

There  also  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  Nicola-Princeton  field,  where  pro- 
duction during  1920  is  estimated  to 
total  151,584  tons  as  compared  with 
150,705  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

The  outstanding  advance,  however,  is 
in   the    Crow's    Nest    Pass    District   of 


eastern  British  Columbia.  The  aggre- 
gate for  1920  is  placed  at  852,000  tons 
in  round  figures  as  compared  with  562,- 
000  tons  in  1919.  The  explanation,  of 
course,  is  that  in  1919  there  was  a 
three-month  strike  at  Fernie,  mate- 
rially reducing  the  output  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  Coal  Co. 

There  also  were  disputes  in  1920, 
however;  in  fact  for  some  months  there 
was  more  or  less  open  warfare  between 
the  two  labor  organizations,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  so- 
called  One  Big  Union.  In  this  section 
the  authority  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, exercised  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving industrial  peace  in  order  that 
production  might  be  maintained  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  war,  still 
exists.  W.  H.  Armstrong,  as  Director  of 
Coal  Opei-ations,  still  is  in  control  and 
it  has  been  possible,  by  virtue  of  the 
mediatory  service  of  his  department,  to 
keep  the  mines  on  a  producing  basis 
throughout  the  year.  This,  therefore, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  mines 
of  Coal  Creek  and  Michel  had  an  out- 
put for  1920  of  about  686,000  tons  as 
against  480,000  tons  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  the  Corbin  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.'s  production  amounted  to 
something  like  166,000  tons  as  against 
82,000  tons  in  1919. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Van- 
couver Island  the  Canadian  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  has  conclusively  ''  -trated  its 

ascendency  with  an  e.v  •  d  total  of 
746,000  tons.  The  nearest  to  this  pro- 
duction is  that  of  the  Canadian  West- 
ern Fuel  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Ir^ng-established 
colliery  of  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  with  about 
459,000  tons.  The  Cassidy  Collieries  of 
the  Granby  Company  was  in  its  infancy 
in  1919  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  its  product  for  1920  will  ag- 
gregate something  like  210,000  tons  to 
indicate  that  it  has  grown  into  a  busi- 
ness of  importance  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Coal  Mines.,  Ltd.,  with  99,800  tons,  also 
has  commenced  to  climb,  while  the 
Nanoose-Wellington  Collieries,  Ltd., 
Nanoose  Bay,  has  done  well  with  ap- 
proximately 45,000  tons  to  its  credit. 

Installing  New  Equipment 

In  the  Nicola-Princeton  district  the 
chief  producer  is  the  Middlesboro  Col- 
lieries with  a  total  of  about  95,000  tons. 
Other  producers  are  the  Fleming  Coal 
Co.,  with  30,000  tons;  the  Princeton 
Coal  &  Land  Co.,  with  19,000  tons,  and 
the  Coalmont  Coal  Co.,  with  7,584  tons. 
The  latter  company  was  reorganized 
recently  and  is  developing  its  holdings 
so  that  it  may  be  expected  to  take  a 
more  important  part  from  this  date 
forth.  Several  million  tons  of  coal  are 
being  developed,  an  aerial  tramway  is 
being  installed  between  the  mine  and 
Coalmont  on  the  Kettle  Valley  Ry.,  a 
screening  plant  is  being  installed  and 
a  tipple  constructed  at  the  railway. 

The  Chu  Chua  Coal  Mining  Sjiidi- 
cate  is  opening  up  a  new  field  situated 
on  the  Indian  reserve  a  short  distance 
south  of  Chu  Chua  station  and  not  far 
from  the  City  of  Kamloops.  The  coal 
is  of  excellent  quality  and,  although  the 
seam  now  under  development  is  only 
about  three  feet  in  width,  it  is  e.xpected 
to  improve  as  the  work  continues.  The 
Kamloops  Natural  Gas,  Oil  &  Coal  Co., 
Ltd.,  also  is  drilling  in  the  coal  measure 
of  Coal  Hill,  a  short  distance  from  Kam- 
loops. 

Production  Soon  from  New  Seam 

The  Telkwa  Collieries,  located  near 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.  in  north- 
ern British  Columbia,  has  not  dote 
much  this  year,  its  production,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged,  being  about  1,300 
tons.  A  short  distance  from  this  prop- 
erty a  new  seam  is  being  opened  up 
which  contains  high-grade  coal,  some 
of  which  soon  will  be  marketed.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  immediate 
future  will  see  extended  development 
of  the  coal  areas  of  this  district. 

The  ever-increasing  price  of  fuel  oil 
and  its  scarcity  in  the  world's  markets 
is  causing  renewed  interest  in  all  the 
promising  coal  fields  of  the  North.  The 
Telkwa,  Morice  River,  Peace  River  and 
Groundhog  fields  have  attracted  inter- 
est during  the  last  year  and  large  scale 
development  may  be  expected  before 
long.  Undoubtedly  these  areas  contain 
large  quantities  of  good  grade  coal  and 
but  for  transportation  difl^culties  they 
now  would  be  in  the  productive  class. 
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Last  Year  Was  the  Worst  in  History  of  Coal    tSJT::^^'^!^  th^  hat  TeZ 
Industry  in  the  Northwest 

Transportation  Difficulties  the  Root  of  the  Trouble— Judge  McGee 
Gives  "  Hang-the-Expense  "  Advice  and  Too  Late  Yells  "  Rob- 
bery " — Mild   Weather   Helps   Demand    Keep   Pace  with  Supply 


By  G.  a.  Welch 

Minnea!)olis.    Minn. 


spared  much  of  the  trouble  that  came 
later,  to  the  discomfiture  of  other  sec- 
tions. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Northwest  that  from  the  dock  stand- 
point it  is  almost  unique  in  the  coal 
business — one  of  the  few  sections  where 
the  trade  stores  coal  in  the  summer  for 


use  in  the  winter.     This  has  been  most 

A  REVIEW  of  the  Northwestern  coal  lower  Lake  docks.  May  slipped  by  and  advantageous  heretofore,  giving  an 
situation  for  the  past  twelve  June  arrived,  and  still  there  was  no  outlet  for  summer  production  which 
months  is  considerably  like  those  sur-  improvement.  It  is  difficult  to  place  v/ould  otherwise  have  to  be  reduced, 
g-ical  operations  which  are  entirely  sue-  the  responsibility  for  the  situation,  as  Because  of  this  system,  producers  in  the 
cessful  in  evei-y  way,  except  that  the  each  faction  blamed  another  for  the  East  have  built  up  a  business  which 
patient  lacks  sufficient  resistance  and  delay.  Looking  backward,  it  seems  that  they  should  maintain  as  a  moral  re- 
dies.  The  coal  business  had  been  most  more  could  have  been  done  in  the  early  sponsibility.  In  the  face  of  the  obli- 
unsatisfactory  all  though  the  war  but  summer  to  get  coal  forward.  It  is  true  gation  thus  assumed,  those  operators 
1920  probably  was  the  worst  year  for  that  there  was  a  coal  strike,  under  the  defaulted  lamentably  during  the  sum- 
the  coal  trade  in  the  Northwest  to  euphemism  of  a  "suspension,"  and  it  mer  of  1920.  When  midsummer  was 
endure.  There  was  not  a  time  during  was  very  natural  for  the  operators  to  past  and  there  was  not  a  third  of  the 
the  year  when   things   were   anywhere     seek    to    let    things    run    as    slowly    as  usual    stock    on    the    docks,    Governor 

possible   while   wearing    out   the   situa-  Burnquist     of     Minnesota     sent    Judge 

tion  to  a  conclusion.     But  after  all  al-  McGee  as  fuel  commissioner  to  the  lower 

lowances  are  made,  it  still  appears  that  Lake  ports  to  expedite  coal  movement. 


near  normal 

The  year  opened  with  endless  difficul- 
ties in  transportation — the  root  of  all 
our  trouble.  Stocks  of  coal  on  the 
docks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
limited,  but  they  proved  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements.  When  it  comes  to 
estimating  the  future  needs  of  the 
Northwest,  there  must  always  be  al- 
lowed a  certain  leeway,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  anticipate  precisely  either  do- 
mestic or  industrial  needs.  A  mild 
winter  like  the  present  one  will  cut 
down  domestic  consumption  materially. 
Industrial  slackness  will  do  the  same 
on  steam  coal.  Hence  when  estimates 
of  the  needs  of  the  Northwest  -are 
made,  they  can  never  be  close,  for  a 
vaiiation  may  follow  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

The  delivery  of  steam  coal  from  the 
all-rail  territory  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
was  intensely  handicapped  in  1920  by 
lack  of  cars,  and  public  service  corpora- 
tions were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
short  supply,  which  threatened  to  leave 
them  without  sufficient  coal  for  cur- 
rent needs. 

However,  the  spring  was  reached  with 
only  a  continuation  of  the  uncertainties 
which  had  held  over  from  the  preceding 
season.  Before  cold  weather  was  over, 
the  coal  trade  in  the  Northwest  con- 
cluded that  the  possibility  was  slim  for 
getting  adequate  fuel  forward  to  the 
docks  at  Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland  and 
Washburn  for  the  Northwestern  States. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  former 
difficulties,  steps  were  taken  eai'ly  in 
the  season  in  March  to  estimate  the 
needs  of  the  docks  for  the  1920-21 
winter.  So  far  as  the  dock  trade  was 
concerned,  it  did  all  that  it  could  do  to 
get  up  sufficient  coal  before  the  pres- 
sure of  needs  from  other  directions 
would  cut  down  the  free  movement.  But 
working  out  approximate  needs  and 
placing  the  orders  did  not  complete  the 
delivery.  The  car  shortage  was  still 
on  hand  and  working  overtime— the 
only  thing  in  railroad  operation  during 
the  summer  which  seemed  to  be  func- 
tioning. 

Although  the  Lakes  opened  for  navi- 
gation somewhat  eai-lier  than  usual, 
little    coal    was    sent    forward    to    the 
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SPOT    PRICES,    MINE    RUN,    KAN.VWIIA    DISTRICT.    W.    VA.,    1920 

T')i;ig:riim  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  not  ton.  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
tilt'  Kanawha.  W.  Va.  district  in  1920.  Quotations  taken  from  Columbus  and  export 
markets.  Through  .lanuary,  February  and  M;irch  the  spot  price  was  lesally  limited 
to  the  Government  maximum,  despite  the  fact  that  tlie  market  was  strong-  and  wajres 
had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government 
lirice  had  been  fixed.  In  August  increases  in  wapres  of  day  labor  resulted  in  a  cor- 
I'l'sjionding'  increase  in  contract  prices  (not  siiown  on  diagram)  through  operation 
of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  Prices  for  export  are  shown  separately  from  the  inland 
market.  .\  wide  differential  is  indicated  for  a  i^art  of  the  year,  when  demands  from 
both  sources  were  heaviest.  This  margin  vanished  in  September  and  the  decline 
in  both  markets  was  steady  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  g-reater  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and  that 
the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than 
the  average  of  spot  prices.  In  .general,  spot  and  contract  prices  for  prepared  sizes 
ranged  above  those  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  screenings  or  slack  were  lower. 
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This  step  was  taken  in  July.  Shortly 
after,  due  to  the  efforts  of  W.  H.  Grover- 
man,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association, 
Judge  McGee  and  others,  a  priority 
order  was  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  effective  from  July 
26,  to  assure  sufficient  cars  to  move 
from  the  mines  the  coal  so  greatly 
needed  for  the  Northwest.  The  com- 
mission seems  to  have  operated  as  does 
the  ostrich  which  deposits  its  egg  in 
the  sand  and  leaves  all  further  develop- 
ment to  chance  and  nature.  The  order 
did  not  produce  the  cars,  and  the  North- 
west did  not  get  its  coal.  The  advance 
in  freight  rates  followed  in  due  time, 
resulting  in  an  advance  of  from  $2  to 
$4  a  ton  on  coal,  while  the  open  market, 
which  was  the  only  place  that  soft  coal 
could  readily  be  obtained,  went  kiting. 

The  dock  trade  was  drawn  between 
two  dilemmas.  The  cost  of  soft  coal 
for  domestic  and  steam  use  reached 
a  point  which  would  not  willingly  be 
paid,  yet  it  was  almost  certain  that 
unless  the  dock  companies  did  put  in 
coal  at  whatever  price  they  had  to  pay 
in  order  to  get  it,  there  would  be  a 
serious  situation  in  the  Northwest  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  could  not  get 
their  supplies  through  the  usual  sources 
and  at  the  prices  available  at  the  time 
they  ordered  in  the  spring.  The  pres- 
sure from  other  markets  forced  the 
spot  market  up  and  the  Northwest  had 
to  meet  it  or  go  without.  Almost  no 
support  came  from  the  dealer  trade. 
The  latter  admitted  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  but  also  practiced  the 
first  law  of  nature,  which  is  safety 
first. 

The  priority  order,  V(rhile  not  success- 
ful, did  help,  and  coal  deliveries  to  the 
docks  picked  up  during  the  autumn, 
though  far  from  the  probable  needs. 
All  this  time  all-rail  deliveries  were  re- 
stricted to  less  than  the  normal  delivery 
for  slack  time.  Nothing  could  be  ap- 
proximated as  to  what  the  rail  fields 
could  be  depended  upon  to  do.  So 
serious  was  the  outlook  in  the  autumn 
that  about  Nov.  1  Judge  McGee  wired  to 
Minneapolis  business  men  urging  that 
dealers  and  consumers  buy  coal  at 
whatever  price  it  could  be  obtained,  to 
keep  from  "freezing  to  death."  These 
are  the  prices  which  only  a  month  later, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Calder  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  judge 
characterized  as  rank  robbery  and  gen- 
uine extortion.  The  figures  seem  to 
justify  the  statement,  but  the  fact 
arouses  wonder  why  they  were  not  de- 
nounced when  they  were  made,  in  an 
effort  to  break  up  the  combination  in- 
stead of  conniving  with  it  until  the 
mischief  had  been  done. 

By  means  of  constant  pounding  and 
pushing  and  the  extension  of  navigation 
beyond  the  usual  date,  deliveries  of 
coal  to  the  docks  finally  wei'e  brought 
up  to  last  season's  totals.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  very 
mild  autumn,  which  resulted  in  a  lower 
rate  of  consumption  of  domestic  coal, 
while  a  lessening  of  industrial  activity 
did  the  same  for  steam  coal.  This  de- 
crease  in   requirements    is   expected   to 


be  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in 
stocks.  At  the  beginning  of  1919  there 
was  a  total  carry-over  of  more  than 
3,000,000  tons  of  hard  and  soft  coal, 
but  there  was  almost  none  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1920. 

Early  in  December  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  need  of  coal  was  not 
going  to  be  up  to  expectations.  In- 
stead of  a  famine  market  and  buyers 
imploring  the  trade  to  sell  regardless 
of  price,  the  other  extreme  was  ex- 
perienced— a  weather  markei,  with 
ample  supplies  and  consumers  not  at 
all  alarmed  over  getting  coal,  but  very 
much  inclined  to  scrutinize  the  prices 
asked.  The  Illinois  mai-ket  had  become 
a  factor  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  the 
territory  south  and  west,  and  the  car 
situation  had  cleared  up  immensely.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  kidnap  a 
car  and  bribe  a  train  crew  to  get  a  car 
of  coal.  The  Illinois  market  sagged, 
weakened,  slipped  and  then  went 
headlong.  Screenings,  which  had  been 
worth  more  than  mine  run,  could  not 
be  given  away.     This  applies  mainly  to 


the  lower  grades  of  Illinois  coal,  which 
were  promptly  neglected  as  soon  as  the 
market  became  free  and  buyers  could 
select  what  they  wanted  instead  of 
taking  anything  they  could  get.  But 
mine  run  soon  followed  suit,  with  a  de- 
cline of  from  $1  to  $.3,  and  only  the 
best  grades  of  prepared  sizes  were  able 
to  maintain  a  semblance  of  their  form- 
er list  price.  Extreme  top  prices  on 
dock  coal  also  succumbed,  although 
lists  did  not  appreciably  change. 

All  things  have  an  end,  and  the  ex- 
ceptionally mild  weather  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  little  real  winter — sufficient 
to  give  a  little  brace  to  a  sadly  demoral- 
ized market  and  restore  the  idea  that 
there  might  be  winter  in  December  and 
January.  At  the  same  time  the  uproar 
created  by  the  Calder  committee  an- 
nouncements tended  to  unsettle  the 
public  and  to  create  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  revision  of  coal  costs.  So 
far  as  the  Northwest  is  concerned,  the 
revision  must  be  at  the  mine,  for  there 
is  very  little  leeway  at  this  end  to  allow 
for  shrinkage. 


Ohio  Coal  Trade  in  1920  Enjoyed  Greatest 
Prosperity  in  Its  History 

High  Prices  Brought  Success  to  Producers,  Whole- 
salers and  Retailers — Production  11,000,000  Tons 
More  Than  in  1919 — With  Adequate  Car  Supply 
Output  Would  Have  Been  20    per   Cent  Greater 

By  J.  W.  Lehman 

Columbus,  Ohio 


FROM  almost  every  standpoint  the 
year  1920  was  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ohio  coal  trade.  Big  pro- 
duction with  extra  high  prices  brought 
unusual  prosperity  to  every  branch  of 
the  industry,  including  producer,  whole- 
saler and  retailer.  The  lake  trade  was 
generally  active  and  a  fair  tonnage  was 
shipped  to  the  Northwest  during  the 
unusually  long  lake  season. 

It  was   only   toward  the  last  of  the 


1919,  being  exceeded  only  by  1918. 
Total  production  in  1920  is  estimated 
at  45,000,000  net  tons. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  show  that  for  the 
nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1920,  the 
total  shipments  of  revenue  tonnage  were 
26,738,439  tons,  to  which  should  be 
added  approximately  7,500.000  tons  for 
fuel  coal  used  by  originating  railroads 
for  coal  hauled  from  mines  by  wagons 


SHIPMENTS  ORIGINATING  ON  RAILROADS  IN  OHIO,  JANUARY-OCTOBER,  1920 

(In  net  tons) 

Railroad 

Railroad:                                                                                Commercial             Fuel  Lake  Totals 

Hocking  Valley 2,922,265            702.541  1,239,134  4,863,940 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 1,403,053            699,512  474.888  2,577,45? 

Zanesville  &  Western 926,836            466,730  378,600  1,772.166 

Kanawha  .fe  Michigan 484,329              36,159  125,159  645.647 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 510,542                4,180  4,860  519.582 

B.  &  O.  (Ohio  Div.) 459,824                2,632  3,336  465,792 

B.  &  O.  (Toledo  Div.) 190,289                 1.277  5.208  196.774 

Other  railroads* 11,637,682         2,535,441  5,078.621  19,251,744 

Totals 18,534,820        4,448,472  7,309,806  30,293,098 

♦Includes  P.  R.  R.  Lines  West,  N.  Y.  Central  and  several  small  reads. 


year  that  prices  began  to  descend  to 
more  reasonable  levels  and  when  de- 
mand fell  off  to  a  point  where  effort 
was  required  in  the  sales  departments. 
Previous  to  December  the  demand  was 
unusually  strong  and  every  ton  that 
could  bo  produced  was  easily  disposed 
of,  whether  properly  cleaned  or  dirty. 

It  is  estimated  both  by  the  Ohio  In- 
dustrial Commission  and  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  that  production 
was    11,000,000    tons    greater    than    in 


and  coal  used  locally  by  industrial  con- 
cerns. This  estimate  is  believed  to  be 
within  200,000  tons  of  what  first  re- 
ports will  show. 

Figures  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  commercial  tonnage  shipped  from 
Ohio  mines  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1920  show  the  wide  distribution  of 
Ohio-mined  coal  and  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Buckeye  State  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  Middle  West.  Of 
the   commercial   tonnage   mined   up   to 
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IJTUMINOUS 
VIVA  A),   W. 


MINE    RUN, 
VA.,    1920 


POCAHONTAS 


I>lji.nrjirri  of  Hpot,  prlooH,  In  'JollarH  pT  ri'it  ton,  of  rrilrio  run  l^ltumlnouH  coal  from 
lh<!  I'or;;j|ionl!iM,  V\'.  Va.,  /1<I'J  In  11*20,  compartid  with  tho  contract  market  price  for 
th(^  Marn';  <:oal  at  the  h<;KiiiiiinK  of  thrj  coal  yoar  in  April.  Quotations  taken  from 
f'olurnhiJH    mark<-,t. 

TliroiJKh  .January,  February  and  March  ihf.  «pot  price  was  legally  llmltf^d  to  thf; 
Oovorntncnl  maximum,  flf^Hpltr-  iho  fact  that  the  m».rU<;t  wa«  Htrong  and  wages  had  been 
advanc'd  H  p<'r  c<rnt  over  V.IIH,  iit\  the  baHlH  of  which  thiH  fiovernment  price  had  be'-n 
fixed.  ()u  <)cA.  1  a  2r,  per  f:<rit  Increane  in  all  wukch  rcHulted  in  a  correBpondlng  Increane 
in  contract  i)rlceH  fnot  Hhown  on  diagram^  through  operation  of  thf;  automatic  lahor 
dauHr;.  ,Spot  [irlccH  roHe  rapidly  on  A|)rll  1  and  reached  their  peak  early  In  AugUBt, 
aft<-r  wiiieii  the  market  nhowed  conwlde-rahle  fluf;tuation.  The  general  trend  waH  down- 
ward, a  llgure  of  10. CO  being  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  Hhould  be  remembered 
that  the  gre.ater  part  of  (he  production  wrh  Hold  on  contracts  and  that  the  average 
realization  of  all  profJue^^rH  will  be,  more  nearly  the  contract  level  than  the  average 
of  Mpot  [(TieeH.  In  general,  Hpot  and  contract  [""iceH  for  i>repar<;d  HizeB  ranged 
thoHe   Hhown    In    the   diagram,   while   HcreenlngB   or  Hiack    were 


above 


lower. 


Sept.  'M),  Ohio  rcA-M\\i-A  11,780,157  tons,; 
MichiKari,  '1,H'>\,\^>^>  toriH;  Indiarm,  327,- 
896  tonH;  the  Chicago  dJHtrict,  143,040 
tons;  Canada,  ClTifi'H)  toriK  and  miHcel- 
lancous  pointK,   1,172,107  tons. 

A  Htudy  of  production  in  all  fieldH 
of  Ohio  durinj^  the;  year  Hhows  that  the 
output  was  fairly  Hteady,  excepting 
during  the  midHumnner  nnonths,  when 
car  shortage  was  the  worst  and  when 
the  output  of  all  mines  was  curtailed 
to  a  large  degree. 

Until  I)er(!mber  "No  mark<d"  was  not 
a  factor  in  limiting  production.  Labor 
shortage  played  its  part,  however,  after 
the  miners  by  mutual  understanding 
among  thems(dves  took  Saturday  as  a 
holiday. 

I'rice  fluctuations  during  the  year 
were  most  unusual.  The  highest  prices 
ever  paid  for  coal  in  Ohio  were  regis- 
tered and  the  top  levcds  continued  for 
an  extra  long  period.  Prices  started  up 
late  in  May,  wh(!n  some;  industrials 
entered  \Mv.  market  with  bids  of  $5 
and  $0  for  steairi  coal  at  the  mines. 
Coal  for  export  was  bought  in  Ohio. 

Automobile  and  acc(!ssory  factories** 
were  the  biggest  consumers  and  as 
their  business  was  active,  their  pur- 
chasing agents  went  wild  over  prices. 
Mine  run  and  screenings  rapidly 
mounted  from  $.'5(?/)$4  at  the  mines  to 
as  high  as  %1J)0((D%\).  Prices  of  lump 
followed   this   trend  and   prices   around 


%\i)  at  the  mines  were  paid  for  pre- 
pared sizes.  This  movement  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  October,  when 
some  easing  off  was  noted.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  November  and  early 
in  December  the  slump  was  more 
marked  and  closing  quotations  were  at 
lower   levels   than   prices   prevailing   at 


the  start  of  the  year.  Lump  sold  from 
$4  to  %'),  mine  run  from  %2  to  $2.75 
and  screenings  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Lake  trade 
in  May,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
procuring  tonnage  for  Northwestern  .ship- 
ments. No  activity  wasevidencedforsev- 
eral  months  until  coal  men  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  arrived  at  the  realization 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  fuel 
shortage  in  the  Northwest  unless  some 
heroic  steps  were  taken.  Pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  priority  was 
given  Lake  coal,  which  took  40  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  all  Ohio  mines. 
Prices  on  Lake  fuel  thereafter  rose 
rapidly  although  they  never  reached 
the  levels  of  commercial  tonnage  in  the 
open  market. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Ohio  would 
have  been  fully  20  per  cent  greater  if 
an  adequate  car  supply  had  been  avail- 
able all  year.  The  loss  from  insuffi- 
cient cars  ranged  from  6  per  cent  in 
April  to  20  per  cent  in  November.  The 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  statisti- 
cal   department  estimates   that  a    total 


of    52,000,000    tons    would 


have    been 
car  supply 


in   produc- 
Strikes  of 


produced   in   Ohio   had   the 
been  sufficient. 

Comparatively   little   loss 
tion  resulted  from  strikes, 
minor    importance    were    quite    numer- 
ous but  in  most  cases  they  were  speed- 
ily adjusted. 

Accidents  were  not  as  numerous  as 
in  19J9,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission.  Up  to 
Dec.  24  there  were  135  fatal  accidents, 
as  compared  with  141  in  1919. 

Prominent  among  the  Legislative 
acts  affecting  the  coal  industry  in  Ohio 
was  the  law  making  it  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  operators  to  supply  wash- 
houses  for  their  miners.  A  law  estab- 
lishing five  rescue  substations  of  the 
Ohio  Mine  Department  was  inoperative 
because  the  Legislature  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  their  upkeep  and 
operation. 


Business  with  Coal  Spc^culators  a  Costly 
Experiment  in  tJie  Southwest 

Operators  Who  Sold  to  Profiteers  are  Now  Without  a  Market — 
Press  Blamed  lor  Precipitating  Panic  Through  Ignorance  and 
Misrepresentation     No  Actual  Coal  Shortage     Prosperity  Forecast. 

By  E.  J.  Knickekhockkr 

KaiiHas  City,  Mo. 


BI':(;iNNIN(J  unfavorably,  1920  was 
the  most  erratic  year  in  the  history 
of  the  coal  business  in  the  Southwest. 
In  the  early  months  potential  produc- 
tion was  greaU^r  than  expected  demand 
and  operators,  believing  this  condition 
would  continue  throughout  the  year, 
took  on  contracts  to  the  limit  of  their 
f)roduction  in  order  to  insure  running 
time.  Then  the  miners  began  the  agita- 
tion for  a  further  increase  in  wages, 
notwithstanding  a  two-year  contract 
had  been  entered  into  in  April.  This 
agitation   made  consumers  and   dealers 


apprehensive  of  their  coal  supply,  and 
this  with  the  stories  of  shortage  in  the 
Kast  caused  a  buyers'  panic. 

The  speculator,  seeing  his  opportu- 
nity, stepped  in  and  made  bids  to  the 
operator  higher  than  the  contract  prices 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  coal  trade, 
some  operators  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  and  accepted  the  specu- 
lator's bids.  The  consumer  and  dealer, 
being  in  a  panicky  frame  of  mind,  paid 
the  speculator's  price  and  passed  it  on 
to  the  hou.seholdcr  or  to  the  steam 
plant.    Many  of  the  operators,  especially 
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the  larger  producers,  who  have  been  in 
business  a  great  many  years  and  expect 
to  continue  in  business  a  great  many 
more,  did  not  accept  the  tempting  oflfer 
made  by  the  speculator,  nor  did  they 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  ad- 
vance prices,  but  continued  to  take  care 
of  their  contracts  in  full  and  to  keep 
their  open  or  spot  prices  on  a  basis  of 
cost  plus  a  fair  profit. 

Some  retail  dealers,  with  orders 
placed  early  in  the  season  at  low  prices, 
instead  of  handling  this  coal  through 
their  yards  as  had  been  their  custom  for 
years,  turned  speculators  and  sold  the 
coal  in  carload  lots,  thereby  making  a 
much  larger  profit  than  if  they  had 
retailed  to  their  regular  trade. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  whole  coal 
trade  has  been  placed  in  an  unfavorable 
light  with  the  public,  and  the  respons- 
ibility lies  entirely  with  the  operator 
who  did  not  have  sufficient  moral 
courage  to  ignore  the  bids  of  the 
speculator. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  "what  goes 
up  must  come  down,"  and,  applying  it 
to  the  coal  trade  of  1920,  it  would  seem 
that  those  who  went  the  highest  are 
falling  the  hardest.  The  coal  panic  is 
over,  due  to  stimulated  production,  and 
the  operators  who  sold  their  coal  to 
the  speculators  rather  than  to  their 
regular  trade  at  fair  prices,  now  find 
themselves  without  a  market  and 
without  friends  among  consumers  or 
dealers.  Some  of  the  operators  now  see 
their  mistake  and  are  frank  enough  to 
say  that  all  the  profits  they  made 
during  the  panicky  period  will  now  have 
to   be   expended   to    recover   the   trade 


which  they  lost  on  account  of  short- 
sighted policy. 

The  daily  press  is  ecjually  as  guilty 
as  the  operator  who  sold  to  the  specu- 
lator, for  the  reason  that  in  its  desire 
to  gather  news  it  did  not  go  into  the 
matter  and  publish  all  the  facts,  but 
published  only  a  part  and  misrepre- 
sented the  coal  trade.  Selling  prices  for 
the  higher  grades  of  domestic  coal  were 
compared  with  the  cost  prices  for  mine 
run,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas 
field  only  18  per  cent  of  lump  is 
obtained  from  mine  run  coal.  Then 
again,  the  press  failed  to  discriminate 
as  between  localities,  and  the  ignorance 
of  Kansas  reporters  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  they  apparently  do  not 
know  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
At  no  time  during  the  last  year  has 
there  been  any  shortage  of  coal  in  the 
Southwest,  but  the  pi-ess  constantly 
harped  about  conditions  in  New  Eng- 
land, causing  a  buyers'  panic  in  this 
territory,  where  there  has  been  no 
occasion  for  anyone  to  be  apprehensive 
of  his  coal  supply. 

The  Southwest  is  not  a  manufactur- 
ing territory.  More  dependence  is  here 
placed  in  grain  and  live  stock,  therefore 
whatever  effects  grain  and  live  stock  in 
the  great  Southwest  affects  all  lines  of 
business,  whereas  in  the  East  whatever 
affects  steel  to  a  greater  extent  affects 
all  lines  of  business.  Steel  is  the  busi- 
ness barometer  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  while  grain  and  live  stock  con- 
stitute the  business  barometer  in  the 
Southwest. 

Everything  in  the  Southwest  points 
to  a  prosperous  year  in  1921. 


Coal  Trade  on  the  Pacific  Hard  Hit  by 
Readjustment  in  1920 

Mine  Shutdowns  Because  of  Oversupply  of  Fuel  and  Small 
Demand,  Higher  Wages  and  Surplus  of  Labor  Outstand- 
ing Features  —  Production  Slumps  1,000,000  Tons  in 
Washington — Costs  Rise  While  Sales  Realization  Shrinks 

By  a.  M.  Kidston 

Seattle,  Wash. 


AS  THE  coal  trade  probably  was  the 
.  first  in  the  Northwest  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  Woi-ld  War,  through  tre- 
mendously increased  demands  for  fuel 
from  long-established  as  well  as  new 
industries,  so  it  probably  was  the  first 
to  reflect  the  readjustment  period  in 
commerce  which  plagued  the  coal  oper- 
ator along  with  his  many  other  prob- 
lems in  1920. 

During  the  high  point  of  the  war 
period  in  1917  the  coal  trade  in  the 
Northwest  rose  from  the  estate  of 
pauper  to  that  of  prince  and  then  was 
dethroned  through  government  price 
fixing.  The  year  was  an  active  one  and 
scarcely  ever  did  supply  equal  demand. 
There  also  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
labor,  due  to  the  inroad  made  upon  the 
mine  payrolls  by  the  lure  of  greater 
■wages  in  shipyards  and  other  war  in- 
dustries. 

Far     different     conditions     prevailed 


during  the  last  year.  It  was  marked  by 
numerous  shutdowns  in  practically  all 
coal  fields,  an  oversupply  of  fuel  and 
little  demand,  higher  wages  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  and  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  as  a  result  of  the  clos- 
ing down  of  industries  previously  sus- 
tained by  war  contracts.  While  every 
coal  field  in  the  Northwest  showed  an 
increase  in  production  in  1917  over  the 
pi'evious  year,  not  a  state  in  the  entire 
district  last  year  but  what  will  show  a 
decrease  compared  with  1919,  in  Wash- 
ington alone  the  decrease  being  prac- 
tically 1,000,000  tons.  This  decrease 
last  year  in  Washington  does  not  con- 
vey a  true  index  of  the  loss  to  commer- 
cial mines  in  the  state,  for  while  in 
previous  year,  mines  owned  by  railroad 
companies  have  not  been  a  serious  fac- 
tor, they  last  year  produced  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Carrying  the  comparison  a  step  fur- 


ther to  indicate  the  .sad  fall  of  King 
Coal,  during  1917,  1918  and  1919  impor- 
tations from  other  states  were  small 
compared  to  1920.  During  the  peak  of 
the  war  period  of  1917  labor  strikes  in 
British  Columbia  tied  up  production  and 
any  surplu.s  was  needed  for  her  own  in- 
dustries. During  1920  between  10,000 
and  12,000  tons  a  month  were  sent  into 
the  Northwest  from  Vancouver  Island 
alone  and  the  'Washington  Coal  Oper- 
ators Association  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  fully  20,000  tons  a 
month  was  sent  in  from  other  states. 

The  same  authority  goes  further  and 
states  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  coal 
used  in  Washington  last  year  was  im- 
ported, of  which  one-third  came  from 
British  Columbia.  Costs  of  production 
the  last  half  of  the  year  were  higher 
than  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
prices  were  lower,  labor  was  higher  and 
demand  less.  As  an  example  of  costs 
and  sales  margin,  eleven  operators  in 
Washington  reporting  for  March  show- 
sales  realization  per  ton  to  have  been 
$3.42;  labor  costs,  $2.27;  supplies,  28c; 
general  expense,  48c;  total  mining  costs, 
$3.03,  and  margin  per  ton  39c. 

In  comparison  with  the  above  totals 
those  for  the  same  month  of  1918  show 
a  sales  realization  of  3c.  per  ton  higher 
with  all  costs  per  ton  less  than  in  March 
last  year  and  a  margin  of  59c.  per  ton 
as  against  the  March,  1920,  margin  of 
39c.  For  the  state  there  is  shown  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  mining  in  March 
compared  with  the  cost  in  February 
amounting  to  6c.,  or  2  per  cent  per  ton. 
However,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
output  per  working  day  amounting  to 
14  per  cent.  For  the  entire  district  a 
drop  of  20c.  per  ton  is  shown  in  the 
sales  margin  in  March  last  year  as 
compared  with  1918. 

During  the  year  the  foreign  situation 
made  itself  felt  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  inability  of  the  Japanese  to  obtain 
coal  from  Chinese  mines  increased  the 
demands  upon  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  mines.  Australia  experi- 
enced a  shortage  and  New  Zealand, 
which  has  always  depended  upon  her 
sister  continent,  experienced  such  a 
scarcity  that  ships  were  sent  here  in 
ballast  just  to  obtain  return  coal 
cargoes. 

Increases  in  prices  were  numerous,  as; 
during  the  year  advances  in  pay  of  coal 
miners  and  increases  in  freight  charges 
alternated  in  boosting  the  charge  to  the 
consumer.  On  Aug.  1  a  new  wage 
agreement  advanced  contract  labor  pay 
20  per  cent  and  day  labor  $1  a  day. 
This  was  the  advance  ordered  by  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
During  the  year  wages  in  the  North- 
west fields  increased  a  littie  more  than 
27  per  cent  over  1919.  Coal  prices  in 
Seattle  in  September  were  as  follows: 
Newcastle  and  Issaquah  lump-nut. 
$8.50;  Black  Diamond  nut.  $11;  Black 
Diamond  mixed  steam  coal,  $850; 
Hyde  mixed  steam,  $8.50;  Hyde  lump- 
nut.  $10.50.  Increases  ranginir  fi'om  19c. 
to  $1.94  per  ton  also  were  added  to  the 
delivered  prices  of  coal  throughout  the 
Northwest  because  of  increased  freight 
rates. 
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The  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  in 
Montana  may  be  illustrated  by  Sand 
Coulee  coal.  In  1919  this  coal  sold  at 
the  mines  for  $3.75  per  ton  but  later 
advanced  to  $4.75,  and  in  August  to 
$7.50  and  in  September  to  $8.50.  Bear 
Creek  coal  sold  in  the  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  mai-ket  in  November  for  $12. 

The  winter  in  the  Northwest  has  been 
unusually  dull  for  the  retail  trade,  with 
light  demand.  The  false  hope  held  by 
the  consumer  that  the  price  of  coal 
would  later  drop  kept  many  from 
making  purchases  in  the  first  part  of 
the  winter. 


Dealers  and  operators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  coal  prices  will  not  decline 
to  any  extent  in  the  first  half  of  1921, 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  condi- 
tions, notably  wages,  which  govern  the 
price  of  coal  will  remain  as  at  present. 
Costs  of  mine  supplies  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  decline  but  not  to  an  extent  that 
will  be  reflected  noticeably  in  the  coal 
bill.  The  labor  situation  promises  to 
remain  satisfactory,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  an  easy  market,  and  with  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  no  new 
demands  for  higher  wages  are  antici- 
pated. 


Development  in  Southeastern  Kentucky 
Limited  Only  by  Railroad  Facilities 

Received  Lower  Percentage  of  Car  Supply  Than  Any  Other 
Field  Last  Year — Extensive  Additions  and  Betterments 
Promised  by  Louisville  8b  Nashville  R.  R. —  Operators 
Optimistic — Improved  Terminals  Will  Encourage  Exports 

By  a.  R.  Anderson 

Pineville.  Ky. 


PROBLEMS  and  difficulties  in  great 
variety  were  brought  to  the  coal 
men  in  the  southeastern  Kentucky  in 
1920.  The  year  brought  government 
interference,    acute    car    shortages,    ab- 


10 
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normally    high    and     low    prices,    and 
sporadic  labor  troubles. 

The  year  began  with  an  active  sellers' 
market  under  government  control  and 
closed  with  a  dull  market  under  control 
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SPOT  PRICES.  MINE-RUN  COAL.  SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY  FIELD.  1920 
DlaR-ram  of  spot  priocs,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  nimo-run  bituminous  coal  from 
(he  .southeaslorn  Kentuclcy  field  in  19:jO,  comiiared  with  the  contract  market  price 
for  the  same  coal  at  tlie  hesinning  of  the  coal  year  in  April.  Quotations  taken  from 
1  oiiisville  market.  fhrouKh  .January.  February  and  Marcli  the  spot  price  was  leRallv 
Imiited  lo  the  (.overnment  maximum,  duspite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  strong 
and  wages  had  been  .-idvanced  H  lu-r  cent  over  1918,  on  the  basis  of  which  this 
(lOViM-nmcnt  iiriee  had  bicn  ll.\ed.  In  tlio  summer  increases  in  wages  of  labor  resulted 
in  corresponding  increases  in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram)  through  oper- 
ation of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April  1  and  reached 
their  iieak  early  in  September.  The  price  declined  rapidly  but  rallied  slightly  in 
November,  after  wliich  It  fell  steadily  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year"  It 
.should  l)e  remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the  production  was  sold  on  contracts  and 
that  the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly  the  contract  level 
than  the  average  of  .spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract "  prices  for  prepare  1 
slz(\s  ranged   above  those  shown   in  the  diagram,  while  screenings  or  slack  were  lower 


of  the  old  reliable  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  with  the  demand  end  of  the 
law  more  or  less  A.  W.  0.  L. 

Southeastern  Kentucky  received  a 
lower  percentage  of  cars  than  any 
other  field  in  the  United  States  in  1920, 
largely  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  to  handle 
the  potential  tonnage  on  its  two  eastern 
Kentucky  lines.  The  Lexington  & 
Eastern  branch,  extending  from  Win- 
chester to  McRoberts,  Ky.,  for  instance, 
has  a  potential  mine  capacity  of  about 
80,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  whereas  the 
railroad  is  unable  to  handle  more  than 
.30,000  to  35,000  tons  per  day.  The 
average  car  supply  for  this  road  for  the 
year  did  not  exceed  37  to  40  per  cent. 
This  poor  car  supply  has  greatly  hin- 
dered development  in  the  field,  and  new 
development  was  limited  to  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  north  fork  of  the  Kentucky 
River. 

The  Hazard  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion has  been  persistent  in  its  efforts 
to  obtain  better  transportation  and  the 
I'ailroad  has  recently  announced  that 
around  seven  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  1921  to  incx'ease  facilities  for 
handling  coal  traffic  from  this  field. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  division  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  extends 
from  Corbin,  Ky.,  to  Norton,  Va.,  with 
a  60-mile  spur  running  from  Pineville 
to  Lynch,  Ky.  This  division  has  a 
potential  mine  capacity  of  about  85,000 
tons  per  day,  and  the  railroad  officials 
state  that  35,000  tons  to  40,000  tons  per 
day  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  han- 
dled with  present  facilities.  Develop- 
ment in  this  field  is  about  on  a  par 
with  that  in  the  Hazard  field,  being 
limited  to  short  extensions  of  lines 
reaching  up  the  various  streams  that 
flow  into  the  Cumberland  River. 

Coal  Company  Has  Its  Own  Cars 

The  Black  Mountain  R.R.,  which  ex- 
tends up  Pucketts  Creek,  was  about 
completed  during  the  year  and  consid- 
erable development  is  under  way  on 
this  line.  The  plant  of  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  Lynch 
Mines,  Ky.,  is  nearing  completion,  and 
development  of  tonnage  from  these 
mines  is  I'apidly  approaching  the 
planned  capacity  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000  tons  per  day.  This  company 
owns  its  own  cars  and  for  that  reason 
is  more  or  less  independent  on  the 
question  of  car  supply.  At  present  the 
company  is  producing  around  7,000  tons 
per  day,  and  is  getting  more  than  it.s 
proportionate  share  of  the  available 
motive  power  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville R.R.  The  Wisconsin  Steel 
Co.  at  Benham,  Ky.,  also  has  pur- 
chased a  largo  number  of  private  cars 
and  thus  will  place  an  additional  drain 
upon  the  motive  power  of  the  Louisville 
<Sr  Nashville  road.  Considerable  double 
tracking  and  a  lai'.ge  increase  in  the 
number  of  coal  ears  and  engines  will 
he  required  to  give  anything  like  ade- 
quate service  for  both  divisions  serving 
eastern  Kentucky. 

If  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  makes 
good  its  promises  of  greatly  increasing 
traffic  facilities,  much  development  may 
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be  expected  in  the  near  future,  for  this 
region  has  almost  unlimited  unmined 
reserves  of  coal  of  the  highest  quality 
now  awaiting  development.  The  topog- 
raphy of  this  field  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  build  a  main  line 
railroad  through  the  field  and  develop- 
ment for  this  reason  is  limited  to  spur 
lines  of  constantly  increasing  length, 
which  with  every  added  mile  complicate 
the  traffic  problem. 

Operators  are  generally  in  an  opti- 
mistic frame  of  mind  about  the  future, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the 
immediate  future  probably  will  provide 
rather  rough  sailing,  due  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market.  However,  as  a 
large  percentage  of  coal  mined  here  is 


of  a  quality  that  sells  quite  readily 
even  upon  a  poor  market,  being  largely 
used  for  byproduct  and  gas  purposes 
conditions  promise  to  be  better  than 
in  some  other  fields. 

Export  business  ordinarily  does  not 
interest  shippers  from  this  field  becau.se 
of  the  long  haul  to  Tidewater  ports, 
although  a  special  export  freight  rate 
recently  was  obtained  for  the  south- 
eastern Kentucky  field  to  the  ports  of 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Savannah  and  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  F'a. 

Terminal  facilities  at  these  ports  are 
under  process  of  improvement,  which 
probably  will  insure  a  material  increase 
in  the  amount  of  coal  exported  from 
this  field. 


West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Operations  Show 
Unprecedented  Growth  in  1920 

More  New  Companies  Launched  Than  Ever  Before — Large  Industrial 
Concerns  Add  to  Holdings  to  Insure  Steady  Fuel  Supply — Labor 
Conditions    Unsettled  —  Output    Increased    3,157,853    Gross   Tons 

Editorial  Correspondence 


UNPRECEDENTED  growth  of  the 
scale  upon  which  mining  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  West  Virginia 
and  violent  fluctuations  in  the  market 
featured  the  year  1920.  The  mining  of 
coal  in  1920  seemed  to  afford  such 
golden  opportunities  that  coal  lands 
were  as  eagerly  sought  as  gold  mines 
and  prospecting  was  carried  on  during 
at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  on  an 
unheard  of  scale.  Not  only  were  more 
new  companies  launched  during  the 
year  than  ever  before,  but  at  the  same 
time  large  producing  companies  were 
bought  and  sold  at  large  figures. 

Not  only  were  properties  bought  as 


served  only  to  intensify  the  difficulty  of 
the  markets  in  obtaining  coal.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  at 
times  for  the  mines  of  West  Virginia 
to  produce  twice  the  amount  of  coal 
actually  minc-d  if  there  had  been  trans- 
portation facilities  for  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  prices 
reached  such  a  pinnacle  that  every  mine 
was  being  operated  at  full  blast,  but 
by  December  the  market  had  so  changed 
that  hundreds  of  mines  were  closed 
down.  First  the  wagon  mines  were 
affected  and  then  the  smaller  tipple 
mines  and  finally  some  of  the  larger 
mines  began  to  mark  time  as  the  end 
of  the  year  approached.  In  fact  the 
Christmas  suspension  was  seized  upon 
as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  discon- 
tinue operations  until  orders  warranted 
reopening  mines. 

During  most  of  the  time  of  high 
prices  operators  were  helpless  in  meet- 
ing the  demand  because  of  the  limita- 
tions on  distribution  imposed  by  the 
service,  priority  and  assignment  orders 
of  the  Intei'state  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

The  year  was  a  profitable  one  to 
many  producers  of  coal  and  prices  for 
a  part  of  the  year  were  at  high  water 
marks,  yet  there  were  hundreds  of 
operators  who  sold  their  coal  on  con- 
tracts at  prices  far  under  the  market, 
sacrificing  large  profits  in  order  to  sta- 
bilize market  conditions  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  That  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  was  not  their  fault. 


Prepared  for  Readjustment 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTIES 


County  1919 

Barbour 1 ,308, 1 67 

Boone 1,248,408 

Braxton 309,108 

Brooke 1,326,429 

Clay 449,434 

Fayette 8,062,999 

Gilmer 88,675 

Grant 122,476 

Greenbrier 33,693 

Harrison 4,712,132 

Kanawha 5, 1 76,533 

Lewis 32,349 

Lincoln 206,255 

Logan 9,342,441 

Marion 4,400.008 

Marshall 939,281 

Mkson 1 28,352 

McDowell 16,209,41 1 

Mercer 2,582,148 

Mineral 462,253 

Mingo 2,437,937 

Mnnoiigaia    .    .                     2,158,219 

Nich  )la8 1 48.099 

Ohio 637,309 

PrestDii 1 ,325,45 1 

Putnam 285,075 

Ralegh 6.316,678 

Randrl  )h 847,237 

Summers 24,210 

Tav'or 1,021,539 

Tucker 1.117,058 

UoshuT 423,816 

Way  e 25.174 

Wpbpter •: 6,599 

Wetzel 43,41 5 

WV)ini'  g , 897.103 

Fsti  1  ated,  sirall  mires 1,000,000 

Totals 75,875.493 


an  investment,  and  many  new  compa- 
nies formed  as  a  matter  of  private  en- 
terprise, but  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  they  were  acquired  by  great  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  order  to  insure  a 
regular  supply  of  fuel. 

The    industry    in    West    Virginia    for 
almost  eleven  months  of  the  year  was 

keyed  to  the  highest  tension  because  of  The  end  of  the  year  found  West  Vir- 

the   extraordinary  foreign   and   domes-  gjnia  operators  well  prepared  to  meet 

tic    demand   for   fuel.     Despite   the   ut-  the  period  of  adjustment  and  transition 

most  endeavor  of  the  coal  producers  of  from  high  demand  to  nonnal  conditions 

the  state,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  because  of  the  profits  of  the  summer, 

supply  the  demand  because  of  inability  The  era  of  high  prices  in  West  Vir- 

to  get  coal  to  the  markets.     The  make-  ginia  in  1920  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven 

shifts    of    service    and    priority    orders  months   at  the   most.     Efforts   of  pro- 

===^=^^=^^^^==^^=zz=  ducers    and    others    in   the    industry   to 

keep    prices    within   reasonable   bounds 

were  unavailing,  but  it  was  the  specu- 

Decrease  lator    rather    than    the    producers    who 

reaped  the  harvest  of  high  prices,  which 

■  -^3  977  reached  their  crest  in  August  and  which 

.......  after  that  month  began  to  decline  very 

287  989  rapidly  as  the  era  of  retrenchment  was 

..    '  enterea    upon.     Buyers    then    began    to 

withdraw  from  the  market  and  indus- 

tries  began  to  shut  do\vTi,  coal  require- 

;; ;;  ; ;  ments  of  the  Northwest  alone  at  that 

time  tending  to  sustain  the  demand. 

.'.'.'.',.',  It  was  largely  the  smaller  and  newer 

mines  which  derived  the  gi-eatest  profit 

374.461  from  the  reign  of  high  prices,  as  they 

362.112  took  a  chance  on  sustained  high  prices 

rather  than  depend  upon  less  compen- 

sation  and  a  longer  i-un  of  business.     It 

......'.  was  the  frantic  speculative  bidding  for 

tonnage  for  resale,  however,  which  gave 

'.'..'.'.'.'.  prices  their  upward  impetus. 

"•"^  The  labor  troubles  of  southern  West 

•  ■  Virginia     in     1920     were     marked     by 

.'.   .  greater  violence  and  more  loss  of  life 

than  at  any  time  since  the  Cabin  Creek 

43.4i5  strike    of    1912-13.      The    most    serious 

trouble   was   in   Mingo   County,   at   the 

gateway   to   the  other  non-union   riolds 

of  the   state.     The   powerful   organiza- 

'  tion  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  turned 


1920 

Increai'e 

1,477,714 

169.547 

1.499,843 

201,435 

245,131 

1,361.646 

35,217 

498,427 

48,993 

7,775,010 

139.062 

50.387 

112,733 

49,207 

15.512 

5,181,664 

469,532 

5,237,406 

60,873 

66.499 

34,150 

222,331 

16,276 

9,533,064 

190,623 

4.888,841 

488,833 

947,602 

8.321 

180,833 

52,481 

13.834,930 

2,220,036 

466.029 

3.776 

2,627,637 

169,720 

2.764,196 

605,977 

211.812 

63,713 

1,037,890 

420,581 

1,704,379 

379.128 

328.791 

43.716 

6.773,878 

457,200 

789,942 

30,029 

5,819 

1.048.187 

26.648 

938.270 

526,981 

103,165 

64.046 

38,872 

7.371 

772 

1.271,489 

374.386 

1,000.000 

79,033.346 

3.157.853 
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its  attention  from  the  union  fields  to  the 
lion  union  fields  after  having  failed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1919  to  organize 
the  Logan  district. 

After  the  failure  of  the  strike  of  1919 
the  United  Mine  Workers  considered  the 
non-union  area  of  West  Virginia  the 
one  vulnerable  spot  in  the  country, 
without  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
wage  a  successful  strike.  It  was  openly 
announced  by  the  union  officials  that 
they  proposed  to  organize  the  non-union 
mines  of  southern  West  Virginia.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1920  the  United  Mine 
Workers  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  num- 
ber of  the  miners  of  the  Mingo  or 
Williamson  field  in  their  organization, 
and  on  May  19  serious  trouble  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  attempted  organ- 
ization of  the  mines,  ten  men  being 
killed — seven  of  them  Baldwin-Felts  de- 
tectives— on  the  streets  of  Matewan. 

Output  Grows  During  Strike 
On  July  1,  when  the  opei'ators  re- 
fused to  treat  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  or  recognize  the  union  or  its 
leaders,  a  strike  was  called — a  strike 
marked  by  frequent  violence,  the  moun- 
tainous section  along  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  lending  itself  to  a  species  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  strike  coal  was  pi'oduced 
in  increasingly  large  quantities  from 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month. 

Two  wage  advances  were  granted  in 
1920,  the  first  as  a  result  of  the  award 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and 
the  second  in  September  and  October, 
when  day  and  monthly  men  were 
granted  an  increase  averaging  $1.50  a 
day.  The  increase  in  wages  not  only 
applied  in  the  union  fields  but  the  ad- 
vance in  such  fields  was  met  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  most  of  the 
non-union  fields,  the  Pocahontas,  Tug 
River,  Gulf  and  Williamson  fields  in 
particular  making  a  sweeping  readjust- 
ment of  wages  paid  not  only  to  day  and 
monthly  men  but  to  executives  as  well. 
Output  Totals  79,033,346  Tons 

Incomplete  figures  show  production 
of  coal  in  West  Virginia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  as  79,033,346 
gross  tons,  compared  with  75,875,493 
gross  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  a  gain 
of  3,157,853  gross  tons.  It  is  believed 
that  final  returns  will  show  a  gain  of 
5,000,000  gross  tons.  The  largest  in- 
crease was  605,977  gross  tons  in  Mo- 
nongalia County.  Decreases  were  great- 
est in  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties  in 
the  Pocahontas  region. 

A  comparison  of  production  in  gross 
tons  for  the  two  fiscal  periods  is  given 
on  page  157.  the  figures  for  1920  being 
incomplete,  but  accordin'^;  to  a  tabula- 
tion made  by  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 

According  to  figures  tabulated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Mines  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  was  the  largest 
producer  with  an  output  of  3.897,424 
gross  tons.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
increased  its  production  from  2,659,901 
to  3,177,933  gross  tons,  ranking  second 
in  production.  The  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co.  was  third  with  2,103,589  gross  tons. 
The    I.'^land   Creek    Coal   Co.,   in   Logan 


County,  was  fourth  in  rank,  with  an 
output  of  1,693,896  tons.  The  New 
River  &  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.,  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the 
Solvay  Collieries  Co.  each  produced  in 
excess  of  1,000,000  tons.  * 

As  to  what  the  future  may  hold,  what 


the  new  year  may  bring  forth,  when  a 
change  for  the  better  may  be  expected, 
no  one  can  venture  a  prediction  and  the 
uniform  answer  to  all  queries  as  to 
when  the  pendulum  may  be  expected  to 
begin  swinging  the  other  way  is  "one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another." 


Colorado  Operators  Had  Successful  Year 
Output  Nearly  Stationary 

Central  Competitive  Field  Breaks  Into  Market  in  Missouri 
River  Valley — Production  Nearly  Equals  That  for  1918— 
Re-adjustment  Promises  To  Be  Devoid  of  Violent  Features 

By  W.  E.  Boyer 

Denver.   Col. 


COLORADO'S  progress  in  the  last 
decade,  showing  satisfying  gains 
in  population,  industrial  pursuits  and 
agricultural  lines,  does  not  find  a  cor- 
responding expansion  in  its  coal  activi- 
ties. While  1920  was  a  successful  year 
for  operators,  coming  within  250  000 
tons  of  the  1918  record  production,  its 
passing  has  brought  an  outlook  that 
promises  careful  scrutiny  of  the  in- 
dustry's barometer  for  1921.  The  un- 
solved question  is  this:  "Why  has  the 
Colorado  output  been  stationary  for  ten 
years?" 

Keen  competition  from  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  making  inroads  on 
the  trade  at  Missouri  River  points  that 
heretofore  were  easily  supplied  with 
Colorado  coal,  has  had  its  effect  on 
Colorado's  coal-trade  expansion.  For 
the  year  1920,  of  course,  the  answer 
is  readily  found.  Tremendous  demands 
of  the  World  War  in  the  previous  two 
years  pushed  the  abnomial  trade  de- 
mand to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  re- 
cent months  found  the  country's  busi- 
ness gradually  settling  backward  to  its 
industrial   equilibrium. 

Although  not  the  only  source  of 
trouble,  freight  rates  have  been  a  dis- 
turbing factor  with  operators  as  well 
as  dealers,  and  a  source  of  resultant 
discontent  among  consumers,  who  every 
once  in  awhile  start  the  legal  machin- 
ery to  probing  seemingly  high  prices. 
One  of  the  things  Colorado  operators 
expect  to  do  in  1921  is  to  pay  more 
attention  to  traffic  problems  involving 
Colorado  shipments  within  and  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

Production  in  bituminous  and  lignite 
fields  during  1920  was  12,379,362  tons, 
December  figures   being   estimated.    In 

1919  the  production  was  10,498,000  tons, 
the  year  just  closed  showing  a  gain  of 
1,881,362  tons.  The  highest  tonnage 
ever  reached  was  12,638,000  in  1918, 
while  in  1910  the  production  was 
around   12,000,000  tons. 

The  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  and  about  the  mines  during 

1920  was  13,429,  an  increase  of  630 
over  the  preceding  year's  average.  The 
men  averaged  212  working  days  during 
the  year  as  against  a  fraction  over  221 
in  1919.  Output  last  month  is  esti- 
mated at   1,100,000  tons. 

Wyoming's  strides  in  coal  produc- 
tion,   on    the    other   hand,    are    seen    in 


a  tonnage  for  1920  that  will  exceed 
Colorado's  output  by  about  1,000,000 
tons,  while  prior  to  the  year  just  closed 
Wyoming's  output  fell  short  of  Colo- 
rado's by  3,000,000  tons.  Wyoming 
therefore  seems  to  be  keeping  abreast 
of  the  country's  gains  in  coal  output, 
which  were  something  like  25  per  cent 
during  the  last  decade.  Colorado 
doubled  its  production  in  the  ten  years 
prior  to  1910. 

Coal  miners  in  1920  were  paid  $10 
to  J12  a  day,  against  $6  to  $8  in  1919; 
laborers  got  $7.50  in  1920,  against  $5 
in  1919. 

John  G.  Kerr,  secretary  of  the  Colo- 
rado Coal  Operators'  Association,  speak- 
ing of  the  readjustment  period  and  its 
demands,  said:  "There  has  been  no 
runaway  price  market  in  Colorado.  We 
will  slide  back  to  normal  conditions 
without  experiencing  the  friction  that 
certain  sections  of  the  East  must  face. 
Our  storage  situation,  which  was  upset 
during  1920,  viill  get  back  to  a  nor- 
mal basis  during  1921. 

"The  extremes  were  crowded  into 
the  year  just  closed;  in  fact,  production 
and  prices  brought  radical  fluctuations 
within  a  period  of  four  months,  almost 
eliminating  at  times  the  recognized' 
fundamentals  of  supply  and  demand. 
Consumers  as  well  as  retailers  were 
actually  begging  for  coal,  only  to  be 
canceling  orders  shortly  thereafter." 

Operators  do  not  discuss  the  open 
shop  outside  of  their  own  councils.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  largest 
producer  and  distributor  of  domestic 
and  steam  coal  in  Colorado,  has  been 
using  the  Rockefeller  plan  in  handling 
labor  since  the  strike  in  1914.  Miners 
and  heads  of  departments  and  foremfen 
get  together  and  settle  their  differ- 
ences. 

The  miners'  union  has  less  than  a  50 
per  cent  organization  in  Colorado,  and 
the  events  of  recent  weeks,  which, 
among  other  things,  included  with- 
drawal of  Colorado  operators  from  the 
National  Coal  .Association,  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  get  away  from  any  in- 
fluence that  harbors  recognition  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  -America. 

Mine  prices  in  both  the  Routt  and 
the  Caiion  City  fields  for  bituminous 
lump  showed  an  advance  in  1920  over 
the  previous  year,  from  $4.50  to  $6,  and 
steam   from   $1.60  to  $2.50.     .\n   aver- 
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age  increase  in  lignite  was  noted.  First 
grade,  from  $4.60  in  1919  to  J.6  in  1920; 
second  grade,  $3.60  to  $4.60  in  1919, 
and  $4.25  to  $4.75  in  1920.  Lignite 
steam  advanced  from  $1.85  in  1919  to 
$2.40  in  1920. 

Freight  rates  on  bituminous  lump 
advanced  80c.  a  ton  and  lignite  domes- 
tic 35c.  in  August.  The  advance  on 
Routt  County  steam  viras  70c.  and  on 
lignite  steam  31Jc.  per  ton. 

Denver,  with  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Colorado,  consumed  about 
one-third  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
state  in  1920.  This  included  domes- 
tic and  steam  sizes  for  apartments, 
small  hotels  and  business  blocks.  Total 
consumption  was  1,500,000  tons  against 
1,300,000  during  1919.  In  1920  pre- 
pared sizes  of  household  coal  totaled 
600,000  tons,  small  steam  300,000  tons 
and  industrial  steam  in  carload  lots, 
600,000  tons. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of 
domestic  and  industrial  coal  in  Colo- 
rado during  1920  was  three  tons,  while 
in  Denver  alone  it  was  five  tons.  There 
are  no  available  figures  on  the  coal 
used  for  all  purposes  in  Colorado  dur- 
ing 1920,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  tonnage  was  4,500,000  tons. 

Edgar  Hopper,  manager  of  the  Colo- 
rado Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association 
and  commissioner  of  the  Denver  Coal 
Merchants'  Association,  in  discussing 
the  events  in  retail  channels,  said: 

"Colorado  trade  in  general — whole- 
sale and  retail — has  been  marked  by 
conservative  movements  in  a  trying 
period  of  unsteady  sales.  Margins  of 
retailers  have  been  reasonable,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider drastic  steps  to  bring  about  a 
^  complete  readjustment  of  aflfairs  in 
Colorado.  We  welcome  any  fair  and 
unbiased  investigation  from  any  au- 
thoritative sources  at  any  time. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  put  in  heat- 
ing plants  with  greater  heat-giving  re- 
V  turns.  Dealers  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  handling  the  various 
gi'ades  of  coal.  The  decreased  con- 
sumption from  this  source  helps  a  little, 
I  believe,  to  offset  the  larger  tonnage 
required  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
in  population." 

Routt  County  bituminous  lump  late 
in  1919  retailed  in  the  larger  Colorado 
cities  for  $9.25,  and  at  the  close  of  1920 
brought  $12.50;  Canon  City  lump  ad- 
vanced from  $9  in  1919  to  $11.50  in 
1920.  Freight  differentials  in  southern 
Colorado  caused  a  price  variation  in 
Walsenburg  and  Trinidad  and  Canon 
City  grades  of  bituminous. 

Bituminous  steam  was  selling  for 
$6.25  delivered  late  in  1919  and  brought 
86.75  late  in  1920.  The  freight  advance 
on  this  grade  was  70c.  Lignite  steam 
brought  $4.65  in  1919  and  $5.30  at  the 
close  of  1920. 

Weld  County  lignite  climbed  from 
$8.10  in  1919  to  $10.15  in  1920,  where 
it  is  at  present,  and  Louisville  lump 
from  $8.10  to  $8.90.  Although  there  is 
a  difference  in  heat  qualities,  the  1919 
strike  brought  second  grade  lignite  to 
the  first-grade  price  of  $8.10  a  year  ago. 


Alabama  Production  Shrinks  Because  of  Car 
Shortage  and  Labor  Troubles 

Market  Active  Daring  First  Nine  Months  of  1920, 
When  Demand  Weakened  —  Coal  Trade  Affected 
by  General  Business  Depression  -Improved 
Labor   and    Transportation  Conditions  This  Year 

By  H.  B.  McLaueine 

Birminghani,  Ala. 

DURING  the  first  nine  months  of  put  that  practically  90  per  cent  of  coal 
1920  Alabama's  coal  market  was  removed  from  the  mines  was  applied 
quite  active  but  steam  demand  weak-  ^.gainst  contracts.  The  fuel  shortage 
ened  sharply  and  domestic  trade  also  became  so  acute  in  July  that  there  was 
was  easier  in  the  last  quarter.  Be-  not  enough  coal  to  offer  the  trade  to 
cause  of  a  scarcity  spot  prices  reached  justify  quotations  and  the  small  ton- 
high  levels,  but  when  greatly  increased  nage  to  be  had  went  to  the  highest 
production  and  depressed  trade  condi-  bidder,  such  product  coming  mostly 
tions  appeared  in  the  last  quarter,  quo-  from  wagon  mines  and  small  rail 
tations  receded  to  a  nonnal  basis.  Car  operations  developed  by  the  strong 
shortage,  strikes  and  labor  delinquency  market  demand, 
crippled  production  badly.  Inquiry   for  bunker  and   export  coal 

Alabama's  contribution  to  the  na-  over  1919  was  marked,  and  while  a 
tional  coal  pile  in  1920  was  between  considerable  amount  of  this  busmess 
14,750,000  and  15,000,000  net  tons,  or  was  taken  on  and  moved  through  the 
approximately  1,000,000  tons  under  the  ports  of  Mobile,  Pensacola  and  New 
output  in  1919.  During  the  greater  Orleans,  the  bulk  of  the  orders  were 
portion  of  the  year  operations  in  Ala-  rejected  because  of  the  shortage  of 
bama  suffered  more  or  less  from  car  transportation  facilities  for  moving  it. 
shortage,  which  at  times  became  acute.  A  return  to  practically  normal  operat- 
This  accounts  in  part  for  the  heavy  loss  ing  conditions  after  the  general  strike 
in  output  compared  with  previous  years,  of  Sept.  7  was  closely  followed  by  a 
Discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  the  weak  steam  market,  occasioned  by  the 
available  open-top  equipment  also  general  business  depression  and  slack- 
handicapped  commercial  operations,  for  ened  industrial  activities,  and  with  a 
the  railroads  preferred  the  mines  with  heavy  output  of  coal  thrown  on  the 
railroad  fuel  contracts.  market,    spot    prices    on    some    grades 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1920  the  experienced  a  decline  of  50  per  cent 
market  suffered  from  the  general  un-  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks.  Quota- 
settled  industrial  conditions  that  fol-  tions  for  the  year  ranged  about  as  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  war  and  the  de-  ^^^s  per  net  ton  mines  for  mine-run 
mand  for  steam  fuel  was  more  or  less  ^°^^'  prepared  grades  bringing  from  25 
restricted.  However,  production  was  far     ^°    '^^^^    "^o^e    per    ton: 

below  normal  during  the  last  three  months  Black  Creek  $4.00@$5.50 

.,„,„,  -.11  11-  Cahaba     4.00@    5.50 

of    1919   because    of   labor   delinquency  Carbon  Hill    3.50@  4.50 

and   other   causes,   and   producers   were  Big  Seam    2.95®   4. 2d 

far  in  arrears  on  contract  deliveries.  The  domestic  trade  showed  gr'^at 
Trade  requirements  were  ample  there-  strength  throughout  the  year,  easing 
fore  to  take  the  limited  amount  of  free  up  slightly  during  the  last  quarter,  as 
coal  available  during  the  first  quarter  this  grade  of  coal  was  scarce  during 
of  1920.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  rail-  the  year.  Local  strikes  in  the  early 
roads  and  other  utilities  and  industrial  spring  materially  checked  the  output  of 
plants  were  low,  and  these  interests  domestic  opei-ations  and  caused  mines 
had  to  enter  the  spot  market  prior  to  to  fall  lar  behind  on  contract  deliver- 
April  1  to  supplement  receipts  from  ies,  and  car  shoi'tage  prevented  the 
contract  mines,  and  a  strong  steam  producers  from  making  good  the  de- 
market  developed  early  and  was  main-  ferred  shipments,  which  were  later  can- 
tained  until  the  end  of  September.  celled    by    the    buyers.     Retailers    were 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the 
the  steam  trade  was  exceptionally  summer  the  usual  winter  stocks  and 
strong,  the  scarcity  of  coal  accentuating  vrere  compelled  to  supply  their  custo- 
the  demand  and  spot  prices  reached  $8  mers  from  daily  receipts,  and  the  ma- 
and  $10  per  ton  at  the  mines  for  both  jority  of  consumers  purchased  coal  only 
low-  and  high-gi-ade  coal.  Following  as  needed.  The  weather  was  mild  ex- 
the  issuance  of  government  price  regu-  cept  for  several  coal  spells  which  de- 
lations April  1  practically  all  of  the  veloped  temporary  acute  situations  in 
larger  commercial  producers  contracted  the  domestic  supply.  This  resulted  in 
the  bulk  of  their  anticipated  output  the  Legislature  passing  a  bill  creating 
for  the  coal  year  at  figures  closely  ap-  a  fuel  administration, 
proximating  government  schedules,  and  To  enable  the  Fuel  Administrator  to 
there  was  little  Cahaba,  Black  and  sim-  promptly  supply  coal  where  acute 
ilar  grades  of  coal  above  contract  re-  shortages  existed  operators  represent- 
quirements  to  offer  the  spot  trade,  as  ing  about  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  pro- 
car  shortage,  preferential  placing  of  duction  of  the  state  agreed  with  the 
equipment,  local  strikes  and  other  hin-  Governor  to  turn  over  all  their  output 
drances  to  production  so  curtailed  out-     above   contract   requirements   at  prices 
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still  patroling  the  coal  fields,  after 
having  been  called  out  in  September  to 
maintain  order  following  the  killing  of 
a  mine  official  and  deputy  by  strikers. 


Join.    Feb.    Moir.    Apr.    May  June  July    Aug.  Sept.    Oct.     Nov.     Dec. 

SPOT  PRICES,  MINE-RUN  COAL,,  ALABAMA  FIELD,   1920 

Diagram  of  spot  prices,  in  dollars  per  net  ton.  of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from 
the  Alabama  district  in  1920.  Quotations  taken  from  Birmingham  market.  The  price.-^ 
on  this  diagram  do  not  represent  any  one  Alabama  coal,  but  are  averages  of  quotations 
on  all  varieties,  from  steam  to  high  grade  gas  coal.  Through  January,  February  and 
March  the  spot  price  was  legally  limited  to  the  Government  maximum,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  market  was  strong  and  wages  had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  over  1918. 
on  the  basis  of  which  this  Government  price  had  been  fixed.  Increases  in  wages  of 
lal)or  resulted  in  corresponding  increases  in  contract  prices  (not  shown  on  diagram) 
through  operation  of  the  automatic  labor  clause.  Spot  prices  rose  rapidly  from  April 
1  and  reached  their  peak  in  August.  After  receding  to  the  $8  mark  this  level  was 
maintained  well  into  October,  when  the  price  joined  the  general  decline  observed 
in  all  fields.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  jiroduction  was 
sold  on  contracts  and  that  the  average  realization  of  all  producers  will  be  more  nearly 
the  contract  level  than  the  average  of  spot  prices.  In  general,  spot  and  contract 
I)rices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged  above  those  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  screenings 
or  .slack   were   lower. 


ranging  from  $4  to  $6  per  net  ton 
mines,  which  was  approximately  the 
prices  embodied  in  contracts.  A  margin 
was  fixed  for  the  retailer  to  keep  him 
within  the  bounds  of  a  fair  profit. 

What  happens  to  the  coal  trade  in 
1921  will  depend  on  a  return  of  indus- 
trial conditions  to  normal.  Producers 
are  in  position  to  mine  coal  to  capacity 
of  their  operations,  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labor,  and  transportation 
facilities  as  a  whole  pi'omise  to  be  much 
better,  than  in  1920.  Several  new  self- 
propelling  barges  and  a  number  of  tow- 
boats  have  been  added  to  the  Warrior 
River  equipment  and  these  facilities 
will  be  greatly  increased  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  by  tho  addition 
of  equipment  now  building.  Coal  bins 
are  in  course  of  construction  at  loading 
points  on  the  river,  and  consti'uction 
will  begin  soon  on  the  $400,000  coal 
terminals  at  Mobile.  These  terminals. 
however,  will  require  considerable  time 
for  completion  and  will  not  be  available 
for  use  in  1921. 

Decline  To  Meet  Union  Officers 

On  April  1.  1920,  Alabama  opera '.ors 
placed  in  etlVct  the  27  per  cent  increase 
awarded  mine  workers  by  the  Robinson 
Coal  Commission.  The  operators  de- 
clined to  meet  in  conference  the  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  wage  schedules 
r.nd    arranging    working    conditions,    it 


being  ascertained  that  in  reality  the 
miners  had  no  complaint  against  either 
the  wage  schedules  or  working  condi- 
tions but  would  contend  for  union  con- 
tracts at  all  operations  and  full  i-ecog- 
nition  of  the  organization.  Refusal  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  the  union 
brought  on  local  strikes  at  numerous 
small  commercial  operations  and  at 
domestic  mines  in  the  district,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  were  partly  or  per- 
manently closed  down  for  a  time.  Pro- 
duction was  badly  crippled  as  a  conse- 
quence, but  the  operators  later  reorgan- 
ized their  forces  and  resumed  operations 
on  the  open-shop  basis. 

Strike  Affects  All  Mines 

This  failure  early  in  the  year  to  tie 
up  coal  production  and  win  recognition 
for  the  union  brought  on  a  general 
strike  call  in  September,  which  affected 
the  output  of  every  coal  .nine  in  the 
State  for  several  weeks.  The  strike 
was  broken  inside  of  a  month  with  the 
return  of  many  of  the  strikers  to  their 
old  positions  and  the  introduction  of 
new  labor  from  other  sources  and  coal 
production  soon  assumed  normal  pro- 
jtortions,  with  mines  operating  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  on  the  open-shop 
basis.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  strike  being  in 
effect.  Production  of  coal  is  normal 
although  the  strike  call  has  not  been 
officially  rescinded  and  State  militia  is 


Production  in  Indiana  in  1920 
Increased  27  Per  Cent 

Production  of  coal  in  Indiana  for  the 
year  which  ended  Sept.  30  increased 
nearly  28  per  cent,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  Cairy  Littlejohn,  state 
mine  inspector.  Thirteen  new  major 
mines  were  opened  in  the  year  and 
seven  worked  out  mines  were  abandoned. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  dur- 
ing the  year  was  30,415,675  net  tons, 
compared  with  23,859,562  net  tons  in 
the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  6,556,- 
113  tons,  or  27  per  cent.  Small  mines 
produced  approximately  2,000,000  tons 
in  1920,  compared  with  713,213  tons  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  higher  prices  paid  for  coal  in 
1920,  which  encouraged  the  operation  of 
smaller  mines.  Excluding  the  tonnage 
of  the  small  mines  16,469,309  tons  were 
consumed  in  the  state  and  9,946,566  tons 
were  shipped  out  of  the  state.  In  1919 
13,788,197  tons  were  consumed  in 
Indiana  and  8,358,152  tons  were  shipped 
out  of  the  state. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in 
221  major  coal  mines  was  27,076,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  men  were  employed 
in  the  344  small  mines  and  stripping 
operations.  The  average  wage  for  the 
year  was  $1,480.90,  as  compared  with 
$1,116.42  in  1919.  In  1920  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  bj'  employees 
was  148,  as  compared  with  157.9  in 
1919.  Mr.  Littlejohn  received  reports 
of  4,282  accidents,  of  which  ninety-five 
were  fatal. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  need  of 
conserving  coal.  Under  the  pi*esent 
system  of  mining  50  per  cent  of  the  coal 
is  lost  to  future  generations  and  reg- 
ulatory methods  should  be  adopted  by 
the  state.  The  principal  causes  of  this 
waste  of  coal,  said  Mr.  Littlejohn,  are 
mining  of  thicker  seams  below  thin 
seams,  abandonment  of  mines  before 
the  territory  is  thoroughly  excavated, 
and  the  fact  that  much  slack  and  small 
coal  is  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the 
mines,  creating  favorable  conditions  for 
spontaneous  combustion. 


Prevailing  Prices  of  Contract  Coal, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  April,  1920 

Southern  Illinois — Franklin.  Saline  and 
Williamson  Counties 

Domestic  Sizos:  (Hefail  Doalrr  Contract'*).  $3.90  to 
$4  15  for  the  month  of  \o-il,  the-.i  iiirrca«inK  10c 
per  ton  per  month,  until  Nov.  1.  Thereafter  con- 
tract price  was  $4   50  to  $4  75 

.'iteam  Coal: 

Prepared  size-*  $2  75  to  $3 .  50 

Mine  run 2  45  to    2.70 

2-in.  screening? 2   25  to    2.50 

1 1 -in.  screenings 2  05  tr    2.25 

No.  5  carbon I    75  to    2 .  00 

Clinton,  Ind.  (Fourth  Vein  Dstrict) : 

Prepareil  sires $3  00  to  $3. 50 

Mine  run.. 3  00  to    3.25 

2-in.  screenings 2  65  to    2.85 

Knox  C'ountv.  Ind.  (Fifth  Vein); 

Prepared  sizes $2  90  to  $3.  10 

Minerun 2  65  to    2.85 

Screenings 2  05  to    2.40 

Springfield,  Illinois  District: 

Prepared  sires $2  75  to  $3.10 

Minerun 2  25  to    2.75 

Screenings 2  00  to    2  25 
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JVeekly  Review 

OPTIMISM  pervade??  the  coal  industry  despite  the  — actual  figures  at  which  individual  sales  are  made  are 
continued  hammering  down  of  prices,  lack  of  meaningless  unless  accompanied  by  full  details  covering 
seasonable  demand  and  immense  curtailment  of  the  particular  circumstances  surrounding  the  trans- 
industrial  consumption.  There  has  been  some  resump-  action,  ^ 
tion  of  operations  by  textile,  automobile  and  other  manu-  The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  the  spot  steam 
facturing  interests,  but  the  coal  man  is  still  languishing  market  (mine  run  basis,  net  tons,  f.o.b.  mine)  : 
in  the  doldrum  of  an  extremely  sluggish  market.  „          .,         *      c     t      <;   i      n     r     m 

•'            *'°  Nov.,        May,       Aug.  5,      Jan.  6,  Jan.   13.      .Jan.  20 

.    Notwithstanding  the  present  general  industrial  con-  I9i9«      1920       1920       1921        1921       i92it 

dition,  shippers  are  gratified  by  the  way  contract  orders  KurIhscreT„ed«a.s.     *2  35     '450    *!2  00     Vv>     '3  Is       ^llo 

are  holding.    Movement  to  New  England,  both  by  water      |?°aS;i,i Hs       3  75       6  so       3  00       3  00        %'\\ 

and  all  rail,  shows  a  substantial  increase  for  the  week  Indiana, 4th vein. .;.;!!     2  35      3  40      7.50      2  75      2  75        2.50 

,    J     -  '  T^    ,  ,.  ^.,.^  ,      ^      1        .       XT  ^T      ^         Eastern  OWo,  No.  8 2  35         4  50       10.50         2  75         2  75  2.75 

ended  Jan.  8.     Public  utility  coal  stocks  in  New  York      Fairmont 250       6  75     1350       240       220        ? /.; 

City  increased  224,000  tons  for  the  same  period.    Tide-  s.^Kentucky..  ■.;::::      loo      6  00     \\  50       2.9S      2  so        280 

water  dumpings  also  show  considerable  gains.  SfiTid^"'.*"'''''' 295      6  25     1200       325       300        ?  »5 

Cambria  and  Somerset!!        2  95         675       13  50         4  35         3  60  360 

Sell  Coal  for  Freight  Charges  xewuiver 270;    ^50     ,^  q^      4  5^      4  5^        ^^ 

I'ocahoutas 2.35/ 

Railroads    are   "plugged"   with   coal,    due   to   heavier  *  9°^ernmpnt  prices.              ,   .       .  .                j    ,•      •    -.  ,• 

.     .    ,  1  Advance  C^er  the  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  Uoftc*. 

oiierings  and  lighter  consumption  made  possible  by  the 

decline   in   general   freight   movement.     Rejections   are  Tidewater  movement  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  9. 

numerous  and  these  and  other  forced  sales  have  been  recovered    sharply    from    the    holiday    depression    and 

made  at  ruinous  figures,  coal  having  been  sold  for  the  reached  the  highest  point  attained  since  the  last  week 

freight  charges.  in  October.     According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Middle  Western  operators  have  generally  abolished  1,261,000  net  tons  were  dumped  over  the  tidewater  piers, 
the  practice  of  consigning  coal  unsold  to  their  sales  New  England  shipments  were  251,000  tons,  while  ex- 
connections,  finding  it  an  unprofitable  procedure.  The  ports  were  371,000  tons.  Bituminous  dumpings  during 
increasingly  numerous  sales  of  Eastern  coal  at  forced  December  amounted  to  4.311,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of 
figures  indicate  the  state  of  overproduction  which  pre-  1,425,000  tons  compared  with  the  October  record, 
vails  in  those  fields.  Total  shipments  to  Tide,  as  shown   in  the  following 

Bituminous  production  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  8  table,  amounted  to  53,784,000  net  tons  during  1920,  of 

is  estimated  at   11,083,000   net  tons,   according  to  the  which  21,778,000  tons  or  40  per  cent  went  for  export. 

U.  S.  Geological   Survey.     The  new  year  opened  with  This  is  the  record  exportation  of  bituminous  coal  by 

ample   car   and    labor    supply,    and    with    "no    market"  water, 

losses  the  main  factor  in  holding  down  the  output.  ,      .     .          New             .    .    „  , .        Hampton 

,     ,,                      ,  .             »     -1                .1                              ,.   TTT      J    IT-  Destination         \ork     Philadelphia   Baltimore    Roads         Charleston     Total 

With  the  exception  of  the  strike  center  of  West  Vir-  Coastw-ise 

ginia,   nearly   all    fields   have   an    oversupply    of   labor.  Engfami     2,717,000      809,doo      783.000    6,142,000       6.000    10.457,000 

Praptir-ftlliT  «11    Knnnaec  QTiH   nfViov  inHiir-PmPnfcs  hflVP  bppn  Exports...              17,000     2,770,000     4,951.000   13.290.000      750.000     21.778.000 

rracticaiiy  all  bonuses  ana  otner  inaucements  nave  oeen      Bunker 3,965,ooo      662.000      8f?.ooo    5.550,000     loo.ooo    ')  171.00 » 

aholictViprl    nnrl    fViP    mpn    nrp    wnrkino-    pffiripntlv    at    the        InsideCapcs    1,934,000     l,IbO,000        304.000  4.000       3.410.000 

dDoiisnea  ana  tne  men  are  worKing  emcientiy   ai   uie  other  ton-ge  8.126.000        1 6,000       4 1,000      740.000      43,000     8.068.000 

wage  scales  established  for  the  various  districts.  — — -^ —    — ^ 

^  Total...  14,825,000  6,191,000  7,831,000  24,026,000   911,000  53,784.000 

Coal  Plentiful  and  Cheap;  Buyers  Few  a   ^.i.      -i.         a    *.■      a     ■       *i,          i       j  j   t       o 

'  Anthracite  production  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  8 

One  of  the  things  that  illustrates  the  uncertain  atti-  is  estimated  at  1,793,000  net  tons,  greater  by  211,000 

tude  of  mind  of  consumers  today  is  found  in  the  way  tons  than  production  during  the  5-day  week  immediately 

coal  is  not  being  bought.     Six  months  ago  industrials  preceding.     The  wholesale  market  showed  a  decline  of 

invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  high-priced  from  50c.  to  a  dollar  under  the  prices  of  the  preceding 

coal— today  wken  coal  can  actually  be  had  at  sacrifice  week.    Independent  quotations  ranged  $10@$10.50  f.o.b. 

figures    in   many    instances   and    in    special    cases    well  mines,  while  company  figures  remained  unchanged. 

below  our  current  quotations,  the  coal  goes  begging.    It  Beehive  coke  production  continued  to  decline  during 

goes  begging  in  part  because  there  is  no  ready  means  the   first    week    of    the    new    year.      Estimates    of   the 

of  getting  buyers  and  sellers  together,  and  coal  is  left  Geological  Survey  place  the  output  at  272,000  net  tons. 

standing  on  track  without  buyers  in  sight.     Such  occur-  a  decrease  of  6,000  tons  when  compared  with  the  pre- 

rences  are  necessary  concomitants  of  an  unsettled  coal  ceding  week.     The  Connellsville  spot  market  is  quotable 

market  and  will  soon  pass  as  the  trade  settles  down  to  $5$(  $5.50  for  furnace  and  $6.50((j"$7  for  foundry.    I\Ier- 

business  and  better  appraises  present  demand.     For  a  chant  producers  have  vigorously  restricted  production  so 

few  weeks  at  least  bargains  in  coal  may  be  picked  up.  that  offerings  are  light.    Furnaces  are  taking  no  interest 

Present  quotations  represent  the  basis  of  trading  today  in  contract  overtures. 
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New  England 


BOSTON 

Dull  Market  Unrelieved — Some  Interest 
in  Contracts  —  Spot  Quotations  Very 
liow  —  Distress  Coal  Occasionally  at 
Ticte  —  Anthracite  Conditions  Improve. 

Bituminous — The  current  situation 
shows  no  symptoms  of  change.  The 
patient  will  get  well,  but  there  seems 
no  one  in  the  trade  wise  enough  today 
to  fix  a  time  for  recovery.  Most  steam- 
users  have  all  they  can  do  to  store  ship- 
ments now  coming  forward  on  contract; 
others  are  yielding  somewhat  to  the 
blandishments  of  shippers  who  are  now, 
at  this  late  day,  offering  to  deliver  coal 
that  was  sold  nearly  a  year  ago  for 
season  shipment.  The  volume  of  this 
tonnage  is  not  large,  for  the  number 
who  consider  inferior  or  medium  grade 
coal  a  purchase  at  last  year's  contract 
figure  between  $3  and  $4  is  relatively 
small.  Receipts  are  again  falling  off 
both  all  rail  and  by  water,  and  there 
has  been  no  significant  development  in 
the  industrial  situation  to  warrant  any 
more  hopeful  forecast  than  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  out  for  some  weeks. 

A  very  mild  interest  in  contract 
figures  has  come  to  light  the  last  few 
days.  Buyers  are  for  the  most  part 
rather  diffident,  however.  Operators 
who  are  producing  coal  on  a  large  scale 
must  know  what  their  commitments  are 
to  be  befoi-e  they  lay  out  plans  for  the 
twelve  months  beginning  in  April. 
There  is  so  much  guessing  as  to  condi- 
tions later  on  that  it  will  be  very  inter- 
esting to  see  what  progress  is  made  in 
closing  up  tonnage  on  anything  like 
last  year's  basis. 

Spot  prices  continue  very  low.  Good 
grades  from  the  South  Fork  district 
have  been  sold  the  past  week  at  $3  for 
January  shipment,  and  coals  from  Som- 
erset and  Fairmont  have  been  reported 
down  to  $2.50@$2.75.  The  New  Eng- 
land railroads  seem  now  to  have  pretty 
well  disposed  of  coal  on  their  hands 
either  because  rejected  on  account  of 
(luality  or  held  for  freight  charges. 

At  Tidewater  there  are  many  reports 
of  distress  coal  that  has  been  moved  at 
extremely  low  figures.  A  price  of  $1.28 
per  gro.ss  ton  at  the  mine  is  said  to 
have  been  realized  on  some  demurrage 
coal  at  one  of  the  New  York  piers,  and 
doubtless  similar  tales  can  be  verified 
at  the  Philadelphia  terminals  At 
Baltimore  also  there  are  lots  of  high- 
volatile  coal  that  have  been  offered 
freely  in  this  market,  but  with  no 
Lakers. 

Hampton  Roads  remains  extremely 
quiet.  Daily  dumpings  are  far  below 
the  figures  for  last  summer,  and  there 


are  light  steamers  in  every  port  await- 
ing charter.  Prices  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
vessel  at  Norfolk  are  around  $7@$7.25, 
but  inquiry  here  is  still  vei-y  much 
restricted.  One  of  the  railroads  that 
was  taking  coal  freely  has  now  shut  it 
off  because  of  accumulation. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows:     - 

Cambrias  and 
ClearfieJd  Somersets 

F.c.b.    mines,   per   net 

ton $2.25(ffi3.50       $3  00@4.25 

F.o.b.  Philadelphia, per 

grosston 5.I8@660         600C"7.40 

F.o.b.  New  York,  per 
grosston 5  65@7.I0         6.50@7.85 

Anthracite  —  While  producing  com- 
panies are  not  increasing  shipments 
in  the  volume  expected,  yet  output  has 
increased  and  we  shall  doubtless  get  our 
share  before  many  weeks  have  passed. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  producers  are 
offering  cargoes  of  assorted  sizes  for 
immediate  shipment  and  this  makes  the 
task  of  distribution  all  the  harder  for 
those  shippers  who  have  been  deliver- 
ing coal  consistently  throughout  the 
season.  Most  retail  dealers  are  very 
loyal,  however,  to  their  more  depend- 
able sources  of  supply,  and  in  another 
month  we  shall  probably  see  anthracite 
requirements  measurably  well  cared 
for,  at  least  for  the  current  season. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Antln-acite  Situation  Easier — Urgency 
for  Shipments — Steam,  Coals  Are  Slow 
— No  Demand  for  Bituminous — Stocks 
Accurnnla  te — Several  Piers  Embargoed^. 

Anthracite  —  Unusual  weather  con- 
ditions play  an  important  part  in  the 
hard-coal  situation.  Larger  tonnages 
are  coming  to  Tidewater  only  to  be 
quickly  absorbed,  but  the  feeling  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  coal 
is  lacking.  While  most  retailers  have 
only  limited  stocks  on  hand  and  are 
still  willing  to  take  all  the  coal  they 
can  obtain,  they  are  not  urging  the 
matter  of  deliveries,  so  confident  are 
they  Lhat  they  will  be  able  to  get 
plenty  of  coal  to  keep  th^ir  customers 
supplied. 

Independent  operators  are  having  no 
trouble  to  dispose  of  their  product  but 
quotations  are  lower,  in  most  instances 
ranging  $<)..50  ''"  $11.  That  conditions 
are  improving  is  evident  from  the 
attitude  assumed  by  some  New  F]ng- 
land  dealers  who  refuse  to  pay  inde- 
pendents more  than  the  7f)c.  differen- 
tial above  the  company  schedule. 

Steam  coals  are  accumulating 
rapidly,  as  demand  is  slow.  The  best 
grades  of  buckwheat  are  quoted  $3  50 


@$3.75,   rice   $2.50@$2.75,   and   barley 
$1@$1.50. 

Bituminous — The  market  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Demand  is  slow  and 
quotations  low.  Stocks  are  rapidly 
accumulating,  although  it  is  said  thai 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  mines  are 
not  operating,  due  to  the  lack  of 
demand   and  low  prices. 

The  partial  resumption  of  various 
industries  throughout  the  country 
leads  some  operators  to  believe  that 
business  will  soon  improve  and  that 
there  will  be  a  ready  market  for  most 
of  the  coal  produced.  Inquiries  regard- 
ing contracts  for  the  coming  coal  year 
are  numerous,  but  few  have  been 
closed    to    date. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  demand  and  the 
shipments  to  Tidewater,  embargo 
orders  were  placed  against  several  of 
the  loading  piers.  There  are  many 
loaded  boats  in  this  harbor,  some  of 
which  were  let  go  at  prices  said  to 
be  below  the  cost  of  mining. 

Quotations  for  the  various  pools,  at 
the  mines,  range  about  as  follows: 
Pool  9,  $3.25@$3.75;  Pool  10,  $2.75@ 
$3.25;  Pool  11,  $2.25@$2.50  and  Pool 
18,  $2@$2.25.  Tidewater  quotations 
are  about  as  follows:  Pool  9,  $6.25@ 
$6.75;  Pool  10,  $5.50@$6  and  Pool  11. 
$5@$5.50.  

PHILADELPHIA 

Hard  Coal  Demand  More  Easy — Deal- 
ers Accumulate  Light  Stocks  —  Steam 
Prices  Cut — Bitumino^is  Unimproved — 
Prices  Shade  Down. 

Anthracite — Cold  weather  visited  the 
city  this  week,  but  this  contributed 
little  to  the  demand  for  coal.  Dealers 
have  sufficient  stocks  to  take  care  of 
the  demands  from  day  to  day.  It  will 
take  weather  of  the  severest  kind  to 
cause  any  actual  suffering  and  dealers 
are  fast  coming  to  realize  that  they  do 
rot  need  a  great  quantity  of  coal  to 
meet  the  public  need.  The  expected 
break  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the  local 
situation  is  approaching  a  state  of 
quietness,  with  receipts  showing  signs 
of  gaining  m  the  yards. 

Consumers  are  really  concerned  over 
the  question  of  price.  Dealers  are  ex- 
periencing calls  of  customers  who  in- 
quire whether  there  is  not  going  to  be 
V  considerable  price  drop.  Their  idea 
seems  to  be  something  like  $3  or  $4  a 
ton.  This  is  actually  becoming  annoy- 
ing to  the  dealers,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  decrease  in  price 
seems  at  all  likely  until  spring,  and 
then  only  a  most  moderate  one. 

Pea  is  inclined  to  be  slow,  and  some 
dealers  using  considerable  independent 
coal  have  complained  that  shippers  are 
sending  more  of  this  size  than  they 
wish.  The  individuals  are  believed  to 
be  somewhat  concerned  over  this  phase. 
Independent  prices  are  all  holding  firm, 
but  some  of  the  top-notchers  ai'e  in- 
clined to  let  down  a  trifle. 

Steam  coals  continue  very  week  and 
although  the  big  companies  have  not  as 
yet  been  compelled  to  dump  coal  in 
storage,  they  are  coming  quite  close  to 
it  on  rice  and  barley.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  of  the  companies  has  accepted 
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a  price  as  low  as  $1.75  for  barley  per 
gross  ton  for  Tide  delivery.  There  are 
instances  where  the  individuals  have 
made  even  greater  cuts.  Company 
buckwheat  is  kept  to  the  $4.25-price, 
but  smaller  producers  are  glad  to  get 
$4. 

Bituminous — There  has  not  been  the 
least  sign  of  increased  demand,  while 
prices  have  again  shaded  off.  Pool  1 
is  offered  $4,  Pool  9  at  $3.50,  Pool  10, 
$3,  while  Fairmont  gas  coals  in  Pool 
34  are  $2.25. 

Reports  that  large  numbers  of  mines 
are  shut  down  is  giving  the  feeling  that 
this  curtailment  of  production  will  be 
the  means  of  halting  the  downward 
trend  of  prices.  With  the  lessening  of 
production  the  demand  for  prompt  ship- 
ment will  have  a  tendency  to  stiffen  the 
market. 

Consumer  buying  is  centered  on  cur- 
rent demands,  with  a  fair  number  of 
inquiries  as  to  contract  prices.  Quite  a 
few  consumers  appear  to  be  willing  to 
close  contracts  at  the  prices  they  are 
buying  on  the  market  at  this  time,  but 
the  producer  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
close  on  this  basis. 

Coke — There  is  little  demand,  even  at 
quotations  of  $7.25  for  72-hour  standard 
Connellsville  and  $6  for  48-hour.  Medi- 
um sulphur  foundry  is  quoted  $5.50  and 
furnace  $5.25.  The  market  for  sized 
coke  is  becoming  more  restricted,  prices 
for  large  stove  and  egg  being  $7.75  and 
small  stove  and  nut  $7.  These  prices 
are  all  net  tons  at  ovens. 


BALTIMORE 

Increasing  Number  of  Alines  Closing 
Indicates  Bottom  of  Decline  Has  Been 
Reached — Turn-Over  of  Pool  Credits — 
Hard  Coal  Run  Continues  Good. 

Bituminous — The  feature  of  the 
market  is  the  increasing  number  of 
reports  of  closing  of  operations.  This 
is  true  in  both  the  gas  and  steam 
coal  fields.  On  the  face  of  things  this 
inay  mean  discouragement,  but  many 
coal  men  here  look  upon  it  as  a 
determination  not  to  sell  below  actual 
production  costs  and  at  least  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  The  firm  holding  of 
prices  to  a  dead-line  and  then  closing 
will  certainly  mean  a  curtailment  that 
will  start  the  market  again. 

Best  steam  coals  are  selling  arouna 
$3.15(g)$3.25.  Some  sales  have  pos- 
sibly been  as  low  as  $3,  but  this  is  the 
exception.  Pool  11  has  sold  as  low  as 
$2.15,  but  around  $2.40  is  the  more 
Reneral  price.  Gas  coals  are  offering 
freely,  $2.75@$3,  with  best  gas 
screened  around  $3.15.  There  has 
been  much  trading  in  pool  credits  here. 
In  this  widespread  bargaining  there 
have  been  sales  of  credits  as  low  as 
$1  a  ton.  The  feeling  of  some  is  that 
the  price  should  be  $2@$2.50.  The 
trading  in  credits  and  debits  seems  to 
have  been  started  largely  to  clean  out 
accounts  and  get  a  fresh  start.  Some 
trading  of  debits  and  credits  has  been 
without  money  consideration,  one  being 
traded  for  the  other.  A  side-line 
feature  just  now  is  the  howl  from 
some   mines   which    sent   through    coal 


to  Tide  at  the  highest  price-level 
periods  without  proper  consignment 
and  leaving  the  consignee  in  doubt  as 
to  his  credit  rights.  Some  such  credits 
are  now  being  "squared"  on  the  basis 
of  the  pi-esent  market  level,  and  lively 
kicking   is    in    progress. 

Car  supply  continues  100  per  cent  on 
all  roads.  The  number  of  ship.s  at 
piers  and  awaiting  loads  is  now 
averaging  daily  around  ten.  Export 
movement  is  only  fair,  the  record  for 
the  first  half  of  the  month  being 
around  95,000  tons  cargo. 

Anthracite — The  run  of  hard  coal 
continues  good,  and  the  trade  is  hoping 
that  the  record  made  in  December, 
when  1,708  cars  were  delivered,  will 
be  repeated  for  January.  While  there 
were  a  couple  of  cold  days  the  past 
week,  the  run  of  exceptionally  mild 
weather  holds.  The  average  person 
calls  the  condition  a  blessing  in  these 
days  of  business  reconstruction  and 
unemployment,  and  the  coal  man  who 
feared  real  famine  troubles  earlier  in 
the  season  is  rather  inclined  to  join 
with  this  view. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Trade  Dull  as  Ever — Con- 
sumers Have  Heavy  Stocks' — Coal  Sell- 
ing Below  Cost — Anthracite  Doing  Well. 

Bituminous — Demand  as  li{?ht  as 
ever,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  stimulate 
buying,  even  by  making  deep  cuts  in 
the  price.  Many  reports  of  good  coal 
offering  at  a  fraction  above  $2  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  consumer  is 
indifferent  to  the  trade.  The  jobbers' 
offices  are  full  of  letters  from  operators 
with  whom  they  have  not  dealt  regu- 
larly, asking  if  they  cannot  dispose  of 
just  a  few  cars  that  have  been  left 
over. 

There  are  two  closely  allied  reasons 
for  the  stagnation.  Consumers  are  not 
using  much  coal  and  they  do  not  want 
to  buy  on  a  falling  market.  Besides, 
they  are  loaded  up  with  stock.  If  the 
consumers  really  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market,  that  coal  is  now 
at  bottom  prices  and  will  bring  more 
before  it  does  less  they  would  make  a 
special  effort  to  put  in  stock  and  pro- 
tect it,  but  they  are  so  given  to  look  on 
the  advice  of  jobbers  as  a  mere  scheme 
for  selling  coal  that  they  often  miss  a 
chance. 

Car  efficiency  is  as  good  as  the  best. 
Shippers  are  astonished  at  the  quick 
deliveries.  The  weather  favors  rapid 
movement  and  this  also  hurts  the  trade, 
for  about  the  only  real  advancer  of 
bituminous  prices  is  car  shortage. 
Months  ago  it  was  said  that  mining  was 
20  per  cent  over  consumption  and  that 
there  was  twice  tlie  amount  of  coal 
above  ground  than  there  usually  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  In  spite  of  quite 
f.  good  many  mining  suspensions  these 
conditions  continue  to  grow  worse. 

Bituminous  prices  are  about  what  the 
consumer  will  pay,  but  at  least  some 
coal  is  selling  at  $4  for  Youghiogheny 
gas,  $3.50  for  steam  lump,  $3  for  mine 
run  and  $2.25  for  slack.  Much  of  it 
is  selling  for  less. 


Anthracite — The  seller  and  the  con- 
sumer of  hai'l  coal  do  not  quite  agree 
over  the  situation,  but  it  appear.s  that 
the  shortage  is  slowly  disappearing, 
though  it  may  be  a  considerable  time 
before  anyon<-  can  get  a.s  much  as  he 
wants.  Tho.se  who  bought  in  the  sum- 
mer time  are  supplied,  others  are  get- 
ting enough  to  keep  them  going. 

The  better  state  of  thmgs  all  turned 
on  the  steadier  work  of  the  miners  and 
if  there  is  no  further  trouble  there  the 
trade  will  be  back  to  normal  before 
long,  especially  if  the  winter  continues 
mild.  A  winter  like  the  last  one  would 
have  seen  much  distress. 

Coke — Demand  does  not  improve,  for 
all  furnaces  are  neither  running  at  a 
slow  rate  or  are  shut  down.  There  is 
prediction  of  a  good  season,  if  only  be- 
cause the  supply  of  iron  is  not  heavy, 
but  the  furnaces  continue  to  buy  spar- 
ingly. With  a  great  part  of  the  coke 
ovens  shut  down  on  account  of  con- 
tracts not  all  being  accepted  now,  there 
is  but  small  demand  on  the  city  jobbers 
for  coke.  About  all  they  get  is  quota- 
tions from  the  ovens;  $7.25  for  72-hour 
Connellsville  foundry,  $5.25  for  48-hour 
furnace,  and  $5  for  off-grades  and 
stock. 

Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

All-Rail  Market  Demoralized  —  Dock 
P)ices  Fairly  Well  Maintained  —  Much 
Demurrage  Coal  Weakens  Illiuais 
Prices. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  Northwest  can 
sympathize  with  the  farmer  this  winter. 
The  farmer  had  to  pay  high  priced 
labor  last  summer  and  fall  for  raising 
?nd  harvesting  his  crops  and  when  he 
had  his  grain  to  market  he  found  a 
falling  market.  The  coal  man  had  to  do 
the  same  thing — work  in  season  and 
out,  to  get  forward  a  supply  of  coal 
lor  the  wintei',  paying  extreme  prices, 
and  so  far  he  has  had  hard  sledding  to 
get  a  return  on  his  investment. 

The  past  few  days  has  seen  continued 
demoralization  in  this  market.  All -rail 
screenings  have  simply  gone  to  pieces. 
Some  are  almost  offered  for  the  freight. 
The  mine  price  on  northern  Illinois 
screenings  is  not  quotable.  Mine  run 
is  from  $1.50  up.  Better  grades  of 
Illinois  coal  are  a  little  stronger.  Much 
demurrage  coal  has  been  offered,  mak- 
ing a  steady  market  price  impossible. 
Only  prepared  sizes  of  the  best  grades 
of  Illinois  coal  have  held  at  all  steady. 

Dock  coal  has  escaped  much  weak- 
ness. Screenings  are  off  from  the  high 
prices,  and  show  a  drop  of  50c.  or  more. 
On  regular  sizes,  there  is  a  steady 
drawing  down  of  the  top  prices,  so 
{hat  the  range  is  now  around  $9(aSll 
at  the  dock.  As  yet  it  is  liardly  so 
much  a  question  of  price  as  of  a  tie- 
mand,  for  buyers  are  not  at  all  ni- 
clined  to  take  hold  at  any  price.  As 
long  as  dock  operators  feel  that  they 
can  clean  up  their  holdings  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  they  will  be 
inclined    to    hold    closer   to   their   price. 
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They  feel  that  they  can  get  one  price 
about  as  readily  as  another.  It  is  only 
when  competition  for  business  reaches 
the  point  of  seeking  each  other's  trade, 
that  price-cutting  is  likely  to  set  in  ser- 
iously. But  since  there  is  now  little 
chance  of  there  being  a  shortage,  an 
effort  to  get  from  under  is  likely  to  be 
started  any  time. 

The  four  or  five  weeks  remaining  of 
the  active  part  of  the  winter  season 
will  have  to  develop  more  business  than 
seems  probable,  if  there  is  not  to  be 
some  coal  left  over  on  the  docks,  on 
which  a  loss  will  probably  be  taken.  It 
will  not  be  much  in  tonnage,  as  such 
left-over  stocks  run,  in  fact,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  less  than  the  average.  But 
whatever  it  is,  will  mean  a  loss  if  the 
new  season's  prl:es  are  materially  lower, 
as  they  are  expected  to  be.  There  is 
already  a  start  being  made  toward 
lower  costs.  Yard  men's  wages  are  be- 
ing reduced.  So  far  it  applies  only  to 
laborers  in  the  yards,  but  the  same 
cause  which  brought  this  about  may 
extend  the  cuts  further. 

The  only  thing  that  the  coal  trade 
has  not  to  contend  with  this  winter,  has 
been  car  trouble.  The  railroad  situa- 
tion for  the  past  two  months  has  been 
about  all  that  could  be  asked.  There 
has  been  no  shortage  of  cars,  no  serious 
delays  in  traffic  movements,  and  nothing 
to  handicap  the  prompt  distribution  of 
coal.  Had  this  been  the  case  last 
spring,  this  winter's  grief,  as  to  extreme 
prices,  could  never  have  occurred. 


Inland  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Steaon  Demand  Unimproved  —  Cold 
Weather  Aids  Domestic  —  Prices  Sta- 
bilize. 

louring  the  past  few  days  the  weather 
has  been  fairly  seasonable  although  not 
cold  enough  to  bring  much  strength  to 
the  domestic  market.  Dealers  are  buy- 
ing very  closely  and  in  abnormally 
small  quantities,  while  buyers  of  steam 
coal  apnear  to  have  left  the  market  in 
a  body. 

The  most  popular  coal  in  the  Middle 
West  today  comes  from  Franklin 
County  and  districts  m  southern  Illinois 
producing  high  grade  coal.  This  is 
because  coals  from  the  two  fields  are 
not  expensive  and  (luality  and  prepara- 
tion is  assured.  The  retail  trade  wants 
quality  coal  but  on  account  ot  the  gen- 
eral situation  both  fioni  an  industrial 
and  farming  standpoint,  is  not  able  to 
pay  high  prices. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  industrial 
situation  is  not  particularly  hopeful. 
Reliable  rejiorts  give  the  observer  the 
impression  that  about  the  same  nun^ber 
of  factories  are  closing  down  as  are 
resuming  activities,  although  some  of 
the  more  optimistic  coal  operators  had 
hoped  for  better  things  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Very  little  coal  is  now  being  shippid 
on  consignment  to  cur  industrial   cen- 


ters. Indiana  and  Illinois  operators  had 
a  pretty  stern  lesson  driven  home  to 
them  lately  when  they  consigned  large 
shipments  of  steam  coal  to  Chicago  and 
other  steam  using  points.  The  coal  was 
moved  but  at  great  sacrifice  in  price, 
which  thoroughly  demoralized  the  mar- 
ket. The  thoughtful  operator,  who  is 
looking  ahead  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  contract  season  is  approaching 
rapidly,  is  refusing  to  operate  his  mines 
at  a  loss  and  is  i)referring  to  close  and 
wait  until  such  a  time  as  the  industrial 
situation  warrants  the  resumption  of 
operations. 

The  question  of  car  supply  has  van- 
ished in  thin  air,  as  have  practically  all 
labor  troubles.  The  labor  situation 
demonstrates  that  miners  are  fully 
aware  of  the  conditions  which  are  faced 
by  the  coal  industry  and  are  doing  their 
full  share  to  produce  coal  efficiently, 
and  consequently  cheaply. 

Market  quotations  are  varying  some 
but  there  is  a  decided  inclination 
toward  stabilization  of  prices,  as  quo- 
tations received  from  day  to  day  do 
not  vary  nearly  as  much  as  they  have 
heretofore.  Current  prices  are  as 
follows: 

.Southern     Illinois     (Franklin,     Saline     and 
Williamson   Counties)  : 

Prepared  aizes $3.50  @  $4.50 

Mine    run 2.50fi)    3.25 

Screenings    2.00(Li'    2.7i 

Si>rinpfleld  District   (Central  Illinois)  : 

Prei)arcd    .sizes $3.00  (f?  $3.7.'') 

Mine  run 2.00(ri)    2.50 

Screenings    1.00 W    2.15 

Northern  Illinois: 

l're)»arcd    sizes $4.00 (iS $4.25 

Mine    run 3.00(?i'    3.50 

Screenings    (washed) 2.50((t'    3.00 

Indiana  (Clinton  .'ind  T^inton  Fourth  Vein)  : 

.State.      Outside   State 

Prepared    sizes $3.4.")        $3.15  rd  $4.25 

Mine    run 3.2ii  2.25(ii    2.75 

Screenings    3.(»ii  1. 75  ft/    2.50 

Indiana  (Knox  County,  Fifth  Vein)  : 

State.     Outside  State 

Prepared    sizes $3.25        $3.1  0(<;  $4.00 

Mine    run 3.00  2.00((i    2.75 

Screenings    2.80  l.OOli    2.25 

Pocahontas  and  New  River ; 

Prepared    sizes $5.0i»(fr  $5.50 

Mine    run 4.501i    5.00 

Hazard     and     Harlan     (Southeastern    Ken- 
tucky) : 

P.lock    $5.25  W $6.00 

Kgg    4.75 Cai    5.75 

Hocking    lump 4.25 (Jj)    4.75 

Smithing      5.25@    6.00 


CHICAGO 

Market     Very     Stagmuit  —  Opportune 
Time  for  Steam  Buying. 

The  local  market  continues  very  stag- 
nant, although  when  compared  to  such 
markets  as  Detroit  and  Cincinnati,  is 
in  pretty  fair  shape,  as  there  have  been 
no  instances  so  far  where  coal  was 
given  away  for  the  freight. 

The  domestic  market  is  ".ot  too  good, 
because  some  Eastern  operators  with 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
have  been  consigning  train  loads  of  coal 
to  Chicago.  In  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances this  arrived  befoi'e  it  had  been 
sold  and  after  it  began  to  draw  de- 
murrage it  was  sold  at  very  low  prices. 

The  steam  coal  situation  remains 
just  about  where  it  was  a  week  or  two 
ago  with  plenty  of  coal  ottered  and  few 
buyers  found.  Practically  all  of  the  big 
industries  are  slowed  down.  Railroads 
are   not  purchasing  much   and   are  nut 


planning  to  until  they  reduce  their 
storage  piles.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  some  of  our  big  industrial  con- 
cerns do  not  step  into  the  market  and 
buy  some  coal.  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to 
pick  up  quotations  below  actual  cost  on 
almost  any  kind  of  fuel.  Nearly  every- 
body has  confidence  in  the  belief  that 
the  industrial  situation  will  soon 
straighten  out  and  manufacturing 
activities  once  more  resume.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it 
is  an  opportune  time  for  some  big 
steam  users  to  buy. 


CLEV^ELAND 

First  Lake  Contract  Made  at  $3.50 — 
Railroads  Urge  Early  ShipTnents — 
Steam  Prices  Shaded  Further — An- 
thracite and  Pocohantas  Easier. 

Bituminous  —  Last  week's  out- 
standing feature  was  the  closing,  on 
Jan  13,  of  the  first  contract  of  the  year 
for  Lake  coal.  A  price  of  $3.50  a  ton 
on  50,000  tons  was  obtained.  Involv- 
ing as  it  does  a  fairly  large  tonnage, 
this  indicates  the  price  which  may  be 
expected  to  rule  on  bituminous  lump 
coal  for  shipment  to  the  Northwest 
during  the  coming  season. 

Interest  in  1921  Lake  contracts  has 
appeared  much  earlier  than  usual  this 
season,  despite  early  reports  of  mild 
weather  and  decreased  industrial  con- 
sumption   at   the    Head-of-the-Lakes. 

Railroads  serving  the  eastern  Ohio 
mine  fields  are  urging  operators  to  pre- 
pare for  an  early  movement  of  coal 
to  Lake  ports  this  year.  March  15  is 
set  as  the  time  when  shipments  from 
the  mines  to  the  docks  will  probably 
be  started.  Cars  are  now  plentiful  and 
the  roads  fear  that  a  shortage  may  de- 
velop in  the  early  summer  when  gen- 
eral business  conditions  may  be  im- 
proved. 

Continued  dullness  exists  in  the  coal 
trade  with  prices  showing  a  tendency 
to  sag  still  further.  Industrial  con- 
sumption has  not  picked  up  greatly 
and  unusually  mild  weather  has 
limited  the  domestic  demand. 

Steam  coal  is  selling  around  $2  a 
ton  for  slack  and  in  some  instances 
even  lower  prices  are  reported.  Steam 
3-in.  is  obtainable  at  No.  8  mines  for 
$3@$3.25  and  domestic  lump  is  $3.75@ 
$4.50.  West  Virginia  splint  is  quoted 
$5.60@$6  at  the  mines. 

Bituminous  receipts  at  Cleveland  for 
week  ended  Jan.  8,  were:  industrial 
1,336  cars,  retail  514  cars;  volume  of 
industrial    representing    a    minimum. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Ship- 
ments are  showing  improvement  and 
continued  mild  weather  has  served  to 
keep  the  demand  rather  light.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  retail   prices. 

Following  are  the  retail  prices  of 
coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in  Cleveland: 

Anthracite  —  Egrg.  grate,  che.stnut  and 
stove.   $15.45. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11.90;  inme 
run,   $11. 

Domestic  Bituminous  —  West  Virpinia 
si)lint.  jn.75:  No.  8,  Pittshurg»».  $9.30: 
oannel  lump.   $15.75. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  sl.ick.  $7.50; 
No  6  and  No.  8  mine  run.  $9  ,  No.  85-in- 
lumj).  $8.90. 
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ST.  lAIUS 

Continued   Slump  -m 

A'f   Mar  1X1    for  SteoMi    or 
Mv  'die. 

'  .  ..;       B     continued     cut     in 

•c:  pricet  there  if  no  market  for 

til'    coai  . 

t.*-.         '"-ed   an   low   a?    $2.  witfa   6-in. 
aF   S2.7I..      !'■  ""     r 

..    are:    screenin;:     . 

2-in.    lump    $2.50.    6-m.    lump    $; 

T,    are    unaok 

..     ^ _..  .      tbest    ft^ruret- 

and  such  mines  are  idle.    Reports  show 


of    no    market.      The    manufacxtrnng 


pated.      Tte     industrial     situation     in 
thf  '-y  and    in    ti  •  '  uiwn 

mil-  s     not    any  in 

8t.     Louis,     8o     that     steam     coal     if^ 
unusuji'  d  to  move. 

Mint  art    workin^r    ^ret    fi'om 

one  "to  iour   days    a    week.      E,ailroad 

.0  lour  dayt.  ■ 

has    been     -_  . 

lately   and   some  big'  losses  are    being 


several  months  ago. 

Ir  the  Mt.  Olive  field  a  little  better 
worhini;   time  pre^'ails.     Eailroad   c-oa: 
keeps  the  mines  g^oing,  as  the  domestic 
amount  tc  mort  than 
per  week       Circular 
prices   are    prettj'    well    maintained    at 
'       '        all    sizes.       Coal    from     Mont- 
County    that    is    sold    as    Mt. 
Oiive  in  this  market  is  going  at-   low 
...  f,-  ^   .   "omestic  sizes,  and  "W order 

in  liie    Canerville   field   steam    eoal 
■-  -  nuE    handicap.      It    is    almosT 

•  10  move  it  and  many  mines 
are  snuttmg  down  on  account  of  no 
r  ."■:■:  Domestic  mines  get  fitjm  two 
days  work  a  weei:  as  a  rule 
i\-  (  the  railroad  mines  get  a  little 
v^ixfr-  v/oT^:inr  time.  The  car  supply  is 
r<j"'  iii,(  lie  iuuor  troubles  ir.  any  of 
:n<   southern  Illinois  fields      Cartervilie 

T        -     *-       largrer    operators    are 

_•"  on  domestic,  sareen- 
uiir^  aoom  $2Jip  and  mine  run  $3@ 
SL  .lilJ.  Independent  prices  are  gretting 
down  to  $u.50  on  domestic  sizet.  $2.75 
on  mine  run  an^  $1.75  on   screeningrs. 
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COLUMBUS 

Zoniitvuie^  —  Sonu    liidustriei^ 
Operations — Production  Is  Do- 
Steam  Prices  Are  Extremelp 


vorable       weather       conditions, 

:     in    ii  :;! 

....  ■  .      -.wi^.-.L    ..ii    demui.^     ,.v    i. 

low    point.     Price    tendency    is 

ward.  all    small 

-     -:...  a   nun..--      .      ...rg'er  opera- 

:iuus  in  Ohio  have  ceased  to   operate. 

afted 

. „.     _  .-       ...:-„.    ar*- 

anticipated  after  April  1. 
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to   b    certam    extent.     Bm 
are    not    mcimed    to    accumulate    large 
stocks  unu>  ■'""■♦■fi'ij^  aad 

there  are  ^w...  ,, ..  ^  ..umber  of  can- 
cellations. Prices  are  still  declinine 
but 


to   sell. 
Tne    stean    trade    i 
treme.     About    the    o; 
of  business  is  from  ri 


are 


way   airain    and  this    movement    is   ex- 
pected to  be  V 

lititifi.  many  o:    ___    ^__ „. .    ... 

lite  and  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 


part  of  the  coal  shipped  on  consiimment 
is  used  up  i  -at- 

ing  only  v^  • 

;Production    is   at  a   rather  low   ebb, 
.shown    't 
Ohio  Cu 

Jan.    1.     Out    of    382    mines    reporting, 
V  V  of  51'  "  ■'■      ms.  a  total 

w     _  .  -   was  J  d. 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  the  principal 
cf»ls  used  i»j  central  Ohio  are: 
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I 

\ 

liiinjj .  . 
mine  ruii 

s   lump.     .  . 
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:iNKATI 

Slight  Improvement  in  Deniand — Some 
Ircdn/strial  Restimption  —  High  -  Coai 
Millies  Still  Oat  of  the  Rtinning. 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  mark^'t 
was  noted  during  the  past  week,  mim 
prices  of  steam  coal  showang  a  slierht 
ad\'ance.  while  the  demand  was  brisker, 
due  to  resumption  of  operations  of  sev- 
eral large  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
Cincinnati  district. 

Whiie  the  outlook,  judging  from  the 
week's  transactions  appears  to  be  en- 
couraging, the  demand  for  steam  is  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  re- 
opening of  many  smaller  mines  in  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  which  shut 
dovTi  more  than  a  month  ago.  Opera- 
tors sa>-  that  the  prices  being  received 
for  steam  coal  are  still  and  will  be  for 
some  time,  below  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  many  mines. 

Too  much  faith  in  the  outlook,  based 
on  these  re-opening,  cannot  b?-  placed 
at  this  time.  While  this  resumption 
may  be  a  forerunner  of  better  condi- 
tions this  fact  is  not  yet  assured  and 
:  ons 

rult. 

C  -is  the  cause 

of    t;.      V. . -.  ..  .i;arket.      Many 

consumers    are    la>'ing  off   buying    any 

■  ley  will  be  able  to 

i;.„....^      :..    ;  now  on  hand. 

No  changre  is  noted  in  retail   prices. 


lump   and   egg,  $11.25:    mine   run. 
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Cfndmmet  in  Light 
Fu-rfhw  ^tgki  Price  O 

MiB— Wl^olt-valeiB 
bers  find  it  dif:.  inter' 

to     a     poir-      where 
released-      In    the    '■■'■ 
of     factories      pri. 
tions   ar' 

except     ■.;. i...  "" 

arrrvine  to  apply  on  r 


tob> 
be 
Ji- 


that  buyers  feel  that 

prices    in     t  ■  lu..       &e 

lower,  thej'  .    .    -. i-  average 

in   -view   of   the   saving   made    possible 
untter  contract  ■  -^en 

coal   in   the    op*  ,  _.    ng 

much  higher  last  summer  and  fall. 

The     ' 
much  bi:.  .     .     _   ...^      _:..    .. 

Detroit    is    regrarded    at    fortunate    in 
P'  he  accumi '  ur- 

ri'.  The    du: _      nis 

nature  so  far  encountered   have    beer 
little  mo-  »    incidental. 

West  '^  ..a  lump  is  quoted  at  the 
mine  around  $4.75.  Mine  run  is  offered 
at  $3  and  nut  and  slack  at  $2.25. 
Domestic  lump  from  Ohio  mines  sells 
at  $4.50  while  mine  mn  is  around 
"  "'  and  nut  and  slack  about  $2. 
i  quantities  of  smokeless  mine  run 
are  being  offered  at  $4.75. 

Anthracite — With  moderate  weather 
conditions,  household  consumers  ha^e 
not  felt  the  shortage  as  seriously  as 
was  expected  last  fall.  Receipts  are 
light  and  deliveries  uncertain . 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 
Demand  Js   Low.    but   Catl   Seen 
C>  "'■  —No  Chmmme  t«  C\ 


Iv      ■ 

There  have  been  heavy  snows  aS 
over  the  state,  and  while  the  tempera- 
ture ii-  not  low  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  is  much  colder  than  so  far  liiiR 
winter.  Generally,  the  smaller  towns 
have  very  small  stocks  of  <  n;  swi 
have  refrained  from  buyinir,  :  ^m 

b  eP 

ki ...... -:.  —   .—   -:ik: 

is  always  followed  by  a  demand  for 
coal   :  'as   stocks  are  exhausted, 

and  :; uand  results  in  a  shortage, 

consequently  an  advance  in  prices. 

The  larger  cities   ar-  'ieu 

with   coal  than  the  sn ane 

to  smaD  producers  consifrning  to 
jobb'-  forced  "  of 

it.  '2  ---.  . .  :._.„;;ments  v  ,  _.  .i.jut 
exception,  made  to  the  larger  cities. 
F  -se  people  ;  U} 

ii .J   without  (_  ^^  » 

heaAT  demand  for  coal  within  tht  next 
six  weeks. 

Kansas  lump  and  nut  is  $6;  olacK  $S 

and  mill  $4.25.   Arkansas  lump  m  $6.1i; 

"■■'■■— f     'fBBonri   lump   $5.5^ 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Trade  Devoid  of  Activity  Except  for 
Domestic — Some  Contract  Remnvals — 
Mines  Curtail  Output  to  Await  a 
Market. 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  inquiry  for  steam 
coal  here,  buying  being  represented  by 
orders  here  and  there  for  a  few  cars  to 
meet  cunrent  needs  only.  Some  con- 
tracts are  being  renewed,  but  most  of 
the  agreements  have  from  two  to  five 
months  yet  to  run.  A  small  tonnage  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  Brookwood  and  Pi'att  mine 
run  has  been  disposed  of  to  the  spot 
trade  at  $3.50  mines.  Some  Pratt  and 
Big  Seam  contracts  have  been  renewed 
at  $3.75  and  $3  respectively  for  mine 
run,  while  Black  Creek  and  Cahaba  re- 
newals are  said  to  be  around  $4.50  for 
mine  run  and  $5  for  prepared. 

Demand  for  domestic  has  been  a  little 
stiffer,  due  to  several  days  of  cold 
weather  and  the  absence  of  any  stocks 
on  the  yards  of  retailers.  The  class  of 
householders  who  await  the  arrival  of 
cold  weather  to  provide  their  fuel  have 
drawn  heavily  on  the  retail  yards. 

Production,  while  being  curtailed  to 
some  extent,  is  still  on  practically  a 
normal  basis.  However,  numbers  of  the 
smaller  commercial  operations,  which 
depend  almost  entirely  on  spot  trade 
requirements  for  disposition  of  their 
output,  are  running  on  short  time.  The 
movement  of  coal  against  contracts  is 
being  held  down  to  minimum  quotas  in 
many  cases,  and  this  will  also  serve  to 
reduce  output  at  operations  where  such 
agreements  are  held. 


ment  in  demand,  but  orders  continue 
for  very  small  quantities  only.  Lower 
prices  are  attracting  a  little  business, 
but  rumors  of  still  lower  prices  are 
also  holding  back  some  buyers. 

Industrially  things  are  opening  up 
slightly,  and  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  which  have  been  dowTi  are 
operating  in    a    limited   way.     Rumors 


of  resumption   by  several  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  giving  more 
confidence  to  the  trade. 
Mine  quotations  show: 


Harlan 

Hazard 

Elkhorn 

.lellico 

Straight  Crefk 


Prepared 

Mine  Run 

4  75(o  $5   25 

$3  25 

4  50(0;    5  00 

2  75 

4  50(0,    5  25 

^(<l,  3  25 

5  00f«    5   25 

3  25 

5  00 

3  25 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot  Market  Stagnant — No  Interest  in 
Contract  Offers — Merchant  Production 
Is  Extronely  Light. 

The  spot  market  in  coke  continues 
very  quiet.  There  is  only  very  occa- 
sional demand  for  furnace,  while 
demand  for  foundry  is  of  limited 
volume,  carload  lot  consumers  coming 
into  the  market  at  much  longer  inter- 
vals than  usual.  Merchant  producers 
have  vigorously  restricted  production, 
so  that  offerings  are  light,  but  even  at 
that  furnace  coke  is  frequently  sold 
for  heating  purposes  to  get  rid  of  it. 
In  the  spot  market  furnace  coke  is 
down  a  trifle  while  foundry  is  down 
50c. 

Several  operators  have  now  made  up 


their  minds  that  they  are  willing  to 
sell  furnace  coke  on  contract  for  the 
half  year  at  a  flat  price  of  $6. 
Formei-ly  they  wanted  a  5  to  1  ratio 
against  basic  pig  iron  with  provision 
for  a  stiffer  ratio  in  case  pig  iron 
should  advance.  To  quote  a  fiat  price 
of  $6  is,  however,  no  concession,  since 
the  present  outlook  is  that  pig  iron 
will  decline,  and  if  it  declines  will  not 
get  back  even  to  $30  within  the  half 
year.  Furnaces  are  taking  no  interest 
in  contracts. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  $5@ 
$5.50  for  furnace  and  S6.50(a)$7  for 
foundry,  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  region  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  8 
at  175,350  tons,  an  increase  of  10,305 
tons.  Furnace  oven  production  increased 
11,875  tons  to  146,050  tons,  while  mer- 
chant oven  production  decreased  1,510 
tons  to  29,300  tons. 


LOUISVILLE 

Distress  Coal  Injures  Spot  Market — 
Domestic  Demand  Improves  Slightly — 
Some  Resumption  of  Manufacturing 
Bolsters  the  Trade. 

A  good  deal  of  very  cheap  mine  run 
and  screenings  is  being  offered  at  the 
present  time,  some  excellent  grades  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
.•^meenings  have  been  offered  at  $2  and 
under,  some  distress  shipments  going 
at  $1.75.  West  Virginia  is  weaker  on 
«wrreening«  than  eastern  Kentucky,  but 
freight  rates  offset  the  lower  prices 
(.•ftuoted.  Jobbers  are  complaining  that 
•operators  have  been  offering  coal  so 
cheaply  and  there  has  been  so  much 
distress  fuel  on  the  market,  that  it  has 
boon  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  fair 
volume  of  business,  or  a  price  high 
enough  to  allow  a  fair  commission. 

RatluM-  than  shut  down,  .some  <. |..>r- 
ators  have  been  consigning  coal  unso  d, 
resulting  in  any  kind  of  price  being 
taken  to  avoid  demurrage.  This  con- 
dition has  made  for  some  very  cheap 
mine  run,  selling  at  a  screenings  price. 
Lump  coal  has  generally  been  disposed 
of  without  loss. 

Retailers    report    a    slight    improve- 


Estimates  of  Production 

i'ROM  THE  Weekly  Report  of  the  GEOLocK^Ab  Si-bvbt 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  bituminous,   including-  ooal  ■•okerl  Average  per 

PrcxiuotioQ  Working  Day 
.\nnual  production: 

1917  (calendar  year) 551.790,000  1,794,000 

1918  (calendar  year) 579,386,000  1,880,000 

1919  (calendar  year) 458,0t>3.000  1,485,000 

1920  (calendar  year) 556.563,000  (a)         1.805,000 

Weekly  production: 

New   Vcsr's  WGGK  \'^  ' 

Ended  .January  5,  1918' 9,312,000  1.757.000 

Ended  .January  4,  1919 8.459,000  1,596.000 

Ended  January  3,  1920 11.062.000  2.087.000 

Ended  .January  1,  1921  (« I 9,615.000  1.814,000 

Week  after  New  Vear'.s; 

Ended  January  12,  1918 10.032.000  1,672.000 

Ended  January  11.  1919 10,361,000  1,727,000 

Ended  January  10,  1920 11.323,000  1.887.000 

Ended  January     8,  1921(c) I  1 ,083.000  i.;)    (..>  1,847,000 

(a)  Rexised  from  last  report.      (   )  CountinR  New   Year's  Day  in    1918.    1919.  .ind    1920,  as 

eiiuivalent  to  0.3  of  a  workingday;  in  1921,  to  0. 17  i)f  a  working  day  ''l  Subject  to  revi.-iion, 

ANTHRACITE 

1921 1920 ' 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  I")ate  Week  to  Date  (<i) 

Dec.  25(')  1.626.000         66.544.000  1.356,000         68,708,000 

Jan.  I  (•) "■■    ■       1,582.000         68,126,000  1,512,000         70,220,000 

Jan.  8 1,793.000         69,9I<».000  1.840. 000         72.066.000 

f'l)  I/ea.-«  two  days'  productimi  daring  (ir.-ft  week  ot    \pril.  t<i  etjuaUie  uuiuber  of  workuig  days 
covere<l  for  the  two  years.     ('')  Five-day  week 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

United  SUito.s  Total 

. — —  Winrtc   KnHwl ~ 

Jan.  ft^«i>  Jan.  I  (''»  Jan.  10 

1921  1921  1920 

2njW  jnVl*  427.000 

(a)  Subject  torewMow.         ('>)  Rprfwd  from  last  report. 

»^— ^-^—^ — ■— i— ^— — — — — i— ■— — — ii»w^»  ■      ^  ■   ■^—y^^^" 
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PITTSBURGH 
Prodtution   M^iaUained    Fairly    Well — 
Spot  Demamd  Iium^tieient  to  Make  Reg- 
ular Market  —  Beat  Grades   Ga»  Conn- 
mavd  Good  Prices. 

Production  is  maintained  better  than 
in  some  nearby  districts,  there  being  a 
steady  bnt  only  slight  decline.  Prices 
art  ver^-  irregular,  since  there  is  not 
enough  demand  to  establish  a  regular 
market,  and  occasional  lots  that  are 
iorL-i'i  on  the  market  to  avoid  demur- 
rage have  to  be  sacrificed  at  less  than 
cost  of  production.  There  is  some 
bi-riness  going  at  prices  that  would  not 
show  a  loss  if  the  mines  were  operating 
full,  although  with  light  operation  there 
might  be  a  loss  on  account  of  poor 
distribution  of  overhead.  All  sales  at 
less  than  $2.50  are  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly sacrifice  sales,  and  are  not  re- 
garded as  making  a  real  market  price. 

Mines  having  regular  contracts  are 
making  fair  shipments  and  can  main- 
tain a  moderately  good  rate  of  operation 
without  selling  in  the  spot  market. 
This  condition  is  particularly  to  be 
noted  in  the  case  of  gas  coal.  There 
is  little  if  any  good  grade  gas  coal  be- 
mg  forced  on  the  market,  the  result  be- 
ing that  the  best  grades  command  good 
prices,  and  up  to  J4  for  screened. 

Railroad  officials  state  that  a  car 
shortage  is  probable  in  the  height  of 
the  Lake  season,  and  counsel  a  start  in 
March  as  the  only  feasible  means  of 
rr:*:;  mating  the  situation.  Whether 
market  prices  can  be  developed  by 
March  15  is  a  question,  but  as  in  some 
r. re'ious  seasons  coal  could  be  moved 
-subject  to  price  adjustment  later. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  at  about 
$2.50  for  steam  mine  run,  $3rai?3.50  for 
gas  and  byproduct  mine  run,  and  $3.50 
(S;$4  for  best  grades  of  screened  gas, 
per  net  ton  at  mine. 


UXIO.VTO^'N 

Both  Coal  avd  Coke   Markets   Are  In- 
—  *"'  'd    Revisiov,    of    Wage 

^ated. 

The  spot  coal  market  entirely  dis- 
"appeared  this  week.  Virtually  no  coal 
Ls  moving  from  this  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  contract  deliveries. 
As  a  result,  mines  of  the  smaller  class 
which  had  been  disposing  of  their  out- 
pat  through  local  jobbers  have  sus- 
pended operations.  Jobbers  themselves 
have  been  able  only  with  much  diffi- 
«alty  to  dispose  of  tonnage  under  con- 
tract. 

Only  sufficient  coke  is  being  manu- 
factured by  merchant  operators  to  meec 
contract  requirements  and  these  have 
been  pared  very  sharply. 

Suspension  of  coal  and  coke  produc- 
tion has  been  brought  about  by  price 
Tiews  of  consumers.  Coal  is  quotable 
at  $2  by  the  operators  but  consumers 
seem  unwilling  to  pay  even  that  figure. 
There  is  no  quotable  figure  on  spot  coke 
for  furnace  purposes.  Buyers  are  offer- 
ing $5^ $5.50  but  operators  have  been 
unable  to  take  these  prices  and  there 
are  therefore  no  sales.  Some  "dis- 
tress" tonnage  is  being  sold  at  those 
figures  but  it  is  a  case  uf    che  operator 


'>j    aacrinirH;    otick;    zo   get 

is. 
Thff    L-rux   of   the   local    situation,    is 
*'  -    scale  »ell-in- 

:  relieve  -e  jome 

time  yet  before  a  general  readju<rtment 
dow  even   amaaeoted.     That 

vievv  beeaose  •#  tke 

the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  in 
pnidnction  du  'e  present  period. 

Operators   hoi-  if  the    Prick   in- 

terests intended  to  reduce  wage     they 
wooid  r  operations 

now  at  -oale.      The 

Frick  company  for  many  years  has  set 
the   wage   scale    in   this   territory. 


CENTRAL   PE>NSYLVA>L\ 

Dewjind [s  Uniivp^oved — Prijxn  Steadif. 
'-'  I     at     Bottom  —  No     Market 

.  I.e. 

Demanii  for  coal  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania field    ■  '■:    of 

January  was  n.._ , ^  .^....;.. ..  ._,  .-ea- 

son  of  no  demand  from  the  bic  indus- 
trial plants   in  sections  of  '        ~ 

market    and    the    lack    of    C; .  ,    -.-• 

Tidewater    coal.      Mines     in    operation 


domestic  purposes. 

The  ■  ^    '  -    ■ 

year  pr-  :__,;_ 

tic  coal  have  dropped  to  $6<S$T  per  ton, 
the     pr'  '  '■  generally 

around  -aching    che 

field   are   able   to  furnish   all   the   cars 


idle    or    running    on    exceedingly    short 
time.     N'o  ':  ":  losses  are  mounting 

steadily,  a.  a  generally  optinuc*- 

tic    view  of  tne  future  is   held   by  the 
trade. 


Contmue<i  <:eravr  vrmp^ratTire  iias 
revolted  m  -'^iler^  .ra/:.rg  a.  \\tsv 
cam-o*rer.       P.-  -i.]*.-*     --.a^-    -.r«r.-    a-- 

from  the  m.       .    ._ : 

bein^  the  most  expetf' 
in    wassj  laoT.-.'nsk.      T 

arrivaii  aa  track  ha.-.   . , 

morrage,  notwitr'..-!r^r.:ia<g  tke 
frce'-tnae   aEoT^  Bafa»: 

extended  from  _  hoars  a_. , .     _. . 

middle  of  December. 

Under  present  m.-<-'.  tmmjaxatmm 
there  has  been  sor  ■  recearioa  in 
prices,  the  range  h^-.r.z.  slack  S2^ 
%l"  run  $2.5Q^$:l;   I  l.i.  Iim? 

I  -  II      in.     lump     |3^0<a:l4; 

do  meatic  iZ.To^  i-L5Q. 


EASTER.V  OHTO 

Price  i    "^  '  — P  ■•'/>'■-.  ' 

Well     ..  -  -i^x.y      r.'/.-^ 

Heavy  Tonnage  —  Demand  In  U»-'i'- 
proved. 

Car  shortage  as  a  factor  limiting  pro- 
duction has  disappeared.  Open-top 
'.ar-,  available  on  all  railro;-  ring 

the  week  ended  Jan.  8,  ere  ^ .  ..- .  re- 
quirements of  the  mines.    Owing  to  "^no 

have     de- 

;..;-■-    -....    - .-,-.;..:     -...,t   sales    in 

many  instances  at  prices  approximat- 
inar  bottijni.  ipsefai^Bsve 

and    iniire    ni......    _.■ _..-.g  down   on 

account  of  no  orders. 

ProspH^-  in  dewiaad 

are   not   e.... '  . ..:    restricted 

activity  in  manufacturing  plants  gen- 
erally and  steel  mills  running  about 
25  per  ctnt  of  normaL  the  trade  is  at 
a  standstill. 

P  ^^  ended  Jan. 

8  a:  _,-. --^    -'  -    nines  amounted 

to  401,000  tons  or  62  per  cent  of  a 
weekly    potential    capacity    of  T' 

tons.         However,    it    is    report.  _: 

mines  in  the  Pittaburarh  Vein  Operators 
A.-sociation  a  '  ~  per  cent 

of    luil-week      .  .  .e.      .A.t    the 

present  volume  of  output  it  is  under- 
taking around 


FAIRMO-VT 

Tnaetive  Spat  Market  Contiataiest — 
Prices  Tavek  Botrr.m  —  S-y^e  C'vm.- 
traet  Inqvary  —  ".Vo  Market"  IdUrtea* 
Growing. 

Idleness  at  northern   West  Yirgjmat 

mine-     '~'-'     ' r    ~  ^ek 

Jan. 

of  operation  at  the  f  that  p^od. 

■'-"    -'    -■:■'-    '-'■-- r   ,-r-^   -jo^  Moaangah 

&  O.  There  was 
iittie  or  no  spot  demand  and  to  con- 
— :-    --,----■—,    simply   meant   ptEng 

.-  e  coal 


vinume. 

r,-.-__  ..   inactivity   in  spot  buying. 

-re  diflScuIt  to  give,  bur  the 

senerai    ranare    on    mrntx    run    was    t2 

'q.i'l.ln.       T'       -■-.   -    ----     -: 

w&re    maki."  , 

c .  it  tiie  "  ar- 

kc. 

wa« 


Middle  Appalachian 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

*'No-Mar^xet"  Lonnen  Are  H-rnny  — 
Spt^f  Cmil  li  L'ni7npm''ed — Prvd^ietui  > 
Deeli-nea   Steadily. 

Kasxwwa. 

Loadznga  were  light  throughout  the 
first  week  in  1921,  growing  smaller 
f  -  to  day.    Lack  of  business  was 

1-  3le    for     the    lo^rered    output, 

practically  the  oitire  production  going 
on  contract. 

Loads  were  begnming  to  accumuiate. 
particularly  on  the  Coal  RiviK^.  Thoe 
were    "    .        '.     ■  ig  cpH»- 

taci<.  -  ai0*cd 

better.     Prepared   sizes   were   a   drug- 
There   waa   a  nrr- '  .         " 
times  during  the  w 

Logan    axu    Th.- 
Car  supply  was  far  in  e:x  :  L<5»nn 


daily  oaitpHt  k^ng  abno 
stricted    to    contracts 
larknig  at  a." 
rtnt 


;  "<". ' 


•3U 
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$2.50@$2.75,  with  gas  about  $4.  Con- 
tract shipments  were  scaled  down 
through  cancellations  and  suspensions. 
As  a  i-ule,  more  coal  was  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Williamson  field  than  in 
adjoining  districts,  with  miners  in  ex- 
cess of  those  on  hand  before  the  out- 
break of  the  strike,  ready  to  work 
whenever  possible.  Unions  have  been 
the  first  to  close  because  of  no  markets 
and  others  are  expected  to  follow  suit. 
There  have  been  several  outbreaks  of 
the  strikers,  but  the  military  author- 
ities appear  to  have  the  situation  well 
under  control. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
No  market  losses  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  8  amounted  to  127,765  tons, 
or  51  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
The  supply  of  empties  was  so  plentiful 
that  many  cars  were  left  over  at  the 
close  of  each  day.  Spot  business  was 
at  a  standstill,  distribution  being  con- 
fined  to  contract   customers. 

Lump  ranged  $4.50@$5.50,  mine  run 
$3@$3.25  and   slack  soft,  $1.75@$2.25. 

Virginia 
As  a  result  of  the  falling  market 
production  was  reduced  to  about  65 
per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  Spot 
demand  was  almost  completely  elim- 
inated and  operations  were  only  kept 
going  by  shipments  on  contracts.  Many 
mines  without  these  agreements  have 
been  forced  to  close  down  until  the  de- 
mand becomes  more  lively. 


LOW-VOLATILE    FIELDS 

Conixra-ct  Shipments  Holding  Well — 
Prices  Steadier — Westei-n  Domestic 
Demand  Is  Revived. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
A  number  of  Gulf  mines  were  still 
down  at  the  close  of  the  week  ended 
Jan.  8,  not  having  reopened  since  the 
holidays.  Cars  were  plentiful  but 
orders  few.  Business  was  limited  to 
contract  shipments.  However,  pro- 
duction was  larger  than  during  the 
final  week  of  1920.  Prices  underwent 
little  change,  remaining  quotable  $4.50 
@$5,  with  few  sales  made.  All  mine 
sidings   were   crowded    with    empties. 

New  River  production  recovered 
slightly.  Aside  from  contract  orders 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  mines  going. 
Some  renewal  of  domestic  demand 
was  ob.served  from  Western  markets. 
Mine  run  remained  steady  a*   5.5. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Production  in  the  Tug  River  field 
reached  105,400  net  tons  during  the 
first  week  in  1921.  Producers  feel  that 
with  mine  run  at  .$5  the  bottom  has 
been  reached.  The  view  is  strength- 
ened by  scattered  indications  of  a  re- 
sumption of  niamifacturing.  Cars  and 
labor  arc  plentiful.  Much  contract 
coal  W!is  being  movo<l  and  a  growing 
Western  denuind  for  domestic  helped 
production. 

Pocahontas  mines  had  rather  a  good 
week.  (Iespit*>  inactivity  in  the  spot 
market. 

Contract  ordeis  held  w«>II.    Cars  were 


plentiful  throughout  the  week.  An 
encouraging  sign  was  the  increasing 
demand  for  slack.  Prices  appeared 
somewhat  steadier,  mine  run  un- 
changed  at  $5. 


Middle  Western 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Distress  Coal  Is  Forcing  Lower  Prices 
— Better   Conditions    Anticipated. 

Western  Kentucky  is  standing  the 
present  slump  nicely,  and  while  coal  is 
selling  at  vei^y  nearly  production  cost 
the  situation  is  much  better  than  it  was 
in  years  gone  by,  when  big  slumps 
caught  the  trade  with  limited  markets 
in  which  to  dispose  of  production.  This 
field  has  new  markets,  created  through 
better  tariffs  and  hard  work  in  convinc- 
ing consumers  and  dealers.  Demand 
for  all  grades  is  light  with  domestic 
as  usual  one  of  the  best  sellers. 

Quotations  during  the  past  few  days 
show  lump  quoted  $3.75@$4;  mine  run, 
$2@$2.50;  nut  and  slack,  $1.75@$2; 
screenings,  $1.50(S)$1.75.  Reports  show 
averages  for  the  field  for  prepared  sizes 
$3.45  on  a  range  of  $3@$4;  mine  run, 
$2.85  on  a  range  of  $2.60@$3.25;  nut 
and  slack,  $2.80;  range,  $2.50@$3.25. 

Operators  are  merely  playing  a  safe 
game  and  not  overproducing,  although 
some  have  loaded  coal  without  orders, 
and  were  forced  to  dispose  of  it  at  low 
prices.  There  have  been  some  cancel- 
lations also,  as  some  industrial  buyers 
have  looked  through  their  joke  books 
for  good  excuses  to  get  out  of  contracts, 
arguing  anything  from  off  grade,  to 
size  of  car  shipped. 


DUQUOIN 

"No  Markets"  Close  Mines — Prices 
Range  Lower — Railroad  Buying  Cnr- 
tailed. 

Market  conditions  are  at  a  low  °bb 
and  tonnage  being  loaded  is  greatly 
reduced  in  volume.  In  domestic  grades 
only  is  there  anything  like  a  demand. 
Mines  in  many  districts  have  closed 
down,  some  entirely  and  others  two  or 
more  days  a  week  on  account  of  "no 
mai'ket"  conditions. 

Pi'ices  range  still  lower,  screenings 
$1.90@$2.75,  lump  $4.25@$5  and  mine 
run  $3@$3.75.  Railroads  which  had 
been  buying  actively  are  now  out  of  the 
market  entirely. 


INDIANA 

"No   BilW   Accumulate — All   Demands 
Slump — Domestic  Market  is  Firm. 

The  coal  market  in  Indiana  is  slump- 
ing. Each  day  several  mines  in  In- 
diana fields,  including  District  11,  are 
idle  because  they  have  no  market  for 
the  coal  which  has  been  produced  the 
day  previous.  Side  tracks  at  all  of  the 
mmes  are  filled  with  loaded  cars. 

Mines  which  had  limited  their  pro- 
duction to  the  demand  from  the  manu- 
facturers with  which  they  had  contracts 
have  been  compelled  to  continue  min- 
ing   as    long    as   possible    to    abide    by 


these  contracts.  Domestic  use  is  not 
nearly  great  enough  to  take  all  the  coal 
which  has  been  produced  and  is  now 
standing  on  track. 

Coal  prices  will  not  be  reduced  by 
the  unusual  slump,  according  to  all 
indications.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wholesale  value  will  decrease  a  little 
over  one  dollar.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  retail  markets  will  be  cut  because 
of  the  decrease.  Many  mining  con- 
cerns declare  that  the  costs  can  not  be 
reduced  as  the  original  costs  are  too 
high  to  allow  a  sufficient  profit. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Steam  Prices  at  Bottom — Open  Weathei 
Cuts  Dotnestic  .  Demands — Wages  A  re 
Cut. 

Demand  continues  to  decline.  Steam 
prices  have  apparently  reached  bottom 
but  domestic  and  gas  coals  continue  to 
.soften.  Quotations  find  few  buyers. 
Best  gas  mine  run  is  now  bought  at 
$3,  domestic  sizes  $4@$5. 

Open  weather  makes  ideal  traffic  con- 
ditions but  has  killed  the  domestic 
market.  The  car  supply  is  perfect  for 
such  mines  that  continue  to  operate. 
All  high-scaled  mines  have  reduced 
wages  to  the  union  figures.  Some 
grumbling  has  been  observed  but  the 
majority  of  the  men  have  accepted  the 
cut  in  a  stoical  manner. 


Western 


UTAH 

Market  Is  Quiet — Prices  Are  Firm — 
Mild    Weather  Reduces  Demand. 

The  coal  business  is  very  quiet,  partly 
due  to  the  return  of  mild  weather. 
Many  mines  are  operating  only  50  per 
cent  of  capacity  because  of  the  poor 
market  conditions. 

Prices  remain  firm,  despite  the  low 
demand.  The  Coast  trade  is  also  very 
poor  just  now.  Some  producers  are 
crowding  dealers  with  coal,  but  the 
majority  of  retailers  are  not  actively 
in  the  market,  reflecting  the  low  rate 
of  consuinption   by   householders. 


Coming  Meetings 


Anu'riciiii  Institute  of  SfinitiK  a.nd  MrtaJ- 
ItirKiriil  Kiigineers'  annual  meeting  will  b€ 
held  in  New  York.  Feb.  14  to  17.  1921. 
Secretary,  Bradley  Stoughton,  29  West  39th 
St..    New    York    City. 

Noptliwest  Miiiinjr  Congress  Will  hold  its 
:iiin\ial  convention  Feb.  28  to  March  5,  1921. 

Northern    'West    Virginia    Coal    OperatorH' 

Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Feb.  S.  li»::i.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Rogers.  Fait-- 
tnont,    ^\^    Va. 

I'iftsbiirirh  Vein  Operators*  Assoriation 
of  Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting.  Fob. 
H.  19J1,  at  Cleveland.  Oliio.  Secretar>-, 
T^.  F.  Hurd,  415  Marion  Building,  Cleveland. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mininir  and  Metol- 
biTKy  will  hold  its  annual  meetinc  March 
2,  .!  an<l  4.  1921.  at  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Can- 
ada. Secretary-Treasurer,  O.  C.  Mackenzie. 
Motitreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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Hanging  the  Wrench  on  the  Safety  Valve 


UNMISTAKABLE  evidence  of  the  public  belief- 
amounting  to  conviction  in  fact — that  coal  must 
be  regulated  is  offered  by  the  reception  of  the  Calder 
Coal  Act.  Coal  is  an  essential  to  our  comfort,  industrial 
progress  and  prosperity;  the  industry  has  recognized 
and  proclaimed  this  every  time  it  has  asked  for 
preferential  treatment,  as  in  transportation.  Clever 
publicity  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  committee  has 
crystallized  public  sentiment,  aroused  for  months  last 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  anthracite  even  yet,  by  high 
prices,  to  the  point  where  the  public  has  come  to  believe 
that  Federal  legislation  regulating  and  controlling  coal 
is  essential  and  more  than  warranted  and  that  the 
Calder  bill  must  be  quite  the  proper  thing  because  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Senator  who  has  "exposed"  the 
inequities   of  the  coal  trade. 

As  a  measure  intended  to  fully  assure  the  consumer 
of  a  cheap  supply  of  coal  the  Calder  bill  has  several 
serious  faults,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  that  it 
specifically  exempts  the  small  fry  who  in  every  market 
flurry  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.  However, 
we  will  not  now  discuss  the  technicalities  of  the  bill 
but  rather  the  premise  on  which  it  is  based — namely, 
that  "coal,  its  production  and  distribution  are  charged 
with  public  interest  and  use."  If  this  be  the  dictum  of 
Congress,  then  coal  becomes  in  a  class  with  regulated 
public  utilities.  Though  the  measure  now  being  con- 
sidered does  not  go  so  far  with  the  coal  industry  as 
other  laws  do  with  the  railroads  and  municipal  utilities 
it  is  plain  that  this  is  but  the  first  step.  And  because 
it  is  the  first  step  toward  permanent  and  more  or  less 
complete  regulation  the  coal  industry  has  been  and  is 
opposed  to  it,  just  as  it  was  openly  opposed  to  any  form 
of  government  interference  with  the  industry  last  year. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  produces,  sells  and 
trades  in  coal  in  this  regard  is  perfectly  reasonable  and 
natural.  It  is  but  that  of  any  American  business  man 
who  prefers  to  conduct  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way  v/ithout  interference.  The  all-important  question 
for  the  coal  industry  to  decide  is  whether  the  public 
has  concluded  it  necessary  to  take  a  hand  in  his  affairs, 
and,  if  so,  if  the  conclusion  is  warranted.  A  manu- 
facturer of  woolens  said  to  us  recently  that  until  1920 
his  industry  had  never  recognized  public  opinion  as  a 
factor  in  its  affairs,  but  that  public  opinion  was  a  factor 
and  had  made  itself  felt  in  no  unmistakable  manner. 
The  public  revolted  at  the  high  prices  of  woolen  goods 
and  by  refusing  to  buy  even  needed  clothes  had  forced 
prices  from  $6  per  yard  down  to  $3  and  even  lower. 

The  public  cannot  get  along  without  coal,  however, 
as  it  can  without  new  clothes,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  coal  will  get  different  treatment  than  some  of  the 
other  industries  that  have  touched  the  "pocketbook 
nerve"  of  the  people  during  the  last  two  years.     Coal 


is  coal  to  the  consumer;  talk  coal  to  any  individual 
in  the  East,  and  though  he  be  a  large  manufacturer 
and  therefore  a  user  of  steam  coal,  his  thoughts  turn 
to  his  personal  expenditures  for  anthracite.  So  far  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  outsider  to  differentiate 
between  the  two  industries,  anthracite  and  soft  coal, 
regarding  which  we  have  said  that  what  can  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  one  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  other.  Anthracite  is  a  natural  monopoly ; 
its  production  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  closely-controlled 
companies;  it  has  not  suffered  from  lack  of  car  supply 
and  a  vastly  greater  percentage  of  the  total  output  is 
used  in  homes  and  it  therefore  concerns  the  individual 
Anthracite  has  become  a  luxury  for  many  and  unless 
adequate  substitutes  are  found  and  developed  quickly 
the  hard-coal  industry  must  be  regulated,  either  from 
within,  as  by  legislation  permitting  the  large  companies 
to  absorb  the  independents,  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Bituminous,  on  the  other  hand,  has  none  of  the  ear- 
marks of  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  possible  means  by 
which  the  supply  can  be  monopolized.  Were  there  no 
Sherman  law  and  the  going  concerns  engaged  in  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  were  formed  into  one  or 
more  huge  combines  agreeing  to  sell  the  public  its  soft 
coal  at  cost,  we  would  have  no  solution  for  the  problem 
of  high  prices  in  times  of  shortage.  Just  as  soon  as 
a  condition  should  arise  that  the  demand  exceeded  the 
car  supply  at  the  mines  of  the  combines,  other  indi- 
viduals would  enter  the  field  in  competition  with  such  a 
trust,  and  because  it  is  so  simple  to  find  coal  land 
and  to  open  a  mine  we  would  within  thirty  days  after  a 
shortage  developed  have  free-lance  coal  at  fancy  prices, 
and  the  quantity  of  such  high-priced  coal  that  would  be 
available  would  increase  :  :ot  slowly,  as  the  oak  grows, 
but  swiftly  as  weeds  thrust  up  their  heads.  Incidentally 
the  Calder  bill  would  let  the  weeds  grow  to  plague  all. 

The  soft-coal  industry  has  none  of  the  elements  of  a 
monopoly.  The  government  cannot  give  to  a  limited 
number  of  producers  a  franchise  limiting  their  activities 
and  protect  them  in  their  profits  by  any  such  simple 
methods  as  are  proposed  by  the  Calder  bill.  The  legis- 
lation proposed  merely  hangs  a  monkey  wrench  on  the 
safety  valve;  it  does  not  provide  for  reducing  the  pres- 
sure. Back  of  the  inability  of  the  soft-coal  producers  to 
meet  the  demand  for  coal  last  summer  was  a  lack  of  car 
supply,  and  the  fundamental  cause  of  failure  to  fulfill 
contracts  was  the  needless  dispersion  of  available  trans- 
portation and  of  labor.  Licensing  producers  and  jobbers 
and  requiring  any  number  of  reports  from  them  should 
not  in  itself  be  objectionable  to  the  coal  trade.  <Hir 
opposition  to  the  work  of  the  Calder  committee  has 
been  based  on  the  fact  that  it  has  spent  its  time  I'lov- 
ing  the  already  admitted  fact  of  high  prices  and  endless 
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passing  of  coal  from  jobber  to  jobber,  with  added  incre- 
ments of  price,  and  that  it  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
study  the  problem,  and  our  objection  to  the  Calder  bill 
lies  in  its  objective — namely,  to  sit  on  prices,  without 
attempting  in  any  way  to  control  or  remedy  the  cause 
of  the  high  prices. 

It  is  no  cause  for  dismay  that  the  fight  in  Wash- 
ington has  centered  on  the  National  Coal  Association, 
but  rather  one  for  self-congratulation,  for  the  industry 
put  its  national  organization  there  for  just  that  pur- 
pose— to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  coal  producer. 
Every  issue  has  been  fairly  and  squarely  met  by  its 
officers;  there  has  been  no  dragging  of  a  herring  over 
the  trail.  Rather  than  admonish  the  jobbers  to  cease 
gloating  over  the  position  of  the  coal  association  we 
would  suggest  that  they  take  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand  and  take  a  squint  at  the  black  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
The  record  of  the  wholesalers  in  New  York  City  shows 
that  they  were  far  more  foresighted  than  many  of 
their  brethren,  for  their  membership  long  ago  made 
a  part  of  their  published  creed  the  essential  require- 
ments of  Senator  Calder's  bill  in  regard  to  the  jobbing 
of  coal. 


Mixing  Technical  and  Trade  Functions 

PURCHASE  by  a  central  agency  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  all  coal  used  by  the  government  except  that 
for  the  navy  is  proposed  in  a  bill  now  before  the  Calder 
committee  of  the  Senate.  Arguments  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  are  predicated  on  the  excellent  record  of 
the  Government  Fuel  Yard  at  Washington,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  is  argued 
that  the  actual  selection  and  purchase  of  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  used  by  Federal  agencies  at  a  thousand  points 
in  the  United  States  should  be  turned  over  to  a  technical 
bureau,  as  a  measure  for  insuring  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  cheap  coal. 

Coal  for  Federal  buildings  scattered  throughout  the 
country  is  now  purchased  through  the  General  Supply 
Committee  in  the  Treasury  Department,  for  Indian 
schools  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  army 
by  a  bureau  of  supply  in  the  War  Department,  etc. 

We  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether,  had  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  been  charged  with  the  coal  supply  for  all 
Uncle  Sam's  requirements,  the  record  made  in  handling 
that  for  the  District  of  Columbia  could  have  been 
extended  over  all  transactions.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Fuel  Yard  was  unable  to  obtain 
bids  last  spring  for  his  requirements  and  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  get  much  of  his  supply  in  the  open 
market  this  fiscal  year.  That  coal  was  obtained  during 
the  summer  of  1920  to  meet  these  needs  at  prices 
averaging  less  than  half  the  open-market  quotation 
reflects  credit  not  so  much  on  the  superior  buying 
ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  on  the  good  will  of 
those  operators  who,  at  the  solicitation  and  behest  of 
the  officers  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  "squeezed" 
out  a  car  or  so  each  week  and  patched  up  the  needs  of 
the  government  departments.  Mr.  Pope,  who  handles 
the  Fuel  Yard  at  Washington,  gives  full  credit  to  the 
operators  in  his  published  report  of  operation. 

This  proposal  to  buy  all  Federal  coal  (except  for  the 
navy,  which  Mr,  Daniels  would  continue  to  commandeer 
by  permanent  legislation)  is  supported  mainly  on  this 
record,  which  to  us  appears  a  mighty  dubious  argument. 
What  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  method  of  handling 
a  large  tonnage  in  such  a  restricted  area  as  the  District 


of  Columbia  would,  we  fear,  be  a  top-heavy  arrangement 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Director  Bain  of  the  bureau  advances  off-handedly  the 
argument  that  his  field  force  of  safety  engineers  and 
mine-rescue  crews  is  available  to  buy  this  coal,  as  if 
anyone  could  perform  this  function  without  special 
knowledge  and  without  interference  with  regular  tasks. 
Why  not  put  them  also  on  the  work  of  army  recruiting 
and  grain  inspection? 

Should  the  Bureau  of  Mines  procure  this  legislation 
and  the  necessarily  large  new  organization  be  built  up 
to  execute  it,  there  would  follow  no  decrease  in  the 
personnel  or  of  expenditures  in  the  other  Federal  offices 
now  buying  coal,  for  such  is  not  the  way  governments 
function.  Rather  we  should  have  only  a  large  increase 
in  annual  appropriation  by  the  Congress  without  a 
compensating  saving. 

We  would  suggest  instead  that  provision  be  made  for 
technical  supervision  by  liaision  engineers  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  other  offices  buying  coal  for 
Federal  account,  for  it  is  because  of  its  technical 
knowledge  of  coal,  both  as  to  kinds  and  utilization,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  lay  superior  claim,  and  cer- 
tainly not  because  of  demonstrated  better  business 
organization  or  commercial  talent. 

The  government  can  and  should  pay  more  attention 
to  how,  when  and  where  its  coal  is  purchased,  but  turn- 
ing the  whole  job  over  to  one  bureau  is  not  necessarily 
a  panacea  for  all  fuel  troubles. 


Every  Workman  Should  Be  a  Capitalist 

HAPPY  is  that  country  where  every  man  is  a  cap- 
italist, where  every  worker  is  producing  a  little 
more  than  he  and  his  family  is  consuming  and  so 
is  building  up  the  fund  for  productive  equipment 
whereby  the  world's  future  work  is  to  be  done.  In  too 
many  countries  capitalism  represents  the  few  and  not 
the  many,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  savings  of  the 
few  rich  there  would  be  no  progress  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  just  passed  through  Thrift  Week,  but  thrift 
is  not  a  matter  for  a  week's  thought  and  fifty-one  weeks 
of  neglect.  It  is  the  daily  duty  of  every  good  citizen. 
At  the  close  of  the  past  year  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co. — a  pioneer  in  the  production  of  coal,  a 
leader  in  company  beneficial  funds — led  the  way  among 
anthracite  companies  in  offering  stock  to  its  own 
employees  and  to  the  employees  of  its  subsidiaries,  the 
Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.,  the  Cranberry  Creek  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Panther  Valley  Water  Co. 

Other  companies  might  well  do  the  same.  Thrift 
is  abundantly  worthy  of  encouragem.ent.  As  has  been 
well  said,  much  of  the  crime  and  still  more  of  the 
misery  of  the  world  and  much  of  its  hard  times,  the 
jerky  stops  and  starts  of  industry,  would  be  saved  if 
all  men  and  women  were  prudent  investors.  The  offer 
of  the  company  is  so  extremely  generous  that  it  would 
be  indeed  strange  if  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
employees  failed  to  express  a  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  As  the  number  of  shares  is  2,500  and  all  who 
apply  can  get  from  two  shares  to  five  shares,  doubtless 
there  will  be  many  of  the  8,500  or  more  employees  who 
will  put  in  their  applications  too  late  to  receive  the 
excellent  offer  made  them.  Unfortunately  there  are 
too  many  whose  desire  to  clip  bonds  and  draw  dividends  ^ 
is  not  backed  up  by  a  readiness  to  lay  by  for  that  end. 
They  want  to  participate  in  the  earnings  of  capital  but 
not  to  contribute  their  savings  to  operating  investment. 


FIG.    1.      EXTERIOR  OF  WESTON   BREAKER,   LOCUST  MOUNTAIN   COAL  '"O. 

New  Methods  Are  Used  for  Preparing  Small 
Sizes  by  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

At  Their  Weston  Colliery  Breaker  the  Sizes  Below  Pea  Are  Scrupu- 
lously Cleaned  by  Concentrating  Tables  and  a  Specially -Designed 
Jig — Success  Is  Attained  in  the  Washing  of  These  Fine  Coals 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Wilkes-Barie,  Pa. 


A  NTHRACITE  coal  companies  have  differing  views 
Z-m  as  to  the  importance  of  a  careful  preparation  of 
jL  JL  their  product.  Some  firms  feel  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  give  the  coal  sufficient  preparation 
to  enable  it  to  "get  by."  Others  take  pride  in  the 
excellence  of  their  preparation  and  strive  to  make  their 
product  as  clean  as  is  physically  possible.  This  latter 
attitude,  while  quite  marked  as  to  the  larger  sizes,  is 
gradually  manifesting  itself  in  regard  to  the  entire 
output  of  the  mine,  and  many  companies  are  installing 
devices  and  equipment  to  reduce  the  amount  of  refuse 
contained  in  the  smaller  grades  of  coal. 

One  reason  for  the  little  care  being  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  small  sizes  lies  in  the  fact  that 
impurity  is  less  readily  detected  by  visual  examination 
in  them  than  in  the  larger  sizes.  Any  great  amount 
of  extraneous  material,  such  as  bone  or  slate,  mixed 
with  the  larger  pieces  of  coal  may  be  readily  perceived, 
whereas  with  the  small  sizes  this  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  almost  impossible. 

Within  recent  years  the  art  of  coal  preparation  has 
advanced  and  many  new  devices  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  to  obtain  better  results  than  were  formerly 
possible.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  here  the 
various   types   of   preparation   machinery,   but   to   deal 


with  the  methods  now  in  use '  at  the  breaker  of  the 
Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  near  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  and  to 
call  attention  to  some  new  devices  employed  at  this 
plant. 

The  breaker  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  its  con- 
struction having  been  completed  in  1914.  The  owning 
company  has  been  by  no  means  satisfied  with  existing 
methods  and  has  been,  and  still  is,  making  improvements 
wherever  possible,  particularly  in  the  methods  employed 
upon  the  sizes  of  coal  smaller  than  buckwheat  No.  1. 
No  marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  meth- 
ods used  in  preparing  the  larger  sizes,  although  even 
these  receive  a  preparation  somewhat  different  from 
that   ordinarily  accorded  them  at  other  breakers. 

Coal  Comes  from  Mines  and  Strippings 

During  the  war  just  passed  some  anthracite-pro- 
ducing companies  reduced  the  requirement  that  their 
output  had  to  meet.  This  firm,  however,  maintained 
its  pre-war  criteria  of  excellence  and  did  not  allow  any 
more  refuse  to  enter  the  product  shipped  during  the 
period  of  hostilities  than  was  permitted  before  or  is 
allowed  at  the  present  time. 

Raw  material  treated  in  this  breaker  comes  from  two 
distinct  sources,  both  lying,  however,  in  the  same  coal 
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FIG.   3.      CROSS-SECTION  OF  BREAKER 
From  the  top  of  the  lower  foundation  piers  to  the  oomb  of  the   roof  the  difference  in   elevation   is   almost   154   ft.      This 
illustration  and  Fig.  4  give  some  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances 
through  which  anthracite  coal  is  passed  in  the  process  of  preparation. 


measures.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  coal  comes 
from  strippings  and  the  other  half  from  underground 
operations.  Fig.  1  is  an  illustration  of  this  breaker 
and  gives  some  idea  of  its  size.  Owing  to  the  extremely 
complicated  nature  of  the  flow  sheet  as  prepared  by 
the  company  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
entirety  here.  A  somewhat  simplified  flow  sheet,  how- 
ever, is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Reference  numbers  appearing 
in  the  text  appear  also  in  this  diagram,  making  it  thus 
somewhat  easier  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  coal 
through  the  various  processes.  Cross-sections  of  the 
breaker  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

DuMPMAN  Controls  Approach  of  Mine  Cars 

From  the  thaw  shed,  which  is  not  shown  in  any  of 
the  illustrations,  the  coal  cars  are  dropped  by  gravity 
across  the  trestle  shown  in  Fig.  5  to  the  dump    (1). 
Just  before  reaching  the  dump  the  cars  come  to  a  dead 
stop  and  are  moved  from  this  point  by  a  small  go-devil 
to  the  block  shown  in   Fig.   6.     From  this  point  the 
man  operating  the  dump  may  release  the  cars  as  fast 
as  he  chooses,  whereupon  they  move  by  gravity  to  the 
point  of  discharge.     This  gives  tne  dumpman  complete 
control  of  the  rate  of  approach  of  the  mine  cars  and 
prevents  clogging.     The  dump  shown  in  Fig,  7  is  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air  and  has  a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  5-ton  mine  cars  per  hour.     Only  one 
man  is  required  to  handle  and  operate  this  arrange- 
ment.    Two  men  are,  however,  kept  on  the  job  to  be 
ready  in   case  a  car   should   leave   the  track,   or  the 
wheels  should  stick. 

The  coal  thus  discharged  is  deposited  in  a  bin.  In 
this  process  it  is  separated  into  two  approximately 
equal  parts  by  a  gable  or  ridge  in  the  center  of  the 
pocket.     From  this   container  the   coal   is    fed   by   an 


automatic  feeder  (2)  to  the  bull  shakers  (3).  This  gives 
an  even  feed  to  the  screens.  Two  sets  of  these  shakers 
are  employed,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and 
they  make  three  separations — lump,  broken  and  finer 
coal. 

Lump  coal  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  bull  shaker 
passes  to  a  picking  table  (4) .  There  are  two  of  these 
tables,  one  for  each  shaker.  On  these  picking  tables 
three  separate  products  are  made.  The  rock  is  picked 
from  the  coal,  and  the  bone  is  removed  separately. 
The  lump  coal  itself  goes  to  a  crusher  (5),  from  which 
it  passes  to  a  shaker  (6)  which  has  three  decks  and 
makes  the  following  sizes :  Broken,  Qgg,  stove  and  finer 
material.  The  broken  goes-  over  a  set  of  anthracite 
spiral  pickers    (7),  w^herein  the  rock  is  separated. 

Broken  coal  from  the  bull  shaker  (3)  passes  over  a 
set  of  anthracite  spiral  pickers  (16),  where  the  coal 
is  cleaned,  after  which  it  goes  to  a  picking  head  (18), 
where  the  slate  is  separated  from  the  coal  and  the 
cleaned  product  then  mixes  with  the  broken  coal  from 
the  first  anthracite  spirals  (7).  This  material  then 
goes  through  a  set  of  rolls  (20),  from  which  it  proceeds 
to  a  shaker  (21),  which  separates  it  into  broken,  Qgg, 
stove,  chestnut  and  fine.  The  broken  coal  then  goes 
to  another  picking  head  (22),  where  the  slate  that  it 
still  contains  is  separated  from  it  and  where  the 
cleaned  product  is  sent  to  the  broken  pocket  (49). 

Fine  coal  from  bull  shaker  3  passes  into  a  feed 
hopper  (14).  Thence  it  is  sent  to  a  shaker  ■  (15) 
which  makes  four  sizes — Qgg,  stove,  chestnut  and  fine. 
The  egg  coal  from  this  shaker  unites  with  the  egg 
from  shaker  6  and  goes  by  means  of  a  shaking  chute 
to  a  battery  of  anthracite  spiral  pickers  (2o'».  These 
separate  the  clean  coal  from  the  tailings.  The  coal 
goes  to  a   picking  head    (24),   where   the  slate   is   re- 
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moved  from  it.  The  cleaned  product  then  passes 
directly  to  the  egg  pocket  (50)  by  the  spiral  chutes 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  egg  coal  from  shaker  21  goes 
to  a  picking  head  (32)  where  the  slate  is  removed,  from 
which  point  the  cleaned  product  goes  to  the  egg  pocket 
(50)  above  mentioned. 

Stove  Coal  Goes  to  Spiral  Pickers 

Stove  coal  from  shaker  21  receives  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  does  the  egg  from  the  same  shaker,  the 
cleaned  product  going  to  the  stove  pocket  (51).  The 
stove  coal  from  shakers  6  and  15  is  united  and  goes  to 
a  bank  of  anthracite  spiral  pickers  (27)  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  where  it  receives  the  same  treatment  as  was 
accorded  the  egg  coal  from(  the  same  shaker. 

From  shaker  6  the  fine  coal  goes  to  shaker  21 ;  the 
treatment  of  the  material  passing  this  shaker  has 
already  been  described.  The  chestnut  from  shaker 
21  is  sufficiently  clean  and.  passes  immediately  to  the 
chestnut  pocket  (52).  The  chestnut  coal  from  shaker 
15  is  not  considered  clean  enough,  and  therefore  goes 
to  Lehigh  Valley  jigs,  the  cleaned  product  of  which 
is  resized,  going  to  the  chestnut  pocket    (52). 

Rock  from  the  picking  table  (4)  is  sent  to  a  shaker 
( 8 )  and  is  sized  into  three  grades — fine,  steamboat  and 
lump.  The  fine  rock,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
coal,  goes  to  shaker  15,  where  it  is  treated  along 
with  the  fine  coal  from  shaker  3.  The  rock  of  steam- 
boat size  goes  to  a  picking  head  (9)  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
The  lump  rock  likewise  goes  to  a  picking  head  (10). 
Three  separations  are  here  made — steamboat  bone  coal, 
rock  and  lump  bone  coal.  The  bone  from  picking  table 
4  goes  to  a  picking  head  (11),  where  the  rock  is 
separated  from  the  bone.  This  bone  and  the  steam- 
boat bone,  heretofore  mentioned,  pass  to  a  set  of  rolls 
(12),  where  they  are  crushed.  From  this  point  they 
proceed  to  a  shaker  (13),  where  the  broken  is  removed 


from  the  fines.  This  broken  goes  to  a  set  of  bone  rolls 
(37)  and  thence  to  a  storage  pocket.  From  that  point 
it  is  sent  to  the  main  elevator  (53),  which  discharges 
to  the  shaker  (15)  for  re-treatment. 

Rock  from  the  picking  heads  (9,  10  and  11)  goes  to 
the  slate  shaker,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  rock  and 
slate  from  the  picking  heads  (22,  32  and  33),  and  from 
the  chestnut  jig  (61).  It  is  also  joined  by  the  slate 
from  shaker  31  at  this  point. 

Lump  bone  from  picking  head  10  goes  to  the  bone 
rolls  (12)  and  receives  the  same  treatment  as  that 
to  which  the  steamboat  size  of  this  same  material  was 
subjected.  The  fine  bone  from  shaker  13  goes  to  shaker 
15  for  re-treatment.  Tailings  produced  on  the  broken- 
anthracite  spiral  pickers  pass  to  a  Christ  jig  (17), 
as  does  also  the  slate  from  the  picking  head  (18) 
and  that  from  the  anthracite  spiral  pickers  (7).  Broken 
coal  from  this  jig  then  goes  to  the  bone  rolls  (37) 
already  mentioned.  The  slate  from  the  jig  goes  to  th*; 
slate  shaker   (31),  which  also  has  been  mentioned. 

All  Sizes  of  Coal  Are  Carefully  Prepared 

Tailings  from  the  anthracite  spirals  (23)  and  the 
slate  from  the  picking  head  (24)  are  sent  to  a  jig 
(25),  and  the  egg  bone  from  this  jig  goes  to  the 
main  elevators  and  down  through  the  dirty-coal  side 
for  preparation.  Slate  from  the  jig  goes  to  the  slate 
shaker   (31). 

Slate  and  tailings  from  the  stove  spirals  (27)  and 
the  picking  head  (28)  likewise  pass  to  jig  29,  but  the 
stove  coal  from  this  jig  is  not  crushed,  but  goes  to  a 
picking  head  (30)  and  the  cleaned  coal  to  the  stove 
pocket  (51).  The  slate  from  the  jig  and  from  the 
picking  head  goes  with  the  rest  of  this  material  to  the 
slate  shaker. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  in  a  modern 
breaker   of   this    kind    only    the    sizes    above    pea    are 
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FIG.   4.     ANOTHER  CROSS-SECTION   OF  THE  BRE.VKER 
Horn  ran  bo  seen  more  iWtails  of  tliat  part  of  tlie  breaker   which  handles  the  fine  coal — the  Jigrs,   the  slush   shakers. 

the  setllliur  tanks  and  londcmnod-coal-conveyor  line  and  pocket. 
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FIG.   5.      SIDE  VIEW  OF  BREAKER  BUILDING  AND  OF  THE  TRESTLED  TRACKS  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  APPROACHED 

At  the  end  of  the  trestle  to  the  right  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Illustration  is  the  thaw  shed,  which  during  the  winter  raises 

the  coal  to  the  right  temperature  for  treatment  in  the  breaker.     Coal  taken  from  strip  pits  and  coal  from 

the  mine  that  has  been  long  in  transit  is  apt  to  be  frozen  hard  in  the  cars  and  must  be  thawed  out. 


prepared.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  smaller  sizes  are 
nowadays  receiving  as  much,  if  not  more,  and  also 
equally  careful  treatment  as  are  the  larger  sizes  of 
anthracite. 

Really  two  complete  methods  of  treatment  for  the 
finer  sizes  of  coal  are  found  in  this  breaker.  The 
fine  coal  that  comes  from  the  clean-coal  shakers  is 
treated  by  one  method,  and  that  from  the  dirty-coal 
shakers  is  treated  by  another.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  fine  material  coming  from  the  clean  coal  does  not 
require  the  same  treatment  as  that  coming  from  the 
dirty  sizes.  As  a  result,  fine  coal  from  shaker  21  passes 
to  shaker  34,  which  is  a  four-deck  machine  where  pea. 


No.  1  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and  No.  4  buckwheat  are 
made. 

Table  Removes  Two-Thirds  of  the  Ash 

Pea  coal  from  this  shaker  does  not  receive  any  fur- 
ther treatment,  but  goes  to  its  pocket  (54)  ;  neither 
does  the  No.  1  buckwheat,  rice  nor  barley,  but  each 
passes  to  its  respective  pocket  and  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment. No.  4  buckwheat,  however,  goes  to  a  mud  shaker 
(35),  where  the  coarse  particles  are  separated  from 
the  extremely  fine  ones.  At  this  point  the  coal  passes 
through  a  most  interesting  process,  at  present  in  an 
experimental  stage.     Instead  of  sending  this  material 


FlCi.   6.      TOP  OF  THE   HREAKER   WITH   THE  TRACKS   E.XTEKIXC.   IT 
Cars  are  moved  by  a  "go-devil"  to  the  block  shown  in    the   illustration.      Here  the  man   operating   the   dump 
releases  them,  sending  them  to  the  point  of  discharge  at  his  oleasure. 


Hi 
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FIG.  7.     COMPRESSED-AIR  DUMP  FOR  MINE  CARS 

This  dump  has  a  capacity  of  150  five-ton  mine  cars  per  hour. 
Only  one  man  is  needed  to  handle  this  dumpage,  though  two  men 
are  employed,  the  second  man  being-  available  should  a  car  leave 
the  track  or  the  wheels  stick. 

directly  to  the  pocket  for  shipment,  or  to  the  bank, 
this  coal  is  sent  to  a  James  table  (Fig.  10).  Before 
treatment  on  this  machine  it  contains  about  30  per  cent 
of  refuse,  but  after  it  has  been  tabled  it  contains  only 
a  maxinvum  of  10*  per  cent  of  ash,  while  in  many 
instances  the  ash  does  not  exceed  8A  per  cent.  It  is 
quite  true  that  an  appreciable  loss  of  good  coal  takes 
place  in  the  tailings  from  this  machine,  but  in  a  short 
time  these  will  be  passed  over  a  second  table,  and  the 
good  material  largely  reclaimed. 

The  fine  coal  from  the  mud  shaker  (35)  goes  to  a 
.settling  tank  (36),  thence  to  an  elevator  (47),  and 
thence  to  a  reshaker  which  separates  the  culm  from  the 
No.  4  buckwheat.  The  buckwheat  goes  to  the  James 
table  for  treatment,  while  the  culm  is  sent  to  the  bank. 

From  the  dirty-coal  shaker  (15)  the  fine  material  or 
that  under  che.stnut  sizes  passes  to  another  shaker  (38) 
on  which  five  sizes  are  made:  Pea,  No.  1  buckwheat, 
rice,  barley  and  No.  4  buckwheat.  The  pea  from  this 
shaker  is  too  dirty  to  send  to  its  pocket,  and  it  is 
accordingly  put  through  a  jig,  the  cleaned  coal  going  to 
the  pea  pocket  (54)  and  the  slate  from,  this  jig  going 
to  the  .slate  shaker  (31). 

No.  1  buckwheat  from  this  shaker  likewise  goes  to  a 
jig    (41),  where  the  slate  is  separated  from  the  coal, 


FIG.   8.     BOARDS  MARKED  X  SUPPORT  RESHAKER 
These  boards  act  as  a  spring  support,  adequately  replacing  sus- 
pension boards  for  which,  unfortunately,  no  room  could  be  found 
Tu   the    left   is   the  discharge   from   the   chestnut   jig  and    further 
over  are  the  spiral  chutes  for  the  cleaned  nut  coal. 

the  former  going  to  a  slate  shaker,  while  the  latter 
passes  to  a  reshaker  shown  in  Fig.  13.  This  reshaker 
is  of  considerable  interest,  for  instead  of  being  swung 
from  above,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  it  is  supported 
on  springboards  from  below.  There  was  not  sufficient 
room  to  place  any  rods  above.  The  supporting  spring- 
boards may  be  readily  distinguished  in  Fig.  8.  as  they 
have  been  marked  with  the  letter  X.  In  this  same  figure 
may  be  seen  the  discharge  chute  from  the  chestnut 
jig  and  also  the  smaller  chutes  conducting  the  nut  coal 
to  its  pocket.  From  the  reshaker  the  properly  sized 
material  goes  to  the  pocket  (55),  and  the  undersized,  or 
fine  stuff,  goes  to  the  main  elevator  and  is  taken  back 
for  retreatment. 

Special  Jig  for  Small  Sizes  of  Coal 

Again  we  come  to  an  entirely  new  device  in  the 
preparation  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite.  Some  coal 
companies  jig  these  small  grades,  while  others  treat 
them  on  concentrating  tables.  The  Locust  Mountain 
Coal  Co.,  however,  uses  a  new  type  of  jig  which  has 
been  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this  work. 
No  description  of  this  machine  will  be  given,  as  Coal 
Age  in  the  issue  of  No\.  25  printed  an  article  describ- 
ing it  in   detail.     This  breaker  and  one   belonging  to 
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Coal  of  vahio  often  :i,  1,,-rr.s  to  material  that  i.<=  .l.-i.-^s.-d  as  "rock" 
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Here  the  coal  l.s  removed  by   piek.s  .and  sledges.  'K^n. 


FIG.  10.     NO.  4  BUCKWHEAT  GOES  OVER  J.\MES  TABLE 
Coal  which  contains,  a.s  most  sm.iU-.size  fre.sh-minod  anthracite 
frequently  doea,  30   per  cent  of  ash   has  that  impurity   reduced  to 
10.5    per   cent   on    this    table    and    even    in    some    instances    to    as 
little  as  8.5  per  cent. 
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FIG.   11. 

Coal  Hopper 

A  gable  or  ridge 
in  the  hopper  sep- 
arates the  coal 
roughly  into  two 
parts  where  auto- 
matic feeders,  not 
in  evidence  in  this 
illustration,  de- 
liver the  coal  to 
the  bull  shakers, 
which  give  an 
equal  feed  to  the 
screens. 


C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,  both  of  which  are  under  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.  management,  are  the  only  two  that  are 
using  this  type  of  jig  at  the  present  time,  as  the  machine 
has  only  recently  been  invented  and  the  record  of  its 
performance  has  not  become  generally  known. 

Rice  and  barley  coal  from  shaker  38  unite  and  pass 
through  what  is  called  a  twin  shaker  (44).  Here  they 
are  resized,  the  new  products  going  to  James  jigs  for 
treatment,  after  which  the  cleaned  material  passes  to 
its  proper  pocket.  The  slate  from  the  two  jigs  goes  to 
the  slate  shaker  (31). 

The  slate  that  has  been  treated  on  the  slate  shaker 
(31)   is  sized  into  coarse  and  fine  material.     The  fine 


goes  to  the  main  elevator  (53),  by  which  it  is  dis- 
charged to  the  fine  dirty-coal  shaker  (15).  The  coarse 
material  goes  to  a  conveyor  (63)  which  takes  it  to  the 
rock  pocket  (60). 

The  condemned-coal  conveyor  (64)  discharges  into  a 
reshaker  (65),  which  separates  the  coal  into  coarse  and 
fine  material.  The  coarse  goes  to  the  main  conveyor  or 
elevator,  while  the  fine  goes  to  the  mud  shaker  (35) 
and  receives  the  same  treatment  as  was  accorded  the 
No.  4  buckwheat. 

The  drive  employed  in  this  breaker  is  the  Dodge 
system,  control  being  centered  at  one  point.  Electric 
energy    is    used    exclusively.     The   motor    room    is    on 


FIG.   12. 

Bull  Shakers 

All  the  coal  goes 
over  one  of  two 
bull  shakers,  of 
which  this  is  one. 
Three  separations 
are  made — lump, 
broken  and  finer 
coal.  Only  the 
lump  is  seen  in 
the  illustration. 
It  is  passing  on 
to  the  picking 
table,  where  rock 
is  separated  from 
the  coal  and  the 
bone  also  is  re- 
moved for  special 
treatment. 
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the  ground  and  toward  the  rear  of  the  building.     It 
contains  four  motors. 

Loading  Chutes  Lowered  Into  Car  Bottoms 

The  method  employed  for  loading  railroad  cars  is  not 
different  from  that  followed  in  other  breakers,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  16.  For  the  larger  sizes  of  coal  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  the  loading  chute  may  be  lowered 
into  the  bottom  of  the  car  in  order  to  decrease  breakage 
or  degradation.  In  case  open  railroad  cars  are  not 
available,  a  box-car  loader  may  be  employed. 

This  firm,  like  some  other  coal  companies,  has  found 
that  tare  weights  of  railroad  cars  cannot  be  accepted 
as  correct  and  that  it  pays  to  weigh  empty  railroad 
cars.  Provision  has  been  made  therefore  for  this  weigh- 
ing. This  sometimes  makes  as  much  as  a  ton  difference 
in  the  final  or  net  weight  of  the  carload. 

Ash  Determined  by  Specific  Gravity 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  preparation  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  method  employed  in  testing  the 
ash  content  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal,  which  is  based 
on  its  specific  gravity.  The  method  followed  does  away 
with  the  chemical  analysis  that  was  formerly  necessary 
and  it  makes  it  possible  to  test  every  carload  before  it 
is  shipped.  The  procedure  is  rapid  and  it  gives  results 
accurate  to  within  one  per  cent,  which  is,  of  course,  close 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  extensive  machinery  for  the  treatment  of  steam 


KKi     i;t.      N(r    1    mUM<WllKAT   PAS.'^lNG   OVKU   RKSllAKER 
Thp  wot  roni  from  (Iw;  JIk  koos  ovor  tho  rrshakor.  which  in  thlo 
oasr    Is    not    8U!.pon(U<.l    In    tl.o   onllnary    mnnnor   hut    is   siiiW    Vi 
from   the   bottom,   us  thon-   Is   Insufficient   room    to   mi.k,-    \hl   .,,..' 
pension  from  above. 


FIG.   14.     EGG  AND  NUT  DESCEND  BY  SPIRAL  CHUTE.'^ 

After  passing  down  the  anthracite  spirals  which  separate  th<- 
clean  coal  from  the  tailing.*!,  the  egg  coal  passes  by  these  spiral 
chutes,  which   serve  to  break  the  fall  to  the  egg  pocket. 

sizes  at  the  Weston  colliery  was  provided  to  insure  a 
product  that  would  be  uniformly  low  in  ash  content.  By 
an  ingenious  and  simple  method  developed  by  the  fuel 
engineers  of  the  industrial-service  department  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  coal  inspector  at  the 
colliery  is  able  to  determine  the  ash  content  of  the  coal 
in  any  car  within  fifteen  minutes  after  loading;  he  is 
thus  able  to  control  the  quality  of  the  coal  that  is 
shipped.  A  study  of  the  records  of  these  coal  inspectors 
shows  that  the  results  obtained  justify  the  methods 
used  in  the  preparation  of  these  coals. 

The  method  for  determining  the  ash  content  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  coal  depends  on  a  series  of  laboratory 
tests  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  the  company  to 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  coal  and  the  laboratory  ash  content.  This  relation 
is  not  constant  but  varies  with  the  hardness  of  the  coal 
and  also  in  some  cases  with  the  vein  from  which  the 
coal  is  mined. 

The  object  sought  is  to  determine  the  volume  of  a 
known  weight  of  coal,  so  that  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
the  coal  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the 
.'■pecific  gravity  of  the  coal  may  be  obtained.  The 
method  of  determination  is  as  follows:  The  inspector 
procures  a  measured  quantity  of  buckwheat  coal  (Nos. 
1,  2  or  3),  dries  the  sample  thoroughly  and  places  it  in 
a  liter  flask  which  has  been  previously  calibrated — that 
is,  weighed  full  of  water.  To  this  sample  a  certain 
amount  of  water  is  added.  The  flask  is  then  exhausted 
of  air  by  suction  and  by  heating  for  eight  mintijes. 
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FIG.   15. 

Spiral  Pickers 

Stove  coal  from 
the  shakers  goes 
to  a  bank  of  spiral 
pickers  for  re- 
moval of  slate. 
The  agile  coal 
takes  the  outer 
course,  while  the 
slower  slate  trav- 
els close  to  the 
shaft  of  the  spiral. 
Passing  from  this 
picker  it  goes  to  a 
picking  head  for 
further  cleansing, 
and  thence  it 
descends  to  the 
stove-coal  pocket. 


Water  is  then  added  to  fill  the  flask.  The  flask  is  then 
weighed,  and  this  weight  will  be  that  of  the  flask  cali- 
brated when  full  of  water,  less  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  by  the  coal,  plus  the  weight  of  the  coal.  In 
the  formula  A  =  the  weight  of  the  flask  calibrated,  B 
^=  the  weight  of  the  coal  in  air,  and  C  =  the  weight  of 
the  flask  after  the  coal  and  water  have  been  added  to  it. 


it  was  found  that  on  the  average  the  ash  can  be  deter- 
mined by  this  method  within  one  per  cent  of  actual  ash 
content.  It  is  being  used  by  the  inspectors  for  con- 
demning coal  at  Weston  colliery,  the  ash  being  deter- 
mined before  the  car  leaves  the  siding. 


The  weight  of  water  displaced  ^  A   -\-  B  — 

c      .^  .^         weight  of  coal  used  B 

Specific  gravity  = 


C 


A  +  B -C        ~  A  +  B -C 

This  method  of  determining  specific  gravity,  being 
entirely  gravimetric,  eliminates  the  use  of  fragile  liquid 
measuring  apparatus,  such  as  burettes  and  pipettes,  and 
places  the  manipulation  within  the  reach  of  men  usually 
inspecting  coal. 

As  to  accuracy — the  entire  operation  depends  on  the 
relation  between  the  ash  and  the  care  with  which  the 
relation  is  determined.     For  the  work  at  this  colliery 


Great  Britain  is  proposing  to  save  three  to  four  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  per  year  for  export  and  other  purpose? 
by  using  the  tidal  power  of  the  Severn  Estuary,  which 
enters  the  Irish  Sea  just  south  of  Wales.  The  Civil  En- 
gineering Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has 
worked  out  the  scheme,  which  is  expected  to  provide 
over  half  a  million  horsepower  during  a  10-hr.  day  with 
a  peak  load  of  over  a  million  horsepower.  The  improve- 
ment will  provide  also  for  the  saving  of  a  detour  be- 
tween Newport  and  Bristol  oi  about  fifty  miles  and  for 
the  quadrupling  of  the  Great  Western  Ry.  line  when  re- 
quired. A  locking  basin  for  shipping  purposes  on  the 
Upper  Severn  also  will  be  provided. 


FIG.    16. 

Loading 
Chutes 

What  is  the  ad- 
vantage in  care- 
ful sizing  in  the 
breaker  if  care  is 
not  taken  when 
loading  the  coal 
into  rail I'oad  cars  ? 
This  plant  has 
chutes  to  carr>' 
the  coal  with  all 
due  care  from  the 
pockets  down  into 
the  car  tl.at  is  to 
receive  it. 
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Breaking  Down  Coal  Without  Use  of  Powder 

A  Process  Has  Been  Introduced  by  Which  the  Coal  Face 
Is  Slotted  Near  the  Roof — ^Nests  of  Hydraulic  Pistons  Are 
Placed  in  the  Slots  and  a  Water  Pressure  of  10,000  to  15,000  Lb. 
Per  Square  Inch  Forces   Down   the  Already   Undermined    Coal 

By  D.  Vance  Sickman 

Denver,  CoL 


COAL  extraction  consists  of  three  operations,  all 
of  which  in  the  future  will  be  done  by  machinery : 
First,  undercutting;  second,  breaking  down  of 
the  coal,  and  third,  loading.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  use  of  the  pick  and  shovel  will  soon  become  a  lost 
art,  and  the  use  of  powder  will  doubtless  follow.  All 
three  elements  of  a  purely  mechanical  process  of  extrac- 
tion are  now  in  general  use  except  breaking-down 
appliances.  In  these  not  a  single  advance  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  has  been  made  in  a  hundred 
years.  We  still  use  powder.  However,  after  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  experimentation  and  development 
mechanical  appliances  have  been  created,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  satisfactorily  break  down  the  coal  after 
it  has  been  undercut. 

Briefly  stated,  the  principle  employed  is  a  duplication 
of  a  natural  process  found  in  every  mine,  in  that  the 
coal  is  broken  down  by  developing  and  applying  what 
might  be  termed  an  "artificial  squeeze."  Everyone  has 
witnessed  the  effect  of  roof  pressure  on  a  pillar  or  a 
stump  and  has  observed  that  the  enormous  stress  im- 
posed by  the  slowly  settling  roof  has  completely  broken 
and  shattered  the  mass  of  coal  along  its  natural 
cleavages  or  slips.  This  same  effect  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  breaking-down  appliances,  with  the  added 
advantage  that  the  coal  is  first  undercut  and  the  forces 
being  applied  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  pro- 
duce certain  definite  results. 

Rectangular  incisions  are  cut  in  the  body  of  the  coal, 
one  near  each  rib,  and-' sometimes  one  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  These  are  made  parallel  with  and  as  near 
the    roof    as    possible,    those    near   the    rib    being    cut 


parallel  to  it  and  close  to  the  corner  of  the  room.  Where 
the  coal  has  the  usual  cleavage  planes  and  slips,  the 
center  incision  is  not  necessary,  as  the  coal  in  that  case 
will  break  down  readily  from  rib  to  rib.  The  machine 
used  for  cutting  these  incisions,  or  slots,  is  self-con- 
tained and  self-propelled. 

It  consists  of  a  traveling  bed  plate  provided  with  a 
caterpillar  of  the  chain-track  type,  which  can  be  driven 
from  place  to  place  in  the  mine  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  tractor  is  driven  on  a  farm.  When  desired,  it  can 
be  run  on  the  rails.  The  slots  are  made  by  a  cutter 
bar  of  standard  design  mounted  on  this  traveling  bed 
plate  and  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  easily  raised  or 
lowered,  adjusted  in  position  for  cutting  the  slots,  and 
then  locked  in  place. 

Sumping  is  the  only  work  required  of  this  bar — that 
is,  it  is  simply  inserted  and  withdrawn,  cutting  the 
incision  in  less  than  3  min.  after  the  machine  is  locked 
in  position.  The  slots  are  cut  to  approximately  the 
same  depth  as  the  undercut.  The  standard  height  of 
kerf  is  4|  in.,  and  by  simply  changing  the  width  of 
the  cutter  bar  its  width  is  varied  to  suit  conditions. 
On  the  standard  machine,  cutter  bars  18,  24  or  32  in, 
wide  can  be  used. 

This  slotting  machine  is  simply  the  combination  of 
two  old  and  highly  perfected  devices — the  chain-track 
type  of  tractor,  and  the  undercutting  machine,  simpli- 
fied and  modified,  for  cutting  an  incision  near  the  roof 
instead  of  underneath  the  coal.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions of  operation  in  a  6-ft.  bed  three  men  will  cut 
in  eight  hours  on  the  average  the  required  number  of 
slots  for  breaking  down  250  to  300  tons  of  coal. 


COAL  IS  UNOKROUT,  SLOTS  ARE  CUT  NEAR  ROOF  BY  MACHINE,  AFTER  WHICH  COAL  IS  FORGET*  DOWN  BY 

WATER  PRESSURE 
^    till  IT*"''"*?.  ^V'  ?"**'  '*?  "°^  sliatferod  but  broken  off  !n   larpe   pieces  such   as  ■will   produce  sizes  well   s\nted  for 
o<'nifstlo-fuo    market.     The  water   is  mken   throu,'h  a  pipe  line  made  up  of  several  short  joints.    This 
Ki\es  a  iioxible  pipe  and  one  fully  capable  of  susaininsr    the    10  000    to    15,000    lb.    pressure    per 

sq.ln.  under  which  tlie  pressure  bars  operate. 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  COAL  AT  FACE  WITH  SIDE  VIEW  OF  HYDRAULIC   PUMP 

The  cross  section  is  taken  through  one  of  the  slots  and  shows   the   expanding   bars    in    place.      Ten    gallons  will   mine 

1,000  to  5,000  tons  of  coal.     At  the  rear  of  the  wagon   is   a  tank  which    carries   that  quantity  of  water.      The 

pressure  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  bear  more  on  the  front  or  rear  of  the  coal  and  so  as  to  afford  pressure 

at  the  front  or  back  first,  as  may  be  desired.     One  bar  is  used  for  shearing  the  coal  off  the  back  wall 

of  support  and  the  other  shears  the  coal  off  the  rib  wall. 


Into  these  rectangular  incisions  is  inserted,  in  suc- 
cession, a  rectangular  hydraulic  expanding  bar  made 
in  two  sections,  each  section  containing  pistons  which 
may  be  forced  outward  by  water  pressure.  The  bar 
is  rectangular  in  cross-section,  being  4i  in,  in  depth  by 
51  in.  wide,  the  length  depending  on  the  number  of 
pistons  used.  The  shorter  section  of  the  bar,  containing 
from  three  to  six  pistons,  depending  on  the  size 
employed,  is  inserted  first. 

This  section  is  pushed  to  the  extreme  inner  end  of 
the  incision  and  placed  parallel  to  the  back  wall  of 
support,  immediately  above  the  termination  of  the 
undercut.  The  long  section  of  the  bar,  containing  from 
five  to  eight  pistons,  is  then  inserted  and  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  section  and  parallel  to  the 
rib,  directly  above  the  extreme  side  of  the  undercut, 
at  the  side  of  the  room. 

Water  for  ejecting  the  pistons  is  conveyed  to  the  bar 
from  a  high-pressure  hydraulic  pump  through  folding 
steel  tubing,  each  section  of  which  ia  22  in.  long. 
The  sections  are  joined  together  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cially designed  flexible  universal  joint.  This  tubing 
may  be  folded  up  like  a  clothes  rack.  Connection  from 
the  high-pressure  pump  to  the  bar  can  be  made  of  any 
length,  from  a  few  inches  up  to  24  ft. 

Withstands  Fifteen  Tons  to  Square  Inch 

This  folding  steel  tubing  is  practically  indestructible 
and  solves  one  of  the  big  problems  in  this  process 
of  mining,  as  it  permits  of  water  being  conveyed  at 
extreme  pressure  from  the  pump  to  the  bar.  A  24-ft. 
length  of  this  tubing  weighs  approximately  42  lb.  and 
will  withstand  a  water  pressure  of  30,000  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  normal  pressure  employed  is  10,000  lb.  per 
square  inch. 

The  entire  equipment,  however,  is  designed  for  using 
water  at  15,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  if  such  a  pressure 
is  required.  All  parts  have  an  ample  factor  of  safety. 
The  pump  is  of  standard  design,  suitable  for  delivering 
a  constant  volume  of  water,  and  the  bars  are  of  proper 
size  for  developing  the  necessary  expansive  forces. 

The  expanding  bars  are  furnished  in  four  sizes.  The 
smallest  develops  a  total  expansive  force  of  1,000,000 
lb.  and  the  largest  a  force  of  2,500,000.  The  pistons 
have  large  flat  bearing  surface  to  prevent  indentation. 


The  thickness  of  bed,  character  of  coal  and  other  local 
conditions  determine  the  size  of  bar  to  be  used.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  bar  developing  1,500,000  lb.  of 
expansive  force  unfailingly  will  break  down  coal  9  to 
10  ft.  in  thickness. 

Can  Control  Pressure  on  Coal  at  Will 

The  ejection  of  each  piston,  or  set  of  pistons,  in  the 
two  sections  of  the  bar  is  controlled  by  means  of 
external  valves,  so  that  certain  pistons  or  sets  can  be 
retarded  relative  to  the  others,  or  ejected  progressively, 
thus  at  will  producing  a  combination  of  fracturing 
forces  suited  to  local  conditions.  These  can  be  made 
to  break  and  shatter  the  mass  of  coal  to  the  extent 
desired.  The  expanding  bars  are  comparatively  light  in 
weight,  the  longest  section  of  the  smallest  bar  weighing 
only  145  lb.,  while  the  longest  section  of  the  largest 
bar  weighs  192  lb.  As  each  section  is  placed  in  the  slot 
separately  these  weights  are  easily  handled. 

To  develop  such  enormous  forces  in  bars  of  these 
weights  necessitates  special  construction  of  the  pistons 
and  piston  chambers.  Each  piston  chamber  contains, 
in  reality,  two  telescoping  pistons  traveling  in  opposite 
directions,  one  being  ejected  upward  against  the  roof 
and  the  other  downward  against  the  coal.  The  effect 
of  this  construction  is  to  neutralize  internal  reactions 
tending  to  distort  the  bar — in  fact,  the  bar  itself  is 
subjected  to  a  maximum  internal  reaction  equal  to  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  expanding  force  exerted.  The 
bar,  all  parts  of  which  are  made  of  chrome  vanadium 
steel,  has  sufficient  rigidity  to  withstand  easily  this 
reaction  without  distortion.  The  total  expansion  of  the 
bar  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  coal  being  broken  down  and  toppled  over. 

Piston  Travels  Only  Required  Distance 

Each  piston  chamber  in  the  bar  is  provided  with 
an  internal  automatic  cut-off  valve  actuated  by  the 
movement  of  the  piston  at  the  instant  it  has  made  its 
proper  normal  outward  travel.  The  cutting  off  of  the 
water  supply  to  any  particular  piston  chamber  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  pressure  exerted  by  any  other 
piston. 

Powerful  springs  also  are  provided,  which  as  soon  as 
the  water  pressure  is  removed,  quickly  force  the  pistons 
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Major  Piston 


SIDE  BAR  WITH  SIX  MAJOR  AND  SIX  REACTION  PISTONS 
Note  the  pipes  which  distribute  the  pressure  to  the  pistons.     A  bar   of  this  size 

exerts  a  pressure  of  750  tons. 


back  into  their  chambers,  so  that  the  bar  automatically 
collapses,  and  can  be  readily  withdrawn  from  the  fallen 
coal.  These  springs  also  hold  the  pistons  firmly  within 
their  chambers  with  a  force  of  approximately  104  lb. 
when    in    their   collapsed    position. 

Numerous  other  details  of  construction  and  operating 
characteristics  make  this  bar  foolproof  yet  simple  and 
powerful.  This  bar 
utilizes  water  pres- 
sures for  larger  than 
those  created  in  any 
former  appliance 
designed  for  this 
purpose.  All  the 
b  r  e  a  k  i  n  g-d  own 
equipment,  consist- 
ing of  the  high-pres- 


lons  of  water  will  mine  1,000  to  5,000  tons  of  coal. 
As  the  enormous  forces  utilized  are  slowly  applied, 
those  exerted  by  the  short  section  of  the  bar.  lying 
parallel  to  the  rear  wall  of  support,  shear  the  body  of 
coal  off  squarely  at  the  termination  of  the  undercut, 
while  those  exerted  by  the  long  section  of  the  bar 
shear  it  squarely  at  the  rib.     At  the  same  time  these 


_  Rear  Hydraulic 
'    Expanding  Bar 


,s!de  Bar 


\  lain 


sure  hydraulic  pump  vertical  cross-section  of  slot,  showing  expanding  bars  with  control  box 

fko  fnWinn-  «+qo1  tiiV.  ""^  projections  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  side  bar  are  the  pistons   which,  traveling  in   opposite  dfrw- 
Lii*;  luiuiiig  hieei  lUD-  tions,   bring  pressure  on   the  roof  and  on  the  coal  below. 

ing,     the     hydraulic 


bar  and  all  accessories,  is  mounted  on  a  truck  to  facili- 
tate rapid  conveyance  about  the  mine.  This  permits  the 
breaking-down  process  to  follow  up  and  co-ordinate  with 
the  work  of  the  slotting  machine. 

Water  for  expanding  the  bar  is  carried  in  a  10-gal. 
tank  and  after  each  expansion  is  forced  back  and  used 
over  again.     The  only  loss  i.s  the  drippings.     Ten  gal- 

"idt  Bar  near 
'  Incision 


IIOIUZONT.M,  CROSS  SECTION  OF  SLOT 
Shows   how   the   n-nr  and   .xlde   l.ar.s   are  disposed.     C  oss    sections    of    the    water-supply    pipes    are    shown 
beinw    the    piprs   they   represent.      Note   that   the  upper   pipes   are    four   in   number   and   clustered 
around  a  central  core.    The  rear  bar  Is  fitted  with  a  siuRle  pipe. 


forces  follow  the  general  law  of  forces  applied  to  a 
non-homogeneous  mass,  as  they  are  shunted  oflF  along 
the  paths  of  least  resistance  throughout  the  coal,  and 
along  the  natural  cleavage  planes  and  slips — dissipating 
themselves  throughout  the  entire  body  of  coal,  vso  that 
when  it  finally  falls  it  is  broken  into  large  lumps  which 
are  readily  handled.  By  the  external  valves  which  con- 
trol the  pistons,  the 
workman  can  produce 
definite  shearing 
stresses  along  and 
parallel  to  the  walls 
of  support  and  also 
cause  the  body  of  coal 
to  be  broken  up  and 
shattered  to  almost 
any  degree  desired. 
The  result  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the 
squeeze,  but  with  the 
advantages  that  the 
application  of  force 
may  be  scientifically 
controlled.  The  most 
important  require- 
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ment  of  a  successful  mechanical  appliance  for  breaking 
down  coal  is  that  it  shears  the  material  off  squarely 
at  the  back  of  the  undercut  and  also  along  the  ribs, 
thus  maintaining  a  uniform  width  of  rooms  and  en- 
tries. Heretofore  no  form  or  type  of  mechanical 
appliance  has  ever  developed  adequate  force  to  perform 
this  function. 

Advantages  of  Eliminating  Powder  Are  Many 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
the  use  of  explosives  in  coal  mining  is  a  subject  on 
which  volumes  could  be  written.  It  effects  economies 
in  production  and  operation  that  are  astounding.  The 
possibility  of  its  ever  being  accomplished  has,  in  the 
past,  been  so  remote  that  few  engineers  have  seriously 
considered  the  changes  it  would  effect  in  the  coal 
industry. 

The  saving  in  life  and  property,  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  general  and  other  humane  and  altruistic 
features  are  apparent.  The  roof  fall  is  the  greatest 
danger  encountered  in  coal  mining.  Its  toll  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  accidents  combined.  Eliminate 
the  shattering  effect  of  explosives  upon  the  roof  strata 
and  the  accidents  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Also  remove 
the  powder  smoke  and  fumes  and  the  working  conditions 
become  more  healthful  and  pleasant. 

Economically,  the  use  of  powder  affects  every  item  of 
production  cost.  Less  timbering  is  required.  What 
timber  is  placed  is  never  blown  out.  Thus  losses  in 
output  are  avoided  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
resulting  roof  fall  is  eliminated.  A  saving  in  costs 
is  effected  through  the  elimination  of  shotfirers  and 
other  highly  paid  labor.  No  expense  is  incurred  for 
installing  and  maintaining  shotfiring  apparatus  and 
equipment.  Many  other  items  of  cost  are  reduced  and 
operating  advantages  obtained. 

Smoke  Makes  Steady  Work  Impossible 

Great  as  these  savings  are,  however,  the  chief  oper- 
ating advantage  is  that  resulting  from  continuous, 
uninterrupted  extraction.  It  requires  a  careful  study 
and  analysis  of  underground  operations  to  grasp  even 
partly  what  this  really  means,  for  it  effects  economies 
in  the  whole  art  of  coal  mining. 

A  brief  resume  of  its  significance  is  as  follows:  (1) 
The  output  may  be  maintained  constant  and  uniform 
for  every  hour  the  mine  is  operated.  This  will  result 
at  some  mines  in  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  at  least 
25  to  30  per  cent  without  any  advance  in  overhead 
costs.  (2)  Where  shooting  has  to  be  done  when  men 
are  out  of  the  mine  or  as  they  are  about  to  leave  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  coal  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day.  With  the  hydraulic  method  of  displacing  coal 
it  is  possible,  if  found  desirable,  to  work  the  full 
twenty-four  hours  continuously  and  so  decrease  the 
investment  in  development,  the  interest  and  the  main- 
tenance charges.  In  some  places  where  the  percentage 
of  recovery  is  low,  the  amount  of  coal  extracted  from 
a  given  developed  territory  may  increase  50  per  cent. 
Rooms  can  be  driven  up  in  less  than  half  the  time  now 
required  and  the  concentration  of  operations  for  a  given 
output  into  a  comparatively  small  area  will  prevent 
the  development  of  squeezes  on  both  room  and  chain 
pillars.  A  concentrated,  continuous  process  of  extrac- 
tion will  save  annually  more  than  one-half  the  coal 
now  lost  from  this  cause. 

(4)   Concentration    of    operations    also    permits    of 
better  supervision,  prevents  accidents,  results  in  greater 


output  per  dollar  invested,  and  by  increasing  efficiency 
effects  other  savings,  all  of  which  result  in  a  material 
lessening  of  production  costs.  (5)  New  territory  can 
be  developed  with  great  rapidity.  If  the  new  develop- 
ment work  is  well  concentrated  and  three  8-hr.  shifts 
are  employed,  entries  and  narrow  places  can  be  driven 
four  times  as  quickly  as  under  pre.sent  methods.  Many 
coal  companies  would  be  in  existence  today  and  paying 
dividends  had  this  been  possible  in  the  past. 

(6)  A  reduction  equaling  at  least  50  per  cent  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  slack  coal  produced.  In  the 
West  and  Middle  West  slack  is  more  or  less  of  a  byprod- 
uct, often  .sold  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  "dumped."  As  the 
average  proportion  of  slack  coal,  using  powder,  amounts 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  the  lump,  nut  and 
other  prepared  sizes  must  carry  the  burden  of  costs 
and  pay  profits,  if  any.  A  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
slack,  therefore,  materially  increases  the  mine-run  value. 
This  mechanical  process  of  extraction  reduces  the 
amount  of  slack  to  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  output, 
thus  effecting  an  increase  of  a  dollar  a  ton  in  the 
total  value  of  the  coal,  at  current  prices,  in  all  those 
Western  States  which  produce  coal  primarily  for 
domestic  consumption. 


A  Tourniquet  Made  Like  a  Trouser  Belt 

A  SIMPLE  device  for  bringing  pressure  upon  a 
severed  artery  and  stopping  bleeding  is  illustrated 
in  this  article.  It  can  be  used  in  cases  of  crushing 
or  bleeding  of  the  extremities  and  can  be  applied  over 
the  bare  skin  without  any  damage  to  the  tissues.  It 
also  can  be  placed  over  the  heaviest  clothing  and  it  will 
still  do  its  work  with   efficiency. 

The  ordinary  tourniquet  made  from  a  triangular 
bandage  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  coal  or  a  bolt  is 
apt  to  be  quite  painful  and  it  cannot  be  put  on  by  the 
man  who  is  injured  but  must  be  placed  in  position  by 
someone  else.  The  tourniquet  shown  is  comparatively 
painless  even  after  lengthy  application,  can  be  put  on 
by  the  patient,  who  also  may  slacken  or  release  it,  if 
necessary.  By  the  distributed  pressure  around  the  limb 
the  part  gradually  becomes  numb  and  relieves  the  pain 
of  the  patient  rather  than  increases  it. 

It  is  not  well  to  keep  the  pressure  of  any  tourniquet 
on  a  limb  longer  than  necessary,  as  gangrene  may  set 
in.      As    this    tourniquet    is    so    readily    released    and 


TOfUNMQrKT    WHU'H    CAN    BK   I'SKD   AS   A    BKLT 
Tliis  in.strum«>nt   gives  a   i)r<'S.>5ure  that  can   be  regulat.d   at  will 
ami   can   he   used    to   stop   the   blooil    In   a    tinser.   or   a    limb  or   to 
bintl    in    place    a    double    .<plint. 
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replaced,  there  is  no  disposition  to  keep  it  in  place  for 
an  excessively  long  time  and  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  patient  will  lose  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  before 
the  tourniquet,  when  once  released,  can  be  replaced. 

The  device  also  can  be  used  in  case  of  fractures  to 
maintain  the  position  of  emergency  splints.  Placed 
around  the  injured  limb  over  the  splints  and  above  and 
below  the  seat  of  fracture  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
exact  amount  of  pressure  to  hold  the  tisues  firmly  and 
yet  not  press  the  splints  sufficiently  to  injure  the  limb. 


As  the  tourniquet  is  in  the  shape  of  a  trouser  strap 
it  can  be  used  as  a  belt  by  the  first-aid  man,  so  that 
it  will  always  be  at  hand  ready  for  application.  This 
device  can  be  used  around  a  finger  or  around  the  waist, 
as  it  has  the  widest  of  latitude.  It  is  known  as  the 
Robinson  tourniquet,  and  under  that  name  two  of  these 
first-aid  instruments  are  required  by  the  Massachusetts 
law  to  be  placed  in  the  first-aid  kit  on  each  railroad 
train.  The  device  is  manufactured  by  the  American 
Standard  Tourniquet  Co.,  of  59  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Will  Germany  Nationalize  Coal  Mines  or 
Merely  Establish  New  Trusts? 

Trend  Away  from  Promised  State  on  Socialism — State  Mines  and  Industrial 
Plants  Unprofitable — ^Private  Mines  Make  Unheard-of  Profits^-Rathenau  Urges 
Thirty  Years  of  Cost  Plus — ^Lederer  Would  Exchange  Bonds  for  Stock  with 
Government  Operation — Stinnes  Advocates  Vertical  Trust  from  Mine  to  Market 

By  H.  0.  Herzog 

Berlin,  Germany 


OF  THE  various  economic  problems  which  occupy 
the  public  mind  in  Germany  the  nationalization 
of  coal  resources  is  the  most  prominent.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  working  classes 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  and  although 
strong  forces  have  been  and  are  still  at  work  to  keep 
the  matter  quiet  and  to  prevent  governmental  action 
being  taken  on  it  and  although  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  even  the  socialistic  leaders  are  acting  half-heartedly 
and  against  their  better  judgment,  the  radical  workers 
will  not  let  the  demand  die. 

The  government  as  a  condition  in  the  settlement  of 
the  various  disputes  arising  out  of  the  monarchist 
coup  last  March  pledged  its  word  to  take  the  nationali- 
zation of  coal  resources  in  hand  and  has  instituted  a 
committee  to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects.  This 
committee  has  been  at  work  for  considerable  time  with- 
out arriving  at  a  feasible  basis  for  legislation.  The 
evidence  is  not  favorable  to  nationalization.  Opponents 
of  government  ownership  are  able  to  bring  forward 
strong  arguments  against  it.  It  is  maintained,  for 
instance,  that  the  coal  mines  are  safer  in  private  hands 
than  in  those  of  the  government  as  long  as  political 
conditions  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  seized  by 
former  enemy  countries  as  security  for  war  debts. 

State  Minks  Cannot  Compete  with  Private 

More  tangible  arguments  are  supplied  by  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  in  the  conduct  of  nationalized  coal 
miiu's  and  in  the  operation  of  industrial  works  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  a  fact  that  the  collieries  owned  by  the 
Prussian  State  have  never  been  conspicuously  successful 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  ,and  they  now  need  a 
heavy  state  subsidy  to  keep  them  going,  although  neigh- 
boring mines  in  private  hands,  working  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  are  prospering.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  other  industrial  establishments  owned  by  the 
state,  formerly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  mate- 
rial   and    now    turned    into    peaceful    channels.      The 


"Reichswerke,"  or  State  Works,  at  Spandau,  which  com- 
prise plants  of  a  magnitude  surpassing  even  that  of 
the  Krupp  plants,  also  are  in  a  bad  way.  It  has 
often  been  proposed  to  sell  them  to  private  owners,  a 
procedure  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Austrian  government  with  regard  to  its  state  plants. 
Business  men  of  the  country  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  superiority  of  privately  owned  works  with  regard 
to  efficiency  and  economy  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  the  workmen  for 
nationalization  can  find  support  among  responsible 
politicians  and  business  men,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  concession 
to  the  socialistic  doctrines  prevalent  among  the  working 
classes  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  resources 
are  now  controlled  by  a  few  men  only,  who  have  accu- 
mulated enormous  wealth  and  assumed  an  overwhelming 
influence  in  the  business  life  of  Germany. 

Unheard-of  Profit  in  German  Coal  Industry 

The  reports  of  the  coal-mining  companies,  although 
full  of  complaints  with  regr.rd  to  expenses  and  working 
conditions,  show  profits  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  German  industry.  It  has  not  been  a  rare 
occurrence  for  plants  to  make  a  larger  net  profit  during 
the  last  business  year  than  their  whole  capital  amounted 
to,  a  state  of  affairs  which  the  companies  have  for  the 
most  part  made  less  conspicuous  during  the  year  by 
watering  their  stock. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  legitimate  right  of  the  coal 
magnates  to  accumulate  huge  profits,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly unwise  to  demonstrate  this  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  to  exhibit  the  power  behind  it  so  openly  as 
has  been  done.  It  added  fuel  to  the  political  strife  and 
created  ill-will  among  the  people,  most  of  whom  are 
not  blessed  by  good  fortune. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
clamor  for  nationalization  commenced  anew  and  that 
the  government  was   urged  with   all  vigor   to  proceed 
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in  the  matter.  The  government,  bound  by  the  promise 
given  last  March  and  warned  by  the  growing  unrest  of 
the  workers,  had  to  make  a  step  to  show  that  it  meant 
business. 

The  committee  which  is  commissioned  to  deliberate 
in  the  matter  has  been  urged  to  proceed  and  to  make 
its  deliberations  public.  This  committee  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  Reichswirtschaftsrat,  or  National 
Economic  Council,  and  the  Reichskohlenrat,  or  National 
Coal  Council.  It  consists  of  members  of  the  employers 
and  of  the  employed. 

Wants  Private  Operation  at  Cost  Plus 
The  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  has  taken  con- 
crete shape  in  several  proposals  which  may  be  classified 
in  two  groups.  In  the  first  group  stands  the  official 
proposal  as  compiled  by  Professor  Lederer,  national 
economist  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  as  an 
alternative  that  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  general  manager  of 
the  Actien  Electricitats  Gesellschaft.  These  two  pro- 
posals, although  different  in  details,  conform  in  the  main 
issue,  that  is,  that  the  total  coal  production  shall  at 
once  be  taken  over  by  the  state. 

They  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  government 
board  for  the  distribution  of  the  coal,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  proposal,  the  mines  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  state  and  the  owners  divested  of  all  pro- 
prietorship in  return  for  bonds  corresponding  to  the 
value  of  the  mines.  Dr.  Rathenau  proposes  to  leave  the 
mines  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  for  thirty 
years.  The  mine  owners  would,  however,  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  total  production  of  their  mines  at  cost 
price  plus  an  adequate  profit,  providing  for  a  premium 
on  increased  production  as  a  stimulus  in  this  direction. 
According  to  the  government  proposal  the  state  would 
have  to  operate  the  mines,  whereas  Dr.  Rathenau  gives 
perference  to  private  management. 

Most  prominent  in  the  second  group  is  the  proposal  of 
Stinnes,  the  German  coal  king  and  probably  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  astute  business  man  of  present-day  Ger- 
many, which  group  stands  in  entire  opposition  to  the 
other  two  proposals.  It  develops  quite  new  ideas.  Stin- 
nes is  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  mines 
by  the  state  would  mean  the  gradual  decline  and  ultimate 
ruin  of  German   coal   production. 

Large  Sums  Must  Be  Spent  to  Develop  Mines 
The  equipment  of  the  mines  is  run  down  and  in  many 
cases  not  up  to  modern  requirements.  The  time  is  not 
far,  he  maintains,  when  new  shafts  will  have  to  be 
sunk,  enormous  investments  being  needed  for  their 
upkeep,  not  to  speak  of  the  large  capital  needed  to  in- 
crease their  capacity.  Experience  has  shown,  he  says, 
that  operation  by  the  state,  with  its  apparently  unavoid- 
able red-tape  administration,  is  inevitably  unprogressive. 
He  proclaims  that  a  state  administration  will  be  unable 
to  cope  with  the  task  and  at  best  will  be  less  competent 
than  private  capital. 

Stinnes  recognizes  the  necessity  of  giving  the  work- 
1  men  a  share  of  the  profit.  He  wants  to  open  to  capable 
men  a  wider  career  than  they  now  have.  They  should 
be  singled  out,  he  asserts,  and  be  allowed  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  advancement.  This  opportunity  would 
create  that  spirit  of  ambition  among  workmen  which  is 
so  completely  lacking  where  plants  are  nationalized. 
In  place  of  this  proposal  he  would  suggest  that  private 
enterprise  be  retained,  and  he  asserts  that  the  remedy 
for  present  conditions  lies  not  in  nationalization  but  in 


co-operation.  His  conclusions  in  thi,-  matter  are,  he 
says,  based  upon  the  requirements  of  practical  business 
life. 

A  Chain  from  Mine  to  Finished  Product 

Stinnes  starts  with  the  idea  that  co-operative  com- 
bines should  be  formed  embracing  large  coal  consumers 
like  gas  works,  electric  plants,  waterworks,  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  coal  mines  sufficient  for  their 
supply.  Each  of  these  groups  should  have  a  board  which 
would  regulate  prices  and  distribution  and  in  these  the 
consumers  should  have  the  majority.  He  further  sug- 
gests that  the  consumers  should  gradually  assume  con- 
trol of  the  coal  mines  by  exchanging  the  coal-mine  stock 
for  their  own. 

Such  co-operative  combines  properly  grouped  by 
geographic  districts  should  further  include  small  indi- 
vidual consumers,  industrial  plants  and  the  like.  He 
suggests  that  larger  manufacturing  plants  should  form 
similar  combines  among  themselves  with  a  number  of 
coal  mines  sufficient  for  their  requirements,  whereas  the 
large  plants  should  merge  with  coal  mines  independently 
of  the  rest. 

Alliance  to  Avert  Wastage  of  Effort 

No  mention  is  made  of  an  intention  to  develop  even 
further  this  process  of  welding  together  producers  and 
consumers  but  no  doubt  it  has  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
idea  prevails  that  the  enormous  energy  now  wasted  by 
all  manufacturers  to  procure  fuel  and  raw  material  can 
be  saved  by  linking  together  the  chain  of  production 
from  the  producer  of  coal  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
finished  product.  The  combines  which  Stinnes  seems 
to  have  in  his  mind  would,  therefore,  comprise  coal 
mines,  iron  and  steel  works,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  of  finished  articles.  It  is  said 
that  such  combines  would  have  all  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical power  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time  and  the  future  and  that  every  member  would 
benefit  by  the  activity  of  the  others. 

Will  Consumer  Be  Swallower  or  Swallowed? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  Stinnes  has  many 
winning  features,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  there  are  great  dangers  lurking  behind.  While 
apparently  Stinnes'  proposal  would  give  the  consumers 
control  of  the  coal  production,  it  is  feared  in  many 
quarters  that  events  would  march  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— that  is,  that  the  coal  producers,  being  in  the 
stronger  position,  would  assume  control  of  the  finishing 
stages.  It  can  readily  be  believed  that  astute  business 
men  like  Stinnes,  whose  strength  is  largely  based  on 
his  coal-mine  possessions,  would  not  be  averse  to  assist- 
ing such   a  development. 

Meanwhile  his  ideas  are  strongly  advocated  among 
the  large  industrial  leaders,  and  moreover  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  acting  upon  them  already  without 
awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  nationalization  problem. 
What  Stinnes  is  evidently  striving  at  is  the  formation 
of  trusts  between  coal  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  finished  articles.  During  the  last  month  quite  a 
number  of  such  trusts  have  been  formed. 

The  largest  of  them,  called  the  Rhein-Elbe  Union, 
is  Stinnes'  own  work.  It  comprises  firms  of  such  mag- 
itude  as  the  Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerksgesellschaft, 
the  Deutsch-Luxemburgische  Bergwerksgesellschaft  and 
the  well-known  steel  works  of  Gebriider  Bohler,  to 
which   has   lately    been   added   the   Muhlheimer   Berg- 
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Breathing  of  a  Sealed  Abandoned 
Section  of  a  Mine 

Observed  Change  of  Breathing  in  an  Abandoned  Section  of  a 
Mine  That  Had  Been  Sealed  Off  for  a  Long  Period,  Caused 
Probably  by  a  Fall  of  Roof  Within  the  Section  That  Released 
a  Large  Quantity  of  Gas  Contained  in  the  Overlying  Strata 


FOLLOWING  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  editor  when  replying  to  the 
inquiry  I  sent  to  Coal  Age  a  short  time 
since  and  which  appeared  in  the  issue, 
Dec.  30,  p.  1336,  I  am  now  sending  the 
additional  information  asked. 

In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  mean 
that  one  end  of  the  sealed  panel  was 
still  open.  As  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure,  the  sealed  section  to  which  I 
referred  consists  of  about  twenty  rooms 
driven  off  from  a  pair  of  headings 
known  as  the  third  and  fourth  north 
off  the  main  west  entries. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  this  sec- 
tion were  very  bad.  The  roof  was  fall- 
ing continually  and  the  coal  became  so 
low  that  it  was  finally  decided  to  aban- 
don the  headings,  which  were  closed  and 
sealed  some  two  years  ago.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  figure,  there  were  two 
seals,  a  solid  4-ft.,  concrete  stopping 
being  constructed  in  the  mouth  of  each 
heading. 

Two-Inch  Pipe  and  Valve  Built  in 
Stopping  To  Test  the  Air 

Built  into  one  of  these  seals  is  a  2- 
in.  pipe  having  a  2-in.  valve,  which  the 
fireboss  is  supposed  to  open  each  morn- 
ing when  making  his  examination  of 
the  mine,  and  observe  whether  the  air 
is  drawing  in  or  blowing  out  of  the 
section.  The  mine  is  ventilated  on  the 
blowing  system,  and  an  air  current  of 
75,000  cu.ft.  per  min.  is  passing  the 
seals  on  the  main  intake  of  the  mine. 

Recently,  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  observing  the  change  that  'ook  place 
suddenly  in  the  breathing  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  tests  showed  that,  for  nine 
consecutive  days,  air  was  being  drawn 
into  the  section.  Then,  for  five  consecu- 
tive days  following  this,  the  tests 
showed  air  or  gas  was  being  blown  out 
from  the  place. 

My  previous  letter  failed  to  state 
that  this  change  in  breathing  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  any  change  in  the  cir- 
culation in  the  mine,  which  remained 
constant  throughout  the  period  of  the 
tests.  Also,  there  are  no  breaks  ex- 
lending  to  the  surface  that  would  give 
v-ent  to  the  atmosphere  within  the 
sealed  portion.  In  this  mine,  the  floor 
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and  top  are  good  and  there  is  400  ft. 
of  cover  overlying  the  seam. 

What  may  be  of  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  over- 
laid with  about  5  ft.  of  black  slate 
above  which  is  a  layer,  about  20  in. 
thick,  of  what  we  call  in  this  field  a 
"steel  band."  There  is  practically  no 
gas  in  the  floor  or  the  coal;  but  gas 
comes  from  the  roof  when  the  slate 
breaks    up    to    this    steel    band. 

m 


It    is 


Main  YJesf  Headings 

PLAN   OF   SEALED  SECTION  SHOWINC. 
POSITION"  OF  THE  SEALS 

only  then  that  we  are  at  all  troubled 
with  gas.  The  coal  will  average  7  ft. 
in  height  throughout  the  rnost  of  the 
mine.  I  am  still  hoping  for  some  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
change  observed  in  the  breathing  of 
the  sealed  section.  Fireboss. 

Bruceville,  Ind. 

[The  statement  of  this  correspondent 
that  gas  is  set  free  when  the  slate 
breaks  to  the  so-called  "steel  band" 
points  to  the  probable  cause  for  the 
change  observed  in  the  breathing  of  the 
section  from  "drawing  in"  to  "blowing 
out,"  the  last  five  days  of  the  test. 


The  mine  being  ventilated  on  the 
blowing  system,  the  natural  breathing 
of  a  sealed  section  would  be  inward, 
owing  to  the  mine  pressure  being  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  Even  under  a 
400-ft.  cover  there  is  a  continuous 
drainage  of  gas  from  the  overlying 
strata  to  the  surface. 

It  is  quite  possible,  indeed  probable, 
that  a  heavy  fall  of  roof  occurred  in 
the  abandoned  section  of  this  mine, 
about  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine  days 
of  the  test.  Such  a  fall  of  roof  would 
release  a  large  volume  of  gas  within 
the  area  and  cause  the  outflow  of  gas 
and  air  from  the  sealed  section  into  the 
mine,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
in  the  strata  being  somewhat  above  the 
mine  pressure. 

This  is  the  most  plausible  reason  we 
can  give  for  the  observed  change  in  the 
breathing  of  the  section.  On  conditions 
again  approaching  normal,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  breathing  of  the  section 
will  again  become  inward,  which  is  the 
natural  condition  in  the  blowing  system 
of  ventilation. — Editor.] 


ANOTHER    LETTER 

The  sealing  of  abandoned  ivor kings  is 
here  described  as  foi^ning  a  "gas 
magazine"  that  ivould  endanger  the 
mine  and  the  men  employed  therein. 
Ventilating  such  abandoned  work- 
ings by  a  separate  air  split  is 
strongly  advocated  as  a  measure  of 
safety. 

REFERRING  to  the  interesting  in- 
quiry and  reply,  regarding  the 
breathing  of  a  sealed  portion  of  a  mine. 
Coal  .Age,  Dec.  30,  p.  1336,  permit  me 
to  offer  a  few  comments  that  may  be 
helpful. 

The  suggestion  of  the  editor  that  the 
system  of  ventilation  employed,  whether 
exhausting  or  blowing,  is  of  importance 
is  true  and  agrees  with  my  own  observ- 
ation and  experience  in  such  cases.  I 
have  found,  also,  that  the  movement 
of  trips  of  cars  in  the  entries  and  of 
cages  in  the  shaft  affect  the  flow  of 
gas  from  a  sealed  section  of  a  mine  and 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

However,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
fireboss  to  worry  over  the  conditions  he 
has  described.  No  real  danger  can  re- 
sult from  the  outward  breathing  of 
.<uch  a  section,  provided  a  fair  current 
of  air  is  kept  in  circulation  passing  the 
seals  and  conducted  at  once  into  the 
main  return  airway. 

In  my  own  practice  I  never  care  to 
close  up  or  seal  off  an  abandoned  area. 
I  believe  it  provides  a  gas  magazine 
that  must  always  be  a   menace  to  the 
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safety  of  the  mine.  A  far  better  plan 
is  to  ventilate  such  abandoned  work- 
ings by  a  separate  air  split,  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
any  live  workings  on  its  way  out. 

Observation  proves  that  gas  continues 
to  drain  from  the  strata  in  a  mine  in 
constantly  decreasing  quantity,  as  time 
passes.  I  know  of  many  old  workings 
where  no  gas  can  be  found  at  present, 
and  yet  five  years  ago  the  same  places 
generated  so  much  gas  that  the  mine 
would  fill  in  less  than  24  hours  if  it 
became  necessary  to  shut  down  the 
fan  for  repairs.  The  great  feeders 
that  formerly  supplied  the  gas  have 
since  become  exhausted. 

Gas  Accumulates  Rapidly 

In  one  case,  during  the  development 
of  a  mine,  a  circulation  of  500,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.  was  required  to  keep  the 
workings  safe.  It  was  found  that,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  ven- 
tilating fan,  gas  accumulated  so  rapidly 
that  a  man  with  a  safety  lamp  could 
not  keep  ahead  of  the  gas  at  an  ordi- 
nary walk. 

An  experience  of  24  years  in  such 
mines  confirms  my  belief  that  the  safest 
plan  to  adopt  is  to  ventilate  all  aban- 
doned areas  in  such  a  maner  as  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  any  dangerous 
quantity  of  gas  within  them.  If  sealed 
off,  such  areas  are  liable  to  develop  a 
heavy  roof  fall  that  would  drive  the 
gas  out  into  the  live  workings. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am 
opposing  the  sealing  off  of  any  section 
of  a  mine  where  such  action  is  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  fire  or  other  cause. 
I  am  only  speaking  against  confining 
a  dangerous  enemy,  such  as  gas,  in  a 
prison  from  which  there  is  every  op- 
portunity for  it  to  escape  and  do  seri- 
ous damage. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  an  excel- 
lent plan  is  to  sink  boreholes  from  the 
surface,  by  which  to  drain  the  gas  from 
such  areas  and  prevent  its  accumula- 
tion in  the  mine.  However,  where  bore- 
holes for  that  purpose  pass  through 
overlying  seams  it  is  necessary  that 
their  location  be  carefully  designated 
on  the  mine  map,  and  the  coal  around 
each  hole  reserved  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  into  the  upper  workings 
from  the  mine  below.  Many  serious 
accidents  and  explosions  have  occurred 
from  this  cause. 
Plains,  Pa.  Richard  Bov^^N. 
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Working  Contorted  Coal  in  the 
State  of  Washington 

Roadways  driven  in  the  strata  mider- 
lying  the  coal  and  rock  chutes  driven 
up  to  reach  the  seatn  often  prove  an 
advantage  when  the  measures  are 
badly  folded. 

jV/TY   attention   was    drawn   recently 
-^▼A  to  the  inquiry  of  P.   C.   Craven, 
<~^oal  Age,  Nov.  4,  p.  954,  in  which  he 
presents    a    sketch    showing    the    con- 
torted  condition   of  a   coal   bed  within 
his  district,  and  asks  for  suggestions  to 
economically  mine  a  bed  of  that  nature 
In  western  Washington  the  coal  beds 
are  ^-eatly  distorted  and  dip  at  angles 


varying  from  three  to  ninety  degrees 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  beds  are  over- 
turned. As  a  result,  various  systems 
of  mining  have  been  put  into  effect  in 
this  state  and,  while  some  of  them  have 
been  successful,  others  have  not. 

Mr.   Craven   speaks  of  a   heavy   roof 
pressure,     making     the     top     hard     to 
handle.     Judging  from  this,  it  would  be 
rather    difficult    to    maintain     haulage 
roads    within    the    seam    itself    and    it 
might  be  necessary  to  drive  these  road- 
ways in  the  strata  underlying  the  coal. 
This  may  seem  an  expensive  method  of 
developing   a    mine,    but    about    a    year 
ago   I   was   called   on   to  suggest   ways 
and  means  of  working  a  bed  that  had 
excessive  roof   and    floor   pressures,   so 
that    the    slopes    and    gangways    were 
heaving  and  squeezing  badly  and  had  to 
be  retimbered  frequently. 

A  room-and-pillar  system  had  been  in 
use  in  the  mine  but,  owing  to  the  poor 
results,  this  was  changed  to  a  longwall 
system    of    working    which    has    been 
running    now    for    about    four    months 
with  excellent  results.     Any  new  gang- 
ways   required    will    be    driven    in    the 
rock    at   a   distance   of   about    ten    feet 
below  the    coal.      Rock   chutes    will    be 
used  to  bring  the  coal  from  the  long- 
wall  face   to  the   rock  gangway.     This 
bed  dips  at  angles  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  degrees. 

Steeply-Pitching  Contorted  Coal 
IN  Washington 

In  this  state,  in  the  areas  where  the 
beds  are  dipping  from   seventy-five  to 
ninety  degrees,  a  chute-and-pillar  sys- 
tem has  been  used  to  advantage.   Chutes 
5  x  5  f t.  in  size  are  driven  up  on  the 
full  pitch  from  the  gangway,  a  distance 
of    thirty    or   forty   feet,    to    the    first 
crosscut.     These  chutes  are  driven   on 
forty  or  fifty-foot  centers.     Each  chute 
is  continued  on  the  full  pitch  for  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above   the  first  crosscut. 
In    some    instances,    it    is    then    driven 
diagonally  across  the  pitch,  so  that  the 
angle    of    the    chute    is    approximately 
forty-five  degrees. 

At  intervals  of  fifty  feet,  horizontal 
crosscuts  are  driven  connecting  the 
chutes.  After  a  series  of  chutes  have 
been  driven  to  the  boundary,  which 
might  be  a  barrier  pillar  or  a  surface 
pillar,  the  top  block  of  the  first  chute 
is  withdrawn,  sometimes  beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  block  and  placing  a  series 
of  cogs  below  the  chain  pillar.  At  other 
times,  the  block  is  attacked  from  one  of 
its  lower  corners. 

It  is   impossible   to   suggest   a   hard- 
and-fast   inile   for   the    conditions    con- 
fronting Mr.  Craven.     It  is  more  than 
likely    that   he   will    have   to    subdivide 
his  mine  into  panels,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  coal  and  the  degree  of 
pitch,  and  use  a   system  for  each  sub- 
division   that    will    meet    the    require- 
ments.    He  may  find  it  an  advantage 
in  some  instances  to  even  drive  chutes 
in  the  rock  to  attack  a  large  pocket  of 
coal,    provided    he    finds    that    a    chute 
driven  in   the   coal  squeezes  badly  and 
requires  too  much  timber. 

George  W.  Evans, 
Seattle,  Wash.        Mining  Engineer. 
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Competency  in  Shotfiring 

The     competency    of    shotfirers     i,     a 
greater  factor  /„  reducing  mine  acci- 

appliances.  •   '      i       / 

^TTENTIOX     was     called     not    long 

fCm  T  ■'(.  ^^   '"  o'"'""  ^^^^'"^n   anting 
from  Leckrone,  Pa.   iCoal  Age,  Sov.  4 

P_  Jo3>.   who  mentioned  several   points 

of  danger  and  urged  the  use  of  St 

apphances  m  connection  with  the  work 

of  shotfiring  m  m.nes.     It  is  my  belief 

however,  that  the  greatest  need  in     his' 

direction  is  to  secure  more  competency 

m  the  pei-formance  of  the  work      T^ 

often  It  happens  that  the  shotfirers  em^ 

tllTt  ''\'  ""^^  ''  "«  experience  Tn 
that  line,  having  been  chosen  without 
due^regard    to    the    importance    of   th^ 

reZe^t'i^W''    '^    shotfirers    in    this 

ber'^  of  r^i^rr  ''"'  '^  "  ^""^^  ""'"- 
forenien  Th  ''"^"''''  ^"^  ^"^^'^^ant 
loremen.     They  are  men  whose  exneri 

tT^flf  ""*  ^^'^"^^^  t«  ^he  responsS- 
ties  they  assume.  In  other  words  they 
are  young  on  the  job.  '      ^ 

What  Is  Needed 
An    inexperienced    mine    foreman    i<; 
very  apt  to  regard   the   work  of  sho 

thT„r  ''  '"'"  ^^^^  importance  than 
wni       ^r  assistant  foreman.     As  the 
vork  IS  done  after  the  men   have  left 
the    mine,    he    gives    the    inh    <■ 
hunkv  witv,  „   f        ■  ^^°    *°    some 

nunky  with  a   few  instructions  how  to 
proceed,  and  if  anything  happens  Tt  i^ 

TJlXlT'^  ^'^^  *^'  hunTdidU 
lollovv  the  foreman's  orders. 

gr^ate'r  'cn"'''f^  ""  "^^"^  ^^e  line  is  a 
W  th.  P"'""'^'  «^  """«  official.^ 
11  om  the  superintendent  down  Wha/ 
can  be  expected  of  a  foreman  placed  in 
tTer^-e  1"'"^  T'/"  ^^  has'no'^tliaS 
b/arSTnd  L^t^^is^^rs^"   ^C^aTirb^ 

ler?han%ims:iff  Ttl;  "noT  Jn'^  '"°^ 
nis  competency.  ^-^'"s   lo 


Night  School  Started  by  .4 
State  Mine  Inspector 
Realizing  the  growing  need  of  more 
competency  among  mine  officials    Rich 
ard     Maize,     district     mine     inspector 
Uniontown,    Pa.,    ha.    started    a    nieht 
school  for  any  in  his  district  iho  f re 
kno^r^  "'  improving  themselves  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  coal  mining 
It  would  be  well  if  all  our  mine  suief 

and'lt  th  """•'    '^"^^^'    ^-    ---P  e 
and  get  their  men  together  in  re-ular 

meetings  for  the  discussion  of  diff^ren 

branches  o    the  work.    The  resul    wou?d 

be   a    great    improvement,   and   helo     o 

systematize    the   work    and    r  duce    the 

number  of  accidents 

in^mlnd'?/^  superintendents.  I  have 
in    mind    at   present,    one   such   official 
who    according  to   his  own   statement 
would  rather  employ  a   hunkv  than  ar 
American   miner  for  the   work  of  fii- 
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bossing  or  shotfiring  in  the  mine.  It  is 
such  instances  as  this  that  cause  fric- 
tion among  the  workers  and  increase 
the  accident  list.  Many  American  min- 
ers would  rather  quit  any  day  than 
work  under  a  hunky. 

In  closing,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
this  mine  foreman  from  Leckrone,  who 
cites  an  instance  of  a  miner  coming 
from  the  powder  magazine,  holding  ten 
or  twelve  caps  loose  in  his  hand  and 
striking  his  head  against  a  low  trolley 
wire,  with  the  result  that  the  caps  were 
exploded  and  the  man  injured,  perhaps 
killed. 

The  incident  shows  that  the  mine 
foreman  in  charge  at  the  place  failed  in 
two  respects.  First,  he  should  not  have 
permitted  a  miner  to  receive  caps  at  a 
magazine,  without  they  were  placed  in 
a  box  for  carrying.  Second,  the  trolley 
wire  on  the  surface  should  have  been 
at  least  six  feet  above  the  rail  and  such 
an  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa.     Foreman. 

Natural  Advantages  Favor 
American  Mining 

Natural  advantages  favoring  the  min- 
ing of  coal  in  America  are  too  obvi- 
ously responsible  for  the  greater  pro- 
duction per  man  per  day,  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  to  per- 
mit of  doubt. 

WITH  the  kind  permission  of  Coal 
Age  and  its  readers  I  want  to 
reply  briefly  to  the  letter  of  V.  Frod- 
sham,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  Nov. 
4,  p.  952.  Mr.  Frodsham  tries  to  show 
that  superior  systems  employed  in  the 
mining  and  hauling  of  coal  in  this 
country  are  the  main  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  the  greater  output  of  the 
American  miner. 

In  doing  this,  he  practically  repeats 
the  arguments  of  G.  S.  Rice,  Apr.  15, 
p.  766,  which  started  this  discussion. 
In  my  opinion,  the  argument  of  the 
later  writer  is  no  more  logically  sound 
than  those  Mr.  Rice  first  advanced.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  natural  advan- 
tages surrounding  American  coal  opera- 
tions and  favoring  a  larger  output  of 
coal,  per  capita,  are  too  evident  to  re- 
quire any  extended  explanation. 

Depth  of  Hoist,  Length  of  Haul  and 
Thin  Coal  in  British  Mines 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  avi  rage  depth 
from  which  British  coal  must  he  hoisted 
is  50  per  cent  greater  than  that,  in  this 
country  ?  Is  it  not  equally  true  that 
the  distances  of  underground  haulage 
in  British  mines  exceed  American 
hnulago  by  :^0  or  40  per  cent?  Again, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  thick- 
ness of  British  coal  seams  is  but  one- 
half  of  that  in  this  country? 

No  one  will  say  that  these  arc  not 
potent  factors  in  the  production  of  coal 
at  a  low  cost  am]  in  large  cjuantity. 
The  scarcity  of  mine  timber  in  Eng- 
land, is  another  item  demanding  con- 
sideration, when  seeking  to  explain  the 
greater  output  of  American  miners. 
My  claim  is  that  these  natural  disad- 
vantages limit  the  producing  power  of 
British  miners. 


Again,  it  is  foolish  to  suggest  that 
coal  operators  in  Great  Britain  are  less 
willing  to  take  risks  that  would  in- 
crease their  production;  or  to  say  that 
their  systems  of  haulage  are  inferior 
to  those  in  this  country;  or  their  equip- 
ment in  the  mine  is  in  any  respect,  in- 
ferior to  American  practice. 

In  respect  to  haulage,  British  practice 
adopts  that  form  or  type  that  is  best 
adapted  to  the  varying  conditions.  The 
systems  in  use  in  Great  Britian  include 
endless-rope,  main-and-tail-rope,  engine- 
plane  and  combinations  of  these,  as 
seems  best  suited  to  the  conditions. 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  a  writer  in  the  March  (1917)  is- 
sue of  Mine  and  Quarry,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  United  Kingdom  had  about  the  same 
number  of  coal  mining  machines  at  work 
in  1914,  as  were  at  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1899,  when  there  were  3,093  ma- 
chines   in    Britain,    as   against   3,125    in    the 


United  States.  Our  seams  are  thicker  and 
the  natural  conditions  more  favorable  than 
in  British  mining.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  seams  we  mined  in  1899  averaged  twice 
the  thickness  of  those  mined  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1914.  The  figures  do  not  in  any 
way  reflect  on  British  colliery  management. 

Other  references,  in  Mr.  Frod- 
sham's  letter,  to  the  miners'  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  machines  in 
British  mining;  the  employment  of 
"putters"  for  pushing  the  coal  from  the 
face  to  the  gangway;  and  the  alleged 
willingness  of  American  operators  to 
incur  greater  risk  to  human  life,  need 
no  refutation.  The  first  two  of  these 
allusions  refer  solely  to  early-day  min- 
ing, and  are  only  to  be  found  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  at  the  present  time. 
Finally,  the  example  set  in  respect  to 
the  safety  of  mine  workers  might  well 
be  followed  in  American  mining. 

T.  J.  Shenton. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  Can. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Personnel  of  Anthracite  Examining  Boards 

Does  the  Anthracite  Mine  Law  Bar  Mine  Foremen  and 
Assistant  Foremen  from  Service  on  the  Three  Examin- 
ing Boards  for  the  Certification  of  Mine  Inspectors, 
Mine     Foremen,    Assistant     Foremen    and     Miners 


ALLOW  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
■  Coal  Age  and  its  readers  a  matter 
that  has,  for  sometime  past,  been  widely 
discussed,  but  without  airiving  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  Though  varying 
opinions  have  been  expressed,  the  fact 
remains  that  neither  mine  foremen  nor 
assistant  mine  foreman  have  ever  been 
appointed  on  any  of  the  three  examin- 
ing boards  provided  for  in  the  Anthra- 
cite Mine  Law. 

Regarding  the  board  for  examining 
candidates  for  the  position  of  mine 
inspector,  the  anthracite  law  reads: 

The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  be 
composed  of  three  reputable  coal  miners  in 
actual  practice,  and  two  reputable  mining 
engineers,  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
at  ttie  fir.>;t  term  of  court  in  each  year,  to 
hold  their  places  during  the  year.  (Art. 
2.    Soc.    4) 

Regarding  the  board  to  be  appointed 
to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  compe- 
tency and  fitness  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  mine  foremen  and  assistant 
mine  foremen,  the  same  law  reads: 

The  said  board  .shall  consist  of  the  dis- 
trict inspector  of  mines,  two  practical  min- 
ers and  one  owner,  operator  or  superin- 
tondcnt  of  a  mine.  The  said  inspector  shall 
act  cx-officio :  and  the  said  engineer  and 
owner,  opor.Ttor  or  superintendent,  shall  be 
appointed  in  like  manner  and  at  the  same 
timp  as  the  bn.Trd  of  examiners  for  candi- 
dates for  mine  inspectorship  under  this  act 
are  now  appointed.      (Art.   8,  Sec.   3) 

.A.gain.  regarding  the  Miner's  Exam- 
ining Board  to  be  appointed  to  exam- 


ine and  determine  the  qualifications  of 
persons  desiring  employment  as  miners 
in  any  anthracite  mine  in  the  state,  the 
law  reads: 

There  shall  be  established  in  each  of  the 
eight  inspection  districts,  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions,  a  board  ...  to  consist  of 
nine  miners,  who  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  board  to  examine 
mine  inspectors  are  now  appointed,  from 
among  the  most  skilfull  miners  actually 
engaged  in  said  business  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  who  must  have  had  five 
years'  practical  experience  in  the  same. 
The  said  persons  so  appointed  shall  each 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the 
date  on  which  their  appointment  takes  ef- 
fect.   (Act.  approved  July  15,  1897  ;  Sec.  2) 

The  law  last  named  gives  the  miners 
absolute  control  over  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  miners,  the  personnel 
of  the  board  consisting  of  "nine  min- 
ers," only.  It  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  a  man  shall  be  tried 
by  o  jury  of  his  own  peers,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  just  provision. 

Why  then,  let  me  ask,  are  not  mine 
foremen  and  assistant  mine  foremen 
eligible  under  the  law  for  appointment 
on  examining  boards  to  determine  the 
competency  and  fitness  of  candidates  for 
positions  in  their  own  class. 

There  might  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  mine 
foremen  and  assistant  foremen  being 
eligible  for  appointment  as  members 
of  a  board  to  examine  candidates  for 
the  position  of  mine  inspector,  although 
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the  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
"three  reputable  coal  miners  in  actual 
practice"  on  that  board. 

May  I  ask  that  this  question  be 
answered  in  Coal  Age  and  further  dis- 
cussed by  its  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
mine  foremen  and  assistant  mine  fore- 
man may  be  no  longer  discarded  as 
not  being  eligible  for  appointment  on 
anthracite  examining  boards. 

James  A.  Henningan. 

Pittston,   Pa. 


This  is  a  live  question  and  one  that 
should  call  for  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion by  all  classes  of  mine  workers,  from 
operators  and  officials  to  miners.  It  is 
true  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
mine  foremen  and  assistant  mine  fore- 
men have  not  received  appointments  on 
any  of  the  anthracite  examining  boards, 
while  holding  either  of  these  positions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  however, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Anthracite  Mine 
Law  that  can  be  correctly  construed  as 
barring  a  mine  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  from  appointment  and  service 
on  any  of  the  three  boards  mentioned  in 
this  inquiry. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
a  mine  foreman  or  an  assistant  mine 
foreman  is  a  "miner,"  in  the  meaning 


of  the  law,  the  same  as  though  he  was 
engaged  in  digging  coal  at  the  time 
when  seeking  appointment  on  an  exam- 
ining board. 

In  defining  the  meaning  of  the  sev- 
eral terms  used  in  the  anthracite  law, 
Article  18  of  the  law  thus  defines  the 
intended  meaning  of  the  term  "miner," 
as  used  in  the  law: 

Tlie  term  "miner"  means  the  person  who 
cuts  or  blasts  coal  or  rock  at  th<  face  of 
ii  gangway,  airway,  breast,  pillar  or  other 
working  place ;  also  any  person  engaged  at 
general  work  in  a  mine  and  qualified  to  do 
the  work  of  a  miner.      (Art.  18) 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman  is  "en- 
gaged at  general  work  in  a  mine"  when 
acting  in  his  official  capacity.  Also, 
one  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
candidates  for  either  of  these  positions 
is,  (Art.  8,  Sec.  2)  that  he  shall  have 
had  "at  least  five  years'  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  miner." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
opinions  expressed  in  Coal  Age,  by 
every  class  of  its  readers,  who  will 
doubtless  agree  that  the  failure  to  ap- 
point foremen  and  assistant  foremen  on 
examining  boards  is  an  unwarrantable 
slight,  though  not  intended  as  such,  but 
attributable  to  a  varying  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "miner"  in 
the   law. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen 
Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 
Question — //  the  rubbing  surface  of 
an  airivay  is  150,000  sq.ft.  and  a  ve- 
locity of  500  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  is 
maintained  by  a  ivater  gage  of  2  in., 
what  is  the  quantity  of  air  passing  per 
minute  ? 

Answer — The  question  should  read  a 
velocity  of  500  ft.  per  min.,  instead  of 
"500  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute."  A  water 
gage  of  2  in.  corresponds  to  a  pressure 
of  2  X  5.2  =  10.4  lb.  per  sq.ft.  The 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  is  then 
calculated  as  follows: 

Q  ^  ksv^  _  0.00000002  X  150,000  X  500^ 
p     ~  10.4 

=  36,057  cu.ft.  per  min. 

The  expression  ksv'  represents  the 
work  performed  on  the  air,  which  di- 
vided by  the  unit  pressure  gives  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation. 

Question — What  does  the  Anthracite 
Mine  Law  require  in  reference  to  tamp- 
ing bars  and  needles? 

Answer— The  law  (Art.  12,  Rule  30) 
forbids  the  use  of  an  iron-  or  steel- 
pointed  needle  in  blasting,  or  the  use 
of  an  iron  or  steel  tamping  bar,  unless 
the  end  of  the  bar  is  tipped  with  at 
least  6  in.  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal. 

Question — The  elevation  of  a  point 
in  the  roof  of  the  Red  Ash  Seam,  is 
—  27  ft.,  and  the  elevation  on  the  bot- 


tom of  the  Ross  Seam,  at  a  point  di- 
rectly above,  is  -\-180  ft.;  ivhat  is  the 
thickness  of  the  rock  between  the 
seams? 

ANSWEai — Assuming  that  these  seams 
are  level  or  nearly  so  at  this  point,  the 
thickness  of  rock  separating  them  is 
27  +  180  =  207  ft. 

Question — In  what  part  of  the  ivork- 
ings  of  a  mine  is  the  greatest  pressure 
required  for  the  removal  of  firedamp  or 
marsh  gas? 

Answe:r — In  general  a  firedamp  mix- 
ture, like  pure  marsh  gas  undiluted 
with  air,  is  lighter  than  the  mine  air, 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 
For  this  reason,  the  tendency  is  for 
either  of  these  gases  to  accumulate  at 
the  face  of  a  steep  pitch  and  in  rise 
workings.  The  removal  of  these  gases 
requires  a  higher  pressure  than  where 
the  gas  is  generated  in  dip  workings, 
since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tendency 
of  the  gas  to  rise  assists  in  its  removal. 

Question  —  (a )  Where  icoidd  you 
apply  the  water  gage  in  taking  a  read- 
ing? (b)  Will  the  reading  of  the  ivater 
gage  increase  or  decrease  as  the  ^vork- 
ings  extend,  other  cojiditions  remaining 
unchanged? 

Answer — (a)  The  proper  place  to 
take  a  reading  of  the  water  gage  is  on 
the  fan  drift,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  fan  as  to  obtain  a  steady  reading. 
If  this  is  not  practicable,  the  reading 
should  be  taken  on  a  brattice  or  door 


at  the  shaft  bottom  or  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  mine  entrance.  A  reading 
taken  on  the  fan  drift  shows  the  differ- 
ence between  the  atmospheric  pressure 
and  that  within  the  drift. 

This  difference  of  pre.ssure  is  the  unit 
of  pressure  producing  the  circulation 
and  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square 
foot.  Multiplying  this  unit  pressure  by 
the  sectional  area  of  the  fan  drift  give- 
the  total  resistance  of  the  mine  and 
the  two  shafts  expressed  in  pounds. 
When  the  reading  js  taken  at  the  shaft 
bottom  or  close  to  the  mine  entrance 
and  the  unit  pressure  multiplied  by  the 
sectional  area  of  the  airway,  the  result 
is  the  mine  resistance  only. 

(b)  As  the  workings  in  a  mine  are 
extended  and  the  rubbing  surface  in- 
creased, both  the  mine  resistance  and 
the  water-gage  reading  corresponding 
thereto  are  increased,  provided  other 
conditions  remain  the  same. 

Question  —  Specify  the  conditions 
that  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  secure 
good  ventilation  in  a  mine  employing  a 
large  number  of  men. 

Answer  —  The  Anthracite  Mine  Law 
(Art.  10,  Sec.  3)  requires  a  circulation 
of  not  less  than  200  cu.ft.  per  min.  for 
each  person  employed  underground,  and 
as  much  more  as  circumstances  may 
require.  Not  only  must  this  require- 
ment be  met  in  the  total  amount  of  air 
circulated,  but  the  mine  must  be  divided 
into  districts,  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment (Sec.  6)  that  not  more  than  75 
persons  shall  work  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  current  or  split  of  air.  The 
law  further  requires  (Sec.  7)  that  all 
air  passages  shall  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  permit  the  necessary  amount  of  air 
to  pass  at  a  velocity  that  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 450  ft.  per  min.  if  safety  lamps 
are  in  use,  except  in  the  main  intake 
or  return  airway. 

Question — Explain  fully  the  precau- 
tions necessary  in  the  charging  of 
storage-battery  locomotives  in  a  7nine. 

Answer — At  all  drift  or  slope  mines, 
the  work  of  recharging  storage-battery 
locomotives  should  be  done  outside  of 
the  mine.  At  shaft  mines  or  where 
recharging  stations  must  be  located 
underground,  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  place  well  ventilated 
and  exclude  open  lights.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  see  that  the  cur- 
rent is  shut  off  pi'omptly  when  the  bat- 
teries are  fully  charged.  If  this  is  not 
done  and  the  batteries  are  permitted 
to  become  overcharged,  hydrogen  gas  is 
set  free  and  there  is  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  forming,  which  may 
cause  an  accident  when  lerst  expected. 

Question  —  Assuming  five  feet  per 
second  to  be  the  proper  velocity  for  air 
to  travel,  ivhat  must  be  the  size  of  a 
road  when  the  quantity  of  air  amotints 
to  24,000  cu,ft.  per  min.? 

Answer — A  velocity  of  five  feet  per 
second  is  equal  to  5  X  60  =  300  ft.  per 
min.  Taking  this  as  the  average  velocity 
of  the  air  current,  the  sectional  area 
of  the  airway  must  be  24,000  -^  300  = 
80  sq.ft.,  which  corresponds  to  an  air- 
way 8  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide. 
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Scientific  Classification  to  Rehabilitate 
Good  Name  of  American  Coal  Abroad* 

Limits  Must  be  Sufficiently  Narrow  to  Give  Satisfactory  Index  of 
Quality  and  Inspire  Confidence  in  Our  Coal — Accurate  Classifica- 
tion Declared  To  Be  to  the  Advantage  of  Buyer  and  Producer. 

By  0.  P.  HooDf 


THE  foreign  buyer  of  American  coals  is  confronted 
by  a  great  variety  and  is  furnished  no  ready  means 
of  judging  their  quality.  We  have  no  classification 
held  within  narrow  limits  on  which  he  may  depend. 
He  must  buy  from  certain  pools  whose  general  quality 
is  represented  to  be  shown  by  certain  analyses,  but  the 
tolerance  and  range  of  quality  which  may  be  expected 
are  not  available  to  him.  The  result  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  building  up  a  high  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can coal  quality.  Domestic  users  of  coal  also  would 
appreciate  a  closer  grading  of  coal,  so  that  good  coal 
classification  is  needed  both  at  home  and  abroad  if  we 
are  to  build  up  a  satisfied  domestic  and  export  trade. 

The  great  advantages  to  transportation  that  result 
from  pooling  similar  coals  are  so  real  that  the  practice 
probably  has  come  to  stay.  The  interests  of  the  pooling 
method  are  best  met  by  the  smallest  number  of  classes 
of  coal  that  will  suffice,  while  the  buyer  desires  coal  of 
uniform  quality  within  rather  narrow  limits  as  to  vola- 
tile matter,  ash,  heating  value,  size  and  stocking  ability, 
requiring  greater  subdivision  of  classes.  The  buyer 
probably  was  best  served  when  he  received  his  coal  from 
a  single  mine  through  well-tried  producing  and  selling 
channels,  but  this  has  proved  to  be  extravagant  in  trans- 
portation and  handling  facilities. 

Scope  of  Scheme  of  Classification 

In  any  scheme  of  classification  there  must  be  as  wide 
a  variation  as  the  purchaser  can  allow  and  as  narrow  a 
range  as  practicability  will  permit.  At  present  there  is 
no  better  basis  of  classification  than  chemical  analyses 
and  heating  value  coupled  v/ith  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  the  coal  comes.  While  this  leaves  much 
unsaid  and  much  to  be  desired,  it  is,  nevertheless,  much 
better  than  simple  trade  names,  fashion,  opinion  or 
prejudice. 

Such  classifications  as  we  have  had  use  such  analyses 
as  a  basis  of  grouping  min^\  I  wish  to  show  in  this 
paper  just  what  quality  of  coal  has  been  included  in 
previous  classifications,  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the 
practice  and  to  outline  a  method  whereby  a  mere  satis- 
factory condition  may  be  brought  about. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  sampled  and  analyzed  for 
our  own  and  foreign  governments  a  great  deal  of  export 
coal.  These  records  extend  back  ten  years  and  the  num- 
ber of  analyses  and  the  quantitie;-  involved  are  such  as 
to  fairly  represent  the  actual  fact:  In  the  accompany- 
ing figures  three  essential  characteristics  are  shown  for 
each  of  three  classifications  or  grades  of  coal. 

Class  A  refers  to  an  old  and  well-known  classifica- 
tion with  most  of  the  analyses  referring  to  pi*e-war 
conditions.    It  has  received  a  name  that  carries  weight 

•Pvibll.^hed  by  pormlssion  of  tluMlirootor  of  (h«»  Bureau  of  Mines, 
tc'hicf  ino<  liimlt  Ml  fiiglnoer,   Bureau  of  Mines. 


and  a  favorable  differential  in  price.  Classifications  B 
and  C  refer  to  a  classification  in  use  at  present,  which 
is  being  judged  as  American  coal  by  the  foreign  buyer. 

Mines  in  class  A  were  selected  as  a  result  of  the 
analyses  of  mine  samples  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  sampling  and  analysis  of  the  coal  as  delivered.  In 
classes  B  and  C  the  contributing  mines  have  supposedly 
been  grouped  according  to  analyses  of  the  product  and 
a  system  of  visual  inspection  has  been  maintained.  In 
the  accompanying  figures  each  plotted  point  indicates 
the  quality  of  from  one  to  five  thousand  tons  of  coal 
and  is  itself  often  an  average  of  several  samples.  In 
class  A  about  half  of  the  samples  were  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  sampling  of  the  other  half 
was  done  under  standards  set  up  by  the  bureau.  In 
classes  B  and  C  the  sampling  was  all  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.     All  analyses  were  made  by  the  bureau. 

In  Fig.  1,  2  and  3  the  heating  value  of  the  coal  from 
mines  in  each  of  the  three  classes  is  shown.  The  ver- 
tical ordinates  represent  the  number  of  analyses  which 
came  within  a  range  of  100  B.t.u.'s — that  is  to  say,  of 
all  the  analyses  obtained,  twenty-four  fell  within  the 
range  between  14,600  and  14,700  and  two  fell  within 
the  range  13,900  to  14,000.  In  class  A  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  by  far  the  greater  number  of  analyses  showed 
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FIO.   3.      I'LASS  O 
In  these  figures  tlic  iiesiting-  value  of  ooal  in   the  thi-ee  classifl- 
eatioTis,    A,    B,    and    C    described    in    this   article,    is   plotted   with 
relation  to  the  number  of  samples  falling:  within  a  range  of   100 
H.t.u. 
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FIG.   6.      CLASS  C 

In  these  figures  the  pei'centage  of  ash  in  t)ie  same  samples  a.« 
shown  in  the  three  classiflcations.  A,  B  and  C,  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3 
is  shown. 

a  heating  value  above  14,500,  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  scattering  values  below  that  figure,  so  that 
the  total  range  is  1,000  B.t.u.'s  or  about  7  per  cent.  A 
buyer  of  this  coal  stood  one  chance  in  five  of  getting 
coal  of  the  lower  value.  In  class  B  the  values  are  seen 
to  range  between  12,400  and  13,700,  a  variation  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  heating  value.  Class  C  is  of  the  same 
coal,  but  with  better  preparation.  If  this  coal  were 
classified  on  a  basis  of  heating  value,  this  plotting  would 
show  where  practicable  limits  might  be  drawn  and  what 
coal  should  receive  special  attention  from  the  inspec- 
tor. 

In  Figs.  4,  5  and  6  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  same 
samples  is  shown.  While  in  class  A  there  is  an  evident 
attempt  to  keep  below  7  per  cent  in  ash,  there  are  a 
number  of  analyses  up  to  10  per  cent.  In  class  B  the 
ash  varies  from  7  to  17  per  cent.  It  would  appear  that 
in  general  this  coal  might  be  expected  to  maintain  a 
quality  having  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  ash,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  40  per  cent  of  the  shipments  contained 
more  than  10  per  cent  ash  and  23  per  cent  more  than 
12  per  cent  in  ash.  The  ash  content  in  class  C  seems 
to  fall  within  the  reasonably  narrow  range  of  from  7 
to  10  per  cent  and  a  tolerance  of  1  per  cent  in  ash 
would  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  only  five  cases. 

In  Figs.  7,  8  and  9  the  volatile  matter  of  the  coal 


is  .shown.  From  any  single  mine  and  seam  this  figure 
usually  varies  within  narrow  limits.  In  order  that  the 
moisture  and  ash  in  the.se  samples  shall  not  influence  the 
figure  repre.senting  volatile  matter  the  plotted  figure 
represents  the  volatile  matter  divided  by  the  total  com- 
bustible. Class  A,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
smokeless  coal,  shows  a  range  of  variation  in  this  figure 
from  16  per  cent  to  27  per  cent.  Clas.s  B  ranges  from 
37  per  cent  to  47  per  cent,  showing  the  inclusion  of 
quite  dis.umilar  coals.  A  large  amount  of  this  classifica- 
tion of  coal  is  now  being  exported. 

Foreign  buyers  are  forming  their  opinions  of  Amer- 
ican coals  from  classifications  such  as  that  of  class  B. 
It  would  seem  that  the  quality  of  coal  in  these  "pools" 
is  not  kept  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits  to  form  a 
satisfactory  classification  or  to  inspire  confidence  in 
American  coals. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  exposition  except  that 
we  have  here  a  body  of  figures  to  substantiate  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  our  present  pooling  system  held  by  oper- 
ators producing  clean  coal.  It  would  seem  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  buyers,  both  American  and 
foreign,  and  also  to  the  advantage  of  coal  producers,  to 
have  a  classification  which  will  come  nearer  doing  justice 
to  the  good  qualities  of  American  coal  than  the  showing 
here  made. 

To  maintain  a  classification  within  more  satisfactory 
limits  there  must  be  some  means  of  determining  coal 
quality  that   is  better  than  classification  by   mines  or 
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Herein  is  shown  graphically  the  relation  of  volatile  matter  to 
total  combustible.  In  the  three  classiflcations.  A,  H  and  C.  the 
moisture  and  asli  in  the  samples  do  not  inrtuenco  the  flenres 
shown  in  this  diagram  because  the  points  plotted  ate  the  ratio 
between  the  volatile  matte'-  and  the  total  combustibU . 
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by  visual  inspection.  Visual  inspection  is  entirely  too 
uncertain  in  its  results  and  contains  too  large  a  personal 
factor  to  be  depended  upon  for  satisfactory  results.  It 
appears  that  some  operators  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  actually  shipped  as  are  the 
buyers.  There  must  be  devised  some  system  where  the 
facts  can  be  obtained  both  as  a  guide  to  the  operator 
and  to  the  purchaser.  With  the  immense  tonnage  of 
coal  to  be  handled  it  seems  impracticable  to  determine 
the  quality  of  individual  shipments,  although  if  one 
wants  to  speculate  on  possibilities  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  practice  in  the  sale  of  iron  ore,  which  for  many 
years  has  rested  upon  careful  sampling  and  analysis. 
Recently  coal  has  commanded  a  higher  price  at  the  mine 
than  did  iron  ore  when  analysis  as  a  basis  for  sale 
was  adopted. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  system  can  be  devised 
which  is  at  once  practicable  and  effective.  If  there 
were  established  at  transportation  gateways  means  of 
mechanically  sampling  coal  with  accuracy  and  expedi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  an  independent  agency,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  a  service  could  be  offered  the 
mine  operator  which  would  be  entirely  optional  but 
which  would  give  him  accurate  information  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  coal.  A  coal  operator  well  informed  as 
to  the  quality  of  coal  that  he  could  obtain  from  a  par- 
ticular bed  with  constant  preparation  could  declare  a 
reasonable  standard.  He  would  be  privileged  to  adver- 
tise that  his  standard  was  certified  by  the  government. 
As  coal  was  shipped  from  this  operation  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  would  be  selected  at  random  by  the 
bureau  and  at  irregular  intervals  for  sampling  and 
analysis.  The  results  would  be  furnished  to  the  oper- 
ator for  his  information  and  would  later  be  published 
for  public  information.  In  case  the  results  were  sub- 
standard the  output  would  be  watched  more  closely  and 
when  certain  tolerances  were  exceeded  the  operator 
would  be  required  to  withdraw  his  published  standard 
and  submit  a  lower  standard  that  could  be  maintained, 
or  withdraw  from  the  service. 

With  such  a  system  installed,  accurate  information 
would  be  obtained,  which  in  the  long  run  must  form 
the  basis  of  satisfactory  dealing.  Operators  preparing 
their  coal  in  a  reasonable  manner  would  be  protected 
from  charges  which  should  be  laid  at  other  doors. 
Accurate  information  would  take  the  place  of  indefinite 
accusation.  In  time  of  stress,  as  in  the  late  war,  abuses 
could  be  quickly  determined  and  located  and  our  trans- 
portation system  relieved  of  an  unnecessary  burden. 
With  such  a  system  and  body  of  information,  coals  could 
be  classified  and  kept  within  ■.  .^rrow  limits  as  to  quality. 
Government  inspection  would  c-ive  the  buyer  confidence. 

The  failure  of  our  pooling  system  along  this  line 
is  well  recognized,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  group  of  mine  operators  with  whom  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  cc-operating  have  arranged  to  obtain  the 
information  herein  suggested  to  form  a  basis  of  more 
satisfactory  classification  and  control  of  their  output. 


The  Skcrktary  of  Commerce  has  '.abmitted  to  Congress 
draft  of  a  bill  to  consolidate  the  work  of  collecting,  com- 
I)ilin>r  and  publishing  foreign  trade  statistics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  (\)mmerce  by  transferring  the  Bur.au  of  Customs 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  New  York 
Custom  House  to  the  Commerce  Department.  The  bill  has 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  provides  that 
the  office  shall  be  located  either  in  Washington  or  New 
York,  or  partly  in  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
merce Department. 


Growing  Importance  of  the  Analysis  of 
Coal  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

ONE  of  the  functions  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
the  analyzing  of  the  coals  used  by  the  government. 
In  explaining  the  nature  of  this  work  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell, 
director  of  the  bureau,  recently  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"A  large  service  laboratory  is  maintained  which  analyzes 
all  government  coal  purchases,  and,  in  addition,  thousands 
of  samples  each  year  which  are  collected  by  bureau  field 
engineers.  Thus  gradually  there  is  being  accumulated 
exact  information  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  every 
kind  of  coal  from  every  district  in  the  country.  In  the 
actual  testing  work  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  economic  combustion  of  coal  by  the  smaller  user,  rep- 
resented mainly  by  the  small  hand-fired  boiler  plant  and  by 
the  domestic  consumer. 

"It  has  been  easier  and  cheaper,  also,  to  study  the  small 
furnace,  and  much  fundamental  data  has  been  obtained  and 
disseminated  as  to  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  fur- 
nace during  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Utilization  of  lower- 
grade  and  cheaper  fuels  as  substitutes  for  more  costly 
fuels  has  been  demonstrated  and  put  into  effect  in  many 
lines.  Startling  wastes  of  energy  in  ordinary  plants  have 
been  proved  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Today  the  situation  is  more  alive  and  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention than  ever  before.  In  pre-war  days,  with  coal  in 
many  regions  available  at  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  care,  re- 
finements and  possible  saving  of  energy  were  often  a  mat- 
ter of  technical  interest  only,  where  today,  with  coal  at 
several  times  the  above  price,  even  small  percentage  sav- 
ings of  fuel  are  a  dividend-paying  necessity. 

"To  the  fuel  engineer  the  possibilities  for  the  future  are 
almost  without  limit.  To  the  man  who  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  research  with  public  money  here  is  a  field  where  the 
initial  expenses  of  establishing  and  conducting  real  re- 
search are  too  great  to  justify  private  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations in  undertaking  them  from  the  standpoint  of  money 
returns  to  themselves  alone;  yet,  because  the  results  of 
the  research  affect  thousands  of  furnaces  each  in  a  small 
way,  the  aggregate  nation-wide  benefit  is  immeasurably 
more  than  the  initial  expenditure.  The  successful  researches 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  natural  gas  heating  and  cook- 
ing appliances  are  a  case  in  view. 

"For  the  future  the  public  must  realize  that  the  serious 
city  smoke  troubles  are  remediable  nuisances,  dependent  for 
remedy  equally  on  the  public,  the  fuel  engineer,  the  con- 
sumer of  coal  and  the  fireman.  Either  the  fireman  and 
the  man  for  whom  he  works  must  be  taught  to  burn  the 
coal  without  smoke  or  else  artificially  prepared  fuels  from 
which  the  smoke-forming  tars  and  volatiles  have  been 
taken  must  be  used.  In  both  lines  the  interest  of  the  bureau 
is  paramount.  The  program  should  be:  (1)  Investigating, 
teaching  and  educating  the  great  fuel-burning  public  to 
the  money  and  health  value  of  the  right  fuel,  and  the  right 
furnace  in  the  right  place,  fired  in  the  right  way;  (2)  aid- 
ing in  the  development  of  preparing  new  fuels,  especially 
from  waste  and  low-grade  fuels,  such  as  lignites.  If  we 
add  to  these  problems  the  host  of  fuel  problems  that  are 
acute  in  the  petroleum  product  using  or  internal  combus- 
tion field,  and  the  necessity  for  getting  more  energy  from 
the  national  and  rapidly  wasting  asset — petroleum — we 
must  see  that  the  right  use  of  fuel  has  become  a  national 
concern."  

The  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  requir- 
ing cost  reports  in  the  coal  industry  was  referred  to  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  sundry  civil  bill.  Chairman  Thompson  said  if  the  com- 
mission had  been  able  to  continue  its  coal  work  and  thereby 
place  before  the  public  the  cost  of  producing  coal  and  the 
extent  of  its  production,  the  information  "would  have 
tended  to  lessen  the  present  reaction."  He  believed  the 
Supreme  Court  would  hold  that  the  commission  had  juris- 
diction in  this  respect.  Chairman  Good  of  the  committee 
said  the  "question  with  me  is  whether  Congress  delegated 
all  the  power  in  that  respect  in  the  language  which  it  em- 
ployed in  creating  the  commission." 
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C.  E.  Maurer  25  Years  a  Mine  Operator  ; 
Eastern  Ohio  Friends  Celebrate 

ABOUT  seventy-five  eastern  Ohio  coal  operators  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Association  gave  a  lunchean 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  commemorate  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of 
activity  in  eastern  Ohio  mining  operations  by  Charles  E. 
Maurer,  formerly  president  of  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co. 

The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  luncheon  the  chairman  announced  that 
the  associates  of  Mr.  Maurer  had  simply  gathered  together 


CHARLES   E.    MAURER 
Formerly  president  of  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co. 

as  a  tribute  to  him.  However,  after  the  luncheon  Thomas 
K.  Maher,  president  of  the  Maher  Collieries  Co.  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Association  of  Ohio,  presented 
to  Mr.  Maurer  on  behalf  of  the  association  members  a 
handsome  chest  of  engraved  silver. 

Mr.  Maurer  up  to  a  short  time  ago  was  president  of 
the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  operating  mines  in 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  which  property  was  disposed  of  to 
the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  For  many  years  he 
was  prominent  in  the  wage  scale  negotiations  with  the 
miners  and  on  many  occasions  was  the  chosen  representa- 
tive or  spokesman  for  the  operators  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  "deeply-involved  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  luncheon  con- 
sisted of  W.  R.  Woodford,  president  of  the  Rail  &  River 
Coal  Co.;  Attorney  W.  C.  Saeger,  of  Bulkley,  Hauxhurst, 
Saeger  &  Jamison,  and  B.  C.  Tucker,  president  of  the  Bril- 
liant and  Jean  Coal  Mining  Companies. 


Advocates  Liberal  Leasing  Law  to  Encourage 
Development  of  Alaska  Coal  Resources 

IN  HIS  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Intex'ior,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  says  that  while  the  coal  leasing  law 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di 
rection.  He  recommends  a  broader  policy  for  development, 
under  laws,  instead  of  regulations.  Strikes  seem  to  be 
spreading,  as  the  Governor  records  that  the  few  minei's 
employed  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  in  min- 
ing coal  went  on   strike  for  increased  wages,  followed  by 


a  strike  of  miners  in  the  Bering  River  field,  which  strikes, 
however,  have  been  settled. 

The  Governor  says  that  the  greatest  progress  in  coal  de- 
velopment in  Alaska  has  be(-n  in  the  Bering  River  field  by 
the  Bering  River  Coal  Co.,  although  a  miners'  strike  last 
winter  delayed  development.  The  company  has  developed 
40,000  tons  and  expects  to  achieve  an  output  of  ')0  tons 
a  day,  which  will  be  sent  by  mine  trucks  ovf-r  a  plank  road 
to  Bering  Lake  and  then  will  be  moved  by  barges  to  Con- 
troller Bay  or  Cordova. 

He  recommends  amendment  of  the  coal-leasing  law  to 
relieve  lessees  of  payment  of  rentals  on  lands  under  lease 
for  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease,  and  that  no  royalties 
be  imposed  until  after  the  development  period.  He  bases 
this  recommendation  on  the  ground  that  rents  and  royal- 
ties during  the  development  period  are  discouraging. 

He  says  a  high  grade  of  lignite  coal  is  reported  from 
Nenana,  but  it  is  not  considered  an  export  coal,  but  can 
be  used  in  the  towns  and  mining  districts.  This  coal  is 
being  used  in  homes  and  on  the  northern  division  of  the 
government  railroad.  Lignite  also  is  mined  in  Cook  Inlet 
and  is  used  by  canneries  and  towns.  Coal  is  reported  also 
in  the  Kuskokwim  mines. 

He  says  that,  because  of  oil  shortage,  steamships  con- 
template converting  from  oil  to  coal  burners,  which,  he 
adds,  will  mean  an  immediate  demand  for  Alaska  coal.  He 
says  the  establishment  of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  for  naval  and  commercial  purposes  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

Stone   Incoming  Workmen   and  Fire  on 
Troops  in  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia 

SEVERAL  workmen  coming  into  the  strike  field  to  work 
at  Merrimac,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  2  were  stoned,  apparently  by 
union  men.  The  soldiers  who  were  guarding  them  from 
attack  were  fired  on  from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  which 
tower  up  above  the  Tug  River  which  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  They  returned 
the  fire.  The  superintendent  of  the  White  Star  mine  at 
Merrimac  declares  that  he  knows  who  were  the  persons 
who  fired  on  the  troops  and  will  swear  out  warrants  for 
their  arrest. 

The  Williamson  Coal  Operators'  Association  announced 
that  the  Bumwell  Coal  and  Coke  Co.'s  mine  at  Sprigg, 
W.  Va.,  and  that  of  the  Alburn  Coal  Corporation  at  McCar, 
which  have  been  idle  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  in 
July,  have  started  to  produce  coal. 


Coal  produced  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to  3,895,127  net  tons,  a  gain 
of  34,525  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  There  were  210  men 
injured  and  required  to  be  away  from  work  for  a  month  or 
longer  and  each  non-fatal  accident  represents  the  production 
of  18,548  tons  of  coal.  The  votal  number  of  men  employed 
during  the  year  was  4,142  or  507  less  than  the  previous 
year.  Twenty-six  mines  were  in  operation  during  the  twelve 
months.  Seventeen  of  the  mines  ship  to  other  places,  prin- 
cipally St.  Louis.  Shipments  by  rail  were  3,631,612  tons. 
Local  sales  were  133,615  tons  and  the  mines  consumed 
121,567  tons  as  fuel. 


Operators  in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania,  wh-j 
were  paying  bonuses  to  employees  for  work  in  excess  of 
normal  production  have  with  the  new  year  decided  to  cease 
that  practice  and  pay  the  straight  union  wage.  Present 
prices  and  the  demand  of  today,  the  operators  believe,  do 
not  justify  payments  of  extra  compensation  for  large  coal 
outputs. 


By  way  of  justification  for  the  increase  asked  in  the 
appropriation  covering  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  points  out  that  the  public's  dependence  upon  the 
Survey's  weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  fuel  production  was 
never  more  evident.  He  states  that  additional  facts  on 
consumption  and  distribution  are  needed  to  forecast  short- 
ages or  to  warn  against  over-productions. 
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Plan  Central  Agency  to  Purchase  All  Government  Coal; 
Head  of  Bureau  of  Mines  Supports  Project 


A  CENTRAL  coal-purchasing  agency  which  would  pro- 
cure all  of  the  government's  supplies,  except  that 
intended  for  the  use  of  naval  craft,  is  being  considered 
as  an  outcome  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Calder  committee 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency.  The  draft  of  a 
bill  which  would  enlarge  the  Government  Fuel  Yard,  being 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  under  consideration. 
H.  Foster  Bain,  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
makes  the  following  statement  in  support  of  such  legisla- 
tion: 

"Dr.  Foster,  former  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  became  interested  in  1915  in  this  matter 
of  a  central  coal-purchasing  agency  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  his  bill,  introduced  in  December,  1915,  to  provide 
for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  one  central  agency,  named  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  as  this  agency. 

"This  bill  provided  for  the  centralized  purchasing  of  coal 
for  all  branches  of  the  Fedei'al  service  in  Washington  and 
out  of  Washington.  Legislation  was  accordingly  enacted, 
effective  July  1,  1919,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Government  Fuel  Yards  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Dr.  Foster  deciding  to  await  the  results  to  be  obtained 
in  the  operation  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yards  for 
a  year  or  two  before  pressing  for  the  enactment  of 
further  legislation  extending  the  coal-purchasing  authority 
to  cover  coal  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"I  think  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  during 
the  last  two  and  one-half  years  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Government  Fuel  Yards  inaugurated  a  wise  government 
policy,  both  from  the  view  of  insuring  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  coal  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  securing  this  coal 
■economically.  During  this  period  of  two  and  one-half  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yards  no 
Federal  or  distinct  govrenment  heating  or  power  plant  has 
been  obliged  to  let  its  fire  go  out  or  curtail  its  coal  con- 
sumption at  any  time  because  of  the  failure  of  its  coal  sup- 
ply. I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  view  of  the 
coal  situation  and  different  strike  conditions  during  that 
period,  this  is  a  particularly  good  record.  Your  committee 
has,  moreover,  evidence  showing  that  the  Government  Fuel 
Yards  secured  this  coal  at  a  lower  price  than  that  paid  by 
certain  other  hranchen  of  the  Government  service  for  coal 
inside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Would  Extend  Purchasing  Authority 

"The  time  is  here,  I  think,  for  extending  this  coal-pur- 
chasing authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  cover  the  coal 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"There  are  other  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  can  purchase  coal  reouired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily  than  can  a  number 
of  agencies  or  any  other  sing'e  agency.  A  large  part  of  the 
mmes  safety  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  relates  to  safety 
in  coal  mines  and  the  Bureau  has  a  force  of  more  than  fifty 
engineers  and  other  mine  safety  men  working  out  from 
twenty  headquarters  points  in  the  different  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  Engineers  engaged  in  this  work  in 
the  (hfrcrcnt  coal  fields  are  in  a  position  to  secure  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  kinds  and  grad'.'s  of  coal  available  for 
shipment  and  to  assist  in  the  placing  of  advantageous  con- 
tracts for  coal  supply.  This  safety  work  has  been  built  up 
without  police  powers  or  compulsory  legislation  of  any  kind' 
through  co-operation  with  the  mine  operators  and  the  miners 
and  tli(«  Bureau  has  had  reason  for  feeling  that  because  of 
this  and  other  work  it  enjoyed  in  large  measure  the  co- 
operative regard  of  the  coal  mining  industry. 

"In  addition  to  the  proposal  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  cover  the  purchase  of  coal  required  by 
the  government  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia    I  wish 


to  bring  to  your  attention  the  proposal  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  Secretary  Lane  in  his  annual  report  of  1919  for  a 
fuel  inspection  service  in  this  counti-y  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  coal  consumer  in  securing  the  kind  and 
quality  of  coal  for  which  he  paid.  I  am  enclosing  copy  of 
the  proposed  legislation  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intarior  in  the  estimates  for  1921  and  in  the  estimates 
for  1922.  This  is  a  matter  of  applying  engineering  knowl- 
edge and  technical  skill  to  the  reduction  of  the  country's 
coal  bill.  At  the  present  time  thei-e  is  no  machinery  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  for  determining  the  quality  of 
coal  shipped  or  sold  to  it.  Likewise,  no  machinery  is  avail- 
able to  protect  the  coal  operator  producing  good  and  clean 
coal.  The  Federal  Government  inspects  on  behalf  of  the 
general  public  such  necessities  as  grain  and  meat;  it  is 
believed  that  this  inspection  protection  should  also  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  in  the  case  of  the  necessity  called  coal." 

The  bill  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  which  is 
now  before  the  Calder  committee,  reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
select  and  contract  for  all  coal  required  by  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  service  at  the  seat  of  government  or  elsewhere 
within  the  United  States:  Provided,  that  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  coal  may  be  made  direct  by  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  service  upon  the  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

"Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  investigate  the  coal  burning  equipment  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  federal  service  and  their  methods  of  han- 
dling, storing  and  using  coal,  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  in  equipment  and  in  use  of  equipment  as  will  result 
in  the  greatest  fuel  economy. 

"Sec.  3.  That  each  branch  of  the  Federal  service  shall 
furnish  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  such  information  relating 
to  its  fuel-burning  equipment,  fuel  consumption  and  fuel  use 
as  may  be  requested  by  said  Bureau. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the  dif- 
ferent, branches  of  the  Federal  service  in  advance  of  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  the  payment  thereof,  but 
such  contract  shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  current 
year. 

"Sec.  5.  That  the  different  branches  of  the  Federal  ser- 
vice are  authorized  to  purchase,  under  the  contracts  made 
by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  during  April.  May 
and  June  of  each  year,  such  quantities  of  coal  for  their 
use  during  the  following  fiscal  year  as  it  may  be  practicable 
to  store  at  the  points  of  consumption,  payment  therefor  to 
be  made  by  the  branches  of  the  Federal  service  from  their 
applicable  appropriations  for  such  fiscal   year. 

"Sec.  6.  That  each  branch  of  the  Federal  service  shall 
pay  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  said 
Bureau,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  2c.  per  ton,  for  each  ton  of 
coal  purchased  for  said  branch  of  the  Federal  service;  such 
payments  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  may  be 
expended  for  the  employment  of  personal  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  and  for  all  other  ex- 
penses requisite  for  and  incident  to  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  provided,  that  not  more  than  $100,000 
may  be  expended  in  the  enforcement  of  this  -A.ct  in  any  one 
year." 


Seward  Button,  chief  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  asked  to  rule  whether  sixty  men  of 
Spanish  birth  who  cannot  speak  English  shall  be  allowed 
to  continue  at  work  in  the  gassy  mines  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.  The  conference  at  which  the  request  was 
made  was  attended  by  Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Hazleton  miners,  and  Thomas  Hartneady  and  Thomas  Gal- 
lagher. The  mine  woi-kers  asserted  that  the  employment 
of  these  men  was  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  decision  will 
have  far-reaching  effect. 
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Salient  Features  of  the  Calder  Coal  Act 


t; 


\0  PROMOTE  the  "general  welfare"  and  to  recog- 
nize and  declare  coal  and  its  production  charged  with 
public  interest  and  use,  and  for  other  purposes.  Sen- 
ator Calder  introduced  on  Jan.  10,  1921,  his  bill  to  regulate 
the  coal  industry.  The  "Federal  Coal  Act,"  for  it  is  so 
officially  designated  and  therefore  travels  under  no  alias, 
charges  that  coal  and  its  sufficient  and  economical  produc- 
tion and  proper  distribution,  and  information  respecting 
"ownership,  production,  distribution,  costs,  sales,  and  profits 
in  the  coal  industry  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States"  and  to  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  legislating  respecting  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  public  health,  taxation  and  other  matters,  and 
that  the  coal  industry  in  all  its  phases  is  "hereby  declared 
to  be  charged  with  public  interest  and  use." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  given  sweeping  powers 
and  directions  as  to  requiring  and  obtaining  current  reports 
from  all  engaged  in  the  production  and  sale  of  coal  with 
no  limit  as  to  its  inquisitorial  power.  Even  consumers  may 
be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to  coal  consumption 
and  stocks.  The  commission  is  directed  to  collect  certain 
minimum  data  currently  and  to  make  reports  to  Congress 
and  to  promptly  publish  its  findings.  The  commission 
"shall"  name  any  who  are  judged  guilty  of  having  charged 
a  price  deemed  unreasonable. 

All  reports  to  the  commission  are  nevertheless  declared 
to  be  confidential  and  are  to  be  rendered  under  oath.  The 
commission  may,  however,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers publish  any  individual  report  if  deemed  in  the  public 
interest  and  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  re- 
quire and  shall  be  furnished  reports  of  individuals  or  of 
separate  companies. 

Associations  having  to  do  with  the  coal  industry  are  desig- 
nated for  special  investigation,  for  which  the  full  powers 
conferred  by  the  bill  ai'e  declared  available,  again  when 
deemed  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Railroads  are  required  to  submit  detailed  information 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  commis- 
sion is  directed  to  collect  from  the  roads  data  regarding 
mine  rating,  loading,  movement,  reconsignment  and  other 
matters.  To  settle  any  doubts  that  may  arise  as  between 
the  reports  submitted,  as,  for  instance,  regarding  car  short- 
ages, by  the  operators  to  the  Trade  Commission  and  by  the 
railroads  to  the  Commerce  Commission,  these  two  bodies  are 
adjured  to  "get  together"  on  the  facts. 

Survey  to  Continue  to  Publish  Reports 

It  also  is  provided  that  the  Geological  Survey  shall  con- 
tinue its  present  series  of  reports  in  all  details  and  shall 
publish  them  and  any  additional  data  that  may  be  required 
in  the  public  interest.  One  important  feature  for  the 
Survey  is  the  provision  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  use  their  legal  powers  to  obtain  any  reports 
the  Geological  Survey  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  on  its  pres- 
ent purely  voluntary  basis.  In  other  words,  the  Survey  will 
be  given  power  indirectly  to  require  reports,  whereas  now  it 
has  no  such  power  and  has  not  asked  for  it.  The  act  gives 
no  powers  to  the  Survey,  but  confines  them  to  the  two  other 
agencies  named.  Access  to  books  of  coal  companies  and 
right  to  subpoena  papers,  records  and  witnesses  is  conferred 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Neglect  or  refusal  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commission 
may  be  penalized  by  fines  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
A  penalty  of  $100  per  day  is  provided  for  neglect  to  make 
reports,  and  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  for  making  incor- 
rect reports.  Any  employee  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion who  shall  divulge  without  authority  any  confidential 
information  is  liable  to  $5,000  fine,  jail  sentence,  or  both. 

To  furnish  a  check  on  what  is  going  on  the  bill  says 
that  the  President  shall  issue  a  license  to  any  and  all  who 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  any  who  shall  wilfully  engage  in  the  coal  business  with- 
out such  a  license  in  good  standing  and  shall  be  liable  to  a 
$5,000  fine  or  jail.     Each  applicant  for  a  license  must  agree 


in  writing  to  rigidly  abide  hy  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

No  license  may  be  requind  from  any  operator  or  dealer 
whose  gross  sales  during  thin  preceding  fiscal  year  were  le$fi 
than  $50,000.  Section  12  is  one  of  the  most  -trikinj?  in  the 
act  in  that  it  states  that  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  that  an  emergency  exists  or  threaten."^ 
in  the  coal  industry,  which  seems  likely  to  produce  a  short- 
age or  bring  about  unusual  or  unwarranted  or  unrea-ionable 
prices  in  cual  and  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  health  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  President  shall  have 
concurred  in  such  determination  by  the  commission,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  declare  the  existence  of  an  emer- 
gency which  threatens  the  public  health,  and  he  is  em- 
powered to  fix  a  maximum  price,  commissions  and  margins 
during  that  emergency.  He  is  further  empowered  to  revoke 
the  licen.se  of  any  operator  or  dealer  who  shall  exceed  the 
maxima  established  by  him,  in  addition  to  which,  of  course, 
the  producer  or  dealer  so  exceeding  the  legal  limits  is  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
deal  in  coal  and  to  control  production,  movement  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  necessary,  again  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

Except  that  industrial  concerns  may  own  and  operate  coal 
mines  for  their  own  use  and  consumption.  Section  13  forbid> 
any  owner,  operator  or  dealer  to  sell  coal  to  any  concern 
in  which  he  or  any  agent  of  his  shall  have  an  interest,  e.xcept 
the  sale  be  made  under  open  competitive  bidding. 

Coal  procured  directly  from  an  operator  by  a  dealer 
and  sold  to  another  dealer  is  subject  to  a  brokerage  tax 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  commission  or  margin  in 
excess  of  15c.  a  ton  and  not  more  than  30c.  a  ton.  Where 
the  commission  or  margin  exceeds  30c.  a  ton  the  brokerage 
tax  that  shall  be  levied  under  Section  14  of  this  act  i.^ 
equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  the  total. 

Heavy  Tax  on  Trade  Between  Dealers 

Trading  in  coal  between  dealers  in  coal,  not  obtained 
directly  from  operators,  is  practically  prohibited  by  the 
levying  of  a  tax  of  90  per  cent  on  all  commissions  or  mar- 
gins in  excess  of  5c.  a  ton.  No  tax  shall  be  assessed 
against  any  dealer  whose  gross  annual  sales  during  "his 
preceding  fiscal  year"  aggregate  less  than  $500,000  on  sales 
of  coal  procured  directly  from  operators. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed  to  investigate  wages,  working  conditions  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  workman,  in  order  to  supply 
information  for  use  at  any  time  of  general  readjustment 
of  wage  contracts  in  the  coal  industry.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  directed  to  investigate  mining  methods,  storage 
of  coal  and  other  technical  matters,  none  of  which  appar- 
ently represent  new  duties  (:•  powers  for  that  bureau.  Ir 
is,  howeve*-,  provided  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  statutory  standards  and  inspection  for 
the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  coal. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commei'ce 
Commmission  and  the  Geological  Survey  are  given  blanket 
authority,  through  the  President,  to  call  for  any  and  all  in- 
formation in  the  possession  of  any  other  government 
office  or  for  the  detail  of  personnel.  The  President  also  is 
authorized  to  transfer  personnel,  equipment,  records  and 
funds  from  one  bureau  to  another,  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary in  fully  carrying  out  this  act. 

The  aforesaid  triumvirate  also  are  directed  to  keep  their 
records  thoroughly  revised  and  available  for  immediate  ref- 
erence, and  subject  to  the  call  of  any  private  or  public- 
board,  state  or  federal,  for  use  in  settling  any  labor  dispute. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  given  power  to  make  and  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  prescribe  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure, it  being  specifically  provided  that  this  act  does 
not  limit  or  repeal  any  of  the  powers  of  either  of  these 
agencies  under  existing  law.  To  permit  the  carrying  out  of 
the  detail  work  called  for  by  the  act,  $10,000  a  year  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Geological  Sui-vey,  the  same  amount  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  and  $25,000  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


*  LTHOUGH  the  general  business  situation  has  changed  but  little 
l\  during  the  past  months,  there  are  pronounced  indications  that 
X.  JL  the  first  shock  of  the  present  depression  is  over,  according  to 
an  announcement  Jan.  22  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"The  most  cheering  and  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation,"  the  report 
says,  "is  the  fast  spreading  realization  that  what  we  are  going  through 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  teach  us  the  indispensable  need  of  hard, 
conscientious  work,  some  thought  of  obligation  to  our  tasks,  and  getting 
back  once  more  to  those  temporarily  lost  arts  of  salesmanship,  of  com- 
mon sense  merchandising,  of  economical,  efficient  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Only  thus  can  we  give  service  in  every  phase  of  national 
life.  The  railroads  have  set  the  example  of  retrenchment,  by  com- 
pany, by  team  work,  and  by  the  best  service  they  have  given  in  years. 
And  that  is  what  every  other  business  will  have  to  do  if  it  is  to  save 
its  soul  alive. 

"Automatically  everywhere  production  is  adjusting  itself  to  de- 
mand. This  phase  has  finally  reached  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and 
is  general  throughout  industrial  life.  Textile  mills  got  theirs  first, 
and  consequently,  because  of  lower  costs  of  production,  seem  farthest 
advanced  on  the  road  to  readjustment.  At  this  writing  more  of  them 
are  resuming  than  shutting  down.  Automatically  the  situation  is 
tending  to  a  more  normal  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  which 
means  the  solution  of  many  of  our  problems. 

"Dealers  who  on  a  falling  market  are  endeavoring  to  sell  only  on 
high  prices  they  paid,  rather  than  on  replacement  costs,  are  fooling 
only  themselves  as  to  their  ability  to  get  away  with  it;  as  are  also 
those  manufacturers  who  have  elaborate  reasons  why  they  should  main- 
tain war  prices  indefinitely. 

"The  remedies  so  far  proposed  to  Congress  are  mere  temporary 
expedients,  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  even  accomplish 
their  passing  purpose.  The  fundamental  soundness  of  the  situation 
is  widely  felt.  The  general  mental  attitude,  while  recognizing  the 
completeness  of  the  collapse  of  inflation,  perceives  that  it  was  not  only 
inevitable  but  necessary  before  a  more  enduring  basis  could  be  reached. 
This  is  the  basis  for  that  widespread  undertone  of  confidence  in  the 
not  far  distant  future.  Always  provided,  of  course,  that  we  work 
out  our  salvation  with  common  sense  and  judgment,  rather  than  with 
fear  and  trembling." 


Textile  Plants  Spe  il  Up 

An  extension  of  time  schodnles  an- 
nounced as  reflecting  improvement 
in  bu.siness  was  reported  in  several 
textile  mills  in  I'awtucket,  R.  I.,  Jan. 
17.  The  Jenks  Spinning  Co.,  em- 
ploying 2,500  operatives,  after  being 
shut  down  resumed  operation  with 
several  departments  on  a  four  and 
five-day  schedule.  The  Lorraine 
Manufacturing  Co.,  employing  "i.OOO 
chanjred  from  three  days  a  week  to  a 
five-day  schedule.  The  Waypoyset 
Co..  employing'  1,000,  began  a  five 
and  a  half  day  schedule  after  oper- 
ating  some    departments    three    and 


others  four  days  a  week.  The  Smith 
Webbing  Co.,  employing  150,  went 
on  practically  full  time. 


Twenty  Tin  Plate  Mills  Open 

Twenty  mills,  one-half  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  McKeesport 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  resumed  operations 
Jan.  17  after  being  idle  since  Dec. 
23.  Sixteen  hundred  men  were  af- 
fected by  the  resumption  which  was 
at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  Mill  offi- 
cials said  they  were  unable  to  say 
when  the  remainder  of  the  plant 
would  be  placed  in  operation. 


N.  &  W.  to  Bu'.ld  1,000  Coal  Cars 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.  was 
planning  to  build  1,000  120-ton  steel 
coal  cars  in  its  Roanoke  shops.  Tests 
of  this  new  and  larger  type  of  car 
have  been  completed  and  the  result 
is  reported  satisfactory.  It  is  under- 
stood that  there  are  five  hundred 
100-ton  cars  now  under  construction 
at  Roanoke,  Va.  The  Virginian  Ry. 
is  said  to  be  the  only  other  carrier 
to  have  adopted  the  heavier  type  of 
coal  car. 


$3,000,000  Shoe  Orders  Placed 

Orders  approximating  $3,000,000 
were  placed  during  the  four-day 
convention  of  the  National  Shoe  Re- 
tailers' Association  at  Milwaukee 
during  the  week  ending  Jan.  15, 
James  P.  Orr,  president,  said.  The 
organization  comprises  nearly  6,000 
active  members  and  as  many  more 
associate  members,  he  said.  "Re- 
tailers will  now  anticipate  their 
requirements  and  shoe  factories  will 
open.  Steady  employment  for  work- 
ers will  result." 


Durant  to  Erect  Michigan  Plant 

It  was  reported  Jan.  17  that  Du- 
rant Motors,  Inc.,  formed  recently 
by  W.  C.  Durant,  former  head  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  has 
practically  decided  on  the  erection 
of  a  plant  at  Flint,  Mich.  Another 
plant  probably  will  be  built  in  the 
East. 


Willys-Overland  Co.  Resuming 

Gradual  resumption  of  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  at  the  Toledo 
plant  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co. 
was  announced  Jan.  14  by  Charles  B. 
Wilson,  in  charge  of  opex'ation.  The 
plant  has  increased  its  working  force 
between  400  and  500  men,  bringing 
the  total  from  practically  zero  up  to 
approximately  1,200,  Mr.  Wilson  said. 


Railroads  Continue  to  Retrench 

A  new  general  order  for  another 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  expenses 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  system, 
making  a  20  per  cent  cut  since  No- 
vember, is  the  explanation  given  for 
the  widespread  movement  to  lay  off 
employees  or  decrease  the  hours  of 
employment.  All  classes  of  railroad 
employees  are  affected.  In  many 
cases  the  reduction  will  be  made  by 
lessening  the  number  of  hours  of 
employment  each  week,  rather  than 
by  discharge  of  employees. 

About  2,000  employees  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  R.R.  were  laid  off 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.  The  cut  is  effec- 
tive over  the  entire  system  and  af- 
fects practically  all  shop  depart- 
ments. This  reduction  makes  the 
total  number  of  men  laid  off  recently 
about  3,500. 
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Will  Attempt  to  Jam  Calder  Bill  Through  Congress; 
Expect  Favorable  Report  by  Manufactures  Committee 


A  DETERMINED  effort  will  be  made  at  this  session 
of  Congress  to  jam  through  the  Calder  bill,  pro- 
viding a  drastic  form  of  control  for  the  coal 
industry.  It  is  believed  that  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures will  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  understood  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  pass  a  special  rule  in  the  House  to 
insure  consideration  of  the  measure  by  that  body,  in 
case  it  should  pass  the  Senate.  Such  a  rule  probably 
would  limit  debate  on  the  measure  to  two  hours.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  permit  of  no  such  cloture.  Prac- 
tically the  only  hope  of  stopping  the  measure  is  that 
Senators  opposed  to  this  type  of  government  control 
either  will  talk  the  measure  to  death  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  vote  it  down.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
generally  considered  as  important  as  the  Sherman  law. 

If  the  unexpected  should  happen  and  the  bill  be 
passed,  the  consensus  of  legal  opinion  is  that  it  will 
require  a  constitutional  amendment  to  put  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure  into  operation.  This,  however,  is 
not  deterring  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  who  are  dis- 
playing the  greatest  energy  in  an  effort  to  advance  the 
measure  before  the  public  forgets  the  high  prices  some 
consumers  had  to  pay  for  coal. 

Ample  opportunity  has  been  given  by  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  for  representatives  of  the  operators  to 
present  their  views.  Incidentally,  representatives  of 
the  coal  producers  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  to 
correct  some  of  the  erroneous  impressions  which  might 
have  been  formed  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Calder 
committee  to  allow  the  operators  to  complete  their 
case.  Ralph  Crews,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony, 
declared  that  there  is  more  misinformation  afloat  in 
regard  to  the  coal  industry  than  there  is  about  all 
other  industries  combined.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  testified  at 
length  and  made  the  principal  presentation  for  the 
operators. 

George  Otis  Smith  Advocates  Control 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the  hearing  was  a  declaration 
by  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  that  traffic  in  coal  is  no  longer  a  private 
business  and  that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  as  effective 
control  as  is  exercised  over  the  public  utilities.  Com- 
ing from  a  man  of  Dr.  Smith's  standing,  great  weight 
is  given  his  view.  Dr.  Smith  is  known  as  a  conserv- 
ative. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Smith's  remarks  in  this  connection 
are  as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  coal  can  be  considered  the  one  word  that 
best  expresses  industrial  power  on  the  one  hand  and  do 
mestic  comfort  on  the  other,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  regard  the  coal  industry  as  a  subject  for 
effective  governmental  control.  This,  speaking  in  plain 
language,  would  be  putting  the  coal  trade  in  the  same 
category  with  public  utilities,  and  I  think  that  we  must 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  subject  for  as  effective  con- 
trol as  is  exercised  over  the  public  utilities. 

"As  to  the  degree  of  control  warranted.  1  will  say  that 
this  bill  provides  for  two  types  of  control.  One  might  be 
called    emergency    control,    and    the   other    is    in    regard    to 


control  in  normal  times.     I  think  the  desire  for  em-    '"»"•' 
control  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  coal  is  essential 
operation  if  railroads  and  public  utilities  and  that  certain 
priorities  of  use  must  be  determined  in  time  of  emergency. 
We  did  that  during  the  war  emergency. 

"We  have  discovered  that  there  are  emergencies  in  days 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war.  The  agency  of  control 
in  normal  times,  as  I  read  the  bill,  is  publicity.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  mine  owner,  a  coal-land  owner,  a  mine  operator 
or  a  mine  worker  can  raise  any  objections  to  the  facts 
being  made  known  to  the  public  with  respect  to  that  opera- 
tion— a  clear  analysis  of  the  disposition  of  each  dollar  spent 
for  coal.  I  think  that  this  publicity  is  the  keynote  of  the 
legislation  that  you  are  considering.  I  do  not  see  how  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  industry,  those  to  whom  it 
means  daily  bread  and  butter,  can  object  to  such  facts 
being  made  public. 

"Public  information  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  regulat- 
ing an  industry  like  the  coal  industry  without  a  great 
amount  of  legislation,  but  it  cannot  do  much  without  having 
the  facts.  This  bill  proposes  to  bring  out  the  facts  not 
in  time  of  emergency  on  a  rush  order,  facts  that  are  not 
necessarily  the  normal  facts  of  the  industry,  but  to  make 
these  facts  available  every  day  in  every  week.  If  we  know 
what  is  happening,  we  can  prepare  for  the  emergency  as 
the  emergency  begins  to  appear.  The  public  nature  of  the 
coal  industry  warrants  a  large  amount  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Industry  Entitled  to  Continuous  Living 

"When  I  speak  about  the  regulation  of  prices  1  think 
that  we  must  recognize  that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
a  fair  return  to  the  coal  operator — not  simply  for  the  year, 
but  a  fair  return  must  be  made  for  a  series  of  years.  The 
coal  operators  of  this  country  have  had  a  good  many  bad 
years  over  which  to  distribute  their  recent  profits.  Those 
who  reap  the  largest  harvest  are  the  newcomers  in  the 
business.  Every  industry  deserves  a  living  through  its 
whole  period  rather  than  during  occasional  years.  If  not. 
the  consumer  will  be  the  profiteer  in  the  lean  years  as 
much  as  the  operator  is  the  profiteer  in  the  fat  years.  The 
margin,  which  we  term  'fair  return,'  should  be  large  enough 
to  set  aside  a  surplus  to  take  care  of  the  lean  years.  This 
the  public  owes  to  any  industrial  or  transportation  com- 
pany. Otherwise,  we  must  pay  an  excessive  amount  for 
capital  on  account  of  the  excessive  risk. 

"I  have  prejudices  against  price  fixing,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  face  a  condition.  If  a  government  agency,  sup- 
posedly impartial  and  supposedly  fairly  well  informed, 
does  not  direct  and  influence  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
some  more  selfish  interest  will  direct  and  influence  it. 

"If  we  regulate  the  coal  industry,  I  hope  that  we  can 
begin  with  the  idea  of  regulating  upward  as  well  as  down- 
ward, with  the  idea  of  being  constructive  as  well  as  repres- 
sive. When  price  fixing  is  necessary  I  think  that  the  price 
fixed  will  have  to  be  such  as  to  keep  in  production  the  higher- 
cost  mine.  The  price  must  be  enough  to  allow  the  opera- 
tion of  every  mine  you  need  at  that  particular  time." 

That  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  does  not  agr-'e  with  Dr. 
Smith's  conclusion  in  the  matter  may  be  judged  from  the 
following: 

"We  must  choose  between  allowing  citizens  to  conduct 
their  businesses  themselves,  buying  and  selling  as  free  men 
in  a  free  market,  letting  them  use  their  own  judgment  as 
to  the  amount  they  can  sell  and  consequently  the  amount 
they  will  produce,  or  to  have  some  gentleman  down  re 
at  Washington  undertake  to  regulate  the  who  o  busi.  .'ss. 
If  the  gentleman  at  Washington  were  infallibK  and  ^  aid 
state,  looking  ahead  like  God  Almighty,  just  'ow  much 
coal  we  are  going  to  need  and  just  how  we  could  produce 
it.  that  would  be  the  thing  to  do." 

Senator    Reed  argued    that   any  emergency    which   would 
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interfere  with  the  delivery  of  flour  or  milk  or  shoes  would 
come  in  exactly  the  same  category  as  an  emergency  in  coal 
and  that  if  price  fixing  and  regulation  are  to  be  resorted 
to,  it  would  have  to  apply  to  all  the  necessities.  "It  is 
about  time,"  said  Senator  Reed,  "to  find  out  that  the  war  is 
over  and  let  the  men  who  built  the  business  of  the  United 
States  go  back  and  run  that  business.  If  they  violate  any 
laws,  if  they  combine  to  rob  anybody,  put  the  good  old  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  effect  against  them." 

Senator  Gronna  said  that  price  fixing  would  mean  the 
ruination  of  some  industries,  including  that  of  producing 
wheat.  The  point  had  been  made  in  the  hearings  that  wheat 
is  as  necessary  as  is  coal  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
type  of  regulation. 

Both  the  Calder  special  committee  and  the  Manufactures 
Committee  held  forth  on  coal  last  week,  the  former  hearing 
witnesses  as  to  high  anthracite  prices  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  latter  taking  testimony  on  the  Calder  bill. 

Before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate 
on  Jan.  18  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Clark  and 
Chairman  Thompson  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  also 
testified  in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  generally 
endorsing  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  suggesting  modifica- 
tions of  a  minor  character. 

The  only  opposition  that  early  developed  was  that  by 
the  National  Coal  Association,  and  the  burden  of  objecting 
to  the  measure  was  ably  borne  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice 
president  of  the  association,  who  said  it  would  change  the 
present  system  of  government  and  industry. 

Calder  and  Counsel  in  Attendance 

Senator  Calder,  of  the  special  committee,  although  not 
a  member  of  the  Manufactures  Committee,  was  a  frequent 
attendant,  as  were  also  Counsel  Miller  and  Chantland  of 
the  Calder  committee.  Although  active  in  questioning  wit- 
nesses before  the  Calder  committee.  Senator  Kenyon,  who 
is  a  member  of  both  the  Calder  and  Manufactures  Com- 
mittee, did  not  ask  many  questions  of  witnesses  before  the 
Manufactures  Committee,  the  main  questioning  being  by 
Senators  Reed,  of  Missouri;  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Walsh,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Senators  by  their  questions 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  coal  industry  should  be  regulated 
in  the  interest  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  coal  and  in 
the  interest  of  reasonable  prices. 

In  opening  the  hearing  Chairman  Clark  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  favored  an  even  monthly  produc- 
tion of  coal,  which  he  said  could  be  handled  by  present  car 
facilities.  He  referred  to  the  storage  of  coal  at  the  Lake 
docks  as  an  argument  for  storage  but  said  that  many 
manufacturers,  particularly  in  Detroit,  had  no  storage 
facilities,  and  bought  through  brokers. 

Senator  Kenyon  questioned  as  to  the  control  of  the  an- 
thracite trade  and  the  effect  of  freight  rates  on  that  coal, 
seeking  to  learn  why  anthracite  rates  had  not  been  given 
the  15  per  cent  freight  advance  in  1910.  Mr.  Clark  said 
that  before  1910  anthracite  rates  had  been  adjusted  and 
he  was  not  sure  whether  the  40  per  cent  increase  on  an- 
thracite freight  last  summer  would  be  taken  off  the  price 
of  coal  if  the  increased  rate  were  removed.  Senator  Ken- 
yon thought  the  freight  rate  had  something  to  do  with 
present  coal  prices. 

Director  Smith  said  his  division  could  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  with  respect  to  statistics,  and  said  that 
in  the  last  five  years  statistics  on  coal  have  largely  in- 
creased in  interest  and  value.  He  said  little  argument  was 
necessary  to  show  the  relation  of  coal  to  the  well  being  of 
the  country,  domestic  and  manufacturing.  He  did  not  think 
high  prices  represented  a  large  amount  of  the  coal  tonnage 
sold. 

Mr.  Tryon,  coal  statistician,  who  accompanied  Director 
Smith,  was  asked  as  to  coal  resources.  He  said  exports 
last  year  amounted  to  21,750,000  tons  and  Senator  Walsh 
insisted  it  was  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  British  coal 
for  export  that  caused  British  buyers  to  come  to  America 
to  purchase  coal  for  their  trade,  thereby  forcing  up  prices 
here.  Mr.  Tryon  thought  there  were  other  causes,  including 
adjustment  of  wages  in  various  fields  and  the  coal   strike. 

Director  Smith  said  the  United  States  had  half  of  the 
coal  resources  of  the  world  and  that   Alaskan   coal   would 


be  available  on  the  Pacific  and  estimated  that  50  per  cent 
of  Illinois  coal  was  not  mined,  but  left  underground,  whereas 
a  95  per  cent  recovery  was  obtained  in  West  Virginia. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator  Reed  Dr.  Smith 
said  efficiency  of  mine  operation  in  the  United  States  is 
in  advance  of  mining  operations  in  other  countries  and  is 
being  constantly  improved  upon.  The  percentage  of  re- 
covery had  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  per 
man  product  of  mine  workers  is  two  to  four  times  that 
of  foreign  mines.  The  product  of  mine  workers  was  stead- 
ily increasing  while  that  in  Great  Britain  was  decreasing, 
due  to  larger  use  of  machinery  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Smith  said  coal  could  not  be  stored  at  the  mines  but 
must  be  loaded  as  mined.  The  ideal  storage  place  was  near 
the  point  of  consumption. 

Vice  President  Morrow  of  the  Coal  Association  said  con- 
tracts covered  four-fifths  of  the  coal  sold  last  year  and  that 
the  I.  C.  C.  priority  orders  reduced  instead  of  increased 
prices. 

Senator  Walsh  got  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Morrow 
over  the  export  of  coal  and  its  effect  on  prices  and  Senator 
Reed  intervened,  insisting  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to 
answer  in  his  own  way  and  not  be  choked  off  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senator.  Senator  Walsh  said  the  witness  need 
not  be  defended  by  Mr.  Reed  and  offered  to  quit  question- 
ing, but  Senator  Reed  smoothed  it  over  and  Mr.  Walsh 
continued. 

Senator  Walsh  insisted  that  high  prices  were  caused  by 
operators  selling  for  export  trade  at  higher  prices  and  said 
he  objected  to  the  indifference  of  government  officials  in 
seeing  that  the  business  was  not  regulated  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer,  contending  that  the  government  should 
have  embargoed  coal  when  New  England  needed  coal,  in- 
stead of  permitting  its  exportation  to  British  buyers  who 
were  not  able  to  export  from  England  because  of  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  from  that  country.  Mr.  Morrow  insisted 
that  as  long  as  manufacturers  had  the  right  to  use  coal 
and  ship  their  products  an  embargo  should  not  be  applied 
to  coal,  but  if  applied  should  be  applied  to  all  industries. 

Effect  of  Exports  in  Boosting  Prices 

Senator  Walsh  insisted  that  exports  doubled  in  April 
and  May,  when  the  production  here  was  at  its  lowest 
figure,  which  increased  the  price.  He  insisted  that  the 
export  market  diverted  coal  from  West  Virginia  to  foreign 
buyers,  who  offered  any  price  for  the  coal.  Senator  Walsh 
remarked  that  although  Mr.  Morrow  had  no  figures  on  West 
Virginia  coal,  the  National  Coal  Association  had  sought  to 
protect  the  industry  against  legislation.  Senator  Walsh 
said  the  cost  doubled  and  trebled  to  consumers  in  these 
months.  Mi*.  Morrow  replied  that  it  was  not  due  to  the 
foreign  demand. 

"How  can  you  know  there  were  other  factors  when  you 
have  no  information?"  demanded  Senator  Walsh.  Mr. 
Morrow  said  the  New  Haven  Railroad  had  four  or  five 
agents  in  West  Virginia  competing  against  each  other  for 
coal,  but  he  did  not  know  their  names,  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine  had  contracted  for  only  two-thirds  of  its  coal,  play- 
ing the  market,  and  guessing  wrong.  Mr.  Morrow  said 
reckless  bidding  for  coal  by  manufacturing  interests,  and 
not  foreign  buyers,  caused  the  high  prices.  He  also  said 
there  was  no  other  market  for  West  Virginia  coal  except 
the  export  and  an  embargo  would  have  closed  the  mines, 
as  it  could  not  go  west  because  the  equipment  was  too 
heavy  for  the  rails.  Mr.  Morrow  also  insisted  that  New 
England  had  not  contracted  for  its  coal,  and  Senator  Walsh 
said  the  government  had  a  right  to  relieve  those  who  did 
not  make  contracts  dictated  by  the  operators. 

Senator  Jones  questioned  as  to  whether  a  contract  was 
advantageous  as  prices  may  be  obtained  later  at  better 
figures.  Senator  Jones  did  not  think  the  government  ought 
to  sit  by  and  see  prices  increase  when  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  production  cost.  Mr.  Morrow  insisted 
that  transportation  would  solve  the  price  situation.  The 
trouble  would  not  be  cured  by  price  regulation.  If  the  con- 
dition \vas  permanent,  price  regulation  might  be  all  right, 
but  he  said  the  past  conditions  would  never  happen  again. 

Senator  Jones  thought  some  government  agency  should 
control  shipments  so  as  to  insure  reasonable  prices.     Mr. 
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Morrow  said  this  would  embark  the  government  on  price 
rtxingr  without  deliberation  and  with  haste.  He  declared 
the  bill  proposed  fundamental  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
government  and  business.  Senator  Jones  said  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  hastily  proposed,  referring  to  hearings  two 
years  ago  by  the  committee  and  also  to  the  Calder  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Morrow  pointed  out  that  at  present  the  states 
regulate  the  coal  industry  and  referred  to  the  Pennsylvania 
law.  Senator  Jones  said  the  committee  had  as  much  infor- 
mation as  it  could  get  from  anybody  interested  in  the  coal 
business. 

Attorney  Ralph  Crews  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  1920  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission as  argument  against  government  coal  regulation. 
He  said  the  commission  had  stated  that  transportation 
facilities  and  seasonal  production  were  remedies,  along  with 
storage  at  Tide  against  shortages.  He  said  the  coal  indus- 
try was  overdeveloped  as  far  as  mines  and  workmen  were 
concerned  and  declared  that  at  present  many  coal  cars 
were  on  the  tracks  awaiting  shipping  instructions,  indi- 
cating "no  market." 

Discussion  also  developed  as  to  lost  time  in  the  coal- 
mining industry,  and  Mr-.  Crews  said  it  had  averaged 
ninety-three  working  days  a  year  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  Senator  La  Follette  brought  out  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
lost  time  was  due  to  strikes.  Mr.  Crews  declared  the 
bituminous  mines  were  able  to  turn  out  700,000,000  tons 
of  coal,  or  200,000,000  more  than  the  present  production, 
and  he  insisted  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  labor  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  the  mines,  which  would  take  care 
of  domestic  needs  and  give  a  large  surplus  for  export. 


Importance  of  Extending  Export  Trade 

Mr.  Crews  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  and 
xpanding  the  export  coal  trade,  declaring  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  abandon  exports.  He  declared  export  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on  under  the  pending  bill  as  it  would  not 
permit  American  exports  to  make  firm  and  obligatory  con- 
tracts which  foreign  buyers  desired,  although  the  British 
operators  could  make  unqualified  contracts.  He  cited  the 
Egyptian  railroad  and  South  America  as  fields  for  foreign 
exports.  The  bill  would  force  spot  coal  on  the  market. 
He  asserted  that  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  its  world 
trade  in  coal,  having  the  advantage  over  Great  Britain  in 
lower  mine  cost  although  Great  Britain  had  the  advantage 
of  lower  freight  cost,  her  mines  being  close  to  tidewater. 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  of  America  not  hampering  her 
coal  trade  by  legislative  or  administrative  restrictions,  Mr. 
Crews  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  had  not  only  removed 
war  restrictions  but  had  encouraged  the  export  business 
to  regain  her  coal  trade.  He  urged  that  Congress  be  not 
influenced  by  conditions  which  are  now  disappearing,  to 
pass  legislation  which  it  would  not  consider  a  year  from 
now,  as  it  might  entail  serious  consequences.  He  deplored 
the  fact  that  although  we  had  the  facilities  America  had 
never  developed  its  export  coal  trade.  America  could  com- 
pete with  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  and  had  been  displac- 
ing British  coal  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Crews  said  there  must  be  better  relations  between 
the  coal,  banking  .and  shipping  interests  to  develop  foreign 
trade.  Senator  Walsh  assured  the  witness  that  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimously  in  favor  of  doing  anything  to 
increase  the  export  coal  trade,  and  had  no  purpose  to 
restrict  it. 

The  witness  questioned  the  wisdom  of  giving  authority 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any  other  body  to 
lietermine  what  was  an  "emergency"  to  justify  government 
control  and  referred  to  the  criticism  which  had  arisen 
from  regulation  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  "The  time  for 
government  regulation  has  passed,"  said  Mr.  Crews.  He 
said  Congress,  if  it  intended  to  take  emergency  control, 
should  specifically  declare  in  its  legislation  what  consti- 
tuted an  emergency  on  which  to  base  federal  control  and 
not  leave  it  to  an  administrative  body.  "At  any  time  of 
threatened  coal  shortage  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  con- 
trol prices,"  he  declared.  He  said  commissions  had  gone 
beyond  what  they  were  created  for,  naming  particularly 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  criticised  that  com- 
mission for  being  destructive  instead  of  constructive. 


"Do  not  judge  the  coal  industry  by  the  aftermath  of  the 
war,"  said  Mr.  Crews  in  conclusion.  "Give  it  a  chance  to 
recover  it.self  so  that  it  can  progres  on  the  broadest  and 
sane.st  lines.  There  is  no  rea.-on  to  single  ojt  the  coal  in- 
dustry for  regulation.  If  let  alone  it  will  go  forward  and 
develop  the  export  trade." 

Mr.  Crews  emphasized  the  ;  ecessity  of  kaep w^  ha  'i.s  off 
in  view  of  the  development  in  'he  bituminou.s  f-oal  industry 
of  byproducts  for  use  in  the  chemical  industry. 

Representative  James  W.  Meade,  of  the  Buffalo  [X.  Y.] 
district,  complained  to  the  committee  of  the  deplorable 
situation    vith  respect  to  coal  supply  and  prices  in  Buffalo. 

O.  B.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  George  W.  Elliott,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
representing  gas  and  electric  public  utilities,  also  testified. 

George  H.  Gushing,  general  manager  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  bill,  urging 
its  postponement  for  three  weeks  in  order  that  it  might  be 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  trade.  Senators  Kenyon  and 
La  Follette  did  not  desire  to  postpone  it  that  long,  saying  it 
would  defeat  the  bill,  as  the  session  closes  March  4. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  Mr.  Morrow  made  the 
following   statements: 

"Whenever  an  emergency  arises  which  prevents  con- 
sumers from  securing  sufficient  supplies,  it  is  fitting  and 
right  that  some  agency  of  the  government  ought  to  take 
action  to  see  that  coal  is  secured.  If  the  movement  of  coal 
is  not  interfered  with,  there  is  no  need  to  bother  about  price. 
It  will  take  care  of  itself.  When  the  switchmen's  strike 
occurred,  there  was  no  law  that  enabled  such  action  to  be 
taken,  but  when  the  Transportation  Act  was  passed  you  put 
on  the  statute  books  a  law  to  meet  such  an  emergency.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  see  fit  to  exercise 
its  authority  under  this  act  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Even  then  the  order  was  not  effectively  enforced  and  its 
proper  effect  was  delayed.  We  can  product  more  coal  than 
we  need.  The  real  difficulty  was  the  exceptional  combination 
of  circumstances  that  grew  out  of  the  war.  Such  a  situation 
never  took  place  before.  It  has  happened  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Nobody  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  happen 
again." 

Collection  of  Coal  Data  Compared  to  Census 

Mr.  Morrow  said  the  coal  trade  would  not  object  to 
giving  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  sales,  but 
objected  to  going  further  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
revolutionize  the  conduct  of  government  and  industry. 
Senator  Jones  said  the  bill  would  require  investigation  by 
the  government  as  to  whether  prices  quoted  by  the  operators 
were  accurate.  Senator  Reed  thought  the  government  had 
as  much  right  to  get  coal  information  as  to  take  a  census 
and  it  might  apply  to  every  industry  to  the  public  benefit. 
Mr.  Morrow  said  there  was  no  great  objection  to  giving  the 
information,  although  some  regarded  it  as  their  private 
business  and  objected  to  go\ernment  regulation. 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Thompson  said  he  "pre- 
sumed" the  commission  had  power  under  section  6  to  require 
cost  data,  which  indicated  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  its 
power.  He  said  two  courts  had  decided  that  the  commission 
had  not  power  to  require  the  cost  reports,  but  Senator  Reed 
said  the  situation  was  different  from  a  demand  by  Congress, 
adding  "you  were  trying  to  get  under  a  power." 

A.  W.  Riley,  of  New  York,  special  assistant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  referred  to  his  investigation  of  unreason- 
able prices  for  anthracite  coal.  He  said  anthracite  high 
prices  were  not  due  exclusively,  as  the  operators  say,  to  the 
speculator,  as  coal  had  been  sold  in  New  York  and  New- 
England  from  ?20  to  $25  a  ton  through  selling  agents  of 
the  operators,  who  knew  the  prices  at  which  sold  and  to 
whom  sold.  He  said  he  had  found  in  most  instances  that 
the  retailer  was  not  getting  such  profits  as  would  explair 
these  high  prices.  Retailers  were  paying  $18  for  co^l  aini 
the  investigation  uncovered  the  method  of  disposing  of  the 
coal  by  the  operator. 

E.  C.  Hultman,  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administrator,  de- 
clared that  New  England  had  been  robbed  by  high  coal 
prices,  and  that  the  industry  should  be  resulatod  by  the 
government  in  the  interest  of  reasonable  prices  and 
equitable  distribution  to  the  people. 
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Public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Coal  and 
Coke  Committee  of  the  railroads  for  Trunk  Line 
Territory  to  consider  the  readjustment  of  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  origin  points  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Ohio  to  New  England 
consuming  points  and  also  from  the  anthracite  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  to  New  England  consuming  points. 
These  hearings,  which  are  to  be  held  at  the  request 
of  carriers,  will  be  in  Room  401,  143  Liberty  St., 
New  York  City,  on  Feb.  3,  1921,  at  10:15  a.m. 


Lloyd  and  Dodson  Condemn  Calder  Bill 

JOHN  E.  LLOYD,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  has  sent  the  following  letter, 
dated  Jan.  20,  to  Senator  La  Follette,  chaiinnan  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  the  Calder 
Coal  Control  bill  has  been  referred: 

"As  president  of  this  association  I  wish  to  enter  an 
earnest  protest  against  Senate  Bill  4828. 

"The  outcome  of  this  class  of  legislation  and  the  extreme 
powers  permitted  under  this  bill  are  the  paramount  issues. 
It  brings  out  the  entire  question  of  government  control  so 
decisively  that  this  should  be  frankly  conceded. 

"It  is  possible  under  this  bill  for  the  government  to  have 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
termendous  investments  in  the  coal  industry  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  in  a  v/ay  which  will  satisfy  the  con- 
suming public. 

"The  coal  industry,  like  most  others,  has  been  through  an 


abnormal  period  and  owing  to  strikes  and  transportation 
conditions  was  slow  in  reaching  the  point  where  the  supply 
was  equal  to  the  demand. 

"This  point  has  now  been  reached  and  it  seems  eminently 
fair  to  ask  that  the  industry  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  itself  before  any  legislation  is  undertaken." 

The  following  letter,  from  Alan  C.  Dodson,  president  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  dated  Jan.  21,  is  addressed  to 
consumers  of  coal: 

"There  is  at  present  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  of  Senator 
Calder's  for  federal  control  of  coal  (S.  4828).  We  believe 
that  federal  control  is  destructive  to  business.  The  results 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  in  fact  of  every  busi- 
ness to  which  the  government  has  put  its  hand,  have  been 
stagnation,  failure  ana  an  increased  cost  to  the  public.  A 
similar  experiment  is  now  to  be  tried  on  coal. 

"Do  you  approve?  If  you  do  not,  will  you  wire  the 
Senators  from  your  State  and  the  Representatives  from 
your  district,  and  any  other  Congressman  upon  whom  your 
opinion  will  have  some  influence,  and  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Calder  Coal  Bill. 

"The  evidence  against  the  coal  industry  presented  in  our 
daily  press  is,  in  most  cases,  unfounded  and  prenicious  and 
when  true,  covers  a  few  isolated  cases. 

"If  federal  control  is  assumed  over  the  coal  business 
initiative  will  be  destroyed,  incentive  removed,  and  high  cost 
and  short  supply  will  result.  Your  coal  will  cost  you  more 
than  it  ever  has,  just  as  your  freight  and  passenger  fares 
are  costing  you  more  today.  The  history  of  federal  control 
makes  this  prediction  certain  of  fulfillment. 

"If  the  danger  exists  at  all,  as  we  believe  it  does,  the 
necessity  for  your  action  is  immediate." 


Market  Exchange  for  Coal  Proposed  for 

New  York  Trade 


IN  HIS  report  to  the  members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  Jan.  18,  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary,  announced  that  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  would  be  called  soon  at  which 
steps  will  be  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  coal  exchange 
on  the  floor  of  which  coal  may  be  bought  and  sold  by  its 
members.  Mr.  Allen  said  that  a  feeling  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  formed  has  developed  among  many 
members  of  the  coal  trade  and  that  it  was  desired  to 
establish  the  exchange  as  an  experiment  for  a  few  months 
and  if  it  proves  successful  to  continue  it  as  a  permanent 
institution,  eventually  locating  it  in  a  building  occupied 
largely  if  not  exclusively  by  coal  concerns. 

Mr.  Allen's  report  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  coal  trade  in  general, 
during  the  year  1920,  not  forgetting  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Calder  committee.  He  reported  the 
year  as  a  very  active  one  upon  the  part  of  those  who  have 
sought  governmental  intereference  with  or  control  of  the 
coal  industry.  Senator  Calder,  the  author  of  a  bill  to  control 
the  coal  industry,  has  undergone  a  decided  change  in  his 
attitude  in  this  respect  from  his  first  pronouncements  on 
the  subject  calling  for  nationalization  of  the  mines  of  the 
country. 

In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Mr.  Allen  lauds  the  work  of  William  M.  Speer,  the  local 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  charged  with 
investigating  transactions  in  bituminous  coal. 

"As  an  inevitable  result  of  the  participation  of  your  rep- 
resentatives in  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Spear  in  prose- 
cuting certain  members  of  the  trade,"  continues  Mr.  Allen's 
report,  "there  has  been  a  flareback  and  your  secretary  and 
general  counsel,  as  well  as  others  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  co-operation  afforded  to  Mr.  Spear,  have  been 
recipients  of  a  not  altogether  unexpected  attack  accom- 
panied by  vilification  and  charges  of  almost  every  nature, 
but  in  this  connection  the  conduct  of  your  representatives  is 
open  to  the  fullest  investigation  by  anv  interested  member, 


with  a  complete  confidence  of  ability  to  satisfy  anyone  as 
to  the  propriety  of  every  move  undertaken." 

Mr.  Allen  refers  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
plaints of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  printed  in 
Coal  Age  (Vol.  18,  No.  27,  Page  1344).  He  said  the  com- 
mittee has  been  informed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Exchange  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  put  into  effect 
some  of  the  suggestions  made,  particularly  with  respect  to 
classification;  that  the  matter  of  inspection  was  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the 
matter  of  accounting  systems  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
efficiency  committee,  but  that  the  Executive  Committee  did 
not  feel  that  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Complaints  should  be  followed. 

One  of  the  matters  on  the  way  to  being  rectified,  Mr. 
Allen  says,  is  that  of  the  requirement  by  the  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  of  prepayment  of  freight  charges  in  coal  shipments, 
which  it  is  felt  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  coal 
trade.  It  is  believed  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  have  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  require  a  change  in  the 
company's  rules  in  that  I'espect. 

The  election  of  directors  resulted  in  the  following  being 
chosen:  W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  \.  Marshall  &  Co.; 
LeBaror  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.;  E.  D. 
Enney,  of  William  Cory-George  Mann  Corporation;  Carl  B. 
Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co.;  Henry  M. 
Payne,  of  Andrade-Eyre.  Inc.;  William  H.  Macurda,  of 
Gai-field  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.;  William  H.  Lewis,  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.;  George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Cai-penter; 
Charles  A.  Owen,  of  Imperial  Coal  Co.;  Benjamin  H.  War- 
ford,  Knickerbocker  Coal  Co.  and  Nat  C.  .\shcom,  of  B. 
Nicoll  &  Co. 

The  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended  and  was 
preceded  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  was  addressed 
by  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  general  counsel  of  the  association,  who 
spoke  of  various  matters  including  the  Calder  bill,  and  by 
C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  president  of  the  association,  who  spoke  on 
the  exporting  of  coal. 
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Bids  Submitted  for  Shipping  Board  Fuel  Requirements; 

Reopened  January  14, 1921 


Company 

Burtner  Coal  Co 

Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co 

Ainesworth    Coal    &   Iron 

Co 

Interstate    Coal    &    Dock 

Co 

Penn.  Fuel  Co 

W.  H.Radford  &  Co 

Imperial  Coal  Corp 

Dexter  Carpenter,  Inc. . . . 
Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Quemahoning  Coal  Co.. .  . 

Somerset  Coal  Co 

J.  J.  Dougherty 

Hall  Bros.  &Co.... 

Hazy  Creek  Collieries,  Inc. 

Equitable  Fuel  Co 

Stern  Coal  &  Coke 

R.  E.  Boyer 

P.  &  S.  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Pa.-Va.  Coal  Corp 


BALTIMORE 

Total  required,  240,000  gross 

Quantity, 

Tons  1 


100,000  $7  70 
48,000      ... 


tons 

Price  Bid  - 
2  3 

78     $7 . 65 
6.35 


4 

$7.88 


240,000 
240,000 
240,000 

60,000 
100,000 
120,000 

60,000 
100,000 
100,000 
240,000 
240,000 
120,000 
240,000 
240,000 
240,000 
240,000 


8  03       8.98       7.88       8  08 


7.39       9.93 


.55 
49 

30 
90 


6.53 


6  99 


35 
44 

10 
70 
45 
50 
13 


7  63 


993 
93 

595      .. 

25       7. 


60 


81 
00 
60 

38 
40 
79 
25 

25 
20 

88 


BERMUDA 

Willard  Sutherland  &  Co.  .      12,000      ....      18.25 

BOSTON 

Total  required  30,000  gross  tons 

Maritime  Coaling  Co 30,000     13  25 

Penn.  Fuel  Co 30,000      


Stern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


30,000 


11  15 


CHARLESTON 

Total  required,  50,000  gross  tons 

Industries  Fuel  Co 50,000  

Jewett  Biglow  &  Brooks. . .  50,000  

Taggart  Coal  Co.. 50,000  7.97       9.97 

Ship-Rode  Coal,  Timber  & 

Mfg.  Co 50,000  7.70       8.65 

Chas.  R.  Allen 50,000  9.05        

Stern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. .  .  .  50,000  7.98 

HAMPTON  ROADS 

Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  &  Ex- 
port Co 72,000      

C.  &0.  Coal  &  Coke  Co...  180,000     

Dexter  Carpenter,  Inc 100,000     7.94        

Dexter  Carpenter,  Inc..  .  .  50,000  7.67        .... 

Maryland    Coal    &    Coke 

Co 180,000     

Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corp.  240,000      

JACKSONVILLE 

Total  required,  40,000  gross  tons 

Industries  Fuel  Co 40,000 

Logan  Coal  &  Supply  Co .  .  40,000 

Southern  Coal  Co 40,000 

Jewett  Biglow  &  Brooks. . .  40,000 
Ship-Rode  Coal,  Timber  & 

Mfg.  Co 40.000 

Chas.  R.  Allen 40,000 

Stern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. .  .  40,000 

SAVANNAH 

Total  required  40,000  gross  tons 

Industries  Fuel  Co 40,000 

Jewett  Biglow  &  Brooks. . .  40,000 

Taggart  Coal  Co 40,000 

Ship-Rode  Coal,  Timber  & 

Mfg.  Co 40,000 

Chas.  R.  Allen 40,000 

Stern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. . .  40,000 

Godlev  &  Griffin 40,000      ....       9  50 


75 
90 
97 


7.25 
8.75 


9  00 
9  00 


7  90 

8.25 


7  97 

8'47 

7  75 
7  90 

7.97 

7.86 
8  87 

8  80 

7  40 

8  57 
7.85 

7  30 
6  90 

6.68 
7.70 
6.99 


12  95 


8.25 
8. 'so 


8.20 


7  85 

8.45 

9  25 

10  10 

8  30 

9  74 

10  73 

10  40 

8  55 
8  25 

10  05 

8.05 

9  00 

7  60 

8  55 

9  15 

8.85 
7  95 

8  25 


8  07 


8.35 


NEW   YORK 

Total  required,  900,000  gross 

Quantity,   . 

Company  Tons  1 

Riverside  Coal  Co 50,000 

SeilerCoal  Co.,  Inc 90,000 

Geo.  D.Harris  &  Co 48,000      

Majestic  Coal  Co 25.000      .    . 

Majestic  Coal  Co 50,000      

Majestic  Coal  Co 50,000     

Ainesworth    Coal    &    Iron 

Co 900,000  $8  36     $9 

Willard  Sutherland  &  Co.  .      10,000      . 

E.  Russell  Norton 200,000      . 

M.  C.Mason  &  Co 180.000      

Commercial  Coal  Co 100.000  8 

H.  B.W.  HaflF 75,000     .    ;; 

Steamship  Fuel  Corp'n 200.000 

Penn  Fuel  Co 450,000      ..  9 

Penn  Fuel  Co 450,000     7  39       9 

W.  H.Radford  &  Co 360,000 

Imperial  Coal  Co 60,000      ....        9 

Shawnee  Fuel  Co 45,000 

Dexter  Carpenter,  Inc 100,000 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  120,000 
Hazy    Creek     Collieries, 

Inc 900,000     7  63       8 

Nonpareil  Fuel  Corp 240,000  8 

Stern  Coal  &  Coke  Co 900,000  8 

Pa.-Va.  Coal  Corp 240,000 

W.  M.  Bollenback 180,000 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Hassler  &  Co 420,000 


NORFOLK 
Total  required.  480,000  gross  tons 

Central    Pocahontas   Coal 

Co 180,000      

Interstate   Coal    &    Dock 

Co 480,000 

Penn  Fuel  Co 240,000 

Penn  Fuel  Co 240,000 

W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co 240,000 

Hassler  &  Co 420,000 

Hazy      Creek      Collieries, 

Inc 480,000 

R.  E.  Boyer 200,000 

P.  &  S.  Coal  Co.,  Inc 200.000 

Pa.-Va.  Coal  Corp 250,000 


PHILADEL 

Total  required  180, 

Burtner  Coal  Co 80,000 

Geo.  D.  Harris  &:  Co 48.000 

Ainsworth  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  180.000 

H.  B.  W.  Haff 25,000 

Interstate    Coal    &    Dock 

Co 150,000 

Penn  Fuel  Co 180,000 

W.  M.  Bollenback 100,000 

W.  M.  Bollenback 80,000 

Imperial  Coal  Corp 60.000 

Shawne  Fuel  Co 45,000 

M.  B.  Courtright  Co 180,000 

Dexter  Carpenter,  Inc^  100,000 
Maryland    Coal    &:    Coke 

Co 120.000 

Geo.  Patchell  &  Co 180.000 

Hall  Bros.  &  Co 180.000 

Hazv  Creek  Collieries.  .  .  .  180,000 

Stern  Coal  &  Coke 180,000 

Pa.-Va.  Coal  Corp 240,000 


tons 

Price 
2 

>  HiA 

3 

4 

S7.65 

$8  15 
7  .50 

6  95 

8  79 
8  21 
6  81 

41 

8  21 

8  41 

7  75 

8  90 
8  35 

35 

7  15 

8  75 

9  31 

93 

9  93 

7  69 

93 

9  93 
7  40 

7.93 

85 

8  19 
7  AO 

8  30 
7^39 

88 

7.43 

7  73 

65 

7  51 

68 

7'25 
7.47 

8  00 


7  80 


7  345 

8  23 

9  93 

9  93 

8  95 

9  93 

9.93 
8  00 

8  25 

8  28 

9  78 

7  98 
7.75 
7  70 

7.75 

8 

48 

.PHLA 

000  gross  tons 

7  70 

8  78 

7  65 
6  43 

7 

88 

8  03 

P  98 
9.25 

7.88 
7  243 

8 

08 

7  39 

9  93 

9  93 

(Port  R 

chmond 

7  29 

(Greenwich  Pier) 

7.29 

7.65 

8.45 

7  30 

7.67 

7 

60 

7.65 

8  43 

7  35 

7 

60 

6  57 

7.52 

0  S8 

7.50 

8  58 

7  50 

/ 

75 

8.55 

7  45 

7 

65 

7  09 

8.24 
7.73 

6  '>9 
6  '15 

/ 
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\  \  TINTER  wyaitber    ^    :45*  tteng  A. 
fc*  ciMMitiid  o«  fw-  n  the  v 

-jnless  there  is  SiMi'*  ».a*j«r  -wci'-.-c. . 
^.^.    ...  the  Middle  W«t  where  hituunoa^  i 
«sad  for  dunestk  vs^  the  ocnl  favsiiiess  c 
the  voolea  hKine^  amd  smm  «<h«-  finest 
hibenatiic  ^the  r«t  «f  the  viater.    Fr  - 
muIf  IS^QM^MO  tons  a  ^mck  in  NoTcnV 
CMK  of  hibnuBMs  cxnl  has  be»  sli|i!M 
UMiUaawMly   «atil  ia  the  seoMid  m«<tV 
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ia  aone  parts  of  the  Pitt^banqp 
areaoad  90  per  cent  fUl  tuae  «m»c 
are  takiac  lass  thaa  ther  are  t 
the  oaaatcjr  is  ftiadaaHy  eatiat 
is  pctdiahlF  as  it  shoald  be  ia 
the  wialar  hat  ind«stri«  that 
al  wil  Aft  wcB  to  oBiBider  tht 
the  high-priced  stockpile  aloae  i^- 
with  apot  paRh£5'~ 
^Nt  prices  today  oa  i^^     . 
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below  what  the  same  coal  caa  be  <«cured  for  on  coatiacai 

^ur  fatane  delivery,  other  for  a  few  mmths  hoioe  or 

for  the  ensoiag  year. 

T^  sdkr  of  coal  is  earefolly  watxhiog  the  iadaB^rial 

>»  and  he  sees  unmistafcable  signs  of  the  sradoal 

c-  of  faasiDess.    The  oaal  nuua  is  aot  ooouaittiag 

-  -^utore  bosiness  except  at  a  figave  that  he 

et  him  a  profit. 

.  ite  prododioB  contiBQes  to  gaia  and  there  is 

whatsoever  for  aayoce  to  have  diflfeolty  in 

er  is  aeoessaiy.    ladependeats  generaUy 

"^•^'r  price  below  ^0  and  the  ooBpaaies 

.  ir  circular  aroaoad  $S  for  the  largo* 

>iz<&.     The  only  possibility  of  a  decaeaae  in 

:mthncite  a$  delivered  to  the  hoairhoMci, 

r^oogh  a  redaction  by  the  retail  dealer,  ac 

:d  his  fraght  rate  are  fixed  fw  tte  raat  af 

.    Some  retailers  may  do  wdi  to  f  <»tigo  the  12 

foond  in  the  difference  between  par- 

^   toBS  and  seSiBg  net  tons  in  ordw  to 

i .  . . . ,  ,  _ . .  ^^  this  spring. 
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Jan.  ISl  Aim  !■  dan,  to  the  Geakgieal  Sai^,  the  tatal  oat- 
TMtt  is  estimated  at  9j9S7jMt  aet  tuBS,  a  decrease  «<  8K.- 
nm  teas  ^^MW  compared  whh  the  praeedmg  week.     The 
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New  England 


BOSTON 

Drifting  Market  — No  Spot  Demand 
Worth  Mention— No  Sign  of  Change 
Industrially-Forced  Sales  Frequent 
at  Tidewater— Anthracite  Demand  Re- 
laxing. 

Bituminous— The  market  continiies 
its  aimless  trend  and  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant developments.  Quotations  are 
in  most  cases  on  as  low  a  level  as  opera- 
tors feel  they  can  afford  to  sell  and 
about  the  only  encouraging  reports 
from  the  mining  regions  are  of  opera- 
tions shut  down.  In  time  this  should 
check  the  downward  tendency  of  prices 
which  in  the  long  run  can  accomplish 
no  good  for  anybody. 

What  is  greatly  needed  is  more  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  goods,  but  to 
start  up  the  mills  the  retail  tradesmen 
must  be  in  position  to  buy.  In  a  few 
special  lines  orders  are  just  beginning 
to  come  in,  but  only  in  slight  volume. 
It  will  take  quite  a  period  of  coal  burn- 
ing before  consumers  will  again  enter 
the  market,  for  all  over  this  territory 
the  reserves  are  greater  than  they  have 
been  since  the  fall  of  1918.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  large  plants  where 
there  is  now  coal  in  storage  enough  to 
last  an  even  6  months.  The  average 
reserve  pile  is  from  120  to  150  days. 

Spot  inquiry  is  therefore  extremely 
light.  Retail  dealers  and  a  few  small 
plants  where  it  is  not  customary  to 
store  more  than  a  few  weeks'  supply  are 
the  only  buyers  in  evidence.  Water 
power  was  never  so  plentiful  as  the  past 
few  months  in  New  England,  and  large 
hydro-electric    stations    that    use    coal 


24    and    this     practice    will    doubtless 
spread   through   other  fields. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows : 

Cambrias  and 
Clearfields  Somersets 

F.o.b.  mines,  per  net 

ton $2.25@$3.50     $3.00@$4.25 

F.o.b.      Philadelphia, 

pergrosston 5.18®  6.60       6.00®   7.40 

F.o.b.  New  York,  per 

gross  ton 5.65®  7.10       6.50®   7.85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  are 
quoted  at  $6.50@$7.25  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  vessel  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Anthracite — A  few  days  of  season- 
able weather  revived  anxiety  over  the 
very  light  stocks  of  domestic  sizes  in 
most  communities,  but  moderate  weath- 
er has  again  allayed  apprehension.  Re- 
tail demand  generally  is  relaxing,  and 
while  shipments  have  not  yet  im- 
proved in  any  marked  degree  they  are 
now  more  closely  confined  to  the  old- 
line  shippers.  Less  and  less  "independ- 
ent" coal  is  being  purchased,  and 
prices  for  that  product  have  eased  off 
very  materially. 


Tidewater — East 

PHILADELPHIA 

Cold  Weather  Causes  Anthracite 
Rush— New  Anthracite  Tax  Laiv  Pro- 
posed— Steam  Sizes  Hard  to  Move — 
Bituminous  Trade  ■  Light — Bottom 
Prices  Reached — High-Grades  Tend  to 
Increase — Consumers  Seek  Contract 
Information. 

Anthracite— A  brief  taste  of  winter 
during  the  past  week  caused  the  first 
real  rush  of  the  season.     Dealers  con- 


tinue to  look  for  a  break  in  the  market, 
yet  with  February  almost  here  and  coal 
still  scarce  they  are  beginning  to  con- 
jecture just  where  all  the  coal  can  be 
going.  Surely,  distribution  was  never 
better  carried  out,  not  even  during  the 
war.  While  the  large  sizes  are  far 
from  being  easy  to  get,  it  is  a  fact  that 
more  independent  shippers  than  ever 
have  recently  been  offering  their  pre- 
mium coal  in  this  market.  Quotations 
of  $10.50@$11  have  been  frequent  for 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  but  very  few  sales 
made. 

Dealers  are  also  interested  in  the  new 
tax  suggestion  as  made  by  the  Gover- 
nor, proposing  a  levy  of  8c.  a  ton  on 
anthracite.  Many  of  the  dealers  are 
still  without  the  refund  of  the  tax  as 
charged  by  the  companies  on  the  form- 
er tax  act  which  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Thei'e  is  a  feeling  preva- 
lent that  the  new  act  will  go  through 
without  any  opposition  from  the  coal 
people. 

Shipments  recently  have  been  mod- 
erate, about  on  an  average  with  arri- 
vals for  the  entire  season  from  Dec.  1. 
There  can  be  no  denial  that  conditions 
are  changing  and  with  the  mild  weather 
prevailing  heavier  shipments  can  soon 
be  expected.  Some  independents  are 
becoming  so  burdened  with  buckwheat 
that  they  are  asking  the  retail  trade  to 
take  a  car  of  this  size  with  the  promise 
of  a  car  of  egg,  stove  or  nut,  and  sales 
have  been  made  on  this  basis. 

Steam  sizes  are  becoming  heavier 
each  day  and  it  will  soon  be  difficult  for 
the  companies  to  place  production  on 
the  market.  As  yet  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  of  the  operators  have  been 
compelled  to  store  buckwheat,  but  some 
rice  and  barley  has  been  going  into  the 
storage   yards  recently. 

Bituminous — There  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  bottom  prices  have  been 
reached.  This  is  shown  by  the  rather 
varying  quotations  by  different  shippers 
on  the  same  grades  of  coal.  Pool  1  has 
been  offered  $3.75@$4.25  while  Pool  9 


cniy  for  auxiliary  power  have  large    Operating  Conditions  at  Indiana  Coal  Mines  During  Year 

!..t.orace   niles    that   remain    almost   un-  r  b  _      ,  ^^  ot      -» f\ni\ 

Ending  Dec.  31,  1920 


storage   piles 
touched. 

At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore distress  coal  is  being  sold  from 
day  to  day  at  extremely  low  prices. 
Several  shippers  have  besn  embargoed 
because  of  inability  to  move  coal  stand- 
ing at  the  piers,  and  more  than  one  con- 
tract customer  who  finds  it  inconvenient 
now  to  accept  delivery  is  resting  his 
case  on  the  poor  showing  the  shipper 
made  during  last  spring  and  summer. 
The  result  is  congestion  at  the  piers  so 
far  as  the  carriers  will  permit,  followed 
by  forced  sales,  in  some  cases  very  littl«» 
above  the  freight. 

The  smokeless  shippers  are  facing  rK] 
most  the  dullest  market  they  havt. 
known.  At  Newport  News  one  day  re- 
cently there  was  but  one  boat  waiting 
•  tor  a  cDustwiso  cargo,  and  at  the  ter- 
minals tlie  situation  was  almost  as  dis- 
couraRing.  Several  groups  of  mines  in 
the  Pocahontas  district  are  to  work 
only  three  days  per  week  heeinning  .Tan. 


PREPARED  BY  JONAS  WAFFLE, 


Ri.ilroad.s  on 
Which  Mines 
Are  Located         District 

Big  Four Tcrre  Haute 

B.&O.S.W...    Vincennes.. 
Chnton..  . 

C.&E.  1 1  Sullivan 2 

Total,.. 

C.  r&W Dana 

C"nt.  Tiid Brazil 

Clinton..    . 

C.T.  H.&S.E.  Linton.  .  .  . 

Total... 

Clay     City 
I'otcrsliurg 
I'.vaiisville. 
lOvansvillc 
Linton. 
Lint  nit  3, 
Main  Lino  * 
Vimcnnes  6 

Tiital... . 
Vyrsliirc. 
Biionville*. 

Total 


No. 

of         Tons 
Mines  Produced 


SECRETARY  INDLANA  Ct)AL  TRADE  BIREAL 
■-  Tons  Lost  and  Causies 


K.  I  &'r   11 

K.&  K. 
E.S.AN 
111   Vv,\[ 
Moiuin 


.■^outhciii 

Totals      .  ,     . 

•  Include"  ■ 
two  railro:uls. 
division  and  P' 


6 

2 
31 
18 
49 

I 

I 
15 
27 
42 

15 

2 

4 

6 

21 

22 

21 

43 

10 
10 
20 


900,294 

354,328 

4,032.971 

2.097,353 

6.130,324 

99,917 

57,343 

2,469.  ,78 

2,748.079 

5,217,557 

1,164,931 

115,479 

267,125 

750,112 

2,329,689 

2,245,963 

4.296,049 

6,542,012 

676,796 

713,661 

1,390,457 


Full  Time 
Capacity 
(Tons) 
1,473,947 
544,380 
6,013,970 
3,430,709 
9,444,679 

112,501 

61,950 

3,818,423 

4,724,166 

8.542,589 

2,384,452 

140,944 

388,916 

1,245,701 

3,873,073 

4,099,979 

8.497,053 

12,597.032 

1,369,899 

1,286,431 

2.656,330 


Total  all 
Causes 

573.653 

190.052 

1,980,999 

1,333,356 

3,314,355 

12,584 

4,607 

1,348.945 

1,976,087 

3,325.032 

1.219.521 

25,465 

121.791 

495.580 

1,543,384 

1,854,016 

4,201.004 

6.055,020 

693,103 

572.770 

1.265,873 


Car 

Shortage 

459,442 

108,237 

1,238,554 

973.231 

2,211.785 

1.987 

658 

995.720 

1,401.810 

2,397,530 

933,747 

13,503 

79,550 

353.763 

809.007 

1. 286.612 

2,698,983 

3.985,595 

460,816 

428,039 

888,855 


Therefor  — 
I-abor         Mine 
Trouble   Disability 


No 
Market 


85,264 

67,267 

597,158 

197,775 

794.933 

9.743 

3,039 

277.926 

338.936 

616.862 

157,653 

4,168 

24.860 

78,332 

41  L446 

249.509 

785.984 

.035.493 

72.153 

77,931 

150,084 


26,947 

14,546 

130,143 

133,777 

263,920 

854 

910 

54,566 

170.206 

224.772 

118.942 

4.870 

12,914 

52.188 

506.398 

283,640 

670.457 

954.097 

142.091 

60.732 

202,823 


15,144 
28.573 
43.717 


20.733 
65,135 
85,868 

9,179 
•  2.924 

4,467 
1 1 . 306 
16,533 
34,255 
45.580 
79.835 

18.043 

6.068 

24,111 


212  25.319.568  43.466,494 


18.146,926  12,243.661  3,439.144  2,186,181  277.940 
■  ■<i>\H\\  of  Torre  Hauto  «  Two  mines  sorvod  by  two  railroads.  *  Four  mines  served  by 
-  all  mines  on  St.  Louis  and  Michiiian  divi-ions.  *  includes  all  mines  on  Vinoenne- 
nih     6  t'tno  mine  sorvwl  by  two  lailroads 
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has  been  quoted  $3.25@$3.75.  Probably 
Pool  11  has  shown  the  p:reatest  varia- 
tion of  all,  quotations  being  $2.90@ 
$3.50.  On  Pool  11  the  ruling  prices 
have  been  $2.50@$2.75. 

If  anything,  sales  this  week  have 
been  lighter  and  as  a  result  .'50  per  cent 
of  the  mines  are  idle.  Shippers  are 
taking  the  stand  that  they  cannot  sell 
at  lower  prices.  In  the  higher  grade 
coals  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  con- 
sumer is  making  a  mistake  in  not  buy- 
ing, for  some  shippers  report  that  they 
already  have  more  orders  for  the  good 
coals  than  they  can  fill  promptly.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  with  the  slackening  of 
production  beyond  a  certain  point  prices 
are  bound  to  rise. 

There  is  much  inquiry  as  to  contract 
prices.  A  certain  portion  of  the  con- 
suming trade  is  restive  at  the  contract 
prices  quoted  on  the  highest  grade  fuels 
and  is  feeling  around  with  the  idea 
of  economizing  by  using  a  cheaper  fuel. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  so 
hard  for  a  buyer  who  has  been  using 
a  coal  of  Pool  9  grade  to  be  convinced 
that  he  can  do  very  well  by  substituting 
a  Pool  10  coal  if  he  can  get  a  con- 
tract, and  that  is  just  what  many  of 
them  are  trying  to  do. 


NEW  YORK 

Independent  Coals  Show  Further 
Settling — Buyers  not  Stocking — Steam 
Sizes  Easy  7vith  Quotations  Low — 
Bituminous  Market  Quiet — Coal  Accu- 
mulates— Quo  ta  tions  Loiv — Increasing 
Coyitract  Inquiries. 

Anthracite — With  buyers  hesitating 
to  take  independent  coal  unless  the 
prices  quoted  are  within  reason,  the 
supply  of  domestic  sizes  is  considerably 
easier  than  a  week  back.  Company 
coal  is  also  in  better  supply  and  the 
entire  situation  is  gradually  getting 
back  to  normal. 

Dealers  are  not  having  much  difficulty 
in  meeting  demands  made  upon  them  al- 
though a  couple  of  days  last  week  when 
the  mercury  hit  a  low  mark  some  of 
them  were  made  to  hustle  to  fill  their 
orders.  However,  most  dealers  have 
some  coal  in  their  bins,  while  others 
located  in  Brooklyn  have  been  advertis- 
ing that  they  have  coal  to  sell. 

Quotations  for  the  various  sizes  of 
independent  coals  have  been  as  low  as 
$9  for  egg  up  to  $10  for  the  other  sizes. 
.A.n  occasional  higher  quotation  is  heard. 
Pea  coal  is  being  shipped  promptly  and 
has  become  so  plentiful  that  quota- 
tions range  $7@$7.50. 

Steam  sizes  are  plentiful  and  large 
tonnages  are  being  stocked  by  the  com- 
panies. Some  shippers  are  trying  to 
reduce  their  supplies  by  selling  these 
eoals  in  conjunction  with  the  domestic 
?izes.  Some  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
buckwheat  were  quoted  at  $;?.25  with 
better  grades  25c@.50c  higher.  Rice 
was  quoted  $2.50@$3,  depending  on 
quality,  while  barley  was  quoted  at  $1 
up. 

Bituminous — Although  the  market  at 
present  is  almost  at  a  standstill  some 
ilealers  believe  they  see  a  ray  of  sun- 
j^hine  and  claim  that  the  worst  is  over. 

Many    operators,    unwilling    to    sell 
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their  coal  at  present  prices,  have  closed 
their  mines.  The  miners  do  not  take 
kindly  to  their  idleness  and  are  willing 
in  most  cases  to  work  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  bonus  given  them  by 
many  operators. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  re- 
garding contracts  but  as  one  dealer 
put  it — -"That's  about  as  far  as  they 
have  gone."  The  local  docks  are  filled 
with  coal.  There  has  been  no  demand 
iind  some  shippers  have  taken  to  loading 
boats  in  order  to  save  railroad  demur- 
rage charges. 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  quo- 
tations during  the  past  week.  An  occa- 
sional one  has  been  below  the  cost  of 
mining  but  the  following  is  a  fair  range 
for  the  various  pools  at  the  mines: 
Pool  9,  $3.15(5)$3.3.5;  Pool  10,  $2.60@ 
$3;  Pool  11,  $2.25@$2.60;  Pool  71, 
$3.25@$3.75  and  Pool  34,  $2(S)$2.50. 
In  this  harbor  f.o.b.  quotations  ranged 
about  as  follows:  Pools  1  and  71,  $6@ 
$6.75;  Pool  9,  $5.75@$6.25;  Pool  10, 
$5.25@$5.75  and  Pool  11,  $5(a)$5.25. 
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movement.  Despite  this  there  is  a 
pretty  good  supply  in  yards  here,  as 
shown  by  a  recent  review  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  few  days  of  really  cold 
weather  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
spring-like  spell. 


BALTIMORE 

More  Mines  Refusing  to  Operate  at 
Loss — Prices  Seem  at  Bedrock — 
Export  Situation  at  Low  Ebb — Hard 
Coal  Receipts  Fall. 

Bituminous — The  past  week  has 
seen  the  closing  down  of  more  mining 
operations.  Producers  are  apparently 
determined  to  close  in  each  case  when 
the  return  on  sales  gets  below  the 
production  costs.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  seen  here  in  the  present  period 
of  depression  the  old  line  of  selling  of 
coal  at  cost  under  the  hope  that 
organization  can  be  maintained  and 
the  money  made  again  with  a  rising 
market.  The  cost  of  overhead  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  pro- 
hibits such  a  course. 

With  the  low  prices  and  end  of  the 
speculative  market  too  are  passing 
practically  all  of  those  temporary 
agencies  created  by  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a  cut  of  the  melon.  Demand 
for  both  gas  and  steam  coal  is  very 
light  just  now  both  on  home  and 
export  accounts.  The  export  move- 
ment slowed  off  even  more  the  past 
week. 

The  movement  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  month  will  not  run  much 
more  than  130,000  tons,  if  it  reaches 
that  figure.  The  number  of  vessels 
awaiting  coal  has  again  been  reduced, 
and  reports  from  foreign  sources  do 
not  give  much  encouragement  of  heavy 
business,  pending  some  move  to  re- 
establish a  better  basis  of  credits. 

Because  of  the  light  trading  car 
supply  has  now  run  at  100  per  cent 
ever  since  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Daily  loadings  on  the  B.  &  O.  are  now, 
however,  only  between  2,000  and  2,500 
cars,  or  fully  1,000  below  the  level  of 
shipment  daily  from  the  mines  just 
before  the  holidays.  The  pier  dump- 
ings are  around  200  cars  a  day. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  receipts  have 
fallen  otf  heavily.  The  shipments  for 
January  now  promise  to  be  only  a 
little  in  excess  of  half  of  the  December 
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BituminoTis  not  Improviiuj-  -Too  .>I ach 
Coal  Everywhere — Canadicn  Mnrk't 
Worse  Than  Ours — Anthracite  Supply 
Gaining. 

Bituminou.s — Shippers  find  no  in- 
crease in  the  demand.  So  far  no 
factory  resumption  of  account  has 
been  reported  and  when  that  does  take 
place  it  will  be  sometime  before  buying 
will  need  to  be  brisk.  Consumers  may 
accept  what  they  call  bargains,  but 
they  will  hardly  do  that  now,  which  is 
an  indication  that  they  have  no  further 
storage  capacity. 

Salesmen  back  from  Canada  report 
that  the  industrial  suspension  there  is 
rather  more  general  than  here.  Collec- 
tions are  decidedly  poor.  It  all  goes 
to  show  that  whatever  has  gone  wrong 
with  our  industries  is  a  sort  of  matter 
of  course.  The  local  trade  has  given 
up  looking  for  a  spring  revival  of 
activity.  Business  will  drag  along  for 
awhile  yet,  for  people  will  wait  and 
watch  the  European  situation,  which  is 
by  no  means  promising. 

Mines  are  all  running  as  slowly  as 
possible  and  a  good  many  are  shut 
down.  Wages  are  pretty  generally  back 
to  the  union  scale  and  even  with  that 
much  of  the  coal  produced  is  sold  at  a 
loss. 

Prices  do  not  run  above  $4  for 
Youghiogheny  gas,  $3.50  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  three-quarter,  $o  loi 
all  mine  run  and  $2.50  for  slack,  and 
often  go  below  these  figures.  For  Buf- 
falo delivery  add  $2.36  from  Allegheny 
Valley  and  $2.51  from  other  districts. 

Anthracite — Coal  is  being  distrib- 
uted at  a  good  rate,  though  there  will 
be  complaint  of  shortage  till  every- 
body is  supplied  for  the  winter.  The 
margin  of  coal  over  actual  needs  has 
been  small,  avowing  for  the  fact  that 
many  large  consumers,  such  as 
churches,  were  fully  supplied  last  sum- 
mer. There  is  where  the  mistake  was 
made,  though  retailers  say  it  was  done 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  was  slack. 

The  situation  is  also  shown  by  a 
report  of  a  city  jobber  that  he  nad 
lately  refused  to  pay  a  premium  of 
about  $2  on  some  independent  anthra- 
cite that  was  offered.  If  he  had  not 
been  doubtful  about  being  able  to  sell 
the  coal  he  would  have  taken  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  mining  situa- 
tion is  not  as  good  as  it  was.     Quite  a 
good    many    men    are    out,    mostly    on 
account   of   disputes   over   employment 
of  non-union  men,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that    business    generally    is    poor   and 
many  men  are  idle  the  situation  migh' 
develop    into    something    serious.      A 
it    is,    the    output    has    been    aflfectt 
materally.      Operators    complain    th;. 
the  la^v  forbidding  the  puttinc   on  c 
green  men  keeps  them  short  of    miners 
more  than   is  good  for  the  business. 
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Coke — Demand  is  light,  for  tlu' 
furnaces  ai-e  down  or  running  at  a 
slow  rate.  Jobbers  say  that  there 
would  be  no  coke  market  locally  but 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  ovens  are 
idle.  They  think  the  shutting  down 
of  the  ovens  was  a  trifle  overdone,  so 
that  contracts  are  not  always  quite 
filled.  Prices  rule  at  $7.25  for  72-hour 
Connellsville  foundry,  $5.25  for  48- 
hour  furnace  and  $5  for  stock. 
Domestic  sizes  are  $7  for  furnace,  with 
next   to   no    market   for   smaller   sizes. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Mild  Weather'  Continues — Market  Ex- 
tremely Inactive — Dock  Prices  Drop- 
ping— All-Rail  Sales  Curtailed. 

The  coal  trade  is  entitled  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  some  enemy  has  worked  a 
Voodoo  "conjer"  upon  it  for  the  pres- 
ent season.  There  has  been  nothing  but 
trouble,  work  without  accomplishment, 
and  finally  failure  and  disappointment 
for  the  end.  During  the  past  week, 
there  was  a  touch  of  wintry  weather. 
Even  a  few  days  of  this  would  have 
made  a  marked  difference  in  coal  con- 
sumption and  buying.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  After  a  day,  the  thermometer 
picked  up  to  a  fairly  mild  position 
which  did  not  call  for  heavy  consump- 
tion. 

And  buying  of  coal  this  winter  is 
the  one  thing  above  others  which  all 
concerned  simply  will  not  do — until 
they  have  to.  There  has  been  hardly 
a  time  since  navigation  closed  when 
there  was  any  really  urgent  need  of 
rushing  orders  for  coal.  Every  con- 
tingency which  may  usually  be  counted 
upon  to  augment  coal  buying  failed. 
There  is  usually  some  traffic  interrup- 
tion due  to  severe  snow  storms.  Train 
service  was  probably  never  better  dur- 
ing an  entire  winter.  It  is  almost  un- 
known'for  a  winter  to  pass  withovrt  a 
few  days  of  sub-zero  weather,  a  week 
and  sometimes  several  weeks  together. 
But  this  winter  has  hardly  had  two 
mornings  in  succession  when  the  thei-- 
mometer  was  below  zero. 

As  a  result  of  this  series  '^^  excep- 
tions, the  trade  with  even  moderate 
stock  on  hand,  is  wonderinfj  :f  it  will 
be  able  to  get  through  the  season  and 
clean  up  close.  Country  retailers  are 
holding  back  from  ordering  any  more 
coal.  Thc-y  are  seeking  to  sell  what 
they  have,  even  though  it  be  a  different 
grade  from  that  which  the  demand 
seeks,  before  they  will  stock  further. 

The  wholesaler  would  do  likewise  if 
he  could.  Rut  the  dock  trade  has  to 
stock  during  mild  weather  and  take 
the  chance  that  the  winter  will  clean 
his  stocks.  In  the  language  of  the 
day  the  winter  is  more  likely  to  "clean" 
him  than  his  storks.  Those  buying  all- 
rail  are  playing  exceedingly  safe.  There 
may  be  business  ahead  calling  for  con- 
siderable   coal,    but    they    arc    holding 


their  fire  until  the  theoretical  whites  of 
the  eyes  on  the  other  side  are  available. 

Dock  managers  are  growing  cross- 
eyed as  they  keep  one  eye  on  the  ton- 
nage remaining  on  the  docks  and  the 
other  upon  the  small  amount  moving 
out.  The  stocks  are  holding  out  like 
the  widow's  meal  and  the  oil  of  Bible 
time.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  there 
was  a  surplus  in  sight  on  the  docks 
already,  although  there  still  remain 
three  months  of  coal  consumption  at 
the  least.  They  are  still  hoping  that 
they  will  clean  up  close,  and  have  a 
chance  to  start  the  new  season  on  the 
basis  of  new  values.  But  some  of  them 
are  quite  fearful  that  this  will  be  de- 
nied them,  in  view  of  the  reluctant  way 
that  coal  has  moved  all  winter.  With 
spring  approaching  they  can  see  no 
chance  for  any  improvement. 

Eastern  soft  coal  has  succumbed  in 
price,  in  the  quotations  of  a  number  of 
companies.  The  high  figures  of  $13@- 
$14  for  Hocking  have  dropped  to  around 
$11(S)$11.50  and  some  of  the  lower  fig- 
ures have  taken  a  drop  of  40c.(S)65c. 


MILWAUKEE 

Weather  Conditions  Rule  the  Market — 
All  Coal  in  Good  Supply — Prices  Un- 
changed 

The  coal  market  is  quiet  at  present, 
with  a  demand  which  fluctuates  with 
weather  conditions.  All  concern  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  fuel  supply  has 
subsided. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas  are  read- 
ily obtainable  and  there  is  more  soft 
coal  on  the  docks  than  the  owners  care 
to  see.  Coke  piles  at  the  byproduct 
plants  are  also  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  in  size.  Prices  on  both  coal 
and  coke  remain  firm,  however.  Illi- 
nois coal  is  coming  in  daily,  but  the 
market  for  it  is  slow.  The  City  is 
buying  in  the  open  market  because  of 
inability  to  secure  bids  on  a  future 
supply. 


Inland  West 


CLEVELAND 

Extreme  Dullness  Continues — Steam 
Slack  Sold  As  Low  As  $2 — Pocahontas 
Also  Lower — Early  Lake  Movement 
Seen 

Bituminous — An  almost  total  lack  of 

interest  in  contract  negotiations 
usually  taken  up  at  this  time  of  the  year 
characterizes  the  trade  in  northern 
Ohio.  In  addition,  continued  inactivity 
in  the  spot  market  makes  for  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  dullness. 

Closing  of  mines  and  extension  of 
part-time  operations  is  reported  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  district.  Some  No.  8 
mines  are  also  curtailing  operations 
because  of  the  light  demand. 

Another  brief  period  of  cold  weather 
temporarily  increased  the  retail  domes- 
tic demands  but  dealers  were  able  to 
fill     all    orders    without    difficulty.      \ 


much  better  gas  supply  in  Cleveland 
than  last  year  is  also  cutting  down 
present  domestic  requirements. 

Three-quarter  inch  steam  was  sold 
at  eastern  Ohio  mines  this  week  at  $3. 
while  some  slack  went  as  low  as  S2. 
Mine  run  is  quoted  $2.50 @$3  and  steam 
lump  $2.75@$3.50.  West  Virginia  splint 
is  obtainable    $4.25@$4.75. 

Plenty  of  cars  are  now  available  at 
the  mines.  Operators  are  anxious  to 
ship  to  Lake  ports,  fearing  that  in- 
creased business  activity  in  the  coming 
summer  may  divert  supplies  which 
could  now  be  piled  up.  However,  only 
one  contract  of  50,000  tons  has  thus  far 
been  reported  closed.  A  few  boats  have 
started  loading  for  the  coming  season. 

Anthracite  and  Pocohontas — The  de- 
mand, while  not  as  heavy  as  some 
weeks  ago,  nevertheless  continues 
greater  than  the  supply.  Retailers,  in 
most  cases  take  orders  only  for  in- 
definite delivery.  Reports  are  heard 
of  spot  Pocahontas  having  been  bought 
recently  as  low  as  $3.50  at  the  mines 
Retail  prices  continue  unchanged,  how- 
ever. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  for  the  week 
ended  Jan.  15  were:  industrial  1,92.5 
cars,  retail  500  cars,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  some  600  cars  over  the  pre- 
vious week. 

Following  are  retail  prices  per  ne: 
ton  delivered  in  Cleveland: 

.Anthracite — Egg,  grate,  chestnut  and  stove,  $15.45 
Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $1 1 .  90;  mine  run,  $1 1 
Domestic  Fituminous — West  Virginia  siphnt,  $1 1   75 

No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $9  30;  Cannel  lump,  $15.  7S. 
Steam  Coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack    $7  50:  No    t 

and  No.  8  mine  run,  $9;  No.  8  J-in.  lump,  $8  90 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Industrial  Situation  More  Encourag- 
ing— Production  Limited  to  Actual 
Orders — Some    Contract    Negotiations. 

There  is  no  question  over  the  fact 
that  this  winter  has  proved,  so  far,  a 
very  unfortunate  one  for  all  branches 
of  the  coal  industry.  After  a  very 
brief  spell  of  seasonable  weather  a  few 
days  ago,  the  mercury  mounted  to 
spring  heights  and  what  little  demand 
there  was  for  domestic  died  a  hasty 
death. 

A  first  hand  inquiry  in  the  industrial 
situation  makes  one  feel  a  little  better. 
Factories  that  have  been  down  for  the 
last  two  months,  or  weeks,  are  now  re- 
suming operations  on  a  limited  scale. 
This  resumption  is  especially  marked 
among  the  industries  producing  food- 
stuffs, for  instance,  milk  condensaries. 
flour  mills,  etc.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
number  of  the  larger  cement  plantis 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  open  and 
start  in  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  days 
a  week. 

While  the  general  situation  is  very 
far  from  normal,  nevertheless,  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  during 
the  last  ten  days.  The  buying  public, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
purchasing  agents  of  the  big  industries 
have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  an  advantageous  time  to  make  an 
endeavor  toward  getting  contract  fig- 
ures    on     their     requirements.       Some 
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operators  are  willing  to  make  contracts, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  most  operators 
have  tried  to  avoid  the  issue  until  a 
little  later  on  in  the  hope  that  condi- 
tions will  improve  rapidly  once  they 
are  on  the  mend.  We  have  heard  of  a 
great  many  inquiries  for  contract  prices 
but  we  have  heard  of  very  few  con- 
tracts that  have  been  closed,  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  if  an  operator  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  contract  at  this  time,  his 
price  is  anywhere  from  one  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  over  the  current 
market. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  coal  trade  in 
the  Middle  West  is  adapting  itself  to 
the  changed  conditions,  and  within  the 
course  of  another  month  or  so  it  is  ex- 
pected the  coal  market  will  be  in  a 
fairly  healthy  and  settled  state.  Opera- 
tors have  ceased  taking  chances  and 
are  no  longer  loading  coal  unless  they 
have  an  order  on  file  for  it.  This  is  a 
very  wise  procedure  and  could  well  be 
followed  by  operators  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  who  are  flooding  the 
western  markets  with  coal  on  consign- 
ment. 

The  market  cannot  go  any  lower  than 
it  is  today  and  in  our  opinion,  the  wise 
purchasing  agent  who  has  an  immediate 
use  for  coal,  or  can  conveniently  store 
some,  will  doubtless  purchase  heavily. 
Current  prices  are  as  follows: 

Southern  Illinois  (Franklin,  Saline  and 
Williamson  Counties) : 

Prepared  sizes $3.50@$4.  15 

Mine  run 2 .  25®   3 .  25 

Screenings 1.85®   2.50 

Springfield  District  (Central  Illinois) : 

Prepared  sizes 2 .  75(5)   3 .  75 

Minerun 2.00®   2.50 

Screenings 1 .  00®   2.15 

Northern  Illinois: 

Prepared  sizes 4 .  00®   4.25 

Minerun 3.00®  3.50 

Screenings  (washed) 2 .  50®  3.00 

Indiana  (Clinton  and  Linton,  Fourth  Vein) : 

Prepared  sizes 3.1 5®  4  00 

Mine  run 2 .  25®  2.75 

Screenings 1 .  75®  2 .  50 

Indiana  (Knox  County,  Fifth  Vein) : 

Prepared  sizes 3.10®   4 .  00 

Minerun 2.00®.  2.75 

Screenings 1 .  00@   2.25 

Pocahontas  and  New  River: 

Prepared  sizes $4.00@$5.00 

Minerun 2.00®  3.50 

Hazard  and  Harlan  (Southeastern  Kentucky) : 

Block $4.25@$6.00 

Egg 3.75®  4.25 

Hocking  lump 4.00®   4.50 

Smithing 3  .  00®   4.  50 
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pi-oducing  railroad  coal  get  as  much  as 
four  days.  Miners  are  finding  fault 
because  they  have  not  enough  working 
time. 

The  real  Mt.  Olive  and  Staunton 
mines  have  not  as  yet  cut  the  price. 
They  are  getting  $4  on  all  domestic 
sizes,  with  most  of  their  other  coal 
going  on  contract.  Railroad  tonnage 
still  continues  good,  with  no  labor 
troubles.  The  commercial  working 
time  per  week  is  about  two  days. 
Other  mines  in  this  district,  however, 
have  cut  the  price,  especially  from 
Montgomery  County,  where  $3.25(5) 
$3.50  prevails  on  domestic  sizes  and 
below  $2  on  screenings. 

In  the  Duquoin  district  some  coal  is 
being  given  away  as  low  as  $2.25  on 
screened  sizes.  Mines  are  having  a 
hard  time,  one  or  two  of  them  doing 
fairly  well  and  getting  circular  prices 
of  $4  or  better,  but  the  others  have  lost 
their  contracts  and  are  crowding  the 
market,  with  no  buyers. 

In  the  Carterville  field  conditions  are 
better.  Most  of  those  operators  who 
maintained  circular  prices  last  sum- 
mer and  fall  still  get  about  $4  on 
domestic  and  much  of  their  steam  coal 
is  on  contract.  Working  time  is  fair, 
everything  considered,  from  two  to 
four  days  a  week.  Railroad  tonnage 
is  fairly  good.  The  independents,  how- 
ever, are  selling  screened  coal  as  low 
as  $3.50,  with  screenings  at  $1.75  and 
mine  run  at  $2.50. 

In  St.  Louis  proper  anthracite  is  not 
selling  and  practically  none  is  moving 
in.  The  same  with  regard  to  smoke- 
less and  also  Ai'kansas,  which  condi- 
tion generally  has  caused  the  Arkansas 
mines  to  shut  down.  The  coke  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  better,  but  not  what 
it  should  be. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Continued  Mild  Weather  Completely 
Upsets  the  Market — Retailers  Cutting 
Prices — Mines  Idle  and  Conditions  Are 
Extremely  Bad. 

The  St.  Louis  situation,  if  anything, 
is  worse.  It  is  being  further  aggravated 
by  a  price-cutting  war  between  rhe 
retailers.  The  prevailing  retail  prices 
now  are:  Standard  $6.25;  Mt.  Olive 
$7;  Carterville  $8.50,  with  everything 
to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  further 
decline  if  the  weather  stays  warm. 

The  industrial  situation  has  not  as 
yet  improved,  and  steam  is  impossible 
to  move  at  any  price.  Standard  screen- 
ings are  down  to  80c.,  lump  or  egg  at 
$2.25,  steam  nut  or  mine  run  $2.  Some 
mines  work  one  day  a  week  and  those 


COLUMBUS 

Demand  for  All  Grades  at  Low  Ebb 
and  Production  Is  Still  Further  Re- 
duced— Prices  Are  Weak  All  Along 
the  Line.  ,_. 

Continued  warm  weather,  coupled 
with  reduced  steam  requisitions  has 
still  further  weakened  the  coal  trade. 
Retailers  are  now  selling  only  small 
lots.  Many  operators  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  much  improvement  before 
the  spring  season  opens.  Requests  for 
hold  shipments  are  coming  in  from 
dealers  with  the  result  that  movement 
is  at  a  low  point.  Retail  stocks,  while 
not  extremely  large  are  still  sufficient 
for  the  present.  Householders  are  stilll 
following  the  policy  of  buying  only  in 
small  lots.  Prices  are  rather  weak 
although  declines  are  not  yet  as  marked 
as  at  the  mines.  Hoiking  lump  i-etails 
$7.50@$8.25  while  West  Virginia  lump 
sells  around  $9.  Pocahontas  is  coming 
in  better  and  retails  $10@$11.  Mine 
run  is  weak  all  along  the  line  with 
prices  ranging  $5.50(a)$6. 

Production  has  suffered  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  no  market.  This 
is  more  apparent  in  the  Hocking  Valley, 
Cambridge  and  Crooksville  fields.  The 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  for  the 
week    ended   Jan.   8   reports   an   output 
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of  262,9'j')  tons  out  of  a  capacity  of 
615,034  tons  from  :>MQ  mines  reporting- 
Of  the  shortage  214, 7^^",  tons  wa;? 
caused  from  no  market. 

Steam  business  is  slow  in  every  r*-- 
spect.  Plants  are  not  re-umir.-  opera- 
tions rapidly  and  as  a  result  the  mand 
is  low.  Those  concerns  that  ar*  oper- 
ating are  using  their  re.serve  >.iock.«. 
Railroad  consumption  is  also  reduced  to 
a  large  extent.  As  a  result  mine  run 
and  screenings  are  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket and  prices  have  reached  extreme 
low  levels. 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  the  principa! 
coals  used  in  central  Ohio  are: 

Hocking  lump $3  75®  J4  25 

Hocking  mine  run 2  25r«  2  75 

Hocking  screenings 1    50®  2  00 

Poineroy  lump 4  OOfo.  4  75 

Pomeroy  mine-run 2  25f"  2  75 

Pomeroy  screenings 1 .  75®  2  00 

West  Virginia  splints  lump 4  75®  5  00 

West  Virginia  mine  run 2 .  50®  3.25 

West  Virginia  screenings I   75®  2  75 

Pocahontas  lump 5 .  75®  6  00 

Pocahontas  mine  run 3 .  50(q,  4  50 

Kentucky  lump 4  iO  "  5  25 


CINCINNATI 

Some  Industrial  Resumption — Market 
Has  Better  Tone — Production  Still 
Greatly  Curtailed. 

Save  for  the  somewhat  stronger  de- 
mand for  steam  coal  coincident  with 
the  reopening  of  several  large  steel  roll- 
ing mills  and  manufacturing  plants,  the 
market  during  the  past  week  remained 
unchanged.  Very  few  sales  were  re- 
ported during  the  week. 

While  the  reopening  of  several  plants, 
after  a  period  of  idleness,  has  tended 
to  strengthen  the  demand,  the  amount 
being  moved  is  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  reopening  of  a  number  of 
mines  supplying  this  territory.  Prices 
at  the  mines  are  still  below  operating 
costs,  with  prospects  of  improvement 
still  distant.  Operators  say  they  will 
allow  their  mines  to  remain  closed  until 
conditions  better  warrant  the  produc- 
tion of  coal. 

The  somewhat  better  demand  has 
tended  to  increase  the  price  at  the 
mines.  Bituminous  lump  is  quoted  $3 
(§)$3.50,  while  smokeless  lump  ranges 
$6@$6.50.     Smokeless  $5. 

The  domestic  market  remained  un- 
changed, continued  mild  weather  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  lack  of  trade  in 
this  grade  of  fuel.  Retail  prices  were 
as  follow;  bituminous  lump,  $9.25@ 
$10.50;  mine  run,  $8.50(S)$9.25;  smoke- 
less lump  and  egg,  $11.25;  mine  run, 
$10@$10.50;  anthracite  egg,  $15@$16.- 
50;    domestic   egg   coke,   $14.50(a)$15. 


DETROIT 

Lack  of  Buying  Interest  Continues — 
Reductions  Fail  to  Stimulate  Demand — 
Domestic  Also  Sluggish. 

Bituminous — Under  the   handicap    of 
the    general    business    depression,    th- 
bituminous    coal    trade    continues    in 
waiting  attitude  with  buyers  n-anife- 
ing  little  or  no  interest  in  either  stea 
or  domestic   sizes.     Some   of  the  large 
factories  are  using  only  enough  eoal  to 
heat  portions  of  their  buildings. 
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While  a  number  of  users  are  now 
receiving  only  small  shipments  under 
contracts,  others  are  providing  for  pres- 
ent needs  by  using  coal  from  reserves. 
The  few  concerns  that  are  still  buyme, 
in  most  instances  have  cut  down  orders 
to  amounts  sufficient  for  only  a  few 
days  and  show  a  desire  to  avoid  stock- 
ing until  they  are  able  to  form  more 
definite  conclusions  concerning  the  prob- 
able trend  of  business  in  the  coming 
months.  ,. 

Domestic  buyers  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  economize  which  has  been 
encouraged  by  a  considerable  lack  ot 
employment  and  has  been  facilitated  by 
moderate  weather  conditions.  Dealers 
are  displaying  little  inclination  to  in- 
crease their  stock  piles,  with  the  sell- 
ing outlook  so  uncertain  and  the  end  of 
the  coal  year  rapidly  approaching. 

Some  consignment  coal  is  reported 
and  jobbers  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  getting  it  off  the  tracks  before  de- 
murrage accrued.  West  Virginia  nut 
and  slack  is  quoted  at  the  mines  at 
$2.25;  mine  run  is  $3  and  lump,  $4.75. 
Ohio  lump  is  offered  at  $4.50,  mine  run 
at  $2.75  and  nut  and  slack  at  $2.  Smoke- 
less mine  run  is  quoted  at  $4.75,  but  is 
not  plentiful. 

Anthracite— Owing  to  the  lessened 
demand  from  household  consumers,  the 
market  is  easier  though  shipments  are 
still  light. 
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Southwest 


CHICAGO 

Heavy  Co7isignments  of  Eastern  Coal 
Flood  the  Market — Prices  Cut  to 
Bone— Hard  Coal  Demand  Slumps. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
pick  out  a  worse  spot  to  sell  coal  than 
Chicago.  The  weather  has  been  very 
mild,  in  fact,  very  much  more  suitable 
for  golfing  and  tennis  than  skating. 
In  addition,  Indiana  and  Illinois  mines 
have  been  producing  quantities  of  coal 
but  this  is  not  the  main  reason  why 
Chicago  is  a  poor  place  to  market  fuel 
at  the  present  time. 

Operators  in  Kentucky  and  especially 
West   Virginia,   have   an   idea   that   the 
Middle  West  is  in  great  need  of  coal, 
consequently   they   have   been   consign- 
ing to  Chicago  numerous  trainloads  of 
smokeless,    as    well    as    splint.      These 
solid  trainloads  of  Eastern  coal  began 
to  arrive  a  few  weeks  ago  and  the  local 
demand   was   soon   filled.     Today   there 
is  a  very  substantial  tonnage  <,i  East- 
ern   coal    drawing    deniurrag<->    in    our 
yards. 

Prices  have  been  cut  to  the  marrow 
and  the  buying  public  is  but  little  in- 
terested. Very  little  coal  is  moving, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  little  coal  is 
coming  into  Chicago,  conies  mostly 
from  Franklin  County.  The  operators 
in  Franklin  County  have  been  able  to 
keep  their  prices  reasonable  and  as  a 
general  rule,  handled  their  trade  dur- 
ing the  summer  so  that  they  were  able 
to  fall  back  on  them  now  when  they  are 
in  need  of  places  to  put  their  tonnage. 
Prices  on  hard  coal  are  remaining 
fairly  firm,  but  there  is  but  little  de- 
mand and  it  is  expected  that  the  sales 
agents  for  anthracite  will  he  forced  to 
i^i'jwlc  tlu'ir  figures  a  little  before  long. 


KANSAS  CITY 

Demand  Slightly  Improved  with  Colder 
Weather— Prices  Fairly  Steady— Pro- 
duction Curtailed. 

A  few  days  of  cold  weather  tempor- 
arily stimulated  buying.  A  great 
many  orders  were  sent  in  by  wire  for 
rush  shipments,  proving  that  stocks  in 
the  country  were  very  low.  A  great 
deal  of  unbilled  coal  is  being  carried  at 
the  mines,  especially  in  the  Kansas 
field,  and  some  mines  have  been  closed 
down  for  over  a  week  on  account  of 
unbilled  coal.  Other  mines  are  closing 
down  rather  than  produce  coal  for 
which  there  is  no  market. 

Some  of  the  operators  are  having  a 
hard  time  to  explain  why  prices  in  the 
West  do  not  come  down  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  are  reduced  in  the 
East.  They  seem  to  forget  that  prices 
did  not  advance  here  as  they  did  in  the 
East,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  reduced. 
The  law  of  gravitation,  which  governs 
that  which  goes  up  must  come  down, 
applies  equally  as  well  to  that  which 
does  not  go  up  does  not  come  down. 
However,  there  has  been  a  little  soften- 
ing in  the  prices  on  one  or  two  grades, 
but  no  material  change. 

Illinois  operators,  especially  those 
producing  the  lower  grades,  have  been 
dumping  their  surplus  in  tei-ritory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  prices 
just  about  half,  or  less,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  keep  running. 
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refusing  half  ton  orders  where  the 
price  is  fifty  cents  higher  would  work 
a  hardship  on  the  consumer. 

Quotations  show  Harlan  and  Straight 
Creek  coals  being  offered  more  freely 
than  Hazard,  Elkhorn,  or  Jellico.  One 
jobber  quotes  the  max-ket  on  Straight 
Creek  and  Harlan  at  $6  for  lump;  $3.40 
mine  run;  $2.10  screenings.  Scattered 
quotations  from  various  sources  show 
Hazard  lump  offered  $4@$5;  Harlan 
and  Jellico,  $5.25@$5.75;  Straight 
Creek,   $6.25. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  Showing  Slight  Improvement- 
Demand  Also  Better— Retail  Trade 
Dull. 


Prices  at  the  mines  have  improved 
slightly  during  the  past  ten  days,  as  a 
result  of  many  industries  resuming  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  least,  and  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  consider- 
ably less  distress  coal  on  the  market, 
and  not  many  cancellations.  Present 
tonnage  movement  is  in  much  stronger 
hands,  and  the  situation  is  considered 
as  materially  improved  over  what  it 
was  in  the  last  half  of  December  and 
early  January. 

Public  utilities  which  have  old  con- 
tracts are  taking  more  coal  than  they 
were.  Railroads  are  not  taking  much 
fuel,  as  traffic  is  light.  Gas  and  by- 
product plants  are  buying  fairly  well. 

Retailers  say  that  business  has  been 
slightly  better  due  to  cold  weather, 
but  that  whereas  half  ton  orders  gen- 
erally start  coming  in  February  and 
March,  there  are  any  number  of  half 
ton  orders  now.  Some  retailers  I'e- 
fused  them  at  first,  but  dropped  the  bars 
upon  considering  the  fact  that  many 
workingmen  are  out  of  employment,  and 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  Market  Continues  Quiet,  ivith 
Little  Demand — Domestic  Trade  Good — 
Production  Still  Climbing,  Despite 
Inactive  Market. 

Dullness  which  has  characterized  the 
steam  coal  market  since  the  Christmas 
holidays    still    holds    sway,    and    there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  spot  coal  or 
efforts    at    making    contracts    on    the 
part   of    consumers.      While    railroads, 
in    a    number    of    instances,    have    cut 
down   contract   deliveries   to  the   mini- 
mum  tonnage  to  be   taken   under  fuel 
agreements,      furnace      interests      and 
some   other   classes   of   consumers    are 
absorbing    the    output    of    coal    pretty 
\yell    and    there     is    not    any    serious 
accumulation,  car  reports  showing  that 
practically    the    entire    tonnage    mined 
during     the     last     week     was     moved 
promptly.     Contracts  for  bunker  coal. 
which  have  been  in  hand  for  some  time, 
require   a  considerable   tonnage,  which 
is  moving  both  by   rail    and   water  to 
the    ports    of    Mobile,    Pensacola    and 
New  Orleans. 

There  is  demand  for  more  of  the 
domestic  sizes  than  the  mines  are  now 
producing,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
accumulation  on  retail  yards,  the  coal 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer  about 
as  fast  as  received. 

The  output  in  the  Alabama  field  for 
the  week  ended  Jan.  15  actually 
reported,  aggregated  330,000  tons, 
which  exceeds  the  record  of  any  week 
since  Jan.  24,  1920,  the  tonnage  not 
reported  being  estimated  from  5.000  to 
10,000  tons,  and  representing  a  good 
inci-ease  over  the  week  of  Jan.   8. 


West 


DENVER 

Bitinniuous  Holding  hut  Lignite 
Weakens— Demand  Is  Lower— No  \fnr- 
ket    Lof^ses   Grow 

Still  greater  reductions  in  the  price 
of  second  grade  lignite  is  marking  a 
drive  to  force  down  the  better  grade. 
The  market  is  weak,  ?nd  orders  are 
slow.  Bituminous  is  holding  up.  but 
competition  threatens  to  precipitate 
cut-throat  conditions  similar  to  those 
existing  before  the  war. 

The  so-called  legitimate  dealers  are 
maintaining  a  price  of  $8.40,  based  on 
a    mine    price    of    $4.2rv      First    grade 
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lignite  is  $5.75  at  the  mine  and  $9.90 
retail.  Sidetracks  in  the  neighborhood 
of  mines  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern 
and  Union  Pacific  are  cluttered  with 
loads  of  coal  awaiting  billing. 

Routt  County  bituminous  is  $6@- 
$6.50  at  the  mine  and  $12@$12.50  re- 
tail, while  southern  bituminous  is 
$5.50@$6  at  the  mine  and  $11.50@$12 
retail.  Steam  is  steady  at  $6.50@$6.75 
and  lignite  steam  is  uncertain,  ranging 
$4.75@$5.25  in  Denver  markets. 

Production  in  all  fields,  except  the 
second-grade  lignite,  shows  a  little  bet- 
ter for  the  week  ended  Jan.  8,  although 
this  probably  will  be  discounted  in  the 
week  closing  with  the  15th,  figures  for 
which  are  not  yet  available.  The  total 
production  in  Colorado  for  the  week 
ended  Jan.  8  was  220,334  tons  of  a 
possible  full  time  output  of  273,296 
tons.  Car  distribution  conditions 
caused  a  loss  representing  12.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  output. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Domestic  Trade  Active — Good  Supplies 
On  Hand  —  Bituminous  not  Much  in 
Demand. 

The  domestic  trade  has  lately  shown 
increased  activity  due  to  a  short  spell 
of  zero  weather.  Coal  is  being  received 
in  about  normal  quantities,  and  the 
yards  have  good  supplies  on  hand. 
There  is  no  improvement  in  the  call  for 
bituminous  as  the  leading  coal-con.sum- 
ing  industries  continue  quiet. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Retail: 

Anthracite  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate.  $16  90 

Pea.  . 15  40 

Bituminous  steam f2.75 

Domestic  lump j 13.25 

Cannel , 1 7  00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination: 

Three-quarter  lump 9 .  50 

Slack 8  25 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Stagnant    Market — Consumption    Very 
Light — Surplus  Sold  as  Heating  Coke. 

The  coke  market  has  become  com- 
pletely stagnant,  there  being  such  light 
operation  of  blast  furnaces  and  foun- 
dries that  there  is  very  little  consump- 
tion. Contracting  for  furnace  coke  rep- 
resents but  a  fraction  of  the  usual 
quantity,  and  yet  the  total  shipments 
of  merchant  coke  are  considerably  less 
than  the  volume  under  contract.  The 
contracts,  in  the  main,  are  on  the  gen- 
eral basis  of  a  five  to  one  ratio  against 
basic  pig  iron  at  valley  furnaces.  Coke 
shipped  against  such  contracts  will  be 
billed  at  $6  as  long  as  pig  iron  is  un- 
changed. Coke  could  be  bought  on 
contract  now  at  a  five  to  one  ratio  or  at 
a  flat  price  of  $6  for  the  half  year,  the 
former  being  probably  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  buyer',  but  there  is  no 
interest  at  any  price  since  furnaces 
are  out  of  blast  and  see  no  prospect  of 
their  being  able  to  resume  in  the  near 
future. 

The  spot  furnace  coke  market  is 
made  by  occasional  odd  lots  that  are 
practically  forced  for  sale,  and  prices 
would  be  lower  than  they  are  were  it 
not  that  coke  can  usually  be  disposed 
of  for  heating  purposes  at  about  $5. 

Foundry  coke  in  spot  lots  is  selling 
in  a  moderate  way  and  more  brands 
can  be  had  at  the  pi'ice  range  hitherto 
quoted.  A  little  contract  business  has 
been  done  at  $6.75,  while  some  well- 
known  brands  are  held  at  much  higher 
figures,  in  which  buyers  are  not  in- 
terested. The  market  is  quotable  as 
follows:     spot  furnace,  $5@$5.50;  eon- 


tract,  $6;  spot  foundry,  $6.50@$7;  con- 
tract, $6.75@$10. 

The  Courier  reports  coke  production 
in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  region  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  15 
at  170,180  tons,  a  decrease  of  5,170  tons, 
furnace  oven  production  decreasing  4,- 
390  tons  and  merchant  oven  production 
780  tons. 


PITTSBURGH 

Production  Decreases  Slowly — Small 
Spot  Demand — Possibility  of  Lower 
Wage  Cost — Prices  Generally  Firm, 
ivith  Occasional  Forced  Sales 

Production  continues  to  taper  off,  but 
only  slightly.  The  majority  of  opera- 
tors are  disposed  to  limit  their  output 
to  supplying  contract  requirements, 
since  coal  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  in 
the  spot  market,  but  there  is  still  some 
surplus,  produced  by  mines  that  are 
less  careful,  and  this  makes  the  market 
on  account  of  the  limited  spot  demand. 
Some  forced  sales,  made  to  save  demur- 
rage, are  reported  at  prices  close  to  $2. 

Demand  for  railroad  fuel  is  still  fair, 
while  demand  from  manufacturers 
against  contracts,  continues  to  decrease. 
Gas  coal  shipments  are  quite  fair.  For 
the  hi.ghest  grade  gas  coals  good  prices 
are  still  obtained,  though  ordinary 
grades  bring  scarcely  more  than  steam, 
except  for  the  extra  for  screening. 

Practically  no  interest  is  manifested 
in  contracts  for  the  new  coal  year, 
though  ordinarily  at  this  time  there  are 
negotiations.  Consumers  seem  to  feel 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing full  supplies  and  think  that  any 
future  change  in  values  will  be  in  their 
favor.  A  deci-ease  in  the  wage  cost  of 
producing  coal  is  regarded  as  not  en- 
tirely   improbable,    on    the    basis    that 
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while  the  scale  agreement  runs  for  a 
year  from  next  April  1  the  men  may 
favor  a  .slight  reduction  to  secure 
steadier  employment. 

The    spot   market    is    quotable    about 
$2. .50    for    steam    mine    run,    v  '     - 

product  mine  run  and  s-in.  gas        -     < 
$3.50. 

LMONTOVW 

General  Curtailment  Policy  Rednf"- 
Distreas  Sales  —  Little  Spot  Toivmy^ 
Offered — No  Interest  i»  Coke  Coo- 
tracts. 

General  policy  of  both  coal  and  Coke 
operators  to  keep  production  within 
the  limits  of  demanfl  has  virtually 
kept  all  unconsigned  cars  of  both  fuels 
from  the  Connellsville  regions.  While 
the  execution  of  that  policy  ha- 
resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  all 
but  the  larger  operations  which  ship 
on  contracts,  operators  declare  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  to  their  advantage 
not  to  have  an  over-supply  on  hand 
when  business  activity  again  resumes. 

Suspension  of  operations  at  a  time 
when  the  market  is  below  cost,  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  unmined 
coal,  is  entirely  without  precedent  in 
this  region.  In  former  periods  of 
business  depression,  operators  had  been 
forced  to  keep  going  and  accepted 
whatever  the  market  would  pay  in 
order  to  get  working  capital.  "Ready 
money"  is  not  now  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  operators  and  they  seem  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  the  market  reaches 
a  figure  at  which  they  can  profitably 
operate. 

There  continues  to  be  no  active 
demand  but  the  fact  must  be  recognized 
that  it  could  not  be  obtained  if  wanted 
until  the  coal  is  mined  or  the  coke 
burned.  Some  sales  were  made  in 
byproduct  coal  this  week  at  an  average 
price  of  $2.50,  with  some  operator? 
asking  $3.  Steam  coal  may  be  bought 
at  $2,  reports  being  received  of  sale? 
varying  each  day. 

Coke  producers  and  consumers  ai'e 
still  far  apart  on  price  views  and 
further  re.luction  has  been  made  in 
merchant  operations,  the  suspension 
now  being  so  general  that  the  output 
is  at  a  negligible  figure.  Producer? 
have  set  $6  as  their  price  limit  wh'' 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  $5  for 
furnace  coke.  No  contracts  are  being 
made  and  no  spot  tonnage  is  on  the 
market. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Slumps  With  Light  De- 
ma))id — Prices  St<ibili::e — Sou-Percevt- 
age  Basis  for  Car  Distribution 

A  considerable  slump  occurred  in  pro- 
duction during  the  week  ended  Jan.  15. 
the  estimated  output  being  346.000  ton? 
which  is  55.000  tons  below  production 
of  the  previous  week  and  about  52  per 
cent  of  the  potential  weekly  oapai.  . 
of  060.000  tons.  The  situation  is  v  •- 
showine:  any  improvement,  and  it  .- 
expected  that  there  will  be  further  i.ur- 
tailment  in  production  because  of  the 
light  demand.  The  B&O  has  advised 
ooerators  that   in   view  of  the   present 
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good  car  supply  and  the  prospects  of 
its  continuance,  cars  will  be  distributed 
on  a  non-percentage  basis. 

While  at  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion, railroads  have  been  taking  around 
50  per  cent  for  fuel,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  their  requirements  have  fallen 
off  considerably  along  with  other  lines 
of  industrial  activity,  and  there  will  be 
a  temporary  reduction  in  output  for 
railroad  fuel  account. 

The  arrival  of  severe  weather  has 
slightly  stimulated  domestic  demand, 
but  dealers  are  having  no  trouble  in 
meeting  it.  Dealers  state  that  they  are 
now  able  to  purchase  Pocahontas  mine 
run  at  $3.25  and  West  Virginia  Splint 
lump  at  $4.25  f.o.b.  mines.  The  market 
continues  quite  dull,  but  mine  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  quoted  for 
last  week,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  prices  have  hit 
bottom.  The  range  on  spot  coal  is  as 
follows:  slack  $2(S)$2.75,  mine  run 
$2.50@$3,  i-in.  lump  $3@$3.25,  14-in. 
lump  $3.50@$4,  domestic  lump  $3.75@ 
.S4.50. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

High  Cost  Mines  Down — Aggregate 
Production  not  Materially  Affected — 
Prices  Still  on  the  Toboggan. 

Production  loss  during  the  second 
week  of  January  was  275,000  tons.  The 
rule  in  the  field  is  that  the  mines  pro- 
ducing the  higher  grades  are  the  ones 
being  operated,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  tonnage  has  decreased 
about  25  per  cent,  fully  45  per  cent  of 
all  mines  in  the  field  have  been  closed. 
A  large  majority  of  these  were  small, 
high-cost  producers. 

Coal  prices  in  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania field  continue  on  the  toboggan 
and  market  conditions  continue  about 
the  same  in  the  district  as  for  the  first 
and  second  weeks  of  January.  We 
quote  Pool  10  at  $2.65  with  Pool  11 
reaching  the  low  mark  of  $2.10,  with 
the  market  literally  "on  the  bumps." 
Spot  market  prices  in  the  Punxsutaw- 
ney  district  were  thought  to  have 
reached  low  water  mark  last  week  at 
$3.25,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  slump 
until  spot  sales  were  made  this  week 
at  $2.25  and  some  as  low  as  $2. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Mine  Idleness  Grows  —  Low  Prices  No 
Inducement  and  Spot  Sales  A.e  Few — 
Empties  Clog  Sidings. 

Fairmont 

Idleness  was  general  throughout 
northern  West  Virginia  during  the 
second  week  of  January,  about  300 
mines  being  in  idleness  by  the  last  day 
of  the  week.  Production  in  the  Fair- 
mont region  alone  was  fully  50,000 
tons  under  that  for  the  preceding  week. 
Even  contract  orders  were  cut  dowi. 
Little  or  no  coal  was  changing  hands  in 
the  open  market.  Despite  general  con- 
ditions, a  very  considerable  tonnage  was 
being  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 

As  so  many  mines  were  not  in  opera- 
tion the  large  number  of  open  tops 
■ivailable  only  served  to  clog  sidings. 
Tidewater  shipments  during  the  early 
part    of    the    week    were    rather    large. 


Considering  the  general  lack  of  de- 
mand, Tidewater  dumpings  were 
rather  encouraging. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  arrive 
at  prices,  as  there  was  no  way  of  gag- 
ing them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
coal  was  being  sold  on  a  spot  basis. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced 
on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  was  being  taken  by  the 
railroads. 

Northern  Panhandle 
Commercial  mines  were  not  operat- 
ing more  than  on  a  half-time  basis, 
which  sufficed  to  take  care  of  all  orders. 
Few  sales  were  made  in  the  open 
market  and  no  new  contract  business 
was  developing.  Operations  were  be- 
ing materially  curtailed.  The  price 
range  on  mine  run  of  $2.75(a)$3.25 
represented  merely  nominal  prices,  be- 
cause few  if  any  sales  were  being 
consummated  at  such  figures.  Had 
mines  been  able  to  operate  more  of  the 
time,  they  would  have  had  plenty  of 
equipment,  for  with  idleness  so  gen- 
eral, cars  were  thick  in  the  Northern 
Pan  Handle  region. 


Middle  West 


INDIANA 

All  Grades  in  Weak  Demand — Minor 
Labor  Troubles — Domestic  Prices  Are 
Firm. 

Demand  continues  on  the  down- 
grade. The  industrial  depression  has 
cut  seriously  into  the  demand  for 
steam  coal.  Demand  for  domestic  is 
not  as  heavy  as  it  should  be  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  because  of  the 
extremely  moderate  winter.  In  spite 
of  the  lack  of  demand,  coal  for 
domestic  use  is  still  bringing  the  price 
first  set  by  the  special  coal  commission. 

During  the  past  week  operators  have 
been  troubled  with  a  series  of  minor 
disputes  that  have  tied  up  many  mines. 
The  epidemic  of  labor  troubles  does 
not  appear  to  be  segregated  in  any 
one  section,  but  is  common  all  through 
the  district.  Operators  are  inclined  to 
attribute  this  to  a  natural  reaction 
from   the    steady    pre-Christmas   run. 

There  is  considerable  free  coal  on 
the  market.  The  price  of  mine  run 
sold  out  of  the  state  has  dropped  about 
fifty  cents  during  the  past  two  weeks 
and  unless  the  demand  picks  up,  a 
further  slight  decline  is  expected. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  Shotving  Slight  Improve- 
ment— Less  Distress  Coal  on  Market — 
L.   &  N.  Suspends  Contract   Orders. 

The  situation  in  the  western  Ken- 
tucky district  is  showing  a  little  im- 
pro^'ement  as  a  result  of  the  wagon  and 
small  mines  having  dropped  out  of 
competition,  this  taking  a  lot  of  poor 
grade  and  distress  coal  from  the 
market.  The  larger  mines  are  operat- 
ing about  three  days  a  week  with  a 
plentiful  car  supply  at  command.  Cold 
weather  of  the  past  few  days  has 
cleaned     up     rejected     shipments     and 


coal  loaded  without  orders,  and  prices 
are  just  a  slight  bit  better  than  they 
have  been.  Retailers  are  buying  better 
as  a  result  of  the  cold  spell. 

Western  Kentucky  field  prices  as  re- 
ported for  the  week  ended  Jan.  15, 
showed  lump,  average,  $4;  range,  $3.50 
@$4.25;  mine  run,  $2.85;  range,  $2.50 
@$3.25;  nut  and  slack,  $2.60;  range, 
$2.40@$3.  Some  lump  coal  has  been 
sold  as  low  as  $3,  and  screenings,  $2, 
while  pea  and  slack  is  quoted  $1.75@ 
$2,  with  some  offers  as  low  as  $1.40. 

There  is  not  much  demand  from  any 
special  industries.  However,  prospects 
are  considered  brighter  for  steam  coal 
in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  The  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  R.R.  has  ordered  the 
suspension,  effective  until  further  not- 
ice, of  all  shipments  of  contract  coal 
from  the  western  Kentucky  field.  Sev- 
eral mines  are  idle. 


DUQUOIN 

Market  Is  Unimproved  —  Production 
Further  Curtailed  by  Dull  Demand. 

The  market  in  southern  Illinois  has 
continued  to  show  its  dullness  the  past 
week  and  the  effect  of  the  slump  is  now 
being  felt  keenly  in  Franklin  County, 
where  up  to  the  last  few  days  coal  had 
moved  almost  as  freely  as  in  better 
times.  Some  of  the  larger  railroads 
are  now  unhesitatingly  refusing  to  ac- 
cept certain  coals  on  thie  grounds  of 
"poor  quality" 

The  average  production  throughout 
the  district  did  not  pass  the  75  per  cent 
mark,  a  few  mines  still  holding  out  in 
some  manner  to  operate  every  day,  but 
the  majority  being  idle  at  least  from 
two  to  three  days.  The  men  seem  to 
be  eager  to  get  in  all  the  work  they  can 
and  no  labor  trouble  of  any  consequence 
was  noted  during  the  week. 


Middle  Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Good  Production  of  Contract  Coal — 
Spot  Demand  Unimproved  —  Prices 
Steady — New  Contracts  Being  Closed. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Production  in  the  Tug  River  field 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  15  reached 
a  total  of  94,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week,  but 
still  regarded  as  excellent,  in  view  of 
general  conditions  in  other  fields.  The 
drop  in  production  was  due  entirely  to 
some  of  the  largest  companies  prac- 
tically shutting  down  for  one  or  two 
days  in  order  to  avoid  set-out  loads. 
The  attitude  of  the  railways  in  shut- 
ting off  delivery  of  empties  to  a  mine 
as  soon  as  it  fails  to  furnish  adequate 
consignment  has  had  an  excellent  stabil- 
izing influence. 

Prices  on  Tug  River  coal  remained 
the  same  as  during  the  opening  week 
of  the  year,  with  mine  run  averaging 
about  $5. 

Production  in  the  Pocahontas  field 
was  not  far  short  of  400.000  tons.  That 
was  because  the  market  was  readily 
absorbing  the  product  of  the  district. 
with  the  price  holding  firm  on  mine  run 
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at  about  $5.  Such  a  price  was  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  or  no  spot  demand.  The  only 
factor  which  tended  to  cut  down  produc- 
tion at  all  was  a  few  cancellations  of 
contract  orders. 

Slack  continued  to  command  about 
$4,  more  spot  orders  being  placed  for 
that  grade  than  for  mine  run.  There 
continued  to  be  a  somewhat  greater  de- 
mand for  prepared  sizes  in  the  Western 
markets.  Every  mine  which  was  oper- 
ating had  a  full  quota  of  cars. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

At  no  time  during  the  second  week 
of  the  month  were  New  River  mines 
short  of  cars.  This  wealth  of  empties 
caused  some  inconvenience,  for  there 
was  no  place  to  store  all  the  empties 
available.  Even  such  mines  as  were 
loading  to  capacity  had  cars  left  over 
every  day.  With  production  thus  stim- 
ulated more  coal  was  being  shipped 
than  during  the  high  productive  periods 
of  1920,  even  though  there  was  not 
much  of  a  market,  so  far  as  spot  sales 
were  concerned.  Contract  orders  were 
tiding  over  the  dull  period  and  not  less 
than  25,000  tons  a  day  were  being 
loaded  out.  Even  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  so  little  spot  steam 
demand,  prices  were  not  depressed.  A 
fairly  large  demand  in  the  open  market 
for  egg  and  lump  tended  to  increase 
Western  shipments. 

Activity  in  the  making  of  new  con- 
tracts was  somewhat  marked.  Prices 
were  invariably  well  above  $5.  Con- 
tracts were  placed  for  delivery  of  coal 
alongside  at  $9,  such  coal  to  be  shipped 
to  foreign  markets.  This  means  a  basis 
of  about  $6  at  the  mines. 

The  second  week  of  the  year  found 
the  mines  in  the  Gulf  producing  only 
about  half  of  potential  capacity.  The 
car  supply  was  so  large  that  it  would 
have  more  than  sufficed  to  take  care 
of  maximum  production. 

Production  was  largely  confined  to 
mines  having  contract  orders  to  fill. 
Where  mines  were  without  contracts, 
operations  were  almost  totally  sus- 
pended, such  mines  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  place  their  coal  in  the  open 
market  owing  to  the  very  general  re- 
fusal of  cons^umers  to  buy  spot  coal. 
Even  with  the  demand  so  slack,  prices 
still  clung  to  the  $5-mark.  Prospects  of 
contracts  being  closed  encouraged  pro- 
ducers in  the  field  to  believe  that  a 
number  of  companies  would  be  able  to 
resume  operations  before  long. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

"No  Market"  Losses  Grow  —  More 
Operations  Close — Cancellations  Hit 
Contract  Orders — Troops  Leave  Thack- 
er  Field. 

Kanawha 

The  Kanawha  field  was  accorded  a 
car  supply  far  in  excess  of  the  ability 
of  mines  to  load  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  15.  The  supply  grew  in  volume 
throughout  the  woek  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing. Even  under  normal  conditions 
it  would  have  been  unable  to  load  any- 
thing approaching  the  number  of  emp- 
ties on  hand.     Mines,  however,  were  un- 


able to  operate  more  than  two  days  out 
of  the  six.  Contract  order.s  were  so 
seriously  curtailed  that  little  business 
was  left  of  any  kind.  No  coal,  so  far 
as  reported,  was  being  disposed  of  on  a 
spot  basis,  the  question  of  prices  not 
entering  into  the  selling  equation,  as 
buyers  did  not  want  coal  on  any  terms 
for  the  time  being.  A  little  gas  coal 
was  being  sold — certainly  a  larger 
volume  than  of  steam,  but  even  ^as  coal 
sales  were  infrequent. 

Logan  and  Thacker 
If  anything,  more  empties  were 
placed  during  the  second  week  of  Jan- 
uary than  during  the  previous  week. 
The  output  was  greatly  curtailed  by 
mai-ket  conditions.  Where  mines  were 
without  contracts,  as  a  general  rule 
operations  were  suspended,  for  com- 
paratively few  spot  sales  were  recorded, 
nor  was  it  possible  even  to  force  any 
coal  on  the  market,  no  matter  how 
great  a  sacrifice  there  might  have  been 
in  price.  Hence  producers  aban- 
doned any  attempt  to  secure  orders 
while  awaiting  a  revival  of  demand. 
For  neither  slack  nor  mine  run  was 
there  any  market  whatsoever.  The  de- 
mand was  also  far  under  normal  for 
prepared  sizes,  $4.25  representing  the 
average  price. 

In  view  of  the  general  absence  of 
demand,  production  was  holding  up  re- 
markably well  in  the  Williamson  field. 
The  output  continued  to  be  far  above 
that  of  the  latter  part  of  1920  when 
operations  were  so  seriously  curtailed 
by  a  strike.  In  the  second  week  of 
January,  even  with  the  general  demand 
so  poor,  production  was  not  far  from 
100,000  tons.  Inability  to  market  coal 
constituted  the  chief  source  of  loss. 

Considering  the  fact  that  only  high 
volatile  coal  is  produced  in  the  William- 
son region,  conditions  were  regarded 
as  generally  satisfactory  from  a  market 
and  an  operating  standpoint.  A  large 
car  supply  was  also-  conducive  to  a 
large  production.  The  big  event  of  the 
week  was  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
troops,  state  police  taking  their  place. 
By  Jan.  17  two  companies  of  Federal 
troops  had  been  withdrawn. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
The  biggest  slump  in  a  year  or  more 
was  seen  in  the  second  week  of  January, 
production  dropping  from  101,000  tons 
for  the  week  ended  Jan.  8  to  69,000 
tons.  As  losses  from  "no  market" 
amounted  to  171,000  tons,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  lack  of  orders  was  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  general  shut- 
down. On  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  only  eight 
mines  in  the  entire  field  were  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  bottom  had  dropped  completely 
out  of  che  market,  producers  finding  it 
utterly  impossible  to  dispose  of  their 
nroduct  at  all.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
force  coal  on  the  market,  mining  was 
generally  suspended.  As  reflected  in 
the  snia'l  production,  only  a  few  con- 
tract orders  were  left  intact.  With  so 
few  standing  oi-ders  to  be  filled,  even 
mines  with  contracts  were  only  oper- 
ated during  a  small  portion  of  the  week. 
Steam    coal    could    not    be    marketed 


even  at  a  price  under  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, so  poor  svas  the  demand.  The 
call  for  gas  coal  was  little  better.  The 
nominal  price  on  mine  run  was  about 
$3  or  under,  but  no  minfr  run  to  speak 
of  was  being  sold  at  that  or  any  other 
price,  and  the  same  statement  applies 
to  slack  at  $1.75  a  ton. 


Southern   Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Prices  Remain  Firm — Trade  Sluggish 
on  Steam — Many  Operations  Closed — 
General   Operating   Conditions  Good. 

There  was  but  little  if  any  further 
reduction  in  prevailing  prices  during  the 
week  ended  Jan.  20,  with  quotations 
around  $5@$5.50  for  best  blocks,  $.3(5) 
$3.50  for  mine  run,  and  $1.75@$2  for 
steam.  These  prices  cannot  well  fall 
any  lower,  for  they  are  too  near  the 
cost  of  production  to  stand  any  fur- 
ther reduction,  and  in  fact  only  the 
better  mines  can  now  operate  at  a 
profit. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  mines  are  making  any 
attempt  to  operate.  The  few  operating 
are  able  to  get  all  the  cars  they  want. 
Labor  is  also  quite  plentiful.  The 
weather  is  such  that  traffic  movement 
is  speedy,  and  loads  are  handled  quite 
promptly. 

Contract  talk  is  beginning  to  filter 
through,  with  some  of  the  wise  ones 
even  speculating  as  to  the  probable 
prices  that  will  be  offered  for  Lake 
coal.  However,  price-makers  at  the 
mines  are  a  little  bit  cautious  about 
naming  a  price  for  any  considerable 
quantity  for  future  deliveries. 

Considerable  export  coal  is  being 
shipped  from  the  field,  just  now,  in  fact 
this  is  about  the  only  market  for  mine 
run.  However,  prices  are  very  low,  and 
it  is  not  very  attractive  business,  ex- 
cept as  something  to  keep  the  mines 
running. 


West 


UTAH 

Cold  Weather  Improi'es  the  Demand — 
Labor    Conditions    Satisfactory. 

Several  very  cold  days  during  the 
past  week  have  impi'oved  the  retail  coal 
situation  somewhat  from  the  dealer's 
standpoint.  There  is  also  some  im- 
provement in  the  Coast  trade.  Labor 
conditions  continue  satisfactory. 

The    increasing    importance   of   Utah 
as  a  coal  producing  center  for  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Pacific  states   is  seen  in 
the  report  of  the  annual  proii notion  for 
the    past    year.     Mines    broke    all    pre 
vious  records  by  mining  5.89"i.l05  toii-^ 
This    is    758,280   tons    more    than   were 
mined  in  1918.  the  best  previous  year 
January  was  the  biggest  singK-  month 
with  589.668  tons,  and  November  second 
with  558.982  tons. 
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Milwaukee  Wholesalers  Face  Loss  Because  of 
Tardy  Lake  Movement  in  1920 

Late  Arrival  of  Coal  Necessitated  Laying  in  Stocks  at  Prices 
That  Allowed  Little  Profit — Exporters  and  Speculators  Add 
to  Panicky  Conditions — Dealers  Absolved  of  Profiteering 
Charge — Depression    Expected    to    Be    Short-Lived 

By  H.  Bleyer 


TO  REVIEW  the  coal  business  at 
Milwaukee  during  the  year  1920 
means  to  i-ecall  an  array  of  trying  situ- 
ations which  combined  to  make  the 
season  memorable  as  the  worst  ever 
experienced  by  those  engaged  in  the 
trade.  To  wholesalers  the  year  was 
nerve  wrecking  from  start  to  finish. 
They  fairly  had  to  beg  for  coal  in  the 
spring,  and  later  on,  when  coal  did 
begin  to  move  in  a  reasonable  way, 
prices  at  the  mines  soared  to  such  lofty 
heights  that  they  were  forced  to  put  in 
stocks  at  figures  which  promised  little 
profit  in  the  end;  in  fact,  if  they  es- 
cape without  loss  they  will  be  fortunate. 
The  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring  found  the  docks  absolutely  bare 
as  the  result  of  an  exceedingly  severe 
winter,  during  which  the  yards  were 
besieged  daily  by  endless  lines  of  ve- 
hicles of  all  kinds,  and  coal  had  to  be 
rationed  out  in  small  lots.  It  was  only 
natural,  after  an  experience  like  this, 
that  the  dock  companies  should  seek  by 
every  means  within  their  power  to  rush 
coal  up  the  Lakes  as  fast  as  ships  could 
carry  it.  But  in  this  timely  service 
they  were  sorely  balked  by  labor 
troubles  at  the  mines,  by  a  strike  of 
switchmen  and  by  a  scarcity  of  railway 
cars. 

The  movement  up  the  Lakes  was  so 
slow  that  by  Aug.  1  less  than  a  million 
tons  of  hard  and  soft  coal  had  been 
received,  when  receipts  for  years  back 
during  the  same  period  averaged  in 
excess  of  two  million  tons.  As  a  result, 
an  order  was  finally  issued  giving  pri- 
ority to  coal  shipments  for  upper  Lake 
ports.  But  the  output  of  the  mines 
became  so  small  and  uncertain  that 
buyers  developed  a  panicky  feeling,  and 
exporters  and  speculators  bid  coal  up  to 
such  high  figures  that  dock  men  of  the 


Northwest  could  not  afford  to  compete 
with  them.  However,  it  was  imperative 
that  they  provide  stocks  sufficient  to 
tide  over  the  winter  and  prevent  suffer- 
ing, and  to  that  end  they  bought  coal 
at  the  risk  of  heavy  financial  loss. 
August,  September  and  October  wit- 
nessed the  heaviest  cargo  receipts  of 
the  season.  Arrivals  fell  away  during 
November  and  December,  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  and  the  year  closed 
with  cargo  receipts  close  to  a  million 
tons  short  of  the  record  of  1919. 

To  meet  increasing  costs  Milwaukee 
dealers  advanced  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
coal  as  the  season  progressed.  Com- 
plaints of  alleged  profiteering  were 
lodged  with  the  State  Marketing  Com- 
mission, which  immediately  instituted 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
there  was  any  ground  for  the  charges. 
The  heads  and  representatives  of  six 
Milwaukee  distributing  companies  were 
called  to  testify  as  to  their  methods  of 
marketing,  their  price  increases  and 
their  margins  of  profit.  All  denied  hav- 
ing direct  knowledge  of  quotations  made 
by  their  competitors,  and  laid  the  blame 
for  the  prevailing  high  prices  on  the 
generally  chaotic  conditions  which  con- 
fronted the  trade.  The  investigation 
was  pursued  at  other  Wisconsin  receiv- 
ing points,  with  the  same  result.  It  is 
evident  that  no  crooked  work  was  found, 
as  the  report  of  the  investigators  was 
never  made  public, 

Milwaukee  dealers  are  not  advancing 
predictions  as  to  the  future.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  soft  coal  is  bound  to  go  to 
much  lower  levels  next  spring,  on  a 
basis  of  cost  of  production  plus  freight 
rates.  Coke  will  have  to  follow  soft 
coal.  Anthracite  is  expected  to  take  the 
usual  drop  of  50c.  per  ton  in  the  spring. 
The   outlook   for  business   is   not  verv 


RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  MILWAUKEE  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1920  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


-By  Cargo  - 


—  By  Car-Ferrv- 


M.M.I 

.Iniiuiirv 
FebruMi- 
Marrli 
April. . 
May .  . 

June 

July 

AuRiist 

Soplcinbpr. 

Orlohcr 

Xovcmbpr . 
Decoinber  . 


Total 

Total.  1919 


Hard, 


17.500 
;  09.600 
118,771 
104,690 
126,206 

76.940 
127,656 
103.823 

67,817 


.Soft, 
Tons 


26,000 
136.462 
191.573 
.259,459 
401,554 
487,757 
425,612 
335,955 
110,806 


Hard, 
Tons 

17.285 

11.704 

3,928 

12.184 

I9,2.U 

3  5t6 

5.0fi 

4.02 

4.54? 

2.732 

1,213 

4.723 


Soft. 
Tons 

16.428 
48,79! 
24,531 
47,887 
21,531 
22.015 
18.028 
13,408 
15,556 
15,371 
10. $68 
49.244 


InorcHse. 
Decrease . 


873,003     2.375.178 
985.692     3.174.078 


112,689        798.900 


90.174 
.91.264 


1.090 


303.158 
218.086 

85.072 


Total 

H.v  Lake 

Hnrd  and 

Soft.  Hard.  Soft. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

33,713  1.00.7  20,121 

60.495        40.632 

28,459  89  68.988 

103.571  64,967 

286,797        214,246 

355.905        106.186 

387.259  390  112,237 

545,194  2.800  73,240 

584,800  224  100,434 

571.371  379  91.057 

451,359  74  73.229 

232.390  95  84,569 

3,641,513  5.058  1,049.906 

4,469.120  2,228  530,708 

2,830  519.198 

827,607  


By  Rail Grand  Total 


Hard  and 

Soft. 
Tons 

54,841 
101.127 

97.436 
168,538 
501,043 
462.091 
500.886 
621.234 
685.458 
662.807 
524.662 
317.254 

4.696.477 
5.002.056 


bright  at  present,  owing  to  a  falling  off 
in  coal  consumption  by  the  industries. 
It  is  believed  by  many,  however,  that 
this  condition  will  be  short-lived  and 
that  there  will  be  a  change  for  the 
better  before  the  new  coal  season  be- 
gins. 

Following  are  the  retail  prices  on 
coal  and  coke  at  Milwaukee,  compared 
with  the  prices  which  prevailed  at  this 
time  last  year: 

ANTHRACITE  ■■ 

Jan..  1920       Jan..   1921 

Egc $12,10  $15.95 

Stove 12.35  16.20 

Nut 12.50  16.20 

Pea 11.95  14  35 

Buckwheat 9 .  50  12  65 

BITUMINOUS* 

Jan.,  1920  Jan.,  1921 

Pittsburgh,      Hocking      and 

Youghiogheny $7.75  $1075 

Pile  run 6.75  10.25 

Screening.s 5 .  75  9 .  00 

West  \'irginia  screened 8 .  00  1 1   00 

Pile  run 6.75  10.50 

Screenings 6.25  9.00 

Pocahontas  screened 11.00  16.25 

Mine  run 8.75  12   50 

Screenings 6.75  11.00 

Smithing 7.75  13  00 

Kanawha  Gas  mine  run 7.00  10  00 

Illinois  and  Indiana  screened .        7.75  1 0  00 

Pile  run 6.75  9  50 

Screenings 5.50  9  00 

Coke 12.00*  17  25" 

*  Carrying  charge,  1920.  75c.:    1921.  $1,  except  for 

coke,  on  which  there  is  no  carr>  ing  charge. 


305.579 


Logan  Field  Rapidly  Developing 

PRODUCTION  of  coal  in  the  Logan 
field  of  West  Virginia  in  1920  was 
about  9,500,000  net  tons,  from  a  poten- 
tial mine  capacity  of  22,000,000  tons. 
The  number  of  producing  mines  in  the 
Logan  district  increased  during  1920 
from  115  to  126,  and  it  is  probable 
there  would  have  been  even  greater  de- 
velopment had  railroad  facilities  made 
it  possible. 

The  Chesapeake  «&  Ohio  R.R.  is  at 
present  constructing  a  double  track  on 
the  Guyan  Valley  division,  so  ■that  prac- 
tically one-half  of  the  division  from 
Logan  to  Barboursville  will  be  double 
tracked  when  the  work  is  completed 
The  railroad  company  also  intends  to 
build  twenty  miles  of  additional  side- 
ti-ack  in  the  Peach  Creek  yards.  These 
improvements  will  prove  beneficial,  and 
because  of  them  Lo.gan  operators  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  possible  to  inci-ease 
production  greatly  if  sufficient  motive 
power  and  equipment  is  made  available 
to  handle  the  tonnage. 

At  a  time  when  the  export  demand 
was  heaviest  Logan  shippers  were  fre- 
quently cut  off  from  Tidewater  by 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  embargoes.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  output  was  shipped  Xv 
Western  markets  where  automobile,  by 
product  and  other  industrial  concern? 
were  heavy  buyers. 

The  city  of  Huntington  developed  into 
an  important  market  center  during  the 
year,  especially  for  Logan  coals,  and 
many  sales  companies,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  producers,  established  offices 
there  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Logan  coal.  Althou.;h  prices  were  high 
in  1920,  many  of  the  companies  in  the 
field  obtained  only  a  moderate  return 
on  the  sales  because  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  output  was  under  contract. 


■i 


And^ 

Company  News 


ALABAMA 


A  norganization  of  the  Kinpire  Coal  Co., 
of  Birmingham,  has  been  perfected  by  local 
and  Kaslern  capitalists  and  the  coal  prop- 
erties of  this  company  and  the  Panama 
Coal  Co.,  and  a  large  'acreage  of  virgin  coal 
lands  in  Walker  County,  controlled  by 
Walter  Moore,  a  local  operator,  have  been 
merged  in  the  new  organization,  which  is 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000.  While  headquar- 
ters of  the  company  will  be  located  in  Bal- 
timore, operations  will  be  directed  from  Bir- 
mingham by  Walter  Moore,  president  of  the 
new  corporation.  The  Empire  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Panama  Co.  now  have  active  operations 
with  a  normal  capacity  of  .52,000  tons  per 
month,  and  extensive  improvements  and  de- 
velopments are  planned  for  the  near  future. 
Much  of  the  virgin  land  included  in  the 
merger  is  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Warrior 
River,  and  water  transportation  will  be 
available. 

The  Crescent  Coal  Co.  is  opening  up  a 
new  mine  at  Armstead  Switch,  near  One- 
onta,  Blount  County.  The  Crescent  com- 
pany purchased  the  holdings  of  C.  R.  Mid- 
dleton  and  associates  and  is  now  construct- 
ing tipple  and  building  siding  and  tram- 
ways preparing  to  commence  operation  at 
an  early  date. 


INDIANA 

The  suit  filed  several  weeks  ago  in  Fed- 
eral Court  by  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  trustees,  against  the  Evansville  & 
Indianapolis  R.R.  for  thirteen  carloads  of 
coal  alleged  to  have  been  taken  illegally 
from  the  Pike  County  Coal  Co.  vi^as  dis- 
missed Jan.  11.  With  the  dismissal  was 
filed  a  letter  from  the  coal  company  saying 
that  the  Big  Four  R.R.  had  requested  that 
the  suit  be  dropped  and  that  it  would  make 
direct  settlement  with  the  coal  company. 
The  original  complaint  charged  that  while 
the  E.  &  I.  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
certain  employees  of  tlie  Big-  Four  system 
helped  to  operate  it  and  that  the  coal  in 
question  was  seized  by  the  Big  Four  for 
its  own  use. 

Abandonment  of  some  of  the  largrer  mines 
around  Brazil  in  District  8,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  known  as  the  Indiana 
block  coal  field,  is  predicted  by  several  mine 
operators  who  assert  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  harder  coal  is  so  gi'eat  now  that  it 
can  not  be  mined  profitably.  Some  oper- 
ators state  that  the  cost  of  production  and 
other  expenses  amount  to  $5.80  a  ton,  and 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  this  price  in 
competition  with  the  larger  bituminous 
mines,   where  coal  is  more  easily  produced. 

The  Gladstone  Coal  and  Mining:  Co.,  op- 
erating three  miles  north  of  Petersburg, 
is  staking  off  a  town  on  the  Washington 
road  and  will  build  a  number  of  houses 
early  in  the  spring.  A  store  building,  a 
bakery  and  a  company  store  will  be  erected. 

The  Bicknell  coal  mine,  the  oldest  in 
point  of  service  in  the  Knox  County  field, 
has  been  abandoned  and  its  owners  have 
ordered  the  mine  "Stripped."  The  shaft  was 
sunk  in  1890  and  the  mine  has  since  been 
in  constant  operation.  Vester  Farris.  who 
helped  sink  the  shaft,  was  an  employee 
when  operations  ceased. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Development  Co., 
len  {."^lanapolis.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
SNO.OOO,  the  purpose  being  to  mine  coal. 
TTie  directors  are  .lames  R.  Swartz,  Tim- 
othy  P.    Sexton  and    Edward    F.    O'Donnell. 


KENTUCKY 

In  spite  of  the  dullne.ss  in  the  present 
oemand  for  coal  there  are  several  new 
ncorporations  recently  along  with  several 
increases  in  capital  to  take  care  of  enlarge- 
ment ot  business.  Among  new  incorpora- 
tions are:  The  Hord  Coal  Co..  Manchester, 
.1.  C.  Cloyd,  D.  Y.  Dj'ttle  and  A.  D.  Hall. 
Boone  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Jackson  $12,000.  J. 
nt  J^^-  <^"vpr  Kash.  and  Walter  Cox. 
A?  r.  o  ••■  .£o*'  <""•.  Williamsburg.  $30,000. 
wkV;  '^'■LC''l's-  Margaret  Cricillis,  and  E.  F. 
wnite.     JenkinH    Coal   &    Coke    Co.,   Jenkins, 


$60,000,  L.  B.  Abott,  H.  S.  Carpenter,  and 
C.  C.  Goertmiller.  Increases  in  capital  are : 
I'inNon-Klkhorn  Colliery  Co.,  Pike  'ille,  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  Darb  Fork  Coal  Co., 
Catlettsburg,  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  a 
coal  land  suit  between  the  Marion  Coal  to. 
of  Blackey,  and  Ben  Mclntyre,  brought  up 
before  Judge  Samp.son.  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  from  the  circuit  court  of  Judge 
Vanover,  the  latter  having  decided  in  favor 
of  the  coal  company.  Mclntyre  claims 
right  to  the  surface  land,  claiming  that  his 
father  merely  sold  the  coal  under  the  land, 
while  the  coal  company  cl-aims  that  the 
.surface    was    included    in    the    deal. 


MINNESOTA 

The  at,  Paul  Coal  Co.  has  juat  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  in  St.  Paul,  to  do  a 
wliolesale  and  retail  business  witli  capital 
sLock  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are 
Watson  P.  Davidson,  a  St.  Paul  business 
man,  ex-Governor  J.  A.  A.  Burnquist,  just 
retired  from  office,  and  Fred  O.  Block,  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  The  last  named  is  treas- 
urer of  the  G.  W.  Block  Co.,  which  has 
yards  at  a  number  of  towns  in  southeastern 
Iowa. 

The  Hennepin  Atomized  Fuel  Co.,  of  Min- 
neapolis, is  completing  another  pulverizing 
plant  for  producing  peat  in  pulverized  form. 
This  plant  is  to  be  the  first  of  several  to 
be  located  at  different  points.  The  use  of 
the  powdered  peat  is  claimed  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory  in  the  trials  given  in  a 
Minneapolis   office   building. 


NEW  YORK 

W.  A.  Harriman  lias  been  elected  Chair- 
man  of  the   Board   and   George   E.   Warren, 

President,  of  the  Warren  Export  Coal  Co., 
just  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware. Harriman  shipping  interests  and 
the  George  E.  ^V^arren  Co.  are  equally  in- 
terested in  the  new  export  corporation 
which  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  general  export  cargo  and  bunker 
business  in  coal.  Other  officers  of  the 
company  elected  are :  Lester  H.  Monks, 
vice-president ;  George  P.  Oswald,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  G.  Walter 
Anderson,  treasurer  ;  and  F.  W.  Anderson, 
secretary.  Offices  of  the  company  will  be 
temporarily  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New   York  City. 

B.  XicoU  &  Co.  has  transferred  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  in  iron,  coal  and  allied 
products  conducted  under  that  name,  to- 
gether with  all  the  assets  employed  by  or 
in  connecion  with  it,  to  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  Inc., 
a  corporation  organized  and  formed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 
The  corporation  will  assume  the  outstand- 
ing contractual  obligations  of  B.  Nicoll  & 
Co..  and  will  continue  the  business  on  the 
same  lines  as  it  has  heretofore  been  con- 
ducted. In  addition  to  Benjamin  Nicoll. 
who  will  continue  in  general  charge  of  the 
busines-s  as  president,  the  officers  of  the 
company  are :  George  F.  Eldridge  and 
Henin-  K.  Stauffer,  vice-presidents.  Court- 
landt  Nicoll.  secretary  and  Edward  Mullan. 
treasurer.  Harold  C.  Pridham  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president,  and 
Nathaniel  C.  Ashconi.  manager  of  eastern 
sales. 


OHIO 

The  .\.  J.  Morunn  Coal  Co.,  formerly 
operating  Johnson.  Franklin  and  Taplin 
mines,  has  been  dissolved  and  the  Cleveland 
&  Western  Coal  Co.  will  operate  Johnson 
mine  at  Pipe  Creek  and  Franklin  mine  at 
Stewartsville.  A.  .1.  Morgan  of  Bellaire. 
has  taken  over  the  Taplin  mine  at  Ban- 
nock, which  he  will  operate  independently. 
The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co.  has 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  and  the  officers 
are:  F.  E.  Taplin.  president,  C.  F.  Taplin, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  finances.  A.  P. 
King,  vice  president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions, Wm.  Tavlor.  vice  president  in  charee 
of  sales,  and  AV.  J.  Semple.  secretary-treas- 
urer.      This     company     recently     acquired 


11,000  acres  of  coal  land  near  Powhaian, 
Monroe  County,  along  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and 
engineers   are  now   8urvt;ying    the   property. 

The  Hunday  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  started 
to  load  coal  at  its  new  mine,  which  will  be 
known  aa  No.  8.  This  mine  is  re-equippcsd 
after  being  idle  for  a  number  of  years.  New 
equipment,  electrically  operated,  has  been 
installed. 

The  mine  of  the  HiHylvania  Coal  Co.,  at 
Gloucester,  which  was  flooded  Oct.  19,  1920, 
has  been  pumped  out  and  is  ready  for  oper- 
ation. It  required  just  about  three  months 
lor  the  pumping  operation,  and  two  large 
pumps  were  installed.  All  of  the  machinery 
was  found  intact  and  practically  uninjured. 

The  Buena  ViHta  Coal  Co..  of  Steuben- 
ville  has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal.  Incorporators 
are  F.  S.  King.  W.  R.  Alban,  S.  Welday, 
M.   Croner   and.  S.    H.   Anderson. 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  increasing  the  authorized 
capital  of  the  Alma-Thacker  Fuel  Co.  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000.  The  company  operates 
a  property  in  the  Mingo  field  of  West 
Virginia. 

Papers  have  been  filed  at  Cincinnati  in- 
creasing the  capital  of  the  Tildesley  Coal 
Co.   from   $150,000   to    $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  .Vmerican  Coal  Co.  of  Allegheny 
County,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $1  a 
share,  payable  Feb.  1.  The  last  payment 
made  on  this  issue  was  of  $2  a  share  on 
March   17   last. 

The  Yonghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  disposed  of  Manifold  Mines 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  its  Enterprise  properties, 
near  Washington,  Pa.,  to  the  McClane  Min- 
ing Co.  of  that  city.  The  properties  con- 
sist of  nearly  4,000  acres  of  unmined  coal 
with  three  completely  equipped  operating 
plants  and  is  contiguous  to  other  holdings 
of  the  purchasing  company,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Pennsylvania  and  B.  &  O. 
■  roads.  The  acreage  is  entirely  made  up  of 
high  grade  gas  coal  and  it  is  reported  the 
deal    involved   over   $3,000,000. 

The  Katherine  Mine  of  the  Union  Con- 
nellsvUIe  Coal  Co.,  at  Simpson,  Fayette 
County,  which  had  been  sealed  up  for  sev- 
eral weeks  on  account  of  a  fire,  was  opened 
recently  and  the  air  turned  through  it  and 
the  fire  found  to  be  entirely  out.  The 
damage  to  the  mine  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$150,000.  Men  have  been  started  relining 
the  shaft  preparatory  to  getting  the  mine 
in  shape  to  resume  operations. 

Boland  Brothers,  of  Dunmore,  have  been 
inoorporited  with  $60,000  authorized  capi- 
tal stock  John  W.  Boland.  of  Dunmore,  is 
treasurer,  the  other  incorporators  beins*- 
Leonard  P.  Boland  and  Eugene  G.  Boland. 
The  corporation  will  buy.  lease  and  deal 
in  coal  lands,  and  will  mine  coal. 

Banks  of  the  old  Scott  mine  between 
I.iytle  and  Forestville,  in  the  Minersville 
district,  are  being  washed  by  O'Malley 
Brothers,  of  Scranton,  a  considerable  force 
being  already  at  work  there.  The  capacity 
of  the  operation  will  shortly  be  increased 
to  shipments  of  1.000  tons  a  day. 

The  South  Fork  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  South 
Fork,  has  contracted  for  the  installation 
at  their  mine  at  El  Mora  of  a  wood  tipple 
and  retarding  conveyor  with  all  dumping 
facilities  at  the  head  house.  Work  will  be 
started  immediately  by  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  land  deals  re- 
corded in  central  Pennsylvania  for  some 
time  was  closed  recently  in  Somerset 
County,  when  a  tract  of  533  acres  in  Que- 
mahoning  township,  near  the  town  of  Kant- 
ner.  was  purchased  by  W.  G.  Wilson  of 
Mineral  Point,  Ira  F.  Link  of  Conemaugh 
township  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Keiper  of  Johns- 
towni.  The  land  was  purchased  from 
Daniel  Ott  and  George  .\.  Ellenberger  of 
Johnstown,  doing  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Daniel  Ott  &  Co.  The  consideration 
was  $80,000.  The  Midway  Coal  Corporation 
of  Johnstown  conveyed  several  smaller 
tracts  of  land  in  Somerset  County  to  the 
same  three  men  for  a  consideration  of 
$15,000. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

Raleigh  people  have  launched  a  new  com- 
pany— The     Beckley     Fire     Creek     Smokless 

t'oal  Co.  which  will  operate  on  a  large 
scale  ill  the  Raleigh  County  field  as  in- 
dicated bv  the  company's  capitalization  oi 
$,)U0.00li.  Conspicuous  in  the  or&anization 
of  this  company  were  Prince  E.  Lilly. 
Thomas  H.  Wickham,  W.  W.  Goldsmith  and 
Ashton   File   of  Beckley,   W.    Va. 

Development  of  the  Monongalia  County 
field  continues  as  indicated  hy  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  Barbara  Mining  Co.  of  Cass- 
ville  which  will  have  its  principal  operation 
in  Oass  district.  This  company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $250,000.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  people  are  largely  interested 
as  follows:  W.  W.  Woodruff,  F.  F.  Wood- 
ruff, A.  W.  Davis,  all  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ; 
George  J.  Meehan  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Charles 
E.   Craig,    of   Morgantown,   W.   Va. 

Clay  County  coal  l-and  will  be  developed 
by  the  Freer  Coal  Co.  with  its  main  office 
at  Charleston.  It  is  capitalized  at  $oO,000. 
Ohio  people  for  the  most  part  are  interested 
in  the  new  concern  as  follows:  George  G. 
Bauer  and  Henry  W.  Bauer  of  Buchtel, 
Ohio  ;  Frederick  A.  Freer.  George  F.  Freer 
and  Frank  C.   Freer  of  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Marshall  County  coal  land  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  McMiUan  Coal  Co.,  the  gen- 
eral office  of  which  will  be  at  Wheeling. 
Among  those  most  largely  interested  in  the 
new  concern  are  W.  W.  McMillan,  George 
A.  Blackford,  both  of  Wheeling;  William 
Rennie,  J.  B.  Barth,  of  Shadyside,  Ohio ; 
A.    Legarden,    Martins   Ferry.   Ohio. 

New  entries  are  to  be  driven  and  more 
houses  for  miners  are  to  be  provided  by 
the  E.  E.  White   Coal   Co.,  all  with  a  view 


to  increasing  the  output.  As  the  first  step 
in  improvement  officials  oT  the  Virginia  Ry. 
visited  the  Glen  White  plant  early  in  Jan- 
uary and  made  an  inspection  of  the  track- 
age at   the  plant. 

J.  J.  Ross,  of  the  Logan  Mining  Co.  and 
also  preysident  of  the  Logan  Operators 
Association  is  one  of  a  number  of  Logan 
coal  people  Who  have  formed  the  Ross 
!Siuokeles6  Coal  Co.  That  company  is  pre- 
paring to  operate  in  Meadow  Bluff  district 
of  Greenbrier  County.  Others  interested 
beside  Mr.  Ross  in  the  new  concern  are: 
H.  A.  McAllister,  J.  R.  Slack,  W.  C.  De- 
Vault  and  D.   B.   Bailey  of  Log^n. 

The  Whitele.v  Coal  Co.  has  secured  2.000 
acres  of  Pittsburgh  in  Whiteley  Township 
near  Waynesijurg,  Pa.,  this  coal  having 
cost  approximately  $300  per  acre,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  involved  being  $600,000.  The 
propery  was  purchased  through  E.  D. 
Patterson. 

Sheriff  L.  L.  Young,  of  Harrison  County 
has  launched  the  Young  Coal  Co.,  capital- 
ized at  $2.5,000,  which  will  open  a  mine  or 
mines  in  Harrison  County  near  Nutter  Fort. 
Those  most  largely  interested  in  the  new 
company  are :  Clayton  G.  Young,  W.  G. 
Kester,  U.  O.  Wright,  all  of  Miller  Fort. 

Pond  Creek  is  to  be  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions of  the  R.  G.  Baden  Coal  Co.  This 
company  has  just  l)een  organized,  the 
capital  stock  having  been  fixed  at  $100.- 
000.  The  principal  figures  in  the  new  com- 
pany are  W.  J.  Bailey,  H.  H.  Randolph,  R. 
G.  Bailey,  C.  A.  Hammond  and  L.  B. 
Saunders,  all  of  Williamson. 

The  New  River  Coal  Co.  has  filed  in  the 
district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  a  suit  in  assumpsit  against 
the    government    of    the    United    States    for 


$40,000  damages  representing  coal  con- 
fiscated by  the  Navy  and  not  paid  for.  This 
suit  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  practice  of  the 
Navy  in  commandeering  smokeless  coal 
at  an  arbitrary  price  without  regard  to 
the  market  or  conti-acts  and  without  mak- 
ing any  serious  f-ffort  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  smokeless  operators  on  prices. 
Much  of  the  coal  commandeered  was  being 
shipped  on  contract  at  a  price  in  excess  of 
that  which  the  NaN-y  was  willing  to  pay. 
The  New  River  company  suit  represents  the 
difference  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  price  at  which  the  coal  was  comman- 
deered. 

Less  coal  was  produced  in  the  coal  fields 
tapped  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
during  the  year  1920  than  during  the  year 
1919,  by  at  least  706.000  tons,  that  at 
least  being  the  decrease  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1920.  However,  in  1920  the  total 
volume  of  coal  and  coke  combined  amounted 
to  30.000,000  tons.  A  shortage  of  equip- 
ment and  the  strike  in  the  Thacker  field 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  1920  production.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  during  1921  through  the  purchase 
of  additional  equipment  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  malte  an  increase  in  freight  ton- 
nage possible. 

Little  damage  was  done  in  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  the  main  entrace  of  the  first 
street  mine  of  the  Richland  Coat  Co.  at 
Moundsville  on  Jan.  14.  Accumulated  gas 
was  ignited  by  powder.  Minei-^  in  other 
parts  of  the  mine  escaped  as  soon  as  the 
fire  broke  out.  Before  it  had  gained  any 
headway  miners  and  members  of  the  mine 
rescue  station  at  Wheeling  had  the  fire 
out,  it  being  possible  for  the  night  shift 
to  go  into  the  mines  the  same  evening. 


Personals 


John  G.  Kerr,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  Denver, 
has  resigned  and  will  leave  the  association 
Feb.  1  to  engage  in  the  coal  brokerage  busi- 
ness. He  will  be  succeeded  by  George 
Williams,  formerly  with  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  R.R.,  and  at  present  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 
of  Ogden.  Mr.  Kerr  already  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Boston  Building  in  Denver. 
When  the  Colorado  Coal  Survey  Committee 
was  appointed  as  a  war  emergency  division 
of  the  National  Defense  League,  Mr.  Kerr 
was  made  secretary.  His  quick  adaptability 
led  to  his  choice  as  secretary  for  the  Colo- 
rado association.  National  association  offi- 
cials urged  the  formation  of  the  association, 
it  is  understood,  on  the  basis  that  Govern- 
ment business  could  more  easily  be  con- 
ducted through  an  orgvmization  than 
through  individuals.  The  as.sociation  with- 
drew from  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
the  closing  days  of  1920,  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion includes  a  program  calling  for  greater 
attention  to  traffic  problems  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain   territory. 


Coal  INlining  Co.  at  Stanaford.  W.  Va.. 
Powellton  mines  at  Powellton.  Christian 
mines  at  Mahan,  St.  Clair  Coal  Mining  Co.'s 
operations  at  Eagle.  Rum  Creek  Collieries 
at  Dehue.  and  the  Elkhorn  mines  at  Weeks- 
bury,   Ky. 

N.  J.,  AVoods,  of  Huntington,  president  of 
the  Central  West  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  died 
at  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  6  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis. His  death  was  entirely  unexpected. 
Prior  to  locating  in  Huntington  about  a 
year  ago,  he  was  an  active  figure  in  the 
Dickinson  Fuel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Charleston,  but  severed  his  connection  with 
that  company  to  organize  the  Central  West 
Virginia  Fuel  Co. 


JOHN  G.   KKRR 

Former    Secretary-Treasurer,    Colorado   ard 

New  Mexico  Coal  Operators'   Association. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


Obituary 


Industrial  News 


Washington,  D.  C. — The  War  Department 
recommended  $25,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  coal  trestle  and  bin  at  the  Aberdeen. 
Md.  ammunition  arsenal,  which  would  save 
a  yearly  labor  cost  of  $7,000  by  dumping 
the  cars  from  an  elevation  Instead  of  hand- 
ling the  15,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  by 
shovel.  Recommendation  was  also  made 
for  a  coal  trestle  at  Frankford,  Pa.  arsenal. 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000  to  store  coal  adjacent 
to  the  new  power  plant.  About  a 00  cars 
of  coal  a  year  are  handled  at  a  cost  of 
91c.  a  ton.  The  trestle  would  enable  an 
annual  saving  of  $12,285  on  15,000  tons  of 
coal  handled.  Recommendation  was  also 
made  for  improvements  to  the  heating 
pl;.vnts  at  the  Frankford  and  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  arsenals,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
would  mean  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  of  coal 
consumed. 


Traffic  News 


Ferdinand  SclilpulnBer  died  recently  while 
en  route  to  C^allfornla.  Mr.  Sohleslnger  was 
70  years  of  age.  The  Schlosiiipor  interests 
control  the  coal  mines  of  the  Elkhorn  Piney 


Just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations 
and  practices  regarding  car  serv'je  at  their 
mines  is  requested  by  the  Fairmont  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.. 
and  the  New  River  Co.  of  MacDonald.  W. 
Va.,  ill  complaints  filed  with  the  I.  C.  C. 
The  complaints  allege  that  the  present 
practices  are  unjust,  unreasonable,  unduly 
preferential   and  "prejudicial. 

The  T.  C.  C.  has  .suspended  until  May  1 
tariffs  of  the  :\liiinenitolis  &  St.  T.onis  R.R. 
and  the  Chirago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  * 
Omaha  R.R.,  which  increase  switching 
charges  on  coal  and  coke  $6  per  car  be- 
tween Industries  at  Minneapolis.  Hopkins 
and   St.   Louis  Park.  Minn. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  T.  C.  C.  the  Romann 
&  Bnsh  rig  Iron  &  Coke  Co..  of  St.  Louis, 
attacks  as  unroasoiwble  the  rates  on  ancked 
coal  from  Douglas.  W.  V.,  to  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas. 

Tn  the  complaint  of  the  Seal>oard  By- 
I'rodnrt  Coke  Co..  of  New  Jersey,  the  I. 
C.    C.    holds    that    the    rates    on    coal    from 


mines  in  the  Connellsville,  Pa.,  district  to 
Seaboanl,  X.  J.,  are  unreasonable  and 
awards  the  company   reparation. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Hord  .\lakli 
Products  Co.,  the  commission  decided  that 
the  rates  on  slack  coal  from  the  Sheridan. 
Wyo.,  group  of  mines  to  Antioch.  Holland 
and  Lakeside,  Neb.,  are  not  unreasonable 
except  during  the  period  from  June  25.  1918 
to  Feb.  19.  1919.  The  rates  on  the  traffic 
are  declared  not  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  prejudicial. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May 
6  proposed  schedules  of  the  A.  T.  and  S.  F. 
R.R.,  which  propose  to  cancel  the  rule  fo*- 
the   construction   of   through    rates   on   coal. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  commission  the 
Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  attacks  the  rates 
of  70  and  60c.  per  ton  on  coal  from  points 
in  the  Brazil,  Ind.,  district  to  Chicago  as 
unjust. 

In  the  case  of  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron 
Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
the  maintenance  by  the  Central  R.R.  of  New 
Jersey  of  junction  point  rates  on  coal  to 
points  on  the  Morristown  and  Erie  R  R.. 
while  contemporaneously  refusing  to  main- 
tain junction  point  rates  on  coal  to  points 
on  the  Mount  Hope  Mineral  R.R.  is  not 
unduly  prejudicial  to  complaining  interests. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 
N.   J.,   April   27,   28   and   29. 

.American  Institute  of  Klectrical  Engineers' 
midwinter  convention  will  be  held  on  Feb. 
16  17  and  18  at  the  Ignited  Engineering 
Societies  Building.  33  West  39th  St..  New 
York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  L.  Hutchinson. 
33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

National  Civic  Federation  at  its  21st 
.■miuial  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Hottd  Astor. 
New  York  City,  will  discuss  international. 
European  and  -American  labor  problems. 
Chairman  Executive  Council.  Metropolitan 
Tower,    New   York    City. 

.\nierirnn  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers'  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  New  York.  Feb.  14  to  17.  1921. 
Secretarv,  Bradlev  Stoughton.  29  West  39th 
St..  New  York  City. 

Northwest  Mining  Congress  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Feb.  2S  to  March   .%.  1921. 

Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
.Association  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting 
Feb.  S,  1921.  Secretary.  H.  S.  Rogers.  Fair- 
mont.  W.  Va. 

Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  .Association 
of  Ohio  Will  hold  its  annual  meeting.  Feb. 
14,  1921,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Secretary. 
D.  P.  TInrd.  41,S  Marion  Building.  Cleveland. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy will  hold  Its  annual  meetlnc:  March 
2  3"  and  4.  1921.  «t  Ottawa.  Ontario.  Can- 
ada. Secrofary-Treasuror.  O.  C.  Mackenzie. 
Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada. 
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Legislate  Not  in  Anger 


CHILL  winds  of  opposition  to  the  Calder  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  coal  industry,  meeting  the  hot 
moist  air  of  enthusiasm  surrounding  its  proponents, 
have  precipitated  a  fog  so  dense  that  the  uninformed 
who  would  steer  a  course  of  straight  thinking  finds  his 
way  in  doubt.  Stubborn  and  united  resistance  to  regula- 
tion in  any  form  and  to  that  expressed  in  the  pending 
bill  in  particular  is  voiced  by  the  coal  men.  Of  the 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  which  has  the  bill  under  consideration, 
approval  has  come  from  Senator  Calder,  the  proposer, 
and  from  the  heads  of  three  Federal  agencies — the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Geological  Survey. 

No  one  can  say  that  public  opinion  demands  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Calder  bill,  for  the  public  does  not  know 
what  the  bill  will  accomplish.  The  coal-buying  and  con- 
suming public  has  let  itself  be  heard  in  its  objections  to 
high  prices  for  coal  such  as  ran  riot  last  summer,  and 
the  deliberate  attempts  of  the  committee  to  inflame 
opinion  against  the  coal  industry  have  succeeded  in  a 
measure  that  must  be  quite  gratifying  to  Franklin  T. 
Miller,  the  guiding  genius  back  of  these  illegitimate 
proceedings. 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  what  are  the  admitted 
facts?  In  the  words  of  the  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  "The  maladjustment  between  supply  and 
requirements  [in  1920]  was  sufficiently  great  to  bring 
about  that  very  skyrocketing  of  price  which  is  likely  to 
occur  when  the  rigid  and  unyielding  demand  for  coal  is 
concentrated  on  the  narrow  margin  of  free  coal  available 
in  a  time  of  scarcity."  The  maladjustment  between 
supply  and  demand  as  far  as  soft  coal  is  concerned  was 
not  the  result  of  any  acts  or  conspiracies  of  the  coal  men 
hut  came  about  from  causes  entirely  beyond  their  con- 
trol— the  cumulative  effect  of  the  consumers'  strike  and 
miners'  strike  in  1919  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  storms 
and  outlaw  switchmen's  strike  in  the  early  part  of  1920. 
Similarly  for  the  shortage  of  anthracite  the  switchmen's 
strike  and  the  outlaw  miners'  strike  in  the  summer  of 
1920  were  largely  to  blame. 

Prices  were  out  of  reason  last  summer.  No  opponent 
of  the  bill  has  attempted  to  deny  this  or  to  defend  these 
prices.  It  is  asserted,  and  we  believe  must  be  granted, 
that  although  in  number  those  among  the  operators  and 
jobbers  who  benefited  by  those  prices  were  many,  the 
total  tonnage  they  dealt  in  at  such  prices  was,  in  pei- 
centage  of  the  whole,  small.  It  is  contended  by  the  pro- 
ponents and  must  be  granted  by  the  opponents  to  the  bill 
that  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  conservative  element 
among  the  coal  men  can  control  the  prices  charged  by 
others.  To  further  quote  Director  Smith,  "it  is  only 
by  methods  analogous  to  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  that  the  rise  in  coal  prices  in  times  of  scarcity  can 
be  prevented,  for  under  our  present  notions  of  what  is 


fair  and  reasonable  in  organization  to  control  prices 
within  the  trade  it  is  impossible  for  producers  and  dis- 
tributors to  effectively  hold  them  in  check." 

Coal  is  charged  with  public  interest.  Coal  is  as  essen- 
tial to  life  and  industry  as  transportation,  not  because 
it  is  a  natural  resource  but  because  it  is  the  source  of 
heat  and  power.  The  dependence  of  coal  on  transporta- 
tion is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  railroads  on  coal. 
We  will,  as  a  country,  make  progress  in  the  solution  of 
the  coal  question  directly  as  the  essential  character  of 
coal  is  recognized.  A  long  step  forward  will  be  taken 
when  coal  for  transportation  and  transportation  for  coal 
are  each  given  first  place. 

But  because  coal  is  charged  with  public  use  is  not 
ipso  facto  reason  or  argument  why  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  indignities  proposed  by  the  Calder  bill. 
Conceived  in  prejudice  and  born  of  indignation,  this 
measure  puts  responsibility  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  not  only  to  determine 
facts  regarding  the  business  of  producing  and  selling 
coal  but  as  well  to  determine  when  and  how  "martial 
law"  is  to  be  declared  and  administered.  Designed  and 
officered  as  an  inquisitorial  body,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  be  a  misfit  as  an  administrative  agent 
of  government.  While  we  can  well  imagine  that  Dr. 
Garfield  would  argue  that  on  purely  abstract  theorj'  the 
functions  of  fact  gathering  and  administration  should 
be  lodged  in  separate  agents,  American  business,  looking 
back  on  the  record  of  the  trade  commission,  will  object 
to  the  extension  of  its  power  to  regulate  trade. 

For  a  century  prior  to  the  autunan  of  1916  the  coal 
industry  functioned  satisfactorily  to  the  American 
people.  The  only  complaint  in  all  that  time  was  from  the 
industry  itself,  because  it  could  not  make  a  living  wage. 
Coal  was  not  one  whit  less  charged  with  public  interest 
in  the  years  preceding  the  world  war  than  it  is  now,  but 
in  that  time  there  was  no  upheaval  comparable  to  the 
war,  which  made  it  so  that  "output  was  not  available 
when  needed  and  the  consumer  had  no  assurance  that 
it  would  be  forthcoming."  Because  disaster  overtook 
the  world  and  conditions  arose  over  which  the  industry 
had  no  control,  which  permitted  pillage  and  loot  by  some 
producers  and  jobbers  of  coal,  is  not  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  steps  toward  permanent  regulation,  control  and 
even  nationalization  of  coal  proposed  by  the  Calder  bill. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  Congress  should  proceed  with 
caution  with  legislation  such  as  this,  which  seeks  to 
establish  between  government  and  what  has  heretofore 
been  considered  private  business  relations  not  "sanc- 
tioned by  prevailing  conceptions  of  the  government's 
relations  to  business." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  legislation  requir- 
ing reports  and  the  submission  of  data  and  that  making 
provision  for  the  taking  over  of  the  functions  of  produc- 
tion  and   distribution   of   coal   and   the   setting   up   of 
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prices  to  govern  trade.  The  proposals  of  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  in  his  Coal  Commissioner  bill  of  last 
year  and  as  well  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Garfield  contain 
no  suggestions  of  actual  control. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  provision  of 
ample  transportation  will  insure  the  country  against 
shortage  and  high  prices  of  soft  coal.  This  is  one  way 
of  solving  the  problem,  but  a  way  that  cannot  be  adopted 
at  once,  except,  as  last  year,  by  preference  in  the  use 
of  cars  authorized  under  the  Transportation  Act. 
Definite  and  rigid  control,  more  extensive  even  than  is 
provided  by  the  Calder  bill,  will  throttle  prices  and 
prevent  runaway  markets,  without,  however,  relieving 
any  shortage  of  supply.  Self-regulation  by  the  industry, 
possible  only  by  letting  down  the  bars  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  could  in  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  have  no 
limiting  effect  on  prices  in  times  of  severe  shortage. 

Regulation  by  the  government  is  opposed  by  the 
industry  and  monopolies  within  the  trade  are  repugnant 
to  the  people.  The  answer  therefore  lies  in  making  the 
best  use  we  can  of  the  transportation  the  railroads  can 
offer  us,  and  in  doing  this  education  of  the  public  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  coal  consumer  is  a  prime  essential. 
But  even  before  we  can  expect  the  public  to  have  the 
right  conception  of  the  problem,  the  coal  industry  must 
revise  its  objection  to  giving  the  public  the  facts. 
In  so  far  as  any  measure  proposed  makes  provision  for 
the  collection  of  more  facts  about  coal,  its  production, 
distribution,  use,  and  the  costs  and  profits  in  the  coal 
business,  the  coal  industry  should  lend  its  support.  The 
finer  points  in  the  arguments  as  to  why  the  National 
Coal  Association  enjoined  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion from  collecting  cost  reports  are  lost  to  the  public, 
which  sees  only  the  apparent  fact  of  trying  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  the  government  and  from  coal  users. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Calder  bill,  not  because  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  coal  is  changed  with  public 
use,  not  because  it  requires  all  manner  of  intimate  data, 
but  because  it  is  restrictive,  destructive  class  legislation. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  too  harshly  criticize  the 
Senators  in  whose  eyes  this  type  of  legislation  on  coal 
finds  favor,  for  the  men  of  the  coal  industry  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the  public 
and  government  in  its  and  their  coal  affairs.  The 
Garfield  plan,  fully  and  intelligently  sympathetic,  was 
vetoed;  the  Frelinghuysen  plan  is  opposed.  On  its 
record  the  industry  as  a  whole  from  mine  face  to  fire 
grate  was  due  to  receive  the  drubbing  it  is  getting, 
but  have  we  not  the  right  to  expect  from  national  legis- 
lators in  the  upper  house  fair  consideration?  May  we 
not  hope  that  there  are  many  in  the  Senate  who  will 
take  the  reasonable,  reasoning  attitude  of  James  A. 
Reed  of  Missouri? 


Invest  and  Rcinvigorate  Business 

DURING  the  war  the  public  planned  most  diligently 
what  it  would  do  whenever  business  showed  signs 
of  lagging.  The  nation  was  no  longer  going  to  travel 
awhile  "full  speed  ahead"  only  to  lome  later  to  a  dead 
stop.  The  government  proposed  to  have  a  big  program 
ready  and  promised  to  be  ready  to  launch  it  whenever 
industry  flagged. 

It  was  a  pretty  piece  of  theory  and  overlooked  the 
fact  that  whenever  the  public  was  chary  to  embark 
in  expenditures,  its  representatives  were  equally  careful, 
and  that  when  business  was  bad,  taxation  would  fail 


to  supply  revenue  for  the  enterprise  or  for  the  interest 
on  the  capital  borrowed  to  finance  it.  It  overlooked  the 
fact  that  trouble  usually  comes  because  capital  is  hard 
to  obtain  and  that  the  government  finds  it  as  hard 
as  anyone  else  to  get  money  at  such  a  time. 

So  the  government  can  do  little  to  help  us,  and  what 
it  could  do  it  won't  do  because  it  has  the  psychology 
of  caution  and  economy  just  when  the  people  them- 
selves have  it.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  money  is  most 
surely  being  earned  and  can  be  found,  even  now,  for  the 
speeding  up  of  business.  With  possibly  two  million 
people  idle  there  are  thirty-eight  million  working  and 
at  least  half  that  number  earning  enough  to  be  able 
to  make  some  sort  of  an  investment. 

Never  was  there  a  better  time  than  today.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  world  have  been  made  by  those  who  bought 
when  stocks,  bonds  and  goods  were  low,  and  if  goods 
are  as  yet  still  high  in  the  retail  market,  stocks  and 
bonds  and  goods  in  the  wholesale  market  are  phenome- 
nally cheap.  There  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
buying.  Grain  and  cotton  and  securities  are  bound  to 
rise  heavily  in  the  next  six  months  and  those  who  are 
earning  and  can  buy  should  do  so  to  the  limit. 

All  of  which  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  coal  but 
has  much  to  do  with  it  indirectly.  The  coal  operator 
and  miner  and  all  in  the  industry,  high  or  low,  want 
prosperity  during  the  coming  year  to  put  a  fillip  into 
the  coal  industry.  A  revival  of  the  security  market  is 
what  is  wanted  to  assure  the  continuance  of  a  sane 
prosperity.  Buying  old  stocks  and  bonds  will  raise  their 
value  and  will  make  it  possible  for  those  who  hold 
them  to  improve  their  credit  or  to  sell  their  securities 
at  a  profit.  In  either  case  money  will  be  released  for 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  buying  neic  securities 
will  start  new  enterprises  and  new  construction  and  so 
will  increase  work,  which  in  turn  will  give  renewed 
business.  Buying  goods,  especially  those  which  aid  in 
increasing  productive  effort,  will  restore  confidence  more 
rapidly  than  perhaps  anything  else. 

An  opportunity  is  offered  us  to  help  ourselves  and 
others,  to  make  money,  to  give  work  to  others,  to 
increase  the  coal  demand.  All  who  can  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  buying,  however,  only 
securities  of  unquestionable  value.  Money  enough  and 
to  spare  was  found  for  the  purchase  of  worthless  oil 
securities  in  the  year  just  past.  Surely,  during  the 
present  year,  those  who  do  not  usually  invest  will  find 
funds  for  investment  in  safe  and  standard  securities. 
By  such  means  unemployment  w^ill  be  reduced  with 
all  the  dangers  and  discouragements  that  follow  in  its 
train,  and  the  coal  industry  will  profit  from  the 
resultant  stabilizing  of  demand. 

Today,  with  all  securities  shrunken  in  the  shriveling 
heat  of  several  months  of  business  depression,  it  is  safe 
to  invest  and  it  is  safe  also  for  employers  to  recommend 
to  their  workmen  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  bona-fide 
corporations.  The  fruit  in  the  security  market  will  as- 
sui'edly  take  on  its  former  fullness  and  freshness  as 
soon  as  better  times  arrive.  When  prices  of  securities 
are  high  everybory  is  ready  to  buy,  yet  that  is  the  time 
of  all  others  when  investment  is  risky.  Now  is  the  time 
when  investments  are  not  being  peddled  from  door  to 
door,  when  only  the  firmer  securities  are  being  offered 
for  sale,  consequently  it  is  now  for  once  safe  to  recom- 
mend to  employees  that  they  buy,  for  it  can  be  done 
without  a  mass  of  reservations  such  as  will  inevitably 
arouse  antagonism  and  breed  suspicion. 


NO.    7    MINE   OF  THE   NORWOOD-WHITE   COAL   CO..   NEAR    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Iowa  Shaft  Sunk  by  a  Clamshell  Through 
Quicksand  Uses  Preheated  Mine  Air 

Sinking  Was  Accomplished  by  Means  of  a  Steam  Crane  and 
Sectional  Concrete  Curbing — In  Winter  Intake  Air  Will  Be 
Heated   in   Order    to    Avoid    Formation  of   Ice   in   Airshaft 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 


EVEN  though  the  No.  7  mine  of  the  Norwood- 
White  Coal  Co.,  located  about  twenty-five  miles 
northwest  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  an  estimated 
life  of  only  ten  years,  its  equipment  is  such  as  will 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  many  operations 
anticipating  a  much  longer  period  of  productivity.  This 
mine,  which  lies  near  the  town  of  Moran,  in  Dallas 
County,  will  soon  rank  as  one  of  the  biggest  producers 
in  the  state.  In  this  region  the  market  value  of  fuel 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  mined  do 
not  warrant  the  outlay  of  any  large  amount  of  capital 
in  construction  and  installation. 

This  plant,  however,  is  exceedingly  well  equipped, 
much  better,  in  fact,  than  most  of  the  other  mines  in 
Iowa.  The  Norwood -White  company  possesses  opera- 
tions in  other  portions  of  Iowa  and  is  contemplating  the 
opening  of  still  others.  The  officials,  therefore,  plan  to 
utilize  much  of  the  equipment  here  employed  at  an- 
other development  when  the  present  mine  has  outlived 
its  economic  usefulness.  This  fact,  in  a  great  measure, 
accounts  for  the  relatively  large  amount  of  capital  that 
has  been  invested  in  the  equipment  of  No.  7  mine. 
Not  only  had  this  mine  a  steel  tipple  of  2,000  tons 


capacity,  which  in  this  region  is  rare,  but  both  air  and 
hoisting  shafts  are  lined  with  concrete.  Of  course 
other  shafts  are  to  found  in  Iowa  with  a  similar  lining, 
but  few  indeed  were  sunk  under  like  conditions.  These 
shafts,  which  are  275  ft.  deep,  were  put  down  through 
110  ft.  of  quicksand.  Throughout  Dallas  County  quick- 
sand approximately  100  ft.  thick  appears  to  overlie  the 
coal,  the  top  of  the  sand  being  found  only  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  Farms  in  this  section  almost  without 
exception  have  artesian  wells,  so  readily  does  the  water 
permeating  this  formation  seek  i-elief  from  the  pi'es- 
sure  exerted  upon  it. 

Clamshell  Bucket  Excavates  Shaft 

In  sinking  the  main,  or  hoisting,  shaft  at  this  mine 
a  steam  crane  equipped  with  a  chanishell  bucket  was  set 
up  near  the  shaft  site.  As  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
what  might  befall  those  engaged  in  making  the  excava- 
tion by  ordinary  methods,  the  management  decided  to 
build  the  cribbing  in  sections  on  the  surface  and  to 
place  each  section  in  the  shaft  as  rapidly  as  the  sand 
removed  by  the  crane  permitted  the  concrete  blocks  to 
settle. 
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Under  the 
Tipple 

To  the  left  is 
the  domestic-coal 
chute  with  open 
bin.  Cars  under 
tipple  are  from 
the  New  York 
Central  and  the 
Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Q  u  i  n  c  y  . 
Rarely  are  two 
cars  owned  by  the 
same  railroad 
loaded  out  on  the 
same  day,  so 
great,  in  the 
West,  has  been 
the  scrambling  of 
open  -  top  equip- 
ment. 


Cribbing  sections  were  accordingly  built  up  on  the 
ground,  these  being  24  x  8  ft.  in  inside  dimensions, 
each  section  being  8  in.  thick  and  12  ft.  in  height.  Each 
section  was  reinforced,  the  reinforcing  rods  protruding 
through  the  upper  edge  of  the  curbing.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  wall  section  was  provided  with  holes,  so  that  the 
rods  from  the  preceding  block  could  be  inserted  in  them. 

After  the  bucket  had  excavated  through  the  thin  sur- 
face coating  which  covers  the  quicksand  a  section  of 
the  wall  was  placed  in  the  opening,  resting  upon  the 
sand  itself.  The  illusive  sand  was  then  removed  by  the 
bucket,  and  the  section,  being  quite  heavy,  settled  into 
the  sand.  When  its  upper  edge  became  flush  with  the 
ground  another  section  was  placed  on  top  of  it  and 
joined  by  means  of  the  protruding  reinforcement.  The 
crane  was  then  put  in  operation  again  and  the  process 
repeated,  until  the  solid  cover  overlying  the  coal  was 
reached. 

When  the  concrete  curbing  had  been  lowered  to  the 
rock  it  was  found  that  the  shaft  was  in  excellent  align- 
ment. From  the  collar  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  sec- 
tion the  wall  was  not  more  than  8  in.  out  of  plumb. 
This  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  cages,  although  this  deviation  was,  of  course, 
carefully  taken  into  account  when  the  buntons  and 
guides  were  put  into  place. 

From  the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
the  lining  is  of  wood.  When  completed  the  entire  inner 
surface  of  the  curbing,  both  wood  and  concrete,  was 
shot  with  gunite  in  order  to  exclude  water.  As  it  stands 
today  the  shaft  is  not  absolutely  watertight,  although 
nearly  so.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  substantial 
shaft  linings  in  the  state. 

AiRSHAFT  Sections  Settled  Out  of  Line 

The  same  general  procedure  was  followed  in  sinking 
the  airshaft.  This  time,  however,  the  concrete  sections 
did  not  sink  in  as  perfect  alignment,  and  as  a  result  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  water  percolates  through  the 
curbing  at  the  joints  between  sections.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether disadvantageous  during  the  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  ice  forms  and  obstructs  the  passage,  preventing 


the  free  movement  of  air.  Accordingly  means  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  opening  free  from  this  obstruction. 
Of  this  more  will  be  said  later. 

Designed  by  Allen  &  Garcia,  of  Chicago,  which  firm 
also  laid  out  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
other  surface  units,  the  tipple  at  the  Norwood  operation 
is  equipped  to  either  crush  or  size  and  load  out  2,000 
tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours.  This  building  is  constructed 
with  a  structural  steel  framework  over  which  has  been 
placed  the  usual  covering  of  corrugated  sheet  iron. 

The  building  itself  has  been  constructed  so  as  to  come 
a  trifle  closer  around  the  headframe  than  in  common 
practice,  although  some  of  the  large  operations  in 
Illinois  prefer  this  design.  By  this  means  less  steel 
is  required,  which  is  an  important  cost  item  and  one 
to  be  considered  where  the  corrosive  action  of  the  mine 
air  is  excessive.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
of  the  top  of  the  shaft,  the  headframe  is  of  unusually 
light  construction,  even  to  the  backstay,  which  consists 
of  a  single  leg.  Steel  stairways  encompass  this  structure 
both  inside  and  out,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  and 
repair  any  portion  of  the  entire  equipment  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  degree  of  safety.  This  feature  also 
permits  the  easy  handling  of  repair  parts  upon  the 
headfi'ame. 

Lump  Coal  Is  Crushed  for  Stoker  Use 

The  cars  in  use  at  the  mine  are  of  one-ton  capacity, 
but  by  high  topping  can  be  made  to  carry  3,500  lb.  of 
coal.  Self-dumping  cages  are  installed.  These  as  well 
as  the  entire  equipment  on  the  tipple  were  manufactured 
by  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Des  Moines.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  the  crusher,  which  was  made 
by  the   American   Pulverizer  Co. 

Upon  discharge  from  the  car  the  coal  enters  one  of 
two  weigh  baskets  or  pans.  The  mine  product  is  picked 
at  this  point  by  the  man  in  charge  of  dumping,  who  in 
addition  to  the  weighman  is  the  only  person  in  the  tipple 
structure.  Only  such  extraneous  material  as  is  noticed 
on  inspection  of  the  coal  in  the  weigh  basket  is  removed 
and  tossed  into  a  nearby  chute.  From  this  it  falls  into 
a  25-ton  bin,  where  the  refuse  is  later  loaded  into  rail- 
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Self  -dumping 
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the  mine  cars, 
each  of  which  has 
a  capacity  of  one 
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leading  away 
from  the  shaft 
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timber  yards, 
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is  8  X  24  ft.  in  in- 
side dimensions. 
It  was  sunk 
through  110  ft.  of 
quicksand. 


road  cars  to  be  transported  and  dumped  a  short  distance 
from  the  building. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  refuse,  however,  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface.  The  miners  are  carefully  instructed 
to  gob  all  rock  and  slate  in  their  rooms  and  to  avoid 
sending  out  in  their  cars  anything  other  than  clean 
coal.  One  detail  noticeable  at  this  coal  operation  is 
the  absence  of  a  slate  dump,  for  such  a  dump  doubtless 
would  be  likely  to  ignite  spontaneously. 

Screens  May  Be  Veiled  by  Drop  Plates 

After  weighing  the  coal  p^asses  by  gravity  to  the 
preparation  floor  proper.  Here  it  is  directed  onto  a 
balanced  shaker  screen.  Slotted  steel  plates  are  employed 
in  sizing,  and  l^-in.  and  6-in.  lump  may  be  produced, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  screenings,  or  slack.  The 
screens,  if  desired,  may  be  veiled  by  hinged  drop  plates. 


which  form  a  section  of  the  screen  bed  when  in  place. 
The  entire  output  may  then  be  loaded  as  a  straight  run 
of  mine. 

One  of  the  largest  consumers  of  this  firm's  output  is 
the  Interurban  Railways  Co.  of  Des  Moines.  This  firm 
absorbs  the  smaller  sizes,  for  it  has  need  of  stoker- 
fired  fuel  for  the  boilers  of  its  power  house.  When  a 
large  order  for  screenings  is  to  be  filled,  only  the  larger 
slotted  plate  in  the  screen  is  veiled.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  screenings  to  be  extracted  from  the  run 
of  mine  and  loaded  at  once.  The  remaining  lump  sizes 
pass  over  the  shaker  to  drop  into  a  crusher,  which  may 
be  so  set  as  to  deliver  almost  any  required  size.  This 
crusher,  which  is  of  the  ring  type,  is  driven  by  a  45-hp. 
motor. 

The  end  of  the  shaker  is  forked  and  carries  a  pivoted 
plow.     One  of  the  chutes  from  the  end  of  the  shaker 


Timber  Yard 

Owing  to  the  roof 
conditions  in  the 
mine  a  large  sup- 
ply of  timber 
must  be  kept  on 
hand  at  all  times 
and  stored  where 
it  may  be  readily 
available.  This  is 
done  in  orderly 
fashion,  as  the  il- 
lustration shows. 
Most  of  the  props 
and  posts  come 
fi'oni   Missouri. 
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leads  to  a  direct-descent  chute  by  which  the  lumps  may 
be  loaded  into  railroad  cars.  The  other  chute  directs 
the  product  into  a  storage  bin  for  domestic  coal,  situated 
outside  the  building.  When  the  domestic  bins  are  empty 
and  there  is  a  call  for  coal  by  teamsters  from  Moran, 
the  plow  is  slipped  across  the  lower  terminus  of  the 
shaker,  and  the  coal  passes  directly  to  the  storage  bin, 
where  it  is  available  for  local  distribution. 

All  loading  of  railroad  cars  is  accomplished  directly 
without  the  use  of  loading  booms.  Both  shaker  and 
crusher  controls  are  located  in  the  weigh  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building  and  are  operated  by  the 
weighmaster.  A  trimmer  is  stationed  beneath  the  tipple 
to  load  the  cars.  When  he  wishes  the  shaker  stopped 
for  the  changing  of  railroad  cars  or  for  other  reasons 
he  signals  the  weighman. 

The  cars  are  shipped  from  this  tipple  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Interurban  Railways  Co.,  reaching  that  road  by 
a  spur  from  its  electric  lines,  which  run  from  Des  Moines 
through  the  town  of  Moran.  All  the  loaded  cars  are 
hauled  by  electric  locomotives  for  several  miles  and  are 
switched  ultimately  onto  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.R.  The  only  exception  is  when 
cars  are  consigned  to  the  Interurban  company  itself. 

The  electric  company  seems  to  experience  no  diflficulty 
in  obtaining  cars  for  this  mine,  and  as  a  result  its 
operators  do  not  know  what  a  car  shortage  means.  Two 
deliveries  of  empties  are  made  daily,  one  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  evening.  The  coal-company  ofl[icials 
co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  railway-company  man- 
agement. Power  for  the  operation  of  the  mine  is 
furnished  from  the  electric  company's  plant.  The  elec- 
tricity is  generated,  of  course,  by  coal  supplied  by  the 
Norwood  firm. 

Buildings  of  Frame  with  Gunite  Coat 

All  the  surface  units  other  than  the  tipple,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fan  house  and  heater-coil  shed,  are  of 
frame  construction  with  a  gunite  surface.  The  hoist 
house  contains  an  Ottumwa  Iron  Works  hoisting  engine 
equipped  with  a  6-ft.  cylindrical  drum  winding  a  l^-in. 
cable.  This  is  operated  by  a  500-hp.  440-volt  motor 
which  is  direct-connected  to  it.  At  present  only  440-volt 
alternating  current  is  employed  around  the  mine. 

The  mine  has  been  running  only  a  short  time  and  is 
not  operated  at  full  capacity.  The  surface  development 
is  nearer  completion  than  that  underground.  So  far 
electric  haulage  has  not  been  installed,  and  mules  are 
still  employed  in  transporting  the  loaded  mine  cars  for 
the  short  distance  now  necessary  to  reach  the  shaft 
bottom.  When  the  mina  has  become  more  fully  developed, 
trolley-type  electric  locomotives  will  be  employed. 

The  introduction  of  electric  haulage  will,  of  course, 
necessitate  the  installation  of  an  electrical  unit  for 
the  generation  of  direct  current.  It  also  may  i^equire 
some  change  in  the  present  installation.  For  the  light- 
ing of  the  plant  and  shaft  bottom  a  10-k.v.a.  transformer 
is  utilized  to  step  down  the  incoming  voltage  to  110-220, 
thereby  making  available  a  suitable  current  not  only  for 
lighting  but  for  the  operation  of  the  tipple  equipment. 

Timber  from  Missouri  Is  Wkll  Stacked 

The  timber  yard  at  this  mine  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  accompanying  this  article.  By  reason  of 
the  roof  conditions  encouiitered  in  many  operations  in 
the  state  it  is  imperative  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
timber  be  kept  on  hand  at  all  times.  The  roof  disinte- 
grates under  the  action  of  the  air  and  changes  in  tem- 


perature and  much  posting,  therefore,  is  necessary.  The 
main  passageways  also  must  be  retimbered  frequently. 
As  a  consequence  the  timber  yards  here,  as  at  many 
other  Iowa  mines,  make  quite  an  imposing  appearance. 
Most  of  the  timber  used  at  this  operation  is  shipped 
from  Missouri  and  consists  of  many  varieties  of  oak. 
The  lengths  are  ordered  in  accordance  with  definite 
specifications,  and  the  props  are  unloaded  from  the 
railroad  cars  directly  into  the  yard.  As  is  well  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  pieces  of  any  given  length  are 
piled  together  in  orderly  fashion  in  spaces  prepared 
for  them  and  are  suitably  marked.  A  hurried  call 
from  the  mine  for  certain  lengths  of  timber  accordingly 
can  be  filled  quickly. 

Orderliness  in  Yard  Promotes  Efficiency 

A  track  is  laid  parallel  with  the  longer  side  of  the 
yard,  and  a  car  may  be  loaded  and  dispatched  to  the 
shaft  landing  in  a  minimum  length  of  time.  The  system 
adopted  by  the  management  unquestionably  is  good. 
It  is  quite  as  easy  to  maintain  a  yard  in  neat  and 
orderly  fashion  as  to  keep  one  wherein  the  timbers 
are  unsized  and  piled  at  random.  Such  orderliness 
usually  means  efficiency,  and  almost  without  exception 
it  facilitates  dispatch  and  rapidity  of  operation  in  an 
emergency. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  airshaft  was  ex- 
cavated through  a  large  depth  of  quicksand  and  is  far 
from  watertight.  Gunite  was  shot  over  the  interior 
of  the  wall,  but  the  joints  between  sections  were  so 
large  that  ice  readily  formed  between  the  concrete  slabs, 
reopening  the  cracks,  so  that  other  means  had  to  be 
devised  to  assure  freedom  from  ice.  The  fanhouse  is 
built  of  brick  and  located  over  the  airshaft.  It  houses 
an  electrically-driven  ventilator. 

During  the  severe  temperatures  experienced  last  win- 
ter, ice  choked  the  interior  of  the  shaft  and  materially 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  air  current ;  therefore,  it 
was  decided  to  heat  the  air  this  winter  before  allowing 
it  to  enter  the  fan.  For  this  purpose,  a  corrugated 
sheet-iron  shed  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  fanhouse 
and  extended  over  and  around  the  intake  openings  of 
the  ventilator.  In  the  rear  of  this,  as  may  be  seen  in 
another  illustration,  a  brick  building  has  been  erected 
to  house  a  boiler. 

Shed  Where  Entering  Mine  Air  Is  Heated 

Within  the  heater  shed,  as  it  may  be  called,  coils  of 
piping  are  hung  from  the  roof.  Each  coil  contains  190 
linear  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  connected  together  in  a 
panel,  thei-e  being  nineteen  pipes  10  ft.  long  in  each 
section.  Sixteen  of  these  panels  are  suspended  a  few 
inches  apart  and  connection  is  made  to  each  from  a 
single  feeder  line  coming  from  the  boiler  house  imme- 
diately in  the  rear. 

The  return  line  of  the  boiler  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wall  of  the  heater  shed  and  at  the  lower  lever  of 
the  suspended  pipe  lengths.  The  condensed  steam  is 
thus  led  back  to  the  boiler.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
this  heating  apparatus  had  not  been  given  a  trial,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  but  it 
should  certainly  aid  materially  in  keeping  the  shaft  free 
from  ice. 

Another  consideration  making  advisable  the  installa- 
tion of  coils  for  heating  the  intake  air,  other  than  the 
maintenance  of  a  larger  area  for  the  passage  of  the 
ventilating  current,  was  the  fact  that  the  airshaft  is 
utilized  as  a  manway  and  contains  a  stairway  leading 
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from  bottom  to  top.  Ice  gathering  on  the  steps  of  this 
stairway  made  it  almost  impossible  for  men  to  enter  and 
leave  the  mine  by  this  shaft.  In  the  event  of  a  break- 
down of  the  hoisting  apparatus  or  of  an  accident 
within  the  mine  itself  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
this  passage,  blocked  as  it  was  by  the  winter's  ice. 

Arrangements  for  handling  the  empty  and  loaded  cars 
at  the  shaft  bottom  are  quite  similar  to  those  provided 
elsewhere,  but  differ  from  them  somewhat  in  detail. 
Cars  are  caged  from  one  side  of  the  shaft  only.  Loaded 
tracks  are  on  a  grade  that  will  permit  the  cars  to  grav- 
itate to  the  cage.  As  the  empties  come  off  they  drop 
by  gravity  over  a  6-per  cent  grade  for  a  short  distance, 
where  they  encounter  a  car  haul,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  elevated  through  a  vertical  distance  of  12  ft. 
up  a  36-per  cent  slope.  From  the  top  of  this  haul  the 
cars  gravitate  over  a  7i-per  cent  grade  into  a  kickback 
and  are  then  directed  to  either  a  right  or  left  run- 
around. 

Natural  Grades  Are  Used  for  Car  Haul 

Ordinarily  the  installation  of  a  car  haul  requires 
appreciable  excavation,  but  this  one  follows  the  pitch 
of  the  coal  bed  and  well  illustrates  the  abruptness  and 
extent  of  the  rolls  that  may  be  encountered  at  any  time 
in  this  locality.  When  prospecting  the  bed  this  partic- 
ular roll  in  the  bed  was  located  with  fair  accuracy 
by  diamond-drill  holes,  and  its  location  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  why  the  shaft  was  sunk  where  it  was. 
It  was  thought  that  what  would  normally  prove  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  transportation  might  be  turned  into  good 
use.  In  this  manner  advantage  was  taken  of  what 
ordinarily  would  be  considered  an  adverse  condition, 
and  the  bottom  was  laid  out  in  effective  conformity  to  it. 

Inequalities  in  the  floor  of  the  coal  bed  cannot  always 
be  located  and  measured  as  accurately  as  this  one  unless 
an  abnormally  large  number  of  drillholes  are  put  down. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  to  drill  a  bed  so  completely 
that  its  every  deformity  will  be  accurately  determined, 
but  the  Norwood-White  Coal  Co.  naturally  drilled  the 
coal  more  thoroughly  near  the  shaft  site  than  elsewhere. 
A  hole  on  each  ten  acres,  as  is  common  practice,  will 
not  determine  all  the  smaller  pecularities  of  the  seam 
so  that  they  can  be  plotted  and  taken  advantage  of  in 
laying  out  the  mine. 

Coal  under  development  at  this  operation  is  purchased 


on  a  royalty  basis  from  the  farmers.  In  this  region 
fee  or  mineral  rights  to  coal  land  are  rarely  purchased 
because  the  coal  believed  to  underlie  a  certain  piece  of 
property  may  actually  not  be  present,  or  if  it  is  present 
it  may  lie  in  such  shape  as  to  well-nigh  forbid  extraction 
at  present  prices.  The  roof  also  frequently  plays  an 
important  part,  and  pinches  and  faults  are  of  common 
occurrence.  The  coal  at  this  operation  varies  markedly 
in  thickness.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  working  in  coal 
9  ft.  thick,  and  others  located  quite  nearby  are  being 
driven  in  an  area  of  the  same  bed  where  the  coal  will 
scarcely  average  4  ft.  in  thickness. 


DOWN  THE  CAR  HAUI.  TOWARD  THE   SHAFT   BOTTOM 

The  car  haul  elevates  the  empties  about  12  ft.  It  follows  the 
pitch  of  the  coal  and  its  steepness  well  illusti-ates  the  sharpness 
of  the  rolls  encountered  in  this  mine.  Main-haulage  entries  are 
seldom  driven  at  the  level  of  the  coal  for  their  entire  length  as  the 
grades  would  prove  too  steep  for  profitable  locomotive  haulage. 
As  it  is  skids  or  sleds  often  are  used  to  slide  the  cars  over  the 
heavier  grades. 
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Costs  of  Scraper  Loading  and  Conditions 
Under  Which  It  Works  Best* 

No  Mechanical  Loader  Is  Successful  Under  All  Conditions — Where 
Coal  Is  Clean,  Faces  Fairly  Long,  the  Top  Good  and  Above  All 
Where  Cars  Can  Be  Supplied  Regularly  and  in  Adequate  Number, 
the  Scraper  Loader  Has  Successfully  Met  Widely  Varying  Conditions 

By  a.  B.  BENEDICT+ 


OF  SUCH  comparatively  recent  date  is  the  use 
of  the  scraper  loader  in  coal  mining  that  suffi- 
cient data  have  not  yet  been  obtained  on  v^^hich 
to  establish  the  conditions  that  limit  its  successful 
operation.  While  great  interest  has  been  manifested 
by  operators  in  this  comparatively  new  device,  its 
adoption  has  been  slow. 

Whereas  the  mining  machine  and  the  mine  locomo- 
tive grew  from  crude  and  simple  beginnings  to 
greater  size  and  complication,  the  first  loading  ma- 
chines were  ponderous  affairs  of  great  weight  and 
many  parts,  with  resultant  expense  in  construction 
and  maintenance.  The  bulkiness  of  such  machines 
had  the  further  disadavantage  that  it  limited  their 
use  to  relatively  thick  coal  beds,  where  hand  loading, 
because  of  its  low  cost,  made  it  a  strong  competitor. 

Scraper  Loader  Meets  Harder  Conditions 

The  problem  was  to  produce  a  device  that  would 
not  require  any  sweeping  change  in  mining  methods, 
one  that  would  be  low  in  price,  capable  of  being  oper- 


♦Abstract  of  a  paper  entitled  "The  Scraper  Loader,"  presented 
before  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Mining-  Institute,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Dec.  7,   1920. 

tEngineer,  Goodman  Manufacturing  Co.,   Chicago.  111. 


ated  by  almost  any  miner,  composed  of  a  few  rugged 
parts,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  insure  low  maintenance 
and  operable  under  conditions  where  loading  costs 
could  not  be  reduced  by  any  other  means. 

To  meet  these  requirements  the  scraper  loader  was 
developed.  It  was  designed  to  work  thin  beds,  but 
has  since  been  found  suitable  also  for  deposits  of 
greater  thickness.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the 
anthracite  region  but  is  now  in  successful  operation 
in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  its  esesntials  a  complete  unit  outfit  consists  of  a 
bottomless  scraper,  a  two-drum  hoist  or  winding  en- 
gine, a  car-loading  chute  and  the  sheaves  necessary  to 
guide  the  lead  and  tail  ropes.  Such  an  outfit  will 
serve  one  working  place.  An  additional  chute  and 
additional  guide  sheaves  are  required  for  each  addi- 
tional working  place  to  be  served. 

Several  manufacturers  are  building  this  type  of 
apparatus,  and  the  different  makes  vary  somewhat  in 
details  of  construction.  All  parts  mentioned,  how- 
ever, are  invariably  of  heavy  and  rugged  design  and 
construction.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  therefore,  is 
low,  except,  of  course,  where  repairs  are  necessary 
because  of  some  extraordinary  accident. 


SCRAPER  PICKING  UP  ITS  LOAD  AT  THE  FACE 
Low  as  the  coal  Is.  sis  can  be  scon  by  the  crouching  figure  of  the  man.  the  scr-.per  loader  finds  it  has  plenty  of  head- 
room.    ShovcllnR  In  a  place  like  this  Is  "hard  on  the  small    of  the  back"   and  a  little  of  it  constitutes   a   good 
day's  work.     Furthermore  It  Is  hard  to  push  cars — many  and  .•small  cars  they  must  be — in  and 

out  of  rooms  with  coal  so  low  as  this 
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PULLING  THE  NOW-LOADED  SCRAPER  TO  THE  ENTRY 
The  chain  in  the  rear  is  the  tail  chain,  by  which  the  scraper  is  pulled  back  into  the  room  after  it  has  been  unloaded. 

The  coal  is  just  about  to  be  discharged  into  the  mine  car. 


The  greatest  item  of  expense  is  that  of  rope  re- 
newal. As  a  general  rule  four  or  five  rooms  or  work- 
ing places  are  served  by  one  outfit.  These  should  be 
immediately  adjacent  to  each  other,  and,  if  possible, 
all  turned  in  the  same  direction  off  one  entry.  Details 
of  arrangement  and  operation  of  the  scraper  loader 
are  well  understood  by  most  mining  men  and  need  no 
minute  delineation  here. 

A  small  amount  of  coal  lying  in  the  corner  formed 
between  face  and  rib  in  each  room  must  be  shoveled 
into  the  path  of  the  scoop.  With  this  exception  the 
scraper  gathers  up  all  the  dislodged  coal  without 
manual  assistance.  Rooms  are  thus  cleaned  up  one 
at  a  time ;  after  which  the  scraper,  ropes  and  jack  pipes 
move  to  the  next  room  that  is  ready  for  loading,  and 
the  entire  operation  is  repeated. 

Advantages  of  Mechanical  Loading  Device 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  scraper  are  those 
applying  to  any  mechanical  loader.  In  addition  it  not 
only  requires  no  special  preparation  of  the  working 
place  but  also  eliminates  much  of  the  work  that  is 
now  required  when  loading  mine  cars  at  the  face. 
The  general  advantages  achieved  by  any  mechanical 
loading  device  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  will  load  any  fall  of  coal  much  more  quickly 
than  the  hand  shovel.  It  thereby  makes  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  larger  production  from  a  given  number  of 
working  places,  permitting  more  frequent  cutting  of 
each  place  and  reducing  the  territory  to  be  served 
by  each  mining  machine.  It  thus  renders  possible 
the  realization  of  increased  tonnage  from  a  given 
area  of  development.  (2)  By  a  concentration  of  the 
area  exploited  the  track  work  and  other  overhead 
expenses  for  a  given  tonnage  are  reduced.  (3)  As 
the  men  required  for  a  given  tonnage  are  concentrated 
in  a  relatively  small  area,  less  supervisory  forces  are 
needed  or  the  work  of  supervision  of  the  force  em- 
ployed is  made  more  efficient.  (4)  The  loader  de- 
creases the  expense  of  maintaining  the  roof  by 
speeding  the  rate  of  advance  and  shortening  the  work- 
ing life  of  each  place. 


The  .scraper  loader  adds  to  these  advantages  the 
following  merits:  (1)  It  reduces  or  eliminates  the 
expense  that  is  incurred  when  sufficient  bottom  is 
lifted  or  sufficient  roof  is  brushed  to  provide  a  prac- 
tical loading  clearance  over  the  tops  of  the  mine  cars. 
(2)  It  reduces  the  cost  and  increases  the  efficiency  of 
haulage  by  permitting  the  use  of  a  larger  car  than 
could  be  taken  to  the  face  for  loading.  (3)  It  reduces 
the  cost  of  car  handling  by  eliminating  entirely  the 
necessity  of  distributing  empties  and  gathering  loads, 
because  solid  trips  may  be  brought  to  the  loader  and 
hauled  away  without  uncoupling.  (4)  It  reduces  the 
amount  and  simplifies  the  layout  of  mine  trackage  by 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  laying  track  in  rooms.  (5) 
It  eliminates  the  chief  of  the  hardships  incident  to 
work  in  low  coal  and  makes  it  possible  to  hire  men 
in  mines  where  otherwise  they  would  not  work. 

These  advantages  have  been  demonstrated  in  some 
twenty  installations  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia with  which  I  am  familiar.  Not  all  of  these  in- 
stallations have  been  successful,  but  the  reason  for 
failure,  where  this  has  occurred,  has  not  lain  in  any 
of  the  principles  that  the  loader  was  designed  to 
cover.  Failure  has  been  due  rather  to  the  antagonism 
of  labor  or  to  improper  application  or  installation 
under  conditions  distinctly  unfavorable  to  this  type 
of  device. 

Three  Reasons  for  Using  Scraper  Loader 

Cost  data  have  been  procured  covering  some  of  the 
installations  mentioned.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  performance  of  one  installation  will  vary 
from  that  of  another  on  account  of  differing  condi- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  the  data  obtained  cannot 
be  readily  tabulated.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of 
accurate  cost  records  at  some  places,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  establish  overhead  charges  and.  therefore, 
to  obtain  exact  figures  as  to  the  savings  effected. 

Roughly  speaking,  installations  may  be  grouped 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  installed,  namely:  (1)  To  win  coal  not  ob- 
tainable by  other  means.     (2)  To  reduce  the  cost  of 
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Filling  a 
Mine  Car 

When  the  scraper 
reaches  the  end 
of  the  short  chute 
the  coal  drops 
gently  into  the 
car,  none  of  it 
falling  more  than 
a  few  inches  in 
excess  of  the 
depth  of  the  car 
body.  Some  of  it 
falls  a  much 
shorter  distance. 
None  of  it  is 
thrown  in  with 
violence  as  in 
shoveling.  Con- 
sequently the  coal 
gets  to  the  tipple 
in  good  condition. 


coal  by  eliminating  yardage  and  track  in  rooms.  (3) 
To  compete  directly  with  hand  labor  by  obtaining  big 
production. 

All  installations  may  come  under  one  or  more  of 
these  classes,  usually  a  combination  of  the  first  two. 
The  method  adopted  for  comparing  hand  with  scraper 
loading  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  both  start 
at  the  same  point,  that  is,  at  the  face  which  has  been 
undercut  and  is  ready  to  shoot.  The  factors  in  the 
problem  are  about  as  follows:  Hand  loading  costs  in- 
clude: (1)  Loading  rate  per  ton,  which  usually  in- 
cludes drilling,  shooting  and  powder;  (2)  yardage  per 
ton  of  coal  loaded;  (3)  cost  of  laying  track  where 
this  is  not  included  in  the  loading  rate.  Scraper 
loading  costs  embrace:  (1)  Total  labor,  (2)  power, 
(3)  rope  renewals,  (4)  miscellaneous  repairs  and  sup- 
plies. (5)  depreciation,  (6)  interest,  (7)  cost  of 
powder. 

Items  neglected  in  calculating  the  cost  of  scraper- 
loader  operation  are  the  co;  i  of  building  chutes,  wir- 
ing and  preparing  places.  Items  neglected  in  figuring 
hand-loading  costs  are  rails,  tics  and  spikes  for  track 
in  rooms  and  the  gathering  services  of  mule  and 
driver. 

Costs  In  An  Extrkmkly  Thin  Coal  Bed 

The  first  illustration  to  be  cited  is  that  of  a  scraper- 
loader  installed  in  a  West  Virginia  mine.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  first  class  .  f  installation  men- 
tioned, namely,  one  made  to  get  eut  coal  that  could 
not  ho  obtained  to  advantage  by  any  other  means. 

Tn  this  mine  arc  two  working  places.  70  and  60  ft. 
wide.  The  height  of  the  coal  is  28  to  30  in.  and  the  bed 
is  overlaid  by  11  in.  of  slate,  which  is  held  up  by 
props.  In  loading  by  hand  the  slate  has  to  be  gobbed. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  men  to  work  under  such 
conditions,  and  the  cost  of  recovery  is  excessive.   Cost 


of  hand  loading  at  this  mine,  including  yardage,  is 
85c.  per  ton,  and  cost  of  track  is  4c.  per  ton,  making 
a  total  of  89c.  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  scraper  loading  is  $6  per  day  for  one 
man  as  boss  and  $5.15  per  man  for  four  men,  making  a 
labor  cost  of  $26.60  per  day.  Rope  renewal  is  figured 
at  one  rope,  costing  $168  and  having  a  life  of  200 
working  days,  which  gives  a  charge  for  rope  mainte- 
nance of  84c.  per  day.  A  10  per  cent  depreciation  on 
a  machine  costing  $3,200  is  $320,  which,  divided 
among  200  days,  equals  $1.60  per  day.  Interest  on 
$3,200  per  year  of  200  days  equals  96c.  per  day.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs  are  figured  at  $1  per  day.  This 
gives  a  total  of  $31  per  day.  Now,  $31  on  an  output 
of  thirty  tons  per  day,  which  was  the  average  produc- 
tion at  the  time  when  observations  were  made  in 
August,  1920,  equals  a  cost  of  $1.03  per  ton. 

Advantage  Here  Lay  in  Greater  Tonnage 

On  an  output  of  forty  tons  per  day,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  reached,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
attained  and  passed,  the  cost  would  be  77c.  per  ton. 
Powder  may  be  figured  at  4c.  and  power  at  8c.  per 
ton.  This  gives  a  total  cost  for  scraper  loading  of 
$1.15  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  30  tons  loaded  per  shift. 
As  the  total  cost  of  hand  loading  is  89c.  per  ton,  it  is 
evident  that  scraper  loading  costs  26c.  per  ton  more 
than  hand  loading  if  only  thirty  tons  are  handled  per 
day,  but  will  be  89c.  if  forty  tons  are  loaded. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  desire  here  was  not 
to  reduce  the  cost  but  to  get  out  the  coal,  the  prevail- 
ing price  justifying  the  additional  outlay.  The 
expense  of  scraper  loading  at  the  rate  of  forty  tons 
per  shift  is  89c.,  and  on  this  basis  the  company  would 
break  even  when  employing  this  method  as  compared 
to  hand  loading. 
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An  installation  at  another  mine  in  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  R.R.  field  operating  in  the  Sewell  seam  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  second  class — that  is,  where 
the  scraper  loader  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  coal  by  the  elimination  of  yardage 
and  room  tracks.  Here  is  a  working  place  with  a  200  ft. 
face.  The  height  of  coal  is  2  ft.  10  in.  to  3  ft.  Last 
July  at  this  mine  629  tons  were  loaded  by  hand  at  a 
loading  rate  of  75c.  per  ton.  The  total  cost  of  yardage 
during  that  month  was  $411.95.  With  the  cost  of 
loading  at  75c.,  yardage  at  65c.  and  undercutting  at 
30c.,  a  total  cost  of  $1.70  per  ton  is  attained. 

The  cost  of  drilling,  shooting,  powder,  track  devel- 
opment of  working  places  for  the  next  setting,  in- 
cluding also  two  moves  of  hoist,  was  $860.  In  addition 
power  was  figured  at  20  hp.  for  65  hours  at  3c.  per 
kw.-hr.,  totalling  $28.07.  Maintenance  and  repairs 
were  estimated  at  $10,  depreciation  at  10  per  cent  on 
$3,200  for  one  month,  or  $26.66,  and  interest  on  $3,200 
at  6  per  cent  for  one  month,  or  $16.  This  gives  a  total 
for  July  of  $940.73,  or  a  cost  per  ton  of  $1.51.  Figur- 
ing the  cost  of  hand  loading  at  $1.70  per  ton,  this 
shows  a  saving  of  19c.  per  ton  in  loading  with  the 
scraper.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  44.3  per 
cent  per  year  on  the  investment. 

A  new  place  is  being  prepared  with  a  slanting  face 
which  is  expected  to  yield  100  tons  per  day.  Consider- 
ing that  the  cost  of  hand  loading  will  remain  un- 
changed, the  saving  per  ton  would  be  $1.12,  or  700  per 
cent  per  year  on  the  investment.  At  eighty  tons  the  cost 
will  be  99c.  per  ton,  yielding  a  495  per  cent  return  on 
the  investment.  At  sixty  tons  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  290  per  cent  per  year  would  be  earned.  At 
the  rate  of  forty  tons  per  day  the  saving  effected 
would  be  32c.  per  ton,  or  an  80  per  cent  return  on  the 
cost  of  the  apparatus.  Yardage  costs  at  this  operation 
are  unusually  high. 

Another  report  obtained  from  this  company  during 
January,  1920,  shows  a  total  net  saving  per  ton  of 
0.245c.,  or  92  per  cent  on  the  investment  at  an  average 
of  sixty  tons  per  day.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  mine 
management  that  after  careful  investigation  of  avail- 


able figures  it  was  found  that  at  one  time  65c.  per  ton 
was  being  saved.  The  production  was  low  at  that 
time. 

At  a  third  mine  in  a  thicker  bed  a  still  longer  face 
is  being  worked.  This  forms  an  illustration  of  the 
third  class  of  installation,  where,  by  reason  of  the 
increased  production,  the  scraper  loader  is  enabled  to 
compete  with  hand  loading  even  where  the  latter  is 
working  under  favorable  conditions.  Here  what  might 
be  termed  a  longwall  face,  or  one  300  ft.  in  length,  is 
being  worked.  The  coal  is  from  4  to  5  ft.  thick.  No 
saving  on  yardage  is  made.  The  men  lay  their  own 
track,  buy  powder,  drill,  shoot  and  load  the  coal  and 
set  timbers  at  a  rate  of  92c.  per  ton. 

In  Thick  Coal  65  Tons  a  Paying  Output 

Charges  against  the  scraper  loader  are  $48.20  per 
day  for  the  labor  of  seven  men,  power  costs  $5.40  per 
day,  rope  depreciation  84c.  per  day,  depreciation  on 
machine  at  10  per  cent,  $1.60  per  day;  interest  on  invest- 
ment at  6  per  cent,  96c.  per  day;  miscellaneous  repairs 
$1  per  day,  making  a  total  of  $58  per  day.  The  cost  per 
ton  if  92  tons  per  day  is  secured,  would  be  63c.,  repre- 
senting a  saving  of  29c.  a  ton.  The  management  is 
aiming  at  the  100-ton  mark,  and  if  this  production  is 
attained,  the  loader  will  unquestionably  be  a  paying 
investment. 

The  average  for  the  first  month  of  operation  of 
twenty-one  working  days  was  sixty  tons.  On  the  day 
the  observations  here  presented  were  made,  the  car 
supply  was  not  good.  In  working  four  hours  the 
machine  loaded  91.5  tons.  Assuming  that  the  machine 
could  work  six  hours,  it  would  load  135  tons.  The 
saving  per  ton  over  hand  loading  at  this  rate  would 
equal  44c.,  which  would  represent  a  return  on  the 
investment  of  370  per  cent  per  year. 

Assuming  that  the  machine  worked  on  an  average 
four  hours  and  loaded  ninety  tons  per  day,  the  saving 
per  ton  would  amount  to  23c.,  yielding  a  return  on  the 
investment  equal  to  129  per  cent.  Where  the  scraper 
loader  can  eliminate  the  cost  of  yardage  it  pays  when 
handling   from   forty   to   fifty   tons   per   shift.     Where 


WINDING  ENGINE  CAN  BE  SET  WHEREVER  CONVENIENT 

The  winding  engine  likewise  needs  no  excavation,  neither  for    a    foundation    nor    for    headroom.      Thougli    the    scraper 

loader  is  adapted  to  thiclt  as  well  as  thin  beds,  and  to  tiio  surface  as  woll  as  to  the  underground,  as  has  been 

repeatedly  proved,  it  is  so  well  suited  to  low  beds  and  the  underground  that  it  seems  a  lineal 

descendant  of  the  blind  mole. 
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yardage  costs  are  not  an  important  consideration  the 
scraper  loader  begins  to  pay  at  65  tons  handled  per 
shift,  or  13  tons  per  man. 

Factors  Determining  Low-Cost  Operation 

The  figures  just  given  do  not  by  any  means  repre- 
sent all  of  the  installations  where  scraper  loaders  are 
in  satisfactory  operation,  but  they  are  fairly  typical 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  this  device  under 
different  sets  of  working  conditions.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  scraper  loader,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  one  type  of  machine  cannot  be  used 
successfully  under  any  and  all  conditions.  Certain 
requirements  are  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  this  device.  In  the  first  place,  the  rooms  must  be 
fairly  wide.  A  certain  amount  of  dead  work  is  en- 
tailed in  the  hand  moving  of  the  scraper  and  other 
parts,  in  the  setting  of  jacks  and  in  timbering.  Then 
again  when  the  loader  is  in  actual  operation  some 
hand  shoveling  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  corners 
of  the  rooms.  It  is  obvious  that  for  any  given  mine 
the  amount  of  these  quantities  will  be  fairly  constant 
regardless  of  the  width  of  the  place.  For  this  reason 
if  the  place  is  narrow  the  percentage  of  dead  work 
will  be  high,  and  vice  versa. 

What  the  minimum  width  may  be  varies  with  the 
thickness  of  the  coal.  In  a  working  place  of  given 
width  in  extremely  low  coal  the  tonnage  obtained 
from  one  undercut  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  that 
from  a  place  of  the  same  width  in  thick  coal,  the 
amount  of  dead  work  remaining  approximately  the 
same.  Experience  has  shown  that  rooms  40  ft.  in  width 
cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  with  the  scraper 
unless  the  operation  comes  under  the  first  class  men- 
tioned, which  is  that  of  coal  not  recoverable  by  any 
other  means  and  where  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  of 
getting  men. 

Too  Long  a  Scrape  Is  Not  Profitable 

The  longer  the  face  the  more  profitable  is  the 
operation  of  the  scraper  loader,  although  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  a  point  will  be  reached  where  the  time 
involved  in  hauling  the  scraper  from  face  to  car  and 
return  will  militate  against  its  success.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  compromise  between  long  faces  and 
narrow  places,  where  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency 
will  be  found. 

So  far,  experience  with  the  loader  has  not  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of  a  statement  as  to 
what  should  be  the  length  of  face  or  the  width  of  the 
working  place  to  obtain  the  lowest  cost  per  ton.  There 
are  so  many  variables,  depen'ling  upon  local  conditions, 
that  the  proper  length  of  haui  can  be  determined  only 
by  careful  estimation  and  probably  some  experiment 
for  each  individual  installation.  The  next  requirement 
is  that  the  coal  be  clean.  A  scraper  cannot  discrimi- 
nate between  coal  and  slate  or  other  impurities,  there- 
fore such  extraneous  matter  must  be  removed  before 
loading.    This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  total  expense. 

A  third  requirement  is  good  top  The  consideration 
involved  here  is  that  of  timbering.  The  top  should  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not  oe  necessary  to  set 
timbers  closer  to  the  face  than  will  permit  the  passage 
of  the  scraper.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  space 
available  between  the  face  and  the  first  row  of  props 
as  possible,  not  only  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
scraper  itself  but  also  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
operating  crew.    The  character  of  the  top  has  a  bear- 


ing on  the  first  requirement.  If  many  close-set  tim- 
bers are  required  it  is  probable  that  a  suitable  width 
of  working  face  cannot  be  maintained. 

Last  and  most  important  of  the  chief  requisites  for 
successful  scraper  operation  is  an  adequate  car  sup- 
ply. In  order  to  attain  the  greatest  efficiency  from  a 
device  of  this  kind  it  must  be  kept  operating  through- 
out the  shift.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  provision 
must  be  made  for  taking  away  the  coal  as  fast  as  it  is 
loaded. 

This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  that  has  so  far  been 
met  in  achieving  economical  operation.  It  requires 
not  only  an  adequate  number  of  cars  but  also  a  track 
layout  such  that  empties  can  be  kept  on  hand  at  the 
chutes  at  all  times,  together  with  sufficient  motive 
power  to  keep  the  cars  moving.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  trackage,  cars  and  motive  power  before  the 
loader  is  permitted  to  start  operation,  otherwise  it 
will  fail  at  the  outset,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  its 
success,  which  should  be  felt  by  the  entire  mine 
organization,  will  inevitably  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  scraper-loader 
when  properly  applied  has  met  successfully  many 
widely  varying  sets  of  conditions.  Its  simplicity  and 
ready  applicability  have  been  demonstrated,  as  has 
also  been  its  economic  efficiency.  This  in  the  last 
analysis  means  the  highest  possible  percentage  of 
return  upon  the  original  investment.  Thus,  as  a 
thoroughly  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses intended,  its  introduction  to  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry has  been  well  justified. 


Navigation  Commissioner's  Report  Shows 
Importance  of  Coal  in  Commerce 

SOME  interesting  comments  on  foreign  trade  in  coal  are 
contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  declares 
that  the  diminished  production  of  coal  in  Europe  has  nec- 
essitated increased  imports  from  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia.  This  has  necessitated  longer  routes  for 
ships,  and  the  necessity  for  more  ships  in  commerce. 

The  Commissioner  says  that  as  coal  is  the  largest  item 
of  a  ship's  cargo,  coal  is  the  "master-key"  to  shipping. 
Before  the  war  coal  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted 
annually  to  about  75,000,000  tons,  not  including  28,000,000 
tons  of  bunker  coal. 

The  destruction  during  the  war  of  the  Lens  coal  mines 
also  is  commented  on  by  the  Commissioner,  who  says: 

"When  the  Germans  destroyed  the  Lens  coal  mines  in 
the  region  producing  20,000,000  tons,  or  one-third  of  the 
annual  needs  of  France,  a  blow  was  dealt  to  the  world's 
industrial  life  which  still  smarts,  though  the  destroyed 
mines  are  just  beginning  again  to  produce.  The  world's 
need  of  coal  was  increased  and  the  output  diminished. 
Shipping  is  available  but  cargoes  arc  not." 

The  Commissioner  says  that  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  Great  Britain  exported  only  18.000.000  tons  of 
coal  compared  with  48,000.000  tons  during  the  same  period 
of  1913.  Of  the  1920  exports  8,500,000  tons  went  to  France. 
The  Commissioner  says  the  woi-ld's  coal  production  and  dis- 
tribution this  year  bears  more  directly  upon  the  present 
and  immediate  use  of  American  merchant  ships  than  any 
legislation,  favorable  or  adverse,  which  may  be  devised, 
short  of  a  measure  to  dislocate  foreign  trade. 


In  view  of  the  disruptive  tendencies  in  the  anthracite 
region,  a  union  of  the  three  districts  would  seem  impossible. 
One  of  them  seems  likely  to  split  up  already,  so  strong  is 
the  home-rule,  or  rather  disruptive,  tendency  and  so  power- 
ful are  the  grievance  committees  of  the  large  companies. 
Nevertheless  unification  is  proposed,  and  William  Steele, 
international  board  member,  is  the  man  appointed  by  the 
international  board  to  look  the  field  over. 
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RESIDENCE  STREET  IN  THE  MINING  TOWN  OF  LORRAINE,   PA. 

These  dwellings,  built  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  for  their  employees, 

are  being  equipped  with  pipeless  furraces. 


Companies  Are  Installing  Furnaces 
In  Homes  of  Mine  Workers 

Hot -Air  and  Pipeless  Heaters  Are  Preferred — Tenant 

in  Some  Cases  Supplies  His  Own  Furnace 

with  Right  to  Removal 

FROM  time  to  time  various  articles  have  appeared  in 
Coal  Age  calling  attention  to  improvements  that  have 
been  and  are  being  introduced  into  the  homes  of  miners 
and  mine  officials  of  the  various  coal  companies.  Thus 
in  the  town  of  Kaska,  Pa.,  all  the  houses  are  equipped 
with  furnaces,  while  in  the  town  of  Lorraine,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  two  houses  have  been  thus  supplied,  this  being 
somewhat  of  an  experiment. 

At  Kaska,  where  all  the  houses  have  or  soon  will  have 
furnaces,  the  type  employed  is  commonly  known  as  the 
hot-air  furnace.  This  has  one  pipe  running  to  every 
room,  insuring  a  comparatively  even  heat.  The  houses 
at  Kaska  have  already  been  described  in  Coal  Age. 

In  the  houses  at  Lorraine,  as  well  as  in  company 
houses  elsewhere,  the  owners  are  introducing  the  pipe- 
less type  of  furnace — and  it  is  giving  excellent  results. 
The  land  department  of  this  company  has  received  many 
letters  from  employees  stating  that  this  type  of  heater 
is  meeting  conditions  satisfactorily. 

At  the  present  time  the  comapny  has  not  installed 
many  furnaces  of  this  type  but  is  experimenting  with 
them.  Thus  far  this  model  has  given  such  results  as  to 
warrant  its  further  introduction.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  type  of  houses  built  in  Lorraine 
where  these  furnaces  are  installed.  These  dwellings 
are  highly  compact  in  design.  The  furnace  is  placed 
in  the  cellar  and  the  opening  for  the  warm  air  lies  be- 
tween the  two  front  rooms.  Sufficient  heat  is  supplied 
to  warm  the  whole  house  even  to  the  bedroom  on  the 
third  floor. 


Of  course  this  room  is  not  as  warm  as  are  those  of 
the  first  or  second  stories,  but  the  heat  provided  suffices 
for  a  bedroom.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  encountered 
last  winter,  the  land  department  of  the  Reading  company 
received  no  complaints  concerning  the  heating  of  these 
houses. 

In  case  of  sickness,  where  it  is  required  that  one  room 
in  the  house  be  kept  warmer  than  the  others,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  desired  temperature  by  closing  a 
sufficient  number  of  doors  and  forcing  the  heat  into  the 
room  where  it  is  wanted.  Likewise  any  room  can  be  kept 
as  cold  as  may  be  desired  by  simply  closing  the  doors 
to  the  connecting  rooms  and  the  hall. 

In  order  to  heat  the  whole  house  comfortably,  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  doors  open  between  rooms  so  that 
the  heat  may  circulate  throughout  the  building.  Fur- 
naces of  this  type  are  so  constructed  that  the  cold  air 
is  drawn  out  of  the  rooms  and  warm  air  forced  into 
them. 


Idaho's  Coal  Beds  Are  Now  Being  Developed 

By  Julian  M.  De  Coster 

Drigrg:s,     Idaho 

KNOWN  in  the  early  days  of  the  West  as  the  "Gem 
of  the  Mountains"  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
natural  beauty,  Idaho  soon  became  one  of  the  great 
mining  states  of  the  Union.  The  few  remaining  old- 
timers  still  speak  of  the  glorious  days  of  the  early  60's 
when  placer  gold  was  mined  on  the  Boise  River,  on 
the  Salmon  and  the  Snake.  Later  on,  the  Nicholia  lead 
mines  in  southeastern  Idaho  furnished  one-third  of  the 
lead  produced  in  the  United  States.  Later  again  the 
rugged  peaks  of  the  main  Rockies  in  northern  Idaho 
produced  the  lead  and  silver  that  made  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
famous. 

During  those  more  ostentatious  mining  operations, 
some  farmers  in  the  Teton  Basin,  a  countr\'  southwest 
of    the    Yellowstone    National    Park,    were    laboriously 
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Brown  Bear 

Mine  Camp 

in  Idaho 

A  typical  prospec- 
tor's camp  with 
its  log  houses  but, 
nestling  as  it  does 
among  the  tall 
trees,  it  seems 
more  attractive 
than  are  many 
model  villages 
which  lack  its 
wealth  of  foliage. 


raising  hay  and  grain  and  spending  a  few  days  between 
crops  trying  to  develop  the  coal  croppings  that  they 
had  found  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  valley.  The 
development  of  the  coal  measures,  however,  was  slow 
and  uncertain — merely  a  secondary  business  matter. 

About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Talbot,  a  magnesite-mine 
operator  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  got  control  of  some  of  the 
best  coal  prospects  on  Horse  Shoe  Creek,  Teton  Basin, 
Idaho,  and  started  developing  them  on  a  systematic 
scale.     The  Talbot  properties  include  three  mines,  the 


reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  handling  the  raw 
material.  The  Horse  Shoe  mine  is  developed  by  a  tun- 
nel and  furnishes  from  one  bed  several  feet  thick  all 
the  coal  that  is  needed  for  local  consumption. 


CLAY  BAND  HERE  SEPARATES  THE  TWO  BENCHES 
Note  the  smaH  "horseback"  in  the  footwaU  which  seems  to  have 
caused    an    uneven    lie   of    the    immediate    coal    lavers    but    which 
has   been   wholly   made  up   by   increased    or   diminished    thickness 
by  the  time  the  clay  partinp  is  reached. 

Brown  Bear,  the  Horse  Shoe  and  the  Old  Hi!!,  which 
is   now  locally   knowm   as   the  Mormon   mine. 

The  Mormon  mine  is  tapped  by  a  tunnel  several 
hundred  feet  long.  The  bed  is  about  10  ft.  thick,  stands 
almost  perpendicular  and  contains  a  superior  quality 
of  coking  coal.  Near  by  are  immense  deposits  of  shale, 
marl,  sand  and  limestone — all  the  raw  material  required 
to  make  a  first-class  cement.     An  aerial  tramwav  would 


BRO\VN  BEAR  COAL,  BED  WITH  MINER   AT  WORK 
Note  how   obviously   the   bed  consists   of  two   separate   bene 
whicli  liere  .show  a  hard  .splinty  band  at  their  line  of  Juncture 
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North  of  this  development  is  the  old  Brown  Bear 
mine.  An  incline  extending  to  a  depth  of  about  500 
ft.  and  equipped  with  steam  hoist,  brings  to  the  sur- 
face from  the  bottom  the  coal  that  is  slid  down  from 
the  lateral  galleries.  This  bed  is  about  six  feet  thick. 
A  tunnel  has  been  started  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
incline  and  is  expected  to  tap  this  6-ft.  bed  at  a  depth 
of  several  hundred  feet.  A  tipple  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tunnel  will  load  the  coal  into  cars  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  a  branch  of  which  has  been  built  from 
Tetonia  to  the  mines  and  is  now  in  running  order. 
Near  the  tipple  is  also  installed  a  complete  electric 
plant  which  will  generate  electricity  for  the  operation 
of  the  cars  and  machinery  in  the  tunnel  and  mine. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  a  highly  promising 
prospect  has  been  opened  three  miles  south  of  the 
Talbot  mines  on  Mahogany  Creek.  An  open  cut  has 
uncovered  croppings  that  promise  in  the  next  few  feet 
of  development  work  a  10-ft.  bed  of  m,arketable  coal. 
This  bed  has  been  located  by  myself  and  an  associate, 
and  a  permit  for  coal  prospecting  has  been  applied  for. 


Hoist  Designed  Specially  for 
Use  in  Room  Work 

Six-Jaw  Clutch  Holds  or  Frees  Drum  from  Shaft- 
Supply  Will  Last  Three  Months — Special 
Provision  for  Jack  Props 


Oil 


IN  THE  operation  of  mines  in  thin  beds  of  coal,  room 
hoists  have  become  almost  essential  and  their  use 
accordingly  has  grown  with  rapidity.  Miners  have  con- 
stantly urged  that  an  end  must  be  made  of  the  practice 
of  pushing  cars  by  hand,  and  the  room  hoist  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  answers  to  the  difficult  problems  thus 
presented,  for  it  can  do  its  work  satisfactorily  with  any 
thickness  of  coal  bed,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  small. 
As  the  room  hoist  has  often  to  withstand  a  con- 
siderable stress,  has  to  be  erected  without  any  well- 
prepared  foundation  and  has,  moreover,  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  the  rooms  are  worked  out  it 


QUARTERING  REAR  VIEW  OF  THE  MACHIXE 

All  control  levers  are  within  easy  reach.  Making  the  bed  plate 
and  pedestal  bearings  in  one  casting  greatly  increases  the  rigidity 
of  the  unit  and  renders  ii  capable  of  withstanding  extrenjely 
rough  usage  with  safety. 

is  a  great  advantage  to  build  the  base  with  the  side 
frames  and  the  bottom  plate  in  a  single  piece.  This 
gives  a  strong,  rigid  mounting  for  the  drum  and  shafts. 

Much  is  gained  also  if  the  rope  can  be  drawn  from 
the  drum  without  the  rotation  of  shafts  or  gears,  the 
drum  alone  being  rotated  as  the  rope  is  unwound.  This 
can  be  effected  by  mounting  a  six-jaw  clutch  on  the 
drum  itself.  Usually  a  clutch  or  sliding  pinion  is  placed 
on  the  jack  shaft,  which,  while  it  permits  the  unwind- 
ing of  the  rope  without  revolving  the  motor,  makes 
it  necessary  to  revolve  the  drum  shaft  and  gears,  which 
is  not  desirable.  The  principles  of  design  just  enun- 
ciated are  built  into  the  Motorope,  a  new  type  of  room 
hoist  manufactured  by  Alexander  Palmros  &  Son,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  bearings  are  mounted  in  split  housings  which 
permit  easy  access  to  the  shaft  and  its  parts  for  repair 
or  replacement.  These  bearings  are  of  the  wick-oiling 
type  and  no  grease  or  oil  cups  are  used.     Each  bearing 


Room  Hoist 
with  Boat- 
Like  Base 

This  shows  the 
winding  drum,  the 
brake  drum  clutch 
and  gear  shield 
also  the  upturned 
edges  and  end  of 
the  bed  plate. 
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has  a  reservoir  containing  three  months'  supply  of  oil 
and  by  special  construction  is  protected  from  injury 
that  might  be  caused  by  the  entrance  of  material  scal- 
ing from  the  roof  or  by  the  introduction  of  dirt  of  other 
kinds. 

Ample  space  is  provided  in  the  corners  of  the  base 
plate  for  holding  down  jack  props,  and  the  rope  drum 
and  gears  are  weW  protected  by  strap  guards  to  prevent 
injury  to  either  the  operator  or  the  machine.  A  special 
mine-service  rheostat,  with  resistance  and  controller 
inclosed  in  a  single  steel  housing,  is  a  part  of  the 
standard  equipment  of  the  machine.    With  the  arrange- 


ment used,  it  is  readily  possible  to  disconnect  and  re- 
move either  the  motor  or  the  rheostat  independently  one 
of  the  other. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  machine 
appears  to  be  its  accessibility,  for  any  part  can  be 
removed  for  replacement  or  repair  without  interference 
with  any  other  element.  The  standard  machine  for 
mine  service  is  48  in.  long,  29i  in.  wide,  by  21  in.  high 
over  the  top  of  the  drum.  A  4-hp.  motor  supplies  the 
actuating  power.  The  capacity  of  the  drum  is  1,000 
ft.  of  i-in.  rope,  or  600  ft.  of  i-in.  rope.  The  total 
net  weight  of  the  machine  is  1,025  lb. 


Consumer  Ownership  Winning  in  Germany 

Socialization  Declared  Valueless  Unless  It  Reduces  Cost  to 
Consumer  —  Will  Be  Capitalistic,  Not  Communistic  —  Small 
Shares  for  Small  Investor — New  Mines  Not  Needed — Public 
Ownership  of  Coal  Lands  with  Private  Operation  of  Mines 

By  H.  0.  Herzog 

Berlin,  Germany 


IT  TRANSPIRES  from  the  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  the  method  for  national- 
izing the  coal  industry  of  Germany  that  the  Stinnes 
group  among  the  mine  owners  are  slowly  gaining  the 
upper  hand.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  three  mine 
owners,  among  them  Stinnes,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  miners,  was  delegated  to  go  to  Essen,  the  heart 
of  the  Western  mining  district,  to  hold  a  conference  in 
close  consultation  with  groups  of  mine  owners  on  one 
side  and  of  coal  miners  on  the  other. 

It  appears  that  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  the 
two  opposing  groups  of  which  the  committee  is  com- 
prised have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  principle 
to  be  followed.  The  most  essential  part  of  this  under- 
standing seems  to  be  a  clear  definition  of  the  type  of 
socialization  to  be  applied  to  the  mining  industry  This 
definition  is  important  as  it  clears  up  many  confusing 
ideas  of  socialization  prevailing  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

Socialization,  as  is  now  proclaimed,  can  be  nothing 
else  than  a  process  for  obtaining  the  most  complete  and 
economical  utilization  of  all  industrial  products  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation,  whereby  all  classes  taking 
part  in  production  should  have  a  share  in  control  and 
responsibility.  Only  new  ways,  it  is  said,  which,  by 
the  co-operative  working  of  all  parts,  guarantee  the  most 
profitable  production  and  utilizaiion  will  justify  making 
extensive  changes  in  the  existing  economic  order. 

The  committee  arrived,  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  such  a  principle,  at  a  conclusion  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Germany's  industry  in  the  future. 
It  is  that  trusts  formed  mainly  for  financial  purposes 
should  be  abolished  in  favor  of  co-operative  combines- 
between  producers  in  all  stages  of  the  manufacturing 
process  from  the  coal  to  the  finished  pioduct.  The  pro- 
moter of  this  idea  is  Stinnes  himselt,  who  long  ago 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  trust  policy 
and  of  replacing  it  by  a  new  system  of  co-operative 
combines. 

If  Stinnes  ultimately  gains  his  point  it  will  mean  that 
German  socialization  will  not  be  built  up  on  the  com- 
munistic but  on  the  capitalistic  order  of  things.     As 


he  is  successful  with  his  ideas  in  the  main  point  it  is 
no  surprise  that  the  other  points  on  which  a  prime 
understanding  has  been  reached  also  bear  his  mark. 
Most  essential  among  them  seems  to  be  that  of  giving 
employed  miners  as  well  as  officials  the  option  of  taking 
shares  in  the  mine  properties  and  issuing  for  this 
purpose  securities  of  small  denomination — that  is  100 
marks.  Hitherto  shares  of  the  German  joint-stock  com- 
panies had  a  minimum  face  value  of  1,000  marks. 

The  mine  owners  led  by  Stinnes  are  fighting  with  all 
their  power  and  vast  influence  for  maintenance  of  the 
present  proprietorship,  and  to  avert  the  danger  of  the 
expropriation  they  have  been  even  willing  to  concede 
that  share  dividends  be  limited.  By  this  concession, 
by  the  participation  of  the  working  classes  in  the  pro- 
prietorship and  by  other  betterments  promised  them, 
it  is  evidently  hoped  to  defeat  the  expropriation  ad- 
vocates. 

Mines  Could  Produce  43  Per  Cent  More 

Another  part  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
has  been  devoted  to  the  future,  organization  of  coal 
mining  with  a  view  to  increased  production.  According 
to  expei't  opinion  submitted  by  Professor  Heise  of 
Bochum  new  shafts  need  not  be  sunk,  as  the  existing 
pits  are  used  to  only  70  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  The 
increase  of  production  may  be  gained  by  other  means 
such  as  better  haulage  equipment,  more  efficient  labor 
and  a  greater  number  of  miners. 

Professor  Heise  estimates  that  a  daily  increase  in 
output  of  2,000  tons,  if  obtained  from  new  shafts  will 
require  an  investment  of  450,000,000  marks  and  3,000 
workmen,  while  the  same  increase  from  existing  mines 
can  be  obtained  by  an  investment  of  200,000.000  marks 
and  1,600  workmen.  Even  under  such  conditions  it  is 
said  that  numerous  mines  will  be  unable  for  financial 
reasons  to  increase  their  production,  as  they  c-annot 
find  the  necessaiy  capital,  so  long  as  they  are  dependent 
on  their  own  resources. 

For  this  reason  it  is  proposed  to  combine  mines  in 
such  a  way  that  highly  productive  ones  will  join  in 
exploiting  such  mines  as  still  need  large  investment.    It 
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would  also  fall  to  the  task  of  the  manufacturing  plants 
with  affiliated  mines  or  groups  of  mines  to  see  that  the 
production  was  increased  as  far  as  possible  and  that 
the  necessary  capital  was  secured.  An  organization 
which  would  control  all  the  mining  plants,  it  is  said, 
would  be  entirely  unequal  to  such  a  task.  This  import- 
ant principle,  which  has  lately  gained  the  endorsement 
of  the  most  prominent  coal-mine  labor  leaders,  will  no 
doubt  carry  great  weight  in  the  further  proceedings. 

Satisfy  Miners  Whatever  Others  Think 

The  above  conclusion,  which  the  sub-committee 
appears  to  have  arrived  at  during  its  trip  to  Essen,  are 
still  far  from  general  adoption,  but  the  impression  pre- 
vails that  Stinnes  is  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground. 
The  trend  that  affairs  are  taking  surely  runs  contrary 
to  theoretical  socialism,  and  will  consequently  not  have 
the  approval  of  the  broad  masses  of  workmen,  who  are 
still  saturated  with  Marxism. 

The  mine  owners  are,  however,  not  looking  for  the 
approval  of  workmen  in  general;  they  are  endeavoring 
only  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  coal  miners,  and  they 
seem  on  the  road  to  success.  This  would  mean  that  the 
first  attempt  to  apply  theoretical  socialism  to  actual 
industry  has  completely  failed. 

Another  proposal  starting  from  an  entirely  new  point 
of  view  has  lately  been  submitted  to  the  Parliament  by 
the  democratic  member  Erkelenz,  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Workers'  Union,  on  behalf  of  its  author, 
Beckmann,  a  representative  of  the  employees  in  the 
National  Economic  Council.  This  proposal,  which  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a  compromise  of  the  advocates  of  full 
socialization  with  those  who  adhere  to  privately 
managed  mines,  has  been  received  favorably  as  a 
probable  bridge  between  the  opposing  parties. 

The  essential  part  of  the  new  plan  is  to  socialize  only 
the  mining  land,  while  the  operation  of  the  mines  shall 
remain,  as  before,  in  private  hands.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  existing  mines  and  all  undeveloped  mine  land  as  far 
as  it  is  in  private  hands  shall  be  purchased  by  the  state 
against  payment  of  bonds  bearing  4  to  5  per  cent 
interest  and  that  the  mines  shall  be  leased  to  the  highest 
bidders,  the  present  owners  having  the  first  refusal. 

High  Leases  Would  Make  High  Prices 

This  proposal  is  on  the  face  of  it  open  to  a  twofold 
danger,  namely,  that  by  awarding  the  lease  to  the 
highest  bidder  the  prices  for  leases  would  go  up,  and  the 
lessee  would  afterward  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price 
of  his  product,  and  secondly  that  bidders,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  form  a  pool  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
prices  of  leases.  In  either  way  the  intention  of  the 
proposal,  which  is  to  stimulate  lessees  to  find  compensa- 
tion by  increased  production  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
cut  down  the  profits  of  the  mine  owoiers  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  defeated. 

It  is  proposed  to  overcome  the  first  difficulty  by 
putting  the  price  of  the  lease  on  a  sliding  basis,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  coal  price.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will 
frustrate  those  who  intend  to  raise  coal  prices.  In 
order  to  prevent  pooling,  the  proposal  provides  that 
the  settlement  of  new  investments  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  price  of  the  lease. 
Leases  obtained  at  prices  too  low  would,  therefore,  carry 
with  them  the  disadvantage  of  an  inadequate  return  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  term  on  the  capital  invested. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  open  a  way  so  that  workers 
and  employees  may  acquire  leases  by  forming  co-opei'a- 


tive  societies,  the  government  providing  bank  credit  for 
working  capital,  in  return  for  which  it  would  retain  con- 
trol of  the  management. 

The  ultimate  end  of  all  the  agitation,  committee  meet- 
ing and  discu.ssion  is  not  to  advance  the  socialization  of 
industry  but  to  cause  the  further  formation  of  vertical 
trusts.  The  Rhein-Elbe  Union,  Hugo  Stinnes'  great 
handiwork,  is  the  largest  of  these,  but  the  newest  and 
most  astonishing  addition  is  the  Siemens-Schuckert 
combine.  This  block  of  works,  with  a  joint  capital  of 
over  a  billion  of  marks,  will  no  doubt  be  the  largest 
trust  of  Germany  and  a  leader  in  its  industrial  policy. 

Of  other  trusts  lately  formed  should  be  mentioned  the 
merger  between  the  Gute  Hoffnungs  Hutte  and  the 
Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg-Nurnberg,  further  the  en- 
largening  of  the  Stumm  combine  by  the  Eisen-Industrie 
zu  Mendan  &  Schwerte,  Gusstahlwerke  Annen  Actien 
Gesellschaft  and  Essener  Bergwerksverein.  A  similar 
enlargement  has  taken  place  with  the  well-known 
Klockner  concern,  comprising  the  Hasper  Eisen  Actien 
Gesellschaft,  Konigsborn  Actien  Gesellschaft,  Georgs- 
Marienhutte  and  the  Lothringer  Huttenverein,  the  com- 
bine between  the  Phoenix  Actien  Gesellschaft  and  the 
Reiherstieg  Werft.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  which  no  doubt  in  the  near  future  will  take 
enormous  dimensions. 

The  capital  power  and  the  influence  behind  these  com- 
bines are  so  great  that  they  are  an  important  factor  in 
public  life  and  cannot  be  overlooked  in  legislation.  An 
enormous  propaganda  is  made  among  the  working 
classes  to  win  them  over  to  Stinnes'  ideas,  assisted  by 
promises  of  advancement  and  betterment  of  wages.  The 
opposing  forces  in  the  nationalization  council  are  at 
present  pretty  evenly  matched,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
public  opinion  is  not  in  favor  of  Stinnes  and  more 
inclined  toward  Rathenau's  proposal. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  at  present  which  party 
will  ultimately  win,  but  it  is  likely  that  a  compromise 
will  be  struck.  Even  if  such  is  the  case  Stinnes  may  be 
trusted  to  do  all  in  his  vast  power  to  lead  the  coming 
development  into  his  channels,  although  on  the  face  of 
things  he  may  have  to  make  concessions  to  the  working 
classes  and  to  the  public  in  general. 


Gives  the  New  Wrinkles  in  Coal  Washing 

Coal  Washing.  By  Ernst  Prochaska,  consulting  en- 
gineer; 5i  X  8^,  382  pages;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

The  art  of  washing  coal  is  now  being  so  rapidly  revo- 
lutionized that  all  old  works  on  the  subject  are  already 
antiquated.  Constant  revision  is  needed  to  keep  such 
books  up  to  date.  Mr.  Prochaska's  volume  arises  out 
of  several  much-read  and  highly  praised  articles  which 
appeared  in  Coal  Age.  The  author  was  not  satisfied, 
however,  to  leave  these  in  their  original  state.  Much 
has  been  added  to  make  the  book  of  more  value  to  read- 
ers and  to  bring  it  niore  closely  up  to  present  practice. 
Mr.  Prochaska  does  not  waste  his  time  in  describing 
what  was  once  in  general  use  and  at  that  time  regarded 
as  standard.  He  limits  his  inquiry  to  those  forms  of 
washing  plant  which  will  meet  modern  needs  and 
produce  such  results  as  are  now  expected  of  washing 
machinery.  Briefly,  how^ever,  he  reviews  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  washing  coal  from  its  early  stages  to  its 
present  degree  of  perfection.  Attention  is  given  to 
pyrite  recovery  and  to  the  water  and  power  needed  for 
washing. 


.^rfl^n^ 


Edited  W      A^ 
James  T  Beard J[     J^i 


Working  the  Redstone  Coal,  Pittsburgh  District 

Characteristics  of  the  Redstone  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  Beds. 
The  Redstone  Coal  Generally  Shows  High  Ash  Content — Fair 
Steam  Coal  But  Not  a  Byproduct  or  Gas  Coal.  Formation 
Much  Broken  by  Horsebacks  That  Often  Cut  Out  This  Coal 


ANSWERING  the  inquiry  of  "Oper- 
./a.  ator,"  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  Coal  Age,  Jan.  13,  p.  72, 1  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  following: 

The  Redstone  coal  bed  belongs  to  the 
Monongahela  formation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania series.  Where  found  the  Redstone 
coal  lies  from  50  to  80  feet  above  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  and  is  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all  the  beds  occurring  above  the 
latter.  In  thickness  the  coal  is  any- 
where from  a  few  inches  to  over  4  ft., 
according  to  the  locality. 

The  Redstone  bed  is  generally  pres- 
ent throughout  the  Brownsville-Con- 
nellsville  quadrangle.  It  occurs  also 
in  parts  of  the  Amity  quadrangle,  and 
I  believe  is  to  be  found  at  its  best  with- 
in the  confines  of  this  area,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  intervening  stratigraphy  be- 
tween the  Pittsburgh  and  Redstone 
beds  is  comprised  of  the  rocks  im- 
mediately overlying  the  Pittsburgh  bed. 
These  are  generally  shale  but,  in  places, 
a  massive  sandstone  occurs,  which  has 
been  called  the  "Pittsburgh  sandstone." 

This  formation  is  particularly  well 
developed  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  Brownsville  quadrangle,  where  it  is 
coarse  and  massive  and  attains  a  thick- 
ness of  forty  feet.  Under  the  Redstone 
coal  is  generally  found  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone that  varies  from  10  to  20  ft.  in 
thickness.  While  this  bed  is  fairly  per- 
sistent it  occasionally  disappears  alto- 
gether. 

Comparative  Characteristics  of  the 
Redstone  and  Pittsburgh  Beds 

The  Redstone  coal  is  generally  good, 
but  occasionally  it  is  found  to  carry  a 
high  percentage  of  ash,  which  detracts 
from  its  market  value.  The  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  this  bed  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  clay  horsebacks  pre- 
dominate. In  many  places,  these  de- 
formities are  so  pronounced  as  to  cut 
out  the  coal  entirely.  Generally,  ho  v- 
ever,  they  simply  reduce  the  thickn>?ss 
of  the  seam  to  a  fraction  of  its  normr.' 
measure. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  peculiar,  in- 
dividual characteristics  of  the  Redstone 
and  Pittsburgh  beds.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  division,  is  remark- 
ably regular,  even  to  the  smallest  part- 


ings, while  the  former,  as  just  stated, 
is  constantly  beset  by  clay  horsebacks 
and  veins  that  cause  great  variations 
in  its  thickness. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Redstone  to  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  must  be  considered  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  former  is 
undertaken.  Where  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
has  been  previously  mined  the  chances 
are  that  the  roof  has  caved  in  many 
places  and  the  strata  between  the  two 
beds  will  be  so  badly  broken  as  to 
render  any  attempt  to  mine  the  Red- 
stone seam  useless.  The  sulphur  and 
ash  content  of  the  Redstone  coal  are 
variable.  At  times  the  coal  will  con- 
tain little  sulphur  but  generally  has  a 
high  percentage  of  ash,  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  is  common  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal. 

In  a  general  way,  the  Redstone  coal 
presents  a  favorable  aspect;  but  the 
great  irregularity  of  bed  section,  the 
high  ash  content  and  the  close  prox- 
imity of  this  bed  to  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
below  render  its  prospective  value 
slight,  unless  actual  testing  should 
prove  otherwise. 

Quality  of  Redstone  Coal  and 
Difficulties  in  Mining 

This  coal  would  not  be  classified  as  a 
byproduct  or  gas  coal;  but  would  be 
sold  as  a  steam  coal,  market  conditions 
governing  its  demand.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  normal 
times,  the  best  grades  of  coal  are  given 
preference. 

Regarding  the  difiiculties  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  this  undertaking, 
while  some  of  these  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing,  many  others 
may  be  encountered  depending  on  condi- 
tions of  drainage,  method  of  working, 
form  of  opening,  etc.  The  coal  may  dip 
the  wrong  way  for  an  economical  and 
favorable  point  of  development.  Again, 
there  may  be  objectionable  natural 
featui'es  that  necessitate  the  operation 
of  an  inclined  plane;  or  the  case  may 
prove  to  be  a  stripping  proposition  on 
bottom  land  where  alluvium  formation 
must  be  a  encountered. 

In  any  case,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
coal  is  cut  out  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Not  knowing  the  details  in 
connection  with  this  proposition  or  the 


circumstances  under  which  the  develop- 
ment must  be  undertaken,  I  am  unable 
to  advise  a  satisfactory  method  of  pro- 
ceeding whereby  it  would  be  possible 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  mentioned. 

However,  allow  me  to  say  the  prop- 
erty should  be  thoroughly  and  intel- 
ligently prospected,  and  the  drillholes 
located  by  survey,  and  elevations  taken 
on  the  surface  to  enable  the  correspond- 
ing elevations  of  the  bottom  of  the  coal 
to  be  computed  and  a  map  compiled 
showing  these  locations  and  the  eleva- 
tion and  thickness  of  the  coal  at  each 
point  of  the  survey. 

From  this  map  a  knowledge  of  the 
percentage  dip  of  the  coal  will  be 
gained,  and  the  location  of  local  sumps 
in  the  area  under  consideration  ob- 
tained. In  addition,  some  sections  of 
coal  properly  sampled  should  be  taken 
and  sent  for  analysis  to  a  reputable 
firm,  for  the  proximate  determinations, 
B.t.u.'s  and  fusion  point  of  the  ash. 
This  will  determine  its  value  as  a  steam 
coal.  In  conclusion,  let  me  add.  be 
sure  your  proposition  is  right  and  then 
go  ahead.  Mining  Engineer. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Plan  and  System  Essential  to 
Uniform  Production 

Uniform  production  in  coal  mining  is  a 
many-sided  subject  and  reverts  back 
to  the  early  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  in  accordance  with 
a  well-defined  system  that  has  regard 
to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

MANY  excellent  points  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
maintaining  a  uniform  production  of 
coal.  None  of  the  writers,  however, 
have  regarded  the  subject  as  antedating 
present  operations. 

Rightly  considered,  the  subject  of  the 
uniform  production  of  coal  must  have 
due  regard  for  the  future,  and  is  closely 
related  to  the  conservation  of  this  im- 
portant resource.  It  is  not  a  subject 
for  discussion  by  any  one  class  of  min- 
ing men  alone,  but  must  be  judged  from 
a  standpoint  of  practicability  and  effi- 
ciency in  reference  to  future  world  con- 
sumption. 

Difficult  to  Modernize  an   Old 
Poorly  Planned  Mine 

We  realize  that  present-day  mining 
engineers  plan  the  development  of  a 
proposed  operation  with  careful  regard 
for  future  requirements.  Conditions 
are  anticipated  for  years  to  come,  and 
the  mine  is  planned  for  a  maximum 
production  with  a  view  to  reach  that 
output  and  maintain  it  at  a  uniform 
standard  throughout  the  life  of  the 
mine,  barring  market  conditions. 
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While  there  are  a  few  of  the  older 
mines  that  have  been  more  recently 
acquired  and  modernized,  the  majority 
of  these  holdings  are  beyond  redemp- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  development  hav- 
ing been  made  vi^ithout  regard  to  the 
future.  An  operator  acquiring  such  a 
property  is  not  likely  to  expect  or  strive 
for  the  up-to-the-minute  efficiency  pos- 
sible in  a  new  operation.  That  could 
only  be  accomplished  at  a  prohibitive 
cost  of  operation. 

Plan  Mine  With  Regard  to  Future 
Requirements  in  Haulage,  etc. 

It  is  common  to  hear  the  remark, 
"If  the  mine  had  only  been  planned  and 
developed  vi^ith  some  little  regard  for 
the  future  it  v^^ould  be  possible  to  make 
a  better  showing  now."  A  single  visit 
to  a  mine  that  has  been  a  large  pro- 
ducer for  years  will  seldom  fail  to  con- 
vince one  of  the  difficulties  presented 
in  respect  to  uniform  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  mine  that  has  been 
planned  with  respect  to  the  future 
stands  out  as  a  monument  of  ever  in- 
creasing efficiency. 

One  writer  has  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  haulage  system  and 
this,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  first 
points  to  be  considered.  From  start  to 
finish,  the  general  plan  of  haulage  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  must 
receive  close  attention.  Ample  clear- 
ance, safe  top,  solid  roadbeds,  good 
tracks  and  properly  located  sidetracks 
or  partings  are  essential  factors  in 
haulage. 

Systematize  all  haulage  schedules  so 
as  to  minimize  delay  caused  by  one 
trip  having  to  wait  for  another. 
Gathering  stations  must  be  located  con- 
venient to  the  working  face,  and  at 
points  that  will  afford  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  output.  Much  time  is  lost  by 
arranging  for  too  long  a  motor  haul. 
It  is  here  that  system  counts. 

The  size  of  motor  and  number  of  cars 
hauled  must  be  carefully  considered  in 
respect  to  the  length  of  haul  and  grades 
to  be  encountered.  A  block  system  is 
a  good  means  of  shortening  the  haul  of 
a  motor  and  will  generally  prove  a 
great  time  and  trouble  saver.  Good 
haulage  involves  rigid  and  frequent 
inspection  of  all  tracks  and  rolling 
equipment. 

Development  Must  Have  Regard  to 
Concentration  of  Work 

The  proper  distribution  of  men  sug- 
gested by  another  writer  is  a  good 
idea.  In  my  experience,  however,  con- 
centration of  work  is  of  even  greater 
importance.  My  plan  always  favors 
concentration  in  a  single  section,  until 
that  section  is  finished  and  the  pillars 
drawn.  I  have  found  that  plan  most 
economical  in  all  phases  of  production. 

Finally,  a  most  important  element 
and  one  that  must  never  be  overlooked 
is  keeping  the  men  satisfied.  That  is 
not  always  an  easy  task;  it  requires 
constant  supervision  of  their  work.  A 
frequent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  a 
scarcity  of  cars. 

An  ideal  haulage  system  is  one  that 
will  keep  a  good  supply  of  cars  at  the 


face.  This  depends  not  alone  on  the 
activities  of  the  drivers  and  motormen, 
but  is  largely  controlled  by  the  style 
and  condition  of  the  equipment  and  the 
general  system  of  haulage  employed  in 
the  mine. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  review 
that  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  uni- 
form production  of  coal  in  a  mine  is  a 
many-sided  one,  and  requires  the  most 
careful  study  and  attention  in  every 
phase  of  the  development.  The  propo- 
sition is  particularly  dependent  on  the 
early  planning  of  the  undertaking;  but 
this  must  be  followed  by  capable  man- 
agement and  the  tactful  treatment  of 
men  by  the  mine  officials  in  charge.  A 
definite  but  flexible  policy  must  be 
adopted  in  the  beginning  and  adhered 
to  throughout  the  undertaking,  making 
only  such  changes  as  time  proves  are 
necessary  to  insure  success  in  mining. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Ben. 


Skill  Among  Miners 

Skill  in  the  practice  of  present-day  min- 
ing is  not  what  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  The  skillful  miner  is  one  %vho 
combines  knowledge  and  experience 
with  ability  to  perform. 

MODERN  mining  has  advanced  to 
a  stage,  today,  that  requires  the 
successful  miner  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed on  improved  methods  and  equip- 
ment in  mining.  As  suggested  by  one 
writer,  "What  constituted  a  skilled 
practical  miner  forty  years  ago  would 
not  make  such  a  one  today." 

The  dictionary  defines  a  skillful 
worker  as  one  who  has  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  his  vocation  and  is  able 
to  reduce  that  knowledge  to  practice. 
It  is  not  the  possession  of  experience 
and  knowledge  alone  that  makes  the 
skillful  miner;  it  is  the  use  he  makes 
of  these  important  elements. 

Years  of  Work  Do  Not  Always 
Develop  Skill  in  Mining 

An  assistant  foreman,  vnriting  from 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Coal  Age,  Nov.  11,  p. 
1003,  rightly  says,  "It  makes  little  dif- 
ference how  many  years  a  miner  has 
worked  at  his  calling;  he  may  have 
mined  coal  a  lifetime  and  yet  not  be  a 
practical  miner,  because  he  has  never 
learned  how  to  plan  or  perform  his 
work  with  skill  and  in  a  safe  and  eco- 
nomical manner." 

The  truth  could  not  have  been  stated 
more  concisely  or  clearly.  I  regret  to 
say  that  long  experience  in  the  mining 
of  coal  has  a  tendency  to  make  men 
careless  and  indifferent  to  dangerous 
conditions.  It  would  cause  no  surprise 
to  me  if  an  investigation  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  mine  accidents,  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, showed  that  the  majority  of  them 
happened  to  miners  who  have  spent 
years  in  the  mine. 

It  has  been  stated  that  "the  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  is  not 
a  practical  or  a  skilled  miner."  This 
also  is  a  true  statement  and  proves 
what  we  said  before  that  the  experi- 
enced miner  is  prone  to  take  many 
chances  and  often  pays  for  it  by  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb.     The  miner  who 


recognizes  danger  by  experience,  and 
takes  precaution  to  safeguard  himself, 
is  the  best  type  of  a  skillful  miner. 

In  a  few  words,  knowledge  is  gained 
through  long  experience,  study  and  ob- 
servation; but  the  degree  of  skill  pos- 
.ses.sed  by  a  miner  is  determined  by  the 
way  he  employs  the  knowledge  he  has. 
Speaking  of  skill  and  success  in  min- 
ing coal,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  man 
who  sets  timbers  and  takes  other  pre- 
cautions when  expecting  a  visit  from 
his  foreman  and  omits  to  do  this  at 
other  times.  He  may  have  been  mining 
all  his  life,  but  has  not  yet  gained  the 
right  to  be  called  skillful. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  safety, 
there  are  men  who  have  worked  in 
mines  a  lifetime,  and  yet  they  show  no 
evidence  that  they  have  profited  by 
their  length  of  .service.  They  have  no 
ideas  of  their  own,  but  are  good  work- 
ers and  succeed  well  enough  when 
someone  plans  their  work  for  them.  A 
miner  may  know  how  to  drill  and  shoot 
his  coal  but  be  a  poor  timberman  and 
may  have  no  skill  in  laying  his  track 
and  loading  his  coal.  He  is  generally 
a  failure  in  detecting  dangerous  roof 
conditions  and  is  far  from  being  skillful. 

Men  Who  Quaufy  But  Have  Xo 
Practical  Experience 

It  is  true,  as  we  often  hear  said,  that 
some  men  will  gain  as  much  mining 
knowledge  in  a  few  months'  experience 
as  others  will  in  as  many  years.  That 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  such  short 
experience  can  qualify  a  man  and  class 
him  as  a  skillful  miner. 

In  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for 
positions  of  responsibility  in  mining, 
there  are  young  men  who  have  taken 
the  examination  and  been  granted  a 
certificate  of  competency,  and  yet  pos- 
sess little  or  no  experience  in  the  actual 
work  of  mining. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  older 
men  whose  experience  and  judgment 
can  be  relied  on  in  any  emergency,  but 
who  have  not  the  education  to  enable 
them  to  pass  a  technical  examination 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  have  not 
been  sble  to  gain  the  coveted  certificate. 

No  one  will  deny  the  importance  of 
study  and  the  value  of  knowledge 
gained  from  books.  At  the  same  tin  e, 
our  mine  officials  should  be  men  who 
have  begun  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
their  way  to  the  top.        John  Rose. 

Former  State  Mine  Inspector. 

Dayton,  Tenn. 


Safe  Practice  in  Mine  Ventilation 

Some  practical  points  are  here  em- 
phasized, bearing  on  ike  ventilation 
of  yniyies  bttt  having  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  sealing  off  of  old  gobs, 
mine   brattieing,  electric  lamps,  etc. 

SELDOM  have  I  read  an  article  that 
seemed  to  have  as  much  of  practical 
suggestion  in  respect  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  coal  mines  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  safe  and  efficient  opera- 
tion, as  that  of  R.  A.  Walter,  Coal  Age, 
Nov.  4.   p.  945. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Walter  has  pre- 
sented some  very  pointed  facts  relating 
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to  the  preventioii  of  g&>  explosions  in 
mines.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  com- 
ment on  all  the  vmrioos  matters  men- 
tioned in  tlie  article,  but  merely  to 
emphasize  a  few  thin^  that  have  been 
sed  on  my  mind  by  reading  the 

Mr.  Walter  describes  how  the  ven- 
tilating current  should  be  conducted 
to  make  the  ventilation  of  a  mine  e:E.- 
cient.  He  describes  the  fan  arrange- 
ments, and  advocates  two  separate 
drives  operated  by  diflferenr  sources  of 
power.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dis- 
tance through  which  a  ventilating:  fan 
should  control,  or  the  area  it  should 
be  required  to  ventilate,  which  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  an  interesting 
item  to  have  explained.  Some  practical 
sugsrestions  along  that  line  would  have, 
no  doubt,  brought  out  a  good  discussion 
that  would  prove  a  benect  to  a  large 
number  of  readers. 

Use  of  a  Common  Aikshaft  and 
escapeway 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  where  two  or  more  mines 
are  operating  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  it  may  be  possible  to  econ- 
omize temporarily  by  consolidating  in- 
terests, A  common  airshaft  may  fur- 
nish the  necessary  escapeway  for  all, 
until  the  development  in  each  mine 
became  extended  and  new  shafts  would 
be  required.  Perhaps  conditions  would 
call  for  other  fans  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  openings.  How- 
ever, the  requirements  of  the  mining 
law  may  be  such  that  arrangements  ox 
this  kind  would  not  be  lawful  and  each 
mine  would  have  to  provide  for  its  own 
independent   circulation. 

-After  speaking  of  its  being  desirable 
to  ventilate  old  w  :'r"r?  with  return 
air.    Mr.    Walter    .  >    that    'aban- 

doned and  worked  out  sections  should  be 
sealed  off  with  heavy  fireproof  air- 
tight stoppings  provided  with  "bleeders' 
opening  to  return  air."  I  very  much 
favor  this  idea  of  sealing  off  old  gobs, 
particularly  if  they  intersect  the  main 
parallels,  as  they  often  do,  at  inter- 
vals of.   say   1.000   ft. 

When  a  Fireboss  Find*  G.\s 
What  Must  He  Do? 

The  author's  remarks  regarding  the 
work  and  equipment  of  the  fireb  *s  are 
sspecially  good,  emphasizing  as  they 
do  the  need  of  employing  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  men  so  that  each 
fireboss  can  complete  his  work  in  two 
hours.  When  finding  gas  a  fireboss 
shou"  •'  '•         • -at- 

tice  m- 

self.     The  .  y  come  from  the  cut- 

ting of  a  c.;iy  vein  and  .  if  so,  h« 
should    know    it    and    prvnide    for    tbc 


Br'  —  -  -Rosing,  I  want  to  emphasirv 
the  age   gained    in    the    use    of 

the  electric  cap  lamp,  which  is  not  only 

r- •■    but    fireprvs-if    .is    well    and 

^  inates  the  d."ir,k:ors  common 

in  the  use  of  naked  liichts.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  latter  alwa\'s  causes  a  con- 
stant dread  of  fire. 

Gans,  Pa.  R,  W.  Lightbi-kn. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Uncertified  Mine  foremen  Escape 
Penalty  of  the  Law 

An   Uncertified   Mine   Foreman    Who    Is   Coaskiered   by 

His  Employer  To  Be  "Equally  Competent"  As  a  Man 
Holding  a  Certificate.  Is  Permitted  To  Ser\e  in  That 
Capacity  Under  the  Anthracite  Mine  Law.  But  Is  Exempt 
from  the  Penalty-  Imposed  by  Law  on  the  Certified  Man 


ATTENTION  has  been  drawn  more 
.  than  once,  in  the  columns  of  CoaZ 
Age,  to  certain  inconsistencies  in  that 
provision  of  the  Bittmiinous  Mine  Law 
of  Pennsylvania  which  legalizes  the 
employment  as  mine  foreman  of  any 
man  whom  the  operator  employing  him 
considers  is  "equally  competent"  with 
the  man  who  holds  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency granted  by  the  State  Examin- 
ing Board. 

However,  there  is  one  point  that  has 
not  been  made  clear  by  those  who  have 
discussed  the  matter.  For  mjrself.  I 
am  free  to  admit  being  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  the  law.  as  it  stands 
today,  imposes  any  penalty  whatever 
en  the  uncertified  foreman  who  may 
fail  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
either  through  careless  neglect  or  in- 
competency. 

What  is  true  of  the  mine  foreman,  in 
this  respect,  is  likewise  true  of  the  un- 
certified assistant  foreman  and  fireboss, 
either  of  whom  can  be  employed  in  his 
respective  capacity,  provided  his  em- 
ployer regards  him  as  equally  compe- 
tent with  the  holder  of  a  certificate. 
.\s  far  as  I  can  discover  the  law  pro- 
vides no  penalty  for  their  failure  to 
properly  perform  the  duties  required 
of  them. 

The  Bituminous  Mine  Law  (Art.  4, 
Sec.  1>  reads  as  follows: 

It  th«  min«  is  s«ii«ratins  e■plos^re  ^as 
in  Quantities  afuAdent  to  be  detected  by 
an  apiwoved  safMy  lamp  the  mtSA  ftsrwoan 
must  posses  a  Srst-srmd«  imla-n  Itin— in' 
csrtlftcate.  or  be  a  pecaoa  who.  ta  tbe 
Judsment  of  the  operator,  is  a  person 
equally  competent  with  the  boMers  of  such 
certificates 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  •«- 
ployment  of  an  assistant  mine  foreman, 
the  same  section  of  tlie  law  reads: 

If  the  mine   Is  seoeratins  estplosive   grs^ 

in  quantities  soAcient  to  be  d^^eoted  by  . 

-rr-^  -     1   safety  lamp,  the  mine  foreman  s 

-    must    powww'i    flrst-crade    assis- 

-einen*s  oertUteates.   or  be   a 

'  the  JttdcoMBt  of  the  opera- 

t>^^'  competMxt  with  tbe  holders 

of  •-. 

•nployment   of  fire- 
(Art.  5.  Sec,  1): 

wh<n<elii  ex- 

1  withtD  one 

:.  or  shall 


b*   Ctr-r-:    ,:    .i::r 
in  .  suiic.tf:::    i^uxu: :;;ts    ;.■■ 
an  approved  safety  lainip.  :: 
shall  employ  a  dreboes  or 
competency    to    acr    as    sue 
denced    by    a    certificate 
from    the    EVpartment    of 


;    :,vii;>cist    o:    '---IS   A^--, 
:     c'--i-'i-"at:on 


tar 


U  the 


necomniendation  of  the  e.\A:v.r  re  board 
.  .  .  or  a  person  or  pers^"*  w^.,-  m  rhe 
judsment  of  the  operator.  .>  e>;uA::.v  vx«rr- 
p^tent  with  the  holders  of  *.;.:    ^-r  r:  Jica:t^ 

In  respect  to  failure  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties,  the  law  reads  (Art.  3, 
Sec.  7): 

If  the  mine  foreman,  the  assistaat 
foreman  or  the  fir«boss  neglects  his 
or  incapacitates  himself  by 
or  is  incapacitated  by  an^-  other  caw 
the  proper  perforaaaoe  of  his  datlee 
it  Shalt  be  tha  Artjr  of  the 
to  make  a  thwoagh 
case:  and  if  he  finds 
the  <^iars«  he  shall  Inform  the 
who  shall  inform  the  Court  of 
Pleas  of  the  Coanty.  or  a  ladae  thairinf.  hgr 
petttloo ;  and  said  eovrt.  or  ju^e  wh«B  tthe 
court  is  not  ta  seesioa.  shall  Isaiw  a  dta- 
tlon.  IB  tike  same  of  the  OnanawwwoRh.  to 
the  said  mine  fbremam.  asststaat  ayK*  fbro- 
man  or  fireboss.  to  appear,  at  not  1ms  ttMia 
five  da>-s  notieek  apoa  a  day  fixed  before 
said  court  or  a  Jat»o  thereot  at  which 
tiaae  the  oo«rt  Aall  p«oce»d  to  imniitrt  iafe* 
and  tBT«sUsat«  the  allecatioBs.  If  the 
court  finds  the  allegations  to  be  true  it 
^uUl  aoUfy  the  DefartaaeBt  of  MfeMs  of 
sack  fiadtag.  and  iastraet  aaM 
to  withdraw  the  oevtttoat*  af  said 
qoent. 

It  is  clear  flrom  the  re«dihf  of  tW 
law  that  a  certified  mine  foreaiaB,  as^  ' 
ant  mine  foreman  or  fireboss  who  f....~ 
in  tbe  performance  of  his  duty  and  is 
found,  upon  investigation  by  the  ^lyar- 
intendent,  to  be  guilty,  must  be  baled 
before  a  court  or  judge  to  stand  triaL 
ano  "  "  "   s  certificate  if  tbe 

cha:.,   -  :        - 

The  question  arises,  howe\-er.  Wbat 


bosses  the  la- 


pi 
y* 


tain  when  he  is  likewise 
'  '  '  1  the  perfonMBce 
ned  man  bas  BO 
lose  and.  as  far  as  ooe 
scott-free.  It  is  ere' 
whether  an  uncertified  of 
haled  before  the  court 
duty.     The  '    "^ 

would  be  : 
this  would  de: 


found  to  h.Av,« 
of  duty.     "■ 
certificate 
can  see.  g.x< 


on   failure   of 

old  befall  bim 

position:  but 

humor  of  his 
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the  pnapecta  of  readOy 
IQbiC  iaa  place  st  the  time. 

VrnHj  explain  to  what  extent  the 
failure  in  duty  of  imteiUfied  mine  flai' 
ciab  caa  be  pnnnhed  mtder  the  law. 

BrmnmwiDe,  Pa,     "I?r  the  Dawl" 


The  points  to  which  this 
4eBt  hm  drawn  attentioB 
There  is  no  penalty  prescribed  by  the 


riliiiaiiiiiai  Mine  Law  of  Pc 
for  faihire  in  the  perf onaaaee  of  ^aty 
by  uncertified  men  who,  "in  the  jm&g- 
ment  of  their  employera  are  equally 
with    die   hinders   of   sad: 

'  as  are  obtainafale  tmdcr  the 

law.  The  point  of  the  correqModent  is 
well  taken,  and  we  hope  it  will  hhmg 
fordi  a  free  expression  of  itpiaisu  by 
readers. 


it  20/fOO  em^t.  per  wtin.  mmd  the 
9f  the  ertmeul  i»  90  »q.ft.;  dtem 
the  Imw  penmH  the  n»e  «/  mfei^  Immtpe 
•f  the  pa«2«  tjfpe  ck  than  f/pening? 


Examination  Qne-?tions 
Answered 


Se«-  7.) 


Examination  for  Mine   Foremen. 
Fourteenth  Anthracite  District 


%wB   h€ 


y>r  cent  of 


an. 


ift. 


:est 


to  a  mixtmre  evwtmem: 
the  fM? 

AssswBSt — In  this  c&se 
of  methane  being   i        ' 
miztare,  the  volur-  - 
5M  -e-  OiM  =  :: 
▼olnme   of   a:  - 
12,500  —  '■'■■'■ 

QcEsno:  - 
wcygeTi    ecmcUnt   «x    wkdeh 
flame  icSL  tmmf 

AxswxE — Assumiug  pore  air  un- 
mixed with  other  gases,  an  cA-ied 
flame  will  be  exting^nisbed  whtat  the 
oxygen  eontoit  of  the  air  has  faUea  to 
164  per  cent. 

Question^ — Five  etmenmonmeter  read- 
btgt,  each  of  one  mhtrnte  dmraikm,  are 
taken  nt  am.  aiancajf  the  heiffJU  of 
vhkk  is  »  ft.  ami  the  width  6  ft.  The 
rtadimffs  are  as  foOeitn:  108  ft..  Ill 
/t,  lU  fL,  l&i  ft.  and  110  ft.  What 
qtuuitity  of  air  »  paatamg  tkromfh  the 

Answer — Assonm^  the  readings 
are  taken  at  points  in  the  airway  sadi 
that  they  will   napi^esent  an   <>?erj^e 

velocity  of  the  air  current,  the  latter 
is  (108  -^  111  -^  114  ^102-1-  110)  -rr 
5  =  109  ft.  per  nnn.  The  seetioaal 
area  of  the  airway  being  6  x  d  = 
54  3q.ft.,  the  estin»ted  JFntams  of  air 
is  54  X  109  =  5386  en.ft  per  min. 

Question — //  it  reqmreg  5  hp.  to 
produee  SOfiOO  etuft.  of  air  per  weamU, 
icfcst  htyrtepfi^Ber  leHl  be  retfidred  to 
produce  .90,^00  cu^ft.? 

Answer — .A-aaTiming  no  change  in 
the  drcnlation  of  air  in  the  mine 
the  volume  of  air  paaaing  varies  aa 
the  cnbe  root  of  the  bofscpoweT  on 
the  air.  In  other  words,  Hk  power 
ratio  is  equal  to  the  cobe  of  the 
<)^>aQtity  ratio,  and  for  the  reqoried 
horsepower  we  kftfe. 


AN's^iR — (a)  Ir 

rr.:x.e  or  a;r  •  -. 
inereaaed  four  times; 
sore    Taries    as    "'- 
quantity  audi  2*  = 

fb)  Agai.- 
the  eabe  of 


( 


30.000/ 


*  =  5  X  27  =  lS-5  hp. 
QramoN — (a)  Hone  mujik  yumst  the 
the  vetttUatiTig  preasrare  he  inter  eased 
to  demhle  the  qmetmtitg  of  air?  fh)  Booc 
inueh  imut  the  power  he  mereased  to 
dmible  the  qmntHtf? 


-.1  azr 


f&OaS.   be  '-' 

(ffjv&r.  _-^_    .-:      18     rt- 

qmred  I  lam  im.  emeh  of  the 

foUowmki  .    fa)    Between    ermt 

ermts.  (cy  ^■::.:een  emrt  when  eompltd 
together,  (e)  Mimer^  hox  from  Urnek. 
(d)  Breaker  from  mate  mpemmg.  (e) 
Firero&m  from  hreaker.  (f)  Safety 
holes  on  gmmwmmw.  (g)  Between, 
and  r*  where  ears  are  rmm.  kg 
ging? 

AN3WEB^(a>   The  Anthrsritc 
Law  req^nres  a 
be  driven  at  a 
60  ft.  f roH  Oe  fJace  of  a 
breast,   whidi    practically 
«tifft4»«w>  a^art  of  crouucuts.   {AatL  li. 
See.  15) 

(b>     The    law 
bompers  on  nnae  ears  aiinll  fce  of 
eient  length  to  k«p  the  ears  12 
apart  whc«  staamng  ow  a 
levei  road.  (Art.  12,  Bate  SB) 

(e)  The  hfw  r«|BRS  aB 
oaed  in  a  mxzie  to  he  kefrt  ia  a 
at  least  10  ft-  fre«  the  tncfc, 
audi  a  distance  is  aiaiinite    (Art  12, 

Bale  27) 

M>  The  law 
breaker  ^mD  be 
200  ft.  from  any 
surface    and   tie  -«       ,^ 

higs  of  a  ndae.   (Art.  4,  See,  S> 

(e)   The  law  forbids  tie 
ainy  boiler  f  o»  the  parpeoe  of 
iBg  steaai.  nearer  than  !••  ft. 
any  coal  breaker.     .  .^  rt.  a.  Sec.  2) 

<f)  The    law    requires    that   aaCrtj 
holes  oo  miae  passageways  AsB  ast 
be   spaced    more   than    13#   ft- 
♦  Art-  12.  Rale  43> 

(gj  TVie  law  requirea  that  ^ 
ears  are  ran  o«  gravity  ""iii.  W 
3fgai^  or  bsakea,  there  skd  W  a 
apace  sot  !»  th—  2  ft.  ^^^^  ^ 
b>:7  of  the  car  and  Ae  »*t«  •« 
,-,   -,    -   ' -Jea  of  tie  track.     (Brfe  #r> 

img  through  a 


an 
tiering    where     gaxoe 

, used  to  4M  ft.  par 

.  except  •■  the  ._ 

retam  airways  of  the  ame,   f  Art.  10, 

la  this  case,  the  wiatitj  of 

tfarovgh  the  traasrat 

area  of  M  at^ft.  is 

ZO    =    "A^    ft    per    ana. 

the  law   '^ooM  aot  pcnait 

^  of  a  gaoze  safety  laaip  ia  this 

y — What  are  the  mdtantaget 
'ages  of  deetrie  oi^etg* 

vest — We 
refers  to  deetrie 

"7 
fidei  advaatagw  sf  the 

tne  cap  laaq>  are   the  foOowiag: 

'.np  gfffcs  bnOiaat  nhaaiaailiM 

always  in  plaee  oa  fke  head  sf 

^rer,  \eac9iug  his  haads  free  for 

zTje  7  jvfc  to  be  perforawd.    The  latest 

naproved   type   of   cwcti'ic   cap  laa^ 

affords  a  ssaziaMiH  degree  of  protee- 

of  gas. 
The  ptiafipal  Jinsilnafim  hi  the 
■e  of  deetrie  mine  hamfo,  is  the  fail- 
of  this  ^pe  of  ]aaq»  to  gi««  any 
at  aa  irrcapiiaUe  or  possuv^- 
to  whidb  the  wearer 
any  be  urpoatd  aad  of  which  he  has 
no  wanrisg;  except  he  is  also  pimMuJ 
with  a  gjiitiif  safety  laa^* 

QcKsmogK — Samie  ftae  duties  imposed 
am  mime  foremen,  hg  law. 

Attsweb — The  Aaikraeite  Xine  Law 
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Gibbs  L.  Baker  Defines  Owners'  Rights  in 
Confiscation  Cases 

GIBBS  L.  BAKER,  counsel  for  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  just  given 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  claims  for  confiscated  coal  in 
which  he  says: 

"Our  opinion,  briefly  stated,  is  that  where  dealers  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  coal  at  a  definite  fixed 
price  and  consign  shipments  of  coal  for  delivery  under  the 
agreements  previously  entered  into,  the  confiscation  or 
diversion  of  such  coal  by  the  carriers  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  property  rights  (indisputably  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  for  which  damages  as 
evidenced  by  the  contract  price  are  properly  recoverable. 

With  the  termination  of  Federal  control  March  1,  1920, 
Mr.  Baker  says,  all  right  of  the  railroads  to  exercise  the 
broad  powers  conferred  by  the  Lever  Act  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Lever  Act  was  designed  to  assist  Government  agencies 
and  not  private  enterprises. 

To  Ask  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Reveal 
Government  Coal  Costs  and  Increases 

A  RESOLUTION  calling  for  a  report  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  to  coal  costs  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1920,  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  1919,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative  Newton, 
of  Minnesota.  The  report  is  to  cover  the  following  infor- 
mation: Tonnage  of  anthracite  and  bituminous,  production 
cost,  mine  price,  prices  paid,  arrangements  under  which  it 
was  purchased;  compensation,  if  any,  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  any  broker  or  agent;  compensation  paid  by  the 
seller  to  any  broker  or  agent  or  middleman,  and  whether 
such  payment  was  made  with  the  knowledge  of  a  govern- 
ment representative;  amount  paid  by  the  government  for 
coal  in  1920  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  it  for  the 
same  tonnage  in  1919,  and  any  additional  information 
tending  to  make  known  the  excess  in  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment for  coal  purchased  in  1920  over  that  in  1919.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  report  if  any  attempt  or 
effort  is  made  to  interfere  v/ith  its  agents  in  procuring  the 
information. 

Proposed  Legislation  on  Explosives 
Declared  Unenforceable 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  State  Police 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  14 
to  discuss  the  outlines  of  an  explosives  code  which  will  be 
presented  for  enactment  by  the  State  Legislature  this  year. 
At  the  conference  about  fifty  representatives  of  mining 
companies   and   powder  manufacturers   also  were   present. 

The  proposed  bill,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Patterson, 
was  read  in  full  and  discussed  in  part.  The  measure,  which 
is  a  lengthy  one,  is  designed  to  follow  up  the  sale  or  gift 
of  explosives  by  means  of  records,  and  to  regulate  the 
location  of  magazines,  whicl-  lerm  includes  every  building 
where  explosives  are  stored.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
American  table  of  distances  i.s  included  in  the  bill.  This 
means  that  no  mine  magazine  could  be  nearer  an  inhabited 
building  than  145  feet,  and  then  only  if  less  than  fifty 
])ounds  were  stored,  while  if  between  9,000  and  10,000 
pounds  were  stored  the  magazine  would  have  to  be  1,740 
feet  from  the  nearest  inhabited  building. 

Mining  men,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  told  Com- 
missioner Connclloy,  who  presided,  ihat  the  bill  as  it  stands 
could  not  be  enforced  in  the  coal  regions,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  observe  the  distance  re^rulations.  The  Lacka- 
wanna would  have  to  move  twenty-seven  magazines  and 
could  find  no  places  to  comply  with  the  new  rules.  They 
also  objected  to  tho  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Explosives,  to 
which  rcport.s  would  have  to  be  made,  saying  that  there 
are  too  many  bure.-ius  already  in  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, receiving  reports  on  identical  matters.  They 
said  (hat  if  new  explosives  regulations  were  needed,  the 
mine  code  should  be  amended. 


This  view  was  supported  by  Chief  Button  and  Deputy 
Chief  Hall,  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines.  D.  P.  Reese, 
of  Harrisburg,  suggested  that  mining  companies  be  ex- 
empted entirely  from  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  code. 
No  final  action  was  taken,  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  again 
in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  Feb.  3,  at 
9:30  a.m. 

Among  the  mining  men  present  were:  Messrs.  Hadesty, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading;  Quin,  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.; 
Whildin,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation;  Wilson,  Temple  Coal 
Co.;  Connelly,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.;  Reese,  Lackawanna; 
Cameron,  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.;  Osier,  Carnegie  Coal 
Co.,  and  Creighton,  Creighton  Coal  Co. 


Gives  Anthracite  Profits  As  89c.  Per  Ton 
On  Freshly-Mined  Coal 

SENATOR  CALDER'S  committee  on  reconstruction  took 
testimony  on  Jan.  17  in  regard  to  mine  costs  of  produc- 
ing anthracite.  Francis  Walker,  economist  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  E.  F.  Colladay,  who  was  attached  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fuel  Administration,  and  others 
familiar  with  coal  in  Washington  were  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Walker  said  the  commission  was  unable  to 
give  producing  costs  at  this  time  owing  to  the  order  issued 
by  the  court  forbidding  it  to  require  cost  reports  of  oper- 
ators. He  gave  approximate  figures  showing  a  margin  of 
profit  by  anthracite  producers  of  $1.29  per  ton  on  total  out- 
put, including  washery  coal,  or  89c.  per  ton  on  freshly- 
mined  coal.  He  figured  the  present  cost  at  $5.72  per  gross 
ton,  or  an  increase  of  $1.13  since  December,  1918. 


In  a  recent  decision  the  Circuit  Court  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  held  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  can- 
not be  sued  for  damages  because  it  is  an  unincorporated 
labor  union.  This  decision  was  made  in  a  case  that  was  filed 
first  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Fort  Smith  a  long  time  ago. 
in  which  a  widow  sued  the  union  for  damages,  because  her 
husband  was  killed  in  the  Hartford  Valley  troubles  in  1914. 
The  case  was  dismissed  in  that  court  and  refiled  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  county.  There  is  a  law  in  Arkansas 
which  says  that  an  unincorporated  labor  union  cannot  be 
sued,  and  this  law  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Circuit  Cotirt,  resulting  in  the  decision  mentioned.  The 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court  recently  held,  also,  that  a  suit 
could  not  be  maintained  against  an  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation. 


Retail  Prices  of  Food  Articles  Drop  8 
Per  Cent  in  December 

THE  cost  of  the  twenty-two  articles  making  up 
the  retail  food  index  carried  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
decreased  8  per  cent  in  December  as  compared  with 
November. 

Since  January,  1919,  monthly  retail  prices  of  food 
have  been  obtained  for  forty-three  food  articles.  In 
addition,  prices  on  storage  eggs  have  been  procured 
for  certain  months  of  the  year.  During  the  month 
from  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  15,  1920.  the  prices  of  all  of 
the  forty-four  articles  decreased  in  price,  with  the 
exception  of  eggs  and  raisins.  Strictly  fresh  eggs 
increased  7  per  cent,  storage  eggs.  5  per  cent,  and 
raisins  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

For  the  period  December,  1919,  to  December.  1920. 
the  percentage  decrease  in  twenty-two  food  articles, 
combined,  was  10  per  cent.  For  the  seven-year 
period,  December,  1913.  to  December,  1920,  the  per- 
centage increase  in  twenty-two  food  articles,  com- 
bined, was  71  per  cent.  The  index  numl^er  for  the 
twenty-two  articles,  combined,  based  on  1913  as  100, 
was  178  in  December,  1920. 
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Anthracite  Operators  Deny  Miners'  Demands 

A  TWO-DAY  session  brought  no  result  in  the  conference 
between  the  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  anthra- 
cite region.  The  operators  consent  to  meet  the  union  officials 
again  if  the  mine  workers  desire  it.  Otherwise  the  confer- 
ence will  be  definitely  concluded  with  the  last  day  of  the 
session  which  was  held  Jan.  25.  The  mine  workers  prac- 
tically wanted  a  new  agreement,  but  the  operators  held  firm 
to  their  original  declarations.  There  were  small  inequali- 
ties. They  were  ready  to  correct  them,  but  the  mine 
workers  were  looking  for  a  larger  catch  and  refused  even 
to  ask  for  these  small  concessions  which  had  been  used  as  a 
colorable  excuse  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 


Strike  When  Railroad  Did  Not  Run  Special; 
Other  Men  Demand  Pay  for  Lost  Coal 

TWENTY-ONE  mines  in  the  Clinton,  (Ind.)  field  were 
idle  two  days  recently  because  of  a  walk-out  of  the 
men  in  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  R.R.  in  refusing  to  run  a  miners'  train  to  Miami 
mine  No.  8  on  a  previous  day.  The  men  did  not  work  that 
day  because  of  a  mine  fatality  and  they  assert  that  the 
railroad  company  failed  to  send  out  a  train  to  bring  them 
back  to  Clinton.  The  company,  it  is  said,  asserts  that  the 
contract  with  the  miners  does  not  provide  for  running  trains 
under  these  circumstances. 

Several  rooms  in  mine  No.  20  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  recently  caved  in  and  the  miners  de- 
manded pay  for  the  coal  which  they  lost  by  the  fall.  When 
the  company  refused  to  pay  for  their  loss  the  whole  force 
at  the  mine  went  on  strike. 

The  Coal  Bluff  Mining  Co.  of  Terre  Haute,  is  closed  down 
because  a  motorman  refused  to  bring  out  a  sick  miner,  and 
the  company  declined  to  discharge  him  for  his  refusal.  The 
man  became  ill  suddenly  and  wanted  to  leave  the  mine. 


War  on  One  Another  and  on  Company 

AT  No.  14,  or  Port  Blanchard,  colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania 
•Im.  Coal  Co.  in  the  anthracite  region  there  are  two  unions 
both  united  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  but 
fighting  one  another  bitterly.  One  group  of  fifty-four  men 
had  the  charter  and  the  other  group,  consisting  of  1,550  men, 
had  the  seal.  The  larger  body  is  that  known  as  the  insur- 
gent union.  Feeling  its  strength  it  invited  the  regulars  to 
come  to  a  meeting  and  lay  down  the  charter,  their  books  and 
money,  promising  to  lay  down  the  seal.  But  the  regulars 
refuse  to  comply. 

Complaint  was  also  made  at  the  Central  Colliery  about 
wage  rates.  A  meeting  was  called  for  Monday,  Jan.  10, 
and  on  Saturday,  Jan.  8,  the  men  in  the  local  of  No.  14 
mine,  about  1,500  men,  went  on  strike.  It  was  announced 
that  if  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  the  charter  was  not  sur- 
rendered and  the  wages  adjusted,  a  strike  would  be  called 
involving  all  the  men  in  the  Pittston  area.  When  the  meet- 
ing opened  Rinaldo  Capallini,  who  favored  a  strike,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  James  A.  Joyce,  the  merchant  of  Pitts- 
ton  who  has  been  the  mine  workers'  leader.  Joyce  thought 
it  time  to  stop  striking  and  advised  the  men  to  keep  their 
contracts.  He  is  backed  by  the  English-speaking  men. 
Capallini,  who  is  supported  by  the  foreign  element,  wanted 
Joyce  ejected  from  the  hall.  After  the  regular  session  the 
general  grievance  committee  decided  to  call  a  strike  of  all 
the  miners  in  the  Pittston  district  unless  the  charter  was 
turned  over  by  Jan.  15. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  a  general  strike  would  break  up  the 
insurgent  union,  as  the  men  were  weary  of  the  constant  idle- 
ness and  their  insurgent  leaders  could  not  control  them.  At 
one  colliery,  No.  9,  the  men  refused  to  strike  and  the  check 
weighman  resigned.  Some  of  the  mine  workei's  declare  that 
Capallini  has  been  bribed  by  the  company.  He  is  alleged 
to  have  received  $10,000  but  says  that  it  was  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  an  arm  by  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the 
mines  about  fifteen  years  ago. 


Counter  charges  have  been  made  that  Joyce  has  been 
bought.  On  Jan.  10  his  store  with  the  residence  above  it  was 
dynamited,  three  persona  being  blown  out  of  their  beds  and 
the  entire  front  of  the  store  being  wrecked.  Several  other 
houses  were  damaged. 

The  Pittston  police  refused  to  let  John  L.  Lewis  hold  a 
meeting  in  that  city  on  Jan.  10,  fearing  a  disturbance. 
Lewis  and  all  the  union  officials  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  strike  and  the  police  feared  that  violent  measures  would 
be  taken  by  the  insurgents  from  the  union.  In  the  last 
ten  months  ten  houses  have  been  dynamited,  nearly  all  of 
them  the  property  of  people  of  Italian  origin. 

Since  that  time  conditions  have  been  mending  a  little. 
Rinaldo  Capallini,  finding  that  his  followers  were  not  so 
numerous  as  he  thought,  resigned  on  Jan.  16,  shortly  after 
500  men  from  Mine  No.  14  rejoined  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  However,  the  membership  of  the  general  griev- 
ance committee,  being  changed  by  this  exodus,  stiffened  up 
and  on  Jan.  23  re-elected  Capallini  with  the  understanding 
that  no  one  was  to  interfere  with  him. 


Mine  Workers  Lobby  at  Indianapolis  for 
Increased  Accident  Compensation 

OFFICIALS  of  District  No.  11,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  are  making  plans  for  activities  at  Indian- 
apolis in  connection  with  the  present  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  expect  to  make  a  fight  for  several  measures 
sought  by  the  miners  and  will  oppose  other  proposed  laws 
objectionable  to  them. 

Five  representatives  of  District  No.  11  have  registered  as 
lobbyists  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  bituminous  miners 
of  the  state.  They  are  Edward  Stewart  and  William  Mitch, 
president  and  secretary  respectively  of  the  district  organ- 
ization; William  H.  Rainey,  Princeton;  Harold  A.  Hender- 
son, Rockville,  and  John  A.  Riddle,  Vincennes. 

They  registered  as  opposed  to  all  laws  and  measures  that 
may  authorize  employment  of  any  militia  or  constabulary 
in  industrial  disputes,  against  all  laws  which  tend  to  re- 
strict collective  bargaining  of  workers  and  against  any 
measures  which  would  restrict  the  right  of  workers  to  quit 
work  for  better  working  or  living  conditions.  They  will 
advocate  laws  for  improved  workmen's  compensation,  better 
living  conditions  for  coal  miners  and  laws  which  will  reduce 
industrial  accidents.  They  will  advocate  free  labor,  free 
speech  and  a  free  press. 

A  measure  of  unusual  interest  to  the  miners  is  that  of  a 
readjustment  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  The 
views  of  the  miners  on  this  matter  are  outlined  in  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  William  Mitch  as  follows:  "The  rate 
of  compensation  as  designated  in  the  present  compensation 
law  is  as  originally  enacted  in  1915,  when  conditions  were 
much  different  than  at  the  present  time.  This  rate  is  in- 
adequate and  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  rate  from  55 
per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  to  65  per  cent,  and 
to  change  Hie  minimum  computing  basis  from  $24  to  $30 
per  week. 

Three  Mine  Workers  Out  of  Four  Unionized: 
One  Out  of  Sixteen  Idle 

BECAUSE  of  strikes  in  Alabama  and  West  Virginia  and 
lack  of  employment  and  disability  among  miners  else- 
where, more  than  50,000  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  were  unemployed  in  December,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  given-  out  at  international  headquarters  of 
the  union,  in  Indianapolis.  The  total  paid  up  membership 
last  month  was  553,295.  As  the  total  number  of  coal  mine 
workers  in  the  country  is  about  800.000,  the  industrj'  is 
now  about  75  per  cent  unionized,  said  Ellis  Seavles,  editor 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal.  Mr.  Searles  said 
that  the  December  membership  broke  all  records,  the  highest 
previous  paid  enrollment  being  524,636,  in  October,  1919. 
Many  strikers  in  Alabama  and  West  Virginia,  exonerated 
from  paying  dues,  are  omitted  in  the  enumeration. 
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Southern  Appalachian  Operators  Hold  Annual  Meeing; 
Railroad  Advises  Working  Only  on  Certain  Da^s 


THE  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  Association 
was  held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  21.  The  meeting 
was  largely  attended  by  association  members  as  well  as  by 
operators  from  the  Virginia  and  Alabama  districts.  It  had 
been  planned  to  hold  four  group  meetings  in  the  morning 
to  discuss  problems  related  to  operating,  marketing,  de- 
veloping and  transportation  respectively,  but  by  general 
agreement,  only  one  general  meeting  was  held,  which  was 
presided  over  by  E.  C.  Mahan,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  briefly 
set  forth  some  of  the  problems  that  may  be  expected  during 
the  coming  year,  stating  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  a  time  for  a  return  to  conservative  business. 

J.  A.  Norman,  representing  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  stated  that  labor  conditions  in  Alabama  were 
rapidly  improving,  and  that  practically  all  mines  were  run- 
ning in  a  normal  manner.  Following  Mr.  Norman's  re- 
marks a  general  discussion  was  held,  with  expressions  from 
R.    E.   Howe,    Guy   Darst,   Alex.    Bonneyman,    C.    D.    Boyd, 

C.  D.  Kilgore,  C.  W.  Hendrickson  and  others.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  1921  would  be  a  year  of  rather  hard 
sledding  for  the  coal  operators. 

The  general  meeting  was  held  at  2  p.m.  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Building.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress. President  Gunter  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  the 
coal  operators  to  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  all  matters,  dwelling  especially  upon  prompt  pay- 
ment of  dues  or  assessments  and  the  strict  observance  of 
labor  agreements  and  traffic  laws. 

Railroad  Official  Pledges  Co-operation 

Following  this  address  Secretary  McCoy  submitted  his 
annual  report,  which  showed  the  association  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  C.  D.  Boyd,  traffic  manager  for  the 
Hazard,  Harlan  and  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
Associations,  submitted  a  brief  review  of  his  efforts  during 
the  year  to  relieve  the  car  shortage  which  existed  in  a 
maximum  degree  in  eastern  Kentucky  fields  for  practi- 
cally the  entire  year.  Following  Mr.  Boyd's  report,  J.  H. 
Dulaney,  coal  and  coke  agent  for  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville R.R.,  made  a  short  address,  expressing  the  wish  of 
the  railroad  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  coal 
operators  by  giving  maximum  service  at  all  times.  Mr. 
Dulaney  also  briefly  touched  upon  the  contemplated  ex- 
penditures of  the  railroad  in  order  to  increase  traffic  move- 
ment in  eastern  Kentucky. 

President  Gunter  then  read  a  telegram  from  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
expressing  regret  that  he  could  not  attend  the  meeting. 
President   Gunter   strongly   endorsed    the    work   of   Colonel 

D.  B.  Wontz  uid  Mr.  Morrow  before  the  Calder  investi- 
gating committee,  stating  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
Washington,  and  that  it  was  clearly  evident  that  this 
committee  was  out  for  blood  and  that  the  coal  business 
had  but  one  chance  to  escape  drastic  legislation,  and  that 
was  to  back  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Wentz  and  Mr.  Morrow 
to  the  utmost. 

The  (luestion  of  operating  the  mines  only  upon  certain 
days  of  the  week  was  discussed  as  a  measure  to  cut  down 
operatmg  expenses  of  the  railroad,  and  a  committee  com- 
posed of  C.  W.  llendt.ckson,  C.  M.  Moore  and  C  D  Boyd 
was  appointed  to  discuss  this  measure  Vith  railroad  of- 
ficials. This  question  was  brought  up  bv  request  of  Super- 
intendent of  Transportation  Keister,  of  the  Southern  Rv 
who  has  stated  that  the  intermittent  operation  of  the 
mines  greatly  increased  his  operating  expenses.  He  said 
that  if  the  members  would  agree  to  operate  only  on  cer- 
tain .lays  during  the  present  slack  period  it  would  effect 
a  great  saving. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  L.  G.  Gunter  re 
elected  president;  J.  E.  McCoy,  re-elected  vice-president 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  until  7:30  p.m 

The  meeting  came  to  a  conclusion  with  the  annual  ban- 


quet, which  began  at  7:30  p.m.  and  continued  to 
hour  in  the  morning.  Judge  H.  B.  Lindsey,  who 
toastmaster,  was  in  rare  form.  Nothing  was  1. 
the  courses  of  viands  served  and  music  was  fun 
the  Whittle  Springs  Hotel  orchestra. 

During  the  course  of  the  banquet  a  gold  poc 
and  chain  were  presented  to  President  Gunter.  As 
the  management  of  the  local  B.  F.  Keith  Theater  ■■ 
a  portion  of  a  very  popular  show,  which  was  grc' 
much  applause  by  those  present.  At  the  close 
entertainment  the  banquet  adjourned. 

Among  those  present  were  C.  D.  Kilgore,  s 
Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association;  R.  E.  Taggi 
ager,  Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  S.  S.  Pratt,  Lafoll 
&  Iron  Co.;  J.  A.  Norman,  Spears  Webster;  Tom 
W.  H.  Nelson,  and  others  of  the  Alabama  Coal  0 
Association;  Alex  Bonneyman,  of  the  Hazard  Co 
ators'  Association,  and  many  others. 
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Sues  Tidewater  Exchange  for  Settlemeit  for 
Coal  Unaccounted  For 

A  SUIT  which  has  been  begun  in  the  U.  S.  Distri  Court 
by  the  New  River  Collieries  Co.  will  be  folloA  d  with 
interest  by  all  shippers  of  bituminous  coal  who  a<  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchai^'e,  the 
organization  which  operated  from  the  Summer  of  1  7  until 
April  30,  1920. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  all  shippers  of  bituminous  ;oal  to 
tidewater  were  required,  under  the  order  of  the  Fuel  v.dmin- 
istrator  of  Nov.  6,  1917,  to  consign  all  shipments  of  )al  for 
transshipment  at  Tidewater  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  E  hange 
in  certain  designated  consigning  pools.  When  th'  opera- 
tions of  this  Exchange  were  terminated  in  April,  920,  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  many  excessive  witl  rawals 
of  coal  from  different  pools,  with  the  result  that  ;  hough 
the  pools  were  exhausted,  many  shippers  had  deliver ;  large 
tonnages  of  coal  to  the  various  pools  which  had  it  been 
redelivered  to  them  or  for  their  account. 

Since  the  early  summer  the  representatives  of  e  Ex- 
change have  been  endeavoring,  without  success,  tc  adjust 
these  differences  between  the  debtors  and  creditor;  in  the 
various  pools.  It  is  understood  that  in  some  of  tl  pools 
the  debits  have  been  substantially  liquidated  by  p  "ment, 
but  that  in  others  the  accounts  have  not  been  adjust ;,  and, 
for  various  reasons,  probably  will  not  be  adjusted  pay- 
ments in  full.  The  purpose  of  this  suit,  which  is  bro  ht  by 
a  creditor  of  Pool  No.  1,  is  to  require  the  settlei  nt  of 
debits  and  credits  in  this  pool  without  regard  to  th  situa- 
tion which  may  exist  in  any  of  the  other  pools.  Tl  com- 
plaint states  that  the  suit  is  brought  for  the  benefit  r  only 
of  the  plaintiff  but  of  all  other  creditors  in  Pool  No  who 
shall  come  in  and  share  the  expense  of  the  suit. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  members  of  the  E>  utive 
Committee  of  the  Exchange  have  refused  to  recogi  e  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  creditor  in  Pool  No.  1  to  a  s  arate 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  that  pool,  and  that  the  jsition 
of  the  Exchahge  is  that  all  pools  are  to  be  regarded  s  in  a 
single  pot,  and  that  the  moneys  which  have  been  cdected 
may  be  distributed  proportionately  to  the  various  criitors 
in  all  of  the  pools.  The  fundamental  question  to  be  icided 
is  whether  settlement  should  be  made  in  this  way  or  »  each 
pool  sepai-ately,  the  plaintiff  contending  that  uneys 
received  for  Pool  1  coal  in  equity  belong  to  the  criitors 
in  Pool  1. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  joined  as  a  defadant 
in  order  to  preserve  the  fund  in  which  moneys  coUecte  have 
been  deposited,  and  a  temporary  restraining  order  ajoin- 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  this  fund  has  been  entered  The 
court  will  hear  argument  on  Jan.  29  on  the  question  wether 
or  not  this  order  should  be  continued  pending  th'  final 
determination  of  the  suit. 
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Large  Oal  Stocks  Bear  Heavily  on  British  Market 

The  Sith  Wales  coal  situation  is  very  weak,  excessive 
stocks  luring  heavily  on  the  market.  Twenty  to  thirty 
thousani miners  are  idle  day  by  day.  The  best  Admiralty 
steamles  is  quoted  £3  5s.@£3  15s.  with  best  smalls,  £1 
15s.@£2  cargo,  £1  7s.  6d.@£l  12s.  6d,  and  inferior,  £1@ 
fl  5s.  (ke  is  unsalable  at  £4.  On  Jan.  21  a  quotation  was 
made  or\Velsh  large  at  60s. 

Austrian  coal  is  selling  in  Norway  at  £1  per  ton  under 
the  Engsh  price. 

More  lan  sixty  vessels  are  laid  up  on  the  Tyne.  Dur- 
ham scrmed  has  just  been  quoted  at  50s. 


Som  Japanese  Exports  to  Shanghai:   Fushun 
and  Kaiping  Markets  Inactive 

Acconng  to  Wheelock  &  Co.'s  market  letter,  issued  at 
Shanghi.  Dec.  16,  1920,  the  Japanese  coal  market  con- 
tinues vry  inactive.  Little  new  business  is  being  done  as 
most  of  he  principal  consumers  have  already  made  their 
arrangeents  for  the  new  year.  At  the  same  time  a  cer- 
tain anrunt  is  being  imported  into  Shanghai  for  sale  in 
the  ope  market,  as  demand  for  coal  in  Japan  is  dull  at 
present 

Condions  have  undergone  little  change  in  the  Fushun 
and  Ka  mg  coal  markets. 

Coal  -ices  are  quoted  as  follow: 

JAPAN  COAL 

Miike  Imr 1 

Miike  ami '....'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'....  \  Contracted  for 

Miike  da J 

.' Taels 

per    Ton 

Kiflhimainp ex  wharf 17.50 

bhakano  mp ex  wharf 1 5 .  00 

Aratelun ex  wharf 14.00 

bhimoya   la  Kirigomi ex  wharf 13. 00 

Shin  Siia  10  Kirigomi ex  wharf 13.00 

Yoshiiiot  i  No.  1  lump ex  wharf 14.00 

Yoshinot  1  No.  2  lump ex  wharf 12. 00 

Ochilum ..       .  exwharf 14.50 


KAIPING  COAL 


No.  21uD... 
Washed  iU 
Washed  ok. 
No.  1  ah, 

No.  2  sia ; ;  ■ 


Taels  per  Ton 

ex  wharf 

13.50 

13.50 

10.50 

9.00 

8.50 


FUSHUN  COAL 

Taels  per  Ton 
ex  wharf 
Dust ...         11.00 

Kirigom. . .".'.".'. Contracted  for 

l^ump No  stock 


Dominion  Coal  Curtails  Operations 

Curilment  in  operation  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.'s 
<=^'ie  s,  with  laying  off  of  many  employees,  has  been 
omn;  announced.  Loss  of  a  contract  with  the  Dutch 
^veiment  left  the  company  without  a  market  for  coal 
outsK  the  maritime  provinces  and  local  demand  has  been 
reducl  by  idleness  at  the  Dominion  Steel  plant  at 
Sydflf,  N.  S. 


Th  Indian  Government  has  prohibited  exports  of  coal 
w  bfang  and  Singapore,  and  entire  prohibition  is  likely 
^I'^er  larch.  Westward  bound  steamers  in  Indian  ports 
"|!^y  ■  bunkered  to  Port  Said  only,  with  three  days'  mar- 
sin.    astward  bound  ships  are  allowed  similar  quantities. 

,7?JJ'^'^ii'WAYS,  it  is  announced,  have  just  contracted  for 
^'"'  tons  of  American  coal  and  25,000  tons  British  coal. 
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Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke  from  the  United  States 
by  Countries,  November,  1920 


(In  Gro88  Tons) 


-Coal 


Anthracite  Bituminou.*! 


Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland , 

France , 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Bermuda : 

Canada 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Hondura.s 4. .  . 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Mexico 

Miquelon,  Langley,  Etc 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Barbados 

•Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 

Other  British  West  Indies. .  .  . 

Cuba 

Virgin  Islands 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Turkey  in  .\sia 

New  Zealand ....'. 

Canary  Islands 

French  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa 

Egypt 


Tons 


10,278 


1,089 


47 


302,839 


Tons 

9.422 

14,626 

20.335 

4,445 

741,437 

7,282 

13,902 

214,778 

195,391 

73,684 

36,138 

.  18,552 

2,260 

39,126 

22,173 

12,989 

3,631 

,459,373 


15 


4,080 

45 

684 

373 


I 

3,117 


6,307 


3,291 


1.096 


6 

907 

67 

3,644 

21,543 


13,588 

4,669 

5,324 

2,624 

117.976 

6,472 

1,841 

10,105 

92 

107,048 

115,295 

84,150 

3.883 

1,434 

5,495 

34,087 

507 

1,103 


Coke 
Tons 

Y.664 
2,534 

1,203 


500 

40 
179 


550 


61,814 
9 
3 


7 

7.207 


833 


21 

942 

907 

5.447 


2.12s 
63 


6.007 

9,886 

19,904 

20,319 

79.616 


30 


Totals. 


333,265       3,-^7,136        85,443 


EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE.  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 


Districts 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

\'ermont 

Massachusetts 

St.  Lawrence 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

Galvc-iton 

San  .\ntonio 

ElPa.xo 

San  Diego 

.\rizona 

San  Francisco 

Wrt.shinRton 

Dakota 

Duluth  and  Superior 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Porto  Rico 


Anthracite 
Tons 

79 

2,594 

65 

71.474 

45.163 

177.600 

23.716 

4,213 


Coal 


Bituminous 
Tons 

46 
3,056 


3,338 


3.402 

177 

1 

500 

15 

122 

643 

27 

90 

45 


204.829 

84,208 

219,796 

65,669 

357.025 

562,118 

1,007,462 

53,311 

13,053 

14,638 

8.958 

3.980 

119 

2.311 

15,740 

14 

3,284 


C.ke 

Tons 

337 

'995 

275 

31.677 

5.326 

1.004 

8,742 

552 


620 
213 


164 
3,590 


1,251 
712 

2,473 

141.118 

801,884 

81 


3,346 

67 

156 

196 

29 

26,540 

1,609 

5 


Totals 333.265       3.567.136       85,443 


Districts 


BUNKER    COAL 


Tons 


^''"^'""^ 63.538 

New  \  ork 304  537 

Philadelphia '  47*410 

^i""!?'"'" ."..".".".;;.■;.■;;;;   252*096 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THERE  is  a  more  confident  feeling  throughout  the  country,  and 
developments  since  the  first  of  the  year  support  improved  senti- 
ment, according  to  a  statement  by  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  Nevi7  York.  "The  gradual  liquidation  in  many  directions," 
the  statement  continues,  "has  materially  lessened  the  strain  on  bank 
resources  and  the  general  credit  position  is  improving.  However, 
the  importance  of  export  demand  in  the  marketing  of  many  American 
products  makes  it  inevitable  that  present  unstable  financial  conditions 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  w^orld  w^ill  be  reflected  in  the  United 
States  for  some  time  to  come.  In  addition,  the  readjustment  from  war- 
time price  levels  to  those  of  a  more  normal  character  has  been  pro- 
gressive and  has  affected  different  commodities  in  turn.  While  it  has 
been  practically  completed  in  some  lines,  a  further  series  of  readjust- 
ments must  necessarily  occur  in  others  before  business  can  be  properly 
realigned  to  new  conditions  and  each  has  its  bearing  on  the  entire 
situation.  The  effect  of  these  successive  readjustments  should 
neither  be  an  occasion  of  general  pessimism  nor  should  undue  optimism 
be  engendered  by  unrelated  improvement  in  special  localities  or 
lines  of  business. 

"Stocks  of  wool,  cotton,  hides,  lumber  and  other  raw  materials, 
which  are  large  as  measured  by  demand,  continue  to  dominate  the 
markets,  but  a  slightly  better  tone  is  noticeable,  particularly  in  hides, 
cotton  and  wool.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  cotton  acreage  in  the  South,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
1920  crop  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

"While  railroad  gross  earnings  set  a  new  record  for  the  year, 
higher  operating  costs  and  heavy  maintenance  outlays  have  absorbed 
an  unprecedented  proportion  of  revenue.  The  application  of  the 
higher  rates  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Sep- 
tember was  followed  by  a  falling  off  in  tonnage,  so  that  even  gross 
revenues  failed  to  meet  expectations  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  The  dead-lock  between  the  roads  and  the  Government  in  respect 
to  amounts  due  to  final  settlement  under  the  terms  of  the  Government 
guarantee,  together  with  the  sharp  falling  off  in  traffic,  is  causing  the 
postponement  of  orders  for  rails  and  equipment.  It  is  probable  that 
operating  ratios  will  be  lowered  somewhat  as  the  effect  of  lower  prices 
for  commodities,  especially  fuel  coal,  becomes  apparent." 


Textile  Mills  P,usy 
Every  textile  mill  was  in  opera- 
tion Jan.  24  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  for 
the  first  time  since  Christmas.  One 
of  the  six  underwear  mills  of  the 
H.  E.  Bradford  Company  had  been 
shut  down  for  two  months.  One  of 
the  two  hosiery  mills  is  running:  on 
a  schedule  of  five  days  a  week  and 
the  other  three  days. 

The  Ceor^e  E.  Duffy  Manulactur- 
intr  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  re- 
sumed operations  in  its  Cherry  Val- 
ley woolen  mills  Monday,  Jan.  24, 
when  100  employees  returned  to 
work  after  a  three  weeks'  shutdown. 


Several  departments  of  the  Ware 
Woolen  Co.,  which  have  been  closed 
since  November  resumed  operations 
Monday,  Jan.  24.  Officials  at  the 
plant  said  they  hoped  to  have  all 
departments  running;  by  Jan.  31. 

One  large  silk  factory  at  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  is  largely  increasing: 
its  machines  and  operatives  over  any 
previous  time.  Another  has  placed 
all  employees  back  on  full  time. 

Overtime  work  has  been  started 
at  the  Windsor  Print  Works,  North 
Adams.  Mass.  An  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  orders  is  given 
as  the  reason. 


Steel    Mills   Reopening 

After  four  weeks  of  restricted  op- 
eration in  the  steel  trade,  amounting 
almost  to  coinplete  shutdowns  in 
some  instances,  various  independent 
steel  companies  are  starting  up  on 
orders  that  will  keep  their  plants 
going  on  a  50  per  cent  scale  for  two 
weeks  or  more,  according  to  the  Iron 
Age  of  Jan.  27,  which  says: 

"Thus  the  Chicago  district  shows 
better  operations  than  in  several 
weeks,  the  independent  companies 
running  this  week  at  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  steel  works  and  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  blast  furnace  capacity,  while 
the  Steel  Corporation's  finishing 
mills  were  at  80  to  85  per  cent. 

"Pittsburg  and  Ohio  districts  show 
a  slightly  lower  average  of  plant 
operation,  the  independents  increas- 
ing somewhat,  while  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration fell  off  slightly  in  sheets, 
tin  plate  and  wire.  However,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  started  up 
another  blast  furnace  and  now  has 
forty-eight  in  blast,  while  steel  ingot 
output  is  95  per  cent. 

"At  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  Cambria 
plant  will  start  next  week  on  a 
50-per  cent  basis,  after  being  prac- 
tically shut  down  since  late  Decem- 
ber. Two  weeks'  orders  are  ahead. 
The  Alan  Wood  works  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district  will  run  about  50  per 
cent  full  next  week.  Other  Eastern 
mills  plan  to  run  in  part  early  in 
February." 


Connecticut  Plants  Speed  Up 

Operation  of  the  Remington  Arms- 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  employing  3,500 
persons  three  days  a  week,  with  a 
cut  in  wages,  was  resumed  Monday, 
Jan.  24.  Warner  Brothers,  corset 
makers,  with  3,000  employees,  in- 
creased their  time  four  hours  weekly 
under  a  wage  cut.  The  Locomobile 
Company  cut  wages  10  per  cent,  but 
continues  on  regular  time  schedules 
for  400  hands. 


Shoe  Factories  Increase  Output 

Some  increase  in  production  in  the 
shoe  industry  is  noted  in  recent  re- 
ports from  factories  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. Virtually  all  the  large 
shops  in  Haverhill  have  begun  work 
on  shoes  for  the  Easter  trade  with 
75  per  cent  of  the  full  force  of  cut- 
ters and  60  per  cent  of  other  work- 
ers employed.  Improvement  in  the 
women's  shoe  business  in  Lynn  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  nearly 
every  one  of  the  factories  is  in  oper- 
ation wholly  or  in  part.  The  number 
of  workers  employed,  estimated  at 
75  per  cent,  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  last  May.  In 
the  Brockton  district  factories  work- 
ing on  men's  shoes  are  operating  on 
full  or  part  time,  with  total  produc- 
tion about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
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C.  S.  Allen  Brands  Riley  Charges  Before  Senate 
Committee  as  ^"^Tissue  of  Misrepresentation" 


CHARLES  S.  ALLEN,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  which  was  charj^ed 
last  week  by  Armin  W.  Riley  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  hampering?  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  replied  Jan.  24  to  the  accusations,  by  asserting  that 
Mr.  Riley's  discussion  was  "a  tissue  of  misrepresentation, 
if  not  wilful  falsehood."  The  denial  of  the  allegations  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Allen  explained  the  delay  in  answering  the  charges  as 
due  to  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  receiving  permission  to  refer  to  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  disprove  Mr.  Riley's 
charges.  The  association  secretary  made  known  in  the 
letter  that  we  was  in  Washington  Saturday,  Jan.  22,  and 
returned  to  his  office  Jan.  24. 

Mr.  Allen  reiterated  that  his  association  has  been  and  is 
still  giving  every  co-operation  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
through  William  McMurtrie  Speer,  who,  he  says  he  has  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  the  local  repre- 
sentative in  all  matters  which  concern  bituminous  coal,  in 
which  the  association  members  are  almost  exclusively  inter- 
ested. In  his  letters  to  the  members  he  quotes  from  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  high  officials  who  designated  Mr.  Speer  as 
the  proper  medium  through  which  to  accomplish  the  co- 
operation. 

That  the  attack  by  Mr.  Riley  was  not  unexpected,  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  activities  of  a  disgruntled 
group,  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Speer,  through  information  sup- 
plied by  the  association,  is  the  interpretation  laid  upon  one 
portion  of  the  letter,  which  quotes  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary,  before  the  Riley  charges  were  made.  Mr. 
Allen  said:  "As  an  inevitable  result  of  the  participation  of 
your  representatives  in  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Speer  in 
prosecuting  certain  members  of  the  trade,  there  has  been  a 
flareback,  and  your  secretary  and  general  counsel,  as  well 
as  others  more  intimately  connected  with  the  co-operation 
afforded  to  Mr.  Speer,  have  been  the  recipients  of  a  not 
altogether  unexpected-  attack  accompanied  by  vilification 
and  charges  of  almost  every  nature;  but  in  this  connection 
the  conduct  of  your  representatives  is  open  to  the  fullest 
investigation  by  any  interested  member,  with  complete  con- 
fidence of  ability  to  satisfy  anyone  as  to  the  propriety  of 
every  move  undertaken." 

Publicity  Fund  to  Combat  Unfair  Charges 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  publicity  fund  of  the  organization 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Riley  was  used  "to  buy  advertising  space 
and  to  prepare  news  copy  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  coal 
situation  and  to  combat  unfair  charges  made  by  notoriety- 
seeking  public  officials." 

In  answering  the  charge  that  he  derived  money  from 
other  sources  than  his  association  salai-y  Mr.  Allen  said 
"It  is  a  matter  of  record  with  the  association  that  my 
arrangement  with  the  association  is  not  now  and  has  never 
been  an  exclusive  employment,  there  being  with  me  at  all 
times  the  privilege  of  accepting  work  from  members  and 
outsiders,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  my  duties  as  secretary."  The  letter,  which  is  addressed  to 
members  of  the  association,  in  full  is  as  follows: 

You  have,  of  course,  been  apprised  through  the  public  press  of 
the  charges  made  against  this  association,  your  secretary  and 
general  counsel  by  Armin  W.  Riley,  who  is  one  of  the  investi- 
gators of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  Washington  last  week, 
when  that  committee  was  considering  tlie  CaUler  coal  bill. 

It  is  due  to  you  to  say  that  the  fact  that  this  otlice  has  not 
previously  refuted  these  charges  is  not  because  there  was  not  a 
complete  and  proper  reply  which  could  be  made  ;  but  has  been 
entirely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  relations  which  have 
existed  between  this  office  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
represented  in  New  York  by  William  McMurtrie  Speer  and  in 
Washington  by  Judge  Ames.  Henry  S.  Mitchell  and  Attorney 
General  Palmer  in  person,  have  been  such  that  it  was  thought  to 


be  at  least  the  part  of  courtesy  to.  If  not  the   right  of.  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  expect  that  we  should  fir.'4t  consult  his  office. 

Klley's  t'''8tlmony  was  given  last  Tliur.xday,  and  w^  gained 
knowledge  of  it  through  the  newspapers  of  Friday  morning  .\ 
meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  Friday  afternoon.  Your  !-■ 
tary  and  general  counsel  went  to  Washington  Friday  ii„..:. 
Saturday  morning  the  latter  consulted  with  a  representative  of 
the  .\ttornty  General,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  Mr.  Palmers  con- 
•sent  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  between  his  office  and  this 
association,  to  disprove  the  charges  madf  by  RiWy  before  the 
Senate  committee.  It  was  not  possible  to  see  the  Attorney  General 
in  person,  but  we  expect  to  receive  his  consent  to  the  use  of  those 
documents  today,  based  upon  the  assurance  of  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation to  that  effect  by  the  representative  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  was  seen   in  Washington  Saturday. 

We  likewise  obtained  a  copy  of  the  official  report  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Riley  before  the  Senate  committee,  and  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  subject  here  under  discussion  it  is  a  tissue  of  mis- 
representation,  if  not  wilful  falsehood. 

That  there  has  been  the  fullest  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  through  the  representatives  here  who  we  under- 
stood were  authorized  to  receive  such  co-or>eration.  will  lie  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  records  in  the  files  of  the  department, 
including  reports  from  Mr.  Speer  to  the  Attorney  General  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  probably  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  as  to  the 
moneys  contributed  to  the  publicity  campaign  fund,  they  were 
used  to  buy  advertising  space  and  to  prepare  news  copy  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  coal  situation  and  to  combat  unfair  charges 
l)y  notoriety-seeking  public  officials,  for  all  of  which  exi)endi- 
tures  we  have  proper  vouchers  in  the  files  of  the  association.  The 
result  in  this  respect  has  been  most  gratifying,  illustrating  as  it 
does  that  fair  i>olicy  of  the  American  press  to  tell  both  sides  of 
the  story.  The  newspapers  have  given  us  opportunity  to  defend 
ourselves  against  slanderous  charges,  even  if  in  some  cases  they 
disagree  witii   us  editorially. 

Mr.  Allen  Explains  His  Activities 

With  respect  to  the  charge  made  by  Riley  that  certain  moneys  - 
were  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Baker,  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
fact,  which  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  association,  that  my 
arrangement  with  the  association  is  not  now  and  has  never  been 
an  exclusive  employment,  there  being  with  me  at  all  times  the 
privilege  of  accepting  work  from  members  and  outsiders,  provided 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  secretary. 
Such  work  has  consisted  of  the  presentation  of  matters  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  and   state  governments. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, held  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  will  recall  that  portion  of  my 
annual  report  which  reads  as  follows: 

"As  an  inevitable  result  of  th'-  participation  of  your  representa- 
tives in  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Sijeer  in  prosecuting  certain 
members  of  the  trade,  there  has  been  a  flareback  and  your  secre- 
tary and  general  counsel,  as  well  as  others  mor«*  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  co-operation  afforded  to  Mr.  Speer.  have  been  the 
recipients  of  a  not  altogether  unexpected  attack  accompanied  by 
vilification  and  charges  of  almost  every  nature  ;  but  in  this  con- 
nection the  conduct  of  your  representatives  is  open  to  the  fullest 
investigation  by  any  interested  member  with  a  complete  con- 
fidence of  ability  to  satisfy  anyone  as  to  the  propriety  of  every 
move   undertaken." 

It  is  i)erhaps  proper  at  this  time  to  again  relate  to  you  what 
we  understand  to  be  the  facts  in  the  matter  with  respect  to  the 
attitiule  which  should  be  maintained  by  the  trade  in  relation  to 
th«  various  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
:n-e   these  : 

William  McMurtrie  Speer  is  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  .\ttor- 
ne.v  General,  in  full  charge  of  all  matters  concerning  dealings  in 
bituminous  coal  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be 
interested  in  such  matters,  and  his  authority  is  not  only  full  but 
exclusive,  the  exclusion  comprehending  even  the  District  Attorney 
in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  In  other  words,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  Deinirtment  of  Justice,  Mr.  Riley  and  his  agents 
have  absolutely  nothlhg  to  do  with  investigating  transactions  in 
bituminous  coal. 

With  respect  to  anthracite  coal  I  ipiote  Henry  S.  Mitchell. 
.Special  .\ssistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  under  date  of  Dec.  3.  192i>.  which,  in  viari,  reads  as  follows: 

"You  will  recall  that  the  subject  of  bituminous  coal  received 
the  active   cons,ideration   of  the   Attorney   General   and   lis   r.-uro- 
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sentatives  during:  the  summer,  and  that  their  activities  with 
reference  to  anthracite  coal  began  more  recently.  IX  DEALING 
WITH  ANTHRACITE  COAL  the  Attorney  General  designated  E. 
Lowry  Humes,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  to  investigate 
and  take  action  with  reference  to  the  producing  companies.  Mr. 
Speer  to  deal,  so  far  as  he  could,  with  the  problem  of  procuring 
an  equitable  distribution  to  consumers  in  New  York  City,  and 
Mr.  Riley  to  Investigate  sales  by  New  York  dealers  at  excessive 
prices,  with  a  view  to  prosecution  under  the  Lever  Act." 

I    am    advised    by    counsel    that    there    is    no    authority    in    the 


Attorney  General  or  any  of  his  representatives  to  demand  of  you 
any  facts  concerning  your  business  except  by  proper  subpoena, 
and  you  are  therefore  entirely  within  your  right  to  refuse  to 
divulge  any  information  called  for  in   any   other  manner. 

This  statement,  however,  is  modified  to  this  extent:  we  under- 
stand Mr.  Speer  to  be  the  authorized  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  ;  we  have  co-operated  with  him  fully  and 
freely  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
your  sfRcers  and  directors  to  continue  that  eo-operation  and  to 
furnish  Mr.  Speer  with  any  facts  which  he  may  desire. 


Senator  Reed  Voices  Opposition  to  Regulation  of 
Business  by  Government  Commissions 


SECRETARY  W.  J.  THOMPSON  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  was  sharply 
cross-examined  Jan.  25  before  the  Senate  Manu- 
factures Committee  by  Chairman  La  Follette  and  Senator 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  as  to  the  correctness  of  conclu- 
sions he  reached  in  his  formal  brief.  Senator  Walsh  asked 
the  witness  to  produce  the  income  tax  returns  of  the  coal 
companies  during  the  period  of  control  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, to  determine  if  the  companies  had  gained  or  lost 
money  under  prices  fixed  at  that  time.  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette denied  a  statement  of  the  witness  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  authorized  the  independent  coal 
operators  to  charge  75c.  a  ton  more  than  the  railroad  coal 
companies.  He  also  denied  a  statement  of  the  witness 
that  the  operators  had  a  20  per  cent  selling  expense,  con- 
tending that  the  sales  agents  of  the  operators  paid  the 
expenses. 

Other  features  of  the  day's  hearing  was  testimony  of 
Senator  Calder,  who  produced  letters  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  commending  the  bill  he  had  introduced  and 
complaining  against  an  actual  shortage  of  coal  and  high 
prices.  Senator  Gronna  said  the  coal  situation  in  North 
Dakota  was  acute,  prices  ranging  as  high  as  $20  a  ton  for 
bituminous,  which  he  declared  was  an  outrage. 

Senator  Calder  read  extracts  from  about  a  dozen  let- 
ters from  various  parts  of  the  country  complaining  against 
high  prices  and  urging  legislation  by  Congress,  some  writ- 
ers expressing  themselves  in  poetry.  The  Union  County 
Tuberculosis  League  of  New  Jersey  declared  that  3,000 
families  were  without  coal  and  a  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
writer  declared  that  families  were  actually  suffering  for 
want  of  coal  and  that  prices  were  as  high  as  $19.25  a  ton. 

Would  Eliminate  All  but  One  Middleman 

Senator  Calder  said  that  the  committee,  in  tracing  War 
Department  purchases  of  coal,  had  found  that  some  of  it 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  three  middlemen  and  that 
section  14  of  the  bill  was  designed  to  eliminate  all  but 
one  middleman  between  the  operator  and  the  consumer. 
He  admitted  that  the  section  might  have  to  be  rewritten, 
but  the  purpose  was  to  drive  coal  direct  to  the  consumer 
without  intervention  of  profits.  Senator  Reed  engaged 
in  a  constitutional  argument  with  Senator  Calder  as  to 
whether  Congress  could  tax  a  purely  intrastate  transaction, 
but  Senator  Kenyon  thought  that  the  court  decisions  in 
the  oleomargarine  and  state  bankers  cases  authorized  such 
a  tax  as  coal  is  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  mine  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Sena- 
tor Reed  thought  the  bill  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it 
used  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
commodities. 

In  reply  to  Senator  Fernald,  Senator  Calder  thought  the 
bill  could  also  be  amended  so  as  to  aj^ply  the  brokers'  tax 
to  all  sales,  instead  of  limiting  it.  as  at  present,  to  certain 
sales. 

Senator  Reed  also  criticised  this  section  of  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  break  up  the  present  system  of 
coal  distribution,  even  to  sales  in  small  quantities  by  re- 
tailers, and  assailed  coal  regulation  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration. Senator  Calder  retorted  that  the  people  had 
been    mulcted    of   a    billion    and    a    half   dollars    in    exces- 


sive coal  prices  last  year,  whereupon  Senator  Reed  remarked 
that  the  people  had  been  mulcted  in  high  prices  on  other 
commodities. 

A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Indiana  said  coal  profiteer- 
ing had  been  a  scandal,  and  Senator  Calder  declared  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  desired  some  legislation  to  pre- 
vent high  coal  prices  and  also  better  quality  of  coal. 

Senator  Reed  favored  punishing  those  who  conspired 
to  withhold  coal  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price, 
but  Senator  Calder  said  he  knew  of  no  such  conspiracy. 
Senator  Reed  said  he  favored  getting  to  the  people  all 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  they  purchased, 
but  he  objected  to  "monkeying  with  trade  and  business"  and 
regulation  of  business  by  government  commissions. 

Senator  Reed  asked  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  anthracite 
operators,  to  supply  information  as  to  dividends  paid  by 
coal  companies,  and  Senator  La  Follette  asked  the  wit- 
ness to  supply  the  committee  with  information  as  to  the 
tonnage,  mine  cost,  sales,  investment,  net  profits,  stock- 
holders, relation  of  companies  between  sales  agents  and 
jobbers,  copies  of  sales  and  contracts  with  agents  and  con- 
tract and  spot  coal  prices. 

Suggests  Perusal  of  Income  Tax  Returns 

When  the  witness  declared  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Fuel  Administi'ation  were  not  reasonable.  Senator  Walsh 
asked  if  the  companies  would  submit  to  the  committee  their 
income  tax  returns,  from  which  it  could  be  determined 
whether  the  companies  made  or  lost  under  these  prices. 
The  witness  said  the  returns  would  show  other  considera- 
tions, and  also  that  the  operators  should  have  at  least  a 
$1  per  ton  margin. 

Senator  La  Follette  thought  the  independent  company 
prices  had  been  $3  instead  of  75c.  a  ton  higher  than  the 
railroad  coal  company  prices.  Mr.  La  Follette  also  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  it  was  not  the  sales  agents  rather 
than  the  operators  who  paid  the  selling  expenses,  and 
therefore  that  the  operatoi's  were  not  entitled  to  a  20  cents 
per  ton  sales  expenses. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  said  the  50 
mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  which  he  is  mine  man- 
ager produced  about  twenty-three  million  tons  a  year,  and 
in  answer  to  questions  by  Senator  Reed  he  spoke  of  labor 
conditions.  He  said  that  prior  to  1916  there  were  practi- 
cally no  labor  difficulties  but  that  lately  the  principal  labor 
difficulty  was  to  keep  the  men  steadily  employed,  as  they 
seemed  not  to  care  to  work  regularly,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  getting  high  wages  and  could  afford  to  lay  off 
now  and  then. 

In  the  debate  on  the  meat-packing  bill  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Edge,  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  Calder  coal  com- 
mittee, said  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Calder 
bill  meets  the  situation  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  relief 
contemplated  by  the  Calder  bill  irrespective  of  the  meas- 
ure now  under  consideration.  He  said  that  while  other 
commodities  had  declined  in  price,  anthracite  had  gone  up. 

Senator  McCumber  opposed  government  interference  in 
business,  and  said  its  interference  in  the  operation  of  coal 
mines  had  raised  the  price  of  coal  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  public.  He  said  the  only  remedy  was  to  declare  by  law 
a   wrongful  act  and   punish   it.     He  opposed   regulation  of 
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business  by  a  government  commission  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  inefficient  and  uneconomical. 

Arthur  E.  Hedstrom,  of  the  E.  L.  Hedstrom  Co.,  wholesale 
and  retail  coal  dealers  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  told  the  committee 
the  coal  shortage  in  that  city,  complained  of  previously  by 
Representative  Meade,  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  natural- 
gas  supply,  which  had  to  be  replaced  by  coal.  He  denied 
profiteering  by  the  wholesalers  or  dealers  or  the  creating  of 
an  artificial  market.  He  estimated  the  average  profit  of  his 
company  at  15c.  a  ton,  with  a  profit  of  70c.  for  the  retailer. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  his  profits  last  year  were 
$190,000,  or  100  per  cent  on  his  capital,  representing  the 
sale  of  800,000  tons,  mostly  bituminous.  The  average  profit 
was  23c.  a  ton,  or  a  4  to  .5  per  cent  return  on  the  turnover. 

Charles  O'Neill,  Altoona,  Pa.,  secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers  Association,  of  185  members,  producing 
iwenty-five  million  tons  of  bituminous,  said  there  had  been  a 
wage  advance  of  130  per  cent  among  miners  since  1914.  Of 
the  workmen  around  mines  41  per  cent  were  day  laborers 
at  $7.50  a  day.  He  gave  the  mine  cost  in  1920  at  $3.17  a 
ton,  made  up  of  $2.19  labor,  46c.  for  supplies  and  52c.  for 
overhead,  as  against  92c.  for  labor,  10c.  for  supplies  and  12c. 
for  overhead  in  1916.  He  discussed  the  absence  of  miners 
from  work  for  unimportant  reasons,  saying  the  mines 
figured  on  10  to  15  per  cent  absence  as  a  regular  proposition. 
The  witness  said  the  miners  took  more  time  off  than  em- 
ployees in  other  industries,  presumably  on  the  ground  that, 
as  they  work  on  a  tonnage  basis  at  high  wages,  they  feei 
they  make  enough  in  some  days  to  lay  off  other  days  and 
also  feel  that  they  are  their  own  bosses  and  not  under  the 
same  obligation  to  work  regularly  as  men  on  an  hour,  day  or 
salary  basis. 

C.  E.  Maurer,  of  Cleveland,  formerly  operating  the  Glens 
Run  Coal  Co.,  said  he  sold  coal  last  year  on  contract  at  $3.25 
a  ton  at  the  mines.  The  price  was  in  advance  of  that  of 
1914,  due  to  increased  wages  of  miners  and  cost  of  supplies. 
He  attributed  the  advanced  prices  of  last  year  to  car  short- 
age, which  caused  a  scramble  for  coal.  He  made  $53,000  on 
500,000  tons  of  coal  last  year. 

Throw^s  Light  on  Costs  and  Labor  Problems 

Harry  N.  Taylor,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  vice  president  of 
the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  who  has  been  in  the  industry 
for  thirty-eight  years,  discussed  labor  difficulties,  and  gave 
the  most  complete  analytical  statements  of  mine  costs  yet 
presented.  He  said  the  mine  cost  in  Kansas  had  risen  from 
$2.02  to  $3.42  from  1917  to  1920  and  in  Missouri  from  $1.80 
to  $3.09.  The  labor  cost  in  Kansas  in  these  years  rose  from 
$1.68  to  $2.79  and  in  Missouri  from  $1.46  to  $2.50  per  ton. 
He  estimated  there  was  a  loss  of  22.36  per  cent  in  mine 
operation  from  labor  arid  other  causes.  He  said  the  failure 
of  a  "key"  man  to  appear  for  work  on  a  given  day,  although 
a  substitute  could  act  for  him  but  was  not  permitted,  would 
cause  the  idleness  of  300  men  for  a  day  or  such  period  as 
the  mine  was  so  closed,  which  rather  startled  the  committee. 

He  declared  the  failure  of  the  miners  to  work  regularly 
was  an  abuse  of  the  contract  and  of  their  union  power.  He 
submitted  a  "slacker"  report  showing  absence  of  men  for 
insufficient  reasons,  which  for  December  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  75,371  tons  in  production  and  of  $75,000  in  wages  to  the 
men.  The  cost  of  idleness  to  the  company  was  $46,382,  and 
many  months  it  was  $40,000,  for  even  if  the  mines  did  not 
produce  a  ton  of  coal  it  was  necessary  to  employ  certain 
men  to  maintain  the  mines. 

L.  G.  Crenshaw,  of  the  Crenshaw  Coal  Co.,  wholesalers,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  opposed  the  15c.  commission  limitation  as 
proposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  wipe  out  the  whole- 
salers, whose  difficulties  in  collections,  demurrage,  refused 
sales,  etc.,  he  said  many  times  caused  losses  which  could 
not  be  regained  under  the  proposed  legislation.  He  argued 
that  the  bill  limited  profits  but  did  not  protect  losses. 
Instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  middlemen  in  the  coal  trade 
he  thought  there  should  be  more  middlemen  in  oi'der  to 
obtain  for  the  small  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  lower  price 
which  the  large  consumer  is  able  to  obtain. 

Senator  Reed,  who  said  he  wanted  to  "get  at  the  virtue 
of  government  regulation,"  asked  the  witness  if  the  "gov- 
ernment can  run  your  business  better  than  you?"  to  which 
the  witness  emphatically  replied  "No." 


Thomas  H.  Watkins,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  who  .said  he  had  been  in 
the  coal  business  for  fifty  years,  starting  as  a  boy  around 
the  mines  when  ten  years  old,  gave  details  of  mine  cc^sts  and 
sales.  He  said  that  prior  to  1915  there  was  an  overproduc- 
tion of  coal  and  oversupply  of  cars.  The  company's  pro- 
duction last  year  was  decreased  a  million  tons  becau.se  of  car 
shortage.  He  gave  the  following  figures  as  to  the  company's 
business: 

Tonnage  produced  in  1916,  2,859,933;  sales  realization, 
$1.55;  mine  cost,  $1.-30;  margin,  25c. 

Tonnagj  in  1917,  3,241,653;  realization,  $2.71;  mine  cost., 
$1.80;  margin,  91c. 

Tonnage  in  1918,  3,357,865;  realization,  $3.13;  mine  cost, 
$2.47;  margin,  66c. 

Tonnage  in  1919,  2,579,163;  realization,  $2.93;  mine  cost, 
$2.62;  margin,  31c. 

Tonnage  in  1920,  2,916,262;  realization,  $3.83;  mine  cost, 
$2.62;   margin,  86c. 

Conforms  to  Government  Bookkeeping  Method 

There  also  was  discussion  as  to  other  allowances  and  Mr. 
Watkins  said  the  company  was  "trying  to  conform  to  the 
government  bookkeeping  theorists."  He  estimated  the  com- 
pany made  9.7  per  cent  on  its  investment  during  the  years 
mentioned. 

The  witness  criticised  Senator  Calder  for  declaring  that 
the  public  had  been  mulcted  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
on  its  coal  bill  last  year,  saying  such  a  statement  was 
"beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Senator"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  Congressional  committee  was  seriously  considering  the 
situation.  He  analyzed  alleged  profiteering  and  declared 
that  at  the  most  it  amounted  to  about  $600,000,000,  if  the 
prices  could  be  construed  as  too  high  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  said  that  unless  assigned  cars  were  abolished 
the  same  transportation  shortage  would  be  repeated  in  1921. 
He  estimated  that  a  i-eduction  of  50  per  cent  in  mine  produc- 
tion would  result  in  a  40  per  cent  advance  in  the  price. 

George  Reed,  vice  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  said 
the  companies  owned  or  operated  under  leases  by  the  organ- 
iation  produced  fourteen  million  tons  last  year.  The  lowest 
operating  cost  was  $2.50  a  ton  for  coal  in  Illinois  mines,  and 
the  highest  was  $4,  in  an  Oklahoma  mine.  He  declared  that 
the  opening  of  4,000  new  mines,  only  50  of  which  would 
continue  regularly,  had  upset  the  regular  trade.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  regular  coal  mines  would  in  250  days  a  year 
produce  sufficient  coal  for  domestic  and  export  use,  if  labor 
and  car  conditions  were  good. 

He  favored  minimum  prices  in  emergencies  and  maxinium 
prices  in  normal  times,  and  opposed  the  15c.  commission 
limitation,  as  the  mines  suffered  losses  nine  months  in  the 
year.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1920  he  said  the  aver- 
age price  charged  by  his  companies  was  $3.80  a  ton,  while 
the  highest  price  was  $4.05.  He  estimated  53.9  per  cent  lost 
mine  time  due  to  car  shortage. 

R.  K.  Brown  Telegraphs  for  Data 

The  committee  handled  R.  K.  Brovsm,  a  wholesale  and 
retail  coal  and  coke  dealer  of  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  rather 
roughly,  requiring  him  to  obtain  by  telegraph  from  his 
office  and  produce  by  Tuesday  following  the  Saturday  on 
which  the  request  was  made,  detailed  statements  as  to  mine 
cost  and  sales  realization  on  coal  handled  by  the  firm  from 
March  to  December  last.  The  witness  had  stated  that  coal 
could  not  be  sold  on  a  15c.  margin,  as  proposed  by  the  bill, 
he  having  lost  money  on  such  a  margin  during  the  Fuel 
Administration  control,  nor  could  retailers  handle  coal  on 
such  a  small  margin. 

The  committee  is  inquiring  closely  into  the  relation  of 
freight  rates  to  the  price  of  coal  and  will  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  information  as  to  coal  rates. 
Mr.  Brown  said  his  realizations  ranged  from  22-30c.  to 
50-60c.  a  ton  on  coal  last  year  and  his  highest  prices 
(delivered  to  consumer)  were  $16.50  a  ton  on  Arkansas 
coal  and  $13  and  $14  on  Illinois  coal.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Chairman  La  Follette  demanded  that  the  witness  pro- 
cure by  telegraph  the  figures  above  mentioned  and  that  he 
remain  in  Washington  subject  to  further  examination  when 
thev  should  be  received. 
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Anthracite  Costs,  Realization  and  Margin 

Prepared  by  W.  J.  Thompson,  Secretary,  Anthracite  (Independent)   Operators  Association 


AVERAGE  COSTS  AND  SALES  REALIZATIONS  FOR  FRESH-MINED  ANTHRACITE  DURING  1917- 
INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS,  EXCLUDING  SUSQUEHANNA  COLLIERIES  CO.* 


1918  OF  THE 


Costs  per  Gross  Ton 


Production 

Period                                                                              (Gross  Tons)  Labor  Supplies 

Jan-Apr.,  1917 ^ 2.977  366  $1.85  $0.47 

-vto,,  A>,.r     IQ17                                                         3,363,961  2.00  .54 

^Dt -Nov  i9»7 :■.■.■.■.•.■.■.■.: : 2,5 1 2,860  2 . 04  .61 

Dec     m7-bct     19  8 8,587,953  2.58  .71 

Nov.-Dec.  1918     . . ....::::: J.-1'i:!!!  _!i*!  -»' 

Jan..  19J7-Dec..  1918 18,756,111  $2,348  $0,642 

*  Table  1 6,  page  53,  Cost  Reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Coal  No.  2,  Anthracite. 


General 
Expense 

$0.84 

.80 

.80 

.91 

1    06 


Total 
f.o.b. 
Mine 

Cost 

$3    16 


Sale-  Realization 
per  Gross  Ton 
AU 

Steam  Sizes 


34 
45 
20 
41 


$1.99 
2  54 
2.70 
3.19 
3.39 


$0  875 


$3  865 


$3  80 
4.24 
4  38 
4  71 
5.70 

$4  506 


"Margin" 

$0  64 

.90 

.93 

51 

29 


$0  641 


AVERAGE  COSTS  AND  SALES  REALIZATIONS  UPON  FRESH-MINED  ANTHRACITE  .JANUARY,   1919-OCTOBER.    1920,  INCLUSIVE. 

OF  THE  "INDIVIDUAL"  OPEa\T0RS,  INCLUDIN3  SUSQUEHAN.VA  COLLIERIES  CO. 

(Compiled  by  Anthracite  Coal  Operators  Association) 

■  9  . Costs  per  Gross  Ton 

.«  5  Total  .Sales  Realization 

i  9-  f.o.b.  per  Gross  Ton 

^  g  Production  General  Mine  All 

Period                                               O  O  (Gross  Tons)  Labor  Supplies  Expense              Cost  Steam  Siies          M:irKin"t 

lan-Iulv    1919                                           60  40  6,008,688  $3,534  $0  724  $1    058  $5   316  X                   $5.11           —$0  206 

Aui-Doc"    1919 55  36  4,643,444  3.512  ,728  1089                5  329  $2  80  5  813          -        484 

Jan-Mar"  1920 55  36  2,610,564  3.792  .769  1    152                5  713  2  86  6.009          -        296 

Apr.-Oct."  1920. ■.'..".'.'.".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'. '..'..      61  42  6,059,453  4.382  .912  1.269                6.563  3.46  7.044          -       481 

Jan..  1919-Oct.,  1920 ~~  19,322,149  3.83  $0.79  $1    144  $5   764  $6,007  -$0  243 

t  "Margin"  does  not  represent  profit,  for  out  of  "margin"  must  he  paid  selling  expenses,  approximately  20c.  per  ton;  interest  on  borrowed  money,  Federal  taxes  and 
improvements.     After  these  items  have  been  taken  care  of,  if  any  balance  remains,  it  becomes  profit  for  the  operator  or  stockholders. 
J  Not  separately  reported. 


WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  COSTS  AND  SALES  REALIZATIONS  UPON  FRESH-MINED  ANTHRACITE. 

JANUARY,  1917.  TO  OCTOBER,  1920,  INCLUSIVE* 
(Periods  as  shown  correspond  with  changes  in  wage  agreements. J 

. — — — . — ^Costs  per  Gross  Ton 

T  tal  Sale:^  Realization 

Production                                                                                         f.o.b.  per  Gross  Ton 

(Gross                                                                  Genera               Mine  ^.\11 

Period                                                                              Tons)                    Labor             Supplies          Expense              Cost  Steam               Sizes           "Margin"^ 

Jan     1917-Apr.  1917    2,977,366                $1.85                $0.47                $0  84                $3.16  $199                $3  80                $0  64 

May.  1917-Nov.,  1917 5,878,821                   2  017                   .57                     .80                  3  387  2  61                   4  30                     .913 

Dec,  1917-Oct..  1918 8,587,953                  2  58                     .71                     .91                   4.20  319                  4  71                       51 

Nov     191 8-Mar..  1920 14,574,667                  3  565                   .75                   1.0S5                5.40  t                       5   548                  .148 

Apr.  1920-Oct..  1920 6,059,453                  4.382                   .912                1.269                6.563  3  46                  7  044                    481 

Increaseordecreasecomparedwith  Jan. -Apr,,  1917 Inc.                   Inc.                   Inc.                   Inc.  Inc.                   Inc.                   Dec. 

136.9%              94%              51.1%             107.7%  73.8%             85.6%                24  8% 

♦Compiled  by  Antliiacite  Ccal  Operatois  Ass  cia'ion,  based  on  da'a  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  yeais  1917  and  1918,  and  on  da'a  of  .\nth.aci'e  Coal 
Operators  Asscciation  for  year  1919  and  f.)i  first  ten  months  of  1920 

t  Not  available;  realization  was  not  reported  by  sizes  for  period  January-July,  1919. 

X  "Margin"  does  not  represent  profit,  for  out  of  "margin"  must  be  paid  selling  expenses,  approximately  20c.  per  tor;  interest  on  borrowed  money.    Federal    taxes 
and  improvements.    After  these  items  have  been  taken  care  of,  if  any  balance  remains,  it  become-  profit  for  the  operator  or  stockholders. 


Gross  Tons 
Calendar  Year,    1920 
Estimated  gross  tonnage  sh'pped  by  ra  Iroad,  afElated 

and  individual  companies 68,600,000 

Domestic  and  pea 48.500,000 

]y€.ss: 

Broken  and  lump — Used  for  other  than  domest'c  pur- 
poses        3,773,000 

Egg  used  in  crucible  work,  brass  nifg.  and  for  other 

industrial  purposes 1.000.000 

Kgg  and  other  domestic  sizes  u.scd  by  ra'lroads 1,000,000         5,773,000 

42,727,000 
Produced  by  railroad  companies  and  sold  at  stabil'zed 

prices  (75  per  cent) . 32,045,000 

l*roduced  by  larger  individual  operators  and  sold  at 

stabilized  prices 8.709.000       40,754,000 

Balance  of  the  total  annual  product  on  >■  domest'c  coal 
producHxl  by  smaller  individuals  which  m'ght  have 
been  sold  at  high  prices  obtainable  in  .\uRust,  Oct  ,- 
bcr,  Novcnibwrand  December,  1920 1,973,000 

As  h  gh  pr  oe.s  were  obtainable  for  only  four  months,  it 

is  annarent  that  only  4/ 12  of  above  tonnage,  or 657,700 

could  havebcpn  sold  jit  such  prices,  even  if  the  pro- 
ducers avnilpil  theni.srlvcs  of  the  h  ghest  pr.ces  ob- 
tainable, and  this  figure  includes  some  coal  to 
Canada,  to  the  Wc«t  anti  for  export. 


The  War  Department  will  soon  send  out  propo- 
sals for  fuel,  hoth  bituminou?  ^and  anthracite,  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  lofl,  to  June  30,  1922. 
covering  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Honolulu  and 
Manila.  Any  who  desire  these  proposals  sent  to 
them  should  comnuinieate  with  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army,  Munitions  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Ore  &  Coal  Exchange  To  Be  Continuefl 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange 
/Vheld  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland.  Jan.  25.  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  central  point  of  contact  between 
the  Lake  carrying  roads  and  coal  shippers  and  ex  '  'T 
movement   and   distribution  of  coal,   to   prevent  c<'  n 

at  ports  and  to  afford  a  central  bureau  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  information,  etc. 

However,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no  further  neces- 
sity for  the  pooling  of  Lake  coal,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  accordingly.     H.  M.  Griggs  was  re-elected  t  '  .n 

of  the  genei-al  conunittee  and  the  following  were  i  ■  ■  d 

members  of  the  operating  committee:  E.  A.  Peck.  B.  &  O.; 
A.  S.  Ingalls,  N.  Y.  C;  M.  W.  Clement,  P.  R.R.:  H.  O. 
Dunkle,  Erie;  S.  Ennis.  W.  &  L.  E.;  M.  S.  Connors.  H.  V.; 


A.  D.  Chittenden,  B.  & 
Railway  Association. 


L.  E.;  and  A.  G.  Gutheim.  American 


NEGOTIATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  in  progress  for  some 
weeks  between  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  have  not  been  completed.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  before  this  date  a  contract  would  be  signed, 
which  would  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  co-operate 
with  the  exciiange  in  the  classification  of  coal.  The  delays 
have  been  due  to  comparatively  minor  matters.  Officials 
of  the  bureau  fully  expect  the  contract  to  be  signed  in  the 
near  future. 


February  3,  1921 
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La  FoUette  Committee  Finds  Coal  Problem  Complex; 
Government  Control  Faces  Bitler  Struggle 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Cod  Age 


AFTER  having  made  a  formal  announcement  that 
L\  only  three  days  would  be  devoted  to  hearings  on 
A  \.  the  Calder  bill,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures made  the  discovery  that  the  coal  problem  is  a 
complex  one.  Every  effort  was  made  to  expedite  the 
hearings.  The  committee  sat  in  lengthy  sessions  every 
day  for  nearly  two  weeks,  but  with  each  passing  day 
the  committee  became  impressed  more  and  more  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  situation 
that  they  did  not  know  before  the  hearings  started. 
Obviously  they  have  come  to  think  that  the  operators 
are  much  less  to  blame  for  the  high  prices  of  coal  than 
they  at  first  believed.  They  have  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  like 
the  final  selling  price  of  cabbage,  oftentimes  includes 
the  profits  of  too  many  middlemen. 

For  thirty  years  Congress  periodically  has  been  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  middle- 
men in  the  handling  of  cabbage  and  other  food  products. 
To  date  no  scheme  has  been  evolved  which  could  com- 
mand the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  put  it  on  the 
statute  books.  While  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a 
better  chance  to  regulate  the  handling  of  coal  than  there 
is  to  regulate  the  handling  of  an  agricultural  product, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  a  long  fight  ahead  even 
in  the  case  of  a  commodity  so  out  of  favor  as  is  coal. 
The  Calder  bill  will  be  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  probably  before  this  appeal's  in 
print.  It  will  be  amended  in  some  particulars,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  bill  will  be  allowed  to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  session,  much  less  for  a  final  vote. 

Obstacles  to  Collusion  Among  Coal  Men 

The  fact  that  the  bill  controlling  the  packing  business 
passed  with  a  comfortable  margin  has  been  hailed  as  an 
indication  of  what  the  Senate  might  do  with  the  Calder 
bill.  But  there  is  a  difference — five  men  dominate  the 
packing  business  proper  and  act  as  wholesalers  as  well. 
There  are  thousands  of  coal  producers  and  thousands  of 
coal  wholesalers.  Concerted  action  among  them  is  prac- 
tically impossible  and  never  has  been  attempted.  It  can 
be  seen  that  Senators  who  voted  for  control  of  the 
packing  business  might  have  quite  different  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  coal  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  number  of  those  who  voted  for  the  packers  bill  are 
opposed  to  the  Calder  bill. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pendulum  is 
beginning  to  swing  back  in  the  matter  of  meat-packing 
control.  Apparently  the  bill  to  exercise  effective  control 
over  the  packing  business  must  extend  a  measure  of 
control  at  least  to  the  hide  business,  the  wool  business, 
the  fertilizer  trade,  the  glue  industry  and  even  to  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  who  use  pepsin  and  other 
byproducts  of  packing.  This  is  bringing  home  to  some 
legislators  for  the  first  time  that  control  of  one  com- 
modity frequently  means  control  of  many  others. 

The  Manufactures  Committee,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  has  brought  out  much  valuable  information  in 


regard  to  the  coal  situation.  It  particularly  has 
developed  those  sides  of  the  situation  which  the  Calder 
committee  apparently  was  not  desirous  of  getting.  It 
has  brought  out  with  great  clearness  the  vital  part  that 
transportation  plays  in  coal.  The  effect  of  labor  con- 
ditions and  of  wages  has  received  considerable  attention. 
Testimony  has  been  taken  to  confirm  the  assertion  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  coal  was  sold  at  the  mines  for 
exorbitant  prices. 

C.  E.  Maurer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  declared  that  "coal 
can  be  bought  cheaper  today  than  can  any  other  com- 
modity. The  probabilities  are  that  this  will  remain  true 
for  the  next  ten  years." 

The  matter  of  collecting  information  by  coal  trade 
associations  came  in  for  discussion  when  Charles 
O'Neill,  secretary  of  the  Centra'  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers  Association,  was  testifying.  Mr.  O'neill  told 
of  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice  in  the  face  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Attorney  General  following  a  decision  in 
the  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  case. 

Senator  Reed  remarked  that  the  information  which 
the  operators  were  collecting  and  making  public  them- 
selves is  the  identical  information  which  the  Calder  bill 
is  calling  for.  "We  are  now  presented  with  the  situa- 
tion" said  Senator  Reed,  "of  a  bill  which  proposes  to 
demand  the  collecting  of  the  very  information  for  which 
the  Attorney  General  proposes  to  prosecute  you  for 
collecting  voluntarily." 

Senator  Calder,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  was  questioned  in  regard 
to  that  provision  of  his  bill  which  e.xempts  dealers  whose 
gross  annual  sales  are  less  than  $500,000,  "Since  that 
provision  of  the  bill  was  inserted,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
made  up  my.  mind  that  it  should  be  stricken  out.  There 
should  be  no  limit  at  all  in  that  connection." 

Senator  Reed  criticised  the  tendency  of  Congress 
to  confuse  the  power  granted  in  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  states  with  efforts  to 
regulates  intrastate  transaction.  In  attempting  to 
regulate  the  sales  of  coal,  "we  must  put  a  subterfuge 
forward,  a  crooked  pretense  forward,  and  behind  that 
false  claim  mask  the  doing  of  a  thing." 


Says  Coal  Act  Violates  Fundamental 
American  Principles 

The  housing  conference  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
in  session  at  Washington.  D.  C,  Jan.  28,  declared 
itself  in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Chamber's 
Board  of  Directors  that  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Federal  Coal  Bill  and  the  Packers  Bill  "infringe 
upon  fundamental  American  principles."  It  advised 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Council  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bojird  to  press 
the  amendment  of  these  bills  to  conform  with  fun- 
damental principles,  and  if  maintained  in  their  pres- 
ent form  to  oppose  them. 


Production 

and  the 

Mgirket 


Weekly  Review 


FROM  now  on  the  seller  of  coal  is  seeking  to  re- 
establish with  the  buyer  a  new  sense  of  value  for 
his  coal.  In  the  first  place  coal  is  no  longer  just 
plain  coal  and  no  longer  will  anything  black  be  accepted. 
There  has  been  so  little  buying  of  spot  coal  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  quote  prices.  That  which  is  known 
as  "distress"  coal,  for  which  the  shipper  will  take  most 
any  figure  to  be  relieved  of  freight  charges,  is  fast 
being  worked  off  and  more  care  is  being  exercised  in 
putting  cars  on  the  line  without  a  buyer  in  sight.  The 
result  'S  that  spot  prices  are  hanging  around  previous 
government  price  levels,  which,  in  view  of  the  increases 
in  cost  since  the  Fuel  Administration  fixed  these  prices, 
means  that  some  are  taking  losses  in  free  coal  or  only 
the  low-cost  mines  are  putting  coal  on  the  market.  Both 
are  of  course  true. 

Present  Prices  Not  Up  to  Producers'  Ideas 

Large  producers,  handling  their  own  sales,  are  not 
pushing  sales  except  of  small  lots  for  immediate  use. 
They  are  waiting  for  omens  of  better  demand  before 
trying  to  close  contracts,  for  they  all  have  higher  opin- 
ions of  the  values  of  their  coal  than  the  buyer  in  his 
present  mood. 

Every  one  appreciates  that  production  is  now  less 
each  week  than  consumption.     What  is  taking  place  is 


well  illustrated  by  the  stocks  of  coal  held  by  public 
utilities  in  New  York  City.  The  combined  utility  stocks 
declined  12  per  cent,  from  814,131  tons  in  the  week 
of  Jan.  17  to  718,159  tons  in  the  week  of  Jan.  24.  The 
decrease  was  general  in  all  grades  of  coal,  both  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous,  and  steam  and  gas,  although  the 
largest  drop  was  in  bituminous  gas  coal,  from  79,548 
tons  to  3,120  tons.  As  the  winter  progresses  stocks  held 
by  consumers  will  continue  to  drop,  which  means  that 
demand  will  be  far  less  than  is  actually  burned. 

BITUMINOUS 

Soft-coal  production  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  22  de- 
clined sharply.  For  the  sixth  consecutive  week  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  reports  a  decrease,  the  output  being  estimated 
at  9,139,000  net  tons.  When  compared  with  the  preceding 
week,  this  represents  a  loss  of  797,000  tons. 

Production  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachians 
declined  sharply  in  the  second  week  of  January,  with  an 
output  of  5. 109,000  net  tons.  Compared  with  the  preced- 
ing week  this  was  a  decrease  of  1,395,000  tons,  or  21.4 
per  cent.  For  the  United  States,  bituminous  production 
during  the  same  period  declined  but  827,000  net  tons,  or 
but  7.7  per  cent.  Production  in  this  important  Eastern 
territory  was  nearly  22  per  cent  below  the  1920  average 
while  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole  represented  a  drop  of 
but  16  per  cent,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  this  section 
is  carrying  more  than  its  share  of  losses  from  "no  market." 

All  markets  were  inactive  during  the  past  week.     There 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal' 
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was  no  improvement  in  demand  and  what  little  spot  coal 
was  sold  moved  at  buyers',  prices.  Authoritative  quota- 
tions are  difficult  to  make,  as  much  depends  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  individual  producer. 

Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  declined  to  103  during  the 
last  week  in  January,  a  drop  of  6  points.  Prices  now 
average  but  3  per  cent  above  the  average  government 
price  established  during  the  war,  although  production  costs 
have  advanced  more  than  40  per  cent  since  those  prices 
were  established.  The  course  of  this  index,  based  on  quota- 
tion for  all  important  coal,  is  shown  for  1920  and  January, 
1921,  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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Relative  upot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  in  United  States  1920- 
1921.  Weekly  spot  prices  on  bituminous  coal  have  been  reduced  to 
compare  with  the  average  government  price  taken  as  100.  The 
result  is  shown  in  this  curve  as  an  index  number  of  spot  prices. 

Coal  is  now  moving  to  lower  Lake  ports  for  loading 
in  storage  boats  and  railroads  are  urging  an  early  start 
to  offset  any  possible  losses  from  car  shortage  later  in 
the  season.  Another  contract  has  just  been  made  involv- 
ing 100,000  tons  for  Lake  movement  at  $3.50.  Despite 
the  sluggish  industrial  situation  the  outlook  for  Northwest- 
ern business  this  season  is  considered  fairly  good. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  was  maintained  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  January,  when  4,062  cars  were 
forwarded  through  the  five  rail  gateways. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS    COAL 

Total  bituminou.^,  including  coal  coked 

. 1920-1921 I9l9-192aj 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  \Seek  to  Date 

Jan.  8/> 10,763,000     432,003,000      11,323.000     364,904.000 

Daily  average 1,794,000         1,823,000       1,887,000  1,533.000 

.Jan.  156 9,936,000     441,940,000     11.507,000     376.411,000 

Uailyaverage 1,656,000         1,819,000       1.918,000         1,550.000 

.Jan.  22c 9,139,000     451,079,000     10.464,000     386.875,000 

Daily  average 1,523,000         1,812,000       1,744.000  1,554.000 

(a)  LefMi  two  days'  production  during  first  week  in  .■\pril  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years,  (h)  Revi-ed  from  last  report, 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 

. 1921 . 1920 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date 

Jan.  8 1,793,000       69,919,000       1,846,000       72.066,000 

Jan.  15 1,895,000       71,814,000       1,847,000       73.913,000 

Jan.  22 1,819,000       73,633,000        1,757,000       75,670.000 

(a)  Less  two  days'  production  during  first  week  of  April,  to  equalize 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  two  years. 

BEEHIVE   COKE 

United  States  Total 

•> ■  ■  W*66lc  Ended  . 

Jan.  22'         Jan.  15'*  Jan.  24  1921  1920i 

1921  1921  1920  to  Date  to  Date 

257,000         260,000  436,000        788,000  1,309,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (')  Revised  from  la.st  report,  (r)  Le-*=  two 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  the  two  years. 


TIDEWATER 

Piers  are  clogged  with  coal  and  spot  buying  for  export 
has  practically  disappeared.  Some  bunker  coal  is  moving, 
but  not  in  normal  quantities.  While  official  figures  are 
not  yet  available  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  23,  preliminary 
reports  indicate  a  sharp  decline  in  overseas  movement. 
Hampton  Roads  dumpings  dropped  30  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 60,000  tons.  Freight  rates  also  are  declining  to 
new  low  levels. 

ANTHRACITE 

While  in  good  volume,  production  declined  slightly  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  22.  The  output  was  estimated  at 
1819,000  net  tons,  a  loss  of  76,000  tons  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  week.  The  domestic  call  is  steady,  but 
steam  sizes  are  hard  to  move  and  in  many  instances  are 
being  stored.  Quotations  for  independent  domestic  remain 
unchanged. 


In  the  issue  of  .Tan.  20  the  diagram  on  page  144  covered  West- 
ern Kentucky  spot  prices  instead  of  Springfield  District,  Central 
Illino-s. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mine; 


Coal 
Low-Volatile, 


Market  Quoted 
Eastern 


Pocahontas  mine  run.   . .   Columbus.. . . 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus., , . 

Pocahontas  mine  run.. . .   Chicago 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 

Pocahontas  mine  run.   . .    Boston* 

Pool  1 New   York  . . . 

Pool  I Philadelphia. 

Pool  1 Baltimore.. .  . 

Clearfields  mine  run Boston 

Somersets  mine  run Boston 

Pools  10,11 New  York 

Pools  10,  11 Baltimore 

Pools  10,  11 Philadelphia. 

Pool  18 New  York 

Pool  18 Philadelphia.. 

Pool  18 Baltimore.. .  . 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pittsburgh  mine  run.  .  ,  .  Pittsburgh. . . 

Pittsburgh  sc'd,  gas.  .  .  .  Pittsburgh, . , 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus., . . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus., . . 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus.. . , 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Pittsbu  gh  No,  8  mine 

run Cleveland 


Gov't 
Price 

$2.35 
2.60 
2,35 
2.60 


2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.95 
2  95 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


2  35 
2  35 


70 
95 
50 
75 


Dec.  27, 
1920 

$5  63 
5.85 

4  75 
6  65 
8.00 

5  00 
5  25 
5.15 
3.75 
4.50 
3  40 


3  90 
2  50 

2  45 

3  40 


2  75 


15 
90 
40 
50 
50 


Jan.  24, 
1921 


$4  00 


85 
75 
50 
85 
00 
00 


4.00 
2.85 
3  65 
3  00 

3  60 
2  25 
2  25 
2  25 


50 
25 
90 
90 
50 
00 


2.35 


3  00 


2  60 


Feb.  1,  Gov't  Dec   27,  Ja><    24.  Feb.  1. 

1921t  Coal                      Market  Qu)trd  Price  1920  1921  192lt 

Pittsburgh  No.  Slump...   Cleveland  $2.60  $3  85  $3.75  $3  75 

.;   -:  Pool34(54,64> Pyiadclphia  2.50  2.75  2.40  i  So 

6  25  Pool34(54,64) New  York  2   50  2  50  2  25  2.25 

2  75  Pool34(54,64) Baltimore  2.50  2  60  2.25  2.25 

a  00  Midwest 

S.7o  Franklin,  111.  minerun...   Chicago  2.35  3  4P  2  75  2.75 

i.60  Franklin,  111.  lump Chicago  2.55  4  25  3.80  3.80 

3.S5  Central  111.  mine  run Chicago  2.35  2.50  2.25  S.lo 

«.75  Central  111.  lump Chicago  2.55  3.75  3.25  i.lo 

,?..i5  Ind.  4th  Vein,  mine  run..   Chicago  2  35  3  25  2.50  S.15 

.'.7')  Ind.  4th  Vein,  lump Chicago  2  55  4  40  3  60  S.SS 

2.80  Ind.  5th  Vein,  mine  run..   Chicago  2  35  2   50  2  40  3.  In 

2.  SO  Ind.  5th  Vein,  lump Chicago  2  55  4  25  3  55  S.IO 

2.10  Standard  mine  run St.  Louis  2.35  2    15  2  00  2  00 

^.15  Standard  lump St.  Louis  2.55  ...  2  59  J  .ij 

S.IO  West  Kentucky  minerun  Louisville  2  35  2  75  2   35  2  St 

West  Kentucky  lump. .     Louisville  2  60  ....  4  00  j.95 

2  50  South 

W^.  Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham  2.45  3  25  3.25  S.OO 

~oo  Big  Seam  lump Birmingham  2  75  .  ....  3.50 

*  °"^  S.E.  Kentuckv  mine  run   Louisville  3  00  3  40  2.70  2.70 

~'ty.  S.E.  Kentuckv  lump,...   Louisville  3.25  5.50  5.25  o.OO 
3.85 

*  Gra^s  tons,  f.o.b,  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

S.oO  t  .\dvance  over  previous  week  siiown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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New  Soft  Spots  Disclosed  —  Current 
Quotations  Have  Bearing  on  Contract 
Inquiry  —  Distress  Coal  Still  Heard 
from  at  Tide  —  Hampton  Roads  Prices 
Slump. 

Bituminous — New  low  prices  are  the 
only  developments  this  week.  As  buy- 
ers are  canvassed  it  is  all  the  more  evi- 
dent how  very  large  are  present  stocks. 
Retail  dealers  as  well  as  steam  users 
who  had  coal  due  them  on  contract  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1921  chose  in 
many  cases  to  take  it  before  cold 
weather  and  the  result  is  that  the  re- 
serves now  on  hand  will  not  pennit 
spot  purchases  in  any  but  light  volume 
for  several  weeks  to  come.  It  is  noth- 
ing unusual  for  a  mill  to  have  5  months 
supply  and  until  the  general  business 
situation  improves  and  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  increased  there  can  only  be 
a  sluggish  market  for  steam  grades. 

With  free  offerings  of  fair  coals  from 
central  Pennsylvania  at  $2.50  or  even 
less  it  is  only  natural  there  should  be 
very  little  interest  in  contracts  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.  Another  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  extent  to  which, 
coastwise  freights  and  prices  at  the 
loading  piers  are  weakening,  thereby 
causing  buyers  to  inquire  whether  1921 
may  not  be  a  year  for  taking  coal  by 
the  water  route.  It  has  already  got  to 
a  point  where  Lowell,  for  instance,  will 
be  debatable  ground.  Last  year  the 
reliable  rail  shippers  had  very  much 
the  inside  of  Tidewater  agencies,  but 
for  the  coming  season  it  looks  to  be  an 
open  question.  There  is  a  great  sur- 
plus of  water  transportation  and  every 
indication  that  rates  will  be  on  a 
moderate  basis. 

About  the  only  contracts  understood 
to  have  been  made  thus  far  are  those 
where  the  consumer  has  deliberately 
sought  the  producer.  In  such  cases,  on 
special  coals,  the  range  is  quoted  $4@ 
$4.50,    depending    upon    the    gi-ade. 

At  J)  11  Tidewater  piers  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  forced  sales,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  just  where  the  bottom 
is.  The  number  of  buyers  in  position 
to  avail  themselves  of  bai-gains  is  small 
and  they  have  the  price  situation  largely 
in  their  own  hands.  ConsiderabU 
groups  of  mines  in  the  Fairmont  region 
are  closed  and  others  in  Somer.sol  and 
central  Pennsylvania  are  adopting  the 
same  measures.  Only  by  suspension  of 
mining  by  those  who  have  no  orders  can 
the  market  be  protected  from  demoral- 
ization. 

Smokeless  operators  are  now  rigidly 
curtailing  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  the 
visible  supply  at  the  piers.  At  the  three 


Hampton  Roads  terminals  on  Jan.  24 
there  was  an  aggregate  surplus  of 
392,000  tons!  This  means  the  excess 
coal  over  boats  waiting.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  sales  have  been 
rumored  as  low  as  $5.40  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads,  a  figure  that  nets 
less  than  $2.60  per  gross  ton  at  the 
mines  for  Pocahontas  and  New  River. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale   range    about   as   follows: 


mines,   per  net 


F.o.b. 

ton 
F.o.b.       Philadelphia, 

per  gross  ton 

F.o.b.  New  York,  per 

gross  ton 5 


Clearfields 
$2,00@$3.25 
4.90@   6.35 
40®   6.85 

Boston,     New 


Cambrias  and 

Somersets 

$2.75@$4.00 
5.75®  7.15 
6.25®  7.65 
River     and 


On     cars 

Pocahontas    have    been    quoted    $8.75@ 
$10.50. 

Anthracite — There  is  no  question  now 
that  domestic  sizes  are  coming  forwai'd 
in  much  better  volume.  The  prices 
charged  by  "independent"  shippers 
have  receded  to  the  vicinity  of  $10,  and 
the  old-line  companies  are  in  position 
to  deal  out  more  liberally  egg  and 
stove,  the  sizes  most  in  demand. 


Tidewater — East 


PHILADELPHIA 

Cold  Weather  Continues  —  Anthracite 
Consumption  Heavy  —  Moderate  hut 
Adequate  Receipts — Steam  Sizes  Quiet 
—  Bituminous  in  Meager  Demand  — 
Many  Mines  Closed — Low  Mark  Seems 
Reached. 

Anthracite — Another  cold  snap  with 
almost  zero  temperatures,  has  again 
served  to  remind  the  trade  that  there  is 
still  much  opportunity  for  real  winter 
weather.     For  the  last  two  weeks  the 


temperature  has  actually  been  below 
the  average  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  the  absence  of  snow  has  cx^eated  the 
impression  that  conditions  were  but 
ordinary.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
much  burning  of  coal  and  retailers  have 
received  many  requests  for  replenish- 
ment of  stocks.  Dealers  generally  re- 
port that  they  pi-actically  are  up  with 
their  orders  and  that  business  is  now 
centered  on  what  comes  in  from  day 
to  day. 

As  to  the  sizes  in  active  demand, 
stove  and  nut  have  lost  none  of  their 
popularity.  If  there  is  any  easing  off 
it  is  in  egg  coal,  but  most  dealers  are 
glad  to  get,  even  this  size,  as  consump- 
tion will  be  quite  heavy,  as  is  usual, 
from  this  time  right  into  spring.  Pea 
is  the  only  size  that  shows  much  ten- 
dency to  drag  and  there  are  fair  stocks 
of  this  on  hand. 

Receipts  during  the  past  week  have 
hardly  been  up  to  the  average  of  the 
winter  so  far.  There  is  a  report  in  cir- 
culation that  with  good  navigation  con- 
ditions continuing  to  prevail  heavy 
shipments  are  being  made  to  Tide  for 
Eastern  points  and  this  has  affected  the 
local  trade. 

The  trade  is  now  anxiously  looking 
towai-d  spring  and  the  price  conditions 
which  may  rule  at  that  time.  While 
some  expect  that  the  companies  may 
make  a  spring  reduction  of  50c.,  there 
are  others  who  look  to  see  present 
prices  remain.  They  base  this  predic- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  companies  can 
hardly  get  out  of  making  a  reduction 
on  steam  sizes,  for  with  bituminous  at 
a  low  level  they  cannot  hope  to  get 
$4.25  for  buckwheat.  They  reason  from 
this  that  thfe  cut  will  be  on  the  steam 
sizes  and  prepared  coals  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden. 

Steam  sizes  are  still  very  quiet  and 
while  there  is  an  occasional  report  of 
some  improvement,  we  believe  on  the 
whole  the  steam  coals  are  giving  pro- 
ducers some  anxious  moments.  Buck- 
wheat is  being  taken  in  heavy  volume, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  to  be  had  and 
smaller  shippers  are  glad  to  get  $3.75 
for  some  of  this  size.  Rice  is  moving 
fairly  well,  but  barley  is  hopeless,  and 


Average  Cost  Per  Net  Ton,  Including  Freight,  of  Coal 
Consumed  by  Locomotives  in  Road  Service 

(As  reported  by  the  Interstate  Coniincroo  Coniniis-siont 

. Month 

1919 1920 

Region  July       Aug.      Sept.      Oct.         Ni  v.  July      Aug.     Sept.      Oct.         Nov. 

.Mew  England $5.26    $5  01     $5  30    $5  59        $5.03  $9  49    $9  57    $8  84    $7  84       $9  52 

GreatLakes 3.12      3  05      3  27      3  34         3.54  4  33      4  58      5  23      4  32         5  30 

Ohio,  Indiana— Allegheny     2.50      2.64      2  75      2  75         3  00  3  92      4  28      4  24      3  71  4  77 

Poc.ihontas 2  45      2  65      2  59      2  62  2  90  4  06      4  48      4  38      3  62  4  74 

Southern 3.06      3.02      2  91       3    14  3  23  3  97      4  42      4   15       3  78         4  61 

Morthwestern 3.75       3  72      3  43      3  70  3  79  4  38      4  79      4  43      4  22  4  96 

Central  Western 2.98      3.01       2  85      2  97  3   53  3  51       3  57       3  57       3  43  3   59 

Southwestern 3  45       3  34       3  32      3  47  4   12  3  77       4  48      4   39      4  08  4  31 

ALL  REGIONS 3.12      3.11       3    10      3  24  3  48  4  25      4  56      4  54      4  05  4  82 

. ^ ■  Cumulative  from  Beginning  of  the  Year 

1919 1920 

Rf^gion  July      Aug.      Sept.      Oct.         N  v  July     Aug.      Sept.     Oct.  Nov. 

New  England $5  82    $5.76    $5.67    $4  99       $5.54  $7  38    $7.75    $7  72    $9  21        J8  00 

Great  Lnkcs 3.40      3.35      3.35      3  25  3  35  4  00      4  07      4  20      5   28  4.41 

Ohio,  Indiana— Allegheny     2  77      2.75      2.76      2  74  2  78  3  40      3.59      3  62      4  54  3.82 

Pocahontas 2.60      2.60      2  60      2  81  2  65  3.26      3.42      3  52      4  46         3.74 

Southern 3.24      3  20      3.15      3  00         3   15  3.51       3.58      3  69      4  52         3  25 

Northwestern 3  86      3  83      3  49      3.63  3  71  4  07      4.18      4.04      4  86         4  09 

Cciitnil  Western 3.04      3.03      2  97      2.94  3  03  3   37       3  39      3.38      3  82  3.45 

Southwostern 3.54      3.49      3  47       3.40  3   55  3  93      4  01       4  08      4   36  4   13 

ALL  REGIONS 3.32      3.28      3.21       3.16         3  26  3  80      3  91       3  95      4  77         4  10 
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a  Kood   deal   of  both  sizes   is  going   in 
storage. 

Bituminous — To  be  quite  frank,  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  market  has 
disappeared.  The  consumer  is  not  at 
all  desirous  of  buying  and  it  is  only 
the  very  small  user,  who  comes  along 
with  an  order  for  a  car  or  two  just  as 
he  needs  it,  that  makes  any  quotations 
necessary. 

With  the  curtailment  of  railroad 
movement,  another  outlet  for  coal  is 
diminished,  with  the  result  that  mines 
are  idle  for  a  large  portion  of  each 
week.  The  big  interests  are  convinced 
that  they  must  mark  time  and  that  the 
mere  cutting  of  prices  will  not  make 
business.  There  are  som.e  shippers  who 
are  offering  coal  at  prices  which  appear 
to  be  less  than  cost  of  production. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  offer  a  list  of  market  prices,  as  much 
depends  on  the  disposition  of  the 
individual  producer. 

Some  of  the  very  best  coals  have  been 
offered  at  $4.25  per  net  ton  mines  and 
also  as  low  as  $3.50.  Probably  the  most 
sales  have  been  made  of  Pool  9  and 
figures  on  this  grade  run  $3.10(a)$3.50. 
We  have  heard  Pool  10  offered  $2.75@ 
$3  and  Pool  11  $2.25@$2.50.  There  are 
also  frequent  instances  of  coal  being 
offered  as  much  as  75c.  under  any  of  the 
above  prices.  Usually  these  can  be 
traced  to  cases  of  coal  refused  on 
account  of  preparation,  as  the  consumer 
is  becoming  extremely  particular  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  coal  he  buys 
these   days. 

Coke — The  market  for  coke  is  inac- 
tive, with  foundry  grades  offered  at 
$6.75  and  furnace  $5.50. 


NEW  YORK 

Strong  Domestic  Demand  Continues — 
Steam  Sizes  Becoming  More  Burden- 
some —  Bituminous  Market  Inactive  — 
Quotations  Low — Some  Contract  Nego- 
tiations. 

Anthracite — With  half  of  the  winter 
{^one  the  demand  for  domestic  contin- 
ues strong.  There  is  no  surplus  and 
dealers  expect  to  begin  the  new  coal 
year  bins  practically  empty.  The 
demand  for  independent  coals  was 
strengthened  considerably  by  the  par- 
tial suspension  of  operations  by  two 
large  producers  due  to  labor  troubles 
and  t!iis  probably  accounts  for  thd 
steadiness  of  the  market.  Fresh  mined 
independent  domestic  is  strong  at 
$10.50,  while  washery  stove  and  chest- 
nut sizes  are  quoted  $7.60  by  some  of 
the   producers. 

Dealers  do  not  look  for  any  great 
rush  of  business  and  believe  that  ordi- 
nary production  will  take  care  of  all 
requirements.  Many  prefer  to  keep 
their  stocks  within  necessities  by  pur- 
chasing company  coal  rather  than  to 
load  up  with  independent  coals  at  their 
present   quotations. 

Steam  coals  are  becoming  harder  to 
move.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
undertaken  to  store  these  sizes.  Lower 
quotations  are  being  heard  for  inde- 
pendent steam  coal.  Buckwheat  was 
quoted  $3.25@$3.65;  rice  $2.50(S)$3  and 


barley  as  low  as  $1.  In  the  harbor 
loaded  boats  of  buckwheat  were  being 
held  around  $6.25  and  rice  at  $4.50. 
Many  boats  loaded  with  barley  were 
said  to  be  afloat.  At  one  of  the  docks 
an  embargo  was  placed  against  further 
shipments  of  this  size  except  on  permit. 

Bituminous — That  the  worst  is  over 
is  the  belief  of  many  tradesman  Hopes 
are  now  entertained  for  business  recov- 
ery and  with  it  stronger  prices.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  coal  at  the  local 
docks. 

WShlle  plenty  of  coal  is  coming  for- 
ward to  meet  all  requirements,  some 
operators  are  using  a  little  more  care 
in  sending  coal  to  Tidewater,  not  for- 
warding it  unless  there  is  an  order  al- 
ready booked.  The  slight  improvement 
noticeable  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
closing    of   many    mines. 

Contract  inquiries  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  re- 
garded merely  as  "feelers."  Inquiry  as 
to  what  might  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  contract  prices  has  brought  many 
quotations  ranging  $3@$4.50,  but  the 
majority  seemed  to  think  the  range 
would  be  $3.50@$4. 

Reports  indicate  that  buying  among 
the  Canadians  is  more  brisk  than  in 
this  market.  Many  manufacturers 
are  still  buying  good-sized  tonnages  at 
present    prices. 

Embargo  orders  have  been  in  force 
at  several  piers  during  the  week  but 
they  were  short-lived.  Loaded  boats 
were  plentiful  while  small  empty  boats 
were  at  times  hard  to  pick  up. 

Bunker  trade  is  quiet  while  the  ex- 
port demand  is  not  expected  to  pick 
up  for  some  months.  There  were  com- 
paratively few  changes  in  mine  quota- 
tions. The  following  show  about  the 
range  for  spot  shipments:  Pool  1, 
S3.50(a)$4;  Pool  9,  $3.25@$3.75;  Pool  71, 
$3.25(a)$3.50;  Pool  10,  $2.75@$3;  Pool 
11,  $2.50(a)$2.75;  Pool  18,  $2@$2.35  and 
Pool  34  from  $2.25  up.  A  quotation 
for  Pittsburg  Gas  coal  was  heard  at 
$3.75@$4.00. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  this  harbor  ranged 
about  as  follows:  Pools  1  and  71.J 
$6.25@$6.75;  Pool  9,  $6@$6.25;  Pool 
10,  $5.75@$6  and  Pool  11,  $5.25@$5.50. 


BALTIMORE 

Flat  and  Listless  Market — Export  and 
Home  Trading  Equally  Light  —  Hard 
Coal  Shipments  Less. 

Bituminous — All  grades  of  soft  coal 
are  in  poor  demand,  and  the  market  is 
most  listless  and  flat.  At  home  the  in- 
dustrial situation  is  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory and  consumers  are  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth,  despite  the  low  price  of 
both  steam  and  gas  coals. 

There  has  been  no  further  recession 
in  price  of  steam  coals,  the  bottom  of 
the  range  that  allows  continued  pro- 
duction at  any  sort  of  a  nrofit  having 
been  reached.  Best  grades  are  still 
offered  freely  at  $3@$3.25  f.o.b.  mines 
per  net  ton.  Lower  class  fuels  range 
all  the  way  dowTi  to  $2,  with  small  pro- 
duction and  but  few  takers.  Gas  "oals 
are   possibly   a    little   sti'onger   for   the 


best  grades.  Specialized  screened  coal.-: 
that  have  recently  sold  down  to  $2.50«g, 
$2.75  are  now  generally  around  $2.85(5^ 
$2.95.  Mine  run  is  offering  around 
$2.25(S)$2..50. 

Export  movement  continues  light,  the 
month's  shipments  at  this  port  of  cargo 
coal  to  Jan.  27  having  been  139,718 
tons,  with  15,397  tons  taken  in  bunker. 
When  the  piers  here  dump  over  300 
cars  a  day  now  they  are  doing  good 
business.  The  daily  reserve  at  the  pool 
is  now  around  2,000 <5'2,.500  cars  on  all 
roads.  Car  supply  continues  100  per 
cent.  Daily  loadir.g;<  on  the  B.  &  0. 
are  averaging  2,000@ 2,500  cars. 

Anthracite — Failure  of  real  winter  to 
linger  when  it  blows  into  this  section  is 
holding  down  consumption  of  hard  coal. 
Demand  is  but  average  now  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  indicating  a  practical 
catching  up  on  deliveries  by  coal  com- 
panies. Receipts  for  January  will  fall 
much  below  tho.se  of  December,  as  up 
to  Jan.  23  the  decrease  was  533  cars, 
only  819  cars  having  been  received 
against  1,352  cars  in  the  same  number 
of  days  in  December. 

The  fall  in  demand  for  hard  coal  and 
the  more  liberal  supply  here  is  not 
causing  conditions  for  the  retailer  that 
would  warrant  his  cutting  prices.  It 
has  been  figured  out  that  the  present 
average  margin  of  gross  profit  on  Xo. 
1,  or  broken  is  $2.45;  on  No.  2,  egg, 
$2.45;  on  No.  3,  stove,  $2.61;  on  No.  4. 
chestnut,  $2.60  and  on  pea  coal  $2.62. 
As  high  as  $3  a  gross  ton  margin  of 
profit  was  allowed  by  the  government 
in  regulation  days. 


BUFFALO 

No  Improvement  in  Bituminous — Ship- 
pers Much  Disturbed  Over  Activities 
in  Washington  —  Considerably  More 
Coal  Than  Needed — Anthi-acite  Becom- 
ing Plentiful. 

Bituminous — Weakness  in  the  trade 
continues  in  full  force.  Some  shippers 
are  still  reporting  lower  prices.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  indifference  of  con- 
sumers that  is  making  the  most  trouble. 
Many  of  them  are  unable  to  store  any 
more  coal  and  can  buy  only  as  they  use 
it. 

Efforts  of  certain  people  in  Congress 
to  weed  out  the  jobbers  naturally  ex- 
cite this  trade,  as  it  is  a  jobbing  center 
and  no  other  city  of  this  size  would  be 
as  much  injured  as  Buffalo.  When  the 
government  concludes  to  let  the  coal 
ti'ade  take  care  pf  itself,  as  it  does  other 
necessities,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
country. 

Car  movement  continues  at  its  best. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  the  slack 
prices  of  bituminous  coal.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  a  continuation  of  the 
prompt  service.  So  everything  seems 
to  bo  against  the  coal  trade,  from  a 
blundering   senator  to   the   weather. 

There  are  often  many  cars  of  un- 
sold coal  on  track  and  they  hurt  the 
trade  seriously.  Shippers  always  de- 
clare that  they  will  not  get  caught  a 
second  time,  but  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
getting  the  cars  off  or  shutting  down. 

Prices  range  about  at  $3.75  for  You- 
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ghiogheny  gas,  $3.25  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump,  $2.75  for  all  mine  run  and 
$2.25  for  slack,  mine  quotations. 

Anthracite — The  supply  increases  and 
consumers  gradually  drop  off.  There 
has  been  no  really  insistent  demand 
lately,  so  that  the  trade  is  feeling  easy. 
Such  conditions  have  changed  much 
of  late.  An  anthracite  shipper  is  now 
always  eager  to  cut  down  the  demand 
in  any  way  and  is  as  sorry  as  anyone 
that  the  natural-gas  supply  is  running 
down   so  fast. 

As  a  rule  nobody  will  now  pay  any 
premium  on  independent  anthracite, 
though  a  dollar  or  two  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained. The  regular  retail  price  to  the 
curb  is  now  as  it  was  fixed  last  fall,  $13 
for  furnace  sizes  and  $13.25  for  stove 
and    chestnut. 

Coke — Demand  continues  light.  Fur- 
naces have  pretty  large  stocks  on  hand 
and  as  they  are  running  at  a  slow 
rate,  with  no  actual  accumulation  of 
orders,  the  purchases  outside  of  con- 
tracts are  not  large.  Jobbers  quote 
best  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry  at 
$7.25,  with  48-hour  furnace  at  $5.25, 
off -grades  and  stock  at  $5,  and  domes- 
tic sizes  at  $7. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Unseasonable  Weather  and  Inactive 
Market  Continue  —  All-Rail  Coal  De- 
moralized— Plans  for  New  Season. 

The  coal  business  seems  to  have  no 
friends  anywhere.  The  weather  man 
failed  to  give  seasonable  weather.  Leg- 
islative committees  are  lying  in  wait  to 
investigate  it  from  the  dawn  of  creation 
to  date.  Others  are  planning  bills  to 
harass  everybody  who  has  the  slightest 
to  do  with  the  business.  No  one 
seems  to  believe  that  anyone  in  the 
business  has  any  sentiments  of  ordinary 
humanity.  Buyers  won't  buy.  The  mar- 
ket won't  support  anything,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

There  is  nothing  in  view  but  a  hope 
to  get  on  a  new  level  for  the  spring. 
Plans  are  already  being  laid  for  the  new 
season.  The  present  winter  is  hopeless 
but  perhaps  something  can  be  done  in 
the  coming  season  to  avert  further 
troubles.  In  hoping  for  this,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  extra  costs 
which  additional  freight  charges  have 
made.  People  think  of  coal  on  a  differ- 
ent level  from  almost  any  other  com- 
modity. They  admit  the  additional  cost 
due  to  heavier  freight  charges  on 
everything  else,  but  upon  the  bulkiest 
and  heaviest  purchases  made,  they 
think  in  the  old  terms  of  pre-war  tmie. 

But  after  all,  if  the  transportation 
streams  can  be  kept  open  there  will  be 
a  marked  difference  in  the  coal  situation 
and  in  the  costs.  The  reaction  which 
followed  a  return  to  reasonable  car 
movements  accounts  for  the  depression 
in  the  market. 

Soft  coals,  except  prepared  sizes, 
have    suffered    a    general    slump,    and 


there  is  a  scattered  range  of  prices 
among  the  different  companies  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  name  a 
going  market.  All-rail  coal  has  been 
fairly  demoralized,  with  demurrage  coal 
from  time  to  time  leaving  the  spot 
market  almost  unquotable.  Screenings 
have  suffered  worse  than  anything  else. 
Hard  coal  has  maintained  itself  well  on 
all  ordinary  sizes,  but  the  smaller  sizes 
have  softened,  and  all-rail  buckwheat 
and  pea  have  sold  down  from  $1  to  $3. 


MILWAUKEE 

Market  Dull  and  Uninteresting — Prices 
of  Soft  Coal  Being  Cut — Suits  Result- 
ing from  Recent  Stringency. 

Weather  conditions  still  maintain  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  coal 
mai'ket.  Demand  is  slow  and  the  drain 
on  stocks  correspondingly  light.  Stove 
size  anthracite  is  sold  out,  but  there 
is  sufficient  egg  and  nut  to  last.  The 
soft  coal  market  is  gradually  becoming 
honeycombed  as  to  price. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  is  a  dnag  on 
the  market  and  the  buyer  has  the  whip 
end  in  bargaining,  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  ruling  price  schedule, 
but  it  is  evident  that  cuts  are  being 
made  on  both  Eastern  and  Western 
grades.  Pittsburgh  and  Hocking  pile 
run  is  listed  at  $10.25,  but  a  sale  was 
made  this  week  for  delivery  up-state  at 
$9.98,  which  pr  ce  also  absorbs  a  freight 
1  ate  of  $1.35,  leaving  $8.63  as  the  f.o.b. 
yard  price. 

The  City  of  Milwaukee  invited  bids  on 
?00  000  tons  of  coal  for  city  institutions. 
Ihe  lowest  bidder  asked  $16.20  for 
nrthracite.  Eastern  coal  with  27,542 
B.t.u.  was  put  at  $9.98,  Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg  and  Hocking  lump  at  $8.45, 
and  Eastern  and  Western  screenings  at 
J6.98  for  coal  with  35,675  B.t.u.  and 
^6.73  for  coal  with  36,991  B.t.u.  All 
bids  may  be  rejected,  as  lower  prices 
are  in  the  air.  Gas  coke  is  advertised 
$13.50@$15,  but  other  byproduct  coke 
is  held  at  $17.25. 


loland  West 


CLEVELAND 

Steam  Declines — Domestic  Better  with 
Cold  Weather — Early  Lakes  Activity — 
Anthracite  Price  Drops. 

Bituminous — Demand  for  domestic 
has  increased  somewhat  because  of  the 
colder  weather,  but  despite  this  fact 
dullness  continues. 

Prices  of  steam  coal  have  declined 
still  further  because  of  the  continued 
lack  of  demand.  Steam  slack  at  the 
mines  is  now  being  sold  $2@$2.50  while 
3-in.  lump  is  going  at  $2.75@$3  and  IJ- 
in.  steam  lump  $3.50@$4.  Domestic 
lump  is  obtainable  at  $3.50@$4.  Re- 
tail domestic  prices  remain  practically 
unchanged,   however. 

The  present  rate  of  production  in 
Ohio  mines  is  scarcely  half  of  normal 
potential  capacity.  More  mines  in 
eastern  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  and  the 
Hocking  valley  have  closed  and  others 
are  operating  on  part  time.  Operators 
are  anxious  to  reduce  production  costs 


but  see  little  hope  of  accomplishing 
this  result  with  wages,  freights  and 
other  charges  at  fixed  levels.  Present 
prices,  it  is  therefore  argued,  are  not 
likely   to   go    much   lower. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  at  Cleveland 
for  the  week  ended  Jan.  22  were  the 
lowest  in  many  weeks,  amounting  to 
1,177  cars  of  industrial  and  458  cars  of 
retail  coal. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Retail 
prices  of  anthracite  dropped  from 
$15.45  to  $14.90.  The  supply  however,  is 
still  limited.  The  market  for  Poca- 
hontas remains  unchanged.  Shoveled 
lump  is  still  difficult  to  obtain  but  re- 
ceipts of  mine  run  are  somewhat  better. 

Lake — Contracts  were  concluded  this 
past  week  for  100,000  tons  for  shipment 
next  season  at  $3.50  a  ton.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  50,000  tons  of  Fair- 
mount  mine  run  and  50,000  tons  of 
Panhandle  3-in.  steam  lump.  Opera- 
tors do  not  consider  the  market  outlook 
in  the  Northwest  particularly  discour- 
aging despite  the  present  industrial  in- 
activity. Loading  of  boats  at  Lake 
ports  is  now  under  way  at  Cleveland, 
Huron  and  Ashtabula  and  boats  are 
wanted  at  Toledo  and  Conneaut.  The 
New  York  Central  has  started  ship- 
ments to  Ashtabula  and  an  early  move- 
ment to  all  Lake  ports  is  expected. 

Following  are  retail  prices  of  coal 
per  net  ton  delivered  in   Cleveland. 

Anthracite — Egg,  grate,  chestnut  and 
stove,  $14.90. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11.90; 
mine  run,  $11. 

Domestic  Bituminous — No.  8  Pitts- 
burgh, $9.30;  West  Virginia  splint, 
$11.75;  Cannel  lump,  $15.75. 

Steam — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack,  $7.50; 
No.  6  and  No.  8  mine  run,  $9;  No.  8 
Mn.  lump,  $8.90. 


CHICAGO 

Retailers  Are  Heavily  Stocked  —  Bar- 
gain Coals  Have  Flooded  the  Market — 
Encouragement  Seen  iyi  Better  Indus- 
trial Outlook. 

All  kinds  and  grades  of  coal  are  in 
little  demand.  On  account  of  the  con- 
tinued unseasonable  weather  the  de- 
mand for  domestic  coals  has  ceased,  and 
with  the  industrial  inactivity  there  is 
no  call  for  steam. 

The  whole  situation  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  coal  is  most  unsatisfactory 
here.  Unemployment  is  on  the  in- 
crease rather  than  on  the  decrease  and 
this  has  a  direct  reflection  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  man  out  of  a  job  does  not 
care  to  put  in  much  coal.  He  is  buying 
just  as  cheaply  as  he  can  and  by  the 
bushel  instead  of  the  ton.  WTiat  fac- 
tories are  in  partial  operation  are  buy- 
ing only  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way,  the 
average  purchase  being  for  one  car. 
Retail  dealers  throughout  the  city  re- 
port that  all  bins  are  loaded  with  coal, 
with  but  small  prospects  of  moving  this 
coal  during  the  next  few  months.  By 
this  outline,  it  can  be  seen  that  con- 
ditions in  Chicago  are  none  to  cheerful. 

Eastern  operators  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  wise 
policy  to  ship  their  coal  to  Chicago  on 
consignment.     Bargains  in  Pocahontas, 
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New  River  and  West  Virginia  splints  as 
well  as  block  coals  from  southeastern 
Kentucky  are  offered  every  day  to  the 
trade  but  it  has  so  much  coal  on  hand 
that  it  is  not  interested  at  any  price. 
A  number  of  dealers  have  told  their 
coal  connections  that  they  could  not 
take  in  any  more  coal  even  if  it  was 
shipped  to  them  for  the  freif?ht. 

There  are  several  men  in  the  coal 
business  in  Chicago,  who  have  been 
operators  of  mines  during  the  last 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  and  these 
men  say  without  hesitation  that  they 
have  never  seen  conditions  as  unsatis- 
factory as  they  are  today. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

No  Improvement  in  Demand  —  Buyers 
Ask  Further  Price  Concessions  —  Pro- 
duction Slowing  Down — Some  Contract 
Inquiries. 

Expectations  have  failed  to  material- 
ize, as  there  has  been  no  improvement 
whatsoever  in  the  Middle  West  coal 
market.  In  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  coal  is  holding  its  own,  when 
compared  with  market  conditions  week 
before  last.  Retailers  are  simply  not 
interested,  and  the  few  manufacturing 
plants  in  operation  are  burning  stor- 
age coal.  Two  great  factors  responsible 
for  the  present  demoralization  of  the 
coal  market  are  first,  the  warm  weather 
which  has  completely  upset  the  domestic 
market,  and  second,  the  industrial  situa- 
tion which  has  brought  about  no  de- 
mand for  steam  coals.  We  have  had 
practically  no  cold  weather  this  winter 
and  unfortunately  for  us,  no  cold 
weather  is  predicted  in  the  immediate 
future.  Some  people  say  that  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  Middle  West 
are  improving  slowly,  but  if  any  such 
improvement  has  materialized,  it  has 
not  as  yet  aflfected  the  local  coal  market. 

Current  demand  for  coal  is  all  on 
"quality  products,"  and  consecjuently 
coals  from  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  Illinois  and  parts  of  Indiana 
have  fallen  off,  the  public  refusing  to 
buy  in  spite  of  material  price  conces- 
sions. There  is  a  very  noticeable  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
bringing  down  the  prices  to  still  lower 
levels.  The  average  purchasing  agent 
appears  willing  to  buy  good  coal,  but 
if  he  places  an  order  he  feels  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  special  price.  This 
situation,  brought  about  during  the  past 
week,  is  responsible  for  the  decided 
slump  in  prices  as  far  as  high-grade 
southern  Illinois  steam  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  said  that  fully  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  coal  sold  in  the  Middle  West 
last  week  was  sold  below  cost. 

This  condition  will  keep  up  just  so 
long,  and  then  the  mines  which  have 
been  taking  this  loss,  will  see  the  utter 
folly  of  continuing  operating  at  such  a 
loss  and  close  down  until  the  market 
improves.  Coal  production  in  the  coun- 
try is  slowing  down  fast  and  it  seems 
that  production  figures  will  go  to  far 
lower  levels  before  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  months.  A  great  many 
operators  have  been  forced  to  sell  their 
steam  sizes  at  a  figure  considerably  be- 
low cost.     They  are  realizing  the  folly 


of  this  procedure  because  if  they  do 
it  much  more,  their  trade  will  expect  a 
contract  at  a  price  considerably  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  Conse- 
quently, far  seeing  operators  are  pre- 
terring  to  close  their  mines  awaiting 
further  developments.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  like  a  well-known 
operator  in  the  Middle  West,  who  dur- 
ing the  lean  years  of  1910  to  1914,  sold 
his  coal  at  cost  or  below  in  order  to 
keep  his  mines  in  operation  and  then 
when  the  market  mended  and  when  the 
prices  of  coal  permitted  operating  at 
a  profit,  found  that  his  properties  were 
nearly  depleted. 

The  only  encouraging  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  increasing  number 
of  inquiries  for  contract  prices  for  the 
coming  year.  While  it  is  true  the  in- 
quiries have  been  numerous,  we  have 
not  heard  of  any  contracts  being  closed, 
as  operators  are  unwilling  to  book  per- 
manent business  based  on  prices  which 
are  current  in  today's   market. 

Railroads  are  transporting  coal  very 
quickly  and  efficiently  and  the  supply  of 
cars  at  practically  all  mines  is  100  per 
cent  or  over.  Labor  is  doing  its  best 
to  produce  cheap  coal,  as  efficiency  of 
all  mine  labor  has  increased  very 
sharply  during  the  past  sixty  days. 

Current  prices  f.o.b.  mines  are  as 
follows: 

Southern  Illinois  (Franklin,  Saline  and 
Williamson  Counties) : 

Prepared  sizes $3.  50(%$4    15 

Mine  run 2.25®   3.25 

Screenings | .  25@   2 .  00 

Springfield  District  (Central  Illinois) : 

Prepared  sizes 2.50®   3  75 

Mine  run 1.80®   2.50 

Screenings | .  00®   2.15 

Northern  Illinois: 

Prepared  sizes 4 .  00®   4.25 

Screenings  (washed) 2 .  50®   3 .  00 

Indiana  (Clinton  and  Linton,  Fourth  Vein) : 

Prepared  sizes 2 .  50®   4.15 

Mine  run I  .  85®   2 .  50 

Screenings 1.25(g   2.25 

Indiana  (Knox  County,  Fifth  Vein) : 

Prepared  sizes 2.40®   3.75 

Mine  run 1.80®   2 .  50 

Screenings 1.00®   2.00 

Pocahontas  and  New  River: 

Prepared  sizes 3.25®  4.50 

Mine  run 2 .  00®  3 .  50 

Southeastern  Kentucky  C  als: 

Block 3.25®  6.00 

Egg 3.75®  4.25 

Hocking  lump 3  25®  3.75 

Smithing • 3  00@  4  50 


ST.    LOUIS 

Warm  Weather  and  "No  Market" 
Bring  Coal  to  a  St-andstill  —  Railroads 
Using  Storage  Supplies  —  Standard 
Prices  Have  Upset  the  Market. 

Warm  weather  continues,  with  the 
result  that  the  domestic  demand  is  al- 
most nothing.  The  demand  for  steam 
coal  is  negligible.  Screenings  have 
sold  as  low  as  75c.  in  the  past  week 
from  the  Standard  field.  Mine  run  has 
been  offered  on  a  contract  to  a  railroad 
as  low  as  $1.85  for  a  year,  and  lump 
coal  has  been  freely  offered  at  $2.10, 
with  egg  and  nut  at  about  the  same. 
These  prices  are  the  bottom.  The  pre- 
vailing prices  range  anysvhere  from 
25c.  to  50c.  higher,  but  there  is  no 
buying.  Railroad  tonnage  has  gone 
down  considerably  in  the  past  ten  days. 
Many  roads  are  now  picking  up  some 


of  their  storage  chhI.  There  is  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  amon^  the 
miners  on  account  of  the  poor  working 
time   offered. 

Several  northern  and  eastern  com- 
panies who  have  the  output  of  local 
mines  at  high  prices  are  taking  heavy 
losses  daily,  as  the  mines  must  work 
and  the  coal  must  move  at  some  price. 
Some  of  these  companies  are  located  as 
far  east  as  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  came  into  the  Illinois  market  last 
fall  when  prices  were  at  the  pinnacle. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  conditions  were 
so  bad  the  past  week  that  the  price  on 
domestic  sizes  was  cut  from  $4  to  $.3.50. 
There  has  been  a  surplus  of  steam 
&izes  on  the  market  that  are  piling  up 
at  the  mine.  The  operators  cannot  af- 
ford to  sell  them  at  anything  like  the 
prices  prevailing  in  the  Standard  field. 
Mines  are  working  one  to  two  days  a 
week  on  domestic  and  as  much  as 
three  days  on  railroad  coal. 

In  the  Duquoin  field  the  association 
mines  are  working  fairly  well,  averag- 
ing 3  to  4  days  a  week,  all  told.  Other 
mines  are  having  a  hard  time  working 
1  and  2  days  a  week.  Prices  by  some 
of  these  operators  go  as  low  as  $3  on 
domestic  sizes  and  $1.25  on  steam. 

In  the  Carterville  field  circular  prices 
by  the  more  responsible  operators  are 
pretty  well  maintained.  These  prices 
range  about  $4(a)$4.15  on  domestic  sizes. 
There  has  been  a  slight  break  at  times 
in  the  price  of  mine  run  and  screen- 
ings, but  they  held  up  pretty  well,  with 
mine  run  about  $3,  and  screenings  $2@ 
$2.25.  Independent  operators  have, 
however,  sold  coal  as  low  as  $3.25  on 
domestic,  mine  run  $2.50  and  screen- 
ings considerably  under  $2.  Railroad 
tonnage  continues  pretty  fair. 

In  St.  Louis  proper  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  retail  price  situat'on. 

No  anthracite,  smokeless,  or  Arkan- 
sas coals  are  moving  in,  there  being 
no  demand   for   high   priced   fuel. 


COLUMBUS 

Trade  Still  Quiet  —  Better  Domestic 
Tone  —  Mine  Operations  Continue  to 
Shoiv  Reductions. 

There  is  no  outstanding  feature  t  ^ 
the  Ohio  coal  trade  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  improvement  in  the  tone. 
Operators  and  jobbers  unite  in  saying 
that  there  is  not  so  much  offering  as 
formerly  and  extremely  low  prices  are 
not  frequently  heard.  With  a  large 
number  of  operations  closed  down  there 
is  little  consignment  coal  produced.  But 
there  is  no  marked  tendency  toward 
higher  levels. 

Domestic  trade  is  showing  a  little 
more  strength.  Retailers  are  still  slow 
in  placing  orders  and  are  doing  con- 
siderable shopping.  This  method  of 
buying  is  expected  to  prevail  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  as  sufficient 
coal  is  now  assured.  A  cold  spell  would 
stimulate  the  trade  but  the  time  for 
much  increased  activity  is  about  over. 
Retail  prices  are  maintained  at  the 
levels  which  prevailed  last  week. 

Production  is  falling  off  rapidly  and 
is  now  about  25  per  cent  of  capacity 
and  20  per  cent  of  normal  on  the  aver- 
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age  over  the  state.  The  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange  reported  production  for 
the  week  ended  Jan.  15  at  186,214  tons 
out  of  a  capacity  of  601,371  tons.  In 
all  379  mines  reported.  Of  the  short- 
age of  415,157  tons,  no  market  caused 
312,674  tons. 

Steam  business  is  extremely  inactive 
and  little  hope  for  improvement  is  ex- 
pected until  around  April  1.  Manufac- 
turing concerns  are  slow  in  resuming 
and  in  many  cases  reserve  stocks  are 
being  used  in  preference  to  entering  the 
market.  Railroads  are  taking  only  a 
small  tonnage. 

Prices  of  the  principal  coals  used  in 
Ohio  at  the   mines  are; 

HockiDg  lump HU9,^i  §2 

Hocking  mine  run f ^  "u®  j  'j^ 

Hocking  screenings 1  •  50®    1 .  75 

Pomeroylump 4.00®   4.25 

Pomeroy  mine-run 2 .  35®   2 .  75 

Pomeroy  screenings 1.50®   2 .  00 

V/est  Virginia  splints  lump 4.50®   5 .  00 

West  Virginia  mine  run 2 .  50®  3.00 

West  Virginia  screenings 1.50®  2. 00 

Pocahcmtas  lump 6.25®   7.00 

Kentucky  lum  3 4  50  uj   5  25 


DETROIT 

All  Buying  Is  in  Small  Volume — Con- 
tract Shipments  Have  Been  Reduced  to 
a  Mhmnum — Prices  on  Lower  Level. 

Reflecting  the  depression  in  industrial 
and  manufacturing  activities  the  de- 
mand for  steam  coal  has  diminished  to 
such  a  degree  that  wholesalers  sum- 
marize the  situation  by  asserting  a 
local  market  no  longer  exists.  The  few 
buyers  taking  coal  are  ordering  in 
small  lots.  Price  reductions  appear  to 
have  made  no  increase  in  sales. 

Not  very  much  bituminous  coal  is 
arriving  in  Detroit.  Jobbers  explain 
that  a  few  producers  who  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  shipping  on  consignment 
when  orders  dropped  off  encountered 
discouraging  results  and  naiTowly 
escaped  losses  from  accrual  of  demur- 
rage and  switching  charges  before  the 
coal   was  disposed  of. 

The  volume  of  business  in  the  domes- 
tic division  of  the  trade  also  is  very 
li.ght.  Weather  conditions  and  the  lack 
of  employment  have  resulted  in  an  un- 
usual economy  in  consumption  of 
domestic  coal.  Dealers  finding  that 
their  stocks  are  moving  very  slowly, 
show  no  desire  to  place  orders  at  pres- 
ent for  additional   sui)plies. 

Donu'stic  lump  fri)m  tlie  Ohio  district 
is  offered  $4@!i;4.25  at  the  mines.  Mine 
run  can  be  had  at  $2.50,  nut  and  slack 
at  $1.75,  though  sales  at  a  much  lower 
price  are  rei)orted.  West  Virginia  lump 
is  quoted  at  $4.50,  with  mine  run  at 
$2.75,  and  nut  and  slack  for  about  $2. 
Smokfless  mine  run  carries  a  nominal 
price  of  $4.50. 


West 


may  be  seen  in  the  pi'ices  of  one  com- 
pany, operating  in  the  Walsenburg 
field,  which  has  always  maintained  that 
its  product  was  worth  a  little  more 
money  than  that  of  other  mines.  Re- 
cently the  price  of  $8  for  lump,  and 
$7.75  for  nut,  was  cut  to  $6  and  $5.50, 
thus  falling  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
prices  which  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Co.  and  other  mines  had  been 
maintaining  for  some  time. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  Jan. 
15  was  249,689  tons,  the  mines  having 
operated  75  per  cent.  Lack  of  orders 
equalled  8.2  per  cent. 

"No  market"  in  the  lignite  field  held 
down  production  by  7,124  tons,  showing 
an  even  greater  proportionate  weakness 
than  bituminous. 

Boulder  or  first-grade  lignite  is  gen- 
erally steady,  remaining  at  $9.90  retail. 
The  cut-throat  war  among  operators 
and  dealers  of  second-grade  or  Weld 
County  lignite  has  brought  the  price  to 
what  is  believed  will  be  the  low  level 
for  the  winter — $6.75.  Prices  ranged 
upward  from  that  figure  to  $7(a)$7.50, 
while  the  so-called  legitimate  dealers 
are  standing  firm  for  a  price  of  $8.15 
retail. 

Bituminous  coking  steam  is  steady  at 
$8.05,  while  straight  bituminous  is  $6.75 
in  retail  markets,  lignite  being  $5.30 
retail. 


South 


DENVER 

Market  Declining — Interest  in  Posi^iblc 
Waf/c  Reduetiova. 

There   is   a   declining   market   in    the 
Colorado  territory.     An  instance  of  this 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steatn  Market  Sluggish — Domestic  In- 
quiry Sufficient  to  Absorb  Output — 
Production  Scaled  Down  to  Market  Re- 
qjiirements. 

The  past  week  has  brought  about  no 
improvement  in  the  steam  trade,  the 
calls  for  fuel  being  very  light  and 
comparatively  few  in  number.  Indus- 
tries are  apparently  well  stocked.  The 
movement  of  coal  against  contracts  in 
most  instances  has  been  cut  to  the 
minimum  stipulated  in  fuel  agreements. 
Quotations  are  as  follows  per  net  ton 
mines: 

Mine-Run  Lump 

Rig  .Spam $3.00  $3.50 

Ciihaba  and  Black  Creek.     4.50  6. GO®  7.  50 

("iirbonHill 3.35®3.50  5.50 

C  rona  Seam 3  50  6  00 

I'nitt 3.60®4.00  

('ahal)a  anti  lilack  Creek 

wa.sliod  ( Bunker) 5 .  00  

Production  for  the  present  week  will 
show  a  marked  decrease,  as  some  small 
commercial  mines  have  closed  down  and 
most  all  others  are  on  a  four-day 
schedule.  Pig  iron  production  in  the 
district  is  at  the  lowest  stage  reached 
in  several  years,  there  being  no  demand 
for  the  product,  and  the  large  mines  of 
furnace  interests  are  also  slowing  down. 
The  output  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  22 
as  compiled  from  figures  furnished  the 
.Mabama  Coal  Opertors'  Association 
totalled  311,512  tons  or  a  falling  off  of 
about  20,000  tons  as  compared  with  the 
peak  production  of  the  past  twelve 
months  reached  the  week  ended  Jan.  8. 


LOUISVILLE 

Cold  Weather  Stimulating  Retail  De- 
mand— Steam  Business  Very  Weak — 
Mtich  Cheap  Coal  Offered. 

If  present  cold  weather  continues  a 
few  days  longer  retail  stocks  will  be 
so  materially  reduced  that  there  will 
be  a  much  better  demand.  The  indus- 
trial market  continues  weak.  There  is 
some  little  improvement  noted  in  mine 
run,  but  screenings  are  in  large  suppl5% 
and  selling  very  cheaply. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
large  increase  in  demand  for  any  grade 
of  coal.  A  good  many  small  mines  are 
down,  and  will  remain  so  until  condi- 
tions show  material  improvement.  As 
a  whole,  prices  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained.  Gas  coal  is  in  better  call 
than  other  grades. 

Quotations  from  eastern  Kentucky 
show  Elkhom  and  Harlan  as  well  as 
Jellico  and  Straight  Creek  fairly  well 
in  line.  Hazard  has  been  cutting  prices 
a  little  to  get  business.  Some  Hazard 
block  is  as  low  as  $4.25,  with  some 
mines  quoting  $5(a)$5.50.  Elkhom  is 
around  $4.50  for  block.  Harlan  quota- 
tions run  $4.75(a)$5.50  for  block,  with 
egg  quoted  at  $4.50@$4.75.  Most  grades 
of  eastern  Kentucky  mine  run  are  $2.75 
@$3,  which  is  also  the  price  on  West 
Virginia.  Screenings  range  $1.50@ 
$1.75.     West  Virginia  lump  is  $4.25. 

Louisville  retailers  note  an  improved 
demand  from  private  heating  plants, 
small  industries,  etc.,  but  have  fair 
stocks,  and  are  mainly  buying  a  distress 
car  or  two  here  and  there. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

All  Demands  Are  Light — Mine  Idleness 
Groivs — Little  Interest  in  Contracts. 

Summer  weather  throughout  the 
Southwest  is  not  an  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  domestic  market.  Steam 
demand  is  also  light  and  "no  market" 
idleness  is  the  chief  bar  to  produc- 
tion. Missouri  mines  are  running 
about  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  Kansas 
operations  50  per  cent  and  Arkansas 
30  per  cent.  Many  mines  are  down  and 
there  is  much  idle  railroad  equipment, 
as  operatoi-s  are  adopting  this  policy 
rather  than  push  production  at  un- 
profitable  sales  figures. 

Very  few  contracts  are  being  closed, 
as  buyers  are  apparently  holding  off. 
expecting  further  reduction  which  is 
impos.>ible  unless  costs  are  lowered  or 
operators  sell  at  less  than  production 
cost.  However,  the  business  outlook  is 
encouraging  and  the  weather  is  favor- 
jible  to  wheat  in  Kansas. 

Current  quotations  show:  Missouri 
lump.  $5@$5.50,  mine  run  $4.50.  washed 
slack  $4.05.  raw  slack  $2@$3.15;  Kan- 
sas lump  $5.50(a)$6.  nut  $5.50,  mine 
lun  $4.50@$5,  mill  $4@$4.25,  slack 
$3.75@$4;  Arkansas  lump  $6.75,  mine 
run  $4.,50@$5,  slack  $4. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Fair  Operation  Maintained  on  Average 
— Many  Small  Mines  Closed — Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Co.  Reduces  Prices. 

Production  continues  to  decline,  but 
only  at  a  slow  rate,  and  is  larger  than 
might  be  expected  from  consideration 
of  the  slackness  in  industrial  operations 
and  the  mild  weather.  All  the  truck 
mines  disappeared  from  the  scene  of 
activity  long  ago  and  many  of  the 
smaller  rail  mines  have  followed,  the 
chief  production  now  being  by  the  large 
interests,  particularly  those  with  con- 
tracts. 

Without  making  any  formal  an- 
nouncement the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
has  reduced  its  prices  from  the  schedule 
of  last  August,  which  was  $3.75  for 
mine  run  and  slack  and  $4  for  screened, 
there  being  no  other  differentials.  Those 
prices  represented  a  25c.  advance  from 
the  prices  of  late  April,  when  there  had 
been  a  25c.  advance  from  the  opening 
prices  of  the  coal  year.  The  new  prices 
are:  Gas,  l^-in.,  $4;  3-in.,  $3.75;  mine 
run,  $3.50;  nut,  $3.25;  nut  and  slack, 
$3.15;  slack,  $3;  steam:  IJ-in.,  $3.75; 
3-in.,  $3.50;  mine  run,  $3.25;  nut,  $3; 
nut  and  slack,  $2.90;  slack,  $2.75.  Thus, 
mine  run  gas  is  reduced  25c.  and  a 
differential  of  25c.  between  gas  and 
steam  is  established,  making  the  reduc- 
tion in  steam  mine  run  50c.,  while  dif- 
ferentials up  for  Ij-in.  over  a-in.,  and 
differentials  down  for  nut,  nut  and 
slack  and  slack,  are  established,  where- 
by Ig-in.  gas  is  not  reduced  at  all  and 
steam  slack  is  reduced  $1. 

The  spot  market  remains  rather  in- 
definite as  there  is  so  little  demand  and 
some  lots  now  and  then  are  sacrificed 
to  avoid  demurrage.  Mine  run  may  be 
regarded  as  $2.50,  though  sales  are 
sometimes  made  at  less.  Gas  and  by- 
product are  bringing  less  differential 
than    formerly,    and    are    quotable    at 

[about  $2.75  for  byproduct  and  $2.75(a)$3 
for   gas    mine    run,   with    screened   gas 

lof    best     quality     sometimes     bringing 

[$3.25  or  higher. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

^Merchant  Production  Declining  Still 
\Further — Furnace  Coke  Goes  for  Heat- 
^ing  Ptirposes — Lotver  Costs  Necessary. 

Production  of  merchant  coke  is 
dwindling  to  almost  nothing  being  al- 
ready only  one-third  of  the  average  rate 
last  August,  when  buyers  begged  for 
coke  at  $18,  while  now  coke  begs  for 
a  buyer  at  $5  and  -frequently  has  to  go 
for  heating   purposes. 

One  large  operator,  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly well  provided  with  contracts 
for  furnace  coke,  has  just  received  two 


additional  suspensions  on  account  of 
furnaces  intending  to  go  out  of  blast, 
the  latest  suspensions  involving  over 
5,000  tons  a  week. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the  fur- 
naces that  normally  use  coke  purchased 
in  the  Connellsville  region  are  out  of 
blast  and  have  no  thought  of  getting 
into  blast  in  the  near  future.  Their 
idea  is  that  it  will  be  necessary,  when 
demand  does  revive,  to  sell  iron  at 
much  lower  prices  even  than  those  now 
ruling,  hence  cheaper  coke  is  impera- 
tive. 

While  merchant  coke  operations  are 
at  such  a  light  rate,  furnace  oven  opera- 
tions are  heavier  than  last  August, 
chiefly  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
coke  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, for  the  blast-furnace  operations 
of  the  latter  are  practically  normal. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  at  about 
$4.50@$5  for  furnace  and  $6@$6.50 
for  foundry,  or  50c.  lower  than  a  week 
ago. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  Jan.  22  at  141,980  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens,  an  increase  of  320 
tons,  and  at  28,080  tons  by  the  mer- 
chant ovens,  a  decrease  of  440  tons, 
making  a  total  of  170,060  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  120  tons. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Still  on  Doivn-Grade — 
Prices  Steady  —  Early  Shipments  to 
Lower  Ports. 

Greater  depression  in  the  coal  trade 
is  strikingly  reflected  in  production  fig- 
ures for  the  week  ended  Jan.  22.  Re- 
ports covering  170  mines  in  the  district 
indicate  an  approximate  output  of  only 
297,000  tons,  45  per  cent  of  the  poten- 
tial weekly  capacity  of  660,000  tons, 
which  is  65,000  tons  less  production 
than  that  for  the  preceding  week  and 
over  100,000  tons  less  than  that  for  the 
second  preceding  week. 

Loss  in  production  is  attributable  in 
the  main  to  "no  market."  Industry  has 
not  resumed  operations  to  the  extent 
hoped  for  and  manufacturing  plants 
evidently  are  buying  only  to  meet  their 
immediate  requirements.  Consequently 
the  demand  for  steam  coal  continues  to 
sag,  which  has  resulted  in  further  clos- 
ing down  of  mines. 

While  continued  cold  weather  has 
stimulated  domestic  demand,  dealers 
are  slow  to  take  deliveries  on  coal 
arriving  for  their  account. 

Notwithstanding  inertia  in  the  trade, 
there  is  practically  no  change  in  mine 
prices  for  spot  steam  coal  and  it  is 
apparent  they  have  reached  the  low 
mark.  The  range  is  about  as  follows: 
slack,  $2.25@$2.75;  mine  run,  $2.50@ 
$3;     ij-in.     lump,     $2.75@$3.25;     U-in. 


lump,  |3.50fa/$4;   domestic  lump,   $3.75 
@$4.25. 

Pennsylvania  docks  at  Cleveland  are 
making  ready  to  dump  the  first  lot  of 
10,000  tons  of  gas  coal  which  is  en  route 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  an- 
other charter  is  being  arranged  to  move 
a  like  amount.  The  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
has  notified  coal  shippers  that  further 
permits  will  be  issued  for  the  move- 
ment of  Lake  coal  where  charter  ar- 
rangements have  been  made.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  New  York  Central 
lines  are  opening  up  their  facilities  at 
Ashtabula  to  begin  the  dumping  of 
coal  now  en  route.  Tiiis  tonnage  will  be 
dumped  immediately  into  boats  tied  up 
at  the  ports,  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as 
navigation  opens.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  movements  to  lower  port  docks 
on  record. 


UNIONTOWN 

Continued  Inaction  in  Coal  and  Coke 
Markets — Operators  Refuse  Loiv-Price 
Contract  Offers — Production  Still  De- 
clining. 

Continued  inaction  with  decreased 
production  on  the  part  of  independent 
coke  and  coal  operators  is  the  status 
of  the  trade  in  the  Connellsville  region. 
The  market  seems  to  have  hit  "rock 
bottom"  inasmuch  as  operators  claim 
it  is  below  the  cost  of  production,  but 
it  would  appear  that  output  is  still  in 
excess  of  the  present  demand.  For 
such  sales  as  are  reported,  steam  coal 
is  quoted  $2.25@$2.50  with  byproducts 
$2.50@$2.75.  There  is  not  sufficient 
tonnage  of  either  grade  moving  to  es- 
tablish a  market. 

There  is  continued  suspension  and 
cancellation  of  contracts  where  consum- 
ers can  find  clauses  to  warrant  such 
action.  Coal  contracts  with  railroads 
generally  expire  April  1  and  some 
"feelers"  have  been  received  in  the 
region  from  New  England  roads. 
Those  "feslers,"  however,  are  based 
upon  present  market  conditions  and 
have  not  resulted  in  opening  of  nego- 
tiations with  any  operators,  who  hold 
the  view  that  it  would  be  folly  to  con- 
tract their  output  at  spot  prices  when 
they  are  refusing  to  mine  coal  for  the 
open,  market  at  this  time. 

Frick  coke  plants  operated  five  days 
this  week  and  Frick  coal  plants  put  in 
a  full  week.  Independent  operators, 
however,  both  in  coal  and  coke,  were 
forced  to  further  shrde  production. 
There  is  virtually  no  spot  coal  moving 
and  that  on  contracts  has  been  pared 
down  so  sharply  that  it  is  negligible. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Mine  Idleness  Groiving — Contract  Can- 
cellations and  Suspensions  Are  Heavy 
— No  Attempt  to  Force  Production  at 
Low  Prices  Offered. 

Fairmont 

Mine  idleness  in  the  Fairmont  region 
was  growing  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  22,  particularly  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  week.  Mines  in  other  sec- 
tions of  northern  West  Virginia  were 
affected    in    the    same    proportion. 

Spot  shipments  were  extremely  rare. 
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Only  coal  under  contract  was  moving,     down  since  late  December.     Two  weeks- 
There  appeared  to  be  a  smaller  volume     orders  are  ahead. 

of  contract  coal  moving  than  during  the     

preceding  week,  indicating  further  can- 
cellations. It  was  deemed  probable  that 
cancellations  of  export  contracts,  and 
particularly  contracts  covering  ship- 
ments to  France,  was  responsible  m 
part  for  reduced  shipments.  Most  of 
the  coal  was  being  consigned  to  East 


Middle  Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Only  Tug  River  Production  Withstands 
the    "No    Market"    Onslaught  —  Prices 

ern    points.      That    was    not    the    case,     ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Takers— New  Con- 

however,    as    to    coke,    the    bulk    bemg     f.^.^^^' ^^gotiations. 

moved  to  Western  markets.     Coke  pro- 


duction was  being  maintained,  but  little 
of  that  product  was  being  purchased  by 
steel  companies. 

In  view  of   such   unsatisfactory  con- 


POCAHONTAS   AND   TUG   RiVER 

The  Tug  River  field  stood  out  as  the 
single  exception  in  all  the  smokeless 
area  in  reduced  production,  for  in  that 


ditions  operators  were  content  to  await     aistrict   during    the   period    ended   Jan 
further    developments,    making    no    at-     22  there  was  an  output  of  98,950  tons, 
tempt  to  force  coal  on  the  market.    Pur-     -with  loading  generally  holding  up  very 
suance  of  that  policy  prevented  a  very     well.     Mine   run   was  freely   quoted   at 
large    accumulation    of    dead    loads    in     $4.50  and  prepared  grades  at  $6.10. 
northern  West  Virginia.  Shipment  of  prepared  sizes  to  West- 

Shipments  to  Tidewater  fluctuated  a  ern  points  tended  to  keep  up  that  busi- 
good  deal  during  the  week.  The  middle  ness,  but  as  a  rule  spot  orders  were 
of  the  week  they  were  rather  small  few  and  far  between,  contract  orders 
but  Thursday  saw  an  increase  in  the  furnishing  the  mines  with  their  princi- 
tonnage  destined  for  Curtis  Bay.  As  pal  oppoi'tunity  to  produce.  Although 
far  as  any  particular  class  of  custom-  there  had  been  cancellations  here  and 
ers  was  concerned  the  railroads  were  there  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  gen- 
the  largest  purchasers.  Producers  in  eral  to  affect  production,  which  was 
many  instances  were  busying  them-  averaging  more  than  at  a  time  when 
selves  in  securing  railroad  contracts  the  demand  was  much  stiffer,  the  large 
for  the  coming  year.  car   supply  enabling   Tug   River   mines 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE  ^0  produce  and  transport  more  coal  to 

market.  Most  mines  had  a  surplus,  so 
Mines  were  working  less  than  half  plentiful  was  the  run  of  empties,  the 
the  time  in  the  Northern  Panhandle,  placement  only  being  increased  by  re- 
Many  of  the  mills  and  factories  in  the  duced  operations  at  other  points  on  the 
Wheeling  district  where  much  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
product  is  marketed  were  still  shut  Operations  were  cut  down  at  several 
down.  The  only  coal  marketed  was  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  region.  Where 
being  consigned  to  customers  in  other  mines  during  the  preceding  week  had 
states  whose  plants  had  not  been  affec-  been  able  to  operate  on  an  average  of 
ted  by  general  industrial  conditions,  four  days,  they  had  been  reduced  to 
Many  contracts  were  still  in  a  status  two  and  three  days.  Contract  cancel- 
of  suspension  or  had  been  cancelledout-  lations  were  responsible  for  the  curtail- 
right,  ment,  but  assurances  had  been  given  in 
Although  mine  run  may  be  said  to  a  number  of  instances  that  such  sus- 
have  ranged  $2.75@$3,  yet  those  prices  pensions  were  only  temporary.  "No 
really  meant  nothing,  for  no  sales  were  market"  greatly  over-topped  all  other 
closed   at   those   figures  nor  was  there     sources  of  loss. 

any  serious  attempt  on  tht  part  of  To  offset  the  suspension  orders,  in- 
operators  to  market  coal  at  prevailing  quiries  for  Pocahontas  were  becoming 
prices.  Of  course  with  so  many  mines  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  in  a  few 
either  closed  down  entirely  or  working  instances  new  contracts  were  nego- 
less  than  half  the  week  the  large  num-     tiated. 


ber   of   cars   on    hand    more   than    took 
care  of  all  needs. 


New  River  and  the  Gulf 
For  the  first  time   during  the   year, 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANI.A  ^^^  ^^T.  Pr^"'oi''\'-''"'^rfli".*^^ 

week   ended   Jan.   22,   bemg   5,000   tons 

Ma)!,/  Mvies  IdU'—t>i>of  Market  Stag-  a  day  less  on  an  average  than  those  dur- 
naut  —  Some  ludusfnal  Resumption  j^^  the  preceding  week.  The  slump  re- 
May  Stimulate  Demaud.  ^^^^^^  f^.^^  ^o^g  pronounced  cancel- 
But  little  improvonient  in  thi-  coal  in-  lation  and  suspension  of  orders  than  at 
dustry  occurred  during  the  past  week  any  time  since  the  market  began  to 
and  business  is  at  a  stand.still  in  about  fall.  There  were  no  spot  orders  to  re- 
onc-half  the  mines  in  the  district.  Rec-  place  the  dwindling  contract  business, 
ords  show  that  48  per  cent  of  the  miii^s  Mines  with  no  contracts  still  in  force 
on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  are  idle.  were  compelled   to   suspend   operations 

Tlu'  market  seems  to  be  oversupplied  for  the  time  being, 
and  prices  are  very  irregular.  Some  There  was  still  a  fairly  large  con- 
resumption  of  industrial  activity  has  tract  movement  of  prepared  sizes  to 
been  noted  the  past  week  and  this  is  Western  markets  but  since  there  was 
expected  to  strengthen  the  spot  market  no  demand  for  slack  the  production  of 
to  some  extent.  At  Johnstown  the  prepared  coal  was  something  which 
Cambria  plant  will  start  at  a  50  per  did  not  appeal  much  to  producers.  Al- 
cent  basis,  after  being  practically  shut  though    not    to   become   effective   for   a 
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time,  additional  contract  business  was 
consummated  for  the  next  coal  year, 
one  contract  being  closed  for  the  de- 
livery of  120,000  tons  at  $4.95  a  ton. 
Cars  were  most  plentiful,  mines  having 
five  and  six  times  as  many  empties  as 
they  could  possibly  use. 

Dullness  in  the  market  was  reflected 
to  a  most  decided  extent  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  region.  Spot  orders  were  almost 
entirely  lacking.  Contract  customers 
had  reduced,  and  in  some  instances, 
canceled  their  agreements  so  that  upon 
the  whole  the  output  was  much  under 
50  per  cent.  Some  -mines  were  unable 
to  operate  at  all,  a  number  having  been 
closed  down  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Where  mines  did  have  contracts,  it 
was  not  possible  to  operate  more  than 
three  days  of  the  week  at  the  most. 

Cars  were  furnished  in  great  abund- 
ance and  labor  was  very  plentiful.  The 
Virginian  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
had  more  empties  on  sidings  than  could 
be  conveniently  stored.  The  price  range 
on  mine  run  was  $4.50@$5,  but  little  or 
no  coal  was  being  sold  on  the  open 
market  at  that  or  any  other  price. 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

No-Market  Losses  Severe  —  Further 
Cancellation  of  Contract  Orders  —  Spot 
Quotations  Confined  to  Buyers'  Offers. 
Kanawha 
Little  coal  was  produced  in  the  third 
week  of  January,  the  average  not  being 
over  25  per  cent  of  normal  capacity. 
Market  conditions  made  it  impossible  to 
mine  a  larger  percentage  of  the  poten- 
tial output. 

Buying  of  steam  coal  was  something 
which  did  not  exist,  and  it  had  no  out- 
let. A  few  orders,  possibly,  were  placed 
for  gas  coal,  but  for  the  most  part  no 
shipments  of  coal  except  those  to  be 
applied  on  contracts  were  made. 

Although  some  prepared  coal  was 
being  sold,  yet  orders  were  not  sought 
for  egg  and  lump  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  dispose  of  the  resultant 
sizes.  A  few  offers  of  $2.35  for  mine 
run  were  heard  but  the  price  was  too 
far  below  cost  for  producers  to  accept 
and  hence  they  chose  to  keep  their 
mines   idle. 

Logan  and  Thacker 
There  was  an  output  of  not  more 
than  150,000  tons  in  the  Logan  region 
in  the  period  ended  Jan.  22,  production 
(.n  an  average  not  being  over  25,000 
tons  a  day.  There  was  no  spot  busi- 
ness to  stimulate  production,  a  few 
offers  for  mine  run  being  made  but  not 
accepted  at  about  $2.50.  That  was 
about  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  set 
any  figure. 

if  anytliing  there  was  less  contract 
coal  shipped  than  during  the  preceding 
weeks  of  January,  owing  to  cancella- 
tions. Gas  companies  and  public  utili- 
ties were  about  the  only  consumers  of 
contract  coal,  steam  shipments  being 
at  the  very  minimum.  Comparatively 
mild  weather  had  the  eflfect  of  holding 
down  the  demand  for  prepared  sizes. 
In  the  face  of  the  slim  demand,  the 
car  supply  sufPced  many  times  over. 
As  against  a  daily  car  supply  of  about 
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3,000  cars  not  more  than  from  400  to 
500  were  needed.  With  so  few  cars 
being  loaded  empties  were  accumulat- 
ing: in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Neither  the  efforts  of  pickets  nor 
market  conditions  served  to  cause  any 
general  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
Thacker  field,  though  production  waa 
not  on  as  large  a  scale  by  any  means 
as  it  had  been  the  first  of  the  year, 
chiefly  because  of  "no  market."  That 
constituted  the  largest  loss,  strike  and 
labor  shortage  losses  having  been 
largely  eliminated.  Mines  generally 
throughout  the  field  were  'operating 
under  guard  of  the  state  police,  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  Federal  troops, 
j  though  few  if  any  mines  were  operating 
on   a  full-time  basis. 

It  was  on  contracts  only  that  mines 

;     were  working,  there  being  no  spot  de- 

}     mand.     However,    there    was    a    larger 

I     percentage  of  production  than  in  many 

j     ether  high-volatile  regions.       No   seri- 

I     ous  trouble  was  experienced  in  any  part 

of  the  field  dui'ing  the  week,  although 

'     during    the    early   part    of    that    period 

attacks  were  reported  at  three  different 

points. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
||  With  only  between  six  and  twelve 
mines  operating  daily  further  inroads 
were  made  on  the  production  in  the 
period  ended  Jan.  22,  there  being  a  loss 
of  5  per  cent  in  the  output  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  week.  Production 
losses  were  increased  with  a  lack  of 
market  responsible  for  184,000  tons. 

A  lessened  demand  even  for  contract 
coal  caused  additional  mines  to  be  shut 
down  during  the  week,  cancellations 
.  bringing  that  about.  For  steam  coal  no 
market  could  be  found  and  nut  and 
slack  were  not  being  moved  at  all.  It 
was  possible  to  handle  a  small  amount 
of  gas  coal  on  contract  but  even  the 
volume  of  that  kind  of  coal  produced 
and  sold  was  small.  A  continuance  of 
mild  weather  tended  to  hold  down  the 
demand  for  domestic  sizes.  The  aver- 
age price  for  mine  run  was  not  over 
$3  at  tVie  most  and  in  many  cases  only 
$2.50  was  being  offered.  Lump  brought 
only  $4.50@$5.50  a  ton. 


Middle  West 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

L.   &    N.    Stop-Orders    Causing    Much 
Dullness — Lump  Movement  Fair. 

Mines  of  the  Western  Kentucky  field 
are  complaining  as  ai'e  all  district 
mines  at  this  time,  but  feel  that  busi- 
ness is  as  good  in  that  field  compara- 
tively as  in  others.  Prices  are  being 
'well  maintained.  Right  now  there  are 
a  good  many  mines  down,  and  many 
iiien  out  of  work.  Car  supply  is  so 
heavy  that  sidings  are  congested. 

Average  quotations  for  the  field  for 
the  week  ended  Jan.  22  show  prepared, 
$3.95  (range,  $3.50@$4.25)  ;  mine  run, 
12.75  (range  $2.50@$3.25)  ;  screenings, 
$2.10   (range,  $1.85@$2.50). 

Cold    weather   during    the    past    few 


days  has  resulted  in  some  little  increase 
in  demand  for  prepared  sizes,  while 
there  has  also  been  some  little  improve- 
ment in  buying  by  small  plants.  Re- 
tailers are  taking  a  little  more  coal, 
but  it  would  require  weeks  of  bad 
weather  to  develop  any  real  demand 
from  this  .source. 

Hopkins  County  reports  that  the 
order  of  the  L.  &  N.  cancelling  all  ship- 
ments for  the  time  being  is  reducing 
production  in  that  county  3,000  tons  a 
day.  Webster  County  reports  two 
mines  closed  down  as  a  result  of  the 
order. 


INDIANA 

Production  Still  Being  Curtailed — Both 
Steam  and  Domestic  Very  Sluggish — 
Prices  Almost  at  Production  Cost. 

Coal  operators  are  not  given  to  the 
opinion  that  any  widespread  depression 
and  subsequent  unemployment  among 
the  miners  will  be  seen  in  the  Indiana 
field.  Though  the  demand,  especially 
for  steam  purposes,  is  not  what  it 
should  be  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
operators  say  there  is  no  reason  for 
alarm.  For  some  days  there  have  been 
signs  of  uneasiness  among  the  men  who 
dig  coal.  There  has  been  an  inclina- 
tion to  look  for  other  work.  Such  fears 
are  not  borne  out  by  opinions  of  some 
of  the  biggest  coal  operators  in  this 
section. 

There  are  from  20  to  25  mines  idle 
each  day  from  lack  of  business.  But 
this  is  generally  the  case  when  we  are 
able  to  get  all  the  cars  needed,  and  they 
certainly  are  plentiful  now.  However, 
the  coal  companies  are  now  producing 
coal  right  around  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

If  the  present  conditions  should  con- 
tinue indefinitely  and  the  national  mar- 
ket be  filled,  then  the  condition  would 
be  serious.  The  railroads,  the  biggest 
single  users  of  coal  produced  in  Indi- 
ana, are  affected  by  the  decrease  of 
business  and  are  not  using  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  in  normal 
times. 


DUQUOIN 

Even  Curtailed  Production  Is  Hard  to 
Market  —  Pnces  Fairly  Steady  —  Fine 
Coal  Being  Stored. 

Production  averages  continued  to  fall 
during  the  week  and  some  mines  worked 
as  low  as  two  days  out  of  the  six.  The 
fine  coal  seemed  to  be  getting  the  heavy 
end  of  the  stick,  and  much  of  the 
screenings  and  nut  is  being  stored  at 
the  mines.  Producers  in  and  near 
Franklin  County  have  maintained  oper- 
ations better  than  other  mines  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Even  in 
that  county,  however,  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  disposing  of  fine 
coal  shipments. 

The  car  supply,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  months,  showed  a  slight  weakness, 
however,  lasting  only  during  the  first 
of  the  week  and  at  the  end  a  steady 
stream  of  empties  was  to  be  seen  mov- 
ing toward  the  larger  mining  towns. 

The  larger  portion   of  southern   111'- 


nois  shipments  is  still  going  north  into 
Chicago  and  other  centers,  the  Stand- 
ard field  having  practically  ruined  the 
St.  Louis  demand  by  its  low  offerings, 
which  have  been  commented  on  through- 
out this  district  even  since  the  drop  in 
coal  prices  started.  Unofficial  reports 
from  Belleville  say  that  screenings 
were  offered  in  the  St.  Louis  markets 
the  first  of  the  month  at  the  low  mar- 
gin of  75c.  This,  together  with  the 
low  freight  rate  from  the  Standard 
field  into  St.  Louis,  makes  competition 
next  to  impossible. 

Prices  did  not  change  much  during 
the  week,  screenings  ranged  from  SI  up 
to  $L25@$1.35;  lump,  $4@$4.50;  mine 
run,  $2.75@$4. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Market  Lifeless  —  Few  Mines  Running 
Full  Time  —  Open  Weather  Makes 
Traffic  Conditions  Almost  Ideal. 

There  is  no  longer  a  spot  demand 
for  any  grade,  and  all  that  is  moved  is 
the  result  of  close  bidding  at  prices 
that  allow  no  room  for  profit.  The 
prices  on  steam  cannot  get  any  lower, 
for  it  is  simply  impossible  to  get  it  out 
for  less  money,  but  prepared  sizes  con- 
tinue to  decline  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Quotations  for  best  block  coals  are 
around  $5,  with  gas  producing  egg  go- 
ing at  $4,  and  steam  from  $1.75  for  nut 
and  slack  up  to  $3.25  for  mine  run. 

Contract  talk  is  becoming  common, 
but  part  of  it  seems  to  be  just  to  fill  up 
time,  as  there  is  not  much  else  to  do. 
There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
what  Lake  prices  will  be  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  but  no  one  cares  to 
commit  himself  just  yet.  However,  if 
the  mines  are  to  make  anything,  they 
cannot  sell  at  the  present  ruling  prices 
for  mine  run.  There  is  some  bunkerage 
coal  moving  from  -this  field,  but  the  rel- 
ative tonnage  is  small,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  larger  mines  are  making  any 
attempt  to  run  even  part  time.  The 
weather  continues  to  be  ideal,  and  traf- 
fic movement  is  good. 


West 


UTAH 

Trade    Continues    Quiet  —  Labor    and 
Cars  Are  Plentiful. 

The  coal  trade  here  continues  very 
quiet.  The  weather  has  been  warm, 
much  like  spring,  during  the  past  week 
and  the  demand  for  coal  has  decreased 
accordingly.  One  of  the  largest  pi'O- 
ducing  companies  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
however,  reports  some  improvement  in 
the  Coast  trade.  The  demand  for  Utah 
coal  in  that  market  had  been  rather 
quiet  for  some  time.  The  labor  situa- 
tion is  good  from  every  standpoint  and 
the  car  supply  is  excellent. 


ALASKA 

Applications  for  leases  of  two  blocks  of 
coal  land  in  the  Matanuska  Field,  ^ylth  de- 
vefopment  work  costing  $155,(r00  to  be  done 
within  sixty  days  after  granting  of  the 
leases,  have  been  filed  witHi  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  office.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  are  the  first  known  applications  and 
are  believed  by  men  familiar  with  the 
Alaska  coal  fields  to  mark  a  preliminary 
effort  to  develop  the  enormous  coal  re- 
sources of  the  territory.  Following  the 
custom  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress  and 
subsequently  amended,  the  applications  will 
be  advertised  for  four  weeks  and  on  Feb. 
20  will  be  considered  with  other  bids  for 
the  same  blocks  of  land  which  may  have 
been  received.  A  well-known  Alaskan 
states  that  under  present  conditions  any- 
one seeking  an  Alaskan  coal  land  lease  is 
bold  of  heart  and  purse,  as  coal  mining 
there  in  competition  with  the  daily  wage 
of  $8.75  paid  to  miners  by  the  government 
was  seemingly  next  to  impossible.  This 
wage  i.s  being  paid  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  its  development  work  in  block  12 
of  the  Matanuska  field. 

The  .Alaskan  Kngineering  Commission  is 
designing  and  will  shortly  advertise  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  coal-clean- 
ing and  coal-washing  plant  in  Alaska  in 
connection  with  the  mining  of  coal  for  the 
Navy.  The  coal-cleaning  plant  itself  will 
cost  $2  4.3,000,  while  other  projects  in  con- 
r.oction  therewith  will  bring  the  cost  to 
$646,000.  The  plant  will  ,be  designed  to 
separate  foreign  ingredients  from  the  coal 
and  wash  it  in  a  flotation  process.  This 
and  other  features  of  coal  mining  were 
discussed  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  recently  in  connection  with 
funds  for  the  commission.  At  present  about 
4.000  tons  a  month  are  produced,  of  which 
about  3,000  tons  are  used  by  the  rail- 
road. About  30,000  or  40,000  tons  are 
on  hand.  At  Kska  85  miners  are  employed, 
and  at  Chickaloon  40  men,  under  a  naval 
commission  of  four  officers,  assisted  by 
Geologist  Savage  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. The  coal-cleaning  plant  will  be  lo- 
cated at  Sutton.  The  mine  worked  for 
the  Navy  is  11  ft.  thick,  of  high  grade  and 
expensive  to  mine.  The  Navy  is  mining 
about   25   or   30   tons  a  day  and   storing  it. 


COLORADO 

A  legislative  probe  of  the  coal  industry 
in  Colorado  has  been  ask<>d  in  the  house  of 
i-epresentatives.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, i)roviding  for  tlic  election  by  the 
liouse  of  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate 
the  coal  situation.  Tlie  comfnittee  is  to  pay 
particuhir  attention  to  the  matter  of  state 
coal  lands  and  leases,  methods  of  avoiding 
strikes,  and  the  reduction  of  coal  costs  to 
the  consumer.  The  jiivesliKnitors  will  make 
their  report  to  Governor  Slioui)  before  .Ian. 
1.    1022,    if  the  resoluiicn    is  adopted. 

.Articles  of  ineori)()iat  ion  of  V'l-  llhie  t'oal 
Co.  of  Denver,  have  been  1",  <il  with  the 
srci-ci;iry  of  state.  The  eomi-anv  is  capi- 
talized at  $1,000,0111).  Delinoii!  "li.  Magee 
and  l.uke  .1.  Kavjinaugh  «re  president  and 
secrel.'iry  respectively  of  the  company,  and 
n.  .1.  Cams  of  Carbon  County  is  local  agent. 
Tlie  coinp;uiy  owns  a  considerable  acreage 
at  Sccilleld  .Tiul  ;ilso  has  on  roviilty  a  big 
tract    of    the    Klniball    e.Mtnle    l.nids. 


A  large  tract  of  coal  land  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  for 
$75  per  acre,  the  land  being  located  near 
Taylorville.  It  has  not  been  officially  an- 
nounced but  it  is  supposed  that  the  com- 
pany intends  to  sink  a  mine  in  that  vicinity 
in   the  near  future. 

All  machine  mining  has  ceased  for  the 
time  being  in  two  mines  at  Decatur  oper- 
ated by  the  Macon  County  Mining  Co.,  of 
Decatur.  The  operators  of  the  mines  claim 
that  an  adjustment  is  necessary  before  the 
machines  can  be  operated  any  longer.  Some 
pick  mining  is  still  being  done  in  the  mines, 
but  very  little. 

A  wrecking  company  of  Terre  Haute 
will  begin  work  shortly  for  the  Penny  Coal 
Co.,  to  wreck  two  ot  their  large  mines  at 
Herrin.  The  wrecking  company  has  pur- 
chased all  the  mine  equipment  and  will 
completely  dismantle  the  mines,  the  con- 
tract being  far  more  than  $200,000. 

The  mine  of  the  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  near  Rutland  has  been  shutdown 
following  the  filing  of  suit  against  the 
company  by  the  men  working  at  the  mine, 
over  the  method  of  payment  of  wages.  It 
is  not  definitely  known  just  when  the  differ- 
ence will  be  settled  and  operations  re- 
sumed although  it  is  thought  that  the  case 
can  be  kept  from  going  through  the  regu- 
lar   routes   of   the   courts. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  United 
States  Fuel  Co.,  is  making  plans  for  the 
sinking  of  two  more  large  mines  in  Frank- 
lin County,  near  its  Middlefork  mine  now 
in  operation.  A  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  to  be 
expended  in  the  two  mines  which  will  soon 
be  sunk.  The  company  also  maintains  a 
large  washer  and  crusher  at  Benton  near 
the  Middlefork  mine.  Plans  are  under 
consideration  for  the  erection  of  byproduct 
coke  ovens  at  Benton  where  the  output 
of  the  mines  will  be  put  through  the  Semet- 
Solvay  process.  The  ovens  will  cover  an 
area  of  25  acres,  according  to  plans  which 
have  been  formed.  The  United  States  Fuel 
Co..  is  the  first  to  try  the  coking  process 
on  southern  Illinois  coals.  At  the  present 
time  the  company  after  washing  its  coal 
is  shipping  it  to  its  plants  at  Joliet,  in  the 
nortliern  part  of  the  state.  Over  50,000 
acres  of  rich  coal  land  is  controlled  by  the 
I'nited  States  Fuel  Co.,  all  located  in 
Franklin  County. 

The  mine  recently  purchased  and  re- 
modeled by  the  Boehmer  Coal  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  located  near  Duquoin,  was  opened 
Jan.  11.  the  first  time  the  mine  has  been 
worked  for  a  number  of  years.  The  mine 
was  operated  for  several  years  by  the 
Jui)iter  Coal  Co..  and  had  been  idle  until 
the  Boelimer  Coal  Co.  purchased  the  prop- 
erty and  re-equipped  the  mine  both  top 
and    bottom. 


The  Lindsay  Coal  Co.,  of  Vincennes.  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal. 
The  company  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Indiana  and  the  directors  are 
Edward  J.  Lindsay.  James  W.  Prather  and 
Gayle  L.  Prather. 

The  suit  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  asking  for  judg- 
ment in  the  sum  of  $150  against  the 
Shirkie  Coal  Co.  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Vigo  County  Superior  Court.  The  case  first 
was  heard  before  Justice  of  Peace  Madigan, 
of  Terre  Haute,  who  awarded  the  plaintiff 
judgment   in  the   sum  of   $87. 

Officials  of  District  Xo.  11,  United  Mine 
Workers,  invaded  Indianapolis  Jan.  21  for 
attendance  at  the  state  legislature.  It  is 
announced  that  the  district  officials  will 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  Indianapolis 
until  the  end  of  the  present  general  ses- 
sion. Several  measures  the  miners  are  in- 
terested in  are  expected  to  come  before  the 
assembly  shortly.  The  mine  workers  are 
said  to  have  on  file  several  resolutions 
passed  by  the  local  boards  they  will  en- 
deavor to   incorporate  into  legislation. 

The  Winslow  Mining  Co.  has  completed 
its  tramway,  which  connects  its  coal  mining 
property  north  of  Winslow  with  the  South- 
ern R.R.  The  capacity  of  the  mine  will  be 
increased.  Prior  to  the  buildin?  of  the 
miniature  railroad  the  coal  was  hauled  to 
the    Southern    on    trucks. 

A  deal  of  unusual  proportions  is  on  tap 
now  in  the  option  of  several  of  the  larg- 
est coal  mines  of  Knox  County.  Ind..  to  an 
eastern  svndicate  which  is  controlled  by 
one  of  the  largest  railroad  companies  in 
the  country.  The  deal  will  involve  the 
issuing  of  securities  of  ten  million  dollar?. 
The  coal  mines  that  are  said  to  be  in  the 
deal  are  the  .\nierican  Nos.  1  and  ^  at 
Bicknell.  the  Indian  Creek,  the  Ollphant- 
.lolinsoii  mine  at  Bruceville  and  the  A  an- 
dalia   Coal    Co.'s    Nos.    1   and   2  at   Bicknell. 

The  strike  at  the   Vandalia  Mine.  No.  2«, 

in  the  Dugger  field  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  weeks  has  been  settled.  The 
mine  was  shut  down  until  one  member  or 
the  district  board  and  one  of  the  inter- 
national board  visited  the  mine. 


ILl-lNOIS 

.\n  explosion  In  which  '>iKht  men  were 
seriously  burned  ;ind  several  othor>  re- 
celvetl  minor  burns  occurred  J,-m  :■(  in 
mine  N'o.  8  of  the  Old  U<mi  CoiiI  Corpora- 
tion of  ChlcaKo.  locat<>d  near  Wi^t  Frank- 
fort. Wllli.amson  County.  (TUidals  of  the 
company  Immeillately  ordered  tlu"  Benton. 
IMniiioin  and  otlier  mine  rescue  teams  from 
8urroundln>:  towns  to  their  siU}.  and  after 
hours  of  hard  work  the  men  were  located 
and  bfought  out  nllve.  .Ml  are  said  to  be 
cut  of  danger.  The  mine  l.i  a  large  one 
and  lias  been  worked  by  the  Old  Ben  people 
for   several    years. 
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INDIANA 

The  Zcller->rcClelIand  mine,  known  at 
Bridgeton  as  No.  6,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Bridgeton.  has  been  worked  out  after 
being  in  operation  for  eleven  years.  Isaac 
M.  Hansel,  mine  superintendent,  is  direct- 
ing the  hoisting  of  the  machinery  from 
the  mine  which  will  be  completed  shortly. 
.\bout  100  miners  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  Big  Four  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  is  made 
defendant  in  a  suit  filed  at  Terre  Haute 
by  Steplien  Tucker,  in  which  he  alleges 
the  company  owes  him  for  lumber  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  the  mine  on 
Oct.    10.    1920. 

The   property  of  the    Slielby   Coal   *   Clay 

Co.  was  ordered  sold  at  public  auction  re- 
ii-ntly  by  Judge  (^leason  of  the  suiierior 
loiirt  in  Vigo  t'ounty  on  the  complaint  of 
Ira  Kidwell  who  had  a  claim  against  the 
company. 

.\rticles  of  Incorporation  have  been  filed 
with  the  S<>cretary  of  State  by  the  Suwanee 
<"oal  Co..  of  lOvansville.  The  company  has 
a  capital  .-^tock  of  $50,000  and  the  direc- 
tors are  Clarence  A.  Hartley,  Joseph  T. 
Herron  and  John  C.  Stephan.  The  com- 
pany  will   do  a   general   mining  business. 


KENTUCKY 

Vicissitudes  of  the  coal  market  during 
the  last  few  months  were  r^'fl^'^^^.i"  * 
suit  filed  late  in  January  .in.  the  .l-"'!^ 
States  District  Court.  I^iuisviUe.  ^by  the 
Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.  and  the  Steel 
Tube  Co  of  America  agamst  ihe  Har- 
lan     Coal     Co.      for     $398.44«      ' •''••■"' 

breach    of   contract.      A   couir 

be    instituted    immediately.    >• 

Harlan   cjmpany  said.      The  -«» 

that   in  March.    1920.   the   Mil  »- 

rations    entered    into    a    .  "« 

Harlan  company  for  ILS 

livered  at   the  rate  of   H' 

against   which,   to   Dec.    1 

tons   had   been   deliver--' 

ference    between    the  '"i 

price    of    the    undeln  *•" 

446. 

The      Bennct! -John-son      BInr      «  >«! 

Co.,  C.atliff,   recently   ..rcanized.  ig 

for   the    installation    of  o)-'    ■  •■  n- 

ing   machinery   on    its   pr  n- 

panv  will  concentrate  inr.  '«t 

thirty    acres    of    land.      Janirss    Bruiifti    ts 
president. 

Tlie  Kenliirk.v  Coke  <o.  has  filed  nmended 
articles  increasing  its  capital  stock  to  S.'SOO,- 
(>00  from  $12.T,ono.  oiliv^ers  of  the  Louis- 
ville Gas  viC:  Klectrio  <"'T  .  ar.>  officers  of  this 
concern. 

The  Inion  t  ouni>  1  «iil  Co..  of  Union- 
town  with  headquarters  at  I/ouisville,  Is 
about  ready  to  start  shipping  coal.  This 
company  is  headed  by  Dennis  Long  of 
Louisville.  It  is  reported  that  the  concern 
is  planning  to  ostnbli.«h  connections  and 
facilitie.<<  for  shipping  by  water  as  well 
as   rail. 
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MINNESOTA 

!■  If  the  Wisconsin  legislature  coincide.s 
with  a  sugR-efition  in  a  resolution  by  the 
Minnesot;i  body,  ther^  will  be  a  joint  in- 
vcKtipation  started  of  the  NorthweHtern 
Coal  Dork  OprratorH'  AHNociation.  In  the 
resolution,  it  is  claimed  that  the  associa- 
tion has  a  monoj)()ly  of  the  dock  business, 
and  is  accused  of  unethical  practices  in 
various  ways.  This  is  but  a  revival  of 
an  old  story  which  has  been  up  before 
former  leg-islatures,  and  is  revised  to  meet 
new  conditions.  Whatever  the  association 
may  or  may  not  do,  it  is  openly  understood 
that  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  coal  in 
the  Northwest  is  the  existence;  of  numer- 
ous charges  which  neither  the  dock  associa- 

,  tion  nor  anyone  else  in  this  .section  has 
the  slightest  control  over.  Any  member  of 
the  legislature  may  secure  figures,  getting 
at  the  wholesale  cost,  to  which  he  may  add 
the  retail  handling  charge  and  profit,  and 
get  the  net  cost  delivered.  The  investiga- 
tion can  hardly  bring  out  any  information 
that  has  not  been  given  heretofore. 


MISSOURI 

The  coal  production   of   Missouri   for    1920 

will  be  about  5,000,000  tons,  according  to 
State  Mine  Inspector  George  Hill.      Mr.  Hill 

'  states  that  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  state 
have     been     working     steadily     through     the 

I  year.  The  forthcoming  report  will  show 
the  leading  coal-producing  counties  to  be 
Macon,    Adair,    Lafayette    and    Barton.     Ma- 

,  con    County's    production    will    be    between 

'7,")0,000    and    1,000,000    tons. 

The  large  coal  mine  west  of  Youngstown, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Kansas  City  Midland 

'  Coal  Co.,  is  about  worked  out  and  will  be 
;  closed  down  within  a  few  weeks.  The  mine 
I  has  been  one  of  the  best  owned  by  the  Mid- 
land  Company  apd  an  immense  amount  of 
coal  has  been  taken  from  it.  The  work 
was  good  and  many  of  the  miners  have 
made  record  wages  there   in   the   past. 


NEW  MEXICO 

The  Gallup  An»eri«;an  Coal  Co.  of  Gallup, 
is  erecting  a  hotel  at  the  new  mine  which 
the  company  intends  to  open  in  the  near 
future.  The  building  will  coiitain  fifty 
sleeping  rooms.  The  company  will  also 
construct  a  boarding  house.  It  is  also  the 
intention  to  put  up  about  forty  dwelling 
houses.  The  company  is  putting  down  a 
shaft  at  this  new  mine  site.  It  will  be 
the  largest  producing  mine  of  the  com- 
pany's group. 

The  W.  H.  Hahn  Co.  has  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  its  certificat<'  of  incorporation, 
changing  its  name  to  the  Halm  Coal  Co. 
and  increasing  its  capitalization  from  $.50.- 
OOO  to  $100,000.  George  A.  Kaseman.  Albu- 
querque, is  the  president  of  the  company 
and  R.  A.  Kistler,  Albuquerque,  the  secre- 
tary. 


NEW  YORK 

The    Lehigrh     Valley     Coal     Sal«fi     Co.     is 

building  a  bituminous  coal  plant  of  the 
silo  type  in  Buffalo,  which  will  store  about 
400  tons  of  coal.  This  will  be  located  near 
the  lake  shipping  coal  dock  and  be  of  use 
in  fueling  vessels  from  a  scow  when  they 
are  taking  cargo.  This  company  last  sea- 
son did  a  large  amount  of  fueling,  though 
most  anthracite  shippers  do  not  sell  fuel. 

The  indictment  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  of  the  DouKrlass  Barnes  Corporation, 
and  of  Douglas  Barnes  and  Joseph  Wein- 
handler,  president  and  treasurer,  was  de- 
scribed by  Government  officials  as  the  first 
01  several  proceedings  against  coal  firms 
«n  charges  of  having  swindled  foreign 
"uyers.  The  indictment  against  the  Barnes 
corporation  was  prepared  on  information 
fUrnLshed  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Kxchange 
and  several  coal  dealers.  It  was  charged 
\"^t  the  defendants,  on  June  12  last,  sold 
»,bOO  tons  of  coal  to  Jensen  &  Cox  for 
2f''very  in  Copenhagen  at  $32.75  a  ton, 
wnich  the  Government  alleged  represented 
^profit  of  $6.29  a  ton.  It  also  was  alleged 
Ir  A  ^^*^  defendants  misrepresented  the 
lilfl  ■  °f  <^oal  sold,  delivering  a  product 
•Ktle  better    than    dust. 


modern  In  ever.v  respect.  Kdward  Kull  i.s 
president  and  Kdward  .Sharfenaker  is  g'en- 
eral  manager  of  the  Burns  Coal  A  Sup- 
ply   Co.  _ 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  increasing  the  authorized  capital 
of  the  I'owell  Creek  <'oal  Co.,  from  $2.5,000 
to   $75,000. 

The  .Mailer  CidlierieK,  Cleveland,  are 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  housing 
development  for  miners  on  a  site  just  south 
of  Powhatan.  A  number  of  homes,  each 
26  X  .'{2  ft.,  will  be  constructed,  to  co.st 
about  $4,000  each.  The  Allen  &  Garcia 
Co.,    Chicago,    are   architects. 


The    <i.    B.    Miirkle    <  «.,    one    >>t    Of-    Imrfc 

est  <:ompaniefi  working  in  the  anthracit>- 
flelds,  has  made  aMilication  for  a  ;<tat*; 
chart. rr,  covering  a  •  hange  of  name  to  the 
•leddo-Hiirhland    Coal    Co. 


OHIO 


sA^  .'"•**  *^"**  *  Supply  Co.,  organized 
ntti  *"*^  ^^^'  h^s  taken  over  the  business 
L",'V  Burns  Coal  Co.,  which  operated  two 
jewil  yards  in  Columbus.  A  new  yard  is 
*»  process    of    establish tTient    and    will    be 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Following  its  custom,  H.  C.  .foiek  Coke 
Co.'s  annual  banquet  to  the  exetJUt'lve  aVid 
operating  officials  of  the  company  was  held 
at  the  Greensburg  Country  Club.  Greens- 
burg,  recently,  several  distinguished  visi- 
tors and  "Frick  men"  from  all  parts  of  the 
region  being  in  attendance.  W.  H.  Clinger- 
man,    president,    acted   as   toastmaster. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  have  started 
development  work  on  a  large  tract  of  Pitts- 
burgh .seam  coal  in  Washington  County, 
known  as  the  Mingo  Creek  field  located  on 
that  stream  near  Monongahela.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  United  .states  Steel  Cor- 
poration, of  which  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
is  a  .subsidiary,  is  dickering  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  for  their  properties, 
including  furnaces  and  mills  at  Monessen, 
Pa.,  and  the  Alicia  Nos.  1  and  2  coal  and 
coke  plants  on  the  Monongahela  River 
above       Brownsville.  These       operations 

would  tie  in  well  with  the  corporation's 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.'s  plant  adjoin- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.'s  plant  at 
Monessen,  and  the  Frick  Co.'s  mine  above 
Brownsville.  No  authoritative  information 
is  available  on  the  subject.  The  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.  have  stopped  reconstruction  work 
on  the  big  steel  tipple  and  coal  bin  at 
their  Alicia,  No.  1  plant,  damaged  by  fire 
a    few    weeks    ago. 

David  E.  Williams,  Jr.,  &  Co..  of  Phila- 
delphia, closed  a  deal  with  the  executors 
of  the  late  Abraham  Beam  wherebv  they 
acquire  the  holdings  of  the  owners!  The 
property  embraces  325  acres,  lying  eight 
miles  north  of  Somerset,  and  the  purchase 
price  was  announced  as  $150,000.  The  new 
owners  plan  to  erect  a  tipple  and  start 
operations  on  the  holdings  in  the  near 
future. 

The  South  Connellsville  Coke  Co.  elected 
the  following  as  directors  at  its  annual 
stockholders  meeting  in  Connellsville : 
George  W.  Thomp.son,  Samuel  J.  Harry, 
F.  E.  Markell.  J.  R.  Davidson  and  Charles 
Detwiler.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Harry 
succeed  J.  Fred  Kurtz  and  W.  D.  McGinnis. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  Charles  Det- 
wiler, president ;  F.  E.  Markell,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  J.  R.  Davidson,  treasurer,  and  J 
Lawrence   Schick,   secretary. 

Work  at  the  coal  and  coke  plants  in  the 
Connellsville  coke  reffion  continues  to  grow 
less.  The  Oliver  &  Snyder  Iron  Co.'s  coal 
and  coke  operations  near  Uniontown  have 
be€«n  closed  down  indefinitely,  and  the 
plants  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  Co.  remain 
closed.  The  F^astern  Steel  Co.  Tower  Hill 
No.  1  coke  ovens  remain  banked  and  their 
mine  is  operating  about  two  days  a  week 
The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  "and  AV.  J. 
Rainey  Co.  are  operating  their  coal  and 
coke  plants  three  or  four  days  a  week,  as 
are  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  mines. 
The  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  subsidiary  to  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  are  mining  very  short 
time.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Krie  Coal  Co.  at 
Bragnell  is  one  of  the  very  few  coal  com- 
panies, besides  the  H.  C.  Fiick  Coke  Co. 
that  is  operating  their  mine  full  time,  and 
they  have  hired  a  considerable  number  of 
men  laid  off  at  other  plants  and  are  operat- 
ing to  full  capacity  on  a  contract  with  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  their  Donova 
mills.  The  Snowdon  Coko  Co.  is  still  idle 
and  the  American  Cok^'  Corporation  and 
the  Century  Coke  Co.  are  operating  two 
to  four  days  a  week.. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  has  placed  one  side 
of  its  new  coal  breaker  in  operation,  han- 
dling coal  from  the  No.  2  shaft  at  the 
North  Scranton  properties.  The  structure 
is  of  steel  and  concrete,  located  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Marvine  Washery  No.  2. 
and  will  still  require  several  weeks  for 
completion.  The  work  on  the  insUillation 
of  breaker  machinery  will  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  In  connection  with  the 
new  breaker,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$500,000,  a  conveyor  system  will  be  run 
from  the  plant  across  the  main  line  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Chilton  Katcle  t  oal  Co.  in  planning 
for  operations  on  a  lr;i.-f  of  coal  property 
at  Hughey,  totaling  about  1,500  acr»^.  it 
is  prortosed  to  develoji  an  initial  output  of 
about  eight  cars  daily.  K.  H.  Butts  !>• 
president. 

The  General  Development  Co.  la  planning 
for  extt.'nsive  develojiment  work  on  about 
2,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Marshall 
County,  recently  acquired.  Preliminary 
plans    for   the   work   are    under    way. 

The  .Stone  &  Scott  C.'oal  Co.  Will  increase 
operations  at  the  Betty  inme  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  (^o.,  in  Marion  County,  recently  ac- 
quired. The  property  is  located  on  the 
Wyatt-Bingamon  branch  of  the  Western 
Maryland.  K.  B.  Stone  and  T.  XI.  Scott 
head  the  company. 

Several  buildings  connected  with  the 
plant    of    the    New    River    Collieries    Co.    at 

Kccles  were  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the 
month,  the  loss  amounting  to  $50,0o0.  In 
one  of  the  buildings,  u.sed  largely  as  an 
entertainment  hall,  goods  of  the  company 
store  were  kept,  including  a  large  amount 
of  furniture.  Another  building  destroyed 
was  the  ice  manufacturing  plant.  The  fire 
started  hi  the  poolroom  and  spread  rapfdly 
throughout   the   building. 

W.  C.  Miller  and  W.  E.  Arnett,  Morgan- 
town,  have  sold  to  The  Gla«scock  Collieries 
Co.  a  tract  of  491  acres  of  coal  in  Cass 
and  Grant  districts,  Monongalia  County  for 
approximately  $225,000.  Extensive  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  development  of  this 
acreage.  Along  with  the  development  of 
the  coal  a  modern  mining  town  will  be  built. 

Development  of  coal  land  in  the  Philippi 
district  of  Barbour  County  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  Cleveland-Freeport  Coal  Co., 
composed  largely  of  Cleveland  capitalists, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  General 
headquarters  are  to  be  at  Clarksburg. 
Among  those  interested  in  the  new  concern 
are  Clinton  H.  Bell,  C.  Schmitz.  Gustav 
Lehnchen,  Fred  M.  Vick  and  .A.lphon.so  M 
Schmitz  of  Cleveland. 

The    Snperior-Thacker    Coal    Co..    one    of 

the  three  companies  with  tipple  mines  in 
the  Williamson  field,  which  had  signed  a 
contract  with  the  union  was  sold  about 
the  fir.st  of  the  year  to  R.  G.  Bailey  and 
.associates  of  Williamson,  and  converted 
into  a  non-union  company.  It  is  bolieved 
that  the  newly  organized  R.  G.  Bailey  Coal 
Co.,  of  Willianison.  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  the  Superior  Thacker 
Co..  the  new  company  having  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $100,000.  Offices  of  the  company 
will  be  maintained  in  Williamson.  Organ- 
izers of  the  new  company  are:  R.  G.  Bailey, 
W.  J.  Bailey,  H.  H.  Randolph,  C.  A.  Ham- 
mond,  and   L.  B.   Saunders. 

Several  AVest  Virginia  companies  in- 
creased their  capital  stock  earlv  in  Jan- 
uary. They  n  ere :  Gem  Poeahonta.s  Coal 
Co.,  of  Welch,  of  which  James  V.  Flanagan 
IS  president,  from  $25,000  to  $100,000-  the 
Century  Coal  Co..  of  Baltimore.  John  K 
Shaw,  president,  from  $1,150,000  to  $2,000  - 
000  ;  Flanairan  Coal  Co.,  of  Pottsville,  Pa  ■ 
James  P.  Flanagan,  president,  from  $100  - 
000   to    $200,000. 

Further  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  coal  lands  in  Boone  Count v 
by  the  organization  of  the  Fred  Coal  Co". 
which  is  planning  to  operate  in  the  Sher- 
man di.strict.  those  most  activelv  interested 
in  the  new  concern  which  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $12.-\000  being:  T.  Seden  Jones. 
<  .  I.  Kgri.  .Ned  Bryan.  O.  C.  (Jarred,  and 
J;uiies  K.  Hunt,  all  of  Huntington,  where 
the   eonipany    will   have   its   main   office. 

The  Miic'farlane  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in 
the  tJotr  building.  Clarksburg,  will  buv  and 
sell  coal  and  is  the  selling  agent  of  the 
Fort  Pitt  and  other  coal  companies  in  Har- 
rison County.  G.  C.  Macfarlane  has  been 
made  .-^ales  manager  of  the  company. 

Penn.sylvania  people  arp  l.irgelv  interest- 
ed in  the  newly  organized  Florence  Coal  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh  which  will  muleit.ike  the 
mining  of  coal  in  Upshur,  the  new  concern 
being  capitalized  at  $125,000.  lis  organ- 
izers were:  Michael  Sotak.  John  (J:ijasovay. 
Michael  Bayks.  of  Pittsburizrh.  I'a. :  Paul 
Muskal.    John    Kudray,    of    lOxpoit,    Pa. 

AVith  a  view  to  producing  coal  in  Union 
district  of  Barbour  County,  the  Bush-Bar 
t:oal  Co.,  has  been  organized  with  ;i  capi- 
tal   stock    of    $2.".. 000. 
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Personals 


C.  p.  White,  of  the  CtarkPon  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Cleveland  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New 
York  City,  following  a  liearing  of  the 
Calder  Committee  in  Washington,  which  he 
attended. 

T.  H.  Huddy,  general  manager  of  the 
Williamson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  operating  at 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  was  -a  visitor  in  the 
Kanawha  field  early  in  January. 

New  Mexico  is  the  mecca  to  which  C.  E. 
Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchin- 
son Coal  Co.  of  Fairmont,  has  been  di^wn. 
being  accompanied  on  his  trip  by  C.  J. 
Ryan,  of  Hepzibah,  general  superintendent 
of    the    same    company. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Fairmont  fl-ld  was 
G.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the    Equitable    Fuel    Co. 

Effective  Jan.  15,  Arthur  Brohset,  engi- 
neer of  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  was  transferred 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Division  with  head- 
quarters at  Greensburg. 

Henry  Wheyl,  prominently  identified  with 
th  Wheyl  Coal  Co.  of  Uniontown,  spent  a 
few  days  in  the  Fairmont  region  early  in 
the  year.  Mr.  Wheyl  and  his  associates 
late  in  December  acquired  a  large  acreage 
of  coal  land  in  the  Monongalia  County  field. 
J.  E.  Watson,  of  the  Bethlehem  Coal  Co. 
of  Fairmont,  and  Kenna  Clark,  Fairmont 
representative  of  the  Blair-Parke  Coal  Co. 
of  Philadelphia  left  during  the  first  week 
of  January  for  a  brief  sojourn  at  French 
Lick,   Ind. 

Thomas  W.  Arnett,  president  of  the  Ant- 
ler Coal  Co.  of  Fairmont,  left  on  Jan.  5 
for  a  month's  sojourn  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
George  Wolffe,  secretary  of  the  Winding 
Gulf  Operators'  Association,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Beckley,  was  in  New  York  during 
the  second  week  of  January  attending  a 
series   of   association   meetings   there. 

I^ollowing  the  death  of  Col.  William  Lec- 
kie,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  a  short  time  ago, 
A,  F.  lieckle,  his  son,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  the  executive  of  all  the 
companies  in  which  his  father  held  that 
post. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Glen  White,  head  of  the 
E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  was  a  Charleston 
visitor  during   the  first  week  of  January. 

A.  A.  Liigfrett.  of  Cincinnati,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  fne  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  company's 
operations  at   Raleigh   late   in   December. 

,T.  ,1.  Boss,  of  Logan,  W.  Va..  president 
of  the  Logan  Operators'  Association,  was 
in  Eastern  cities  on  business  during  a  part 
of   the   first  week  of  January. 

r.  J.  Neecamp,  of  Logan.  W.  V-a.,  assist- 
ant to  the  secretary  of  the  Logan  Opera- 
tors' Association,  was  a  visitor  in  Charles- 
ton  recently. 

CJeorBe  Bausewine.  secretary  of  the  Will- 
iamson Operators'  A.ssociation.  spent  a  day 
or  two  in  Charleston,  W.  Va..  during  the 
early  part  of  January,  having  been  called  to 
the  capital  citv  to  attend  a  hearing  in 
which  the  William.^on  Association  was  in- 
terested. 

.1.  n.  Francis,  vice-president  of  the  Tsl md 
Creek  Coal  Co..  with  headquarters  at  Hun- 
tington. W.  Va.,  .spent  a  few  days  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  rocentlv  in  order  to 
attend    a   rate  hearing. 

.Idlin  neorinjt  has  severed  his  connection 
with  llic  Ch(Hap(>akc  &  <^hi<i  it  T,oiran,  W. 
Va  to  become  idenlified  witli  the  firm  of 
.tiwett.  Bigilow  and  Brooks  of  Cincinnati, 
■Ay   field    representative. 

Artlnir  iV.  Wellwood,  of  the  Now  York 
othee  of  the  Ceolonical  .Survey's  super- 
power invest  iKut  ion.  Is  in  Washington 
KJilherlng  statistics  on  freight  r;itis  dur- 
ing l!t1!>  on  Interstate  railroads  In  (hesuper- 
ixiwer   zone. 

.1.  B.  Khy,  of  the  Gi-o1ogical  .S  uvey.  has 
lefl  for  Held  duty  in  co-i>peiati'  ;  with  .\. 
\V.  (JIh'M  in  .1  report  nn  co.'il  in  \\  i- •  County. 
Va. 

I».  I..  MrI>oiiiihl  has  n>sicn- tl  liis  pos!  as 
manager  of  (he  Kloek  <^oal  Co.  of  Iowa,  and 
has  been  succirdcd  by  .1.  4.  Movers  of 
Ivivcnport.  Mr  McDon.ild  goes  to  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  as  insinager  and  a  director  of  llv 
St.  Paul  Co.'il  Co.,  a  subsidiary  interest  of 
the   Block  company. 

I'clK  Nofph»rrl  has  tendered  his  resign'.i- 
tion  as  g<>neral  manager  to  the  board  of 
directors    of     the     Acadia     Coal     Co..     Ltd., 

JiimoH  A,  Rpllly,  vice-president  of  the 
Queen    City    Coal    Co,    "inclnnati.    and    for 

1 

1 


several  years  prominent  in  the  activities 
of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  elected  president  of  that  organization. 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Harry  C.  HagRert.v  as  general 
sales  agent  to  succeed  .John  W.  Whiteley, 
who  has  joined  forces  with  George  C.  Foe- 
disch  in  the  firm  of  Whiteley  &  Foedisch, 
and  of  George  W.  Scura  as  assistant  gen- 
eral sales  agent.  Mr.  Haggerty  has  repre- 
sented Wliitney  &  Kemmerer  for  some  time 
as  its  line  agent  in  the  New  England  States. 
During  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Mr.  Scura  has  been 
connected  witli  Wliitney  &  Kemmerer  since 
1896.  S.  C.  Noblette  has  Been  appointed 
of    tlie    l>ituniinous    sales    depart- 


16    cents    per    ton    to    the    Ohio   rate,    which  i 
shippers   claimed    was   already   burdensome, ' 
and  deduct  8   cents  per   ton  from   the  more  i 
distant    points    known    as    the    "outer    cres- 
cent." I 


manager 
ment. 
Dr.   H. 

St.  Louis 


A.  Garfield  recently  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  matters 
pertaining  indirectly  to  the  coal  trade,  past 
and  present.  About  sixty  St.  Louis  coal 
men  were  present  among  the  several  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Cliamber. 

Press  reports  contain  the  announcement 
of  the  election  of  F.  M.  Cliase  as  president 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  with  .Judge 
F.  M.  Wheaton.  vice  president.  The  new 
board  is :  ajessrs.  F.  M.  Cliase,  F.  W. 
Wheaton,  W.  H.  Conynghanv,  T.  S.  Barber, 
and  Samuel  McCraeken,  all  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  ;  and  E.  D.  McKenna,  New  York. 
The  new  arrangement  follows  the  dissolu- 
tion decree  affirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Whitely  &  Foedisch  announce  the  associa- 
tion with  them  of  Carroll  B.  Nichols,  for- 
merly general  sales  agent  of  the  Westmore- 
land Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

K.  Li.  Weimer,  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Katherine  colliery  of  the  Trever- 
ton  Coal  Co.,  near  Shamokin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed purchasing  agent  for  the  Leggitt's 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  owned  by  the  same  inter- 
ests. He  will  maintain  headquarters  in 
Shamokin. 

Thos.  K.  Malier,  president  of  the  Maher 
Collieries  Co..  Cleveland,  was  recently 
elected  a  director  of  the  Central  Natio'ial 
Bank  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  that  city.  The 
bank  was  formed  Jan.  1,  by  the  merger  of 
the  Central  National  Bank  and  The  Supe- 
rior Savings  &  Trust  Co.  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  finanbial  institutions  in  the  state. 

Effective  as  of  Jan.  1,  C.  S.  Kenney,  assist- 
ant general  sales  manager  for  Weston  Dod- 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  made  general  sales 
manager,  as  W.  B.  Coyle.  vice  president 
and  general  sales  manager  is  now  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  position  of  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Kenney 
will  supervise  the  opening  of  additional 
branch  offices  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  Atlanta.  H.  E.  Faville. 
formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  New 
York  office,  has  been  made  manager  in  suc- 
cession to  Ij.  B.  Burger,  and  F.  P.  Wadleiglr. 
former''"  export  manager,  is  now  giving  all 
his  attention  to  the  engineering  phases  of 
selling.  Export  business  of  the  firm  is  now 
being  looked  after  by  the  various  branch 
olRces. 

E.  B.  Sutton  has  assume(J  the  duties  of 
chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Sloss-ShefReld 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  having  for- 
merly been  in  the  employ  of  the  West 
Virginia   Coal   &   Coke    Co.,    Elkins. 

Alfred  1>.  Thompson,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  has 
been  appointed^  general  manager  of  the 
Majestic  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Broadway  New 
York   City. 


Traffic  News 


Obituary 


The  body  of  George  Beddow,  of  Omar. 
W.  Va.,  chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Main 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  was  found  on  Jan- 
uary 17  between  Red  Jacket  and  William- 
son. W.  Va.,  on  PJvans  Farrel  branch  of 
Pigeon  Creek,  it  being  the  opinion  of  county 
officials  that  he  died  from  exposure.  He 
left  Omar  Jan.  10  on  horseback,  for  Red 
Jacket  and  is  believed  to  have  lost  his  way. 

Word  is  received  of  the  death  at  Phila- 
delphia of  Newman  J.  Woods,  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.  Mr.  Woods  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  spinal  menengitis.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  West  Virginia  Fuel  Co.. 
having  aided  in  the  organization  of  that' 
company  more  than  a  year  ago,  prior  to 
which  time  he  was  with  the  Dickinson  Fuel 
Co.,   of  Charleston. 

James  P.  Mingns,  general  sales  agent  for 
the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  at  Philadelphia, 
died  recently  of  a  comnlication  of  diseases. 
He  was  well  kno^vn  in  Irwin  and  other 
Westmoreland  towns  where  he  visited  on 
business. 

E.  C.  Pickett,  of  T\''heeling,  superintendent 

of  the  Hickman  coal  mines  at  McMechen 
and  Glendale,  was  instantly  killed  while 
inspecting  one  of  the  company's  mines. 

Captain  William  T.  Colton.  ide"tified  wUh 
the  development  of  the  railroad  industry 
in  the  West  from  the  time  of  his  discharge 
from  the  union  army  at  the  close  of  ihf 
civil  war  and  until  last  June-  a  resident 
of  Salt  Lake  City  since  1863.  died  recentl> 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  LTp  to  the  time  of  hij 
retirement  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Pleasant' 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  predecessor  of  the  Utah 
Fuel  Co.,  having  been  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rators. 

John  ly.  Crawford,  fifty  years  old.  ^ne  ol 
the  officials  of  tile  Crawford  Coal  Co..  diei 
at  his  home  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  recently 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  t-mo 
but  had  continued  his  business  activiti"} 
despite  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  Mr 
Crawford  was  president  of  one  of  the  lead 
ing  banks  of  Terre  Haute. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  commission  has  assigned  for  hearing 
at  Washington  Feb.  4  the  demnrriige 
charges  at  Sewalls  Point,  Va..  on  coal  and 
coke  loaded  in  cars  of  200,000  pounds 
capacity    or   over. 

The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
|)cnnanently  rejectt-d  railroad  coal  rate 
sclndules  Hied  by  al'  coal-c-.urying  roads 
in  Ohio.  The  schedules  previously  had  been 
tem))orarily  suspended  for  investigation. 
By  this  action  it  was  estimat«>d  that  Ohio 
shipi)ers  and  con;;umers  of  coal  would  save 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  freight  rates,  which  the 
carriers  sought  to  add  to  the  pnseni  in- 
creased rate.  Th«>  railroads  claimed  that 
utuler  a  recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  granted  a  40  per 
cent  Increase  in  rates,  they  were  authorized 
to  restore  the  10  otnts  and  60  cents  iu>r  ton 
differenlial  between  r.ates  on  bituminous 
coal  shipped  from  C»liio  pohits.  and  the  rates 
on  coal  shipped  from  points  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  PennsTilvani.i  and  Tennes- 
see.  and  that  to  .accomplish  that  purpose 
they  were  authorizi-d   to  ;\<ld   approxhnutely 


Northwestern    Pennsylranla    Coal    Oj^rrm 

tors  Association  will  hold  its  annual  m"<  t 
ing  Tuesday,  March  1.  at  Pittsburgh.  P.^ 
Secretary,  T.  F.  Diefendcrfer.  Buller,  Pa. 

The  Rocky  ^lountain  Coal  Mining  InsU 
tute  will  hold  its  annual  winter  mt»etin; 
Feb.  25  and  26  at  the  .\lbany  Hotel,  Denvei 
Col  Secretary.  F.  W.  WHiiteside  307  Krnes 
&  Crammer_J^uilding.    Denver. 

National  Cliamber  of  Commerce  will  hi'Ii 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  Ci'v 
N.   J,   .\pril   27.    2S   and   29. 

American  InMitute  of  Kleclrlcsl  Bn««nerr« 
midwinter   convention   will    ' 
16.    17    and    IS    at    the    I'n  • 
Societies    Building.    .■?.•?    ^Ve.<-.  u.....u  .      , 

York  Citv.  Secretary,  F  L.  Hutchiiiro-t. 
3.1  West  "39th   St..   New   York  «"lty 

.^mcririin    ln>fitiile   of    MInlaB   «nd    Mr(;il 
lurgical    Knginerr-'    .inmuil    nutlinc 
held     in     New     York     Kelv     1 4     to 
Secretarv-.  Rrulley  Stoughton.   29 
St..    New    York    City 

Northern  West  Virginia 
Association  will  hold  its 
Feb  S  1!>21.  Secntary.  H 
mont     W    Va..   wh.Tc   m..t:i,. 

Pitt-liurgh      Vein      Operator*' 


vv  .11 

n .    r.' 

West   .1 


Coal    Oprrator> 


AoKorlatln 


of   Ohio    will    hoM    its    annual    me.-ti" 

11       1921.     at     Cb\el:uid.     Ohio.        S 

I>.  K.  Hurd.  41.'<   Marion  Building.  <i 

Canafliun    Instilntr   nf    MininK    and 
I'irg.t     will    hold    its    anmi.U    meetiiu-. 
2.   .land   4.    1921.  at  Ottawa.  Ontn- 
.ada.    Secret ary-Trea.surer.  G.   C.   M 
MonU-cal.    Queh.c.    Canada. 

American  F.ngineerlng  Council 
Fedenitcrt  .\mrrican  Knglnrering^  Socletle 
Executive  Board,  wdl  meet  on  Feb.  14  ^' 
Syracuse.  N.  V.  On  F.  b  IT.  the  X'tlon. 
Council  of  the  .Xmerican  Society  of  Mechat 
leal  F.nglncers  will  oojivene  at  the  san 
phice.  with  the  society's  new  prosid.n 
Edwin  S.  Carman,  presiding.  Herbe; 
Hoover  Is  to  address*  th.-  meetings. 
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Control  Here  and  Decontrol  Abroad 

GRADUAL  letting  down  of  the  bars  of  governmental 
control  since  the  armistice  has  been  the  program  of 
the  British  government  in  its  treatment  of  the  coal 
industry  in  Greai  Britain,  From  early  in  1917  to  late 
in  1919  the  industry  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
taken  over  by  the  government.  Profits  were  pooled, 
wages  rigidly  regulated,  and  prices  and  distribution 
controlled  to  an  extent  not  reached  at  any  time  in  this 
country.  In  December,  1919,  they  began  to  release  some 
of  the  restrictions,  and  through  the  more  than  twelve 
months  since  (hen  decontrol  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
government.  The  process,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
orderly  and  systematic.  The  result  is  thatt)y  the  end  of 
this  month  it  is  expected  that  the  last  vestige  of  control 
of  prices  and  distribution  will  have  been  removed. 
There  remains,  however,  a  new  Ministry  of  Mines,  whose 
powers  and  i-esponsibilities  are  yet  to  be  given  a  trial. 
The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  tendency  has  been 
and  is  to  let  down  rather  than  build  up  control. 

French  control  of  coal  has  been  directed  not  so  much 
toward  the  local  producing  industry  as  to  the  prices 
of  imported  coal.  It  is  now  announced  that  with  the 
recent  reduction  in  the  prices  allowed  for  imported  coal 
the  French  government  has  taken  the  last  step  prior 
to  complete  decontrol.  In  Germany  prices  are  yet  under 
regulation,  and  so  long  as  shipments  to  other  countries 
are  required  by  treaties  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
government  will  of  necessity  keep  a  strong  hand  on  the 
coal  industry.     Italy  also  is  lifting  coal  restrictions. 

Within  three  months  after  the  armistice  practically  all 
restrictions  regarding  coal  were  removed  in  this  country, 
and  except  for  those  reinstated  during  and  for  the  three 
months  following  the  strike  in  1919  the  government  has 
not  attempted  to  control  the  industry.  Turned  loose  to 
make  its  way  in  true  American  fashion  our  coal  industry 
experienced  first  a  year  largely  unsatisfactory  and  a 
year  of  great  prosperity,  and  now  because  during  the 
year  there  was  a  period  of  a  few  months  in  which  prices 
were  out  of  reason  and  many,  but  not  all,  took  advantage 
of  the  situation,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  new  and 
unprecedented  coal  regulation  and  control. 

Senator  Calder  has  stated  that  he  has  received  ten 
thousand  letters  on  the  coal  question  and  leaves  us  to 
mfer  tkat  they  are  all  commending  his  bill.  If  those 
he  read  into  the  record  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures are,  true  samples,  what  he  has  received  are  pro- 
tests against  high  prices  and  poor  quality  of  coal.  The 
writers  have  no  conception  of  his  method  to  remedy 
tl^eir  troubles.  He  has  stated  that  he  now  considers  that 
"'«  bill  needs  considerable  revision,  and  as  the  most 
recent    hearings   have    gone    forward    it    is    becoming 

evident  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  regulated  price  but 
coal. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  on  the  record  before  the  com- 
•nittee,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  commit 


the  coal  industry  to  such  an  undigested  form  of  regula- 
tion. It  is  no  more  necessary  to  "hamstring"  indu.stry 
here  than  abroad. 


Europe's  Fuel  l^roblem 

REPORTS  from  Europe  of  coal  production,  stocks  and 
.  requirements,  of  Germany's  .shortage  and  the  need.s 
of  France,  as  recounted  in  the  statements  of  our  cor- 
respondents pul)!ished  in  this  i.ssue,  have  taken  on  the 
semblance  of  some  of  the  controversies  in  recent  years 
as  to  the  needs  of  New  England  and  the  Northwest. 
Each  year  we  have  heard  of  the  coal  troubles  of  these 
sections,  and  in  the  discussions  figures  have  been 
bandied  about  in  the  fashion  now  in  vogue  in  Europe. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  production  in  1920  of  228,887,- 
000  gross  tons,  exported  24,932,000  tons  and  supplied 
an  additional  1.3,840,000  tons  as  bunkers  at  home  ports. 
These  are  all  low  figures  compared  with  pre-war  records. 
In  1914  exports  from  Great  Britain  were  around  .59,000,- 
000  tons  and  in  1913  exceeded  75,000,000  tons.  The 
difference  of  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  million  tons 
gives  a  measure  of  the  deficit  in  world  supply  created 
by  the  British  decline  in  output  and  exports  last  year. 

Belgian  production  in  1920  was  more  nearly  normal 
than  any  other  European  country,  and  even  here  there 
was  a  slight  decline.  Less  was  exported  and  much  less 
imported,  and  consumption  is  estimated  at  78  per  cent 
of  the  1913  rate. 

Production  of  coal  and  lignite  in  France  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1920  is  reported  as  20.000,000  metric  tons, 
or  at  the  rate  of  24,000,000  tons  per  year,  compared 
with  40,000,000  tons  before  the  war.  Imports  less  ex- 
ports in  the  first  ten  months  were  about  18,400,000  tons 
—an  annual  rate  for  last  year  of  22,000,000  or  about 
2,000,000  tons  in  excess  oi  pre-war  rates.  On  the  face 
of  these  figures  France,  despite  the  large  imports  from 
America,  in  1920,  was  8,000,000  tons  short  of  the  quan 
tity  available  for  use  and  consumption  in  1913. 

Germany  is  objecting  strenuously  to  the  "burden" 
impressed  by  the  terms  of  the  Spa  agreement,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  practically  fulfilling  her  requirements.  Pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  in  German\  has  not  yet  been 
raised  to  pre-war  levels,  the  total  for  1920  being  esti- 
mated at  133,000.000  tons,  compared  with  190,000.000 
tons  in  1913,  from  which  must,  of  course,  be  subtracted 
the  output  of  the  Saar  and  other  fields  no  longer  a  part 
of  Germany.  The  net  result  of  a  largely-increased 
output  of  lignite  and  a  steadily  increasing  production  of 
bituminous  coal  appears  to  be  that  Germany  is  able  to 
meet  her  obligatory  export  prograxn  and  take  care  o\' 
home  needs  as  they  develop. 

The  spurt  of  last  summer  filled  the  coal  bins  of 
Europe,  but  a  deficit  in  output  that  may  be  as  much  as 
100,000,000  tons  a  year  was  not  permanently  overcome 
last  year  and  will  leave  a  call  for  American  coal  tor 
several  years  to  come. 
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Fire  or  Explosion — Which? 

GOB  fires  are  dangerous  and  expensive,  but  mine 
explosions  are  worse.  Offhand  one  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  protect  the 
mine  and  mine  workers  from  an  explosion  than  against 
a  gob  fire.  Even  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  gob  fires 
when  the  air  is  humidified  or  the  coal  moistened — a  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  adequately 
proved — it  would  seem  best  to  run  the  risk  of  a  gob 
fire  for  the  sake  of  making  the  mine  proof  or  more 
nearly  proof  against  explosions. 

It  appears  that  at  Minnie  mine,  the  explosion  of 
which  is  discussed  by  James  Ashworth  in  another  part 
of  this  issue,  several  vital  precautions  which  would  have 
made  the  mine  safe  against  explosion  were  neglected  for 
economy  or  for  fear  they  might  cause  mine  fires.  Not 
only  was  the  mine  kept  dry  but  methane  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  plea  that  pure  methane  is  extinc- 
tive, whereas  oxygen  is  a  combustible. 

So  also  is  pure  gasoline  an  extinctive.  If  a  burning 
body  could  be  plunged  beneath  that  explosive  liquid 
without  on  the  way  coming  in  contact  with  the  mixture 
of  gasoline  vapors  and  air  it  would  neither  explode  nor 
burn.  But  though  this  is  certainly  true,  the  man  who 
attempts  to  prove  it  is  liable  to  find  it  the  last  experi- 
ment he  tries  and  that  the  laboratory  in  which  it  is 
performed  will  not  be  available  for  further  experiments 
of  that  or  any  other  character. 

Similarly,  the  man  who  relies  on  the  extinctive  quali- 
ties of  methane  takes  a  terrible  risk.  He  is  storing  up 
an  explosive  in  the  mine  and  when  the  roof  falls  the 
methane  will  be  driven  out  into  the  airways  to  be 
ignited  if  any  lamp,  defective  or  not  in  a  blast  of 
explosive  gas,  happens  to  be  found,  or  if  any  suflRciently 
intensive  electric  spark  is  generated,  perhaps  also  if  any 
pick  strikes  a  sulphur  ball  or  any  rockfall  not  in  an 
extinctive  atmosphere  strikes  a  spark. 

It  is  the  general  experience  that  most  coals  that 
ignite  spontaneously  in  the  mine,  like  the  lignites  of 
Colorado,  have  moisture  in  themselves  sufficient  to  cause 
the  ignition  without  there  being  much  danger  in  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  moisture.  In  fact  if  never 
dehydrated  they  are  by  that  fact  safer  because  they 
cannot  be  rehydrated  and  so  heated. 

However,  a  study  of  this  subject  should  be  made,  for 
the  facts  are  needed.  If  it  should  be  found  that  coals  in 
the  mine  heat  more  readily  when  moisture  is  introduced 
more  weight  might  possibly  be  given  to  stone  dusting. 
If  the  use  of  a  moist  atmosphere  would  reduce  dis- 
integration of  the  coal  and  dehydration  and  so  prevent 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  fine  coal  and  from  rehydra- 
lion,  it  would  seem  best  to  keep  the  mine  as  wet  as 
possible. 

The  argument  based  on  the  British  Government's 
prescribing  of  30  per  cent  humidification  of  coal  dust 
is  not  to  be  regarded  seriously.  Governments  have  a 
way  of  prescribing  somewhat  more  than  they  believe 
necessary  because  in  that  direction  safely  lies.  Our 
prohibition  amendment  forbids  the  use  of  all  liquor,  not 
because  a  little  liquor  does  much  haim  but  because  it  is 
hard  to  enforce  moderation,  and  eutire  abstinence  is 
believed  relatively  easy  to  obtain. 

To  say  that  because  the  United  States  Governmeni 
requires  abstinence  from  alcohol  proves  that  it  believes 
a  modicum  of  liquor  harmful  is  no  more  ridiculous  than 
to  assort  that  the  British  Government  believes  the  use 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  water  is  of  no  material 
value  when  it  asks  for  a  30-per  cent  saturation.     Such 


a  saturation  of  the  coal  on  the  floor  of  the  mine  is 
quite  possible  of  attainment,  but  it  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  continuous  humidification  of  the  air  or  by  water- 
ing in  excess  of  the  quantity  specified. 

In  general  there  are  few  in  the  United  States  that 
question  the  value  of  humidification  as  attained  by 
adding  steam  to  the  air  or  water  to  the  roof,  sides  and 
floor.  The  doubters  of  this  country  are  sometimes  in 
fear  of  roof  falls — and  get  them  where  heat  strikes  the 
rock  faces — but  they  have  not  so  far  feared  spontaneous 
combustion.  Nor  is  there  any  disposition  to  advocate 
the  use  of  the  extinctive  qualities  of  methane. 

There  is  a  belief  in  some  quarters,  possibly  justified 
in  the  sections  where  it  exists,  that  as  some  coal 
develops  little  methane,  makes  a  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  absorbs  much  oxygen,  it  makes  an  extinctive 
atmosphere  that  will  be  inexplosive  no  matter  how  much 
it  is  diluted  with  air.  Wherever  methane  is  generated 
in  quantity  a  firm  belief  exists  that  the  only  safe 
expedient  is  ample  ventilation  of  wastes  and  the  bleed- 
ing of  the  methane  by  boreholes  drilled  to  the  mine  falls 
from  the  surface.  In  any  event  it  is  customary  to 
ventilate  the  area  ultimately  to  be  sealed  until  the  time 
when  it  is  shut  off  by  substantial  stoppings,  which  only 
an  explosion  will  disturb. 


Cannot  Replace  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 

ALAN  C.  DODSON,  president  of  Weston  Dodson  & 
l\.  Co.,  Inc.,  has  sent  the  following  New  Year's  greet- 
ing to  customers  of  the  company.  We  are  glad  to  pass 
it  on  to  our  readers: 

"The  coal  industry,  as  usual,  is  being  prescribed  for 
by  theorists,  politicians  and  self-seekers.  We  know  of 
no  effective  law  to  replace  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  commerce  began. 
Every  business  has  periods  of  depression  and  losses, 
and  in  order  to  survive  it  must  have  periods  of  gain. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  coal  mined  in  the  year  just 
past  has  been  sold  at  an  excessive  profit. 

"Force  the  coal  industry  to  take  the  losses — to  forego 
the  gains — and  we  bring  into  bankruptcy  the  greatest 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of 
government  control,  now  threatening,  would  be  far  more 
difficult  and  the  result  far  more  disastrous  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  public,  not  to  speak  of  the  industry  itself, 
than  was  the  government  administration  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

"We  urge  upon  you  to  give  this  question  honest 
analysis,  considering  that  even  though  coal  is  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  there  are  so  many  other  things  which  also 
are  necessities  in  modern  civilization,  that  there  will 
be  no  differentiation  possible.  We  believe  that  90  per 
cent  of  our  customers  produce  or  handle  a  necessity 
of  life. 

"Our  government  was  founded  'to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.'  Patriotic 
service  will  secure  this  blessing  and  make  effective 
the  program  of  'less  government  in  business  and  more 
business  in  government,'  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  President  elect." 


An  echo  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  coal  by  the  War 
Department  last  year  is  reflected  in  the  army  appropriation 
bill  just  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  specifically  limits  the  appropriation  for  the 
fuel  requirements  of  the  anny  durinfe  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1922,  to  S6.ri00.000. 
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One  Man  Stores  or  Reclaims  1,500  Tons  of 
Coal  a  Day  at  a  West  Virginia  Mine 

Costs  of  Storage  and  Reclaiming  Are  About  2.3c.  Per  Ton  Including 
a  Power  Consumption  Charge  of  0.5c.  Per  Tor. — When  Output  Exceeds 
Order,  or  Car  Supply,  Enough  Slack  Is  Taken  Out  to  Meet  Demands 


\ 


By  F.  C.  Thornley* 

N^-w   York    City 


UNTIL  the  last  two  or  three  years  mine  storage 
had  seldom  been  seriously  considered  by  the  coal 
industry.  The  coal  producer  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  interest  solely  to  the  distributor  of  coal,  and 
aside  from  providing  some  small  storage  to  take  care 
of  his  boiler  or  coke-oven  requirements  over  a  tem- 
porary shut-down  he  has  given  the  subject  no  further 
consideration. 

As  a  consequence  operating  officials  have  had  scant- 
knowledge  of  storage-plant  installation  and  manage- 
ment, and  this  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  a  serious  bungling  of  the  problem,  causing  adverse 
criticism  and  even  a  denial  of  the  advantages  of  storing 
coal  at  the  mines. 

The  design  and  construction  of  adequate  and  eco- 
nomical coal-storage  plants  is  as  much  a  specialized  line 
of  engineering  as  is  the  mining  and  preparation  of  the 
coal  itself.     A  technical  knowledge  of  all  the  installa- 


♦President, 
York  City. 


F.    C.    Thornley   &    Co.,    31    %Vest    43rd    Street,    New 


tion  and  operating  costs  of  the  various  methods  of 
handling  coal,  together  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  mine-operating  conditions,  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
decide  with  certainty  what  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  any  of  the  many  systems  for  any  one 
of  all  the  varying  conditions  of  mining  operation.  In 
a  number  of  instances  with  unfortunate  results  coal 
operators  have  failed  to  recognize  this  fact. 

Adequate  Storage  Space  Hard  to  Find 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1920  I  built  a  storage  plant 
for  the  Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  It 
was  installed  under  unusually  adverse  conditions,  the 
space  available  being  much  constricted  by  the  railroad- 
tipple  tracks  and  adverse  side-hill  contours.  There  were 
also  other  local  conditions  which  introduced  unusual 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  plant.  The  accom- 
panying drawing  shows  the  general  layout  and  its  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mine  tipple. 

This  structure  is  of  the  type  usually  erected  at  drift 
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mines,  having  a  capacity  of  about  2,500  tons  per  day 
and  loading  out  coal  on  four  different  railroad  tracks. 
It  was,  of  course,  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years 
before  the  installation  of  a  storage  plant  was  even  con- 
templated. From  this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  sys- 
tem of  storage  adopted  at  this  mine  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  any  tipple  conditions  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  the  dotted  lines 
across  the  railroad  tracks  constituting  the  main  line 
represent  an  economical  river-loading  installation  of 
large  capacity  that  the  Consumers  Fuel  Co.  proposes 
to  build  as  soon  as  navigation  facilities  in  this  pool 
have  been  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  develop- 
ment. 

The  coal-storage  plant  lies  immediately  to  the  left 
of  the  tipple  between  a  steep  hillside  and  the  tipple 
yard.  The  storage  itself  is  about  400  ft.  long  by  50 
ft.  wide  with  a  maximum  storage  depth  of  about  40  ft. 
The  bottom  has  slopes  of  45  deg.,  which  is  simple  cut- 
and-fill  work. 

Concrete  Tunnel  Through  Coal  Pile 

The  general  form  of  the  storage  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cross-section,  from  which  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  concrete  tunnel  carrying  the  re- 
claiming belt,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  stor- 
age and  has  overhead  gates  at  10-ft.  intervals.  These 
gates  are  24  x  24-in.  double  cut-off  type,  and  the  coal 
passing  through  them  feeds  to  a  traveling  hopper  which 
is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  gate  through  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  discharged.  This  hopper  serves  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  uniform  feed  onto  the  reclaiming 
belt. 

Referring  again  to  this  section,  the  loading  machine 
for  putting  the  coal  into  storage,  which  will  be  noted 
on  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  travels  longitudinally 
the  entire  length  of  tho  .storage,  so  that  coal  can  be 
put   in  at  any  point   desired. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  main  stocking  belt  is  weaved 
through  the  m.achine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
coal  to  the  required  elevation,  whence  it  is  dumped  onto 
a  shorter  trancver.se  conveyor  which  acts  as  a  boom  and 
deposit:-,  the  coal  on  the  storage  pile.  Where  it  is  desir- 
able to  do  £0,  this  boom  can  be  hinged  to  the  loading 
machine  eo  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  the  height 
of  the  pile  increases  or  decrea.ses,  thus  eliminating 
unnecessary  breakage  of  the  coal.  As  this  plant  was 
designed  primarily  to  handle  slack  coal  the  question 
of  breakage  did  not  ente.  into  consideration,  .so  that 
the  boom  was  made  fixed  it;  the  position  shown. 

Five  Belt  Conveyors  Do  All  the  Work 

The  general  operation  of  the  entire  plant  may  be 
noted  by  following  the  conveyors  around  in  their 
numerical  order,  the  direction  of  operation  of  the  differ- 
ent conveyors  being  indicated  by  arrows. 

Conveyor  .N'o.  1  takes  the  coal  <rom  the  tipple  proper. 
It  runs  ba'-k  loni-itndinally  wlt^h  the  tipple  from  a 
hopper,  located  directly  under  the  tipple  .screens,  to 
a  connection  with  the  main  storage  conveyor  No.  2. 
ConvcNcr  No.  1  is  «)2  ft.  long,  operates  on  an  inclina- 
tion (  r  10  dog.  .^n  niin.  against  the  load,  and  is  actuated 
by  a  10-hp.  motor.  It  is  of  comparatively  simple  con- 
struction and  involves  no  special  features  of  any  kind. 

Conveyor  No.  2,  which  is  the  main  stocking  conveyor, 
is  581  ft.  long  betwooii  ond  pulleys  and  is  horizontal 
throughout    its   entire  length,  with   the  exception   of   a 


very  slight  inclination  in  favor  of  the  loads  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  equipped  at  the  tipple  end  with  a 
standard  screw-tension  take-up  and  at  the  far  end  with 
an  automatic  take-up,  where  the  30-hp.  driving  motor 
also  is  located.  This  conveyor  weaves  through  the  load- 
ing machine,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  solid  lines  to  the 
left  of  the  illustration  and  in  broken  lines  near  the 
center  of  the  same  figure. 

Conveyor  No.  3  is  on  a  boom  of  the  loading  machine 
and  it  is  the  shortest  one  in  the  installation,  being 
only  35  ft.  long  and  operated  by  a  5-hp.  motor.  Con- 
veyor No.  4  is  the  main  reclaiming  belt  and  is  the 
second  longest  one  in  the  system,  being  561  ft.  long 
between  extreme  pulleys.  It  conforms  to  the  level  of 
the  concrete  tunnel  underneath  the  storage,  which  was 
laid  on  a  1-per  cent  grade  in  order  to  insure  proper 
drainage.  From  the  end  of  the  storage  pile  back  up 
to  the  tipple  it  operates  on  a  15-deg.  slope  against  the 
load.  In  order  that  the  driving  arrangement  for  this 
belt  may  be  accessible,  it  is  located  about  half-way  up 
.this  slope  at  the  point  where  the  tunnel  comes  to  the 
surface.  It  has  a  30-hp.  tandem  drive  with  an  auto- 
matic take-up;  the  extreme  outside  end  of  this  conveyor 
has  a  screw-tension  take-up  as  well. 

Conveyor  No.  5  takes  the  coal  from  conveyor  No.  4 
underneath  the  tipple  out  over  the  railroad  tracks.  It 
is  109  ft.  long  and  is  equipped  with  a  traveling-tripper 
arrangement,  so  that  the  coal  may  be  loaded  onto  any 
one  of  the  four  railroad  tracks  desired.  It  is  driven 
by  a  10-hp.  motor. 

One  Man  Operates  the  Entire  Plant 

The  entire  plant  is  readily  operated  by  one  man, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  regular  tipple  force  neces- 
sary to  shift  the  railroad  cars  under  the  tipple.  Auto- 
matic control  is  provided  for  both  the  reclaiming  and 
stocking  systems,  so  that  the  belts  start  up  and  stop 
in  the  proper  order  to  eliminate  any  congestion  of  coal 
at  junction  points.  Thus,  in  the  stocking  system  con- 
veyor No.  3  starts  first,  and  after  it  has  attained  its 
full  speed,  conveyor  No.  2  then  starts,  and  finally  con- 
veyor No.  1.  The  st-rting  and  stopping  of  both  systems 
is  controlled  by  simply  pressing  one  button. 

All  the  belts  are  24-in.  7-ply  rubber,  and  are  designed 
for  a  speed  of  350  ft.  per  min.  At  that  speed  the 
capacity  for  both  stocking  and  reclaiming  is  175  tons 
per  hour,  which  has  already  been  exceeded  since  the 
plant  has  been  in  operation,  all  motors  being  designed 
for  a  possible  overload. 

Throughout  the  .system  standard  S-puIley  grease- 
lubricated  idlers  mounted  on  wood  bases  are  employed. 
Under  the  loaded  belts  they  are  spaced  at  3  ft.  6  in. 
centers  and  under  the  return  belt.«  at  10  ft.  centers. 
The  concrete  tunnel  under  the  .storage  is  7  x  7  ft.  in 
the  clear  and  409  ft.  long.  It  is  built  of  reinforced 
concrete,  with  roof  and  side  walls  10 \  in.  and  the  floor 
14    in.    thick. 

Third  of  Tonnage  Through  FouR-lsrH  Screen 

In  the  fir.st  eleven  weeks  this  plant  was  in  operation 
there  had  been  ainnoximately  18.000  tons  of  coal  stocked 
and  reclaimed.  While  the  plant  was  designed  primarily 
for  .slack  storage,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
one-third  of  this  tonnage  was  passed  through  a  4-iP. 
screen.  Computed  on  a  conservative  basis,  allowing  for 
all  operating  charges,  this  coal  was  stocked  and  re- 
claimed for  about  2.3c.  per  ton.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
those   familiar   with    the    usual   costs   of    stocking   and 
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reclaiming  coal  at  other  plants,  even  some  of  the  most 
iTiodern  installations,  involving  heavy  expenditures  for 
coal  bridges,  etc.,  to  accept  this  figure,  but  a  little 
consideration  of  the  little  labor  used,  the  limited  amount 
of  povi'er  required  to  operate  the  plant,  together  with 
its  relatively  large  capacity,  will  show  how  this  is  pos- 
sible with  an  installation  of  this  kind.  It  should  be 
noted  especially  that  these  are  not  theoretical  estimates, 
but  are  on  the  basis  of  actual  operation. 

The  power  consumption  for  putting  coal  into  storage 
amounts  to  0.3c.  per  ton,  and  for  reclaiming  to  0.2c.  per 
ton,  figuring  on  a  peak  load  which  is  somewhat  more 
than  is  required  in  normal  operation.  Stocking  and 
reclaiming  are  done  by  one  man,  preferably  a  fair 
mechanic,  such  as  is  usually  to  be  found  around  machine 
shops  at  the  mines.  Computing  this  man's  wages  on  the 
basis  of  0.9c.  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  operating  the 
plant  amounts  to  1.2c.  per  ton  going  into  storage  and 
Lie.  for  reclaiming,  making  the  total  cost  for  stocking 
and  reclaiming  2.3c,  per  ton. 


In  practical  operation  interesting  methods  of  han- 
dling the  plant  have  been  devi.sed.  For  instance,  the 
management  of  the  mine  has  developed  the  plan  of  spac- 
ing the  screen  bars  so  that  just  suffi(i<int  coal  to  load 
out  the  railroad  cars  available  for  each  day's  r«n  pa.s.ses 
over  the  screen,  the  remainder  passing  through  and 
going  into  s'^orage.  For  in.stance,  when  only  a  25-per 
cent  c»r  supply  is  available,  the  screens  are  set  so  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  coal  will  pass  through  and 
be  stored.  This  system  assures  a  full  day's  run  for 
the  mine,  eliminating  the  hour  or  two  time  for  all  the 
daymen  which  so  frequently  occurs  around  all  mines. 

On  last  Thanksgiving  Day  the  storage  provided 
enabled  the  company  to  load  a  large  extra  tonnage. 
During  the  several  preceding  days  about  2,000  tons 
had  accumulated  on  the  storage  pile.  The  mine  was, 
of  course,  closed  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  with  two 
or  three  men  to  shift  railroad  cars  and  operate  the  stor- 
age there  were  thirty-seven  full  railroad  cars  loaded 
out  in  62  hours. 


How  a  Small  Mine  Met  Its  Surface  Problems 

Coal  at  p  Mine  Covering  Sixty  Acres  Had  to  Be  Lowered 
Down  a  Mountain  Side  with  Minimum  Degradation — 
A  Cable-and-Button  Conveyor   Solved  the  Difficulty 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkin.sburg,  Pa. 


EXTENDING  west  from  Pittsburgh  toward  the 
Panhandle  section  of  West  Virginia  lies  the  steam- 
coal  district,  which  takes  its  name  from  that 
region.  In  this  field  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  is  found 
on  only  the  highest  ridges  of  an  area  exceedingly  hilly. 
Mines  operating  in  this  district  frequently  find  it  diflS- 
cult  to  plan  an  inexpensive  way  of  lowering  the  coal 
from  the  hilltops  to  the  valleys  below. 

At  Thornburg,   near   Crafton,   Pa.,   is  a  small   mine 
owned  by  the   Hammill  Coal   Co.     This  concern   owns 
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Only  a  60-acre 
operation  but  it 
has  a  capacity  of 
650  tons  a  day. 
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no 


about  sixty  acres  of  coal  lying  at  a  high  altitude  on  one 
of  the  adjacent  hilltops.  The  working  thickness  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  at  this  point  averages  a  little  over  5  ft., 
and  the  coal  area  usually  is  more  or  less  closely  confined 
by  definite  outcrop  limits. 

The  inside  of  the  mine  is  quite  simple.  A  main  haul- 
age road  with  a  single  airway  parallel  to  it  passes 
through  the  hill  from  the  outcrop  opposite  the  railroad  to 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Mules  provide  for  the 
hauling  of  the  coal  and  cars  of  2-ton  capacity  are  used. 
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For  accompany  desiring  to  open  a  mine  and  develop 
such  a  small  acreage  as  is  owned  by  this  firm,  the  prob- 
lem of  lowering  the  coal  to  the  valley  is  one  of  no  small 
magnitude.  The  product  wiien  ready  for  shipment  must 
compete  in  the  market  with  other  carefully-prepared 
coals,  and  this  it  could  not  do  if  any  appreciable  break- 
age resulted  from  its  transit  down  the  hillside. 

The  bed  is  195  ft.  vertically  above  the  railroad  tracks, 
which  are  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers  &  Ycughiogheny  R.R.  out  of  Crafton.  From 
the  drift  the  loaded  cars  are  brought  in  trips  to  a  head- 
house,  where  an  automatic  Phillips  kickback  dump  is 
installed.  From  the  dump  the  coal  passes  directly  into 
a  hopper  that  feeds  by  gravity  into  a  Fairmont  button 
conveyor. 

This  conveyor,  which  is  operated  by  a  20-hp.  alternat- 
ing-current motor  located  in  the  headhouse,  is  employed 
for  lowering  the  coal  from  the  hopper  to  the  tipple 
through  a  slope  distance  of  585  ft.  It  consists  primarily 
of  a  ll-in.  steel  cable  to  which  is  attached  12-in.  split 
disks  each  weighing  48  lb.  They  are  spaced  at  intervals 
of  4  ft.  and  held  by  bolts  which  clamp  the  half-sections 
together.  This  conveyor  element  moves  in  a  wooden 
trough,  the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  sheet  iron. 
The  bottom  of  the  trough  is  composed  of  ]-in.  steel 
plates  so  curved  as  to  coincide  with  the  circumference  of 
the  buttons. 

A  trestle  supports  the  trough  for  about  half  of  the  dis- 
tance traversed.  A  simply-constructed  roof  affords  pro- 
tection to  the  return  cable,  which  travels  above  the 
loaded  strand.  The  conveyor  itself  is  built  on  two  slopes 
The  first,  or  upper,  reach  is  200  ft.  long  and  on  a  27-deg. 
pitch.  The  remaining  distance  is  on  a  slope  of  17  deg. 
The  broken  grade  was  made  necessary  by  reason  of  a 
roadway  that  passed  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  was 
thought  preferable  to  take  the  coal  beneath  the  road  than 
to  bridge  over  it;  accordingly  the  conveyor  passes  that 
obstruction  in  an  artificial  tunnel. 

The  conveyor  has,  of  course,  to  pass  over  two 
sprockets;  the  head  sprocket,  as  stated,  is  driven  by  a 
20-hp.  motor,  while  the  tail  sprocket  is  merely  an  idler 
mounted   in   take-ups   so  as  to   assure   continuous   and 


easy  operation.  The  head  sprocket  is  gear-driven, 
making  it  possible  to  adjust  the  speed  of  the  cable. 
Usually  it  is  so  regulated  that  about  200  tons  can  be 
delivered  to  the  tipple  hourly. 

Though  this  type  of  conveyor  is  extremely  simple  and 
efficient,  a  certain  amount  of  care  must  be  given  to  it 
if  steady  operation  is  to  be  assured.  Because  of  the 
steepness  of  the  pitch  over  which  it  operates  and  the 
tension  on  the  cable  when  it  is  loaded  with  coal,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  disks  be  Inspected  for  spacing  and, 
if  necessary,  adjusted  about  once  monthly.  If  ^ey  are 
not  in  true  adjustment  they  will  not,  of  course,  take 
the  sprockets  easily.  Furthermore,  if  only  one  is  out  of 
its  true  position,  it  will  tend  to  displace  the  others.  This 
periodic  adjustment  of  the  buttons  is  a  small  operating 
detail,  however,  and  can  be  performed  without  inter- 
fering with  production.  The  conveyor  has  given  excel- 
lent satisfaction  and  is  one  admirably  adapted  to  a  small 
operation  by  reason  of  its  relatively  low  first  cost. 

At  the  foot  of  the  conveyor  the  coal  is  delivered  to  a 
hopper  that  feeds  by  gravity  onto  grizzlies.  The  product 
is  picked  before  it  passes  into  the  hopper  and  may  be 
loaded  through  steel  chutes  either  as  run  of  mine  or  as 
slack  and  lump.  One  man  stationed  at  the  headhouse 
and  one  on  the  tipple  are  the  only  ones  employed  around 
these  two  structures. 

Only  Pow^er  Used  Is  for  Retarding  Conveyor 

The  tipple  is  entirely  constructed  of  wood.  As  the 
small  acreage  available  makes  it  certain  that  the  mine 
will  have  a  short  life  no  pretense  has  been  made  of  con- 
structing buildings  of  a  permanent  character.  Any  type 
of  construction  and  installation  that  would  effectively 
prepare  the  coal  was  adjudged  sufficient  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Power  for  the  operation  of  the  motor  on 
the  headhouse  is  purchased  from  the  Duquesne  Light 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  high-tension  line  of  the  company 
from  the  central  power  plant  at  Brunot's  Island  being 
readily  available.  About  75  men  are  employed  at  this 
operation,  which  has  a  daily  output  of  650  tons. 

Operators  are  somewhat  generally  disposed  to  break 
away  from  the  only  system  of  operating  high-lying  coal 


Trestle  to 
Tipple 

Built  to  accom- 
modate the  re- 
tard inp  conveyor 
line.  Return  caMe 
liaises  above  the 
loaded  cable  and 
is  protected  by  a 
lijrht  shed.  Note 
the  derrick  con- 
struction, whic'- 
with  liphter 
woipht  pives  a 
ri^ridity  eijual  to 
that  of  the  trestli- 
supported  by 
bents. 
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Tipple 


This  building  has 
no  sides,  merely 
a  shed  roof.  It 
has  no  rackinj? 
strains  such  as 
would  be  brought 
on  it  by  a  heavy 
descending  trip. 
It  can  be  put  in 
line  with  the 
transporting  unit, 
for  there  is  no 
danger  of  run- 
aways. 


which  earlier  mine  owners  possessed — the  gravity  plane. 
With  such  an  incline,  if  the  grades  were  steep,  it  was 
extremely  hard  to  maintain  the  tracks.  The  ties  would 
not  keep  their  spacing,  level  or  alignment.  As  a  result 
the  tracks  were  always  out  of  true,  and  derailments 
were  frequent. 

The  boss,  the  tipple  men  and  the  men  in  the  head- 
house  con.stituted  a  wrecking  gang,  and  their  time  was 
aken  up  retracking  cars  and  repairing  the  roadway. 
N'ot  only  did  the  plane  usually  involve  the  employment 
to  two  men  at  the  head  and  two  at  the  foot  but  it  usually 
kept  one  or  two  men  busy  repairing  cars,  and  the  lumber 
bill  for  repairs  was  a  big  item  in  the  running  expenses. 
The  cars,  being  subjected  to  unusual  strains,  rapidly 
deteriorated,  causing  further  wrecks,  and  every  little 
while  the  couplings  broke,  with  danger  to  the  tipple 
men  and  complete  demolition  to  the  cars.  For  safety  the 
tipple  had  to  be  built  off  the  line  of  the  plane,  and  this 
fact  introduced  curves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
further  derailments,  such  as  curves  are  always  likely 
to  cause. 

The  water  which  ran  down  the  face  of  the  hill  washed 
out  the  plane  and  made  it  almost  hopeless  to  keep  up  a 
road  that  could   be  reconstructed  only  at  considerable 
expense  and  was  apt  to  be  destroyed  before  a  month 
had  passed.    Moreover  the  tonnage  that  could  be  lowered 
over  a  steep  plane  with  the  few  cars  that  it  was  safe  to 
put  upon  it  and  with  the  slow  speed  that  experience 
showed  to  be  advisable  was  always  limited.    The  delays 
•n  operation  often  caused  the  miners  to  go  home  early, 
wasted  the  time  of  the  transportation  force,  so  that  the 
gravity  plane,  while  simple  and  money-.saving  in  appear- 
ance, was  a  steady  source  of  loss  to  the  company. 

The  men  would  not  build  up  their  cars,  or  if  they  did, 
the  cream  of  the  coal — the  building  lumps — fell  off  on 
the  plane  and  ran  down  into  the  brush  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  The  men,  being  paid  for  delivered  coal, 
clamored  for  a  weigh  scale  at  the  top  of  the  plane. 
Even  if  they  did  not  get  it  there  were  times  without 
number  when  the  loss  of  coal  was  so  great  that  men 
had  to  be  paid  for  more  coal  than  reached  the  tipple. 

These  difficulties  have  e.stablished  the  retarding  con- 
veyor on  a  firm  basi.s,  though  a  60-acre  mine  usually  ha.s 
fjeen  thought  somewhat  too  small  to  justify  such  a  pre- 


liminary expense.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  with  the  retarding  conveyor,  rails,  ties,  barney** 
and  gravity  hoist  are  saved,  and  that  the  saving  in  coal. 
cars  and  labor,  the  ability  to  fully  load  cars,  the 
increa.sed  tonnage,  the  greater  contentment  and  safety 
of  the  working  forces  and  the  fuller  assurance  of  steady 
operation  combine  to  make  the  retarding  conveyor 
preferable  to  the  gravity  plane.  Moreover,  it  delivers 
the  coal  in  better  condition  at  the  tipple. 


Desire  to  Drive   Machine  to  the  Limit   a.-,  a 

Cause  of  Mechanical  Efficiency* 

By  D.  Vance  Sickman 

FUNDAMENTALLY,  our  great  industrial  develop- 
ment arises  from  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances. 
Ih  their  introduction  we  have  but  followed  the  natural 
creative  in.stinct  of  mankind.  P.sychologists  might  term 
a  form  of  this  instinct  the  "instinct  of  the  machine." 

The  perfecting  of  the  automobile  and  the  aeroplane 
and  their  effect  on  human  actions  well  illustrate  the 
influence  of  this  law.  When  a  man  buys  an  automobile 
or  flying  machine,  a  short  period  is  devoted  to  master- 
ing control  of  its  forces,  but  the  moment  he  has  mastered 
them  and  gained  confidence  in  his  ability  to  control 
them,  his  natural  instinct  is  to  drive  those  forces  to 
their  limit.  The  result  is  that  we  have  the  speed  demon 
of  the  boulevard  and  the  daredevil  of  the  air. 

Then  a  second  phenomenon  occurs:  The  moment  the 
operator  learns  to  manipulate,  control  and  direct  the 
forces  exerted  by  a  machine,  he  subconsciously  becomes 
dominated  by  these  forces.  The  machine,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  becomes  ma.ster  of  the  man.  Observe 
any  highly-developed  lat>or-.saving  machine  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  operator.  As  long  as  the  machine  does  not 
require  an  undue  amount  of  physical  effort  for  its 
manipulation,  the  operator  will  drive  it  to  the  limit  ot 
its  capacity.  He  is  captivated  by  the  forces  he  co 
trols  and  becomes  temporarily  and  unconsciously  th- 
employee  of  the  machine. 


•Pr^facf*  of  an  artlf  l'- 
ana  for  Mining  (!oal."  r»- 
Xov.    17   at   its    I)«-i.v<r    m»- 
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Economies  Effected  in  the  Handling  of 
Bank  Goal  and  Breaker  Refuse 

Bank  Coal  and  Breaker  Refuse  Formerly  Were  Handled  by  Separate  Equip- 
ment, Causing  the  Cars  to  Travel  Long  Distances  Empty  Standard- 
Gage  Dump  Cars  of  50-Ton  Capacity  Were  Installed  to  Obviate  This  Loss 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


aT  the  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.'s  plant  near 
/\  Hazleton,  Pa.,  coal  from  an  old  culm  bank  is 
XJL  hauled  to  the  breaker  by  cars  of  standard  rail- 
road gage.  The  refuse  made  in  that  breaker,  whether 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  freshly-mined  or 
culm-bank  coal,  was  originally  removed  from  the 
breaker  by  narrow-gage  equipment.  As  may  readily 
be  imagined,  this  was  an  extremely  uneconomical 
arrangement.  It  does  not  pay,  of  course,  to  haul  large 
quantities  of  material  in  small  cars  where  there  is 
opportunity   for  the    use   of   bigger    equipment.       But 


FIG.  1. 

Dumping  Culm 


Clark  Car  Co.,  of  the  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
each  having  a  capacity  of  100,000  lb.  These  are  now 
operated  in  three  trains  of  two  cars  each.  Here  the 
rock  is  discharged,  after  which  the  train  returns  to 
the  switch  previously  mentioned  and  takes  one  of  the 
tracks  to  the  steam  shovels  shown  at  the  right-hand 
edge  of  Fig.  2. 

The  cars  are  then  loaded  with  bank  material  and 
proceed  to  the  foot  of  the  main  conveyor,  where  they 
are  discharged.  This  conveyor  takes  the  culm  to  the 
breaker.     The  cars  then  go  back  under  the  rock  pocket 


Train  unloading  culm  from  side- 
dump  car  at  foot  of  conveyor  which 
leads  to  the  breaker.  The  car  is 
of  standard  railroad  gage.  It  is 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  both 
bank  coal  and  breaker  refuse. 


h'lG.   2. 

Culm  Bank 

At  the  foot  of  the  bank  to  the  right 
of  the  illustration  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  two  steam  shovels  loadinp 
culm  into  the  side-dump  cars,  of 
which   there   are   two   to  each   trip. 


there  was  another  and  more  important  loss.  The  nar- 
row-gage cars  left  the  breaker  loaded  and  returned  to 
it  empty  and  those  of  railroad  gage  left  the  breaker 
empty  and  returned  to  it  loaded,  the  cycle  of  operation 
of  the  laKor  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
small  cars 

SinK-DuMP  Caks  of  Fifty  Tons  Capacity 

AftcM-  nnuh  study  a  .system  of  tran.sportation  was 
devi.sed  that  did  away  with  this  duplication  of  haulage 
and  allowed  the  cars  to  leave  the  breaker  loaded  and 
to  return  to  it  in  a  similar  condition.  The  company 
installed  standard  side-dump  cars  manufactured  by  the 


for  another  load  of  rock.  The  type  of  car  emnloyed 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  accompanying  this  article.  Here 
a  car  is  seen  in  the  act  of  dumping.  The  lower  end 
of  the  main  conveyor  is  shown  to  the  left  of  this  pic- 
ture. 

For  the  loading  of  bank  coal  there  are  three  shovels, 
only  two  of  which  are  used.  These  work  on  two  sep- 
arate levels.  On  the  upper  level  the  material  is  coarser 
than  on  the  lower,  and  by  loading  from  both,  the  breaker 
is  not  encumbered  \\ith  more  of  any  one  size  than  it 
is  fitted  to  handle. 

Thus,  instead  of  making  one-half  of  the  trip  empty 
the  cars  both  reach  and  leave  the  breaker  loaded.     This 
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permits  the  same  work  to  be  done  with  about  one-half 
the  amount  of  equipment  that  formerly  was  needed. 
A  number  of  men  are  thus  released  to  be  employed  in 
other  positions  around  the  mine.  Another  advantage 
that  this  change  afforded  is  that  it  allowed  the  narrow- 
gage  track  that  formerly  entered  the  breaker  to  be 
removed  and  the  rock  pockets  to  be  deepened,  thus 
practically  doubling  the  capacity  of  these  pockets. 
While   it   may    be   quite   true   that   an    arrangement 


similar  to  this  might  not  be  feasible-  at  another  mine 
yet  the  idea  here  set  forth  may  fiu;:fgest  some  method 
that  could  be  used  with  appreciable  saving.  A  large 
number  of  mines  have  to  handle  both  the  bank  coal  and 
breaker  refuse  by  means  of  locomotives  and  cars,  and 
any  saving  that  may  be  made  in  empty-car  miles  is 
well  worth  considering.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  sav- 
ing in  the  u.se  of  small  cars  for  the  handling  of  breaker 
waste,  or  bnlky  material,  on  the  outside  of  the  mine. 


I 


At  Minnie  Mine  Methane  Was  Left  in  the  Gob; 
Is  This  Why  an  Explosion  Occurred? 

The  Recent  Report  of  the  British  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Who 
Made  a  Special  Inquiry  to  DeterHiine  the  Cause  of  the  Explosion 
in  the  Minnie  Mine,  Has  Renewed  Interest  in  the  Manner  in 
Which  Coal  Dust  and  Gob  Fires  Are  Related  to  Mine  Explosions 

By  James  Ashworth* 


THE  Minnie  mine  disaster  that  occurred  in  the 
Podmore  Hall  Colliery,  Halmer  End,  Staffordshire, 
England,  Jan.  12,  1918,  was  one  of  those  great 
mining  fatalities  which  still  occur  in  mines  despite  all 
the  precautions  taken  to  avert  them.  Notwithstanding 
ithe  careful  revision  of  mining  laws  in  keeping  with  our 
increased  knowledge  of  mining  conditions,  such  disasters 
continue  to  frustrate  our  efforts  to  render  them  impos- 
1  sible. 

Recently  the  British  Government  issued  two  docu- 
.ments  that  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  mining 
men  in  other  countries.  These  a*e:  (1)  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Mines  on  the  Special  Inquiry  Into  the 
Cause  of  the  Minnie  Mine  Explosion,  Podmore  Hall 
Colliery,  Jan.  12,  1918;  (2)  New  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
Dealing  Especially  with  Coal  Dust,  Gob  Fires,  and  Other 
Minor  Points  Relating  to  Mine  Explosions. 


*Mining  engineer,  L,iving'stone,  Albei-la,  Canada. 


The  accompanying  figure  is  a  plan  of  Districts  3  and  4 
of  the  Minnie  mine.  Both  the  BuUhurst  seam  and  the 
Seven  Foot  seam  in  this  operation  are  badly  folded. 
This  made  necessary  the  driving  of  many  stone  drifts 
throughout  the  workings.  Both  seams  had  fireclay 
floors,  and  the  working  places  in  each  were  generally  dry 
and  dusty.  It  had  been  assumed  by  the  management  of 
the  Minnie  mine  that  the  amount  of  fireclay  dust  pro- 
duced in  the  daily  traffic  underground  was  sufficient  to 
render  the  coal  dust  safe  from  ignition. 

The  Minnie  mine  explosion  occurred  during  the  morn- 
ing shift,  about  9:45  a.m.,  when  everyone  was  busy  and 
giving  no  thought  to  possible  disaster.  It  involved  only 
District  No.  4  of  the  Bullhuist  and  Seven  Foot  seams. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  does  not  explain  why 
other  portions  of  the  mine  were  not  affected.  The  plan 
does  not  .show  District  No.  5,  which  was  in  the  course 
of  being  opened  at  the  time  the  explosion  occurred. 


Minnie    Mine 

Showing:  a  por- 
tion of  the  Min- 
nie Mine  where 
the  explosion  oc- 
curred, except 
No.  5  district, 
which  adjoined 
No.  4  on  the  right 
but  is  not  shown 
in  the  figure.  The 
figures  are  eleva- 
tions above  an 
assumed  datum. 
The  dotted  lines 
indicate  slips  and 
faults  in  the 
strata. 
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The  mine  was  subject  to  gob  fires  and  extreme  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  to  control  these  whenever  they 
occurred.  Robbing  of  pillars  always  was  commenced 
at  the  highest  point  in  a  section,  it  being  argued  that 
the  accumulation  of  pure  methane  in  the  gob  to  the 
rise  would  reduce  the  tendency  to  start  combustion,  the 
gas  being  extinctive  when  unmixed  with  air.  When 
a  fire  threatened  or  actually  started,  the  place  was 
immediately  sealed  with  a  strong  brick  stopping. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  explosion  occurred,  a 
gob  fire  was  detected  in  District  No.  5  and  the  place 
was  immediately  sealed.  Indeed,  at  the  moment  of  the 
disaster,  masons  were  actually  engaged  in  putting  in 
additional  brick  stoppings.  At  the  inquiry  four  well- 
known  mining  engineers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
explosion  originated  in  District  No.  5,  basing  their 
opinion  on  the  belief  that  the  stoppings  on  the  lowest 
level  leading  from  District  No.  4  to  District  No.  5 
had  been  blown  outward.  This,  however,  was  dis- 
proved later  by  the  men  who  first  reached  the  seat 
of  the  explosion  and  found  these  stoppings  had  been 
blown  toward   District   No.   5. 

Lamps  Prove  Safe  in  Laboratory  Tests 

Most  of  the  witnesses  examined  attributed  the  igni- 
tion of  the  gas  to  a  faulty  safety  lamp.  One  prominent 
inspector  of  mines  (retired)  laid  the  trouble  to  a  cer- 
tain safety  lamp  which  was  being  used  by  a  miner  in 
a  close  place  {cul  de  sac).  The  ex-inspector's  argument 
was  ingenious,  but  tests  made  on  the  lamp  in  question 
failed  to  show  any  weakness  that  would  make  ignition 
of  the  gas  possible. 

Other  witnesses  suspected  one  of  the  safety  lamps 
had  failed,  without,  however,  specifying  any  lamp  in 
particular,  save  one  witness  who  named  the  lamp  that 
he  thought  had  caused  the  disaster.  But  here  also  tests 
made  with  the  lamp  failed  to  support  his  theory. 

A  lamp  brought  from  District  No.  5  had  been  punc- 
tured by  a  pick  that  had  passed  through  both  the 
Jihield  and  the  lamp  gauze.  It  was  a  grave  question, 
however,  whether  this  puncture  had  not  been  made  by 
the  pick  of  the  workman  who  found  the  lamp  when 
cleaning  up  the  mine.  While  this  seemed  possible,  there 
was  no  way  of  determining  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  sure  indication  of 
the  failure  of  a  safety  lamp  found  following  an  explo- 
sion. A  lamp  showing  an  extremely  clean  condition  of 
the  gauze,  described  by  one  as  being  clean  as  a  pin, 
points  to  a  violent  explosion  having  taken  place  within 
the  lamp,  by  which  every  atom  of  dust  was  blown 
from  the  mesh  of  the  gauae,  leaving  the  latter  clean. 

The  fact  is  well  recognized  that  in  the  testing  of 
safety  lamps  after  an  explosion  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  subject  them  to  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  the  mine.  In  every  authenticated 
instance  of  a  mine  explosion  from  lamp  failure  of  which 
I  have  knowledge  tests  made  on  the  surface  later 
have  not  been  able  to  duplicate  the  conditions  within 
the  mine  and  cause  the  lamp  t-.  fail  a  second  time. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the 
instances  to  which  I  refer  did  it  happen  that  coal  dust 
was  introduced  as  a  factor. 

Why  Laboratory  Tests  Are  Inconclusive 

The    types   of  safety   lamps   that,    to   my  knowledge. 

have  failed  in  mino  oxplo.sions   include  the   Davy  lamp 

and  three  types  or  patterns  of  bonneted  Clannys.     The 

latter  differed  in  the  dianieter  of  the  gauzes,  which  wera 


cither  of  the  Marsaut  multiple-gauze  type  or  of  the 
Mueseler  type,  which  has  an  inner  sheet-iron  conical 
chimney  within  the  gauze. 

The  matter  of  testing  safety  lamps  that  have  failed 
in  the  mine  is  complicated  further  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  failure  may  have  been  due  to  the  tilting 
of  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  impinged  against  the 
gauze,  or  the  lamp  may  have  fallen,  or  been  subjected 
to  a  quick  jerky  movement  that  would  make  it  pass 
flame.  Any  of  these  conditions  may  have  caused  the 
lamp  to  fail  in  the  mine,  but  would  not  be  duplicated 
in  the  experimental  tests  made  on  the  surface. 

Other  witnesses  attributed  the  cause  to  sparks  struck 
by  falling  rock.  A  portion  of  the  roof  in  the  Minnie 
mine  consists  of  a  hard  siliceous  stone,  locally  known 
as  "bulldog."  It  has  often  been  observed  that  when 
this  rock  fell  in  large  quantities,  large  bright  sparks 
were  produced.  Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  showed  that 
a  fall  of  roof  occurred  about  the  time  of  this  explo- 
sion, it  was  thought  by  many  that  sparks  from  the 
falling  rock  ignited  the  gas. 

However,  here  also  experimental  tests  that  were  made 
later  by  two  professors,  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing this  possibility,  failed  to  produce  an  ignition  cf 
firedamp.  Again,  other  witnesses  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  ignition  was  a  gob  fire.  Opposed  to 
that  theory  is  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  a  gob  fire 
could  be  found  in  the  suspected  section  of  the  mine, 
and  only  one  of  the  five  stoppings  was  blown  outward. 
The  work  of  cleaning  up  and  restoring  this  section, 
however,  occupied  an  entire  twelve  months,  during  which 
time  conditions  might  have  changed.  It  was  necessary 
to  perform  the  work  equipped  with  breathing  apparatus, 
and  one  man  lost  his  life  through  a  faulty  oxygen  valve 
which  failed  to  close  properly  and  so  wasted  the  oxygen. 

How  Could  a  Sealed  District  Explode? 

Altogether,  aside  from  the  conclusion  naturally  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  only  one  stopping  in  five  was 
blown  outward  from  District  No.  5,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  the  explosion  could  occur  in  that  district, 
as  it  was  completely  sealed.  Even  assuming  that  a 
heavy  fall  of  roof  occurred  in  the  section  and  blew 
out  one  of  the  stoppings,  no  air  could  have  been  in 
circulation.  Certain  it  is  that  no  explosion  could  occur 
until  fresh  air  entered  the  district  and  rendered  the 
atmosphere  explosive.' 

Speaking  of  gob  fires  as  a  source  of  the  ignition,  f^w 
instances  are  on  record  of  colliery  explosions  being 
caused  by  gob  fires.  However,  the  suggestion  of  this 
as  a  possible  cause  has  led  the  Mines  Department  to  add 
a  second  part  to  the  new  Mines  Regulation  Act  (Sec.  9). 
entitled  Precautions  Against  Spontaneous  Combustion 
of  Coal. 

These  rules,  however,  apply  to  the  treatment  of  a  gob 
fire  after  it  has  started  through  spontaneous  combustion 
taking  place  in  the  gob.  It  would  seem  more  desirable 
to  consider  means  of  preventing  the  spontaneous  com- 
buscion  rather  than  to  accept  such  combustion  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  mining. 

In  the  Minnie  mine  every  possible  precaution  was 
taken  to  minimize  danger.     Because  of  the  tendency  to 


»AssuminR.  what  appears  to  be  Iho  fact,  that  ono  of  the  stop- 
pinsrs  sealins:  off  District  No.  iS  was  blown  outwanl.  while  the 
other  stoppings  soaliiip  that  district  were  blown  inward,  the 
conclusion  would  bo  justiflcd  that  th.e  heavy  roof-f.«ll  said  to  have 
occurred  .ibout  the  time  of  tlie  explosion  blew  out  the  one  stop- 
piiiR.  The  acconipan.x  ins  rush  of  gas  and  air  from  District  No  5. 
would  be  quickly  ignited  bv  the  safety  lamps  of  the  men  in  Dis- 
trict No.  4.  by  reason  of  the  blast  forcing  the  fl.ime  of  the  lamps 
tliroush  the  gauze.  The  residting  explosion  in  District  No.  4 
would  then  blow  the  remaining  stoppings  inward  into  D!:-tr:ct  No. 
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spontaneous  combustion  in  this  mine,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  roads  were  not  sprinkled  and  the  air  current 
was  not  humidified.  The  mine  cars,  however,  were 
filled  only  level  and  were  nearly  dustproof.  Haulage 
was  performed  at  a  low  speed  and  the  roads  were 
cleaned  with  shovels  at  regular  and  short  intervals. 
All  shots  were  fired  by  certified  officials.  It  was  clearly 
proved  in  the  inquiry  that  no  shot  had  been  fired  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  explosion.  The  miners  used 
bonneted  safety  lamps,  Marsaut  type,  burning  mineral 
colza. 

The  practice,  previously  mentioned,  of  starting  to  draw 
pillars  at  the  top  of  the  pitch,  to  the  end  that  pure 
methane  would  accumulate  at  these  points  and  retard 
or  prevent  spontaneous  combustion,  would  seem  dan- 
gerous at  first  sight;  but  it  is  logical  and  would  not 
appear  to  be  risky.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
safeguard  to  be  taken  against  spontaneous  combustion 
is  to  keep  the  gobs  as  nearly  dry  as  possible,  as  without 
moisture  it  cannot  occur. 

Assuming  this  to  be  so,  the  management  was  justified 
in  not  spraying  the  roads  or  humidifying  the  air.  The 
fireclay  floor  in  both  seams  formed  a  further  protection 


against  a  disastrous  explosion.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  feature,  the  new  Regulations  Order  requiring  that 
incombustible  dust  of  a  fineness  that  will  pass  through 
a  200-mesh  sieve  be  applied  to  the  roadways,  as  a 
means  of  arresting  or  retarding  the  progress  of  an 
explosion  in  the  mine,  is  strictly  observed. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  Regulations  Act 
is  the  specification  that  the  mine  dust  shall  not  contain 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  combustible  matter.  Where 
water  alone  is  used  it  must  saturate  the  roof,  sides 
and  floor  of  the  airways  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent, 
which  means  that  so  much  water  is  used  that  water  can 
be  squeezed  from  a  handful  of  the   mine  dust. 

Assuming  this  degree  of  saturation  to  be  necessary 
to  render  harmless  the  dust  in  the  mine,  it  follows 
that  the  spraying  of  dust  by  the  usual  method  and 
the  humidifying  of  the  mine  air  could  have  no  pro- 
tective value.  But  if  spraying  is  practiced  in  connec- 
tion with  stone  dusting,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  result  of  this  practice  on  the  health  of  miners  and 
to  know  to  what  extent  the  protecting  dust  was  era- 
ployed.  Only  anthracite  mines  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  Regulations  Act. 


Test  of  a  Carbon-Monoxide  Detector  Which 
Shows  Green  When  That  Gas  Is  Present* 


Gives  Truer  Indications  Than  Canary  or  Mouse  and  Apparently  Fails 
to  Give  Reliable  Indications  Only  Where  Percentages  Are  So  Low 
That  No  Real  Danger  from  Carbon  Monoxide  Is  To  Be  Apprehended 

By  D.  Harrington  and  B.  W.  Dyer! 


FROM  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  has  arisen  a  simple  device  and  method 
whereby  small  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
air  can  be  almost  instantaneously  determined.  Since 
the  war  this  device  has  been  diverted  to  commercial 
uses,  and  it  is  now  being  marketed  for  the  rapid 
determination  of  comparatively  small  but  dangerous 
quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
garages  in  sewers  and  around  blast  furnaces.  Also  it 
probably  is  well  suited  for  use  in  both  coal  and  metal 
mines  in  connection  with  fires  and  explosions,  as  well  as 
in  confined  places-  after  the  firing  of  explosives,  the 
latter  application  being  of  special  importance  in  metal 
I  mining. 

The  device  as  marketed  is  readily  portable,  being 
small  and  light  enough  to  carry  in  a  coat  pocket  of 
medium  size.  In  operation,  a  sample  of  the  air  mixture 
is  drawn  into  a  small  rubber  bulb,  then  forced  through 
a  small  glass  tube  filled  with  certain  chemicals  which 
carbon  monoxide  turns  from  the  original  color,  gray  or 
white,  to  various  shades  of  green,  the  deepness  of  the 
green  determining  the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  air.  A  color  scale  is  attached  so  that  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  color  of  the  chemical  and  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  monoxide  thus  be  determined.  The 
result  is  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  all  work  being  done 
on  the  ground. 

.    *Article  entitled  "Tests  of  Carbon  Monoxide  Detector  in  Mines" 
"»  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  "Reports  of  Investigations." 
t Mining  engineers,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


The  exact  effect  on  the  human  system  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  quantities  less  than  0.1  per  cent  is  some- 
what uncertain,  and  much  research  has  been,  and  is 
being,  made  to  obtain  definite  data  on  this  point.  It  is 
however,  definitely  known  that  in  air  containing  more 
than  0.1  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide  men  doing  hard 
work  are  quickly  and  seriously  affected.  As  the  gas  is 
tasteless,  colorless  and  odorless,  methods  of  determining 
the  presence  of  both  small  and  large  quantities  have 
been  of  much  importance. 

Technical  Paper  11  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
gives  much  data  as  to  the  effect  of  the  gas  on  mice  and 
canaries.  It  was  found  that  mice  show  very  little  distress 
until  the  carbon  monoxide  content  is  about  0.20  per  cent, 
but  quickly  succumb  when  that  percentage  is  exceeded; 
canaries  are  somewhat  more  susceptible;  they  quickie 
show  distress  in  as  little  as  0.15  per  cent  of  the  gas,  and 
soon  collapse  when  more  than  that  percentage  is  present. 

Shows  Presence  of  Gas  Sooner  Than  Canary 

Hence,  while  the  canary  and  the  mouse  quickly  give 
warning  when  the  percentage  is  around  0.20  per  cent, 
they  do  not  help  much  when  the  percentages  around  0.10 
are  encountered,  yet  in  this  latter  percentage  a  man 
working  hard  may  in  time  be  seriously  affected.  The 
mechanical  detector  gives  warning  when  percentages  are 
even  below  0.10,  hence  its  use  has  a  material  advantage 
over  the  use  of  animals.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  have  mice  or  canaries  available,  and  the 
expense  of  having  the  newly  devised  carbon-monoxide 
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detector  on  hand  is  comparatively  small.  Another 
advantage  of  the  detector  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
carried  through  air  containing  that  gas  to  a  point 
farther  on,  and  accurate  tests  then  be  made,  while  a 
mouse  or  canary  carried  through  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  carbon  monoxide  would  be  dead  when 
desired  for  testing  the  air  at  the  farther  point. 

Read  Lethal  Mixtures  Too  High,  Others  Lov^t 

Below  is  a  table  showing  results  of  tests  of  the 
detector  in  a  fire  area  of  a  metal  mine  at  Butte,  Mont. 
The  investigators  wore  oxygen  breathing  apparatus. 
Readings  were  made  with  the  detector  and  simulta- 
neously the  air  was  sampled  by  use  of  evacuated  tubes, 
the  latter  then  being  sent  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
accurate  analysis  by  chemists  of  the  Bureau. 

COMPARISON   OF   RESULTS   OBTAINED   BY    DETECTOR   AND   BY 
ANALYSIS  IN  METAT.-MINE  FIRE  AREA 

Percentage  Percentage 
Estimated  by 

from  Detector  Analysis* 
Location  in  Mine 

In  drift  1 920,  about  1 00  ft.  west  of  crosscut  1919 \        0.5  0.35 

Samples  taken  near  the  back /        0.5  0.26 

In  drift  1910,  about  1 00  ft.  west  of  crosscut  1919  near  \        0.5  0.35 

thefloor /        0.5  0.38 

At  the  entrance  of  drift  1910  and  intersection  of  1 9 1 0-  \  0.1  0.11 

1919 /  0.1  0.18 

On  the  1900  station \  0.0  0.07 

/  0.0  0.06 

♦From  test  of  a  sample  secured  at  an  evacuated  tube  and  analyzed  by  G.  W 
Jpnea,  Assistant  Chemist,  U.  S.  B.ureau  of  Mines. 

There  were  four  mining  engineers  in  the  party  taking 
the  above  data,  and  three  of  the  four  were  able  to  agree 
on  the  coloration  change  as  indicating  the  carbon 
monoxide  percentages  shown  in  the  table.  However,  one 
engineer  was  utterly  unable  to  agree  with  the  others, 
and  could  see  no  coloration  at  a  point  where  the  gas 
sample  on  analysis  showed  0.20  per  cent  or  less.  Also, 
the  last  two  gas  samples  showed  in  the  laboratory 
0.07  per  cent  and  0.06  per  cent  carbon  monoxide  respec- 
tively, but  the  investigators  could  see  no  coloration  with 
the  detector. 

Readings  at  Coal-Mine  Fire  More  Correct 

One  of  the  investigators  participating  in  the  above 
work,  later  on  tested  the  detector  in  a  coal-mine  fire 
area,  with  results  as  tabulated  below: 

COMPARISON    OF   RESULTS   OBTAINED   BY    DETECTOR   AND   BY 
ANALYSIS  IN  COAL-MINE  FIRE  AREA 

Percentage 

Estimated  Percentage 
.    ,..                                                                            from  by 

Location  m  Mme Detector  Analysis* 

Atfaceof  room  No.  5,  Fifth  West  entry 0.0  0.01 

In  Third  West  entry,  opposite  No.  5  room 0.0  0.03 

In  First  We.st  entry,  50  ft.  we.st  of  Firft  North  entry..  .  0.1  0.13 

In  Second  North  entry,  25  ft.  north  of  West  entry 0.2  0.11 

♦From  test  of  a  sample  secured  in  an  evacuated  tube  and  analyzed  by  G.  W. 
Jones,  assistant  chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  this  case  the  actual  analysis  and  the  determination 
by  detector  are  more  nearly  in  agreement;  possibly  this 
was  due  to  greater  experience  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gator, or  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere 
in  the  coal  mine  was  comparatively  dry  whereas  the  air 
of  the  Butte  metal  mine  was  saturated. 

In  a  fire  area  in  a  metal  mine  in  Idaho  where  the 
atmosphere  was  so  smoky  that  a  canary  could  not  be 
utilized  the  detector  showed  0.05  per  cent  carbon 
monoxide.  On  working  in  the  atmosphere  a  few  hours 
the  workers  became  weak,  and  after  coming  to  fresh  air 
had  headache  and  were  nauseated  showing  effect  of 
carbon-monoxide  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  no  samples 
of  the  air  were  taken  for  anabasis. 

From  the  above  analyses  it  appears  that  the  detector 


may  be  relied  upon  to  show  the  presence  of  carbon 
monoxide  when  it  occurs  in  concentrations  of  0.1  per 
cent  and  greater.  The  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  quanti- 
tative scale  and  its  sensitivity  for  percentages  below  0.1 
per  cent  are  now  being  investigated  under  accurately- 
controlled  conditions  in  the  gas  laboratory  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh experiment  station.  These  results  will  be  pub- 
lished later. 

Color  Blindness  and  Diferences  in  Light 

In  exploring  a  mine  after  an  explosion  or  fire,  the 
canary  or  mouse  gives  by  its  condition  a  positive  and 
reliable  indication  of  immediate  danger  from  poisonous 
or  deadly  gases,  and  also  affords  some  indication  of 
deficiencies  of  oxygen.  The  carbon-monoxide  detector 
is  more  especially  useful  for  an  approximately  accurate 
quantitative  determination  of  that  gas  in  air  which  is 
suspected  to  contain  it  in  small,  and  possibly  dangerous, 
quantities. 

An  element  of  possible  hazard  in  using  the  new 
detector  alone,  in  entering  dangerous  places,  is  the  fact 
that  some  men  are  color  blind,  and  hence  might  not 
detect  the  green  coloration  even  should  it  be  so  marked 
as  to  indicate  a  deadly  atmosphere.  The  indicator  does 
not,  of  course,  afford  any  warning  of  lack  of  oxygen. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  light  in  under- 
ground places  where  the  detector  may  be  used  is  likely 
to  vary  widely,  as  it  may  be  derived  from  a  candle,  an 
oil  lamp,  an  acetylene  lamp  an  electric  cap  lamp,  a  dry- 
cell  battery  lamp,  or  any  one  of  several  types  of  flame 
safety  lamp;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  underground  atmosphere  varies  widely  as  to  dust, 
smoke  and  moisture  content,  adds  to  the  uncertainty  in 
determination  of  color  changes.  Hence  while  it  is  likely 
to  be  dangerous  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  detector 
when  it  indicates  absence  of  carbon  monoxide,  on  the 
other  hand  when  the  device  definitely  shows  coloration 
which  proves  the  presence  of  that  gas,  the  warning 
should  be  heeded. 


The  Condensed  Chemical  Dictionary.    Compiled  by 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Cata- 
log; 6  X  9i;  525  pages.     The  Chemical  Catalog  Co. 
Inc.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
This    volume    comprises    a    complete    dictionary    of 
chemicals,  giving  them  their  numerous  names,  chemical, 
pharmaceutical  and  popular.    Their  colors  and  qualities 
are  given,  as  also  are  their  gravities,  melting  points, 
solubilities,  sources  and  uses.    The  methods  of  purifica- 
tion, the  containers  in  which  they  are  shipped,  the  fire 
hazard  and  the  shipping  regulations  pertaining  to  them 
also  are   given.     The  book   concludes   with   tables    of 
atomic  weights  and  measures,  metric  equivalents,  tem- 
perature scales  and  specific  gravity  equivalents  and  a 
dictionary  of  physical  units. 


F.  R.  Wadijeigh  ANNOUNCES  that  owing  to  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  export  trade,  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have 
decided  to  discontinue  their  export  department  as  a  separate 
unit  of  their  business,  and  he  has,  eflfective  Dec.  1,  1920, 
severed  official  connection  with  them,  althoug:h  they  have 
retained  his  services  as  consulting  engineer,  This  arrange- 
ment leaves  him  free  to  do  work  for  other  interests,  in  a 
consulting  or  advisory  capacity,  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  export  of  coal,  foreif^  markets,  foreign  coal  fields,  clas- 
sification of  United  States  and  foi-eign  coals,  inspection  and 
purchase  of  coal,  examination  and  valuation,  purchase  and 
sale  of  coal  mines  and  properties,  tests  and  analyses  of  coal 
and  coke,  combustion,  briquetting  and  carbonization  of  coal. 
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Places  Railroad  Cars  by  Electric  Power 
Instead  of  by  Gravity 

THE  railroad  car  puller  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  affords  accurate  control  in  the  placement 
of  railroad  cars  either  loaded  or  empty.  This  machine 
is  especially  useful  during  the  winter  season,  when 
journals  get  stiff  and  frost-bound  and  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  move  cars  by  ordinary  means.  It  will  be 
observed  that  all  portions  of  the  capstan  spool  are  well 
above  the  motor  and  back  gears.  This  permits  a  pull 
to  be  made  from  any  angle  and  does  not  require  that 
the  machine  be  placed  in  a  certain  definite  position. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  install  the  machine  in  the  open 
a  metal  cover  is  provided  for  both  motor  and  gears. 
The  operation  of  this  device  is  quite  simple.  After 
the  motor  has  been  brought  up  to  speed  (which  gives 
approximately  40  r.p.m.  of  the  capstan)  a  manila  rope 
attached  to  the  car  to  be  moved  is  given  a  few  laps 


ELECTRIC  CAPSTAN  PLACES  CARS  WHERE  NEEDED 

The  gear  and  dynamo  can  be  covered  with  a  hood.  A  capstan 
Vias  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  have  to  stand  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  pull ;  it  can  do  its  work  in  any  direction  with 
pqual  facility. 

about  the  moving  spool.  As  the  rope  leaving  the  spool 
is  drawn  taut  the  car  will  be  started,  its  speed  depend- 
ing upon  the  tension  put  upon  the  rope  end. 

This  affords  the  operator  complete  control  of  the  car, 
so  that  its  proper  placement  becomes  a  one-man  job. 
The  machine  may  be  furnished  with  a  motor  employ- 
ing either  direct  or  alternating  current  in  voltages 
normally  employed  about  the  mines.  This  piece  of 
apparatus  is  manufactured  by  the  Mining  Machine  Co., 
of  Mountville,  Pa. 


Navy  Wants  to  Continue  to  Commandeer 
Coal  Needs;  Bill  Offered  in  House 

REPRESENTATIVE  BUTLER,  of  Pennsylvania.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Naval  Committee,  has  introduced  the 
following  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  commandeer 
fuel,  including:  coal  for  the  navy  until  June  30,  1922,  which 
was  recommended  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

"That,  until  June  30,  1922,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  requisition  fuel  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy,  and  to  requisition  facilities  for  handling  and  storing- 
such  fuel;  and  he  shall  ascertain  and  pay  a  just  compensa- 
tion therefor.  If  the  compensation  so  determined  be  not 
satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such 
person  shall  be  paid  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the 
United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said 
75  per  centum,  will  make  ui>  such  amount  as  will  be  just 
compensation  for  the  property  so  requisitioned,  and  juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United  States  District 


Courts  to  hear  and  determine  all  .^uch  controversies,  pro- 
vided that  nothinff  in  this  act  shall  '<e  construed  to  re- 
quire any  natural  person  to  furnish  to  the  government  any 
fuel  held  by  him  and  rea.sonably  requirefl  for  consumption  or 
use  by  himself  and  dependents." 


Majority  Lacking  in  Labor  Election;  Another 
Contest  to  Be  Held 

WITH  the  exception  of  William  Mitch,  re-elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer for  the  coming  year,  and  a  few  minor 
officers  chosen  by  District  11,  United  .Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  includes  most  of  Indiana's  coal  fields,  a 
second  election  will  be  necessary  to  fill  othf-r  vacancies,  a 
majority  being  lacking.  Balloting,  which  bej^an  Dec.  14 
and  ended  the  first  of  this  year,  was  by  lecal  unions.  The 
official  results  are  as  follows:  District  President,  John 
Hessler,  Hymera,  6,262;  Ed  Stewart,  Terre  Haute,  5,426, 
and  William  Schmidt,  West  Terre  Haute,  4,008;  district 
secretary-treasurer,  William  Mitch,  Terre  Haute,  9,265;  John 
J.  Rice,  Bicknell,  3,342,  and  Thomas  White,  Clinton,  2,844. 
Mitch's  majority  is  3,079.  No  one  was  elected  in  the  con- 
test for  international  or  district  board  members. 


Turns  Over  Mine  to  Creditor  Employees 

THE  Shelby  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  has  turned 
its  Kokomo  mines,  west  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  over  to  its  sixty 
employees.  When  the  mine  workers  called  for  their  pay 
Jan.  14,  they  were  notified  by  Ed.  Huffman,  superintendent, 
that  the  company  had  no  money  wherewith  to  meet  its  pay- 
roll and  that  he  had  decided  to  turn  the  mine  over  to  them. 
The  mine  workers  held  a  mass  meeting  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  the  mine.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  seek 
legal  advice  and  to  bring  receivership  proceedings  for  the 
possession  of  the  property.  The  company's  payroll 
amounted  to  about  |6,000,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  said 
to  be  approximately  $4,000  due  the  men  for  work  since 
Jan.  1.  The  miners  have  not  decided  whether  they  will 
sell  the  property  or  attempt  to  operate  it  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan. 


Commerce  Commission  Orders  Railroads  to 
Report  Fuel  Costs  in  1919-1920 

AN  ORDER  issued  Jan.  10  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
.  Commission  directs  the  railroads  of  the  country  to 
render  a  report  of  their  expenditures  for  fuel  during  1919 
and  1920.  Authority  for  the  ^.rder  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
hereby  directed  to  ascertain  forthwith  and  report  to  the 
Senate  the  increased  cost  of  railroad  fuel  to  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  for  the  current  year  over  the  cost 
of  the  same  to  them  for  the  year  1919,  and  to  furnish  in 
detail  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  railroad  fuel  this  year 
[1920],  its  total  cost,  its  average  cost  j-cr  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  per  ton  of  last  year's  [1919]  railroad  fuel,  to 
the  end  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  years 
may  plainly  appear." 


.A.T  THE  MuREN  MINE,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Indiana,  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  mine  workers 
and  the  company  officials,  the  company  failed  to  blow  the 
whistle  for  work.  The  company  maintained  that  the  men 
had  struck  but  the  men  assert  that  it  is  a  lockout  in  view 
v>f  the  fact  that  the  men  worked  until  the  company  ceased 
to  blow  the  summoning  whistle.  Officials  of  District  No.  11 
have  endeavored  for  some  time  to  settle  the  dispute,  but 
all  efforts  failed. 


War  Department  expenditures  for  fuel  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  exceed  by  $10,000,000  all  appropria- 
tions made  for  that  purpose.  A  statement  to  that  effect 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  an  order  for  drastic 
curtailment  of  expenditures. 
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WHEN   THE   WHISTLE    BLOWS    AND   THE    DAY'S   WORK    ENDS 

Wages  of  Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
Mine  Workers  Increase  in  1920 

Anthracite  Men  Get  Average  Raise  of  About  18  Per  Cent  — 
Bituminous  Mine  Workers  Receive  an  Advance  Averaging  27  Per 
Cent  and  Day  Workers  Get  Further  Advance  of  $1 .50  Per  Day  — 
Union  Tries  to  Extend  Influence  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama 


NEGOTIATIONS  for  the  renewal  of 
the  wage  agreement  in  the  an- 
thracite region  which  terminated  on 
March  31  were  held  up  till  April  9 
by  the  delay  in  completing  the  bitum- 
inous wage  agreement,  mention  of 
which  will  be  made  later.  On  the  latter 
date  a  general  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operators  and  mine 
workers  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  At  this  meet- 
ing, following  the  plan  adopted  in  1912 
and  1916,  the  negotiations  were  referred 
to  a  joint  wag-^  committee,  which  lost 
no  time  in  getting  to  work.  W.  L. 
Connell,  W.  J.  Richards,  S.  D.  Warriner 
and  C.  F.  Huber  represented  the  opera- 
tors; John  F.  Dempsey,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, C.  J.  Golden  and  John  L.  Lewis 
represented  the  mine  workers,  Alvan 
Markle  acted  as  chairman  and  James 
A.  Gorman  as  secretary. 

Ask  Bigger  Wage  and  Check-Off 

The  negotiations  of  the  conference 
committee  were  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  months  without  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  although,  as  it  later  de- 
veloped, differences  that  kept  the  two 
sides  from  reaching  an  agreement 
were:  (1)  a  matter  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  advance  in  wage  rates  offered  and 
demanded,  and  (2)  the  fastening  upon 
the  anthracite  industry  of  the  closed 
shop  and  "check-off." 

When  it  became  evidefit  that  a  dis- 
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agreement  was  imminent,  with  the  sus- 
pension of  mining  likely  to  ensue,  the 
committee  accepted  an  invitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  appear  before 
him  in  Wiashington  in  the  hope  that 
some  ground  might  be  found  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  in 
dispute.  The  first  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  was  had  on  May  11  and  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  spent  in 
joint  and  separate  conferences  with 
that  official. 

He  finally  offered  certain  compromise 
suggestions,  which  were  in  the  main 
accepted  by  the  operators  but  rejected 
by  the  miners.  In  the  meantime  the 
President  had  on  May  21  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  committee  in  which  he 
stated  that  if  it  was  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  he  would  insist  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  him. 

At  a  tri-district  convention  held  in 
Wilkes-Barre  on  May  24  the  action  of 
the  miners'  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee was  ratified  and  it  was  decided 
to  refer  the  controversy  to  a  committee 
of  arbitration.  During  all  of  this  time, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  committee 
in  New  York  that  any  agreement  should 
be  retroactive  to  April  1  and  that  there 
should  be  no  suspension  of  mining,  pro- 
duction was  going  forward  at  a  normal 
rate,  except  for  the  interruption  to 
operations  in  April  caused  by  the 
switchmen's  strike. 

On  June  3  the  President  by  proclama- 


tion appointed  the  commission  wit  the 
following  personnel: 

Dr.  William  O.  Thompson,  predent 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  -pre- 
senting the  public;  William  L.  Cunell, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  representing  the  >per- 
ators;  Neal  J.  Ferry,  McAdoo  Pa., 
representing  the  miners. 

The  commission  organized  in  '^ash- 
ington  June  21,  and  on  June  24  egan 
taking  testimony. 

The  hearings  before  the  comussion 
were  adjourned  July  20,  and  it  econ- 
vened  in  Washington  Aug.  2,  ;r  the 
purpose  of  preparing  its  report  o  the 
President,  which  was  submitte  Aug. 
30.  It  is  apparent  that  the  <  mmis- 
sion  accepted  the  statement  of  *e  con- 
sulting economist  that  the  exhihs  pre- 
sented him  were  "neither  stat  tically 
nor  mathematically  correct,"  or  its 
award  on  the  wage  demand  was  ri  close 
agreement  with  the  comprom  ^  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  of  Labi',  with, 
however,  a  special  consideratio  to  the 
lower-paid  class  of  labor,  whh  was 
given  a  minimum  of  $4.20  peiday,  or 
per  shift,  as  against  a  minimm  rate 
of  $4,  suggested  by  the  Secretry. 

The  report  advocated  increa.^d  rates 
for  contract  miners  65  per  cnt  over 
rates  effective  April,  1916.  he  rate 
made  Nov.  15,  1918,  was  40  'cr  cent 
over  the  rate  of  April,  191*  so  the 
net  increase  was  a  little  les^than  18 
per  cent.  The  minimum  ratffor  day- 
men was  set  at  $4.20  per  sift.  The 
hourly  rates  for  inside  and  ouiide  com- 
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pany  men  ri'ceivinK  more  than  ^15.4r) 
per  day  under  the  aRreement  of  May 
5,  19 IG,  wore  incroascd  in  general  17 
per  cent  over  those  in  force  under  the 
ttgreement  of  Nov.  15,  19 IK. 

Those  receivinp:  less  than  $1,545  un- 
der the  agreement  of  May  15,  191G, 
were  given  an  increase  of  4c'.  per  hour 
over  the  agreement  of  Nov.  15,  1916. 
Consideration  miners  and  monthly  men 
received  an  increase  of  17  per  cent 
over  the  rates  in  force  under  the  agree- 
ment of  Nov.  15,  1916.  The  wage  in- 
crease as  a  whole  for  all  classes  of 
labor  averaged  about  IK  per  cent.  On 
Sept.  2  the  members  of  the  wage  com- 
mittee litft  and  signed  an  agreement 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  awards. 

SiG>rt:D  Contract  and  Struck 

Hardly  was  the  ink  of  the  signatures 
dry,  however,  wlien,  as  if  by  precon 
certed  action,  almost  the  entire  region 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  idleness  by 
the  miners  talking  a  "vacation."  This 
action  was  denounced  by  the  President 
himself  as  a  violation  of  the  agreement 
and  was  asserted  by  the  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  have  been  in 
disobedience  of  their  orders,  though  the 
records  do  not  show  that  any  order  for 
the  men  to  return  to  work  was  issued. 
The  "vacations"  ceased  on  Sept.  20, 
after  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  indi- 
cated that  he  would  hear  what  the 
miners'  leaders  had  to  say. 

The  conference  with  the  Secretary 
was  held  at  (-anton,  Ohio,  on  Oct.  6, 
immediately  following  which  the  Presi- 
dent reciuested  a  reconvening  of  the 
wage  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing certain  inequalities  in  the 
agreement  which  the  two  sides  might 
mutually  agree  upon.  In  accordance 
with  this  request  the  committee  recon- 
vened on  Oct.  26,  when  it  developed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  mingrs 
desired  a  reopening  of  the  entire  case, 
and  that  their  interpretation  of  the 
"adjustment  of  inequalities"  was  that 
it  referred  to  anthracite  scales  of  rates 
as  compared  to  those  paid  in  the  bitum- 
inous field  as  well  as  ineciualities  in 
the  anthracite  scale  resulting  from  the 
commission's  awards. 

To  this  the  representatives  of  the 
operators  would  not  agree.  They  held 
that  only  the  inequalities  arising  from 
the  awards  were  to  be  considerc«d.  These 
differences  were  finally  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  President's  desires,  and 
after  a  joint  conference  with  the  com- 
mittee he  gave  out  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  operators  and  miners  of  the 
joint  scale  committee  of  the  anthracite 
coal  field  have  had  a  misunderstanding 
concerning  their  authority  under  the 
communication  of  the  President  recon- 
vening the  scale  committee.  It  is  def- 
initely understood  that  tli(>  agreement 
now  in  existence  will  continue  in  force 
and  effect  during  the  time  for  which  it 
was  entered  into.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  interpreted  the  communica- 
tion of  the  President  to  mean  that  the 
government  will  not  interfere  with  the 
joint   scale   committee   in    making   any 


changes  or  modifications  which  they 
may  mutually  agree  should  be  made  in 
the  agreement." 

The  negotiations  since  the  Secretary's 
statement  was  issued  have  been  in  re- 
sponse to  a  reciuest  to  modify  a  recog- 
nized wage  contract.  Adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  request  would,  of  course, 
have  no  effect  on  the  binding  chrracter 
of  the  agreement.  Secretary  Wilson, 
speaking  for  the  ['resident,  made  it 
clear  that  the  contract  of  Sept.  2  was 
rcicognized  by  the  government  as  effec- 
tive and  binding  for  the  term  for  which 
it  was  drawn  up  —i.e.,  until  March  3L 
1922  and  could  not  be  disturbed  or 
altered  without  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  signing. 

The  last  occurrence  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  wage  question  was  on 
Dec.  2.T,  when  the  operators,  through 
their  representatives  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee, presented  to  the  mine  workers' 
representatives  a  formal  reply  declin- 
ing the  i)rop()sal  to  readjust  alleged  in- 
equalities in  the  contract  of  Sept.  2, 
1920,  so  as  to  give  an  additional  in- 
crease of  approximately  l',\  per  cent, 
with  a  minimum  of  $6  a  day  for  com- 
mon labor.  An  offer  to  find  a  remedy 
for  any  individual  cases  of  ine(iuality 
under  the  contract  was  included.  This 
concluded  the  negotiations  mentioned 
above  as  having  begun  Oct.  26. 

The  operators  held  that  to  grant  the 
miners'  demands  would  be  in  effect  a 
leopening  of  the  c-ase  settled  by  the 
II.  S.  Anthracite  Commission  and  an 
abrogation  of  the  contract.  They  said 
that  mediation  and  collective  bargain- 
ing have  no  value  unless  both  sides  ad- 
here to  the  verdict.  They  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  under  the  exist- 
ing scale  hourly  earnings  of  inside  em- 
ployees are  l.'52.K  per  cent  over  1912; 
outside  employees  are  getting  an  in- 
crease of  167.5  per  cent;  and  all  em- 
ployees are  averaging  an  increase  of 
i;{K.(i  per  cent  over  pre-war  pay.  As 
the  prices  of  many  commodities  have 
fallen  since  the  commission's  award,  the 
terms  of  that  settlement  are  more  favor- 
able to  the  miners  today  than  when 
they  were  originally  made.  With  full 
time  work  offered  in  the  anthracite 
mines,  com|)ared  with  part  time  and 
declining  wage  scales  in  other  indus- 
tries, no  condition  has  arisen  which 
the  operators  felt  would  justify  a  re- 
opening of  the  wage  issue. 

When  the  year  1920  opened  the 
bituminous  miners  were  indeed  work- 
ing but  at  a  wage  against  which  they 
had  offered  a  vigorous  i)rotest.  They  had 
received  a  14  per  cent  increase,  but  the 
advance  was  in  orocess  of  revision  at 
the  hands  of  a  commission  headed  by 
Henry  M.  Robinson  and  consisting,  be- 
sides himself,  of  Kembrandt  Peale  and 
John  I'.  White  who  were  representatives 
respectively  of  the  operators  and  mine 
workers.  This  commission  made  the 
utmost  effort  to  hear  both  sides,  listen- 
ing to  the  mine  workers  from  every 
union  section  and  to  such  operators  in 
non-union  sections  as  were  willing  to 
offer  testimony.  As  a  result  the  major- 
ity of  the  commission  recommended  a 
new  scale  to  take  effect  April  1  and  to 


be  in  force  till  Man  h  :u,  1922.  It  re- 
affirmed the  Washington  agreement  of 
1917  in  so  far  a-  the  <  onditionn  were 
not  sjMJcifically  di  .ngeil  by  the  decision 
rendered. 

RAi.mcs    WACiES    ovuc    One-Quarter 

It  withdrew  the  14  per  cent  advance  in 
wages  of  the  Fuel  .Administration  and 
replaced  it  by  an  award  made  on  a  27 
per  cent  basis.  The  price.s  for  mining 
run-of-mine  coal,  both  pick  and  machine, 
were  advanced  2U.  Day  labor  and 
monthly  men  were  advanced  $1  per  day 
and  trappers  and  ocher  boys  53c.  per 
day.  The  compensation  for  the  turn- 
ing of  rooms  for  yardage  and  deadwork 
was  advanced  20  per  cent.  It  bound 
the  officers  of  the  international  organ- 
ization to  the  fulfillment  of  all  joint  and 
district  agreements.  It  rejcn-ted  speci- 
tually  the  demands  for  a  six-hour  day 
and  a  five-day  week. 

Car  pushing  from  the  face  to  the 
loom  mouth  and  vice  versa  was  not 
abolished;  rules  were  made  under 
which  machinery  could  be  introduced 
and  thoroughly  tested.  A  commission 
was  set  up  for  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  (western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ill- 
inois and  Indiana)  to  handle  questions 
of  differentials  in  rate  and  certain  other 
matters.  It  provided  that  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference  was  adopted  in  regard  to 
industrial  tribunals  and  boards  of  in- 
(luiry,  the  machinery  thus  itjstituted 
elsewhere  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  coal 
industry.  Otherwise  a  special  board 
was  to  be  established.  Explosives 
were  to  be  furnished  at  cost  with  han- 
dling and  insurance  expense  included. 
House  coal  was  to  be  charged  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  on  Oct.  31,  1919,  with  the 
27  per  cent  wage  increase  added.  Black- 
smithing  charges  were  limited  to  three- 
(luarters  of  one  per  cent  of  the  miner's 
earnings. 

Acr.REc.ATE  Rise   111    Per  Cent 

The  report  stated  that  the  wage  ad- 
\ances  granted  to  miners  between  1913 
and  Oct.  31,  1919  (when  the  strike 
occurred  which  the  report  was  to  set- 
tle) averaged  4;{  per  cent  for  tonnage 
workers  and  76  per  cent  for  daymen, 
and  that  the  wage  advances  to  tonnage 
workers  after  the  award  would  amount 
to  88  per  cent  since  1913  and  to  day 
workers  from  the  same  time  111  per 
cent.  The  commission  justified  the  in- 
equality by  saying  that  day  workers 
had  been  relatively  underpaid  before 
the  war. 

John  P.  White  filed  a  minority  report 
He  urged  that  the  day  workers  should 
have  a  larger  increase.  He  wanted  an 
increase  for  the  daymen  and  monthly 
men  of  $1.35  per  day,  the  tra])pers  and 
boys  receiving  less  than  men's  wages 
an  advance  of  75c.  per  day.  He  pro- 
posed that  car-pushing  arrangements 
should  be  left  to  joint  committees  of 
miners  and  operators  in  the  several 
fields.  He  urged  that  the  differentials 
between  fields  be  readjusted,  declaring 
that  conditions  had  changed  since  the 
differentials  had  been  established,  with 
the    result    that   many    were   no   longer 
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justifiable.  He  demanded  that  the  price 
of  powder  be  retained  at  the  rate  exist- 
ing Oct.  31,  1919,  and  that  detonators 
be  furnished  without  charge.  He  urged 
that  the  price  of  house  coal  should  be 
increased  only  in  accord  with  the  in- 
creased labor  charge  and  that  no  stip- 
ulation be  made  as  to  cost  of  delivery 
of  coal,  lest  that  provision  be  abused. 

Further  Negotiation  Promised 

On  March  23  President  Lewis  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  presided  over 
a  meeting  of  one  hundred  mine  workers' 
representatives  and  announced  that 
orders  would  be  sent  to  all  the  local 
unions  instructing  the  men  to  remain  at 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  union  would  try  to 
have  the  wage  for  day  workers  raised 
to  $1.25  per  day  instead  of  $1.  Tele- 
grams were  sent  out  on  March  30  to  all 
union  officers  and  locals  requiring  the 
men  to  continue  at  work. 

On  March  29  and  30  a  joint  meeting 
of  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  was  held  in 
New  York  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  The  oper- 
ators were  somewhat  afraid  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  miners,  as  it 
seemed  possible  that  by  making  such  a 
contract  they  would  be  held  to  violate 
the  law  which  had  already  been  invoked 
against  certain  operators  and  miners 
who  had  met  at  an  earlier  date  to  dis- 
cuss wages. 

The  agreement  thus  made  far  from 
satisfied  the  day  workers,  as  under  it 
they  received  a  smaller  wage  increase 
than  the  tonnage  men.  A  dollar  a  day 
was  20  per  cent,  a  smaller  increase  than 
the  average  which  was  27  per  cent.  The 
dissatisfaction  resulted  in  sporadic 
strikes  based  on  insignificant  griev- 
ances or  none  at  all. 

Threaten  An  Extensive  Strike 
The  dissatisfaction  came  to  a  head 
about  July  14,  when  the  representatives 
of  the  Illinois  mine  workers  and  those 
of  the  three  operators'  associations  in 
Illinois  met  in  conference.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  two  days.  The  mine  work- 
ers' officials  told  the  operators  that  the 
men  regarded  the  wage  award  of  the 
Presidential  commission  f.s  not  fair  and 
were  insistent  on  a  change.  Tho  union 
officials  were  confident  the  men  would 
strike  if  certain  modifications  in  the 
contract  were  not  made. 

"The  operators  must  agree  to  change 
our  [the  mine  workers]  agreements  so 
as  to  give  all  shift  hands  and  monthly 
men  a  much  higher  wage  than  is  now 
paid  and  the  penalty  clause  in  the 
agreement  must  be  rewritten  so  as  to 
remove  its  present  automatic  feature." 
The  foregoing  is  part  of  the  letter  from 
the  district  officials.  It  ends  "in  just 
what  directions  our  efforts  will  take  us 
we  cannot  now  say,  but  we  are  deter- 
mined, injunctions  and  indictments  not- 
withstanding, to  use  every  power  and 
influence  at  our  command  to  secure 
their   attainment. 

^  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  19  and  the  mine  workers 
in  368  out  of  375  mines  of  Illinois  left 


ONE   OF  THE  RED  JACKET  CONSOLIDATED  COAL,  CO.'S  TIPPLES 
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their  work.  The  strike  extended  through 
Indiana  and  even  into  western  Ken- 
tucky, greatly  reducing  the  tonnage  of 
the  country.  On  July  30  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wrote  to  the  mine 
workers  condemning  the  violation  of 
the  terms  of  their  solemn  obligation 
and  declaring  that  if  contracts  might 
be  broken  by  employees  they  might  be 
broken  by  employers  also. 

Broke  Up  Competitive  Region 

On  Aug.  1  several  meetings  of  the 
mine  workers  were  held  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  return  to  work.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  John  L.  Lewis  and  the 
operators  to  get  together  and  arrange 
a  settlement.  The  representatives  of 
the  Central  Competitive  region  met  the 
mine  workers'  representatives  at  Cleve- 
land and  after  several  days  of  confer- 
ence the  meeting  broke  up  with  the 
understanding  that  local  arrangements 
would  be  made  instead  of  a  bargain  in 
which  the  whole  Central  Competitive 
region  would  be  a  party. 

The  question  was  in  process  of  yet 
further  complication.  The  day  workers 
were  complaining  that  the  miners  had 
received  larger  increases  than  they,  but 
when  the  miners  saw  the  day  workers 
trying  to  get  more  their  cupidity  also 
was  excited.  Especially  was  this  true 
in  central  Pennsylvania  coal  mines, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  area 
outcrops  at  the  surface  and  where 
"snowbird"  mines  accordingly  were 
numerous. 

Here  all  kinds  of  tonnage  rates  were 
paid.  A  large  amount  of  coal  came 
from  men  who  did  not  care  how  much 
they  paid  per  ton  so  long  as  they  got 
the  coal.  They  were  in  the  business 
only  for  the  time  being.  Comparing 
the  old  mines  with  the  new  the  miners 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  old-time 
mines  should  pay  more  and  supported 
their  contention  with  strikes  especially 
in  the  Bennetts  Branch  field.  At  a 
special  convention  held  in  Du  Bois  Aug. 
19  the  mine  workers  demanded  a  50  per 
cent  increase  on  coal  three  feet  six 
inches  thick  or  over,  an  additional  25c. 
per  ton  for  every  six  inches  under  that 
thickness  and  a  50  per  cent  increase  for 
day  workers.  Wagon  mines  were  pay- 
ing $10  a  day  for  day  labor  and  $2  a 
ton  for  mining  coal  and  the  miners  in 


such  banks  were  making  $30  to  $50  a 
day. 

In  the  Indiana  "bituminous"  mines  a 
settlement  was  reached  Aug.  26  and  the 
mine  workers  went  back  to  work.  In- 
side men  and  boys  had  their  wages  in- 
creased 25  per  cent;  monthly  men  and 
outside  day  men  received  an  additional 
$1.50  per  day.  The  provisions  also  as- 
sured that  any  extra  time  being  paid 
day  or  monthly  men  should  continue  to 
be  paid  and  placed  the  date  for  the 
new  schedule  of  wages  to  commence 
as  of  Aug.  16. 

The  diggers  were  still  dissatisfied. 
They  desired  a  10  per  cent  increase.  A 
further  tie-up  of  the  field  was  expected 
but  it  did  not  come.  This  discontent 
of  the  diggers  also  occurred  in  the 
"block  coal"  mines  of  Indiana  and  the 
mines  of  Oklahoma.  The  miners  were 
more  than  ever  dissatisfied  when  the 
$1.50  increase  was  given  to  daymen. 

The  central  Pennsylvania  operators, 
as  stated,  were  faced  with  a  similar 
demand,  which  they  countered  with  an 
ultimatum.  They  would  give  an  in- 
crease to  the  day  men  of  $1.50  a  day, 
and  the  miners  would  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  they  were  getting. 
Eventually  the  employers  won  their 
point.  The  rate  as  soon  as  it  was 
established  in  Indiana  was  granted  by 
other  pai'ts  of  the  Central  Competitive 
region,  central  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  western  Kentucky  men,  like 
the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  miners, 
who  work  in  a  "snowbird"  region,  were 
insistent  on  more  pay  than  the  Central 
Competitive  region  was  granting.  The 
union  was  willing  at  its  meeting  with 
the  operators  in  Louisville  on  Sept.  4  to 
accept  an  advance  of  $1.75  per  day  for 
daymen  and  10c.  per  ton  for  tonnage 
men.  On  Sept.  7  4.000  men  laid  off  to 
enforce  this  demand,  which  the  opera- 
tors did  not  concede. 

The  non-union  mines  in  Somerset 
County  and  in  the  Connellsville  region 
followed  the  general  scale,  giving  $1..50 
a  day  additional  to  day  laborers.  Big 
increases  in  day  wages  were  given  in 
the  Winding  Gulf,  Pocahontas.  Tug 
River  and  Thacker  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Meantime  miners  in  the  first  and 
fourth  subdistrlcts  of  Iowa  were 
granted  an  increase  of  25.56c.  a  ton. 
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Factors  Responsible  for  Increased 
Production  per  Man 

Unparalleled  Increase  in  the  Production  of  Coal  per  Man, 
During  the  Last  Decade  —  Explained  by  the  Introduction 
of  Mechanical  Appliances  for  Mining  and  Loading  the  Coal; 
Improved  Systems  of  Haulage;  Better  Ventilation;  Better 
Distribution  of  Car  Supply,  Etc. — Practical  Effect  of  These 
Improvements  in  Equipment  and  Methods  on  Mine  Workers 


WITH  very  great  interest  I  have 
read  and  studied  over  the  pre- 
liminary statement  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  operations  during  1919,  and 
the  comments  on  the  unprecedented  in- 
crease of  coal  production  per  man,  in 
the  past  ten  years,  appearing  in  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  9,  p.  1199. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  production  of  anthracite  has,  during 
this  period,  gained  8.8  per  cent,  while 
the  number  of  miners  employed  de- 
creased 13  per  cent  in  the  same  time. 
This  means  a  net  increase  per  man  of 
8.8  -f-  (1  -  0.13)  =  say  10  per  cent, 
-which  is  an  unprecedented  showing  in 
coal  production. 

One  naturally  asks,  What  factors  are 
responsible  for  this  great  increase  per 
man,  in  the  anthracite  region?  Let  me 
pause  here  a  moment  to  say,  it  would 
be  interesting,  were  the  figures  avail- 
able, to  know  how  much  more  rock  is 
"being  sent  to  the  surface  now  than  ten 
years  ago.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this 
item  would  show  a  still  greater  increase 
than  the  coal  production. 

Improved  Equipment  and  Methods 
Now  Employed 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem 
of  what  are  the  chief  factors  that  have 
operated  to  increase  the  output  per 
man  per  day,  iri  the  anthracite  field, 
notwithstanding  the  undisputed  fact 
that  we  are  mining  the  coal  from 
thinner  beds  than  formerly  and  not 
working  as  many  hours  per  day,  while 
the  standard  of  mine  workers  is  cer- 
tainly not  higher  than  it  was  in  1909, 
we  must  look  to  our  equipment  and 
methods  for  a  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  the  large 
Installations  of  mechanical  appliances 
that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
mines.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  drilling  and  coal-cutting  ma- 
■chinery.  The  jackhammer  and  the  elec- 
tric drill  have  enabled  us  to  blast  more 
coal  in  the  same  time.  Finally,  not  the 
least  in  mining  equipment,  are  the  coal- 
loading  machines  and  coal  conveyors 
now  largely  employed  at  the  working 
■face,  for  transporting  and  loading  the 
■coal  mined. 


In  addition  to  these  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  improved  systems  of  underground 
haulage  that  have  been  introduced, 
made  possible  by  the  better  planning 
and  laying  out  of  the  mines,  by  which 
a  greater  concentration  of  work  is 
effected.  There  is  less  delay  in  the 
regular  supply  of  coal  to  the  tipple  and 
of  empty  cars  at  the  working  face. 

Effect  on  the  Miners 

Now,  we  may  ask.  What  is  the  effect 
of  these  improved  conditions  under 
which  miners  are  working  today?  Can 
it  be  denied  that  a  man  will  work  with 
greater  energy  when  he  is  furnished 
with  all  the  cars  he  can  load,  and  his 
coal  is  hauled  promptly  to  the  bottom? 
Or,  does  anyone  doubt  that  a  miner 
will  get  to  his  place  quicker  when  he 
knows  an  empty  car  is  waiting  for  him 
there  in  the  morning? 

Many  a  time  have  I  heard  my  father 
remark  that  he  would  "retire  a  little 
earlier  tonight"  when  he  had  an  empty 
car  waiting  to  be  loaded  in  his  place 
the  next  morning.  Every  practical 
miner  knows  that  mining  and  loading 
coal  at  the  working  face  is  like  running 
a  footrace  and  depends  much  on  the 
start  one  makes  in  the  morning.  A 
good  start  means  a  good  day  for  the 
miner  who  wants  to  work. 

No  Empties  to  Load  in  the  Morning 
Discourages  the  Miner 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  loads 
are  left  in  the  chambers  overnight  there 
is  710  incentive  for  the  miners  to  break 
down  more  coal;  the  effect  is  discour- 
aging, and  by  the  time  the  driver  has 
set  in  a  car,  later,  the  average  miner 
will  have  lost  his  ambition  and  does 
not  care  whether  or  not  he  loads  a  car 
that  day.  I  make  it  a  point  to  insist 
that  our  drivers  and  motormen  see  that 
empty  cars  are  placed  at  the  face  of 
every  working  place  ready  for  the 
men  to  load  in  the  morning. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  I  am  urging  these  men  to  work 
overtime  in  order  to  haul  out  the  loads 
and   set    the  empties    in    each    working 


place.  What  I  do  urge  is  that  men 
shall  do  a  little  extra  hustling  daring 
the  day.  The  possibility  of  being  per- 
mitted to  work  overtime  and  getting 
credit  for  the  same  has  led  many  a  fore- 
man, assistant  foreman,  driver  and 
shifthand  to  lessen  his  activities  in  the 
day,  and  claim  that  he  "could  not  finish 
the  job."  It  is  common  for  tracklayers, 
timbermen,  machinists  and  mine  elec- 
tricians to  plan  throughout  the  week 
for  a  Sunday  job. 

We  can  do  most  anything  if  we  try. 
I  remember  having  an  assistant  who 
when  doubt  was  expressed  regarding 
the  work  would  say,  "Let  us  try,"  and 
try  we  did  with  generally  good  success. 
In  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  let  us, 
as  workers,  resolve  to  make  ourselves 
as  big  as  the  job.  Yes,  a  little  bigger, 
so  that  when  a  greater  task  is  before 
us  we  will  be  ready  for  it.  Keep  our 
eyes  on  the  fellow  ahead,  and  do  our 
best  to  beat  him.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds is  the  man  who  is  in  the  race  to 
ivin;  but  this  requires  good  condition 
and  faithful  training. 

Many  a  battle  has  been  lost  for  lack 
of  tz'aining  when  the  fighter  under- 
estimates his  opponent,  or  the  worker 
underestimates  his  job.  The  dreamer 
never  accomplishes  what  his  fancy  pic- 
tures as  being  within  his  reach.  I 
know  of  no  better  training  for  higher 
work,  and  no  better  promise  of  success, 
than  to  read  and  study  in  one's  spare 
time  what  will  aid  him  in  his  work. 
This  has  been  my  help  in  the  past  and 
promises  well  for  the  future. 

Plains,  Pa.  Richard  Bowen. 


Roller-Bearing  Mine  Carwheels 

A  scheme  for  replacing  a  roUer-bearing 
carwheel  when  the  rollers  are  not 
mounted  in  a  cage  hut  are  loose  and 
drop  out   when   the   wheel  comes  off. 

MUCH  time  and  aggravation  can 
be  saved  by  u<^ing  a  simple  plan 
that  I  have  employed  for  holding  the 
rollers  in  place  while  slipping  the  wheel 
back  over  them,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  replace  a  wheel  that  has  come 
off  or  been  broken  in  the  mine. 

In  the  use  of  the  old  tj-pe  of  roller- 
bearing  carwheel,  a  most  annoying  and 
troublesome  feature  was  met  when  a 
wheel  would  come  off  or  was  broken 
and  had  to  be  taken  off  and  replaced 
at  once  by  another  wheel.  In  that  typ^ 
of  wheel,  the  rollers  were  not  set  in 
ji  cage  but  were  loose  and  would  drtn^ 
out  in  case  the  wheel,  for  any  cau^t 
had  to  be  removed. 

A  scheme  that  I  found  very  useful 
and  a  great  time  saver  was  to  tie  or 
bind    the    rollers    in    place    bv    a    little 
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string  or  fine  wire,  until  the  wheel 
could  be  slipped  over  them  far  enough 
to  hold  them  in  position.  When  this 
was  done,  the  string  or  wire  was  re- 
moved and  the  wheel  slipped  in  place, 
the  washer  put  on  and  the  cotterpin 
inserted. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  four  rollers  left  off  of  a  pair 
of  wheels,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  the  wheels  with  all  the  rollers 
in  place.  The  omission  of  these  rollers 
was,  of  course,  bad  practice;  but  it  was 
done  to  save  time  and  avoid  sending  the 
car  to  the  shop  for  repairs.  I  thought 
this  little  scheme  would  be  helpful  to 
others  who  have  experienced  the  same 
difficulty.  W.  H.  Luxton. 

Linton,  Ind. 


A  Day  in  a  British  Coal  Mine 

Work  in  a  coal  mine  in  Great  Britain  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  in  the 
mines  of  this  country.  Some  of  the 
British  mines  are  a  hundred  years 
old  and  involve  customs  and  condi- 
tions so  different  from  American 
mining  that  an  English  miner  comb- 
ing to  this  country  lias  much  to  learn. 

WITHOUT  doubting  a  word  said  in 
the  letter  of  Richard  Bowen,  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  2,  p.  1140,  regarding  his  ex- 
perience in  coal  mining  in  Great  Britain, 
I  want  to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  com- 
ment, fearing  that  many  will  think  the 
same  conditions  prevail  in  all  British 
coal  mines  as  he  has  said  exist  in 
the  mines  of  Wales. 

Like  Mr.  Bowen,  I  am  an  old  English 
(British)  miner,  but  my  experience  does 
not  accord  with  what  he  has  described. 
In  my  opinion,  nature  has  bestowed  on 
Great  Britain  its  full  share  of  wealth  in 
the  matter  of  coal  and,  while  mining 
operations  there  have  been  going  on  a 
much  longer  time  than  in  America,  the 
supply  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Much 
of  the  mining,  it  is  true,  is  now  done 
in  thin  seams. 

Conditions    Here   and    There 

Again,  human  nature  is  the  same  the 
world  over  and  I  have  seen  much  more 
harsh  treatment  of  men,  by  bosses  in 
this  country,  than  I  ever  witnessed  in 
the  mines  of  Great  Britain. 

In  what  follows,  I  am  speaking  from 
an  experience  of  many  years  as  a  miner 
in  the  County  of  Durham,  prior  to  com- 
ing to  this  country  eighteen  years  ago. 
Conditions  there  and  customs  may  viiffer 
from  those  in  South  Wales  regarding 
which  Mr.  Bowen  has  written,  and  this 
will  explain  the  sharp  contrast  in  our 
viewpoints. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  mine  foreman 
might  be  disposed  to  ride  a  high  horse 
at  times;  but  such  were  the  exception 
in  my  experience,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  other 
things  of  greater  importance  than  those 
mentioned  that  serve  to  lessen  the  out- 
put per  man  in  England,  as  compared 
with  this  country. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  want  to  out- 
line briefly,  a  day's  work  in  a  mine  in 
Durham    County,    eighteen    years    ago. 


and  say  that  these  represent  fairly  well 
the  conditions  prevailing  there  today. 
Many  of  the  mines  are  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  One  generation 
after  another  has  worked  in  those 
mines  and  trapper  boys,  who  were  car- 
ried into  the  mines  by  their  fathers 
years  ago,  are  now  old  experienced 
miners  working  at  the  face. 

Little,  If  Any,  Change  in  Customs 

Customs  in  those  mines  have  changed 
but  little,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  could  happen  to  change  them. 
Long  established  habits  create  prej- 
udices and  it  is  natural  to  understand 
that  a  Durham  miner  when  coming  to 
this  country  has  much  to  learn.  He 
must  lay  aside  his  prejudice  and  learn 
a  lot  of  things  over  again.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  work  of  a  miner 
here  with  his  work  in  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that 
we  are  working  in  a  Durham  County 
mine,  in  England.  It  was  the  custom 
to  work  those  mines  on  the  two-shift 
plan,  the  first  sh'ft  going  down  at  4 
a.m.  and  the  second  at  9  or  9:30  a.m., 
depending  on  the  distance  the  men  must 
go  to  reach  their  working  places.  Only 
the  hewers  (diggers)  go  down  at  this 
time,  as  the  boys  and  other  workers 
enter  the  mine  at  6  a.m.  and  work 
through  until  4  p.m. 

A  Day  in  a  Durham   County 
Two-Shift  Mine 

Reaching  the  mine  at  4  a.m.,  we  find 
from  200  to  400  men  at  the  shaft  head, 
waiting  to  be  lowered  into  the  mine. 
Perhaps,  twenty  minutes  or  a  half-hour 
will  pass  before  the  mantrip,  by  which 
they  are  hauled  into  the  mine,  is  started. 
The  trip  is  drawn  by  a  main-and-tail- 
rope  system  of  haulage,  and  another 
twenty  minutes  is  consumed  in  reaching 
the  flat  (landing).  Then  there  are  four 
self-acting  inclines  and  a  stretch  of 
level  road  that  the  miners  must  climb 
and  walk  to  reach  their  places. 

It  is  now  after  5  o'clock  and  the 
heading  men  start  to  drive  their  places, 
which  are  6  ft.  wide.  The  room  men 
generally  have  some  coal  loose,  but 
they  start  and  mine  a  little  more  till  the 
putters  arrive,  which  is  generally  a 
little  past  7  o'clock.  At  that  time,  the 
men  load  their  turns  and  work  hard  till 
9:30,  when  they  quit  and  start  for 
home,  passing  the  incoming  shift 
on  their  way  out,  as  they  must  walk  to 
the  shaft  bottom,  while  the  second  shift 
ride  both  ways.  The  putters  remain 
and  continue  to  haul  coal  for  both 
shifts,  being  underground  from  S  to  10 
hours,  hauling  coal  and  caring  for  their 
ponies. 

Thus  passes  the  average  day  of  a 
coal  miner  at  work  in  Durham  County, 
England.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  other 
than  natural  conditions  hinder  his  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  those  mines,  as  com- 
pared with  what  American  miners  pro- 
duce per  day,  working  under  far  simpler 
conditions  that  expedite  their  work  and 
increase  their  output. 

Thomas  Hogarth,  Supt., 

Indiana,  Pa.  Glenside  Coal  Co. 


Examination  for  Shotfirers 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  shot- 
firing  in  mines  would  seem  to  de- 
mand that  the  men  employed  for  that 
class  of  work  should  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination,  the  same  as 
mine  foreman,  assistant  foreman 
and  firebosses. 

READING  the  several  letters  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  shotfiring 
in  mines  leads  one  to  ask  and  wonder 
why  the  shotfirer  is  not  required  by 
law  to  pass  an  examination  to  show 
his  competency  for  the  position,  the 
same  as  is  required  of  mine  foremen 
and  firebosses. 

That  the  work  is  just  as  dangerous 
and  requires  as  competent  men  to  per- 
form it  cannot  be  denied.  The  incident 
cited  by  R.  H.  Sisley,  Coal  Age,  Nov. 
4,  p.  953,  where  a  miner  was  injured 
by  the  explosion  of  a  few  caps  carried 
loose  in  his  hands  shows  the  danger 
to  shotfirers  from  this  source. 

In  his  letter  discussing  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  work  of  shotfiring, 
Mr.  Sisley  urges  the  need  of  making 
the  appliances  used  in  that  work  prac- 
tically foolproof.  I  want  to  ask,  why 
not  make  the  men  who  use  them,  more 
competent? 

By  way  of  illustration,  permit  me 
to  ask  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
fireboss  who  started  to  make  the  ex- 
amination of  a  mine  with  a  defective 
safety  lamp,  say  a  lamp  with  a  hole 
punched  in  the  gauze,  or  with  some  one 
of  its  parts  missing?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  expect  a  fireboss  to 
know  the  condition  of.  his  lamp  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  use. 

Shotfirers    Should   Be    Required   to 
Pass  an  Examination 

There  is  just  as  much  reason  in  re- 
quiring that  a  man  charged  with  the 
dangerous  work  of  firing  shots  in 
mines,  should  be  competent  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  appliances  he  uses 
and  the  shots  he  is  about  to  fire  are 
safe  or  dangerous.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  shotfirer  should  be  compelled  by 
law  to  undergo  just  as  rigid  an  ex- 
amination relating  to  his  work  as  any 
other  official  in  the  mine. 

If  the  mining  law  did  require  the 
certification  of  shotfirers  any  failure 
to  properly  perform  his  work  would 
subject  the  man  to  a  penalty.  As 
most  of  our  statutes  now  stand,  the 
shotfirer  is  irresponsible.  If  he  fails 
in  the  performance  of  his  work,  he 
stands  before  us  very  much  as  a  school 
boy  who  forgot  the  admonition  of  his 
mother. 

As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  employ 
men  for  this  dangerous  work  on  the 
strength  of  their  claim  that  they  can 
fire  shots  as  well  as  the  next  fellow, 
we  must  expect  the  continued  recur- 
rence of  accidents  from  blasting. 

Let  me  urge  in  closing  that  the 
question  of  certificaton  of  shotfirers 
shall  be  carefully  considered  and  laws 
framed  to  safeguard  this  work  in  the 
surest  way  possible,  by  demanding  the 
thorough  competency  of  men  to  whom 
is   given    the   charge. 

Gans,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 
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Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Shifting  the  Location  of  a  Slope  Punijj 

Shifting  a  Pump  From  Its  Present  Location  to  a  Point 
Higher  Up  the  Slope  May  Increase  the  Suction  Lift  and 
the  Total  Length  of  Pipe,  Including  Suction  and  Discharge, 
but  Effect  a  Saving  in  Horsepower  by  Reducing  the  Head 
Under  Which  the  Pump  Will  Operate  in  Its  New  Location 


workir,;.'-  op  to  the  en-i  of  the  suction 
line,  ar,(l  the  total  Iph-."  •'  -  -r-  '-.clod- 
inK  suction  an<l   iJi^'  ,   then 

be  about  367  feet. 

Now,  I  want  v.  .  -.  Which  is  the 
mo«t  practical  sf. •...._■  of  the  pump? 
Will  there  be  any  >'avinjf  of  power  due 
to  the  resultinsr  r"'!'»;on  of  30  ft.  in 
the  head  ajfainst  the  pump  oper- 

ates, considering  the  additional  lenpth 
of  367  —  116  =  say  2.50  ft.  of  pipeline, 
besides  an  unusually  long  suction  line 
and  a  12-ft.  secti  hoad,  as  compared 
with  no  head  in  the  first  position? 

Mclntyre,  Pa.  O.  G.  Shakser. 


IN  ONE  of  our  mines,  we  are  oper- 
ating a  double-acting,  7J  x  9  in. 
Scranton  pump,  driven  by  a  25-hp., 
direct-current  motor  and  having  a 
rating  of  300  gal.  per  min.  At  the 
present  time,  the  pump  is  located  near 
the  sump  that  drains  an  abandoned  lift 
in  which  the  water  backs  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  slope  for  a  distance  of 
about  220  feet. 

As  indicated  in  the  sketch  I  send,  the 
water  is  held  back  and  prevented  from 
reaching  the  slope  by  two  dams  that 
are  built  one  on  either  side  of  the  slope 
headings  and  connected  by  an  8-in. 
pipeline  built  into  each  of  the  dams. 
Another  short  pipeline,  having  a  T- 
connection  with  the  first  pipe,  conducts 
the  water  to  the  pump. 

Between  the  8-in,  pipeline  joining  the 
dams  and  the  pump,  there  is  a  6-in. 
borehole  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the 
coal  a  distance  of  91  ft.  In  its  pres- 
ent location,   the   pump    discharges    its 


^^ 


water  through  this  borehole  under  a 
head  of  94  ft.  There  is  practically  no 
suction  lift,  as  the  water  flows  into  the 
pump  under  a  head  averaging  from  one 
to  five  feet.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
total  length  of  suction  and  discharge 
pipe  is  about  116  feet. 

The  slope  headings  are  driven  in  the 
coal  seam  and  have  a  grade  of  about 
4J  per  cent.  There  is  another  6-in. 
borehole  sunk  from  the  surface  and 
penetrating  the  seam  at  a  depth  of  47 
ft.,  at  a  point  about  200  ft.  up  the  oitch 
from  high-water  line. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  move  the 
pump  from  its  present  location  further 
up  the  slope  to  a  point  where  it  will 
discharge  into  the  47-ft.  borehole,  under 
a  head  of,  say  52  ft.  It  is  proposed  to 
lay  about  200  ft.  of  suction  pipe,  ex- 
tending from  the  pump  into  the  flooded 
section  on  one  side  of  the  slope.  In 
that  arrangement,  the  water  would  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  abandoned 

Surface, 


From  the  description  and  information 
furnished  by  this  correspondent,  we 
have  prepared  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram, showing  the  supposed  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  situation,  which  may 
not  conform  to  the  exact  conditions, 
however,  except  in  principle  only.  The 
first-  position  of  the  pump  is  shown  at 
.\,  where  it  is  discharging  into  the  drill- 
hole at  B.  The  proposed  second  posi- 
tion is  indicated  at  D  where  it  will  dis- 
charge into  the  drillhole  C  and  have 
a  200-ft.  suction  line,  reaching  to  E. 

In  what  follows,  we  will  estimate  on 
a  6-in.  pipeline  throughout,  this  being 
given  as  the  size  of  each  of  the  bore- 
holes. A  discharge  of  300  gal.  per  min., 
however,  while  calling  for  a  6-in.  suc- 
tion pipe,  would  require  only  a  4}-in. 
discharge  pipe,  which  if  used  would 
slightly  reduce  the  discharge  head.  But 
that  does  not  affect  the  choice  of  loca- 
tion for  the  pump  in  this  case. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  is  to 
calculate  the  effective  head,  which  is 
the  sum  of  the  static  head,  the  friction 


III  nil 
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head  and  the  velocity  head.  Foi-  a  dis- 
charge of  G  (gal.  per  min.)>  against 
a  static  head  h  (ft.),  through  a  pipe 
having  a  diameter  d  (in.)  and  a  length 
I  (ft.),  the  effective  head  Ih  (ft.)  is 
given  by  the  formula, 

G^   n 


hi  =  h  + 


800  rf 


-.  (a  +  ^) 


In  either  position  of  the  pump,  we 
estimate  on  the  same  discharge,  G  = 
300  gal.  per  min.  and  the  same  diameter 
of  pipe  d  =  6  in.;  but,  in  the  first 
position  of  the  pump,  at  A,  the  static 
head  is  h  =  94  ft.  and  the  length  of 
pipe  I  =  116  ft.  Substituting  these 
values    gives    for    the    effective    head 

The  horsepower  required  to  drive  the 
pump,  under  the  assumed  conditions  is, 

H  =  0.00034  G  fh 
=  0.00034  X  300  X  95.8  =  9.77  hp. 

Again,  estimating  the  effective  head 
{hi)  in  the  second  position  of  the  pump, 
at  D,  where  the  static  head  is  the  sum 
of  the  discharge  and  suction  heads,  or 
/i  =  52  +  12  =  64  ft.,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  discharge  and  suction 
pipes,  /  =  167  +  200  =  367  ft.,  we  have: 


In  this  case,  the  horsepower  required 
to  drive  the  pump  is: 

H  =  0.00034  X  300  X  69.5  =  7.09  hp. 

The  formula  given  for  the  calculation  of 
the  horsepower  required  to  drive  the  pump, 
in  each  case,  assumes  a  75-per  cent  effl- 
ciency  of  the  steam-end  of  the  pump. 

The  saving  in  horsepower  required  to 
drive  the  pump  when  located  at  D,  as 
compared  with  the  location  at  A,  is 
therefore  9.77  —  7.09  =  2.68,  which 
represents  a  percentage  of  saving 
(2.68  X  100)  ^  9.77  =  27  per  cent, 
which  is  also  the  saving  in  steam  con- 
sumption for  pumping. 

The  net  saving  effected  by  changing 
the  location  of  the  pump,  however, 
involves  the  expense  of  maintenance  of 
367  -  116  =  say  250  ft.  of  pipe,  which 
will  need  to  be  replaced,  from  time  to 
time,  as  destroyed  by  the  acid  mine 
water. 

We  would  suggest,  in  this  connection, 
using  4J-in,  pipe  for  the  167-ft.  dis- 
charge line  if  the  pump  is  located  at 
D,  as  this  smaller  size  of  pipe  will  re- 
duce the  expense  of  installation  and 
maintenance  materially.  The  overhead 
charges,  which  include  the  cost  of 
making  the  change,  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, and  depreciation  of  material, 
should  also  be  estimated  in  this  case,  as 
they  may  more  than  balance  the  saving 
in  steam  consumption. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen, 
Fifteenth  Anthracite  District 

Selected  Questions 

Question — Wliat  are  the  dangers  to 
he  guarded  against  in  removing  pillars, 
and  how  should  a  mine  be  laid  out  to 
^ninimize  these  dangers? 

Answer — The  dangers,  in  drawing 
back  pillars  in  a  mine,  will  vary  with 
conditions.  In  a  level  seam  with  fairly 
good  roof  and  floor,  there  is  litMe  dan- 
ger to  be  feared  by  an  experienced 
miner.  The  dangers  increase  with  the 
inclination  and  thickness  of  the  seam, 
depth  of  cover,  character  of  roof  and 
floor,  and  the  presence  of  gas  or  water 
in  the  strata,  or  slips  and  faults  that 
must  be  guarded  against.  There  is 
always  danger  where  the  men  employed 
in  this  work  are  not  experienced. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  dangers 
incident  to  robbing  pillars,  a  miitC 
should  be  laid  out  with  due  regard  to 
this  work.  The  size  of  the  pillars  must 
be  determined  in  relation  to  the  width 
of  opening,  depth  of  cover,  character 
of  the  roof,  floor  and  coal,  inclination 
and  thickness  of  the  seam  and  other 
conditions  that  affect  the  safety  of  the 
work.  Experience  in  mining  must  de- 
termine what  is  necessary.  Where  gas 
is  present  in  the  strata,  only  safety 
lamps  should  be  eniploycMl  when  rob- 
bing pillars  and  care  must  be  taken  to 


keep  the  necessary  timbers  behind  the 
men  at  work  on  the  pillar. 

Question — Should  you  suddenly  come 
upon  a  body  of  gas  and  discover  your 
safety  lap  filled  with  flam,e,  what  ac- 
tion ivould  you  take? 

Answer — Keep  calm;  make  no  quick 
movement  but  promptly  and  slowly 
lower  the  lamp  toward  the  floor,  at 
the  same  time  withdrawing  quietly 
from  the  place  while  attempting  to 
protect  and  smother  the  lamp  with  a 
coat  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  possible. 
Any  quick  movement  would  only  dis- 
turb the  gas  at  the  roof  and  increase 
the  danger  of  the  lamp  pasring  flame 
and  igniting  the  gas-charged  air  sur- 
rounding the  gauze. 

Question — To  make  a  successful 
mine  foreman  are  there  any  other 
quttlifications  that  a  person  should 
possess  in  addition  to  the  certificate 
he   might   obtain?     If   so,    state   fully. 

Answer — A  good  mine  foreman  will 
regard  his  certificate  as  one  of  the 
least  of  his  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  must  be  a  man  of  character, 
sober,  conscientious,  industrious,  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature  and,  fin- 
ally, kind  but  firm  in  his  treatment  of 
men,  having  no  favorites,  but  being 
square  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings  and 
making  no  promises  that  he  does  not 
or  cannot  keep. 


Question — As  electricity  is  become 
ing  a  factor  in  coal  mining,  state  fully 
to  what  uses  it  has  been  applied  and 
how  dangers  arising  from  its  use  are 
to   be  guarded  against. 

Answer — Electricity  is  largely  used 
in  coal  mining  for  the  purposes  of  haul- 
age, operating  coal  drills,  cutting  ma- 
chines, mine  pumps  and  fans.  Also, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  electric  hoists 
are  employed.  All  up-to-date  mines 
have  installed  electric  signaling  systems 
and  telephones. 

Electric  mine  installations  should 
always  be  made  by  a  competent  mine 
electrician  who  is  familiar  with  under- 
ground conditions.  As  for  as  practic- 
able, high-power  lines,  transmitting 
current  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
working  face,  should  be  carried  over 
the  surface  to  a  point  near  the  face 
and  there  lowered  into  the  mine  through 
a  drillhole.  All  live  wires  installed  un- 
derground must  be  hung  on  good  sup- 
ports placed  in  the  roof  or  the  timbers, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
a  fall  of  roof  that  would  bring  down 
the  wires.  Danger  signs  must  be  placed 
at  all  points  where  live  wires  are  ex- 
posed. 

Power  lines  should  be  insulated  and 
kept  off  the  traveling  ways  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  trolley  wires  must  be 
carried  on  one  side  of  a  haulage  road. 
At  all  points  where  men  or  animals 
must  cross  the  haulage  road,  the  trolley 
wire  must  be  carried  at  a  good  height 
above  the  floor  and  protected  by  suit- 
able guardboards  to  prevent  accidental 
contact  with  the  wire. 

In  the  installation  of  electric  wires 
care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
possible  fire  from  the  sparking  of 
wires,  blowing  out  of  fuses,  or  short 
circuiting  of  the  current.  All  em- 
ployees must  be  warned  of  the  danger 
of  contact  with  live  wires  and  for- 
bidden to  tamper  with  the   same. 

Question — A  gangway  is  driven 
from  one  tunnel  a  distance  of  5,280  ft. 
Another  gangway  is  driven  parallel 
with  it  in  another  seam.  It  is  found  too 
expensive  to  keep  both  roads  open.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  by  which  these 
gangways  can  be  operated  more  econO' 
mically?  Also,  how  long  would  these 
gangways  show  on  the  mine  map? 

Answer — Drive  a  seccond  tunnel  to 
connect  the  two  gangways  near  the 
head  of  each.  This  being  done,  pull  the 
track  and  abandon  the  road  in  one 
gangway  from  the  first  tunnel  to  the 
second. 

In  order  to  determine  the  economic 
distance  between  the  two  tunnels,  esti- 
mate the  expense  of  driving  a  second 
tunnel  at  a  point  near  the  faces  of  the 
two  gangways  for  the  purpose  of  haul- 
ing all  the  coal  out  on  one  gangway. 
Also,  estimate  the  cost  of  maintenance 
per  day,  per  hundred  feet  of  roadway. 
Dividing  this  latter  estimate  by  the 
former  will  give  approximately  the 
number  of  hundred  feet  the  gangway 
should  be  extended  before  driving  a 
second  tunnel.  Interest  on  the  invest- 
ment is  so  small  that  it  can  be  prac- 
tically ignored. 
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Though  Output  Is  Increasing  Slightly,  Germany 
Continues  to  Suffer  Coal  Shortage 

Situation  Is  Intensified  by  the  Fact  That  Only  Better  Grades  Are 
Accepted  as  "Reparation  Coal"  —  German  Industries  Compelled  to 
Depend  Largely  Upon  Inferior  Fuel— Coke  Ovens  Forced  to  Shut  Down 

By  C.  a.  Heise 

Berlin,  Germany 


PRESENT  conditions  in  the  coal  market  [Dec.  28,  1920] 
hardly  exhibit  any  particular  features  compared  with 
the  last  few  months.  In  spite  of  a  slight  increase  of 
output  there  is  no  abatement  of  the  coal  shortage,  which 
continues  to  affect  the  manufacturing  industry  to  a  large 
extent  and  has  been  responsible  for  temporary  suspension 
of  operations  and  shutdowns  of  plants  of  late.  The  short- 
age is  the  more  keenly  felt  because  for  "reparation  coal" 
only  the  better  grades  enter  into  consideration,  thus  com- 
pelling the  German  industry  to  use  inferior  kinds  of  fuel 
to  an  increased  extent.  Coke  and  coking  coal  are  rather 
scarce.  Several  coke  ovens  had  to  shut  down  recently  for 
want  of  coal,  rendering  conditions  for  smelters  even  more 
difficult,  with  the  result  that — owing  to  the  pig  iron  shortage 
— French  pig  had  to  be  imported. 

Turning  to  the  Ruhr  district,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  in  the  appended  table  that  the  output  during  the  last 
few  months  has  slightly  but  steadily  increased — principally 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  colliers  and  the  put- 
ting in  of  extra  shifts.  Furthermore,  extensive  housing 
schemes  have  enabled  some  collieries  to  attain  once  more 
the  pre-war  level  of  production.  These,  of  course,  are  iso- 
lated instances  only,  for,  despite  all  exti'a  shifts  and  puttinjj: 
more  men  to  the  job,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  coal 
industry  as  a  whole  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  reduction  of  working  hours  and  the  decreased  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  men,  caused  by  undernourishment. 
The  truck  shortage  is  another  serious  factor  hampering 
output,  the  shortage  amounting  to  92,413  trucks  in  Novem- 
ber, so  that  the  stocks  stored  at  the  pitheads  about  the 
middle  of  December  reached  a  total  of  535,000  metric  tons, 
compared  with  80,000  tons  at  the  end  of  October. 

Government  Denies  Application  for  Price  Increase 

The  total  output  for  1920  will  be  around  88,000,000  tons, 
or  26.5  million  tons  less  than  in  1913,  despite  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  miners  by  about  100,000  men.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  application  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coal  Syndicate  for  an  advance  of  prices  has  again  been 
refused.  Under-Secretary  Hirsch,  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment, pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  re- 
garding the  coal  price  policy  had  not  changed.  The  pres- 
ent economic  situation,  he  held,  renders  an  advance  of 
prices  impossible  seeing  that  the  inland  market  will  not 
stand  a  further  increase  of  prices  nor  would,  in  face  of 
the  obtaining  depression  in  the  world's  mai'ket,  the  ex- 
port industry.  The  fact  that  some  districts  were  granted 
an  advance  (Saxon  pit  coal  by  13  marks.  Bavarian  tar  coal 
by  19.80  marks,  Rhenish  lignite  briquets  by  18  marks. 
Frankfurt  raw  lignite  by  9  marks  per  ton)  was  solely 
due  to  compensatory  measures  rendered  necessary  by  local 
considerations  and  being  in  no  way  at  variance  with  the 
adopted  policy  of  the  government. 

Coal  prices  have  been  increased,  ranging  now  from  209.40 
marks  per  ton  for  best  gas  coal  to  186.40  marks  for  dust. 


The  total  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  Ruhr  district  in 
recent  months,  including  collieries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

PRODUCTION  OF  CO.\L  IN  THE  RUHR 


December,  1920  . 
November,  1920. 
October,  1920.  .. 
November,  1913. 


Total  Output, 
Tons 

8  200.000 

Number 
Working  ] 

of 
Day-* 

Daily  Output 

Tons 

324750 

8,031,711 
8,117.178 
8,932,276 

24i 

26 

23i 

331,205 
312,199 
386.261 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  end  of  November 
was  527,348,  compared  with  519,685  at  the  end  of  October 
and  467,094  at  the  end  of  November,  1919.  The  above  table 
shows  that,  while  the  absolute  output  has  slightly  decreased, 
the  intrinsic  output  shows  an  increase  over  October  by  ap- 
proximately 19,000  tons,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  latter  way  of  determining  actual  production  is  the  only 
one  entering  into  consideration.  Parenthetically  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  swelling  of  the  November  output 
figures  is  quite  a  recurring  feature,  as  the  men  are  anxious 
to  makd  a  few  extra  marks  to  cover  Christmas  expenses, 
extra  shifts  being  paid  double  time.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  daily  output  during  November  shows 
a  decrease  of  55,000  tons  compared  with  November  1913. 
the  number  of  men  increased  by  about  70,000!  This  anomaly 
is  finding  its  explanation  partly  in  the  reduction  of  work- 
ing time  from  8i  to  7  hours  partly  in  the  food  question 
and  the  numerous  labor  troubles  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  revolution.  The  increase  of  output  is  depicted  iii 
the  table  below,  which  also  shows  that  the  output  per 
capita  per  shift  has  remained  practically  unchanged  through- 
out the  year: 

TOTAL  OUTPUT  OF  RUHR  COLLIERIES,  1913-1920 

(In  Tons) 

1913 114,536,000  1917 , 

1914 98,260.000  1918. 

1915 86,794,000  1919. ' 

1916 94,163,000  1920 


99,055.000 
95.942,000 
70.946,000 
88.019,000 


Strikes  were  few  and  far  between  in  the  Upper  Silesian 
district  so  that  output  during  December  was  fairly  steady, 
the  average  daily  output  being  112,029  tons.  During  24 
working  days,  2,688,698  tons  were  raised  compared  with 
2,726,463  tons  in  November  (26  days)  t"jck  service  was 
rather  irregular,  the  shortage  being  38,389  cars  out  of  a 
required  total  of  220,840.  Shipments  to  foreign  countries 
register  a  considerable  increase  compared  with  Novem- 
ber, as  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Only   75   Per   Cent  C.\r   Supply   Available 

While  the  absolute  output  in  Upper  Silesia  during  Novem- 
ber does  not  show  an  increase  over  October,  the  production 
figures  for  the  two  months  being  2,726,463  and  2,797.290 
tons  respectively,  yet  the  relative  output  is  higher,  as  there 
were  twenty-five  working  days  in  November  as  against 
twenty-six   in   October.     Car  supply   was   rather   irregular. 


output  OF  RUHR  COLLIERIKS  mRlN'O   1920 


Total  output  iu  million  toa.s 6 .  66 

Daily  output  in  tons 264,875 

Output  per  capita  per  shift  in  ton>         0.591 


hinuary    February 

6  88 

286.511 

0.613 


Mari-h  .\pril  May  .luuo  .lulj- 

b  40  6.51  7  0«»  7  45  7  56 

236,951  271,314  305,043  304,24b  280.154 

0.581  0  580  0  593  0.591  0  577 


August    .>^i-ptemb«r    October     .November    December 

7  2')     7  59     8.10      8.03     8  20 

280.445   201.940   311,500    329.800   324.750 

0  574    0  578  
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only  75  per  cent  of  the  required  cars  being  available  during 
the  latter  half  of  November.  Exports  amounted  to  465,954 
tons  (October,  456,550  tons),  shipment  to  various  countries 
being  as  follows  in  metric  tons: 

November 
Tons 

Poland 89,774  Poland. 

Auetiia 175,314  Austria. 


Czechoslovakia 73,195 

Italy 107,813 

Hungary 3,417 

Free  State  Danzig 14,279 

Memel  District 4,167 


Czecho-Slovakia. 

Italy 

Hungary 

Danzig     

Memel  District. . 


Total . 


467,659       Total. 


December 
Tons 

240,467 
173,332 
68,338 
95,665 
17,424 
12,095 
4,302 

610,623 


In  October,  1920,  shipments  to  Poland  reached  an  aggre- 
gate of  100,298  tons. 

Car  Shortage  Causes  Accumulation  at  Mines 

Owing  to  the  car  shortage,  stocks  had  piled  up  at  the 
mines  to  the  extent  of  519,488  tons  toward  the  end  of 
November,  compared  with  about  300,000  tons  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  The  daily  output  for  the  first  half  of  December 
shows  considerable  improvement  over  November  although 
the  proposed  extra  shift  agreement  had  not  been  put  into 
effect  pending  the  sanction  of  the  Inter-allied  Commission. 
The  average  daily  output  for  eleven  days  was  112,766 
tons  against  108,232  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
November.  The  car  shortage  continues  to  interfere  with 
operations,  a  shortage  of  12.3  per  cent  being  registered 
during  the  first  half  of  December.  Stocks  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  497,330  tons,  compared  with  422,107 
tons  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  November.  A  decrease  in 
coke  and  briquet  production  is  noticeable,  the  respective 
figures  being  216,000  tons  (223,545  tons  in  October)  and 
25,000  tons  (27,385  tons  in  October). 

An  output  of  423,659  tons  was  registered  in  Lower  Silesia 
during  November  from  38,655  colliers.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  1913  were  501,276  tons  from  27,706  mines. 

The  output  of  the  Aachen  district  in  November  was 
189,153  tons  compared  with  270,401  tons  in  1913.  The  num- 
ber of  colliers  in  operation  was  17,806  compared  with  16,980 
in  1913. 

No  exact  figures  are  available  on  the  production  in 
Saxony,  but  the  November  output  will  not  differ  to  any 
material  extent  from  the  October  figure  of  372,972  tons. 
Owing  to  strikes,  the  December  returns  will  show  a  con- 
siderable drop. 

Aggregate  Production  During  November 
The  total  output  of  coal  in  Germany  in  November,  1920, 
in  metric  tons  excluding  Alsace-Lorraine,  Saar  district,  and 
Palatinate,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

o-,        ,  Nov..  1920 

J^?t  f pa' 1 1 , 8 1 4,090 

}^^Rt^iie 9,839  ]  qs 

CP'^e   ■  ■  •  •. 2,245,434 

Lignite  briquets 2,037,324 

The  figures  for  the  corresponding  eleven  months,  January- 
November,  1920  and  1919  follo".  ; 


Nov..  1919 

9,543,337 

7,972,842 

1,929,103 

1,552,157 


I920< 


Jan.-Nov. 


19196 
540.820 
587,745 
182,579 
,691,037 
031,138 


Pit  coal 119,420,430  97 

I<>8n»te 101,523.999  85 

Coke...        ...      22,822,483  19 

Hard  coal  briquets 4,484  1 28  3 

Lignite  briquets 22,194^348  18 

a  Excluding  Alsace-Lorraine,  Saar  and  Palatinate. 

'>  Exnluding  Alsace-Lorraine;  including  Saar  ai.d  Palatinate. 

The  table  appended  below  shows  that  the  Rhenish- West- 
phalian  Coal  Syndicate  controls  53.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
German  output  and  88.8  per  cent  of  the  Ruhr  district  out- 
put. 

output  of  GERMAN  COLLIERIES 


(In  Thousand  Tons) 


Year 

Germany 

1913 

190,109 

1914 

161,385 

1915 

146.388 

1916 

159,170 

1917 

167,311 

1918 

160,508 

1919 

116,500 

Prussia 

179,861 
152.956 
140,007 
152,284 
159, 5M 
152,81(1 
112,031 


Ruhr 

Syndicate 

Upprr 
Siiesiii 

District 

Collieries 

Saar 

114,487 

101,652 

43,435 

12,223 

98,358 

84.810 

36,996 

9,276 

86,778 

73,984 

38.107 

7.749 

94.563 

93,556 

41,723 

8,275 

99.365 

98,714 

42.752 

9.514 

06,028 

95,516 

39,648 

9.216 

/1, 164 

70,266 

25.932 

8.971 

Federal  Minister  of  Trade,  the  total  German  pit  coal  pro- 
duction during  the  year  may  be  estimated  at  133,000,000 
tons  while  the  lignite  output  probably  will  amount  to 
114,000,000  tons. 

EXPORT,  IMPORT,  AND  INLAND  CONSUMPTION  DURING  THE  WAR 

AND  IN  1913 

(In  Thousand  Tons) 


Export 

Inland 

Output 

Import 

Export 

Surplus 

Consumption 

1913 

190.109 

11,324 

44,911 

33,587 

156,522 

1914 

161,385 

6,936 

33,960 

27,004 

134,381 

1915 

146,868 

2,65£ 

22,732 

20,074 

126,794 

1916 

159,170 

1,403 

20,946 

19,543 

139,627 

1917 

167,311 

584 

18,957 

18,373 

148,938 

1918 

160,508 

143 

14,050 

13,907 

146,601 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  trend  of  prices  for 
bituminous  rough  coal,  which  prices  serve  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  other  prices  by  the  Syndicate.  Prices  for 
bituminous  best  coal  No.  1  as  well  as  blast  furnace  coke 
No.  1  also  are  given. 

BASIC  PRICES,  IN  MARKS  PER  METRIC  TON,  F.O.B.  MINES 

Bituminous 

Rough  Coal 

1913April 12 

1914April 11.25 

1915  April 13.25 

1915  September 14  25 

1916  March 

1917. January 16.25 

1917  May 18  25 

1917  October 24.30 

1918  September 26  85 

1919, January 41.30 

1919  May 61.30 

1919.June 67  40 

1919  October 77.90 

1919  December 86  90 

1 920  January 1 06  90 

1 920  February j 1 49 .  70 

1920  March 168 


Bituminous 

Blast  Furnace 

Best  Coal  No.  1 

Coke  No.  1 

14 

18.50 

13.50 

17 

15.50 

15.50 

.   ,      16.50 

17  50 

19 

18.50 

22 

20  50 

25 

27 

33  60 

29.55 

37  20 

44 

58.90 

64 

88.90 

70  10 

97.40 

80.60 

113.15 

89.60 

126  65 

109.60 

155 

174.90 

217  70 

196.50 

244  50 

According    to    a    recent    statement    by    Herr    Fischbeck, 


Judge  Anderson  Considers  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss Suit  to  Enjoin  Coal  Commission 

JUDGE  A.  B.  ANDERSON,  of  the  Federal  Court  of 
Indianapolis,  has  taken  under  advisement  the  motion  of 
the  State  Special  Coal  and  Food  Commission  to  dismiss 
the  suit  for  an  injunction  filed  by  E.  E.  Heller  &  Co.,  re- 
tail coal  dealers  of  Indianapolis.  Arguments  were  based 
chiefly  on  the  lengths  to  which  the  state  might  go  under 
its  police  powers.  Judge  Anderson  indicated  that  he 
thought  another  means  might  have  been  found  for  remedy- 
ing the  condition  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  creation 
of  the  commission.  An  attorney  for  the  company  in  argu- 
ments against  the  motion  to  dismiss  contended  that  the 
commission  could  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Accounts,  inasmuch  as  the  Leg- 
islature had  created  a  new  body  and  had  said  nothing  about 
the  commission  being  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Accounts.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  in  naming 
the  members  of  the  commission,  he  contended,  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Wants  Indiana  Law  RequiringjReplacement 
Of  Soil  Removed  in  Strip  Mining 

ELMER  W.  SHERWOOD,  representative  from  Greene 
County,  Indiana,  is  preparing  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  State  Legislature  soon  requiring  strip  mining  companies 
to  replace  the  soil  removed  in  the  process  of  strip  mining. 
Senator  Sherwood  says  that  the  bill  is  important  because 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land  are  being  irrep- 
arably damaged  by  the  stripping  process  of  taking  the 
soil  from  above  the  shallow  veins  of  coal.  "Coal  is  being 
stripped  as  deep  as  fifty  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  resulting  in  the  throwing  up  of  large  uneven  hills 
of  dirt,  slate  and  debris,"  said  Mr.  Sherwood.  In  this  way, 
he  says,  the  state  i.s  not  only  losing  revenue  from  taxation 
but  the  health  of  the  people  in  those  communities  is  en- 
dangered by  the  ponds  of  water  that  form,  becoming  stag- 
nant and  unhealthful.  Mr.  Sherwood  says  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  back  of  the  bill. 
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Want  Senate  to  Probe  Mingo  Troubles 

ACCORDING  to  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  District  17, 
.  industrial  disturbances  in  Mingo  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  to  be  probed  by  a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Mr.  Keeney  states  that  a  resolution  providing  for  such  a 
probe  will  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  that  it  will 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  Senators  La  Follette,  Walsh, 
Borah,  Johnson  and  Kenyon,  all  of  whom,  he  asserts,  are 
pledged  to  support  the  resolution  openly  if  it  should  en- 
counter any  opposition  after  being  introduced. 

At  the  time  that  a  similar  resolution  found  its  way  into 
the  West  Virginia  Senate  it  was  alleged  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  were  largely  instrumental  in  having  it 
brought  forward.  Mr.  Keeney  corroborates  that  statement. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  West  Virginia  Senate  after 
adopting  the  resolution  reversed  itself  by  laying  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table.  Strike  leaders  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  have  sought  for  a  Senatorial  investigation  be- 
cause of  their  failure  in  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Keeney  contends  that  the  miners  are  not  responsible 
for  the  industrial  disturbances  in  Mingo  County  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  relieved  of  such  a 
stigma  is  through  a  federal  investigation.  He  also  states 
that  he  has  stood  ready  at  all  times  for  an  honorable 
settlement  in  the  Tug  River  field. 

Operators  declare  that  the  only  question  at  issue  is,  and 
always  has  been,  whether  the  field  should  remain  non-union 
or  not  and  that  that  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
outcome  of  the  strike,  which  finds  all  mines  operating  and 
production  only  a  few  thousand  tons  short  of  normal.  In 
other  words,  it  is  their  claim  that  the  strike  exists  only 
on  paper  but  that  the  strike  leaders  will  not  admit  defeat. 


t") 


Will  Not  Work  in  Same  Mine  with  "Hustlers 

AT  THE  mines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  the  Hill- 
l\  side  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  much  agitation  has  arisen  against 
certain  men  who,  in  the  time  of  the  system  of  working  by 
subcontractors,  were  engaged  to  keep  the  employees  of 
these  men  steadily  and  energetically  at  work.  These  men 
were  termed  "hustlers."  The  mine  workers  desire  that 
they  shall  share  the  fate  of  the  subcontractors  and  like 
them  be  denied  work  at  the  mines,  though  the  agreement 
specifically  states:  "The  hustlers  and  pushers  formerly 
employed  by  contractors  at  the  Butler  colliery,  who  have 
recently  resigned,  will  be  given  other  work  by  the  com- 
pany. They  will  not  be  in  authority  over  contract  miners." 
Some  of  these  hustlers,  have  been  given  work.  It  is 
variously  reported  that  there  are  from  seven  to  eighteen 
of  these  men  at  the  Butler  colliery.  Rather  than  work  with 
them  the  men  at  that  plant  quit  work.  Those  at  the  Bar- 
num  colliery  refused  to  strike  and  also  declared  that  they 
would  not  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of  the  insur- 
gent grievance  committee  headed  by  Rinaldo  Capallini.  On 
Jan.  28,  after  a  week's  idleness,  the  Butler  men  returned 
to  work  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  the  previous  day. 
Capallini  wanted  the  men  to  remain  out  till  the  "hustlers" 
were  discharged  and  favored  the  calling  of  a  general  strike 
at  all  the  mines  of  the  company  Jan.  30. 

Miners'  Union  Will  Lobby  at  Harrisburg 

ALL  THE  time  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
•^  is  in  session  three  men  from  each  anthracite  district 
will  lobby  at  Harrisburg  on  behalf  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  A  man  will  be  in  Harrisburg  every 
day  to  work  in  favor  of  legislation  such  as  the  union  de- 
sires to  see  enacted.    The  union  desires  the  following: 

An  amendment  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  that 
will  provide  for  an  increase  of  at  least  75  per  cent  in  the 
schedules  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  non-payment  period 
from  ten  to  three  days  and  a  substantial  advance  in  the 
allotment  for  funeral  expenses.  A  contribution  of  at  least 
$3,000,000  by  the  state  to  the  mother's  pension  fund.  An 
old-age  pension  bill  based  on  the  report  of  the  State  Old- 
Age  Pension  Commission. 

An  adequate  minimum  salary  law  for  the  teachers  of  the 
state.  A  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  electricity  in  gaseous 
mines   and   requiring   adequate   safeguards   where   hoisting 


engines  are  employed  and  demanding  that  proper  ventilat- 
ing machinery  be  installed  at  the  mines.  \  law  calling  for 
a  nonpartisan  state  convention  to  revise  the  state  con- 
stitution. 

A  law  making  every  man  holding  a  mine  foreman's  cer- 
tificate eligible  for  mine  inspector  without  further  exami- 
nation and  a  law  providing  adequately  in  the  hard-coal 
region  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  hospitals  in  the 
anthracite  region  and  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
additional  hospitals. 

The  mine  workers  oppose  the  law  against  sedition  and 
that  creating  the  public  service  commission  and  seek  their 
repeal. 

Men  in  Union  Camp  Fire  On  Non-Union 

Town 

VIOLENCE  recurred  in  a  worse  form  than  ever  on 
Willis  Branch  during  the  night  of  Saturday,  Jan.  29, 
when  persons  hidden  on  nearby  hills  poured  volley  after 
volley  of  lead  onto  the  open-shop  plant  of  the  Willis  Branch 
Coal  Co.,  keeping  up  the  firing  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  Some  of  the  shots  were  fired  from  a  point 
near  the  residence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Weirwood 
plant  of  the  New  River  &.  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  which  employs  union  miners,  and  some  of  the 
shots  were  fired  from  a  point  nea>-  the  Weirwood  school. 
On  the  day  following  the  attack  hundreds  of  shells  were 
picked  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Weirwood  plant  and 
also  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  of  the  Willis  Branch 
plant.  That  those  in  the  attacking  party  were  shooting 
to  kill  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  bullets  lodged 
just  about  on  a  level  with  the  beds  in  various  homes.  Since 
the  Willis  Branch  company  began  to  operate  its  mines  on 
an  open-shop  basis  on  Sept.  1,  1919,  every  possible  effort 
has  been  made  to  close  down  the  plant.  While  the  Baldwin 
guards  were  on  duty  it  was  said  that  they  were  a  source 
of  irritation  to  the  union  men,  but  there  has  been  no  cessa- 
tion in  attacks  since  private  guards  were  removed. 

Anthracite  Union  Men  May  Seek  Conference 

FURTHER  negotiations  may  be  opened  soon  between 
anthracite  operators  and  mine  workers.  The  operators 
have  agreed  to  grant  such  a  meeting  if  requested,  and  the 
mine  workers'  representatives  believe  that  by  concentrat- 
ing on  the  demand  for  a  general  eight-hour  day  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain  that  concession  for  the  men  who  tend 
machinery  and  fill  other  places  that  require  attendance 
rather  than  work.  All  the  others  already  have  the  eight- 
hour  day.  President  Thom<^s  W.  Kennedy  of  the  Hazleton 
district  has  called  a  meeting,  at  which  the  future  policy  of 
the  union  will  be  determined. 


Statistics  showing  the  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  and 
anthracite  in  New  England  for  the  years  1916-1920,  pub- 
lished in  the  Tenth  Annual  Review  and  Forecast  Number 
of  Coal  Age,  page  l.'i4,  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  war  the  Isew  England  Fuel 
Administration  built  up  an  elaborate  system  for  obtaining 
these  figures.  The  collections  of  these  data  were  allowed 
to  lapse  from  April  1,  1919,  until  the  Massachusetts  Fuel 
Administration  was  revided  in  the  summer  of  1920.  Cap- 
tain Edward  F.  O'Dowd,  who  had  been  statistician  for  Mr. 
Storrow  during  the  war,  was  brought  back  on  the  job,  and 
it  is  due  to  his  enterprise  and  the  support  of  Mr.  Hultman 
that  these  valuable  figures  have  been  brought  up  to  date 
and  are  now  being  kept  currently. 


In  a  petition  filed  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Birminjr- 
ham.  Ala.,  Feb.  2,  W.  L.  Harrison,  international  oflBcer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  asks  that  Conrad 
W.  Austin,  chief  state  law  enforcement  officer,  and  the 
members  of  his  force  be  restrained  from  shadowing  him 
and  picketing  his  office.  The  petition  declares  that  mem- 
bers of  Austin's  squad,  heavily  armed,  follow  him  around, 
listen  to  his  conversation,  stand  outside  his  office,  destroy 
his  privacy  and  peace  of  mind  and  that  of  his  wife. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  general  business  situation,  according  to  a  statement  of 
economic  conditions  issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  is  marked  by  greater  confidence  than  was  manifest  in  the 
last  weeks  of  1920,  and  there  are  tangible  evidences  of  improvement. 
"The  apprehensions  and  rumors  of  impending  trouble  which  are  al- 
ways a  demoralizing  influence  when  the  credit  situation  is  under 
strain,"  the  statement  continues,  "have  been  largely  cleared  away. 
The  irresponsible  talk  about  a  panic  has  been  silenced.  The  epidemic 
of  business  failures  predicted  for  the  end  of  the  year  did  not  come. 
The  substantial  business  structure  of  •  the  country  is  unshaken,  and 
whatever  anxiety  there  may  have  been  upon  that  score  has  been  re- 
lieved. 

"The  movement  of  crops,  particularly  of  grain  and  live  stock,  has 
increased  notably  during  the  past  month,  in  fact  is  practically  nor- 
mal. The  receipts  of  wheat  at  primary  markets  are  now  running  over 
those  of  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  With  products  actually 
moving  in  the  Middle  West,  the  money  situation  relaxing,  the  reserve 
banks  getting  into  better  shape,  and  a  fair  degree  of  trade  revival, 
the  whole  situation  is  looking  better. 

"In  cotton,  woolen  and  silk  goods  a  substantial  gain  in  volume  of 
business  has  been  made  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Trade  in  whole- 
sale markets  and  also  production  have  been  for  several  months  not 
only  below  normal,  but  below  current  retail  distribution. 

"The  important  thing  in  this  readjustment  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  equilibrium  in  industry,  so  that  the  various  branches  will  con- 
tinue to  be  mutually  supporting.  The  market  for  the  products  of 
each  industry  is  with  the  people  employed  in  the  other  industries. 
This  means  that  the  prices  of  products  must  maintain  a  fairly  uniform 
relation  or  distribution  will  be  interrupted  and  production  will  have 
to  be  curtailed.  This  is  the  essential  thing  in  keeping  the  industries 
running  and  in  maintaining  employment  for  the  workers." 


Southern  Mills  Gain  Impetus 

Cotton  mills  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
with  the  exception  of  one  plant,  were 
in  operation  on  a  basis  of  from  60 
to  100  per  cent  capacity  Jan.  31,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made 
hy  the  mills.  The  Graniteville  Cot- 
ton Manufacturing  Co.'s  mill,  which 
had  been  shut  down  for  several 
months,  is  in  operation  full  blast. 
This  company  controls  the  Hick- 
man and  Vauclause  mills.  The  two 
plants  at  Warrenville,  S.  C,  also 
are  in  operation.  The  Bath  and 
Clearwater  mills  continue  in  opera- 
tion with  increased  capacity.  The 
Augusta  factory  and  the  Enterprise 
mill,  which  obtain  their  power  from 
the  Augusta  canal  system,  have 
started  up,  utilizing  about  60  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  John  P.  King 
Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  larg- 
est mills  in  the  South,  is  now  run- 
ning 75  per  cent  capacity.    The  Sib- 


ley Manufacturing  Co.  is  running 
full  time.  It  is  the  belief  that  all 
the  textile  plants  in  this  district 
will  be  in  full  blast  within  a  fort- 
night. 

Two  big  cotton  mills  near  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  the  Eagle  and  Phenix 
and  the  Swift  Manufacturing  Co. 
plants,  announced  resumption  of 
full-time  operation  Jan.  31  after  two 
months  on  half  time.  No  wage  re- 
ductions were  made,  but  bonus  pay- 
ments are  discontinued.  Receipt  of 
new  ordei's  caused  the  resumption, 
( tficials  said. 

Management  of  the  Blue  Buckle 
Mills,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  announce 
that  the  plant  will  resume  o^ierations 
on  Fob.  14,  working  day  and  night 
shifts.  The  plant,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Jobbers  Overall  Co.  of  Lynch- 
burg, which  recently  met  financial 
difficulties,  has  been  idle  since  the 
middle    of   December. 


(iovernment  Armor  Plant  Starts 

The  first  steel  was  made  at  the 
armor  plate  plant  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  South  Charles- 
ion,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  2.  Gordon  Wood- 
buiy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Admiral  C.  B.  McVey,  Jr., 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce, 
and  other  Navy  Department  officials 
from  Washington  were  present  at 
tne  opening  of  the  plant. 


Textile  Industry  Revives 

New  England's  textile  industry 
reported  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  business  situation  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  its  output  during  the 
three  weeks  ending  Feb.  5.  Big 
mill  men  assert  that  more  orders 
were  taken  during  that  period  than 
in  the  previous  six  months.  They 
expect  the  new  Congress  to  grant 
New  England  tariff  relief  in  order 
that  its  manufacturers  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  production  of  "cheap 
labor"  in  Europe. 

Several  of  the  cotton  mills  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  31  started 
machinei-y  that  had  been  idle  for 
weeks.  Fully  20  per  cent  more 
operatives  were  given  employment 
by  the  cloth  mills  than  two  weeks 
previously.  There  is  also  increased 
activity  in  the  yarn  mills. 

The  factories  of  the  Winsted 
Hosiery  Co.  and  the  New  England 
Knitting  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  which 
had  been  closed  for  a  month,  re- 
opened Jan.  31.  The  companies 
employed  a  total  of  800  persons 
before  the  shutdown. 


Broad    Silk   Mills   Re-employ   3,500 

Mills  of  the  J.  H.  &  C.  K.  Eagle 
Silk  Corporation  at  Shamokin,  Tre- 
vorton,  Phoenixville,  Austin  and 
BeJlefonte,  Pa.,  resumed  work  Mon- 
day, Jan.  31,  after  a  lay-off  of  three 
months.  The 'concern  manufactures 
broad  silks.  Thirty-five  hundred  em- 
ployees are  affected.  Nothing  was 
said  in  the  announcement  about 
rt'ages,  but  it  is  understood  that  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  over  old 
rates  was  to  be  put  into  effect. 


15,000  at  Work  in  Ford  Plant 

About  15,000  men  resumed  work 
in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Highland 
Park  plant  Jan.  31.  The  factory 
had  been  closed  since  Dec.  23. 


Steel  Mills  Increase  Output 

From  points  outside  the  immediate 
Pittsburgh  district  come  steady  re- 
ports of  increased  operation,  includ- 
ing the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  at  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Berger 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  Stark  Roll- 
ing Mills  Co.  at  Canton  and  Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.  at  Warren.  The 
Trumbull  company,  which  had  been 
operating  on  about  a  50  per  cent 
basis  for  several  months,  resumed 
full  force  operations  at  all  of  its 
thirty-four  mills.  About  2.500  idle 
men  returned  to  work. 
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Proposes  Production  Tax  in  West  Virginia 

A  PRODUCTION  tax  of  2c.  a  ton  on  coal  produced  in 
West  Virginia  is  proposed  in  Senate  Bill  No.  4  intro- 
duced in  the  State  Senate  on  Jan.  17  by  Senator  Poling.  In 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  no  person 
shall,  after  July  1,  1921,  engage  in  or  continue  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  without  first  obtaining  a  state  license. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  the  tax 
shall  be  paid  semi-annually — on  Jan.  1  and  July  1  in  each 
year.  Information  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  State 
Tax  Commissioner  would  show  the  location  of  every  mine, 
ownership,  gross  tonnage  produced,  tonnage  sold,  to  whom 
sold,  date  of  sale,  date  of  shipment,  whether  within  or  with- 
out the  state.  Power  is  given  the  State  Tax  Commissioner 
to  examine  the  books  and  records  of  all  persons  producing 
coal.  Failure  under  the  provision  of  the  bill  to  procure  a 
license  would  be  attended  by  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  one 
year,  or  both. 

Indict  Coal  Companies  Accused  of 
Charging  Excessive  Prices 

THE  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Cleveland  on  Jan.  31  re- 
turned five  indictments  under  the  Lever  Act,  charging 
five  Cleveland  coal  firms,  both  retailers  and  operators,  with 
selling  coal  at  excessive  prices  during  the  last  few  months. 
The  indictments  named  the  following  corporations  and 
their  officers: 

The  Goff-Kirby  Co.,  charged  with  fifteen  separate  viola- 
tions of  the  Lever  Act  in  sales  of  coal  since  last  April 
and  with  an  additional  count  alleging  conspiracy  with  per- 
sons and  firms  unknown  to  the  Grand  Jurors  to  commit 
such  violations. 

Glenville  Coal  Co.,  charged  with  six  separate  violations 
of  the  Lever  Act  in  sales  of  coal  since  Nov.  13  and  with  an 
additional  count  charging  conspiracy. 

The  George  U.  Markley  Co.,  of  Mineral  City  and  Cleve- 
land, charged  with  ten  separate  violations  of  the  Lever 
Act  in  sales  of  coal  since  Aug.  3,  and  with  an  additional 
count  charging  conspiracy. 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Mineral  City  and  Cleve- 
land, operators,  charged  with  four  separate  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  Lever  Act  in  sales  of  coal  since  June  30,  and 
with  an  additional  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Union  Coal  Co.,  charged  with  seven  separate  violations 
of  the  Lever  Act  in  sales  of  coal  since  June  10,  and  with  an 
additional  conspiracy  charge. 

The  indictments,  returned  to  Federal  Judge  D.  C.  Westen- 
haven  after  the  jurors  for  weeks  had  been  examining  coal 
selling  conditions  in  northern  Ohio,  listed  the  details  of  the 
separate  sales  whose  prices,  it  is  charged,  were  violations  of 
the  Lever  Act.  Soft  coal  figured  in  the  majority  of  the 
transactions,  but  hard  coal  and  coke  were  named  as  well. 

Examination  of  vntnesses  in  the  coal  investigation  will  be 
continued  before  th-e  new  Grand  Jury  to  be  assembled  this 
week.  The  chief  documents  in  the  investigation  that  re- 
sulted in  indictments  were  the  books  of  several  coal  com- 
panies of  Cleveland  whose  names  were  not  made  known. 
Witnesses  heard  were  H.  W.  Kage,  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who,  made  a  survey  of  the  prices 
paid  at  mines  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia; 
H.  M.  Griggs,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Ore  Exchange,  and 
D.  H.  Hurd,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Vein  Coal  Operators 
Association. 

An  indictment  charging  the  B.  J.  Lynch  Coal  Co.,  Inc.. 
of  New  York  City  and  Bernard  J.  Lynch,. its  president,  with 
violating  the  Elkins  Act  and  misuse  of  priority  orders 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  re- 
turned Jan.  31  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  to  Judge  Frank 
Dietrich  in  the  U.  S.  Disti-ict  Court.  The  indictment  was 
returned  on  evidence  presented  by  William  McMurtrie 
Speer,  special  government  prosecutor. 

According  to  the  indictment  the  company  and  its  presi- 
dent procured  the  transportation  from  mines  to  Tidewater 
of  coal  for  export  on  the  representation  that  the  coal  covered 
by  the  priority  and  preference  orders  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  to  be  used  for  domestic 


purposes.  The  various  counts  in  the  indictment  concern 
large  quantities  of  coal,  which,  by  the  subterfuges  com- 
plained of  by  the  government,  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July  last,  it  is  alleged,  were  delivered  by  the  defendants 
to  steamship  lines  within  this  jurisdiction  for  shipment  to 
France  and  other  foreign  ports. 

On  Feb.  2  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.;  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
the  B.  J.  Lynch  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  and  William  F.  Coale,  presi- 
dent of  the  first  concern;  Lloyd  G.  McCrum,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Bradford  company,  and  Bernard  J.  Lynch,  head 
of  the  Lynch  company,  entered  pleas  of  not  guilty  before 
Judge  Dietrich.  The  individuals  were  held  in  $2,.500  bail 
each  and  no  date  was  set  for  their  trial.  Surety .  was 
furnished. 

Senator  Elkins  Opposes  Calder  Coal  Bill  as 
Form  of  Government-Control  Mania 

OPPOSITION  to  the  Calder  Coal-Control  Bill  as  a 
socialistic  intrusion  of  Federal  Government  into  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  expressed  by  Senator  Davis  Elkins,  Re- 
publican, of  West  Virginia,  in  a  statement  at  the  Capitol, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  1.  In  his  statement  Senator  Elkins  deplores 
what  he  characterizes  as  "decentralizing  industry  and  cen- 
tralizing government  at  Washington." 

Senator  Elkins'  statement,  as  given  out  at  his  office,  was 
as  follows: 

"One  of  the  undoubted  causes  for  tne  voters  of  the  coun- 
try turning  en  masse  to  the  Republican  party  last  Novem- 
ber was  that  they  were  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  government  into  private  business  The  gov- 
ernment had  tried  its  hand  along  these  lines  with  disas- 
trous results.  From  virtual  ownership  of  railroads  to  run- 
ning war-workers'  hotels  in  Washington  the  result  was  the 
same — dislocation  of  business,  stupendous  waste  and  eco- 
nomic chaos.  The  people  turned  to  the  Republican  party 
for  relief,  expecting  and  demanding  an  end  of  socialistic 
and  paternalistic  adventures  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  realms  of  private  business  enterprise 
and  a  stop  to  interference  with  local  government  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  sovereign  states:  They  wanted  to  get  back 
to  'normalcy.' 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  elected  last  Novem- 
ber will  understand  that  that  is  what  should  be  read  from 
the  verdict  of  the  voters.  This  expiring  Congress  appar- 
ently places  no  such  interpretation  on  the  election  returns. 
There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the 
so-called  packers'  bill,  and  of  the  apparent  excited  haste 
to  shove  through  the  Calder  Coal-Control  Bill.  The  pack- 
et's' bill  is  to  give  livestock  raisers  better  prices,  whole- 
sale and  retail  meat  dealers  lower  prices  and  higher 
profits,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  cheaper  prices.  All 
three  of  these  interests  clamored  for  the  law  with  a  faith 
as  great  as  it  was  absurdly  impracticable.  No  such  con- 
flict as  this  can  produce  the  outcome  hoped  for  by  its 
advocates. 

"The  same  applies  to  the  coal  industry,  with  the  bitumi- 
nous part  of  which  I  deem  myself  thoroughly  familiar. 
.Ifter  meat  and  coal,  it  is  evidently  the  plan  of  many  to 
force  the  government  into  the  clothing,  shoe  and  other  lines 
of  business  which  private  enterprise  has  developed  to  the 
nth  degree  of  efficiency.  Decentralizing  industry  and  cen- 
tralizing government  at  Washington  has  become  a  mania 
with  many  people,  whose  ultimate  goal  is  appar?ntly  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  control  of  all  private  business  and 
enterprise.  But  they  are  not  the  great  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  any  manner  of  means.  The  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  spoke  in  no  whispering  and  uncertain 
tones  their  opposition  to  this  form  of  mania  at  the  polls. 

"I  voted  against  the  packers'  bill  and  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  Calder  bill  and  all  legislative  propositions  of 
that  variety.  It  is  time  we  start  on  the  work  of  fulfilling 
Senator  Harding's  promise  to  the  country  to  return  to 
'normalcy.'  The  country's  hope  for  a  realization  of  that 
pledge  rests  with  the  Congress  which  was  elected  on  the 
strength  of  it,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so  soon  to 
come  into  power,  for  the  present  Congress  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, failed  to  read  aright  the  message  written  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  last  November." 


Foreign  Markets 


and 


Export  News 


British  Miners  Gain  Increase  in  Wages 

The  week  ended  Dec.  18  concluded  the  test  period  of 
five  weeks  selected  under  the  provisional  settlement  ar- 
rived at  in  November,  to  govern  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  from  January  1  to  British  coal  mine  labor.  The  total 
output  for  the  five  weeks,  according  to  the  Colliery  Guar- 
dian, amounted  to  26,075,800  tons,  giving  a  weekly  average 
of  5,215,160  tons. 

The  working  year  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
two  weeks  are  absorbed  in  holidays,  and  fifty  times  5,215,160 
tons  gives  an  annual  output  at  the  rate  of  260,758,000  tons. 
The  miners  will  therefore,  under  the  agreement,  become 
entitled  to  an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  per  shift  in  addition  to 
the  2s.  already  conceded,  making  an  advance  of  3s.  6d.  per 
day  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  prior  to  the  strike. 
For  every  6d.  per  shift  advance  in  wages  the  owners  receive 
an  addition  of  one-fourth  of  10  per  cent  of  the  excess  profits 
payable  under  the  Coal  Mines  (Emergency)  Act.  The 
actual  amount  depends,  of  course,  on  the  quantum  of  sur- 
plus profits  and  indirectly  on  the  revenue  from  exports. 

European  Freight  Rates  Decline  Further; 
South  American  Market  Firmer 

According  to  W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.'s  weekly  coal  trade 
reports,  the  freight  market  on  export  coal  has  declined  still 
further,  and  to  certain  European  destinations  charters  have 
been  effected  at  new  low  levels.  The  South  American  situ- 
ation is  a  little  firmer. 

Freight  rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows: 


Jan.  10,  1921 

Malmo About  $6. 75 

Copenhagen About    6.75 

Stockholm 7 .  00/  7  50 

Gothenburg About    6. 75 

Antwerp /Rotterdam 4.25/  4  50 

Hamburg 5.25/  5^50 

Fr.  Atlantic About    5.00 

ex.  Rouen 

Lisbon 5  00/  5 .  25 

Algiers About    6.  25 

West  Italy 5.25/  6.50 

Marseilles 6.25/  6.50 

Piraeus About    6.75 

Trieste/ Venice About    7  00 

Port  Said About    6.75 

Alexandria About    6.75 

Constantinople About    7  50 

Gibraltar 5.25/  5  50 

Teneriffe 5.00/  5.50 

Pernambuco Ab'ut-    6. 00 

Bahia About    6  00 

Rio 5.00     5  50 

Santos About    5 .  75 

BuenosAires,  La  Plata  or  Montevideo    5  00/  5  50 

Para About    6.00 

Rosario 5  50/  6  00 

To  Nitrate  Range About    5  40 

Havana 2.75/   3  00 

Sagua  or  Cardenas About    4  00 

Cienfuegos About    3  75 

Caibanen About    4 ,  00 

Guanlaiiamo About    3  75 

Manzanillo ........'.   About    4.  50 

Bermuda 3.25/  3.50 

p.  c.  and  dis.  free 

Kingston About    4  00 

Barbados About    4 .  00 

St.  Lucia About    4  00 

Santiago. . ._ About    4  00 

Port  of  Spain .\bout    4  00 

Curacao 3.75     4  00 

Free  p.  c.  Curacao 

St.  Thomas 3  50/  4  00 

All  above  rates  gro.ss  form  charter 


Tons 

Discharged 

Jan.  21 

,  1921 

Daily 

$6.25/$6.75 

1,000 

6.25/ 

6.75 

1,000 

6.50/ 

7.00 

800 

6.25/  6.75 

1,000 

About 

4.00 

1,000 

About 

4.75 

1,000 

About 

4.50 

700 

About 

5.00 

700 

About 

6  00 

800 

5.75/ 

6.00 

1,000 

5.75/ 

6.00 

1,000 

About 

6.50 

1,000 

6.50/ 

6.75 

1,000 

About 

6.50 

1,000 

About 

6.50 

1,000 

About 

7.00 

500 

About 

5.00 

1,000 

5.00/  5.50 

500 

About 

6.00 

500 

About 

6.00 

500 

5 .  50/ 

5.75 

750 

About 

6.00 

500 

5.25/  5.50 

500 

About 

6.00 

500 

About 

6.00 

750 

About 

5.25 

500 

.Vbout 

2  75 

500 

About 

4.00 

300 

About 

3.75 

500 

About 

4.00 

300 

About 

3.75 

500 

.\bout 

4.50 

300 

3  25/ 

3.50 

300 

About 

4.00 

400 

About 

4  00 

500 

About 

4  00 

500 

About 

4  00 

500 

About 

4.00 

500 

3  75/ 

4  00 

500 

About    3  25 


500 


Italy  has  received  1,618,514  tons  of  coal  from  Germany 
m  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  against  over 
14,000,000  tons  supplied  to  France,  1,400,000  to  Belgium 
and  600,000  to  Luxemburg 
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Coal  Exported  During  December,  1920 

EXPORTS  of  coal  and  coke,  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  December,  1920,  and  the  figures 
for  December,  1919,  as  finally  revised,  are  as  follows,  in 
gross  tons:    ' 

Dec.  1919  Dec.  1920 

Anthracite. . .' 345,402  372,441 

Bituminous 341,064  2,682,715 

Exported  to:  ' 

France ; 217  497 

Italy 11,040  1891346 

Netherlands 1 02,986 

Sweden 54^637 

Switzerland .    .  27,949 

Canada 208,69i  1,332,258 

Panama 16,300  18,478 

Mexico 8,489  46,261 

British  West  Indies 1 1 ,589  25,073 

Cuba 57,478  69,919 

Other  West  Indies 12,255  8,456 

Argentina 1 19,763 

Brazil 4,590  50,396 

Chile 4.226  II2,I« 

Uruguay 4,537 

Other  countries 6,406  303,057 

Coke 43,320  77.109 


Mexico  is  now  making  heavy  purchases  of  coal  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  being  shipped  to  Mexico  by  rail. 
Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  International  &  Great  North- 
ern, and  other  companies  entering  Mexico  are  congested 
with  coal  cars  moving  this  fuel  into  the  Southern  Republic. 
The  shortage  of  coal  in  Mexico  was  caused  by  the  recent 
strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  state  of  Coahuila.  A  large  part 
of  this  coal  is  entering  Mexico  via  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Under  the  present  rule,  the  coal  is  held  on  the  American 
side  until  paid  for,  and  this  causes  considerable  delay  at 
times. 


Restrictions  on  coal  bunkering  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
in  effect  since  our  entry  into  the  war,  have  been  removed. 
As  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  many  vessels,  unable  t<j 
secure  sufficient  supplies  at  the  Canal,  have  had  to  change 
their  voyages  and  put  in  to  San  Francisco  for  additional 
supplies.  A  supply  of  about  200,000  tons  is  maintained 
at  the  Canal. 


Coal  prices  have  been  reduced  90  francs  per  ton  and  110 
francs  on  briquettes  to  industries,  and  20  francs  per  ton 
on  coal  and  40  francs  on  briquettes  to  households.  This 
makes  the  new  prices  for  coal  250  francs  and  for  briquettes 
230  francs.  All  restrictions  on  consumption  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  have  been  removed  and  coal  cards  for 
domestic  users  are  abolished,  according  to  French  reports. 


All  controlled  prices  on  the  distribution  of  inland  coal 
will  be  removed  March  1,  according  to  the  announcement 
of  the  British  Department  of  Mines.  The  only  restriction 
which  will  remain  on  export  coal  is  where  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  for  the  home  supply. 


The  Italian  Fuel  Controller  has  fixed  prices  per  metric 
ton,  free  on  truck,  at  Italian  port,  as  follows: — Belgian  coal, 
580  lire;  German  coal,  650  lire  (Silesia)  to  900  lire  (West- 
phalia) ;  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  steam  coal. 
770  to  800  lire. 


The  German  Government  has  authorized  the  Coal  Syn- 
dicate of  Upper  Silesia  to  increase  prices  by  30  mk.  per  ton 
from  Jan.  1.  A  similar  demand  has  been  presented  by  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  Syndicate,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
rejected  by  the  government. 
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European  Coal  Production  Shows  Variation 

(Special  Correspondence  to  Coal  Age  from  Berlin,  Jan.  10,  1921) 

DURING  December,  1920,  Switzerland  imported  9,270 
tons  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  district  and  17,051  tons 
from  the  Saar  district.  The  total  importation  of  foreign 
coal  (in  tons)  by  Switzerland  during  1919  and  1920  is 
shown  in  the  appended  table: 

1920  1919 
Germany: 

Ruhr  district 250,079  1 82,688 

Saardistrict 245,890  322,728 

Rhenish  lignite  district *    70,575  *    65,365 

Belgium 105,078  419,333 

France 50,656  69,818 

England 638,497  121,241 

Umted  States 1,227,259  508,632 

Total 2,588,034         1,694,088 

•Lignite  briquets. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  supply  shows  a  considerable 
improvement,  which  is  evidenced  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Railroads  have  now  stocks  on  hand  suffi- 
cient for  a  period  of  about  nine  months,  whereas  supplies 
during  the  last  few  years  were  generally  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
order. 

Coal  Shipments  from  Czecho-Slovakia  Gain  Gradually 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  different  Czecho-Slovakian 
coal  districts  during  November  and  the  period  January- 
November,  1920,  were  as  follows: 

November,    January-November, 

1920  1920 

Truckloads         Truclcloads 

Northwestern  Bohemia 88,820  925,947 

Pilsen 3,431  42,408 

Buschtiehrad-Kladno 5,598  60,775 

Schatzlar-Schwadowitz .'.  1,702  17,818 

Rossitz 933  11,715 

Oestrau 25,489  269,415 

Dombrau-Karwin 9,641  90,079 

Total 135,614  1,417,857 

Total  191 9 117,167  1,284,976 

The  situation  of  the  Polish  coal  industry  remains  rather 
unpropitious.  The  output  during  September,  1920,  amounted 
to  404,900  tons  in  the  Dabrowar  district  and  to  17,900  tons 
in  the  Cracow  district.  The  total  amount  of  coal  raised 
during  the  first  nine  months  was  3,671,000  tons,  representing 
an  increase  of  400,000  tons  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1919.  The  October  production,  however, 
shows  a  decided  falling  off,  the  output  total  of  both  dis- 
tricts registering  a  decrease  of  72,000  tons  compared  with 
September.  The  1920  total  probably  will  show  but  slight 
increase  over  1919. 

Holland  To  Establish  Central  Sales  Body 

In  view  of  the  imminent  changes  in  the  Dutch  coal 
market  due  to  the  contemplated  lifting  of  control  of  coal, 
it  is  purposed  to  establish  a  central  sales  organization 
on  the  lines  of  a  coal  syndicate,  which  is  to  comprise  all 
private  as  well  as  state-owned  collieries.  With  the  re- 
lease of  coal  control  the  official  price  bureau  will  bring 
prices  in  line  with  the  free  market  quotations.  Supplies  of 
foreign  coal  to  Holland  have  steadily  increased  of  late, 
Germany  shipping  approximately  100,000  tons  per  month 
from  the  Ruhr  district,  Holland  furnishing  part  of  the 
rolling  stock.  Considerable  quantities  also  are  coming  from 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

Another  important  factor  in  considering  the  marketing 
of  foreign  coal  in  Holland  is  the  increasing  output  of  Dutch 
collieries,  the  production  for  the  period  January-November, 
1920,  being  4,100,000  tons  as  compared  with  3,500,000  tons 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  The  total  1920 
output  is  estimated  at  4,500,000  tons,  against  3,500,000 
tons  in  1919. 


possession   of   the   Upper   Silesian   coal    fields,  the   German 
press  is  strongly  contrary-minded. 

According  to  the  French  statements  Germany  consumed 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  only  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  Upper  Silesian  coal  production,  while  40  per  cent  went 
to  Poland.  In  1913  Germany  produced  190,109,000  tons  of 
coal,  of  which  46,090,990  tons  were  exported.  The  Ger- 
man coal  imports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  11,- 
416,628  tor^,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  Empire 
before  the  war  was  155,435,878  tons.  The  coal  districts 
which  Germany  lost  through  the  war  produced  in  1913 
25,52&,000  tons. 

The  French  press  now  calculates  that  on  account  of  the 
reduction  of  the  German  fleet  and  the  abolition  of  the  war 
industries  the  figure  for  Germany's  coal  consumption  has 
to  be  reduced  by  3,000,000  tons.  Adding  thereto  14,012,000 
tons,  which  Germany  would  lose  if  Upper  Silesia  went  to 
Poland,  a  total  sum  of  42,538,000  tons  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  estimated  ante-war  consumption  in  order 
to  obtain  the  figure  of  the  amount  of  coal  Germany  would 
need  in  view  of  her  present  frontiers  and  in  case  Upper 
Silesia  should  vote  for  Poland.  Thus,  according  to  the 
French  press,  Germany's  total  coal  consumption  would 
amount  to  112,897,078  tons.  To  this  amount  there  would 
have  to  be  added  furthermore  the  equivalent  of  the  brown 
coal  consumption. 

Germany  needs,  says  the  French  press,  at  present  140,- 
088,865  tons,  while  she  produces  only  120,110,000  tons.  A 
close  examination,  however,  would  show  that  the  situation 
was  not  so  bad  as  these  figures  seemed  to  demonstrate. 
The  coal  mines  produced  only  78  per  cent  of  their  normal 
output.  The  German  government  would  easily  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  increase  its  coal  production  to  the  ante-war  stand- 
ard, for  no  coal  mine  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged  as 
has  been  the  case  in  France  and  in  Poland. 

According  to  leading  German  papers  the  French  state- 
ments are  incorrect.  They  argue  as  follows:  Germany 
consumed  in  1913  156,472,561  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
total  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  by  the  territories  lost 
by  the  Versailles  treaty,  including  Upper  Silesia,  amounted 
to  33,223,589  tons.  Therefore  Germany's  requirements  of 
bituminous  coal  amount  to  123,248,972  tons.  The  total 
consumption  of  brown  coal  in  Germany  in  1913  was  29,- 
202.623  tons.  According  to  the  present  production  the  sit- 
uation is  as  follows: 

Germany's  production  of  bituminous  coal,  1920 102,1 10,000 

Germany's  production  of  brown  coal 30,000.000 

Imports  of  Upper  Silesian  coal 1 2,000.000 

Total 1 44.1 10.000 

From  this  sum  must  be  deducted  the  quantity  of  coal 
to  be  delivered  according  to  the  Spa  arrangement,  24,000,- 
000  tons,  so  that  there  rem.T'.n  for  Germany  only  120,110.- 
000  tons,  whereas  its  actual  requii'ements  are  as  follows: 

Tons 

Bituminous  coal 123:248.972 

Brown  coal 29.202.623 

Total 152.451,595 

These  figures  show  that  there  remains  a  deficit  of  no 
less  than  32,341,595  tons,  and  from  thesf  figures  the  Ger- 
man papers  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  Upper 
Silesia  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  German  industries. 


French  and  German  Press  Disagree  on 
German  Coal  Requirements 

THE  press  campaign  between  France  and  Germany  about 
Upper  Silesia  is  filling  columns  of  both  countries'  lead- 
ing papers.  While  the  French  press  asserts  that  Germany 
can   live  and  satisfy   its   obligations  without  remaining  in 


International  Labor  Conference  Postponed 

THE  Third  International  Labor  Conference,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  April,  has  been 
postponed  until  next  October,  according  to  a  cablegram 
from  Albex't  Thomas,  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  received  at  the  office,  in  Washington,  of  Ernest 
Greenwood,  the  American  correspondent.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  postponement  is  attributable  to  the  elaborate 
agenda  which  has  been  prepared,  resulting  in  a  delay 
in  obtaining  all  the  necessary  information  from  the  member 
states  concerning  the  various   items. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  Emigration  Com- 
mission, which  was  to  be  held  in  March,  has  been  post- 
poned until  August,  1921. 
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Dr.  Garfield  Supports  Fact  Finding  on  Coal;  Opposes 
Giving  Quasi- Judicial  Power  to  Trade  Commission 


WHILE  a  large  number  of  persons  testified  before 
the  La  Follette  committee,  which  is  continuing 
its  hearings  on  the  Calder  coal  bill,  the  out- 
standing witnesses  of  the  past  week  were  Dr.  H.  A. 
Garfield,  former  Fuel  Administrator,  and  William  Green, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Dr.  Garfield  read  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Senator  Calder,  which  expresses  his  views  as  to  the  bill. 
The  more  pertinent  part  of  that  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  bill  impresses  me  as  proceeding  in  the  right  direction 
with  reference  to  the  finding  of  the  facts,  but  it  goes 
further  than  I  believe  to  be  either  necessary  or  wise,  in 
conferring  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  quasi- 
judicial  powers  and  especially  in  making  it  the  agency  to 
formulate  recommendations  to  the  President.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  distinction  between  fact-finding  and  policy- 
determining  powers  is  basic.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's powers  should  be  limited  strictly  to  finding  of  the 
facts.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  facts  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  should  be  vested  in  the  President,  who  should 
bring  to  his  aid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  Garfield  suggests  an  additional  section  to  the 
Calder  bill  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  to  set  up  an  anthracite  advisory  commission  and  a 
bituminous  advisory  commission,  each  being  composed 
of  the  Secretary  as  chairman  and  an  equal  number  of 
operators  and  mine  workers.  Dr.  Garfield's  idea  is  that 
three  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  operators  and 
three  by  the  mine  workers.  In  the  case  of  non-union 
mines  he  suggests  a  plan  on  the  order  of  a  political  con- 
vention for  the  selection  of  representation.  Dr.  Garfield 
would  limit  the  powers  of  these  advisory  commissions 
to  advice  upon  the  facts  found  by  the  several  commis- 
sions and  bureaus  mentioned  in  the  act.  The  power  to 
use  the  facts  for  recommendations  or  in  formulating 
policies  would  be  vested  solely  in  the  President. 

Old  Plan  Amplified  by  Dr.  Garfield 

The  plan  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Garfield  for  handling  the 
coal  situation  is  not  new.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
agreed  upon  during  the  days  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion.. He  told  of  a  gathering  at  the  Fuel  Administration 
of  representative  groups  cc^verned  with  the  industry 
and  the  working  out  of  a  plan  which  later  was  amplified 
by  Dr  Garfield,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
forwarded  to  the  President  in  France.  The  amplified 
report  never  has  been  made  public.  Dr.  Garfield  be- 
lieves it  would  do  good  to  have  it  generally  available, 
and  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  his 
communication  to  the  President. 

At  another  point  in  his  testimony  Dr.  Garfield  said: 
We  cannot  get  along,  either  as  a  government  or  as  an 
industry,  whether  you  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
operator  or  of  the  mine  worker,  without  knowing  the  facts 
The  public  also  is  interested  vitally  in  those  facts.  I  think 
It  is  plain  folly  not  to  provide  for  a  continuous  finding  of 
the  facts  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  as  to  the  stocks  of 
coal  on  hand,  as  to  working  conditions  in  the  mines  and  as 

^^.v!'^  ?^^*',.°^  ^L"'"*-'-  ^  ^^'""^  everybody  concerned  is 
entitled  to  those  facts.  I  do  not  believe  wise  legislation 
can  be  put  upon  the  books  or  wise  action  taken  without  a 
knowledge  of  those  facts. 

To  wait  until  an  enuTirency  arises  is  folly.  I  speak 
advisedly  because   when    1    found    myself  charged   with   the 


responsibility  with  reference  to  prices  and  price  fixing, 
there  were  no  facts  sufficient  to  enable  any  of  us  to  decide 
with  satisfaction  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

This  led  Senator  La  Follette  to  ask : 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  Congress  to 
provide  by  legislation,  before  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  for  the  gathering  of  information? 

In  reply  Dr.  Garfield  said: 

I  do,  but  I  should  hope  Congress  would  couple  with  it 
the  essential  part,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  whole  matter — the 
authority  to  the  President  to  set  up  these  advisory  com- 
missions. Possibly  Congress  would  say  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary; that  the  President  can  do  it  now.  I  am  under  the 
impression,  however,  that  there  is  a  law  that  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  the  expense  of  running  such  an  advisory 
commission  could  be  borne,  let  us  say,  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

My  conception  of  the  fact-finding  agency  is  that  a  corps 
of  skilled  accountants  should  be  at  work  day  in  and  day  out. 
They  should  not  care  anything  about  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  these  facts.  Their  single  duty  should  be — ^what 
an  auditor's  single  duty  is — to  find  the  facts. 

If  the  operators  among  themselves  formed  the  best 
organization  in  the  world  for  fact  finding,  it  never  would 
be  satisfactory.  The  results  never  would  be  satisfactory  in 
a  crisis,  either  to  the  consuming  public  or  to  labor.  The 
facts  must  be  found  by  as  impartial  a  body  as  we  have  set 
up  in  connection  with  the  fact  finding  in  our  courts.  In  the 
same  way,  fact  finding  by  labor  as  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
other  things  never  would  be  accepted  as  wholly  satisfactory 
by  the  public  or  by  the  operators. 

Tables  on  Wage  Increases  at  Variance 

In  discussing  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  coal  which 
is  represented  by  the  various  increases  in  wages  since 
1916,  it  became  evident  that  the  committee  is  determined 
to  have  accurate  figures,  entirely  comparable,  from  both 
the  operators  and  the  mine  workers.  The  National 
Coal  Association  submitted  figures  showing  that  the  in- 
crease in  labor  costs  from  April,  1916,  to  date  has 
been  $1.70  per  ton.  The  figures  submitted  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  showed  the  increase  as  they  figure  it 
to  be  $1.12  a  ton.  It  developed,  however,  that  the  two 
tables  are  not  entirely  comparable.  The  mine  workers 
were  instructed  to  furnish  a  table  which  would  cover 
exactly  the  same  districts  as  does  that  submitted  by  the 
National  Coal  Association.  In  addition,  the  committee 
called  for  similar  tables  covering  all  producing  districts 
in  the  United  States. 

William  Green,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  referred  to  the  objection  of  the  miners  to  the 
bringing  into  the  West  Virginia  strike  region  of  Baldwin- 
Felts  detectives,  who  he  said  were  employed  by  the  coal 
operators,  and  he  admitted  that  nearly  all  the  miners  were 
armed.  He  sought  to  refute  the  statement  previously  made 
that  miners  received  $7.50  a  day  and  cited  New  River. 
W.  Va.,  wages,  which  ranged  from  $6.50  to  $7.50,  and  for 
boys  as  high  as  $4.68.  He  admitted,  however,  that  these 
rates  were  lower  than  in  other  coal  fields. 

He  estimated  that  the  total  labor  cost  per  ton  due  to 
wage  increases  since  1916  had  amounted  to  $1.12  per  ton, 
as  against  a  cost  of  $1.70  per  ton  submitted  by  the 
National  Coal  Association.  Senator  Reed  brought  out  that 
Mr.  Green  had  included  other  fields  than  those  on  which 
the  Coal  As.sociation  estimate  was  based,  and  that  therefore 
the  two  were  not  comparable. 

Mr.  Green  referred  to  the  hazards  of  coal  mining,  but 
Senator  Reed  developed  that  state  laws   and  action  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Mines  had  made  minin);  safer.  Mr.  Green 
admitted  the  "splendid  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines."  He 
estimated  that  one  miner  was  killed  for  every  260,000  tons 

of  coal  mined. 

Under  questioning  by  Senators  Reed  and  La  Follette  Mr. 
Green  was  unable  to  refute  Mr.  Taylor's  charges  of  the 
preceding  week  of  undue  absence  of  miners,  but  the  witness 
insisted  it  was  not  true  as  a  general  proposition.  Senator 
Reed  brought  out  that  the  key  men  around  mines  were 
members  of  the  union,  and  that  the  unions  did  not  enforce 
penalties  on  miners  for  striking  without  exhausting  con- 
ciliatory measures. 

Mr.  Green  gave  the  average  annual  earnings  of  miners 
as  ?L400  in  1918  and  $700  in  1913.  Discussion  as  to 
nationalization  of  coal  mines  developed  when  Senator 
Kenyon  brought  out  that  the  miners  at  their  Cleveland  con- 
vention last  autumn  endorsed  nationalization  of  coal  mines, 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  their  present  opposition  to 
the  Calder  control  bill.  Mr.  Green  was  foi-ced  to  admit 
that  nationalization  of  anthracite  mines  would  not  be 
desirable,  and  Senator  Reed  said  if  the  coal  mines  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  it  would  lead  to  control  over 
other  forms  of  mining. 

Dr.  Garfield,  in  advocating  cost  finding  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  recommended  that  the  facts  as  to  costs,  supplies, 
profits  and  living  conditions  be  gathered  by  the  fact  finding 
agencies  and  published  quarterly.  He  thought  there  should 
be  uniform  accounting  methods,  not  in  detail  but  on  certain 
large  items. 

Dr.  Garfield  discussed  price  regulation  and  said  that  had 
not  the  government  fixed  prices  during  the  war  they  would 
have  ranged  at  the  high  levels  that  have  prevailed  in  recent 
times.  He  admitted  that  strikes  and  transportation  condi- 
tions may  have  been  a  cause  for  some  of  the  increase,  and 
he  did  not  blame  the  high  prices  wholly  on  the  operators 
or  wholesalers.  He  refen-ed  at  some  length  to  the  work 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  explained  the  i-eason  for 
the  famous  "heatless  Mondays"  of  1918,  which  he  said  were 
imposed  not  to  move  coal  primarily  but  to  clear  the  rail- 
roads of  congestion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  munition 
plants  had  suffered  a  reduction  in  a  month  of  half  of  their 
normal  coal  I'equirements. 

Shipping  Board  Formerly  Exercised  No  Supervision 
M.  W.  Bowen,  in  charge  of  coal  purchases  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  said  that  prior  to  Admiral  Benson  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  board  the  150  individuals  or  companies 
operating  ships  for  the  board  bought  their  supplies,  and  the 
Shipping  Board  simply  checked  their  accounts,  there  being- 
no  strict  supervision.  He  said  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  board  as  to  whether  it  should  buy  coal  and 
other  supplies  for  the  ships,  or  whether  the  ships  should 
buy  the  supplies,  a  majority  of  the  ship  operators  favoring 
the  purchase  of  their  own  supplies. 

He  gave  a  Jist  of  companies  from  whom  the  board  had 
purchased  coal  last  year,  showing  maximum  and  minimum 
prices,  which  list  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  investigation  as  to  the  advisibility  of  prosecution 
for  profiteering.  The  maximum  and  minimum  prices  by 
ports  he  named  as  follows: 

New  York— $7.25  by  Whitney  &  Kemmerer;  $18.50  by 
J.  J.  Kehoe  &  Co. 

Philadelphia— $7.15  by  George  Patchell  &  Co.;  $17.50  by 
Burtner  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore— $8.10  by  Hall  Bros.;  $16  by  Bayrs  Co. 

Norfolk— $6.14  by  Berwind-White  Coal  Co.;  $16.50  by 
Hall  Bros. 

Boston— $10.65  by  Staples  Coal  Co.,  and  $18.50  by  Mari- 
time Coal  Co. 

Portland,  Maine— $18  and  $19  bv  Kennebec  Wharf 
Coal  Co. 

Providence — $15.50  by  Seaconnet  Coal  Co.  (Only  one  pur- 
chase). 

New  Orleans— $10.50  and  $11.50  by  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co. 

He  said  the  board  had  rejected  the  bids  received  Jan.  14 
last  after  determination  of  the  mine  cost  by  deducting 
handling  charges,  which  showed  an  excessive  mine  cost  of 
$4.98,  and  that  one  complaint  had  been  made  against 
rejection  of  the  bids.     Bv  cross-examination  Senator  Reed 


brought  out  that  the  requirements  of  the  board  differed 
from  tho.se  under  commercial  contract  and  also  that  the 
handling  charges  added  to  the  cost  and  did  not  permit  mine 
operators  to  bid. 

Figures  as  to  mine  profits  of  fifty-one  companies  in  1919 
and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  were  given  by  David 
L.  Wing,  statistician  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  On 
objection  of  the  National  Coal  As.sociation  that  the  figures 
were  furnished  voluntarily,  the  committee  for  the  time 
being  decided  not  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  companies, 
which  covered  the  central  Pennsylvania,  northern  West 
Virginia  and  smokeless  coal  districts.  Six  of  the  operators 
showed  losses  during  1919,  but  none  showed  a  loss  in  1920. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb.  4  and  5,  Senator  Reed 
cross-examined  David  L.  Wing,  statistician  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  to  profits  of  coal  companies,  seeking 
to  show  that  as  the  reports  covered  so  few  operators,  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  to  profiteering  were  not  representative 
of  the  industry.  It  also  was  brought  out  that  Mr.  Wing's 
calculations  did  not  include  deductions  for  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money,  increased  valuations  of  properties,  or  taxes. 
Mr.  Wing  admitted  that  transportation  was  an  important 
factor  in  coal  cost,  and  Senator  Reed  brought  out  that  the 
situation  would  remedy  itself  if  transportation  was  ade- 
quate. 

Director  George  Otis  Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey 
was  recalled,  and  referred  to  a  recent  article  in  Coal  Review 
which  declared  the  super-power  px-oject  of  the  Survey  would 
deprive  the  coal  industry  of  a  market  of  thirty  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  Director  Smith  defended  the  super-power 
project  as  a  conservation  measure. 


Calder  Attributes  Acute  Housing  Problem  to 
Priority  Orders  on  Coal 

IN  an  address  before  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York  at  its  annual  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  5,  U. 
S.  Senator  Calder.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  address  to  the  coal  situation  and  incidentally  charged 
that  the  acuteness  of  the  housing  problem  was  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  placing  of  priority  orders  on  coal  shipments. 
In  June,  1920,  the  Senator  said,  preference  was  given  to 
the  shipment  of  coal  through  priority  orders  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  ground  that  coal 
was  charged  with  "public  use  and  necessity."  This  brought 
about  high  prices  of  building  materials  in  various  localities, 
into  which  the  steady  flow  of  building  materials  was  in- 
teri-upted.  Inasmuch  as  the  priority  orders  deprived  the 
building  industry  of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  the 
supply  of  building  materials  was  limited  in  many  mark-'ts. 
with  consequent  inability  of  the  local  supply  to  meet  the 
demand.  Such  conditions,  the  Senator  said,  inevitably 
brought  about  high  local  prices  of  building  materials. 

"The  coal  industry,"  the  Senator  said,  "has  been  very 
faulty  in  the  maintenance  of  contractual  relations  with  its 
customers  during  the  past  year.  In  the  early  stages  of  our 
investigation,  in  the  hope  that  the  situation  might  be  cor- 
rected without  legislation,  I  very  emphatically  impressed 
this  matter  upon  the  leaders  of  the  coal  industry,  but  to  no 
avail.  While  the  coal  industry  deplores  profiteering  and 
high  prices,  pyramiding  of  commissions  and  sale  of  car 
numbers,  the  misuse  of  transportation  facilities  and  pri- 
ority orders,  the  cancellation  of  contracts  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  coal,  it  has  been  unable  to  cure  these  abuses 
itself.  The  only  remedy  proposed  by  them  has  been  in- 
creased car  supply,  which  cannot  always  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  without  disrupting  the  general  industry  of  the 
country  and  even  then  without  the  recognition  that  coal 
is  charged  with  'public  necessity  and  use'." 


The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing Monday,  Feb.  14,  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  east  ballroom 
of  the  Commodore  Hotel.  New  York  City,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change.   All  members  are  invited  to  attend. 
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Shipping  Board  Accepts  Ohe  Coal  Bid; 
Rejects  Fifty-one 

THE  U.  S.  Shipping-  Board  has  accepted  but  one  of  the 
52  bids  received  by  it  for  coal  Jan.  14  and  will  later 
readvertise  for  new  bids.  The  bid  accepted  is  that  of  Dexter 
&  Carpenter,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  300,000  tons  of  bunker 
bituminous  coal  at  New  York,  20  per  cent  from  pool  11, 
25  per  cent  from  pool  9  and  the  balance  from  pool  10,  at 
$7.39  gross  ton  free  alongside  steamer;  $3.73  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  mine  and  $3.28  net  ton,  subject  to  change  in  rail 
rates  and  mine  rates. 


Alabama  Supreme  Court  Upholds  Rights  to 
Evict  Strikers  from  Company  Houses 

A  DECISION  of  great  interest  and  import  to  all  mine 
operators  and  other  industries  employing  labor  for 
which  they  provide  housing  facilities  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  in  test  cases  appealed  from 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Bibb,  Shelby  and  Jefferson  counties, 
involving  the  tenure  of  houses  by  striking  employees. 
Every  provision  of  the  leases  under  which  the  miners  were 
occupying  houses,  attacked  by  counsel  of  the  strikers  to 
prevent  the  affirmation  of  eviction  suits,  was  upheld  by  the 
Court  in  the  unanimous  decision  rendered. 

The  section  providing  that  employees  should  vacate  houses 
when  they  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the  companies  and  that 
they  might  be  removed  from  the  premises  on  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  was  stubbornly  contested  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  one-sided  provision,  the  lease  not  giving  the  em- 
ployee the  privilege  of  vacating  the  house  on  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  The  court  however,  held  that  the  lease  con- 
tracts were  legal  and  binding  when  both  parties  assented 
to  the  conditions  thereof.  The  Court  also  held  that  the 
coal  companies  might  properly  collect  liquidated  damages 
totalling  three  times  the  rent  due  by  the  striking  employees 
during  the  time  they  were  in  unlawful  possession  of  the 
houses,  and  that  reasonable  attorney's  fees  might  be  pro- 
vided by  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

The  dispossession  notices  of  the  operators  were  attacked 
in  some  cases  on  the  grounds  that  the  leases  were  abrogated 
when  the  companies  increased  the  rents  based  on  the  award 
of  the  bituminous  coal  commission  which  granted  higher 
wages  to  mine  employees.  The  Court  ruled  that  this  in- 
crease without  a  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  lease  did 
not  invalidate  the  instrument,  as  the  miners  assented  to  the 
change  in  conditions  by  paying  the  rental  money  after  the 
increase  had  been  made.  The  settlement  of  some  1,500  evic- 
tion suits  in  the  mining  district  will  rest  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  test  cases,  which  have  not  been  certified 
to  the  lower  courts  pending  the  application  for  a  rehearing 
by  counsel  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 


"Journal  of  Electricity"  Enlarges  Scope 

ENLARGEMENT  of  the  editorial  scope  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  a  change  in  its  name  to  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  Western  Industry  were  announced  at  a  din- 
ner given  on  Feb.  1  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  The 
date  marked  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity,  which  has  been  one  of  the  McGraw-Hill  publica- 
tions since  September,  1919.  Robeit  Sibley  will  continue 
as  editor  of  the  enlarged  paper. 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  oud  Western  Fudiistrn  will 
be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  West  as  an  industrial 
section,  and  it  will  interpret  Western  progress  throu<::h  the 
application  of  electric  power,  light  and  heat  in  industries 
and  homes.  In  its  enlarged  scope  the  publication  will  record 
the  progress  of  the  Far  West,  not  only  in  the  electrical 
industry  as  such  but  also  in  all  industry  dependent  upon 
electrical  energy.  The  fullest  editorial  support  will  be 
given  to  financing  the  huge  building  programs  of  the  West- 
ern electrical  utilities  in  tha  development  of  hydro-electric 
power,  as  this  is  held  to  be  the  greatest  single  asset  of 
the  West. 

The  tremendous  value  of  utilized  water  power  was  em- 
phasized   by   John    A.    Britton,   vice-president    and    general 


manager  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  who  was  among 
the  speakers  at  the  dinner,  and  the  relation  of  industrial 
research  to  the  use  of  this  energy  was  explained  by  Dr. 
B.  M.  Rastall,  industrial  manager  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  "The  Real  Vision  of  the  Industrial  West 
and  its  World-Wide  Meaning"  was  the  topic  of  F.  T. 
Griffith,  president  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, and  E.  S.  Carman,  president  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  "Civic  Growth  and  Its  Place  in 
Industry"  was  discussed  by  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  "Finance 
and  Industry"  by  C.  F.  Stern  and  "The  Aid  that  Helpful 
Utility  Regulation  Can  Give  Industrial  Growth"  by  E.  0. 
Edgerton.  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  spoke  on  "The  University  Ideal  and 
the  West." 

Carriers  Propose  Cancellation  of  Coal  Rate 

'"PHE  Coal,  Coke  and  Iron  Ore  Committee,  Gentral  Freight 
-*■  Association  territory,  Pittsburgh,  advise  that  the  follow- 
ing subjects  have  been  docketed  and  will  be  disposed  of 
not  earlier  than  Feb.  15:  To  cancel  rates-  on  Bituromous 
Coal,  carloads,  from  Western  Maryland  Ry.  stations, 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  to  Indian  Creek,  Pa.,  Index  698A  to  698F, 
and  from  Chieftan,  W.  Va.,  to  Wyatt,  W.  Va.,  Index  403A 
to  403K,  all  inclusive,  as  shown  in  B.  &  0.  R.R.  Tariff, 
Coal  and  Coke  Series,  I.C.C.  1923. 

If  hearing  is  desired  by  shippers  or  carriers  on  any  of 
these  subjects  request  therefor  must  be  made  to  the  chair- 
man not  later  than  Feb.  15. 
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Naval  Appropriation  Bill  Provides  for  Fuel 
$12,500,000  Less  Than  Last  Year 

THE  Naval  Appropriation  bill  reported  to  the  House 
provides  $17,500,000  for  fuel  for  ships'  use  during  the 
year  beginning  July  1  next,  or  $19,500,000  less  than  the 
estimate.  The  appropriation  for  fuel  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  next  was  $30,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated last  session,  $20,000,000  being  carried  in  a  de- 
ficiency bill  now  before  Congress.  The  navy  estimated  for 
coal  next  year  on  a  basis  of  143,000  enlisted  men  and  of 
vessels  being  at  sea  twenty  days  a  month.  The  bill  provides 
fuel  funds  for  a  navy  of  100,000  men  and  on  ships  being 
at  sea  for  ten  days  a  month. 

During  the  current  year  the  navy  had  $85,000  for  coal 
depots,  and  for  next  year  asked  $1,836,000,  but  the  com- 
mittee allowed  only  $60,000,  which  is  $25,000  less  than  the 
current  year  and  $1,776,000  less  than  the  estimate.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $1,150,000  for  a  naval  fuel  depot  at  San 
Diego  was  refused.  The  Marine  Corps  this  year  had 
$450,000  for  fuel  and  asked  $864,800  for  next  year,  but  the 
committee  provides  only  $590,000. 
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Statistics  for  1918  taxation,  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  show  that  out  of  10,661  cor- 
porations engaged  in  mining  and  quarrying,  5,524  com- 
panies reported  taxable  income  for  that  year.  The  gross 
income  was  $3,597,203,674,  total  deductions  were  $3,029,- 
426,465,  net  taxable  income  was  $567,777,209,  and  the  taxes 
collected— income  and  profits— were  $191,364,377.  Of  the 
total  taxes  paid  by  this  group,  the  coal  corporations  paid 
$76,961,211,  or  about  13c.  per  gross  ton  on  the  total  produc- 
tion of  coal  that  year,  which  was  678,211,904  net  tons, 
equivalent  to  605,546,343  gross  tons.  On  the  basis  of  coal 
shipped,  sold  locally  or  coked  at  the  mines  (excluding  the 
22,745,395  net  tons  used  for  mine  fuel),  the  taxes  paid 
averaged  13.15c.  per  gross  ton  of  production. 


The  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion met  in  extraordinary  executive  session  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  at  2  p.m.  Friday  Feb.  4.  J.  E.  McCoy  was  re-elected 
as  secretary-treasurer  at  an  increased  salary  and  an  audit 
of  the  books  was  ordered  for  1920.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  testimony  in  the  rate  cases  now  pending  at 
Louisville  entitled  Westei-n  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  vs  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  R.R.  in  re  rates  on  coal  from  Louisvil'e 
&  Nashville  mines  in  western  Kentucky  to  Southeastern 
destinations. 
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Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  Charleston  Is  Organized ; 
Uncontracted  Output  of  3,945,000  Tons  Represented 


As  A  result  of  the  preliminary  meeting  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  Southern  Ry.  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago, 
^about  fifty  operators  and  transshippers  met  at  the 
Business  Men's  Club  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  at  10  A.M., 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  to  organize  a  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for 
the  Port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee, and  Henry  M.  Payne  of  New  York  was  made  chair- 
man. Dr.  Payne  described  the  functioning  of  the  exchanges 
at  the  Northern  ports,  and  during  the  general  discussion 
which  ensued,  answered  numerous  inquiries  regarding 
classification,  demurrage,  and  the  technique  of  operation. 
Thereupon  the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize  an  exchange 
modelled  on  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Inc.,  and  as  far  as 
practicable  to  adopt  the  same  by-laws  and  regulations. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  elected :  L.  C. 
Gunter,  president  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators 
Association;  J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary-treasurer  Southern  Ap- 
palachian Coal  Operators  Association;  John  E.  Patton  of 
Chattanooga,  representing  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  operators; 
John  L.  Boyd  of  Knoxville,  representing  the  Jellico  field; 
R.  E.  Howe  of  Middlesboro,  representing  the  Middlesboro 
field;  E.  C.  Mahan  of  Knoxville,  representing  the  operators 
at  large;  Guy  Darst  of  Knoxville,  representing  the  Harlan 
and  Virginia  operators;  G.  W.  Stephenson  of  Nashville,  rep- 
resenting the  operators  on  the  Tennessee  Central  R.R.  and 
on  the  Queen  Crescent  south  of  Harriman;  K.  W.  Dyas  of 
Stearns,  representing  the  operators  on  the  Queen  &  Cres- 
cent north  of  Harriman;  I.  L.  Graves,  advisory  representa- 
tive of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Knoxville;  Henry  M.  Payne 
(with  F.  C.  Koenig  as  alternate)  of  New  York,  representing 
the  transshippers  and  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dr.  Payne  was  then  instructed  to  present  to  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  a  request  that  it  make  the 
Charleston  exchange  a  branch,  with  a  deputy  commissioner 
and  inspectors  under  the  main  organization.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  would  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  in  New  York  on  Feb.  10. 

Deposits  of  $100  To  Be  Used  as  Working  Capital 

Subsequent  to  adjournment  of  the  general  meeting  the 
Executive  Committee  met  and  elected  J.  E.  McCoy  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Exchange,  and  instructed  him  to 
collect  the  $100  deposit  as  working  capital  from  each  mem- 
ber, to  be  deposited  in  a  special  account  for  this  purpose. 
If  for  any  reason  the  Charleston  branch  should  not  affiliate 
with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  incorporation 
papers  will  be  taken  out,  and  corporate  officers  elected. 

I.  L.  Graves,  representing  the  Southern  Ry.,  immediately 
reported  the  progress  of  the  organization  to  the  railway 
executives  in  Washington  in  order  that  their  participation 
may  be  formally  agreed  upon  at  an  early  date. 

The  following  companies  signed  membership  agreements: 
Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York;  Andrade-Eyre,  Inc., 
New  York;  Bear  Wallow  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Bew- 
ley  Darst  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Caney  Fork  Col- 
lieries, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Climax  Coal  Co.,  Middlesboro, 
Ky.;  Coal  Export  Corporation,  New  York;  Cross  Mountain 
Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Elkhorn  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Harlan  Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  LaFollette 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  La  Follette,  Tenn.;  Liberty  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Straight  Creek,  Tenn.;  Little  Brushy  Coal  Co.,  Harri- 
man, Tenn.;  Manufacturers'  Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mc- 
Neil, Archibald  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York;  Petros  Coal  Co., 
Harriman,  Tenn.;  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Rid- 
dle Coal  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Sewanee  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Signal  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.;  South  Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Stearns,  Ky.;  Stephenson,  G. 
W.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Stoney  Fork  Collieries.  Knoxville. 
Tenn.;  Summit  Coal  Co..  Harriman,  Tenn.;  Tennessee  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.,  Tracv  City,  Tenn.;   United  States  Fuel 


Corporation,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Wheeler  Coal  Co.,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.;  Wholesale  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Wynn 
Coal  Co.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

W.  C.  Gilbert,  representing  the  L  &  N.  R.R.,  and  about 
twenty  others  not  authorized  to  sign  for  their  respective 
companies  were  present,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  member- 
ship will  be  rapidly  augmented  now  that  the  organization 
has  been  formed.  The  charter  membership  represents  an 
uncontracted  output  of  3,945,000  tons. 

As  soon  as  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  and  the  Southern  Ry.  can  report,  another 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  called  by  Mr. 
McCoy  for  final  action  on  by-laws,  etc.,  and  to  arrange  for 
the  immediate  inspection  and  classification  of  the  mines 
operated  or  controlled  by  the  membership. 

Among  the  districts  represented  are  some  of  the  lowest 
ash  and  low  sulphur  gas  coals  in  America,  and  the  famous 
Elkhorn  byproduct  coal. 


Adjourn  Coal  Rate  Hearing  of  Trunk  Line 
Roads;  to  Revoke  Conflicting  Rates 

THERE  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  hearing  by  the 
Coal  and  Coke  Committee  of  the  railroads  for  the 
Trunk  Line  Territory  on  Feb.  3,  at  143  Liberty  street.  New 
York.  Most  of  those  in  attendance  cams  from  the  ^lew 
England  States  or  represented  shippers  of  coal  into  New 
England  and  were  interested  in  the  proposed  readjustment 
of  rates  on  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  from  the  mining 
fields. 

In  setting  forth  its  reasons  for  the  readjustment  of 
rates  on  anthracite  from  the  coal  fields  to  points  in  New 
England  the  Coal  and  Coke  Committee  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  are  such  that  many  violations  of  the  fourth  section 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  exist,  which  violations  can 
no  longer  be  justified;  that  the  present  rates  are  incon- 
sistent because  of  variation  via  different  routes;  that  rates 
producing  fourth  section  violations,  coupled  with  incon- 
sistencies caused  by  varying  rates  via  different  routes  create 
discriminations  and  inequalities  which  have  been  increased 
by  the  recent  rate  advance.  It  is  also  intended  to  make  a 
relative  adjustment  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite. 

The  committee  said  that  in  readjusting  the  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  origin  points  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Ohio  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  all 
violations  of  section  4  by  restoring  to  normal  basis  present 
rates  to  competitive  points,  and  to  revise  rates  in  order 
to  remove  discriminations  and  satisfy  numerous  complaints. 

After  many  of  those  at  the  hearing  had  expressed  their 
views,  those  whose  rates  would  be  increased  objecting  in 
the  main  to  the  changes  proposed,  it  was  decided,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  shippers  and  consignees  affected  had  not  had 
time  to  devote  sufficient  study  to  the  proposal-^,  to  adjourn 
the  hearing  until  March  3  at  the  same  place. 

The  proposal  of  tne  committee  provides  that  where 
there  are  now  two  rates  into  one  city  or  to\\'n.  the  double 
rate  be  eliminated  and  one  rate  made,  as  for  example  the 
rate  on  anthracite  to  Boston  and  surrounding  towns  over 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  present  is  $4.20  and  on  other 
roads,  $4.34.  The  proposed  new  rate  is  to  be  $5.18.  The 
rate  to  Worcester.  Millbury,  North  Grafton  and  Jamesville 
is  to  be  $5.04,  if  the  new  rates  are  adopted.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  42c.  over  the  D.  &  H.  rat*  but  is  the  same  as  is 
now  charged  by  the  other  roads. 

The  rate  on  anthracite  to  Springfield  is  to  be  $4.62,  as  in- 
crease of  14c.  over  the  present  D.  &  H.  charge,  but  is  simi- 
lar to  the  rate  of  the  other  roads.  The  rate  to  Pittsfield. 
which  is  now  $4.20  over  the  D.  &  H.  and  $4.34  over  the  other 
roads,  is  to  be  changed  to  $4.48. 

Similar  and  multitudinous  changes  are  proposed  in  rates 
on  bituminous  coal. 
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G.  T.  Bell  Resigns  as  Association  Executive 
To  Engage  in  Law  Practice 

GEORGE  T.  BELL,  executive  vice  president  of  the  North- 
ern West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association,  Fair- 
mont, has  tendered  his  resignation  after  two  years  con- 
nection with  the  coal  industry  in  that  field  and  will  engage 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Bell  was  formerly  attorney-examiner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  five  years,  and  prior  to  that  time 
was  traffic  commissioner  and  commerce  counsel  for  various 


GEORGE  T.  BELL 

formerly  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 

Coal  Operators'  Association 

organizations  and  shippers  in  Missouri  River  cities.  He 
purposes  giving  special  attention  to  rate  and  car  supply 
matters  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in- 
come tax  matters  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
other  matters  before  the  various  governmental  departments. 
During  his  connection  with  the  association  its  member- 
ship practically  doubled,  while  cash  resources  of  the  organ- 
ization increased  more  than  1,000  per  cent.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  issuance  of  Service  Order  No.  18  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  provided  that 
a  railroad  must  purchase  a  n.iiie's  entire  output  for  six 
consecutive  months  before  it  would  be  permitted  to  assign 
more  than  its  pro-rata  share  of  cars  to  the  loading  mine 
without  counting  the  excess  cars  against  the  operation. 


N.  &  W.  to  Open  26,000  Acres  of  Coal  Land 
In  $18,000,000  Betterment  Plan 

IMPROVEMENTS  and  betterments  to  its  properties 
amounting  to  approximately  ijilS.OoO.OOO  are  being  made 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Westeni  R.R.  Tht  improvement  work 
as  mapped  out  calls  for  the  opening  of  2G,000  acres  of 
new  coal  land,  construction  of  more  freight  cars  and  the 
electrification  of  thi*  company's  coal  piers  at  Norfolk.  Elec- 
trification of  the  piers  is  expected  to  increase  their  capacity 
by  r>0  per  cent.  In  addition  the  company  is  designing  a 
trimming  machine  which  it  is  hoped  will  save  two-thirds 
of  the  labor  now  required  for  the  same  work. 

Additional  yard  tracks,  under  construction  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  |13 10,000.  ar<?  expected  greatly  to  expedite 
switching  and  delivery  of  coal  and  to  increase  the  rapacity 
of  the  torniinal.  Now  locomotives  and  improved  laboi*- 
saving  shop  tools  are  bciii^  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $1,265.- 
000,  and  superheaters  and   stokers  applied  to  locomotives. 


Additional  yard  tracks  and  engine  terminals  are  being 
constructed  at  Bristol,  Va.,  which  will  make  possible  a  100 
per  cent  increase  in  traffic  through  Bristol.  The  new  yard 
is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  all  trains  without  doubling 
over  and  also  will  result  in  economy  in  maintenance  of 
power. 

British  Columbia  Consumers  Demand  an 
Inquiry  Into  Coal  Prices 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  coal 
•lx.  to  the  consumer  in  British  Columbia,  where  there  is 
produced  annually  between  two  and  one-half  and  two  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  tons,  is  demanded  by  the  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Vancouver.  The  agitation  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  the  usual  ephemeral  character.  At  a  mass  meeting 
called  to  discuss  the  situation  a  large  crowd  was  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
who  is  repoi-ted  to  be  likely  to  receive  a  call  by  the  executive 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  other  prominent  persons. 
The  upshot  was  the  unanimous  passage  of  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  government  to  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  disclose  the  reason  why  coal  mined  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  Vancouver  should  cost  the  people  of  that  city 
about  $15  a  ton  delivered  to  their  homes.  The  Mining 
Bureau  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  is  understood  to 
have  undertaken  to  make  an  investigation,  and  there  is  a 
well  grounded  belief  that  the  government  will  take  official 
cognizance  of  the  discontent  of  the  consumers. 

A  section  of  the  press  has  been  diligent  in  the  collection 
and  the  publication  of  information  as  to  mining  and  delivery 
costs.  How  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  figures  .so  as- 
sembled and  circulated,  of  course,  is  problematical,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  reliable  knowledge  is  yet  available 
regarding  the  financial  situation  of  the  mine  operators  and 
the  coal  dealers.  The  statement  that  Vancouver  Island  coal 
may  be  bought  cheaper  in  the  City  of  Seattle  than  in  Van- 
couver, for  instance,  scarcely  appears  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  because  the  quotations  ordinarily  given  are  prices 
in  the  dealers'  bunkers  and  there  are  to  be  added  delivery 
charges,  which  vary  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
particular  residence   from   the   centre   of   the   city. 

Other  assertions  have  been  made  with  which  those  con- 
cerned in  the  production  and  the  distribution  of  the  fuel 
disagree,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  air  will  be  cleared 
until  the  government,  or  some  public  body,  probes  the  com- 
panies' affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dealers,  and  publishes 
the  results.  Certainly  that  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
avenue  open  either  to  force  down  an  unjust  exaction  for 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life  or  to  wipe  out  the  public's 
impression  that  the  consumer  is  being  villainously  robbed 
by  profiteers. 

The  Premier  of  the  Province  and  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
are  to  meet  a  committee  of  Vancouver  citizens  in  a  few 
days  to  discuss  the  matter  and  its  is  possible  that  the  out- 
come will  be  the  institution  of  a  public  inquiry. 

The  residents  of  the  coast  cities  of  British  Columbia  are 
not  alone  in  their  concern  over  the  price  of  fuel,  for  there 
is  deep  feeling  in  the  Kootenays  on  the  same  question,  as 
is  manifested  by  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Nelson 
Board  of  Trade  for  submission  to  the  approaching  conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade.  The  latter  body 
will  be  asked  by  the  Nelson  organization  to  endoi'se  a  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  under- 
taking, through  that  government's  Fuel  Controller  in  this 
Province  and  in  Alberta,  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  coal  and  coke.  It  also  is  to  be  urged  that 
the  controller  be  empowered  to  investigate  the  cost  of  living 
in  coal  towns  and  that  a  public  representative  be  appointed 
to  participate  in   the   inquiry. 


COAL  AGE  INDEX 
The  indexes  to  Coal  Age  are  fujviished  free  to  all  who 
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NEITHER  shippers  nor  buyers  are  taking  interest 
in  the  current  soft  coal  market.  Demand  for 
coal  is  almost  nil,  and  "no  market"  is  the  ruling 
cause  for  closed  mines.  Reports  for  the  week  of  Jan.  29 
show  production  of  soft  coal  at  8,525,000  net  tons,  com- 
pared with  more  than  nine  million  the  preceding  week. 
A  further  drop  occurred  in  the  week  of  Feb.  5. 

Demand  is  lifeless  because  stocks  are  good  and  con- 
.sumption  is  light.  Shippers  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  general  improvement  can  be  expected  until 
these  stocks  are  burned  up.  The  steel  industry  is  feel- 
ing a  slight  stirring  of  new  interest,  for  while  the 
corporation  is  slowing  up,  independents  are  taking  on 
some  new  business,  and  it  is  the  independents  that  buy 
coal.  Until  they  better  their  present  operating  level  of 
30  per  cent  there  is  slight  hope  for  material  stiffening 
of  coal  prices. 

Railroad  Business  Slumps;  Coal  Needs  Remain 

Railroads  are  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  a 
tremendous  slump  in  traffic  without  corresponding  de- 
crease— as  far  as  many  Eastern  roads  are  concerned — 
in  coal  requirements.  This  comes  about  from  the  fact 
that  such  traffic  as  is  offered  comes  East,  and  in  the 
absence  of  westbound  freight  the  empty  car  movement 
West  must  be  maintained.     The  roads  are  holding  con- 


siderable coal  on  wheels  but  have  largely  stopped  taking 
more  than  the  barest  necessities  on  their  contracts. 

Coal  is  being  consumed,  of  course,  probably  in  excess 
of  9,000,000  tons  a  week,  or  in  amount  greater  than 
present  production. 

Spot  prices  are  significant  only  of  the  dullness  of  the 
market.  Such  contracts  as  are  being  made  are  above 
the  spot  market  levels  quoted  by  Coal  Age.  One  com- 
pany after  another  is  closing  mines  down  to  one  day 
a  week  operation.  Contracts  are  being  filled  and  that 
is  about  all  that  is  moving.  The  hopeful  attitude  with 
which  shippers  to  the  Lakes  are  preparing  to  open  that 
outlet  at  the  unprecedented  date  of  March  15  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  desperation  of  the  field  conditions. 

Independents  Find  Premium  Prices  Scarce 

Anthracite  production  is  holding  up  despite  the  warm 
weather,  largely  because  of  the  actual  shortage  with 
which  the  winter  was  begun  through  last  summer's 
strikes.  Domestic  sizes  are  quickly  absorbed,  although 
independents  are  not  easily  obtaining  such  high  pre- 
miums for  their  coal.  Company  prices  remain  un- 
changed. The  lack  of  demand  for  egg  coal  forced  the 
independent  price  below  last  week's  figures.  Coal  men 
see  in  this  a  bettered  condition  among  consumers,  result- 
ing  in   more  critical  buying.     Steam  sizes  are  moved 
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with  increasing  difficulty.  Many  producers  are  forced 
to  stock  heavily  and  salesmen  are  again  actually  seeking 
steam  business  at  somewhat  reduced  prices. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  continued  to  decline  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  29.  The  Geological  Survey  reports  a  total  output 
of  8,525,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  673,000  tons,  or  7.3 
per  cent  when  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  Average 
production  per  working  day  has  been  steadily  falling  since 
the  middle  of  December  and  now  parallels  that  of  early 
1919.  The  present  situation,  that  of  warm  weather  and 
industrial  inactivity,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
period  following  the  Armistice.  Loadings  during  the  early 
part  of  the  next  period  (Jan.  3  to  Feb.  5)  declined  still 
further,  indicating  a  drop  of  perhaps  6  per  cent. 

The  output  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachians  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Present  production  is  but  80  per  cent  of  the  1920  average 
and  is  being  lowered  still  further. 

"Coal  Age"  Index  Indicates  Better  Market  Tone 

Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  declined  to  102  during 
the  past  week,  a  drop  of  only  one  point,  indicating  a  dis- 
tinctly better  tone  to  the  market.  Prices  now  average  but 
2  per  cent  above  the  average  government  price  established 
during  the  war,  despite  the  advanced  production  costs 
since  those  prices  were  established.  The  course  of  this 
index,  based  on  spot  quotations  for  all  important  coals, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS   COAL 

Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 

. 1921 .       . 1920 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date  a 

Jan.  156 9,936,000     441,939,000     11,507,000     376,411,000 

Daily  average 1,656,000  1,819.000       1,918,000  1,550,000 

Jan.  226 9,198,000     451,137,000     10,464,000     386,875,000 

Daily  average 1,533,000  1,812,000       1,744,000         1,554,000 

Jan.  29c 8,525,000     459,662,000     10,594,000     397,469,000 

Daily  average 1,421,000         1,803,000       1,766,000         1,559,000 

(a)  Less  two  days'  production  during  first  week  in  April  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report, 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 


-1921- 


1920- 


Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

to  Date  Week  to  Date  a 

71,814,000  1,847,000  73,913,000 

73,633,000  1,757,000  75,670.000 

75,631,000  1,839,000  77,509,000 

(a)  Less  two  days'  production  during  first  week  of  April,  to  equalize 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (6)  Revised  from 
last  report. 


Week 

Jan.  156 1,895,000 

Jan.  22 1,819,000 

Jan.  29 1,998,000 


BEEHIVE   COKE 


Week  Ended 

Jan. 29a   Jan. 226    Jan. 31       1921 
1921      1921      1920     to  Date 


1920(- 
toJDate 


249,000        258,000        474,000         1,043,000        1,784,000 

(o)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  two  days 
production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days  covered 
for  the  two  years. 


Spot  prices  changed  but  little  during  the  week.  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  fast  returning  to  a  normal  state  wherein 
a  very  small  difference  in  quotations  makes  a  sale,  due  to 
extreme  competition  of  good  coals.  Producers  of  poorer 
grades  have  been  forced  to  cease  or  are  selling  at  a  loss, 
as  buyers  are  now  able  to  "pick  and  choose,"  and  are  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  quality  before  closing  a  sale. 
An  influence  in  steadying  the  downward  trend  of  prices 
is  the  curtailment  program  adopted  by  producers.  The  far- 
seeing  operator  is  now  refusing  to  mine  unsold  coal  and  is 
not  taking  orders  unless  the  price  is  at  least  equal  to 
production  cost. 

Awakened  interest  is  noted  on  the  part  of  contract 
buyers,  as  production  lags  behind  consumption.  While,  as 
a  rule,  reserves  are  sufficient  to  last  large  industries  for 
some  time,  owing  to  curtailed  operation,  consumers  are 
feeling  out  the  coal  man  on  his  ideas  of  contract  prices  for 
the  new  year.  A  wide  difference  exists  between  buyers' 
and  sellers'  ideas,  and  the  producer  is  generally  refusing 
to  negotiate  any  agreement  based  on  current  market  fig- 


Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal— Net  Tons,  F.O.B.  Mines 


Conl  Market  Quoted 
Low-VoliitUc,  Kastern 

PcHiahontas  mine  run .  .  .  Colunibuc 

I'ooiihoiitivH  lump Columbui- 

I'ornhontii."  mine  run.  .  .  Chicago 

I'ooiihontaM  lump Chicago 

I'oeahonttt.H  mine  run.  .  Hoston* 

Pool  1 New  York 

Tool  I Philndolptiia.. . . 

Tool  1 , Hiiltimorc 

( 'IcurlieH.')  mine  run.  .  .  lto.-<ton 

S<mirrHot!<  mine  run Hofton 

I'ool^'  10.  11 New  York 

1'ooIh  10,  II Baltimore 

Pools  10,  II Philadelphia.. . . 

Pool  18 New  York 

Pool  18 Philmlclphia.... 

Pool  18 Hiiltimorc 

Illtfh-Vohitilc,  Eii.storn 

I'itt.Mlnirnh  mine  run. . .  .  I'ilt^^liu'  .j[h 

I'ittsburgh  sc'd.  gof Pilt.'*l)urgh 

K'limwha  mine  run Columbus 

Kiiiiawha  lump Colvimhus 

Hocking  mmo  run Columlius 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Pit  ts.  No   8  mine  run. . .  Clcvo1nn<l 


Gov't    Jan.  6,   Feb.  I. 
Price        1921       1921 


$2.35 
?  60 
2  35 
2  60 


$4  80 


35 
35 
35 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


35 
35 
70 
95 
50 


25 
70 
50 
70 


$3,75 
6.25 


75 
25 
00 


♦75   3  75 


2.75 
2.35 


60 
25 
35 
35 
45 
60 

40 
25 


60 
15 
75 
65 
50 
50 
75 


60 
25 
75 
55 
75 
80 
80 
10 
15 
10 


2  50 

3  25     « 


35 
80 
40 
85 
50 


Feb.  8, 
1921t 

$4.00 

e.oo 

l.Ti 

^ .  90 
S  50 

■i.50 
3.50 

ass 

.25(0)3.25 
76(oH. 00 

e  so 

S.60 
S.i5 
2.10 

sod 


2  50 

76(>iiS  00 

2  40 

«..w 

3.85 
25®  2. 75 


Coal 


Market  Quoted 


Gov't 
Price 


Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland $2  60 


Pool  34  (54,  64) Philadelphia. 

Pool  34  (54.  64> New  York. 

Pool  34  (54.  64) Baltimore. 

Midwest 

Franklin,  III.,  mine  run.  Chicago   .  . 

Franklin,  III.,  lump Chicago   .  . 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . .  Chicago.  .  . 

Central  III.,  lump Chicago.  .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  mine  run.  Chicago.  .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  lump.  .  .  .  Chicago.  .  . 

Ind.  5t.h  Vein,  mine  run.  Chicago.  .  . 

Ind.  5th  Vein.  lump.  .  .  .  Chicago.  .  . 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis. . 

Standard  lump St.  Louis. . 

West  Ky.,  mine  run ....  Louisville. . 

West  Ky.,  lump Louisville. 


50 
50 
50 


35 

55 

35 

55 

35 

55 

35 

55 

2.35 

2  55 

2.35 

2.60 


Jan.  6, 
1921 

$3.90 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 


3.00 


Feb.  I, 
1921 

$3  75 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


25 
50 
75 
75 
25 
50 
85 
30 
50 
60 
50 


75 
80 
15 
15 
15 
35 
15 
10 


2  00 
2.35 
2.50 
3.95 


Feb.  8. 

I92lt 

3  50(a4  00 

2.25 

t.l6 

its 


2  25@3.25 

3  50^4.15 

1  80(*2.50 
2.50(<£3.75 
1.85^)2.50 

2  50^4.15 
1.80(<?i2.50 
S  iO(<i'!i.l'^ 

2  00 
2  SO 
2  35(<i2  75 
S  S5<^i.00 


South 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham 2.45  3   25  3  00  t.96@X0O 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham 2.75  3  75  3  50  3.50 

S.  K.  Kv.  mine  run Louisville 3  00  3  00  2.70  2.70 

8.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3.25  5  25  5.00  i.SB@5  00 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

t  .\dvancc  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declmes  in  italic*. 
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ures.  At  the  same  time  some  wholesalers  have  accepted 
contracts  at  low  figures,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
buying  up  distress  coal  to  fill. 

The  industrial  situation  has  improved  slightly.  Textiles 
are  resuming  operations,  as  are  some  steel  interests.  An 
early  start  of  the  Lake  season  is  scheduled;  in  fact,  ship- 
ments to  lower  ports  have  already  been  started  to  boats 
tied  up  for  the  winter.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
eflfect  of  this  will  be  felt  in  a  revived  spot  demand,  but 
the  coal  man  is  seeing  a  rift  in  the  clouds  of  depression 
and  is  decidedly  optimistic  of  what  the  next  few  months 
hold  in  store  for  the  industry. 

TIDEWATER 

Conditions  at  the  piers  have  improved.  Accumulations 
at  Tide  have  been  cleared  up  partly  at  least,  and  the  rigid 
curtailment  of  production  in  the  Pocahontas  and  high- 
volatile  fields  is  having  the  same  effect  as  the  Inland  mar- 
kets— fewer  sales  at  ruinous  figures  are  being  closed.  Little 
new  overseas  business  is  being  done  and  while  reports  are 
that  there  will  be  a  good  market  abroad  for  American 
coals  later  on  they  also  indicate  that  France,  Italy  and 
Spain  are  well  stocked  and  it  will  take  some  time  for  this 
to  be  worked  off.  Dull  markets  and  low  prices  have  driven 
from  this  field  many  export  concerns  which  engaged  in 
business  during  the  period  of  greater  activity. 


ANTHRACITE 

A  sharp  increase  in  anthracif"  pro'iuction  marked  the 
week  ended  Jan.  29.  According  to  th .  Geolo^cal  Survey 
the  output  is  estimated  at  1^8,000  net  tons,  or  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  week  of  179,000  tons.  There  is 
now  plenty  of  hard  coal  to  meet  all  immediate  demands 
and  the  market  for  the  rest  of  the  season  will  depend 
entirely  on  weather  conditions.  Indepcrrif^nt  producers 
are  not  having  the  former  heavy  call.  With  the  better 
movement  of  company  coal,  dealers  are  loath  to  pay  the 
premiums  asked  by  independents,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
operators  are  quoting  as  low  as  $9.25;  the  usual  range  last 
week,  however,  was  $10@$10.50.  Steam  sizes  are  slow. 
Buckwheat  was  quoted  $3@$3.75;  rice,  $2.20(S$.3,  and  bar- 
ley, $1@$1..50,  f.o.b.  mines,  New  York  market  quotations. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  declined  to  249,000  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  29,  as  compared  with  258,000 
the  week  preceding.  The  spot  Connellsville  market  is 
$4.50@$5  for  furnace  and  $6@$6.50  for  foundry. 

The  majority  of  merchant  coke  producers  have  closed 
and  are  simply  waiting  for  favorable  developments.  Some 
improvement  has  been  noticed  in  the  last  few  days  and  a 
few  operators  have  obtained  sufficient  orders  to  enable  100 
per  cent  operation  throughout  February. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Pause  in  Downward  Price  Trend — Less 
"Distress"  Coal  —  Contract  Quotations 
Being  Revised  —  Hampton  Roads  Mar- 
ket in  Better  Shape. 

Bituminous — There  is  a  distinct  pause 
in  the  downward  trend  of  prices.  A 
succession  of  sad  experience  by  opera- 
tors who  felt  that  coal  could  be  forced 
on  the  market  "at  a  price"  has  now 
supplied  the  needed  corrective  in  most 
cases.  An  increasing  number  of  pro- 
ducers are  keeping  coal  in  the  ground 
except  where  they  have  valid  business 
on  which  the  coal  can  legitimately  go 
forward.  So-called  "distress  coal"  of 
Navy  acceptable  grade  has  been  sold 
within  a  few  days  at  prices  well  down 
to  $3  per  gross  ton  at  the  mines,  but 
it  now  seems  unlikely  that  such  figures 
will  be  duplicated  during  February. 

Certainly  there  is  much  less  distress 
coal  than  was  offering  a  week  ago.  The 
railroads  benefited  to  an  extent  by 
corralling  cars  that  were  waiting  con- 
signment, but  most  of  the  Eastern  car- 
riers had  accumulated  such  heavy  re- 
serves before  the  market  weakened  that 
they  have  been  in  no  position  to  pile  up 
tuel.  Sales  agents  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  it  does  no  good  to  pester 
consumers  with  low  prices  when  the 
latter  are  in  no  position  to  take  on  coal. 

In  all  the  bituminous  districts  there 
are  large  operations  now  being  worked 
only  on  part  time,  varying  from  one  to 
three  days  per  week.  In  this  way  only 
can   the   Volume   of   coal    pressing   for 


disposition  be  reduced  and  it  is  a  good 
sign  when  producers  are  able  to  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  It  would  be 
no  proper  part  of  a  policy  of  recon- 
struction so  to  depress  prices  that  labor 
must  take  an  old-time  $2@$3  a  day 
wage.  It  is  far  better  to  trim  supply 
to  the  current  demand  and  make  possi- 
ble reasonable  pay  for  mine-workers 
and  others  who  depend  upon  the  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihood. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  market  al- 
ready shows  a  somewhat  steadier  situa- 
tion. The  visible  surplus  is  gradually 
being  moved.  High-volatiles  are  much 
less  in  evidence.  Prices  therefore  are 
less  soft  than  a  week  ago  and  "rumors" 
are  more  difficult  to  verify.  The  range 
today  on  Pocahontas  and  New  River, 
Pools  1  and  2,  is  reported  $6.25@$6.75 
per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  vessel  at  Norfolk 
or  Newport  News.  On  cars  Boston  for 
inland  delivery  the  same  grades  have 
been  quoted  at  $8.50. 

Correction  should  be  made  of  a 
rumored  price  mentioned  in  our  report 
last  week.  The  $5.40  sale  of  Pocahontas 
or  New  River  was  in  error  so  far  as 
we  intimated  the  coal  to  be  mine  run. 
It  was  in  fact  Pool  3,  Pocahontas  or 
New  River  slack. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 

Cambrias  and 
Clearfields  Soinen<ot.s 

F.o.b.  mines,  per  net 

ton $2.25@$3.2S     $2.75e^.$4  00 

Fob.       Philadelphia, 

■per  gross  ton 5.20®  6.30       5  75@  6. 15 

Fo.b.  New  York,  per 
gross  ton 5.75®  6.85       6.35®  6.80 

Anthracite  —  Receipts  of  domestic 
sizes  continue  to  drag  both  all-rail  and 
by  water.     Output  is  better,  but  it  is 


amazing  to  see  the  extent  to  which  de- 
mand is  maintained  all  over  the  East- 
ern half  of  the  country.  New  England 
has  had  almost  nothing  that  resembles 
winter  weather,  but  retail  trade,  while 
light,  is  continuous  and  readily  absorbs 
current   shipments. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Receipts  Improving  —  Inde- 
pendent Quotations  Easier  —  Steam 
Coals  Are  a  Drug  —  Bituyninaus  De- 
mand Slow — Contract  Market  Inactive. 

Anthracite — Conditions  are  slowly 
improving.  Company  domestic  sizes 
are  coming  forward  in  larger  volume 
which  nieans  that  th?  demand  for  in- 
dependent coals  will  slow  down.  From 
now  on  demand  will  depend  entirely  on 
weather  conditions. 

Independent  producers  are  not  having 
the  heavy  call  that  prevailed  a  couple 
of  weeks  back.  With  consumers  eas- 
ier and  the  movement  of  company  coals 
larger,  dealers  are  gnoring  the  inde- 
pendent product,  which  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  largest  producers,  is  be- 
ing quoted  higher  than  the  75c.  differ- 
ential above  the  company  schedule. 

Some  of  the  smaller  operators  are 
having  difficulty  in  finding  a  market 
and  are  quoting  as  low  as  $9.25,  but 
from  $10@$10.50  seems  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary quotation. 

Movement  of  steam  sizes  is  slow  and 
they  are  accumulating  rapidly.  Be- 
cause of  the  easiness  of  quotations  for 
independent  steam  coals  the  companies 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  stock  some 
supplies.  There  is  a  report  current 
here  that  some  of  the  con. panics  are 
considering  the  advisibility  of  chanc 
ing  the  sizing  of  steam  coals.  Because 
of  the  cheapness  of  bituminous,  sales 
agents  are  finding  it  difficult  to  move 
these  coals  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  stocks  down. 
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Buckwheat  was  quoted  $3@$3.75  at 
the  mines;  rice,  $2.20@$3  and  barley 
$1@$1.50.  Some  stray  lots  of  barley 
have  been  sold  less  than  $1.  In  this 
harbor  loaded  boats  of  buckwheat  were 
quoted  $6@$6.25;  rice  $4(S)$4.50  and 
barley  $3@$4. 

Bituminous — Due  to  less  coal  coming 
to  this  market  conditions  show  some 
slight  improvement.  Accumulations  at 
the  piers  have  been  partially  cleared  up. 

The  trade  believes  the  bottom  has 
been  reached.  Inquiries  are  increasing 
and  while  actual  sales  may  be  slow  the 
feeling  is  that  orders  will  soon  begin 
to  come  in.  In  the  meantime  most  pro- 
ducers are  not  forcing  their  coals  upon 
the  market,  because  of  the  chance  that 
it  would  bring  less  than  the  cost  of 
mining. 

With  quotations  for  the  various 
grades  at  their  present  level  there  is 
not  much  incentive  for  making  contracts 
and  because  of  this  the  closing  of  con- 
tracts for  the  new  coal  year  has  not 
been  as  active  as  it  should  be. 

Suspension  of  factories  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  railroad  activities  is  clos- 
ing a  big  outlet  and  although  there  are 
many  mines  idle  sufficient  coal  is  being 
mined  to  meet  all  requirements.  There 
is  little  demand  for  the  poorer  grades 
with  quotations  for  the  better  coals 
at  their  present  level.  Mine  quotations 
are  about  on  the  same  basis  as  last 
week. 

In  this  harbor  quotations  range  about 
as  follows:  Pool  9,  $6.15@$6.50;  Pool 
10,  $5.75@$6;  Pool  11,  $5.25@$5.50  and 
Pool  71,  $6.35@$6.75. 

PHILADELPHIA 

More  Favorable  Weather  Increases  An- 
thracite Buying — Deliveries  Improve — 
Steam  Sizes  Dull  and  Prices  Cut — Bi- 
tuminous Quiet — Some  Signs  of  Indtis- 
trial  Improvement. 

Anthracite — Demand  has  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  weather  a 
trifle  more  wintry.  Every  dealer  was 
kept  busy  last  week  if  he  had  sufficient 
coal.  There  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  tonnage  received. 

February  started  without  any  of  the 
big  companies  increasing  circular  prices 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  trade  would 
run  right  up  to  spring  on  current  cir- 
cular. Independents  with  top  figures 
are  finding  it  harder  every  day  to  main- 
tain their  prices  and  we  have  heard 
rumors    of    slight   curtailments.     Very 

ttlo  of  the  family  size  coal  has  been 
oought  at  the  top  price  of  $10.50.  With 
the  ilcniand  for  egg  decreasing  this  is 
the  size  that  some  shippers  are  quietly 
shading.  IVa  is  even  more  difficult  tn 
market. 

For  the  past  few  years  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  the  retailers  revive  the 
old  .story  about  a  change  in  sizes  and 
express  the  wish  for  two  sizes  only. 
This  would  relieve  them  of  the  consUint 
criticism  of  their  customers  about  the 
excess  of  small  stuff  in  chestnut,  and 
theii*  objection  to  take  pea  on  the  same 
account. 

Sti'am  sizes  have  in  no  n\anner  im- 
proved and  even  buckwheat  is  caus- 
ing many  anxious  moments.  The  larger 


companies  occasionally  have  their  sales- 
men on  the  street  in  their  endeavor  to 
get  new  trade  and  also  to  urge  regular 
users  to  take  in  more  for  storage. 
Rumors  are  abroad  that  the  companies 
are  cutting  the  price  of  their  steam 
coals  in  order  to  avoid  storing,  the 
claim  being  that  buckwheat  can  be  had 
at  $3.25  at  mines,  rice  $2.25  and  barley 
$1.25. 

Bituminous — The  trade  is  quiet,  and 
some  big  producers  do  not  expect  to 
see  any  decided  change  for  six  weeks 
to  come.  However,  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease in  working  time  of  the  various 
industries.  The  textile  trade  is  making 
better  time  and  there  are  reports  of 
some  business  stirring  in  the  iron  trade. 
Despite  this,  buyers  are  slow  to  add  to 
their  stocks,  which  are  still  heavy. 
There  is  hardly  a  plant  of  any  import- 
ance that  does  not  have  enough  fuel  to 
run  until  April  1  and  even  beyond. 

Prices  for  spot  coal  are  inclined  to 
run  a  wide  range.  As  to  Pool  18  we 
have  heard  of  no  quotations  whatever 
and  the  consumer  generally  does  not 
want  this  grade  any  longer.  We  know 
of  at  least  one  good  house  who  declines 
to  handle  even  Pool  11,  feeling  that  the 
interests  of  the  trade  are  best  served 
at  this  time  by  pushing  only  the  better 
coals.  Quotations  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Review,  pp.  291-2. 

The  consumer  still  inquires  for  con- 
tract prices,  but  the  market  is  almost 
devoid  of  quotations  for  such  business. 
The  consumer  insists  on  comparing 
them  with  current  spot  prices.  As  the 
producer  grows  more  firm  in  objection 
to  this  there  is  expected  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  increase  in  buying  on  the 
spot  market. 

Coke — Some  of  the  iron  plants  are 
making  better  time,  although  buying  is 
extremely  moderate.  Quotations  still 
range  $6@$6:50  on  foundry  and  $4.25@ 
$5  on  furnace. 


BALTIMORE 

Prices  Shade  Down  Despite  Belief  TJiat 
Bottom  Had  Been  Reached  —  Exports 
Are  Still  Falling  Off— Plenty  of  Hard 
Coal. 

Bituminous — Price  of  both  steam  and 
gas  has  shaded  a  bit  lower;  notwith- 
standing the  belief  that  the  bottom  had 
already  been  reached.  The  decline  was 
not  so  much  in  the  bulk  sales  that  set 
the  average  market,  as  in  some  of  the 
individual  break-aways  in  which  there 
were  sales  at  from  25  to  50c.  below 
the  general  standard.  Thus,  while  best 
steam  coals  were  selling  generally  $2.75 
@$8  there  were  a  few  sales  noted  down 
to  $2.50.  Poorer  coals  were  offering 
as  low  as  $2.  Best  gas  coals  were 
bringing  around  $2.75.  Mine  run  gas 
wont  begging  in  many  cases  $2@$2.15. 
Some  of  this  class  coal  caught  in  a 
jam  with  no  demand  was  said  to  have 
been  offered  free  to  the  B.  &  O.  and 
to  have  been  declined  because  the  road 
had  no  place  to  put  it. 

Still  moro  mines  closed  in  the  past 
week,  among  these  being  some  of  the 
Bethlehrm  Steel  Co.  chain  which  were 
over-supplying  that  company  and  then 
found  it  impossible  to  advantageously 


market  the  surplus  on  the  outside.  The 
export  situation  is  less  satisfactory. 
The  entire  export  cargo  movement  for 
January  was  154,676  tons  with  19,567 
tons  additional  taken  as  bunker.  While 
reports  from  the  other  side  are  that 
there  will  be  a  good  field  for  American 
coal  later,  they  also  indicate  that  at 
present  France,  Italy  and  Spain  are 
well  stocked. 

Anthracite — There  is  now  plenty  of 
hard  coal  to  supply  immediate  demands, 
especially  as  there  is  a  new  spell  of 
"spring  weather"  to  further  cut  down 
consumption.  Stocks  in  yards  are 
growing.  This  growth  has  been  made 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
here  in  January  of  1,125  cars  were 
nearly  600  cars  less  than  those  to 
arrive  in  December  and  over  200  less 
than  the  November  receipts. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Market  Dullest  Ever — Coal 
on  Track  at  Yard  Centers  —  Larger 
Supply  of  Anthracite  —  Coke  Does  Not 
Move. 

Bituminous — Less  is  doing  in  the 
trade  than  at  any  time  in  late  years. 
Consumers  do  not  see  any  industrial  im- 
provement and  do  not  care  to  buy  till 
some  stir  is  in  sight.  Prices  are  at  the 
bottom  and  as  soon  as  there  is  failure 
to  obtain  them  the  mines  shut  down. 
Some  quite  wide  districts  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  are  all  idle  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  no  district  is  working  more 
than  half  time. 

The  consumer  is  buying  just  what 
coal  he  pleases  and  about  at  his  own 
price.  A  few  small  contracts  are  re- 
ported, now  and  then  one  being  made- 
at  $4,  but  most  of  them  will  not  pay  as 
much. 

Bituminous  quotations  are  about 
what  they  were,  $3.25@$3.50  for  Youg- 
hiogheny  gas,  $3(5)$3.25  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  lump,  $2.75@$3  for  mine  run 
and  $2.25@$2.50  for  slack,  adding  $2.51 
freight  from  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  dis- 
tricts and  $2.36  from  Allegheny  Valley. 

Anthracite — The  situation  slowly  im- 
proves. January  coal  consumption  was 
light.  Most  of  the  demand  now  is  from 
families  who  seldom  buy  more  than  a 
load  at  a  time,  so  that  they  are  con- 
tinually on  the  market.  Mine  output 
is  ahead  of  last  year  and  will  probably 
be  good  for  the  rest  of  the  cold  weather. 
The  Canadian  demand  is  not  as  heavy  as 
it  was  and  it  will  take  only  a  few  fore- 
runners of  spring  to  weaken  the  gen- 
eral demand. 

Small  sizes  of  anthracite  are  very 
cheap.  Bituminous  jobbers  report  that 
they  can  get  screenings  for  25c.  a  ton 
and  all  steam  sizes  in  proportion.  The 
independent  premium  holds  out  well, 
operators  still  asking  $10.25  for  fur- 
nace and  $10.50  for  stove  at  the  mine, 
as  against  about  $8.50  circular.  As  a 
rule  the  trade  here  refuses  to  pay  this 
and  if  the  present  improvement  in  the 
supply  goes  on  there  will  soon  be  no 
premiums  possible. 

Lake  trestles  are  receiving  their  usual 
repairs  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  next 
season's  trade,  but  it  will  be  close  to 
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the  openinj;  of  navigation  before  any 
coal  will  be  ready  to  load.  Meantime 
the  Northwest  supply  is  not  large  and 
may  all  be  gone  before  May. 

Coke — Demand  does  not  improve  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  many  ovens  are 
still  shut  down  the  local  trade  would 
get  next  to  no  business.  Jobbers  usually 
report  that  they  are  able  to  get  quota- 
tions a  little  under  the  regularly  quoted 
prices,  but  even  this  does  not  bring- 
much  trade.  Connellsville  72-hour  foun- 
dry is  $7,  furnace  is  $5.50,  off-grades 
and  stock  are  $4.75  and  domestic  sizes 
$6.50. 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Eastern  Soft  Coal  Prices  Shade — Mar- 
ket Dull  and  Listless,  but  Early  Iv;- 
provement  Seen. 

February  brought  the  expected  cut 
in  Eastern  soft  coal  prices.  Pittsburgh, 
Hocking,  Youghiogheny  and  West  Vir- 
ginia coals  are  down  $1  and  Pocahontas 
$2.75.  Pittsburgh  screened  now  sells 
at  $9.75,  pile  run  $9.25  and  screenings 
$8.  West  Virginia  screened  is  $10,  pile 
run  $9.50  and  screenings  $8.  Poca- 
hontas screened  is  $13.50,  mine  run 
$9.75  and  screenings  $8.25. 

Anthracite  remains  unchanged.  Chest- 
nut and  stove  sizes  are  not  to  be  had. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  is  offered 
freely  at  prices  ranging  $8(a)$ll.  The 
market  continues  dull  and  listless  in 
the  absence  of  wintry  weather.  The 
outward  movement  is  about  as  slow  as 
the  local  demand.  There  is  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  industrial  situation, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  plants 
■will  be  operating  at   100   per  cent. 

The  car  situation  is  good  and 
nobody  in  the  interior  will  want  for 
fuel  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
unless  there  should  be  a  prolonged 
snow  blockade  during  February  or 
March.  The  United  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 
secured  the  contract  for  the  delivery 
of  approximately  30,000  tons  to  munic- 
ipal institutions  at  Milwaukee.  Prices 
range  $6.98@$9.98,  based  on  heat  unit 
content.  The  city  has  been  paying  as 
high  as  $12  in  the  open  market  since 
July  1. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Continued  Inactive  Market  —  Prices 
Dropping  Steadily — Interest  in  Rail 
Wage  Controversy. 

In  its  present  state  the  market 
greatly  resembles  the  function  of  "sit- 
ting up  with  the  corpse."  There  is  not 
a  sign  of  life  in  business,  and  what 
orders  are  placed  at  this  time  are  under 
protest,  either  mental  or  expressed. 
People  will  not  buy  any  commodity 
under  present  conditions  until  they 
have  to,  and  then  only  if  they  can  get 
it  at  a  cut  price.  Where  conditions, 
such  as  exist  in  the  coal  business,  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  the  reductions 
they  expect,  they  do  the  best  they  can 


on    such    business   as   they    must    p'atc. 

Local  markets  are  dropping  steadily, 
not  always  directly  but  easing  off  from 
one  time  to  another.  The  buyer  is 
supreme.  He  can  choose  and  pick,  can 
get  service  from  anyone,  and  may  select 
the  grade  which  pleases  him  and  then 
drive  a  bargain  to  his  heart's  content. 
It  has  been  many  a  long  day  since  the 
buyer  has  had  anything  to  say  except 
to  petition  humbly  to  be  allowed  to  book 
an  order  in  blank  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  reached  for  de- 
livery before  the  German  war  debt  was 
extinguished.  From  being  one  of  the 
mute  inglorious  proletariat  he  has  be- 
come the  patrician  to  whom  all  honor 
is  paid. 

But  the  new  coal  season  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  real  market,  when  buyer  and 
seller  will  get  together  with  an  old- 
fashioned  dickering  party,  instead  of  a 
sort  of  civil  service  explanation  in  which 
the  party  of  the  second  part  gives  his 
history,  his  hopes  and  his  promises  of 
performances,  and  then  waits  indefi- 
nitely to  hear  from  it  all. 

If  jobbers  hold  to  their  threats  made 
when  they  were  held  so  close  last  sea- 
son, they  will  endeavor  to  tie  in  strin- 
gent promises  with  the  mining  com- 
panies in  their  contracts  this  time. 
Last  spring  the  producers  had  full 
swing  and  they  certainly  swung  well  and 
far.  Will  they  be  "poor  sports"  if  the 
other  fellows  operate  the  merry-go- 
round  when  they  get  hold  of  the  engi- 
neer's throttle?  There  is  no  doubt  the 
example  set  last  season  will  result  in 
some  demands  never  before  made. 

There  is  constant  agitation  in  certain 
circles  for  a  reduction  in  freight  costs 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  made  too 
high.  Coal  is  often  named  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  unwisdom  of  the  extreme 
freights.  If  there  shall  be  any  out- 
come in  the  move  to  reduce  rail  wages, 
it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  a  de- 
mand for  a  re-adjustment  of  coal 
freights. 


Inland  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Production   Greatly   Curtailed  —  Prices 

Fairly  Steady — Scree^iings  .Accumulate 
— Buyers  Show  Interest  in  Contracts. 

During  the  past  ten  days  there  has 
not  been  much  change  in  the  market. 
In  larger  numbers  than  before,  mines 
are  closing  down  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
and  will  undoubtedly  stay  closed  until 
conditions  are  veiy  much  better.  Even 
now,  production  in  the  Middle  West  has 
fallen  considerably  below  consumption. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  unsea- 
sonably mild  and  big  producers  in 
southern  Illinois  are  meeting  with  a 
little  more  difficulty  in  moving  domestic 
sizes.  Early  in  December  a  number  of 
Illinois  :ind  Indiana  operatoi-s  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
store  their  coal  near  the  mines  rather 
than  send  it  to  a  market  already  badly 
demoralized.     .\s    a    result    there    are 


huge  .-storage  piles  of  .<<treeniii|f»  in  the 
various    mining'    f  fnt<rs.      H'  a 

number  of  mini  ~  tia.  •    n-ache-  xnit 

of  their  storage  capacity  and  are  now 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  clos- 
ing or  .sending  the  coal  to  market  to  be 
sold  at  a  loss.  The  wise  ones  are  clos- 
ing their  mines. 

The  buying  public  is  slowly  but 
.-urely  beginning  to  .show  signs  of  an 
awakening.  Sales.Tnen  report  that  gen- 
eral conditions  sh()W  improvement. 
Whether  this  little  improvement  is 
merely  a  small  flurry  or  the  first  step 
toward  a  general  betterment  of  con- 
ditions remains  to  be  seen.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  those  who  buy  coal  in 
large  quantities  are  circularizing  the 
trade  in  an  endeavor  to  get  contract 
quotations  on  their  coal  requirements. 
Few  operators  have  been  found  who  will 
quote  a  contract  price  on  today's 
market.  The  wholesalers  however,  are 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  in  doing  so. 
trust  to  their  ability  to  get  some  opera- 
tor in  financial  straits  to  supply  the 
tonnage  required.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  is  a  decided  movement  on 
foot  among  the  more  powerful  opera- 
tors in  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  eliminate 
the  jobber. 

Eastern  operators  are  still  continuing 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force 
their  coal  on  the  Middle  West  trade. 
Coal  has  been  moving  forward  on  con- 
signment and  as  the  public  is  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  buy  Eastern  coal  on 
account  of  the  high  freight  rate  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  already 
have  large  tonnages  on  hand,  whole 
train  loads  of  coal  are  drawing  demur- 
rage and  low  prices  are  being  quoted. 
Pocahontas  and  New  River,  as  well  as 
high-grade  splint  coals,  may  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  the  better  grade 
Illinois  lump  and  egg  coals;  a  situation 
that  is  far  from  normal.  Current  quo- 
tations are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view,  pp.   291-2. 


CHICAGO 

Industrial  Situation  Still  Unimproved 
— Steam  Trade  Lags — Domestic  Buying 
Slightly  Better. 

On  account  of  the  continued  mild 
weather  but  few  orders  were  placed 
during  the  past  week.  Retailers  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  taking  care 
of  the  coal  that  is  shipped  to  them  on 
contract  and  in  a  number  of  cases  have 
had  to  request  shippers  to  iMscontinue. 
There  is.  however,  some  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  apartment  houses 
toward  buying  a  little  coal  to  tide  them 
over.  On  account  of  the  coal  shortage 
during  the  summer,  and  the  consequent 
high  prices,  all  of  the  apartment  houses 
started  the  winter  with  only  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  their  normal 
coal  supply  on  hand. 

One  retail  firm  has  been  advertising 
in  the  daily  press  quite  freely  and 
quoting  prices  so  low  that  it  has  caused 
those  closely  in  touch  with  the  trade  to 
wonder  where  it  is  getting  its  coal  and 
whether  or  not  the  retailer  in  Question 
is  delivering  on  his  orders. 

The  market  for  steam  continues  to 
lag.     Industrial  plants  are  either  closed 
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or  work  only  one  or  two  days  a  week 
snd  the  bijr  companies  maintaining  pur- 
ohasijur  ortioos  in  Chicago  arc  not  buy- 
ing to  any  givat  extent. 

The  n\arket  on  Eastern  coals  is  prac- 
tioalUv  dead.  Those  i-etailors  whose  cus- 
tom it  is  to  handle  Focahontas,  long 
since  have  had  their  bins  tilled  by  con- 
tract shipments,  and  others  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  puivhase  all  they 
want  at  a  tigure  attractive  to  them. 
Demand  for  anthracite  is  slowing  up 
materially  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  general  reiluction  in  price. 


CLEVELAND 
.Vo      Improvement      Expected      Before 
March    1 — ^ftam    t'sfrs   Buyiug   Spar- 
i^glu — Retail  Prices  Slump. 

Bituminous. — Xo  rift  in  the  cloud  of 
inactivity  enfolding  the  coal  market  is 
expected  to  appear  before  March  1. 
Demand  is  actually  less  than  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  logical  result  of 
this  has  been  to  produce  a  situation 
which  harvlly  justifies  operators  to  work 
their  mines.  Even  railroads  are  catch- 
ing the  retrenchment  epidemic  and  are 
buying  with  excessive  caution. 

In  the  eastern  Ohio  and  Hocking 
valley  fields  a  number  of  mines  are 
closed  with  no  indication  of  resumption 
this  month.  Many  consumers  are  hold- 
ing otf  from  making  contracts  at  pres- 
ent levels.  They  believe  that  a  falling 
market  exists  and  that  better  contract 
prices  may  be  obtained  later  on.  Cur- 
rent mine  quotations  will  be  found  in 
the  Weekly  Review,  pp.  291-2. 

As  a  result  of  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted mild  weather  retail  demand  is 
light.  Dealers  are  getting  all  the  coal 
they  can  handle  and  prices  are  begin- 
ning to  slump.  Although  general  busi- 
ness sentiment  in  this  district  is  better, 
there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of 
tangible      encouraging      developments. 

Anthracite  and  PiKahontas. — Domes- 
tic demand  for  anthracite  remains  fair 
with  the  supply  rather  low.  Prices  are 
unchanged.  Pix'ahontas  lump  is  some- 
what scarce  with  prices  steady.  Mine 
run.  however,  has  dropped  50c. 

Lake  activities  at  the  lower  ports  are 
expected  to  start  about  March  15.  The 
first  quotation  of  $o.50  covering  the 
early  contract  for  100.000  tons  sold  for 
Lakes  shipment  still  stands. 

Retail    prices    of    coal    delivered    at 

Cleveland  are: 

.\nthracite  —  Egg.  chestnut  and  stove. 
$14.90. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump.  J11.90  :  mine 

r.:-.    Sin. 5(1. 

-tic     Bituminous  —  West     Virginia 
■":  No.  S  Pittsburgh.  JS.15  ;  channel 


-  ^.  -N'o.  6  and  No.  8  slack,  $6L60  : 

;\v.    o    J.    No.  g  mine  run,  $9:   No.    Sf-ln. 
lump.  Ji.oO. 


DETROIT 

•^'o    -^'■'""^    Demand  —  Shipmetits    Are 
^       '^  •        c   ppiy  jg  Larger  Thav 

'■  d. 

Bituminous — Price  reductions  fail  to 
attract  buyers  of  either  steam  or  domes- 
tic sizes.  The  volume  of  shipment* 
has  been  grreatly  reduced  but  receipts 
are  apparently  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  present  needs  of  the  market. 


Though  several  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  resumed  operation  on 
a  small  scale,  there  is  not  yet  any 
appreciable  increase  in  demand  for 
steam,  as  their  fuel  consumption  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  time 
probably  will  elapse  befoi*e  the  stocks 
many  of  them  have  on  hand  \\ill  be 
mai-ked  down. 

There  is  little  inquiry  for  domestic. 
With  moderate  temperatures  and  much 
unemployment,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
curtail  consumption.  Finding  yard 
stocks  moving  slowly,  ret^iilers  are  tak- 
ing little  interest  in  adding  to  them. 

West  Virginia  lump  is  offered  at  the 
mines  at  $4.50,  mine  run  !?2.25@$2.50 
?.nd  nut  and  slack  around  $1.75.  Ohio 
lump  ranges  $4@$4.25,  mine  run  $2(0" 
J2.25  and  nut  and  slack  at  about  $1.50 
@$1.75.  Pocahontas  mine  run  is 
$4.50,  with  little  available. 

Anthracite — Owing  to  the  curtailed 
consumption,  the  market  is  easier  with 
a  tendency  to  sluggishness. 


ST.  LOUIS 

irarw  Weather  Contitmes — No  Market 
for  Steam — Miues  Everywhere  Shut- 
ting Down  with  Coal  Selling  Below 
Cost. 

Continued  warm  weather  has  about 
brought  the  coal  trade  to  a  standstill. 
Failure  to  move  scivenings  in  the 
Standard  district  has  caused  side-tracks 
to  be  filled  with  loads  and  railroads  re- 
fuse to  furnish  any  more  cars  for  lump 
until  the  screenings  are  moved,  with 
the  result  that  mines  are  idle  for  long 
periods  and  screenings  are  down  to  70c. 
with  no  demand. 

The  steam  situation  is  bad  not  only 
in  St.  Louis,  but  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Industrial  demand 
is  almost  nothing.  Railroads  are  us- 
ing minimum  tonnage  and  some  are 
picking  up  their  storage  supplies. 
Domestic  demand  is  less  than  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  Dealers 
everywhere  have  idle  equipment  and 
yards  full  of  coal. 

Standard  mines  working  one  and  two 
da>'s  a  week  are  considered  fortunate, 
with  railroad  mines  working  as  many 
as  three  and  four  days.  Mt.  Olive  field 
conditions  are  somewhat  similiar.  The 
railroad  tonnage  is  fairly  good.  Prices 
also  bi'iDke  here  on  the  steam  sizes,  with 
domestic  at  $3(S^$3.50. 

In  the  Cart^^rville  field  the  association 
operators  are  maintaining  circular 
prices  on  domestic,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. Independents  are  selling 
some  domestic  as  low  as  $3,  mine 
run  at  about  $2.50,  and  screenings 
below  $2. 

In  St.  Louis  proper  no  anthracite, 
smokeless  or  Arkansas  coals  are  coming 
in.  Coke  is  moving  slowly  and  mostly 
to  outride  points.  A  peculiar  movement 
in  the  market  the  last  day  or  two  was 
the  fact  that  Livingston  and  Hillsboro 
domestic  sizes  went  down  to  $3,  while 
better  grades  of  Standard  2-in.  lump 
were  moving  up  from  $2.25  to  $2.50@ 
$2.75. 

Mine  prices  are  quoted  in  the  Weekly 
Review.     Xo  change  in  retail  prices. 


COLUMBUS 

Slight  Strength  Appears  in  Steam 
Grades^ — Domestic  Sizes  Are  Quiet — 
Contract  Interest. 

A  slightly  firmer  tone  is  shown  in 
steam  grades,  brought  about  by  better 
demand  from  plants  which  have  re- 
sumed operations,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  suspension  of  many  mines  has  re- 
duced the  available  supply.  However, 
steam  users,  operating  on  a  25  to  35 
per  cent  basis  will  require  considerable 
time  to  consume  reserves.  Steam  prices 
generally  are  unchanged  from  the  pre- 
vious week.  Quotations  will  be  found 
on  pp.  291-2. 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather  retail 
sales  are  not  up  to  records  of  previous 
years.  It  is  the  policy  of  consumers  to 
buy  only  in  small  lots  as  they  are  now 
satisfied  there  will  be  plenty  of  fuel. 
Retail  stocks  are  fairly  good  and  dealers 
are  loath  to  increase  them  under  pre- 
sent conditions.  Prices  show  a  tendency 
to  decline.  Hocking  lump  retails  $7.75 
@$8.25  while  mine  run  sells  around 
$5.50.  West  \'ii-ginia  lump  retails  $8.75 
@$9.50  and  mine  run  around  $6.25. 
Pocahontas  lump  is  still  rather  high, 
$10.50{a'$10.75.  Kentucky  lump  sells 
around  $9.50. 

Production  is  still  curtailed  by  "no- 
market,"  according  to  reports  from  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  Jan.  22.  With  373  mines 
reporting,  the  output  was  82,645  tons 
out  of  a  full  time  capacity  of  586,964 
tons.  Of  the  shortage.  315,100  tons 
was  caused  by  "no  market." 

Little  contracting  has  yet  been  re- 
ported. The  question  of  price  is  be- 
ing discussed  and  no  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at.  Mine  run  from  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  other  Ohio  fields 
is  expected  to  be  contracted  for  around 
$2.75@$3.    ■ 


West 


DEm'ER 

Retail  Trade  Somewhat  Better — Prices 
Soften — Competition  Keen. 

Colder  weather  has  caused  more  ac- 
tivity in  retail  markets,  but  conditions 
generally  are  lagging,  particularly  in 
the  lignite  field. 

First  grade  lignite  is  $5.76  at  the 
mine.  Three  different  prices  were 
found  in  retail  markets  here — $8.75. 
$9.25  and  $9.90 — in  a  canvass  of  fifteen 
different  retailers.  Second  grade  lig- 
nite is  $4  at  the  mine.  Ten  retail  prices 
were  quoted  for  this  grade,  ranging 
$ti.95@$8.40.  Lignite  steam  is  $2.40  at 
the  mine. 

Routt  County  bituminous  is  $6.25 
(a^$6.50  at  the  mine,  lump  and  nut 
$(>;  similar  prices  obtain  in  the 
Walsenburg  field,  with  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  price  to  $6  in  several  in- 
stances. This  brings  bituminous  lump 
to  $12@$12.50  in  retail  markets.  Bitu- 
minous steam  is  $3@$S.50  in  Routt  and 
Southern  fields,  bringing  a  i^etail  price 
of  $6.50@$6.75,  and  $8.05  for  coking 
mixed  steam  coal. 
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Southwest 


KANSAS    CITY 

P  >^«  r/.  Trifle  Weaker — ylW  Crrarleg  in 
L-'jh.t.  Demand — FrfAucti/ya  Hard  Hit 
— Scrme  Cf/P.tract  Segotuitirynji. 

.Spring  weather  prevails   *  out 

thi.H  territory  and  demand  fo:    ;3tic 

i8  almost  down  to  the  zero  mark.  Steam 
planti!  are  mnninj^  short  time  becatue 
of  light  buying  of  all  commodities. 

Prices  have  shaded  down  a  trifle  dur- 
ing the  past  week.    Pres'  xatioiui 
are:    Missouri  lump  $4ii^  „^,.L0,  mine 
run  tZM(S,$4^,  slack  $2(a$3.15;  Kan- 
sas   lamp    Jo.50'&$6,    nut    $5,50,    mine 
run    %AJ>()^%^,    mill    %A(^%4J2a,    ilack 
$3.75@>$4;    Arkansas    lump    %6@%6.1b, 
rrire  run  $4@>$5.    Some  Mmtraets  have 
been  closed  at  the  above  figures  but  the 
tonnage  involved  is  smalL     Many  eon- 
snmers    are    withholding    any    future 
«ale8    agreements,    expecting    taziybet 
price    reductions    which    do   not    seem 
'  der  present  operating  eon- 
...........         ''^•-  are  running  from  80  per 

cent  in  ?  ;,  down  to  2-5  per  c«it  in 

Arka- 


LOUISVILLE 

DerflMnd  for  AU  Gradeg  Dvll  —  M-uch 
Cheap  Coal  Sold — Mirt^i  Operate  Ah'.  • 
T"  0  Days  a  Week. 

Mild  weather  is  resulting  in  demand 
for  block  coal  slackening  up.  There 
has  been  a  better  call  from  the  South 
for  prepared  sizes,  while  industrial  de- 
mand from  the  North  has  been  much 
better  than  from  the  South.  Howerer, 
the  (Tfrneral  demand  is  dull. 

Some  jobbers  and  producers  report 
"  *  it  is  now  largely  a  one  car  market, 
of  the  most  intnniiient  operators, 
in  discussing  conditions  saki:  Tm 
afraid  that  we  are  in  for  several  months 
of  flnl:  business.  There  is  really  notii- 
'.  which  to  base  a  belief  that 
>• -.-  -.il  be  any  maiiced  increase  in 
the  spring.  Buyers  who  loaded  np  last 
spring  and  summer  on  a  high  market 
are  not  likely  to  take  chances  this  sea- 
son, unless  prices  .are  very  low," 

Domestic  demand  is  largely  for  the 
cheapest  coal  on  the  market.  Some 
operators  in  prodneing  lump  have  been 
virtually  giving  their  screenings  away. 

One  jobber  has  received  quotations  of 
Sl.20  on  eastern  Kentucky  screenings 
and  $4.25  on  lump,  which  would  figure 
an  average  of  about  $3.25  for  produc- 
tion. 

Prices  have  been  weaker  during  the 
l»st  ten  days.  Spot  qootations  will  be 
found  m  the  Weekly  Review,  pp.  291-2. 


BIRMINGtt.A.M 
Trade  DvU  uritk  So  Siffiu  of  ImwtediaU 
ImproremetU — Little  Spot  Coal  Mommf 
—ProdnuetvBm.  Further  Curtailed. 

No  s^rns  of  betterment  in  the  coal 
"*«riMt  have  appeared,  inqoiry  being 
^«^finti  to  small  lots  here  and  there, 
^'^oeh  in  the  aggregate  do  not  auMWMl 
to  any  considerable  tonnage*.  Coolnct 
movement  is  also  on  a  basis  of  mininuoB 


requirements,  the  railroads  having  re- 
stricted deliveries  heavily  and  in  some 
instances  temporarily  suspended  ship- 
ments from  the  mines,  Qootations  as  a 
whole  are  being  maintained  on  a  basts 
of  the  last  named  go'vemr"*"'*  '•^'-'.'•■es 
plus  the  increase  allowed  :  .      .e 

-A-ajfe  adjustment,  or  praetiealiy  it' 
f,TU:h%  m  effect  April  1,  1920,  and  ar> 
shown  m  the  Weekly  Review,  pp.  291-2 

The  domestie  market  is  fair  ar 
demand   adequate  to  take   <:are   o:    „.. 
the  coal  domestic  operations  are  turn- 
ing out.    There  is  eorr 
of  this  class  of  coal  cor... „ 
primarily  serving  the  commercial  trade, 
whkh  are  on  short  time  schednka. 

The  output  is  being  trimmed  to  meet 
actual  needs  of  the  trade  and  to  pre- 
vent further  accumulation  for  which 
no  buyers  can  be  found.  Commercial 
mines  are  operatmg  three  and  four  day» 
per  week,  witii  a  few  temporarily  idle. 
Mines  of  the  furnace  companies  are  also 
running  on  about  the  same  basis,  it  be- 
coming neeessary  to  decrease  prodo^ 
tion  of  furnace  coke,  as  few  of  th^ 
stacks  of  the  district  are  in  operation. 


CJanada 


TOR/jSTO 

Afttf-racite  m  Coo.    /y    ,y.  ,  o    -  ^  '  .„ 
/ '/ 'X    r«ry  Quiet  i;,   L'.j.f-r 

'^''-'■e  has  i>eer.  lu^:.-^*:.  ,:.  r .'ii'- 

ons  for  »^.'       weeks,     D'y.'/.'-  *.. 
thoogh.  by  no 

weather.  Astbra/ 

-   amour.  ■ 

-<!.     Mi.-.,    

rer.  .   and   others 

gr»^  >.pacity, 

:e/rldedly  c 

,;ers    shi .  '.g    qof, 
ord^   to    mik>ad.       >      .atiobA    ar-:    m.* 


|1«»* 

r  -'  »»■ 

f  'Jtaam f; 

:  -;» 

'1 

-Ue  OA,  ears  a<  »V-thiatior. 
TiJvt^^ptaaUie    tamp. 
Klacfc    


\orthern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Produetum  Curtailed  to  Meet  Low  De- 
rnanda — Spot  Priee*  More  Steadjf. 

Coal  production  has  ecntinncd  to  de- 
cline. Additional  mines  are  dosed  en- 
tirely while  others  are  operating  at 
lower  rates  than  formerly, 
operation  for  the  whole  district  is 
,50  per  cent  of  rated  capacity.  The 
highest  average  maintained  for  my 
length  of  time  last  year  was  abcNit  M 
per  cent  and  that  was  while  Lake 
ments  were  fairly  heavy,  so  that 
doetiaa  now  is  at  abont  two-tlnvis  of 
what  may  be  considered  a 
full  operation.  The  prospi 
there  will  not  be  much  fortiber 
and  of  coarse  operations  wiB  begin  to 
improve  at  the  openaag  of  Lake 
gation.  As  the  iron  ore 
eariy  in  the  sesson  is  certain  to  be 
very  light  there  is  aorne  nmslliin 
whether  a  foil  movement  «f  eoal  will 
occnr  at  the  ootset. 

Operators  are  making  every  ctf ort  to 
adjust  prodoctim  to  tte 
and  avoid  the  uciessitj  for 
coal  to  avoid  ikiniiin-  in  the 
few  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  this  dem Ullage  coaL  hot  of  late 
these  lots  have  been  fairly  wefl  cleaned 
np. 

The  spot  market  has  firmed  op 
what  and  sales  onder  $2.5' 
exceptional  than  formerly, 
is  a  possibility  of  the  market 


entng  vp  to  the  level  at  which  operators 
woold  sell  fsr  regular  prodoction  over 
short  periods,  say  $2.79^93  for  steam 
mine  ran.  Cuiieut  qootations  are 
shown  in  the  Weddy  Review,  pp.  2fl-2. 


COXXELL.SVILLE 

Spot  Coke  Earner  —  Merchant  Prodme- 
tifm  Verif  Light  —  Prodmeera  Await 
Favorable  DeveUrpnmtmt*. 

The  majority  of  met  chant  coke  pro- 
doeers  have  dosed  all  ovens  and  are 
simply  waitii^  for  favorable  develop 
ments  to  oeeor.  One  or  two  operators, 
having  contracts  at  a  to  1 
basw  pig  inw  and  nmliiig  that 
are  onahle  to  ran  are  in  mood  to  eo- 
operate  with  their  enstomen  alsng  the 
line  of  telescoping  pntfts  and  devdaping 
pvices  for  coke  and  ^g  iron  that  woold 
create  a  demand  While  on  a  regniar 
ratio  contract  a  fnrnacemaa  woold  be 
getting  cheaper  mnl  dwaper  coke  as  the 

tracts  have  a  nodoioo^  haaed  an  tZS.Ti 

pig  irM  rhenptr  than  that,  in  order  to 
pwdoce  a  lurimmL  How  imx  opera- 
tors eaold  go  is  a  ^oestisn,  bot  it  is 
he  aUe  to  figore  not 
a  cost  sooMwhat  under  So. 


bot  of  good  ipmlHj  can  he  picked  o: 
at  $4.M  wh9e  piaAnliiin  cake  can  i^ 
hadatK.  Ifecfc  is  hntdly  any 
bwying.  Spot  fsondif  coke  is 
One  maker  of  a  very 
to  V^M  mm  spot  m 
the   spot   market   S4JS«#l'i  Un 
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furnace  and  $6@$6.50  for  foundry. 
Contract  prices  are  practically  nominal 
at  $6  for  furnace  and  $6.50  for  foundry. 
The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  Jan.  29  at  27,230  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  a  decrease  of  850  tons, 
and  139,400  tons  by  the  furnace  ovens, 
a  decrease  of  2,580  tons,  making  a  total 
of  166,630  tons,  a  decrease  of  3,430  tons. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

"No  Market"  Losses  Heavy  —  Lakes 
Tonnage  Starting  —  Prices  Fairly 
Stable. 

Reports  covering  170  mines  for  the 
week  ended  Jan.  29  indicate  an  approxi- 
mate production  of  295,000  tons  against 
potential  capacity  of  650,000  tons,  or 
about  45  per  cent.  The  volume  of  coal 
mined  just  about  held  its  own  with  that 
of  the  preceding  week,  and  resulted  in 
a  potential  loss  of  some  355,000  tons 
due  principally  to  "no  market"  condi- 
tions. Railroads  continue  to  take 
around  50  per  cent  of  the  output  at 
the  present  rate  of  production  and  there 
has  been  little  if  any  let-up  for  their 
account. 

Mines  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  ax-e  working 
but  four  days  per  week.  The  majority 
of  all  mines  are  operating  irregularly 
and  others  are  closed  down  indefinitely. 
Were  it  not  for  the  slight  stimulus  in 
production  resulting  from  shipments  to 
Lake  at  this  time,  no  doubt  a  new 
minimum  figure  would  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

It  is  understood  that  the  number  of 
coal  salesmen  in  the  field  has  been 
considerably  increased  and  they  are 
actively  soliciting  the  trade  in  an 
endeavor  to  keep  mines  going.  Users 
would  do  well  to  as  far  as  possible 
make  purchases  while  demand  is  dull 
and  thereby  replenish  stocks  at  the 
very  low  prices  now  prevailing.  Gen- 
eral optimism  prevails  that  there  will 
be  a  decided  change  in  the  situation 
within  sixty  days. 

Spot  coal  prices  remain  about  the 
same,  the  range  being:  Slack,  $2@ 
$2.50;  mine  run,  $2.50@$3;  3-in.  lump, 
$2.75@$3.25;  li-in.  lump,  $3.25@$3.75; 
domestic  lump,  $3.50@$4.25. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Production  Declines  with  Fewer  Con- 
tract Orders— Spot  Demand  Very  Sbig- 
gish — Distrcsa  Coal  at  Low  Figures 

Fairmont 

For  a  time  during  the  final  week  in 
January  production  was  at  an  even 
lower  rate  than  during  the  preceding 
week,  but  increased  loadings  toward  ;he 
end  of  the  period  made  it  possible  to 
produce  about  5.000  cars  of  coal  and 
coke  combined.  Because  of  the  ex- 
tremely weak  market  shipments  were 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  contract 
onlers.  All  markets  appeared  to  be 
well  stocked  with  coal. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  any 
definite  spot  quotations  have  been  made 
in  northern  West  Virginia.  Some  dis- 
tress coal  is  going  as  low  as  $2.  but 
producers  are  apparently  waiting  until 
the  demand  regains  it.s  strength  before 


making  an  effort  to  sell  coal.  However, 
unconsigned  loads  at  various  points 
were  somewhat  more  numerous  than 
for  some  time.  Most  of  the  coal  output 
went  to  Eastern  markets,  although 
Tidewater  movement  was  on  the  decline. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Neither  shading  of  prices  nor  any 
other  inducements  were  sufficient  to 
attract  new  business  in  the  Northern 
Panhandle.  However,  as  in  other  fields 
operators  were  content  to  bide  their 
time  with  their  mines  idle  and  to  await 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  rather 
than  sell  coal  at  distress  figures.  The 
output  remained  below  50  per  cent  of 
capacity,  and  contract  orders  were  not 
sufficiently  large  to  insure  any  regu- 
larity of  operations.  Railroad  fuel 
orders  were  reduced  and  the  continued 
idleness  of  steel  mills  and  factories 
throughout  the  Wheeling  district  tended 
to  keep  production  at  a  minimum. 


rates  to  the  New  England  coastwise 
trade.  Operators  cannot  compete  with 
West  Virginia  mines  unless  the  rail- 
roads make  some  concessions  in  rates 
to  equalize  with  the  ocean  rates  from 
Baltimore  for  the  Southern  operators. 


UNIONTOWN 

Industrial  Resum/ption  Causes  Feeling 
of  Optimism  —  Spot  Quotations  Un- 
changed. 

Outwardly  there  is  no  apparent  change 
in  either  the  industrial  situation  or  the 
curtailment  policy  of  coal  operators.  But 
beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  more 
distinct  feeling  of  optimism  than  at  any 
time  since  the  depression  commenced. 
That  feeling  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
coke  trade  than  among  coal  operators. 

The  optimistic  attitude  is  the  result 
of  various  industrial  plants  resuming 
operation  on  a  small  scale,  most  of  them 
at  reduced  wages.  While  that  resump- 
tion has  not  yet  influenced  the  fuel 
markets  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
need  of  coal  will  soon  be  felt,  taking 
into  consideration  even  the  fact  that 
many  plants  still  have  surplus  supplies 
bought  during  last  summer. 

Quotations  for  all  grades  of  coal  and 
coke  remain  stationary  with  not  suffi- 
cient tonnage  moving  to  establish  a 
market.  Spot  furnace  coke  is  quoted 
$5  by  practically  all  jobbers  and  brokers 
but  sales  have  been  recorded  at  $4.50. 
ovens.  Foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  a 
dollar  additional  over  furnace,  as  is 
customary.  Steam  coal  is  $2.25@$2..50 
and  byproduct  $2.50@$2.75.  Quotations, 
however,  are  more  or  less  theoretical, 
as  buying  is  exceedingly  slim. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Better  Industrial  Conditions  —  Market 
hnprovevient  Seen — Interest  in  Rate 
Hearing. 

"Listless,"  is  the  word  applied  to  the 
market  for  some  time  and  the  price 
has  kept  going  dowm  until  it  has 
reached  $2.50@$2.65  for  Pool  10.  Very 
few  Pools  11  and  18  mines  are  in  oper- 
ation as  there  is  no  demand  for  this 
grade.  In  the  Clearfield  and  Punxsu- 
tawney  districts,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  mines  are  closed.  Larger  operators 
are  running  four  days  a  week  on  con- 
tract orders. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  are 
much  interested  in  the  hearing  held  in 
New  York  on  the  question  of  railroad 


Middle  Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Dullness  Continues — Operations  Being 
Cut  to  Offset  Sluggish  Markets — Con- 
tracts Being  Reduced — Forced  Sales  at 
Low  Figures 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Despite  highly  unfavorable  conditions 
Tug  River  mines  pi-oduced  about  75  per 
cent  of  capacity  tonnage  during  the 
week  ended  Jan.  29.  There  were  no 
appai-ent  indications  of  anything  stim- 
ulating to  the  industry,  the  most  op- 
timistic view  being  that  present  condi- 
tions may  be  improved  shortly  before 
the  advent  of  the  new  coal  year.  The 
most  potent  factor  in  reducing  produc- 
tion was  the  action  of  the  N.  &  W.  in 
cutting  fuel  receipts  10  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  indicated  that 
another  20  per  cent  reduction  would  be 
made   in   the   very  near   future. 

Pocahontas  production  showed  a  de- 
cided dovvTiward  trend,  haxing  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  below  .SOO.OOO  tons. 
Contract  coal  was  the  only  tonnage 
moved  to  any  extent.  Inasmuch  as 
shipments  ever  since  the  period  of  dull- 
ness set  in  have  been  heavy,  it  was 
becoming  apparent  that  markets  were 
well  stocked  with  Pocahontas  and  that 
the  saturation  point  had  been  reached. 
With  contract  ordei's  being  cut  to  the 
bone  and  with  no  spot  business  in  sight 
operators  were  continuing  to  close  their 
mines.     Tide  movement  was  light. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

In  common  with  the  other  smokeless 
fields  New  River  production  declined 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  29,  owing 
to  additional  contract  cancellations 
and  the  inactive  spot  market. 

Most  mines  were  not  working  more 
than  half  the  week  at  best  and  what 
little  contract  business  was  in  force 
required  only  part-time  operations  to 
fill.  Thei'e  was  no  improvement  in  the 
spot  mai'ket.  and  in  view  of  general 
conditions  operators  declined  to  force 
their  product  on  the  market. 

Despite  heavy  contract  cancellations 
two  months  in  advance  in  the  beginning 
of  the  contract  year  further  contracts 
for  New  River  coal  were  being  nego- 
tiated, one  agreement  having  been 
placed  at  $5  a  ton. 

There  was  no  recoveiy  in  the  Gulf 
region  from  the  dullness  of  the  preced- 
ing week  which  kept  production  at  a 
low  mark.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  output 
exceeded  more  than  a  third  of  normal 
capacity. 

Very  little  spot  coal  was  sold.  Mines 
had  nothing  to  keep  them  going  but  a 
few  conti'act  orders  and  this  class  of 
business  was  easily  cleaned  up  early 
in  the  week. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

"No  Market"  Greatly  Curtailing  Pro- 
duction —  Few  Acceptances  of  Buyers' 
Spot  Prices — Mine  Idleness  Ch'ows. 

Kanawha 

Not  more  than  100,000  tons  were 
pi-oduced  in  the  last  week  of  January, 
the  output  fluctuating  around  30  per 
cent  daily.  Contract  orders  were  well 
filled  early  in  the  week,  when  the  out- 
put slumped  to  about  13,000  tons  per 
day.  Additional  mines  closed  during 
the  week. 

No  special  effort  was  being  made  to 
sell  steam  coal  under  the  existing 
market  conditions.  The  call  for  domestic 
sizes  was  a  little  stronger,  owing  to 
colder  weather,  but  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  resultant  slack.  The  distress 
price  on  mine  run  was  $2.25  a  ton, 
although  few  sales  were  applied  at  that 
figure. 

Logan  and  Thackek 

Market  conditions  drove  production 
down  several  more  pegs  in  the  Logan 
region  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  29. 
Production  was  estimated  at  120,000 
tons  or  about  30  per  cent,  a  decline 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  week 
of  about  10  per  cent.  Not  only  was 
there  an  inactive  spot  market  but  con- 
tract requirements  had  undergone  a 
downward  revision  which  further  cur- 
tailed production,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing contracts  were  practically  all  that 
kept  the  limited  number  of  mines  going. 
Producers  as  a  rule  had  withdrawn 
from  the  market  to  await  more  normal 
conditions  before  attempting  to  operate. 

Gas  coal  was  in  best  demand  or  at 
least  was  not  as  sluggish  as  other 
grades.  Buyers  were  offering  around 
$2.50  for  mine  run  which  was  regarded 
as  a  ruinous  price  by  most  operators. 
Prices  of  $3.50  for  domestic  failed  to 
elicit  much  interest  among  producers. 
Cars  were  at  all  times  plentiful,  not 
less  than  3,000  being  available  through- 
out the  week,  so  that  many  empties 
were  left  over  at  the  close  of  each  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dull 
market  Thacker  production  was  main- 
tained at  about  60  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity,  apparently  being  less  affected 
by  "no  markets"  than  neighboring 
high-volatile  districts. 

Neither  a  car  shortage  nor  strike 
figured  to  any  great  extent  in  the  total 
production  loss,  40,000  tons  of  the  total 
loss  of  55,000  tons  being  attributed  to 
lack  of  market.  A  minimum  of  contract 
cancellations  and  suspensions  made  it 
possible  to  keep  up  production  in  the 
face  of  a  sluggish  market. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
With  only  about  nine  mines  in  opera- 
tion on  an  average,  production  of  only 
51,000  tons  or  21  per  cent  was  not 
surprising.  "No  market"  conditions 
were  responsible  for  the  loss  of  77  per 
cent.  Steam  business  was  absolutely  at 
a   standstill. 

Spot  quotations  are  difficult  to  give 
m  view  of  the  limited  business;  mine 
run  ranged  $2.50@$3,  with  prepared 
sizes  $4.25@$5.25,  and  screenings  any- 
where from  $1.50  up.     Many  instances 


of  distress  coal  going  at  figures  lower 
than  these  were  observed. 

Virginia 

All  small  mines  in  the  field  were 
closed  down  because  of  lack  of  orders. 
Larger  operations  were  being  worked 
on  an  average  of  about  four  days  a 
week.  Such  mines  were  mainly  taking 
care  of  the  demand  for  domestic  coal. 
"No  market"  losses  were  the  only  bar 
to  production. 

Despite  the  dullness  of  the  market 
production  was  well  over  50  per  cent 
of  normal,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
larger  producers  had  only  a  few  con- 
tract cancellations. 


Middle  West 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  Quiet  and  Many  Mines  Down 
— Operators  Are  Holding  Prices  More 
Firmly — Domestic  in  Better  Call. 

Overproduction  and  distress  coals 
have  made  it  a  hard  matter  to  sell 
profitably  and  maintain  prices,  but 
most  operators  are  making  no  effort  to 
see  how  much  they  can  lose  and  are 
not  forcing  production.  Competition 
for  steam  business  is  keen,  as  the  con- 
sumer is  buying  the  cheapest  coal  he 
can  right  now. 

Operators  in  some  sections  have  been 
filling  orders  for  prepared  sizes  and 
throwing  the  screenings  on  the  market 
for  almost  anything  they  can  get,  the 
price  being  below  the  fi'eight  haul  to 
the  Louisville  market.  This  holds  lump 
prices  rather  high,  and  hurts  mine  run. 

Prices  for  the  past  week  ranged  as 
follows:  Prepared  $3.80,  mine  run 
$2.75,  screenings  $2.  Some  quotations 
have  been  made  with  lump  $3@$3.50; 
mine  run  $2.15@$2.40;  nut  and  slack 
$2@$2.25;   pea  and  slack   $1.40@$1.60. 


INDIANA 

All  Markets   LAfeless  —  Mine   Idleness 
Grotvs — Prices  at  Lower  Levels. 

Prices  are  much  lower  than  those 
which  were  offered  by  buyers  prior  to 
Dec.  1,  1920.  Adequate  car  supply  and 
the  industrial  slump  are  the  prime 
reasons  for  the  reverse  of  conditions  in 
the  coal  market. 

Industries  that  were  working  full 
time  are  either  closed  down  or  running 
on  a  greatly  reduced  basis.  A  great 
falling-off  in  railroad  traffic  has  re- 
sulted in  reduced  consumption  of  fuel. 
Mild  weather  also  has  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  causing  the  general  slump 
in  demand. 

This  depression  did  not  result  in  any 
noticeable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  until  the  latter  part  of 
December  as  operators  were  able  to 
move  their  product  at  reduced  prices. 
But  with  each  succeeding  week  of 
January  the  condition  of  "no  market" 
has  increased  and  mines  with  a  high 
cost  of  production  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down. 


DUQUOIN 

Production  Being   Cut — Prices   Firm — 
Miners  Restive. 

There  was  no  great  change  noticed 
in  this  district  during  the  past  week, 
and  many  of  the  mines  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  operate  two  and  three  days 
a  week.  Some  mines  in  Perry  and 
Franklin  counties  which  had  held  their 
own  so  far  fell  back  with  the  rest,  and 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  was 
not  a  plant  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  which  worked  the  full  week  out. 

What  little  demand  for  southern 
Illinois  coal  still  remains  is  mostly  from 
the  northern  industrial  centers  and 
Chicago,  the  Standard  field  ha\ing  long 
ago  ruined  the  St.  Louis  market  for 
this  territory. 

Miners  in  the  district  seem  to  see  a 
long  period  of  idle  time  ahead  of  them, 
and  many  are  moving,  or  preparing  to 
do  so,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  location 
where  even  50  or  60  per  cent  steady 
time  this  spring:  and  summer  is  prom- 
ised. 

Prices  were  unchanged  last  week, 
lump  being  sold  locally,  $4@$4.75  with 
strong  demand;  screenings,  $1.25@- 
$2.50;  mine  run,  $2.7o@$4. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Distress    Coal    Shades    Spot   Prices  — 
Mine   Idleness   General  —  All   Markets 

Listless. 

Prices  continue  to  shade  off  with 
buyers  showing  no  disposition  to  take 
much  tonnage.  Mine  operations  not 
fortified  with  contract  orders  are  re- 
suming on  very  short  time  or  have 
closed  down  altogether,  awaiting  a 
return  to  better  conditions.  What  little 
spot  coal  is  being  forced  on  an  unwill- 
ing take'-  goes  at  low  figures.  Mine 
quotations  range  $4.75@$5  for  do- 
mestic, $2.75  for  mine  run  and  $1.50 
for  slack. 

Industrial  plants  have  heavy  stocks, 
on  hand  which  will  last  for  a  consider- 
able period  with  the  present  low  rate 
of  consumption.  Continued  unseason- 
able weather  make',  the  domestic 
demand  very  slack. 


^est 


UTAH 

Business  Is  Quiet  —  Unseasonable 
Weather  Continues — Operating  Condi- 
tions Good. 

Retailers  report  business  as  quiet,  but 
somewhat  better  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  springlike  weather 
continues,  with  the  exception  of  a  chilly 
day  now  and  then.  Coal  is  getting  low 
in  the  bins  of  many  families,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  dealers  they  are  holding  out 
in  the  hope  of  a  reduction  in  prices. 
It  is  unlikely,  according  to  producing 
companies,  that  there  will  be  any  change 
in  prices  before  spring. 


JVIINE> 


cnir^nn 


And^ 


ALABAMA 

The  Crestview  Mining  Co.  has  plans  under 
way  for  the  development  of  about  1,500 
acres  of  coal  property  near  Oneonta.  W.  G. 
Alexander,  Birmingham,  is  engineer  for  the 
project.  W.  H.  Young  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  by 
the  Rogers-Xalty  Coal  Co.  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  will  be- 
gin business  with  $86,250  paid  in.  C.  P. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  of  Morris,  Ala.,  is  president ; 
O.  P.  Talty,  vice-president ;  W.  A.  Rogers, 
tr-^asurer,   and  R.   A.   Nason,  secretary. 

The  Alabama  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is  planning 
the  development  of  some  of  its  coal  proper- 
ties in  St.  Clair  County,  and  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Ry.  will  construct  a  branch  from 
its  main  line  at  McCoomb's  Station  to  the 
site  of  the  proposed  new  work,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles.  This  company  now 
operates  the  Margaret  and  New  Acton 
Mines  in  the  same  field. 


COLORADO 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  state  in- 
dustrial commission  by  the  Hawkeye  Coal 
Co.  of  Coalview,  of  its  intention  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  its  miners.  The  amount  of 
proposed  reduction  will  be  reached  at  a 
conference  to  be  held  with  the  employees. 
Thirty  days'  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
will  be  giVen  to  the  commission. 


ILLINOIS 

The  new  mine  which  has  been  under 
way  for  several  months  near  Carterville, 
Williamson  County,  is  almost  completed, 
and  the  work  of  cutting  out  the  bottom 
works  is  now  in  progress.  The  mine 
was  sunk  by  the  Madison  Coal  Corpora- 
tion and  is  known  as  Madison  No.  12. 
The  corporation  has  a  large  number  of 
operating  mines  at  the  present  time  in 
southern    Illinois. 

A  land  transaction  recently  filed  in  St. 
Clair  County  covering  1,200  acres  of  coal 
land  to  John  Henderson  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  an- 
nounced, together  with  plans  of  the  sink- 
ing pf  another  mine  on  the  land  which  is 
located  near  Collinsvllle.  The  mine  will 
ho  fciiiippcd  to  produce  3,000  tons  daily. 
The  sinking  of  this  mine  and  of  many 
othfrs  recently  has  been  contributed  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  St.  Louis  is  rapidly 
V)eromlng  a  coke  and  steel  center  and 
many  operators  and  men  with  capital  are 
shiklng  mines  with  such  expectations  In 
sight. 

Franklin  Connt.v  has  claimed  '"r*^  record 
production  for  the  calendar  >  er.r  1920. 
I  Miring  that  year  the  twenty-'^'v  mines 
in  (he  county  hoisted  a  total  rf  11.2!>i).280 
Ions  of  coal.  This  amount  was  handled 
by    12,2fil    minors. 

.\  deal  recently  consummated  makes  the 
IN'iihod.v  Coal  Vo..  of  St.  TiOuis.  owners  of 
ilic  N'o.  'J  mine  of  tli(>  niMTing  Coal  Co., 
mar  I  larri.'^burg,  The  mine  has  been  oper- 
ali'd  for  a  number  of  viars  and  employs 
<iv<T  SOO  men.  The  deal  adds  one  more 
mine  to  the  lonK  ll.st  of  plants  now  owned 
by  (he  Teabod.v  Coal  (^>.  In  southern  II- 
llnol.s. 

The  Clark  i'oiil  *  Coke  Co,  hns  p  'r- 
chnsed  the  CrcHC4-nt  mine  near  Rocky  Cll-n 
on  the  C.  n.  &  Q.  for  the  sum  of  $'fi0,000. 
The  purcha.se  of  llie  mine  will  give  the 
<'ijuk  company  500  jicre.x  more  land  and 
y  111  ndd  eight  y.-:.rs  to  the  life  of  the 
l'.nu>ir<-  mine,  Ihroiicli  which  the  Crescent 
mine  will  be  worked,  it  i.s  planned  to  ex- 
tend the  Poorla,  Uanna  Citv  and  Western 
RU  two  miles  fiiillier  up  "the  vallev  and 
<>)><  11  another  mine  at  the  end  of  the"  road. 
Newsam  llron.  will  open  a  new  mine  oii 
their  property  opiHislte.  making  four  good 
mines  on  the  road.  The  Kmplre  mine  is 
now   working   .125   men 

The    rerrv     County    Co«|    CorpornMon    of 

Illinois     and     the     Went     Vlreinln     Conl     Co 
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have  filed  suit  for  $125,000  in  the  Federal 
Court,  East  St.  Louis,  against  the  B.  &  O. 
S.  W.,  charging  the  railroad  with  viola- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Act.  The  suit 
alleges  the  railroad  discriminated  in  al- 
loting  cars  to  the  Taylor  and  Carbon  mines 
of  the  Perry  County  operators,  causing 
large  financial  losses  to  both  plaintiffs.  The 
mine  operators  ask  for  $100,000  and  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  Co.  for  the  remainder. 


INDIANA 

Numerous  title-clearing  actions  are  being 
filed  in  the  circuit  court  in  Vermillion 
County  in  the  process  of  the  coal  operators 
acquiring  a  good  part  of  the  land  in  Ver- 
million township,  adjacent  to  Newport,  the 
county  seat.  It  is  said  there  is  an  excel- 
lent vein  of  coal  underlying  the  territory 
and  the  roof  is  solid  rock.  Two  shafts 
have  been  sunk  and  the  railroad  tracks 
laid  to  two  of  the  mine  sites.  It  is  said 
that  before  the  spring  is  over  this  new 
field  will  be  yielding  an  enormous  amount 
of  coal.  For  years  the  old  residents  of 
Newport  refused  to  sell  or  lease  land  for 
mines. 

Edward  M.  White  has  been  appointed  by 
the  attorney-general  of  Indiana,  to  repre- 
sent the  state  in  the  appeal  of  the  case  of 
the  Lower  Vein  Coal  Co.  against  the  In- 
dustrial Board  of  Indiana,  which  will  come 
before  tha  U.  S.  supreme  court  soon.  The 
case  concerns  the  legality  of  the  Indiana 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  passed  in 
1915  by  the  legislature  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  Indiana  coal  companies  by 
the   legislature   in    1919. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  boiler  and  engine  house  at  the 
Patrick    mine    of    the    Nicholson    Coal    Co., 

near  Masontown,  was  wrecked  by  an  ex- 
plosion recently.  Two  weeks  before  the 
fifty  miners  employed  by  the  company  were 
informed  that  powder  would  no  longer  be 
furnished  free  and  the  men  struck.  Damage 
caused  by  the  explosion  was  placed  by  mine 
officials  at   $20,000. 

A  deal  involving  1,685  acres  of  coal  lands 
and  300  acres  of  surface  lands,  has  been 
practically  consummated  in  Cambria  town- 
ship, near  Sbensburg  at  a  purchase  price 
of  approximatelv  $375,000,  the  purchaser 
being  C.  Law  Watkins.  sen  of  T.  H.  Wat- 
kins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.  The  tract  embraces  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Davis  brothers 
farm,  in  Cambria  township,  and  adjacent 
tracts.  An  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  will  be  made  to  tap  the  coal  field,  and 
a  town  will  spring  up  within  the  early 
future. 

The  supply  house  of  Colonial  No.  3 
mine    of    the    H.     C.    Frlck     Coke     Co.     at 

Grindstone,  Fayette  County,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  recently.  The  origin  of  the^flrc^  is 
unknown.      The    loss   was   about   $8,000. 

The  Atlantic  Coal  and  Iron  Co..  Phila- 
flelphia,  has  purchased  from  the  Maryland 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  the  developed  leasehold, 
located  on  New  River,  Pavette  County,  W. 
va.,  of  approximately  3.350  acres.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  purchasers  to  increase 
the  output  1.000  tons  daily,  by  the  opera- 
tion   of    additional    mines. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bontaph 
Coal  Co.,  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: Adam  W.  Tritsch,  president  and  busi- 
ness manager,  .Tames  G.  Armstrong,  secre- 
lary-troasiinr,  .Tcseph  Mulligan,  vice-presl- 
•  li'iit    aiHl   mine   manager. 


OKLAHOMA 

^  The  Grove  Coal  Co.  of  Kansas  Citv,  which 
^las  boon  operating  In  the  fields  about 
Menr.vetta,  for  the  last  twenty  vears,  has 
.lust  closed  a  deal  wherebv  It  takes  over  the 
Creek  Coal  nnd  Mining  Co.  and  the  Victoria 
J  oiii  (  o,.  both  of  which  art  among  the 
lT>rg.st  coal  tninlng  companies  in  Oklahoma. 


The  deal  includes  several  mines  now  being 
worked,  including  the  Whitehead  Mines  1. 
2,  3  and  4  end  the  Alko-Nak  strip  pits,  and 
other  productive  mines.  The  consideration 
was  not  announced,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  company  will 
soon  erect  a  large  office  building  in  Henry- 
etta. 


TEXAS 

Nearly  2,000  acres  of  land,  estimated  to 
contain  50,000,000  tons  of  lignite  coal  in 
Freestone  County,  are  to  be  developed  by 
the  American  Fuel  Corporation,  organized 
with  $2,000,000  capital.  E.  B.  Neiswanger 
is  president,  Harry  L.  Seay  and  J.  S. 
Pulliam  are  vice-presidents,  and  E.  W. 
Blumenthal    is   secretary. 

The  lignite  mines  of  Rockdale,  are  in 
operation  at  full  time  and  are  working 
about  2,000  operatives.  These  lignite  mines 
are  declared  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Lignite  is  finding  a  ready  market  in  Texas 
Companies  operating  are ;  International 
Coal  Co.,  Ira  Perry  Coal  Co.,  Rockdale 
Lignite  Co.,  Texas  Coal  Co.,  Big  Lump  Lig- 
nite Co.,  Hicks  Coal  Co.,  Rockdale  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co.  and  Federal  Fuel  Co. 

Texas  lignite  operators,  in  a  special 
meeting  at  Dallas  took  action  toward 
securing  the  Federal  lignite  testing  plant 
for  central  Texas  near  the  lignite  beds. 
About  twenty  members  of  the  Texas 
Lignite  Operators'  Association  were  present 
at  the  meeting.  J.  C.  McKay,  president  of 
the  association,  presided. 


UTAH 

Extensive  coal  mining  operations  are  be- 
ing planned  in  Sevier  County  by  a  new 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Sevier  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  The  company  already  owns  a 
ciuarter  section  of  what  is  claimed  to  be 
very  good  coal  land.  In  the  main  office  will 
be  J.  C.  Sumner  as  president,  and  Sterling 
K.    Heppler,   secretary. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Incorporation  of  the  New  River,  Ra- 
leigli  &  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $7,500,000  signalizes 
the  consummation  of  a  deal  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  New  River  coal,  ap- 
proximatelv 25,000  acres  of  coal  land  on 
Grade  Creek  in  Raleigh  and  Summers 
counties  having  been  acquired  by  New 
York  people  who  are  largely  interested  in 
the  new  concern.  Those  behind  the  new 
company  have  organized  the  New  River 
&  I'ooahontas  H.R.  Co.,  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  It  will  be  necessary  not  only 
to  build  a  railroad  bridge  across  New 
River  In  order  to  connect  with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  but  a  standard  gage  road 
will  also  be  constructed  into  the  territory 
acquired  and  later  through  Raleigh  and 
Mercor  counties  to  connect  with  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western.  Offioers  of  both  the 
railroad  and  coal  companies  will  be  elect- 
ed at  a  meeting  to  be  held  In  Charleston 
in  the  near  future.  Incorporators  of  the 
coal  company  are  Robert  F.  Hopes,  of 
Now  York,  William  G.  Conley.  James  T. 
I>ightner.  Lee  Ott  and  Ernest  A.  Sim- 
tnons.  of  Charleston,  who  are  also  incor- 
porators of  the  railroad  company.  Gen- 
oral  headquarters  of  both  companies  will 
l>e   at  No.    11    Stone  Street,   New   York. 

E.  C.  Minter  has  launched  the  Minter  Fuel 
Co.,  which  will  buy  and  sell  smokeless 
coal,  this  company  being  capitalized  at 
$50,000.  The  general  officos  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  Beckloy.  Identified  with  the 
new"  company  are:  K.  C.  Minter,  Clay  T. 
McDonald.  T.  J.  McGinnis.  G.  C.  Hedrick. 
of  Becklev :  A.  K.  Minter  of  Rhodell.  W 
Va. 

Authority  has  been  granted  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  an  increase  in  the  caplt*! 
stock  of  many  West  Virginia  coal  compa- 
nies. In  the  list  are  the  following;  Gem 
Pocahontas    Coal    Co.,    of    Welch,    of   which 
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James  P  Flanagan  is  president,  from  $25,- 
OOO  to  1100. OnO  ;  Century  Coal  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more operating  in  Barbour  County,  headed 
by  John  K.  Shaw,  from  $1,150,000  to 
$2  300,000 ;  Fl'anag-an  Coal  Co.,  of  Potts- 
viile  Pa.,  a  West  Virginia  corporation, 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000;  Pine  Bhiff  (Vjal 
Co  of  Fairmont,  he:, .led  by  K.  T.  Kelly, 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000;  Ingram  Braneh 
Coal  Co.,  of  Beekley,  he  i  d  by  C.  H.  Mead, 
from  $400,000  to  $l,i,  mi.OOO  ;  West  Vir- 
irlnia  lOagle  Coal  Co.,  Roomer,  headt^d  by 
W.  C.  Conley,  from  $1.'')0.000  to  $200,000; 
Peck's  Run  Coal  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  h<'aded 
by  F.  J.  Foy,  from  $2.5.000  to  $200,000; 
the  Chesapeake  Coal  Co..  of  Wheeling,  of 
which  T.  H.  Johnson  is  president,  from 
$150  000  to  $200,000;  P.  C.  Tvvneli  Coal-Co.. 
Bhie  Jay.  from  $200. (lOO  to  $:{00.000  ;  Milams 
Kork  Smokeless  Coal  Co..  Beekley.  C.  H. 
Mead,  president  from  $140,000  to  $500,000; 
Mead-Tolliver  Coal  Co.,  headed  by  C.  H. 
Mead,  Beekley,  from  $150,000  to  $1,000,- 
(100;  Donald  Coal  Compan.y,  Logan,  li'Ved 
Haislip,  president,  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000;  Pitt.sburgh-Summil  Coal  Co.,  of  Sut- 
ton, headed  by  C.  r.  Davis,  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000;  Carver  Fork  Colliery  Co., 
Han  land,  headed  by  Porter  10.  Hyre.  from 
$25,0110  to  $50,000  ;  Kirkland  Coal  Co., 
headed  by  S.  H.  Coodloe.  Jr..  from  $10,- 
iiOO  to  $50,000. 

The    largest    producer    of    coal    in    West 
Virginia — the    Uniteil    States    Coal    &    Coke 

Co. — is  not  only  engaged  in  extending  the 
scope  of  its  operations  by  opening  new 
mines  in  Barbour  Covmty  but  also  pro- 
poses to  oi)en  eighteen  more  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gary.  That  became  known 
through  an  announcement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Kdward  O'Toole,  general  manager, 
when  the  annual  safety-first  banquet  of  the 
company  was  held  at  Gary  on  Jan.   15.    The 


banquet  was  tlie  eleventh  of  its  kind  held. 
Judge  G.  K.  f^a.s.sell,  of  the  Norfolk  & 
We.stern.  delivering  the  principal  address 
The  banquet  was  attended  by  about  300 
officers  and  employee.s  of  the  company  and 
a  number  of  invited  guests,  inrluding  ofll- 
cials  of  the   Norff)lk   H    Western. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

r 

It  may  not  appeal  to  the  average  In- 
dividual as  being  of  much  importance  to 
convert  a  fleet  of  steamers  Irom  oil  to 
coal  burners  because  the  world's  supply 
of  oil  is  getting  short,  but  to  Vancouver 
Island,  however,  the  move  of  the  Caiut- 
ciian  I'ticitie  Ky.  in  resiject  to  its  coastwise 
vessels  is  of  considerable  significance.  An 
order  already  has  beeti  placed  with  one 
of  the  local  companies  to  supply  25,000 
tons  per  month  for  the  various  .services  in 
question.  This  means  that  the  normal 
production  of  coal  per  month  will  have  to 
be    incieased    by    nearly    17    per   cent. 

The  improvement  in  coal  production, 
shown  !jy  the  figures  of  1920  over  those  of 
1919,  amounts  roughly  to  500,000  tons.  The 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  Canadian  West 
is  recovering  from  the  comparative  slack- 
ness which  resulted  when  fuel  oil  became 
firmly  established  as  a  formidable  compet- 
itor both  in  the  industrial  and  the  domes- 
tic fields.  The  year  1920,  it  is  believed, 
marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  British 
Columbia.  With  all  the  old  collieries  work- 
ing pretty  well  to  capacity,  and  attention 
being  turned  to  an  even  greater  extent  to 
coal  because  of  the  evidences  that  Amer- 
ica's stock  of  oil  is  not  inexhaustible,  and 
with  new  foreign  markets  developing,  it 
is   conttdetitly    jiredicted    fli;it    the    f)iitput    of 
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'"K  are  .,g  tiie  ,5oal  pr<^)  ;, 

I  ion   by    .„.i. ._  J : 

VANfX)trVKH     ISLJl.VO 

Can.iihan  Western   Fuel  Co 68S  756 

Can;Hli:in   Collierie.s —                              '  ' 

<  'oriiox     45'>  Ofji 

South    VVelllngtor ;  9i'|6S 

Kxtenwlon     19'»  -'i- 

I'ae|fl<:    ( 'oa.st   Coal    CO 94   7'- 

Nanoo.s. -Wellington    CO.    41   -7 - 

Granby    Company 'm\'fj-,'' 

Vamouver-Nanaimo  Co 1.14] 

l',7T6..'iOu 
RooTE.NAY   District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Co 707  -JO? 

Corbin  Coal  <'ompany 154,'858 

S6L',365 
Nicola -Pri NCETox 

Middle.sboro  Collieries    93. 6H 

Fleming  Coal  Co ?i[4m 

Coalmont    ("ollieries 

Princeton    Collieries 

Telkwa    Coal    Co i,.  ,  j 

155,404 
Total     2,794.269 


ALBERTA 

Checks  for  a  3  per  cent  dividend  have 
been  received  by  stockholders  in  the  Inter- 
niitionul  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Coleman.  This 
was  formerly  a  Spokane  corporation  but 
u^s  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Canada 
to  avoid  double  corporation  obligaiions. 
This  is  the  second  dividend  for  1920.  and 
the    twenty-ninth    which    it   has   paid. 


Personals 


•lolin  Marland,  formerly  superintendent 
for  the  Chicago.  Wilmington  &  Franklir 
Co.,  at  their  Thayer.  111.,  mine  is  now  with 
the  Wagner  Mining  Co..  of  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  and  the  King-Harlan  Co..  Inc.,  mine, 
located  at  Kilday.  Kv.,  with  otlices  in  the 
Ingalls    Bldg.,    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

\j.  G.  K.  Drewitt.  mining  engineer,  who 
has  just  completed  a  survey  on  the  Cuban 
mining  industries,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  the  Federal  Coals,  Ltd., 
Uethbridge,    Canada. 

John  L.  Markhani,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Monroe- Warrior 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  the  St.  Louis  territory. 
He  w;is  formerly  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation department  of  the  Missouri  Paci- 
nc  and  is  experienced  in   the  coal  business. 

T>  ^r*.  V"  ''•  *^extro,  of  Chicago,  president  of 
Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co.  with  a  party 
of  .salesinen  from  the  company's  Chicago 
ana  .St.  Ixjuis  oflices,  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  through  southern  Illinois.  While  in 
the  .southern  part  of  the  state.  Ih(>  party 
visited  and  inspected  two  mines  operated 
Til  •h'^^i-ompany,  o/ie  at  Livingston  and 
one  at  Du(|iioin. 

i.  .1.  KletHifp.  of  Collinsville.  Til  ,  has 
neen  named  for  county  inspector  of  Madi- 
son   County    tor    the    year    1921. 

J.  F.  .lon.-s.  for  nearly  twelve  years  super- 
intendent of  the  William.son  Coal  Co..  has 
lesignecl  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the    Knox    Creek    Coal    Co. 

Kffcctive    Feb.    1,    W.    F.    Ahle„,l,.rfer    re- 

th«N  "'^  ,^ •*,'■,"' ^^■^'«'^«'""  s-al(S  agent  for 
•im.liMi'^''  ^'""'''y  Sal^'«  <"«•  in  Minne- 
vi^  '  ^;.'^  'I^*^'  ^"  <^hicago.  where  he  becomes 
n,^.  wr.^K'''"^^'^"'^  K'^-neral  sales  agent  for 
X,  n"f^"v  ^a?'  Co.  Succe.xling  to  the 
■I.,  on  «  Northwestern  sales  agent  is 
M,  7  .  •/"/•  heretofore  assistant  rnder 
ftii-    -Mdenderfer. 

<;,M,rKe     C.     Mai-tin.     geologist,     has     re- 


\^}lU.  )i'  "Ol'ointed  .secretary  of  the 
h.".  ir'V".  ^Constitutional  Association,  with 
h..i<l,„arters  at  Charleston.  W.  Va..  is  P. 
ecVno.  V  i*'  .^^i"**  has  been  the  director  of  the 
vi.!  n.i  ?f  'il  'I'^partment  of  the  Flkhorn  Di- 
iVins    Kv  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  at  Jen- 

rt.iTt'  P".  '^If'-edith.  of  Elkins,  has  been  ad- 
m  nin..  ***  ^y^^  '^'■">  Of  Straight  &  McClurc. 
mining  engineers  of  Fairmont. 


Due  to  the  advancement  of  Fred  M.  Chase 
to  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.. 
other  promotions  of  Wilkes- Marre  men,  all 
who  have  been  with  it  for  many  years,  were 
announced  recently.  P.  F.  O'Neill.  W.  II. 
Fresans.  W.  C.  .Sterling  and  Kdgur  U. 
(jleorge  are  tiiose  who  have  gone  up  another 
round.  Mr.  O'Neill  becomes  general  solic- 
itor :  Mr.  Fregans  is  'as:;istant  to  the  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Sterling  moves  to  special  assist- 
ant of  the  president ;  Mr.  George  is  made 
assistant    secretary   of   the   company. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  ^lay 
20  proposed  elimination  of  the  Fast  St. 
r..ouis  Connecting  K.v.  <'o.,  St.  L.ouiM  Mer- 
tliants  Bridge  Terniiiiul  Ky.  Co.,  St.  l.,ouis 
Transfer  K.v.  Co.,  Terminal  KuilroHd  .\ssn. 
of  S(.  I.ouis  and  Wiggins  Ferry  Co..  as 
participating  carriers  in  the  taiilY  on  coal 
and  coal  briquettes  from  mines  in  Illinois 
and  Kentucky  to  Kast  St.  Louis.  111.,  St. 
Louts,  and  points  talvli\g  the  same  rates. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Fairtleld  L,iinibpr 
and  Coal  Co..  an  1.  C.  C.  examitu'r  recom- 
mends that  the  rales  on  coal  from  Bank- 
head.  Ala.,  to  Fairfield,  Ala.,  and  from  Dora 
and  Carbon  Hill.  Ala.,  to  Pratt  City.  Ala,, 
during  Federal  control,  be  declared  unrea- 
sonable and  that  the  company  Ih'  awarded 
reparation. 

The       Ohio       I'tilltles       Cominisslon       has 

authorized  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  to  issue 
$2,037,000  general  mortgage  bonds  and  to 
l)ledge  them  with  $lt>:!,000  which  the  road 
has  and  $l,t!65,00O  which  the  company 
hopes  to  receive  from  the  government  under 
provision  of  the  Ti  ansportation  .Vet.  The 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  is  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

Twenjy-six  coal  mining  companies  In 
Gibson.  Pike  ami  Warrick  count i<-s.  InU.. 
have  asked  tht-  public  .service  commi.ssion 
to  reduce  freight  rat«>s  for  shipments  to 
Indianapolis  and  the  gas  belt  territory  from 
23  to  28c.  a  ton.,  .\11  railroads  serving  the 
mines  were  named  as  parties  to  the  c<ial 
operators'  petition.  I'ntil  the  last  advance 
in  freight  rates  in  October,  the  southern 
Indiana  mines  paid  seven  to  ten  cents  more 
a  ton  on  shipments  than  those  in  the  Lin- 
ton and  Clinton  fields,  iiu-lmling  mines  in 
Vigo.  Knock.  Vermillion.  Clay.  Sullivan. 
Owen  and  Greene  counties,  according  to  the 
petition.  The  difference  now.  thev  sav.  is 
:U   to   35c.   a   ton. 

The  Vfjili  Terniinul  Kallway  Co.'s  ap- 
plication for  a  ctM-tificate  of  convenience 
under  which  it  had  proposed  building  a 
branch    to    Standardville    has    Iven    denied. 


The  Interstate  (^lommerce  Commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  necessity  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  is  not  sufficiently 
apparent  to  warrant  the  granting  of  the 
petition.  This  road  is  controlled  bv  the 
Stamhtrd.  Spring,  Caiiyon  and  Peerless 
coal    companies.  _    

The     West     Kentacky    Coal    Bureau     in     a 

<omplaint  to  the  I.C.C.  -seeks  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  through  rates  from  mines  of 
its  members  on  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central 
to  the  southern  i>eninsula  of  Michigan, 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  from 
.southern  Illinois  mines  to  this  territory 
by  more  than  25c.  per  ton,  as  of  .\ug.  25. 
1920.    plus   increases    tltereafter   authorized. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  National  Fire- 
l>rooflng  <'o..  the  I.C.C.  decides  that  through 
rates  on  coal  from  Aultman.  Ohio,  to  Perth 
Amboy.  N.  J.,  were  not  unreasonable  or 
di.scriminatory,  but  that  through  charges 
on  coal  from  Haydenville,  Ohio,  to  Perth 
Aml)ov  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  the  factor  of  $1.70  per  net  ton  from 
.Newark,  ''bio,  to  Collier,  W.  Va.,  exceeded 
a  factor  of  $1.40  a  ton,  and  awards  repara- 
tion. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Little  Caliaba 
<'oul  Co..  an  I.C.C.  e.xaminer  recommends 
that  the  rate  on  coal  from  Piper.  .\la..  to 
Fairfield.  Ala.,  during  Federal  control  was 
unr.asonable  and  that  reparation  be 
awarded. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Ridge  Coal  .Min- 
ing C«»..  an  examiner  recommends  that  the 
practices  of  the  railro .  is  with  respect  to 
furnishing  coal  cars  and  transportation 
facilities  ai'e  not  shown  to  be  undulv 
prejudicial  to  cx>mplainant  served  onlv  bv 
the  .Mi.ssouri  Pacific  or  unduly  preferential 
to  competing  nvines  served  by  the  Missouri 
I'acific  and  Burlington  under  a  joint  track- 
age  arrangement. 

A'tention  is  directed  ly>'  tlie  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  limit  within  which  'all  claims  ai;uin.st 
the  Kuilroad  .\dniinistration  for  overch.irges 
or  reparation  lor  unjust  or  discriminatorv 
rates,  expires  on  Feb.  2S.  after  which  date 
all  such  matters  are  outlawed.  It  is  nec- 
es.sary  Hiat  these  matters  be  pre.^enieil  to 
the  1.  C.  C.  upon  formal  or  informal  com- 
plaints prior  to  the  above  date.  The  I.  C.  C. 
has  called  on  carriers  for  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  reconsignment  of  coal  and 
other  treight.  The  returns  arc  to  be  under 
oath  and  must  be  filed  not  later  Uian  Feb. 
2S.  the  hiformation  to  be  given  for  the 
months  of  September,  1917,  October.  191 S 
'and  November.  1919.  The  request  covers 
information  on  the  number  of  cars  of  coal. 
etc..  held  on  rails  bevond  free  time  for 
reconsignment.  the  immber  of  days  the  cars 
for  each  commoditv  were  held  for  recon- 
signment. and  the  number  of  "order  notify' 
shipments  of  commodities,  held  at  princip'al 
destinations  on  rails  beyond  free  time,  and 
the  number  of  Ciirs  of  -ill  classes  ■  f  freight 
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■    Tacks  beyond   f r' •    ■'•■■■    •'>'  or  for 
or    consignor.  •  oon*!lgn- 

,..^     ordfcj:  jioUfy"  .   ~.  <-tc. 

aM  order  entered  in  Investigation  and 


.SusiK-nsion    Docket    1283    tJie    I.    <  ■  su*^- 

iK-nd^d  from  Jan.  20  until  M.'.  J"  i»^i. 
th«-  oi.eration  of  certain  s.  h-'lulen  pub- 
liHh»-d  in  Virginian  Kailvrav  <  •».  tarilr  I.t  .» - 
1419.  Th«-  suspended  ni-'i'il-^  provide 
that  in  the  cakilation  of  'i-bii  and  credit 
davK  and  assei-^ment  of  d.  inurrage  charges 
undf-r  the  avf-rage  agrt-'  in.nt  •;ach  car 
kad*-d  with  coal  or  cokf-  at  S.-walls  Point. 
Va.  for  trans-shipment  1a  vt-<sel.  having 
a  marked  capacity  of  iOO.OO"  lb.  or  over 
shall  be^counted  as   two  cars. 

Th*-  ffffit  lot  of  the  new  eo.rtdt.  capacity 
coal  c-<ir«  orderMl  last  Septeml<er  from  th.- 
General  American  far  <'(>.  of  Kast  Chicago. 
Ind..  by  the  C'hicaKo  &  .\lton  has  been 
computed.  Delivery  will  I"  mad.  soon. 
The  ord«-r  consisted  of  T,l)(>  cars,  all  of  .steel 
underframing  and  wooden  iKixes.  The  car 
companv  also  ha.«  tli<-  contract  for  3."i<i 
additional  coal  cans,  utilizing  the  truck.« 
and  brak<'  rigging  left  after  the  oM  l>oxes 
had  been  Siyapped. 

The  frei/fht  raie  on  eoke  in  .Minnesota 
has  been  orderf-d  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
of    hard    coal    hereafter. 


Publications  Received 


Final  Report  of  the  Bu^iueHu  Manager  of 
Hk-  I  nitpd  hitates  Fuel  Administration  1917- 
lUlU.  Kdited  by  Lawn-ncr  Mitcliill.  Pp. 
2.'>0.  .\n  accounting  of  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  complete  list  of  personnel. 
Limif»-d  number  availabi'-  on  application  to 
the  Dirt  (tor.  I'nited  Stales  Geological  Sur- 
vey, or  Division  of  Publications.  Interior 
iJeparjtxjitiOt.    Wjtiitiiag^ton.    D.    C. 

I{«*p«rtK  of  fliF  Bnfean  of  SJalp  Orijan- 
izati<iiis  and  of  tlie  Federal  Fiifl  Adminis- 
tratorit  for  the  A'arious  .Stiites  and  IHstrict*. 
Kditerl  by  George  William  Mowes.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C.  Pp. 
428.  Copy  rin  request  to  the  Director.  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Coal    in    Tvastern    Idaho.       Rnlletin    "Ifi-F. 

My  <i.  k.  Mansfield.  I'l..  :',1  ;  2  plates;  3 
text  fiKures  ;  1  ins«Tt.  Ke.«ults  of  an  ex- 
amination mad<-  after  the  coal  shortage  of 
1.f»]6-17.  'Contains  several  geologic  maps, 
showing  structure  and  coal  beds.  United 
States  Geological  Survf-v.  Washinsrton. 
D.    C. 

Preliminary  InveHtigations  of  .storage 
llaltery  l.ufoniotiveM,  Teelinical  I'aptr  :Jfi4. 
I'.y  I,.  (',.  Ijsley  and  H.  P..  Brunot.  Interior 
Department:  fiureau  of  Mine.s.  Pp.  35; 
tables  ;iiid  illustrations..  Government  Print- 
ing Dlllce.  Wiishington.  D.  C. 

HtencheM  for  itctpc-ting  I^pukage  of  Bine 
Miller  V.nn  and  Nature  Can,  Tfchnical 
I'uiiiT  -in',..  f',y  i^.  II.  Katz  and  V  C 
.\llison.  Interior  Department.  Bureau  of 
Min<K.  pp.  22.  Drttgnims  and  tables 
fioverimi.  lit      Printing     Ollice.     Wa.«l)ington. 

f'l■M>.l-^  and  I'revention  of  PireH  and  Ex- 
libmiooh  in  HiliirninouM  ''mmI  MIiipm.  Mines 
Cireultir  n.  I'.y  IMwa.  <J  Stejdle.  Interior 
Department,  P.iireau  of  Miiirn.  Pp  75" 
ilhiHlrali-d.  (Jovernmenl  Printing  office 
WaHliington.   D.  ''. 

Hlali-  Mining  I-bmm  on  llip  Th*-  <rt  TAee- 
IrlcK.x  In  and  nlioiit  <;«mi  MIneH.  Technical 
fiipiT  i-l.  |{y  I,.  (;.  Ilslry.  Interior  De- 
pailiiieiil.  l;ur<-iui  of  Mines.  Pp.  53-  tables 
and  iliagrams,  Government  Printing  office 
Waslilnirlon,    I>.   C. 


Association  Activities 


New  River  OperatofK*  AsKocialion 

I.'.fdiing    f...w:,rd    lo   a    year  of   good   bu«l- 
n.  desplli.     nnfiivorabl..     eondltlons     now 

pn\;.ilmg.  tnemb.rH  of  (he  an^-ocialjon 
galli.r.d  at  New  York  on  .fan.  H  In  annual 
meellliu'  and  ele<l,d  an  executive  committee 
;md    ..(llc.rH   for    inr;i.  commiiKf. 


The  roster  of  the  ..Kori.Mv.^  HO  choncn 
,.f  '  ,. '^""  o'*'"*  ^l,  "  'm".-..,,.  fbiirlewion 
\V.  V.i.  ;  S  A.  Hcoll  Ma.  doiiald  W  Va  • 
O.  r  Iteury.  rhaiJeslo,,.  \v  Va  •  KrT.l m' 
Clillson.  CharleMon.  W  Va  '  Onn>"r 
Pleffher.  Hunllnnfon.  W  Va  •  Ml 
Qarvey.    Winona.    W.    Va. 

All  old  oflirem  Were  rc-el(>cted,  by  the 
exeriitlvo  committee  an  followH-  O  If 
Cap'tion,  pr.Hldenf;   3    A     S.oii     vlw-preM: 


dent ;  C  C   Beury.    treasurer  ;  T.   L.    L^wis. 
8<-cretary. 

Members  of  the  joint  board  were  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  the  hold-overs  being 
G.  H.  ''aperton.  .S.  A.  .Scott  and  li.  H. 
Morris.  An  important  action  t;iken  by  the 
as.socjation  was  the  authority  given  to  em- 
ploy a  traffic  manager.  S.  C.  Higgin'^  was 
.seleoteil  to  fill  that  post.  Mr.  Uigsin.  has 
been  located  at  Allentown.  Pa.  and  is  said 
to  be  a  well  known  figure  in  the  traffic 
world. 


Northern  We.st  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association 

Meetings  of  various  bodies  .subsidiary'  to 
the  Xorthern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op«^rators' 
.\s.sociation  were  held  in  Fairmont  on  .Jan. 
3.  It  was  considered  an  ap])ropriate  time 
to  call  the  meetings,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tirat  a  joint  committee  of  operators  and 
miners  were  in  session  endeavoring  to  work 
out  a  rate  mutually  satisfactorj-  to  govern 
the  operation  of  the  new  and  large  tJTM*  of 
cutting   machine. 

The  first  of  the  three  meetings,  held  in 
the  morning,  was  that  of  the  advi.sor>' 
l>oard.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee,  but  aside  from 
routine  matters  there  was  nothing  of  much 
importance  considered.  The  last  meeting 
of  the  day  was  that  of  the  l>oard  of 
directors. 

The  directors  and  members  in  attendance 
devoted  much  time  to  a  discu.ssion  of  con- 
tracts and  contract  cancelkitions  which  was 
deplored  as  a  practice  seriously  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  industry,  inas- 
much as  it  begot  distrust  as  between  pro- 
ducers and  buyers.  Many  operators  were 
inclined  to  view  it  as  a  part  of  the  reaction 
from  the  war  and  as  a  part  of  a  general 
moral  decadence  in  business  as  well  as  in 
other   lines  of  activity. 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association 

Secretary  B.  F.  Xigh  of  the  association 
has  made  the  following  report  for  the  last 
.six   months  of   1920: 

To  the  officers,  board  of  directors  and 
members  of  the  assocation. 

As  Secretary  of  your  Association,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  submitting  for  your  ap- 
proval a  review  of  the  work  accomplished 
since  the  annual  convention  held  last  June. 

Increased  Freight  Rate  and  Car  Supply: 
At  the  annual  meeting  the  association  went 
on  record  as  favoring  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  in  the  hopes  that  if  the  rail- 
roads were  given  additional  revenue  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  better  their  roll- 
ing stock  and  terminal  facilities. 

Protests  Twenty-Four  Hour  Unloading 
Order:  At  the  time  Service  Order  7  was 
issued  we  filed  protest  objecting  to  that 
irart  of  the  order  which  required  the  un- 
loading of  cars  within  24  hours.  Our  ob- 
jection was  filed  with  the  commission  June 
•»'•.  19211.  Later  this  order  was  amended 
so  that  the  embargo  was  not  placed  against 
dealers  when  carriers  were  at  fault. 

Confiscation;  On  June  30.  due  to  numer- 
ous complaints  which  were  being  received 
dailv  from  our  member^  the  ai5socation 
made  protest  to  the  commission  against  the 
practice  of  some  railroads  indiscrimlnatelv 
confi.scating  coal.  In  answer  to  our&rotest. 
we  received  a  request  from  Mr.  Robbins. 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Car  Service,  to 
report  such  cases,  which  we  did.  thereby, 
reviving  some  relief,  but  bv  no  means  stop- 
ping this  practice.  We.  however,  informed 
our  members  as  to  their  rights  in  the 
matter  of  confiscation  and  requested  them 
to  send  their  claims  to  us  for  handling.  The 
results  of  this  work  will  be  shown  in  our 
report  covering  the  work. of  the  claim  de- 
partment. 

r^^,l\^?^r  J'^/'  '''<'''  through  this  depart- 
mfiif  1..387  claims,  of  this  number  912  have 
M-en  paid,  amounting  to  $134. 099. .55.  Of 
fll«^  <■':«  rns  207  were  from  Michigan.  184 
from  Indiana  and  .521  from  Ohio.  This 
\\'r  '"■''"  no  comment,  it  speaks  for  itself 
•'<sk  or  expect  is  that  you  give 
'L..  ,    '  thought  to  the  efforts  that  have 

r.  HUM «'*''*'        ''"   ""'    ^'^'■^'^    *^o   secure    these 


hiii:      We    now   have    a    member - 


TuK   River  Coal  Operators'  Association 


field     represented.       After     routine     matters 
bad    be<  -ied  of  the   following  execu- 

tive CO  was  elected:      A.    B.    Rawn 

H''  ■*■    Leckie.    Welch;   John 

T.  .  r    r    ilarfit.  Hunting- 

ten  ,    ri     ».  "•  S.    E.    Han'     • 

Yukon :    U  ;    Harry  Mci 

Twin    Brar...         ,..,,..     ../,t>t,   Da\->-.     After 
the     ireneral     meeting     was     over    the    new 
executive    committee    met    and    .selected   the 
following    officers    for    the    year    1921-      A 
B     Pawn,    president;    Andrew    Leckie. '  *ic«?- 
^      John   T.    WiLson.   treasurer.    Per- 
I -^.-idquarters   have   been   secured  in 
;    .    of    Welch   and   hereafter   the  meet- 
r  fcT-    will    t/e   held    in    that    city.      The   as<..- 
c.aiion    '  -  -    i^rown    to  such    an    extent   that 
It    was  best   to   secure  the  service' 

of  a  p^  •  lary  and  within  a  few  dav 

one   will   1^  .-selected  to  have  his  headouaV- 
ters   at   Welch.  ^ 


West  Kentucky  Coal  Boreao 

Tlie  bureau  met  in  I^uisville  al  the  Seel- 
bach  Hotel  on  .Ian.  11,  re-electing  the 
former  oI^c•ers.  and  handling  traffic  and 
other  matters.  The  officers  of  the  organiz- 
ation are  Frank  D.  Rash,  of  the  St  Ber- 
^:'^'''],^'j/''^^,'^'^-^<^r\mgton.  Ky.,  president: 
C.  A\.  Taylor,  of  the  W.  C.  Duncan  Coal  Co 
Greenville,  vice-president  ;  C.  E  Reed 
Loui.-ville.  secretary-treasurer.  About  thirtv 
operators  were  present  at  the  banquet  The 
Grai.evine  Coal  Co..  of  Madisonville.  was 
reinstated  on  aplication.  and  two  new 
members  elected.  These  were  the  OM 
Hickory  Coal  Co..  of  Providence,  and  Pon- 
tiac  f'oal  Co..  of  Madisonville.  J.  Van  Xoi  - 
man,  attorney  for  the  organization,  wi-m 
over  three  rate  cases  now  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  better 
through  rates  to  Western.  Southern  and 
Central  competitive  points.  An  effort  i^ 
also  being  made  for  a  new  tariff  on  rat.; 
betwet-n    Ohio.    Indiana   and    Michigan. 


Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Association 

.\11   officials   of  the    Iowa    Coal   Operator; 
Association    have   been    re-elected.     The  of 
fleers    are    D.    F.    Cushing.    president ;    Ja: 
Norwood,  vice-president  ;  George  Heaps,  Jr 
secretary,    and    J.    B.    Ryan,    treasurer.    On 
change    was    made    on    the    executive    con" 
mittee.      Frank   V.    White,    vice-president   ( 
the     Nor  wood -^^'hite     Coal     Company,    su( 
ceeds    E.    M.   Gray.      Other    members  of  tl 
executive  committee   and    one  member  fro 
each  district  are  Robert   Hunter  of  Jerorr 
C.    A.    A\'illiams.    of    Oskaloosa    and    C. 
Carney  of  Des  Monies. 


Coming  Meetings 


'r-i.. 


w;i 
10 


"K    of    the    association 

i'l.     W.     Va.,     on     Jan. 

I-  i    .<  1,1    of   the  tonnage  of  the 


Nortliwe.sfern  I'enns.vlvania  Coal  Ope  - 
tors'  Association  will  hold  its  annual  mt  - 
ing  Tuesday.  March  1.  at  the  Old  Cole  f 
Club.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary,  T.  E.  I  - 
fenderfer,   Butler,   Pa. 

The    Rooky    Mountain    Coal    ^fining    Iiii- 

tnte    Will    hold    its    annual    winter    meei  g 

Feb.  25  and  26  at  the  .A.lbany  Hotel.  Den  r. 

Col.   Secretary.   F.   W.    Whiteside   307   Er- rt 

'  &  Crammer  Building,  Denver. 

Xational  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  '  Id 
'  its    ninth    annual    meeting   at    Atlantic   <  y. 
N.  J.,   April   27.   2S   and   29. 

American  In»4itute  of  Klectrical  EttginiV 

midwinter  convention  will  be  held  on  b. 
16.  IT  and  IS  at  the  United  Engines  »g 
Socities  Building.  33  West  39th  St..  ■* 
York  CiW.  Secretarv.  F.  L.  Hutchii «. 
33    West    39th   St..    Now    York   City. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  M  **' 
lurgical  Kngineers'  :innual  meeting  wi  b<> 
held  in  New  York.  Feb.  14  to  17.  i\ 
Secretarv,  Bradlev  Stoughton.  29  West  '»■ 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Pittvsburgli  Vein  Operators*  Assoc!  ^ 
of  Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meelins.  p'' 
14,  1921.  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Seen  r.v. 
D.  F.  Hurd.  415  Marion  Building,  CIev»  nd 

Canadian    Institute   of   Mining   and   ^t>'' 
Iurg.<     will    hold    its    annual    meeting    J '^■'' 
2,   3   and   4.    1921.   at   Ottawti.   Ontario,  an 
ada.      Secretary -Trea.surer,  G.  C.  Mack  «"' 
Montreal,  Quel)eo.   Canada. 

.Xnierican  Kngineering  Coanctl  "'J'" 
Federated    American    Kngineering    Soc"*"' 

Executive  Board,  will  meet  on  P'eb.  •  '**', 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  On  Feb.  15  the  NaW 
Council  of  the  American  Societ.v  of  M*'""" 
ical  Kngineers  will  convene  at  the  (if"' 
place,  with  the  society's  new  pre;'c'>'j 
Edwin  S.  Carman,  presiding.  liwrt 
Hoover  is   lo  address   the  nieeting. 
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The  Ever-Running  Anthracite  Mines 

r'«J  THESE  days  of  clpsed  works  and  short  time  in  all 
kinds  of  industry,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  with 
a  lack  of  interest  and  no  orders  even  for  farm  products, 
it  is  refreshing  to  look  at  the  ever-running  anthracite 
mines  working  every  day  regardless  of  the  mild  winter 
and  industrial  shutdowns. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  anthracite  region  being  so 
fully  assured  makes  the  coal  industry  as  a  whole  quite 
noticeably  more  fortunate  than  any  other.  The  anthra- 
cite output  is  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  coal 
production  of  the  United  States  but  as  the  cost  of  min- 
ing and  preparation  is  roughly  three  times  as  expensive 
the  ratio  of  importance  is  rather  as  three  to  eight  than 
one  to  six. 


The  Rocky  Road  of  Reform 

PRESENT  indications  are  that  the  Calder  bill  for 
regulating  the  coal  industry  is  dead.  The  hearings 
before  the  La  Follette  committee  have  not  only  developed 
unexpected  opposition  within  this  presupposed  friendly 
group  but  have  been  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  measure  in  whatever  form 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  can  be 
considered  and  passed  in  the  House  even  should  it  get 
through  the  Senate.  The  number  of  days  before  March 
4  are  too  few  to  permit  of  any  such  possibility. 

Interest  centers  now  on  the  form  of  measure  the  La 
Follette  committee  will  report  out  after  they  have 
digested  the  evidence  they  are  now  taking.  It  is  fore- 
cast that  this  committee  will  report  out  a  bill  quite 
different  from  the  Calder  bill  originally  placed  before  it. 
The  provisions  requiring  reports  from  coal  companies 
and  railroads  will  be  retained  in  some  form  but  that  is 
about  the  only  resemblence  the  new  bill  is  expected  to 
bear  to  Senator  Calder's  proposal.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  those  who  have  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
regulation  have  not  registered  much  complaint  about 
having  the  coal  industry  give  information  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Whenever  this  has  been  discussed  the  point  has  been 
made  that  the  objection  is  not  to  giving  data  but  to 
having  the  form  of  the  figures  supplied  so  rigidly  pre- 
scribed as  to  amount  to  regulation  of  business  book- 
keeping. It  was  just  such  a  point  as  caused  the  original 
split  between  the  National  Coal  Association  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Maynard  suit. 

The  Calder  committee  has  been  discredited  in  Wash- 
ington. No  one  conceives  that  the  incoming  administra- 
tion will  follow  the  lead  of  Senator  Calder,  and  many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  when  Mr.  Harding  takes  up  the 
Presidency  he  will  let  this  be  known.  Senator  Calder 
had  a  chance  with  his  bill  just  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
the  excitement  up  and  have  a  fresh  victim  to  offer  the 


daily  press  each  day.  Just  as  soon  as  consideration  was 
given  the  matter  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
and  they  found  that  there  was  much  more  to  the  story 
than  had  previously  been  brought  out,  hope  of  justice 
and  fair  play  was  had  by  the  coal  industrj'.  From  open 
hostility  to  an  attitude  severely  but  sensibly  critical,  best 
describes  the  apparent  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  La  Follette  committee  since  it  began  its  hearings. 

All  that  remains  now  to  be  done  before  the  Conmiittee 
on  Manufactures  is  to  keep  the  "record"  straight.     The 
real  work  is  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the  next  Con- 
gress and  its  successor.     We  expect  Senator  Freling- 
huysen  to  announce  the  new  administration's  program 
for  coal,  and  he  may  do  it  soon.     It  is  certain  to  be 
advanced    in   such   a   friendly   manner   that   the   coal 
industry  can  begin  by  co-operating  to  make  it  better. 
There  is  a  large  element  in  the  coal  industry  who  today 
see   the  wisdom   of  meeting  the   government   and   the 
public  more  than  half  way  in  the  desire  for  protection, 
real  and  fancied,  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply.     These 
men   are  not  saying  much  now  but  before  the   next 
Congress  reaches  the  point  of  action  on  the  subject  they 
will  have  been  heard.    A  constructive  program  on  which 
the  coal  men  can  meet  the  government  is  in  the  making. 
At  present  it  is  coming  from  at  least  two  different  parts 
of  the  industry — producers  and  wholesalers.     It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  two  views  be  amalgamated  before 
they  go  before  the  public,  but  it  would  be  much  better 
were  it  so.    The  important  thing  is  that,  having  been  on 
the  defensive  for  years,  coal  men  are  developing  suffi- 
cient courage  to  discuss  within  their  ranks  a  program 
that  recognizes  the  public  natu-e  of  their  industry. 


Effect  of  Criticism  on 
Shipping  Board  Bids 

SHIPPING  BOARD  officials  are  having  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  decision  regarding  the  prices  they  will 
pay  for  coal  in  the  next  twelve  months.  The  failure  of 
general  response  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  their  first 
tenders  for  bids  caused  the  Shipping  Board  to  reject 
those  first  offered  and  to  put  out  a  second  offer.  Between 
the  first  and  second  bids  the  market  had  fallen  and  the 
prices  named  in  the  middle  of  January  were  generally 
lower  than  those  previously  made.  Only  one  bid,  how- 
ever, was  accepted  of  the  many  that  were  made. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  prices  named  in  the  second 
lot  of  bids  were  other  than  generally  fair,  although  for 
the  most  part  well  above  the  current  spot  market.  That 
not  more  of  the  tonnage  was  closed  under  these  bids 
probably  was  due  to  the  intense  scrutiny  that  is  being 
given  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  Shipping  Board.  To 
enter  into  contracts  for  coal  at  the  present  time,  at 
prices  above  the  current  spot  quotations,  would  direct 
criticism  to  the  Board.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the 
Shipping  Board,  prompted  to  caution  by  some  of  its 
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past  mistakes  in  the  purchase  of  coal,  is  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  make  connections  with  thoroughly 
responsible  shippers  at  prices  that  can  be  defended 
before  any  possible  future  "Calder  committee."  On  this 
assumption  its  action  in  rejecting  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  lot  of  bids  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  continuous  rejection  of  bids  in  a  weak  market  is, 
of  course,  obviously  intended  to  obtain  lower  figures. 
Just  how  far  this  can  be  pursued  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  Shipping  Board  may  yet  find  itself  without 
contracts.  Many  of  those  who  bid  on  these  require- 
ments in  January  will  not  bid  again,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  they  are  obliged  to  figure  so  much 
closer.  If  the  figures  are  not  satisfactory  in  the  bids  that 
are  to  be  opened  the  last  day  of  this  month,  it  probably 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  depend  upon 
the  open  market.  It  will  help  the  general  situation  to 
have  the  Shipping  Board  fully  covered  by  contracts, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  hopeful  that  the  trade  will  take 
one  more  chance  and  that  the  Shipping  Board  will  cover 
its  needs  in  every  respect  with  this  last  call. 


Own  Your  Home  or  Rent? 

IN  A  SERIES  of  articles  relative  to  the  Mingo  County 
troubles,  Winthrop  D.  Lane  of  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
Post  questions  the  equity  of  the  so-called  feudalistic 
conditions  in  the  Williamson-Thacker  and  other  coal 
fields  of  West  Virginia,  avoiding,  however,  giving  any 
solution  of  the  problems  involved.  Mr.  Lane  is  puzzled. 
He  wants  a  normal  solution  for  an  abnormal  situation. 
He  admits  that  the  operator's  ubiquity  as  employer, 
merchant,  landlord,  etc.,  has  arisen  out  of  the  early 
mining  conditions  and  that  those  conditions  have  not 
changed.  But  still  he  wants  the  miner  to  live  as  if  a 
new  situation  had  arisen. 

Is  Mr,  Lane  in  this  a  "foreward-looking  man"  or  is 
he  a  retrogressive?  Is  it  better  for  the  miner  to  be 
the  lord  of  his  residence  and  so  compelled  to  work  for 
one  man  or  forfeit  his  property,  or  is  it  better  for  him 
to  be  a  footloose  tenant,  perfectly  free  to  move  if  he 
does  not  like  his  working  conditions  or  if  the  mines  close 
down?  It  would  seem  better  for  the  employer  that  his 
employee  give  bond  for  good  behavior  in  the  ownership 
of  a  house,  but  .  urely  it  is  better  for  the  worker  that 
he  bind  himself  in  no  such  manner  to  a  plant  that  may 
not  work  steadily,  to  an  employer  who  may  not  favor 
him  or  to  a  company  that  may  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  Lane  says  rightly  that  the  operator  can  and  often 
does  thrust  an  employee  out  of  his  home  if  he  will  not 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  owned  his  house 
he  and  his  wife  and  family  would  have  to  leave  it  if 
the  work  given  him  vere  not  desirable.  In  that  case 
he  would  have  to  buy  another  residence,  and  the  one  he 
would  leave  he  might  he  unable  to  .sell.  If  the  employer 
in  h,s  homo  town  was  not  fair  there  would  be  no  influx 
of^mniors  to  that  town  to  purchase  his  abandoned  prop- 

11  would  .seem  that  the  tenant  in  this  case  is  the 
freer  man  The  freeholders  of  England,  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  written,  said  and  sung  in  prose  and  in 
verso,  were  not  independent  because  thev  owned  their 
homes  but  oecause  they  possessed  the  land  on  which 
their  living  was  made.  The  miner  would  have  to  own 
his  hi  tie  mine  if  he  wore  desirous  of  a  like  freedom 

It  IS  true  that  with  a  commuting  and  trolleving  sys- 
tem such  as  It  found  in  parts  of  Pennsvlvania    Illinois 


and  Indiana  it  is  possible  for  workmen  to  live  whei 
they  will  and  travel  to  the  mines  on  the  railroads.    Thi 
traveling,  however,  is  not  a  light  burden  on  the  mine: 
especially  where,   as  in  the  Middle  West,  he  pays  a 
altogether  inadequate  commuting  rate  and  receives  a 
cordingly  poor  service,  even  though  in  general  the  rai 
road  sustains  a  loss  on  the  running  of  miners'  train 
To  travel  in  cold,  drafty  cars  for  an  hour,  night  ai 
morning,  and  at  scheduled  times  is  no  small  afflicti( 
from  which  the  West  Virginia  miner  living  almost  < 
the  job  may  well  be  grateful  that  he  is  delivered.    E 
pecially   should  he   remember  that  advantage  on  da 
when  the  working  hours  are  shortened  unduly  by  la^ 
of  cars. 

Furthermore,  the  rents  which  the  mine  worker  h 
to  pay  are  abnormally  low.    If  he  would  spend  the  mon 
that  building  would  cost  him  in  buying  government 
state  bonds  or  high-grade  securities  he  would  find  whi 
taxes  and  repair  bills  were  paid  that  in  almost  eve: 
case  these   securities   would  net  him  as  much  as  tl 
ownership  of  a  house.     A  man  around  the  mines  ow 
his  home  more  for  what  it  "means  to  him"  than  f 
what  it  will  save  him.     He  buys  a  house  like  a  piano 
graphophone  because  he  would  like  to  have  one.    He  i 
willing  to  lose  more  interest  than  he  saves  rent.    Tl  t 
is  why  he  will  often  buy  despite  the  low  rent  offered  y 
the  operator  landlord.    But  in  this  he  is  quite  ill-advis  1. 
In  most  cases  an  old  house  in  a  small  town  is  as  hare  o 
sell  as  a  piano,  and  for  the  employee  working  for  n 
ungenerous  employer  or  one  likely  to  go  bankrupt  )r 
close  dowm  it  is  a  parlous  investment. 

Furthermore,  the  owner  of  a  town  often  times  g  es 
thought  to  making  his  homes  sanitary  and  attrad  'e. 
The  homes  which  the  men  build  for  themselves,  ex  pt 
in  the  Middle  West,  are  rarely  as  good  as  those  ere  ed 
by  the  operator.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  -as 
condemned  far  and  wide  for  the  shacks  in  which  ftne 
of  its  men  lived.  The  dwellings — is  it  just  to  use  lat 
word? — were  built  by  tenants  of  the  company  whiclthe 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  bought  out.  The  men  leased  the  ind 
for  a  low  rental.  The  houses  were  a  disgrace  to  )lo- 
rado,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  made  much  ado 
about  them.  The  company  ultimately  bought  the  at 
more  than  a  fair  price,  paying  what  the  tenants  ked 
for  them.  They  were  torn  down,  and  houses  nth 
pretty  gardens  replaced  them. 

Would  Mr.  Lane  have  the  miners  live  in  house  like 
those  which  the  public  condemned ;  would  he  have  lem 
exist  in  huts  such  as  the  "sagers"  of  West  Vi)  inia 
formerly  used  for  the  rearing  of  their  families  or  ould 
he  have  model  houses  such  as  men  like  the  decased 
Colonel  Leckie  used  to  build  and  such  as  the  Smet- 
Solvay  people  construct  for  their  employees?  Mr.^ane 
is  a  fair  man,  as  his  articles  attest,  and  he  is  pszled 
and  has  no  answer  ready. 

No  wonder!  it  is  a  hard  query  to  puzzle  over.  West 
Virginia,  like  all  mining  sections,  coal,  metal  an  non- 
metal,  has  its  problems,  but  it  is  not  right  to  coiemn 
what  perhaps  measures  up  more  equitably  in  th  long 
run  than  any  other  condition.  It  is  too  bad,  r  in- 
stance, that  the  sailor  cannot  have  his  wife  and  c.ldren 
with  him ;  too  bad  that  he  even  sleeps  by  night  n  the 
bed  and  sits  by  day  at  the  board  that  his  en'loyer 
provides.  His  every  hour  is  on  his  employer'  ship. 
Yet  surely  this  is  a  necessary  condition ;  he  cann  have 
an  airship  to  take  him  to  his  work  night  and  nrning 
and  to  his  lunch  at  noon.  His  life  is  not  even  eudal. 
If  the  mine  worker  is  a  villein,  the  sailor  is  a  serf 


FIG.  1.     CRANBERRY  CREEK  BREAKER,  SHOWING  CAR  PLANE  ON  LEFT  AND  DRAG-SCRAPER  LINE  ON  RIGHT 

Breaker-Operation  Economies  as  Illustrated 
By  Cranberry  Creek  Preparation  Plant 

Culm-Bank  and  Mine  Coal  Not  Mixed — Large  Coal  Kept 
Traveling  on  the  Finer  Material  -Rice  and  Barley  from  Mine 
Coal  Is  Not  Jigged — Culm  Is  Run  to  the  Dump — Dragline 
Will  Save  Dump  Breakage — Tests  Determine  How  To  Set  Rolls 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


AS    THERE    are    two    kinds    of    coal    which    are 

f-X    separately  treated  at  the  Cranberry  Creek  Coal 

-^Co's.    plant,     near     Hazleton,     Pa.,     there     are 

actically  two  independent  operations  under  the  same 

of.     The  Cranberry  Creek  plant  illustrates  many  of 

e  cardinal  principles  of  successful  breaker  operation. 

shows  in  particular  the  care  that  is  being  taken  to 

crease  the  quantity  of  prepared  sizes  and  to  reduce 

e  amount  of  boiler  coal  and  culm. 

Fig.  1  depicts  the  breaker,  showing  the  loaded  mine 

rs  being  hauled  up  the  plane,  to  be  discharged  at  the 

P  of  the  structure   and   on   one   track,    the   empties 

•scending.     The  two  tracks  to  the  left  of  the  plane 

;tend  directly  down  the  slope  into  the  mine,  and  the 

e  at  the  right  handles  cars  coming  from  several  drift 

ines.    This  latter  track  will  be  displaced  soon,  as  it  is 

e  mtention  to  install  a  dragline  conveyor  to  handle 

■  lat  in  this  case  might  be  called  "surface  coal."     In  a 

fiort  while  this  coal   will   enter   a   Heyl   &   Patterson 

'tary  dump  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  and  be  discharged, 

•d  thence  be  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  breaker  by 

-sans  of  a  scraper  line. 

Alteration  of  that  part  of  the  plane  that  extends  into 


the  mine  also  is  being  considered.  As  will  be  shown 
later  in  this  article,  a  change  to  a  dragline  scraper  would 
almost  pay  for  itself  in  one  year.  To  the  left  in  Fig.  1 
may  be  seen  one  end  of  the  old  boiler  house,  now  in 
process  of  demolition.  The  mine  is  completely  ele. trifled 
and  steam  is  now  used  only  for  heating. 

To  the  right,  extending  from  near  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  breaker,  may  be  seen  the  dragline  which 
raises  the  culm-bank  coal  from  the  point  where  it  i& 
dumped  by  the  bank  cars.  Under  this  dragline  may  be 
seen  another  extending  horizontally.  Mention  of  this 
conveyor  will  be  made  later  in  this  article. 

Culm-Bank  and  Mine  Coal  Are  Not  Mixed 

The  breaker  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one 
handling  freshly-mined  coal  and  the  other  preparing 
bank  coal.  At  no  point  during  the  preparation  process 
is  the  freshly-mined  product  mixed  with  material  com- 
ing from  the  culm  bank.  Thus  when  a  customer  orders 
coal  from  this  plant,  he  may  be  assured  of  receiving 
exactly  what  he  has  ordered  and  not  a  mixture  of  the 
two  fuels. 

In  case  of  a  breakdown,  the  design  of  the  breaker  is 
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FIGS.   3  AND  4. 


TWO  ELEVATIONS  OF  CRANBERRY   CREEK  BREAKER  BEFORE  ROLLS  WERE 
CHANGED  TO  THE  ARRANGEMENT   SHOWN   IN   FIG.    5 


Here  are  practically  two  breakers  in  one. 
On  one  side  is  the  preparation  machinery  for 
coal  from  the  culm  banks.  With  this  is 
treated  the  lip  screenings  of  the  railroad-car 
chutes  and  one-half  of  such  coal  as  has 
been  returned  to  the  breaker  for  retreat- 
ment  because  It  has  not  proved  on  inspec- 
tion to  be  in  accord  with  the  standards. 
The  coal  thus  treated  contains  little  of  the 
lump  and  steamboat  sizes.     It   is   possible 


therefore,  withoijt  appreciable  loss,  to  com- 
bine both  when  running  them  through  the 
rolls.  On  the  opposite  side  the  lump  and 
steamboat  are  separated,  and  the  lump  Is 
first  broken  down  before  It  goes  to  the 
rolls  in  which  the  steamboat  is  crushed. 
This  complicates  matters  on  the  right  side 
considerably.  As  will  be  noted,  there  are 
only  two  sets  of  rolls  on  the  left  side, 
whereas  on  the  fresh-mined  coal  side  there 


are  three.  Washing  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  coal  is  reduced  to  egg-and-under.  The 
domestic  sizes  with  the  buckwheat  go  to 
jigs.  The  rice  and  barley  go  to  a  cone 
separator.  The  culm  goes  to  a  culm  dam  to 
be  handled  at  some  later  time.  The  other 
side  of  breaker  handles  the  fresh-mined 
coal  and  half  the  condemned  coal  in  a 
manner  quite  similar,  but  the  rice  and  bar- 
ley, being  cleaner,  are  not  washed. 


such  that  either  side  can  handle  the  coal  normally  pre- 
pared by  the  other.  Arrangements  are  made  at  a 
number  of  points  to  permit  this  change  to  be  made 
readily.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  preparation  of  one  kind  of  coal  and  con- 
centrate all  efforts  upon  the  preparation  of  the  other. 
Thus  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  two  varieties 
mixing. 

In  this  article,  in  order  that  the  process  of  preparation 
may  be  readily  followed  by  the  reader,  index  numbers 
are  placed  in  the  text,  on  the  flow  sheet.  Fig.  2  and  on 
the  cross-sections.  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  preparation 
accorded  the  freshly-mined  coal  will  be  considered  first, 
to  be  followed  later  by  a  description  of  the  treatment 
administered  in  the  other  parts  of  the  breaker. 

Where  Possible  Cushion  Large  by  Fine  Coal 

Coal  from  the  mine  is  dumped  from  the  mine  cars 
into  a  hopper  (1)  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  From  that 
point  it  is  discharged  by  an  automatic  feeder  (2)  onto 
a  shaker  (3).  This  separates  the  lump  from  the 
remainder  of  the  coal,  the  lump  passing  over  the  screen 
while  the  steamboat-and-under  passes  through.  The 
superintendent  of  preparation  believes  in  keeping  the 
large  coal  cushioned  as  far  as  possible  with  the  smaller 
sizes,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  breakage  incurred. 
For  this  reason  the  coal  is  not  separated  at  this  point 
into  all  its  different  sizes.  The  lump  next  goes  over  a 
picking  table  (4),  where  the  rock  is  separated  from  it 


and  sent  to  the  rock  pocket  (23)  at  the  foot  of  the 
breaker. 

Referring  to  Fig.  5  it  will  be  noted  that,  wherever 
possible,  coal  chutes  are  curved  so  that  breakage  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cleaned  lump  is  fed  to  a 
set  of  No.  7  rolls  (5),  where  it  is  crushed  to  steamboat- 
and-smaller.  Coal  from  these  rolls  goes  over  a  shaker 
(6),  where  the  steamboat  is  separated  from  the  broken- 
and-under. 

The  steamboat-and-smaller  made  on  shaker  3  passes 
over  another  shaker  (8),  where  the  steamboat  size  is 
separated  from  the  broken-and-under,  and  next  passes 
over  a  picking  table  (9),  where  the  rock  is  removed  and 
sent  to  rock  pocket  (23) . 

This  steamboat  coal,  mixing  with  that  from  shaker 
6,  goes  to  a  set  of  No.  2  rolls  (7),  and  thence  to  a  shaker 
(10),  where  it  is  separated  into  broken  and  egg-and- 
under.  Now  going  back  to  the  broken-and-under  from 
shaker  8,  this  passes  over  another  shaker  (12\  where 
the  broken  is  separated  from  the  egg-and-smaller.  The 
broken  from  this  shaker  then  unites  with  the  same  size 
of  coal  from  shaker  10  and  passes  through  a  set  of 
No.  3  rolls  (11).  The  broken-and-under  from  shaker 
6  is  discharged  onto  shaker  10  and  is  there  treated  at 
the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  broken  from  rolls  7 
is  sized. 

Thus  all  the  coal  has  been  reduced  to  egg-and-under 
and  is  ready  for  the  final  sizing  and  treatment.  Con- 
sequently the  coal  from  the  set  of  No.  3  rolls  (11)  and 
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FIG.  5 

Rolls  After  Rearrangement 

Coal  is  lowered  by  curved  chutes,  thus 
reducing  breakage.  As  a  result  of  the 
operations  here  illustrated  the  coal  is 
converted  into  egg-and-under,  no  coal 
larger  than  this  being  prepared  for  the 
market.  In  shaker  13  the  various  do- 
mestic sizes  are  made:  egg,  stove,  chest- 
nut and  pea,  and  also  finer  material, 
which,  after  going  to  a  further  shaker, 
is  sized  into  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and 
culm. 


the  egg-and-under  from  shakers  10  and  12  then  pass  to 
shaker  13,  where  five  sizes  are  made:  The  egg  coal 
from  this  shaker  goes  to  Elmore  jigs  14.  The  stove 
and  chestnut  coal  from  ♦his  shaker  also  go  to  Elmore 
jigs  15  and  16  respectively,  while  the  pea  coal  passes  to 
German  jigs  17.  The  cleaned  product  from  each  of 
these  jigs  then  passes  to  its  proper  pocket,  and  the 
fine  and  under-sized  material  goes  to  a  mud  shaker  (46), 
where  the  coarse  particles  are  removed  from  the  culm. 
The  coarse  material  then  goes  to  the  horizontal  con- 
veyor (2),  while  the  fine  stuff  is  discharged  to  the 
culm  bank  (26).  This  disposes  of  the  domestic  sizes, 
if  pea  can  be  included  in  that  category. 

Fine  coal  from  shaker  13  goes  to  another  shaker  (18), 
which  separates  the  buckwheat,  rice  barley  and  culm! 
The  buckwheat  passes  to  German  buckwheat  jigs  (19) 
and  thence  to  its  pocket  (56),  while  the  fine  material 
from  this  jig  receives  the  same  treatment  as  that  from 
the  other  jigs  already  mentioned.  The  rock  unites  with 
the  rock  from  the  rest  of  the  jigs  and  goes  to  its 
pocket  (23). 

Rice  and  barley  from  shaker  18  receive  no  further 
treatment  and  pass  to  their  respective  pockets  (57  and 
58)  or  to  the  fuel  conveyor  (47),  to  be  loaded  into  small 
cars  and  hauled  to  the  Harwood  electric  plant.     Fine 


22 


coal  or  culm  that  passes  through  the  lower  deck  of 
shaker  18  goes  to  the  culm  dam  (26).  In  case  more 
buckwheat  should  be  made  than  the  jigs  for  this  size 
can  handle,  arrangements  are  made  to  deliver  this 
material  to  the  horizontal  conveyor  (22).  By  this  it 
is  discharged  to  the  main  conveyor  (21),  which  takes  it 
back  into  the  breaker  on  the  bank-coal  side  for  treat- 
ment. 

Where  Culm-Bank  Coal  Is  Cleaned  and  Sized 

Bank  coal,  lip-screen  coal  and  the  fine  jig  coal,  are 
taken  by  the  main  conveyor  (21)  to  the  top  of  the 
breaker  on  the  bank-coal  side  and  discharged  into  a 
hopper  (27).  From  that  point  it  is  fed  by  an  automatic 
feeder  (28)  to  a  shaker  (29),  which  separates  the  coal 
into  lump-and-steamboat,  broken,  and  egg-and-under. 
The  lump-and-steamboat  goes  over  a  picking  table  (30), 
where  the  rock  is  removed  and  sent  to  the  rock  pocket 
(23).  Coal  from  this  jiickirig  table  (30)  passes  through 
a  set  of  No.  1  rolls  and  thence  to  a  shaker  (33).  where 
the  broken  is  separated  from  the  egg-and-under.  The 
broken  coal  sized  on  shaker  29  unites  with  that  from 
shaker  33  and  passes  through  a  set  of  No.  2  rolls  (34), 
the  crushed  product  of  which  unites  with  that  from 
shakers  33  and  29  and  passes  tj  shaker  35.     At  this 
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FIG.   6 

Lehigh  Valley 
Jig 

On  the  c  u  1  m- 
bank  side  of  the 
breaker  a  steel 
floor  with  per- 
forations is  used, 
so  that  the  jig 
attendant  may 
watch  the  coal 
that  passes  from 
the  jig,  without 
having  to  descend 
to  the  lower  deck. 


point  arrangements  are  made  so  that  if  necessary  this 
coal  can  be  sent  to  the  freshly-mined  side  of  th*»  breaker 
for  treatment. 

Egg  from  Bank  Often  Runs  Through  Crusher 

Shaker  35  makes  five  sizes.  The  egg  coal  goes  to  a 
set  of  Wilmot  type  D  roughing  jigs  (42)  or  is  bypassed 
around  them,  going  to  a  set  of  rolls  (31),  to  be  crushed 
to  smaller  sizes,  as  this  size  of  coal  from  the  bank  makes 
a  poor  appearance  on  a  car.  From  the  rolls  the  coal 
goes  to  the  horizontal  conveyor  (22),  thence  to  the 
main  conveyor  (21)  and  back  to  the  top  of  the  breaker 
for  retreatment. 

Stove    coal    from    shaker    35    goes    to    Wilmot    and 


Lehigh  Valley  jigs  (41).  In  order  to  reduce  the  number 
cf  men  necessary  to  operate  the  jigs  a  walkway  made 
of  perforated  sheet  iron  is  installed,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  6.  This  permits  the  men  to  watch  the  chutes  as 
coal  passes  from  the  jigs  and  observe  whether  it  is 
sufficiently  clean.  Fig.  7  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
Wilmot  jigs,  where  a  raised  platform  permits  the  men 
to  observe  at  close  range  the  discharge  from  these 
machines. 

Chestnut  and  pea  likewise  are  jigged  (39  and  40). 
Fine  coal  from  shaker  35  goes  to  another  shaker  (36). 
1  he  buckwheat  from  this  screen  is  treated  in  Wilmot  and 
Lehigh  Valley  jigs  (38).  The  rice  and  barley  unite  and 
go  to  cone  separator  ( 20) ,  whence  they  pass  to  the  boiler- 


Fid.  7 

Wilmot  Jigs 

A  raised  plat- 
form enables  the 
men  to  view  the 
dischariie  of  the 
machines  at  close 
range.  These  jigs 
are  used  inter- 
changeably with 
Lehigh  Valley 
jigs  for  stove, 
chestnut,  pea  and 
buckwheat. 
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fuel  conveyor  (27)  to  be  eventually  sent  to  the  Harwood 
Electric  Co.  plant. 

Fine  coal  from  the  jigs  unites  and  goes  to  a  mud 
shaker  (44),  where  the  coarse  material  is  separated, 
going  to  the  horizontal  conveyor  (22),  while  the  culm 
passes  to  the  culm  dam  (26).  Arrangements  are  such 
that  the  pea  coal,  if  it  is  so  desired,  can  be  sent  to  the 
freshly-mined  side  for  treatment  there  instead  of  on 
the  bank-coal  side  of  the  breaker.  Undersized  material 
from  the  lip  screens  on  both  sides  of  the  breaker  is 
delivered  to  the  horizontal  conveyor  (22)  and  starts 
backward  through  the  building  for  resizing. 

Jigs  Made  Interchangeable  as  to  Coal  Size 

As  far  as  possible  the  jigs  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
interchangeable;  thus  in  case  there  should  be  too  much 
coal  of  one  size  and  a  shortage  of  coal  of  another  size 
some  of  the  material  of  which  there  is  too  much  can 
be  sent  for  treatment  to  another  jig,  which  ordinarily 
would  be  idle  because  of  the  dearth  of  coal  of  its  grade. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  main  conveyor  taking  coal  to  the 
top  of  the  breaker  from  the  bank  bin  seen  in  the  left 
foreground.  The  horizontal  conveyor,  the  end  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  brings  the  undersized 
material  from  the  breaker  and  discharges  it  into  this 
bin,  so  that  the  main  conveyor  may  transfer  it  to  the  top 
of  the  building. 

When  a  carload  of  coal  is  condemned  and  returned 
to  the  breaker,  it  is  dumped  into  one  side  of  this  bin 
and  taken  by  the  main  conveyor  to  the  top  of  the  breaker 
for  retreatment.     Such  coal  is  dumped  only  during  the 


FIG.  8.     MAIN   dragline  SCRAPER 

Carries    the    culm-bank    coal    from    the   bin    In    the    right    fore- 
ground to  the  top  of  the  breaker. 


noon  hour  or  after  the  day's  run.  When  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  breaker  one-half  is  sent  down  the  freshly- 
mined  side  and  the  other  down  the  bank-coal  side.  This 
saves  much  time  in  retreatment. 

Prepared  coal  is  loaded  into  railroad  cars  and  weighed 
on  a  Fairbanks  scale,  the  building  in  which  the  weighing 
is  done  being  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  scale  is  of  ample 
size  to  handle  the  largest  of  coal  cars,  being  capable  of 
accommodating  a  car  with  a  wheelbase  of  50  ft.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  does  not  pay  to  accept  the  tare 
weights  stenciled  on  the  cars,  as  these  may  be  incorrect 
as  much  as  a  whole  ton.  Accordingly  all  cars  are  now 
weighed  empty.  In  the  immediate  rear  of  the  scale  is 
the  coal  inspector's  office,  while  in  the  distance  at  the 
extreme  left  in  Fig.  8  may  be  seen  the  miners'  wash- 
house. 

Would  Reduce  Breakage  at  Breaker  Dump 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  article^ 
mine  cars  are  dumped  at  the  head  of  the  breaker.  In 
this  operation  they  are  pulled  up  the  plane,  and  when 
they  reach  the  top  the  doors  are  opened  and  the  coal 
allowed  to  run  out  into  a  pocket — really  a  chute — the 
bottom  of  which  is  about  4  ft.  below  the  rail  (see 
Fig.  10).  This  drop  causes  appreciable  breakage.  A 
test  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  this 
breakage  was  conducted  some  time  ago,  with  the  results 
shown  below. 

A  mine  car  of  Wharton  coal  from  No.  6  opening  was 
sized  over  standard  mesh  and  weighed.  The  material 
was  then  replaced  in  the  car,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
breakage  and  to  mix  the  large  and  small  sizes  as 
intimately  as  they  were  combined  when  they  came  from 
the  mine.  The  chutes  at  the  dump  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  swept.  The  car  was  hoisted  and  discharged 
by  the  regular  crew  and  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
chutes  were  then  again  cleaned  and  the  material  sized 
and  weighed  as  before.  Table  I  shows  the  results 
obtained : 

TABLE  I.     SIZE  OF  COAL  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DUMPING 

. Before  Dumping ■ After  Dumping ■ 

Weight  Weight 

Size  Lb.  Percentage         Lb.  Percentage 

Lump 2.659  34.5  1,965  25.5 

Steamboat 1,570  20.4  1,564  20.3 

Broken 938  12.1  964  12.5 

Egg 523  6.8  604  7.8 

Stove 390  5.1  410  5.3 

Chestnut 427  S.5  508  6.6 

Total  Prepared 

Sizes 6,507  84,4  6,015  78.1 

Pea ] 

No.  1  Buckwheat  ^^^  ,,5  ,  ,26  14.6 

Rice 1 

Barley I 

Slush 315  4.1  550  7.1 

1.199  15.6     1.676 

Grand  total 7.706  100.0 

Loss'down  theplane 15  0.2 

7.706  100.0 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  in  the  prepared 
sizcb  was  about  6.3  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  cars 
dumped  during  1918  was  157,779  containing  549,071 
tons.  The  average  amount  of  refuse  for  the  year  was 
12.28  per  cent.  According  to  the  above  data,  the  tons 
reduced  from  pi-epared  sizes  to  smaller  during  this 
period  was  34,041.4.  and  allowing  for  the  refuse  there 
was  a  total  of  29,906  tons  of  marketable  coal  reduced 
in  size. 

During  the  year  in  question  the  average  price  of 
prepared  sizes  from  egg  to  chestnut  inclusive  was  $6.80 
per  ton,  while  the  average  price  of  the  smaller  sizes  was 
$4.18,  making  a  difference  of  $2.62  between  the  prepared 
and  the  smaller  sizes.    This,  therefore,  makes  a  loss  of 
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FIG.   9 

Weigh  Scale 

Scale  and  coal  in- 
spector's house 
at  Cranberry 
breaker.  Empty 
cars  are  carefully 
weighed,  as  the 
tare  weight  is 
often  much  as  one 
ton  incorrect.  The 
scale  will  accom- 
modate cars  with 
a  50  ft.  wheel- 
base. 


$78,353.72  arising  from  the  reduction  in  domestic  sizes 
of  the  coal  in  a  year's  time. 

Besides  this  thei'e  is  another  and  even  greater  loss  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  culm  produced.  This 
increased  3.3  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  18,119  tons  in 
a  year's  time.  As  the  average  price  of  all  sizes  of  coal 
was  $5.49,  this  loss  amounted  to  $99,473.31  for  the  year. 
In  addition  to  these  losses  there  was  another  loss  due  to 
coal  running  down  the  plane.  This  amounted  to  0.2  per 
cent,  or  315.6  cars  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  75c.  per  ton 
for  reloading,  which  is  equivalent  to  $237.70  for  the 
year. 

From  these  data  the  following  statement  is  prepared : 

Loss  due  to  breakage  of  larger  to  smaller  sizes $78,353.72 

Loss  due  to  breakage  of  all  sizes  to  culm 99,473.31 

Loss  down  the  plane 237.70 

Total $178,064.73 

The  entire  test  was  made  under  conditions  as  nearly 
standard  as  possible.  This  test  made  it  clearly  apparent 
what  advantages  might  be  expected  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  dragline  scraper  for  transporting  the  coal  from 
the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The  company 
accordingly  has  decided  to  install  one,  and  it  will  handle 
all  the  coal  that  now  moves  up  the  right-hand  tracks 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Experiment  on  Preferable  Roll  Adjustment 

The  original  breaker  had  an  entirely  different 
arrangement  inside;  in  fact  the  preparation  was 
wholly  different.  It  was  of  the  dry  type  and  used 
ninety-six  anthracite  spiral  pickers.  These  have 
been  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  preparation  is 
now  strictly  a  wet  one.  The  last  main  change  that  the 
Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  made  was  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rolls  at  the  top.  Figs.  8  and  4  show  the 
arrangement  previous  to  the  last  change,  while  Fig.  5 
shows  the  present  layout. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  setting  or  adjustment 
of  the  rolls,  tests  are  frequently  conducted,  so  that  if  the 
rolls  are  not  set  properly  this  defect  can  be  corrected 
and   the   maximum   percentage    of   prepared    sizes   be 


obtained.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  record 
of  one  of  these  tests,  and  a  description  of  it  follows. 

The  object  of  the  test  was  to  determine  the  setting 
of  rolls  necessary  to  give  the  largest  percentage  of  pre- 
pared sizes  as  well  as  to  divide  the  work  of  crushing 
equally  between  the  three  sets  of  rolls.  A  sample  of 
1,000  lb.  of  average  quality  and  size  of  lump  coal  was 
treated.  The  chutes  and  rolls  were  cleaned  before  and 
after  making  the  test.  The  sample  was  fed  into  the 
rolls  at  ordinary  speed,  being  put,  as  usual  through 
No.  1  rolls  first. 

These  rolls  had  a  speed  of  33  r.p.m.  Their  setting 
was  42'2  in.  from  center  to  center.  The  height  of  tooth 
was  4  in.  and  the  diameter  of  the  rolls  33  in.  The  teeth 
were  Johnson  hollow  ground,  and  were  fairly  sharp. 
They  were  staggered  in  both  directions.    The  results, 


FIG.    10.      THIS    METHOD    OF    DUMPING    CAUSES 
MUCH  DEGRADATION' 

To  cut  out  this  loss  a  dragline  scraper  is  to  be  installed.  As  it 
is,  the  coal  drops  4  ft.  to  the  chute.  The  loss  on  this  small  item 
is  about  $180,000  a  year.  This  suggests  what  a  profit  can  be  made 
by  eliminating  this  and  other  like  rough  handling  of  coal. 
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after  running  the  coal  through  the  first  roll,  were  as  in 
Table  II. 


TABLE    II. 


Size 
Steamboat . 
Broken. . . . 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut . . 


SIZES   OBTAINED   AFTER   PASSING    LUMP   THROUGH 
NO.   1   ROLLS 


Total  domestic  size. 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Barley 

Smaller 

Lost 


Total  below  domestic  sizes . 


Weight,  Lb. 

548 
185 

79 

50 

49 

911 
29 
22 
16 
13 

7 

2 

89 


Percentage 

54.8 

18.5 

7.9 

5.0 

4.9 


91.1 
2.9 
2.2 
1.6 
1.3 
0.7 
0.2 

8.9 


Mesh  Used 
4 5  in.  round 
3^  in.  round 
2  rt  in.  round 
1  f  in.  round 
J  in.  round 


^  in.  round 
rs  in.  round 
rt,  in.  round 
t'o  in.  round 


The  548  lb.  of  steamboat  coal  that  was  made  on  the 
No.  1  rolls  was  then  run  through  the  No.  2  rolls.  The 
same  method  was  used  as  in  testing  the  other  machine. 
The  speed  of  these  rolls  was  the  same  as  in  the  first 
case,  but  the  teeth  were  only  2i  in.  high.  The  rolls 
were  set  on  41i-in.  centers.  Otherwise  they  were  like 
the  No.  1  rolls.  The  results  obtained  from  running  this 
coal  through  the  rolls  and  screening  it  on  the  same  kind 
of  screens  were  as  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III.  SIZES  OBTAINED  AFTER  PASSING  STEA:vIBOAT  FROM 

NO.  1  ROLLS  THROUGH  NO.  2  ROLLS 

Weight,  Lb.         Peicentage  Mesh  Used 

• 10  1.8  4i  in.  round 

258  47.0  31  in.  round 

150  27.4  2A  in.  round 

48  8.7  1|  in.  round 

35  6.4  J  in.  round 


Size 
Steamboat. 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut. . . 


Total  domestic  sizes. 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Barley 

Smaller 

Lost 


Total  below  domestic  sizes. 


01 

91.3 

Former  result 
82  per  cent 

15 

2.7 

,    1%  in.  round 

14 

2.6 

A  in.  round 

9 

1.6 

A  in.  round 

5 

1.0 

j^  in.  round 

2 

0.4 

2 

0.4 

47 


8.7 


Through  the  No.  3  rolls  the  10  lb.  of  steamboat  and 
the  443  lb.  of  broken  was  passed,  making  a  total  of  453 
lb.  This  was  the  same  material  that  was  put  through 
the  No.  1  and  2  rolls.  The  same  method  was  followed 
as  has  been  described.  The  teeth  were  the  same  height 
as  those  on  the  No.  2  rolls,  but  the  setting  was  on  401  in. 
centers.  The  results  obtained  on  screening  over  the 
same  kind  of  screens  were  as  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV.     SIZES  OBTAINED  AFTER   PASSING  STEAMBOAT  AND 


Size 
Broken. . . 

Egg 

Stove. ... 
Chestnut. 


Tota'  domestic  sizes 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Barley 

Smaller 

Lo!f  t 


Total  below  domestic  sizes. 


ROLLS  TH] 

^OUGH   NO. 

3   ROLLS 

Weight,  Lb. 

Percentage 

Mesh  Used 

101 

22  3 

4J  in.  round 

184 

40.6 

3J  in.  round 

91 

20.1 

2  ,V  m.  round 

39 

8.6 

i  in.  round 

415 

91   6 

1'"ormer  result 
911  per  cen' 

12 

2  6 

i'(  in.  round 

9 

2  0 

-,V  in.  round 

6 

1.3 

A  in.  round 

1* 

1.0 

ft  in.  round 

4§ 

1.0 

2 

5 

38 


8  4 


As  will  be  noted  in  Tables  ITJ  and  IV,  proper  adjust- 
ment had  increased  the  percentage  of  prepared  sizes  in 
the  case  from  82  to  91.3  and  in  another  case  from  91.1 
to  91.6. 

Previous  to  resetting  the  rolls  for  this  test  a  similar 
trial  has  shown  a  percentage  of  79.3  per  cent  for  the 
domestic  sizes,  so  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
these  prades  amounting  to  3.3  per  cent  was  made  by  the 
change.  This  gain  iv  a  year's  time  would  amount  to  an 
appreciable  sum  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  shows  how 
carefully  the  conditions  under  which  coal  is  prepared 
should  be  watched  and  tested.     Continual  experimenta- 


tion is  required  in  order  that  the  best  results  shall  be 
obtained. 

This  company  has  a  superintendent  of  preparation 
who  is  continually  trying  out  new  devices  in  order  to 
determine  what  will  give  the  best  results.  At  his 
request  a  Deister-Overstrom  coal-washing  table  has  just 
been  purchased,  so  that  experiment  with  it  may  be  con- 
ducted in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  best 
possible  results  are  being  obtained. 

TABLE  V.     SIZES  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  THREE  OPERATIONS 
Size  Weight,  Lb.         Percentage  Mesh  Used 

Broken 101  10.1  4J  in.  round 

Egg 413  41.3  3im.  round 

Stove 189  18.9  2  A  in.  round 

Chestnut 1 23  12.3  |  in.  round 

Total  domestic  sizes 826  82  6  Formei  results 

79  3  per  cent 

Pea 56  5  6  A  in.  round 

Buckwheat 45  4.5  A  in-  round 

Rice 31  3.1  A  in.  round 

Barley 22^  2.3  A  in.  round 

SmaUer 13^  1.3 

Lost 6  0.6 

Total  below  domestic  sizes.  ...  1 74  17.4 

The  drive  at  this  breaker  is  exclusively  electrical  and 
is  controlled  from  a  central  point,  as  at  the  No.  11 
breaker  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  and  the 
Kaska  breaker  of  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.,  already 
described.  The  advantages  procured  by  this  arrange- 
ment, particularly  in  respect  to  safety,  are  obvious. 


Cuts  a  Thousand  Tons  in  Eight  Hours 

By  Andrew  Lecorchick* 

Uniontown,   Pa. 

A  RATHER  interesting  chain-machine  performance 
was  recently  noted  at  the  Leckrone  No.  1  mine 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  In  starting  to  draw  the 
ribs  in  a  certain  section  of  this  mine,  according  to  the 
system  usually  followed  in  the  Frick  field,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  make  t  long  slabbing  cut  on  a  barrier  pil- 
lar, the  length  of  the  slab  to  be  cut  being  504  face  feet. 
One  of  the  CE-7  Sullivan  "Ironclad"  machines  used  in 
this  mine  was  selected  for  the  work. 

This  machine  reached  the  section  and  started  the 
sumping  cut  at  4  p.m.,  in  charge  of  Frank  Gearing, 
assistant  mine  foreman,  two  machine  men  and  a  crew 
of  five  timbermen.  This  timber  ci-ew  was  necessary  as 
ninety-one  posts  had  to  be  removed,  one  at  a  time,  and 
reset  after  the  machine  had  passed.  I  was  present  dur- 
ing the  entire  cut,  took  observations  and  made  the 
measurements  and  calculations. 

The  machine  was  equipped  with  a  7  ft.  6  in.  cutter 
bar  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  cutting  nine  times 
in  order  to  reset  cutters,  a  total  of  278  bits  being  used 
on  the  slab.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Sullivan  ma- 
chine employs  a  feed  chain  that  passes  through  the 
machine  continuously,  it  was  possible  to  use  a  chain  115 
ft.  in  length,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  reset  chain 
only  four  times  in  making  the  entire  cut.  Four  spars 
or  clay  veins  were  encountered  and  cut.  The  data 
covering  the  cut  are  as  follows: 

Machine  started  suiuping  at 4:00  pm. 

Machine  finisheil  slab  mit  at I  1  40  p.m. 

Total  over-all  time 7  hr..  40  min. 

Total  length  of  rut 504  ft. 

Average  depth  of  cut 6  84  ft 

.Vveragc  height  of  coal 6  08  ft 

.\rea  of  undercut 3,447  sq.f t 

.\rc:>  of  unilorrut  per  inimite,  based  on  overall  time. .  .  7  49  scift 

The  above  cut  yielded  587  standard  Frick  cars  of 
45  bu.  capacity,  making  a  total  of  26,415  bu.,  which  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  1,003  short  tons. 

•Mining  machine  inspector,  H.  C.  Ft-ick  Coke  Co. 
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Rebuilding  Burned  Tipple  with  a  Minimum 

Loss  of  Plant-Operating  Time 

A  Steel  Headframe  and  a  Temporary  Wood  Tipple  with  Bar 
Screens  Were  Erected  and  Operated  Within  Sixty  Days  After 
Signing  of  Contract — Permanent  Modern  Fireproof  Tipple 
Was  Then    Constructed  with   but  Slight   Delay  to   Operation 

By  R.  T.  Middleton, 

Chicago,  III. 


A  T  the  mine  of  the  Jackson  Coal  Co.  at  Hallidayboro, 
l\  111.,  about  fifteen  miles  due  north  of  Carbondale 
X  jL  on  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.R.,  can 
be  found  one  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  coal 
tipples  in  the  Central  Coal  Field.  The  original  shaft 
equipment  at  this  mine,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  state,  consisted  of  an  old  wooden  head- 
frame,  a  shaker-screen  tipple,  platform  cages  and  turn- 
over dump.    Solid-body  mine  cars  were  employed. 

This  wooden  structure,  with  its  accompanying  shops, 
storehouses  and  equipment,  was  totally  destroyed  by  a 
fire  of  unknown  origin  on  the  night  of  April  1,  1920, 
causing  a  loss  of  approximately  $60,000.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  coal  company  to  rebuild  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  participate  as  far  as  possible  in'  the 
season's  business.  At  the  same  time  the  company 
desired  to  replace  the  combustible  tipple  and  relatively 
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antiquated  equipment  with  a  tipple  of  fireproof  con- 
struction and  with  equipment  which  would  permit  of 
economical  and  efficient  preparation  of  the  coal. 

In  consequence  a  permanent  steel  headframe,  with 
self-dumping  cages,  scales  and  a  weigh  basket,  was 
planned,  a  wooden  structure  with  a  temporarj'  gravity 
bar  screen,  permitting  of  the  preparation  of  \\-\n.  lump 
and  slack,  being  meanwhile  erected  to  make  possible  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  mine. 

Dumping  Coal  in  Less  Than  Sixty  Days 

On  April  7,  one  week  after  the  fire  occurred,  the  con- 
tract for  the  new  tipple  was  signed,  and  two  days  later 
orders  were  placed  with  the  various  shops  for  the 
hoisting  rope,  hoist  sheaves,  self-dumping  cages,  weigh 
basket,  scales,  etc.,  and  work  on  the  fabrication  of  a 
45-ton  structural  steel  headframe  was  begun.     While 
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TIPPLE  OF  JACKSON  COAL  CO.  AT  HAT.LIDATBORO.  ILL..  IS  ELECTPICALLT  OPERATED  THROUGHOUT 

Two-ton  cars  are  lioisted  in  a  steel  headframe.     They  dump  iiutomatiially   into  a   weigh  basket,   which   dumps   forwai  d 
or  backward,  as  desired.    Dumped  forward  tlie  coal  ROes  to  a  local-trade  chute  or  to  a  special  chute  which  is  used 
only  when,  in  an  emergency,  the  screens  liave  to  be  shut  down.     Dimiped  backward  the  coal  goes  to  a  double- 
decked  shaking-  ocreen.  by  which  the  coal  is  screened  into  slack,   nut.  egg  and   lump  and  is  passed  by  way 
of  shaker  loading  booms  to  the  appropriate  railroad  cars,     .^i  rangements  are  made  also  for  rescreening. 
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Tipple  on  July  1 

Contract  was  let 
April  7.  On  May 
14  the  structural 
steel  arrived.  The 
temporary  screen- 
ing and  loading 
plant  was  com- 
pleted on  the  first 
week  in  June. 
When  the  photo 
from  which  this 
illustration  was 
made  was  taken 
much  progress 
had  been  made 
toward  comple- 
tion of  the  per- 
manent plant. 


this  work  was  rapidly  progressing  in  the  shops  the 
debris  caused  by  the  fire  was  being  cleared  away  and 
the  site  prepared  for  the  new  foundations. 

On  April  25  the  concrete  shaft  collar  and  tower 
foundations  were  completed,  and  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  structural  steel  the  temporary  wooden 
structure  for  supporting  the  gravity  bar  screen  was 
framed.  About  three  weeks  later — on  May  14,  just 
thirty-four  days  from  the  placing  of  the  order — the 
structural  steel  arrived  on  the  job.  This  in  itself  was 
an  achievement  worth  noting,  for  it  was  accomplished 
at  a  time  when  the  stock  piles  of  almost  every  structural 
steel  shop  were  greatly  depleted  and  the  country's 
shipping  facilities  were  gravely  handicapped  by  the 
switchmen's  strike.  With  the  steel  on  the  ground  no 
time  was  lost  in  the  erection  of  the  headframe,  the 
placing  of  the  head  sheaves,  cages,  dump  chute,  scales, 
weigh  basket  and  temporary  gravity  bar  screen. 

With  this  work  completed  the  temporary  plant  was 
put  in  operation  during  the  first  week  in  June — less 
than  sixty  days  from  the  signing  of  the  contract.  Thus 
the  coal  company  in  a  remarkably  short  time  was 
enabled  to  prepare  li-in.  lump  and  slack,  and  thereby 
fulfill  some  of  its  many  contracts,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  plant  was  under  construction.  When  the  new  steel 
tipple  had  been  built  it  war  aecessary  to  shut  down 
the  mine  while  the  power-driven  screen  which  was  to 
prepare  lump,  egg,  nut  and  slack  was  substituted  for  the 
temporary  gravity  bar  screen.  But  this  delay  was  one 
of  only  a  few  days. 

Building  as  Constructed  Is  Non-Combustible 

As  stated,  the  entire  tipple  as  finally  constructed  is 
absolutely  fireproof,  being  built  of  steel  on  concrete 
foundations  and  covered  with  corrugated  iron.  It  is 
well  lighted  with  top-hung  ventilator,  steel-sash 
windows  and  corrugated  wire-glass  skylights. 

Automatic  self-dumping  safety  cages  of  the  Herzler 
&  Henninger  type  are  used  to  hoist  the  2-ton  pit  cars 
which  discharge  run-of-mine  coal  into  a  pair  of  chutes 
at  the  dumping  point.  These  chutes  are  designed  with 
a  minimum  slope,  permitting  an  easy  flow  of  coal  to  a 
two-way  bottom-dump  wei'rh  basket  which  is  hung  from 
a  15-ton  standard  suspension  scale  provided  with  a 
quick-reading     dial     and     a     beam     box     conveniently 


arranged  in  the  weigh  room  for  recording  the  weight 
of  each  dump.  The  door  of  this  weigh  basket  is 
operated  by  two  sets  of  gravity  brake  bands,  allowing 
it  to  open  either  forward  or  backward  at  the  will  of 
the  operator  stationed  in  the  weigh  room. 

Can  Deliver  Mine-Run  Direct  to  Tracks 

When  dumping  forward  the  coal  is  delivered  to  a 
steel  transfer  chute  provided  with  a  centrally-pivoted 
flap  gate  operated  from  the  weigh-room  floor  by  means 
of  levers  and  ropes.  This  delivers  the  coal  either  to  a 
local-trade  chute  on  one  side  of  the  building  or  to  an 
emergency  chute  on  the  other  side.  The  latter  chute 
makes  it  possible  to  load  run-of-mine  coal  on  the  slack 
track,  should  a  shutdown  of  the  screening  and  other 
loading  equipment  make  such  an  expedient  necessary. 
The  local-trade  chute  is  conveniently  arranged  with  a 
set  of  bar  screens  which  remove  the  finer  sizes  to  the 
Marcus  screen  and  allow  the  larger  lumps  to  go  into 
a  20-ton  local-trade  bin  provided  with  undercut  gate  for 
loading  wagons. 

When  dumping  backward  the  coal  is  delivered  to  a 
feeder  hopper  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  two  or  more 
mine-car  loads.  This  storage  provision  makes  it  possible 
to  operate  the  cages  when  the  screen  and  loading  equip- 
ment are  momentarily  shut  down  for  docking  purposes. 
From  the  feeder  hopper  the  coal  is  discharged  by  a 
reciprocating  feeder  to  a  double-decked  Marcus  screen 
7  ft.  wide.  The  rate  of  feed  is  uniform  at  360  tons  per 
hour,  peimitting  a  total  daily  capacity  of  2,500  tons. 

As  impurities  exist  in  this  coal,  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  more  efficient  means 
of  screening  than  the  ordinary  type  of  shaker  provides. 

For  this  reason  a  two-deck  Marcus  screen  was 
installed.  At  the  feeder  delivery  end  just  above  the 
upper  deck  a  set  of  bar  screens  is  provided,  which 
remove  the  slack  from  the  larger  sizes  before  the  slack 
perforations  are  reached.  The  upper  deck  of  the  screen 
is  provided  with  2-in.  round  perforations  for  the  passing 
of  the  slack  coal,  3-in.  round  perforations  for  the 
removal  of  the  nut,  and  a  6-in.  bar  screen  for  the 
removal  of  the  egg.  Between  the  slack  and  nut  and  the 
nut  and  egg  perforations  blank  areas  are  provided  for 
inspecting  and  picking  the  coal. 

Slack,  removed  through  the  slack  perforations,  passes 
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Temporary 

Plant 

Gravity  bar 
screens  were  used 
to  size  the  coal 
while  the  new 
structure  was 
built  around  the 
temporary  one. 
N  0  temporary 
shaft  structure 
was  erected.  This 
part  of  the  equip- 
ment had  to  be 
constructed  per- 
manently before 
any  coal  could  be 
loaded. 
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along  the  bottom  deck  to  its  gate  opening  and  thence  by 
means  of  an  end-loading  chute  goes  to  the  railroad  cars. 
Likewise  the  picked  nut,  ^^%  and  lump  pass  through 
their  respective  perforations  and  along  the  bottom  deck 
through  their  gate  openings  to  shaker  loading  booms, 
by  which  they  are  carefully  loadea  into  railroad  cars. 
The  booms  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  electric 
hoists.  In  case  picked  run  of  mine  is  desired  all  the 
gates  of  the  screen  are  closed,  and  the  slack,  nut  and 
^%%,  after  passing  through  their  perforations,  move 
along  the  bottom  deck  to  the  front  of  the  screen,  where 
the  mixture  unites  with  the  lump  and  is  loaded  as 
picked  run  of  mine  over  the  lump  boom. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  easy  descent  and  perfect 
trimming  of  the  car,  this  type  of  boom  assures  a  high- 
class  product  because  of  its  ability  to  rescreen  what 
little  degradation  may  be  caused  by  the  slight  fall  from 
the  screen  to  the  boom,  and  also  by  its  ability  to  permit 
of  picking  on  the  upper  section.  The  rescreenings  from 
the  booms  are  delivered  by  shaking  chutes  attached  to 
them  to  one  compartment  of  a  double  drag  conveyor 
hung  under  the  screen-house  floor. 

Boilers  Are  Fed  With  Rescreen  Slack 

This  in  turn ,  conveys  them  to  a  boiler  conveyor, 
delivering  them  for  use  as  fuel  under  the  boilers. 
When  the  rescreenings  from  the  booms  are  insufficient 
in  quantity  to  supply  the  boilers,  slack  may  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  screen  by  opening  a  slide  gate  in  the 


screen  bottom  and  diverting  the  coal  by  means  of  a  steel 
chute  to  the  boiler-fuel  conveyor. 

Above  the  Marcus  screen  and  attached  thereto  is  a 
refuse  trough  en  which  are  thrown  the  pickings  from 
the  screen.  This  trough  has  the  same  motion  as  the 
screen,  and  the  pickings  are  carried  forward  on  it  and 
to  the  side  of  the  screen  to  a  refuse  chute,  which  delivers 
them  to  the  other  compartment  of  the  above-mentioned 
double  drag  conveyor.  This  in  turn  conveys  them, 
together  with  the  pickings  from  the  booms,  back  beyond 
the  slack  track  to  a  refuse  bin  under  the  Marcus  pier, 
from  which  they  are  carried  away  by  means  of  a 
rock  car. 

During  a  day's  run  a  dozen  or  so  cars  of  mine  rock 
are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  provision  is  made  for 
disposing  of  them  by  means  of  a  set  of  flap  gates  in  the 
dump  chutes.  When  these  gates  are  opened  the  mine 
rock  is  diverted  to  a  steel  chute,  which  delivers  it  to  a 
reinforced-concrete  rock  bin  located  on  one  side  of  the 
tipple.  From  this  point  the  material  is  removed  to  the 
rock  dump  by  means  of  the  car  that  serves  the  refuse 
or  pickings  bin. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  rescreening  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  coal.  To  this  end  a  set  of  slide  gates  is 
provided  in  the  bottom  of  the  Marcus  screen  just  beyond 
the  slack  track  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  slack 
to  a  belt  conveyor  which  will  deliver  this  material  to  a 
rescreening  plant  located  over  the  slack  track.  Likewise, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  provision  has  been  made  for 


New  Shops 

Corrugated  sheet- 
iron  siding:  shop? 
replace  the  old 
wooden  struc- 
tures. The  Jack- 
son Coal  Co.  has 
decided  that  one 
fire  is  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  that 
only  an  all-steel 
building:  gives 
complete  insur- 
ance. 
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the  removal  of  the  egg  coal  to  a  belt  conveyor  which  will 
deliver  it  to  a  300-ton  coaling  station  located  over  the 
main-line  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

As  a  whole  this  installation  represents  the  most 
modern  practice  in  tipple  and  plant  construction.  It  and 
the  temporary  tipple  erected  after  the  fire  were  con- 


structed by  Roberts  &  Schaefer,  of  Chicago.  All  equip- 
ment is  electrically  operated  and  easily  maintained,  and 
all  units  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  economy  in  design 
as  well  as  to  ease  of  accessibility.  James  Scott  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  property  and  W.  D.  George  is 
superintendent  of  the  mines. 


Mining  and  Electrical  Men  Discuss  Power 
Rates  and  Gathering  Problems 

Demand  Charges  Versus  Differential  Rates — Motor  Over- 
load Causes  Expensive  Repairs  but  Is  Preferable  to  Loss 
Sustained  by  Continuous  Underload — Kingsland  Advo- 
cates Private  Power  Plants — ^Big  Cars  Cut  Gathering  Costs. 


THE  first  combined  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sections  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  was  held  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Auditorium  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Jan.  21.  Approximately  one  hundred  members  of  both 
societies  were  in  attendance  at  the  double  session  and 
attended  the  dinner  which  also  was  held  in  the  Bureau 
Building.  The  program  has  been  arranged  by  Graham 
Bright,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The  paper  of  F.  W.  C.  Bailey,  consulting  engineer,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  "Rates  for  Electrical  Energy  and 
Service,"  was  read  by  A.  B.  Kiser,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  As  the  electrical  members  present  were  already 
more  or  less  familiar  with  power  schedules,  Mr.  Bailey's 
paper  perhaps  was  more  interesting  to  the  mining  men 
than  to  the  electricians. 

"It  is  almost  as  impossible,"  contended  Mr.  Bailey, 
"to  frame  a  power  rate  that  is  fair  for  each  consumer, 
as  it  is  for  a  life-insurance  company  to  name  a  fair 
rate — based  on  cost— for  each  risk  that  it  assumes. 
Rates  are  necessarily  based  upon  classifications,  diver- 
sity factors  and  averages  as  well  as  costs  of  production. 
When  the  entire  output  is  taken  by  one  consumer,  a 
fair  rate  is  a  simple  nr.tter,  but  when  thousands  of  con- 
sumers, distributed  ov^r  a  hundred  or  more  square 
miles  of  territory,  are  served  under  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, then  the  pi-epai-ation  of  e(iuitable  rate  schedules 
is  quite  another  matter. 

COMPLICATKD    SCHEDULES    BREED    DISTRUST 

"An  ideal  schedule,  especially  for  small  consumers, 
would  be  one  so  simple  that  the  service  could  be  pur- 
chased as  easily  as  groceries.  Unfortunately  most  power 
schedules,  even  those  available  to  small  users,  are  so 
bewildering  to  the  layman  that  they  frequently  breed  a 
distrust  of  their  fairness,  and  it  is  among  the  smaller 
users  that  'conscientious  objectors'  are  most  generally 
found. 

"Most  huge  power-company  rate  schedules  specify 
both  a  demand  and  an  energy  charge,  but  the  same  gross 
receipts  can  be  assured  at  various  load  factors  without 
the  levying  of  a  separate  demand  charge,  for  a  relatively 
high  rate  may  be  assessed  for  the  primary  block  of 
energy  used  and  a  low  rate  for  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
lilocks.      An    example    of    thi^    method    is    afforded    bv 


'Schedule  J'  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  This  schedule 
provides  a  charge  of  6c.  gross  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
first  seventy  hours  of  use  and  He.  gross  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  all  energy  in  excess  of  the  first  seventy  hours 
use,  with  block  discounts  of  from  2i  to  43  per  cent." 

Purchased  Power  Cheapest  of  Commodities 

I.  W.  Jenks,  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  declared 
that  the  cost  of  purchased  power  has  risen  less  than 
that  of  any  other  commodity  that  could  be  named,  and 
asserted  that  the  service  of  the  power  companies  had 
much  improved  in  the  last  few  years.  In  his  opinion, 
many  who  complained  of  the  costs  had  never  operated 
power  plants  themselves  and  so  had  no  idea  as  to  what 
was  a  proper  charge  for  such  a  service.  He  then  cited 
a  case  where  an  operator  decided  to  make  his  own  power 
by  utilizing  the  coal  in  the  culm  piles  that  had  accumu- 
lated at  his  mine.  By  the  time  the  operator  had  installed 
the  machinery  necessary  for  the  salvaging  of  the  high- 
ash  coal  he  learned  that  his  product  was  costing  him 
$5.50  a  ton,  whereas  he  was  receiving  but  $3.50  for  the 
coal  that  he  was  loading  at  the  tipple.  Yet  this  operator 
could  not  be  induced  to  purchase  his  power  or  use  his 
own  product,  so  firm  was  he  in  the  mistaken  conviction 
that  by  using  a  waste  product  he  was  effecting  large 
economies. 

Better  Risk  Overload  Than  Pay  Big  Bills 

Mr.  Jenks  then  stated  that  he  believed  real  worth- 
while economies  at  the  mine  could  be  realized  by 
utilizing  motors  of  appropriate  horsepower.  Few 
operators  employ  motors  of  the  correct  size.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  to  install  a  motor  of  much  greater 
capacity,  than  the  need  actually  demands. 

Even  though,  as  a  result  of  installing  equipment  ol 
smaller  capacities,  the  motors  may  be  overloadec 
occasionally  and  burn  out,  it  will  be  found  much  cheapei 
in  the  end  to  meet  the  repair  bills  resulting  from  tha 
practice  than  to  use  habitually  more  energj'  than  i; 
required.  More  than  passing  interest  attaches  to  Mi 
Jenks'  remarks.  The  tipple,  perhaps  more  frequentl; 
than  any  other  mine-plant  building,  houses  motors  a^i 
too  large  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  f 

A.   D.   Dreyfus,   consulting  engineer,   of   Pittsburgh 
urged  the  power  companies  to  make  an  agreement  a 
to  the  methods  of  rating.    E.  C.  Stone,  of  the  Duquesr 
Light    Co.,    advocated    that    the    "demand    charge"    I 
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adopted  by  all  power  companies  as  part  of  their  rating 
system. 

R.  L.  Kingsland,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  then 
gave  some  figures  to  show  that  large  companies  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  their  power  if  they  had  facilities 
at  hand  to  manufacture  it  themselves.  The  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  uses  cleanings  from  the  haulageways  as 
fuel  for  the  furnaces  of  its  power  plant,  and  it  has 
learned  that  the  cost  of  coal  is  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
power. 

Savings  in  Power  Cost  Readily  Made 

At  some  operations  the  cost  is  2ic.  per  kilowatt-hour 
while  at  others  it  is  as  high  as  12c.  The  load  factor 
when  the  mines  were  idle  was,  of  course,  low.  During 
slow  mine  runs  this  factor  was  often  as  low  as  34  per 
cent,  but  by  running  the  pumping  machinery  at  night 
it  has  been  raised  to  43  per  cent  on  a  15-min.  peak. 
When  the  mines  are  idle  many  methods  of  economy  in 
operation  can  be  adopted  to  reduce  power  cost,  and  these 
are  open  to  all  operators  if  they  will  adopt  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Bailey's  paper 
the  visitors  were  shown  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
laboratories,  where  numerous  demonstrations  had  been 
arranged.  At  6:30  p.m.  the  members  assembled  for 
dinner  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Dennison 
acted  as  toastmaster  and  called  upon  Charles  Robbins, 
of  the  Westinghouse  company,  vice-president  of  the 
A.  I.  E.  E.,  for  extemporaneous  remarks.  Mr.  Robbins 
responded  by  sketching  the  growth  in  the  organization 
of  the  various  engineering  societies  and  describing  how 
these  had  finally  all  been  merged  into  a  single  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Federated  Engineering  Societies. 

R.  L.  Kingsland  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 
"Gathering  in  Coal  Mines."  Mr.  Kingsland's  paper  was 
a  recital  of  what  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  had  learned 
about  three  general  types  of  gathering  locomotives — 
namely,  crab-reel,  cable-reel  and  combination — and  how 
each  fitted  into  the  mining  methods  employed  by  that 
concern. 

Another  engineer  who  was  in  the  audience  supple- 
mented Mr.  Kingsland's  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  paper.  This  member  maintained  that 
storage-battery  locomotives  were  not  being  operated  as 
efficiently  as  they  should  be.  For  instance,  in  his  region 
it  had  been  learned  that  only  locomotives  of  three  main 
specifications  could  be  utilized,  by  reason  of  the  mining 
methods  employed. 

The  thickness  of  the  coal  worked  made  it  necessary 
that  the  over-all  height  of  the  locomotive  should  not 
exceed  30  in.  The  reel  must  be  of  simple  and  rugged 
construction,  as  the  locomotives  must  traverse  rooms 
20  ft  wide  turned  off  on  40-ft.  centers.  Further,  the 
vvheelbase  cannot  be  greater  than  6  ft.,  because  these 
machines  must  negotiate  short-radius  room-neck 
curves.  He  contended  that  his  firm  was  today  paying 
$25  for  every  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  gathered  at  the 
butt  entry.  Roughly,  therefore,  it  was  costing  33c.  per 
ton  to  place  the  cars  where  the  main  haulageway  loco- 
motives could  pick  them  up. 

Mine  Cars  of  Large  Capacity  Lower  Cost 

The  engineer  admitted  that  his  company  had  recently 
changed  its  designs  so  as  to  employ  only  mine  cars  of 
large  capacity.  In  this  way  it  hoped  to  lower  the 
gathering  cost,  but  he  believed  that  the  installation  of 
gathering  locomotives  would  not  be  justified  economically 
unless  they  could  gather  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  in 


a  day  to  place  the  cost  at  a  figure  not  exceeding  10c. 

per  ton.  The  manufacturers  are  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  prevalence  of  high  gathering  cost.s.  In  many 
instances  the  operator  could  reduce  the.se  if  he  would 
adopt  a  s'.itable  .system  of  mining  when  laying  out  the 
operation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  di.scu.ssion  the 
members  were  shown  the  new  Bureau  film,  "The  Story 
of  Petroleum." 

Hoist  for  Heavy  Duty  on  Mine  Inclines 

TO  ELIMINATE  in  large  measure  the  injury  that  is 
caused  to  hoisting  machinery  by  inexperienced  men 
a  hoist  should  be  not  only  simple  and  foolproof  but 
rugged,  with  ample  power  and  with  adequate  means  of 
controlling  overloads.  Only  in  this  manner  can  full 
service  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  interruption. 
These  principles  have  been  followed  in  the  design  of  the 
heavy-duty  portable  hoist  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  machine,  which  supersedes  a  former 
model  and  is  manufactured  by  the  Mining  Machine  Co., 
of  Mountville,  Pa.,  attains  by  nLeans  of  a  compound 
ratchet  brake  approximately  40  per  cent  greater  braking 
effect  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  simple  lever 
device.  This  gives  such  perfect  control  of  the  cars  upon 
inclines  that  they  may  be  held  in  a  fixed  position  at 
any  point. 

The  steel  base  upon  which  the  machine  is  mounted  is 
especially  designed  to  afford  portability.  It  permits  the 
rapid  and  easy  movement  of  the  machine  from  place  to 
place  within  the  mine.    All  gears  are  built  of  semi-steel 


HOIST    HA.';    COMPOUND    RATCHET    BRAKE 

Hv  use  of  this  form  of  brake  a  greater  effect  can  be  obtained. 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  cars  at  any  point  on  the  incline. 
The  hoist  is  not  geared  for  a  hiph  speed,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  on  starting  such  a  hoist  or  at  a  curve  the  rope  is  apt  to  jerk 
the  cars  off  the  track. 

and  the  three-bearing  construction  facilitates  uniform- 
ity of  gear  ratio  and  permits  an  increase  of  gear 
strength.  A  medium  rope  speed  insures  that  the  cars 
will  not  leave  the  track  either  in  starting  or  upon  curves. 
Such  accidents  often  result  in  a  broken  cable  or  gear  or 
possibly  a  burned-out  motor. 

Direct-current  motors  have  been  especially  designed 
for  these  heav>'-dut>-  hoists.  These  are  totally  inclosed, 
making  them  moisture-  and  dust-proof.  They  are  de- 
signed to  operate  directly  across  the  line,  independent 
of  external  resistance.  A  double-pole  inclosed  fuse 
switch  is  mounted  above  the  motor  within  easy  reach 
of  the  hoist  driver.  The  complete  unit,  which  is  built 
in  two  sizes,  is  highly  compact  and  requires  only  a 
limited  space  for  its  operation. 
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Derail  for 
Incline 

This  device  is 
permanently  set 
to  throw  cars  off 
the  track  except 
when  the  weigh- 
master  by  the 
pressure  of  his 
foot  puts  in  oper- 
ation the  levers 
by  which  the  de- 
rail is  displaced. 
Cars  coming  up 
the  incline  can 
throw  the  derail 
over,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  a  counter- 
weight replaces  it 
as  soon  as  the 
cars  have  gone  by. 


Simple  Derailing  Device  Affords  Safety  and 
Lessens  Damage  from  "Wild  Cars" 

A  T  MANY  mines  where  retarding  conveyors  are  not 
£\  in  use,  cars  are  lowered  down  steep  inclined  planes. 
Many  examples  of  such  inclines  can  be  found  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  Pittsburgh  bed  at  places  is  located 
in  the  hilltops.  At  the  No.  4  mines  of  the  Irwin  Gas 
Coal  Co.,  at  Elrico,  in  Westmoreland  County,  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed  is  being  operated  through  drift  openings 
lying  at  considerable  elevations  above  the  Turtle  Creek 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  to  which  the  mines 
are  tributary. 

At  this  operation  the  locomotives  bring  the  loaded 
trips  to  a  headhouse  near  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  cars  are  dropped  down  an  inclined  plane  to 
the  tipple  by  a  balanced  electric  hoist  engine.  After 
being  dumped  they  are  elevated  by  the  same  means  to 
the  headhouse. 

Provision  must  be  made  at  both  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  plane  to  guard  the  men  on  the  tipple  from  cars  that 
may  accidently  break  loose  from  trips  of  loads  or 
emptie.s — "wild  cars"  they  are  termed.  In  many  such 
cases  a  spring  switch  i.  laid  in  the  tracks,  to  be  thrown 
when  cars  are  seen  to  get  free  of  the  trip,  but  when 
the  emergency  comes  the  switch  may  be  frozen  or  stiff 
or  even  broken  or  it  may  fail  to  close  properly,  and 
the  protection  expected  is  not  realized  and  the  cars  go 
down  the  plane  to  the  tipple,  destroying  almost  every- 
thing in  their  line  of  travel. 

At  this  incline  no  cars  can  enter  the  tipple  unless  the 
man  in  that  building  in  con'rol  of  the  switch  holds  it 
in  place  until  the  cars  have  lassed  by  it.  The  switch 
is  normally  in  the  protective  position  and  is  open  only 
when  thrown  open  by  the  man  who  has  charge  of  it. 
Therefore,  should  a  car  break  loose  from  the  trip  by 
reason  of  a  faulty  hitching  or  the  trip  itself  run  "wild" 
owing  to  the  breaking  of  the  rope  or  some  similar 
accident,  the  derail  switch  does  not  have  to  be  put  in 
operation ;  it  is  ready  for  service  without  any  depend- 
ence on  human  inte*-vention. 

At  the  head  of  the  incline  a  device — one  can  scarcely 
term  it  a  switch — is  installed  to  serve  a  purpose  similar 
to  that  performed  by  the  switch  at  the  foot  of  the  plane. 
It  is  desirable  to  derail  a  wild  car  at  the  start  of  its 


journey  before  it  has  gained  excessive  momentum.  It 
is  not  well  to  allow  it  to  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plane,  where  it  would,  of  course,  exact  a  heavy  toll  in 
wreckage.  Even  though  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
deflected  from  the  tipple  and  though  it  is  not  likely  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  men  in  that  structure,  it  is 
well  to  stop  it  before  it  gains  the  speed  of  an  express 
train. 

A  single  bent  rail  is  laid  in  each  track,  as  shown  in 
the  foreground  of  the  illustration,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
derail.  The  point  of  the  switch  rail  rests  on  an  iron 
plate  and  is  counterweighted  so  that  it  normally  rests 
against  the  rail  in  position  ready  to  throw  the  cars  off 
the  track.  The  counterweight,  which  is  an  old  mine-car 
wheel,  is  suspended  beneath  the  track  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  inside  rails  and  serves  to  hold  the  switch 
points  snugly  but  not  inflexibly  against  the  inside  rail 
of  each  track.  The  flanges  of  the  car  wheels  of  an  up- 
coming trip  exert  sufficient  pressure  against  the  switch 
points  to  force  them  to  one  side  for  the  passage  of 
the  car. 

Weigh  MASTER  Controls  Derail  from  Desk 

Both  switch  points  are  connected  by  rods  to  a  lever 
between  the  tracks,  the  one  on  the  right  in  the  illustra- 
tion being  connected  also  to  a  bell  crank  placed  well 
outside  the  rails.  This  bell  crank  in  turn  is  actuated 
by  a  cable  extending  to  the  weigh  house.  Both  derails 
are  thus  opened  and  closed  simultaneously  by  the  weigh- 
man,  whose  office  overlooks  the  plane. 

A  pedal  lever  arrangement  in  his  office  allows  him  to 
open  the  track  for  the  passage  of  a  trip  down  the 
incline.  He  is  signaled  by  the  hoist  engineer,  when  a 
trip  is  to  be  lowered.  He  then  places  his  foot  on  the 
pedal  and  holds  it  in  that  position  until  the  last  car  has 
cleared  the  switch  points,  when  by  removing  his  foot 
the  derail  arrangement  is  again  put  into  effect. 

The  device  is  simple  in  principle,  as  well  as  highly 
effective.  It  can  be  built  at  any  ordinary  blacksmith 
shop,  as  was,  in  fact,  the  switch  illustrated.  Although 
cars  infrequently  break  loose,  yet  it  is  best  to  be  pre- 
pared against  that  eventuality.  The  arrangement  de- 
scribed will  deflect  a  car  before  it  has  had  an  opporl 
tunity  to  gather  excessive  speed  and,  consequently,  th' 
damage  that  might  be  done  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,      j 
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Improved  Equipment  vs.  Conditions 

in  Mines 

The  Question  of  Whether  Improved  Mining  Equipment  Should  Conform 
to  Present-Day  Conditions  in  Mining,  or  Whether  Methods  and  Systems 
Now  Employed  in  Mines  Should  Be  Changed  and  Adapted  to  the  Use 
of  the  New  Equipment  Would  Seem  to  Have  But  One  Answer,  Which 
We  Fear  Would  Not  Accord  with  the  Opinions  Expressed  by  This  Writer 


TWO  articles  in  the  issue  of  Coal 
Age  for  December  30  have  attracted 
my  attention.  They  are,  first,  the 
editorial  entitled  "Desultory  Coal  Load- 
ing," page  1316,  and  second,  the  article 
of  N.  D.  Levin,  who  writes  under  the 
caption  "Nothing  Lacking  in  Loading 
Machines  but  Co-operation  of  Mine 
Executives,"  page  1321. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
editorial  were,  to  my  mind,  at  least 
remarkable.  For  instance,  the  editor 
remarks,  "The  waste  of  time  in  the 
average  coal  mine  is  appalling."  I  take 
it  that  he  would  have  the  miner  who 
loads  a  ton  of  coal  in  five  minutes — 
and  many  of  the  men  can  do  it — keep 
up  this  gait  for  the  full  eight-hour  day. 
At  that  rate  a  man  would  load  96 
tons  in  an  eight-hour  shift,  and  twelve 
men  would  load  the  entire  output  of 
a  thousand-ton  mine.  Perhaps,  my 
assumed  meaning  of  this  expression 
"appalling  waste  of  time"  is  misapplied. 
The  reference  may  not  be  to  the  loading 
of  coal,  exclusively,  as  the  heading  of 
the  article  would  seem  to  imply. 

Assuming  the  Impossible 

However,  take  the  case  of  a  shortwall 
machine  runner,,  who  may  cut,  say  30 
in.  a  minute,  in  a  six-foot  vein.     With 
a  good  machine  and  an  expert  runner, 
this  is  not  out  of  the  question.     But, 
could  the  failure  to  keep  up  this  gait 
during  the  day  warrant  the  statement 
that  the  runner  is  guilty  of  an  "appal- 
ling waste  of  time"?      By  working   a 
little  overtime,  such  a  runner  could  cut 
all  the  coal  that  twelve  men  could  load. 
Again,  were  it  possible  to  run  all  the 
cars  continuously  in  one  direction  along 
the  face,  a  single  motor  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  haul  the  coal.     This  and  other 
instances  could  be  given  in  support  of 
the   claim   of  an   "appalling    waste   of 
time  in  the  mine."     Shades  of  Gilbreth 
and   Gillette!     Here,   indeed,   we   have 
efficiency  in  engineering. 

Turning  to  the  second  article,  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  a  little  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Levin  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  no  coal  operator,  large 
or  small,  could  take  the  several  months 
that  would  be  required   to   fix   up   his 


mine  and  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  a  coal- 
loading  machine.  He  is  about  right 
where  he  seems  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  while  the  machine  is  on  trial  it  is 
important  to  keep  up  the  tonnage  of  the 
mine. 

In  my  way  of  thinking,  the  machine 
must  demonstrate  its  superiority  under 
average  working  conditions,  before  it 
can  form  a  part  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment of  a  mine  in  continuous  operation. 
Without  doubt,  almost  any  machine 
could  be  made  to  show  results  if  the 
mine  management  made  it  the  chief 
business  of  the  day  to  serve  the 
machine. 

Mining  Methods  Developed  by 
Years  of  Practice 

Practical  men,  however,  know  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  mine  organization 
cannot  be  concentrated  in  one  place. 
Were  that  possible,  success  would  be 
assured  whether  the  coal  was  loaded 
by  hand  or  by  machine;  but  other  sec- 
tions of  the  mine  would  be  neglected 
by  such  a  concentration  of  effort  and 
would  suffer. 

Let  me  say,  here,  that  the  methods 
and  systems  employed  in  mines  today, 
have  been  worked  out  by  centuries  of 
practice;  and  if  a  machine  cannot  go 
into  a  mine  worked  under  these  condi- 
tions and  demonstrate  its  superiority  it 
is  not  the  machine  that  is  wanted  and 
will  not  prove  a  success.  The  operation 
of  a  mine  is  governed  by  conditions 
imposed  by  nature  and  which  cannot 
be  changed. 

Speaking  of  moving  the  cars  continu- 
ously in  one  direction  along  the  face, 
probably  every  mine  manager  has 
thought  of  this  and  at  least  made  the 
attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  laws  of  man 
must  conform  and  be  subservient  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  At  the  working  face  in 
a  mine,  the  top  has  a  most  discouraging 
way  of  twsting  the  cribs  sidewise  and 
splintering  them  like  matches,  which 
destroys  the  best  calculations. 

After  Mr.  Levin  has  invested,  say  a 
million  dollars  in  the  development  of  a 
mine  and  the  training  of  men  to  use 
the  machine  he  describes,  he  will  realize 


that  the  coal  operator  is  a  slave  both  to 
labor  and  to  conditions  in  the  mine  and 
the  market.  Operators  have  been  up 
against  these  conditions  long  enough  to 
know  that  they  must  handle  them  in  a 
way  to  make  money  for  their  stock- 
holders and  keep  out  of  trouble  with 
the   land  owner. 

Pardon  me,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  little  couplet  of  which  I  am 
reminded.     It  runs  as  follows: 

"Mother,  may  I  go   out  to   swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter ; 
Hang  your  clothes  on   a  hickory  limb 

But  don't  go  near  the  water." 

The  coal  operator  is  always  inter- 
ested in  improved  mine  equipment;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  while  regarding  these 
improvements  with  deep  interest,  he 
must  wait  for  their  adaptation  to  his 
conditions.  In  other  words,  he  must 
hang  his  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb  but 
not  go  near  the  water.      C.  R.  Stahl. 

Stotesbury,  W.  Va. 


Americanizing  Work  Among  Miners 

In  the  work  of  Americanizing  the 
foreign  element  employed  in  our  coal 
mines,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
influence  exerted  by  kindred  societies 
is  a  strong  factor.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance, however,  are  the  examples  and 
encouraging  words  of  the  officials  in 
charge. 

AMONG  the  e.xcellent  papers  dis- 
-tX  cussed,  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Coal  Mining  Institute,  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  none  seemed  to  stand  forth 
with  greater  prominence  than  that  of 
E.  E.  Bach,  regarding  Americanization 
work  among  miners  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  past  year,  reported  in  Coal  Age, 
Dec.   23,  p.   1284. 

Judging  from  this  abstract  of  the 
paper,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  by 
the  coal  companies  that  would  improve 
the  condition  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  living  among  their  miners  and  make 
them  better  citizens.  When  I  observe 
the  ingratitude  manifested  by  some 
miners  who  are  prone  to  think  that 
every  move  made  by  the  company  has 
a  selfish  purpose,  I  think  it  must  be 
quite  discouraging  to  the  large  official 
army  who  are  making  these  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  men  they  employ. 

To  my  knowledge,  one  company  in 
this  valley  has  never  failed  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  increase  rhe  safety  of 
the  miner  and  make  his  living  condi- 
tions more  sanitary.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  in  providing  the 
men  with  medical  ad\'ice,  supplying 
nurses  in  case  of  sickness  and  fumish- 
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ing  instructors  to  teach  what  would 
make  better  citizens  and  more  efficient 
workers.  But,  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
average  miner  believe  that  these  ef- 
forts are  solely  for  his  benefit  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  this  idea  prevails 
among  outsiders. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  the  greatest 
efficiency  is  attained  when  there  is 
co-operation,  and  employer  and  em- 
ployee work  hand  in  hand.  The  radi- 
cal element  that  is  always  present 
among  miners  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent works  against  the  co-operation 
that  would  otherwise  exist  among  the 
men,  and  they  are  led  to  suspicion 
everything  that  is  done. 

Influence  of  Example 

However,  example  goes  farther  than 
precept;  and,  in  order  to  secure  real 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  miners, 
there  must  be  the  same  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  every  member  of  the  official 
staff  of  a  colliery.  Superintending  a 
mine,  today,  is  not  unlike  running  a 
large  store.  The  man  behind  the 
counter  must  know  both  the  goods  he 
offers  and  his  customer,  or  his  efforts 
will  be  in  vain. 

Let  us  get  the  idea  into  our  minds 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  men  are 
well-meaning,  law-abiding  American 
citizens.  My  observation  inclines  me 
to  think  that  they  are  as  a  class  gen- 
erous with  their  pocketbooks,  upon 
every  appeal  for  the  suppoi't  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  They  must  be  met 
half-way  by  the  same  generosity  of 
feeling  if  we  are  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence. 

Close  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  standard  of  our  miners  is 
measured  by  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  those  charged  with  their  super- 
vision and  instruction.  I  have  often 
noted  how  quickly  a  minor  will  con- 
vey to  his  buddy  some  little  thought  or 
idea  he  has  conceived  of  their  fore- 
man or  his  assistant.  On  this  account, 
any  one  in  charge  of  men  must  be  care- 
ful lest  some  little  act  of  his  shall  be 
misjudged  and  discredit  him  with  his 
men. 

Work  ok  Kindrfd  Societiks  Good 
But  Fair  Treatment  Better 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large 
ji mount  of  good  can  be  and  is  done  by 
kindred  societies  to  elevate  their  men. 
But  more  important,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  close  touch  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  workers  underground.  His  example 
and  treatment  of  his  men  will  cither 
draw  them  toward  him  and  make  -^hem 
friends  or  repel  them  as  enemies. 

Cursing  iind  swearing  only  hardens 
men  and  makes  them  reckless.  Far 
better  is  a  word  of  encouragement  to- 
gether with  a  little  instructive  criti- 
cism. But,  above  all,  is  the  strict  keep- 
ing of  a  promise  made  to  a  man. 
Nothing  will  destroy  his  confidence 
quicker  than  the  breaking  or  not  keep- 
ing of  a  promise.  It  is  better  to  be 
frank  and  tell  him  why  his  request 
cannot  be  granted  than  to  attempt  to 
deceive  him  and  put  him  off  with  a 
promise  that  ojinnot  be  kept. 


Before  closing,  let  me  say  one  word 
in  reference  to  imparting  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  to  workers  so  that  they 
will  have  the  same  interest  in  making 
a  good  record  for  the  mine  as  the  fore- 
man himself.  Let  me  ask,  how  many 
men  in  charge  of  mines  are  approached 
by  miners  at  the  end  of  a  shift  to  know 
the  number  of  cars  hoisted  that  day. 
My  belief  is  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  our  miners  are  interested 
in  knowing  what  the  day's  record  of 
the  mine  has  been.  It  would  be  grand 
if  every  man  had  the  desire  to  make 
yesterday's  hoist  look  like  a  piker,  and 
there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
results. 

Not  long  ago,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  ob- 
served this  spirit  of  friendly  competi- 
tion between  the  workers  in  two  shafts 
but  a  short  distance  apart  and  employ- 
ing about  the  same  number  of  miners. 
The  spirit  among  the  men  grew  to 
such  an  extent  that  numbers  of  them 
would  wait  at  the  head  of  the  shaft, 
at  night,  to  hear  the  official  count.  The 
loyalty  was  such  that  I  have  witnessed 
many  a  fist  fight  between  drivers,  one 
of  whom  would  resent  a  remark  that 
discredited  his  boss. 

The  opportunities  of  foreman  and 
assistant  foreman  to  bring  about  these 
conditions  and  develop  a  true  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  among  their 
men  are  manifold.  Their  close  touch 
with  the  men  makes  this  possible  and 
always  within  their  grasp.  Nothing  is 
more  instrumental  in  Americanizing 
the  foreign  element  than  bringing  them 
to  have  this  spirit  of  loyalty. 

Plains,   Pa.  Richard   Bowen. 


Geology  of  the  Coal  Miner 

The  geology  of  the  coal  miner  does  not 
consist  in  long  names  tvith  which  he 
is  unfamiliar,  but  in  what  he  has 
observed  as  the  characteristic  forvfut- 
tion  of  the  coal  measures  in  his 
locality. 

MOST  practical  miners  have  read 
considerable  on  the  geology  of 
coal  and  were  no  doubt  interested  in 
the  article  of  John  Rose,  treating  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  coal. 
Coal  Age,  Dec.  16,  p.  1241. 

As  Mr.  Rose  has  suggested,  the  aver- 
age miner,  though  familiar  with  the 
different  kinds  of  roof  and  floor  en- 
folding seams  of  coal,  seldom  stops  to 
think  of  their  formation.  Many  like 
myself,  hold  their  own  theories  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  coal  measures;  but  these  are  very 
largely  conjecture  and  based  on  one's 
observation  in  the  mine  and  such  read- 
ing as  he  has  been  able  to  understand. 

The  experienced  prospector  who  has 
lonp  operated  a  diamond  drill  in  any 
given  section  or  locality,  has  come  to 
know  the  general  succession  of  the 
rocks  and  coal  seams  forming  the 
measures  in  that  district.  It  is  his 
business  and  he  is  expected  to  know 
and  be  able  to  give  information  re- 
garding the  depth  and  character  of  the 
coal  seams  and  other  strata.  But,  like 
the  minor,  few  coal  drillers  are  more 
than    practical    men    and    many   of   the 


long  names  applied  to  the  coal  forma- 
tions, in  geology,  are  unfamiliar  to 
them.  They  are  apt  to  consider  them 
as  out  of  their  line  altogether. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  coal,  my  own 
reading  on  the  subject  leads  me  to 
believe  that  coal  was  formed  from  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
at  the  very  place  where  it  now  lies.  I 
do  not  think  much  of  the  drift  theory. 
I  believe  that  it  took  ages  for  this 
vegetable  matter  to  be  deposited  and 
then  overlaid  with  sediment,  which 
settled  from  the  waters  that  swept  over 
the  area.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  measure  these  ages 
in  years. 

Changes  Observed  in  a  Lifetime 
Almost  Imperceptible 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  other 
changes  that  are  described  in  geology 
as  having  taken  place.  A  man  may 
live  a  hundred  years  and  be  able  to 
see  but  little,  if  any,  change  in  the 
streams  with  which  he  has  been  fam- 
iliar since  boyhood.  Then,  to  be  able 
to  estimate  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired for  a  stream  to  cut  out  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  is  beyond 
our  conception. 

I  spent  several  years  in  a  mine 
where  there  were  seven  seams  of  work- 
able coal.  What  perplexed  me,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  the  adjoining 
mine  had  only  five  seams.  Later,  I 
came  to  understand  that  there  was  an 
upthrow  fault  running  between  the 
two  mines,  and  the  two  seams  had  been 
lifted  above  the  surface  and  were  even- 
tually eroded   and  lost. 

Another  strange  feature  was  ob- 
served in  the  bottom  seam,  which  aver- 
aged about  ten  feet  in  thickness  and 
was  practically  clean  coal  till  it  started 
to  rise  on  a  25  or  30  per  cent  grade 
and  thinned  out  to  8  ft.  in  a  distance , 
of  200  ft.  where  it  leveled  off  and 
contained  dirt  bands  that  were  2  ft. 
apart.  The  entire  thickness  of  this 
portion  of  the  seam  varied  from  12  to 
14  ft.  including  the  coal  and  dirt  bands. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for 
the  change  in  that  seam. 

Characteristics  of  "B  Seam" 

In  this  particular  locality,  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  "B"  or  "Miller  seam" 
is  the  rolls  that  occur  in  the  bottom, 
which  is  always  soft.  The  "D  seam," 
in  this  locality,  has  many  clay  veins, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  coal 
once  has  been  broken  by  an  upthrust 
and  the  crevices  filled  later  with  clay. 

One  thing  that  is  remarkable  is  the 
observed  absence  of  sandrock  above  the 
"D  seam,"  as  compai-ed  with  the  great 
thickness  of  sandstone  below  the  "D" 
and  above  the  "B"  or  lower  Kittanning. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
many  creeps  or  squeezes  that  occur 
commonly  in  the  latter  seam.  The 
breaking  of  the  roof  leaves  the  sand- 
rock  hanging  and  throws  a  great 
weight  on  the  coal  pillars.  These  and 
other  items  connected  with  the  geology 
of  coal  mining  are  of  great  interest  to 
the  student  in  dai'y  practice. 

Indiana,  Pa.        Thomas  Hogarth. 
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Mining  Experience  Required  of 
Mine  Superintendents 

The  blame  for  mine  accidents  is  often 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mine 
foreman  when,  in  reality,  he  Ims  been 
forced  to  do  the  impossible,  by  an  ex- 
acting superintendent  who  lacks  prac- 
tical mining  experience. 

COMMENTING  on  the  responsibility 
for  the  explosion  that  occurred 
some  time  since,  in  No.  3  mine  of  the 
Union  Collieries  Co.,  at  Renton,  Pa., 
Superintendent  John  G.  Bart  remarks, 
Coal  Age,  Dec.  9,  p.  1192,  that  it  is  his 
"firm  belief  that  had  this  foreman  been 
less  anxious  to  get  the  work  started  the 
accident  would  not  have  occurred." 

This  statement  makes  me  wonder  if 
its  author  has  ever  gotten  after  his 
foremen,  at  a  time  when  the  report  of 
the  day  previous  showed  a  shortage 
in  the  output  of  the  mine,  and  told  him 
to  "brush  up,"  when  he,  the  super, 
knew  down  deep  in  his  heart  that  the 
man  was  doing  everything  humanly 
possible  to  put  coal  on  the  tipple.  It  is 
this  crowding  of  a  good  foreman  who  is 
working  under  difficult  conditions  and, 
perhaps,  short  of  supplies  and  material 
or  men,  that  is  responsible  for  many 
avoidable  mine  accidents. 

Incompetence  of  Superintendent 
Handicaps  the  Foreman 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  a 
superintendent  who  has  never  done  any 
work  himself  in  the  mine  and  given 
charge  of  a  large  colliery,  Anxious  to 
make  the  best  showing  possible,  he 
scrutinizes  carefully  all  requisitions  for 
supplies,  and  examines  closely  the 
daily  cost-sheet,  comparing  these  with 
tonnage  and  market  conditions.  As  a 
result,  the  foreman  is  lucky  if  he  gets 
the  half  of  what  he  needs. 

Thus  handicapped,  many  a  foreman 
has  faced  the  daily  problems  in  the 
mine.  Short  of  both  supplies  and  men 
and  knowing  what  is  expected  of  him, 
he  takes  chances  that  would  make  the 
superintendent's  hair  stand  on  end  were 
he  down  in  the  mine  himself  instead  of 
sitting  safe  at  his  office  desk.  At  times, 
the  plan  succeeds  but  more  often  some- 
thing happens,  and  the  poor  foreman 
gets  the  blame. 

Speaking  from  an  experience  of 
25  years  underground,  performing  all 
classes  of  work,  yet  never  having  given 
up  my  habit  of  reading  and  studying 
after  securing  my  certificate,  I  am  in- 
clined to  say  that  it  is  often  necessary 
for  a  foreman  to  use  his  own  judgment, 
on  receiving  orders  from  a  superintend- 
ent who  lacks  a  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  in  mines.  He  must  do 
this  for  his  own  protection  and  there 
will  be  fewer  accidents. 

In  my  opinion,  no  superintendent  is 
fit  for  the  job  or  should  be  given  charge 
of  a  mine  who  has  not  worked  in  the 
nime  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  mine 
foreman.  In  the  appointment  of  a 
supermtendent  it  should  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  who  the  man  is.  but  what  he  is 
and  what  he  has  done.  The  man's  rec- 
ord should  determine  his  fitness. 


I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to 
a  man  who  is  young  as  a  superintendent 
and  now  in  charge  of  the  Oliphant  plant 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  Though 
working  in  the  mine  but  three  nonths 
where  he  has  charge,  I  have  seen  that 
superintendent  looking  after  matters 
underground,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  I  have  found  him  at  the 
lamphouse  mornings,  before  the  man- 
trip  went  into  the  mine. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
superintendent  will  keep  in  touch  with 
everything  that  is  done.  He  knows 
what  is  needed  and  does  not  have  to 
unnecessarily  cut  down  the  requisitions 
of  his  foreman  for  supplies.  He  knows 
from  his  own  observation  what  is  re- 
quired. He  is  also  a  better  judge  of 
the  daily   expense  and  tonnage  sheets. 

John  H.  Wile\. 

Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Mine-Locomotive-Haulage  Proposition 

Estimating  the  Number  of  Ten-Ton  Locomotives 
Required  To  Handle  an  Output  of  2,000  Tons,  in 
an  8-hr.  Day,  Over  Three  Miles  of  Track,  Having  a 
Maximum  Grade  of  One  Per  Cent  Against  the  Loads 


WILL  Coal  Age  kindly  advise  how 
many  10-ton  locomotives  will  be 
required  to  handle  a  daily  output  of 
2,000  tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours,  under 
the  following  conditions:  The  distance 
between  terminals  is  three  miles.  The 
road  has  a  maximum  grade  of  one  per 
cent  against  the  loads.  The  track  is 
laid  with  50-lb.  rails  and  is  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  mine  cars  have  a 
capacity  of  2-tons,  and,  like  the  track, 
are  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  loads  and  empties  are 
assembled  at  the  terminals  and  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  making  up  the  trips 
at  those  points.  I  am  anxious  to  se- 
cure this  information  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible.  J.  E.  Butler,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
Stearns,  Ky. 


sum  of  the  track  and  grade  resistances 
in  this  case  is,  therefore,  40  lb.  per  ton 
of  moving  load. 

Now,  calling  the  weight  of  the 
loaded  cars  in  a  single  trip  hauled  W, 
the  weight  of  the  total  moving  load  is 
W  +  10,  expressed  in  tons.  But  the 
tractive  effort  of  a  10-ton  locomotive,  on 
the  assumed  basis,  is  10  X  400  =  4,000 
lb.,  and  the  total  resistance  of  the  mov- 
ing load  is  40{W  +  10).  Equating 
these  values  we  find  for  the  weight  of 
the  loaded  trip: 


40iW+  10)  =  4,000 


w  = 


4,000  -  400 
40 


=  90  tons 


In  estimating  on  this  haulage  propo- 
sition, we  will  assume  that  the  tractive 
effort  of  a  locomotive  is  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  resting  on  the  drivers,  or  400- 
Ib.  per  ton.  This  is  the  force  exerted 
at  the  cii'cumference  of  the  drivers, 
which  cannot  exceed  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  to  the  rails.  Sanding  the  rails 
will  increase  the  tractive  effort  of  a 
properly  designed  locomotive  to  500- 
Ib.  or  more,  while  wet  or  greasy  rails 
may  reduce  it  to  300  or  possibly  250 
lb.  per  ton. 

Both  the  ti-ack  and  rolling  stock  be- 
ing in  good  condition,  the  track  resist- 
ance may  be  taken  as  20  lb.  per  ton 
of  moving  load.  If  the  cars  are  mounted 
on  flexible-roller  bearings  and  kept 
properly  greased,  however,  the  track 
resistance  may  fall  as  low  as  15,  12, 
or  even  10  lb.  per  ton  of  load. 

On  moderate  grades  not  exceeding 
8  or  10  per  cent,  a  grade  resistance  of 
20  lb.  per  ton  for  each  per  cent  of 
grade  is  allowed.  On  this  one  per  cent 
grade,  the  grade  resistance  like  the 
track  resistance  is  20  lb.  per  ton.     The 


The  weight  of  an  empty  car  not 
being  given,  it  may  be  taken  as  4/5  of 
the  capacity;  or,  for  a  2-ton  car.  the 
weight  would  be  4/5(4,000)  -  3,200 
lb.,  which  makes  the  weight  of  a  single 
loaded  car  7,200  lb.,  or  3.6  tons.     But 


D- 


2 
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the  weight  of  a  loaded  trip  being  90 
tons,  the  number  of  cars  in  a  single 
trip  is  90  h-  3.6  =  25  cars.  The  total 
weight  of  coal  hauled  per  trip  is  then 
25  X  2  =  50  tons.  This  will  require 
the  making  of  2,000  ^  50  =  40  trips 
in  an  8-hr.  day. 

Again,  estimating  on  a  speed  of 
hauling  of.  say  six  miles  per  hour,  one 
locomotive  will  make  a  round  trip  each 
hour  of  the  day,  or  eight  trips  a  day. 
On  this  basis  there  will  be  required  40 
^8  =  5  locomotives.  The  total  length 
of  haul  per  round  trip  is  six  miles,  or 
6    X    5,280   =  31,680  ft. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  due  to  the 
several  trips  having  to  wait  for  each 
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other,  two  partinRs  or  passing  tracks 
should  bo  arranged  to  divide  this  haul 
into  five  stretches,  which  makes  the 
length  of  each  stretch  :}1,«80  -:-  5  = 
(;,:{:u;  ft.  As  indicated  in  the  accom- 
p'anyintr  diagram,  from  the  tipple  to  the 
first  parting  and  from  that  parting  to 
the  second  would  then  be  two  full 
stretches,  while  the  distance  from  the 
second  partinp  to  the  inside  terminal 
would  be  a  half-»tretch. 


For  example,  while  trip  No.  3  is  at 
the  tipple,  trips  Nos.  2  and  4  will  be 
passing  each  other  at  the  first  parting. 
At  the  same  time,  trips  Nos.  1  and  5 
will  be  passing  each  other  at  the  sec- 
ond parting.  Trip  No.  5  will  go  to  the 
inside  terminal  and  return  to  that  part- 
ing in  time  to  pass  trip  No.  4.  And  trip 
No.  1  will  then  be  passing  trip  No.  3 
at  the  first  parting,  while  trip  No.  2 
will   be  at  the  tipple. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination   for  Mine   Foremen, 
Fifteenth  Anthracite  District 

(Selected  Queationn) 

Question — The  law  requires  that 
there  shall  be  a  medical  room  or  emer- 
gency hospital  at  every  mine.  Where 
should  these  medical  rooms  be  and  wliat 
supplies  should  always  be  kept  on  hand 
in  them? 

Answer — An  Act  approved  May  29, 
1901,  of  the  anthracite  law.  refjuires 
every  mine  employing  ten  persons  or 
more  to  establish  medical  rooms  at  con- 
venient places  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
mines,  for  the  treatment  of  injured  em- 
ployees. The  law  requires  that  there 
shall  be  provided  a  sufTicient  quantity 
of  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  bandages, 
linens,  splints,  woolen  and  waterproof 
blankets,  besides  other  furnishings  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  a  reclining  or  a  comfortable 
sitting  posture.   (Sec.   1). 

Question — What  would  be  the  result 
of  a  mixture  of  90i  jxtrts  of  air  with 
94  parts  of  marsh  pas? 

Answer — This  mixture  will  contain 
0.5  jH'r  c<'nt  of  gas  and  constitute  fire- 
damp at  its  maximum  explosive  point. 
Its  presence  in  the  mine  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and,  if  ignited,  a 
violent  explosion  will  ta\r  place. 

Question — What  extra  precaution 
should  be  taken  wUvn  tiro  parties  are 
driviiiff   toward  each  other  in  a  m,ine? 

An.swek-  (^nre  must  be  taken  to 
check,  from  time  to  time,  the  distance 
of  the  two  faces  apart.  No  shots  must 
be  fired  in  either  place  without  first 
signaling  to  the  i)arties  in  the  place 
approjiching,  informing  then''  of  the 
readiness  to  fire,  and  i-eceiving  from 
them  a  return  signal  to  go  ahead. 
Those  .signals  must  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  is  not  possible  to  misun- 
derstand (heir  meaning.  In  no  case 
nuist  a  fuse  or  s(]uib  lie  ignited  before 
a  satisfactory  return  signal  is  re- 
ceived. Wh««n  the  two  faces  have  ap- 
proached to  witliin,  say  eight  or  ten 
yards  of  each  other,  work  should  cease 
in  one  of  tli(>  placi  s,  tlio  men  with- 
drawn and  the  iilace  barricaded  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  enterinjc.  The  re- 
maining coal  should  then  be  taken  out 
by  the  men  in  (ho  otlu-r  place. 

Question — A    tvmiel  has  cut  a  new 


seam  of  coal.  Show  by  rouyh  sketch 
how  you  would  ventilate  the  workings 
in  this  seam  until  you  obtained  a  second 
opening.  How  many  men  are  allowed 
by  law  to  work  in  a  section  of  a  mine 
before  the  second  opening  is  made? 

Answer — If  the  tunnel  is  driven  as 
a  single  opening,  which  is  common 
practice  in  the  anthracite  region,  a  line 
of    brattice   must   be    carried    through 


Overlying  Seam 


Original  Scam 


SHOWING  VENTILATION  BY  BRATTICE 
THROUGH  ROCK  TUNNEL, 

the  tunnel  and  extended  to  the  face  in 
the  new  seam,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary ventilation  up  to  the  point  where 
double  entries  are  driven  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discontinue  extending  the 
brattice. 

The  Anthracite  Mine  Law  (Art.  4, 
Sec.  1)  forbids  the  employment  of  more 
than  twenty  persons  at  one  time  in 
a  mine,  until  a  second  opening  is  pro- 
vided and  made  available  as  an  escape- 
way. 

Question — A  certain  mine  has  feccji 
abnudoucd  and  allowed  to  fill  with 
irntcr.  An  adjoining  mine  is  working 
toward  tliese  submfrged  workings.  Ex- 
plain fully  u'hat  you,  a^  foreman,  would 
do  to  safeguard  the  men  under  your 
charge. 

Answer — A  single  headins:  only 
should  bo  driven  toward  the  submerged 
workings  of  the  old  mine.  The  An- 
thr.u-ite  Mine  Law  (Art.  12,  Rule  15) 
requires  that  "the  working  approach- 


ing such  place  shall  not  exceed  12  ft. 
in  width  and  there  shall  be  constantly 
kept,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  20 
ft.  in  advance,  at  least  one  borehole 
near  the  center  of  the  working  and 
sufficient  flank  boreholes  on  each 
side."  Only  safety  lamps  should  be 
used  in  the  place  and  a  careful  watch 
must  be  kept  for  the  first  appearance 
of  water  seeping  through  the  strata. 
Wooden  plugs  must  be  kept  on  hand  at 
the  face  ready  to  stop  any  hole  that 
might  tap  the  water.  Only  experi- 
enced men  must  be  employed  in  the 
work.  When  a  cut  is  made  in  the  coal 
the  test  holes  must  be  advanced  an 
equal  amount. 

Question — An  airway  7  ft.  high  is 
12  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  8  ft.  wide 
at  the  top.  The  anemometer  reading 
per  minute  is  450  revolutions.  What  is 
the  sectional  area  of  the  airway  and 
what  quantity  of  air  is  passing? 

Answer — The  average  width  of  this 
airway  is  i  (8  +  12)  =  10  ft.  and  the 
sectional   area   7    x    10    =    70   sq.   ft. 

Assuming  the  reading  taken  with  the 
instrument  is  a  fair  average  velocity 
of  the  air  current,  the  quantity  of  air 
in  circulation  is  450  x  70  =  31,500 
cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Question — It  is  desired  to  get  a 
hole  through  from  a  lower  level  to  the 
level  above  for  ventilation.  The  seam 
is  8  ft.  thick  and  the  pitch  40  deg. 
How  would  yoti  make  this  connection 
without  allowing  the  water  to  run  dou'v 
to  the  lower  level? 

Answer — Drive  the  hole  in  the  top 
coal,  say  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
floor  and  make  the  hole  wide  enough 
to  carry  the  quantity  of  air  desired. 
Leave  the  bottom  coal  undisturbed. 

Question — At  a  certain  slope  mine 
it  was  found  that  the  chains  and  coup- 
lings used  for  hoisting  in  the  slope 
broke  frequently,  causing  wrecks  that 
involved  great  expense  to  the  company 
and  danger  to  the  workmen  engaged 
at  the  bottom.  Can  you  suggest  a 
cause  for  these  frequent  breaks  and  a 
remedy  to  prevent  them?  It  was  not 
considered  that  the  attachments  wer« 
overloaded. 

Answer — Assuming  the  chains  and 
couplings  are  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
load  to  be  hoisted,  as  the  question  sug- 
gests,   the    frequent    breaks    may    be 
caused  by  the  engineer  starting  the  trip 
too    suddenly    from    the    bottom.      He 
should  be  cautioned  in  this  regard  and 
watched.     All  the  chains  and  couplings 
must  be  examined  at  regular  frequent 
intervals   to  ascertain   their  condition. 
If  flaws  are  found  in  them  or  they  seem 
to  be  corroding,  by  reason  of  the  acid 
mine  water  eating  away  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  the  attachments  must  be  re- 
placed with  new     ones  frequently  anc 
no    chances    taken    on    their    supposec 
strength.      In    order   to    avoid    the    re 
suits  duo  to  possible  crystallization  o" 
the   iron,   tests   should   be   made  fron 
time  to  time  to  determine  whether  sucl 
crystallization  is  talking  place.     Wher 
chains  or  couplings  are  subject  to  cor 
rosion    in    acid   mine   water,   the  nppli 
cation  of  tar  ,.r  oil  will  be  a  benefit  an 
retard  these  effects. 
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Two  Closed-Shop  Fights  and  Strikes  Against  hidustrial 
Relations  Court  Outstanding;  Features  of  1920 

Neither  of  the  Closed-Shop  Fights  Was  Successful  and  at  the 
Close  of  the  Year  Both  Regions  Were  Working  Almost  Normally, 
Though  the  Union  Hung  on  Dourly  Despite  Its  Losing  Struggle 

By  R.  Dawson  Hall* 


NO   ri'port  of  real   pro,trross   can   be 
made   by   the   union  for    1920.     It 
j^ained  a  few  members,  it  is  true,  but 
it   practically  lost   two   big   strikes   for 
recognition.     Nevertheless,  it  continued 
doggedly  but  hopelessly  to  fight  on  in 
a  faint  hope  of  gaining  its  point,  which 
is,  of  course,  to  completely  unionize  the 
coal    industry,    which,    it    well    knows, 
lives   constantly   from   hand   to    mouth. 
The    union    believes,    not   without   rea- 
son,  that  if  it   could   unionize   all   the 
mines  it  could  at  will  put  a   sprag   in 
all  industry  and  close  down  all  manu- 
facturing    plants    and    blacken    every 
domestic    hearth    in   the    country.     The 
account  which  follows  endeavors  to  show 
how  the  attempt  to  approach  two  fur- 
ther important  steps  in  that  direction 
were  completely  foiled  by  the  resolution 
of  the  operators. 

Attempts  were  made  during  1920  to 
unionize  the  PocaJiontas  region  and  on 
Jan.  30  John  L.  Lewis,  then  acting: 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
went  down  to  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  for  the 
purpose  of   laying   plans  to  that  end 


slierilTs  and  replaced  them  by  twenty 
professional  and  business  men  of 
Wiliamson.  Seventy  men  who  had  been 
allowed  to  bear  arms  were  deprived  of 
them  by  the  same  authority. 

A  general  strike  in  West  Virginia 
was  threatened  should  the  troops  aid 
strike  breaking,  but  the  action  of  the 
soldiers  was  such  that  even  the  mine 
workers  could  not  condemn  them.  On 
Nov.  5  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but 
as  disorder  followed  Governor  Corn- 
well  on  Nov.  2()  called  for  their  re- 
turn. The  troops  arrived  Nov.  28,  and 
martial  law  was  declared  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass for  arms  was  made.  This  year 
ended  with  the  troops  still  in  control 
and  the  strike  becoming  a  more  and 
more  difficult  proposition  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Another  strike  was  that  in  Alabama. 
In  that  state  recognition  was  only  one 
of  the  issues  whereas  in  the  Mingo  dis- 
trict it  was  the  only  issue.  Alabama's 
year  began  with  a  big  strike  to  pro- 
cure reinstatement  of  about  one  thou- 
sand men  who  were  alleged  to  have 
been  dropped  because  they  gave  lead- 


Nothing  came   of  it,   but   in   the  early    ing  co-operation  in  the  big  strike.  The 

Attorney    General    tried    to    have    the 
mine    workers    and    operators    appoint 


part  of  the  year  much  activity  was 
shown,  the  force  of  which  was  switched 
latter  to  the  Williamson,  Mingo  County 
or  Thacker  district,  which,  while  far 
distant  and  mining  a  different  class  of 
coal,  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  same 
large  non-union  area,  an  area,  by  the 
way,  which  made  much  trouble  for  the 
union  by  working  throughout  the  big 
strike  at  the  close  of  1919. 

Trouble  in  the  Thacker  district  of 
Mingo  County  started  in  May  with  at- 
tempts at  unionization  of  that  field. 
This  resulted  on  May  19  in  a  fight  at  the 
village  of  Matewan,  in  which  seven  de- 
tectives,  the   mayor   of   the   village,    a 


six  men  on  each  side  with  an  umpire 
to  be  appointed  by  Judge  W.  J.  Grubb. 
but  the  operators  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Attorney  General's  request. 

Flat  or  Pkiuentage  Increase 
The  big  Alabama  strike  commenced 
on  May  19.  when  nearly  3,000  men 
quit  work,  and  it  grew  till  it  became 
a  serious  menace  to  the  industries  and 
homes  of  the  Southland.  The  union 
was,  of  course,  interested  in  recogni- 
tion, but  the  men  were  mainly  cognizant 
of  the  wage  question.  The  operators  of 
Alabama,   as   non-union   producers,  be- 


sion  of  three — George  H.  Denny,  James 
L.  May  field  and  C.  E.  Thomas — to  in- 
vestigate. This  c(<mniission  on  Sept. 
18  held  both  sides  at  fault.  The  strike 
resulted  in  much  disorder  and  some 
deaths  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  still  continuing  but  with  spent 
force.  As  industry  ami  farming  slack- 
ened, men  entered  tlie  mines  in  num- 
bers from  the  mills  and  farms. 

Another  bitterly  waged  strike  but 
far  less  extensive  occurred  in  the 
northern  district  of  West  Virginia 
along  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Ry., 
the  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.  and  the  Con- 
nellsville  Basin  Coal  Co.  being  the  prin- 
cipal figures.  It  lasted  for  several 
months  without  attaining  the  ends 
sought. 

Union  Successful  in  New  River 

In  the  New  River  field— District  29 
— a  dispute  early  arose  as  to  the  check- 
off, which  had  been  granted  by  most  of 
the  operators  to  date  from  Sept.  1  of 
the  year  1919.  It  was  given  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  conditional 
on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  being 
kept.  The  strike  of  Nov.  1  was  a  clear 
violation  of  a  basal  matter  in  that 
agreement  and  the  operators,  in  con- 
sequence, refused  to  continue  the  check- 
off, which  was  granted  solely  with  the 
expectation  that  if  there  were  a  strike 
the  New  River  region  would  work  un- 
interruptedly. 

The  mine  workers  decided  to  present 
their  cc-itention  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  The 
Attorney  General  on  Dec.  24  had  re- 
quested the  New  River  Coal  Operatorf 
Association  to  re-establish  the  check- 
off now  that  the  men  were  returning  to 
work,  but  the  association  did  not  feel 
that  the  mine  workers  had  any  right 
to  demand  it.  To  force  its  restoration 
numv  of  the  mines  vent  on  strike  and 


uniop  organizer,  a  miner  and  a  boy—     \[^.y^.d  themselves  free  to  fix  their  own     j.    ^j-,    ^^^  ^eh.  4  at  a  meeting  at  Charles- 


11  persons — were  killed.  The  detectives 
who  had  been  evicting  tenants  at  a 
mining  village  were  fired  on,  it  is  al- 
leged, by  citizens  of  Matewan  as  they 
were  preparing  to  leave  by  train,  hav- 
ing broken  their  guns  and  put  them 
in  cases. 

On  June  29  a  strike  order  was  issued 
by  the  union  calling  out  all  the  mine 
workers  in  Mingo  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  Pike  County,  Kentucky. 
In  July  80  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the 
field  were  alleged  to  have  affiliated  with 
the  union.  A  tent  colony  had  already 
been  provided  for  at  Pond  Creek.  At- 
tacks were  made  almost  daily  on  non- 
union men,  several  being  killed. 

Governor  Appeals  for  Troops 

At  length  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  appealed  for  troops,  and  on 
Aug.  29  an  infantry  battalion  arrived 
to  maintain  order.  Judge  Damron  on 
Sept.     I)     displaced     forty-two     deputy 
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wages    and    refused    to    present    thei 
case    to    the    Bituminous    Coal    Com- 
mission. .  A^     X     1 

When  the  daymen  m  the  Central 
Competitive  Region  were  conceded  $1 
per  day,  or  20  per  cent,  the  Alabama 
operators  granted  a  20-per  cent  ad- 
vance which  with  them,  as  they  were 
paving  $:^-14  a  day  was  69c.  The 
strike  commenced  in  the  domestic-coal 
fields  .nnd  spreail  to  those  mining  for 
coke  prociuction.  ,  , 

After  the  strike  had  run  along  for 
some  time  the  district  union  managed  to 
get  the  support  of  the  international 
union,  which  had  sent  a  commission  of 
inquirv  into  the  field.  On  Sept.  1  a 
general  strike  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Alabama  was  called  by  John  L.  Lowis. 
internntional  president 
out    of    20.000    men 


Soon    12,000 
were    on    strike. 


About  5,000  who  were  working  in  union 
mines  were  not  included  in  the  strike 

^*  Governor  Kilby  appointed  a  commis- 


ton,  the  check-off  was  re-established,  no 
fines   for  idleness  being  collected. 

The    year    in    Kansas    was    one    of 
progress  from  disorder  to  v  rder.    Some 
will  attribute  this  desirable  advance  to 
the  passage  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
(\Hirt;  other  will  regard  that  court  as 
nu-rely  a  means  to   the  elimination  of 
.-\lcxander   Howat.   who   for    years    has 
been  a  disturber  in  the  labor  affairs  of 
Kansas.     The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  as  a  whole  will  bo  disposed  to 
credit  the  latter  cause.    It  does  not  like 
the  court,  but  far  less  does  it  like  Mr. 
Howat.   for  many  years   district  pres- 
ident  of  the  United  Mine   Workers  in 
Kansas,  but  constantly  an  advocate  of 
the  breaking  of  union  contracts  and  al- 
ways   at    variance    with    the    interna- 
tional headquarters  of  the  union. 

On  Jan.  •  26  four  hundred  Kansas 
miners  went  on  strike  because  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Court  was  estab- 
lished.    A  mine  of  the  Western  Coal  & 
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Mining  Co.  at  Franklin  and  one  of  the 
Wear  Coal  Co.  at  Dunkirk  were  shut 
down  by  the  strike.  Governor  Allen 
immediately  ordered  action  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  law  in  regard  to 
this  strike  activity.  The  men  declared 
that  they  were  not  on  strike.  It  was  no 
conspiracy.  They  "just  didn't  feel  like 
working"  and  accordingly  quit,  but 
later  went  back  to  work. 

On  April  5  as  many  as  two  thousand 
men  went  on  strike.  When  Howat  and 
members  of  his  staff  were  summoned 
on  April  6  to  appear  before  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Court  they  refused  and 
were  arrested  and  sent  to  j^il.  This 
resulted  in  a  new  manifestation  of 
strike  activity  which  increased  the 
number  of  strikers  from  two  thousand 
to  eleven  thousand  and  for  a  while  Gov- 
ernor Allen  threatened  to  take  over  the 
mines  of  the  state.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  mine  workers  were  now  included 
in  the  strike.  Governor  Allen  believed, 
however,  that  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
them  would  mine  coal  for  the  state  if 
called  on  to  do  so. 

Howat  Made  To  Call  Off  Strike 

On  April  15  Judge  Curran  of  the 
Crawford  County  District  Court  over- 
ruled a  motion  for  a  retrial  of  Howat 
and  his  friends.  On  April  17  the 
court  ordered  that  Howat  direct  the 
miners  to  return  to  work.  Howat  and 
his  friends  were  bailed  that  same  day, 
and  on  April  19  Howat  ordered  the 
mine  workers  to  return  to  work  and  all 
but  thirty  complied.  On  April  30  Judge 
Curran  declared  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  constitutional  and  enjoined 
Howat  from  calling  a  strike. 

On  June  16  six  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  refused  to  testify  before 
the  Industrial  Relations  Court  as  to  the 
strike  in  the  Kansas  coal  fields  and 
were  sentenced  to  jail  till  they  con- 
sented to  give  testimony.  Bonds  were 
offered,  however,  and  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion was  granted.  A  strike  followed 
son  thereafter  and  on  July  28  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men  were  idle.  This 
strike  was  investigated  by  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Court  beginning  July  31. 
On  Aug.  4  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  sent  tele- 
grams to  the  thirty-three  locals  order- 
ing them  back  to  work.  Commencing 
Aug.  7  all  the  mines  gradually  re- 
sumed work  and  on  Aug.  1',  the  last 
mine  idle  was  returned  as  being  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Howat  and  three  officials  of  the 
union  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  on  Sept.  2  got  a  ten-day  stay  of 
execution.  But  the  law  is  not  meant  to 
support  troublemakers  like  Mr.  Howat 
and  he  was  eventually  sent  to  jail  and 
apparently  shorn  of  the  power  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Kansas,  deprive  its 
industries  of  coal  or  impoverish  its 
mine  workers. 

The  anthracite  mines  have  not  been 
troubled  as  much  with  small  strikes 
during  the  past  year  as  in  former  times. 
One  company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  has  had  an  immense  amount  of 
misfortune.  On  July  1  it  was  having 
trouble  about  a  check-weighman  and 
check-docking  boss,  who  the  company 
declared  were  not  properly  elected  and 
whom  it  would  not  per. nit  to  serve. 
No.  ()  colliery  was  the  plant  in  question. 
Trouble  has  broken  out  at  that  colliery 
more  persistently  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal   Co. 


Later  a  strike  broke  out  against  sub- 
contracting; the  men  did  not  want 
parts  of  the  mine  farmed  out  to  con- 
tractors who  in  turn  would  hire  day 
laborers.  About  eight  thousand  men 
went  out  and  the  Anthracite  Strike 
Commission  threatened  them  with  a 
loss  of  their  back  pay  if  they  did  not 
return  at  once.  The  union  opposed  the 
strike  but  the  men  for  the  most  part 
were  insurgents  and  opposed  the  union, 
at  one  time  having  a  button  strike  and 
refusing  to  continue  at  work  so  long  as 
men  who  had  only  the  United  Mine 
Workers  button  remained  on  the  job. 
The  union  tried,  according  to  the  in- 
surgents, to  bar  men  from  voting  at 
the  general  union  election  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  joining  the  union  till 
after  the  election  had  occuired. 

Agreed  To  Discharge  Contractoks 

Charges  were  made  that  the  com- 
pany's payrolls  were  padded  and  that 
contractors  paid  men  to  draw  money 
that  had  ben  improperly  placed  to  their 
credit.  After  eleven  weeks  the  strike 
ended  by  the  companies — the  Pennsyl- 


vania Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  & 
Iron  Co. — agreeing  on  Oct.  7  to  abolish 
the  contracting  system  and  discharge 
all  contractors  absolutely  except  in 
cases  where  the  grievance  committee 
allowed  them  to  work  in  other  positions. 

Later  there  were  threats  to  strike  if 
three  company  superintendents  and 
General  Superintendent  W.  P.  Jennings 
were  not  discharged.  One  of  the  three 
was  given  leave  of  absence,  and  the 
strike  was  not  declared.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  unreasonable  attitude  of 
the  mine  workers  still  continued.  They 
had  hatched  up  another  grievance. 

They  had  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  an 
extremely  long  ton,  2,700  lb.,  in  order 
that  the  companies  might  reap  there- 
from a  standard  long  ton  of  salable 
coal.  Judgment  might  question  the  use 
of  such  a  method  of  payment,  but  the 
men  were  not  agitating  so  much  for 
its  termination  as  for  the  $10,000,000 
of  back  pay  which  was  predicated  on 
the  proposition  that  if  the  contract  had 
ben  different  and  based  on  the  smaller 
ton  $10,000,000  more  would  have  been 
received  by  the  employees. 


Commercial  Shipment  of  Kanawha  Coal  Upset 
By  Embargoes  and  Priority  Orders 

Estimate  cf  Production  cf  Kanawha  and  Coal  River 
District  During  1920  Is  10,000,000  Tons— Railroads 
Early  Buyers — Lake  and  New  England  Orders  Dis- 
turbing  Factors — Late  Evidence  cf  Labor  Unrest 


COMMERCIAL  shipments  of  coal 
from  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  River 
districts  of  West  Virginia  from  January 
to  November,  1920,  were  7,901,900  net 
tons,  not  including  operations  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kanawha  River.  It 
is  estimated  that  production  of  the 
whole  field  for  the  year  was  10,000,- 
000  tons.  Capacity  production  was  not 
reached  at  any  time,  however,  because 
there  was  a  chronic  car  shortage 
throughout   the   year. 

Early  in  the  year,  with  railroad  fuel 
scarce,  railroads  were  heavy  buyers. 
Those  from  whom  they  were  obtaining 
coal,  of  course,  received  a  preferential 
supply  of  empties,  and  protests  against 
the  practice  were  unavailing.  Priority 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  a  factor  in  prevent- 
ing producers  from  meeting  the  com- 
mercial demand  for  coal.  The  Lake 
service  order  and  to  some  extent  the 
New  England  service  order  deprived 
the  general  market  of  a  large  tonnage 
from  Kanawha  and  Coal  River  mines, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  a  time 
20  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  field 
was  required  for  the  Lakes. 

Export  shipments  from  the  Kanawha 
field  wei-e  greatly  reduced  by  re- 
peated and  protracted  embargoes  im- 
posed either  wilfully  to  keep  Kanawha 
coal  in  domestic  markets  or  else  be- 
cause of  the  physical  inability  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  handle  the  coal 
at  Tidewater.  For  a  time  there  was 
an  embargo  every  Monday  and  later  in 
the  season  there  was  a  continuous 
embargo,  no  coal  from  points  west  of 
Handley  being  pennitted  to  move  east- 


ward unless  loaded  in  70-ton  cars,  which 
were  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  small,  newly  established  con- 
cerns in  the  Kanawha  field  sold  most 
of  their  output,  it  is  believed,  on  the 
spot  market,  but  the  older  and  larger 
companies,  having  due  regard  for  the 
amenities  and  ethics  of  the  business  and 
with  a  view  to  discouraging  high  prices 
and  a  runaway  market,  stuck  to  con- 
tracts very  closely.  In  fact  at  a  time 
when  coal  was  bringing  as  high  as  $10 
to  $15  a  ton  on  the  open  mai'ket,  many 
Kanawha  and  Coal  River  producers 
were  handling  their  output  under  con- 
tract at  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  ton.  Con- 
tract cancellations  by  consumers  be- 
came quite  general  toward  the  end  of 
1920,  and  there  was  no  market  for  coal 
from  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  little  coal  was  being  shipped  either 
on  contract  or  otherwise. 

There  was,  on  the  surface  at  least, 
less  unrest  among  the  minei's  during 
1920  than  there  had  been  during  1919 
and  there  were  no  strikes  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  field  during  the  year. 
Kanawha  mine  leaders  took  an  active 
part  in  a  political  movement  for  the 
election  to  the  govei*norship  of  a  man 
who  was  generally  I'cgarded  as  the  par- 
ticular candidate  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Not  only  was  an  increase 
granted  to  miners  as  such  in  the  spring 
but  in  the  autumn  an  advance  of  $1.50 
;;  day  was  granted  to  day  and  monthly 
men.  The  only  strike  in  connection 
with  the  demand  for  an  increase  for 
(laymen  was  on  the  part  of  drivers  at 
one  operation.  Strikes,  such  as  they 
were,  were  of  minor  importance. 
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Bill  Proposing  Socialization  of  German  Coal  Mines  to 
Be  Submitted  at  Opening  of  Next  Parliament 

Apparent  Abatement  of  Interest  Due  to  Temporary  Overshadow- 
ing by  Coming  Plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  Fate  of  Famous  Coal 
Province  Will  Have  Important  Bearing  on  Teuton  Fuel  Situation 
—  Despite   Unsettled   Conditions,  New   Shafts   Are    Being  Sunk 

By  H.  0.  Herzog 

Bei'lin,    Germany 


^FTER  several  months  of  heated  discussion  public 
/-%  excitement  surrounding  the  problem  of  the  socializa- 
•*•  -^tion  of  the  German  coal  mines  has  somewhat  abated, 
but  only  temporarily.  The  powers  behind  the  scenes, 
which  are  making  every  effort  to  bring  this  matter  to  an 
issue,  are  vigorously  at  work  and  are  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  go  ahead.  The  socialization  bill  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  session, 
although  the  impression  prevails  that  the  matter  is  not 
sufficiently  prepared  yet  for  legislation.  In  fact  the  many 
and  diverging  proposals  and  suggestions  which  have  come 
forward  during  the  preparatory  stages  have  so  confused 
the  whole  problem  that  the  Parliament  is  subdivided  into 
a  bewildering  number  of  opinions,  not  one  party  being 
quite  unanimous  on  the  subject. 

Lively  times  are  sure  to  come  when  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  takes  place.  Close  observers  are  gaining  the  con- 
viction that  socialization  has  become  an  object  of  party 
warfare,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  upsetting  the  present 
government.  The  responsibility  of  forming  such  momen- 
tous decisions  during  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  Germany  is  weighing  heavily  on  all  responsible  legisla- 
tors, and  at  present  there  seems  little  chance  for  a  clear 
majority  on  any  bill  which  would  cause  a  radical  alteration 
of  conditions. 

Socialization  of  coal  mining  as  a  center  of  public  interest 
has  been  superseded  by  the  coming  plebiscite  in  Upper 
Silesia,  by  which  it  will  be  decided  whether  the  province 
shall  fall  to  Poland  or  remain  German.  Upper  Silesia  is 
one  of  the  richest  German  provinces,  and  political  strife  for 
it  is  running  high  between  Germans  and  Poles.  The  popu- 
lation is  kept  in  great  excitement  by  the  propaganda  car- 
ried on  by  both  sides.  As  the  fate  of  Upper  Silesia  is  a 
source  of  unrest  in  the  center  of  Europe,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  expediency  to  settle  it  without  delay. 
Half  of  the  population  is  armed  and  bloodshed  is  expected 
during  the  polling,  but  as  no  steps  are  being  taken  to  alter 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  matters  can  be  im- 
proved by  further  procrastination. 

Upper  Silesia  Contains  Vast  Mineral  Wealth 

Upper  Silesia,  which  in  1871  had  only  131,000  inhabitants, 
has  now  2,200,000,  of  which  356,000  are  employed  in  mining 
and  other  industries.  The  province  contains  in  a  narrow 
space  probably  more  mineral  wealth  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Continent.  The  area  of  the  coal  deposits  is  stated  to 
be  1,200  square  miles,  and  the  quantity  worth  mining 
113,000,000,000  tons.  The  production  of  coal  in  1914  was 
43,000,000  tons,  valued  at  400,000,000  gold  marks.  It  is 
the  second  largest  in  Germany,  and  was  nearly  double  the 
production  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire  and  one  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  situation  in  the  Upper  Silesian 
district  several  mines  have  begun  extensions.  The  Hohen- 
lohe  mine  has  been  put  into  operation  again  and  is  sinking  a 
new  shaft.  The  State  mine  of  Konigsgrube  has  completed  a 
new  shaft.  In  Lower  Silesia,  which  in  November,  1920, 
produced  423,000  tons  of  coal,  production  has  very  nearly 
reached  that  of  1913.  A  fui-ther  increase  of  production  is 
expected  from  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the 
miners  for  longer  shifts.  An  improvement  is  noticeable 
also  in  Saxony,  where  the  production  in  November  was 
larger  than  in  October  in  spite  of  shorter  working  time. 


Coal  production  in  Bavaria  also  is  on  the  upward  grade. 
There  is  an  increase  of  22.5  per  cent  in  the  comparison 
even  to  the  year  1913,  which  has  so  far  shown  the  highest 
production  figures.  This  rise  is  due  to  a  large  increase 
in  miners,  the  number  of  which  from  1913  to  1918  increased 
from  5,800  to  13,000;  for  the  current  year  the  figures  are 
not  available  yet. 

Total  German  production  of  coal  and  brown  coal  in 
November  showed  a  slight  improvement  compared  with 
October,  which  would  be  even  more  marked  if  both  months 
had  had  an  equal  number  of  workmg  days. 

German  Coal  Situation  Has  Favorable  Outlook 

The  figures  show  that  Germany's  coal  situation,  although 
still  precarious  in  comparison  to  the  years  of  affluence  before 
the  war,  is  on  a  fair  road  to  improvement.  The  24,000,000 
tons  per  year  which  Germany  has  to  supply  to  the  allied 
countries  under  the  Spa  treaty  are  nearly  made  up  by 
the  increase  since  last  year.  Present  production  would  just 
cover  Germany's  own  needs  on  the  basis  of  consumption  of 
the  last  pre-war  years.  Fuel  consumption  in  1911  was 
137,000,000  tons;  1912,  145,000,000  tons;  1913,  156,000.000 
tons;  1914,  134,000,000  tons. 

The  supply  under  the  Spa  treaty  and  for  export 
would  therefore  roughly  represent  the  country's  coal 
shortage,  not  taking  into  account  the  consumption  of  parts 
detached  from  Germany  under  the  peace  treaty  (an  item 
not  to  be  neglected  in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Sarre  district,  with  their  extensive  industries),  the  savings 
effected  by  strictest  economy,  and  the  relief  afforded  by 
increased  bi"own-coal  production.  The  country  would  make 
up  the  shortage  by  imports  if  the  low  rate  of  exchange  did 
not  prohibit.  Small  quantities  of  foreign  coal,  however, 
find  their  way  to  Germany.  The  first  cargo  of  English  coal 
recently  arrived  in  Hamburg.  The  coal  was  Durham  gas 
coal,  for  which  a  price  of  75s.  f.o.b.  Tyne  was  paid. 

Such  coal  imports  demonstrate  the  shortage  in  Germany 
and  evidently  are  meant  to  do  that.  They  are  given  broad 
publicity,  which  somewhat  enhances  the  quantity  imported. 
This  is  surely  the  impression  received  when  considering 
that  the  free  exports  of  coal  Germany  is  making  to  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  other  countries  by  fa^-  exceeds  the  few 
imports.  During  October.  1920,  exports  from  Germany  to 
Holland  included  83,000  tons  of  coal,  14,000  tons  of  coke, 
and  3.000  tons  of  brown  coal  briquets.  German  imports 
to  Holland  are  38  per  cent  of  the  total,  at  an  average  price 
of  59  florins  per  ton.  These  imports  are  second  only  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  which  are  44  per  cent  of  the 
total,  at  an  average  price  of  70  florins  per  ton. 

Operators,  Paying  Bonuses,  Seek  Higher  Prices 

The  efforts  to  increase  German  output  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  going  in  the  same  direction — i.e.,  to  put  on  addi- 
tional labor  and  to  raise  the  individual  output  by  giving 
premiums  to  the  miners.  This,  of  course,  adds  heavily  to 
the  expenses  of  the  mines,  and  the  mine  owners  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  raise  the  prices  of  coal.  The  govern- 
ment has  so  far  opposed  such  attempts,  and  in  this  is 
backed  by  the  industi'y  and  by  the  whole  population.  Judg- 
ing from  financial  results  the  mines  are  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion and  their  demand  of  higher  coal  prices  meets  with  no 
sympathy.  Matters  will  no  doubt  be  somewhat  altered 
when   the   increased   expenses   of  this   year   appear  on   the 
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balance  sheets.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  until  the 
financial  position  of  the  mining  companies  shows  weakening, 
the  chances  are  that  coal  prices  will  not  be  increased. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  wages  of  the 
miners  for  1920  in  comparison  to  last  year.  The  wages 
in  marks  per  man  per  day  were  as  follows: 

June,  1920     June,  1919 

Upper    Silesia    49.00  20.00 

Lower    Silesia    42.00  15.50 

Lower   Rhine   district    53.00  24.00 

Ruhr  district   49.50  22.50 

Since  June,  1920,  wages  have  been  increased  in  the  Ruhr 
district  from  49.50  to  60  marks  per  shift.  From  the  above 
figures  it  appears  that  the  wages  have  since  last  year 
more  than  doubled.  The  total  of  miners'  wages  in  Prussia 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1920  was  1,991,000,000  marks,  com- 
pared with  1,472,000,000  marks  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
same  year.  From  these  figures  it  may  be  taken  that  the 
situation  of  the  mines  is  indeed  not  as  rosy  as  it  was  last 
yoar. 

The  number  of  miners  employed  is  constantly  being  in- 
creased as  far  as  housing  facilities  will  permit.  As  the 
limit  will  sooner  or  later  be  reached,  the  government  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  open  up  new  mines.  The  Prussian  Diet 
has  a  bill  in  preparation  for  removing  ancient  rights,  of 
which  there  exists  a  great  number,  for  undeveloped  mining 
fields  of  small  and  medium  size.  On  the  strength  of  this 
bill  the  Prussian  State  assumes  title  to  the  mining  rights. 
It  is  purposed  to  exploit  these  by  granting  leases. 

A  new  development  which  almost  amounts  to  socialization 
i.i  in  progress  in  Jugo-Slavia.  The  Jugoslavian  government 
has  recently  formulated  the  following  decision:  (1)  To 
establish  a  central  office  in  Belgrade  for  the  control  of  the 
country's  coal  production.  (2)  The  prices  of  coal  produced 
in  private  mines  will  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
owner  will  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  and  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment,  but  he  will  be  compelled  to  appropriate 
part  of  his  profits  to  increased  production. 

An  arrangement  has  lately  been  made  between  Germany 
and  Czechoslavakia  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  German 
coal  and  coke  for  Bohemian  brown  coal.  Germany  under- 
takes to  supply  monthly  105,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke,  mostly 
from  Silesia,  whereas  Czechoslavakia  will  supply  to  Ger- 
many 202,000  tons  of  Bohemian  brown  coal  and  4,000  tons 
of  coal  from  the  Pilsen  district. 

While  the  German  mine  owners  are  clamoring  for  an 
increase  in  coal  prices,  the  coal  situation  in  neighboring 
countries  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  radical  change.  In 
Switzerland  reductions  have  been  made  for  certain  classes 
of  fuel.  It  seems  that  Switzerland  is  now  getting  more 
coal  than  she  wants  from  Germany  as  well  as  from  America. 
In  consequence  Swiss  dealers  are  trying  to  cancel  contracts 
but  find  themselves  faced  by  demands  of  high  indemnities. ' 

In  France  the  prices  of  coal  have  lately  been  considerably 
reduced,  for  instance,  for  German  coal  from  180  to  150 
francs    per   ton. 

A  sharp  decline  in  (iemai.u  for  coal  is  reported  from 
Sweden.  English  importers  in  that  country  have  been 
pushed  to  the  wall  by  American  competition,  but  they  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  mind  now  to  underbid  American 
prices.  Recent  quotations  show  a  reduction  of  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  evidently  caused  by  the  business  depression  in 
Sweden.  The  country  seems  to  be  saturated  with  coal.  The 
4.800-ton  cargo  of  the  American  coal  steamer  Dicto  was 
sold  at  the  oxchango  auction  in  Stockholm  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  39  to  60  kronen  per  ton.  The  auction  was  held 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  importe-,  who  paid  160  kronen 
per  ton. 

Coal  PRonrcTiON  in  Hungary  at  present  is  19,000  tons 
a  day  compared  with  9,000  tons  during  the  reign  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Government.  The  country's  own  require- 
ments are  eight  million  tons  per  year. 

Coal  production  of  the  Sarre  district  under  French 
administration  was  in  October  846,000  tons,  which  is  above 
the  average  of  the  previo-.s  years  since  1914.  but  behind 
the  i)ro(iuction  of  the  preceding  six  or  seven  vears.  when  the 
annual  production  was  more  than  11,000,000  tons  and  in 
1913  even  reached   12.000.000  tons. 


Coal  Miners  Take  15.8  Per  Cent  Time 
Off  Observing  Holidays 

HOLIDAYS  which  are  more  or  less  observed  by  the 
workmen  in  coal  mines  numbered  58  in  1920.  This  is 
15.8  per  cent  of  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  year.  When 
Sundays  are  added  it  can  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of 
days  in  which  no  work  or  a  reduced  amount  of  work  is 
done  in  coal  mines  is  large.  As  a  large  number  of  mine 
workers  belong  to  the  Greek  orthodox  church  the  Julian 
calendar  is  brought  into  use.  Thus  there  are  always  two 
Easters,  two  Christmases,  two  New  Year's  Days,  etc. 
The  holidays  and  the  holy  days  in  1921  are  as  follows: 


Jantuiry 

1  New  Year's  Day 

6  Epiphany  (Roman) 

7  Christmas  (Greek) 

9     St.  Stephen's  Day  (Greek) 

1 4  Circumcision  (Greek) 
1 9     Epiphany  (Greek) 

2  Candlemas  (Roman) 

8  Shrove  Tuesday  (Roman) 

9  Ash  Wednesday  (Roman) 
1 2     Lincoln's  Birthday 

1 5  Purification  (Greek) 

1 6  Ash  Wednesday  (Greek) 
22     Washington's  Birthday 

March 

1 7  St.  Patrick's  Day  (Roman) 
1 9    St.  Joseph's  Day  (Roman) 

24  Maundy  Thursday  (Roman) 

25  Good  and  Great  Friday  (Roman) 
(Greek) 

April 

1     Eight-Hour  Day 

7  Annunciation  (Greek) 

May 

5  Ascension  (Roman)  (Greek) 

6  St.  George's  Day  (Greek) 
16     Whit  Monday  (Roman) 

27     Coronation  of  the  Emperor  (Russ.) 
30     Memorial  Day 

June 

8  Pentacost  (Roman) 

9  Holy  Ghost  (Greek) 

i  9     Corpus  Christi  (Roman) 

24     Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist 

(Roman) 


July 

4  Independence  Day 

1 2     Peter  and  Paul's  Day  (Greek) 

Au"ugt 

1 4  First  Day  of  Fast  of  Theotokos 

(Greek> 

15  Assumption  (Roman) 

1 9     Transfiguration  (Greek) 

28     Repose  of  Theotokos  ((5reek) 

28  St.  Augustine  (Roman) 

September 

5  Labor  Day 

7  St. Felix'  Day 

12  St.    Alexander    Nevsky    (Russian) 

2 1  Nativity  of  Theotokos  (Greek) 

27  Exultation  of  the  Cross  (Greek) 

29  Michaelmas  (Roman) 

October 

12     Columbus  Day  (Italian) 

14    Patronage  of  Theotokos  (Greek) 

29     Mitchell  Day  (Anthracite) 

-Vorem'-er 

1  All  Saints  Day  (Roman) 

2  All  Souls  Day  (Roman) 

8  Election  Day 

1 1     Armistice  Day 

2 1  St.  Michael's  Day  (Roman) 

24  Thanksgiving 

28  First  Day  of  Fast  of  Theotokos 

(Greek) 
December 

4  Entrance  of  Theotokos  (Greek) 

8  Immaculate  Conception  (Roman) 

1 9  St.  Michael's  Day  (Greek) 

22  Conception  of  Theotokos  (Greek) 

25  Christmas 


The  degree  in  which  holidays  may  or  may  not  be  cele- 
brated is  largely  dependent  on  the  religion  and  nationality 
of  the  labor  employed  at  each  of  the  various  mines. 

The  mine  workers  who  celebrate  the  Greek  Catholic  holi- 
days are  principally  Russians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Ser- 
bians. Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Slovaks  also  celebrate  the  Greek  Church  holidays.  The 
remaining  80  per  cent  celebrate  only  the  Roman  Catholic 
holidays. 


Industrial  Depression  Causes  Decrease  in 
Winter  Power  Production 

PUBLIC  utilities  and  central  power  stations  in  the  United 
States  consumed  3,164,054  net  tons  of  coal  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power  in  November,  1920,  according  to  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  quan- 
tity was  almost  identical  with  that  consumed  in  October, 
but  about  150,000  tons  more  than  in  August  and  September. 
The  same  report  gives  the  total  production  of  power  from 
coal,  oil,  gas  and  water,  and  states  that  the  average  daily 
production  of  electricity  in  the  last  quarter  of  1920  was 
little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  the  summer  period,  whereas 
in  pi-evious  years  the  production  of  power  regularly  showed 
increases  in  the  winter  season  over  the  summer. 

To  the  decrease  in  industrial  activity  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1920  is  attributed  the  lack  of  normal  winter  demand  for 
power.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  output  of  electric 
power  for  1920  was  44,100,000,000  kw.-hrs.,  an  increase 
of  about  13  to  14  per  cent  over  1919.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  power  produced  which  comes  from  hydro-electric 
plants  ranged  from  33  to  42  per  cent  in  1920  and  was  37 
per  cent  in  November.  In  addition  to  the  coal  used  1,855,- 
845.000  cu.ft.  of  natural  gas  and  962,368  barrels  of  oil  were 
used  as  fuel  in  the  production  of  power  in  November,  1920. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


IF  one  should  begin  to  think  of  normal  times  in  terms  of  last  year, 
then  business  will  never  be  normal  "within  our  lifetime,"  declared 
Salmon  P.  Halle,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, in  his  opening  address  Feb.  9  at  the  convention  of  that  organ- 
ization in  New  York  City.  He  added,  "But  if  you  will  set  some  place 
between  the  low  of  1912  and  1913  and  the  high  of  1919,  and  make 
plans  accordingly,  you  will  very  soon  find  things  looking  normal  and 
improving  daily." 

Discussing  the  situation  further,  Mr.  Halle  said :  "We  have  all  prided 
ourselves  on  our  wonderful  ability  to  manage  business  during  this 
period,  but  the  test  is  here  and  it  will  be  the  'survival  of  the  fittest' 
from  now  on. 

"Study  the  conditions  of  your  neighborhood,  study  them  in  your 
city.  Make  your  plans  and  try  to  build  to  them.  Study  your  mer- 
chandise conditions,  study  your  outlets,  and  most  important  of  all,  be 
sure  that  you  are  financially  able  to  go  through  with  the  plans  that 
you  have  made. 

"Remember  that  in  making  contacts  that  will  acquaint  you  with 
world  conditions,  you  are  making  yourself  a  better  merchant  and  a 
more  successful  merchant  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word." 


L.  &  N.  Orders  2,700  Freight  Cars 

Orders  for  2,700  freight  cars 
have  been  placed  by  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  according 
to  Railway  Age.  The  contracts 
have  been  awarded  as  follows:  1,500 
box  cars  and  100  40-ton  stock  cars 
from  American  Car  &  Foundry;  500 
box  cars  from  Mount  Vernon  Car 
Manufacturing  Co.;  300  40-ton  coke 
cars  and  300  55-ton  gondola  cars 
from  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
Co.  The  Tientsin-Pukow  is  in  the 
market  for  200  box  cars  in  addition 
to  inquiries  for  300  gondola  cars 
previously  reported.  Advices  re- 
ceived here  from  abroad  indicate 
that  this  system  will  soon  purchase 
eleven  all-steel  passenger  trains  of 
five  cars  each.  Under  arrangements 
whereby  a  credit  with  American 
firms  amounting  to  $5,000,000  has 
been  established,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Mexican  railways  will  soon  enter 
this  market  for  railroad  equipment. 


lowest  since  May  of  1919.  The 
above  figures  are  compiled  from  re- 
ports received  from  companies  re- 
sponsible for  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  ingot  production  in  the  country. 


Cotton   Mill    Runs    Night    Shift 

The  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Mills,  Salem,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  Feb. 
14,  began  a  night  shift  which  will 
be  run  five  nights  a  week.  Agent 
J.  Foster  Smith  explained  that  the 
extra  operations  were  intended  to 
take  care  of  surplus  yam  produced 
by  additional  spinning  machinery. 


Ingot  Production  Low  in  January 

Steel  ingot  production  in  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of 
January,  according  to  a  compilation 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, amounted  to  2,201,866  tons, 
compared  with  2,340,365  tons  in  De- 
cember and  2,968,102  tons  in  Novem- 
ber. Excluding  the  strike  months 
of  1919,  the  total  for  January  is  the 


Cotton  Goods  Orders  Exceed  Supply 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in  a  weekly 
review  of  the  wholesale  drygoods 
trade  as  of  Feb.  5,  says:  "Current 
wholesale  distribution  of  drygoods 
has  again  shown  a  steady  increase 
during  the  week.  The  substantial 
volume  of  orders  for  spring  mer- 
chandise which  is  being  received 
clearly  indicates  that  most  retailers 
now  have  their  stocks  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  are  preparing  to  do 
business  with  a  renewed  confidence 
in  the  general  situation.  Our  mills 
are  running  at  full  capacity,  and 
the  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
certain  lines  of  cotton  goods,  par- 
ticularly ginghams,  bedspreads  and 
sheetings,  is  actually  in  excess  of 
the  supply." 


Thread   Mill  Run.s  at  Night 

J.  &  P.  Coats,  thread  manufac- 
turers, Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  announced 
Feb.  9  that  all  departments  would 
thereafter  be  operated  48  hours  a 
week,  and  that  a  night  shift  would 
be  started  in  the  spinning  depart- 
ment. For  some  weeks  several  of 
the  departments  have  been  operated 
only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  The 
plant  employs  2,500  on  day  work. 
1  he  Weypoyset  Company  of  Central 
Falls  also  announced  that  a  night 
shift  would  be  run  in  its  carding 
and  spinning  departments,  employ- 
ing 350. 

Glass    Plant   Resumes    Operations 

The  Flacous  Glass  plant  at  Taren- 
luni,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  resumed 
operations  Feb.  9  after  a  shutdown 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Two 
hundred  workers  returned  to  their 
places  in  the  plant. 

lord  New  England  Plant  Running 
All  departments  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  assembling  plant  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  resumed  work 
Thursday,  Feb.  10,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  New  England 
manager,  R.  E.  Jones.  The  plant  had 
been  closed  nearly  a  month. 


Atlas  Cement  Co.  Closes  Two  Plants 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany announced  Feb.  9  that  it  had 
closed  its  plants  at  Northampton. 
Pa.,  and  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  had  re- 
duced wages  at  its  Hannibal,  Mo., 
plant,  because  of  conditions  in  the 
industry. 


McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Mills  Reopen 
Twenty  of  the  McKeesport  Tin 
Plate  Co.  mills  at  McKeesport,  Pa., 
resumed  operations  Feb.  7  after  a 
shutdown  since  Dec.  23.  The  men  who 
returned  to  vork  accepted  a  20  per 
cent  wage  reduction.  Officials  of  the 
concern  said  they  were  hopeful  that 
conditions  will  warrant  continuous 
operations  with  gradual  additions. 
Twenty-four  other  mills  of  the  com- 
pany are  still  shut  down. 


Paper    Mill    for    Louisiana 

A  modern  paper  mill  estimated  to 
cost  $2,000,000  is  to  be  built  at 
Monroe,  La.  The  location  was  se- 
lected because  of  the  abundance  of 
wood  from  sawmills  and  nearness 
to  the  Monroe  gas  fields  for  cheap 
fuel.  The  Louisiana  State  Forestry 
Department  will  co-operate  with  the 
projectors  of  the  mill,  who  plan 
an  extensive  reforestation  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  the  mill's 
supply  of  raw  material. 


Plan  $1,000,000  Factory 
Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a 
$1,000,000  fertilizer  factory  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  the  annual  output  to  be 
125,000     tons     of     material. 
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France  Practically  Embargoes  American  Coal 

France  has  fixed  a  new  maximum  price  of  $9  per  ton  c.i.f. 
French-Atlantic  ports  for  all  American  coal.  This  is  the 
lowest  level  American  coal  has  reached  since  it  began  declin- 
ing last  October. 

Coal  dealers  of  France,  meeting  in  Paris  in  a  national 
convention,  declare  that  this  action  is  in  effect  an  embargo 
on  American  coal  as  no  American  company  could  possibly 
afford  to  sell  at  the  new  price.  The  French  dealers  approved 
the  fixing  of  the  new  price  as  a  temporary  measure.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  dealers,  however, 
is  to  protest  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Government 
in  fixing  purchase  and  sale  prices  for  all  coal  in  France. 

The  new  price  for  American  coal  was  made  necessary 
through  the  fear  that  France  would  be  glutted  with  Ameri- 
can coal  to  the  detriment  of  her  mining  industry.  There  is 
now  more  than  six  months'  coal  supply  in  France  with  poor 
prospects  of  an  industrial  revival  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
surplus  stocks. 

Port  of  New  York  Export  Shipments 
Increased  Rapidly  in  1920 

Complete  reports  for  1920  show  there  were  shipped  from 
the  Port  of  New  York  219,212  tons  of  anthracite;  253,049 
tons  of  bituminous  and  34,718  tons  of  coke,  which  is  more 
than  in  any  two  years  previously. 

Last  summer  and  fall  it  was  claimed  that  Canada  was 
being  well  taken  care  of  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  trade. 
Custom  Hou.se  reports  show  that  during  the  year  just  closed 
Canada  received  through  this  port  less  coal  than  in  any  of 
the  three  preceding  years,  the  shipments  being  as  follows: 
1917,  98,402  tons;  1918,  68,763  tons;  1919,  46,570  tons,  and 
1920,  41,125  tons.  France  was  shipped  57,048  tons;  Italy, 
4,882;  Sweden,  6,910;  Netherlands,  23,824;  Denmark,  14,433; 
Portugal,  1,373;  Egypt,  446,  and  Brazil,  6,307  tons. 

Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York  were: 


ANTHRACITE 

1  o  1 7  Tons 

^^ 134,252 

"919 70  984 

<92o :..;;::  ji^iii 


BITI'MINOrS 


Tons 


1917 14348 

1918 48717 

1919 29277 

1920 ;■?::::::::  253:049 


C»>KE 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Tons 

21,908 

10,937 

14,411 

34,718 


\"alue 

$987,178  00 

584,087  00 

624,809  00 

2,995,282  00 


X'alue 

$91,534  00 

349,369  00 

210,746.00 

3,630,089  00 


N'alup 

$283,735  00 

174.114  00 

185,966  00 

702.379  00 


According  to  Consul  General  Anderson  at  Rotterdam 
the  prospect  for  American  coal  in  northern  European  mar- 
kets m  the  near  future  will  assum-  a  pre-war  nature  except 
It  IS  likely  to  be  in  much  larger  v;ilume.  Demand  will  be 
mostly  for  special  grades  for  technical  uses,  particularlv 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  At  present  a  fair  quantity  of 
American  gas  coal  is  being  received  and  contracts  for  1921 
are  being  made  for  these  special  grades.  All  authorities 
seem  to  agree  that  northern  Europe  is  now  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  so  far  as  ordinary  grades  are  concerned. 

A  German  combination  of  interests  has  been  closed  be- 
tween the  Rhcinische  Stahlwerke  (steel  works),  which  for 
the  purpose  increases  i.s  capital  stock  from"  65,000  000 
marks  to  120.000.000  m.nl<s.  and  the  Arenberg  coal   mines 
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United  States  Is  Largest  Swiss  Coal  Supplier 

Imports  of  coal  into  Switzerland  during  the  last  two  years 
were  as  follows:  .^ 

Country  of  origin  1919  1920 

United  States 508,632  tons  1,227,259  tons 

England 121,241  tons  638,497  tons 

Belgium 419,333  tons  105,078  tons 

Saar  District 322,728  tons  245,890  tons 

Ruhr  District 1 82.668  tons  250,079  tons 

Rhenanian  brown  coal 65,356  tons  70,575  tons 

France 69,818  tons  50,656  tons 

Austria 4,312  tons           

Total  tons 1 ,694,088  :;  ns       2,588,034  tons 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last 
two  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  largest  coal  sup- 
plier to  Switzerland.  In  December  last  the  figures  wei"e: 
United  States,  137,862;  England,  87,337;  Saar,  17,050; 
Ruhr,  9,270;  Belgium,  2,834,  and  France,  1,967;  total, 
256,330  tons. 


Britain  Frees  Inland  Coal 

The  British  Department  of  Mines  announces  that  all  con- 
trolled prices  on  the  distribution  of  inland  coal  will  be  re- 
moved March  1. 

The  only  restriction  which  will  remain  on  export  coal  is 
where  it  is   probable   there   will   be   a    deficiency   at   home. 

South  Wales  colliers  are  resisting  buyers'  efforts  to  secure 
lower  prices,  but  the  pressure  of  excessive  stocks  is  difficult 
to  resist.  Admiralty  steamless  is  being  quoted  at  £2  17s.  6d. 
to  £3,  smalls  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.,  cargo  £1  to  £1  2s.  6d.  and 
inferior  15s.  to  £1.     Coke  for  export  is  quoted  at  £3  15s. 


Germany  would  cut  down  coal  deliveries  to  France. 
Charles  Bergmann,  head  of  the  German  delegation  in  Paris, 
has  delivered  to  the  Allies  a  memorandum  pointing  out  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Germany  to  continue  coal  deliveries  on 
the  scale  provided  for  in  the  Spa  agreement  after  Feb.  1.  It 
says  Germany's  industries  are  suffering  from  a  shortage,, 
while  the  French  are  sufficiently  supplied.  Germany,  adds 
the  memorandum,  has  not  received  her  expected  coal  quota 
from  Silesia,  and  proposes  that  after  Feb.  1  France  agree 
to  accept  1,800,000  tons  monthly.  Germany  further  requests 
a  continuation  of  payment  of  the  five  gold  marks  per  ton 
premium  and  an  additional  cash  compensation  to  adjust  the 
difference  betw^een  inland  and  world  market  prices. 


Poland  intends  to  continue  in  Upper  Silesia,  after  the 
plebiscite,  the  same  system  of  the  exploitation  of  the  coal 
resources  that  exists  today  and  will  not  make  them  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  coal  office.  This  is  to  insure  the  rapid 
and  n'rmal  development  of  the  coal  industry  which  has  been 
customary  in  the  past. 

British  coal  output  for  the  year  1920  approximated 
231,000,000  tons,  as  compared  to  229.000,000  tons  in  1919. 
according  to  a  I'ecent  report.  From  Nov.  13  to  Dec.  18.  the 
test  period  of  output  to  determine  miners'  right  to  higher 
wages,  the  weekly  production  averaged  5,215.160  tons,  or  at 
the  rate  of  260,758,000  tons  per  year.  The  output  is  steadily 
gaining;  that  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  15  was  4,898,000  tons. 

Continued  lack  ok  coal  in  Lodz  has  recently  closed  a 
number  of  big  factories.  If  supplies  of  coal  are  not  received 
in  the  near  future,  the  activity  of  the  entire  industry  of 
the  Lodz  district  will  cease. 


Germany  has  again  withheld  authorization  for  an  ad- 
vanee  in  coal  prices  of  25  marks,  proposed  by  the  Rhenan 
Westphalian  mines. 
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Quotations  on  Bunker  Coal  in  Foreign 
Ports  as  of  January  19,  1921 

WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO.,  INC.,  bunkering 
contractors  for  coal  and  oil,  issues  the  following  com- 
pilation of  recent  quotations  on  bunker  coal  in  foreign  ports 
as  an  indication  of  current  prices  and  showing  the  down- 
ward trend  of  practically  all  quotations.  The  figures  are 
subject  to  change  or  withdrawal  without  notice. 


Adelaide 


Aden 

Albany,   Australia 
Algiers 
Amsterdam 
p    Antwerp 
Azores 
Bahia 

Bahia  Blanca 
Barbados 
Batavia 

Bermuda 
Bombay 
Bordeaux 
Brisbane,  Australia 

Brixham 
Buenos  Aires 
Cairns,  Australia 
Cape  Town 
Cardiff 
Colombo 


Constantinople 

Curacoa,    D.    W.    I. 

Dakar 

Dartmouth-Portland 

Delagoa  Bay 

Dover 

Fowey 

Fremantle 

Gibraltar 

Glasgow 

Gothenborg 

Grimsby 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Holtenau 

Hook  of  Holland 

Hull 

Karachi 

La  Plata 

Las  Palmas 

Leith 

Liverpool 

London-Gravesend 

Madeira 
Malta 
Mauritius 
Melbourne 

Montivideo 

Newcastle,  Australia 

Newcastle,  U.  K. 

North  of  Scotland 

Oran 

Padang 

Pernambuco 

Plymouth 

Port  Kembla 

Port  Natal 

Port  Pirie 

Port   Said 


44s.    to    49s.,    according    to    point    of 

delivery. 
130s.    Indian    or    South    African    from 

Feb.    1. 
155s.  American  Coal  from  Feb.   1. 
54s. 

75s:  from  Feb.  1. 
43.50   guilders. 

753.  to  80s.,  according  to  quality. 
100s.,  from  Feb.  1. 
197s.    6d. 
140s. 

110s.  from  Feb.  7. 
35.50  to  66  fl.  according  to  quality  and 

point    of    delivery. 
$18   from  Feb.   1. 
37.4   rupees. 
No  coal  available. 
17s.,    lid.    to    24s.,    Id.,    according    to 

quality  and  point  of  delivery. 
90s.   Welsh   coal. 
135s. 
64s. 

75s.,  to  82s.,  6d.,  according  to  qualit\'. 
50s.  to   55s.,   according  to  quality 
85s.     3d.,    to    92s.,    9d.,    according    to 
quality. 
^  125s.,  Welsh  or  American  coal. 
I  85s.,  Turkish  coal. 
$20.75. 
122s.,    6d. 

77s.,   6d.,   Welsh   coal. 
67s.,    6d. 
70s.,    Kent    coal. 
77s.,  6d. 
50s. 
75s. 

55s.,   to   56s. 
86    kr. 
52s.,    6d. 
J  85s.,    Durham    coal. 
\  $17,  American  coal. 
No  coal  available. 
85  fl. 

43.50  guilders. 
52s.,   6d. 
24  rupees. 
135s. 
95s. 

54s!   to   56s.,    6d. 
55s.  to  57s.,  6d.,  Welsh  coal. 
J  75s.,  North  Country  coal. 
1  91s.,   3d..   Welsh  coal. 
Ills. 
110s. 
140s. 
39s.    to    42s.,    according    to    point    of 

delivery. 
135s. 
26s. 

42s.,   6d.   to   50s. 
No  coal  available. 
85s. 

40.64  fl. 
197s.,    6d. 
75s. 
30s. 

71s.  to  72s.,  6d.,  according  to  quality. 
39s.,    6d.    to   41s. 

100s.   net. 

Pulo   Laut,    S.    E.    Borneo     35.56  fl. 

Richboro  72s.,  6d.,  Kent  coal. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  180s. 

Rosario  140s. 

Rotterdam  42  guilders. 

St.  Lucia  110s. 

St.  Thomas,  V.  I.  109s. 

St.  Vincent,   C.    V.    I.  97s.   6d. 

Santos  182s.   6d. 

Singapore 

Sourabaya  Fl.  35.56  to  66  fl.,  according  to  quality 

c,„   ..  and  point  of  delivery. 

Southampton  77s.  6d. 

Swansea  50s.  to  55s. 

Sydney,   Australia  32s. 

Sydney  Harbor.  Australia      25s.,  3d. 

Teneriffe  95s 

Townsville,  Australia  54s!    to    64s.,    according    to    point    of 

'T>„i,-ij   J  delivery. 

Trinidad  109s. 


(  110s.,  Japanese  coal. 
1  130s.   Australian  coal. 


tional  Railways.  Victoria  has  extensive  docking  facilitiea, 
recently  completed,  which  thus  far  have  been  u.sed  scarcely 
at  all.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  believes  that  coal 
bunkers  at  the  ocean  docks  would  bring  mercantile  bu.siness, 
and  Victoria,  therefore,  is  stepping  in  behind  Prince  Rupert. 
Public  opinion  is  strongly  behind  the   enterprise. 

To  Prince  Rupert,  situated  hundred.s  of  miles  from  the 
coal  mines  of  Vancouver  Island  and  Alberta,  extensive  and 
modem  fuel-storage  accommodation  will  be  invaluable.  For 
Victoria,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  both  the  Island 
mines  and  the  channel  of  North  Pacific  Oriental  shipping, 
bunkers  would  be  a  business  getter,  Vancouver,  always 
a  trade  rival  of  the  provincial  capital  and  likewise  a  port 
and  in  point  of  volume  of  business  the  most  important 
Canadian  centre  of  the  coast,  also  is  in  line  for  bunkers, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  western  Canadians  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  vital  importance  of  coal,  not  only  in  a  strictly 
limited  industrial  sense  but  as  the  propelling  force  in  trade. 


Canada's  Pacific  Ports  to  Install  Bunkers 

HE  value  of  coal  bunkers  to  a  seaport  is  a  subject  prom- 
inently  before  the  three  chief  Canadian  Pacific  coast 
cities  at  present.  Prince  Rupert,  the  most  northerly  railway 
terminal,  has  taken  the  lead.  Bunkers  are  to  be  constructed 
at  that  port  and  the  enterprising  citizens  are  being  backed 
by  both  the  Dominion  Government   and  the  Canadian  Na- 


Canadian  Steamships  to  Use  Coal  for  Fuel; 
Boom  Likely  in  Vancouver  Coal  Field 

IT  IS  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  important  announce- 
ment in  point  of  its  effect  on  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C,  than  that  made  recently 
by  J.  M.  Savage,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Col- 
lieries (D),  Ltd.,  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  by 
his  company  to  supply  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
with  25,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  for  use  on  the  com- 
pany's transpacific  and  coast  steamships.  The  coal  is  re- 
quired almost  immediately,  as  many  of  the  vessels  already 
have  been  converted  from  oil  burners  to  coal  burners  and 
the  bunkering  will  be  carried  out  either  at  Ladysmith  or 
Union  Bay,  at  both  of  which  places  are  facilities  for  the 
shipment  of  the  fuel. 

If  the  predictions  of  those  in  touch  with  the  situation 
may  be  relied  upon,  a  condition  has  arisen  that  assures  a 
market  for  much  more  island  coal  than  is  involved  in  the 
contract  referred  to.  The  statement  is  made  that  at  least 
70,000  tons  per  month  will  be  wanted  in  addition  to  that 
which  the  colliers  have  been  supplying  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  support  of  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Steamships  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  both 
will  require  fuel  and  that  the  steaming  coal  of  the  British 
Columbia  coast  fields  has  been  found  to  be  most  suitable  to 
their  needs. 

Some  conception  of  what  this  means  may  be  gained  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Canadiar  National  Steamships  soon 
will  have  five  or  six  vessels  plying  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  Canadian  National  Railways  will 
use  the  product  of  the  island  on  their  locomotives.  The 
latter  assertion  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  the  coal 
of  the  Herewood  Mine,  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co.,  Xa- 
naimo,  has  been  tested  on  the  railroad  from  Prince  Rupert 
to  the  British  Columbia  boundary,  with  splendid  results. 
Having  these  facts  in  mind  it  would  appear  safe  to  say 
that  much  more  island  coal  will  be  sold  in  1921  and  that 
the  fields  have  before  them  a  period  of  unprecedented 
development. 

After  all,  however,  this  improvement  in  market  condi- 
tions has  been  gradually  coming  for  some  time.  It  is  mani- 
fest in  the  returns  as  to  output  from  the  various  collieries 
of  Vancouver  Island  covering  the  last  four  or  five  months. 
When  the  official  statistics  are  available  it  will  be  found 
that  production  from  the  fields  in  question  has  been  better 
in  1920  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1912.  And  yet  there 
is  at  present  the  anomaly  of  one  of  the  island  collierie.*,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd.,  practically  closing  down. 
This  company,  however,  has  been  depending  on  the  domestic 
market  and  the  mild  weather  experienced  on  the  coast  thus 
far  this  winter  perhaps  explains  why  the  demand  from  this 
source  has  not  been  better  maintained.  The  companv  also 
is  handicapped  because  of  lack  of  tidewater  facilities  for 
the  bunkering  of  large  vessels.  No  doubt  its  difficulties 
will  be  overcome  because  it  possesses  some  fine  coal-bearing 
lands,  a  producing  mine,  and  with  coal  again  about  to  assume 
undisputed  sway  as  king,  may  be  depended  on  soon  to  be 
on  a  producing  basis. 
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Minority  Report  Says  Calder  Committee's  Conclusions 
Are  Founded  on  Hasty  and  Incomplete  Survey 


THAT  there  is  division  in  the  Calder  committee  itself 
in  the  matter  of  regulating  the  coal  industry  is 
evidenced  by  a  minority  report  submitted  by  Senator 
Edward  J.  Gay,  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production.  The  minority 
report  was  delayed  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
inquiry  into  the  coal  industry  kept  changing.  Senator  Gay's 
report,  as  presented  to  the  Senate  Feb.  17,  follows: 

"It  seems  necessary  that  a  minority  report  be  submitted 
from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  with 
respect  to  its  recommendations  regarding  the  coal  industry. 
So  as  to  treat  the  question  more  comprehensively  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  dwell  somewhat  on  developments  since 
the  appearance  of  the  majority  report. 

"I  understand  that  the  committee  has  not  attempted  to 
make  a  complete  and  thorough  study  of  coal  production, 
distribution  and  sale,  but  has  arrived  at  its  conclusions  from 
a  necessarily  hasty  and  partial  survey  of  the  subject.  Since 
the  committee,  nevertheless,  has  made  certain  definite  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  the  coal  industry,  based  upon 
this  incomplete  record,  I  am  constrained  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  in  this  matter  as  I  understand  them. 
My  information  is  based  in  part  upon  the  record  of  the 
committee's  hearings,  upon  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress under  date  of  Dec.  1,  1920,  and  upon  various  official 
reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

"I  find  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
report  just  referred  to,  pages  13  to  23,  gives  a  brief  and 
convincing  statement  respecting  coal  production  and  ship- 
ments during  the  past  year  and  the  reasons  for  the  special 
service  orders  of  the  commission  issued  to  relieve  the  emer- 
gency. From  this  report  and  from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  spring  of  1920 
there  was  a  severe  shortage  in  the  stocks  of  bituminous 
coal  and  in  current  shipments,  due  principally  to  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners'  strike  of  November,  1919,  and  to  the 
switchmen's  strike  which  began  in  April,  1920. 

Lack  of  Stocks  Made  L\rgk  Production  Necessary 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  on  page 
16,  says:  'The  year  1920  began  vdth  no  substantial  coal 
stocks,  and  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal  could  be  met 
only  by  large  production.  Moreover,  coal  production  this 
year  has  been  considerably  retarded  by  strikes  and  by  the 
wide  dispersion  of  coal-carrying  equipment.  Not  only  was 
there  an  urgent  call  for  u.  usually  large  amounts  of  coal 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  public  utilities  and  industries 
generally,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  unless  we  took 
special  measures  to  insure  the  movement  of  coal  to  certain 
sections  the  coal  which  must  go  into. those  sections  would 
be  forced  through  unusual  routes,  with  loss  of  efficiency  of 
equipment  and  further  congestion  of  already  clogged  gate- 
ways. We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  avoid  such  effects  by 
adopting  appropriate  means  within  our  emergency  powers 
to  insure  a  prompt,  steady,  and  economical  use  of  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  movement  of  coal.' 

"The  commission  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  various 
service  orders  which  were  issued  and  which  were  effective 
m  increasing  the  current  weekly  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  from  9.000,000  tons  per  week  to  12,000,000  tons  per 
week  and  which  brought  about  the  necessary  shipments  to 
u  XT  Ju  '"T*",  ^*^'"  transshipment  on  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Northwest  during  the  period  of  open  navigation  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall,  and  by  water  to  New  England,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  general  increase  in  shipments  per- 
mitted the  upbuilding  of  necessary  reserves  of  coal  against 
winter  demands  as  well  as  the  current  demand.  The  com- 
mission further  reports  that  these  special  service  orders 
were  suspended  one  by  one  as  quickly  as  conditions  per- 
mitted until  they  have  finally  all  been  suspended  with  one 


exception.  The  cancellation  of  these  orders  became  effective 
as  soon  as  the  commission  was  convinced  that  the  emer- 
gency had  passed  and  that  the  movement  and  supply  of  coal 
was  sufficient  for  the  public  need. 

"It  is  clear  to  my  mind  from  the  evidence  submitted  to 
the  committee  that  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  a  current,  regular  and  adequate 
transportation  service  from  the  mines  to  the  consumer. 
At  the  beginning  of  1920  the  coal  industry  was  in  peculiar 
need  of  the  services  of  the  railroads  because  the  mines 
were  called  on  to  supply  a  deficit  of  some  20,000,000  tons 
in  the  country's  stock  pile.  This  deficit  was  created  by  the 
bituminous  coal  strike.  Distribution  then  was  hampered  by 
the  switchmen's  strike  in  April,  May  and  June  and  July  of 
1920.  It  seems  evident  that  insufficiencies  in  the  service 
or  interruptions  in  transportation  are  the  chief  causes  of 
the  difficulties  which  consumers  have  had  during  the  past 
summer  in  rebuilding  stocks. 

"The  provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law  provide  a  prac- 
ticable means  of  meeting  such  emergencies  through .  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  very  severe  test  of  the  ability  of  the  commission  to 
deal  with  such  emergencies  in  coal  supply,  due  to  trans- 
portation failures,  has  occuiTed  during  the  past  summer. 
The  results  are  adequate  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
legislation.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  little  further  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose  seems  necessary  at  this  time.  More- 
over, if  that  emergency  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  used  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  serious  shortages,  I  am  satisfied  that  consumers 
may  confidently  expect  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  bitu- 
minous coal  without  serious  difficulty  and  without  the 
necessity  of  paying  exorbitant  prices,  especially  if  steps 
are  taken  to  insure  equity  in  distribution. 

No  Combination  to  Boost  Prices  or  Limit  Output 

"I  reach  this  conclusion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  shows  without  question  that 
the  bituminous  mines  of  the  United  States  now  in  operation 
are  equipped  and  prepared  to  mine  and  produce  a  total 
tonnage  largely  in  excess  of  total  requirements  and  that 
the  committee  appears  to  have  found  no  evidence  which  to 
my  mind  is  proof  of  any  combination  among  the  producers 
of  bituminous  coal  either  to  maintain  prices  or  restrict 
production.  It  seems  evident  that  with  the  large  number 
of  such  producers  and  the  numerous  areas  in  which  such 
coal  is  produced  very  active  competition  prevails  in  the 
marketing  of  bituminous  coal,  and  if  sufficient  transportation 
is  available  to  keep  current  shipments  up  to  current  needs 
this  competition  in  the  open  market  will  keep  prices  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

"I  am  not  defending  or  excusing  the  high  prices  which 
many  consumers  paid  for  bituminous  coal  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  There  were  sales  at  the  mines  at  prices  a& 
high  as  $10  or  $15  a  ton.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal 
continued  to  move  under  contract  at  much  lower  prices, 
so  that,  as  the  evidence  developed  by  the  committee  showed, 
the  average  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  was  $3.47. 

"Without  question  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  such  as 
existed  would  afford  opportunities  for  speculative  buying 
and  selling  of  coal,  with  consequent  high  prices,  just  as 
such  a  situation  would  present  similar  conditions  in  respect 
to  building  materials,  agricultural  products  or  any  other 
commodities  which  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market 
An  occasional  occurence  of  that  kind,  however,  in  my 
view  does  not  justify  any  far-reaching  plan  of  governmental 
regulation  or  control  of  the  production,  sale  and  distribution 
of  coal  or  of  any  other  commoditv  produced  and  sold 
generally  in  interstate  commerce. 

"I  am  now  advised,  and  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
committee    shows,    that    with    the    .'  .tisfaction    of    demand 
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and  the  retum  of  production  and  shipments  of  coal  to  normal 
conditions,  prices  have  rapidly  dropped  to,  and  are  now 
steady,  at  normal  levels,  in  fact  in  many  instances  at 
figures  below^  costs  of  production. 

"As  to  anthracite,  the  general  household  fuel  of  the  East, 
I  understand  that  the  deposits  of  anthracite  are  limited; 
that  mining  at  greater  depths  and  the  extraction  of  coal 
from  thinner  deposits  are  attended  with  continuing  increases 
in  cost.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  anthracite  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  luxury  fuel.  The  capacity  of 
the  mines  is  limited  and  it  is  not  probable  that  production 
in  the  near  future  will  be  increased  greatly.  During  the 
past  year  the  output  of  anthracite  was  curtailed  first  on 
account  of  the  switchmen's  strike  and  later  by  the  anthracite 
miners'  'vacation'  in  September.  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  anthracite  operators  to  make  up  the  loss  in  tonnage 
resulting  from  those  two  strikes.  The  high  prices  on  much 
of  the  anthracite  sold  this  year  have  been  felt  by  the 
householder,  who  has  in  consequence  derived  kis  whole 
impression  of  the  shortage  from  the  anthracite  situation, 
confusing  it  with  that  in  the  bituminous  industry. 

Questions  Authority  to  Regulate  Coal  Industry 

"With  respect  to  the  committee's  findings,  I  very  much 
favor  the  procurement  of  full  statistics  as  to  production  and 
consumption  of  coal,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Federal 
bureau  should  be  given  such  powers  that  individual  firms 
are  required  at  any  time  to  spread  their  books  before  them 
and  acquaint  them  with  all  of  their  business  secrets. 

"With  respect  to  the  recommendations  embodied  in  Senate 
Bill  4828,  introduced  by  the  committee,  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
provisions  for  sweeping  and  drastic  Federal  regulation  of 
the  coal  industry  and  interference  with  the  ordinary  process 
of  business  in  connection  with  that  industry.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  in  the  present  or  prospective  condition 
of  the  coal  industry  warrants  any  such  measures,  and  I 
doubt  seriously  whether  Congress  has  any  such  authority 
to  control  and  regulate  business  as  is  here  attempted.  I 
certainly  am  not  aware  of  any  peace-time  authority  which 
Congi'ess  has  to  determine  prices  of  commodities  or  to 
authorize  the  executive  department  to  fix  and  regulate 
prices  of  commodities  or  margins  of  profit  whenever  an 
emergency  shall  be  declared  to  exist. 

"There  is  no  telling  what  interpretation  will  be  placed 
upon  the  term  'emergency.'  There  would  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion for  consumers — particularly  large  consumers — to  inter- 
pret the  term  very  libex-ally,  perhaps  at  any  time  that  the 
price  did  not  suit  them.  If  adopted,  I  believe  it  would 
prove  the  entering  wedge  for  a  widespread  system  of 
attempted  Federal  regulation  of  the  lumber,  wheat,  cotton, 
oil,  metal  mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  and  other 
industries,  which  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  since  the  foundation  of  our  government. 

"The  bill  is  seriously  in  error  in  exempting  fi-om  any  of 
its  provisions  the  smaller  operator  and  jobber.  It  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  the  experiences  of  last  year  that  it  is 
the  newcomer  in  the  business,  without  reputation  to  protect 
or  business  future  to  guard — he  who  in  large  numbers  is 
attracted  by  the  possibility  of  temporary  gain — who  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  spectacularly  high  prices  and 
for  the  juggling  of  shipments.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
measure  that  does  not  penalize  heavily  the  so-called  'snow- 
bird' has  no  possibility  of  benefiting  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  coal. 

"I  recognize  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  coal  situ- 
ation is  lack  of  proper  distribution.  I  believe  we  can 
legislate  in  an  entirely  safe  manner  so  as  to  provide  for 
proper  distribution  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
priority  to  coal  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  did  this  as  far  as  it  could  in 
an  indirect  manner.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  confer 
power  to  deal  with  distribution  in  a  direct  way  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  give  coal  transportation  priorities.  The 
^^vj-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^s  priority  is  to  protect  the  consuming- 
public.  We  should  see  that  they  get  this  coal  rather  than 
allow  the  producer  to  sell  it  for  the  high  dollar. 

1  do  not  agree  with  some  theorists  who  regard  it  as 
necessary  that  we  shall  perpetuate  regulations  made  neces- 
sary by  the  greatest  war  in  history.     Regulation  of  price 


is  so  intricate  and  so  ramified  that  an  effort  at  its  control 
undertakes  a  task  of  unparalleled  magnitude.  The  wisest 
of  administrators  cannot  prevent  widespread  inequitie.«. 

"I  oppose  the  licensing  feature  of  th(;  bill  which  is  one  of 
the  outgrowths  of  the  committee's  activitie.s.  This  legis- 
lation will  establish  a  precedent.  I  do  not  want  the  business 
men  of  America  to  be  forced  to  come  to  Washington,  hat 
in  hand,  to  prove  to  some  bureau  employee  or  official  that 
he  has  been  carrying  out  the  technical  and  voluminous 
regulations  which  likely  will  be  promulgated  if  this  leK:-la- 
tion  should  be  placed  upon  our  statute  books. 

"In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  there  would  be 
few  tears  shed  if  every  coal  operator  and  dealer  in  coal 
were  forced  to  take  out  a  license  and  be  compelled  to 
wrestle  with  departmental  red  tape  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  but  soon  this  precedent  will  be  followed  and  the 
legislation  extended  to  include  other  commodities.  Just 
because  coal  happens  to  be  in  disfavor  with  the  public 
at  this  time  and  because  there  is  a  demand  for  reprisals, 
we  should  not  take  this  long  stride  toward  the  nationaliz- 
ation of  the  coal  industry  just  because  it  would  bring  forth 
some  applause  from  the  consumers.  Not  all  consumers  have 
the  advantages  that  we  have  of  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  this  situation.  We  must  not  inflict  on  the  vast  majority 
of  coal  operator-^  and  dealers,  who  are  honest,  the  blight 
of  Federal  regulation  because  some  of  those  engaged  in 
this  industry  took  advantage  of  an  economic  situation  to 
profiteer.  If  the  Congress  will  take  steps  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  railroads  to  provide  cars  to  handle  reasonable  peaks 
of  shipments  or  take  steps  to  influence  a  more  equalized 
movement  of  coal  throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  shortages  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

"Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  effort  to  put  through 
hun-iedly  a  great  departure  in  industrial  control — a  matter 
as  important  as  the  Sherman  law  and  entirely  comparable 
with  railroad  regulations,  since  the  annual  output  of  coal 
is  worth  billions  of  dollars — with  the  most  superficial  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  Congress." 


P.  B.  Heilner  Dead:  Was  Vice-President  of 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 

PERCIVAL  BUTLER  HEILNER,  for  twenty-eight  years 
general  agent  and  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  New  York  City,  died  at  the 
Garden  City  Hotel,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  on  Feb.  7. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  M.  G.  and  Sylvina  Butler  Heil- 
ner; a  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  a  descendant  from  Elder  Brew- 
ster, a  Pilgrim  of  the  Mayflower.  In  the  early  seventies 
Mr.  Heilner  was  associated  with  his  father,  they  doing 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Heilner  &  Son,  which  firm 
-still  survives.  Many  coal  men  from  New  York  and  other 
cities  including  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  attended  the  funeral  services  at  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  New  York  City,  on  Feb.  9. 


New  England  Rate  Hearing  on  March  3 

FURTHER  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  March  3, 
1921,  in  Room  401-C,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  interested  parties  for 
additional  time  to  make  investigation  in  connection  with  the 
carriers'  proposals  covering  readjustments  of  rates  on 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to  points  on  the  Boston  & 
Albany  R.R.,  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.,  Maine  Central  R.R.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
R.R.  and  Central  Vermont  Rv.,  originally  heard  on  Feb.  3, 
1921. 


Production  of  coal  at  189  mines  in  Indiana  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  5  is  reported  as  405,358  net  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  453,115  tons  the  week  preceding.  These  mines 
operated  44.91  per  cent  of  the  full  time,  with  lack  of  market 
responsible  for  46.93  per  cent  of  time  lost.  Of  the  remain- 
ing causes  of  lost  time  mine  disability  was  responsible  for 
6.33  per  cent  and  labor  troubles  and  railroad  disability  for 
1.83  per  cent. 
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Changes  in  Coal  Control  Bill  Leave  Little  of  Original; 


Adoption  at  This  Session  Now  Doubtful 


THERE  is  no  indication,  as  this  is  written,  when  the 
coal  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures will  be  terminated.  Senator  La  Follette,  the 
chairman,  indicated  Feb.  11  that  it  still  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  legislation  at  this  session.  He  also  stated  that 
the  hearings  would  not  be  cut  off  until  a  well-rounded 
record  has  been  made.  He  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  making  a  permanent  record  of  the 
situation  during  the  recent  coal  shoi'tage,  not  alone  for  its 
own  use  but  for  use  at  any  time  that  the  question  may 
come  up  in  the  future. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  all  hope  has  been  given 
up  of  obtaining  legislation  at  this  session.  They  rather 
expect  to  see  the  hearings  go  on  until  nearly  the  close  of 
the  session.  It  is  understood  that  the  original  Calder  bill 
has  been  made  over  almost  daily  since  the  hearings  began,, 
in  the  hope  that  the  hearings  could  be  terminated  and  a 
bill  reported  without  delay.  Nearly  every  day  has  seen 
something  brought  out  which  has  suggested  a  change  in 
the  bill.  It  is  believed  now  that  there  is  little  left  of  the 
original  bill,  except  the  fact-finding  power.  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield  made  such  an  impression  with  his  statement  that 
it  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  have  the  same  agency  which 
finds  the  facts  draw  the  conclusions  that  some  believe  the 
idea  will  be  reflected  in  any  bill  that  may  be  reported. 

Most  of  last  week  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  retail 
coal  situation  in  Washington.  Charges  were  made  that 
Washington  retailers  attempted  to  maintain  higher  prices 
than  were  justified  by  market  conditions  and  that  pressure 
was  brought  on  retailers  who  cut  prices.  Only  one  side  of 
the  story  was  told,  however,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Washington  retailers  are  still  to  be  heard. 

Samuel  Gompers   Strongly   Opposed  to   Regulation 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  expressed  his  unequivocal  opposition  to  the  Calder 
bill  and  to  any  other  type  of  regulatory  legislation.  He  ex,- 
pressed  much  apprehension  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  an  emergency.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  all,  he  insisted  that  it  contain  a  provision  dis- 
tinctly specifying  that  it  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  labor.  Mr.  Gompers  made  a  lengthy  presen- 
tation of  the  present  labor  situation,  much  of  which  had 
no  direct  relationship  to  the  bill  under  consideration.  His 
views,  however,  were  received  with  the  greatest  deference, 
not  only  by  members  of  the  committee  but  by  the  large 
attendance  of  spectators,  who  filled  all  available  space  in 
the  committee  room. 

Representative  Huddleston,  of  Alabama,  who  has  lost  no 
opportunity  in  recent  years  to  derate  the  coal  operators, 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  began  with  the  charge 
that  the  National  Coal  Association  had  been  engaging  in 
price  fixing.  Under  a  severe  cross-examination  by  Senator 
Reed,  modifications  of  that  and  other  statements  repeatedly 
were  made  by  the  witness  until  there  was  littlt  left  of  the 
original  charge.  It  developed  that  his  conclusion  in  regard 
to  price  fixing  was  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  the  various 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion brought  the  operators  together  and  tended  to  har- 
m.onize  prices.  Mr.  Huddleston  did  cct;  /ince  the  committee 
that  he  has  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
the  Alabama  field.  He  advocated  a  price  differential  so  as 
to  offer  an  inducement  for  the  movement  of  coal  during  the 
months  that  cars  are  available.  He  stated  that  he  favors 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  under  which  he  believes 
there  would  be  less  juggling  of  car  supply. 

Senator  Gronna  objected  to  the  practice  which  makes  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  consumers  to  club  together 
and  buy  a  carload  of  coal  direct  from  the  producer.  In  the 
Northwest,  he  declared,  coal  can  be  bought  only  through  a 
retail  dealer.  Senator  Reed's  suggestion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  ultimate  consumers  to  buy  shoes  direct  from  the 


manufacturer  and  Senator  Femald's  explanation  of  the 
necessity  of  a  sales  agent  ended  any  further  discussion  of 
that  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  looking  back  over  the  list  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  in  favor  of  the  Calder  bill  or  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  point  is  made  that  its  support  has  come  from 
those  who  have  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  coal 
business.  Senator  Calder  himself  is  a  contractor.  Most 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  coal  situation  has  been  acquired 
since  he  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion. Chariman  Thompson,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, until  recently  was  an  assistant  Attorney  General. 
George  W.  Elliott,  who  evidenced  some  friendliness  for  the 
bill,  is  the  representative  of  the  puWie  utilities  and  natur- 
ally sees  in  the  bill  an  asset  to  these  utilities.  I>r.  Garfield 
and  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  who  made  the  best  witnesses 
for  the  Calder  bill,  gave  it  only  q;ualifiexl  endorsement. 
Their  deductions  are  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  theo- 
retical and  academic,  as  neither  has  had  any  first-hand 
experience  in  the  coal  business  and  in  fiact  neither  has  laid 
any  claims  to  being  a  coal  specialist. 

Senator  Reed  Objects  to  Hearsay  Evidence 

Edgar  Wallace,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labar, 
created  a  racket  by  bringing  in  the  name  of  Charles  Keith 
of  Kansas  City  in  connection  with  Alex  Howatt  and  the 
Kansas  mine  strike.  Senator  Reed  objected  to  hearsay 
evidence  reflecting  on  Mr.  Keith  and  insisted  that  all 
parties  to  the  case  be  heard  by  the  committee.  "The  com- 
mittee will  decide  that,'*  said  Senator  La  Follette,.  chairman. 
"Of  course,"  said  Senator  Reed,  "but  I  object  to  hearsay 
evidence  and  insist  that  the  parties  to  the  case  all  be  called 
instead  of  reflections  being  made  by  one  witness  who  was 
not  in  that  region  and  has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
case."  Chairman  La  Follette  said  the  comnnttee  would 
later  decide  whether  it  would  go  into  this  question. 

Mr.  Wallace  sought  to  refute  the  charges  of  inefficiency 
of  labor  made  by  Harry  N.  Taylor  of  Kansas  City,  but 
Senator  Reed  insisted  he  was  not  qualified  to  discuss  the 
matter,  as  he  had  not,  on  his  own  admission,  been  in  Kansas 
since  1892.  Mr.  Wallace  made  a  defiant  challenge  to  Con- 
gress to  pass  anti-strike  legislation,  declaring  that  labor 
would  strike  in  defiance  of  the  government  if  such  legisla- 
tion was  enacted. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  the  mine  workers'  union  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Calder  bill  if  the  rights  of  the  men  to  meet  the 
operators  and  settle  upon  wage  scales  were  preserved.  ' 
Otherwise  some  third  party  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  industry  might  juggle  the  market  and  make  such  a 
division  of  cost  of  coal  and  wages  as  would  be  disastrous. 

L.  S.  Trigg,  economist,  associated  with  W.  Jett  Lanck, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  statistics  on  profits  of  23 
bituminous  companies,  saying  their  profits  per  ton  had 
advanced  from  15c.  to  48c.  in  the  periods  between  1912-15 
and  1916-19.  He  reviewed  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Lauck  be- 
fore the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  of  last  Summer.  He 
was  forced  to  admit  under  questioning  by  Senator  Reed 
that  the  independent  anthracite  coal  companies  must  have  a 
higher  price  than  the  railroad  coal  companies,  and  also 
that  the  anthracite  market  is  pretty  grenerally  stabilized. 

Mr.  Trigg  insisted  that  anthracite  miners'  wages  had 
not  kept  pace  with  war  prices.  He  charged  that  over- 
capitalization in  the  anthracite  industry  resulted  in  high 
prices  but  low  wages,  and  that  losses  of  the  coal  companies 
were  written  into  high  transportation  costs.  He  charged 
that  the  enormous  fixed  charges  in  anthracite  resulted  in 
high  rates  and  enabled  the  anthracite  roads  to  pay  higher 
dividends  than  other  railroads,  and  that  these  fixed  charges 
were  concealed  from  the  public.  He  insisted  that  the  an- 
thracite industry  could  pay  higher  wages  without  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  coal  to  the  public.  He  asserted  that  the 
anthracite  industry  was  knitted  into  a  monopoly,  caused  by 
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agreements,  conferences  and  interlocking  directorates  under 
control  of  a  New  York  banking  combine  centering  around 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  National  City  Bank,  and  that  divi- 
dends were  reaped  on  watered  stock.  He  concluded  that 
anthracite  profits  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  coal  com- 
panies but  in  the  railroad  companies,  sales  companies  and 
the  controlling  banking  combination. 

Calls  Raid  on  Association  Office  Coarse  Work 

There  was  a  tense  moment  in  the  hearing  before  the 
La  Follette  committee  when  Senator  Calder  stepped  in  the 
room,  during  the  discussion  of  the  raid  on  the  National 
Coal  Association's  offices,  and  Senator  Reed  said  to  him,  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  statements  which  have 
been  made  to  me  are  true,  somebody  did  some  pretty  coarse 
work  down  there;  but  I  do  not  charge  that  to  you,  Senator." 

To  this  Senator  Calder  replied:  "There  was  no  coarse 
work  done.  It  is  possible  that  this  committee  or  the  country 
would  not  have  known  that  this  association  had  been  collect- 
ing $500,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  country 
on  the  coal  situation;  that  it  paid  $100,000  a  year  for 
counsel  or  that  the  president  of  the  association  had  sold  coal 
to  the  Government  at  prices  from  $7  to  $15  a  ton  that  cost 
only  $3  at  the  mine.  These  facts  came  out  only  because  we 
got  their  papers." 

Prior  to  that  Senator  Calder  in  referring  to  the  raid  had 
stated  that  "Perhaps  some  of  our  men  may  have  been  over- 
zealous."  The  reference  to  the  transaction  between  Colonel 
Wentz  and  the  War  Department  led  Senator  Reed  to  state 
that  "It  looks  to  .me  like  a  very  nasty  piece  of  business, 
from  what  I  have  heard." 

This  caused  Mr.  Morrow  to  say  "The  prices  at  which 
Colonel  Wentz  bought  that  coal  for  the  War  Department 
were  published  by  the  National  Coal  Association  in  its 
paper  in  September  or  October."  This  was  after  Senator 
Calder  had  stated  "We  got  the  first  information  concerning 
that  from  examining  Colonel  Wentz's  private  letter  file  in 
the  National  Coal  Association  office." 

The  inquiry  into  the  raid  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion's offices  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  La  Follette.  In  that 
connection  he  said:  "I  do  not  think  it  is  material  to  the 
inquiry  before  this  committee  what  the  Calder  committee 
did  in  procuring  the  records,  which  have  not  been  presented 
to  this  committee  and  are  not  in  evidence  before  it.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  within  the  province  of  this  committee  to 
put  the  Calder  committee  on  trial  here." 

Senator  Reed  expressed  himself  in  this  connection  as 
follows:  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
trying  the  Calder  committee  or  of  trying  their  agents  for 
overzealousness,  but  the  witnesses  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  have  been  challenged  constantly  to  say  whether 
there  are  in  their  possession  certain  documents.  They  have 
answered  repeatedly  that  their  files  were  gone  through, 
papers  were  taken  away,  that  they  have  no  check  on  those 
papers  and  that  they,  therefore,  cannot  answer  positively. 
The  sole  point  that  interests  me  today  is  the  question  of 
the  inability  of  these  gentlemen  to  say  what  papers  were 
taken,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  be  there  and  check  out 
the  papers  that  were  taken  they  could  answer,  but  they  had 
no  list  of  them." 

Senator  Reed,  in  discussing  the  subpoena  which  was 
served  on  the  National  Coal  Association  when  its  offices 
were  visited  by  representatives  of  the  Calder  committee, 
said:  "As  I  understand  it,  there  was  no  subpoena  describing 
books  and  papers;  it  simply  read,  'All  books  and  papers,'  or 
something  of  that  kind.  We  all  know  that  that  kind  of 
subpoena  is  void." 

At  another  point  Senator  Reed  said:  "We  must  start 
with  the  presumption  that  attends  everybody  in  America. 
A  man  is  presumed  to  be  acting  innocently  and  within  the 
law  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  However  a  violent  strain 
it  may  be  upon  that  principle,  I  am  inclined  to  indulge  it 
even  in  regard  to  a  coal  man,  as  I  am  required  to  indulge 
it  in  regard  to  a  man  charged  with  murder.  It  is  in  evidence 
here  that  the  Coal  Association  had  some  meetings.  The 
directors  also  had  some  meetings.  The  minutes  of  those 
meetings  were  kept,  but  the  query  came  'Are  those  full 
minutes?     Are  they  stenographic  reports?'     The  innuendo 


was  very  broad  and  inescapable  that  if  they  were  not  the 
full  stenographic  reports,  there  were  sinister  reasons  for 
suppressing  those  parts  that  did  not  appear. 

"There  was  innuendo  again  because  the  minutes  were  sent 
to  the  attorney  and  he  corrected  them,  that  that  indicated 
they  were  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  revision  and 
striking  out  anything  that  might  appear  to  be  bad  or 
wicked.  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  these  coal  men.  If  they 
have  been  engaged  in  any  combinations,  I  will  go  as  far  as 
will  anyone  to  discover  it.  I  will  go  just  as  far  to  insist  on 
their  prosecution.  But  they  are  entitled  to  put  in  their 
evidence.  I  am  going  to  proceed  on  evidence  and  not  on 
suspicion.  The  sole  evidence  introduced  thus  far  about  these 
executive  meetings  of  the  National  Coal  Association  is  that 
they  dealt  with  nothing  except  such  questions  as  related  to 
their  internal  concerns,  such  as  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
matters  of  that  kind." 


Purchasing  Agents'  Fuel  Committee  to  Meet; 
Seek  Standardized  Coal  Contract 

WL.  CHANDLER,  of  the  Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering 
.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  has  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Fuel  Committee  of  that  organization  to  be  held  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel  at  Pittsburgh  on  Feb.  18  and  19. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  discussion  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  adopt  a  fair,  equitable  and  inviolate  form  of 
contract  governing  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  coal.  There 
will  be  about  thirty-seven  members  of  the  Fuel  Committee 
present,  each  representing  a  local  association.  Ernest  H. 
Hawkins,  of  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
will  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  of  an  advisory 
council  of  five  members  of  the  Fuel  Committee. 

The  Fuel  Committee  is  desirous  of  arranging  some  form 
of  contract  which  may  be  standardized,  and  at  a  later  meet- 
ing the  Advisory  Council  will  meet  with  representative  coal 
operators,  distributors  and  purchasers  to  receive  their  advice 
and  co-operation  relative  to  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
as  worked  out  at  this  meeting. 


Will  Make  No  Check-Off  in  Indiana  for 
Alabama  and  Mingo  Strike 

COAL  operators  of  the  Indiana  bituminous  fields  will 
not  check  off  on  the  mine  workers'  payrolls  the  assess- 
ment ordered  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for 
the  striking  mine  workers  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  William  Blakely 
of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association.  Mr. 
Blakely  said  the  operators  were  under  contract  with  the 
miners  to  check  off  only  the  dues  of  the  organization  ^nd 
the  wages  of  the  checkweighman,  and  therefore  would  not 
check  off  this  additional  assessment.  It  is  understood  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  called  on  the  opera- 
tors to  make  the  collection  for  the  union,  checking  the 
sums  demanded  off  their  employees'  pay.  No  trouble  is 
expected  from  the  mine  workers. 


U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Make:  Ihird 
Call  for  Coal  Bids 

HAVING  rejected  in  their  entirety  the  first  bids 
submitted  for  bunker  requirements  for  the  next 
twelve  months  and  having  accepted  one  bid  of  the 
second  lot,  opened  on  Jan.  14,  the  Shipping  Board 
has  now  advertised  for  bids  for  its  remaining  re- 
quirements, calling  for  tenders  to  be  opened  Feb.  28. 
The  requirements  with  respect  to  these  bids  are 
understood  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  pre- 
viously called  for,  with  the  exception  that  the  total 
quantity  has  been  reduced,  because  of  the  one  bid 
accepted  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  of  New  York,  for 
300,000  tons. 
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Navy  Department  Asks  Bids  on  Coal  Needs; 
To  Be  Opened  March  8 

SCHEDULES  asking  for  bids  for  between  1,506,000  and 
1,883,000  gross  tons  of  coal  for  the  navy  for  the 
ensuing  year  have  been  distributed  among  the  trade,  re- 
questing bids,  to  be  opened  on  March  8,  1921.  The  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy  Department  states 
that  the  quantities  of  coal  named  in  the  schedules  for  the 
various  points  of  delivery  are  merely  estimates  based  on  the 
past  experience  of  the  navy,  and  a  stipulation  is  made  that 
no  contractor  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  in  excess  of  these 
quantities,  although  he  may  have  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
and  further  that  the  navy  will  take  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  amounts  named  in  each  schedule.  For  coal  delivered  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
the  contractor  will  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  payment  for  terminal  charges. 

Bids  are  called  for  on  two  schedules:  one  covering 
bunker  coal  at  Charleston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexandria,  Indian  Head  and 
Hampton  Roads,  representing  a  total  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  gross  tons  of  high-grade  semi-bituminous 
coal;  the  other  schedule  names  twenty-nine  stations  of  the 
navy  scattered  over  the  country  for  which  requirements 
range  from  200  tons  for  the  naval  air  base  at  Rockaway 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  to  140,000  tons  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  the  needs  of  all  twenty-nine  aggregating 
327,600  gross  tons. 

Bituminous  coal  having  an  analysis  indicating  quality 
lower  than  3  per  cent  of  moisture  on  delivered  coal;  9  per 
cent  of  ash  "dry  coal";  22  per  cent  volatile  matter  "dry 
coal";  1.75  per  cent  sulphur  "dry  coal,"  and  14,300  B.t.u. 
"dry  coal"  will  not  be  considered.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  specifications  are  for  analysis  on  the  "dry 
coal"  basis  instead  of  "as  received"  basis.  Coal  for  the 
naval  training  station  at  the  Great  Lakes  is  excepted  from 
these  requirements. 

In  order  to  compare  bids  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal 
offered  the  navy  will  reduce  the  proposals  to  a  common 
basis  by  merging  all  four  variables— ash,  moisture,  heating 
value  and  bid  price  per  ton— into  one  figure,  the  cost  of 
1,000,000  B.t.u.  The  adjusted  price  will  thereby  be  arrived 
at  and  the  navy  will  determine  the  cost  of  1,000,000  B.t.u. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  requirements  of  the 
navy  are  for  72,377,768  million  B.t.u. 

Separate  bids  are  asked  on  each  item  for  25  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  delivered  between  April  1  and  June  30,  1921; 
50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  between  April  1  and  Sept.  3o', 
1921,  and  on  the  entire  quantity  between  April  1,  1921,  and 
March  3L  1922.  Bids  will  be  accepted  on  all  or  any'part 
of  each  item. 

Three  forms  of  proposals  are  invited:  one  specifying  that 
payment  will  be  ma(k-  on  the  basis  of  the  price  named  in 
the  proposals  for  the  specifie  1  coal,  corrected  for  variations 
in  heatmg  value,  ash,  and  moisture  from  the  standard 
specified  in  the  contract,  in  accordance  with  a  formula-  the 
alternate  metliod  dilTcring  from  the  first  only  in  that  the 
(lotrrmination  of  price  by  calculation  from  analysis  will  not 
apply,  in  which  case  payment  will  be  made 'on  the  bid 
price  per  ton  without  deductions  or  premiums  on  account 
of  chemical  analysis. 

All  coal  will  be  sampled  at  the  time  it  is  being  unloaded 
from  railroad  car.s.  ship.s  or  barge. .  and  ilie  navy  specifies 
m  prcrise  detail  the  method  of  -.ampling  that  will  be 
followcij. 

I^ule  :V.\  of  Pidevvater  Exchange  Attacked 
By  Members 

1  PROTESTING  against  penalties  assessed  under  Rule  33 
1  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  to  impose  n  penalty  of  lOe.  ,Hr  ton  a  day 
upon  all  credits  which  were  not  dumped  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  notice  to  dump,  a  special  committee  repVesent- 
ing  members  of  the  oxchanpe  appeared  before  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  that  body  on  Feb.  10.  The  special  com- 
mittee was   headed   by   W.   R.   Richardson,   of   the   Philadel- 


phia Export  Co.,  who  told  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  exchange 
had  organized  for  the  purpose  of  having  Rule  33  rescinded 
and  had  formed  a  committee  because  personal  appeals  ap- 
parently had  no  effect. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  the  Executive  Committee  had  ex- 
ceeded its  authority  in  promulgating  Rule  33  in  the  first 
place.  He  said  his  company  would  resist  payment  of 
charges  under  the  rule  and  that  if  the  rule  was  not  res- 
cinded, he  wanted  it  thoroughly  understood  that  if  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  their  acts 
forced  him  to  lose  money  or  embarrassed  him,  he  would, 
if  he  had  any  legal  claim  in  them  individually,  exercise  that 
right.  During  his  remarks  Mr.  Richardson  read  a  brief 
prepared  setting  forth  the  committee's  arguments  against 
the  rule.  In  the  brief  the  committee  says  that  the  funda- 
mental evil  in  the  new  rule,  which  cuts  far  deeper  than 
the  immediate  pecuniary  loss  to  the  members  affected,  is 
that  it  destroys  the  confidence  which  members  were  en- 
titled to  repose  in  the  governing  authority  of  an  association 
formed  for  the  purposes  enumerated.  It  stated  that  penal- 
ties assessed  against  some  members  have  exceeded  $45,000. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  exchange,  told  the  members  of  the  special  committee 
of  members  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  discussed 
the  rule  many  times  in  the  effort  to  avoid  unfair  treatment 
of  those  who  dumped  their  coal  promptly.  He  said  those 
protesting  had  forgotten  the  other  members  who  have 
dumped  their  coal  promptly  and  many  of  whom  had  told 
the  committee  that  the  rule  was  necessary  if  the  exchange 
was  to  survive.  He  stated  that  the  rule  was  established 
in  a  dix'e  emergency. 

Another  speaker  was  G.  N.  Snider,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  exchange,  who  told  what  led 
up  to  the  development  of  the  rule  and  why  it  was  consid- 
ered fair,  not  only  by  whose  who  were  in  consultation  in 
Washington,  including  railroad  men,  coal  men  and  govern- 
ment men,  but  by  the  members  pf  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  exchange. 

During  the  subsequent  discussion  Mi-.  Owen  said  that 
Rule  33  was  adopted  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all 
speculation  from  the  coal  business  at  Tidewater.  The  rea- 
son behind  that  was  the  emergency  demanded  in  the  quick 
movement  of  cars,  which  if  it  could  be  brought  about  meant 
no  more  speculation  or  less  speculation  in  coal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  Executive  Committee 
met  and  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that  a  committee 
consisting  of  "the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Members  protesting  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  and  continuance  of  Rule 
33,"  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  whole  situa- 
tion as  to  Rule  33  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  obtaining  its  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the 
national  emergency  which  compelled  the  adoption  of  Rule  33 
ceased  to  exist  and  that  the  committee  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  

Allen  and  Baker  Deny  Alletrations  of  Grand 
Jury  Indictment 

THE  Federal  Grand  Jury  of  New  York  on  Feb.  14 
Mulicted  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  a  lawyer  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Charles  S.  Allen  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  coal  merchants  by  promising  for  payments  of 
money  to  protect  them  from  threatened  indictments  for 
violations  of  the  Lever  Act.  Both  defendants  are  accused 
of  having  defrauded,  or  of  attempting  to  defraud,  certain 
coal  companies  by  the  pretense  of  being  able  to  influence 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Allen  and  Baker,  in  denying  the  allegations  in  the  indict- 
ment, made  the  following  statemen*^:  "Certain  coal  dealers 
under  indictment  have  apparently  induced  Mr.  Riley  to 
befriend  them  and  call  them  before  the  Grand  Jury  to  aid 
them  with  a  backfire.  Obviously  the  men  who  have  been 
indicted  for  their  evil  practices  are  only  too  glad  to  find 
a  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  take  their  part  and 
indict  us  as  a  smoke  screen." 
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ROCK  bottom  has  been  reached  within  the  past  week 
both  in  the  matter  of  soft  coal  production  and 
L.  prices.  Production  may  in  the  next  sixty  days 
drop  as  low  as  7,000,000  tons,  but  from  now  until  May 
the  average  per  week  is  not  expected  to  go  below 
7,500,000  tons.  Anthracite  output  is  holding  up  to  the 
best  war  records  at  nearly  2,000,000  net  tons  per  week. 
We  are  still  more  than  a  million  tons  behind  last  year, 
figuring  from  April  1.  The  hole  in  the  supply  created 
by  the  hard-coal  miners'  vacation  strike  of  last  Sep- 
tember has  not  yet  been  filled,  despite  the  savings  made 
possible  by  the  warm  winter  weather.  Every  indica- 
tion points  to  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  early  spring  of  1919,  when  anthracite  demand 
suddenly  broke  in  February  and  was  not  resumed  until 
April   and   May. 

Trade  Advised  to  Lay  in  Coal  Supply 

General  surprise  was  created  in  the  trade  last  week 
by  a  telegram  sent  broadcast  by  George  H,  Gushing, 
managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As- 
sociation, practically  announcing  a  general  strike  of  rail- 
road men  in  the  near  future  and  urging  shippers  of  coal 
to  warn  the  trade  to  lay  in  supplies  at  once.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  whatever  basis  Mr.  Gushing  may 
have  for  the  forecast  of  such  a  railroad  strike,  his  cry 


of  alarm  is  too  likely  to  be  considered  by  consumers  as 
a  measure  to  stir  up  business. 

Beehive  coke  production  continues  to  slump  and  is 
now  but  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  a  year  agp. 
The  independent  steel  interests,  who  buy  most  of  this 
coke,  are  adopting  .strenuous  methods  to  start  business 
and  are  expecting  coke  producers  to  follow  them  in  price 
cutting  in  their  efforts  to  start  things  moving.  Some 
coke  producers  are  doing  this;  others  are  not  and  have 
closed  down. 

Condi  noNs  Presage  Dull  Coal  Market 

The  immediate  future  holds  nothing  of  excitement 
for  the  shipper  of  coal.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
recovery  will  be  slow.  Every  circumstance  makes  for  a 
dull  coal  market — mild  winter  weather,  apathetic  con- 
dition of  industry,  lack  of  railroad  fuel  demand  and  for 
foreign  exports.  Speculation  is  rife,  of  course,  regard- 
ing what  the  year  holds  for  the  trade.  Surmises  range 
from  that  of  those  who  declare  that  next  winter  will 
see  recorded  the  "worst  car  shortage  in  history"  to 
those  who  can  see  no  permanent  change  for  the  better 
inside  of  eighteen  months. 

Consumers  are  registering  disappointment  because 
prices  named  to  them  on  future  business  are  above  the 
present  spot  market  as  quoted  in  Coal  Age.    They  must 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal' 
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recognize  the  difference  between  day-to-day  sales  when 
there  is  almost  no  free  coal  moving  and  the  simple  busi- 
ness requirement  of  a  coal  producer  to  get  at  least  cost 
out  of  his  product  on  any  business  of  consequence. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  week  of  Feb.  5 
dropped  to  8,045,000  tons.  The  average  decline  for  the 
past  five  weeks  has  been  around  500,000  tons,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  although  the  second  week  in  February  will 
show  less  than  8,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal,  bottom  has  been 
sounded.  Production  from  April  1,  1920,  to  Feb.  5,  1921, 
was  467,700,000  tons,  compared  with  an  average  of  455,- 
000,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  the  three  preceding 
years,   which    included   the   abnormal   demand    of   two   war 

years. 

Fields  operating  on  less  than  one-half  full  time  are  at 
present  confined  to  Ohio  and  central  Pennsylvania,  all  of 
West  Virginia  except  Pocahontas,  Northeastern  and  west- 
ern Kentucky,  and  the  extreme  Wtest.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  "no  market"  losses  represented  43.4  per  cent  of 
full  time.  Some  fields,  as  Alabama  and  Colorado,  lost  less 
than  20  per  cent  on  this  account,  and  the  Middle  West, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  although  working  less  than  half  time, 
reported  to  the  Geological  Survey  around  40  per  cent  time 
lost  because  of  no  orders. 


Relative    spot    prices 
of  bituminous  coal  in 
United    States    1920- 
1921.       Weekly     spot 
prices  on  bituminous 
coal    have    been    re- 
duced to  compare  with 
the    average    govern- 
ment  price   taken   as 
100.       The    result    is 
shown    in    this    curve 
as   an    index   number 
of    spot    prices. 
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COAL    AGE    INDEX    OF     SPOT    BITUMINOUS     PRICES     DE- 
CLINED FROM  102  FOR  THE  "WEEK  ENDED  FEB.  8,  TO 
99  DURING  THE  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS    COAL 


Total  bituminous,  including  coal  coked 


1921 


1920  a 


Week 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 


Jan.  22') 9,184,000     451,123,000 

Daily  average 1 ,53 1 ,000  1 ,809,000 

Jan.  29  b      8,566,000     459,689,000 

Daily  average 1,428,000  1,800,000 

Feb.  5        8,045,000     467,734,000 

Daily  average 1,341,000  1,790,000 

(a)  Les.s  2  days'  production  during  first 
number  of  day?  covered  for  the  two  years.  ( 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


Week 

10,464,000 
1,744,000 

10,594,000 
1,766,000 

10,010,000 
1,668,000 


Coal  Year 

to  Date 
386,875,000 

1,545,000 
397,469,000 

1,550,000 
407,480,000 

1,553,000 


week  in  April  to  equalize 
)  Revised  from  last  report. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920 


Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

to  Date  Week            to  Date  a 

73,633,000  1,757,000       75,670,000 

75,632,000  1,839,000       77,509,000 

77,617,000  1,451,000       78,960,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  of  April,  to  equalize 

number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  two  years,    (o)  Revised  since 
last  report. 


Week 

Jan.  22 1,819,000 

Jan.  296 1,999,000 

Feb.  5 1,985,000 


BEEHIVE   COKE 


Feb.  5o 

1921 
231,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision 


Week  Ended 
Jan.  2% 

1921 
248,000 


Feb.  7  1921  1920c 

1920  to  Date  to  Date 

432,000  1,274,000         2,409.000 

(')  Revised  from  last  report,     (c)  Leas  2 


days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


In  the  Appalachian  region  production  in  the  last  week 
of  January  was  but  4,878,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  300,000 
tons  from  the  previous  week  and  1,600,000  tons  less  when 
compared  with  the  weekly  average  in  1920.  This  impor- 
tant producing  territory  is  now  on  a  lower  rate  of  opera- 
tion than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that  it  depends  on  ex-^, 
ports  and  industrial  demand — both  less  now  than  the  call 
for  household  fuel,  which  in  the  West  and  South  shows  the 
only  life  in  the  market. 

PRICES 

There  is  little  point  in  discussing  prices  under  present 
conditions.  Slight  upturns  and  general  stiffening  of  spot 
prices  in  the  South  and  middle  Eastern  territory  did  not 
serve  to  overcome  the  general  decreases  elsewhere.  Coal 
Age  index  of  soft  coal  prices  declined  to  99  in  the  week 
of  Feb.  14  from  102  the  week  before.  This  means  only 
that  little  coal  is  being  purchased.  Small  orders  at  vary- 
ing prices  are  reported,  but  no  movement  toward  con- 
tracting has  yet  gotten  under  way.     Producers  have  con- 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Coal  Market  Quoted 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  .  .  Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus 

Pocahontas  mine  run.  .  .  Chicago 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 

Pocahontas  mine  run.  .  .  Boston* 

Pool  I New  York 

Pool  I Philadelphia.. . . 

Pool  1 Baltimore 

Clearfields  mine  run.  .  .  .  Boston 

Somersets  mine  run Boston 

Pools  10,  II New  York. . . 

Pools  10,  II Baltimore 

Pools  10,  11 Philadelphia.. . . 

Pool  18 New  York 

Pool  18 Philadelphia. . . 

Pool  18 Baltimore 

Hi^h-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pittsburgh  mine  run. . .  .  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas I'ittsburgli 

Kanawha  mine  run ( 'olumbus 

Kanawha  lump C'olumbus 

Hocking  mme  run Columbus 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Pitts.  Nc    8  mine  run...  Cleveland 


Gov't 
Piice 

$2.35 
2.60 
2.35 
2.60 

i2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.95 


Jan.  13    Feb.  8 
1921        1921 


$4.50 
7.75 
4.25 
5  70 
7  50 

4^50 


$4  00  $,? 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


35 
35 
70 
95 
50 
75 
35 


00 
60 
00 


00 
75 
90 
50 
50 
50 
25 
75 
40 


3  00 
2  25 
2  35 


2.50 
2  50 
2  45 
2  to 

2!  66 


Feb.  15 
1921t 

75(ffi.OO 

6.00 

2.75 

3.90 
00@6.25 

3.50 

3.50 

.1.00 
15(a>3.00 
50(g}3.75 


50 
50 
50 
15 

00 
00 


Gov't 
Coal  Market  Quoted        Price 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland $2.60 

Pool  34  (54,  641 Philadelphia 2.50 

Pool  34  (54,  64) New  York 2.50 

Pool  34  (54,  64) Baltimore 2.50 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  III.,  mme  run... 

Central  III.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  mme  run. 
Ind.  4th  Vein,  lump.  .  .  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein,  mine  run. 

Ind.  5th  Vein,  lump 

Standard  mme  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.,  mine  run 

West  Ky.,  lump 


Jan.  13  Feb   8 
1921      1921 


Feb.  15 
I92lt 

$3.85  $3  75  $3  50^4.00 
2.50  2  25     S.IO 
2  50  2  15     2  15 
....   2.15     2.15 


Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.55 

St.  Louis 2.  35 

St.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.35 

Louisville 2 .  60 


3  00 
3  90 
2.50 
3.75 
2.75 
4.15 
2.50 
3  85 

2  00 

3  00 
2.60 
3  90 


2.75 
3  85 
2.15 


15 
20 
30 
15 
80 
00 


2  50 

2  55 

3  65 


2.25@3.25 
3  50@4.15 
1.50(cbS.l6 

s  oo^s.es 

1  85(8)2.50 

2  50@4.I5 
I   80@2.S0 

2  vmi.Ts 

i.9o@e.oo 

2  50 

s.iome.so 

J  S5®3.60 


50 
15 
70 
65 
50 
50 
75 


50 
85 
40 
40 
35 
85 
50 


S5(^S.50 
75(0  3.00 
2  50 
85@4.00 
25(3)2.50 
75(n)4  00 
25<al2.75 


South 

Big  Seam  mine  run  ... .    Birmingham 2.45  3   10  295  2  95(fliS  25 

Big  Seam  lump Birniingham 2.75  3.45  3   50  3.50(o,4.00 

S   E.  Kv.  mine  run Louisville 3.00  2.80  2  70  S.SO&S.rS 

S.  E.  Ky  lump Louisville 3.25  •    5  50  4  65  iOO@i.7& 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel.  Hampton  Roads. 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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tinued  to  curtail  output  to  meet  the  lessened  demand.  Were 
coal  to  be  moved  and  loaded  regardless  of  orders,  it  could 
not  be  sold  without  serious  loss  because  of  demurrage. 

TIDEWATER 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  Tidewater  market  last  week 
was  scattered  inquiries  from  South  America.  Several  sales 
were  reported  to  Greece  also.  Dumping  at  Hampton  Roads 
held  fairly  steady  at  less  than  400,000  gross  tons  per 
week.  In  January  there  was  dumped  at  this  port  1,625,- 
000  net  tons,  of  which  half  went  as  export  cargo. 

The  total  dumped  over  the  Tidewater  piers  during  Jan- 
uary, as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  was  3,745,- 
000  net  tons.  Compared  with  December,  this  was  a  de- 
crease of  566,000  tons,  or  13  per  cent,  and  was  the  smallest 
amount  dumped  since  February,  1920.  Shipments  to  New 
England  were  639,000  tons,  while  exports  were  1,138,000 
tons,  decreases,  respectively,  of  208,000  and  291,000  tons. 
Coal  for  bunkering  increased  3,000  tons.  Tonnage  dumped 
was  destined  as  follows: 


New 

Hampton 

Destination 

York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Roads 

Chaileston 

Total 

Coastwise 

to  New 

England 

183,000 

51,000 

73,000 

332.000 

639,000 

Exports. . 

77,000 

170,000 

867,000 

24,666 

1,138,000 

Bunker.  . 

439,000 

44,000 

55,000 

305,000 

4,000 

847,000 

Inside 

Capes.. 

199,000 

82,000 

31,000 

312,000 

Other 

tonnage 

706,000 
,328,000 

3,000 
383,000 

90,000 
1.625,000 

10,000 

809,000 

Total.      1 

371,000 

38,000 

3,745,000 

Movement   to   New   England   via   all-rail   gateways   con- 
tinued   to    decline   from    the   high   levels   of   the   past    six 


months.  In  the  week  of  Feb.  5  shipments  of  3^19  cars 
were  reported,  compared  with  3,928  in  the  previous  week 
and  2,572  a  year  ago.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
year  1920  was  the  unprecedentedly  large  all-rail  move- 
ment of  soft  coal  into  New  England  of  12,200000  tons, 
comparei'  with  11,114,000  tons  in  1918,  ihe  highe.st  previoa.s 
record. 

ANTHRACITE 

Hard-coal  production  continues  heavy.  The  output  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Feb.  5  was  1.985,000  net  tons,  or  within 
14,000  tons  of  the  week  preceding.  Demand  is  holding  re- 
markably well  but  buying  is  now  confined  to  small  lots 
to  piece  out  the  coal  year.  Because  of  good  domestic  dis- 
tribution of  the  company  product  independent  quotations 
are  softer,  although  it  looks  as  if  the  steady  demand  might 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  75c.  margin  over  the  com- 
pany prices.  Steam  coals  are  fast  becoming  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  prices  are  being  lowered  to  push  sales.  Barley 
and  rice  continue  to  go  into  the  storage  yards  and  it  will 
be  many  months  before  current  consumption  will  again 
take  up  all  the  sizes.  Buckwheat  is  quoted  $2.75@$3; 
rice,  $2@$2.25,  and  barley,  75c.@$l. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continues  to  decline  steadily. 
The  output  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  5  was  231,000  net  tons. 
Spot  prices  are  firm  but  there  are  indications  that  adjust- 
ments will  be  made  on  present  contracts  to  encourage 
heavier  coke  consumption.  No  interest  is  shown  in  the 
new  contract  market,  where  oflFerings  range:  Foundry, 
$6.50,  and  furnace,  $5@$6.  The  spot  market  is  quotable 
at   $6@$6.50  for   foundry   and   $5@$5,50   for   furnace. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Spot  Prices  Easier — A  Few  Purchases 
on  Lookout  for  "Distress  Coal" — Con- 
tract Prices  Marking  Time — Hampton 
Roads  Market  Uneven — Anthracite  De- 
liveries Much  Easier. 

Bituminous — The  week  has  developed 
no  significant  change  in  the  spot  mar- 
ket. Certain  operating  interests  are 
still  making  strong  efforts  to  place 
current  output,  but  the  volume  of  coal 
disposed  of  is  light  and  varies  little  from 
week  to  week.  Receipts  at  the  Hudson 
gateways  are  remarkably  well  main- 
tained, even  though  large  users  are  cut- 
ting down  what  they  are  willing  to 
receive  on  contract.  Deliveries  seem  to 
be  spread  over  a  wider  area  than  dur- 
ing January,  due  in  part  to  pressure 
by  shippers  who  have  coal  sold  on  last 
spring's  basis. 

Spot  prices  continue  on  about  the 
same  level  as  for  the  past  fortnight. 
So-called  "Pool  lO'f  grades  are  easy  pur- 
chases at  $2.50@2.75  per  net  ton  at  the 
mines,  the  medium  to  inferior  grades  in 
proportion. 

Here  and  there  are  mills  and  other 
steam-users  who  in  spite  of  large  re- 
serve stocks  are  making  sparing  pur- 
chases on  the  market.  "Distress  coal" 
is  sought  by  such  buyers  and  the  num- 


ber of  forced  sales  is  rather  surprising. 
It  might  be  supposed  operators  would 
not  take  the  chance  now  of  mining  coal 
without  consignment,  but  the  induce- 
ment is  so  great  to  keep  the  mines  in 
operation  that  sacrifices  are  made 
willingly. 

Contract  market  is  hanging  fire  un- 
til there  is  real  buying  on  the  basis 
of  twelve  months'  delivery.  So  long  as 
industries  are  on  30(5)40  per  cent  time 
and  reserves  are  kept  at  60@90  days, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  broad 
contract  market,  except  in  special 
cases. 

Visible  supplies  at  Tidewater  piers 
have  diminished  since  our  last  report. 
Coal  running  to  the  terminals  has 
dropped  to  a  marked  degree.  Mining 
has  been  curtailed  in  all  districts  and 
Tide  shipments  have  suffered  more  in 
proportion  than  those  by  the  all-rail 
route. 

The  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
situation  is  even  more  irregular  than 
a  week  ago.  While  slack  coal  has 
been  quoted  as  low  as  $5,  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  an  actual  sale  of  mine  run 
at  less  than  $6.  There  have  been 
intimations,  to  be  sure,  that  a  somewhat 
lower  figures  would  be  expected,  but 
the  agencies  realize  that  in  trying  to 
force  coal  on  reluctant  buyers  they  are 
but  spoiling  their  own  market.  A  few 
active  buyers  here  have  things  in  their 
own    hands,    however,    and    prices    will 


continue  soft  until  the  large  volume  of 
coal  on  cars  at  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News  and  in  transit  is  absorbed. 

Current  prices  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 

Cambrias  and 

Clearfields  Somersets 
F.o.b.  mires,   per  net 

ton {2.I5@$3  00  ;2  50@$3  73 

F.o.b.      Philadelphia. 

per  gross  ton 5  10@6.05  5.47®  6.87 

F.o.b.  New  York,  per  „    .  ,, 

gross  ton 5.60®  6.55  5  95®   7.37 

Anthracite — Signs  of  better  deliv- 
eries are  multiplying.  Both  egg  and 
stove  are  available  in  better  volume, 
and  t.'iose  shippers  who  have  "inde- 
pendent" coal  to  place  are  most  anxious 
to  please  possible  customers,  both  as 
to  price  and  delivery. 


Tidewater — East 

NEW   YORK 

Lower  Independent  Qtiotations — Buyer 
Anticipate  Spring  Reduction  —  Bitumi- 
nous Quotations  Finn — Slight  Improvc- 
ynent  in  Demand. 

Anthracite  —  Increased  receipts  and 
lower  quotations  for  independent  do- 
mestic were  the  two  features  of  last 
week's  market.  Increased  production 
and  moderate  consumption,  controlled 
by  open  weather  conditions,  have  placed 
this  market  on  a  fair  basis. 

The  dominant  query  nowadays  is  as 
to  whether  there  will  be  a  spring  re- 
duction in  wholesale  prices.  Because  of 
the  nearness  of  April  1  buyers  are  hold- 
ing off.  It  is  expected  that  consumers 
will  place  early  orders  for  next  winter's 
fuel  supply  and  ask  that  the  coal  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  possible,  regardless 
of  what  operators  and  wholesalers 
may  do. 
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Company  coal  is  moving  rapidly,  most 
of  the  large  operating  companies  being 
heavily  booked  for  the  balance  of  the 
coal  year.  Because  of  the  continued 
demand  there  are  those  in  the  trade 
who  believe  independent  coals  will  be 
a  big  factor  in  the  spring  trade. 

Quotations  for  independent  domestic 
eased  off  toward  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  average  price  for  stove  and  chest- 
nut seemed  to  be  around  $9.50.  One 
lot  of  egg  was  offered  at  a  trifle  below 
$12  f.o.b.  this  harbor. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  steam  situation.  Demand  was  prac- 
tically suspended  and  the  coals  are 
accumulating  everywhere.  Indepen- 
dents are  trying  to  move  their  stocks 
at  any  cost  with  the  result  that  com- 
pany coals  are  not  being  moved  rapidly. 

Independent  steam  coals,  f.o.b.  mine, 
ranged  about  as  follows:  Buckwheat, 
$2.75@$3;  rice,  $2@$2.25,  and  barley, 
75c.@$l. 

Bituminous  —  While  quotations  re- 
mained practically  stationary  some  .op- 
timists saw  a  slight  stiffening  in  de- 
mand. There  was  apparently  less  coal 
on  the  docks,  but  this  was  accounted  for 
by  the  refusal  of  shippers  to  send  coal 
forward  unless  it  was  already  sold. 
This  condition  was  also  noticeable  in 
the  small  number  of  loaded  boats  in  the 
harbor. 

The  movement  to  close  contracts  has 
not  gained.  Manufacturers  and  other 
large  consumers  fail  to  show  any  anxi- 
ety in  this  direction,  appai'ently  pre- 
ferring to  take  a  chance  with  lower 
quotations  dr  else  feeling  that  unless 
conditions  suddenly  improve  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  in  the  open  market  at 
lower  prices  than  they  could  get  on 
contract. 

Commercial  business  was  quiet,  but 
there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  bunker  fuels.  Owners  of 
manufacturing  plants  have  not  yet  re- 
entered the  buyers'  fiehl.  The  improve- 
ment in  industrial  conditions  reported 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  has 
not  yet  struck  this  section  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  affect  the  coal  market. 

Changes  from  last  week's  mine  quo- 
tations are  comparatively  slight.  Prices 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Revie-^. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  this  harbor  ranged 
about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $o.75ca)$7; 
Pool  9,  $6@$G..'-)0;  Pool  10,  $5.75@$6; 
Pool  11,  $5@$5.25,  and   Pool  71,  $6.40 


PHII.ADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Holding  Despite  Mild  Weu- 
ther—Pva  AccumidatcH—Con^Hmer  hi- 
quires  for  Spring  PriccH—nituminout 
Inactive— Price  Growing  Firm—Chief 
Dcmavd  for  (h)od  (iradcs. 

Anthracite — Demand  keeps  up  re- 
markably, considering  tlio  mild  weather 
that  is  prevailing.  Shippers  continue 
to  make  moderate  deliveries  of  the  most 
wanted  sizes — stove  and  nut.  Dealers 
report  their  trade  is  merely  what  comes 
in  from  day  to  day  and  tlu»  consumer 
is  not  particularly  urgint  about  this, 
yet  it  is  of  suflU-ient  volume  to  keep 
(lolivory  equipment  occupied.     Pea  loal 


is  not  particularly  wanted  by  the  trade 
and  some  dealei's  have  especially  large 
piles  and  a  few  of  them  are  becoming  a 
little  anxious  about  running  into  the 
spring  with  too  much  of  this  on  hand. 

Inasmuch  as  the  expected  break  has 
not  as  yet  come  to  pass,  the  feeling 
grows  that  while  coal  may  become  more 
plentiful,  there  will  not  be  a  complete 
shading  down  in  prices  by  the  inde- 
pendents, as  it  looks  now  that  the  de- 
mand will  be  kept  up  right  into  spring. 
Of  course  the  independents  with  top- 
notch  figures  will  come  down,  but  it 
looks  as  though  even  they  might  be 
able  to  maintain  their  75c.  margin  over 
company    prices. 

The  steam  coal  situation  is  causing 
producers  the  greatest  amount  of  con- 
cern. Companies  closely  affiliated  with 
rail  lines  are  able  to  dispose  of  a  good 
deal  of  their  surplus  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  considerable  bituminous  is  being 
displaced  in  this  manner.  Barley  and 
rice  continue  to  go  into  the  storage 
yards  and  it  will  be  many  months  be- 
fore current  consumption  will  again 
take  up  all  these  sizes. 

Bituminous — So  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned it  would  appear  as  though  the 
soft  coal  trade  was  becoming  stabilized. 
Most  producers  who  have  tried  to  stay 
on  the  market  by  reducing  prices  below 
cost  have  at  last  become  convinced 
that  cut  prices  will  not  find  a  market 
for  the  coal  so  long  as  consumption  by 
industry  is  so  light.  For  almost  three 
weeks,  at  least  among  the  more  con- 
servative houses,  prices  have  been  kept 
unchanged.  The  consumers  are  becom- 
ing more  inclined  to  limit  purchases  to 
Pools  1  and  9.  They  are  more  con- 
cerned in  quality  than  ever  before  and 
for  this  reason  Pools  1  and  9  are  fre- 
quently not  so  easy  to  get.  Pool  10  is 
selling  fairly  well,  considei'ing  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  spot  business  offering. 
Shippers  complain  that  concerns  with 
contracts  expiring  April  1  are  shutting 
them  off  and  buying  the  same  grade 
of  coal  on  the  spot  market  at  a  much 
lower  figure. 

Pool  44  is  offered  at  $1.85.  In  the 
illuminating  gas  coals,  such  as  Pool  60 
and  61,  recent  quotations  have  been 
$2.50@$2.75  for  mine  run,  with  3-in. 
lump  at  $.3.25.  The  price  on  Greens- 
burg  gas  has  been  $2  recently. 

Coke — Foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $6 
and  furnace  $5,  net  ton  ovens.  On  sized 
coke,  e^f:;  and  stove  are  being  offered 
around  $6.50  and  small  stove  and  nut 
$6,  with  business   still   light. 


BALTIMORE 

Low-Priced  Market  Still  Prevails — D'- 
mand  Not  Yet  Improved — Export  Move- 
ment Lighter  —  Hard  Coal  in  Good 
Supply. 

Bituminous — Prices  are  still  below 
the  reasonable  level  for  many  producers 
and  the  result  is  that  not  only  has 
there  been  a  failui-e  to  re-open  sus- 
pended operations  but  additional  mines 
have  dosed.  Best  steam  coals  are 
offerinvr  $2.75@$2.85,  while  high-class 
coal  is  offered  in  many  cases  at  $2.50, 


net  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  call  has  lightened  for 
intermediate  coals,  which  had  held  at 
about  the  same  price,  and  which  did 
not  go  below  25c.  off  in  any  case.  Poor- 
est steam  coals  coming  here  are  freely 
proffered  $1.90@$2. 

Local  demand  is  very  light.  Most 
plants  in  this  section  seem  pretty  well 
stocked.  Export  movement  continues 
to  grow  lighter.  Only  21,230  tons  cargo 
and  3,030  tons  bunker  coal  were  loaded 
for  the  first  week  of  February.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  final  1920 
figures  compiled  by  the  Custom  House 
for  all  coal  loaded  at  Baltimore  on 
foreign-bound  carriers,  including  bun- 
ker coal,  reached  the  figure  of  4,396,772 
tons.  While  prospects  may  not  be  as 
good,  the  actual  total  loading  for  the 
first  five  weeks  of  this  year  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  same 
weeks  of  1920. 

Export  handlers  feel  that  a  big 
revival  is  due  some  time  after  April  1. 
The  Western  Maryland  tested  out  its 
new  coal  pier  this  week  and  is  plan- 
ning to  put  it  in  operation  about  the 
middle  of  March,  It  will  be  able  to 
load  20,000  tons  in  a  ten-hour  day  with 
a  plan  to  later  adjust  loading  on  an- 
other side  so  as  to  double  this  figure. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  men  are  just 
now  putting  in  their  time  filling  small 
orders.  The  remarkably  warm  winter 
still  continuing  has  cut  this  late  de- 
mand greatly.  Most  dealers  now  have 
ample  supplies  and  are  buying  care- 
fully. They  have  not  been  able  to 
figure  definitely  just  what  conditions 
in  buying  and  selling  will  be  next 
spring,  to  which  they  are  looking  for- 
ward cautiously.  All  want  to  be  in  best 
strategical  position  and  not  be  caught 
with  high-priced  coal  if  there  is  any 
decided  cut  in  freight  rates  or  in  sales 
basis  at  the  mines  which  would  force 
re-adjustment  of  selling  prices  here. 


BUFF.VLO 

Prospect  of  Railroad  Strike  Increases 
Buying  —  Prices  Firmer  —  A  nthracite 
Weakens  rvith  Light  Demand. 

Bituminous — About  the  only  improve- 
ment noted  is  that  some  consumei's  are 
laying  in  a  supply  against  the  possible 
railroad  strike.  As  a  rule  this  strike 
talk  has  been  i-egarded  as  a  mere 
sellers'  scheme  for  moving  more  coal. 
The  suspicion  on  the  part  of  consumei-s 
may  be  warranted  or  not.  It  has  hurt 
the  trade  seriously  anyhow. 

It  is  still  the  small  amount  of  coal 
selling  that  hurts  the  trade  worst.  Pro- 
duction continues  to  run  down  and  it 
will  have  to  decrease  considerably  more 
before  the  price  will  show  much 
strength.  The  roads  are  moving  freight 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  idle  cars  are 
numerous.  The  consumer  appreciates 
this,  the  shipper  tries  to,  but  does  not 
succeed   very  well. 

Some  local  industries  ai'e  now  start- 
ing up  on  half  time,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  idle  men  is  not  so  great  as  it 
was,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  this 
pace   can   be   kept    tiP    buying    is   good 
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again.  The  consuming  public  shut 
down  on  the  high  prices  and  it  has  not 
resumed  yet,  for  a  good  many  articles 
are  still  held  up  to  pretty  neai'ly  war 
prices.  As  soon  as  they  come  down  too 
the  factories  can  start  up  safely. 

Local  opposition  to  the  Calder  bill 
has  been  active  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  its  passing, 
certainly  not  this  session.  The  bitu- 
minous mai'ket  can  perhaps  be  best 
shown  by  the  quotation  of  Youghiogheny 
gas  at  $3.50,  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  at 
$3,  all  mine  run  at  $2.75  and  slack  at 
$2.50. 

Anthracite — Unseasonable  weather  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  trade.  No 
longer  is  there  any  consumer  who  fears 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  get  a  supply. 
All  comers  are  pi'omptly  accommodated, 
so  the  people  who  commonly  buy  in 
small  amounts  are  not  asking  for  a 
cellar  full  of  coal. 

Jobbers  who  have  been  handling  in- 
dependent anthracite  are  not  able  to 
pay  much  more  than  a  dollar  premium 
and  the  prospect  is  that  this  will  have 
to  be  dropped  before  long.  Some  of 
the  standard  anthracite  companies  are 
shading  their  prices  a  little,  so  the 
entire  outlook  is  easy  again. 

Coke — Demand  is  light  and  is  bound 
to  continue  so.  This  section  is  now 
making  so  much  byproduct  coke  that 
the  old  beehive  plants  may  soon  be 
driven  out  of  the  market.  The  local 
capacity  for  byproduct  is  far  beyond 
present  consumption  and  quite  an 
amount  of  it  has  not  yet  been  used. 
The  utilization  of  the  gas,  ammonia  and 
tar  products  is  easy  near  a  city  and 
it  reduces  the  cost  of  the  coke  proper 
materially.  Quotations  are  again 
lower,  being  $6.50  for  72-hour  Connells- 
ville  foundry,  $5.50  for  48-hour  furnace, 
$4.75  for  off-grades  and  stock  and  $6.30 
for  domestic  sizes. 


HAMPTON    ROADS 

French  Price  Restrictions — Dumpings 
Increase — Prices   Unchanged. 

Local  shippers  are  not  agitated  over 
the  recently  effective  regulation  here 
of  the  French  government  that  $9  per 
ton  c.i.f.  France  shall  be  the  maximum 
price  of  coal.  Charter  rates  to  France 
are  now  $4.50@$5,  and  this  would  leave 
consequently  only  $4.50(5)$5  for  the 
price  per  tori  here.  This  is  considerably 
below  the  current  price,  but  as  no  new 
contracts  are  now  being  made  for  ship- 
ments to  France  the  order  is  not  ex- 
pected to  result  seriously. 

Coal  dumpings  at  the  three  local 
piers  aggregated  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  5  360,000  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  week  before,  and  a  gradual  in- 
crease since  the  last  of  December. 
Pools  1  and  2  were  selling  $7@$8,  and 
other  pools  about  $6@$7.  The  price 
has  remained  practically  the  same  for 
several  weeks,  with  little  activity  in 
the  market. 

Only  twenty-two  cargoes  cleared 
from  this  port  during  the  week.  No 
coal  was  shipped  to  France,  Egypt, 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  Cargoes  cleared 
during  the  week  were  as  follows: 


Br.  SS  Rathwaite,  for  Denmark,  4,197 
tons ;  Am.  SS  Virginian,  for  Alexandria, 
8,942  ton.s;  Br.  SS  Au.stralind,  for  Welling- 
ton, 4,938  tons;  Jap.  SS  Yayoi  Maru,  for 
San  Antonio,  Chile,  6,824  ton.s  ;  Swerl.  SS 
Arcturus,  for  Sweden,  3,737  tons;  Am.  SS 
Minnesotan,  for  Alexandria,  7,530  tons;  Br. 
SS  Anglesea,  for  Argentina,  6,1.57  tons;  Br. 
SS  Swinburne,  for  Argentina,  4,.  18  ton.s; 
Nor.  SS  Cibao,  for  King.ston.  1,119  ton.s; 
Grk.  SS  Dionyssios  Stathos,  for  Italy,  6,600 
tons;  Am.  SS  Masuda,  for  Valencia,  5,.o38 
tons  ;  Dan.  SS  Orneborg.  for  Havana  2, .520 
ton.s ;  Am.  SS  Glen  White,  for  Cristobal, 
8,086  tons;  Br.  SS  Delambre.  for  Bueno.s 
Aires,  4,313  tons;  Nor.  SS  Erholm.  for  St. 
Georges,  1,616  tons;  Br.  SS  Canadian  Vol- 
unteer, for  St.  Thomas.  3,373  tons;  Am.  SS 
Plainfield,  for  Barbados  3,280  tons  ;  .Tap. 
SS  Scotland  Maru,  for  Naples,  7  4  63  tons; 
Am.  SS  Ancon,  for  Cristobail,  10,099  tons; 
Br.  SS  Ventura  de  Larrinaga,  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,    6,760   tons. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Weather  a  Temporary  Aid — All  Coals 
in  Keen  Competition — Price-Cutting  a 
Feature — Early  Lakes  Rush  Seen. 

February  has  had  a  little  zero 
weather,  which  a  few  weeks  ago,  would 
have  been  most  welcome  to  the  coal 
trade.  As  it  now  stands  it  simply 
means  a  little  extra  rush  of  orders  for 
a  day  or  so,  generally  confined  to  frac- 
tional quantities,  and  does  not  hold  out 
any  hope  of  helping  matters  much. 
Temporarily,  it  will  help  clean  up  ac- 
cumulations, so  that  there  will  be  a 
little  less  pressure  to  dispose  of  de- 
murrage coal. 

But  the  market  for  the  season  of 
1920-21  is  practically  gone  beyond 
help.  There  may  be  a  little  aid  now 
and  then  that  will  ease  the  situation, 
but  there  can  hardly  be  anything  suf- 
ficient to  put  any  life  into  the  market. 
The  patient  is  simply  dragging  on 
until  the  end  of  the  season  with  no 
hope  of  any  real  change. 

A  scramble  to  get  from  under  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  price  situation  on  soft 
coal  in  particular.  All-rail  coal  has 
been  slipping  a  little  at  a  time  for  some 
time  past.  Screenings  have  been  al- 
most given  away,  selling  as  low  as  $1.25 
at  the  mine.  Dock  screenings  have  also 
gone  down  and  have  sold  at  a.  price  at 
which  they  cannot,  be  replaced — $5.50 
at  the  dock.  Hocking  has  been  quoted 
as  low  as  $8.25  at  the  dock  and  has 
sold  at  $8. 

Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  no  amount 
of  price-cutting  is  going  to  develop 
any  business.  It  may  switch  a  li^^tle 
around  from  one  source  to  another, 
but  this  usually  washes  out  in  the  end, 
since  the  company  losing  tonnage 
makes  extra  efforts  to  get  it  back  some- 
where else.  Sometimes  it  works  like 
the  dance  called  "Everybody  change," 
but  does  not  result  in  any  more  ton- 
nage to  anyone  because  of  the  general 
change. 

Early  preparations  are  probable  to 
get  coal  forward  to  the  docks  before 
any  great  rush  can  set  in  on  the  mines 
from  other  centers.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  great  rush  this 
spring  so  that  the  docks  will  be  able 
to  commend  all  the  early  tonnage  that 
they  can  get  vessels  to  handle.     There 


are  those  who  fear  that  the  Eastern 
mines  desire  to  cut  off  their  business 
to  the  Northwest.  This  seems  quite  un- 
likely. It  is  natural  that  they  favor 
the  trade  nearest  home,  and  which  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  tonnage.  But  when 
tonnage  is  needed,  the  outlet  to  the 
Northwest  will  look  very  alluring  if 
there  is  a  slack  run  of  business  in  the 
nearer  markets. 

As  to  opening  prices  for  spring,  the 
theory  is  that  they  ought  to  be  based 
on  present  mine  costs,  which  will 
hardly  make  much  lower  prices  than 
are  today  being  quoted,  if  as  low. 


MILWAUKEE 

Market  Extremely  Dull  —  Anthracite 
Now  Being  Received  by  Rail  —  Coke 
Follows  the  Downward  Trend. 

With  soft,  spring-like  weather,  and 
the  month  of  February  half  gone,  the 
coal  market  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  anything  but  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Dock  supplies,  ^?^hich  looked  inadequate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season, 
now  bulk  formidably,  and  dealers  are 
doing  their  best  to  reduce  stocks  be- 
fore another  Lake  season  opens. 

Following  the  drop  of  $1@$2  in  soft 
coal  on  Feb.  1  comes  a  cut  of  $1.25  in 
coke.  All  things  considered,  coke  has 
been  the  highest  priced  fuel  during  the 
wintei*,  having  been  firmly  held  at 
$17.25  per  ton.  After  piling  up  about 
40,000  tons  in  its  storage  yards,  the 
byproduct  company  concluded  that  it 
was  time  to  stimulate  a  demand  by 
lowering  prices.  Solvay  coke  now  sells 
at  $16  per  ton  for  egg  and  nut  and  $13 
for  pea  size.  Gas  coke  is  marketed  at 
$15  for  nut  and  $13.50  for  small  nut. 

Following  are  the  current  prices  at 
the  present  time:  Pittsburgh  and  You- 
ghiogheny screened  $9.50,  pile  run  $9, 
screenings  $8.50;  West  Virginia 
screened  $9.50,  pile  run  $8.75,  screen- 
ings $8.50;  Pocahontas  screened  $13.50. 
mine  lun  $11.75,  screenings  $9.50, 
smithing '  $12.50;  Kanawha  Gas  mine 
run  $9;  Illinois  and  Indiana  screened 
$9,  pile  run  S8.50,  screenings  $8;  An- 
thracite egg  $15.95,  stove  $16.20.  nut 
$16.20, -pea  $14.35,.  buckwheat  $12.65. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

No  Activity  in  Coal  Market  —  Retail 
Price  Cutting  —  Low-Pricc  Coal  Only 
Is  Mo  red. 

There  is  practically  no  activity  in  the 
Chicago  market.  A  few  operators  and 
jobbers  who  have  friends  that  they 
have  taken  care  of  during  the  past 
year  are  shipping  a  little  coal,  but  as  a 
general  thing,  only  a  few  cars  of  coal 
are  being  sold  in  Chicago,  cither  to  the 
factories  or  the  domestic  trade. 

Some  of  our  largest  retail  dealers 
have  published  quotations  in  the  daily 
press,  cutting  prices  on  practically  all 
grades  of  coal  burned  in  Chicago.  We 
understand  that  in  spite  of  these  price 
revisions  but  few  orders  have  been 
placed,    as    the    buying    public    is    not 
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purchasing  fuel  unless  absolutely  forced 
to  do  so. 

Eastern  coals,  strange  to  say,  are  un- 
popular in  the  Chicago  market.  Deal- 
ers quite  naturally  want  something  to 
handle  that  the  people  will  buy  and  the 
public  demand  is  now  for  inexpensive 
coal,  for  instance  coal  that  can  be  pur- 
chased at  cut  rate  prices,  in  the  first 
place,  and  moved  to  Chicago  cheaply, 
in  the  second  place.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, quality  is  not  so  much  a  talking 
point,  as  low  prices. 


CINCINNATI 

Spot    Demand    Unimproved — Some    In- 
dustrial Resumption — Retail  Prices  Off. 

Conditions  show  practically  no 
change.  While  reopening  of  a  number 
of  plants,  after  several  months  of  idle- 
ness, has  tended  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  steam  coals,  very  little  trad- 
ing is  being  done. 

Despite  the  present  business  depres- 
sion, however,  operators  and  dealers 
are  optimistic  regarding  future  condi- 
tions of  the  Cincinnati  market.  Be- 
lief is  expressed  that  with  the  coming 
of  the  new  administration  next  month, 
business  will  gradually  pick  up  again. 
It  is  the  hope  of  dealers  and  operators 
that  with  the  resumption  of  business 
in  the  manufacturing  end,  a  normal 
output  of  coal  will  be  assured. 

Quotations  on  bituminous  lump  at 
the  mines  during  the  week  ranged 
$3.50@$4.25.  Bituminous  mine  run 
was  quoted  $2.25@$2.75.  Smokeless 
lump  was  $5.75(5)$6  while  mine  run 
langed   $4@$4.50. 

Continued  warm  weather  has  tended 
to  make  the  demand  for  domestic  fuels 
very  easy.  The  first  reduction  on 
domestic  coals  this  winter  is  noted  in 
prices   quoted   by  dealers. 

The  following  prices  on  coal  delivered 
to  the  consumer  wore  qu()tid  during 
the  week;  bituminous  lump,  $9.25@ 
$9.50;  mine  run.  $8.r>0@$8.75;  smoke- 
less lump.  $10..'")0(a)$ll;  mme  run.  $9@ 
$9.r)0;  anthracite,  chestnut' and  egg,  $15 
(ft)$16.25;  domestic  egg  coke.  $14.50(5) 
$16. 


CLEVELAND 

Coal  Prices  Unchanged— Buyers  Urged 
to  Fill  Wants  Now— Demand  /.s  FJfe- 
/r.s.s. 

Hitiiminnu8 — Tlio  promised  industrial 
nvivnl  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appear- 
fcn.c.  Some  mills  are  gradually  in- 
crejismir  their  nctivities.  but  others  are 
curimling  and  the  vast  majority  are 
without  suffici.'Mt  demand  to  justif  • 
anything  like  full-time  production.  This 
situation  goe.s  a  long  way  in  explain- 
ing why  the  cuhI  market  is  a  dead 
atTnir. 

In  an  etroit  to  stiniulate  innvhasing 
of  coal  and  to  point  out  to  consumers 
the  wisdom  of  covering  their  coal  re- 
quirements now.  Mortliern  Ohio  conl 
operators,  wholes.ders.  and  retailors 
and  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railroad  of- 
ficials have  launched  a  concerted  cam- 
pjiign.  .A  committee  of  four  is  tour- 
ing  the   northern   part  of  the  state  in 


an  effort  to  get  the  coal  men's  mes- 
sage to  buyers. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  at  Cleveland 
are  running  along  at  about  the  same 
minimum  figures — for  the  week  ended 
Jan.  29,  industrial,  1,168  cars,  domes- 
tic, 399;  week  ended  Feb.  5,  industrial, 
1,050  cars,  domestic,  440. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Better 
supplies  are  available  at  retail  than  for 
many  months.  The  continued  mild 
weather  has  kept  demand  at  a  mini- 
mum. No  change  in  the  retail  prices 
are   reported,   however. 

Lake — The  season  is  making  marked 
headway  and  more  docks  are  being  put 
into  operation  every  week.  The  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  coal  docks  at  Huron 
have  just  been  started  with  full  force. 
Much  coal  is  being  sent  to  the  lower 
docks  by  operators,  in  readiness  for  the 
opening  of  the  season,  which  will  not 
be  for  some  weeks  yet.  Vessel  ton- 
nage is  being  freely  offered  shippers 
by  boat  owners. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  are: 
Anthracite — all  grades,  $14.90.  Poca- 
hontas— shoveled  lump,  $11.90;  mine 
run,  $10.50.  Domestic  bituminous — 
West  Virginia  splint,  $10;  No.  8  Pitts- 
burgh, $8.15;  cannel  lump,  $12.15.  Steam 
coal— No.  6  and  No.  8  slack,  $6.60;  No. 
6  and  No.  8  mine  run,  $9,  and  No.  8i- 
in.  lump,  $7.50. 


at  the  mines.  Lump  brings  about  $6.- 
50.  W'3st  Virginia  lump  is  held  at  $4, 
mine  run  $2.75@$3  and  nut  and  slack 
at  "2.  Lump  from  Ohio  mines  is  $4, 
mine  run  $2.75  and  nut  and  slack  $1.75 
The  quotations,  however,  are  altogether 
nominal  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  ac- 
curately reflecting  the  market. 


DETROIT 

Buyers  Indifferent  to  All  Offerings — 
Quotations  Stabilize — Little  Attempt  to 
Force  Sales  —  Weather  Conditions  Un- 
favorable. 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  report  there 
is  very  little  inquiry  for  either  domes- 
tic or  steam  sizes.  The  small  amount 
of  business  transacted  is  described  as 
"forcing  coal  on  the  buyers."  Making 
full  allowance  for  the  effect  on  the  coal 
trade  of  the  general  depression  in  busi- 
ness, some  of  the  jobbers  express  the 
belief  that  continuance  of  the  present 
conditions  is  almost  certain  to  bring 
about  a  situation  similar  to  that  last 
summer  when  consumers  were  striving 
in  every  way  to  obtain  coal  which  the 
mines  were  unable  to  supply. 

While  there  are  .signs  of  a  gradual 
improvement  in  industrial  conditions, 
no  appar-^nt  increase  in  business  is 
coming  to  the  wholesalers  an'i  jobbers. 
Users  of  steam  coal  are  operating  on 
a  low  production  basis  and  require 
very  little  fuel.  Withdrawals  from  re- 
serves are  meeting  the  coal  require- 
ments of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
factories. 

Though  not  very  much  coal  is  arriv- 
ing, there  are  occasional  reports  of 
shipments  that  brokers  are  experienc- 
ing much  difficulty  in  getting  off  the 
tiacks.  Very  substantial  reductions 
have  been  made  in  some  prices  quoted. 

Weather  conditions  continue  unfav- 
orable to  stimulating  demand  in  the 
domestic  trade  and  extensive  unemploy- 
ment i.s  also  a  factor  curtailing  the 
sales  of  dealers.  They  show  no  dispo- 
fcition  ti'  increase  stocks  until  a  more 
active   demand   develops. 

Smokeless   mine  run   is  quoted  $4.50 


COLUMBUS 

Better  Tone  to  Steam  Grades — Domei?' 
tic  Business  Still  Slow — Prices  Firmer. 

Buying  is  slightly  more  active 
which  coupled  with  reduced  production, 
brought  about  by  curtailment  in  the- 
output,  has  caused  a  stronger  tone  to 
develop.  The  extreme  low  prices  which 
have  been  prevalent  have  disappeared" 
to  a  large  degree  and  in  their  place  is 
a  more  stable  market.  Quotations  ap- 
pear in  the  Weekly  Review,  pp.  335-6. 

Some  concerns  are  resuming  witb 
reduced  forces  and  are  in  the  market 
for  stocks.  There  is  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  small  sizes  moving.  Reserve 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  steam  users  are 
still  rather  large  and  this  accounts  for 
the  slowness  in  some  localities. 

With    mild    weather    still    prevailing- 
there  is  no   snap   to   the  domestic   de- 
mand  as   dealers'   stocks   are   sufficient 
for  the  present.    Householders  are  buy- 
ing in  small  loads  only.     Retail  prices- 
are  firm.     Hocking  lump   sells   $7.50@ 
$8,    while    West    Virginia    splints    are 
$8..50@$9.25.     Pocahontas  is  one  of  the- 
strongest  points  in  the  market  with  re- 
tailers asking  $10.50(S)$11. 

Lake  trade  is  attracting  some  atten- 
tion and  indications  point  to  a  slow- 
starting.  Dock  men  who  have  their- 
own  mines  will  probably  start  ship* 
ments  as  soon  as  navigation  opens, 
which  will  be  rather  early.  Other  ship- 
pers will  not  buy  early  except  what 
odds  and  ends  that  can  be  picked  up 
easily. 

Production  is  slow  in  all  fields  in  the 
Buckeye  State.  Reports  from  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  show 
that  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  29  out 
of  a  capacity  of  581,893  tons  only  162.- 
748  tons  were  produced.  Of  the  short- 
age 322.635  tons  were  from  no  market. 


ST.    LOUIS 
No  Markets  for  Either  Steam  or  Do- 
mestitc  —  Price     Cutting     Continueg  — 
Mine  Idleness  Grou-s  —  Railroads  Con- 
liiime  Storage  Coal.  , 

There  is  very  little  change  excepting 
that  conditions  are  a  trifle  worse. 
Warm  weather  continues.  There  is  no 
domestic  demand  either  locally  or  in 
the  country  and  the  industrial  situa- 
tion has  not  changed  so  as  to  warrant 
an  increase  in  the  steam  demand. 
.\dded  to  this  the  railroads  are  picking" 
up  their  storage  coal,  so  the  situation 
of  the  Illinois  mines  is  beginning  to» 
border  on  the  critical. 

Several  mines  in  the  Standard  dis- 
trict have  not  worked  for  more  than 
two  weeks  and  the  miners  are  getting" 
uneasy.  Commercial  mines  work  from- 
1  to  3  days  a  week.  Some  mines  on 
railroad  coal  get  as  many  as  4  days. 
Screenings  are  as  low  as  75c.,  with  the 
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top  at  about  $1,  lump,  2-in.  is  $2.50 
with  6-in.  at.  about  $3,  nut  and  egK 
$2.50@$2.75,  and  mine  run  at  about 
?2. 

Mt.  Olive  district  shows  domestic 
sizes  at  $3.50  and  steam  sizes  going 
pretty  well  on  contract.  Commercial 
mines  get  2  to  3  days  a  week,  with  a 
fairly  good  tonnage  moving  North  and 
West. 

In  the  Carterville  field  the  demand 
is  easing  up  and  giving  trouble  to  the 
operators  to  move  their  coal.  Some 
mines  have  been  forced  to  suspend  over 
60  per  cent  on  account  of  no  business. 
Some  railroad  coal  moving  out  is  help- 
ing the  situation.  Steam  sizes  are 
hardest  to  move.  The  association 
mines  are  getting  around  $4  for  domes- 
tic sizes  and  better  than  $2  for  screen- 
ings, with  mine  run  $2.75(a)$3.  Inde- 
pendents are  getting  as  low  as  $3.25 
on  domestic  sizes,  with  screenings 
$1.25,  and  mine  run  around  $2.50,  with 
few  takers. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  Market  Stagnant — Domestic  De- 
mand Ve7-y  Easy — Production  Further 
Curtailed. 

There  were  no  evidences  of  improve- 
ment in  local  market  conditions  the  past 
week.  Spot  trade  in  steam  coal  is 
extremely  dull,  offerings  being  confined 
to  small  lots  here  and  there,  which  in 
the  aggregate  do  not  amount  to 
any  considerable  tonnage.  Deliveries 
against  contracts  continue  on  a  mini- 
mum basis  in  most  cases,  with  occa- 
sional temporary  suspensions  being 
called  for.  Prices  remain  stable  around 
quotations  which  have  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  several  weeks.  The  situation 
as  regards  surplus  coal  is  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  closing  down  of  mines 
and  reduced  operations  to  meet  "No 
Market"  conditions.  Spot  prices  are  as 
follows,  per  net  ton  mines: 

Mine  Run    Washed        Lump 

Big  Seam $2  95® $3.  25  $3  50  $3  50@.$4.00 

Black  Creek  and 

Cahaba 4.00®  4.50     5.00     5.00®  7.00 

CarbonHill 3  35®  3.50     5.50 

Corona 3  50  6.00 

Pratt 3.50®  3.75     

Domestic  conditions  are  easy  due  to 
the  protracted  unseasonable  weather, 
but  the  demand  is  of  sufficient  strength 
to  take  the  output  of  the  mines  and 
enable  steady  operations,  as  retailers  are 
without  any  stock  accumulations  and 
need  coal  to  meet  current  needs. 

Mines  throughout  the  Alabama  coal 
fields  as  a  whole  are  not  averaging  over 
50  per  cent  working  time,  a  number  of 
operations  without  any  contract  pro- 
tection being  closed  down  for  the  pres- 
ent. 


LOUISVILLE 

Jndustrial  Demand  Improving  Very 
Slowly — Sluggish  Market  Seen  for 
Some  Time — Prices  Shade  Off. 

Some  operators   say   that   conditions 
fJo  not  warrant  a  belief  that  there  will 


be  any  material  improvement  in  busi- 
ness for  a  period  of  four  or  five  months, 
or  until  summer  or  fall  stocking  sets 
in.  It  is  believed  that  such  business 
will  come  late  this  year  on  account  of 
tight  money,  and  uncertainty  oi.  the 
part  of  the  buying  public. 

Industrial  demand  is  improving  very 
slowly,  although  a  number  of  the 
larger  local  consumers  are  on  an  in- 
creased production  basis.  Many  have 
high-priced  fuel  still  on  hand,  and  will 
not   be   in   the   market  for  some   time. 

"One-car"  business  continues  strong, 
there  being  no  big  orders  or  contracts 
just  now.  Retailers,  in  view  of  mild 
weather  continue  buying  lightly,  and 
this  is  easing  the  market  on  prepared 
sizes.  As  a  result  screenings  are  a 
little   stronger. 

Straight  Creek  and  Harlan  prices  are 
fairly  well  together,  with  the  higher 
grades  of  Jellico  with  them.  Hazard 
quotations  are  as  low  as  $3.40(2)$3.75 
for  lump,  $2@$2.50  for  mine  run,  $1.30 
@$1.75  for  screenings.  Elkhom  prices 
are  about  the  same  as  Hazard.  Other 
quotations  appear  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Spot  Market  Quiet  —  Prices  Lower  — 
Production  Declines. 

Spring  weather  continues  throughout 
the  teiTitory  and  demand  for  domestic 
is  practically  nil.  Industries  have  not 
resumed  full-time  operations  and  very 
little  spot  coal  is  moving. 

Present  quotations  are:  Missouri 
lump  $4.50,  mine  run  $3.50@$4,  slack 
$1  up;  Kansas  lump  $5.50,  nut  $5, 
mine  run  $4.50,  mill  $4@4.25,  slack 
$3.75@$4;  Arkansas  lump  $6,  mine  run 
$4.50,  slack  $3.50@$4. 


Mines  in  Kansas  are  running  about 
60  per  cent  of  capacity,  Arkan.sas  25 
per  cent  and  Missouri  about  70  per 
cent,  indicating  the  declining  produc- 
tion rate. 


West 


DENVER 

Cold  Weather  Stimulates  the  Market — 
Price  Bottom  Apparently  Reached. 

The  market  is  a  little  better  at  pres- 
ent, due  to  cold  weather.  There  has 
been  a  demand  for  quick  shipments  for 
bituminous  and  some  lignite.  The  gen- 
eral impression  that  prices  will  re- 
main firm  is  having  a  tendency  to  still 
further  push  the  somewhat  lagging 
buyer  to  fill  his  wants  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter. 

Lignite  lump  retails  at  prices  vary- 
ing $6.95@$8.15,  the  latest  drop  of 
25c.  coming  Feb.  1.  Louisville  lignite 
is  $5.75  f.o.b.  mine  and  $9.90  retail. 
Lignite  steam  is  $2.40  mine,  and  $5.30 
in  wagon  lots. 

Bituminous  in  Routt  and  Southern 
fields  generally  is  bringing  $6.50  for 
lump  at  the  mine,  and  $6  for  nut,  while 
Routt  retails  $12.50  and  Southern  for 
$11.50.  Bituminous  steam  is  $3@$3.50 
at  the  mine  and  $6.75  in  wagon  lots, 
while  coking  steam  is  bringing  $8.05 
retail. 

January  proved  a  precarious  month 
for  operators,  the  possible  tonnage 
showing  a  decided  weakening  from 
week  to  week,  hitting  the  low  level  of 
61  per  cent  production  Jan.  29.  The 
previous  week  showed  70  per  cent  pro- 
duction, a  loss  of  34,404  tons  repre- 
senting "no-market"  conditions.  The 
last  week  in  January  showed  an  in- 
activity of  the  market  equivalent  to 
55,531  tons. 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Demand  Still  Lighter  —  Less  Distress 
Coal  but  Lower  Prices  on  Production — 
Output  Further  Decreased. 

There  has  been  a  further  decrease  in 
coal  requirements.  Demand  from  retail 
dealers  is  extremely  light  owing  to  mild 
weather  and  stocks  laid  in  by  house- 
holders before  winter,  and  little  move- 
ment in  that  direction  is  expected  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  steel  industry  as  a 
whole  have  decreased.  Independent  steel 
mills  have  been  taking  little  coal  for 
many  weeks,  while  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  gets  coal  from  the  leading 
Pittsburgh     producer,     has     just     been 


forced  to  reduce  its  operations  some- 
what and  is  likely  to  be  on  a  much  lower 
operating  rate  in  a  few  weeks. 

While  the  "distress"  coal  that  pressed 
on  the  market  so  much  for  several 
weeks  is  now  very  largely  out  of  the 
way,  making  a  steadier  market  in  that 
respect,  some  operators  are  willing  to 
name  closer  prices  than  they  formerly 
considered,  and  on  the  whole  the  spot 
market  is  easier.  Some  of  the  prices 
made  do  not  cover  cost,  pi'operly  com- 
puted, but  save  the  operator  from  pay- 
ing his  overhead  from  reserve,  with  his 
mines  idle. 

There  is  no  interest  in  contract  coal 
and  the  price  is  not  a  definite  issue. 
The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  a  schedule 
of  prices,  as  noted  in  recent  reports, 
on  the  basis  of  $3.25  for  steam  min<? 
run  and  $3.50  for  gas  mine  run.    Pro- 
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auction  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  con- 
tinues to  decline,  being  now  at  45  per 
cent  or  less  of  rated  capacity. 

We  quote  spot  coal  as  follows: 
steam,  slack,  $2@$2.10;  mine  run, 
$2.25@$2.50;  screened,  $2.50(5)$2.75; 
gas,  mine  run,  $2.50@$2.75;  screened, 
$2.75(5)$3;  byproduct,  $2.50@$3,  per 
net  ton  at  mine. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Production  Decreases  Further  —  Oper- 
ators Encourage  Consumption  by  Mak- 
ing Price  Concessions. 

Merchant  coke  production  is  tending 
to  decline  from  a  rate  already  only 
one-third  that  of  last  summer,  the  sole 
exception  being  that  one  operator  with 
a  particularly  favorite  brand  of  foundry 
has  made  such  sales  through  reducing 
prices  as  to  have  occasion  to  blow  in 
a  few  additional  ovens.  Instead  of 
there  being  no  buying  of  spot  furnace 
coke,  as  formerly,  there  has  been  a 
little  in  the  past  week,  and  this  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  one  or  two  fur- 
naces that  had  contracts  at  $6  for  Jan- 
uary and  were  unwilling  to  continue 
the  contracts  at  that  price.  For  the 
best  coke  as  high  as  $5.50  has  been 
paid,  but  some  can  be  secured  at  $5. 

While  most  operators  take  no  live 
interest  in  the  situation,  being  still 
committed  to  the  policy  of  keeping 
their  ovens  idle  until  demand  develops 
at  their  price,  others  have  grown  im- 
patient and  desire  to  create  demand  by 
reducing  prices.  One  operator  offers 
to  sell  on  contract  to  July  1  at  $5, 
the  common  quotations  previously  hav- 
ing been  $6.  Two  or  three  operators 
having  contracts  that  are  inopei'ative 
on  account  of  the  furnaces  being  idle 
are  prepared  to  revise  prices  provided 
the  furnaceman  can  thereby  operate 
and  take  coke.  On  account  of  the  de- 
cline in  pig  iron  ratio  contracts  that 
have  a  $5.75  minimum  are  down  to  that 
minimum  now. 

Some  very  good  grades  of  foundry 
are  now  available  at  $6.50  for  spot  or 
contract,  while  $6  remains  the  price  on 
ordinary  brands.  The  market  as  a 
whole  is  quotable  as  follows:  pi,..t  fur- 
nace, $5@$5.50;  contract  furnace.  $5(a) 
$0;  spot  foundry,  $6@$6.50;  contract 
foundry,  $6.50. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
wci'k  ended  Feb.  5  at  1.37,180  tons  by 
Uic  furnace  ovens,  a  decrease  of  2,220 
tons,  and  19,900  tons  by  the  merchant 
ovens,  a  decrease  of  7,330  tons,  making 
a  total  of  157,080  tons,  a  decrease  vf 
9,550  tons.  Last  August  the  merchant 
production  was  averaging  85.000  ton*, 
a  week.  

ITNIONTOWN 

Com  petition  Is  Keeu — Tn  dependents  in 
Qnnndarif  Over  Production  Costs. 

Competition  is  increasing  daily  in 
the  selling  end.  The  few  consumers 
that  are  in  the  market  are  talking  price 
and  get  the  quotations  of  a  iiumber  of 
operators  and  jobbers  before  placing 
orders.  In  one  instance  locally  a  sale 
for   five  cars   had   been    virtually   com- 


pleted for  $2  per  ton  when  the  buyer 
was  offered  the  same  grade  of  coal 
for  $1.95  and  bought  at  the  lower 
figure. 

The  announcement  of  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
not  even  considering  a  wage  reduction 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the 
Connellsville  region.  With  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  fixing  the  wage  scale 
for  the  region,  the  Gary  announcement 
ends  the  uncertainty  of  adjusted  wages 
and  places  independent  coal  and  coke 
operators  in  a  quandary. 

Their  claim  is  that  no  independent 
coal  can  be  produced  or  coke  manu- 
factured until  the  market  reaches  a 
point  equal  to  cost  of  production.  Two 
solutions  are  available.  One  is  an  in- 
creased market  price  and  the  o'ther  is 
I'educed  wages.  The  latter  is  now  re- 
moved from  the  lists  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  to  increase  the  mar- 
ket price.  It  would  appear  that  the 
only  thing  for  the  independent  opera- 
tors to  do  is  to  continue  their  present 
suspension  of  operations  and  wait  for 
the  demand  to  come. 


no  real  improvement  in  the  trade. 
Mine  prices  on  spot  coal  range  some- 
what as  follows:  Slack,  $1.75@$2.25; 
mine  run,  $2.25@$2.75;  i-in.  lump,  $3(5) 
$3.50;  14-in.  lump,  $3.25(a)$3.75;  domes- 
tic lump,  $3.75(a)$4.25. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Reflects  Better  Industrial 
Tone  —  Prices  Unclutnged  —  Lakes 
Activity. 

While  there  is  some  recovery  in  in- 
dustry and  reports  of  plants  resuming 
are  on  the  increase,  it  was  but  slightly 
reflected  in  coal  production  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  5.  Tonnage  produced 
was  estimated  at  307,000  tons  or  about 
47  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 

Railroads  continue  to  take  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  weekly  output.  How- 
ever, a  little  impi'ovement  is  being  felt 
in  industrial  demand  and  operators 
express  the  opinion  that  there  will  be 
a  gradual  betterment.  It  is  expected 
that  some  mines  will  resume  produc- 
tion within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  loading  of  some 
cargoes  at  lower  Lake  docks  during 
the  past  ten  days,  very  little  of  this 
toimage  has  come  out  of  the  No.  8 
field,  although  such  shipments  are  ex- 
iH'cted  to  be  increased  in  the  very  near 
I'uture.  This  coal  represents  shipments 
only  on  the  part  of  operators  having 
dock  interests  in  the  Northwest.  Some 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  get- 
ting boats,  many  of  which  expect  to 
go  into  drydock  for  repairs  before  the 
season  opens.  Aside  from  this,  many 
boats  are  unable  to  secure  berths  of 
sufficient  depth  to  carry  full  cargoes 
until  the  opening.  Lake  coal  that  is 
now  being  forwarded  to  the  docks 
serves  a  two-fold  purpose;  first,  that 
of  keeping  the  mines  going,  and  sec- 
ond, that  of  permitting  the  railroads 
to  transport  this  tonnage  before  facili- 
ties become  taxed  by  a  recuperated  in- 
dustry. 

While  there  have  been  reports  of 
some  contracting  on  Lake  coal  at  $3.50 
f.o.b.  mines,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
much  of  this  is  mere  rumor  and  that 
nothing  of  any  consequence  has  been 
done   up   to  this   time. 

The  market  remains  stationary,  with 


CENTRAL    PENNSYLVANIA 

Increased   Demand   Anticipated — Oper- 
ators Oppose  State  Coal  Tax  Bill. 

No  improvement  was  noted  in  the 
coal  situation  during  the  second  week 
of  February  and  production  is  likely  to 
fall  even  below  that  of  January.  Larger 
operations  are  running  from  two  to 
four  days  a  week  and  throughout  the 
field  many  loaded  cars  are  stored  await- 
ing orders  for  shipment.  In  the  Johns- 
town district,  the  state  employment 
service  reports  some  demand  for 
miners,  but  only  for  part  time.  The 
feeling  of  operators,  however,  is  that 
the  peak  of  the  depression  has  been 
passed,  and  they  are  preparing  for  an 
increased  production. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  will 
oppose  the  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  at  Harris- 
burg  to  impose  a  tax  on  coal.  They 
must  compete  with  the  untaxed  coal  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  tax  would  be 
an  unjust  imposition  on  one  of  the 
biggest  Pennsylvania  industries.  Oper- 
ators contend  that  they  are  already 
taxed  heavily  by  the  state  revenue  as 
corporations  and  the  coal  tax  would  not 
only  increase  their  burden  but  put  them 
out  of  the  class  with  other  untaxed 
states. 


FAIRMONT   AND   PANHANDLE 

Some  Removal  of  Contract  Shipments 
—Outlook  Slightly  Better  but  Not  Y'-f 
Reflected  in  Current  Markets. 

Fairmont 

Renewal  of  some  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia contract  shipments  reflected  an 
improved  industrial  condition.  Busi- 
ness even  picked  up  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  F,  although  spot  sales  were 
decidedly  few,  as  it  was  mostly  a  resto- 
ration of  suspended  contracts. 

Interest  is  centered  in  the  coming 
Lake  season.  Western  calls  were  slug- 
gish, the  bulk  of  the  output  going 
East.  Railroad  fuel  production  de- 
clined slightly  while  shipments  to  Tide 
were  well  maintained.  Some  distress 
coal  appeared  at  low  figures,  but  as  a 
rule  producers  refused  to  cultivate  the 
maiket. 

Northern  Panhandle 

More  numerous  inquiries  of  late  have 
afforded  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future. 
However,  very  little  new  business  has 
as  yet  been  negotiated. 

Vii*tually  all  commercial  contracts 
;.ro  under  suspension  or  vigorous  cur- 
tailment, including  rail  fuel  business. 
I'roducers  are  refusing  the  low  spot 
market  offers  and  the  output  has  de- 
clined to  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
normal.  Another  important  factor  in 
holding  back  production  is  the  general 
idleness  prevailing,  in  the  Wheeling 
manufacturing  distric. 
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Middle  Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE    FIELDS 

No  Markets,  Either  Domestic  or  Ex- 
port, Cuts  Productio^i — Rejections  and 
Accumulations  at  Tide — Contract  Or- 
ders Declining. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  production  was  greatly 
curtailed  during  the  week  ended  Feb. 
5.  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  producers  to  consign  coal  un- 
sold proved  a  costly  experiment  and 
I'esulted  in  a  discontinuance  of  such  a 
practice,  not,  however,  before  there  was 
a  large  tonnage  at  Tide,  much  too  large 
for   immediate   absorption. 

The  necessity  of  sacrificing  coal  at 
Tidewater  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
all  prices.  The  Western  market  was 
very  weak,  even  for  prepared  sizes 
and  screenings  were  not  easily  moved. 

Loadings  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  were  lighter  than  ever,  opera- 
tions being  limited  to  about  two  days. 
Many  mines  were  shut  down  entirely. 
Open-market  prices  were  no  incentive 
to  operators,  being  too  low  to  hold  any 
profit. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  mines  were  not  produc- 
ing more  than  60  per  cent,  total  losses 
aggregating  200,000  tons,  of  which  "no 
markets"  were  the  heaviest,  although 
poor  placements  hindered  some  mines. 

Early  in  the  week  the  N.  &  W. 
embargoed  all  Tidewater  shipments,  due 
to  an  accumulation  at  their  piers.  Re- 
sumption was  soon  permitted  but  for- 
eign demand  was  almost  entirely  lack- 
ing. 

Standard  spot  prices  were  unchanged, 
although  much  coal  was  sold  at  shaded 
figures,  due  to  rejections  and  consign- 


K     ments 


Reduced  railroad  purchases  and  con- 
tract shipments  curtailed  Tug  River 
production,  the  output  not  being  much 
in  excess  of  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 
However,  a  larger  percentage  of  poten- 
tial production  than  in  other  smokeless 
fields  was  still  being  loaded. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Production  Still  Declining — Railroad 
Fuel  Cut — Distress  Coal  Loivers  Spot 
Range. 

Kanawha 

Although  but  little  coal  changed 
hands  during  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary the  wide  range  of  $1.75@$3  on 
sales  closed  indicated  the  varying  at- 
tempts to  push  production.  Southern 
markets  for  domestic  at  $4  offered  a 
better  outlet  than  the  Western  price 
of  $3.75. 

Operations  were  maintained  about 
two  days  out  of  the  week.  Complete 
stagnation  of  export  demand  continued. 
Loadings  did  not  average  more  than 
15,000  tons  per  day. 


Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  output  continued  to  decline, 
while  the  supply  of  empties  grew 
larger.  The  bulk  of  orders  on  hand 
went  out  early  in  the  week  and  there- 
after mine  idleness  was  general.  Ex- 
tremely low  prices  ruled  the  few  spot 
sales  made. 

Contract  orders  were  light,  while  in- 
activity in  i-ailroad  and  Tide  mar- 
kets further  restricted  production.  In 
some  cases  spot  mine  run  was  moved 
at  less  than  $2. 

Mine  idleness  grew  in  the  William- 
son field  during  the  week  ended  Feb. 
5,  with  operations  placed  at  50  per  cent 
of  capacity.  All  markets  were  ap- 
parently well-stocked.  The  N.  &  W. 
cut  its  fuel  purchases  10  per  cent, 
which   materially  affected   the  output. 

Neither  strike  nor  labor  shortage 
losses  were  any  longer  factors  in  the 
total  loss  of  production.  Conditions  in 
the  field  were  quieter,  probably  because 
of  the  trial  under  way  at  Williamson. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Under  the  pressure  of  a  falling  mar- 
ket, production  took  another  down- 
ward turn.  Only  19  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity, or  47,000  tons  were  produced.  "No 
markets"  caused  a  loss  of  80  per  cent. 
Both  contract  and  spot  orders  were 
practically  nil. 

Virginia 

"No-market"  losses  were  the  heaviest 
of  any  time  in  the  last  three  years. 
Mines  running  standard  grades  were 
operated  about  four  days.  The  total 
production  was  estimated  at  about  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Smaller  mines 
were  generally  out  of  commission. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Prices  Fairly  Stable — Demand  Weak — 
Production  Sharply  Curtailed  —  Iiidus- 
trial  Situation  Unimproved. 

Practically  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  Middle  West  are  doing  their  level 
best  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
industrial  situation  is  showing  some 
signs  of  improvement.  An  impartial 
observer,  who  has  access  to  the  true 
situation,  finds  it  just  as  unsatisfactory 
as  before  Christmas.  A  number  of  fac- 
tories that  were  started  in  a  half- 
hearted way  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
have  reconsidered  the  matter  and  have 
closed  their  doors  once  more.  Very  lit- 
tle coal  is  moving  in  the  Middle  West 
for  industrial  purposes. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  uni- 
formly mild  and  unseasonable.  A  few 
weeks  of  this  under  ordinai'y  circum- 
stances, would  not  depress  the  market, 
but  when  a  mild  season  comes  on  top 
of  an  industrial  situation  like  we  are 
facing  at  the  present  time,  the  results 
are  very  unfortunate  for  those  engaged 
in  the  coal  business. 

Practically  all  of  the  retailers  in  the 
North  and  Middle  West  have  more  coal 


on  hand  than  they  want  and  still  more 
rolling  to  them  o'  '  ontract.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  North  t  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  mention.  This  territory  did  not  re- 
ceive its  full  share  of  coal,  in  some  re- 
.spects,  during  the  ummer  months  and 
it  was  confidently  considered  that  the 
Northwest  could  be  counted  upon  to 
absorb  a  large  tonnage  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  This,  however,  has 
proved  to  be  far  from  the  actual  case. 
The  farmers  in  the  Northwest  are  ship- 
ping their  grain  into  market  and  being 
paid  for  it,  but  they  are  not  getting 
anywhere  near  the  prices  for  it  that 
they  expected  to.  This  situation  is  true 
all  over  the  territory  and  while  the 
farmers  have  some  ready  cash  on  hand, 
they  are  very  careful,  indeed,  how  they 
spend  it  and  are  buying  only  in  a 
hand-to-mouth  manner. 

There  is  a  decided  drop  in  the  ton- 
nage produced.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  operators  in  the  Middle  West 
that  there  will  be  still  further  decreases 
in  production,  as  one  hears  of  more 
mines  closing  nearly  every  day.  Those 
mines  still  remaining  in  operation  are 
forced  to  meet  conditions  and  sell  their 
coal  at  an  actually  below  cost  figure. 
This  can,  perhaps,  keep  up  a  little  while 
longer,  but  not  indefinitely.  We,  there- 
fore, have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  in 
our  opinion  there  will  be  more  mines 
idle  before  the  spring  season  comes  in. 


DUQUOIN 

"No  Bills"  Accumulate — Prices  a  Trifle 
Softer — Contract  Interest  Shown. 

The  slump  has  reached  its  lowest 
point  in  the  belief  of  mine  operator? 
who  are  now  beginning  to  figure  on  con- 
tract prices  as  it  is  more  nearly  pos- 
sible to  see  a  few  months  ahead  of  the 
game  now  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Prices 
are  somewhat  steadier  although  very 
low  and  the  output  is  equalizing  itself 
with  the  demand.  ,  Some  few  plants 
are  re-opening,  while  others  are  remain- 
ing closed  until  a  more  opportune  time. 

With  mines  operating  on  an  average 
of  three  days  per  week  and  weather 
conditions  in  favor,  the  car  supply  is 
still  uncomplainable.  The  most  difficult 
proposition  the  roads  are  now  having 
is  handling  "no  bills." 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Mines  Operating  Two  or  Three  Days  a 
Week — Slightly  Stiffer  Price  on  Steam. 

Mines  are  maintaining  prices  very 
well,  all  things  considered,  and  are 
even  getting  a  slightly  better  price  for 
screenings.  The  best  demand  is  for 
lump,  with  some  little  demand  for 
mine  run. 

Ruling   quotations    this    weel^    ^how  r 
Lump.  $3.25(a)$3.50;  nut,  $2.'2'>^,?|2.50; 
mine  run,  $2.10@$2.50;  nut  and  slack. 
$1.40@$1.70;    pea    and    slack,    n.40(a 
S1.70. 

Nut  and  slack  is  slightly  up  over  last 
week's  quotations,  due  to  a  little  better 
demand  from  industrial  concerns  using 
fine  coal  in  automatic  stokers.  Railroad 
buying  continues  very  light,  with  some 
of  the  mines  still  down  which  ha\-e  been 
depending  on  this  class  of  business. 
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ALABAMA 

At  the  recent  semi-annual  session  of  the 
-state  Board  of  Examiners,  thirty-three  cer- 
.ificates  of  competency  were  granted  to 
aoulicants  as  first  class  mme  foremen. 
Eleven  received  certificates  to  hold  positions 
as  second  class  mine  foJ-emen  Jind  ten 
passed  the  examination  on  qualifications  as 
fire   bosses. 

R  H  Eggleston,  of  Birmingham,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Inland  Coal 
and  Iron  Co..  with  operations  at  Inland, 
Blount  County,  following  the  Alins  of  a 
petition  of  voluntary  bankruptcy  by  the 
corporation.  Liabilities  are  i'sted  at  ?111,- 
000,  with  estimated  assets  of  $53,95*5. 

The  securities  division  of  the  Alabama 
public  service  commission  has  authorized 
the  Shelby-Cahaba  Coal  Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, to  issue  $35,000  of  8  per  cent  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock   in   the  state. 


COLORADO 

FrotestinK   the   Calder   Federal   Coal   Act, 

Colorado  coal  men  are  demanding  of  the 
state's  congressional  delegation  opposition 
that  will  tend  to  kill  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  wires  to  Washington  are  be- 
ing kept  busy  with  a  storm  of  telegrams. 
Among  those  most  active  are:  The  Qakd^le 
Coal  Co.,  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.,  The 
Denver  Civic  &  Commercial  Association, 
Colorado  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association, 
and    many   others. 

The  Colorado  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, scheduled  to  mtot  in  annual  con- 
vention at  Fort  Collins  June  14-15-16,  has 
advanced  the  dates  to  May  16-17-18,  on  ac- 
count of  pending  congressional  legislation 
and  because  of  the  general  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  the  coal   industry. 


ILLINOIS 

The    .Sprlnirlleld    DlHtrict   Cpal   MlnlnK    Co. 

has  filed  notice  of  Increase  in  capital  from 
$100,00(1  to  $1,000,000  for  proposed  expan- 
sion. 

The  mlnerw  employed  at  Mine  No.  2 
of  the  Saline  County  Coal  Co.  near  Har- 
risburg.  have  been  ordered  to  clean  up 
their  coal  ii»  ttie  mine  is  to  close  down 
for  an  Indefliiitc  period.  About  240  men 
are   affected. 

The  new  mine  No.  4  of  the  Saline  Coun- 
ty Coal  Co..  recently  sunk  on  the  Saline 
and  Williamson  county  line,  is  nov  hoist- 
ing coal.  However,  the  Big  Four  h.'^s  not 
/et    completed    Its    switch    to    the    mine. 


INDIANA 

An  apt  IlluHtratlon  of  "blue  sky"  stock 
belling  was  given  at  Columbia  Citv  re- 
cently whv>n  a  number  of  Illinois  persons 
visited  the  placs  rikI  nsked  to  l)o  directed 
to  the  Merrlmnn  coiil  mine.  It  w.is  learnc  d 
that  e.ieh  of  them  liad  Invested  in  stock 
at  $500  a  share  In  a  corporatloi-  .supposed 
to  own  n  mine  In  Whitley  County  A  vear 
ago  a  yoimg  man  from  Terrc  "llaute"  ob- 
tained a  innnbor  of  lease.s  in  Washington 
township,  Whitley  County  and  started  to 
drill  for  coal  ^\^len  he  had  drilled  to  a 
sulIlcU-nt  depth  to  estal.ll.sh  ihr  fait  that 
there  was  no  coal  In  his  proi)o,tv  drilling 
WH.s  .stopped.  No  .stock  was  sold  by  him 
or  any  one  oonn.eted  with  th.'  proposition 
but  an  enterprising  salesman  heard  of  the 
abandoned  shaft  and  organized  a  com- 
pany. This  mine  l.s  pn  snnied  to  be  the 
one    In    which    Illinois   resld.-nts    Invested. 

A  million  dollar  comi)anv  has  been 
formed  at  Spurgeoti,  for  the  piirpoa*  of 
sinking  and  operatliii:  coal  niii  .-s  Th.< 
comiiany  w\]\  be  known  ns  th«>  Valrun 
Coal  Co.  The  directors  arc  1,  C  Jullin 
T.    W.    i;aklns   and    J.    II.    Ingleha--t     ''"""• 
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Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  in  Federal  court 
at  Indianapolis,  has  overruled  the  motion 
of  the  state  special  coal  and  food  commis- 
sion to  dismiss  the  suit  for  iniunction 
brought  by  E.  E.  Heller  &  Co.  Arrange- 
ments on  the  motion  to  dismiss  were 
heard  some  time  ago..  The  plaintiff  com- 
pany, retail  coal  dealers,  denies  the  right 
of  the  state  to  regulate  the  retail  coal 
business  by  the  methods  used  by  the  coal 
and  food  commission. 

The  coal  interests  of  John,  Stewart  and 
Edward  Shirkie  have  been  consolidated  in 
a  $1,000,000  corporation  at  Terre  Haute. 
The  company  will  be  known  as  the  Bickett- 
Shirkie  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  The  person- 
nel of  the  company  includes  John  Shirkie, 
president ;  Stewart  Shirkie,  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  Edward 
Shirkie,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors:  C.  A.  Bickett,  Chicago, 
second  vice-president ;  Bryan  C.  Tighe,  Chi- 
cago, director.  The  firm  now  has  a  con- 
solidation of  the  West  Clinton  Coal  Co., 
the  Busseron  Coal  Co.,  the  Bickett-Shirkie 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  Tighe  Coal  Co.  The 
mines  have  a  producing  capacity  of  5,000 
tons  a  day.  The  plan  of  consolidation  came 
as  an  effort  to  centralize  the  management 
of  the  coal  interests  of  the  company  giving 
a  better  organization  promoting  greater 
efficiency. 


Cincinnati.  The  People's  Co-operative  Coal 
Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  divided  into  30,000 
shares  of  stock  at  a  value  of  $10  per  share. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Peter  Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to 
$175,000. 

The  Bolinger  Coal  Co.,  Hazard,  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$90,000,  by  J.  N.  Bolinger,  J.  E.  Jones, 
W.  R.   Vance  and   Bert  Buell. 

The  Pittsburgh  Fuel  Co.  which  has 
the  b«st  river  coal  handling  plant  In 
Louisville,  is  now  putting  its  rail  coal 
handling  on  the  same  basis.  A  100-ton 
dumping  pit  is  being  installed,  and  a  lo- 
comotive crane,  which  will  lift  this  coal 
to  600  ton  hoppers.  The  James  Coal  Co. 
is  putting  in  a  $50,000  coal  handling  plant 
at  its  retail  coal  yard,  using  a  conveyor 
system  from  pit  to  hoppers.  The  St. 
Bernard  Mining  Co.  has  put  in  a  twenty- 
ton  truck  scale  at  its  Logan  Street  yards. 
The  Charles  Buddeke  Coal  Co.  is  planning 
to  put  in  power  equipment  for  handing 
at  its  Logan  Street  yard. 

The  Number  Four  Superior  Coal  Co.  will 
soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  tip- 
ple at  its  local  properties.  A  number  of 
new  mines  will  be  opened  at  an  early  date 
and   equipment  installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Colonel  Lloyd  G.  McCrum,  of  Somerset, 
who  is  associated  with  the  W.  H.  Brad- 
ford interests,  has  again  taken  over  the 
Brandenburg  Coal  Co.  at  Rockwood.  The 
former  lease  had  expired  on  Dec.  31,  1920. 
The  mines  will  be  operated  under  the  firm 
name  of  Ivy  Ridge  Coal  >tining  Co.  The 
new  lease  is  for  four  years.  The  mines 
have  been  closed  down  for  some  time  owing 
to  the  ending  of  the  lease  and  the  slump 
in  the  market  but  operations  will  be 
started   as   soon   as   conditions  warrant. 

Secretary  Charles  O'Neill  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Association 
has  returned  after  appearing  before  the 
senate  committee  in  Washington  which  is 
considering  the  Calder  bill.  Mr.  O'Neill 
told  the  committee  that  the  1916  cost  in  the 
district  for  mining' was  $1.14  as  compared 
with  $3.17  in  1920.  He  said  labor  in  1916 
was  92c.  a  ton  while  in  1920  it  was  $2.19 
while  supplies  went  from  10c.  a  ton  to  46c. 
and  overhead  charges  from  12c.  to  52c. 
Mr.  O'Neill  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  1920  statistics  from  the  district 
were  not  very  complete  because  of  a  gen- 
eral invitation  from  the  department  of 
justice  for  everybody  to  quit  collecting  cost 
statistics. 


OHIO 


The  Bellaire  Mining  Co.  with  holdings 
in  Adena,  has  elected  the  following  direc- 
tors and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
James  Stewart,  Pres.  and  Treas.,  Donald 
Ward,     Vice-Pres.,     and     A.     J.     Harbagh. 

At  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  Products  which  has 
offices  in  Columbus  and  a  number  of 
mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  a  five  per 
cent  dividend  was  declared.  Net  earnings 
for  the  year  were  $114,000.  The  same 
"•  corp.s  of  officers  were  re-elected.  S.  L. 
Chnmberlaine  is  president;  Robert  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  resident  manager,  and  F.  J. 
Shaffer,    secretary-treasurer. 

The  annuul  meetings  of  the  Maher  Col- 
llorioH  (  o.  and  Marcoll  Coal  Co.  were  held 
in  Hridf,'. Don  recently  and  the  following 
omco'.<f  Were  ro-xilected :  Maher  Collieries 
Co..  T.  K.  Maher,  pres.  ;  J.  C.  Heinleln, 
viee_i>i  csident  aiul  general  counsel:  K. 
O.  Perry,  sec'y.  and  J.  V.  Maher,  treas. 
Ihe  Marcoll  Coal  Co.,  John  A.  Maher. 
pres.  ;  J.  c.  Heinleln.  vice-president  and 
general  co\insel  ;  K.  G.  Perrv,  sec'y.  and 
•I.    V .  Mali<  I-.   treas. 

Prohalih-   (li,>  first   co-o|)eratlve  coal  com- 
pany   ever    organized    has    been    formed    in 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Robinson  &  Phillips  Coal  Co.  has  ac- 
quired about  1.500  acres  of  coal  property 
in  the  Flemington  district,  Taylor  County, 
and  plans  for  extensive  development  work. 
A  consideration  of  $750,000  was  given  for 
the  lands.  It  is  proposed  to  Install  equip- 
ment at  an   early  date. 

Indian  Creek  in  Monongalia  county  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  operations  of  the  newly 
organized  Fort  Grand  Coal  Co.,  of  Fair- 
mont, which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $80,- 
000.  Heavily  interested  in  this  company 
are  W.  D.  Reed,  S.  Mclntire,  J.  M.  Poling. 
W.  F.  McKan,  Bruce  Hite.  all  of  Fairmont ; 
F.  S.  Suttoth  of  Grafton.  W.  Va.  ;  W  F 
Hughes,   of  Morgantown.   W.   Va. 

The  Eight-Mile  Coal  Co.  just  organized 
expects  to  produce  coal  In  the  Kanawha 
field,  being  capitalized  at  $25,000  and  hav- 
ing oflJices  at  Charleston.  Active  in  organ- 
izing this  company  were  J.  R.  Cunning- 
ham, E.  H.  Jones,  C.  E.  Parks.  D.  P. 
Reid,  W.  W.  Venable  and  R.  E.  AVhItteker. 
all   of  Charleston.    W.    Va. 

Preliminary  plans  of   the   Barbour   I.^«l« 
Coal     Co.,    call    for    development     In    both 
Lewis  and  Barbour  Counties,  this  company 
being  capitalized  at  $200,000.     G.  i 
ces    are    to    be    maintained    at    CI  ^ 

Organizers  of  this  concern  inchui.  ■  .M. 
Barnes,  J.  D.  Stark,  of  Bridgeport.  W.  Va.  ; 
M  M.  Murphv,  M.  S.  Gaines  and  Karl  R 
Kyle  of  Clarksburg.   W.   Va. 

With  a  view  to  producing  coal  In  T'nion 
district  of  Barbour  County,  the  Bu*h-B*r 
t  oal  Co.,  has  been  organiied.  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $25,000.  Offices  of  the  com- 
pany temporarily  will  be  in  this  city. 
Priiiclpal  figures  in  the  new  »x>mp.Tny  are: 
W.  C.  Dunnington.  K.  L.  Winchell.  C.  J. 
Rathburn,  W.  L  Camden  and  H.  M.  Wenks. 
all   of  Mountain    Lake   Park.    Md. 

Coal  territory  In  Preston  County  will 
be  developed  by  the  newly  organized 
riensantdale  Coal  Co.  which  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  Those  behind  the  new 
company  are :  Nick  Pall,  Salvatore  Mas- 
seoli.  Domencio  Lepneol.  Angelo  Guarglia. 
John  Chaflnl.  Antonlu  Masseoli,  all  of  Mor- 
gantown. 

Charleston  captiallsts  h.ive  launched  the 
F«Tnwood  Coal  Co.  which  will  operate  in  the 
Kanawha  County  field,  this  concern  being 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  Active  stockholders 
in  this  concern  are  ;    C.  T.  Smith,  J.  D.  Wygol. 
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E.  W.  Lewis.  J.  E.  Lewis,  A.  B.  Atkinson, 
all  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  ;  W.  P.  Mankin 
of  Ashton.   W.   Va. 

Organization     of    the    Oakland    Coal    Co. 

with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  presages 
operations  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Fayette 
County.  For  the  time  being  this  company 
will  have  its  principal  otHce  in  Fairmont, 
local  people  as  follows  being  largely  in- 
terested in  the  new  concern :  J.  V.  Abbott. 
W.  F.  Foster,  Charles  Hodges,  J.  F.  Coll 
and   T.   E.   Johnson. 

The   New   EnKland  Fuel  &  TranHportation 

Co.  has  plans  under  way  for  the  opening 
of  coal  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair- 
mont, and  will  install  considerable  equip- 
ment   for    mining    and    operation. 

The      West      Virginia      Eagle      Coal      Co.. 

Bonoar,  has  plans  under  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  extensive  tract  of  coal 
property,  comprising  over  1,200  acres  of 
land.  Operating  machinery  will  bo  in- 
stalled at  an  early  date.  J.  R.  Charlton  is 
treasurer  and   manager. 

"file  toeegans  Eagle  Coal  Co.  is  planning 
for  the  rebuilding  of  its  tipple  and  power 
house,  recently  destroyed  by  Are,  with  loss 
estimated    at    close    to    $25,000. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1919  at 
the  instance  of  the  operators  of  McDowell 
County,   a  bill  was  introduced   in   the  West 


Association  Activities 


Logan  Coal  Operators'  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
held  in  Huntington  brought  to  the  front 
some  of  the  political  problems  with  which 
the  coal  industry  is  confronted  and  elicited 
a  warning  on  the  part  of  speakers  that 
unless  producers  took  a  more  active  part 
in  politics  for  the  public  good  the  picayune 
politicians  would  continue  to  suggest  legis- 
lation resulting  from  the  fit  of  hysteria 
from  which  incompetent  politicians  are 
suffering. 

A  large  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  field 
was  represented  at  the  meeting,  there  being 
between  75  and  100  operators  present.  The 
election  of  officers  for  the  annual  period 
resulted  as  follows: 

Walter  R.  Thurmond,  president ;  A.  R. 
Beisel,  R.  R.  Smith,  vice-presidents ;  John 
A.  Kelly,  secretary  ;  C.  W.  Jones,  treasurer. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee : 
George  M.  Jones,  A.  R.  Beisel,  W.  T.  Jones. 
J.   J.   Ross,  A.  J.  King  and  T.  F.  Downing. 

Acting  for  the  association,  J.  J.  Ross,  its 
president,  conveyed  to  the  representatives 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  protest  against  any 
resolution  for  the  investigation  of  the  non- 
union fields  of  West  Virginia  which  might 
be  in  contemplation  as  the  result  of  repre- 
sentations made  about  living  conditions, 
etc.,   as   being   uncalled   for   and    unfair. 

Information  was  conveyed  to  the  mem- 
bers that  the  extension  of  both  the  Vir- 
ginian and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  into  the 
Logan  coal  field  was  under  serious  con- 
templation and  that  probably  $50,000,000 
■would  be  expended  in  connection  with  such 
extensions  and  improvements,  it  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Virginian  to  build  a  branch 
from  Elmore  to  Gilbert  and  by  the  N.  &  W. 
to  build  a  branch  from  Dingess  to  Logan. 


Montana   Coal   Operators'  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
■was  held  in  Billings.  Officers  elected  were 
F.  W.  C.  Whyte,  Anaconda  president  ;  H. 
S.  Hopka.  Roundup,  vice  president ;  M.  F. 
Purcell,  Billings,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Board  members  chosen  ■were  C.  C.  Ander- 
sen, James  Needham,  R.  W.  Wilson  and  G. 
M.  Freeman. 


Operators'    Association    of    Williamson 

Field 

The  association  was  represented  by  a 
committee  of  three  in  a  hearing  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  West  Vir- 
ginia on  Feb.  9  on  the  question  of  an  in- 
crease in  rates  for  the  Kentucky  &  West 
Virginia  Power  Co..  which  supplies  power 
iO  some  of  the  mines  in  the  Thacker  region. 
The  company  is  asking  for  an  increase  of 
io  per  cent.  It  was  to  protest  against 
such  an  increase  that  the  following  com- 
mittee appeared  before  the  commis.sion:  A. 
B.  Rawn.  A.  F.  Leckie  and  N.  H.  Frank- 
lin. In  protesting  against  the  increase  the 
committee  set  up  the  argument  that  with 
prices  on  fuel  and  materials  going  down, 
tne  power  company's  application  should  be 
denied. 


Virginia  legislature  and  pas.^ed.  providing 
a  special  levy  for  the  fsiablisliment  of  a 
dental  clinic  for  the  children  of  the  county. 
Colonel  .lumeft  Elwood  .lonen  of  the  Poca- 
hontas Fuel  Co.  not  only  originated  the 
idea  but  for  a  time  personally  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  a  dental  clinic  for  the  children 
at  the  operations  of  his  company.  The 
idea  has  proved  so  successful  it  is  to  be 
tried  out  in  Mingo  Fayette  and  Marion 
counties,  bills  having  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  making  that  possible  if  they  are 
IJassed. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  Modern  mine  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Coal  Mines.  Ltd.,  Vancouver  Island,  still 
IS  non-productive.  It  is  understood  that 
some  form  of  company  reorganization  is 
in  progress  and  that  there  is  a  prosiiect 
that  not  only  will  the  mine  be  reopened 
but  extensive  development  of  the  company's 
island  holdings  will  be  inaugurated  in  the 
near  future.  Meanwhile  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  miners  in  the  Nanaimo  section 
out  of   employment. 

Stockholders  of  the  Old  Dominion  Coal 
Corporation  having  authorized  an  increase 
L'^A'^*'  capital  stock  of  the  company  from 
$100,000  to  $300,000,  the  secretary  of  state 
has    granted    the    necessary    sanction. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  a  lar^e  number  of 
oil-burning  veMels  plyine  in  and  out  of 
Vancouver  are  bei'   ■      '  ■       .,. 

«*rs  on   account  of  i 

there    will    be    a    '        <,..i.(     .,.-1 

man<l  for  coal  dun;  g  1  <l'1  In  thin  con- 
rw-ction  It  18  very  i-  -•  r  -r ir.;.'  to  note  just 
how     much    coal     v-  r<-d     at     Van- 

couver    and      Vanco  ,    .;,„,]     jj,      if,2o 

which   is  shown  as  fo.iows. 

Van  ouver  Vancouvsr  Id 

tons  tons 

January    4,.o0o  200 

February    6. .300  3  800 

March    200  200  ■ 

April    7,700  300 

May 7,600  4  300 

June     5.900  '100 

July   4.500  200 

August    4,800  200 

September    4,200  300 

October     7.300  900 

November     6.400  1100 

December     '4.200  "800 

Totals    •64,500  •12,500 

•Approximate. 

The    BrltUh    Colnmbia    foal    &    Land    Co 

has  purchased  the  holdings  of  the  Ca»Hiar 
<  <  al  Co.,  situated  on  the  Telkwa  River 
consisting  of  20.480  acres. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Imperial  Headlight  Projectors  and  Re- 
flectors. Crouse-Hinds  Co.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  Bulletin  304-A.  Pp.  15  ;  8  x  11  in.  ;  illus- 
trated.— Advertiser. 

Thomas     Meter     and     Calorimeter.       The 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Publications  875  and  876;  8J  x  11  in.; 
illustrated. — Advertiser. 

C.  H,  Electric  Space  Heaters.  The  Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Publication   880;  8J  x  11   in.;   illustrated. — 

Advertiser. 

Small  Capacity  Industrial  Oil  Circnit 
Breakers.  Type  FP-10.  General  Electric 
Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  Bulletin  47419A  ; 
8    x    11    in.  ;    illustrated. — Advertiser. 

Jeffrey  Mine  Fans.  The  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Catalog  280.  Pp.  71  ; 
7  J   X   11   in.  ;   illustrated. — Advertiser. 

Automatic     Station      Control     Equipment. 

General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Bulletin  47730.  Pp.  20  ;  8  x  11  in.;  illus- 
trated.— Advertiser. 

Wodack  Portable  Electric  Drills  and 
Grinders.  Wodack  Electric  Tool  Corpn., 
Chicago,  111.  Booklet,  pocket  size,  illus- 
trated. 


Obituary 


W.  C.  Reynolds,  aged  60,  mining  engi- 
neer, and  general  manager  of  the  David- 
son Coal  Co..  near  Point  Marion,  Pa.. 
died  Jan.  25  at  the  Mercy  hospital.  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Reynolds  had  long  been 
identified  with  the  coal  and  coke  business. 
He    resided    at    Connellsville. 

Morris  .\lbaugh,  general  manager  of  the 
Meeker  Run  Coal  Co..  of  NelsonviUe  died 
from  the  effects  of  sleeping  sickness  at  a 
hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently. 

William  Penn  Snyder,  aged  60.  iron  and 
steel  manufacturer,  and  coal  and  coke 
magnate,  died  receiuly.  Mr.  Snyder  was 
associated  with  many  of  the  essential  in- 
terests   of    Pittsburg. 

Edward  T.  Bent,  president  of  the  Oglesby 
Coal  Co  ,  and  former  president  of  the  Il- 
linois Coal  Operators'  association,  died  re- 
cently in  Chicago. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Perr>-  County  Coal 
Corporation,  the  I.  C.  C.  holds  that  the  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  Coulterville.  III., 
to  destinations  in  Missouri  on  the  Illinois 
Southern  and  Mississippi  River  and  Bonne 
Terre  Railways  violate  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause. 

A  reply  brief  has  been  filed  with  the  Utah 
Public    I'tilites   Commission    in   the   case   of 


the  Jeremy  Fuel  and  Grain  Co.  nnd  others 
against  the  Denver  »i  Rio  Grande  The  case 
has  to  do  with  coal  freight  rates  between 
Castlegate — an  important  coal  mining  dis- 
trict in  Utah— and  Salt  Lake  City  It  is 
stated  that  for  some  time  the  railroad  had 
charged  a  blanket  rate  on  coal  of  $1.60  a 
ton.  and  the  complaining  companies  «^eek 
to  obtain  the  difference  between  the  charges 
paid  and  that  which  they  feel  should  have 
been  paid. 

oJ'L^  complaint  to  the  L  C.  C.  the  Sloss 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  of  Birmingham. 
Ala .  attacks  the  double  increase  on  coal 
from  Alabama  mines  to  blast  furnaces  in 
Alabama,  due  to  misapplication  of  General 
Order   No.   28. 

The  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  complaint 
against  the  rate  of  $3.45  a  ton  on  coal 
from  Wheatcroft.  Ky.  to  Clinton.  Iowa,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unreasonable  be- 
cause of  a  rate  of  $1.95  via  another  route. 

The  Corona  Coal  Co.  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.  in  a  complaint  condemns  the  practice 
of  the  government  barge  service  in  making 
rates  on  rail  and  water  coal  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  the  same  as  all-rail 
rates  on  coal,  on  the  ground  that  it  dis- 
criminates against  coal. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)    Chamber   of    Commerce   the    I.    C.   C. 

finds  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  and  from  Chi- 
cago to  Cedar  Rapids  are  not  unreasonable, 
unjustly  discriminatorv,  or  undulv  preju- 
dicial, and  complaint  is  dismissed. 

Oral  arguments  in  the  following  coal 
cases  have  been  assigned  for  Washington 
by  the  I.  C.  C.  :  March  2.  Chicago  Coal  Mer- 
chttBts  Association  vs.  Director  General. 
March  11.  Gillespie  Coal  Co.  vs  I  T  S 
March  17.  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.  vs.  Sfis- 
souri   Pacific. 

In  the  case  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
vs.  the  Director  General,  the  Commission 
decides  that  the  rate  ot  bituminous  coal 
from  mines  near  Gray  and  Bell.  Pa.  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Uniontown.  D  C.  and 
Alexandria.  Va..  is  unreasonable. 

Th"-^  I.  C.  C.  in  a  decision  on  the  com- 
plamt  of  the  Little  Fork  Coal  Co.  holds 
that  the  rates  on  coal  from  m'nes  on  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  Ry.  south  of  Hitchins. 
Ky..  to  Cincinnati  and  other  destinations 
are  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  because 
they  exceed  rate.s  contemporaneouslv  main- 
tained from  the  eastern  Kentuckv  districts 
and  the  Kanawha  districts  in  'West  Vir- 
ginia. Reasonable  and  non-prejudical 
rates  are  prescribed  for  the  future. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Empress  Coal 
Co.  the  Commission  decides  that  th-  rates 
on  coal  from  Kmpress  mine.  Washington, 
to  Portland.  Ore.,  and  certain  other  Oregon 
points  are  unduly  prejudicial,  ind  pre- 
scribes a  reasonable  relationshiii  for  the 
future. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  Peerless  Coul  Co.  of 
Illinois,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  coal  from  points  on  th-^ 
Si>rin.fffield  Terminal  Ry  to  various  desti- 
nations be  held  reasonable. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June 
1  proposed  switching  charge  of  35c.  per 
ton  for  switching  coal  from  poin:s  of  con- 
nection with  the  Chesapeake  West.«rn  R.v. 
to   private   sidings   on    ihe    Valley    Kailrond 
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Co.,  and  also  to  connection  with  the  South- 
ern  Ry. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until 
April  2  the  proposed  cancellation  of  ooint 
through  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
mines  on  the  Minneapolis  &  ^^.-^"X^f-^- 
in  Illinois  to  destinations  m  Michigan 
and  Alexis,  Ohio. 

In  th'e  complaint  of  the  Foster  I^«mber 
Co  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
Uie'  rates  on  soft  coal  from  Walsenburg, 
Col.,  to  Billings,  Okla.,  are  ^unreasonably. 

The  I  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  pro- 
posed increased  rates  on  coal  froni  Pomts 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  «•«•  i" 
eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  south- 
western Virginia  to  points  in  central  terri- 
tory are  justified  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  certain  inter- 
mediate points,  to  Jeffersonville  and  New 
Albany,    Ind.    and    to    certain   other   points. 

The  commission  has  assigned  for  oral 
argument  Feb.  24  the  case  of  the  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association  vs.  tne 
L.   and   N.   R.R. 


Recent  Patents 


Mine-Car  Wheel.  Peter  Taylor  Otturnwa. 
Iowa  1,360,816.  Nov.  30,  1920.  Filed  April 
15,    1920.      Serial    No.    374,052. 

Coke-Oven  Door  .Machine.  Louis  A.  San- 
ford  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  American 
Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1,361,186. 
Dec  7.  1920.  Filed  Feb.  2,  1920.  Serial 
No.    355,817. 

Door-Operatinjc  Device  for  Self-Dumping 
Mine  Cars.  Archibald  Cross.  Bicknell,  Ind., 
assignor  to  Allen  &  Garcia  Co.,  Chicago, 
111,  1,361,230.     Dec.  7,  1920.     Filed  May  28, 

1919.  Serial   No.   300,376. 

LoadiiiK  -Machine.  O.  Wilkins  and  Wm. 
E  Moody  Columbus,  Ohio,  assignors  to 
James  K.  .Jones,  Switchback,  W.  Va..  1,361,- 
053.  Dec.  7,  1920.  Filed  June  16,  1919. 
Serial  No.  304,478. 

CoaI-I..»a(liiiK  Device.  Richard  T.  Mc- 
Keen  Chicago,  111..  1,362,716.  Dec.  21,  1920. 
Filed'  Aug.    8,    1919.     Serial  No    318,172. 

Coal-I..ouilinB  Machine.  Norton  A.  New- 
dick.    Columbus,    Ohio,    1,362,889.     Dec.    21, 

1920.  Filed     May     10,     1916.       Serial     No. 
96,723. 

Mine-Car  Cajrer.  James  A.  Nolan.  Bow- 
erslon.  Ohio.  1,362,598.  Dec.  21,  1920. 
Filed  Sept.   1,   1920.    Serial  No.  407,459. 

Coal  I>orr.v.  Tjoui.s  Wilputte.  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  V.,  1,362,977.  Dec.  21,  1920. 
Filed  Jviii.   20,   1919.    Serial  No.  272.033. 

Coal-llandlinic  Plant.  C.  P.  Wilson.  Chi- 
cago, III.,  as.siprnor  to  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.,  Chicago.  111..  1,363,029.  Doc.  21.  1920. 
Filed    May    21.    1918.     Serial    N ).    235,783. 

(IT.  S.  Patent  Specifications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Patent  Odlce.  Washington, 
D.   C.   at   lOe.   each.) 


Personals 


ChnrtrH  K,  Maurer,  formerly  president 
of  the  (tlons  Uiin  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
spending  the  winter  months  at  Sea  Breeze. 
Fla. 

ThoH.  K.  Mtther,  president  of  the  Maher 
Collerle.s  (^o.,  Clrveland.  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators"  .Association,  left  on  Feb. 
1  for  a  pleasim-  trip  to  Canal  Zone, 
I'anama, 

Att»rnp.v  J.  r,  llehili-hi.  Bridgeport,  vico- 
preHidrnl  and  general  roun.sel  of  the  Maher 
CollerleH  Co.  and  the  Miirooll  Coal  Co  was 
the  >:iiesi  of  honor  at  the  annual  baiii.uet 
of  the  liehnont  County  Bar  .Association  :ield 
lit  MarliuH  Ferry.  Mr.  Ileinlein  has  bften 
actively  mtere.Mted  in  tlie  mining  industry 
of  oa.stern  Ohio  for  ninny  years. 

ChnrlPK  N.  Mortimer,  of  Pottsville  who 
wa.s  euKineer  hi  eharge  of  the  Blackwood 
eol  ier.y  up  to  the  time  of  its  suspension, 
ami  who  has  since  l.e.>n  a  consult  ing  engi- 
neer for  the  L.liJKli  V.illev  Co.il  Co  has 
lieen  apiiolnted  chief  mining  engineer  for 
UmA  *-;;'"1'''".v.  with  headquarters  in 
\\  llkeB-ltHrre, 

Kdwnrri  S.  Brooks,  of  Denver,  has  been 
',.''*'!«''  .V'  ,"V',  P'esldency  of  the  Union 
I'aeitlc  (  oiil  Co.,  with  offlc  s  at  Omaha 
according   to  a   recent   announcement. 

.„\  TS^V.  '^■'■''""'"  among  ibe  coal  tr.ndc  of 
Philadelpi  a  Wiis  4.  .M.  MucDonald.  of  the 
MacDonuld    Coal    Co..    Cincinnati 


John  McKay  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintjendent  of  the  Connellsville 
Basin  Coke  Co.  with  headquarters  at 
Morgantown.  He  was,  during  the  war,  con- 
nected with  the  district  representative  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  at  Fairmont. 

R.  R.  McFall,  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Fuel  Co.  with  headquarters  in 
Morgantown,  was  a  visitor  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
recently. 

Everhart  Bierer,  general  manager  of  the 
Preston  County  Coke  Co.,  has  left  Morgan- 
town  for  a  trip  to  Colorado. 

J.  S.  Fiedler,  of  Morgantown,  head  of 
the  Fiedler-Davis  Fuel  Co.,  is  in  Florida 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Colonel  Thomas  F.  Downing,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Monitor  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  with 
headquarters  at  Huntington,  has  been  able 
to  return  home  after  having  undergone 
treatment  at   a   Huntington  hospital. 

The  new  district  manager  of  the  Hunt- 
ington office  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 
is  H.  R.  Freeman,  the  appointment  to  be 
effective   from   Feb.    1. 

Until  the  successor  of  the  late  N.  J. 
Wood,  president  of  the  Central  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Co.,  is  elected,  H.  C.  Rogers, 
closely  associated  in  business  with  Mr. 
Wood,  is  acting  as  president  of  the  company. 

Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  honored  Daniel  Whitney, 
of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  as  chairman  of 
the  transportation  committee.  His  many 
years  in  the  coal  trade  have  peculiarly  fitted 
Mr.  Whitney  for  this  work,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  is  another  coal  man, 
Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  the  Geo.  B.  Newton 
Coal  Co. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  New  York  market 
was  C.  E.  Dodd,  of  the  Dodd-Shaw  Fuel 
Co.  of  Morgantown,  coal  brokers. 

R.  S.  Townsend,  of  the  E.  B.  Townsend 
Coal  Co.,  Boston,  stopped  off  in  Phila- 
delphia recently.  Mr.  Townsend  was  on  his 
way  to  Bermuda  for  the  balance  of  the 
winter,  where  he  hopes  to  forget  the 
troubles  of   the   coal  man   for  a  while. 

P.  C.  Madeira,  president  of  the  Madeira- 
Hill  Co.,  North  American  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, is  another  prominent  coal  man  to 
seek  the  southern  clime  for  a  brief  season. 
Mr.  Madeira  is  spending  the  time  among 
the  coast  resorts  of  Florida. 

Colonel  Daniel  B.  Went/.,  head  of  the 
various  Wentz  coal  interests,  recently  left 
for  an  extended  trip  to  India  and  Africa.  He 
expects  to  be  gone  about  three  months,  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  trip  is  to  indulge 
in  some  big  game  hunting  in  Africa. 

W.  W.  Odell,  who  has  been  conducting 
fuels  carbonization  investigation  at  the 
Urbana  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Wash- 
ington offices  where  he  will  assist  O.  P. 
Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
lignite  carbonization  studies  of  the 
Bureau. 

Ivyle  D.  Flavel,  formerly  with  the  Para- 
dise Coal  &  Coke  Co..  and  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  offices  of  the  Jewel  Coal  it 
Mining  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant-superintendent  and  will 
have  under  his  control  two  mines  at 
Duquoin  now  operated  by  the  company. 
Ray  S.  Liinzee  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Duquoin   offices. 

G'.  W  Santall.  superintendent  of  the 
Crossland  Mine  of  the  H.  C,  Frick  Coke 
Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  Colonial  No.    4   of  the   same  company. 

W.  A.  Dunkley,  who  has  been  a  gas  en- 
gineer on  the  staff  of  the  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
will  be  acting  in  charge  of  the  Urbana 
Station  of  the  Bureau.  Mr.  Dunkley  will 
continue  there  to  work  on  fuels  processing 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  for 
some    years    past, 

John   Deering  has  severed   his  connection 
with   (he  Chesapeake   &  Ohio  at   Logan,   W. 
\"a..    to    l)ocoHie    a    field    representative    of 
Jcwett,    Bigelow   and    Brooks  of   Cincinnati. 

-Announcement  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  .Arthur  C.  Fre.v.  of  Fairmont,  as 
manager  of  the  Monongah  Co..  succeeding 
his  fatliv^r,  G.  A.  Frey,  who  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death  recently  had  been  the 
company's  manager. 

1.1.  -\.  Jraust,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  bo<<ii  in  charge  of  the  fieight  busine.-^.s 
of  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  RR.  at 
Sabratiiii  has  resigned  to  become  secretary 
and  iitasurer  of  the  Lc  Mar  Coal  Co.  of 
Morgantown,   W.   Va. 


B.  C.  Tucker,  pi'esident  of  the  Brilliant 
and  Jean  Coal  Mining  Companies,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  left  on  Jan.  15  for  Los  Angeles 
and  southern  California  where  he  will  so- 
journ for  six   weeliP. 

F.  A.  Elmore  who  has  represented  the 
Houston  Coal  Co.  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  western  manager  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office.  Robert  W.  Gruesser 
will  succeed  Mr.  Elmore  in  the  Indiana  and 
Ohio  territory. 

Frank  O.  Sandstrom,  former  traffic 
manager  of  the  Denver  Union_Stock  Yards, 
is  the  new  secretary  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  Denver.  George  Williams,  who  was  to 
have  succeeded  John  G.  Kerr,  resigned,  did 
not  enter  upon  his  new  duties  for  the 
reason  that  he  accepted  the  place  as  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Rio  Grande  R.R., 
in  Denver.  The  vacancy  was  caused 
through  the  death  of  William  Lampton. 
Mr.  Sandstrom  in  former  years  was  travel- 
ing freight  agent  for  the  Colorado  & 
Southern. 


Industrial  News 


Pottsville,  Pa. — The  Coal  Washing  Elquip- 
ment  Co.  has  been  formed  to  conduct  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  James  ma- 
chinery for  use  in  the  coal  industry,  which 
equipment  heretofore  has  been  sold  by 
James  Ore  Concentrator  Co.  The  products 
of, the  company  include  the  James  Auto- 
ma'tic  Balanced  Jig  and  James  Coal  Table. 
Noel  Cunningham.  H.  A.  Riley  and  H.  O. 
Knapp  are  the  leading  officials. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — J.  Ray  Quinn.  recently 
appointed  Eastern  manager  for  Daniel 
Howard  &  Co.,  Clarkesburg.  W.  Va..  coal 
operators,  has  established  headquarters  in 
the   Land   Title   BIdg. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — The  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Co.  with  general  offices  in  New  York 
Citj',  announces  the  opening  of  their  office  at 
382-388  Union  Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh. 
John  R.  LeVally,  formerly  sales  engineer  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  company,  has  been 
appointed    district    manager. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Eyre  Fuel  Co..  of 
New  York  City,  announces  the  opening  of 
an  office  at  1103  Widener  Building.  It  has 
appointed  George  J.   Schonter  as   manager. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — The  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co. 
has  sold  or  leased  its  entire  properties  to 
Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation.  The  entire 
business  will  be  carried  on  b>-  Bethlehem 
Mines  Corporation,  which  has  taken  over 
and  will  perform  all  contracts,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  all  outstanding  obligations. 
All  checks  for  accounts  due  Penn-Mary 
Coal  Co.  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation,  and  mailed 
to  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

New  Orleans.  I.a. — The  .Austin  ]\f  ■'-;"  ry 
Corporation    of    Louisiana.    Inc..  s 

its    incorijoratioii    as    sole    distril'-  ^r 

Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, of  the  products  of  the  .Austin  Ma- 
chinery Corporation,  manufacturers  of  con- 
tractors'  equipment. 


Coming  Meetinfjs 


Xew    England    Coal    Dealer*    .4i«i»ecl«tlon 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  M:»n'h  23  and 
24  at  Boston.  Mass.  President.  W  A. 
Clark,   Boston,    .Mass. 

The     .American      Soclet.v      of      Mrrlianlral 

Engineers  will  hold  its  spring •  •    '^    y 

23     2  4     25    and    26    at    the    C-  1. 

Chicago.    III.      Secretary.    Ca!....  .  .e. 

29    West  39th  St.,  New  \ork  City. 

Xorthwestern  Pennsylvania  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing Tue><dav.  March  1,  at  the  Old  Colony 
Club.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary,  T.  E.  Dle- 
fenderfer.   Butler.   Pa. 

The  Rockv  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  winter  meeting 
Feb  ''5  and  26  at  the  .Albany  Hotel.  Denver. 
Col.'  Secretary.  F,  W.  ANHiiteside  307  Ernest 
&  Crammer   iuiilding.  Denver 

National  Clianihrr  of  Commerce  will  liold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  April  27.  28  and  29. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Slinlng  and  Metal- 
lurgv  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
•>  3"and  4.  1921.  at  Ottawa.  Ontario.  Can- 
ada Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Mackeniie, 
Montreal.    Quebec.    C-nada. 
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Protection  and  Politics 

THOSE  in  Congress  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
coal  industry  at  heart  have  been  asleep  on  the  job. 
The  new  emergency  tariff  bill,  said  to  be  at  once  the 
pest  and  pet  of  stand-pat  Republicans,  should  contain 
protection  for  the  coal  industry.  We  suggest  at  least 
$5  a  ton  as  the  proper  tariff  on  coal  imports  necessary 
to  put  this  industry  on  a  parity  with  field  corn  and 
hens'  eggs.  How  anyone  could  have  overlooked  this 
crowning  climax  to  the  season's  farce  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  Maybe  the  votes  of  those  who  mine 
coal  are  not  among  those  sought. 


Where  Coal  Mining  is  Booming 

GERMANY'S  obligation  under  the  Spa  treaty  to  sup- 
ply 2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  to  France,  Italy 
and  other  European  countries  requires  overtime  opera- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  collieries  two  days  each  week.  While 
the  coal  industry  of  German^y  thus  is  being  run  under 
forced  draft,  the  pits  in  Great  Britain  and  the  mines 
in  the  United  States  are  hobbling  along  on  half  time. 
The  Economic  Council  advising  the  French  Government 
with  regard  to  external  trade  reports  that,  in  view  of 
the  gradual  improvement  in  the  home  supplies  and  the 
large  deliveries  from  Germany  under  the  treaty,  France 
can  see  her  way  to  dispensing  with  British  and  Ameri- 
can coal  at  an  early  date.  It  is  asserted  that  the  re- 
serves at  present  are  high  enough  to  make  France 
secure  against  very  high  prices  for  at  least  two  years, 
by  which  time  the  domestic  output  will  have  increased 
considerably. 

Deliveries  to  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  from  the 
Armistice  to  October,  1920,  are  reported  as  exceeding 
13,000,000  tons,  and  by  this  time  have  exceeded  20,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  Gerrnan  coal. 

Germany  is  making  a  great  fuss  about  the  burden  of 
the  Spa  agreement — the  tenor  of  the  news  from  that 
country  is  well  expressed  in  our  foreign  correspondence 
{Coal  Age,  Feb.  10,  p.  279),  but  if  having  a  market  for 
more  than  can  be  produced  is  hardship,  producers  here 
and  in  Great  Britain  would  willingly  take  their  share 
today. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Miners'  International 
Federation,  sitting  recently  in  London,  with  delegates 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
had  a  practical  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  several  countries.  It  is  stated  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  Germany,  the  reports  were  of  ex- 
ceedingly gloomy  character.  Trade  depression  is  gen- 
eral, short  time  is  common,  stocks  are  being  accumu- 
lated everywhere  except  in  Germany. 

Forced  on  Germany  as  a  part  of  the  reparation 
program,  the  Spa  agreement  on  coal  deliveries  is  thus 
seen  to  have  become  a  boomerang,  maintaining  mining 
activity  at  a  high  rate  in  Germany  while  business  lags 


elsewhere.  Prosperity  follows  on  production  and,  in 
turn,  production  depends  on  having  an  outlet  and 
market  for  the  product.  Economists,  especially  those 
from  this  side  of  the  water,  have  pointed  out  from  the 
beginning  of  the  peace  negotiations  the  fallacy  of  en- 
deavoring to  make  Germany  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  by 
forcing  her  industry  and  increasing  her  exports  at  the 
expense  of  the  trade  of  the  Allies. 

Recent  developments  showing  the  working  of  such  a 
scheme  in  the  case  of  coal  give  point  to  the  theory  thsrt 
the  losers  in  the  war  can  be  winners  in  the  end  only  if 
compelled  by  industry  and  thrift  to  pay  any  large  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  conflict.  France,  of  course,  will 
pay  for  the  coal  that  comes  from  Germany,  although  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  rate.  The  Germans 
are  reported  to  expect  50  gold  marks  per  ton  (about  $12 
at  normal  exchange). 


Danger  of  Deferring  Payment  to  Roads 

FOR  several  months  the  railroads  have  been  short  of 
cash  with  which  to  meet  current  obligations.  Some 
are  reported  as  being  in  the  precarious  position  of  not 
having  sufficient  incoming  receipts  to  meet  payrolls. 
Coal  has  not  been  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  coal  industry  is  now  helping  finance 
the  roads,  according  to  one  authority,  to  the  tune  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day.  No  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
coal  bills  is  involved,  merely  the  lack  of  cash.  This  has 
been  true  for  several  months,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  railroads  now  owe  more  than  $120,000,000  for 
coal.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  meeting 
these  bills  until  Congress  authorizes  partial  payments 
under  the  guaranty  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920. 

The  matter  of  authorizing  and  directing  these  pay- 
ments by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
before  Congress  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  but  the 
exigencies  of  fake  "emergency  tariff"  legislation  to  win 
farmer  votes  has  so  occupied  the  time  and  attentipn  of 
our  national  legislators  that  they  have  passed  up  con- 
sideration of  this  essential  measure. 

There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  coal  industry  can- 
not carry  the  burden  of  financing  the  fuel  expenses  of 
the  railroads.  Banks  must  next  be  called  upon  to  carry 
the  load,  but  the  banks  are  already  helping  the  roads. 
It  was  demonstrated  during  the  coal  miners'  strike  of 
1919  that  the  coal  industry  can  '"live  off  its  fat"  for  a 
long  time,  when  coal  by  millions  of  tons  was  diverted 
to  the  four  winds  and  payment  deferred  for  months. 
Some  solution  must  be  reached  before  the  point  is 
reached  where  the  operators  supplying  railroad  fuel 
become  insolvent,  unable  to  meet  their  payrolls.  The 
next  step  would  be  confiscation  by  the  railroads  of  com- 
mercial shipments,  for  they  must  have  coal  to  operate. 
The  only  practicable  solution  is  to  give  the  railroads  the 
money  that  is  their  due. 
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An  Economic  Problem 

IT  IS  REFRESHING  to  turn  from  a  discussion  of  the 
coal  question  by  politicians  to  a  statement  of  "The 
Fuel  Problem,"  by  Arthur  D.  Little  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  February.  Dr.  Little  is  a  chemical  engi- 
neer who  has  gained  an  international  reputation  in 
applying  science  to  industry.  Contemplating  the  situa- 
tion as  regards  coal  and  other  national  resources  into 
which  opportunist  development  has  brought  us,  he  con- 
cludes that  most  of  the  wastes,  delays  and  difficulties 
that  characterize  the  situation  are  due  simply  to  lack 
of  national  planning  and  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  co-ordination  in  industry.  He  says  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  now  as  well  as  that  of  last 
year,  is  due  to  the  converging  influence  of  many  factors. 
He  appraises  these  factors  and  save  that  he  stresses 
labor  shortage  at  the  bituminous  coal  mines — where 
that  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  fact — Dr.  Little  has  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  the  malady. 

It  is  to  his  remedies  that  we  therefore  turn  with 
interest,  not  only  because  of  the  prestige  of  the  author 
but  because  of  the  character  of  the  reading  public 
reached  by  his  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Point- 
ing out  "the  shocking  proportion  of  the  values  in  our 
fuel  now  lost  through  preventable  wastes"  he  predicts 
a  forced  return  to  coal  gas  and  forecasts  an  impending 
revolution  in  our  use  of  fuel  which  he  thinks  will  in- 
volve not  only  gas  but  powdered  coal  and  colloidal  fuel. 
Ultimate  electrification  of  transportation  and  industry, 
he  believes,  is  an  obvious  necessity  of  the  situation,  and 
he  cites  the  concept  of  the  super-power  survey  as  one 
of  the  great  steps  in  this  direction. 

Popular  realization  of  the  fact  that  our  coal  prob- 
lem is  economical  and  technologic  and  not  political  is 
helped  by  such  discussion.    We  would  welcome  more. 


Not  New  but  Better  Methods 

CO-OPERATIVE  engineering  effort  in  the  study  and 
solution  of  problems  of  industry  is  the  big  task 
set  for  the  engineers  of  this  country  by  Herbert  Hoover, 
president  of  the  American  Engineering  Council.  Waste 
in  production  is  measured  by  unemployment,  strikes, 
losses  in  labor  turnover  and  individual  inefficiency,  and 
beyond  these,  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  in  his  address 
to  the  council  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  are  poor 
co-ordination  of  great  indastries,  failures  in  trans- 
portation, coal  and  power,  and  lack  of  standardization. 

Comparing  present  industrial  operation,  at  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  capacity,  with  1918,  when,  with  20 
per  cent  of  man  power  withdrawn,  production  was  20 
per  cent  greater  than  today,  he  said  that  while  no  one 
will  suppose  that  it  is  ever  possible  to  bring  national 
productivity  up  to  full  100  per  cent,  the  whole  basis 
of  national  progress,  of  an  increased  standard  of  living, 
of  bettor  human  relations,  indeed,  of  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  dei)ends  upon  continuous  improvement 
in  productivity.  Elimination  of  waste,  he  says,  offers 
a  greater  field  for  increasing  the  standards  of  living 
than  basic  invention. 

The  great  waste  of  intermittent  employment  in  cer- 
tain industries,  biluminous  coal  being  selected  as  a 
striking  example — industries  now  operating  on  un- 
necessarily wide  seasonal  fluctuations — is  cited  as  one 
of  the  important  questions  the  engineers  are  going  to 
study,  and  Mr.  Hoover  very  properly  states  that  no 
engineering    report    is   worth    the   jiaper   it    is   written 


upon  without  constructive  suggestions  for  remedies. 
He  says  that  the  bituminous-coal  industry  today  is  one 
of  our  worst  functioning  industries. 

The  mines  are  operating  seasonally  and  erratically. 
They  proceed  from  gluts  to  famine,  from  profiteering 
to  bankruptcy.  There  is  30  per  cent  more  equipment 
and  men  engaged  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  stabilized  to  continu- 
ous operation.  Storage  and  railway  differentials  are 
the  two  principal  directions  in  which  the  remedy  lies, 
according  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  he  contends  that  through 
constructive  action  an  army  of  men  can  be  released  from 
the  bituminous-coal  industry  to  convert  some  luxury  into 
necessity  of  tomorrow,  without  any  control  of  prices  or 
profits,  but  with  the  producer  and  consumer  of  coal 
placed  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  todaj\  He  puts  relief 
for  the  worker  from  intermittent  employment  and  un- 
employment above  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

Strikingly  Hoover  says  there  is  no  limit  to  consump- 
tion except  the  total  capacity  to  produce,  provided  the 
surplus  of  productive  power  is  constantly  shifted  to 
new  articles  from  those  that  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point  of  demand.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  the 
productive  capacity  wasted  today  is  sufficient  to  improve 
the  housing  conditions  of  our  entire  people  to  the  level 
that  perhaps  only  fifty  per  cent  of  them  enjoy,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  encroach  upon  our  established  neces- 
sities. The  direct  application  to  the  coal  industry  of 
this  would  mean  that  whereas  this  industry  is  carrying 
about  750,000  men  on  its  payrolls,  but  could  by  continu- 
ous operation,  satisfy  the  demand  with  600,000  men  or 
less,  the  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  direct  the  forces  of 
production  and  distribution  so  as  to  eliminate  the  lost 
motion  and  then  to  depend  upon  the  normal  processes 
of  business  and  human  desires  to  absorb  the  superfluous 
labor.  Certainly  a  better  program  than  decreasing  the 
workday  from  eight  to  six  hours,  which  is  labor's 
shortsighted  but  announced  solution. 

So  broad  and  deep  is  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
so  well  laid  is  the  foundation  of  his  plan  and  so  potent 
is  the  force  of  engineering  genius  he  has  enlisted  in 
the  cause  that  results  are  certain. 

The  coal  industry — both  bituminous  and  anthracite, 
and  producers  and  distributors — must  by  this  time  real- 
ize that  in  the  public  mind  there  is  a  coal  question,  and 
that  question  must  be  answered.  There  is  as  much 
misdirected,  loose  thinking  about  coal  as  there  is  about 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  Among  the  engineers 
who  are  called  upon  to  work  with  the  Engineering 
Council  in  its  study  of  waste  in  industry  as  applied  to 
bituminous  coal  none  is  better  qualified  than  the  engi- 
neers within  the  industry.  Electrical,  civil,  mechanical 
and  chemical  as  well  as  mining  encfineers,  they  have  no 
common  meeting  ground  save  this  new  medium  except 
as  their  work  and  ideas  find  expression  in  their  respec- 
tive individual  national  engineering  societies,  where 
coal  is  but  one  of  the  many  subjects  considered.  It  is 
strictly  up  to  each  of  these  engineers  to  contribute  his 
ideas. 


Our  attention  has  been  nniECTEn  by  Mr.  Mack. 
Comptroller  of  Woston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  the  fact  that 
in  our  issue  of  Feb.  o.  1921,  p.  236,  the  title  on  a  news  item 
from  Washinjrton  represented  Frarcis  Walker,  economist 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  having  said  that 
anthracite  "profits"  are  89c.  per  ton,  whereas  Mr.  Walker 
said  that  the  "marciTi"  between  the  cost  and  sales  realiza- 
tion was  that  amciit. 


BATHHOUSE  AT  MAXWELL  MINE  OF  H.  C.   FRICK  C  OKE  CO. ;  MOST  RECENT  OF  THE  MANY  BUILDINGS 

OF  THIS  KIND  IT   HAS   CONSTRUCTED 

What  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Go's.  Experience  Sho^vs 
To  Be  the  Best  Type  of  Bathhouse 

Illustrated  by  Type  of  Building  Erected  at  Maxwell — Clothes  Are 
Hoisted  Into  Bottomless  Lockerettes  Keeping  Clothes  Apart — Water 
Kept  Thermostatically  at  110  Deg.  F. — Separation  of  Rooms  Prevents 
Splashing  of  Water  on  Men  Dressing — No  Locks  Used  on  Clothes  Chains 

By  D.  J.  Baker 


Wilkinsbmg,  Py. 


FOR  the  last  six  years  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, has  consistently  followed  out  a  program 
leading  up  to  the  construction  of  bathhouses  at  all  its 
important  mines.  It  has  not,  however,  plunged  into 
the  matter  headlong,  but  has  proceeded  about  it  in 
a  way  that  may  well  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  other 
large  corporations  whose  mines  are  not  already  equipped 
with  such  facilities. 

Bathhouses  can  be  designed  in  a  somewhat  more 
methodical  way  than  mining  plants.  When  larger  pro- 
duction is  needed  and  a  plant  has  to  be  built,  the 
engineer  must  venture  a  decision  based  on  previous 
experimentation  and  long  years  of  thought.  Usually  he 
cannot  wait  until  he  has  tested  out  some  new  arrange- 
ment or  device.  He  must  build  the  structures  at  once 
with  the  information  available.  When  constructing  a 
bathhouse  he  frequently  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
wait  till  he  has  seen  the  effect  of  certain  changes  he 
has  introduced  in  one  of  the  buildings  which  at  an 
earlier  date  his  program  of  construction  has  called  on 
him  to  build,  and  from  this  earlier  structure  and  its 
operation  he  can  draw  ideas  for  the  next  building  on 
the  list.  This  method  has  been  followed  by  the  Frick 
company. 
The  building  of  bathhouses  is  not  merely  a  mechan- 


ical problem  to  be  determined  solely  by  known  laws  of 
mechanics,  physics  or  machine  design.  To  fit  the  build- 
ing to  the  men  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  employees 
and  their  preferences,  about  which  there  is  less  certaiuty. 

Heretofore  mine  buildings  have  been  constructed 
primarily  to  house  machinery.  In  the  design  of  such 
structures  the  man  who  was  to  operate  the  equipment 
was  not  considered  except  so  far  as  to  assure  his  safety. 
Certainly  no  attempt  was  made  to  build  the  structure 
around  him,  as  it  were.  With  the  bathhouse,  however, 
the  design  centers  around  the  men  themselves.  The 
building  and  equipment  within  it  must  satisfy  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  employees. 

As  a  result  of  following  the  rule  to  build  one  struc- 
ture at  a  time,  the  progress  made  from  the  first  to 
the  most  recent  bathhouse  exhibits  an  interesting 
series  of  steps  in  design  and  installation.  Each  suc- 
ceeding bathhouse  constructed  was  slightly  different 
from  its  predecessor,  and,  incidentally,  is  believed  to 
be  better,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  efficiency  and 
economy  in  construction.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
has  perhaps  learned  more  about  bathhouse  construction 
and  installation  than  any  other  western  Pennsylvania 
operator.  It  has  acquired  this  knowledge  solely  through 
experience. 

In    Pennsylvania   the   law    requires   the   construction 
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of  bathhouses  wherever  a  demand  is  made  for  them 
by  any  ten  men  whose  work  is  done  in  wet  places. 
In  some  other  states  the  requirement  is  mandatory  that 
bathhouses  be  constructed  at  -all  mines.  Yet  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  where  the  law  is  thus  flexible,  some 
of  the  best-equipped  bathhouses  in  the  bituminous  fields 
are  to  be  found.  Possibly  the  fact  that  they  usually 
have  been  erected  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  operator 
to  provide  a  real  service  to  his  men  is  a  reason  why 
Pennsylvania  bathhouses  have  in  many  ways  a  pre- 
eminence over  those  in  other  states.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  initiative  in  general  comes  from  the  oper- 
ator saves  him  from  the  necessity  of  throwing  a  build- 
ing together  in  a  hurry  without  being  able  to  give  its 
design  proper  thought.  It  affords  him  opportunity  to 
weigh  carefully  and  deliberately  the  various  factors  that 
enter  into  efficient  and  economical  construction  before 
he  goes  ahead  with  his  plant. 

Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
superiority  of  the  bathhouses  in  the  Pittsburgh  region, 
only  a  bathhouse  that  will  be  put  to  good  use  will  ever 
avoid  being  almost  a  total  loss  to  the  company  building 
it.  It  must  be  skillfully  planned,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected  will  be  defeated. 

Bathhouse  Laws  Somewhat  Lacking  in  Detail 
In  those  commonwealths  where  bathhouses  must  be 
erected  to  satisfy  a  statute  it  i;-.  not  uncommon  for  some 
opei-ators  to  erect  and  equip  a  building  merely  because 
Ihoy  are  forced  to  do  so.  The  equipment  installed  is 
often  not  of  the  best,  operation  is  fault v,  and  the  men 
in  a  short  time  do  not  care  to  exercise  their  bath 
privilege  at  all.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be 
better  if  the   building  had  not  been  constructed. 

In  the  states  that   req-.ire  bathhouses  at  the  mines 
certain  fundamental  specifications  might  well  be  incor- 
porated in  the  statutes.    It  is  safe  to  prophesv  that  the 
time    IS    not   far   distant   when    Pennsylvania   also   will 


demand  the  invariable  erection  of  such  buildings.  At 
present  the  progressive  companies  are  erecting  them 
largely  without  the  compulsion  which  the  law  makes  pos- 
sible. The  operators  are  quick  to  realize  that  all  labor 
controversies  are  not  the  direct  result  of  wage  scales. 
Firms  that  are  subsidiary  to  large  corporations  and 
whose  mine  product  is  never  thrown  onto  the  open 
market  are  perhaps  more  anxious  to  attract  and  retain 
skilled  workmen  than  others  without  such  affiliations. 
At  least  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  judging  from 
the  greater  variety  and  amount  of  community  and  wel- 
fare work  undertaken  by  them. 

The  small  additional  expense  in  producing  a  ton  of 
coal  due  to  the  investment  of  capital  necessary  to  build 
a  bathhouse,  is  not  a  factor  of  great  importance  eco- 
nomically. Of  far  greater  value  is  freedom  from  labor 
troubles  at  the  mines  and  the  retention  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  contented  workm.en.  All  things  considered,  com- 
munity and  welfare  work  is  economically  justifiable,  no 
matter  whether  the  firm  that  is  undertaking  the  pro- 
gram is  a  corporation  or  not.  Small  concerns  that  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  inducements  to  offer  the  miners 
will  in  the  future  find  competition  growing  keener  from 
day  to  day,  if  this  is  not  already  the  case.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  every  company  will  be  forced  to 
inaugurate  a  broad  program  of  improvement  if  it  hopes 
to  procure  labor. 

Outcome  of  Six  Years  of  Experiment 

At  the  Maxwell  IVIine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 
about  six  miles  above  Brownsville  on  the  ]\Ionongahela 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  a  bathhouse  re- 
cently was  completed.  This  structure  ranks  with  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  state.  It  is  the 
newest  building  of  its  kind  constructed  by  this  com- 
pany and  is  the  final  outcome  of  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments.  It  will  not  long  retain  its  present 
distinction,  however,    for  this   company   is   proceeding 
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with  the  erection  of  other  buildings  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Eventually  all  its  important  mines  will  be  simi- 
larly   equipped. 

The  plans  are  the  result  of  over  six  years  of  study 
and  in  a  sense  have  been  developed  by  the  men  who 
use  the  bathhouse.  The  numerous  little  "kicks"  that 
have  been  registered — sometimes  apparently  over 
trifles — have  not  fallen  upon  deaf  ears,  but  have  been 
noted  for  later  consideration.  When  objectionable  fea- 
tures were  discovered  they  were  eliminated  in  the  next 
bathhouse  constructed.  Easy  and  efficient  sanitation  is 
the  main  consideration  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  such  a  building,  and  this  quality  the  present 
bathhouse  embodies  in  a  high  degree. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  building  at  Maxwell 
are  66  ft.  6  in.  x  42  ft.  It  rests  on  16-in.  walls  of 
concrete  and  is  constructed  of  brick  with  a  slate  roof, 
ventilators  being  provided  at  suitable  points.  The 
building  is  a  single-story  structure  with  a  small  base- 
ment lying  beneath  a  portion  of  the  locker  room.  A 
section  of  the  basement  is  utilized  for  storing  fuel 
for  the  boilers,  which  are  situated  in  an  adjoining 
room.  These  latter  both  heat  the  building  and  furnish 
hot  water  for  the  showers  and  "wash-up"  stand. 

Tank  and  Shower  Water  Both  Regulated 

In  the  boiler  room,  which  is  23  ft.  6  in.  x  18  ft. 
in  dimensions,  two  low-pressure  Ideal  boilers,  manufac- 
tured by  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  are  installed. 
Each  operates  on  a  working  steam  pressure  of  15  lb. 
and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  alone  the  heating 
and  hot-water  supply  load  for  the  entire  building. 
As  a  result  only  one  boiler  is  in  active  service,  the 
other  being  held  as  a  spare. 

These  units  are  cross-connected,  so  that  steam  from 
either  may  pass  through  a  single  pipe  line  to  the  coils 
in  the  heating  tank,  which  has  a  1,000-gal.  capacity. 
By  means  of  a  thermostat  on  the  incoming  steam  line, 
the  water  in  the  tank  is  never  heated  above  180  deg.  F. 


Mner.     Note  the  extension   rods    _-     -- 

wwenng    the    sashes.      In    the    winter    the    stoani    i:? 

wrough  ventilators  in  the  roof. 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE  SHOWER  ROOM 
A  brick  partition  separates  the  locker  room  from  the  showers, 
so  that  the  men  who  are  dressing  will  not  be  inadvertently 
splashed.  Thii?  room  is  separately  ventilated  from  the  others, 
and  steam  does  not  pass  out  of  it  and  into  the  locker  room.  A 
drain  runs  longitudinally  through  the  floor  and  the  room  may  be 
kept  sanitary  by  simply  turning  a  hose  on  it. 

When  this  temperature  is  attained  the  thermostat  closes 
a  valve  in  the  line,  and  steam  is  shut  off  from  the  coils. 

An  additional  safety  provision  intended  to  prevent 
the  men  from  scalding  themselves  consists  of  two 
Powers  thermostatic  water  controllers  placed  below  the 
tank.  The  heated  water  must  pass  through  these  before 
it  is  available.  Here  it  is  reduced  in  temperature  to 
110  deg.  F.  through  the  action  of  valves  that  permit 
the  necessary  amount  of  cold  water  to  enter  and  mix 
with  the  hot.  Thus  water  hotter  than  110  deg.  F.  is 
not  available  and  the  men  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
scalded. 

In  the  main  shower  room,  extending  parallel  with  the 
long  side  of  the  building  and  separated  from  the  dress- 
ing or  locker  room  by  a  brick  prrtition,  nineteen 
Speakman  heavy-weight  factorj'-type  compression-valve 
showers  with  4-in.  heads  are  installed.  The  hot-  and 
cold-water  control  fixtures  are  located  within  easy  reach 
of  the  bather,  so  that  while  it  is  impossiblt  to  procure 
water  at  a  temperature  higher  than  110  deg.  F.,  any 
desired  mixture  down   to  cold   water  can  be  had. 

Steam  from  Showers  Kept  from  Locker  Room 
The  roof  of  the  shower  room  is  fitted  with  ventilators, 
and  no  steam  enters  the  locker  room  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  miners'  clothes.  The  location  of  the  showers 
in  a  separate  room  is  an  advantageous  detail  of  the 
design,  as  the  temperature  of  this  room  can  be  main- 
tained fairly  even  at  all  times.  Thus,  the  men,  while 
bathing  are  not  subjected  to  the  sudden  blasts  of  cold 
air  that  accompany  the  entrance  into  the  building  of 
some  belated  workman.  Furthermore,  the  division  of 
the  two  rooms  by  a  brick  partition  makes  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  splash  water  on  the  uien  while  dressing. 
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Locker  Room 


In  the  central  left 
part  of  the  illus- 
tration to  the  left 
of  the  window  can 
be  faintly  seen  a 
"lockerette,"  o  r 
clothes  hook,  in 
suspension.  Gal- 
vanized iron  com- 
partments enclose 
each  individual 
lockerette  with  its 
burden  of  clothes. 
When  drawn  up 
into  place  the  gar- 
ments are  barely 
xisible. 


Drains  are  provided  in  the  concrete  floor,  and  the  room 
may  be  easily  kept  clean  by  simply  playing  a  hose  on 
it.     All  lighting  wires  are  inclosed  in  conduits. 

On  the  side  of  the  building  opposing  the  shower 
compartment  there  is  a  similar  room  measuring  38  ft. 
X  7  ft.  This  is  utilized  as  a  wash-up  room,  where 
those  not  desiring  complete  ablutions  may  be  accom- 
modated.    A  37-ft.  enameled-iron  washstand  supported 


by  pedestals  is  installed  in  this  section.  Fifteen 
Speakman  gooseneck  wash-up  cocks  serve  as  spigots. 
Swinging  doors  separate  both  shower  and  wash-up 
rooms  from  the  locker  room.  This  section  of  the  build- 
ing also  is  easily  kept  clean. 

The  toilet  room  is  in  a  separate  compartment  and 
contains  two  urinals  and  two  floor-type  closets.  These 
are  not  provided  with  seats,  as  the  bowls  are  sunk  flush 
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SIDE  ELEVATION  AND  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  THE   BATHHOUSE 

Light   is  supplipd   from   windows  high   in   the  sides.      This    not    only   gives   exeellent   illumination,   but   as  the  sashes 

are  made  to  tilt,  aids  ventilation  wlien  desiied.      A  vestibule  pi-events  entiance 

of  cold  drafts,  whieh  are  highly  objectionable. 


with  the  floor.     Each   is  flushed   by   means   of  a   foot 

pedal.     This   type   of  closet    is   one   that   adapts   itself 

readily  to  a  mine  washhouse,  as  it  may  easily  be  kept 

in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Perhaps  the  greatest   interest  centers   in  the  locker 

I  rooms,  as  it  is  upon  the  arrangement  of  this  portion 

of  the  building  that  the   men  register  the  most  com- 

Iplaints.     These  relate  to  the  methods  of  suspension  of 

[the  clothing  as  well  as  to  the  facilities  for  dressing. 

jHere  330  ceiling-type  lockerettes  are  installed,  each  of 

[which   is  suspended  from   two  ceiling  pulleys.     These 

lockerettes    are     nothing    more    than     galvanized-iron 

tbaskets  made  up  of  a  tray  and  four  wire  hooks.     The 

tray  is  used  for  holding  soap  and  towels  and  the  hooks 

are  employed  in  suspending  the  clothing. 

The  baskets  are  raised  and  lowered  by  copperized 
sash  chain.  They  are  held  in  suspension  by  a  ring 
and  snap  on  each  chain.  The  back  of  each  bench  forms 
a  tray  and  is  used  to  hold  the  surplus  chain  when  the 
baskets  are  in  suspension.  Locks  are  not  provided  by 
the  company,  as  they  are  not  considered  essential, 
although  the  men  are  allowed  to  purchase  and  use  them 
if  they  so  desire. 

A  man  is  permanently  detailed  as  janitor  of  the  build- 
ing, and  he  soon  familiarizes  himself  with  the  faces 
of  the  employees  and  knows  the  locker  compartment  of 


each.  When  the  building  is  filled  with  men  he  moves 
among  them  in  a  spirit  of  camaraderie,  and  thus  has 
an  opportunity  to  observe  whether  each  is  utilizing  only 
his  own  individual  locker.  No  thefts  have  been  re- 
ported since  the  building  was  thrown  open  for  use,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  such  acts  will  ever  become  of 
common  occurrence. 

As  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  each  lockerette  fits 
into  a  separate  galvanized  iron  compartment  in  the 
ceiling.  Thus,  when  the  baskets  are  drawn  up  to  their 
proper  height  no  clothes  are  visible.  These  boxlike 
compartments  have  been  installed  for  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place  the  arrangement  is  highly 
sanitary,  as  no  man's  clothes  can  touch  those  of  his 
neighbor.  Secondly,  the  room  is  made  much  more 
attractive  when  the  ceiling  is  not  bedecked  with  hang- 
ing clothes  presenting  a  riotous  profusion  of  color.  A 
"bubbler"  fountain  is  located  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

This  room  does  not  open  directly  to  the  outside.  A 
small  vestibule  must  first  be  entered  before  access  is 
gained  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  building.  This  is 
a  detail  that  every  bathhouse  should  possess,  as  it  is 
inexpensive  and  perhaps  does  more  than  anything  else 
to  prevent  the  men  from  contracting  colds. 

The  building  is  heated  by  wall-type  radiators.  These 
are  suspended   at   such  a  height   that  the   men  cannot 
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come  into  accidental  contact  with  them  and  burn  them- 
selves. Steam  for  heating  the  building  is  supplied  by 
the  boilers  in  the  basement.  No  great  amount  of  it 
is  necessary,  as  the  rooms  might  ordinarily  be  kept 
warm  from  the  play  of  hot  water  in  the  shower  and 
wash-up  rooms.  During  the  winter  months  the  ventila- 
tors in  the  roof  of  the  structure  are  utilized  in  ridding 
the  place  of  steam.  In  the  summer,  however,  windows 
in  the  shower  and  wash  rooms  may  be  raised,  affording 
a  more  direct  system  of  ventilation. 

Out  of  every  six  men  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
bathhouse  facilities — and  this  includes  nearly  every 
man  employed  at  the  mine — five  take  complete  shower 
baths   at   the  end   of  the  day.     The   men   who   do  not 


avail  themselves  of  the  full  opportunities  for  bathing 
are  in  the  main  those  who,  being  employed  on  the 
surface,  have  no  need  for  more  complete  facilities  than 
are  provided  in  the  wash-up  room.  The  building  has  a 
capacity  of  100  men  per  hour.  The  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  filtration  plant  located  near  the  sur- 
face  works. 

All  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  building  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Bailey-Farrel  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  installation  was  made  by  C.  0. 
La  Clair,  of  Uniontown.  Both  of  these  firms  have 
actively  co-operated  with  the  Frick  engineers  in  the 
equipment  of  other  similar  buildings  throughout  the 
Uniontown-Brownsville  district. 


Though  Free  of  Legal  Obligation  Scranton 
Mines  Pay  for  Mine-Cave  Damages 

Property  Owners  Sold  All  the  Coal  Under  Their  Premises  or  Accepted  Deeds 
for  Land  with  Right  to  Support  Specifically  Excluded,  but  Emphatically 
Object  When  Coal  Is  Removed  and  the  Surface  Caves — Damaged 
Houses    and    Streets    Are    Repaired    Voluntarily     by     Coal     Companies 


By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

W^ilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


.  A  LMOST  incomprehensible  appears  the  attitude  of 
l\  the  anthracite  coal  operators  toward  publicity. 
JL  A.  No  matter  what  degree  of  falsehood  or  shade  of 
truth  the  public  press  may  print,  no  matter  what  the 
people  may  believe  or  be  led  to  believe  as  a  result  of 
the  preachments  of  irresponsible  demagogues  who  are 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  all  things  capitalistic,  no 
;matter  what  sundry  organizations,  civic  or  political, 
may  set  forth  derogatory  to  the  methods  of  the  various 
coal  companies,  the  operator  remains  silent  and  offers 
neither  defense,  exculpation  nor  apology.  The  state- 
ments made,  or  those  that  gain  credence,  may  be  ab- 
.solutely  false,  misleading  and  unfair,  but  nevertheless 
the  operator  neither  affirms  nor  denies  them. 

One  coal  producer  with  whom  I  had  a  talk  recently 
expressed  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
deny  any  of  the  false  statements  made  concerning  the 
operators,  for  the  reason  that  people  would  not  be- 
lieve the  denial.  This  probably  would  be  quite  true  if 
the  rebuttal  were  made  but  once,  and  then  in  a  half- 
hearted fashion,  but,  if  the  operators  employed  half 
the  persistence  and  enthusiasm  practiced  by  the  dem- 
agogue some  benelicial   results   might  be  attained. 

Caving  Damages  Have  Been  Overemphasized 

The  newspapers  cannot  be  held  strictly  to  bla^me  for 
the  position  that  they  take  as  opposed  to  the  coal  com- 
panies on  the  mine-cave  question.  It  is  their  business 
to  disseminate  news,  and  if  they  cannot  procure  testi- 
mony from  both  sides  to  a  controversy  they  will  pub- 
lish that  which  is  most  readily  obtainable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demagogue  and  various  antagonistic  coal 
societies  always  stand  ready  to  furnish  propaganda 
for  the  newspapers  that  may  tend  to  further  their  own 
selfsh  aims. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  has  become  famous  for  its  mine  caves 
and  for  the  damage  that  these  have  done  to  the  build- 


ings within  the  city.  To  read  the  local  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  national  illustrated  periodicals  and  the 
news  sheets  of  other  municipalities,  one  might  easily 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one's  life  is  scarcely  safe 
on  the  streets  of  Scranton  and  that  it  would  be  still 
more  hazardous  to  spend  a  night  within  the  city  limits. 
Such  statements  and  the  impressions  they  foster  are, 
of  course,  absolutely  false,  yet  the  coal  companies  make 
no  apparent  effort  to  contradict  them.  What  is  not 
emphasized,  however,  is  that  the  risk  is  negligible  and 
that  the  coal  companies  have  a  truly  excellent  organiza- 
tion for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  property  owners 
as  well  as  for  the  repair  of  buildings  that  have  been 
damaged  by  the  process  of  roal  mining. 

In  years  gone  by  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the 
City  of  Scranton  sold  all  their  rights  to  the  coal  under 
their  properties  to  the  companies  now  operating  there. 
They  have  thus  given  the  operators  every  legal  right 
to  remove  all  the  coal  under  their  premises.  Neverthe- 
less, when  a  coal  company  in  the  exercise  of  its  obvious 
right  and  authority  removes  this  coal  and  the  property 
caves,  resulting,  we  will  say.  in  damage  to  a  house, 
the  owner  promptly  and  loudly  complains.  He  has  no 
legal  redress  and  that  he  well  knows.  He  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  facts  as  to  his  ownership  and  knows 
that  he  either  sold  the  coal  to  the  operating  company 
himself  or  that  it  is  specifically  stated  in  his  deed  that 
the  coal  had  thus  been  sold.  He.  therefore,  held  or 
bought  his  property,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  at  some  time  it 
might  be  affected  by  mine  caves.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  he  vociferously  asserts  that  the  coal  company 
is  robbing  him. 

In  this  section  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley  the  coal 
beds  lie  near  the  surface;  as  many  as  six  different 
deposits  outcrop  within  the  city  limits  of  Scranton.  As 
these  beds  lie  comparatively  level,  tne  cover  is  neces- 
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sarily  shallow.  This  means  that  when  second  mining 
is  performed  the  surface  will  unavoidably  be  much 
disturbed. 

Scranton  owes  if  not  its  existence  at  least  its  pros- 
perity in  large  measure  to  the  mining  of  anthracite. 
Originally  about  400,000,000  tons  of  this  material 
underlay  the  city.  At  the  present  time  there  remains 
approximately  100,000,000  tons.  When  this  coal  is  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  the  market  it  will  be  worth 
four  times  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property 
within  the  city  limits.  The  mining  companies  are  now 
paying  their  employees  approximately  $20,000,000  a 
year  in  wages  as  well  as  spending  several  million  dollars 
additional  for  supplies.     One  company  alone  pays  about 


a  quarter  of  the  city  budget  in  taxes,  and  as  this  budget 
for  next  year  amounts  to  $1,700,000,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  company's  taxes  are  enormous. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  brief  by  W.  S. 
Jenney,  general  counsel  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  R.R.  Co.,  before  the  Commission  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  and  Revision  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  "As  illustrating  the  nublic  attitude 
toward  the  coal  companies,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing ajstonishing  figures,  pertaining  to  the  taxes  of  our 
company:  In  the  year  1910  we  were  assessed  in 
Scranton  on  $3,905,300  and  paid  in  city  taxes  $66,170. 
This  year  [1920]  we  were  assessed  on  $11,687,615  and 
our  taxes  amount  to  $413,623.     During  this  ten-year 


v~i\~r"\ 
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CITY  OF  SCRANTON  WITH  THE  HOLDINGS  OF  THE  COAL   COMPANIES 


Unfortunately  the  early  settlers  in  Scran- 
ton beli'eved  that  it  was  the  better  plan 
Jf>  live  near  their  work  and  trade  near 
"leir  homes,  and  so  Scranton  was  built  over 
some  of  the  best  coal  beds  in  thw  world. 
™uch  of  the  coal  excavated  in  earlv  days 
yj^  not  produce  caves,  and  it  was  thought 
"lat  the  surface  would  remain  undisturbed 
lorever,  regardless  of  the  mining  done.    In 


any  event,  the  price  paid  for  the  coifl  was 
ample  to  satisfy  the  owner  even  if  the  land 
was  rendered  valueless.  Later,  when  time 
and  second  mining  caused  the  old  chambers 
to  cave,  the  owner,  who  had  betrun  to 
realize  the  increase  of  the  value  of  his 
surftioe  interest,  or  the  man  who  had 
bought  from  him  tried  to  get  the  companies 
to   ignore   the   "waivers   of   support"    and   to 


pay  for  the  damage,  a  recompense  whicli 
the  owners  of  the  surface  had  promised  in 
th\?ir  deed  would  never  be  exacted.  With 
all  the  noblesse  oblige  which  usually  goes 
with  great  wealth,  despite  fallacious  popu- 
1-ar  notions  to  the  contrary,  the  coal  com- 
panies agreed  to  rebuild  or  repair  all  dam- 
aged houses  costing  under  $5,000,  which 
promise  covers  90  per  cent  of  the  buildings. 
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period  we  have  removed  24,000,000  tons  of  coal  froMi 
our  assessed  Scranton  properties,  and  yet  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  over  six  times  as  much  in  taxes  as  ten 
years  ago." 

This  gives  some  conception  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  operators  in  the  city  are  placed.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  coal  remaining,  it  is  practically  necessary  to 
cause  caves,  yet  if  this  coal  were  abandoned,  the  City 
of  Scranton  would  be  adversely  affected,  as  its  chief 
industry  would  cease  to  exist.  A  reduction  in  property 
values  would  ensue,  and  a  large  number  of  people  would 
have  to  leave  the  municipality. 

An  investigation  was  made  some  time  ago  as  to 
what  type  of  building  within  the  city  was  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  mine  caves.  It  was  found  that 
out  of  22,263  buildings  in  1912,  only  823  were  as- 
sessed at  more  than  $6,000  in  value.  At  this  time  a 
commission   was   appointed   by   Governor  Tener  to   in- 


protect  all  city  streets  that  might  be  injured  through 
subsidence.  As  about  90  per  cent  of  the  structures 
within  the  City  of  Scranton  have  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  less  than  .$5,000  each,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  dwellings  of  workingmen  and  the  poorer  classes 
in  general  are  thus  amply  protected.  Arrangement  has 
been  made  whereby  the  owners  of  buildings  valued  at 
more  than  $5,000  are  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
sufficient  coal  under  them  to  amply  protect  them  from 
mine  caves.  The  rate  and  terms  of  payment  in  these 
cases  are  such  that  the  owner  is  not  subjected  to  any 
real  hardship. 

Of  course,  this  agreement  does  not  affect  owners  of 
property  who  have  not  sold  their  coal,  such  property 
holders  having  redress  through  the  courts  in  case  the 
coal  on  their  premises  is  removed  without  their  knowl- 
edge, permission  and  consent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mine  Cave  Commission  is  to  see 


Profitable  Destruction 

This  house  originally  cost  $500;  the  owner 
claimpcJ  $1,700  damages,  and  the  company 
pair!  the  bill.  Finally  the  hou.'^e  was  torn 
down  and  a  store  put  in  its  place.  Both  street 
and  building  are  now  in  good  repair.  The 
illustration  is  from  a  photo  taken  before  the 
readjustment  was  made. 


A  Row  of  Wrecked  Houses 

Thi'sc  houses  arc  said  to  have  been  under- 
mined !)>'  the  Peoples  Coal  Co.,  and  some  of 
the  houses  are  alleged  to  be  over  workings 
tliat  were  made  in  coal  the  company  doe~ 
not  own.  Ill  that  ease  the  owner  can  sue  in 
court  and  recover  full  danm^ca. 


vestigate  the  sul)jcct  of  mine  caves.  It  recommended 
only  that  legislation  be  passed  providing  that  arbi- 
trators be  apixiiiited  to  sett'"  disputes  and  that  prop- 
erties be  evacuated  upon  n<;t'ce  that  the  mining  com- 
panies  contemplate   operations    under   them. 

Companies  Repaik  Lower-Cost  Buildings 

Although  this  plan  was  approved  by  the  press  and 
accepted  by  the  mining  companies  it  did  not  plea.sc  the 
people,  and  the  Scranton  Board  of  Trade  tried  to  oh- 
tair.  further  concessions  from  th.-  mine  operators.  It 
succeeded  in  inducii.v:  them  to  ni;;ke  certain  voluntarx 
concessions,  and  the  Scranton  Miio  Cave  Commission 
was  formed,  beginning  operations  on  .Inn.  1,  1*)19.  The 
agreement  then  entered  into  was  signed  by  all  the 
comi)anies  operating  within  the  city  except  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  coal  companies 
bound  themselves  to  restore  all  properties  up  to  $5,000 
valuation   daitiaged   by   mine  caves   and   to   repair  and 


to  it  that  the  companies  live  up  to  their  agreement. 
This  body  is  provided  by  the  operators  with  funds  suf- 
ficiently large  to  enal)le  it  to  repair  damaged  bui'  ' 

should  the  coal  companies  refuse  to  make  the  rt, 

During  the  first  year  of  the  commission's  exi.-tence 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  draw  upon  its  funds, 
and  these  still  remain  intact.  When  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty is  damaged  l)y  a  mine  cave,  the  owner  may  report 
the  occurrence  to  the  commission,  which  sees  to  it 
that  property  is  put  back  into  its  original  shape  as 
soon  as  pos.sihle.  On  notification  from  the  commis- 
sion the  coal  company  over  whose  workings  the  cave 
occun-ed   makes   the  necessary   repairs. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  signify  that  repairs  are 
made  immediately,  as  in  many  cases  the  movement  of 
the  surface  is  not  at  an  end.  As  soon,  however,  as 
mining  is  completed  in  the  section  over  which  the 
house  stands,  the  structure  is  repaired  so  that  in  the 
end  its  condition  is  as  least  as  good  as  ever  and  often 
much  l>etter.     The  coal  companies  endeavor  as  far  as 
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possible  to  determine  in  advance  what  buildings  are 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  caves.  These  are  then 
put  upon  timbers  provided  for  that  express  purpose. 
Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  afford  this  pro- 
tection, as  unexpected  caves  occur. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
mine-cave  alleviation,  the  practice  followed  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  coal  department 
may  be  cited.  This  company  has  a  superintendent  who 
has  charge  of  the  "cave  department."  It  is  this  man's 
duty  to  supervise  all  repair  work  on  the  surface  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  damage  to  existing 
structures.  Under  him  are  two  mining  engineers  who 
study  conditions  below  ground  and  who  are,  therefore, 
able  to  anticipate  caves. 


Of  course,  such  repairs  take  time,  and  this  is  the 
chief  cause  of  difficulty.  It  requires  a  certain  period 
of  time  to  remove  all  coal  from  a  given  section  of  any 
mine,  and,  of  course,  no  repairs  can  l>e  made  until  all 
movement  of  the  surface  has  ceased.  The  coal  compa- 
nies in  many  instances  place  hou.ses  upon  timber  sup- 
ports or  mud  sills  and  keep  them  level  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  cave.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of 
inconvenience  is  incurred,  as  it  may  sometimes  require 
as  much  as  eighteen  months  before  thf;  hou-e  can  be 
put  back  into  its  original  condition. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  above  referred  to 
to  see  that  the  coal  companies  do  their  work  in  a  proper 
manner.  Inspection  of  the  repairs  is  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  commission  or  its  repre.sentatives.    This 


Reduced  to  Tinder 

Another  view  of  the  buildings  shown  in 
the  preceding  illustration.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  practice  to  buy  buildings  in  this 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by 
bringing  suit  for  damages  against  the 
company  by  which  the  undermining  was 
done. 


After  Sixty  Years 

Mining  has  not  been  done  at  this  point 
for  sixty  years.  Long  after  the  under- 
ground operations  ceased  a  water  main 
was  laid.  It  leaked  and  flushed  sand  and 
gravel  through  crevices  into  the  mine 
workings,  causing  the  street  to  cave. 


The  outside  or  repair  force  consists  of  two  gangs 
of  twelve  men  each,  whose  duty  it  is  to  raise  houses 
that  have  been  damaged,  four  gangs  of  seventeen  men 
each  who  do  nothing  but  repair  masonry,  such  as  foun- 
dations, brick  walls  and  the  like,  likewise  four  gangs 
of  plasterers  consisting  of  six  men  each,  and  four  squads 
of  carpenters  with  an  equal  number  of  men.  Not  only 
does  the  coal  company  put  damaged  houses  back  into 
their  original  shape,  but  it  also  employs  six  decorators 
who  repaper  any  damaged  walls  or  ceilings. 

Were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  involved,  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  a  house  owner  possessing  a 
building  twenty-five  or  more  years  of  age  to  have  it 
damaged  by  a  mine  cave,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be 
put  back  free  of  charge  into  excellent  shape — far  better 
than  before  the  cave  occurred.  When  such  a  building 
is  damaged,  the  company  will  straighten  up  the  foun- 
dation, put  in  new  sills,  if  this  is  necessary;  renew 
the  plaster,  if  it  is  broken,  and  redecorate  the  rooms. 


body  also  makes  investigations  into  the  conditions  ex- 
isting underground.  Other  coal  companies  which  oper- 
ate within  the  city  limits  do  not  have  such  large  re- 
pair forces  as  they  do  not  work  over  such  large  areas. 
The  D.  L.  &  W.  has  to  redress  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  damage  done  within  the  city,  and  in  the  twenty 
months  from  July  1.  1918,  to  Jan.  1,  1920.  this  com- 
pany paid  out  $350,909.20  for  surface  repairs. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  giving  the  commonwealth  authority 
to  tax  coal  mines  to  the  amount  of  2i  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  coal  produced.  This  would  mean  that 
the  state  would  receive  from  this  source  each  year  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000.  whereas  the  actual  damage  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  rij^re,  and 
probably  in  normal  years  will  not  exceed  $500,000.  Why 
should  the  state  collect  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
as  is  now  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work? 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  if  the  state  took  over  charge 
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of  this  work,  whether  the  people  would  be  served  any 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  than  they  are  today. 
State  governments,  whether  in  Pennsylvania  or  else- 
where, are  notoriously  slow  in  settling  anything,  and 
the  cost  of  so  doing  in  most  cases  is  much  in  excess 
of  what  might  be  the  necessary  expense  to  a  private 
individual  or  corporation. 

These  remarks  bear  no  relation  to  two  sections  of  the 
city.  Owing  to  the  action  that  the  city  authorities  of 
Scranton  took  against  the  People's  Coal  Co.,  this  firm 
has  been  unable  for  a  long  time  to  care  adequately  for 
the  houses  damaged  by  surface  settlements  in  the  ter- 
ritory worked  by  it.  Furthermore,  the  central  business 
section  of  the  city  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be,  disturbed, 
as  the  original  owners  of  the  coal  have  set  aside  a  suf- 
ficiently large  block  (that  cannot  be  mined)  to  sup- 
port the  surface  adequately.  In  making  this  reserva- 
tion the  property  holders  have  provided  that  the  coal 
companies  may  drive  headings  and  ainvays  as  well  as 
main  haulage  roads  through  the  section,  so  that  other 
portions  of  the  company's  property  may  be  reached. 
But  these  passages  must  be  kept  under  the  streets  and 
not  under  buildings. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  as  they  show  some  of  the  more 
spectacular  conditions  existing  in  Scranton.  Much  mis- 
information has  been  given  out  and  many  false  impres- 
sions have  been  conveyed  in  the  non-technical  and  popu- 
lar press  by  just  such  illustrations  as  those  appearing 
here.  Such  misinformation  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
companies'  policy  of  "sitting  tight"  and  saying  nothing. 

As  an  example  of  the  activities  and  propaganda  now 
being  used  against  the  coal  companies  operating  within 
the  City  of  Scranton  it  may  be  said  that  an  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  com- 
bating the  mine-cave  evil.  This  organization  professes 
to  "straighten  out  mine-cave  matters."  When  a  mem- 
ber of  this  association  suffers  from  a  mine  cave,  the 
officials  of  the  organization  report  the  matter  to  the 
Scranton  Mine  Cave  Commission,  which  takes  it  up 
in  the  usual  routine  way,  repairs  being  made  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  association  thus  obtains 
all  credit  for  repairing  the  man's  house,  whereas  the 
same  result  would  have  been  achieved  in  any  case.    In 


other  words,  this  association  is  believed  to  be,  in  the 
last  analysis,  merely  a  scheme  to  enhance  the  political 
prestige  of  its  officials. 


Locomotive  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo..  Has 
Seen  27  Years  of  Active  Service 

AN  ELECTRIC  mine  locomotive  that  has  remarkable 
L  record  for  length  of  service  is  at  present  operating 
in  a  mine  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.  at  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.  This  locomotive  was  built  by  the  Thompson- 
Houston  Co.  and  was  put  into  service  in  its  present 
location  twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  has  been  giving 
continuous  service  ever  since,  records  kept  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Coal  Co.  showing  that  it  has  hauled  3,712,500 
tons  of  coal  over  an  average  distance  of  1.5  miles, 
making  a  total  of  5,568,750  ton-miles. 

This  locomotive  is  a  type  GLM-30-6  terrapin  back 
machine  built  for  500  volts  and  having  a  speed  of  eight 
miles  per  hour.  It  has  a  draw-bar  pull  of  3,000  lb. 
and  the  wheels  are  28  in.  in  diameter. 

The  locomotive  is  equipped  with  one  motor  having  a 
single-field  coil  and  the  old  Gramme-ring  armature.  The 
original  field  coil  is  still  in  service  and  has  never  given 
any  trouble.  Two  armatures  have  been  used,  one  the 
original  furnished  when  the  locomotive  was  purchased, 
and  the  other  a  spare.  The  commutator  is  much  smaller 
than  those  used  at  the  present  time  for  500-volt  cir- 
cuits, and  five  have  been  worn  out  in  service.  The 
original  control  was  of  the  semi-circular  disk  tj'pe,  which 
has  since  b^en  abandoned.  The  original  brake  rigging 
is  still  in  service.  The  gears  also  have  had  long  life,  as 
only  three  sets  have  been  worn  out. 

This  locomotive  also  holds  the  low  record  in  the 
mines  of  this  company  for  repair  charges,  and  conse- 
quently in  cost  per  ton  of  coal  hauled.  In  fact  it  is 
held  to  be  just  as  efficient  in  operation  as  any  of  the 
recently-designed  locomotives  operated  by  this  company. 
The  feature  that  is  held  largely  responsible  for  the 
low  upkeep  is  the  use  of  the  semi-elliptical  leaf-spring 
construction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  General  Electric  Co.  has  returned  to  this 
design  in  its  trolley  locomotives,  with  the  addition 
of  an  equalizer  bar  to  distribute  the  weight  evenly. 


27 -Year  Old 
LocxDmotive 

This  machine  h*« 
moved  over  5i 
million  ton  miles 
and  is  still  in 
excellent  shape. 
Of  course  cer- 
tain parts,  such 
as  commutators, 
gearing,  brake 
shoos  and  the 
like,  have  re- 
quired renewal, 
but  the  main 
parts  of  the  ma- 
chine are  those 
originally  s  u  p- 
plied. 


ENTRY  DRIVER  PROVIDED  WITH  PIPES  FOR  PNEUMATIC  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DISLODGED  COAL 

Mning  Machine  for  Rapid  Heading  Driving 
Which  Cuts,  Dislodges  and  Loads  Coal 

Drives  a  Heading  Full  Height  and  Width  at  the  Rate  of  66  Ft.  Per  Day 
of  Less  Than  Ten  Hours — Certain  Slight  Changes  in  Detail  and  a  New 
Method  of  Car  Supply  Will  Permit  Even  This  Record  To  Be  Improved 


MOST  mining  machines  replace  only  one  of  the 
many  hand-mining  operations,  namely,  that  of 
undercutting,  while  others  perform  three — 
cuttig  the  coal,  bringing  it  down  and  loading  it  out. 
Thislatter  combination  is  an  ideal  that  mining  men 
haveong  sought. 

Tcthis  latter  type  of  mining  machines  the  one  de- 
velopd  by  Colonel  Edward  O'Toole  of  Gary,  W.  Va., 
and  overed   by   U.    S.   patent   No.    1,143,897,   belongs. 
The  iresent  device  has  been  developed  as  the  result 
of  nmerous  experiments  with  machines  of  the  same 
geneil   type.     It    is    designed   especially    for   use   in 
mim  producing  coal  for  coking,   in  which  case  it  is 
neitlr  necessary  nor  desirable  to  obtain  large  lumps. 
T>   machine    consists    of   a   motor-propelled  truck, 
an  o;illating  chain-driven  revolving  head  carrying  cut- 
ter Its  and  a  scraper  conveyor  for  loading  the  coal 
fronthe  face  into  mine  cars  at  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chin     The  head,  which  swings  or  oscillates  up  and 
<iow  across  the  working  face,  consists  of  a  chain-driven 
stee  shaft  on  which  are  mounted  a  number  of  arms 
carrng  bits.    These  arms  are  staggered  along  the  shaft 
andach  bit  is  about  30  deg.  from  those  upon  either 
side    The   head   is   driven   by   chains   and   sprockets 
thresh  gear  and  pinion  from  a  75-hp.  motor.     The 
movnent  of  the  bits  is,  of  course,  rotary  about  the 


head  shaft,  while  the  entire  head  is  oscillated  by  means 
of  heavy  eccentrics  on  a  drive  or  countershaft. 

As  coal  is  cut  from  the  face,  it  falls  to  the  floor, 
where  it  is  moved  to  the  center  of  the  machine  by 
means  of  two  short  screw  conveyors,  where  it  is 
scooped  into  a  scraper  conveyor  that  moves  it  backward 
over  the  top  of  the  machine  and  deposits  it  in  a  mine 
car  at  the  rear.  The  stress  and  shock  of  the  cutter 
head  are  relieved  by  heavy  triple  reciprocating  springs 
mounted  upon  either  side  of  the  machine.  All  parts  are 
of  sturdy  and  massive  construction,  and  the  machine 
itself  as  a  whole  is  heavy  so  as  to  withstand  the  hard 
work  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.  Each  part  is,  how- 
ever, easily  accessible  for  inspection  or  repair  in  case 
of  wear  or  breakdown. 

A  daily  record  of  this  machine,  being  the  average 
of  several  days'  operation,  is  as  follows:  Distance 
advanced,  38  ft.;  power  consumption,  164  kw.;  tons 
mined,  89;  average  time  of  operation,  6  hr.  40  min. 
The  tests  herein  averaged  were  conducted  simultane- 
ously with  experiments  on  exhausting  coal  from  the 
mine  by  means  of  an  air  blast.  A  Root  blower  was 
connected  to  a  large  spiral-riveted  pipe  and  operated 
exhausting.  This  pipe  extended  for  several  hundred 
feet  into  the  mine  and  was  connected  with  the  mining 
machine.    An  attempt  was  thus  made  to  draw  the  coal 


lere 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  MINING  MACHINE  SHOWING  HOW  COMPACTLY  THE  UNIT  IS  BUILT 
may  be  seen  the  sorinps  which  cushion  the  movement  of  the  oscillating  head    the  cutting  bits  and  the  screw  conveyor. 
oc«n  me  ^P^'^^'lpJ^g  gpijjgg  on  the  wheels  are  provided  to  feed  the  machine  forward. 
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With 

Lowered 

Cutter  Head 

Note  the  many 
separate  cutting 
arms  which  cut 
the  face  of  the 
coal  by  revolving 
and  oscillating 
vertically  and  not, 
as  is  usual,  with 
cutter  chains  by 
moving  horizon- 
tally. 


out   of   the   mine   and   into   a   tank   over   the   railroad  tion  being  120  kw.    The  passage  driven  was  in  all  cases 

track.     This  attempt  was  highly  successfully  in  so  far  approximately  10  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  high, 

as    coal    removal    was   concerned,    but   in    its    passage  It  is  the  present  intention  to  fit  this  machine  with 

through   the   pipe   the  material   was   reduced   to   dust,  a  caterpillar  truck  and  make  certain  minor  changes  in 

Although  this  condition  was  not  disadvantageous,  as  far  the  details  of  construction.    A  new  method  of  handling 

as  immediate  coking  was  concerned,  the  coal  obtained  mine  cars  will  then  be  tried,  as  car  supply  is  the  great 

could  not  be  shipped  long  distances  in  open-top  cars.  problem  in  successfully  operating  loading  machines. 

Because  readings  were  being  taken  at  the  time  that  A   table   showing   some   of   the   work   performed   by 

the  experiment  was  being  conducted,   the   results   ob-  this  machine,  the  time  consumed  and  the  cost  is  pre- 

tained  are  not  a  true  indication  of  what  the  machine  sented  herewith.     These  figures  are  now  six  years  old 

can  do.     One  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  record  for  and  would  have  to  be  recalculated,  using  a  new  basic 

one  day  in  which  154  tons  were  mined  in  9  hr.  and  47  rate,   in   order  to  bring  them   up   to   date  and   render 

min.,  and  the  advance  was  66  ft.,  the  average  consump-  them  comparable  with  present  conditions  and  prices. 

OPERATION  OF  O'TOOLE  MINING  MACHINE,  SHOWING  WORK  DONE  AND  COST 

' ■ — ■ — — — ■ — — — ■ — ■ — ■ — ■ — — -Labor    Expense ■ 

No.  Days  Feet            Tons  Operation 

Month                                                                               Worked           Cut  Mined  and  Repairs  Bits  Pipe  Rash  Misc.  Total 

June             15  384.77           872  8  $218   10  $16.10  $174.42  $60.90  $23  20  $492.72 

July'    1-15 7  264.23           613.2  80  58  4,16  53.84  106  00  10.55  255.13 

July    16-31 II  402.07           924.8  102  00  9.59  91.35  120  55  38  53  362.02 

Aug.     1-15 8  283.91           845.0  90  93  5.64  100.01  36.04  41.01  273.63 

Auk    16-31 11  518  03  1,301.0  85  44  22  20  113.47  37.94  27  94  286.99 

Sept.    1-15 13  394.671  ■•j,^-,  /       139  20  18  56  123  55  51.72  14  90  347.93 

Sept.  16-30 13  216.54/  '"''o  -=  \        97.51  8  99  88  89  48.56  21.47  265.42 

Oct.      1-15 4  67.02           221    7  67  83  2  83  27  03  6.58  121   08  225.35 

Oct.    16-31 7  135   13           217  9  45.17  7.90  12.93  9.56  9.05  84  61 

Nov.     1-17 5  191.67           601.0  55  65  9  04  24.45  10.60  4.65  104.39 

Totals 94  2,858  04        6,813  6  $982   41  $105  01  $809  94  $488  45  $312  38        $2,698   19 

Pertonmined $0   1441  $0  0154  $0   1189  $0  0717  $0  0459  $0  3960 

Per  day  worked 30  40  72.5 


With  Raised 
Cutter  Head 

Note  the  right- 
a  n  d  left  -  hand 
screw  conveyor, 
by  which  the 
broken  coal  is 
carried  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  machine 
to  be  drawn  back- 
ward toward  tlie 
mine  car. 
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A  Quarter  Century  of  Mine-Car  Evolution 

New  Car  Still  42-In.  Gage  but  Almost  Twico  as  Capacious  and  Nearly 
25  Per  Cent  Lower  —  Has  Outside  Journal  Boxes,  Wheel  Housings, 
Spring  Drawheads  and  No  Endgate — Car  Is  Part  Wood  and  Part  Steel 


THE  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  progress 
made  in  a  quarter  century  of  mine-car  design. 
Both  cars  were  designed  by  the  same  engineer — 
Carl  Scholz.  This  makes  a  comparison  of  the  two  doubly 
interesting.  In  both  cases  also  the  track  gage  is  the 
same,  being  42  in. 

In  the  older  car  it  may  be  observed  that  the  wheelbase 
is  27  in.,  the  wheel  is  18  in.  in  diameter,  the  length  inside 
the  box  is  7  ft.  6  in.  and  over  all  8  ft.  11  in.  The  height 
of  box  above  the  rail  is  3  ft.  3  in.  and  the  height  over  all 
is  4  ft.  The  over-all  width  is  5  ft.  h  in.  The  estimated 
capacity  of  the  car  box  level  full  is  about  60^  cu.ft. 

Is  A  Foot  Lower  But  Takes  Twice  the  Load 

The  new  car  has  a  16-in.  wheel  instead  of  one  of  18  in., 
and  a  38-in.  wheelbase  instead  of  one  of  27  in.  The 
length  over  all  is  12  ft.  as  opposed  to  a  little  under  9  ft., 
and  the  width  over  all  6  ft.  3  in.  instead  of  a  trifle  over 
5  ft.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  car  box  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Length,  10  ft. ;  width,  6  ft. ;  depth,  2  ft.  Allow- 
ing IJ  cu.ft.  for  the  wheel-  and  draw-bar  spring  covers 
this  gives  a  net  cubical  content,  level  full,  of  1181  cu.ft. 
The  height  over  all  is  3  ft.  13  in.  It  will  be  noted  how 
much  lower  the  newer  and  larger  car  is.  It  is  becoming 
recognized  that  a  high  car  causes  coal  breakage  and  a 
considerable  waste  of  muscular  energy. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the 
two  cars  lies  in  what  naight  be  termed  fundamental 
details.  The  older  car  is  of  a  type  familiar  to  all  mining 
men — a  wooden  car  with  a  flared  box,  belted  and 
strapped  with  iron.  It  was  built  for  end  dumping,  and 
the  endgate,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  higher  than 


the  car  side,  was  arranged  to  lift  as  the  car  tilted.  The 
new  car,  built  of  structural  shapes  and  oak  planks,  is  of 
solid-body  design,  usually  discharged  by  means  of  a 
rotary  dump. 

Whereas  the  old  car  has  solid  inside  journal  boxes, 
the  new  car  has  roller-bearing  outside  journal  boxes, 
also  one  tight  and  one  loose  wheel.  Allowing  the  car 
bottom  to  extend  out  sidewise  beyond  the  wheels  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  the  car  and  keeps  both  its  height 
and  center  of  gravity  low.  Even  on  cars  built  for  end 
dumping  the  wheel  housings  within  the  car  box  need  not 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  the  contents. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  draft  mechanism  is  provided 
with  a  spring  drawhead  at  one  end.  Every  mining  man 
is  familiar  with  the  jerking  of  a  trip  of  cars  when  the 
locomotive  attached  to  them  makes  a  start.  This  not 
only  subjects  the  couplings  to  a  decided  shock,  which 
when  often  repeated  tends  to  crystallize  the  metal,  but 
jerks  and  shakes  coal  from  the  top  of  the  cars  upon  the 
track.  Putting  a  spring  or  springs  in  the  line  of  pull 
markedly  lessens  the  jerk  imposed  upon  both  the  coup- 
lings and  the  contents  of  the  cars. 

Modeling  Cars  After  Railroad  Practice 

Gradually  the  mines  are  adopting,  and  adapting,  the 
details  of  construction  that  have  made  our  modern  rail- 
roads possible.  The  day  probably  is  not  far  distant 
when  spring-suspended  journals  will  be  common  prac- 
tice. Self-acting  or  automatic  couplings  doubtless  would 
be  advantageous,  but  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  in 
their  adoption  is  the  sharp  curves  around  which  the  cars 
must  be  moved.  This  problem  so  far  has  not  been  solved. 


Mine  Car 
of  1895 

This  car  was  de- 
signed for  the 
mine  of  the 
Thomas  Scholz 
Coal  Co.,  Mon- 
mouth, W.  Va. 
The  capacity  is 
limited  strictly  by 
the  gage  except 
in  so  far  as  the 
flare  of  the  car 
makes  it  possible 
to  widen  the  load 
at  the  top  and  in 
the  overtopping. 
The  draftsman 
has  made  the  end- 
gate  fit  quite 
neatly.  If  it  was 
usually  as  tight 
as  in  the  drawing 
here  shown  the 
demand  for  the 
solid  car  would  be 
less  pressing. 
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Mine  Car  of  1921 

This  is  a  design  made  for  the  Raleigh 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.  It  shows  how  the 
difficulty  of  narrow  gage  is  being  met 
by  partly  housing  the  wheels  within 
the  car.  This  mine  wagon  was  con- 
structed by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 
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The  new  car  is  of  what  is  termed  composite  construc- 
tion— that  is,  a  portion  of  the  box  is  made  up  of  channel 
iron,  while  the  remainder  is  of  planking.  Opinions  dif- 
fer somewhat  among  operators  concerning  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  steel  cars  instead  of  wooden  ones.  Both 
types  of  construction  possess  obvious  advantages.  The 
chief  objections  to  all-steel  cars  are  their  rigidity  and 
liability  to  take  a  permanent  "set"  if  once  strained  out 
of  shape.  The  wooden  car,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  be  much  more  flexible,  and  will  give,  or  "work,"  to 
compensate  for  unevenness  in  the  track.  It  admits  also 
of  easy  repair  after  accident.  The  composite  car  pos- 
sibly does  not  embody  all  of  the  advantages  of  either  the 
all-wood  or  all-steel  construction  but  doubtless  shares  in 
large  measure  the  good  qualities  of  both. 


Powdered  Coal  Saves  Stand-By  Losses 

WHERE  proper  apparatus  and  methods  are  intro- 
duced noteworthy  economies  can  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  powdered  fuel.  Losses  during  short  periods 
during  which  steam  pressure  i5  not  required  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  No  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
furnace  when  firing  operations  stop,  the  radiant  heat 
of  the  furnace  walls  being  absorbed  by  the  boiler.  Thus 
are  avoided  the  losses  which  occur  when  fires  are 
banked  on  grates  or  stokers.  Under  those  circumstances 
fuel  is  constantly  being  burned,  and  losses  are  sus- 
tained from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  the  gases 
general cd.  The  time  necessary  to  get  up  steam  is  re- 
duced by  half  when  pulverized  coivl  is  substituted  for 
lump  fuel  of  similar  character.  Recent  experiments 
also  show  an  economy  in  fuel  consumption  by  the  use 
of  powdered  coal  which  in  some  instances  is  said  to  be 
as  high  as  30  per  cent.— C/«Rwucai  and  MetaUurgical 
Engineering. 

COAL  AGE  INDEX 

The  indexes  to  Coal  Age  a-c  fitniislied  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  them.  The  imler  for  the  last  half  of  19:o  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  a  copy  can  he  had  by  addressing  a  post- 
card to  the  Subseription  Department  of  Coal  Age. 


Howat,  Freed,  Calls  Strike,  Is  Arrested  and 
Imprisoned  for  Contempt 

ONE  of  the  first  acts  of  Alexander  Howat,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  workers  of  America  in  Kansas,  on 
being  freed  from  incarceration  was  to  order  a  strike.  It 
was  agreed  after  a  meeting  of  the  joint  board  of  operators 
and  mine  workers  about  two  years  back  that  Karl  Mismash 
was  to  have  a  certain  wage  on  reaching  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. The  Mismashes  have  presented  a  record  in  the  fam- 
ily Bible  that  Karl  is  of  that  age.  The  operators  assert, 
however,  that  there  are  two  entries  in  that  book,  one  of 
which  shows  that  Karl  Mismash  is  not  yet  nineteen  years 
old. 

On  this  weak  basis  for  a  dispute  Howat  called  out  the 
mine  workers  at  two  mines,  in  violation  of  the  Kansas 
laws.  Presiding  Judge  W.  L.  Higgins  of  the  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Howat, 
the  order  being  dated  Feb.  5.  This  strike  is  the  first 
officially  ordered  since  the  passage  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Law  of  Kansas.     Howat  "^as  arrested  Feb.  7. 

On  Feb.  16  he  was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  by  Judge  Andrew  J.  Curran  of 
the  Crawford  County  District  Court. 

With  Howat  were  found  guilty  his  five  co-defendants  m 
the  contempt  proceedings,  all  officers  of  the  Kansas  anion. 
They  are  August  Doixhy,  vice  president;  Willard  Titus. 
John  Fl-ming,  James  Mcllwrath  and  Earl  Maxwell,  execu- 
tive board  members. 

All  the  defendants  were  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  and 
to  pay  costs. 

Howat  was  released  on  bail  pendinjr  a  hearing  for  appeal. 
He  still  faces  prosecution,  however,  on  a  criminal  charge  for 
calling  a  strike  in  violation  of  the  Kansas  industrial  law, 
referred  to  above. 


Dr.  G.  H.  Ashley,  State  Geologist,  says  that  originally 
Pennsylvania  had  21,000,000,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Of  this 
about  6,000,000,000  tons  have  been  mined  or  made  unmin- 
able.  At  the  present  rate  of  mining — about  80.000.000  tons 
a  year  and  20,000,000  tons  going  into  the  classification  of  lost 
coal — the  deposits  are  good  for  150  years.  The  gas  coal  of 
the  Greensburg  and  Uniontown  basins  will  last  twenty-five 
years  more,  at  the  present  rate  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
Pittsbui-gh  Bed  will  be  gone  in  eighty  years.  The  state's 
original  bituminous  content  was  112.500,000,000  tons,  of 
which  106,500,000,000  tons  remains  available. 
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Obstacles  to  Return  of  Pre- War  Mining  Costs 

As  Labor  Accounts  for  70-80  Per  Cent  of  Coal-Production 
Expense,  Existing  Wage  Scales  Are  Almost  Insuperable 
Barrier  ^ — Strategic  Advantage  with  Workmen  —  Greatly- 
Increased   Demand  Necessary  to  Encourage   Production 

By  David  L.  Wing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHIEF  among  the  factors  which  cause  changes  in  the 
costs  of  a  given  mine  are  the  changes  in  the  wage 
scale,  and  in  the  tonnage  produced.  The  labor  cost 
per  ton  forms  generally  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  f.o.b.  mine  cost.  In  the  seventy-three  mining  districts 
for  which  detailed  statistics  for  1918  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  series  of  bituminous  coal  cost 
reports  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 


Per  Cent  of  f.o.b. 
Mine  Cost  that 
Goes  to  Labor 

Number 

of 
Districts 

1918 

Production, 

Tons 

Per   Cent   Total 
Tonnage 

60—64 
65—69 
70—74 
75—79 
80—84 

1 
10 
33 
18 
11 

247,000 

175,880,000 

158,877,000 

129,913,000 

32,502,000 

■'35 
32 
26 

7 

Totals 

....     73 

497,419,000 

100 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  differences  between  the  labor 
•cost  proportions  from  district  to  district  are  much  less 
than  between  the  total  costs  themselves,  which,  excluding 
lignite,  ranged  from  $1.62  per  ton  in  a  West  Virginia  field 
to  $4.45  in  an  Arkansas  field. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  differences  of  cost  from 
field  to  field  are  the  physical  conditions  under  which  mining 
must  be  carried  on,  chief  of  which  are  thickness  of  seam  and 
the  extent  of  the  use  of  modern  machinery  for  mining  and 
transporting  coal  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  instead  of  old- 
fashioned  pick  mining  and  mule  haulage.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  try  to  measure  the  advantage  that  one  district 
has  over  another  by  a  direct  comparison  of  their  respective 
labor  or  even  total  f.o.b.  mine  costs.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  much  heavier  investment  necessary  in  the 
fields  where  machinery  is  used  to  cut  down  human  labor 
for  mining  and  transporting  the  coal. 

Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  in  a  given  field  that  the 
thicker  the  seam,  the  lower  will  be  either  the  labor  cost 
or  the  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost  per  ton.  The  analyses  of  cost 
by  thickness  of  seam  mined  shown  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reports  indicate  that  after  a  certain  thickness 
of  seam  is  reached — in  most  districts  between  five  and  six 


feet — the  mining  of  thicker  seams  involves  higher  costs. 
In  other  words,  both  labor  and  total  f.o.b.  mine  costs  per 
ton  in  a  given  field  are  likely  to  decrease  as  the  thickness 
of  seam  increases  from  two  feet  up  to  between  five  and 
six  feet,  and  then  to  rise  as  the  thickness  increases  still 
further.  Apparently  in  such  cases  it  is  the  greater  amount 
of  labor  and  supplies  required  in  timbering  the  thicker 
seams  which  increases  the  costs. 

Wage  scales  for  each  field  are  fixed  with  relation  to  the 
particular  mining  conditions  of  the  field.  Common  or  uni- 
form increases  in  the  existing  wage  scales,  however,  have 
widely  different  results  in  their  effect  on  the  per-ton  labor 
costs  of  the  different  fields.  Thus  it  was  that  the  wage 
increase  granted  November,  1917,  for  which  a  uniform 
price  increase  of  45c.  per  ton  was  allowed,  increased  the 
cost  about  28c.  per  ton  in  the  Illinois  mines  of  F.  S.  Pea- 
body,  according  to  his  testimony  before  Senator  Reed's  com- 
mittee. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  this  wage 
increase  in  some  other  fields  increased  the  labor  cost  as 
much  as  70c.  per  ton. 

Costs  Affected  by  Variation  in  Production 

The  second  chief  factor  in  causing  changes  in  the  per-ton 
cost  is  the  fluctuation  in  the  tonnage  produced.  Obviously 
the  greater  the  divisor,  the  less  per  ton  will  be  the  regular 
upkeep  expenses — whether  in  supplies  or  in  the  general 
overhead  changes.  But  also  the  proportion  of  so-called 
"non-productive"  labor  employed  in  the  mine  is  so  large 
with  relation  to  the  labor  paid  on  a  per-ton  basis  that  an 
increase  in  production  will  often  materially  decrease  the 
total  labor  cost.  In  fact,  the  increase  in  production  may  be 
so  great  as  to  obscure,  for  a  time,  the  direct  effect  of  an 
increased  wage  scale. 

There  is  little  published  infonnation  available  as  to  costs 
prior  to  1916.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  while  costs  had  been  gradu- 
ally increasing,  (leaving  out  of  account  the  effect  of  fluctu- 
ations in  production),  there  was  no  sudden  jump,  the 
increase  taking  place  in  the  wages  from  time  to  time  hav- 
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Costs 

in  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Figures  for  1916- 
18  cover  annual 
production  of 
9,000,000  tons  by 
thirty-three  oper- 
ators; those  for 
1919-20  are  from 
the  National  Coal 
Association  and 
cover  11,000,000 
tons  annual  out- 
put by  fifty-nine 
operators.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com- 
mission figures 
exclude  selling 
expense  from 
cost. 
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Production 
Costs  in  Ohio 
No.  8  District 

Figures  for  1916- 
18  cover  annual 
production  of  7,- 
500,000  tons  by 
fourteen  operat- 
ors ;  those  for 
1919-20  are  from 
the  National  Coal 
Association  and 
cover  7,300,000 
tons  annual  out- 
p  u  t.  Federal 

Trade  Commis- 
sion figures  ex- 
clude selling  ex- 
pense   from    cost. 


ing  been  relatively  small  as  compared  to  total  cost.  The 
1916  costs,  thei'efore,  can  be  regarded  as  high  water  mark 
for  a  number  of  years  previous.  The  experience  of  the 
anthracite  field,  where  published  labor  costs  are  available  as 
far  back  as  1913,  supports  this  conclusion.  There  labor 
costs  on  fresh-mined  coal  of  operators  who  produced  about 
60,000,000  tons  annually  were  $1.62  per  gross  ton  in  1913, 
$1.62  in  1914,  $1.63  in  1915  and  $1.75  in  1916. 

The  accompanying  charts  for  all  of  the  principal  produc- 
ing fields  in  the  United  States — these  fields  produced  about 
275,000,000  tons  in  1918 — show  the  rapid  rise  of  costs  since 
1916  and  also  give  some  measure  of  the  distribution  of 
costs.  The  figures  for  1916-1918  are  taken  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reports,  those  for  1919  and  1920  from  the 
reports  made  by  operators  to  the  National  Coal  Association, 
and  tabulated  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
("Calder  committee").  The  allocation  of  these  costs  to 
labor,  supplies  and  general  expense  for  January-June,  1920, 
has  been  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  shown  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  bulletins  which  covered  the 
first  half  of  1920.  The  fields  or  districts  are  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Engineer  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, and  are  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  Southivvst  Field,  Pcnnslvania:  The  counties  of  Alle- 
Fayette,    Greene    and    Washington,    in    the 


gheny,    Westnioi-(>l;xn( 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  except  (1)  that  portion  of  Allegheny 
County  from  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north  of  the 
county  line;  (2)  the  territory  in  Westmoreland  County  from  a 
point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough,  north  along 
the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kiskiminitas  River,  along  the  Kis- 
kiminitas  River  eastward  to  the  Conemaugh  River,  and  continu- 
ing along  the  Conemaugh  River  to  the  county  line  of  Cambria 
County;  (3)  operations  on  Indian  Creek  in  Westmoreland  County; 
and    (4)   operations  in  the  Ohio  Pyle  district  of  Fayette  County. 

(2)  Central  Field,  Pennsylvania:  The  counties  of  Tioga,  Ly- 
coming, Clinton,  Center,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cameron,  Elk, 
Clearfield,  Cainbria,  Blair,  Somerset,  Jefferson.  Indiana,  Clarion, 
Armstrong,  Butler,  iSIercer,  Lawrence  and  Beaver,  and  operations 
in  Allegheny  County  from  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough 
north  to  the  county  line,  arid  in  Westmoreland  County  from  a 
point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north  along 
the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kiskiminitas  River  and  along  the 
Kiskiminitas  River  eastward  to  the  county  line  of  Cambria 
County,  operations  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  from  the 
Somerset  County  line  to  and  including  Indian  Creek  and  the 
Indian  Creek  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 

(3)  Pocahontas  Field,  'West  Virginia:  Operations  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Ry.  and  branches  west  of  Graham,  Va.,  to  Welch, 
W.  Va.,  including  Xewhall,  Berwind,  Canebrake,  Hartwell  and 
Beech  Fork  branches  :  also  operations  on  the  Virginian  R.R.  and 
branches,  west  of  Rock  to  Herndon,  W.  Va. 

(4)  District  No.  8,  Ohio:  The  County  of  Monroe,  the  County 
of  Belmont,  except  the  township  of  Warren  and  operations  in  the 
8-A  vein  in  Flushing  and  Union  Townships,  the  County  of  Har- 
rison except  the  townships  of  ^Monroe,  Franklin,  Washington  and 
Freeport,  and  tlie  County  of  Jefferson  except  the  townships  of 
Brush  Creek,  Saline,  Ross,  Knox  and  Springfield. 

(5)  Bituminous  Field,  Indiana:  Coal  mined  in  the  State,  of 
Indiana  other  tlian  Brazil  Block  coal. 

(6)  District  No.  6,  Illinois:  Including  Marion,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Williamson,  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Saline,  White,  Gallatin, 
and    mines   along   the   main    line    of   the   Illinois    Centra!    R.R     be- 
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Costs  in 

Pocahontas 

Field, 

West  Virginia 

Figures  for  1916- 
18  cover  annual 
production  of  7,- 
000,000  tons  by 
sixteen  operators, 
those  for  1919-20 
are  from  the 
National  Coal 
Association  and 
cover  2,600,00;) 
tons  annual  out- 
put by  thirteen 
operators.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com- 
mission figures 
exclude  soiling 
expense  f  r  o  m 
cost. 
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Production 
Costs  in  S.W. 
Pennsylvania 

Figures  for  1916- 
18  cover  annual 
production  of  2.3,- 
000,000  tons  by 
seventeen  operat- 
ors; those  for 
1919-20  are  from 
the  National  Coal 
Association  and 
cover  8,000,000 
tons  annual  out- 
put by  nine  oper- 
ators. Federal 
Trade  Commis- 
sion fibres  ex- 
clude selling  ex- 
pense   from    cost. 


tween    Vandalia    and    Carbondale    in    Clinton,    Washington,    Perry 
and  Jackson  Counties. 

The  charts  show  clearly  what  has  happened  to  costs  since 
1916  in  some  of  the  principal  fields  of  the  United  States. 
The  increases  in  these  fields,  based  on  the  1916  cost,  are  as 
follows: 

COSTS  PER  NET  TON 
(Federal  Trade  Commission  Figures  Used  Exclusively) 


• — Southwest. — ■ 

Labor    F.o.b. 

Mine 

1916  (base)...   $0.82     $1.19 

Jan.-Mar.,  1920  1.50       2.13 

Apr.-June,  1920  1.88       2.62 


•  Pennsylvania  - 


Central  ^ 
Labor     F.o.b. 
Mine 
$1.32 


West  Virginia  —  - 


$0.92 
1.97 
2.17 


2.56 
2.82 


—Pocahontas-^ 

Labor     F.o.b. 

Mine 

$0  87 
1.89 
2.11 


$0.56 
1.31 
1.51 


New  River 
Labor    F.o.b 
Mine 
$1.0 


$0.74 
1.79 
1    85 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASES  OVER  1916 


Jan.-Mar.,  1920 
Apr.-June,  1920 


84 
130 


179 
120 


104 
136 


94 
114 


138 
175 


118 
143 


142 
150 


2.44 
2.39 


124 
120 


COSTS  PER  NET  TON 
Ohio •  ^-  Indiana  — - 


•  Illinois - 


No.  3  No.  8      Bituminous   . —  No.  3  — ■  -—  No.  6  — ^. 

Labor  F.o.b.  Labor  F.o.b.  Labor  Fob.  Labor  F.o.b.  Labor  F.o.b 

Mine  Mine  Mine  Mine  Mine 

1916  (base).... $0.84  $1.17  0.78   1.02  0.87a    1.09     0.89b   1. 106  0.86a   I.07o 

Jan.-Mar.,  1920  1.65     2.271.542.141.63     2.00     1.57     1.96      1.63     1.98 

Apr-June 1.64     2. 09  1 .  79  2.47   1  .94     2.41      1.77     2.21      185     2.29 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASES  OVER  1916 


Jan.-Mar.,  1920 
Apr.-June,  1920 


97 
96 


94 
78 


97 
130 


110 
142 


87 
123 


83 
121 


77 
100 


78 
101 


89 
115 


85 
114 


(o)  April-December,  1916. 
(b)  July-December,  1916. 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  1920  figures,  while  not  strictly 
comparable  because  not  obtained  from  the  same  operators 
as  the  1916  figures,  are  probably  representative  enough  to 
show  in  a  general  way  the  change  in  conditions  since  1916. 
If  the  September,  1920,  total  cost  figures  of  the  Calder  com- 
mittee be  compared  with  the  1916  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost, 
the  increases  shown  would  be  yet  more  marked,  as  the  effect 
of  the  wage  increase  late  in  the  summer  of  1920  was  to 
increase  costs.  Such  increase,  however,  cannot  be  as  ex- 
actly measured  because  the  1916  figures  are  "revised"  costs 
and  exclude  selling  expense,  while  the  1920  figures  are 
"reported"  costs,  and  include  selling  expense,  etc. 

With  such  increases  in  costs  as  those  shown  above,  it  is 
evident  that  any  return  to  pre-war  costs,  at  least  during 
1921,  is  not  within  the  range  of  probability.  While  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  some  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  wages,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  so  drastic  a  cut  as  25 
per  cent  would  not  of  itself  bring  costs  very  materially 
down,  unless  at  the  same  time  a  demand  developed  which 
called  out  a  greatly  increased  production.  Furthermore, 
any  substantial  reduction  of  the  wage  scales,  without  there 
first  being  put  into  operation  some  effective  measures  for 
increasing  regularity  of  employment,  probably  would  lead 
to  severe  labor  trouble. 

As  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  shown,  labor 
in  coal  mines,  just  as  on  railroads,  holds  the  strategic  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  tie  up  the  whole  country  througii 
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Costs  in 

Illinois 

No.  6  District 

Figures  for  1916- 
18  cover  annual 
production  of  12,- 
000,000  tons  by 
thirteen  operat- 
ors ;  those  for 
1919-20  are  from 
the  National  Coal 
Association  and 
cover  the  same. 
Federal  Trade 
Commission  fig- 
ures exclude  sell- 
ing expense  from 
cost. 
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Production 
Costs  in 
Indiana 
District 

Figures  for  1916- 
18  cover  annual 
production  of  14,- 
000,000  tons  by 
thirty-three  oper- 
ators ;  those  for 
1919-20  are  from 
the  National  Coal 
Association  and 
cover  8,800,000 
tons  annual  out- 
put by  thirty-one 
operators.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com- 
mission figures 
exclude  selling 
expense  from 
cost. 


an  effective  strike,  it  is  not  likely  that  costs  will  be  ma- 
terially lessened  through  any  reduction  of  wages.  Neither 
is  it  likely  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  total  costs 
will  be  brought  about  through  further  falls  in  the  prices 
of  supplies.  Nor  can  any  important  reduction  be  looked  for 
through  a  decrease  in  the  overhead  expense.  In  fact,  the 
necessary  writing  off  of  some  of  the  heavy  investment 
charges  caused  by  high  cost  development  during  the  past 
few  years,  in  order  to  get  the  investment  down  to  present- 
day  values,  will  in  many  cases  increase  the  overhead  charge. 
Finally,  while  there  may  be  some  decrease  in  cost  eventu- 
ally effected,  through  the  introduction  of  improved  mining 
methods  and  machinery,  this  will  be  a  slow  process.  Such 
decreases  in  the  average  costs  as  occur,  therefore,  are  likely 
to  be  caused  by  the  closing  down  of  high-cost  mines  until 
a  balance  is  reached  between  the  demand  for  coal  within 
certain  price  limits  and  the  supply  obtainable  from  mines 
that  can  afford  to  produce  at  those  prices. 

The  lower  price  levels,  the  elimination  from  the  market 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  high-cost  mines  and  the  increase  in 
demand  to  be  looked  for  with  a  revival  of  industry  doubtless 
will  lead  to  the  contracting,  next  spring,  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  output  than  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years.  The  experience  of  1920  will  not  be  lost  on  many 
large  consumers,  who  now  realize  that  they  must  contract 
early  in  the  coal  year  with  responsible  parties,  and,  further- 
more, for  their  own  protection  they  must  make  better  pro- 
vision for  reserve  storage  at  point  of  destination.  All  of 
this  can  be  counted  upon  to  have  a  steadying  effect  on 
regularity  of  production,  and,  to  that  extent,  to  keep  down 
the  costs. 


House  Bill  Provides  for  Government  Coal 
Purchases  by  Bureau  of  Mines 

A  BILL  for  the  unifoi-m  selection  and  purchase  of  coal 
for  the  government  service  throughout  the  country  under 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Rhodes,  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  to  which  the  bill  iias  been  referred.  It 
provides  that  the  bureau  shall  select  and  contract  for  all 
coal  and  other  fuel  required  by  any  branch  of  the  federal 
service  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  within  the  United 
States.  Provision  is  made  for  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  coal  direct  by  any  branch  of  the  service  upon  approval  of 
the  bureau.  The  bureau  also  is  to  investigate  the  coal-  and 
other  fuel-burning  equipment  of  the  branches  of  the  federal 
service  and  their  methods  of  handling,  storing  and  using  all 
fuel,  and  to  recommend  suc'i  changes  in  equipment  and  its 
use  as  will  result  in  the  greatest  fuel  economy. 

Tiie  bill  would  also  authorize  the  bureau  to  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  fuel  for  different  branches 
of  the  federal  service  in  advance  of  the  availability  of  ap- 


propriations for  payment  thereof,  contracts  not  to  exceed 
the  necessities  of  the  current  year.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  branches  of  service  to  purchase  under  contracts  made 
by  the  bureau  during  April,  May  and  June  yearly  of  such 
coal  and  other  fuel  for  their  use  during  the  following  fiscal 
year  as  may  be  practicable  to  store  at  points  of  consump- 
tion, payment  to  be  made  by  each  branch  of  the  service 
from  its  appropriation. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  expense  of  administering  the  law 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000  a  year,  to  be  made  up  of  assess- 
ments of  2c.  a  ton  on  each  ton  of  coal  purchased  for  each 
branch  of  the  service. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Combating 
Coal  and  Live  Stock  Bills 

A  VIGOROUS  fight  has  been  opened  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  legislation  pending 
in  Congress  which  in  the  view  of  the  Chamber  provides 
for  government  operation  of  industry.  The  measures  on 
which  the  attack  is  centered  as  substituting  government 
for  private  conduct  of  two  of  the  great  basic  industries  of 
the  country  are  the  Federal  Coal  Bill  and  the  Federal  Live 
Stock  Bill. 

Copies  of  a  brief  pointing  out  the  dangers  contained 
in  the  two  bills  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  letter  signed  by  Joseph 
H.  Defrees,  president  of  the  Chamber,  asking  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  two  bills. 
At  the  same  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Chamber  sent 
out  to  the  fourteen  hundred  organizations  and  the  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  corporations,  firms  and  individuals 
included  within  the  Chamber's  membership  a  request  that 
they  lend  their  individual  assistance  in  opposing  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  Federal  Coal  Bill,  known  also  as  the  Calder  bill, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  is  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Manufactures.  The  Federal  Live  Stock 
Commission  Bill,  popularly  known  as  the  Packers'  Bill,  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  A  similar  measure,  much  more 
moderate  in  form,  is  before  the  House. 


Mine  Payroll  Stolen 


NOTICE  has  been  received  in  Louisville,  Ky..  of  the 
robbery  of  a  registered  mail  pouch  containing  $50,000 
in  cash  shipped  to  the  mines  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  at 
Benham,  Ky.,  from  a  Cincinnati  bank,  due  to  arrive  at  Ben- 
ham  on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  11.  for  the  weekly  payroll. 
It  is  reported  that  the  pouch  was  stolen  on  Thursday  night 
from  a  truck  on  the  station  platform  at  Corbin,  Ky.,  where 
mail  is  transferred  from  the  Cincinnati-  \tlanta  line  to  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 


Edited  by      /y\ 
James  T.  Beard,J[      J^ 
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Progressive  Standardization 

Standardization  That  Is  Not  Progressive  Is  Ob- 
structive and  Must  Often  Prove  a  Hindrance  to  the 
Adoption  of  Approved  Methods  and  Systems  in 
Any  Industry  but  Particularly   So   in  Coal  Mining 


AT  the  December  meeting  of  the  Coal 
x\.  Mining  Institute  of  America,  held 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  question  of  standard- 
ization was  discussed.  The  topic  proved 
an  interesting  one  to  many  of  those 
present  and,  for  a  time,  there  was  a 
lively  debate  that  developed  some  valu- 
able points.  Coal  Age,  Dec.  23,  p.  1283, 
which  made  some  of  the  contestants 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  observed  that 
the  expression  "Progressive  Standard- 
ization" has  come  into  use  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  plant  management. 
No  long  argument  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  unprejudiced  mind  that  the 
word  progressive  describes  the  kind  of 
standardization  that  is  to  be  desired  in 
every  industry. 

The  laws  of  our  country  are  no  more 
than  standardized  social  customs  put 
into  the  form  of  a  code  by  the  primary 
authorities  constituting  our  govern- 
ment. No  one  questions  the  advantages 
gained  by  a  code  of  laws  designed  for 
the  guidance  of  conduct  and  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  However, 
what  is  good  for  one  generation  may 
not  prove  to  be  equally  good  for 
another. 

Standards  Become  Obsolete  with 
Lapse  of  Time 

With  the  lapse  of  time  a  standard 
code  becomes  obsolete.  This  makes  a 
new  one  possible  and  illustrates  the 
idea  of  progress  as  expressed  by  the 
words  progressive  standardization  in 
government.  The  same  is  true  in  indus- 
try. The  practical  meaning  of  progres- 
sive standardization  is:  Much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  more  and  better  is  to 
follow.  The  movement  is  ever  onward. 
To  stop  would  be  to  sprag  the  wheels 
of  progress. 

In  the  presentation  of  a  new  but 
thoroughly  tested  idea  one  often  meets 
with  the  objection :  "I  have  standard- 
ized on  such  and  so,  and  am  not  inter- 
ested in  your  proposition."  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  to  the  unprejudiced  mind, 
however,  than  the  fact  that  standard- 
ization is  a  splendid  idea,  provided  it 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting 
cheaper  and  better  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  results. 

Everyone  wants  to  be  progressive, 
but  we  are  often  blinded  by  the  thought 


that  we  have  adopted  the  method  or 
equipment  that,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
has  seemed  the  most  desirable.  Let  us 
forget  it  and  conclude  that  "the  best  is 
not  yet."  No  method  or  system  is  so 
complete  but  that  time  and  practice 
can  suggest  improvement.  Progress  is 
the  watchword  now  and  ever. 
New  York  City.      L.  S.  Youngling. 


Successful  Working  of  Low  Coal 

Describing  a  daily  production  of  1,500 
tons  of  coal,  from  a  90-ft.  shaft 
electrically  equipped  and  standard- 
ized throughout,  the  operation  being 
in  a  UO-in.  seam,  of  bituminous  coal, 
in  Indiana  County,  Pa. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  the  interesting 
article  of  S.  D.  Hainley,  Coal  Age, 
Dec.  30,  p.  1334,  and  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  everything  he  has  said.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  add  very 
much  from  my  own  experience. 

Visiting  many  mines  in  different  local- 
ities, one  learns  that  there  is  a  wide 
diffei'ence  of  opinion  in  respect  to  mod- 
ern methods  of  coal  extraction.  On 
this  account,  I  consider  it  more  profit- 
able to  give  an  account  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  working  of  low  coal 
than  to  express  a  personal  opinion. 

Guided  by  that  belief  I  have  chosen 
to  describe  a  successful  operation  in  a 
40-in.  seam  in  Indiana  County,  Pa.  We 
all  realize  that  every  coal  mine  is  a 
proposition  in  itself,  and  a  plan  that 
has  proved  successful  in  one  operation 
will  not  necessarily  be  as  successful 
when  employed  under  seemingly  similar 
conditions  in  another  case. 

Mine  Electrically  Equipped 

The  mine  to  which  I  refer  is  opened 
by  a  90-ft.  shaft  and  is  electrically 
equipped  throughout.  The  management 
has  standardized  on  certain  designs  of 
motors,  pumps,  chain  machines  and 
drills.  The  shaft  is  equipped  with  an 
electric  hoist  that  brings  to  the  surface 
twelve  hundred  IJ-ton  cars,  in  an  eight- 
hour  shift. 

This  is  a  double-compartment  shaft 
and  the  cages  dump  automatically  by 
the  gooseneck  arrangement.  Seven 
men  handle  the  entire  daily  output  of 
1,500  tons  of  run-of-mine  coal.  This 
crew     includes     a     eager,     tripmaker. 


coupler,  weighboss,  a  checkboy  to 
handle  the  checks  and  two  men 
("chunkers")  who  trim  and  handle  the 
railroad  cars  as  these   are  loaded. 

There  are  250  mine  cars,  which  are 
kept  in  good  condition,  a  repair  shop 
being  located  at  the  shaft  bottom.  The 
carwheels  are  lubricated  every  ninety 
days  with  the  best  grease  on  the  mar- 
ket, which  makes  them  so  easy  running 
that  they  are  pushed  both  ways  to  and 
from  the  faces  in  the  rooms  which  are 
level. 

The  main  north  and  south  entries 
are  driven  on  the  strike,  with  sufficient 
grade  for  good  drainage,  while  the 
branch  entries  are  made  to  have  a  3 
per  cent  grade  in  favor  of  the  loaded 
cars.  Four  6-ton  and  two  10-ton  trolley 
locomotives  are  employed  to  haul  the 
coal.  The  tracks  are  well  ballasted,  45-, 
35-  and  20-lb.  rails  being  laid  on  wood 
and  steel  ties  and  coupled  with  splice- 
bars  at  every  joint,  including  jumpers, 
to  provide  a  good  rail  return.  The 
longest  haul  is  a  mile-and-a-quarter 
and  each  car  is  dumped  five  times  a 
day,  which  requires  that  they  be  kept 
moving. 

Injurious  Effect  of  Acid  Mine 
Water  on  Equipment 

In  this  mine,  a  difficult  feature  to  be 
overcome  was  the  large  amount  of 
highly  acid  water,  which  had  to  be 
pumped  through  wooden  pipe  lines. 
Centrif  jgal  pumps  were  used  at  the 
shaft  bottom,  while  plvmger  pumps 
were  employed  in  the  productive  sec- 
tions of  the  mine,  all  the  pumps  beinj 
electrically  operated. 

So  injurious  was  the  mine  water  to 
all  metal  parts  that  it  had  to  be  kept 
from  contact  with  the  rails  of  the  track. 
Otherwise  the  bottoms  of  the  rails  and 
the  spikes  holding  them  would  have 
been  rotted  out  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  inflow  into  this  mine  was 
so  strong  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pump  eight  tons  of  wacer  for  every 
ton  of  coal  hoisted. 

While  the  depth  of  the  hoisting  shaft 
was  only  ninety  feet,  the  cover  over- 
lying most  of  this  seam  varied  from 
100  to  800  ft.  About  50  per  cent  of 
the  roof  slate  was  good,  while  the  rest 
ran  from  medium  to  very  bad.  In  sec- 
tions where  the  roof  was  bad,  the  coal 
was  higher  and  of  better  quality. 

One  bad  feature  in  the  woi'kings  was 
the  multiplicity  of  drippers,  producing 
an  undesirable  condition  to  work  under. 
The  rooms  were  driven  30  ft.  wide,  to 
a  depth  of  250  ft.,  where  the  roof  con- 
ditions would  permit.  A  single  track 
was  laid  in  each  room,  which  was  tim- 
bered  with  posts   oCt  4J  ft.  apart  and 
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kept  close  to  the  face.  Two  men  were 
employed  in  each  place  and  they  did 
all  the  work,  including  drilling  and 
shooting  the  coal,  laying  track  and 
setting  timber. 

All  entries  were  driven  22  ft.  wide 
and  double-shifted,  as  it  requires  a 
rapid  development  to  maintain  a  1,500 
ton  output  in  this  low  seam.  The  road 
is  kept  on  one  side  of  the  entry,  with  a 
good  clearance  between  the  track  and 
the  rib.  The  roof  is  brushed  over  the 
track,  this  work  being  done  by  a  crew 
of  three  daymen.  The  material  taken 
from  the  roof  and  all  refuse  is  stowed 
on  the  gobside  of  the  track. 

Good  Pack  walls  Essential 

One  thing  that  requires  close  atten- 
tion is  the  building  of  good  gobpacks. 
On  that  account,  regular  slate  men  are 
employed  to  brush  the  roof  and  build 
gobwalls  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Where  this  is  left  to  the  miners,  the 
work  is  but  half-done,  and  the  entry  is 
generally  kept  in  a  dirty  condition,  as 
the  boss  is  apt  to  think  it  is  the  best 
he  can  expect  of  the  average  miner. 

Other  instances  could  be  given  of 
mines  that  are  operating  successfully 
in  low  coal;  but  few  of  them  present 
the  same  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
encountered  in  the  case  just  cited.  I 
may  say,  also,  that  few  operations  have 
been  as  successful  in  maintaining  a 
good  output  and  preserving  the  quality 
of  the  coal  sent  to  the  surface  and 
shipped.  The  case  mentioned  furnishes 
a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  good  management. 

Pikeville,  Ky.  George  Edwards. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

Describing  operations  in  a  Nova  Scotia 
coal  field  underlaid  with  five  or  six 
seams  that  range  from,  two  to  three 
feet  in  thickness,  the  beds  being  in- 
clined at  an  angle  varying  from  20 
to  30  degrees. 

HAVING  worked  in  a  dozen  different 
seams  of  coal  where  the  thickness 
ranged  from  16  in.  to  3  ft.,  I  have  been 
interested  in  what  has  ocen  said  regard- 
ing the  working  of  low  coal.  The  oper- 
ations with  which  I  have  been  connected 
have  all  been  paying  propositions.  All, 
except  one  of  these,  were  worked  on 
the  longwall  system  of  mining,  the  one 
exception  having  employed  the  pillar- 
and-stall  method  in  mining  a  seam  3 
ft.  thick. 

There  are,  I  believe,  more  thin  seams 
than  thick  ones,  which  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  mining  low  coal  important.  I 
have  known  instances  where  the  co»l 
from  an  18-in.  seam  and  that  from  an 
underlying  4-ft.  scam  were  hoisted  in 
the  sumo  shaft,  and  the  men  working 
the  thin  coal  made  equally  as  good 
wages  as  those  mining  the  thicker 
seam.  In  all  the  places  where  I  have 
worked  hand-pick  mining  was  employed 
and  no  cutting  machines  were  in  use. 

A  brief  reference  to  a  coal  field  in  my 
vicinity  will  be  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. The  field  extends  a  distance  of 
nine  miles,  but  its  breadth  has  not  been 
fully  determined.    There  are  five  or  six 


seams  of  coal,  ranging  from  2  to  3  ft. 
in  thicknees,  and  the  measures  are  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  between  20  and 
30  deg.  The  coal  is  generally  worked 
longwall  and  the  face  advanced  either 
up  the  pitch,  or  across  the  inclination 
so  as  to  lessen  the  grade  of  the  road. 

What  appeals  to  me  as  being  of 
chief  interest,  however,  is  the  system 
of  timbering  the  roadways  employed  in 
these  seams.  The  method  in  use  is  to 
build  cribs  of  4-ft.  props  on  each  side  of 
the  I'oad,  as  indicated  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  accompanying  figure.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  has  been  the  general 
method  employed  in  these  seams  in 
the  past. 

Many  a  time  I  have  examined  cribs 
and  wondered  if  they  were  actually 
necessary   in   the   working   of    a    32-in. 


CRIBBING  AND  WALLING  ON  PITCHES 

seam  of  coal,  as  I  had  never  seen  a  crib 
used  in  districts  where  I  have  worked 
under  good  and  bad  roof  alike.  In  my 
experience,  the  stone  from  the  brushing 
of  the  roads  was  all  that  was  required 
for  building  the  sidewalls. 

Allowing  that  cribs  are  necessary  to 
reinforce  these  walls,  in  seams  of  3-ft. 
thickness  or  more,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  cribs  on  the  low  side  of  the  road 
should  be  built  at  a  little  distance  down 
the  pitch  and  the  space  above  filled  with 
the  bushing,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  figui'e.  This  plan 
would  furnish  a  good  foundation  for  the 
building,  which  could  then  be  madfe  a 
good  solid  wall  up  to  the  road  and  there 
would  be  no  tendency  for  it  to  slip  down 
the  pitch. 

Walling  the  High  Side  of  the  Road 
Affords  Better  Support 

The  building  of  the  cribs  on  the  high 
side  of  the  road  will  take  a  longer  time 
and  require  extra  care  in  placing  the 
timbers  and  giving  them  a  good  founda- 
tion. If  the  roof  is  a  soft  soapstone  or 
shale  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  ci'umble 
above  the  crib.  Here  too,  it  seems  to 
me  that  better  support  would  be  given 
by  building  a  good  wall,  say  6  ft.  in 
breadth,  on  the  high  side  of  the  road. 
I  observed  that  some  of  the  props  in 
the  high-side  cribs  had  been  shoved  out 
of  place  and  the  support  of  the  roof 
was  greatly  weakened. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  through- 
out this  field,  however,  that  the  cribs 
furnish  a  far  greater  support  to  the 
roof  and  prevent  its  caving  in  on  the 
roads  than  any  other  method  that  could 


be  employed.  In  my  own  practice,  I 
have  experienced  very  little  trouble 
from  caving.  Results  show  that  a 
longwall  roof  will  settle  in  its  own  way, 
crib  or  no  crib.  The  steady  advance 
of  the  working  face  insures  a  uniformly 
gradual  settlement  of  the  r«of. 

Though  I  have  not  mentioned  this 
feature,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of 
cribbing,  or  building  packwalls  of  stone, 
must  be  determined  largely  by  the  cost 
of  timber  and  the  possible  supply.  The 
point  I  question  is  whether  timber 
cribs  are  necessary  in  a  seam  2  ft.  8  in. 
in  thickness  where  the  inclination  is  20 
deg.  or  more.  Mac. 

Cumberland,  N.  S.,  Canada. 


A  THIRD  LETTER 

Working  low  coal  must  be  mxtde  at- 
tractive and  every  point  looking  to 
economy  in  pr'oduction  must  be  care- 
fully considered. 

THERE  is  hardly  a  question  but  that 
the  successful  working  of  a  low- 
coal  seam  requires  the  thoughful  study 
of  all  the  conditions.  The  points 
brought  forward  in  the  letter  of  S.  D. 
Hainley,  Coal  Age,  Dec.  30,  p.  1334,  are 
most  practical  and  economical,  in  re- 
spect to  their  bearing  on  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Permit  me  to  mention 
one  or  two  others  of  equal  importance. 
First,  it  has  been  my  experience  that, 
in  providing  the  necessary  headroom  on 
the  roads  when  working  thin  coal,  it  is 
more  practicable  to  lift  the  bottom  than 
to  brush  the  roof.  In  either  case,  of 
course,  there  are  yardage  chai'ges  that 
must  be  met  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  peculiar  advantage  in  lifting  bot- 
tom where  this  is  required  in  the  rooms 
is  that  the  miner  then  works  on  a 
bench  and  is  not  troubled  with  water, 
which  would  make  his  work  unpleasant 
and  objectionable. 

Advantages  Gained  by  Lifting 
Bottom  in  Low  Coal 

When  mining  in  low  coal,  a  man  must 
lie  or  sit  the  most  of  the  time  on  the 
bottom,  which  he  cannot  do  comfort- 
ably if  that  is  wet.  Again,  there  is 
the  advantage  that  the  coal  is  more 
readily  loaded  off  the  bench  into  the 
car,  which  stands  on  the  track  at  a 
somewhat  lower  level.  Every  miner 
will  appi'eciate  what  this  means  to  him 
in  the  loading  of  his  coal.  These  minor 
points,  often  overlooked,  make  the  work 
more  attractive  to  the  miner  and  con- 
stitute an  important  feature  in  the 
working  of  low  coal. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the 
application  of  mechanical  means  for 
mining  and  loading  the  coal,  with  a 
view  to  saving  labor  and  increasing  the 
production  per  man.  Today,  mechanical 
inventions  are  keeping  pace  with  the 
.growing  need  of  such  devices  in  coal 
mining.  This  feature  justifies  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  drilling,  cutting  and 
mining  machines  now  on  the  market.  I 
believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  all  low-coal  seams  of  considerable 
extent  will  be  mined  and  loaded  wholly 
by  machinery  with  less  expense. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Observer. 
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Effect  of  Barometric  Change  on  a 
Sealed  Section  of  a  Mine 

Changes  in  barometric  p)'essure  are 
suggested  by  this  writer  as  the  pos- 
sible cause  of  observed  changes  in  the 
breathing  of  a  sealed  section  of  a 
mine. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  regarding 
the  probable  cause  of  the  observed 
change  in  the  breathing  of  a  sealed 
section  of  a  mine,  as  described  by  "Fire- 
boss,"  Coal  Age,  Dec.  30,  p.  1336. 

The  statement  was  made  that  a  sec- 
tion of  a  mine  containing  about  twenty 
rooms  had  been  abandoned  and  sealed 
off,  presumably  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gases  accumulating  in  that  section. 
A  pipe  had  been  built  into  one  of  the 
seals  and  provided  with  a  valve  to 
enable  the  gases  escaping  from  the  sec- 
tion to  be  tested. 

It  is  further  explained  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  fireboss  to  open 
this  valve  when  making  his  examina- 
tion of  the  mine  in  the  morning,  and 
observe  whether  the  air  was  being 
drawn  in  or  blown  out  from  the  section. 
It  is  said  that  the  tests  showed  that 
air  was  being  drawn  into  the  enclosure 
during  the  nine  consecutive  days.  Then, 


for  five  consecutive  days  following,  it 
was  observed  that  air  and  gas  was 
bloviTi  out. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  observed  change,  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  it  can  probably  be 
attributed  to  a  change  in  barometric 
pressure.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
the  correspondent  had  given  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of 
making  each  test. 

If  these  changes  were  shown  to  cor- 
respond; in  other  words,  if  it  was 
shown  that  the  barometer  fell  during 
the  night  of  the  ninth  day  and  was 
lower  during  the  following  five  days 
when  the  breathing  was  outward,  but 
stood  higher  during  the  nine  preceding 
days  when  the  breathing  was  inward, 
the  conclusion  would  be  natural  that  the 
change  in  breathing  was  due  to  the 
atmospheric  condition. 

My  belief  is  that  any  considerable 
increase  in  atmospheric  pressure  would 
have  the  effect  to  force  the  mine  air 
into  the  sealed  section.  Then,  any  drop 
in  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  expansion  of  the  gases 
within  the  section,  and  they  would  flow 
out  onto  the  entry.    Thomas  Chester. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Treatment  of  Feedwater  to  Prevent 
Corrosion  in  Boilers 

The  Quantity  of  Each  Reagent  Used  for  the  Purification  of  a  Given 
Quantity  of  Water,  To  Be  Used  as  Feedwater  in  a  Steam 
Boiler,  Should   Be   Calculated  from  the  Analysis  of  the  Water 


HAVING  to  use  a  hard  feedwater 
in  our  boilers  we  have  been  treat- 
ing this  with  soda  ash  and  lime  to 
soften  the  water,  besides  filtering  it 
through  sand  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  sediment  before  permitting 
the  water  to  pass  into  the  boilers. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water 
before  and  after  treatment: 

Grains  Parts  in 

(Before)                                per  Gal.  100,000 

Silica 090  0.154 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina .020  0.034 

Calcium  sulphate 6.056  10.368 

Calcium  carbonate 10.121  17.327 

Magnesium  carbonate 5.653  9.678 

Magnesium  chloride 2.519  4.313 

Sodium  chloride 2.271  3.888 

Totalsolids 26.730      45.762 

In  treating  this  water  we  are  using 
100  lb.  of  soda  ash  and  200  lb.  of  quick- 
lime in  60,000  gal.  of  water. 

Grains      Parts  in 
(.'^f  er)  per  Gal.      100,000 

SiUca .06  0.103 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina .06  0.103 

Calcium  carbonate .32  0.548 

Magnesium  carbonate 2.16  3.698 

Magnesium  sulphate .18  0.308 

Total 2  78         4.760 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  of 
using   zinc  in  the  water,  and   I   would 


like  to  ask  what  effect  would  pure  zinc 
have  when  placed  in  a  boiler  that  is 
in  use.  Would  it  be  effectual  in  keep- 
ing down  corrosion  by  softening  the 
water  and  the  scale  that  is  deposited 
on  the  tubes  and  drums?  I  shall  greatly 
appreciate  any  information  you  can 
give  me  in  this  regard. 

Master  Mechanic. 
Universal,  Ind. 


The  analysis  of  this  feedwater  before 
treatment  shows  that  it  contains  26.73 
grains  to  the  gallon  solid  matter,  or 
26.73  X  17.12  =  45.762  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  100,000  lb.  of  water,  which 
is  well  within  the  practical  limit  of 
treatment.  A  water  containing  100  lb. 
of  solid  matter  per  100,000  lb.  of  water, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  should  be  con- 
demned for  use  as  feedwater  unless  a 
better  supply  is  not  obtainable. 

However,  from  the  analysis  given,  we 
estimate  that  in  the  treatment  of  this 
water  there  is  too  large  an  amount  of 
the  reagents  used.  We  would  suggest 
that  for  the  removal  of  these  impuri- 
ties it  would  be  better  to  use  105  lb.  of 


good  quicklime  and  54  lb.  of  a  ^'^od 
quality  of  soda  ash,  in  treating  50,000 
gal.  of  the  water. 

As  is  well  known,  the  carbonates  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  barium,  calcium 
and  magnesium,  are  held  in  solution  in 
many  waters  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  acid.  In  other  words, 
the  alkaline  earths  then  form  bicar- 
bonates,  which  are  soluble.  But  any 
substance,  as  soda  ash  or  quicklime, 
that  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  will 
reduce  the  bicarbonates  to  carbonates, 
which  are  insoluble  and  precipitate  in 
the  water.  The  water  should  be  heated 
to  facilitate  and  complete  these  re- 
actions, which  are  expressed  by  the 
following  equations: 

Ca(HC03)2  +  Na«COi-CaC03-(-   2XaHO+2CO» 
Calcium  Soda        Calcium        Sodium   Carbon 

bicarbonate     ash  carbonate     hydrate  dioxide 

Ca(HC03)2-hCaO  =    2CaC03-i-   HjO 
Calcium  Quick-     Calcium        Water 

bicarbonate     lime         carbonate 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  scale  in  the  use  of  an 
impure  feedwater  in  a  boiler,  petroleum 
(coal  oil)  introduced  into  the  boiler 
in  comparatively  small  quantities  has 
been  found  efficacious.  The  action  of 
the  oil  is  to  coat  the  sediment  float- 
ing in  the  water,  and  the  surface  of 
the  metal  on  which  the  scale  is  de- 
posited with  an  oily  film  that  prevents 
very  largely  the  coagulation  of  the 
sediment  and  its  attachment  to  the 
metal  surface. 

In  any  case  when  using  a  feedwater 
that  is  not  pure  or  that  contains  sedi- 
ment the  boiler  should  be  blown  off 
at  short  regular  intervals  daily,  or 
once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the 
purity  of  the  water.  This  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  sediment  from  the  boiler 
and  drum. 

The  use  of  zinc  in  large  plates,  say 
12  in.  long,  6  in.  wide  and  i  in.  thick, 
suspended  within  the  boiler  and  having 
a  gooa  contact  with  the  metal  tubes 
and  sheets  is  a  means  used  success- 
fully in  marine  boilers.  It  is  particularly 
good  for  purifying  a  feedwater  con- 
taining salt  (sodium  chloride).  But  it 
is  hardly  necessary  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  the  small  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  present  should  be  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water. 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Proposition 

A  maximum  recovery  of  coal  is  required 
in  the  working  of  this  seven- foot 
Pittsburgh  seatn,  which  must  be  ac- 
complished without  damage  to  the 
surface,  as  the  operator  owns  the 
coal  rights  only. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  present  the 
following  proposition  for  discus- 
sion by  Coal  Age  readers  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh seam.  I  would  like  to  ascertain 
what  system  of  extraction  or  method 
of  working  should  be  employed  to  in- 
sure the  largest  extraction  of  coal  and 
entail  no  risk  of  damage  to  the  surface. 
The  proposition  is  to  take  out  the  coal 
underlying  300  acres  of  land  when  the 
operator  o^vns  the  coal  rights  only. 
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The  seam  will  average  7  ft.  in  thick- 
ness and  the  depth  of  cover  ranges 
from  zero  at  the  outcrop  to  about  300 
ft.  at  the  boiindary,  distributed  about 
as  follows:  Starting  from  the  outcrop, 
approximately  143  acres  has  a  cover 
ranging  from  0  to  100  ft.  in  depth;  34 
acres,  a  cover  of  100  to  150  ft.;  51 
acres,  150  "to  200  ft.;  56  acres,  200  to 
250  ft.;  and  lastly  16  acres  with  cover 
ranging  from  250  to  300  ft.  in  depth. 

A   general   section   of  the   strata   at 

the    thickest    point   would    include    the 

following  in  their  order  of  succession: 

Feet 

Surface    1^ 

Limestone     1^ 

Sandy  shale    44 

Sandstone    ^Y 

Coal     I 

Shale    I 

Limestone     g^ 

Sandstone     25 

Coal    5 

Sandstone    j^ 

Limestone     41 

Coal    4 

Limestone     5 

Sandstone    25 

Pittsburgh    coal 7 

Hard  fireclay 


As  previously  remarked,  the  owner 
of  the  coal  possesses  no  rights  what- 
ever on  the  surface  and  is  liable  for 
damage  of  any  kind  resulting  from  the 
extraction  of  the  coal.  While  I  have, 
myself,  some  very  definite  ideas  in 
regard  to  this  proposition,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  learn  of  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  mined  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  and  can  suggest  what  thickness  of 
pillars  should  be  left  for  the  protection 
of  the  surface  to  insure  the  operator 
against  liability  for  damage. 

Uniontown,   Pa.       Mining   Engineer. 


The  mining  of  the  Pittsburgh  seam 
under  specified  conditions  is  always  of 
interest,  and  we  gladly  present  this  prop- 
osition for  discussion  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  working  this  coal 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  this  correspondent.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  inclination  of  the  seam 
has  not  been  given  and  will  have  to  be 
assumed  according  to  the  writer's 
knowledge  and  experience. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 

Question — With  a  fan  developing  30 
hp.  and  producing  but  50  per  cent  of 
useful  effect,  if  the  water-gage  reading 
is  2.3  in.,  what  quantity  of  air  should 
be  circulated  per  minute? 

Answer — ^The  effective  work  in  this 
case  is  0.50(30  x  33,000)  =  495,000 
ft.-lb.  per  min.  The  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  a  2.3-in.  water  gage  is  2.3 
X  5.2  =  11.96  lb.  per  sq.ft.  Then,  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  under 
these  conditions,  will  be  495,000  -f- 
11.96  =:  41,400  cu.ft.  per  minute,  nearly. 

Question  —  An  air  current  of  3,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.  is  charged  with  gas  to 
its  highest .  explosive  point,  how  much, 
fresh  air  must  be  added  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  cap? 

Answer  —  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the 
observer  to  detect  the  first  formation 
of  a  cap,  and  the  kind  of  lamp  used 
for  that  purpose.  A  mixture  of  gas 
and  air,  at  its  maximum  explosive 
point,  contains  9.46  per  cent  of  ga?. 
The  volume  of  gas  in  this  current  is, 
therefore,  0.0946  X  3,000  =  283.8  cu.ft. 
per  min.  Assuming  the  first  indication 
of  a  cap  is  observed  when  one  per  cent 
of  gas  is  present,  the  volume  of  air  and 
gas  in  this  current  would  be  283.8  -r- 
0.01  =  28,380  cu.ft.  per  min.  The  vol- 
ume of  air  that  must  be  added  to  pro- 
duce this  condition  is,  therefore,  28,380 
—  3,000  =  25,380  cu.ft.  per   minute. 

Question — Can  a  miner  live  in  air  in 
which  the  oxygen  content  is  reduced  to 
17  per  cent? 


Answer — Yes.  Quoting  from  "Mine 
Gases  and  Ventilation,"  Second  Edition, 
page  4,  we  read:  "When  no  carbon 
dioxide  is  present  in  the  air  the  oxygen 
content  may  fall  as  low  as  14  per  cent 
before  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
breathing;  but  air  containing  but  10  per 
cent  is  no  longer  breathable  and  will 
cause  death  quickly  by  suffocation." 

Question — An  entry  in  a  mine  is  7  x 
10  ft.  in  section  and  6,720  ft.  long, 
what  is  the  velocity  of  the  ventilating 
current  passing  through  this  entry 
when  the  wager-gage  reading  is  2  in.? 

Answer  —  The  rubbing  surface  of 
this  entry  is  s  =  2(7  +  10)6,720  = 
228,480  sq.ft.  and  the  sectional  area 
a  =  7  X  10  =  70  sq.ft.  The  pressure 
corresponding  to  a  2-in.  water  gage  is 
p  =  2  X  5.2  =  10.4  lb.  per  sq.ft.  Then, 
calling  the  coefficient  of  friction  A;  = 
0.00000002  we  have  for  the  velocity  of 
the  air  current,  in  this  case, 


^  =  ^/i  =  Vo 


10.4  X  70 


0.00000002  X  228,480 
-  576+  fi.  per  min. 

Question — Given  the  dimensions  of 
an  arched  airway  as  folloivs:  9  ft.  high 
to  top  of  arch,  and  the  radius  of  the 
arch  being  U  ft.  6  in.,  if  the  observed 
velocity  of  the  air  current  is  It 50  ft.  in 
a  minute  and  a  half,  what  is  the  total 
quantity  of  air  passing  per  m,iniite? 

Answer — Assuming  this  is  a  semi- 
circular arch,  the  width  of  the  airway 
is  twice  the  radius  of  the  arch  or  2  X 
4J  =  9  ft.  The  height  of  the  sidewalls, 
measured  from  the  floor  to  the  spring 
of  the  arch,  is  found  by  subtracting  the 


radius  of  the  arch  from  the  height  of 
the  crown  above  the  floor;  thus  9  — 
4J  =  4i  ft.  The  rectangular  portion 
below  the  arch,  then,  has  a  sectional 
area  of  9x  4J  =  40.5  sq.ft.  The  area 
of  a  semicircle  whose  radius  is  41  ft., 
diameter  9  ft.,  is  1(0.7854  X  9')  =  31.8 
sq.ft.  The  entire  sectional  area  of  the 
airway,  is,  therefore,  40.5  +  31.8  — 
72.3  sq.ft. 

If  the  air  travels  450  ft.  in  li  min., 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  450  -^ 
1.5  =  300  ft.  per  min.  The  volume  of 
air  passing  in  this  airway  is,  then,  300 
X  72.3  =  21,690  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question — What  are  the  aavantages 
gained  by   firing  shots  by  electricity? 

Answer — By  the  use  of  the  electric 
battery  in  blasting,  the  operator  or 
miner  is  in  a  safe  place  when  firing 
the  shots.  He  does  not  have  to  light 
a  fuse  or  squib  and  run  with  a  chance 
of  not  reaching  safety  before  the  shot 
goes  off.  There  is  less  danger  of  a 
delayed  or  premature  blast.  Electric 
firing  makes  it  possible  to  fire  two  or 
more  blasts,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  place,  without  the  danger  that 
is  always  present  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  fire  more  than  one  shot  in 
a  confined  or  poorly  ventilated  place, 
by  means  of  fuse  or  squibs. 

In  electric  firing  all  the  blasts  are 
exploded  at  once.  When  fuse  or  squibs 
are  used  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
exactly  the  order  in  which  the  shots 
will  explode.  The  one  that  should  go 
off  first  may  be  delayed,  with  the  result 
that  the  remaining  shot  will  probably 
blow  its  tamping.  Again,  the  dis- 
charge of  one  shot  following  another, 
consecutively,  in  the  same  place,  may 
give  rise  to  a  windy  shot  or  a  local 
explosion,  because  of  the  ignition  of 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  first  shot. 
This  is  impossible  in  electric  firing  in 
a  mine  properly  ventilated. 

Question — A  ventilating  fan  is  pro- 
ducing a  water  gage  of  2  in.  at  60 
r.p.m.;  what  should  the  water  gage  be 
when  the  fan  is  running  at  a  speed  of 
iO  r.p.m,.? 

Answer — Approximately,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  circulated  by  a  fan  varies 
as  the  speed  (r.p.m.)  of  the  fan,  and 
the  pressure  or  water  gage  as  the 
square  of  the  speed;  in  other  words 
the  water-gage  ratio  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  speed  ratio.  On  that 
basis,  calling  the  required  water  gage 
X,  we  have, 


_  /4P^'_  /2y^  4 

~  \60)       V3/       9 


X 


=  2x4/9   =   8/9   =   0.88   in. 


In  practice,  however,  the  yield  of  a 
fan,  in  quantity  and  water  gage,  falls 
short  of  this  amount.  Approximtaely, 
the  fifth  power  of  the  quantity  varies 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  speed  of  the 
fan,  or  the  fifth  power  of  the  water 
gage  as  the  eighth  power  of  the  speed. 
On  that  basis,  the  water-gage  ratio  is 
equal  to  the  fifth  root  of  the  eighth 
power  of  the  speed  ratio,  and  we  have 
for  the  required  water  gage, 
X  =  2  1   '(ITirr   =:  2  X  0.27  =  0.54  in. 
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Morrow  Disavows  Opposition  to  Super-Power  Survey; 
Sinister  Motive  Denied  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Smith 


yi  S  A  RESULT  of  statements  published  by  Coal  Review, 
/-\  the  publication  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  Dr. 
-*■  -^  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  felt  called  upon  to  explain  to  a  Senate  committee 
that  there  is  nothing  sinister  in  the  super-power  survey 
which  is  being  made  in  the  Boston-Washington  area.  One  of 
the  statements  published  by  Coal  Review  is  as  follows: 

"Light  from  the  big  electrical  utilities  is  shed  by  Dr. 
Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  super-power  pro- 
ject which  would  invade  the  coal  producers'  eastern  market 
to  the  estimated  extent  of  30,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  seems 
that  the  big  electrical  companies,  desirous  of  entrenching 
themselves  in  a  fat  and  lasting  business  along  the  Atlantic 
seabord,  are  giving  their  time,  their  men  and  their  money 
to  further  the  plan.  This  mammoth  project  is  being  for- 
warded under  the  guise  of  conserving  coal." 

After  quoting  extracts  from  the  article,  Dr.  Smith  told 
the  La  Follette  committee,  which  is  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  imposing  certain  Federal  regulations  upon  the 
coal  industry,  that  the  super-power  survey  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  "guise"  of  conserving  coal.  "That  is  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  investigation,"  said  Dr.  Smith,  "and 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  private  business  introduces  the 
question  of  the  motive  of  a  government  bureau  simply  be- 
cause Congress  authorized  the  receipt  of  certain  money 
from  certain  people,  it  is  an  extraordinary  proposition. 

"These  people  are  contributing — I  do  not  know  in  what 
amounts  and  I  do  not  care.  The  people  who  are  supporting 
it  (the  super-power  survey)  are  the  railroads,  who  are  to 
be  the  consumers  of  power  if  we  have  electrification  of  the 
railroads;  the  power  companies;  the  public  utilities,  who 
are  producers  of  power;  and  the  electrical  machinery  peo- 
ple. Every  one  of  those  interests  is  parallel  and  is  going 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  public's  interest.  If  the  public 
utilities  can  get  power  cheaper,  the  state  regulations  pro- 
vide that  they  must  sell  it  cheaper. 

Distorted  Ideas  on  Rights  of  Private  Business 

"As  to  that  'fat  and  lasting  business'  I  will  say  that  we 
want  to  improve  the  public  utility  business,  but  it  cannot 
become  very  fat  under  state  regulation.  Here  we  have  an 
unregulated  industry  [bituminous  coal]  which  comes  before 
this  committee  and  talks  against  regulation,  pointing  out 
someone  else  who  is  going  to  fatten.  I  bring  this  up  not 
to  prove  anything  except  that  I  think  some  of  us  have 
distorted  ideas  about  the  rights  of  private  business.  Ten 
years  ago  I  argued  before  a  Congressional  committee  for 
the  regulation  of  the  coal  business  because  I  felt  that  the 
coal  industry  needed  it.  I  thought  it  was  just  as  good  an 
argument  that  the  public  needed  it. 

"There  is  nothing  that  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  this 
country  than  for  the  government  to  operate  any  business 
even  one-half  the  size  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  It 
is  my  unqualified  opinion  that  government  operation  would 
be  a  disaster  because  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  coal.  It 
would  make  for  a  very  high  cost  and  the  public  would  havf; 
to  meet  it  both  as  consumers  and  as  taxpayers. 

"There  should  be  some  control  of  the  industry.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  justified  under  the  general  principles  of  the 
common  law  as  well  as  under  the  constitution.  That  regu- 
lation is  absolutely  necessary  unless  we  are  going  to  be 
controlled  by  the  industry  itself.  I  contend  that  control 
of  a  basic  industry  like  the  coal  trade  can  be  exercised 
more  wisely  if  put  in  the  hands  of  disinterested  persons 
than  if  it  is  left  without  regulation  to  the  control  of  those 
whose  interest  is  a  doUar-and-cent  interest.  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  nationalization  of  the  mines  as  I  am  to  their 
being  considered  the  absolute  private  property  of  land 
owners  and  of  mine  operators." 

It  seemed  inconceivable  to  Coal  Age  that  the  National 
Coal  Association  would  knowingly  adopt  such  a  policy 
toward  the  super-power  survey  or  any  other  measure  hav- 


ing for  its  object  the  better  use  of  coal,  and  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  focus  the  following  letter,  under  date  of  Feb. 
14,  1921,  was  addressed  to  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president 
of  the  association.  His  reply  removes  any  doubt  regarding 
the  position  of  the  operators'  association  on  the  subject  and 
Coal  Age  is  pleased  to  publish  both  letters  in  full. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Morrow:  The  editorial  lead  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Coal  Review  on  the  story  of  Director  Smith's  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  super- 
power survey  indicated  opposition  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  to  this  project,  because  it  apparently  contem- 
plates large  economies  in  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
consequently  indicates  apparent  restriction  of  the  market. 

"Does  the  National  Coal  Association  view  the  super- 
power survey  in  this  light,  and  is  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation opposed  to  any  program  that  makes  for  economical 
utilization  of  our  coal?  C.  E.  Lesher, 

"Editor  Coal  Age." 

Favors  Economical  Utiuzation  of  Coal 

Mr.  Morrow's  reply,  dated  Feb.  15,  1921,  is  as  follows: 
"Dear  Lesher:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  14th.  In 
answering  let  me  say  that  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  not  opposed  to  the  super-power  survey,  nor  is  it  opposed 
to  any  program  which  makes  for  economical  utilization  of 
our  coal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  de- 
velopment of  better  methods  of  utilizing  coal  is  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  future  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  We  further  believe  that  the  coal  industry  is  just 
as  much  interested  in  seeing  such  better  utilization  of  coal 
as  the  industrial  interests  of  the  East. 

"The  remarkable  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  war  was  based  primarily  upon  cheap 
fuel,  the  cheapest  fuel  available  to  any  great  commercial 
nation  of  the  world.  Increases  in  wages  and  supply  costs 
have  raised  the  cost  of  producing  bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States  since  the  European  War  began  by  almost 
200  per  cent.  While  fuel  cost  is  only  a  relatively  small  item 
of  cost  in  the  production  of  most  manufactured  goods,  it  is 
a  considerable  element  in  the  cost  of  some  manufactured 
articles,  and  in  any  event  the  increase  in  fuel  cost  referred 
to  places  all  manufactured  goods  on  a  somewhat  higher 
level.  To  that  extent  the  position  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer competing  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries in  international  trade  is  handicapped. 

Says  Opposition  Would  Be  Shortsighted 

"Since  the  growth  of  industry  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributes directly  and  immediately  to  the  demand  for  bitu- 
minous coal  and,  therefore,  means  an  increase  in  our  own 
business,  any  practical  project  for  the  belter  utilization  of 
coal  which  means  a  better  opportunity  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  extend  their  business  is  of  direct  help  to  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  of  the  United  States.  You  will, 
therefore,  understand  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  short- 
sightedness for  this  industry  to  oppose  such  projects. 

"As  you  know,  there  are  other  considerations  which  also 
move  us  to  this  same  conclusion,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  them  in  detail  because  those  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  are  fundamental  and  decisive. 

"I  hope  this  answers  your  query  satisfactorily,  and  if 
you  have  occasion  to  convince  any  doubting  Thomases  as 
to  the  attitude  of  this  organization,  you  are  privileged  to 
use  this  communication  in  any  manner  that  seems  appro- 
priate to  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 

"Vice-President." 


Colonel  Barney,  in  charge  of  army  fuel  purchases,  has 
written  about  3,500  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  pro- 
ducers asking  if  they  desire  to  bid  on  coal  for  the  army  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1  next. 
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Classified  Directory  of  Coal  Shippers 


WITH  the  growth  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Inc.,  and  the  refinements  of  classification  now  under 
way,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  buys,  quotes 
:and  sells  by  pool  number  rather  than  by  point  of  origin. 
To  facilitate  inquiries  the  various  sources  of  supply  have 
been  tabulated  by  one  of  the  large  wholesale  firms  as 
^follows: 

HANDLING  ALL  POOLS 
Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Fred  R.  Rohl,  Inc.  Atlas  Fuel  Corporation 

Blair  Parke  Coal  Co.  Eyre  Fuel  Co. 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.  Wright  &  Gibson  Co. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter  Hartwell  &  Lester 

Andrade-Eyre,  Inc.  Columbia  Coal  Mining  Co. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  McCann-Camp  Co 

Pullman  &  Stevens  International  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Robinson  &  Haydon  International  Fuel  Corporation 

Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

SHIPPING  OUTSIDE  THE  POOLS 

Piedmont  &  Georges  Creek  Coal  Co.  Henriette  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  Porto  Rico  Coal  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Mornsdale  Coal  Co. 

John  Wills  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  General  Coal  Co. 

•Central  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  Stineman  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

C.G.Blake  Co.  Carl  Coal  Co. 

North  River  Coal  &  Wharf  Co.  Portage  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

Sterling  Coal  Co.  Duncan  Spangler  Coal  Co. 

SPECIALIZING    IN   SMITHING    COAL 
Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.  Beccaria  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Collieries  Co. 

HANDLING  ANTHRACITE  ONLY 
•Clarence  B.  Sturgis  Williams  &  Peters 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  Dickson  &  Eddy 

Pinehill  Coal  Co.  Lee  Coal  Co. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  LOW-VOLATILE  COAL 

Crescent  Fuel  Co Pools  9,  10 

Coalmont-Moshannon  Coal  Co..  Pools,  10,  11,  71 

Shoemaker  Coal  Mining  Co Pools,  9,  10,  11,  18,  71 

Wright  Gibson  Co Pool  71 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co Pool  1 1 

W.  A.  Marshall*  Co Pools  9,  10,  11,  71 

Seiler  Coal  Co All  low-volatile  pools 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co Pool  10 

Bulah  Coal  Mining  Co Pools  9,  10,  15 

Majestic  Coal  Co Pools  1,  9,  10,  71 

Altoona  Coal  &  Coke  Co Pool  10 

Madeira  Hill  &  Co Pools  1,  10,  1 1 

John  A.  Miller Pool  14 

Duncan  Spangler  Coal  Co Pool  9 


Dickerman  &  Englis Pools  9,  1 0 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co Pools  9,  10 

Ches.  &  Ohio  Coal  &  CokeCo.  . .  Pool  I 

Imperial  Coal  Corpn Pools  1,  4,  9,  10,  II,  18,  71 

E.  Russell  Norton Pools  I,  9,  10,  11,  71 

Spring  Coal  Co Pools  4,  9,  10 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co Pools  4,  10 

Harry  A.  Freeman Pools  1,  2,  9,  10,  II 

Debevoise  Anderson  Co Pools  10,  II,  14 

Thome  Neal  &  Co Pool  9 

J.  W.  Lowe  &  Co Pools  1 ,  2 

Watkins  Coal  Co Pool  10 

Haddock  Fuel  Corporation Pools  9,  1 0 

Gavin  Rowe Pools  1,  9,  71 

Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co..  Pools  I,  2,  9,  10,  1 1 

Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co Pools  9,  10,  11,  14 

SPECIALIZING  IN  HIGH-VOLATILE  COAL 

Producers  Fuel  Co Pools  30,  31,  60,  61,  37,38,  33,34,53,  54,63,  64 

M.  A.  Hanna&  Co Pools  5,  6,  7,  41,  43 

Jairison  Coal  &  Coke  Co Pools  33,  34,  35,  37,  38,  39,  40,  53,  54,  63,  64 

Frankhn  Coal  &  Coke  Co All  high-volatile  pools 

Slattery  Brothers Pool  64 

SPECIALIZING  IN  CERTAIN  POOLS,  BOTH  HIGH  AND 

LOW  VOLATILE 

Wm.C.Atwater&Co Pools  1,2,3,5,6,7,41,43,44,53,54,63,64 

Borden  &  Lovell Pools  I,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  41,  43 

W.  K.  Althouse  &  Co Pools  9,  10,  II,  18,71,30,31,33,34,44,60,61 

Cortright  Coal  Co Pools  10,  34 

Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co Pools  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  30.  31,  33.  34, 

42,44,53,54,63,64 

Madeira  Hill  &  Co Pools  1,  10.11.  18,33,34,35 

Bertha  Coal  Co Pools  1 1,  1 4,  30.  31 ,  32,  33,  34,  35,  37,  38,  53,  54, 

60,61,62,63,64 

JohnF.  Murray Pools  9,  10,  11,  34,  71 

Phoenix  Coal  Co Pools  10,  11,30,31,32 

Pan  Handle  Coal  Co Pools  1,2,4,5,6,7,9,  10,  11,30,31,60.61,71 

Old  Colony  Smokeless  Coal  Co. .   Pools  1.  2.  4,  5,  6,  7 

HiUman  Coal  &  Coke  Co Pools  9,  71,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34.  35.  53,  54.  60,  61, 

63,  64 

Davis  Coal  Co Pools  1 1,  63,  64 

Weston  Dodson&  Co.,  Inc Pools  1,  2.  5,  7,  9,  10,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35,  53,  54, 

60,61,63,64 

Geo.  E.  Warren  Co Pools  1,  9,  10,  71,  33,  34,  40,  53,  54,  63,  64 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co Pools  9,  10,  11,  18,  71,  33,  34,  35,  44,53,  54.  63, 

64 

Hasler&Co Pools  1,  2,  5,  6,  7 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Inc.  Pools  1,4,9,  10,  11,  71,30,31,33,34,35,53,54, 

60,61,63,64 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co Pools  I,  9.  10.  71,  30,  60 

VaUey  Camp  Coal  Co Pools  5,  6,  7,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35,  37,  38,  44,  53,  54, 

60,61,63,64 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co Pools  5,  6,  7,  32,  35.  41,  43 

A.  A.  Zane  &  Co Pools  9.  10,  30,  34,  60 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BUNKERING 
Willard  Sutherland  &  Co..  Eyre  Fuel  Co. 


Comptroller  Scores  Coal  Companies, 
Alleging  Exorbitant  Prices 

CRITICISM  of  high  prices  is  made  by  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  John  Skelton  Williams  in  his  annual 
report  for  1920,  which  is  the  last  report  to  be  made  by 
him  as  he  retires  with  the  incoming  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration March  4.  "The  tendency  to  maintain  excessive 
profits  was  particularly  seen  in  the  steel  and  iron  and  coal 
industries,"  he  says.  "By  closing  down  mills  and  mines  the 
output  of  steel  and  iron,  following  the  armistice,  was 
reduced  approximately  one-fourth  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling manufacturers  and  miners  to  obtain,  because  of  the 
insistent  and  peremptory  demand  for  coal  and  iron  the 
■exorbitant  profits  realized  during  the  war,  instead  of  the 
more  moderate  profits  which  they  would  have  had  to  accept 
if  the  maximum  output  had  been  maintained.  While  the 
profits  of  steel  manufacturers  and  coal  operators  were 
swollen,  the  country  became  poorer  from  lack  of  production 
brought  about  by  the  unnecessary  closing  down  of  mills  and 
mines  and  the  incidental  idleness  of  labor." 

He  says  that  the  government  itself  has  paid  in  recent 
months  for  coal  as  much  as  four  times  the  pre-war  price. 
Coal  companies  and  firms,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  have 
156  million  dollars  in  national  bank  deposits. 

Hustlers  Join  Union;  Butler  Mine  Resumes 

AFTER  a  week's  idleness  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  the 
J\  "hustlers,"  who  had  assisted  the  subcontractors  to  get 
a  full  day's  work  out  of  their  men  in  the  days  before  sub- 
contracting was  ended  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.'s  mines, 
the  men  of  Butler  colliery  agreed  to  return  to  work  Jan. 
27,  the  hustlers  having  been  allowed  to  join  the  union. 
About   1,600    men    had   taken   part   in   the   shutdown.     The 


men  returned  to  work  on  Saturday,  Jan.  29,  instead  of  on 
the  day  preceding,  fearing  disaster  or  misfortune  if  work 
were  resumed  on  Friday. 

The  Barnum  colliery  union  men  on  Jan.  26  definitely 
broke  with  the  insurgents'  general  grievance  committee 
and  refused  to  contribute  to  Rinaldo  Capallini's  salary. 
James  A.  Joyce  recommended  working  for  adjustment 
through  Board  Member  Daniel  McHugh  of  District  No.  1. 


Federal  Regulation  of  Coal  Industry 
Recommended  by  Judge  McGee 

STRICT  government  regulation  of  coal  production,  distri- 
bution and  sale  is  recommended  in  a  report  issued  by 
Judge  John  F.  McGee,  Fuel  Commissioner  for  Minnesota, 
whose  charges  against  mine  owners  at  a  recent  hearing 
in  Washington  brought  a  hot  reply  from  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

In  his  latest  report  Judge  McGee  denounces  as  false  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Morrow.  Besides  governmental 
regulation  of  coal  production,  distribution  and  sale,  Judge 
McGee  urges  that  coal  producers  be  required  to  sell  to  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  on  the  same  basis  as  to  coal 
dealers;  that  more  than  one  reconsignment  of  coal  be  pro- 
hibited, and  that  one  be  from  dealer  to  consumer;  that  a 
standard  contract  for  coal  sales  be  prescribed  and  that  pro- 
ducers be  prohibited  from  contracting  to  deliver  greater 
tonnage  from  mines  than  was  actually  produced  in  the 
preceding  year,  except  with  government  permission. 

The  "plunder"  of  the  coal  operators  during  the  last 
year,  says  the  report,  equaled  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  it  cost  the  United  States  to  carry  on  war  for  two 
years.  He  charges  that  the  operators  deliberately  cut 
down  shipments  to  the  Northwest  in  order  that  they  might 
reap  dazzling  profits  on  the  seaboard  for  coal  for  export. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


IN  DISCUSSING  the  recent  period  of  deflation,  which  he  described 
as  a  "silent  panic,"  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  speaking  at  the  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  told  the  members  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  trade  that  they  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
outlook.  He  was  confident  that  the  worst  conditions  had  been  passed, 
and  that,  while  prices  might  be  expected  to  continue  their  decline  for  a 
long  period,  economic  and  industrial  readjustment  was  taking  place, 
and  perhaps  in  another  twelve  or  fourteen  months  we  would  be  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  stability. 

Colonel  Ayres  showed  that  following  the  Civil  War,  when  prices 
reached  practically  the  same  peak  attained  in  the  World  War,  there 
was  a  thirty-year  period  of  decline.  This  was  followed  by  a  twenty- 
five-year  period  of  rises  in  the  prices  of  wholesale  and  retail  com- 
modities as  well  as  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
bonds. 

"The  chances  are,"  said  Colonel  Ayres,  "that  we  are  going  through 
the  same  kind  of  period  that  our  fathers  went  through.  What  we  are 
going  through  and  are  still  in  is  a  silent  panic.  We  have  not  thought 
of  it  in  the  terms  of  other  panics  but  genuinely  panic  prices  were 
reached  in  stocks,  which  fell  to  their  lowest  point  on  Dec.  22  last. 
There  is  now  an  upward  trend  in  the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds.  That 
we  have  been  able  to  pass  through  this  crisis  without  more  serious 
consequences  is  due  to  the  stability  of  our  financial  system." 


Improved  Steel  Demand  Expected 

"Indications  are  that  iron  and  steel 
making  will  be  gradually  receding 
for  the  next  few  weeks,"  the  market 
summary  of  the  Iroii  Age  of  Feb.  17 
states,  "but  the  general  conditions 
are  looked  on  with  favor  as  hasten- 
ing the  detcmination  of  the  basis 
from,  which  a  healthy  normal  de- 
mand will  spring.  The  time  element 
required  for  .complete  readjustment 
stands  in  opposition  to  any  artificial 
stimulus.  Plant  operations  in  the 
Chicago  district  have  undergone  no 
marked  change.  In  the  Pittsburgh 
district  a  20  per  cent  operation  cov- 
ers the  situation  with  many  of  the 
independent  mills  and  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  lost  ground.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  withdrawn 
the  blast  from  two  furnaces,  now 
having  45  in  operation.  Actual  steel 
making  capacity  is  down  to  80  per 
cent,  a  drop  of  approximately  10  per 
cent  from  the  gait  of  a  week  ago,  and 
finishing  capacity  is  not  over  80  per 
cent.  Two  of  the  largest  indepen- 
dent mills  are  operating  at  a  25  per 
cent  rate,  others  are  active  mainly 
in  making  pipe  and  not  over  15  per 
cent  of  the  independent  sheet  mill 
capacity  is  in  operation.     The  lead- 


ing interest  has  dropped  off  5  per 
cent  to  a  70  per  cent  basis  in  sheets 
and  to  a  70  per  cent  from  an  80  per 
cent  basis  in  tin  plates.  The  Steel 
Corporation  as  a  whole  is  operating 
at  about  an  80  per  cent  rate." 


Silk  Mill  Operatives  Strike 

Two  hundred  employees  of  the 
Leeds  plant  of  the  Nonatuck  silk 
mills  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  went 
on  strike  Feb.  16  rather  than  ac- 
cept a  wage  cut  of  15  per  cent,  an- 
nounced Feb.  11. 


Woolen  Mill   Runs,   After   Shutdown 

The  250  employees  of  the  Dunham 
Mills,  Inc.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  mak- 
ers of  woolen  knitted  goods,  were 
gratified  when  the  carding  and  spin- 
ning departments  i*esumed  Feb.  14, 
on  full  time.  The  entire  plant,  after 
two  months'  idleness,  is  expected  to 
be  running  within  another  week. 


Columbus   Steel   Plant   Closes 

The  Columbus  plant  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Co.,  employing  850  men, 
closed  down  for  an  indefinite  period 
on  Feb.  19,  according  to  announce- 
ment made  by  the  company. 


Metal  Workers  Return  to  Work 
One-third  of  the  3,000  workers 
normally  employed  in  the  inside 
metal  and  bronze  industry  in  New 
York  City  returned  to  work  on 
Tue.'^day,  Feb.  15,  upon  "open-shop" 
conditions,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  more  than  100  factories  of 
the  Allied  Building  Metal  Industries. 
Some  of  the  shops  have  actually 
turned  away  men  because  their 
ranks  had  been  filled.  The  opening 
of  the  plants,  after  a  lockout  of 
several  weeks,  was  accomplished 
v/ithout  any  disturbance  of  conse- 
quence, according  to  Albert  S. 
Richey,  of  the  Richey,  Brown  &  Don- 
ald Iron  Works,  Maspeth,  Queens, 
who  gave  a  summary  of  the  reports 
from   the   various   individual    plants. 


N.  Y.  Central   Lays  Off  3,600   More 

Four  repair  shoj)s  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  employing  about 
3,600  men,  closed  temporarily  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  19.  The  location  of  the 
shops  and  the  number  of  men  each 
employs  follow:  West  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1,200;  Elkhart,  Ind.,  700;  Coflinwood, 
Ohio,  900,  and  Depew,  N.  Y.,  800. 
On  Jan.  19,  900  workers  of  the  car 
department  at  West  Albany  were 
laid  off  "until  further  notice."  None 
of  these  has  returned  to  work. 


$500,000  Silk  Mill  for  Virginia 
Silk  manufacture  in  Covington, 
Va.,  is  planned  by  a  $500,000  cor- 
poration, which  has  been  chartered 
by  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  mill 
men.  The  Southern  Textile  Co.  is 
the  name  of  the  new  enterprise  and 
its  officers  include  H.  Ruegg,  presi- 
dent, Weehawken,  N.  J.,  and  W.  C. 
Faulkner,  Richmond,  Va.,  secretary. 


New    Haven    R.R.    to   Expand 

More  ^han  $2,000,000  will  be 
spent  by  the  New  Haven  R.R.  to 
enlarge  its  line  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
from  the  Auburn  freight  yard  to  the 
Union  Station  to  a  six-track  sys- 
tem and  the  line  from  the  Union 
Station  to  the  Northup  Ave.  freight 
yard  to  a  seven-track  system.  The 
plan  will  involve  teanng  out  six- 
teen bridges  and  building  much 
larger  ones  in  their  places  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000.  The 
land  which  must  be  bought  for  the 
extra  tracks  will  cost,  it  is  said,  at 
least  $250,000  more. 


Penn-sylvania  Cement  Mills  Resume 
Work  was  resumed  Thursday, 
Feb.  17,  at  the  Fogelsville  and 
West  Copley  mills  of  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  near  Allen- 
town.  Pa.  The  eight  hundred  men 
are  working  full  time  at  wages 
fixed  Jan.  1.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  when  the  mills  re- 
opened, the  armrod  plant  of  the 
company  was  to  resume  this  week. 
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Reading  Dissolution  Plan  Announced 

A  PLAN  for  the  segregation  of  the  properties  of  the  Read- 
ing Co.  was  announced  in  Philadelphia  Monday,  Feb. 
14,  The  stockholders  will  be  called  upon  to  make  small 
cash  payment  for  stock  in  the  new  company  which  will 
be  formed  if  practicable.  The  plan  submitted  to  the 
court  provides  in  part  for  the  Reading  Co.  assuming 
the  $96,000,000  general  mortgage  bonds  now  outstanding. 
The  Reading  Coal  Co.  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  Read- 
ing company  $10,000,000  cash  and  $25,000,000  bonds  of  the 
coal  company.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Reading  Co. 
merge  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  under  the  present 
charter  and  subject  the  railroad  property  to  a  direct  lien  of 
the  general  mortgage. 

If  practicable,  the  coal  company  will  consolidate  with 
the  Delaware  Coal  Co.,  of  which  it  owns  the  entire  capital 
stock.  The  consolidated  company  will  then  issue  capital 
stock,  of  no  par  value,  to  the  Reading  Co.  If  that 
is  not  practicable,  a  new  corporation  will  be  formed  to  ac- 
quire the  coal  company  stock  from  the  Reading  Co.,  and 
such  new  corporation  will  issue  no-par-value  stock  to  the 
extent  of  1,400,000  shares.  This  stock  will  be  sold  to  Read- 
ing Co.  stockholders  share  for  share  for  $5,600,000,  or 
$2  for  each  share  of  Reading  Co.  stock.  No  speedy  dis- 
tribution of  Reading  Co.  assets  is  believed  to  be  probable, 
as  the  financial  structure  of  the  company  is  so  interlaced 
that  it  will  require  some  time  to  unravel  it. 


•&  Aroostook  R.R.  and  Central  Vermont  Ry.,  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  March  3,  1921,  in  room  401-C, 
14.3  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  as  announced  in  Coal 
Age,  Feb.  17,  p.  3.31,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (third  floor),  177  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
beginning  promptly  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  3. 


International  Commerce  Board  to  Study 
Rehabilitation  of  World  Trade 

««nnHE  RESTORATION  of  the  World's  Commerce"  will 
A  be  the  general  subject  taken  up  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lon- 
don during  the  week  beginning  June  27.  Announcing  the 
subject  and  the  date,  the  American  Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  let  it  be  known  that  a  large  American 
attendance  is  looked  for. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  program  of  general 
sessions  and  group  meetings  to  discuss  international  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  fields  of  finance,  ocean  and  land 
ti'ansportation,  communication,  production  and  distribution, 
and  restoration  of  the  devastated  areas.  All  of  these 
topics  will  be  approached  with  a  view  to  relating  them  to  the 
central  theme. 

The  International  Chamber  was  organized  at  Paris  last 
year  by  representatives  from  Belgium,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy  and  the  United  States.  Preparation  is  now 
well  advanced  for  participation  of  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  organization.  The  American  Section  has  been 
organized  for  some  time  with  offices  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
Washington. 

No  Price  Fixing  for  Coal  in  Wyoming 

A  BILL  offered  in  the  Wyoming  House  of  Representatives 
Pratt  and  Brewer,  providing  for  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  and  fix  coal  prices  at  mines  and  retail  houses 
in  Wyoming,  was  voted  down  after  a  lengthy  debate,  al- 
though the  measure  was  said  to  have  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor Carey. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  asserted  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  commission  would  serve  to  increase  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  rather  than  decrease  it.  The  defeat  of 
this  bill  means  that  it  will  be  two  years  before  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  again  before  the  legislature. 


New  England  Rate  Hearing  on  March  3 
To  Be  Held  in  Boston 

FURTHER  hearing  on  readjustments  of  rates  on  anthra- 
cite coal  from  anthracite  fields  in  Pennsylvania  and  of 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  origin  points  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Ohio  to  points  on  the 
Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.,  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  Maine  Central  R.R.,  Bangor 


Seventh  Trade  Commission  Coal-Co.st  Report 
Covers  Trans-Mississippi  States 

COMPLETING  the  series  of  coal-cost  bulletins  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  published  the  seventh  report 
covering  operations  in  1918  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missoxiri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah,  Washington  and  North  Dakota. 

The  data  set  forth  cover  the  operations  of  394  operators 
who  mined  about  61,000,000  net  tons  from  628  mines,  and 
for  the  years  1916  and  1917  the  operations  of  27  operators 
who  mined  about  4,600,000  net  tons  annually. 

The  costs  and  sales  realization  are  shown  for  each 
quarter  of  1918  and  the  year  as  a  whole  for  each  of  the 
twenty-seven  producing  districts  in  the  thirteen  principal 
coal-producing  trans-Mississippi  states.  The  producing  dis- 
tricts are  those  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  in 
various  price-fixing  orders.  All  operators  fully  reported 
are  shown  in  the  tables  contained  in  the  report,  and  they 
produced  about  92  per  cent  of  the  output  for  Iowa  in  1918, 
88  per  cent  of  that  for  Kansas,  74  per  cent  of  that  for 
Missouri,  74  per  cent  of  that  for  Arkansas,  87  per  cent  of 
that  for  Oklahoma,  48  per  cent  of  that  for  Texas,  94  per 
cent  of  that  for  Colorado,  97  per  cent  of  that  for  New 
Mexico,  95  per  cent  of  that  for  Montana,  95  per  cent  of 
that  for  Wyoming,  95  per  cent  of  that  for  Utah,  90  per 
cent  of  that  for  Washington,  and  54  per  cent  of  that  for 
Nroth  Dakota. 

For  the  production  of  about  61,000,000  tons,  as  shown  in 
the  tables  mentioned,  the  average  annual  total  f.o.b.  mine 
costs  ranged  by  districts  from  $1.08  to  $4.45,  and  the  aver- 
age sales  realization  was  $1.36  to  $4.66  per  ton. 

Returns  were  received  also  for  a  shorter  period  than 
twelve  months  from  112  operators  in  the  various  districts, 
who  had  an  estimated  total  annual  production  of  about 
5,500,000  tons.  Examination  of  such  returns  shows  that  had 
it  been  possible  to  obtain  reports  for  the  whole  twelve 
months,  the  annual  averages  shown  in  the  foregoing  table 
would  not  be  changed  more  than  1  or  2c.  per  ton,  if  at  all. 
Including  these  mines,  the  production  fully  or  partly 
reported  covered  about  94  per  cent  of  the  total  1918  output 
of  the  thirteen  States. 

The  labor  costs  in  1918  in  the  districts  covered  are  from 
39  to  53  per  cent  higher,  and  the  total  f.o.b.  mine  costs  in 
1918  were  from  42  to  48  per  cent  higher  than  those  in  1916. 
The  sales  realizations  in  1918  were  from  46  to  69  per  cent 
higher  than  those  in  1916. 

Of  the  amount  paid  for  coal  by  the  purchaser,  based  on 
each  dollar  of  sales  realization  during  1916-1918,  the  item  of 
most  general  interest  is  the  proportion  which  labor  received. 
That  part  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  purchaser  which  went 
to  labor  varied  considerably  from  district  to  district,  and  in 
most  districts  from  period  to  period.  It  was  highest  (88c. 
out  of  each  dollar)  in  both  Oklahoma  districts  during  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  and  in  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma  in 
November,  1917,  and  lowest  (58c.  out  of  each  dollar)  in 
Montana  during  the  period  January-March,  1917. 

A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  production  per  month  and 
margins  per  ton  for  three  periods  during  1917-18,  shown  in 
other  tables,  tends  to  show  that  in  some  instances  an 
increase  in  production  does  not  necessarily  accompany  an 
increase  of  margin,  nor  does  a  decrease  in  margin  neces- 
sarily involve  a  decrease  in  production.  The  foregoing  facts 
indicate  clearly  that  the  margin  is  but  one  of  the  several 
factors  which  may  stimulate  or  retard  production.  Produc- 
tion was  iiifluenced  also  by  such  conditions  as  strikes  or 
other  forms  of  labor  shortage,  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  demand  for  coal  in  the  markets  available  to  the  mines, 
etc.  Explanations  for  the  rise  or  fall  of  production  are  to 
be  found  in  the  particular  conditions  which  existed  during 
each  period  in  each  district. 
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Coal  Control  Bill  Will  Not  Pass  Congress  by  March  4; 
To  Continue  Efforts  at  Regulation  at  Extra  Session 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent 


REGARDLESS  of  the  changes  which  may  be  made  in 
the  Calder  coal  bill,  no  hope  now  is  entertained  by 
friends  of  the  measure  for  its  passage  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  Had  the  fact-finding  feature  of  the  bill  alone 
been  retained  and  had  it  been  reported  earlier  to  the  Senate, 
such  a  bill  probably  could  have  been  passed.  Senate  La 
Follette  declines  to  comment  as  to  his  plans  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  report  out  a  bill. 
If  a  majority  of  the  committee  cannot  agree  upon  amend- 
ments to  the  Calder  bill,  it  is  expected  that  the  Calder  bill 
will  be  re-introduced  embodying  fundamental  changes. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  effort  to  regulate  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  gained  strength  and  that  it  will  be  continued  at 
the  extra  session  of  Congress.  Some  form  of  regulation 
for  the  coal  industry  is  expected  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  agitation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  Thus,  what 
was  a  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  now  fills  the  whole 
sky,  as  one  coal  operator  phrased  it. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  chances  favor  a  venture 
on  the  part  of  Congress  into  the  field  of  federal  regulation 
of  private  industry.  That  coal  has  been  selected  for  the 
experiment  cannot  be  doubted.  That  this  type  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  departure  and 
would  set  a  precedent  for  the  control  of  other  essentials  is 
pointed  out.  Regulation  of  the  railroads  is  not  comparable, 
it  is  asserted,  as  the  railroads  produce  no  new  wealth.  They 
simply  sell  transportation.  It  is  admitted  generally  that  a 
long  fight  is  in  prospect,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end 
Congress  will  approve  of  some  form  of  regulation. 

Suggests  Amendments  and  New  Sections 

Just  how  hastily  conceived  the  Calder  bill  must  have  been 
is  indicated  by  the  material  way  in  which  W.  P.  Chantland 
proposes  to  amend  the  original  measure.  Appearing  before 
the  La  Follette  committee  on  Feb.  15,  he  submitted  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  and  suggested  several  new  sections  for 
the  bill.  One  of  his  new  sections  is  intended  practically  to 
re-enact  Section  4  of  the  Lever  Act.     It  reads: 

"That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
corporation  to  charge  an  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  exces- 
sive price  for  coal,  or  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable 
rate  or  charge  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  coal,  or 
to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  production  of  coal  in  order 
to  enhance  the  price  thereof,  or  to  conspire,  combine,  agree 
or  arrange  with  any  other  person  or  corporation,  or  both, 
(a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  producing,  transporting,  sup- 
plying, storing  or  dealing  in  coal;  (b)  to  restrict  the  supply 
of  coal;  (c)  to  restrict  the  direct  and  expeditious  distribu- 
tion of  coal  to  the  consumers;  (d)  to  prevent,  limit,  or 
lessen  the  production  of  coal  in  order  to  enhance  the  price 
thereof;  (e)  to  exact  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  excessive 
prices,  or  charges,  or  margins  for  coal,  or  to  aid  and  abet 
the  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

"The  reports  made  by  the  commission  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties  as  described  in  Section  4  of  this  act  shall  be 
competent  evidence  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  prosecution 
brought  under  this  section,  and  the  findings  and  facts  there- 
in contained  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  conclusions 
of  fact  and  the  facts  therein  stated. 

"Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000  or 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both." 

Another  new  section  proposed  is  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation 
to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  spot  coal  or  to  deal  in  options  in  spot 
coal,  for  shipment  in  commerce,  whenever  such  person  or 
corporation  shall  be  delinquent  more  than  ten  days  in 
shipment,   on   dcniand,  or   rt>quironicnt,   under  contract. 

"Upon  conviction  any  person  or  corporation  found  guilty 
of  such  offense  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  the 
first  offense  and  may  be  imprisoned   in  a  penitentiary  not 


to  exceed  two  years,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  the 
fine  shall  be  $5,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five 
years,  or  both." 

When  Mr.  Chantland  finished  reading  the  above.  Senator 
Reed  said,  "Let  us  suppose  a  big  corporation  has  a  contract 
for  500,000  tons  of  coal.  Suppose  this  corporation  is  a  hog 
and,  seeing  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  coal,  proceeds  to  de- 
mand shipment,  as  it  has  the  right  to  do  under  its  con- 
tracts. In  the  meantime  it  has  developed  that  there  is  a 
genuine  shortage  of  coal  in  the  country.  Householders  are 
freezing.  Factories  are  being  compelled  to  shut  down.  It 
is  entirely  practicable  to  take  a  part  of  this  coal  and  de- 
liver it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  these  emergencies.  It 
would  still  be  possible  to  deliver  on  the  contracts  the  coal 
necessary  to  keep  the  contractors'  plants  running,  but  this 
provision  would  absolutely  prevent  that.  This  suggestion 
came  to  me  in  just  one  and  one-half  seconds  after  I  heard 
the  language  proposed.  I  think  it  illustrates  the  necessity 
that  it  is  well  to  give  these  matters  at  least  two  minutes 
consideration." 

Would  Give   President  Control  in   Emergency 

Mr.  Chantland  proposed  the  following  addition  to  Section 
12  of  the  Calder  bill: 

"Whenever,  in  any  emergency  threatening,  or  which  has 
arisen  out  of  an  industrial  dispute  between  operators  and 
miners,  the  President  determines  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  herein  granted  to  take  over  the  operation  of  any 
mines,  he  shall  include  as  a  part  of  his  order  for  such 
taking  over,  provisions  (1)  for  just  compensation  for  the 
use  of  the  mining  properties  taken  over  and  (2)  for  the  pay- 
ment during  such  emergency  control  of  a  fair  living  wage 
to  the  mine  workers,  based  on  a  maximum  eight-hour  day, 
commensurate  with  proper  and  just  American  standards  of 
living,  which  provision  shall  obtain  only  until  the  termina- 
tion of  his  exercise  of  such  powers  as  stated  or  until  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  whichever  event  first  occurs,  but 
the  President  shall  not  use  the  powers  granted  herein  either 
to  force  a  settlement  of  such  industrial  dispute  between 
operators  and  miners  or  to  deprive  the  mine  workers  in  any 
manner  of  any  power  of  collective  bargaining,  through 
such  representatives  as  they  may  choose,  with  the  operators 
relating  to  such  dispute." 

The  addition  to  Section  12  suggested  by  Samuel  Gompers 
reads  as  follows: 

"Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
to  apply  to  trade  unions  or  other  labor  organizations  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  hours  of  labor 
and  other  conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed." 

To  eradicate  the  possible  danger  of  a  mandamus  being 
directed  against  labor  organizations,  Mr.  Chantland  sug- 
gested that  "person  or  corporation"  in  Section  7  be  struck 
out  and  the  words  "operator  or  dealer"  be  inserted.  At  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  he  suggests  that  the  following  phrase 
be  added  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph:  "relating  to  the 
production  of  records  or  information." 

In  the  light  of  the  discussions  before  the  committee  as  to 
Section  14  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chantland  said  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  question  well  might  come  up  as  to  whether 
the  90  per  cent  of  the  amounts  charged  above  a  certain 
amount  should  not  be  made  100  per  cent,  so  as  to  stop  it 
definitely  at  a  point.  A  lot  of  little  companies  would  be  set 
up,  he  said,  and  he  suggested  the  following  in  place  of  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  Section  14:  "The  taxes  herein  levied 
shall  apply  to  all  transactions  in  coal  whether  sales,  con- 
tracts of  sales,  or  options  to  purchase,  where  the  coal  is 
not  physically  handled  by  the  seller,  and  shall  not  apply  to 
those  transactions  in  coal  where  the  coal  is  physically 
handled  by  the  seller." 

Senator  Reed  asked  what  would  become  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  who  is  obliged  to  send  out  agents  at  great  expense 
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to  canvass  the  trade,  but  who  does  not  actually  have  the 
coal  hauled  into  his  yard  and  re-handled.  Mr.  Chantland 
said  the  question  that  the  committee  will  have  to  determine 
is  how  necessary  that  function  is.     Continuing,  he  said: 

"I  think  attention  should  be  called  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Wing  as  to  this  matter.  It  may  be — if  it  is  possible  to 
put  it  in  legislation,  and  of  course  it  is  probably  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  fix  a  stated  price  for  services  in 
legislation — that  there  may  have  to  be  discrimination  or  an 
addition  to  cover  that  point,  if  it  is  conceived  that  there  is 
a  proper  or  useful  function  in  distribution,  or  necessary 
function  in  distribution.  The  function  of  distribution  is 
vastly  different  in  the  sparsely-settled  sections  than  in  the 
big  congested  Eastern  centers.  Mr.  Wing  told  you  that 
they  would  have  liked  to  make  two  rates  to  take  care  of 
that  matter,  but  the  order  from  the  President  was  that 
there  should  be  but  one  rate." 

George  H.  Gushing,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Goal  Association,  was  asked  for  the  names  of  gov- 
ernment and  railroad  officials  who  he  charged  had  profiteered 
in  coal  last  year.  Mr.  Gushing  said  his  memory  was  not 
clear  as  to  the  names,  but  mentioned  H.  W.  Smith  as  having 
approached  him  to  procure  450,000  tons  of  coal  for  export 
to  South  America,  Smith  having  said  he  had  friends  in- 
terested with  him  in  the  State,  Treasury  and  Labor  depart- 
ments and  the  Shipping  Board,  and  that  $1  a  ton  margin 
would  be  divided  among  those  arranging  the  exportation 
of  the  coal.  Mr.  Gushing  said  he  knew  none  of  the  names 
of  people  in  the  departments  mentioned.  As  to  railroad 
officials  Mr.  Gushing  said  the  names  were  given  him  by 
members  of  his  association  whose  coal  had  been  involved  in 
confiscation  of  coal  by  roads,  but  he  said  he  would  have  to 
ask  these  members  for  the  names  of  railroad  officials,  which 
he  would  furnish  the  committee  later. 

Department  Irregularities  Prove  To  Be  "Blue  Sky" 

H.  W.  Smith  said  he  was  from  Elmira,  and  during  the 
war  had  distributed  Liberty  Loan  posters  to  coal  operators 
and  also  aided  the  employment  service  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Years  ago  he  had  been  in  the  coal-mining  business 
at  Blossburg,  Pa.,  and  his  son  was  now  interested  in  the 
coal  business  in  Elmira.  He  had  conceived  a  plan  of  sell- 
ing about  200,000  tons  of  coal  to  Brazil  and  Ghile  and  saw 
Mr.  Gushing  many  times  in  an  effort  to  get  the  coal,  but 
did  not  mention  $1  a  ton  as  margin.  He  had  mentioned 
that  he  had  friends  in  various  departments  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  plan,  but  testified  that  he  had  not  sold  a 
pound  of  coal.  "So  it's  all  blue  sky,"  said  Senator  Ken- 
yon. 

Henry  T.  De  Bardeleben,  president  of  the  Alabama  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  telegraphed  the  committee  protest- 
ing against  the  bill  and  asking  for  a  hearing,  but  the  Ala- 
bama interests  were  not  heard. 

Mr.   Chantland  was   questioned  by  the  committee  as  to 
the  seizure  of  the  National  Goal  Association  records  last 
December.     He  said  all  but  a  few  of  the  records  had  been 
returned   to   the   association,    but    Senator   Reed    intimated 
that  there  might  be  others  in  possession  of  the  Galder  com- 
mittee.    Mr.  Chantland  read  a  few  letters  taken  from  the 
association  indicating  activity,  but  Senator  Reed  saw  noth- 
ing sinister  about  the  correspondence  or  its  contents.     Mr. 
Chantland  said  that  although  a  watchman  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  records  over  one  night,  some  were  miss- 
ing   the    next    day    when    the    investigators    called.      Mr. 
Fletcher  Lewis,  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  resented 
the  innuendo  that  the  association  had  tampered  with  the 
records  while  they  were  under  investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee agents.     Senator  Reed  thought  the  seizure  had  been 
illegal. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  investigating  the  retail  coal 
dealers'  association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  light 
of  evidence  before  the  Manufacturers'  committee  charging 
that  it  had  maintained  prices. 


Coal  Deliveries  at  South  Araboy  Exceed 
All  Records  for  December 

DECEMBER  coal  deliveries  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
roaa  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  which  supplies  60  per 
cent  of  the  needs  of  the  subway  and  street  car  lines,  and 
of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  in  New  York  City, 
broke  all  previous  records  for  that  month.  The  total 
amount  dumped  at  these  piers  in  December  was  559,450 
tons,  which  exceeded  even  the  high  record  of  December, 
1913,  by  16,244  tons. 

This  large  delivery  was  made  possible  to  some  extent, 
of  course,  by  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  permitted 
practically  uninterrupted  service.  The  high  tonnage  record 
for  the  year  1920  was  made  in  August,  when  627,019  tons 
were  delivered  at  South  Amboy.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  coal  dumped  at  these  piers  is  bituminous. 


Roads  Must  File  Reparation  Claims  Within 
.  Year  of  Release  of  Federal  Control 

IN  THE  matter  of  claims  by  railroads  for  reparation  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  advises:  By  Section 
206  (c)  of  the  Transportation  Act  complaints  for  repara- 
tion on  account  of  damage  claimed  to  have  been  caused  by 
reason  of  the  collection  or  enforcement  by  or  through  the 
President  during  the  period  of  Federal  control  of  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  regulations  or  practices  which  are 
unjust,  unreasonable  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  may  be  filed  with  the  commission  with- 
in one  year  after  the  termination  of  Federal  control.  Noti- 
fication of  the  commission  that  a  complaint  may  or  will  be 
filed  later  for  the  recovery  of  damages  does  not  constitute 
a  filing  of  complaint  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Prompt  action  will  be  facilitated  if  each  complaint  for 
reparation  be  accompanied  by  reparation  statements  con- 
forming substantially  to  the  form  prescribed  by  rule  V  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rules  of  practice. 


Senator  Gay,  of  Louisiana,  is  receiving  numerous  com- 
"^'^pications  from  persons  engaged  in  varied  business 
activities  commending  his  minority  report  (Coal  Age,  Feb. 
17,  page  330),  which  opposes  government  regulation  of 
business  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  Galder  coal  bill. 


Old  N.  Y.  Tidewater  Exchange  Appoints 
Committee  to  Liquidate  Accounts 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  members  of  the  old  Tidewater 
-  Goal  Exchange  in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  14  the  follow- 
ing members,  as  creditors,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  debtor  members  on  the  liquidation  of  outstand- 
ing pool  accounts:  L.  J.  McClum,  chairman  for  W.  H. 
Bradford  Co.;  W.  F.  Coale,  for  Coal  &  Co.,  Inc.;  H.  W. 
Fry,  for  Wm.  Cory-Mann  George  Corporation;  Sanford 
H.  E.  Freund,  temporarily  representing  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.;  Major  Goyle,  for  Weston  Dodson  Co.;  S.  S.  Bruce,  for 
Seaboard  Byproduct  Co.;  F.  G.  Emmons,  for  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.;  G.  M.  Dexter,  for  Dexter  &  Carpenter  Co.; 
W.  H.  Hoppock,  for  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  and  A.  D. 
Thompson,  for  Majestic  Coal  Co. 

On  April  30,  1920,  when  Federal  control  was  lifted,  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  ceased  to  function  and  the  present 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  was  formed.  At  that  time 
many  pool  credits  and  debits  were  outstanding,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  adjusted,  and  the  above  committee 
will  endeavor  to  "clean  the  slate." 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  Feb.  2  would  establish  a  State  Industrial  Board 
of  three  members,  instead  of  five,  as  now  constituted,  and 
would  increase  the  salaries  of  the  board  members  from 
$4,000  to  $5,000.  This  bill  also  would  transfer  the  juris- 
diction of  insurance  matters  from  the  Industrial  Board  to 
the  Insurance  Commission  of  the  State.  In  the  new  bill 
certain  work  is  placed  in  the  extra-hazardous  classification, 
among  which  would  be  coal  mining  or  other  mining.  The 
representative  who  introduced  the  bill  says  it  seeks  to  make 
a  better  law.  "This  bill  saves  the  state  about  $12,000  an- 
nually, and  as  to  changing  the  insurance  features,  I  feel 
that  the  Industrial  Board  knows  nothing  about  insurance, 
and  this  change  would  be  a  protection  to  policyholders.  The 
bill  also  clarifies  several  points  that  they  have  been  going  to 
court  about." 
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Belgian  Coal  Output  Close  to  Normal 

Trade  Commissioner  Samuel  H.  Cross  at  Brussels  states 
that  the  average  monthly  Belgian  production  of  coal  in 
the  second  half  of  1920  surpassed  that  of  tlie  pre-war  year, 
1913,  and  furnishes  the  following  official  figures  for  com- 
parison: 


Hainaut: 

Mons 

Center 

Charleroi. .. 

N'amur 

Liege 

Limburg . . . 


±1. 

August 

416,680 
300,735 
608.635 

51,070 
457,950 

21,000 

September 

425,540 
312,480 
642,450 

53,320 
452,200 

23,000 

Total. 


; 1,856,070         1,909,050 

The  average  monthly  production  for  1913  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mons,  364.200  tons;  Center,  303,830  tons;  Charleroi, 
679,000  tons,  and  Xamur,  64,420  tons.  The  Limburg  coal 
basin  was  not  producing  at  that  period. 

The  recent  strike  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Charleroi  dis- 
trict provided  the  impetus  for  an  official  study  of  miners' 
wages  throughout  the  country.  Since  Jan.  1,  1920,  wages 
have  been  raised  four  times — 15  per  cent  en  April  1;  5  per 
cent  on  June  1;  5  per  cent  on  July  4;  and  between  5  and  10 
per  cent,  according  to  rate  of  pay,  on  Oct.  3.  The  index 
numbers  for  wages,  based  on  the  pay  of  January  1  as  100, 
therefore  amounted  to  115  in  April,  120.75  in  June,  126.79 
in  July,  and  136.30  in  October. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  wages  of 
various  classes  of  workers  in  the  different  Belgium  coal 
basins  for  both  January  and  October,  1920: 


Vein  Workers      Pit  Workers 


Dvitricts 


Jan.        Oct. 
Francs  Franc3 


Jan.       Oct. 
Franca  Francs 


Surface  Hands 

Male  Female 

Jan.       Oct.       Jan.       Oct. 

Franoa  Fiancs  Francs  Francs 


Mons 21   80  32  99  18  95  27.88  14.70  20.79  7.51  10.21 

Center 22  35  32.17  18  81  26  75  15  91  22.82  8.61  11.53 

Charleroi 21.84  31.35  19.27  26.82  15  28  21   29  8.47  11.65 

Hainaut 21.94  32.14  19.05  27.15  15.22  21.49  8  23  11.23 

Namur 21   96  30  43  18  83  26.90  14.63  20.19  8.54  11.95 

Liege 22  46  33.79  17  25  26.79  14.36  20.99  8.17  11.55 

Liege-Herve 21   63  31   25  18.68  25.75  15.39  21.36  8.96  12.83 

Limbourg 22   15  32.05  17.52  23.95  13.30  18.49  7.70  9.64 

General  average      22  01     32.02     18.54     26.49     14.84     20  92     8  27       11.32 

The  average  daily  wage  for  all  mine  laborers  throughout 
Belgium  in  January,  1920,  figi:-od  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
just  quoted,  was  15.91  francs;  by  October  it  had  increased 
to  22.68  francs,  or  41  per  cent. 

The  colliery  owners  have  been  compensated  for  this  in- 
creased production  cost  by  officially  authorized  basic  in- 
V  leases  in  the  sales  price  of  coal  per  ton  at  the  mines  of  ' 
francs  on  April  1;  3  francs  on  June  1;  3  francs  on  July  1; 
and  4.75  francs  on  October  1. 


America  Must  Extend  Long-Time  Credits  To  Retain 
Foreign  Customers  Acquired  Since  War  Began 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  "Reserve  Board  Gov- 
ernor W.  P.  G.  Harding  informed  Congress  that  the  ut- 
most care  must  be  taken  to  conserve  our  credit  and  preserve 
the  basis  of  the  country's  prosperity  in  order  to  avoid  the 
extreme  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

"Upon  the  United  States."  the  Governor  declared,  "the 
solvency  and  financial  stability  of  many  other  countries  de- 
pond.  This  fact  greatly  increases  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  American  banking  system  and  calls  for  exercise 
of  grood  judgment  and  strict  observance  of  sound  financial 
and  economic  principles."  Restoration  of  the  buying 
power  of  Europe  can  only  be  restored,  according  to  Gov- 
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ernor  Harding,  if  American  raw  materials  go  forward 
steadily  over  an  extended  period  against  long  time  credits. 
By  means  of  corporations  organized  under  the  Edge  act 
for  financing  foreign  trade,  the  Governor  contended,  long 
time  credits  may  be  granted  to  finance  exports.  This 
opera*^ion  he  described  as  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the 
present  world  problem.  Financing  exports  to  Europe 
through  credits  extended  by  the  the  Government  was  con- 
sidered by  Governor  Harding  to  be  a  war-time  expedient. 
The  above  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  ex- 
porting of  American  coal.  Foreign  buyers,  under  the 
stress  of  intensified  demand  last  summer  waived  the  long- 
term  credits  formerly  permitted  by  British  exporters,  until 
the  war,  the  main  factors  in  the  export  industry.  Old  con- 
ditions are  fast  returning,  and  to  retain  her  new  export  out- 
lets American  shippers  must  be  prepared  to  extend  the 
same  long-time  credit  accommodations  which  foreign  buyers 
enjoy  in  their  trading  with  British  houses. 


Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke  from  the  United  States 
by  Customs  Districts,  December,  1920 


Districts 


Anthracite, 
Gross  Tods 


■Coal- 


Maine  and  New  Hampshire 60 

Vermont 2,114 

Massachusetts 68 

St.  Lawrence 105.773 

Rochester 5,884 

Buffalo 31,777 

Xew  York 9,695 

Philadelphia 8,361 

Marj-Iand 

^"irginia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 6 

Mobile 

Xew  Orleans 

Ssin  Antonio 7,395 

El  Paso 213 

San  Diego I 

Ariiona. 


Bituminous, 
Gross  Tons 

4t 

14,854 


San  Francisco 

Washington , 

Dakota 

Duluth  and  Superior. 

Michigan , 

Ohio 

Porto  Rico 


2 

259 

749 

47 

27 

10 


510.188 

51,900 

437,653 

44.209 

205.946 

257,314 

755.711 

26.334 

3.831 

6,773 

9,375 

5,218 

5,989 

25.393 

26 

4,191 

II 

1,430 

1,408 

2,665 

114,661 

197.418 

176 


Cdce 
Groe» 
Ttws 


I.0J6 

685 

35.593 

2,363 

5,490 

10,436 

955 


850 

6 

315 
6.553 

■  Y.967 
5 

"ioi 

62 

10.374 

312 

5 


Totals. 


Districts 


372,441 

BUXKER  COAL 


2.682,715  77.109 

Tons 


Xew  York 358.311 

Philadelphia 36.662 

Maryland 6 1 ,037 

Virginia 21 9.302 


British  Output  Declines,  Export  Quotations 
Show  Increase 

Weekly  coal  production  in  Great  Britain  is  again  de- 
clining. The  output  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  29  was  4,607,- 
000  tons,  more  than  one  million  tons  short  of  the  last 
preceding  week  and  less,  by  200,000  tons,  than  the  output 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  15. 

The  South  Wales  colliery  owners  are  adhering  to  their 
adopted  minimum,  if  ,  £2  19s.  for  the  best  large  steamers 
and  £1  for  the  best  smalls.  The  latter,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  see  a  further  decline  when  control  ceases,  while  other 
qualities  will  advance. 

Coal  exports  to  the  Far  East  are  expanding.  Quotations 
to  foreign  consumers  are  as  follows: 

Admiralty  grades,  £2  19s.  to  £3;  smalls,  £1  to  £1  2s.  6d.; 
cargo  grades,  18s.  6d.  to  19s.  6d.;  inferior,  16s.  6d.  to 
ITs.^  6d. 


Production 

and  the  ■ 

Market 

Weekly  Review 
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COAL  men  may  be  described  as  "marking  time," 
awaiting  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  trade  pen- 
dulum back  to  a  normal  market.  Spot  demand  is 
demoralized.  Buying  for  overseas  is  at  a  standstill;  the 
business  depression  and  recent  overproduction  of  indus- 
trial coal  have  caused  the  market  to  be  glutted,  and  the 
movement  of  soft  coal  to  retailers  has  been  hard  hit  so 
far  by  the  unusually  mild  weather.  That  anthracite  is 
no  longer  in  urgent  demand  is  shown  by  another  price 
decline  this  week,  "independent"  domestic  coal  now  sell- 
ing around  $8.75  f.o.b.  mines.  Numerous  cancellations 
of  orders  for  this  class  of  fuel  indicate  the  growing 
adequacy  of  "company"  shipments  to  meet  current 
demand.  Hard-coal  production  is  being  steadily  main- 
tained; 2,048,000  net  tons  is  the  output  recorded  for 
the  week  ended  Feb.  12.  Complete  stagnation  exists  in 
the  coke  market.  Independent  steel  interests  are  in  the 
midst  of  cost  reducing  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  business, 
expecting  producers  to  make  like  reductions  on  their 
coke  contracts  which  otherwise  will  be  entirely  out 
of  line. 

Interest  in  both  spot  and  contract  markets  is  very 
limited.  While  it  is  true  that  many  buyers  have  such 
heavy  stocks  that  spot  purchases  later  in  the  season  will 
be  ample  for  their  fall  and  winter  needs,  nevertheless 
many  in  the  trade  feel  that  any  prolonged  continuance  of 


the  present  sluggishness  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a 
reflex,  which  makes  it  likely  that  this  year  will  see  a  mild 
repetition  of  the  strenuous  times  of  last  summer,  when 
producers  and  shippers  were  besieged  by  importunate 
buyers.  Active  buying  in  the  domestic  market  is  now 
confined  to  current  requirements.  The  season  is  too 
far  along  to  necessitate  stocking,  and  as  the  winter  has 
been  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  lowered  consumption  has 
materially  reduced  the  tonnage  usually  moved.  A  few 
cold  snaps  may  be  in  store  for  the  retail  trade,  but  this 
stimulation  will  hardly  be  felt  by  producers,  as  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  are  generally  large  enough  to  meet 
any  sudden  temporarj-  demand. 

Railroad  Contracts  Curtailed  by  Low  Price 

Railroad  fuel  consumption  also  has  been  affected, 
due  to  lighter  freight  movements.  Roads  are  drawing 
on  their  storage  piles  or  are  buying  in  limited  quantities 
only,  as  their  contract  offers  to  producers,  based  on 
present  low  market  figures,  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
industry. 

The  only  sign  of  activity  in  the  buying  market  is  the 
easy  absorption  of  "distress"  coal  on  its  appearance. 
As  the  tonnage  involved  in  this  class  of  business  is  now 
quite  small,  many  in  the  trade  believe  that  this  activity 
finally   presages    a    renewal    of    buying    interest.      An 
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increasing  number  of  operators  have  determined  to  rest 
on  their  returns  of  last  season,  at  least  for  the  present, 
rather  than  sell  at  a  loss.  Production  has  shown  a 
steady  downward  trend  since  early  in  December,  1920, 
and  the  effects  are  already  showing  in  more  stable  mine 
prices,  which  in  some  instances  have  rallied  during  the 
past  week,  as  shown  by  quotations  appearing  in  Coal 

Age. 

BITUMINOUS 

Soft-coal  production  continued  its  steady  decline  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  12.  For  the  first  time  since  last  April 
the  output  fell  below  the  8,000,000 -ton  mark.  According  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  7,861,000  net  tons  were  mined  during 
the  week.  The  average  daily  production  still  parallels  that 
of  the  coal  year  1918-19.  It  is  expected  that  production  will 
go  to  even  lower  levels  during  the  third  week  in  February 
as  loadings  on  the  first  two  days  of  that  period  indicate  a 
further  decline  of  perhaps  4  per  cent. 

PRICES 

Coal  Age  index  of  soft-coal  prices  declined  to  98  in  the 
week  of  Feb.  22,  from  99  the  week  before,  as  compared  with 
the  drop  of  3  points  from  102  to  99  the  preceding  week. 
While  little  coal  was  sold  on  the  spot  market,  this  indicates 
a  growing  determination  of  producers  to  refrain  from  forced 
production  and  to  hold  tonnage  against  a  legitimate  price. 
The  trend  of  the  index  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

Relative  spot  prices 
of  bituminous  coal  In 
United  States  1920- 
1921.  Weekly  spot 
prices  on  bituminous 
coal  have  been  re- 
duced tocomparewith 
the  average  govern- 
ment price  taken  as 
100.  The  result  is 
shown  in  this  curve 
as  an  index  nunxber 
of    spot    prices. 
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Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS    COAL 

Total  bituminous,  including  coal  coked 

. 1921  . 1920(a) 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date 

Jan.  296 8,570,000     459,'693,000     10,594,000     397,469,000 

Daily  average 1,428,000         1,800,000        1,766,000  1,550,000 

Feb.'5fa 8,126,000     467,819,000     10,010,000     407,480,000 

Daily  average 1,354,000         1,790,000        1,668,000  1,553,000 

Feb.  1 2c 7,861,000     475,680,000     10,484,000     417.964.000 

Dailyaverage 1,310,000         1,779,000       1,747,000         1.557,000 

(a)  Lest  two  days'  production  during  the  first  week  in  .\pril  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years,  (b)  Revised  from  la.?t 
report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920 


Coal  Year 

to  Date  Week 

75,632,000  1,839,000 

77,617,000  1,451,000 

779,665,000  1,822,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  of  April  to  equaliie 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  two  years. 


Week 

Jan.  29 1,999,000 

Feb.  5 1,985,000 

Feb.  12 2,048,000 


Coal  Year 
to  Date(a) 

77,509,000 
78,960,000 
80,782,000 


BEEHIVE   COKE 


Feb.  12(a) 
1921 


Week  Ended  • 
Feb.  5(6) 
1921 

233.000 


Feb. 14  1921  1920 

1920  to  Date         to  Date(<-> 

227,000  233.000  439,000         1,503,000         2.849,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revu-ed  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  two 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


"No  market"  conditions  are  steadily  growing,  closely 
approximating  50  per  cent  of  full-time  output,  taking  the 
field  as  a  whole.  Production  in  the  Pocahontas,  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  sections  recovered  slightly  during  the 
first  week  of  February,  while  the  sluggish  demand  caused 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  idle  mines  very  generally 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  Appalachian 
region  a  decline  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  sections,  which 
commenced  two  months  ago,  continued  through  the  week 
ended  Feb.  5.  Production  for  that  period  was  4,619,000  net 
tons,  or  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  week  of  259,000  tons 
and  28  per  cent  less  than  the  weekly  average  in  1920. 

Declining  Prices  Make  for  Labor  Efficiency 
For  some  time  past  no  labor  comments  have  been  neces- 
sary, as  declining  prices,  abolition  of  wage  bonuses,  etc.. 
operated  for  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
miners.  However,  two  disturbances  were  noted  in  the  past 
week — many  Kansas  miners  are  idle  as  a  protest  against  the 
sentencing  of  Alexander   Howat,  district  president  of  the 


Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal— Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


CobI  Market  Quoted 

Low-Volutlle,  RaHtern 

PooahontaH  mine  run . .  .   Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus. . . 

Pocahontas  mine  run. . .  Chicago 

Poonhontas  lump Chicago! 

Pocahontas  mine  run. .  .    Boston* 

J'ooJ  ! New  York!;" 

j'oo      Philadelphia.. . '. 

l^oo'  '•:;••■.■ Baltimore 

t^lcnrnclds  mine  run.  .  .  .   Poston. 
SomerHpts"  mine  run iloston 

pooj'  !o> !! N-wYo^k::::: 

Hoo"    5'  " Pnltimoro 

Pools  10.  11 Philadelphia.. . . 

Poo     8 New  York.... 

'""     2 Philadelphia.... 

Pool    18 Rftltimnro 


Gov't 
Price 

$2  35 
2.60 
2  35 
J.  60 


Jan.  20  Feb.  15 
1921        1921 


Feb.  22 
192It 


$4.75 


35 
35 
35 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


20 
60 
50 
00 
00 
00 


Raltimore. 
Ilifth-Voliitilc,  F.iisicni 


Pitt-^burgh  mine  run. , 
Pittsburgl\  sc'd.  gas.., 
Kanawha  mine  run... 

Kanawha  lump 

Hooking  nunc  run. . .  . 

Hocking  lump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. 


Pittsburgh...  , 
Pittsburgh. . . . 

Columbus 

Columbus. . . . 
Columbus. . . . 
Columbus. . . . 
Cievchind 


2.95 
2.95 


2.35 
2.35 
2.70 
2.95 
2.50 
2.75 
2.35 


2.85 
3.60 
2.75 
2.80 
3.00 
2  25 
2.25 
2.25 


2.50 
3.50 
2.65 
5.25 
2.25 
4.15 
2.75 


$3  85 
6.00 
2.75 
3.90 
6.15 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.60 
3.15 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 


Coal 

No.  8  lump. 


40 
90 
50 
90 
40 
85 
50 


%S.BO 

6.00 

2 

50(a\3 

50 

3 

25W4 

50 

5 

T5((nr, 

25 

S 

25(0}  3. 60 

.i 

00(<i)S 

il 

3.00(a^3 

2 

15«i^3 

00 

2 

50(1.1 3 
2  85 

2.50 

75 

3 

.OOdaiS 

e.oo 

75 

2.00(.i2 

15 

e 

.SQ&s.ao 

s 

80(^2 
2  so 

.i.60 

e.gs 

■1.05 

75 

o 

esddi.do 

Pitts 

Pool  34  (54.  64) 

Pool  34  (54.  64)  i 

Pool  34(54,  64> 

Midwest 

Fn-.nklin,  111.,  mme  run. 

Franklin,  HI.,  lump 

Central  HI.,  mme  run. . . 

Central  HI.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  mine  run. 
Ind.  4th  Vein.  lump.  ,  .  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein,  mine  run. 
Ind.  5ih  Vein.  lump.  .  .  . 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

We.st  Ky..  mine  run. .  .  . 
West  Ky.,  lump 


Market  Quoted 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Baltimore 


Chicago. . 
(^hicago.  . 
Cliicago. . 
Chicago. . 
Chicago. . 
Chicago. . 
Chicago. . 
Chicago. . 
St.  Louis.. 
.St.  Louis. . 
l.ouis\'ille. 
Louisville. 


Govt 
Price 
$2.60 
2.50 
2  50 
2.50 


2  35 
2  55 
2  35 
2.55 
2.35 
2  55 


Jan   20  Feb.  15       Feb.  22 
1921       1921  192lt 

$4.25  $3  75  $3.75(a.4  M 
2  25     2.10  2  25 

2.25     2.15     2  00@2  25 
2  25     2.15     S.OO^S.IS 


2  10 
4  00 

2  25 

3  40 
2  50 


35 
55 
35 
55 
35 
60 


70 
40 
55 
90 
00 
25 
85 


2  75 

3  80 

1  85 

2  60 
2  20 


30 
15 
10 
95 
50 
30 
40 


2  25@3.25 

3  50§4.I5 

1  50^2  25 

2  00(0.3  25 

1  85(<i2  50 

2  50(0  4   15 

1  80(a.2   50 

2  40«i  3  75 

1  90(11-.  2  00 

2  50(>i2  75 

e  oo<ft.s  iS 

S  S5 


South 

Big  f*pam  mine  run  ...  .    Birmingham 245  3.10  3.10  295(^325 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham 2.75  4.50  3.75  3   50i.i  4  00 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run l.oui.sville 3.00  2.80  2.65  2.50(a3.00 

S.  E.  Ky   lump LouisWlle 3.25  5.25  4.40  S-TSi^i.^i 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b   vessel.  Hampton  Roads. 

t  .\dvance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  tyi>e,  declines  in  italic$. 
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United  Mine  Workers,  and  in  Alabama  a  bridge  serving  an 
Alabama  mine  was  dynamited.  This  mine,  which  is  run 
open  shop,  was  served  a  warning  against  its  operation,  it 
is  alleged. 

TIDEWATER 

Accumulation  at  the  piers  is  being  slowly  absorbed,  but 
in  most  cases  by  material  price  reductions.  The  market  is 
extremely  flat,  only  one  cargo  clearing  for  France  from 
Hampton  Roads  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  12,  and  this 
was  shipped  on  a  contract  made  before  the  French  Govern- 
ment's recent  action  in  placing  a  new  low  maximum  price  on 
imports  of  American  coal  had  practically  stopped  our  sales 
in  that  country.  Loadings  at  this  port  declined  to  290,000 
gross  tons.  Less  coal  is  coming  to  Tide  on  a  consignment 
basis,  producers  being  content  to  run  on  short  time  rather 
than  repeat  their  recent  unprofitable  experience  when  such 
coal  was  sold  at  ruinous  figures.  Offerings  were  light  but 
it  was  necessary  to  shade  quotations  to  obtain  business. 
Lots  of  Pools  1  and  2  on  hand  at  piers  were  quoted  $6  f.o.b. 
Hampton  Roads  and  in  some  cases  even  lower.  Shipments 
coastwise  continue  to  decline.  Vessel  owners  are  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  obtain  charters  and  several  private  terms 
were  closed  during  the  week  ranging  $1.25@$1.50,  vessel 
rate  to  Boston. 

Twenty-nine  Firms  Bid  on  Panama  R.R.  Coal 

Prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $4.39  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines 
were  quoted  by  twenty-nine  coal  firms  Tor  furnishing  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  with  750,000  tons  of  pools  1  and  2  coal 
when  the  bids  were  opened  on  Feb.  18  in  New  York  City. 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  offered  to  supply  300,000  tons  of 
Davis  and  Orenda,  pool  71,  at  $4.02,  and  the  Stine  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  bid  on  180,000  tons  of  pool  10  at  $3  net  ton  f.o.b. 
mines.  The  bid  of  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co.  received  after 
time  for  closing,  was  read  without  prejudice.  It  was  for 
250,000  tons  of  pools  1  and  2  at  $4.25.  The  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co.'s  bid  provided  that  the  price  be  named  once  each 
month.  The  White  Oak  Coal  Co.  provided  in  its  bid  that 
shipments  of  4,000  tons  monthly  start  Aug.  1,  while  the  bid 
of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  provided  for  acceptance 
by  Feb.  28.     The  bid  of  Ajax  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  of  $7.53 


was  for  gross  tens,  f.o.b.  Hamptor  }it,..  !-.  The  bid  of 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  was  subjc  <  •.  uj  a  t.-ptance  in  nine 
days.  This  concern  also  submitted  an  alternative  bid  on 
the  same  tonnage  at  cost  plus  10  por  ctnt.  The  United 
Collieries  Corporation  in  its  bid  for  7.;),000  ions  stated  the 
coal  would  be  from  mines  of  the  Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 
while  L.  A.  Snead  Co.  proposed  to  supply  the  100,000  tons 
bid  on  from  the  Tarns,  Hot  Coal  and  Wyco  mines,  Raleigh 
County,  West  Virginia. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  increased  slightly 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  12.  According  to  the  Geological 
Survey  3,390  cars  were  forwarded  through  the  five  rail 
gateways.  Compared  with  the  week  preceding  this  was  an 
increase  of  171  cars,  or  5  per  cent. 

ANTHRACITE 

Hard-coal  production  continued  in  heavy  volume  during 
the  second  week  in  February.  The  output  amounted  to 
2,048,000  net  tons,  thus  approaching  the  high  record  set  in 
1918.  Cumulative  production  for  the  coal  year  (April  1, 
1920,  to  date)  now  stands  at  79,665,000  net  tons,  or  slightly 
over  a  million  tons  less  than  during  the  corresponding- 
period  of  the  preceding  coal  year. 

Heavy  Company  Output  Lowers  Independent  Price 

Continued  heavy  production  by  the  larger  companies  has- 
now  met  the  urgent  demand  and  the  situation  is  much 
easier.  Independent  prices  softened  further  during  the  week 
and  good  domestic  grades  can  now  be  obtained  on  a  basis  of 
about  $8.75  f.o.b.  mines.  This  brings  independent  anthracite 
much  nearer  to  the  level  of  company  coal.  Shippers  to  New 
England  are  now  actively  canvassing  for  the  trade  which  for 
a  time  at  least  was  utterly  disregarded  during  the  period 
of  feverish  demand. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continued  its  steady  decline 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  12.  The  output  fell  to  227,000 
net  tons,  a  decrease  of  6,000  tons  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  preceding  week.  Cumulative  production  for  the  year 
has  reached  1,503,000  tons,  or  but  little  over  half  of  that 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1920. 


Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Steam  Grades  Extremely  Quiet — Water 
Freights  Much  Reduced — Less  coal  at 
Tidewater  Piers — Pocahontas  and  New 
River  Output  Curtailed — Anthracite 
Easy. 

Bituminous — In  the  face  of  quota- 
tions based  on  figures  close  to  $3  per 
net  ton  at  the  mines  for  fair  grades 
classified  in  Pools  10  and  11,  the  present 
inactivity  may  be  like  turning  down 
gold  dollars,  but  buyers  always  love 
company  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  enter  a  market  in 
small  groups.  They  feel  much  more 
comfortable  when  all  hands  are  after 
the  same  thing. 

Spot  buying  as  well  as  purchasing  on 
contract  is  only  scattered.  Steam-users 
are  frankly  not  ready  to  buy;  they  want 
to  see  something  like  a  settled  contract 
basis  before  giving  much  encourage- 
ment  to    shippers.      A    large    number, 


also,  are  to  carry  over  such  heavy 
stocks  that  spot  purchases  later  in  the 
season  will  give  them  all  they  are 
likely  to  need  for  next  fall  and  winter. 
The  general  industrial  situation  here  is 
but  little  improved. 

Another  element  in  the  current  mar- 
ket is  the  depression  in  water  freights. 
The  unions  are  resisting  any  scaling 
down  of  seamen's  wages,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  there  will  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  strike  later  on.  The 
basic  consideration,  however,  is  the 
great  surplus  of  marine  transportation 
and  rates  have  declined  as  sharply  as 
towing  and  other  charges  will  permit. 
While  $1.25@$1.50  from  New  York  to 
Boston  is  freely  quoted,  in  the  view  of 
some  of  those  closely  in  touch  with 
freighting  a  flat  basis  of  $1  is  within 
the  possibilities.  Steamer  tonnage  is  a 
drug  on  the  market,  and  several  private 
terms  have  been  negotiated  that  show 
the  great  eagerness  of  owners  to  secure 
charters.  All  this  tends  to  discourage 
purchases    all-rail.      The    proposed    re- 


vision upward  of  all-rail  rates  to  points 
that  are  assumed  to  be  competitive  with 
Tidewater  is  another  factor.  Receipts 
both  by  water  and  all-rail  have  fallen 
off  to  a  marked  degree. 

Accumulations  at  Tide  are  being 
absorbed  very  slowly.  The  outlook  for 
spot  sales  for  transshipment  by  vessel 
is  in  no  way  encouraging.  Serious  cuts 
have  been  made  in  prices  in  order  to 
move  coal  at  Tidewater,  reductions 
which  in  most  cases  would  not  have 
been  considered  at  the  mines  merely  to 
place  coal.  A  lot  of  operators  have 
determined  to  rest  on  their  returns  of 
last  season,  at  least  for  the  present, 
rather  than  sell  at  less  than  mining  cost. 

Curtailment  in  the  smokeless  districts 
in  West  Virginia  has  been  enforced 
almost  horizontally.  A  few  operations 
have  been  obliged  by  the  lack  of  busi- 
ness West  to  dispose  of  accumulated 
slack,  but  less  of  this  is  likely  to  be 
heard  of  during  March. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  are 
quoted  at  $5.75@$6.25  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads,  but  coal  at  such 
prices  is  in  the  hands  of  a.srencies  that 
have  few  contracts.  Clearfield,  Cam- 
bria and  Somerset  prices  are  un- 
changed and  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 

Anthracite — Domestic  sizes  are  no- 
ticeably in  much  better  supply.  Ship- 
pers   who    had    withdrawn    from    this 
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market  to  every  point  and  purpose  are 
now  actively  canvassing  for  orders. 
Retail  trade  is  extremely  dull. 


Tidewater — East 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite     "Break"     Seems 
Way — Independent 


on  the 
Prices  Soften — 
Market  Glutted  with  Steam  Sizes — 
Bituminoiis  Extremely  Quiet  with 
Prices  Firm — Contracting  at  Standstill. 

Anthracite — The  situation  is  easing 
up  fast.  Retail  yards  are  accumulat- 
ing stocks  of  all  sizes  and  are  present- 
ing a  fuller  appearance  than  for  many 
months.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely balmy  and  current  consumption 
has  been  much  reduced.  While  most 
dealers  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness, others  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  have  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  laid  off  men  in  their  yards 
due  to  lack  of  business. 

The  shipping  trade  is  of  the  opinion 
that  as  April  approaches  there  will  be  a 
strengthening  all  around,  similar  to  the 
break  which  followed  in  February,  1919, 
which  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  rush 
period  which  has  continued  to  this  time. 
Due  to  the  easier  conditions  the  small 
independents  who  have  been  out  of  the 
local  market  are  coming  back  with 
offers  of  prepared  sizes  around  $8.50, 
but  with  no  trade  left  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  secure  an  outlet. 

With  coal  easier  some  of  the  smaller 
dealers  quickly  held  or  cancelled  their 
orders,  but  concerns  with  plenty  of 
storage  room  are  going  to  let  it  come. 

The  steam  market  almost  approaches 
a  glut.  Independents  are  offering  buck- 
wheat as  low  as  $2.75,  as  compared  with 
company  price  of  $4.25.  We  have  also 
heard  of  a  Tidewater  shipment  of  buck- 
wheat being  sacrificed  at  $1.90.  Barley 
caught  in  a  similar  manner  has  been 
reported  down  to  90c.  The  companies 
are  fast  creating  big  piles  of  steam 
sizes  in  the  storage  yards,  as  they  are 
following  traditional  custom  in  not 
shading   the  price. 

Bituminous — So  far  as  prices  are 
concerned  the  soft  coal  market  is  firm. 
Prices  have  averaged  close  to  the  same 
level  for  three  weeks  past,  with  Pool  9 
offered  $3@$3.25.  Spot  quotations  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Consumers  are  still  quite  conserva- 
tive in  adding  to  their  stocks  and  the 
only  buying  is  by  the  concern  which  is 
absolutely  in  need.  With  most  mines 
closed  down  deliveries  are  far  from 
prompt,  and  the  belief  now  is  that  with 
the  least  stimulation  prices  will  ad- 
vance moderately. 

There  is  little  talk  of  contracts,  as 
the  consumer  seems  to  have  learned  as 
much  as  he  can  of  the  attitude  of  the 
shippers  on  this  point..  Big  houses  cling 
to  their  $4.35  price,  but  nearly  all  in  the 
trade  are  simply  sitting  tight  ard  wait- 
ing for  developments,  as  they  realize 
that  consumers  generally  will  not  sign 
agreements  at  this  time  at  any  price 
approximating  $4.35. 


NEW  YORK 

Domestic  Coals  Easier — Independent 
.Quotations  Lower — Bituminous  Demand 
Is  Quiet — Little  Change  in  Quotations. 

Anthracite — The  situation  has  become 
so  easy  that  some  wonder  why  the 
market  has  not  broken.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  lowering  of  quotations  for 
independent  coals  and  last  week's 
prices  ranged  $8.75(a)$9,  or  slightly 
more  than  the  company  schedule  with 
the  75c.  differential  added.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  shippers  said  they 
were  moving  coal  on  orders  placed  when 
fuel  was  selling  around  $10. 

Coal  is  coming  forward  in  larger 
supply  and  already  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  large  buyers  of  inde- 
pendent coals  to  restrict  their  pur- 
chases. Those  dealers  who  are  regular 
customers  of  the  large  producers  are 
obtaining  sufficient  tonnage  for  their 
needs  and  unless  weather  conditions 
change  considerably  will  begin  the  new 
coal  year  with  bins  well  filled.  There 
are  many  inquiries  as  to  what  might  be 
expected  of  prices  on  April  1  but  so  far 
nothing  definite  has  been  learned. 

All  of  the  domestic  coals  are  in  better 
supply.  Most  producers  are  working 
on  old  orders  and  in  this  way  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  product. 

Steam  coals  are  being  stored  in  large 
quantities  by  the  producers.  Demand 
is  flat.  Buckwheat  is  being  quoted  $3.25 
(a)$3.50.  Rice,  which  is  holding  up 
better  than  buckwheat,  $2.25 @  $2.50, 
and  barley  from  $1  up,  with  occasional 
sales  at  lower  figures. 

Bituminous — The  market  developed  a 
surprising  steadiness  during  the  week. 
Prices  were  slightly  firmer,  although 
demand  was  no  stronger.  Contract 
coals  continued  to  move  in  good  volume. 
Buyers  were  out  to  take  in  whatever 
"distress"  coal  they  could  obtain  but 
the  supply  was  small. 

Not  many  contracts  have  been  closed 
but  prices  ranged  about  one  dollar  more 
than  present  mine  quotations.  The 
large  supplies  in  consumers  bins  will 
probably  be  the  reason  for  much  delay 
in  the  closing  of  many  contracts.  Cus- 
tomers are  expected  to  hesitate  in  sign- 
ing at  prices  higher  than  the  existing 
market  and  will  take  chances  in  spot 
buying. 

Shippers  are  still  exercising  care  in 
sending  coal  to  Tidewater.  Ther*^  is  no 
large  surplus  on  the  docks,  while  there 
are  comparatively  few  loaded  boats  in 
the  harbor. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  this  harbor  are  on  a 
slightly  lower  basis  than  prices  for  the 
same  coal  at  the  mine.  The  range  of 
ftiine  prices  for  the  various  pools  shows 
little  variation  from  last  week.  Quota- 
tions appear  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


BALTIMORE 

Price  Conditions  Improve  —  Export 
Movemeyit  Is  Poor — Bunkering  Again 
Permitted  at  Piers — Hard  Coal  in 
Light  Sales. 

Bituminous — Some  coal  men  see  a 
"silver  lining"  and  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  basis  of  sales  generally  is 
better  at  this  writing  than  a  week  or 


ten  days  ago.  While  this  is  true,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  remarkable  cut- 
ting, even  on  high  grade  coals,  has  been 
and  still  is  in  progress.  Dealing  with 
the  market  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  sign  that  business  is 
improving  that  the  demand  for  best 
coals  is  slightly  stronger. 

The  average  run  of  prices  at  the 
mines  for  best  steam  coals,  such  as 
Pools  71  and  9,  with  some  of  Pool  1  oc- 
casionally, are  around  $3(S)$3.25.  A 
large  producer  has  sold  in  this  market 
and  is  still  selling  at  times  Pool  9  as 
low  as  $2.25(a)$2.50  at  the  mines.  As 
this  is  the  average  of  such  coals  as 
Pool  10  and  11  here  at  present,  the  of- 
ferings of  Pool  9  on  this  basis  have  at 
times  cut  out  the  sales  of  other  grades. 
Lower  class  steam  coals  are  still  to  be 
had  at  $2@$2.15. 

Export  movement  is  poor,  the  total 
cargo  loadings  for  the  first  half  of 
February  running  only  50,000  tons, 
with  around  7,000  additional  taken  as 
bunker  supply.  In  the  lull  the  B.  &  O. 
and  Pennsylvania  are  giving  a  60-day 
trial  to  the  plan  of  again  allowing  load-, 
ing  of  bunkers  at  the  piers  instead  of 
in  stream.  Thus  the  cost  per  ton  for 
trimming  is  cut  to  31  ic,  against  the 
present  charge  for  lightering,  loading 
and  trimming  up  to  35  feet  of  $1.10  at 
present,  which  was  formerly  $1.40. 

Anthracite — Receipts  here  continue 
light,  with  the  demand  very  poor  in  the 
face  of  warm  temperatures.  Yard  sup- 
plies are  sufficient  to  meet  any  sudden 
emergency.  While  most  dealers  are 
figuring  that  there  will  be  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  wholesale  prices  in  April,  they 
are  figuring  that  it  will  consist  of  rais- 
ing the  company  rates  to  a  reasonable 
"independent"  charge  and  the  bringing 
down  of  the  prices  demanded  by  the 
high-flying  independents  to  the  same 
scale.  Such  a  plan  would  not  allow  a 
cut  in  retail  prices.  The  spring  sched- 
ule is,  therefore,  figured  to  be  pretty 
near  that  set  last  October  and  now  in 
force.  

BUFFALO 

Bituminous  As  Weak  As  Ever — Con- 
tracts Hard  to  Make — Anthracite 
Situation  Easy. 

Bituminous — Some  shippers  claim  to 
see  a  plain  weakening  of  prices  still  go- 
ing on.  They  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
sell  enough  coal  on  the  road  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  send  salesmen  out  and 
are  waiting  for  the  general  business 
of  the  country  to  revive. 

It  is  claimed  that  consumers  are 
using  more  coal  than  they  are  buying, 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  not  asking  for 
contracts.  Some  railroads  are  in  the 
market  but  shippers  do  not  see  any 
prospect  of  an  agreement  on  prices  and 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  A 
few  early  contracts  have  been  made  as 
high  as  $4.  but  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort  now,  and  as 
the  shipper  does  not  care  to  contract 
from  $3  down  he  simply  stays  out  of 
that  side  of  the  market. 

There  is  a  still  increasing  number  of 
mines  closing  down.  Where  a  mine 
would  lose  more  money  by  closing  than 
by   running    the    plan   generally    is   to 
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keep  going.  Prices  are  weak  and  un- 
steady at  $3.50  for  Youghiogheny  gas, 
$3  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump, 
$2.75  for  all  mine  run  and  $2@$2.50 
for  slack. 

Anthracite — The  situation  is  easing 
off  rapidly.  There  is  coal  enough  to 
meet  all  demands,  in  fact  the  season 
is  beginning  to  wane  so  fast  that  con- 
sumers are  becoming  quite  uncon- 
cerned. The  light  winter  seems  to 
please  the  shippers  as  well  as  anyone, 
for  they  have  been  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  so  long  that  they  are  re- 
lieved when  it  drops  off.  Independent 
operators  are  still  asking  a  small  pre- 
mium. It  now  runs  a  little  above  a 
•dollar  a  ton  and  is  on  the  downward 
turn,  soon  to  disappear,  as  it  looks  now. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  there  is 
enough  surplus  to  afford  any  for  the 
Lake  trade.  It  would  be  easy  to  load  it 
now,  as  there  is  no  ice  in  the  harbor, 
but  it  will  probably  be  another  month 
before  there  is  enough  coal  to  make  a 
showing  in  that  direction. 

Coke — Furnaces  do  not  seem  to  have 
their  season  well  mapped  out  yet.  They 
may  be  running  at  good  speed  in  a 
month  and  they  may  not  get  started 
soon  enough  to  make  much  of  a  season 
of  it.  But  for  the  big  shutdown  of  the 
coke  ovens  local  jobbers  would  get  very 
little  to  do.  They  are  getting  some 
orders  at  about  $5.75@$6.50  for  72- 
hour  foundry,  $5@$5.50  for  48-hour 
fuiTiace,  $4.75  for  stock  and  $6.25  for 
domestic  sizes. 


effect.     Among  cargoes  clearing  were: 

Am.  SS  Suffolk,  for  Marseilles,  6,000 
tons ;  Br  SS  Malvern  Range,  for  Rotter- 
dam, 5,918  tons;  Br.  SS  Devon  City,  for 
Buenos  Aires,  6,729  tons ;  Dan.  SS  Thal- 
a.ssa,  for  Buenos  Aires,  2,159  tons;  Dan. 
SS  Asgerd,  for  Buenos  Aires,  2, '25  tons; 
Am.  Schr.  Samuel  W.  Hathaway,  for 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  1,206  tons ;  Am.  SS 
Santa  Cecelia,  for  Italy,  6,817  tons;  Am. 
SS  Eastern  Glen,  for  Tiburon,  7,574  tons ; 
Br.  SS  Blossom  Heath,  for  Chile.  7,188 
tons ;  Br.  SS  Dunolly,  for  Bordeaux,  4,930 
tons  ;  Br.  SS  Ronalee,  for  Amsterdam,  4,501 
tons ;  Swed.  SS  Gothia,  for  Cienfuegos, 
2,700  tons. 


HAMPTON   ROADS 

No  Spot  Demand — Loadings  Drop — 
Prices  Lower — Accumulations  Are  Dis- 
appearing. 

Absence  of  any  demand  for  spot  coal 
has  made  the  week  ended  Feb.  12  an- 
other period  of  pronounced  dullness. 
Loadings  at  the  various  piers  dropped 
to  290,000  gross  tons,  which  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  week  in  Jan- 
uary, the  lowest  figure  in  eight  months. 
Pools  1  and  2  have  dropped  to  $6  and 
below,  while  other  prices  are  so  varied 
as  not  to  allow  a  market  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Tidewater  stocks  were  reduced  nearly 
30,000  tons  during  the  week,  while 
dumpings  were  also  cut  down,  showing 
that  mine  shipments  are  being  greatly 
curtailed. 

Local  piers  are  working  on  two  shifts 
per  days,  with  too  much  work  for  one 
and  not  enough  for  two  full  shifts. 
None  of  the  piers  at  the  end  of  the 
week  had  any  vessel  tonnage  for  load- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
cases. 

Prices  have  a  weaker  tendency, 
especially  in  the  case  of  low-volatile 
coals,  where  accumulations  still  exist 
to  some  extent. 

Some  40  vessels  are  expected  at  this 
port  for  bunkers,  and  one  for  cargo 
coal  at  this  writing.  Twelve  cargoes 
cleared  during  the  week,  only  two  be- 
ing shipped  to  France,  contracts  for 
this  having  been  made  before  the 
French  government's  action  in  placing 
a   maximum   price    on   coal   went   into 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Unprecedented  Dullness  Prevails  — 
Fords  Closed  Every  Other  Day — Hints 
of  Another  Price  Cut. 

It  looks  as  if  the  fuel  business  would 
remain  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  A  I'eal  old-fashioned  cold  wave 
might  galvanize  the  market  into  life  for 
a  period.  The  various  coal  yards  and 
offices  bear  a  Sunday  aspect  the  week 
round,  local  deliveries  being  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  the  leading  distributing 
yards  are  now  closed  every  other  day. 

There  is  very  little  outward  move- 
ment by  rail  to  the  interior,  as  country 
dealers  are  buying  very  gingerly  and 
industries  are  consuming  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  they  required  last  year 
at  this  time.  As  one  dealer  put  it, 
everybody  is  scared  to  death. 

Naturally  there  are  hints  of  further 
reduction  in  soft  coal  and  coke.  This 
may  come  on  March  1  if  conditions  do 
not  improve  by  that  time.  Such  a  re- 
duction would  leave  anthracite  hang- 
ing high  and  naturally  would  reduce 
the  demand  for  it.  Coke  piles  are 
growing  and  unless  prices  are  reduced 
thousands  of  tons  may  have  to  be 
carried  over  until  another  season. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  price  list 
formulated  on  Feb.  1. 


prices,  one  after  another,  without  any 
apparent  connection.  Those  with  lim- 
ited stocks  are  less  eager  to  cut  prices 
while  those  seeing  danj^er  of  carry- 
ing over  considerable  coal  have  sla.«:hed 
in  an  effort  to  get  from  under.  There 
is  hardly  a  uniform  market  e-xisting  on 
similar  grades  in  this  territory,  either 
on  dock  or  all-rail  coal. 

No  word  has  been  received  as  yet  as 
to  the  opening  prices  for  spring.  Many 
insist  that  present  costs  are  as  low  as 
the  spring  can  possibly  give,  arguing 
that  present  costs  are  based  ujwn  cur- 
rent mine  costs  which  cannot  be 
changed  much,  if  at  all.  People  of  the 
Northwest  feel  that  they  have  been 
held  up  on  coal  costs,  j^articularly  on 
hard  coal,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  arguing  to  convince  them  to  the 
contrary.  And  they  will  have  the  re- 
ports of  the  former  fuel  administrator 
to  support  them.  That  much  can  be 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  rea- 
sonable beings  has  but  little  bearing, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been 
explained,  and  would  hardly  be  re- 
ceived if  it  were  attempted. 

Current  businss  is  dragging  along  on 
the  closest  sort  of  buying  for  urgent 
requirements,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
chance  for  any  change  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Wide  Range  of  Prices,  with  Trend 
Steadily  Downward — Interest  in  Spring 
Quotations — Spot  Business  Very  Low. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  nothing 
to  keep  up  interest  in  the  coal  business 
at  this  time,  but  members  of  the  trade 
have  some  distractions  from  monotony 
in  wondering  what  will  be  done  with 
the  Calder  bill  and  also  what  is  liktly 
to  be  done  in  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture. There  is  nothing  strenuous 
pending  in  the  latter  body  but  a  bill 
authorizing  municipal  coal  yards,  but 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  some 
drastic  move  will  come  forward  up  to 
the  last  day  for  filing  bills.  Of  course 
there  is  an  investigation  or  two  in 
sight  as  usual. 

Prices  on  soft  coals  of  all  grades 
are  from  $1  to  $3  lower  than  two 
months  ago.  None  of  the  declines 
have  moved  as  declines  usually  do — 
that  is  in  substantial  uniformity — one 
concern  starting  with  a  cut  which  is 
speedily  followed  by  others.  Instead, 
there    has    been    a    darting    around    of 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

Slight  Flurry  in  Screenings — Smoke- 
less Strengthens  —  No  Industrial 
Improvement. 

On  account  of  decreased  production 
and  stagnation  in  the  retail  trade,  there 
has  been  a  small  flurry  in  the  screen- 
ings market.  Screenings  and  steam 
coals  which  were  selling  as  low  as  $1.25 
@$1.50  last  week,  are  now  bringing 
$1.75@$ii. 

The  domestic  market  is  quiet  with 
practically  no  demand,  although  some 
cold  weather  which  is  predicted  will 
probably  stimulate  trade  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. Dealers  who  buy  smokeless  coal 
are  now  having  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  it  as  the  days  of  open  con- 
signment and  demurrage  seem  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  Good  Pocahontas  lump 
and  egg  is  selling  at  $6,  although  very 
little  is  moving.  Mine  run  is  selling  in 
small  lots  at  $4@$4.50. 

Franklin  County  operators  are  hold- 
ing firmly  to  their  circular  prices  and 
the  retailer  who  wants  this  coal  still 
has  to  pay  $4.15  for  lump,  furnace  and 
small  egg. 

Chicago  coal  men  are  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  business  will 
be  very  dull  until  July  first  or  after. 
They  have  scanned  the  commercial 
horizon  and  see  no  indications  of  im- 
provement. Far-sighted  operators  are 
closing  their  mines  for  repairs  or  run- 
ning them  only  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
When  an  operator  gets  enough  business 
booked  to  run  his  mine  one  or  two  days, 
he  does  it,  but  after  that,  he  usually 
closes  it  again  and  waits  for  another 
accumulation  of  orders. 
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CLEVELAND 

Heavy  Consumption  from  Reserves — 
No  Spot  Activity  —  Prices  Weaken 
Slightly. 

Bituminous — Sluggishness  in  the  coal 
trade  is  increasing  and  the  last  few 
days  saw  further  declines  in  both  pro- 
duction and  prices.  The  No.  8  field  is 
leading  the  state  in  working  time. 
Slack  has  suffered  the  worst  depression 
and  some  spot  sales  at  $1.75  have  been 
reported.  Current  quotations  will  be 
found  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Industrial  consumption  is  almost  en- 
tirely from  stocks  and  buying  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Coal  men  say 
that  more  reserve  fuel  is  being  used 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty 
years  for  this  period  of  the  season. 
While  industrial  conditions  are  better 
the  improvement  is  not  yet  reflected  m 
the  coal  buying  market. 

Bituminous  receipts  continue  at  the 
minimum,  the  number  of  cars  arriving 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  12  being: 
industrial,  1,132  cars;  domestic,  353 
cars. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite  —  Retail 
prices  for  Pocahontas  have  been  re- 
duced from  $11.90  to  $11.60.  Curtailed 
rail  movement  of  domestic  indicates 
that  domestic  dealers  are  cutting  down 
their  purchases  and  are  selling  out  of 
their  present  yard  stocks.  No.  6  and 
No.  8  mine  run  steam  at  retail  dropped 
to  $7.75. 

Lake — Within  the  next  week  some 
38,000  tons  of  bituminous  will  be  loaded 
from  the  Ohio  fields  to  Lake  Erie  docks. 
This  constitutes  virtually  the  only  sign 
of  life  in  the  local  trade. 
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COLUMBUS 

Reduction  in  Lump  Production — Screen- 
ings Develop  Strength — Contract  Mar- 
ket Inactive — Prices  Are  Steady. 

Strength  has  developed  in  screenings, 
due  largely  to  curtailment  of  lump 
production.  Manufacturing  plants  are 
slowly  resuming  and  there  is  a  better 
demand  for  small  sizes.  As  a  result, 
screenings  have  advanced.  Quotations 
have  risen  to  $1.90@$2.10  and  in  some 
cases  slightly  higher. 

Mine  run  is  fairly  strong  under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  a  considerable  ton- 
nage is  being  used  in  place  of  nut,  pea 
and  slack.  Some  Pocahontas  mine  run 
is  coming  in  but  this  is  limited.  Re- 
serve steam  stocks  are  still  fairly  large 
and  the  policy  followed  is  to  consume 
the  reserve  before  buying  much  more. 
Mine  prices  are  quoted  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 

Domestic  trade  is  dull  in  every  par- 
ticular. Dealers  have  trouble  to  dis- 
pose of  stocks  because  of  the  open 
winter  which  has  prevailed.  As  a  re- 
sult householders  arc  playing  a  wait- 
ing game  and  ordering  in  small  loads 
only.  Retail  prices  are  rather  firm  at 
former  levels.  Hocking  lump  is  $7.50 
(5)$8,  and  mine  run  $5.50@$6;  West 
Virginia  splints  $8.50(a)$9,  while  Poca- 
hontas lump  is  !fl0.r)0@$ll. 

Some  Lake  shippers  are  looking 
around  and  a  fow  small  contracts  have 
been  made  at  ratlior  low  prices.     But 


conditions  do  not  indicate  any  strength 
and  little  movement  is  anticipated  be- 
fore June  1. 

Contracting  for  steam  tonnage  after 
April  1  is  quiet.  So  far  only  a  few 
scattering  contracts  have  been  closed 
and  consumers  are  not  pushing  the 
matter.  

ST.   LOUIS 

Demoralized  Conditions  Prevail — Lower 
Prices  Fail  to  Move  Coal — Mildest 
Winter  on  Record. 

Extremely  mild  weather  prevails 
throughout  the  territory.  The  tonnage 
of  coal  moved  per  capita  is  smaller 
than  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Louis 
coal  business.  Added  to  the  dull  domes- 
tic call  the  industrial  situation  has 
brought  about  an  extremely  depressed 
market.  Standard  mines  are  generally 
working  but  one  day  per  week  although 
many  have  been  idle  now  for  several 
weeks.  Prices  remain  unchanged  and 
are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Mt.  Olive  field  conditions  are  some- 
what the  same.  The  railroad  tonnage 
is  •  a  little  stronger,  but  two  to  three 
days  per  week  is  considered  good  run- 
ning time. 

In  the  Carterville  field  screenings  are 
piling  up.  The  domestic  market  is 
sluggish  and  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
all  grades.  Association  mines  are 
maintaining  prices  on  domestic  while 
fine  coal  ranges  $1.50@$2.50.  Inde- 
pendents are  having  great  difficulty  in 
marketing  their  product,  and  are  cut- 
ting their  prices. 

Duquoin  field  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely bad.  In  the  Big  Muddy  field 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  screen- 
ings and  this  has  made  for  mine  idle- 
ness. 

No  anthracite  is  moving  into  St. 
Louis  and  the  movement  of  coke  is 
extremely  slow.  There  is  no  change 
in  retail  prices. 


DETROIT 

Indifference  Among  Buyers  Con- 
tinues— Receipts  Are  Greatly  Reduced 
— Good  Coal  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Bituminous — With  buying  at  a  very 
low  ebb  the  market  in  Detroit  has  be- 
come a  listless,  dragging  affair.  Job- 
bers say  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
arouse  any  interest  among  consumers 
of  steam  or  domestic  sizes  and  that 
they  are  virtually  obliged  to  force  sales. 

Although  the  industrial  situation  is 
reported  making  gradual  improvement 
the  gain  is  not  yet  reflected  in  any 
strengthening  of  demand.  Nor  do  low 
prices  seem  to  exercise  any  stimulating 
influence.  Among  the  jobbers  there  is 
a  belief  that  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ing market  conditions  is  certain  to  be 
followed  by  a  reflex  and  that  later  in 
the  year  there  is  likely  to  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  developments  that  occa- 
sioned troublesome  conditions  last  year. 

Dealers  are  buying  only  when  they 
confront  the  necessity  of  renewing  some 
portioji  of  their  supply.  While  few 
yards  are  heavily  stocked,  the  coal  is 
not   moving   to    consumers. 

Ohio  domestic  lump  is  quoted  at  $4 
at  the  mines,  with  mine  run  $2.75  and 


nut  and  slack  $1.75.  Lump  from  West 
Virginia  or  Kentucky  is  $4,  mine  run 
$2.75@$3  and  nut  and  slack  at  $2. 
Smokeless  mine  run  is  $4.50,  with  lump 
about  $6.50,  though  little  is  to  be  had. 
Anthracite — Because  of  the  dimin- 
ished demand  from  household  consum- 
ers there  is  an  apparent  increase  in 
supply  of  anthracite  in  prepared  sizes. 
Shipments  have  not  materially  in- 
creased. Retail  prices  remain  at  the 
level  established  last  fall. 


CINCINNATI 

Steam  and  Domesitc  Markets  Inactive 
— Mine  Idleness  General — Prices  Even 
Lower. 

Continued  warm  weather  is  largely 
blamed  for  the  present  state  of  the 
market.  Many  plants  which  have  been 
closed  for  several  months  because  of 
lack  of  orders  still  remain  idle,  while 
the  few  that  have  resumed  operations 
are  running  but  one  or  two  days  a 
week,  and  for  the  most  part  still  have 
a  sufficient  supply  on  hand  to  last  for 
some  time. 

Retail  dealers  are  much  perturbed 
over  the  continued  warm  weather  which 
has  been  prevailing  in  Cincinnati  dur- 
ing the  past  month  or  more.  Because 
very  little  of  this  winter's  coal  supply 
has  been  used  it  is  probable  early  fall 
orders   will   be   affected   accordingly. 

In  many  of  the  public  buildings  and 
private  institutions  where  ordinarily  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  vnnter's  sup- 
ply of  coal  is  about  exhausted,  almost 
a  third  of  the  coal  pile  still  remains 
untouched.  Efforts  to  drum  up  trade 
in  the  way  of  future  orders  are  meet- 
ing with  little  success. 

Bituminous  lump  at  the  mines  was 
quoted  $3.50(a)$4,  while  nut  and  slack 
brought  quotations  as  low  as  $1.50(3)$2. 
Smokeless  lump  was  quoted  $5.50@ 
$5.75,  while  mine  run  was  $3.75@$4. 
The  following  retail  delivered  prices 
were  quoted:  Bituminous  lump,  $9.25 
@$10;  mine  run,  $8.50@$9;  smokeless 
lump  and  egg,  $10.50@$11;  mine  run, 
$9.50;  anthracite  eg?:,  $15@$16.25; 
domestic  egg  coke,   $14.50@$16. 


West 


DENVER 

Bituminous  Fairly  Firm  —  Lignite 
Drops — "No  Markets"  Cut  Prodnction. 

Although  actual  production  in  bitu- 
minous mines  reached  a  critical  period 
during  the  first  week  in  February, 
operators  have  kept  prices  firm  in  the 
face  of  a  soft  market.  The  lignite 
field,  on  the  other  hand,  has  weakened, 
further  reductions  at  the  mine  and  on 
retail    markets    being    noted. 

Car  distribution  has  been  a  serious 
factor  recently  only  in  Routt  County, 
where  snows  have  made  shipments 
slow  and  uncertain.  Other  fields 
escaped,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
visible  "no  market"  conditions  that 
kept  down  production  by  one-fourth  or 
an    equivalent    of    95,000    tons.      Total 
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production  in  all  fields  for  the  week 
ended  Feb.  5  was  194,896  tons. 

Insistence  on  the  part  of  certain  lig- 
nite operators  to  keep  their  mines 
going  is  one  reason  ascribed  to  the  lat- 
est 50c.  reduction  to  $5.25,  which 
promptly  became  general  in  the  Louis- 
ville district.  Weld  district,  second- 
grade  lignite,  dropped  50c.  at  the  mine 
to  $3.50,  and  took  another  40c.  tumble 
in  retail  markets.  This  makes  the  new 
price  $7.25. 

Shoveled  lignite  lump  is  $7  on  re- 
tail markets.  Lignite  steam  is  practi- 
cally unchanged,  bringing  $2.40  at  the 
mine  and  $5.30  in  wagon  lots,  retail. 
Bituminous  steam  is  around  $3.25,  but 
some  has  dropped  as  low  as  $2.50. 
Bituminous  steam  retail  is  around 
$6.75   and  coking  steam   $8.05. 


Southwest 

KANSAS  CITY 

Retailers  Endeavoring  to  Move  Sur- 
plus— Prices  Unchanged — Mine  Idleness 
Growing. 

A  brief  spell  of  cold  weather  through- 
this  section  is  aiding  retailers  to  clean 
up  some  of  their  excessive  stocks.  How- 
ever, it  came  too  late  to  have  any  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  wholesale  market 
which  is  extremely  quiet. 

Quotations  are  practically  unchanged, 
although  prices  are  only  nominal,  as 
little  business  is  being  done  at  these  or 
any  other  figures.  Mine  operations  con- 
tinue on  about  the  same  schedules  as 
reported  last  week. 

Alexander  Howatt,  president  of  the 
Kansas  District,  U.M.W.,  has  been 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  jail  but  is  out 
on  bail  pending  a  hearing  for  appeal. 
Howatt  called  a  strike  recently  in  viola- 
tion of  the  injunction  and  his  sentence 
for  contempt  followed.  This  has  caused 
some  mine  idleness. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

No  Steam  Market  —  Continued  Wartn 
Weather  Slackens  Domestic  Demand — 
Production  Being  Rapidly  CurtaVed. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing 
in  the  coal  market.  No  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  spot  purchases,  no 
new  contracts  are  being  offered,  with 
few  old  ones  expiring  at  this  season, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  of 
an  early  revival  in  the  trade.  Move- 
ment of  steam  is  limited  to  the  mini- 
mum tonnage  allowed  in  contracts  in 
most  cases.  Mine  quotations  ai'e  hold- 
ing steady  as  a  rule,  ranging  about  as 
follows: 

Mine-Run         Washed  Lump 

Big  Seam....  $2. 95®  3. 25  $3.50@4.00 

CarbonHill..  2.85@3.}5  3.35@3.85  5  25@5.50 
Cahaba    and 

BlackCreek  4.00@4.35  4.50@5.00  5  00@7.50 

P?"att 3.50@4.00 

^orona 3  50  6  00 

Montevallo 9.50 

Demand  for  lump  coal  has  slackened 
considerably  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued  warm   weather   and   the   conse- 


quent falling  off  in  retail  trade,  and 
there  is  now  some  surplus  domestic 
coal  to  be  had.  Prices,  however,  have 
not  declined  as  yet,  but  will  likely  seek 
lower  levels  on  account  of  "no  market" 
conditions  affecting  this  class  of  pro- 
ducers for  the  first  time  in  the  past 
twelve  months. 

Quite  a  few  commercial  mines  are 
now  idle,  those  running  being  on  an 
operating  schedule  of  two  and  three 
days  per  week.  Production  is  showing 
a  rapid  decline  in  the  face  of  no  de- 
mand.  

LOUISVILLE 

Mild  Weather  Slows  Prepared  Demand 
—  Early  Lakes  Buying  —  Prices  Weak. 

With  extremely  mild  weather  demand 
for  prepared  sizes  has  slumped  away. 
Prices  are  weak,  but  about  on  a  par 
with  last  week. 

Mines  are  operating  one  to  one  and  a 
half  days  a  week.  According  to  job- 
bers and  producers,  coal  sales  are  worse 
now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  two 
years  or  more,  there  being  very  little 
demand  from  any  consuming  industries. 

The  trade  is  not  anticipating  much 
early  improvement  in  demand.  Lake 
movement  is  not  expected  to  be  big  this 
year,  but  it  may  come  early. 

It  is  reported  that  some  inquiries 
have  been  received  from  Lake  buyers, 
but  probably  just  to  line  up  prices. 
At  that,  these  buyers  could  probably 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  very  low 
present  prices  of  spot  coal. 

Harlan  gas  is  in  slightly  better  de- 
mand   than    some    other    southeastern 


Kentucky  coals,  but  all  grades  are  dull. 
Hazard  lump  is  quoted  around  $3.75^ 
$4,  as  against  Harlan  $.'}.75^l$4.50. 
Hazard  mine  run  i.s  |2.25(^|2.75, 
while  Harlan  is  $2..50(a$3.  Screenings 
are  being  quoted  $1.2.^>'a$1.75.  Jellico 
and  Straight  creek  grades  are  lining  up 
close  to  Harlan,  with  Elkhom  between 
Hazard  and  Harlan. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Trade  Quiet  and  Featureless — Mild 
Weather    Causes    Decreased    Demxind. 

Trade  continues  quiet  and  feature- 
less, and  dealers  are  able  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  Most  consumers  having  laid 
in  stocks  for  the  winter,  business  is 
largely  confined  to  the  poorer  class 
who  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the 
demand  is  unusually  light,  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  season.  Anthra- 
cite is  coming  forward  in  fair  quanti- 
ties and  the  yards  are  sufficiently  well- 
stocked  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
may  occur  through  interruptions  to 
transportation.  There  is  little  call  for 
bituminous,  of  which  there  are  ample 
supplies  on  hand  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency in  prices. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate .  $  1 6 .  90 

Pea 15  40 

Bituminous  steam II.  50<a,  12.25 

Domestic  lump 13.25 

Cannel 17.00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination: 

Three-quarter  lump 8  00(a      9.00 

Slack 6.50(a      7  00 


Northern  Appalachian 


UNIONTOWN 

Coke  Output  Sharply  Curtailed — De- 
mand is  N on-Existent — Distress  Ton- 
nage at  Minimiim. 

Curtailment  of  output  was  com- 
menced this  week  by  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Co.  The  coke  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
operating  virtually  at  capacity  for  sev- 
eral months  past  while  all  independent 
operators  have  been  compelled  to  prac- 
tically suspend  operations.  Frick  plants 
basis  and  byproduct  mines,  excepting 
this  week  were  placed  on  a  70  per  cent 
those  situated  along  the  Monongahela 
River,  are  operating  from  80  to  90  per 
cent. 

The  general  industrial  situation 
shows  absolutely  no  change.  Demand 
for  both  coal  and  coke  remains  non- 
existent and  consequently  little  ton- 
nage is  being  produced.  Coke  buy- 
ers, however,  who  have  been  picking  up 
"distress"  tonnage  at  "bargain"  prices 
are  finding  it  more  difficult  every  day 
to  locate  any  such  tonnage. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  region, 
operators  say,  has  there  been  so  little 
coke  standing  on  tracks.  While  there 
remains  *ery  little  demand  for  spot 
tonnage,  jobbers  are  refusing  to  ac- 
cept what  few  orders  do  come  through 
because  they  do  not  know  where  to 
find  the  tonnage  at  the  price  offered. 
Furnace  coke  remains  $4.50@$5  with 
foundry  a  dollar  higher.  Steam  coal 
is  quoted  at  $2  but  sales  have  been 
recorded  as  low  as  $1.50.  In  several 
instances  tonnage  is  being  held  at  the 
quoted  figure.  Byproduct  coal  is  quoted 
$2.25@$2.50.        

PITTSBURGH 

Market  Still  More  Stagnant — Opera- 
tors Endeavor  to  Reduce  Costs — Prices 
Slightly  Weaker. 

The  coal  market  has  become  even 
more  stagnant  than  formerly,  there 
being  so  little  demand  that  the  mines 
that  were  endeavoring  to  maintain  an 
operation  by  day-to-day  sales  have 
practically  given  up  the  effort.  Addi- 
tional mines  have  closed,  while  with 
reduced  requirements  against  contracts 
the  operators  who  have  been  regulat- 
ing   their    production    to    contract    re- 
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quirements  have  had  to  curtail  opera- 
tions further. 

Continued  reduction  in  operations 
seems  to  have  had  one  favorable  effect, 
in  that  there  is  now  little  "distress" 
coal  offered,  and  thus  less  tendency  to 
make  prices  that  are  below  what  oper- 
ators would  accept  against  regular 
production.  The  market  has  not  been 
stiffened  thereby,  however,  as  some 
operators  are  making  efforts  afresh  to 
get  do^^-n  their  production  costs  and 
feel  that  costs  cannot  well  be  reduced 
while  a  mine   is   idle. 

Production  as  a  whole  is  now  at 
about  40  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 
However  light  the  line  demand  may  be 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
material  improvement  in  production 
when  the  Lakes  season  opens. 

We  quote  spot  coal  approximately  as 
follovv-s:  Steam,  slack,  $1.85@$2; 
mine  run,  $2.20(aS2.50;  screened,  $2.40 
@S2.60;  gas,  mine  run,  $2.2.5@S2.50; 
screened,  $2.50(a$2.7.5;  byproduct,  S2.50 
@$2.75. 


terially  and  the  demand  for  coal  for  im- 
mediate shipment  has  been  low,  good 
coal  being  offered  at  $2.30@S2.7.5. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  optim- 
ism among  operators  that  business  will 
revive  immediately  after  the  big  events 
of  March  4  are  over  and  the  new 
administration  gets  settled  down  to  a 
program  of  reconstruction.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Altoona, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  city, 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
opposing  the  Calder  bill  now  before 
congress. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Slumps  —  Lakes  Toniiage 
Going  Forvjard  —  Mine  Ratings  Re- 
duced—  Prices  Stable. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  production 
fell  off  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  12. 
Reports  covering  some  168  mines  indi- 
cate an  estimated  production  of  285,250 
tons  or  about  44  per  cent  of  the  rated 
weekly  potential  capacity  of  650,000 
tons.  The  output  shows  a  deficit  of 
22,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week. 

It  was  anticipated  that  output  dur- 
ing the  week  would  hold  up  because  of 
some  stimulus  in  loading  to  Lake,  but 
this  did  not  materialize.  However,  it 
is  understood  35,000  tons  are  lined  up 
for  boats  at  Erie  and  Ashtabula^  to 
come  out  of  the  No.  8  field  immediately 
and  this  will  no  doubt  assist  in  bolster- 
ing production  during  the  coming  week. 

It  is  understood  that  February  rail- 
road ratings  of  the  mines,  based  upon 
January  performance,  will  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
district,  and  the  potential  loss  of  pro- 
duction, account  "no  market"  condi- 
tions, will  show  up  correspondingly  less. 

Mines  continue  to  work  very  irregu- 
larly and  some  are  closed  down  com- 
pletely. Operators  generally  are  un- 
able to  detect  any  change  in  the  slug- 
gish market  which  has  prevailed  in  this 
section  since  early  January;  at  least 
there  is  yet  no  perceptible  change  for 
the  better. 

Mine  prices  remain  stationary,  the 
range  being  somewhat  as  follows: 
Slack,  $1.75(a$2  25;  mine  run,  $2.25(5) 
$2.75;  li-in.  lump,  $3.25@$3.75,  and 
domestic  lump,  $3.75(a$4.25. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Complete  Stagnation  Due  to  Light 
Blast  Furnace  Operations  —  Buyers 
Could  Name  Prices — Production  Fur- 
ther Reduced. 

With  a  complete  absence  of  any  de- 
mand for  furnace  coke  on  account  of 
an  unprecedented  situation  in  pig  iron 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  definite 
market  to  exist.  Only  a  few  blast  fur- 
naces that  depend  on  Connellsville  coke 
are  operating,  and  some  of  these  are 
likely  to  go  out  in  the  near  future. 
While  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
contracting  for  the  present  half  year, 
it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
coke  actually  required  to  sustain  pres- 
ent blast  furnace  operations. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  a  fur- 
nace interest  desired  to  buy  spot  fur- 
nace coke  it  could  buy  at  practically 
its  own  price  without  any  reference  to 
the  cost  of  production.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  coke  in  the  region, 
which  is  weathering  from  week  to 
week,  and  which  a  furnace  would 
hardly  consider  if  it  did  wish  to  buy. 
The  market  is  supposed  to  be  made  by 
the  price  at  which  freshly  drawn  coke 
could  be  bought,  and  that  is  hardly  over 
S4.50.  Some  of  the  operators  are  quite 
content  to  leave  their  ovens  idle,  while 
others  are  desirous  of  making  sales  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  an  operation. 

Foundry  coke  is  in  some  demand,  but 
only  very  limited,  and  in  spot  car- 
loads. The  market  is  quotable  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Spot  furnace, 
$4.50;  contract,  $5;  spot  foundry,  $5.50 
(a;$6.50;   contract,  $6.-50. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  Feb.  12  at  127,060  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  a  decrease  of 
10,120  tons,  and  19,080  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  a  decrease  of  820  tons, 
making  a  total  of  146,140  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  10,940  tons. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Trade  Still  Stagnnnt — Operations  Cur- 
tailed— Improvement  Expected  with 
New  Administration. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  weather  condi- 
tions for  the  month  of  February  have 
operated  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  min- 
ing conditions  have  not  improved  ma- 


FAIRMONT   AND   PANHANDLE 

Mine  Idleness  More  Pronounced — Dis- 
tress Coal  Tonnage  Increases — Some 
Lakes  Contracts. 

Fairmont 
Mine  idleness  became  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  12.  Over  277  operations 
were  closed  down  in  northern  West 
Virginia  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Mines  were  being 
operated  not  more  than  two  days  per 
week.     Spot  sales  were  very  few  while 


dead-loads  increased,  indicating  that 
producers  are  throwing  some  coal  on 
the  market  in  an  effort  to  keep  their 
operations  intact. 

Offers  made  of  $2.40(S$2.50  on  con- 
tract were  not  sufficiently  alluring  to 
most  operators.  Railroad  fuel  ship- 
ments were  much  under  normal  and  the 
field  suffered  from  the  acute  stagna- 
tion in  the  foreign  market. 

NoRTHEKx  Panhandle 

Conditions  were  slightly  worse  as 
compared  with  preceding  weeks.  Con- 
tract inquiries  were  more  frequent. 
Spot  sales  were  few  and  much  coal  so 
sold  was  sacrificed  at  figures  below 
production  costs.  Producers  are  hop- 
ing that  an  early  opening  of  the  Lake 
season  wiU  afford  them  a  much-needed 
outlet  for  their  production.  Some  Lake 
coal  was  being  contracted  for  at  a 
price  around  $3. -50. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Consumption  Declines  Further — Better 
Interest  Shown  in  Buying — Mines 
Steadily  Reduce  Output — Prices  Firm. 
Extremely  mild  weather  all  over  the 
Middle  West  has  just  about  paralyzed 
the  demand  for  domestic  coal.  House- 
holders who  are  now  coming  to  the 
bottom  of  their  coal  bins  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  prices  are  going  to 
still  lower  levels  and  consequently  are 
placing  orders  in  very  small  lots. 

The  steam  market  is  just  about 
where  it  was  last  week,  in  short,  in  a 
state  of  stagnation.  Factories  that  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  running  are  either 
burning  storage  coal  or  else  taking  a 
small  amount  due  them  on  contract. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  contracts  have 
been  held  up  entirely,  while  the  manu- 
facturer is  purchasing  coal  at  a 
cheaper  price  on  the  open  market.  This 
practice  is  being  watched  very  closely 
by  Illinois  operators  and  this  type  of 
purchasing  agent  will  doubtless  find 
himself  in  a  difficult  position  should 
the  situation  suddenly  change.  Sales- 
men who  have  been  covering  the  terri- 
tory pretty  thoroughly  report  that 
factories  are  taking  far  more  interest 
in  coal  than  they  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
industrial  situation  is  showing  signs 
of  improvement. 

The  situation  in  the  Northwest  is 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Last  summer, 
thanks  to  priority  orders,  some  docks 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  coal  at 
reasonable  prices,  while  others  had  to 
pay  higher  figures.  Those  who  paid 
high  prices  are  faced  with  the  choice  of 
having  their  coal  stay  on  the  docks  all 
summer,  or  cutting  prices  to  get  in  line 
with  the  others. 

Mines  in  the  Middlewest  are  steadily 
reducing  their  tonnage  but  in  spite  of 
this,  more  coal  is  being  produced  than 
is  consumed  and  consequently,  it  is 
expected  that  more  mines  will  be  idle 
during  the  coming  week.  Practically 
all     operators     in     the     Illinois     and 
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Indiana  fields  have  had  their  fingers 
burned  with  demurrage  coal  and  have 
by  this  time  learned  that  they  are 
pursuing  the  wisest  policy  by  keeping 
their  mines  closed. 

Current  prices  are  fairly  stable  and 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  Quiet  and  Operations  Sluggish 
— Prices  Weaker. 

Present  demand  is  dull,  mild  weather 
curtailing  calls  for  prepared  sizes, 
while  steam  coal  is  in  very  low  de- 
mand due  to  light  industrial  operations, 
and  fair  stocks  still  in  hand. 

Prospects  as  a  whole  are  not  espe- 
cially good,  but  western  Kentucky  has 
the  advantage  of  better  freight  rates, 
enlarging  her  territory,  and  believes 
that  the  1921  season  as  a  whole  will 
be  a  fair  one,  at  any  rate  much  better 
than  some  of  the  pre-war  years. 

Records  for  the  week  ended  Feb. 
12  show  prepared  coal  average  price 
at  $3.55,  range,  $3.15(a>$4.25;  mine 
run,  $2.65,  range,  $2.25@$3;  screen- 
ings, $2.05,  range,  $1.75@$2.75. 

This  week's  spot  quotations  show 
lump,  $3.25;  mine  run,  $2@$2.25; 
screenings  and  nut  and  slack,  $1.45. 


DUQUOIN 

MUd  Weather  Curtails  Domestic — 
Spot  Market  Inactive.' 

During  the  last  week  demand  for 
lump  fell  off  rapidly.  The  drop  was 
unexpected  in  most  regions  and  all 
mines  were  hit  very  hard.  The  only 
demand  was  for  fine  coal  and  many  of 
the  mines  practically  cleaned  their 
storage  tracks  of  screenings  and  partly 
of  nut  coal.  Egg  remained  heavy 
throughout  the  week  with  very  little 
moving. 

The  weather  for  the  first  two  weeks 
in  February  has  been  almost  the  mild- 
est on  record  in  southern  Illinois. 
Prices  were  very  unstable,  with  practi- 
cally no  coal  being  bought  on  the  spot 
market. 


Middle  Appalachian 

LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

All  Markets  Stagnant — Production  De- 
clines— Mine  Idleness  Grows — Demur- 
rage Coal  Accumulates. 

New  River  and  the  Gulp 
Production  in  the  New  River  region 
was  smaller  during  the  second  week  of 
February  than  any  time  in  recent  years. 
This  was  entirely  due  to  reduced  con- 
tract needs.  Operations  were  confined 
to  less  than  two  days  during  the  week. 
Although  there  was  no  spot  market, 
some  smaller  companies  proceeded  to 
slash  prices  merely  to  keep  running. 
At  Newport  News  the  low  price  of  $6 
alongside  was  made. 

Demurrage  coal  is  accumulating  at 
Tide  and  also  in  the  Middle  West.  Few 
contracts  are  being  offered,  although 
some  operators  are  making  agreements 


and  naming  the  price  every  thirty  days. 
The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  region.  Mine  idleness 
was  general  except  where  contracts 
still  held  or  where  cars  were  shipped 
unsold. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  Riveb 

In  the  Pocahontas  region  "no  mar- 
ket" losses  alone  represented  more 
than  the  total  tonnage  produced.  The 
output  was  cut  to  a  minimum  by 
dwindling  contract  orders.  However, 
unconsigned  loads  were  few,  owing  to 
the  policy  of  the  X.  &  W.  in  setting 
out  such  loads  at  weighing  points. 
There  was  enough  unsold  coal  at  Tide 
and  Western  points  to  force  prices  even 
lower. 

Even  the  best  grades  of  Tug  River 
coal  found  no  market  as  conditions  in 
general  paralleled  those  in  the  Poca- 
hontas region.  Tidewater  points  were 
overstocked  and  lower  prices  resulted 
from  such  conditions.  Empties  w^re  so 
plentiful  that  they  interfered  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  small  tonnage 
loaded. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Contract  Orders  Are  Fewer — Spot  Sales 
Limited — Production  Greatly  Curtailed 
— More  Mines  Down. 

Kanawha 
Production  declined  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  12,  the  output  not  exceed- 
ing 75,000  tons.  Spot  sales  were  ex- 
ceedingly few  and  distress  coal  in  some 
instances  was  sold  at  ruinous  figures. 
Only  limited  contracts  remained  in 
force.  More  mines  closed  during  the 
week  owing  to  the  stagnant  market. 

Logan  and  Thacker 
Increased  production  in  the  Logan 
region  followed  some  resumption  of 
mine  operations.  Total  production 
reached  about  150,000  tons  or  23  per 
cent  of  potential  working  time.  This 
resumption  was  possible  because  of  a 
revival  of  contract  orders,  while  the 
spot  market  was  almost  entirely  in- 
active. Operations  were  limited  to  a 
day  or  so  per  week  and  producers  re- 
fused to  run  on  spot  orders  offered  at 
ruling  price  levels. 

Williamson  production  was  cut  by 
"no  markets,"  the  output  being  placed 
at  about  45  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Strike  losses  were  no  longer  a  factor. 
Little  coal  changed  hands  on  the  spot 
market  and  the  better  rate  of  produc- 
tion was  maintained  due  to  the  fact 
that  contract  suspensions  were  not 
quite  so  heavy  as  in  other  high  volatile 
regions. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
"No  market"  losses  alone  represented 
175,000  tons,  production  being  limited 
to  20  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Market  conditions  were  virtually  un- 
changed, although  even  the  light  de- 
mand for  domestic  weakened.  Produc- 
tion figures  show  that  the  policy  of  the 
producer  is  to  withdraw  from  any 
activity  in  the  spot  market  and  await 
better  prices,  closing  his  mine  in  the 
meantime. 


Vihginia 
Only  about  100,000  tons  or  50  per 
cent  was  the  production  figure  for  the 
week  ended  Feb.  12.  The  entire  lou 
was  due  to  dull  markets.  Producers 
believe  that  industrial  reserves  are  not 
large  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore more  normal  industrial  consump- 
tion will  react  on  the  present  sluggish 
market. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Prices  Continue  to  Slump — Demand  for 
Prepared  Coals  Very  Light — Few 
Mines  Running. 

The  market  for  all  coal  continues  in 
a  nonchalant  mood,  with  buyers  con- 
tinuing to  beat  down  prices.  Domes- 
tic dealers  are  buying  but  little  in 
anticipation  of  the  approach  of  spring. 

Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  now  get- 
ting interested  in  probable  prices  for 
the  coming  season's  contracts,  but  so 
far  they  are  not  very  close  together. 
Larger  mines  are  standing  pat  on  a 
price  that  will  enable  them  to  make  a 
fair  profit,  but  some  operators  are  still 
pursuing  a  cut-throat  policy,  naming 
ridiculous  prices  for  spot  coal.  There 
is  also  considerable  distress  coal  in  the 
South,  which  is  knocking  prices  right 
and  left. 

Only  a  few  mines  are  operating,  and 
some  of  them  state  that  unless  there 
is  a  material  change  in  the  market 
they  cannot  hold  steady  running  time 
much  longer.  Cars  are  plentiful,  and 
labor  is  in  a  working  mood. 


West 


UTAH 

Mine     Idleness     Grows — Coast     Trade 
Better — Labor  Plentiful. 

Mines  are  not  working  more  than 
half  their  capacity  and  there  are  no 
signs  at  present  that  the  situation  is 
going  to  be  better  in  the  near  future. 
Consumers  are  buying  only  such  coal 
as  they  need  to  carry  on.  Merchants 
of  Utah's  capital  city  have  said  so 
much  about  "slashing  prices,"  "pre- 
war prices,"  "prices  returning  to  nor- 
mal," and  the  like  for  the  past  three 
months  that  buyers  are  looking  for 
even  lower  coal  prices. 

The  coast  trade  is  a  little  more  brisk. 
Prices  for  Utah  coal  at  the  mines  are: 
Lump,  $5;  mine  run  S4,  slack  $2.75. 
Retail  prices  are  $10  for  lump,  $9.50 
for  nut,  $6.75  for  pea  and  $6.25  for 
slack.  Dealers  in  Salt  Lake  City  are 
not  buying  now,  but  stocks  appear  ade- 
quate. 

Labor  conditions  are  good.  I*roduc- 
ers  are  letting  out  many  of  the  less 
desirable  men  but  are  trying  to  re- 
tain all  the  better-class  miners.  Re- 
tailers are  turniiig  many  men  away 
every  day. 


JvIINE> 


cr-if^tn 


ALABAMA 

Walter  Sloore,  of  Birmingham,  is  presi- 
dent of  a  new  corporation  wliich  plans  big 
coal  developments  around  Empire.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  and 
owns  properties  of  45,000  acres  in  the  Ala- 
bama coal  fields  of  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, together  with  the  Empire  Coal  Co., 
the  Panama  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  lands 
•owned  personally  by  Mr.  Moore.  Engi- 
neering plans  are  being  prepared  for  min- 
ing installations  and  town  construction 
estimated   to   cost    $970,000. 


COLORADO 

Proposed  le§:islation,  intended  primarily 
to  curb  alleged  profiteering  among  coal 
dealers,  but  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to 
involve  operators  who  might  be  similarly 
charged,  is  arousing  considerable  interest 
in  discussions  incident  to  its  consideration 
in  the  state  legislature.  The  bill  is  aimed 
at  "profiteering  in  fuel,  food  and  cloth- 
ing," and  besides  carrying  severe  penalties, 
gives  the  purchaser  of  these  necessities 
at  a  high  price  the  right  to  go  into  court 
and  charge  the  merchant  with  making  an 
unreasonable   profit. 

Judgment  obtained  by  the  city  of  Den- 
ver against  John  R.  Smith  in  a  suit  grow- 
ing out  of  the  city's  venture  in  the  coal 
business,  has  been  set  aside  bv  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  a  new  trial  ordered  on  a 
supple^mentary  showing.    A  jury  had  agreed 

»-  aV).®^'^'^-Y  ^^^  entitled  to  collect  on 
a  $.1,000  bond  which  Smith  posted  to  guar- 
antee the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  which 
the  Cambro  Coal  Co.  of  Lafayette  had 
made  to  furnish  the  city  with  coal  from 
Its  mines. 


ILLINOIS 

,,«Ti?^rf'P'?'*^   °^   ^^^   Eagren    Bros.    Coal    Co., 

near  Canton,  was  recently  destroyed  by 
in  Vh^  f^J?  ,1''  supposed  to  have  originated 
JlJ  A  ^'P^fiouse  of  the  mine.  The  dam- 
age done  by  the  fire  will  cause  the  plant 
who  V.  rf  I?^  ''°';"^-  **"^«-  All  of  the  men 
^e  fir  ..^.S'^°'"''/"  ^^"^  "''"^  ''It  the  time 
shaft  °"^    escaped    from    the    air 

•st^'r^,''*"''''-^  /."""*>'  Coal  Corporation  of 
Vir„.V°""'  ^"'^.  "-^  ■'^^'""fe'  agent  the  West 
M!:f.'"l''.,.  <^''l?'  .  Co.,      recently      filed      suit 


^:ilurl   lS^,?on*"  ;o    forn25;000   damal^ 

lie?  and%';;'i"''2u*^'?"^;'--'^  $100.00o''dam- 
Soo  ^    ^^^*    Virgmia    Coal     Co., 

maViv  ''vo-irl*";V,.f^7^'''"'''"y  understood  for 
Mi..i.iv  li  ^^^.^  th*  ancient  No.  I  Bl» 
flrs  deep  mlnb^L  n!  ^^P'-vshoro  was  ThI 
Evidonce  ton  ^niT'"-''*'"'-'  '"  ^'^'^  vicinity. 
Weigle  That  ,  ^in^,.  '"''"■^  '^  stated  by  John 
of  th i.s  r  ace  h-isT^n'V;"^'',  t'^«.  "^'^^^  ^^est 
coal  workings  nn  A  ^A^  'U*'"'^  '"to  ancient 
Indian  Croek  The  wn^u-*^  '^'^"'^  adjoining 
Koo.l  con.li  ion  nl  ^^X^'"fs  are  in  fairly 
«orv,.d  ;ui(  in  1,,.,  f^'^'^^''^  ^^^^f^  well  prc- 
must  ha  •'.  b  .'en  ci rried'"^  ^^''"'^  ♦^.'•''  '"'"'"^ 
•hundred  years  ago.  °"    Previous   to    a 


INDIANA 

nJ'stoH'inE\',,h!"-''  ""'•  Coa'   Co..  operating 

.sold  to  h?  VAi;!!  m'  f-  '''■"^"'  "•■'■"^  '^•^'^» 

original  claimi  of  '?'^''^'  t""-  ?fi260.  The 
companv  woj-o  $fi  nVin  '"i^r'"s  :wainst  the 
will  dip  out  tho  ,:?,■■  ■^'••^  "'^w  owners 
dismantle     he    mi  ,  "'■"V'"*=^   ^o-'"    «'^'"1    t'''^" 

Kas,ornn;;Li^>-ll^',-|s'^n^'Sro^ 

for^nSiT  or^he  V^'  ''^"  '"-''^  -'  the 
I^lnton.  K  L  OirlT/'T';  "  "  C«»al  Co.  at 
n  Hoyce  of  T?n.";'Ti°''r  •"»''>i'l.  and  S. 
company  w",....,.',^  Haute,  organ isced  the 
■000.  "  '"'*'  ^  capital  ,«i,„.u  of  $r,o.- 
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A  new  mining  company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Evansville,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Fricke  &  Blair  Co.  The  company  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Indiana  and 
the  directors  are  L.  A.  Fricke,  Christene 
J.  Fricke  and  J.  H.  Blair. 

The  Vigo  Mining  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  Indiana  against  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Monoii  railroads,  ask- 
ing that  the  roads  be  ordered  to  refund 
money  on  freight  charges  for  hauling:  water 
from  Sullivan,  to  its  mine  near  Victoria. 
Charges  for  this  amounting  to  $1,400  were 
approximately  twice  as  high  as  similar 
charges  for  service  to  other  mines,  it  is 
alleged,  and  was  due  to  separate  rates  be- 
ing charged  by  each  railroad. 

Asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, 
and  for  $332.85,  alleged  to  be  due  him  for 
work  and  labor  performed,  Roy  Mann,  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  filed  suit  in  the  superior 
court  against  the  Big  Four  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.  Mann  alleges  that  the  amount  was  due 
him  and  that  approximately  $1,800  was  due 
eighteen  other  miners  for  labor. 

Preliminary  arguments  in  the  case  of  the 
Boonville  Mining  Co.  at  Princeton,  against 
the  Cypress  Creek  Coal  Co.,  defining  issues, 
were  heard  recently  in  the  Gibson  circuit 
court,  with  Chase  Harding,  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  special  judge,  on  the  bench.  The 
case  is  a  suit  to  quit  title  and  involves  coal 
rights  valued  at  $250,000.  The  actual  trial 
date  has  not  been  fixed. 

Coal  mines  in  Indiana  are  being  hard  hit 
by  a  slump  in  sales.  A  number  have  been 
forced  to  close  on  account  of  lack  of  busi- 
ness. The  Island  Valley  mine  near  Jason- 
ville  was  closed  indefinitely  Feb.  1.  About 
150    men   were   employed. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Little  Fork  Coal  Co.  of  Willard  has 
won  its  suit  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  Ry.  for  a  readjustment  of  freight 
rates  to  Cincinnati  and  other  points.  The 
railroad  has  been  ordered  to  prescribe 
reasonable  and  non-prejudicial  rates.  The 
coal  C9mpany  has  also  been  awarded 
reparations  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  excessive  rates  charged. 

Charleston  and  Wheeling  coal  men  are 
largely  interested  in  the  Tidewater  &  West- 
•"■n  Coal  Co.  which  has  been  organized  as 
a  Delaware  corporation  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $(),600,000.  This  concern  has  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  large  acreages 
of  coal.  oil.  gas  and  timber  lands  in  Ken- 
tucky, such  territory  being  in  the  counties 
of  Whitley,  Laurel  and  Pulaski.  The 
company  is  said  to  have  acquired  more 
than  28,000  acres,  10.000  of  which  are  un- 
derlaid with  deposits  of  cannel  coal.  The 
company  proi)oses  not  onlv  to  develop  its 
coal  territory  but  al.so  to  develop  available 
water   power. 

11.  J.  Nunnemacher,  Herman  Franke  and 
U  alter  S.  Dropper,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis 
wen-awarded  $18,000  in  a  suit  against  j" 
D.  McUae.  W.  Wayne  Wilson,  John  T 
(>lover  and  James  William.s.  The  litigation 
grew  out  of  an  option  on  a  coal  mine 
alleged  to  be  owned  by  the  Brownie  Creek 
foal  Co.  near  Miracle,  the  plaintiffs  claim- 
ing that  they  were  deceived  in  the  trans- 
actioti  It  was  further  staled  in  the  peti- 
tion that  E.  A.  Pollard,  who  acted  as  agent 
conspired  with  other  defendants  to  deceive 
the  plaintiffs,  who  paid  $18,000  for  the 
option  under  an  nproenwnt  that  tne  defend- 
ants would  each  pay  $6,000  Info  the  corpo- 
ration. ^ 

Among  new  companies  incorporated  in 
the  mountain  coal  fields  is  the  Bellineer- 
.lonew  Coal  Co..  With  $90,000  capital  organ 
iz.d  in  the  Hazard  field  bv  J.  N.  Bellinger 
.T  E.  Jones.  Hort  Buel.  and  W.  B.  Vance' 
1  onnesseans. 

In  the  new  Beaver  Creek  field  the  l'ort«>r 
Mininir  Co..  which  recently  increased  H«; 
capital  to  $175,000.  wUl  make  developments 
leases  having  been  closed.  This  new  de- 
velopment  will  be  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


MARYLAND 

The  Western  Maryland  K.R.  Co.  is  plan- 
ning to  place  its  new  coaling  pier  at  Port 
Covington  in  service  on  March  15.  The 
new  pier  is  800  ft.  long  and  will  have  a 
dumping  capacity  of  40  cars  per  hour,  or 
20.000  tons  in  a  10-hour  day.  All  ma- 
chinery is  electrically  operated.  The  com- 
pany has  arranged  for  certain  extensions 
in  the  original  plans  and  will  expend  about 
$250,000,  it  is  said,  for  additional  machinery 
and  construction  work. 


MINNESOTA 

The  wave  of  crime  has  included  a  num- 
ber of  holdups  of  coal  offices  in  the  Twin 
Cities.  So  when  the  men  of  the  Campbell 
Coal  Co.'s  extreme  suburban  office  at  Rich- 
field, on  the  southern  edge  of  Minneapolis, 
saw  three  armed  men  approaching,  and 
stop  to  adjust  masks,  they  took  no  chances. 
The  door  was  barred  with  a  heavy  desk. 
Entrance  being  blocked  the  men  fired 
through  the  door,  but  the  shots  failed  to 
land  on  the  inmates,  and  the  a-'^saulter.* 
disappeared  in  the  neighboring  railroad 
yards. 


MISSOURI 

Frank  M.  Leaply  has  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  Billy's  Creek  Coal  Co.,  near 
Novinger.  The  closing  of  factories  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  has  made  it  difficult 
for  the  company  to  collect  its  bills,  where- 
upon it  became  insolvent.  The  last  week 
it  operated  it  was  unable  to  meet  its  pay- 
roll. 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  capitalists  have  organized  the 
Kgkol  Corporation  with  $500,000  capital 
stock,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
anthracite  briquets.  An  office  is  oi^ening  in 
the  Association  Service  BIdg.  and  options 
have  been  obtained  on  property  in  this 
vicinity  for  the  plant.  It  is  planned  to  be 
ready  for  operation  by  July.  The  presi- 
dent is  Arthur  Warne.  Jr.,  and  the  secre- 
tary,  Cassius  M.   Webb,   Jr. 


OHIO 

Assistant  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Ford 
has  begun  to  examine  the  mass  of  evidence 
and  data  st^cured  by  special  agents  of  the 
Department  of  .Tustice  when  they  Investi- 
gated the  coai  situation  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Ford 
announced  that  the  Federal  Orand  .Tury 
would  be  convened  in  .\pril  instead  of  June 
as  is  the  custom.  The  evidence  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  sale  of  the  Kirk-Dunn  mines  in 
Columbiana  County,  locatt^l  five  mile* 
south  of  Lisbon,  to  the  .<«eir»r  Fuel  Co..  of 
I..igonier.   Pa.,    is   announced   bv   i^"  "f 

the    former  concern.      The   deal    v  ■  d 

early  in  February  by  A.  J.  TIce.  nnt-  of 
the  "  principal  stockholders  of  the  KIrh- 
nunn    Coal    Co. 

A  contract  to  supply  2. BOO  tons  of  nut, 
pea  and  slack  for  the  u.^e  of  the  v.irlous 
city  denartiiients  of  H.Tmilton,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Reliance  Coal  t  Coke  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  at  $.1  S,«J  The  contract  Is 
to   expire   April    1. 

At  a  meetlnjr  In  the  Wheeling  &  T.<ake 
Erie  R-R.  offices  of  coal  operators,  jobbers 
and  retailors,  consider.it  ion  was  given  to 
the  matter  of  stinnilaling  the  production 
and  movement  of  coal  this  time  from  mines 
on  that  railroad.  The  conference  resulted 
in  the  apiwintment  of  four  representa- 
tives of  the  coal  oi>orators.  to  be  accom- 
nanied  by  ^V.  &  Tj.  E  traffic  officers  for 
ihe  purpose  of  making  a  trade  tour  to  all 
manufacturing  points  on  the  line  and  a 
special  train  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 
It  is  understood  the.<ie  repre.sentatives  will 
call  on  manufacturers,  retail  dealers  and 
other  buyers  of  coal,  assisted  by  the  v.irl- 
ous  Chambers  of  Commerco.  and  endeavor 
to  stimulate  the  purchase  and  storing'  of 
coal  during  this  period  of  industrial  In- 
activity 
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The  Rosemary  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  oper- 
ating mines  at  Flusliing,  Belmont  CJounty, 
anounces  tliat  A.  J.  Wolf  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  that  company  effective  Feb.  1. 

A  bill  providing'  for  a  production  tax  on 
coal,  oil,  Ka»,  and  various  other  minerals, 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Ohio 
legislature,  proi)osing  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum  ui)on  the  gross  value  of  such 
minerals  i)roduced  during  the  preceding 
calender  year.  Representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous interests  affected,  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Feb. 
1,  In  opposition  to  the  bill,  S.  B.  No.  29. 
The  coal  people  ])ointed  out  that  the  indus- 
try is  already  heavily  burdened  with  taxes, 
especially  in  the  appraisal  of  mining  ma- 
chinery and  other  e(iuii)ment,  as  well  as  a 
transportation  tax  resulting  from  excessive 
increases  in  freight  rates  as  compared  with 
increases  in  rates  on  coal  from  producing 
districts  in  other  states  which  reach  the 
same  markets.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
several  years  ago  but  failed  of  passage. 

The  largest  coal  stripping  operation  in 
southeastern  Ohio  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Central  Mining  Co.,  recently  organized 
at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  which  will  have  gen- 
eral offices  at  Lisbon.  F.  F.  Marquard  is 
president ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Conrad,  secretary  and 
F.  M.  Baldridge,  treasurer.  The  company 
has  secured  1,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Point,  seven  miles  south 
of  Lisbon.  Several  large  steam  shovels  will 
be  installed. 


OKLAHOMA 

The      JIoAlester-Edwards      Coal     Co.      of 

McAlester,  one  of  the  largest  coal  mining 
companies  in  Oklahoma,  has  entered  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  seelting  mandamus  to  compel 
John  Barton  Payne,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior ;  Douglas  H.  Johnson,  governor  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  William  F. 
Semple,  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion, to  issue  patents  to  certain  coal  lands 
in  Oklahoma  after  acceptance  of  the  ten- 
dered purchase  price.  The  suit  involves 
several  thousand  acres  of  the  most  valu- 
able coal  lands  in  Oklahoma,  and  i^  being 
watched  with  unusual  interest,  as  on  its 
outcome  will  depend  several  similar  suits. 
The  preferential  right  of  a  lessee  of  coal 
lands  to  purchase  such  lands  at  the  ap- 
praised value  when  they  are  finally  placed 
on  sale  is  the  basis   of  the   suit. 

The  Trinity  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Henryetta,  and  will  develop  coal  lands 
In  that  part  of  Oklahoma.  The  company 
Is  capitalized  at  J9,000,  and  the  incor- 
porators are:  R.  T.  Potter  of  Okmulg-ee. 
Richard  Corrigan  and  J.  W.  Kincaid  of 
Henryetta. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  I.ehiKh  Coal  &  Navigration  Co.  re- 
ports for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31  last  gross 
revenues  of  $26.88S,,330,  against  $24.S86.- 
907  in  mi  9  and  a  surplus,  after  dividends 
of  $1,711,137,  compared  with  $,'i4(>.966  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  amount  of 
commercial  coal  produced  bv  the  company 
and  its  lessees  in  1920  was  4,125,629  tons, 
agamst    4,108.968    tons    in    1919. 

The  Amerirnn  Coke  Corporation  is  pre- 
paring to  strip  12  to  l.S  ft.  of  cover  from 
aoout  eight  acres  of  Pittsburgh  seam 
mitlerlymg  the  bottom  land  adjoining  their 
aunshine  Mme  at  Linn,  Fayette  County, 
"fj**"  Brownsville.  Some  narrow  rooms 
were  driven  in  this  coal  some  years  ago 
and  caved  in.  Now  all  the  remaining  coal 
wm  be  recovered  after  stripping. 
xv^^  li.^  a.  million  bushels  of  coal  a  day 
In  To„  ^'^^'^  *'*'"'"  fhe  Monongahela  River 
n  th«^l?r^-.'"  ^P'te  of  a  decided  slump 
JaharnT"^*'""  °f  industries  in  the  Monon- 
f.ockmayfor*'''v  According  to  the  report  of 
29 'l^nnn  K  «weeney  of  Lock  No.  4, 
that  wi?  ^^sh^ls  of  coal  passed  through 
11  oRoTfift  'k  January.  This  amount  was 
In  T^n,?r.,^"^^n*^'^  greater  than  recorded 
less  thnn^J^'n^^2^-v''"t  7,620.000  bushels 
shinned  ^hl^  ^?5*'!?''«'''-  1920.  No  coke  was 
?n    J^nn«r?"^^i^^  lo^ks  last  month,  while 

locked";Kgh"'"'     -''•'''''     ^"«'^^^«    ^^^'•^ 

I  "^^  ivi""*  '^as  appointed  A.  A.  Scott  and 
receivpri  fjf"".!'"'  "^  South  Brownsville,  as 
ra^fon  n-i^fu"  ^^S,  »5>«no  Coal  Co..  a  corpo- 
work"n«r^  in  t°^^'^^  *"  Brownsville  and 
tlon  nf  til^  Luzerne  township,  upon  peti- 
and  the  ftn  ^jonoiKahela  National  Bank 
vnie  Thn™."^  National  Bank  of  Browns- 
are    nlnep!i    or^''iL?^''<'<s    of    the    company 

hal^'purclnsJH'V."'^".  *^"«««   ^reek   Coal   Co. 

coal  in  w^*^.  ^'''^  tracts  of  250  a<^res  of 
coal     m     Washmgton     County     along     the 


Monongahela  River  for  $40,000.  The  mine 
site  is  located  along  the  Pennsylvania  sid- 
ing. 

The  Western  PennHylvanla  rirUlon  of 
the  National  .Safety  f'nuncil  is  arranging  a 
safety  instruction  course,  for  sup^rinten- 
dent.s,  foremen  and  other  mine  ofllci.iJH  con- 
sistmg  of  a  series  of  talks  and  dl.-scussions 
at  evening  meetings  to  be  held  in  L'nion- 
town  during  the  .spring.  The  dates  of  the 
meetmgs  and  the  topics  to  be  handled  are 
as  follows:  Feb.  23 — Organized  accident 
prevention  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 
March  9 — Labor  turnover  and  its  relation 
to  accident  prevention.  March  23 — First 
Aid,  and  how  to  stimulate  interest.  April 
C — Mine  foreman's  and  superintendent's  re- 
sponsibility for  accident  prevention  and  its 
relation  to  production.  April  20 — Electrical 
hazards  as  applied  to  mining.  May  4 — 
Transportation  hazards  as  applied  to  mln- 
mg.  May  18 — Face  hazards  and  their  pre- 
vention. June  1 — Closing  meeting  with 
banquet.  The  principal  speaker  at  the  first 
meeting  will  be  C.  G.  Rice,  of  Pittsburgh, 
President  of  the  Western  PenPisylvania 
Division  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
The  other  speakers  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

A  verdict  was  returned  by  a  jury  in  the 
court  at  Ebensburg,  Cambria  County,  in 
the  case  in  which  Samuel  S.  Hoffman 
brought  an  action  in  trepass  against  ihe 
Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  for  $7,000. 
This  case  was  tried  in  the  Cambria  County 
court  several  years  ago.  and  Hoffman  was 
awarded  $14,000.  This  was  api)ealed  to 
the  state  supreme  court,  and  a  new  trial 
was  granted  on  the  grounds  that  improper 
testimony  had  been  introduced  and  an 
error  had  been  made  in  the  court's  charge 
to  the  jury. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Port  Carbon  Coal  Co.,  of  Potts- 
ville,  taking  over  all  of  its  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. The  business  will  be  conducted 
under  the  new  name  ;  and  any  obligations 
of  the  Port  Carbon  Coal  Co.  will  be  met  by 
the  Schuylkill  Valley  Coal  Co. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Mine 
Inspector  David  T.  Williams,  of  the  sixth 
Anthracite  District,  3,605,100  tons  of  coal 
were  mined  during  1920.  Sixtewn  fatal  and 
sixty  non-fatal  accidents  were  r  -corded  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  tonnage  produced  by  the 
various  companies  in  the  district  was  as 
follows : 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 1,267,847 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Railroad   Company 792,947 

Hudson  Coal  Company 7(3.461 

Scranton  Coal  Company 266,582 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Company.  Ltd 164,047 

Ouinn    Coal  Company 119.837 

Spencer  Coal  Company 62.292 

Nay  Aug  Coal  Company 60.671 

Bald  Mountain  Coal  Company  ....  50.871 
Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Company.  . .  30.671 
John  J.  Boland  Coal  Company....  8,333 
Scranton  Anthracite  Coal  Company        7.541 

Total    3,605,100 

Production  in  the  central  PennRvIrania 
field  fell  off  1.660.000  tons  during  the  month 
of  January,  as  compared  with  Dec.  1920. 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Coal  Producer's  Asso- 
ciation. Total  production  for  the  month 
was  3,753.533  tons.  In  December  the  pro- 
duction was  5.413,829  tons.  Operators  ex- 
press the  belief  that  the  lowest  ebb  has 
been  reached  and  that  the  demand  for  coal 
will  be  very  much  larger  in  the  near  future. 

A  new  company  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Fort  Hill  Coal  Co.  has  been  capitalized 
at  Johnstown,  for  $500,000,  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware,  the  incorporators  being  Carl 
G.  Heinz,  Adam  Tiabold  and  W.  H.  Mor- 
gan, ali  of  Johnstown.  A  deal  was  recently 
closed  for  the  purchase  of  1.500  acres  of 
valuable  coal  land  in  Somerset  County, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hill  and 
engineers  at  work  say  the  coal  apnoars  as 
good  as  any  ever  developed  In  Somerset 
Countv.  Shipping  facilities  are  exception- 
allv  good  as  the  mines  will  be  located  along 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  All 
of  the  coal  purchased  is  of  the  C  and  D 
veins. 

UTAH 

State  M^ine  Tnspiector  C.  A.  Allen,  who 
has  just  completed  an  inspection  of  the 
mines  of  the  Vnlted  Stales  Fuel  Co.  at 
Hiawatha,  reports  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  properties  are  well  equipped  to 
observe  the  "Safety  Fir.-*t"  principles  laid 
down  by  state  authorities,  Acconling  to 
Inspector  .Allen,  this  Is  the  tlrst  of  a  series 
of  inspections  that  will  include  the  entire 
state. 

The  B'ue  Seal  Coal  mine  has  been  opened 
at    Scofleld.      The   property   is   expected    to 


have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  from  800  to 
l,oi»o  tons  a  day.  Fieimont  McO«e  of  Den- 
ver IS  the  operator. 

•Mining  operatior^  are  to  be  reaum>-<l  at 
Sunnyside  Mine  Nt  2.  th«  i.rofxrfv  of  tK*- 
rtali     Foel    Co.,    in     ' 'n.rKn'-  " 

mine  has  b'-'^n  th<-  "-  •  ■  ••  f    • 
of  one  of   ti 
lii. story    of    ■ 
.started    i'  .  ; 

certain  of  rh  ; 

to    be    l>:  i>n     in'l      ,  ^....  1 

In   those   portions  now   Wf,>rit#ble.  '"       ' 

The   Knicht   Intere^tv      -     „...__  . 

inary    survt-ys   of    ti  • 
connect   the    town   «r 
Lake  Route,  at  Juab       i 
connect  up  with  th<-    ,., 
on    Ited    Creek,    and   th'-r.-    r 
a  few  branches  to  oth'-"-  mi- 
pected  to  be  opened  on  thr-  i: 
range.     It  is  stated  that  cor 
road    will    begin    as    soon 
permits. 


VIRGIN  L\ 

The  Red  .\sli  fuel  SaleH  Corporation,  re- 
cently incorporated,  is  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment of  about  1,200  acres  of  coal 
lands  near  Rav^n.  Two  mines  will  be 
opened  and  operated,  providing  a  total 
daily  output  of  about  4  00  tons.  Machinery 
will  be  installed  at  an  early  date. 


WASHINGTON 

Installation  of  machfhery  in  the  Central]* 
Briquetting  Co's.  plant,  north  of  Centralia. 
ivas  recently  completed  and  the  plant  was 
given  a  trial  run.  Coal  will  be  sent  through 
and  the  plant  will  soon  be  manufacturiiig 
briquettes  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  year  1920  will  be  remembered  as  the 
banner  coal  mining  year  in  the  Rosljn-Cle 
Elum  coal  fields,  the  total  output  having 
reached  figures  never  heretofore  attained 
here.  The  total  output  in  tons  reached 
1.917,311. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  t'r-snla  Coal  Co.  has  been  sold  to  F. 
L.  Marsh  and  W.  T.  Hopke.  the  latter 
having  been  in  the  employ  or  the  B.  it  O. 
for  a  number  of  years.  Messrs.  Marsh  and 
Hopke  will  conduct  their  business  as  a 
partnership. 

One  of  the  larger  coal  companies  formed 
during  tli»  early  part  of  February  for  the 
developnu  .t  of  smokeless  coal  territory 
was  the  Tuu  River  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  of 
Welch,  which  will  operate  in  M,-i^..,.-..ii 
County.  It  has  a  cajiital  stock  of  $ 
A  branch  office  of  the  company 
maintained  in  Chicago.  Leading  ligtires 
in  the  new  company  are  Thomas  A. 
l.owery.  Nelson  A.  Reinert.  Claude  Sachs. 
Perry  S,  Patterson.  Dwight  P.  Greene, 
Chicago.   III. 

In  connection  with  the  expenditure  of 
$250,000  in  the  constru  -tion  of  a  mining 
plant  near  Barrackville.  the  Chesapeake 
Coal  Co.  has  perfected  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  200  miners'  dwellings  as  a  part  of 
a   model    mining  town. 

Following  the  preliminary  organization 
of  the  Triple  PociUiont«!>  Coal  Co.  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $12,^.ooo.  otrKvrs  have 
been  elected  as  follows;  W,  C  Neikirk. 
Iiav\ .  president  ;  Charles  R.  Woolwine.  Jr.. 
Davy,  vice-president  ;  Leo  J.  Signaigo.  sec- 
retar\-treasurer  and  general  manacer.  A 
total  of  334  acres  of  land  on  Dry  Fork 
in  McDowell  County  not  far  from  laeger 
are  to  be  developed. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  district  mining  inspector^  on  the 
force  of  the  West  VlrRinia  Department  of 
Miives  will  be  increased  from  1:>  to  22.  a 
bill  to  make  that  possible  having  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  Until  1919  there 
were  only  15  district  mine  inspectors.  There 
had  been  such  a  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  mines  that  it  was  then  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  number  to  19.  Should 
the  bill  become  a  taw  it  would  necessitate 
a  redistricting  oi  the  state  and  reap- 
pointment of  all  present  inspectors  for  the 
period  of  the  unexpired -term  ending  Dec. 
31.  1921.  .\fter  Dec.  31  appointments  of 
ln>peclors  will  be  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Pennsylvania  people  are  principally  in- 
ferest«>l  in  the  Fulton  Gas  Coal  ("o.  whidi 
plans  to  undertak.^  the  developmir.t  of  coal 
land  in  Clark  district  of  Harrison  County, 
being    capitalised    at    $400,000. 
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Personals 


B.    E.    Eggebrecht,    for    the    past    three 
or  four  years  sales  manager  of  the  ^omn 
ern   Coal,   Coke   &  Mining  ^O-   of   ft.   Lou'S 
resigned   on   Feb.    1.    to    accept  the   general 
sales  agency  for  the  two  mines  at  Marissa 
of    the    Egyptian   Coal    &    Mining    Co    with 
offices  in  the  Boatmens  Bk    Bldg.  St   Louis 
He     is     succeeded     by     Robert     ^^■J'^'^l^^I. 
Chicago     who    has    for    many    years    been 
connected  with  ?he  Coal  Traffic  Department 
of  the  Burlington  R.R. 

John  E.  Shaw,  one  of  the  oldest  coal 
men  in  years  of  service  in  St.  L,ouib.  nab 
?^cently  resigned  from  his  connection  with 
John  T  Hesier  &  Co.  and  retired  trom 
business,  settling  down  on  a  plantation  at 
Citronville.  Ala. 

H.  W.  Salmon,  who  has  been  in  the  coal 
business  in  St.  Louis  for  the  Past  two  or 
three  years  in  a  jobbing  way,  has  resigned 
and  accepted  a  position  with  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.R.  as  acting  fuel  agent  succeed- 
ing W.  P.  Hawkins,  president  of  the 
Western   Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

T  C.  Hughes,  president  Kentucky  Col- 
lieries, Pineville,  was  a  recent  visitor  in 
New  York  City  negotiating  the  disposition 
of  his  tonnage  on  the  overseas  market. 

p  F.  Merritt,  formerly  with  the  coal  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  central  region 
of  the  Pennsylvania  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Eastern  Fuel  Co.. 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

According  to  word  received  in  Fairmont, 
W.  C.  MacQuown,  who  has  been  the  sales 
manager  for  the  A,  R.  Hamilton  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh, and  business  manager  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Bulletin,  has  resigned  to  become 
president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Keis- 
ter-MacQuown    Fuel    Co.,    Inc. 

W  S.  Wood,  identified  with  several  large 
companies  in  the  Kanawha  and  New  River 
fields,  having  his  headquarters  at  Charles- 
ton attended  the  banquet  of  the  Logan 
Operators  Association  at  Huntington  on 
Fe»>.   3. 

S.  J.  Stegall,  auditor  for  the  Geo.  M. 
Jones  interests  with  headquarters  at  Am- 
herstdale  was  a  recent  visitor  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 

W.  T.  Jones,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  at  Omar 
W.  Va.  was  a  visitor  in  February  at  Hunt- 
ington. 

R.  1..  Wlldermuth,  interested  in  coal  com- 
panies oixTaling  in  both  Ohio  and  IjOgan 
County,  W.  Va.  was  a  visitor  in  Hunting- 
ton early  in  February. 

Garner  Fleteher,  of  Huntington,  man- 
ager of  the  lOlkhorn-Piney  Co.  was  in  the 
Gulf  region  of  West  Virginia  on  business 
during  the  first  week  of  February. 
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Midland  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Wolverine  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.,   also  of  Chicago. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Bizer,  th'e  genial  chief 
clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  lunch  given  by  all 
his  associates  on  Jan.  15  to  celebrate  his 
completion  of  thirty-five  years  of  service 
with  the  survey. 
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Association  Activities 


Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Association 

New  officers  were  elected  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
Ashland.  Fully  forty  companies  were  rep- 
resented, the  attendance  eclipsing  that  of 
any  previous  annual  meeting.  The  meet- 
ing itself  was  preceded  by  a  banquet. 
Following  the  banquet.  President  Charles 
yv.  Connor  called  the  general  meeting  to 
order.  After  important  business  matters 
had  been  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  new 
officers  and  three  new  members  of  the 
executive    committee    were    chosen. 

On  the  roster  of  new  officers  are  the 
following:  Cadwalader  Jones,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Big  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  of 
Betsy  Lane,  Ky.,  president ;  C.  W.  Con- 
nor, general  manager  of  the  Elkhorn  & 
Shelby  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Esco,  Ky.,  first 
vice-president ;  E.  R.  Price,  manager  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Van  Lear,  Ky., 
second  vice-president :  George  B.  Archer, 
general  manager  Middle  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Prestonburg,   Ky.,  treasurer. 

Elected  as  members  of  the  new  execu- 
tive committee  were :  J.  G.  Smyth,  man- 
ager of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Jen- 
kins, Ky.  ;  T.  S.  Haymond,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  Elkhorn  Coal  Cor- 
poration, Fleming,  Ky. ;  Henry  LaViers, 
Paintsville,   Ky. 


T.  I-.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River 
Operators'  Assoriation.  with  lieadtiuarters 
at  Charli'.'Jton.  attended  the  banquet  of  the 
l.K)gan  Operators'  Association  at  Hunting- 
ton  on    the   night  of  F<^b.    3. 

Clark  Dobble,  penornl  superintendent  of 
the  .r.'imison  Coal  &  f'oke  C(  .,  West  Vir- 
ginia operations  and  J.  I).  Victor,  general 
in.speclor  of  mines  of  the  cotiipany,  were 
In    IMttsbiirnh   on    business  during   the   first 


week   of   l''ei)ruiiry. 


A  visitor  In  Pillsbnrgh  oarlv  in  Feb- 
ruary was  (iiiy  lliirtl.y  of  the  Winfleld 
Coal    Co.,    with    headciuarlers    at    Fairmont. 

R.  F.  Ropes,  roniiertcd   with   Coale  &  Co. 
of    New    York    w.is    in    Cli.irleston     W     Va 
during     the     early    pari     of     F<l)ruary     or- 
g.inlzlng   the    New    River,   Raleigh   &   Poca- 
lioiita.s    Coal    Co. 

The  Morgantown  Coal  Co  \va«  "epre- 
.■ietited  1.1  I'lIl.sl.iMKh  (inring  the  ,-aVl-  part 
of  iM-l.ruarv  l.y  M.  I,.  Taylor  n,„l  II„r-y  V. 
Owen,    of    Morgantown. 

W.  J  Manlry.  traffle  man.ig.M-  of  the 
Ixigan  Operatuts  As.soriation  with  head- 
quarters at  -Huntington,  was  a  visitor  in 
■Washington.  O.  C,  during  the  early  part 
of   February, 

ThonmH  W.  ArncII.  of  Fairmont,  prcsl- 
iit  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co..  has  returned 
Dill    a    month's    sojourn    at    Hot    Springs 


Morgantown  Coal  Club 

Coal  men  of  Morgantown  have  ushered 
into  existence  what  will  be  known  as  the 
Morgantown  Coal  Club.  The  movement  to 
form  such  a  club  was  engineered  by  those 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  having  an  organi- 
zation which  would  hold  meetings  regularly 
for  an  exchangv  of  views  and  in  order  to 
insure  more  co-operation  among  operators. 
At  the  first  meeting  held,  Marvin  Taylor 
of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.  acted  as  chair- 
man, R.  R.  McFall  of  the.  Southern  Fuel 
Co.  being  the  secretary.  A  committee  on  or- 
ganization and  bylaws  was  named,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  members:  C.  M.  Lyons. 
Fuel  Corporation  of  America  ;  R.  M.  Davis. 
Davis  Coal  Co.  ;  C.  E.  Watson,  Watson 
Coal  Co.  ;  C.  E.  Gadd,  Gadd-Shaw  Fuel  Co.  ; 
G.   L.   Rodgers.   Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co. 

Companies  having  repres'entation  at  the 
first  meeting  were  :  Citizens  Fuel  Co..  Fiedler- 
Davis  Coal  Co.,  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  Mor- 
gantown Coal  Co.,  Southern  Fuel  Co  .  Fuel 
Corporation  of  America,  Davis  Coal  Co., 
C.  E.  Watson  Coal  Co.,  Commercial  Fuel 
Co..  Gadd-Shaw  Fuel  Co.  and  W.  A.  Mar- 
shall &  Co. 


Traffic  News 


«'hleago. 

R.    A.    Harmon,    who    has    for    the    past 

niontlm   been    eonneotod    with    the    Storllng- 


Tlie   Kanawha  Operators'   .Vssociation   has 

bei-n  engaged  in  an  effort  to  equalize  the 
rates  between  ihe  Kanawha  field  and  Cin- 
einnali  and  although  a  decision  has  been 
handed  down  by  the  I.  C.  C  it  is  rather 
indefinite  as  to  just  what  points  the  de- 
cision aiiplies.  At  the  present  time  a  dif- 
leivntial  of  3.")c.  a  ton  exi;<ts  on  Kan- 
awha coal  destined  for  Cincinnati  as  all 
coal  consigned  to  the  point  named  must 
cross  the  1..  &  N.  bridge  at  Cincinnati. 
Ihe  \j.  &  N.  has  applied  for  an  increase 
in  r.'ites  on  coal  shipped  from  mines  on 
Its  lines  to  points  in  Central  territory 
Init  so  far  it  has  not  been  learned  as  to 
ju."»t  how  the  L.  &  N.  has  construed  the 
deeisum  of  the  commission.  Unless  the 
ditTerential  is  eliminated  it  will  keep 
Kanawha  coal  out  of  Cincinnati  and 
certain    Indiana    markets. 

Aftorne.vs  and  reiiresentatives  of  the 
Kanawha,  New  River  and  Winding  <;ulf 
Operators'  Association  closed  their  argu- 
ni.nis  late  in  the  first  week  of  Februarv 
.■igaliist  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  of 
the  ^  irginlan  Power  Co..  amounting  to 
4.>  per  cent  and  which  if  granted  would 
amount  to  an  increase  of  100  per  ctMit 
over    the   original   rates. 


In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  of  Connecticut,  Inc., 

attacks  unreasonable  coal  rates  between 
points  in  Connecticut  and  from  points  in 
Rhode  Island  to  points  in  Connecticut  be- 
tween June  24,   1918,  and  Oct.   21,   1918. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  attacks  as  unreasonable  rates  on 
coke  from  Minneapolis  to   St.   Xiouis. 

The  Midland  Coal  Co..  of  Williams,  Okla., 
attacks  as  unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from 
Williams    to    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The    Fairmont    &    Cleveland    Coal    Co.,   of 

Fairmont,  attacks  as  unreasonable  rates 
on  coal  from  Hood  Mine,  W.  Va.,  to  des- 
tinations in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by 
reason  of  additional  charges  assessed  by 
the   New   York   Transit   Co. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  by  the 
:Monongahela  Ry.  against  dividing  any  part 
of  the  increase  in  coal  freight  rates  re- 
ceived last  August  with  the  Morgantown 
&  Wheeling  Ry.,  a  short  line  coal  carrying 
road  operating  on  Scotts  Run,  in  a  hear- 
ing before  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mission at  Morgantown  early  in  Febuary, 
was  that  the  M.  &  W.  Ry.  was  receiving 
a  just  proportion  of  the  rate  based  on  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  short-line 
road.  Rebutting  the  argument,  the  M.  & 
W.  claims  that  the  value  of  its  property 
does  not  enter  into  the  question,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  being  w-hether  or  not  the 
road  should  receive  any  part  of  the  gen- 
eral increase  granted  roads  in  general 
by  the  commission. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  assigned  for  hearing 
March  16  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Corona  Coal  Co.  vs.  the  War 
Department  Inland  Waterways,  Mississippi 
Warrior  Service. 

In  the  case  of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  tentative  report  of  an  I.  C.  C. 
examiner  recommends  that  the  reconsign- 
ment  rules  and  charges  on  coal  and  coke 
in  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
are  not  unreasonable. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Nevada  has  complained  to  the  commission 
against  unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from 
Wyoming  and  Utah  points  to  Nevada 
points. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Keeler  Lumber  W 
Fuel  Co.  the   I.  C.   C.   decides  that  the   rate 
on  coal  from  Nokomis,  111.,  to  Shopiere,  Wis. 
is  unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Nason  Coal  Co., 
tlie  commission  holds  that  the  rate  on  bitu- 
minous coal  from  Nokomis,  111.,  to  Union 
Grove.  Wis.,  is  unreasonable. 

In  furtherance  of  its  plans  for  expansion 
in  the  coal  districts  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  the  Norfolk  &  Western  B.R.  has 
taken  over  the  Tug  River  and  Kentucky 
Railroad  of  4.45  miles  at  $53,745  and  the 
Williamson  and  Pond  Creek  Railroad  Co. 
or  16.29  miles  at  $71,994. 

The  fleet  of  the  Connecticut  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  coal  carriers,  has  been  bought  by 
the  James  McWilliams  Blue  Line  Trans- 
portation Co.  of  New  York.  The  fleet  com- 
prises one  large  tug  valued  at  $100,000  and 
seventeen  barges  valued  at  $500,000. 


Coming  Meetings 


New    York    State    Coal    Merchants    A« 

ciation's  third  annual  group  met  ting  will 
bo  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  New 
York   City,   March    3.     Recording   Secretary, 

F.  Davey,  Amsterdam,  N    Y. 

New  England  Coal  Dealers  .\ssoclatloB 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  23  and 
24  at  Boston,  Mass.  President,  W.  A. 
Clark,   Boston,   Mass. 

The  .American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  mveeting  Mav 
23.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  llotel, 
Chicago.  111.  Secretary.  Calvin  W.  Rice. 
29   West   39th  St.,  New  York   City. 

Northwestern  Pcnns.vlvania  Coal  Opera- 
tors' .Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing Tuesdav,  March  1.  at  the  Old  Colony 
Club.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary.  T.  E.  Dle- 
fenderfer.    Butler,   Pa. 

The  Rock.v  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  winter  meeting' 
Feb  25  and  26  at  the  Albany  Hotel.  Den- 
ver, Col.  Secretary.  F.  W.  Whiteside.  307 
Krm>.?t  &  Crammer  Building,   Denver. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N    J..   April   27.   28   and    29. 

Canadian  Institu*-"  <#f  Mining  and  Metai- 
lurgv  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
2.  3  and  4.  1921.  at  Windsor  Hotel.  Mont- 
real. Quebec.   Canada.    Secretary-Treasurer. 

G.  C,  M.'ickenziv.'.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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Taking  the  Calder  Out  of  Coal  Control 

BY  THE  TIME  this  is  read  the  fate  of  the  amended 
Federal  Coal  Act  will  have  been  determined  by  limi- 
tation of  time.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures 
after  hearings  lasting  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  month 
has  reported  out  the  Calder  Bill,  in  which  they  have  not 
so  much  made  amendments  as  elisions.  As  this  is 
written  we  have  but  telegraphic  reports  of  the  action 
and  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  read  and  study  the 
amended  bill  and  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
reported  as  unanimous  for  immediate  passage  of  the 
measure  at  the  present  session.  As  forecast  some  time 
ago,  the  new  committee  bill  has  deleted  all  provisions 
for  Federal  control  during  emergencies  and  all  tax  pro- 
posals aimed  at  elimination  of  the  middleman,  but  has 
retained  the  requirement  for  the  collection  of  full  and 
current  reports  on  costs  of  production  and  on  profits. 
In  other  words,  the  measure  is  essentially  along  the  lines 
of  the  Frelinghuysen  Coal  Commissioner  Bill  of  last 
year,  perhaps  more  drastic  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  designed  to  produce  facts 
about  the  industry. 

The  committee  is  frank  enough  to  say  this  bill  is  "not 
offered  as  a  complete  legislative  solution"  of  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  "a  recurrence  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions to  which  the  consuming  public  has  been  sub- 
jected, more  especially  during  the  past  year."  With  re- 
spect to  these  conditions  the  committee  advises  it  found 
no  cause  that  "constituted  either  justification  or  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  the  great  advance  in  prices  which 
occurred."  The  committee  reports  that  high  prices  were 
participated  in  by  operators,  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
and  a  horde  of  speculators,  but  that  not  all  operators, 
wholesalers  or  retailers  took  advantage  of  the  situation, 
as  many,  particularly. the  operators  of  the  larger  class, 
confined  their  business  to  the  contracts  entered  into  at 
reasonable  prices  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  speculative 
market. 

Paramount  interest  attaches  to  the  assertion  of  the 
committee  that  Congress  "has  a  manifest  duty  at  this 
time"  to  bring  about  the  publicity  of  costs  and  profits 
»»  the  industry  and  to  declare  that  "coal  is  a  basic  neces- 
■^ity,  charged  with  public  interest  and  UoC."  If  this  view 
prevails  in  the  Congress,  if  the  inflamed  attitude  of  the 
general  public  toward  the  coal  industry  persists,  then 
we  may  fully  expea  the  next  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  regulation  of  the  coal  industry. 

There  is  just  one  safe  course  to  follow  and  that  is  for 

he  men  of  the  industry  to  assume  that  something  will 

be  (lone  to  or  for  the  coal  industry  by  the  next  Congress. 

,  and  to  immediately  plan  to  take  the  offensive  in   the 

1  "®^^  ^°""^-    Our  idea  of  one  way  to  do  this  is  the  recent 

^ manner  adopted  by  the  Knox   County   Coal   Operators 

Association  of  Indiana  in  telling  their  story  to  the  peo- 

1  pie  01  the  state  in  a  big.  broad,  open  way  through  the 

iloc^l  newspapers. 


One  of  the  commonest  errors  of  the  public  with  re- 
spect to  coal,  and  one  most  provocative  of  misunder- 
standing of  the  situation,  is  the  confusion  of  anthra- 
cite used  at  home  and  bituminous  u.s€d  in  the  factory, 
and  their  ignorance,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  of 
real  conditions  in  the  industry.  They  are  suspicious, 
but  what  is  being  done  to  overcome  their  suspicion? 
They  denominate  every  coal  man  as  a  "baron."  WTiat 
are  you  doing  in  an  educational  way  to  overcome  this 
misconception? 


The  Futile  Foreman 

HAS  anyone  held  a  time  clock  over  a  mine  foreman? 
He  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  about  a  plant,  yet 
about  half  his  time  is  really  wasted.  Of  the  twelve 
hours  which  most  foremen  work  few  serve  any  real 
purpose. 

Among  the  greatest  of  time  wasters  are  transporta- 
tional  difficulties — locomotives  and  cars  off  the  track  or 
perhaps  a  wreck  on  the  plane.  No  railroad  could  do 
business  that  had  derailments  as  frequently  as  the  aver- 
age mine  haulway.  A  little  thought  of  the  causes  of 
these  derailments  would  considerably  lighten  the  fore- 
man's duties — and  incidentally  enable  him  to  increase 
the  output.  Unfortunately  we  have  allowed  it  to  be 
thought  that  these  derailments  are  necessary.  They 
should  be  exceptional.  Cars  should  go  to  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  them  without  entailing  any  effort  of  super- 
vision. 

Another  fault  is  inadequate  power  to  handle  cars. 
Gravity  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is 
an  uncertain  provision.  Any  uncertainty  not  only  costs 
much  money  but  distracts  the  foreman  from  his  proper 
work.  If  certainty  in  operation  were  a  watchword  the 
work  of  the  foreman  would  immediately  rise  to  a  higher 
level. 

One  of  the  many  entries  charged  against  a  mine  fore- 
man's time  would  be  the  hours  spent  in  breaking  in  new 
men  and  in  finding  workinir  places  for  new  employees, 
in  short,  in  labor  turnover.  If  this  turnover  were  re- 
duced the  mine  foreman  would  have  fewer  duties  to 
perform  and  what  he  did  do  would  be  much  more  worth 
while. 

And  then  when  he  has  done  his  day's  work  he  not 
infrequently  goes  home  to  a  house  so  remote  from  the 
company's  office  that  he  spends  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
evening  in  making  a  trip  to  see  the  superintendent.  He 
travels  for  a  mile  or  even  further  over  ill-lighted  road- 
ways or  sidewalks  to  get  to  headquarters.  If  his  home 
were  near  the  office  he  c  niid  spend  more  time  there  or, 
what  would  be  better  for  him  and  his  family,  more  time 
in  his  home. 

Let  every  superintendent  think  tne  matter  over.  How 
much  of  a  foreman's  time  is  profitabl\  spent,  and  how 
much  of  the  wasted  time  could  be  saved  if  his  work  wore 
made  more  automatic  and  not  frittered  away  in  placing 
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men.  repiacinp  cars  and  plodding  over  ill-lighted  and 
perhaps  snow-laden  pathways  to  and  from  the  office? 
Lighten  his  labors  and  he  will  help  to  lighten  the  work 
of  the  superintendent  and  have  more  time  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

In  the  space  of  a  single  editorial  it  would  be  hard  to 
outline  all  the  many  ways  in  which  the  foreman's  duties 
might  be  lightened.  These  are  a  few  of  them.  Any 
superintendent  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  even  without  a 
time  clock,  will  find  many  others. 


A  Voice  from  the  Past 

TAKING  a  long-range  view  of  the  problems  in  the 
bituminous-coal  industry  one  finds  such  a  range  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  wrong  and  how  to  right  the  wrongs 
as  the  desire  for  Federal  regulation  expressed  by  the 
operators  as  long  ago  as  1910  and  a  sentiment  for 
regulation  of  coal  coming  from  the  consuming  public 
in  1920. 

When  the  coal  market  was  poor  and  the  margin 
between  cost  and  sales  price  was  often  a  minus  quantity 
and  at  best  but  a  few  cents,  the  producer  was  gasping 
for  help  from  the  highest  source,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: when  margin  was  greatest  and  prices  highest, 
the  consumer  called  on  Uncle  Sam  for  help,  and  in  some 
instances  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  locally  by 
attempting  state  i-egulation.  From  famine  to  feast  and 
back  to  famine  again,  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction, 
first  to  producer  and  second  to  consumer,  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  locate,  but  whatever  the  cause  or  causes,  the 
fact  remains  that  somebody  on  one  side  or  the  other 
always  is  dissatisfied  and  wants  Washington  to  inter- 
vene, and  when  Washington  does  intervene,  as  it  did 
to  the  limit  in  1918,  not  everyone  is  content.  In  1920, 
when  further  effort  was  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  distribution  and  increase 
production,  many  in  the  trade  and  more  without  took  a 
fling  at  that  august  body  for  interfering  with  business. 

It  is  well  in  thinking  of  coal  regulation  in  terms  of 
such  proposals  as  the  defunct  Calder  bill,  or  even  the 
hibernating  Frelinghuysen  measures,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  story,  and  that  the 
causes  that  operated  prior  to  1916  to  make  the  operators 
look  to  Congress  for  relief  are  not  cured. 

In  the  first  issue  of  Coal  Age  (Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Oct.  14, 
1911,  page  15)  John  K.  Jones,  then  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Ruffalo  Coal  Co.,  di  cussed  the  advisability 
of  government  re}j:ulation  of  coal  prices,  and  after  suc- 
cinctly stating  the  highly  competitive  situation  in  soft- 
coal  production  suggested  the  fixing  by  the  government 
of  maximum  and  minimum  prices  and  a  determination 
of  miners'  wages  based  on  the  selling  price  of  coal. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Washington  in  1912,  Samuel  A. 
Taylor  recited  the  condititins  of  production  and  distri- 
bution that  make  for  waste  in  the  hituniinous-coal 
industry  and  said: 

"If  any  person,  interested  would  take  the  time  to  inves- 
tigate the  cost  of  producing  coiil  and  the  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  they  will  very  readily  miderstand  why  the 
above  condition  continues  to  exist,  but  there  are  several 
remedies  that  may  be  applied  to  this  condition  of  affairs. 
First,  there  niiplit  be  dcrised  sonic  plan  by  the  National 
Governm'cnt  bii  irJiich  they  coidd  hare  general  eontrol 
of  the  mining  situation.  I  am  not  pi'epared  at  this  time 
to  suggest  just  how  this  could  be  done.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  suggestions,  but  they  have  been  looked 


upon  with  considerable  incredulity  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  brought  forward  and  promulgated 
by  coal  operators  or  at  least  those  interested  in  coal 
mines  or  properties  and,  as  stated  above,  they  do  not 
have  the  same  eftect  upon  legislators  for  the  reason  that 
they  believe  that  underneath  their  suggestions  is  a 
selfish  motive  and  consequently  little  attention  is  paid 
to  their  suggestions. 

"Another  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  which  is  probably 
only  a  part  of  the  first,  is  that  the  government  through 
some  sort  of  a  eommission  should  modify  the  resultant 
action  of  the  present  national  law  known  as  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law,  so  as  to  permit  combinations,  and 
by  this  I  mean  a  combination  that  will  in  the  end  work 
out  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  in  that  it 
will  restrict  or  reduce  the  production  of  coal  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  consumed,  and  that  it  will  per- 
mit, in  selling  of  this  coal,  the  obtaining  of  a  price  that 
will  give  to  the  men  that  labor  at  the  mine  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  work,  together  with  all  the  safety 
obtainable;  to  the  parties  who  have  their  money  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise  a  fair  return  on  their  money, 
together  with  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  back  to 
them  the  investment  which  they  have  made  in  the  mine 
by  the  time  it  is  exhausted,  and,  third,  guarantee  to  the 
consumer  that  he  will  not  be  overcharged  for  the  fuel 
which  he  requires. 

"This,  while  seemingly  very  easy,  is  in  reality  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  time  to  the  working  out  of  these  condi- 
tions successfully.  But  as  matters  stand  today  operators 
are  fearful  of  undertaking  any  such  proposition  lest 
they  be  haled  into  court  for  acting  against  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  intent,  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  If 
some  such  a  eommission  were  appointed,  with  power  to 
act  so  that  they  were  permitted  to  work  out  a  regulation 
of  the  coal  business,  which  is  so  important  not  only  to 
the  present  generation  but  also  to  future  generations, 
I  believe  the  first  step  would  be  taken  toward  the  true 
conservation  of  the  fuel  resources  of  our  country." 

It  thus  seems  to  be  true  that  the  trouble  with  the 
bituminous-coal  industry  is  that  it  either  makes  too 
much  money  or  too  little.  For  this  reason  bankers  are 
not  interested  in  soft  coal — even  Jett  Lauck  has  nol 
thought  that  bituminous  coal  is  controlled  by  Wall 
Street.  One  thi'ig  should  be  self-evident — whatever  is 
done  to  help  this  "worst-functioning"  industry  must  be 
aimed  to  fill  up  the  low  points  and  level  off  the  peaks  of 
demand,  production,  price  and  profit.  Control  of  price 
is  no  remedy. 

Although  we  now  speak  of  the  Calder  bill  and  its 
highly  objectionable  proposals  in  the  past  tense,  there 
is  little  dissenting  from  the  opinion  that  more  measures 
looking  to  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  will  be  brought 
forth  in  the  next  Congress.  Between  now  and  then  the 
men  of  ihe  industry  will  look  back  over  pre-war  history 
and  decide  whethtn-  on  the  occasion  of  their  next  visit 
before  a  congressional  committee  they  are  going  to 
have  a  program  that  is  more  than  just  plain  opposition 
or  whether  they  will  come  forward  with  a  seasoned  plan 
that  can  be  put  over. 

If  after  sober  thought  the  men  of  the  industrj'  cast 
the  die  for  determined  and  everlasting  opposition  to 
any  and  all  forms  of  paternalistic  control  or  regulation, 
let  it  be  with  full  knowledge  of  what  the  pre-war  past 
bodes  for  the  future.  It  is  for  the  industry  to  decide. 
but  the  decision  should  not  be  delayed  until  another 
flare-up  in  Congress  sounds  a  call  to  arm.^. 
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Small  Mine  Stores  Run-of-Mine  Coal  with 

Derrick  and  Grab  Bucket 

Coal  Is  Piled  About  Thirty  Feet  Deep  It  Is  Loaded 
Directly  Into  Railroad  Cars — By  Use  of  a  Dragline  Bucket 
the  Area  Available  for  Storage  May  Be  Greatly  Extended 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 


HOUGH  the  Irwin  Gas  Coal  Co.,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  with  mines  chiefly  in 
Westmoreland  County,  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  coal  producer  of  fair  size,  it  does 
not  boast  of  any  individual  plants  that 
would  be  regarded  today  as  of  large 
capacity.  One  interesting  fact  about 
these  operations  is  that  they  have  taken 
up  the  problem  of  the  storage  of  coal  at  the  mines  and 
at  some  of  their  plants  have  already  installed  facilities 
for  that  purpose. 

Before  describing  the  storage  methods  at  one  of  the 
typical  operations  of  this  concern,  Mine  No.  4  at  Elrico 
on  the  Turtle  Creek  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
out  of  Trafford  City  it  might  be  pertinent  to  note  the 
mine-operating  conditions,  which  explain  why  this  cor- 
poration considered  it  justifiable  to  install  storage  facili- 
ties. While  many  of  the  tipples  owned  by  this  company 
are  equipped  for  preparing  and  sizing  the  mine  product, 
that  at  this  mine  supplies  in  the  main  only  run-of-mine 
coal.  As  a  result  any  breakage  that  may  occur  in  load- 
ing is  not  regarded  as  important  as  if  prepared  sizes 
were  being  made  or  stored.  The  coal  produced  is  sent 
mainly  to  Tidewater  to  be  used  as  a  steam  fuel. 

Instead  of  filling  run-of-mine  orders  at  every  tipple, 
these  orders  are  handled  at  plants  designed  and  built 


especially  for  supplying  this  demand.  By  this  means 
the  company  is  enabled  to  operate  more  efficiently. 
Degradation  of  the  mine  product  by  breakage  at  these 
run-of-mine  tipples,  as  already  mentioned,  is  not  a 
factor  of  importance,,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  favor- 
able situation  for  the  installation  of  storage  equipment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  less  breakage  from  the 
handling  of  coal  to  and  from  storage  piles  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  if  credence  be  given  the  reports  of 
operators  who  have  had  experience  in  this  matter. 

Storage  Equipment  Inexpensively  Installed 

The  storage  equipment  at  the  No.  4  mine  was  installed 
at  extremely  low  cost,  as  readily  may  be  imagined  from 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article.  Primarily 
the  equipment,  which  was  manufactured  and  installed  by 
the  Beckwith  Machinery  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  consist.s  of 
an  80-ft.  guyed  mast  derrick  equipped  with  a  70-ft. 
boom  and  a  lA-cu.yd.  Blaw-Knox  "speedster"  clamshell 
bucket.  The  mast  is  held  in  place  by  six  guy  cables 
each  of  which  is  attached  to  a  "dead  man"  beyond  the 
storage  area.  Both  mast  and  boom  are  joined  to  a  bull- 
wheel  base,  by  which  they  are  swung  or  revolved.  The 
bull  wheel  is  controlled  by  two  cables  which  lie  in  a 
groove  in  its  circumference  and  pass  thence  to  a  shed 
at  the  rear.    Here  a  three-drum  electrically-  driven  hoist 


Derrick, 

Tipple  and 

Storage  Yard 

With  a  plant  of 
this  kind  there  is 
n  0  complicated 
machinery.  It  is 
so  simple  that 
the  handy  man 
around  the  tipple 
operates  it  with 
facility.  The  il- 
lustration shows 
the  yard  after 
the  coal  has  been 
largely  r  e- 
claimed. 
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BOOM  BASE  ^ND  BULL  WHEEL  AT  FOOT  OF  MAST 

The  wheel'  bj  which  the  boom  is  revolved  Is  controlled  by  two 
cables  from  the  rude  engine  shed  shown  in  the  center  foreground 
of  another  illustration. 

engine  is  direct-connected  to  a  52-hp.  motor  and  also  to 
a  double-drum  derrick  swinger. 

The  operator  of  this  equipment  is  a  general  utility 
man  on  the  tipple.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
a  man  permanently  to  the  manipulation  of  this  machin- 
ery. The  operative  easily  and  quickly  learns  how  to 
get  full  speed  out  of  the  apparatus.  A  round  trip  of 
the  bucket  in  either  the  storing  or  reclaiming  process 
does  not  consume  more  than  a  minute  and  it  is  possible 
to  handle  sixty  tons  per  hour  with  ease. 

When  Cars  Are  Lacking  Coal  Is  Stored 

When  cars  are  not  available  at  the  tipple  the  coal  is 
dumped  into  a  gravity  chute  which  leads  it  to  the 
ground.  From  that  point  it  is  picked  up  by  the  bucket 
and  stored.  The  area  that  was  selected  for  storage  is  a 
small  gulley  lying  between  the  tipple  siding  and  the 
main  tracks  of  the  railroad.  The  ground,  which  was 
uneven,  has  been  leveled  off  and  a  concrete  floor  is  now 
being  constructed  for  the  storage  pile.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  coal  from  picking  up  any  dirt  while  in  storage 
and  will  also  allow  the  bucket  to  operate  more  effectively. 
On  the  side  of  the  storage  yard  adjacent  to  the  tipple  a 
5-ft.  concrete  retaining  wall  will  be  built,  so  as  to  give 
the  yard  greater  capacity. 

Will  Add  Receiving  Hopper  to  Tipple 

In  the  near  future  the  tipple  will  be  equipped  with 
an  open-top  receiving  hopper  at  its  rear,  so  that  the  coal 
being  recovered  will  then  pass  directly  into  the  building 
before  being  loaded.  At  present  the  railroad  cars  must 
be  filled  from  the  bucket.  This  is  not  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  spillage.  The  three-drum  hoisting 
engine  and  swinger  is  located  at  such  a  point  that  its 
winch  heads  may  be  utilized  if  desired  for  shifting  rail- 
road cars. 

The  area  that  may  be  utilized  for  sforage  with  a 
system  of  this  kind  is  large.  Whether  the  Irwin  com- 
pany will  avail  itself  of  the  full  storage  facilities  at 
this  mine  is  still  a  question.  On  the  line  drawing  accom- 
panying this  article  storage  capacity  is  shown  which  is 
large  even  assuming  that  the  shovelman  makes  no  use 
of  his  opportunity  to  throw  the  bucket  in  operating  the 
shovel.  Section  "a"  of  the  drawing  shows  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  area  that  can  be  completely  reclaimed  by  the 
bucket.  In  this  case  the  storage  capacity  of  the  yard 
would  be  about  2,000  tons.  Section  "b"  shows  a  method 
o.f  increasing  the  reclaimable  storage  area  by  means  of 


the  retaining  bulkhead,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  This  will  be  constructed  at  the  toe  of  the 
slope  of  the  coal  pile.  By  building  a  wall  5  ft.  in  height, 
as  the  Irwin  company  contemplates,  storage  is  increased 
so  that  the  capacity  of  the  yard  will  be  3,000  tons,  or 
50  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  section  "a." 

Section  "c"  shows  a  storage  area  that  might  be 
utilized  by  the  bucket  in  stocking-out  but  not  in  reclaim- 
ing. This  area  would  accommodate  6,000  tons  of  coal 
but  it  would  be  somewhat  undesirable  to  use  all  that 
area  as  means  other  than  the  shovel  would  have  to  be 
used  for  the  recovery  of  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  pile. 
Section  "d"  of  the  drawing  shows  a  method  that  could 
be  followed  in  utilizing  all  available  storage  space  by 
using  a  dragline  bucket  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  clamshell 
in  conveying  coal  to  and  from  the  pile  "a." 

Change  from  Clamshell  to  Dragline  Bucket 

To  make  the  change  from  the  clamshell  to  the  drag- 
line bucket,  the  two  control  ropes  are  detached  from  the 
former;  one  is  reeved  through  a  snatch  block  anchored 
to  a  "dead  man"  and  passed  over  an  "A"  frame.  This  is 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  dragline  bucket.  The  other 
rope  also  is  passed  through  a  snatch  block  attached  to 
a  loose  link  on  the  boom  end  and  is  led  thence  to  the 
other  end  of  the  dragline  bucket.  By  means  of  two 
drums  on  the  hoisting  engine  the  dragline  bucket  is 
shuttled  back  and  forth  in  conveying  the  coal  to  and 
from  pile  "a."  The  tail-end  "A"  frame  is  moved  up 
on  the  coal  pile  as  the  height  increases.  Thus  any  avail- 
able space  in  any  radial  direction  from  the  derrick  may 
be  made  available  and  the  total  storage  capacity  is  in  a 
sense  unlimited.  With  the  use  of  a  dragline  bucket  as 
described  the  system  is  highly  flexible. 

Receiving  hopper  on  tipple     r  ^,    ,    ^  ... 
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.STORAGE  SYSTEM  IN  USE  AT  NO.  4  MIXES  OF  IRWIN 
O.V.^  COAL  CO.  \r  ELRICO.  PA. 

Thi.'s  simpl.'  storage,  system  enables  the  operator  to  stock  or 
lochuni  about  sixty  tons  per  hour.  By  tlie  use  of  a  dragline 
bucket  it  is  possible  to  spiead  the  coal' over  a  larger  area  than 
lias  been  used  hitherto  at  the  EIrico  plant. 
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By  Making  Boom  Horizontal,  Surface  Type 
Of  Shovel  Is  Adapted  to  Mine  Work 

The  Brown  Electric  Shovel  Is  Provided  with  a  Horizontal 
Boom,  an  Automatic  Dipper  Trip  and  a  Conveyor  and 
Will  Work  in  Coal  Only  Five  Feet  Thick,  Will  Place 
Itself  and  Move  Its  Own  Cars  to  and  from  the  Sidetrack. 


By  D.  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Bane,   Pa. 


BECAUSE  of  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  labor 
throughout  the  country  and  the  increasing  wages 
that  this  labor  continually  demands,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  advisable  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  reducing  the  amount  of  muscular  energy  required 
in  the  mining  and  loading  of  coal  underground.  Under- 
cutting and  loading  are  probably  the  two  jobs  least 
sought  for  in  American  coal  mines,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  procure  men  who  will  perform 
this  kind  of  work. 

Many  machines  have  been  designed  for  the  loading 
of  coal.  Some  of  them  both  mine  and  load  the  mate- 
rial, while  others  merely  load  it.  In  general,  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  encountered  in  devising  an  apparatus 
to  place  the  coal  upon  the  cars,  the  main  disadvantage 
of  all  such  devices  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  feed 
cars  to  the  machines  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  make 
mechanical  loading  practicable.  As  a  result  such  ma- 
chines stand  idle  a  goodly  portion  of  the  working  day 
waiting  for  the  loaded  cars  to  be  taken  away  and  their 
places  filled  by  empties.  Furthermore,  these  machines 
are,  as  a  rule,  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  move  because 
of  their  great  weight. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  superintendent  of  strippings  for  the 
Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  near  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  after 
making  a  study  of  the  use  of  steam  and  electric  shovels 
for  coal  loading,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
machine  of  this  kind  could  be  so  designed  that  it  could 
[be  employed  in  comparatively  thin  measures.  Low 
slectric  shovels  have  been   used  underground  in  thick 


beds  and  have  given  excellent  results,  but  they  are  too 
large  and  too  cumbersome  to  be  used  in  thin  deposits. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  prob- 
lem that  presented  itself  was  to  design  a  machine  that 
would  work  in  beds  oi  coal  as  thin  as  5  ft.  After 
three  years  of  study  and  thought  Mr.  Brown  has  laid 
his  plans  and  obtained  patents  upon  his  device,  and 
the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  has  now  started  the  con- 
struction of  a  shovel  to  work  in  a  62-ft.  bed  of  coal. 
This  size  was  selected  because  it  can  be  used  in  any 
of  this  company's  underground  operations. 

Boom  Is  Not  Set  Inclined  but  Horizontal 

In  general  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  steam  shovel 
have  been  followed,  but  the  boom,  instead  of  being  at 
an  angle,  is  horizontal  and  the  dipper  arm,  instead  of 
being  operated  as  on  an  ordinary  machine,  works  only 
forward  and  backward  along  the  full  length  of  the  boom. 
The  bucket  is  of  the  ordinary  steam-shovel  type.  Fig. 
1  shows  a  model  of  the  new  underground  loader,  the 
dipper  being  in  the  position  which  it  would  assume  at 
the  commencement  of  work  in  a  room.  The  bucket  is 
filled  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  when  loaded  is  raised 
and  run  backward  by  means  of  the  worm  to  the  hopper 
shown  at  the  front  of  the  truck.  Here  it  is  emptied  by 
dropping  the  bottom  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  trip  the  bottom  by  hand,  as  is  usual 
with  the  ordinary  shovel.  As  the  dipper  has  to  come 
to  the  same  point  every  time  it  is  emptied,  it  may  be 
tripped  automatically. 


]'1G.   1.      ELECTRIC   DIPPER  SHOVEL  MAKING  A  LOADING   STROKE 

TTnderground    shovels    are    of    foui     main  shovel   gathers   the  coal  by   an   actiiSft   slm-  illustrated  is  of  the  dipper  t.\  pe.     The  boom 

types— conveyor,   scoop   and   dipper   shovels  ilar    to    that    of    a    miner    when    shovelinp;.  has  a  wide  lateral  movement  but  the  load- 

and   the  shovel  with   gathering  arms.      The  On     the     other     hand,     the     machine     with  ing  conveyor  is  kept  in  line  with  the  track. 

conveyor    siiovel    gets    under    the    coal    and  gatherimr  arms  forces  the  coal   toward  the  This    is   essentially    »    track    loader,   as   are 

lifts  It  off  the  floor.     The  scoop  shovel  has  conveyor,    which    then    draws    the    coal    up  most   loading   macliines.     Illustration   shows 

buo.kcts   on   a  conveyor  chain.      The   dipi)er  and  toward  tlic  mine  car.     The  shovel  here  the  machine  on  the  lawn  of  the  inventor. 
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FIG.  2.     MACHINE   DUMPINO    A    OUTER  LOAD  INTO   CONVEYOK  OR  HOPPER 

Fiom  the  hopper  the  coal  is  lifted  by  a  conveyor.     Note   the  two  jack.s,  which   form  part  of  the  machiiiu  and  k«^p 
it  in  place.     The  new  machine  now  being-  constructed  will  have  two  motors,  am-  for  dragging  the  dipper 
forward   and  for  swinging  the  boom,   ;ind  one  for  prop«  Uins-  th<-  dipper  arm. 
There  an,  three  motor.'?  on  the  machine  illu.^trated. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  dipper  discharging  into  the  hop- 
per. The  boom  swings  to  either  side,  and  to  dump 
the  bucket  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  a 
central  position,  for  it  can  be  discharged  into  the  hop- 
per from  an  angle.  The  shovel  now  under  construction 
has  two  motors,  whereas  the  model  shown  in  the  accom« 
panying  illustrations  is  provided  with  three.  The  main 
motor  will  be  employed  in  digging  and  by  means  of  a 
friction  clutch  will  swing  the  boom.  The  other  motor 
will  be  used  to  propel  the  dipper  arm  backward  and 
forward  by  means  of  the  worm. 

When  the  coal  or  rock,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  dumped 
into  the  hopper  it  will  be  picked  up  by  a  rubber  con- 
veying belt  and  discharged  into  a  mine  car  placed  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  The  main  motor  is  so  arranged 
that  by  means  of  a  clutch  it  may  be  made  to  drive 
the  supporting  wheels,  thus  propelling  the  machine  from 
place  to  place  in  the  mine.  The  traversing  speed  will 
be  300  ft.  per  minute.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  illus- 
tration, two  jacks  are  provided  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
machine,  so  that  it  may  be  held  securely  between  roof 
and  rail. 

Shovel  Will  Place  Its  Own  Mine  Cars 

One  of  the  most  advanta^vous  details  of  the  whole 
device  is  the  means  provided  wherewith  to  handle  the 
mine  cars.  Only  three  track  conditions  are  possible 
in  any  room  or  working  place.  These  are:  First,  the 
track  may  be  level;  second,  the  grade  may  be  in  favor 
of  the  loads,  and  third,  it  may  be  against  the  loads. 

In  all  cases  a  double  track  is  employed  to  a  point 
immediately  behind  the  machine  whei'e  the  two  are 
merged  into  one.  In  (he  tirst  case  a  jack  with  a  snatch- 
block  attached  is  placed  near  the  fir  end  of  the  loaded 
track,  a  rope  from  a  crab  on  the  loader  is  run  through 
the  block,  and  when  the  mine  car  is  loaded  the  end 
of  the  rope  is  attached  to  it  and  the  cur  is  pulled 
away  from  the  machine.  The  rope  is  next  hooked  to 
an  empty  and  the  machine  pulls  it  into  place. 

In  the  second  case,  as  the  loads  can  be  dropped  by 
gravity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pull  the  empty  cars  to 
the  proper  point.  In  the  third  case  the  jack  is  merely 
used  to  pull  the  loaded  cars  away,  the  empties  being 
dropped  to  the  machine  by  gravity.  By  this  means  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  loader  to  be  idle  as  long  as 
empty  cars  are  within  reach  of  the  cable. 


Furthermore,  it  will  be  unnecessarj-  to  have  a  loco- 
motive in  continual  attendance.  This  in  itself  means  an 
appreciable  saving,  as  one  man  can  attend  to  the  car 
supply.  Moreover,  this  will  permit  the  locomotives 
which  ordinarily  would  be  used  for  shifting  to  assist 
in  taking  the  loaded  cars  to  the  outside.  By  experi- 
ment it  has  been  found  that  three  dippers  full  of  coal 
or  rock  may  be  taken  in  one  minute  and  loaded  into  mine 
cars. 

The  machine  can  be  built  sufficiently  small  to  operate 
in  a  heading  that  is  only  5  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  high. 
That  which  is  now  being  constructed  will  have  a  height 
of  6j  ft.  and  a  bucket  holding  j  cu.yd.  The  boom 
will  be  about  12  ft.  long,  thus  enabling  the  machine 
to  load  coal  or  rock  in  a  heading  16  ft.  wide.  By  in- 
creasing the  length  of  boom,  coal  from  a  wider  room 
may  be  loaded. 

A  shovel  of  the  size  and  type  being  built  will  be 
22  ft.  long  over  all  and  will  weigh  about  six  tons. 
It  will  have  a  capacity  of  three  dips  of  I  cu.yd.  per 
minute,  or  approximately  ]  ton  of  coal.  As  the  cars 
of  this  company  hold  five  tons,  the  shovel  can  load 
one  car  every  seven  minutes. 

Little  time  will  be  lost  in  setting  up  the  machine,  i^- 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  run  the  shovel  to  the  load- 
ing place,  tighten  up  two  jacks,  and  the  machine  is 
ready  to  begin  work.  Comparatively  little  time  will 
be  consumod  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  for.  as 
above  stated,  the  tiaversing  speed  will  be  300  ft.  per 
minute.  The  machine  also  may  pull  after  it  any  empty 
cars  that  may  be  left  unloaded  in  a  previous  place. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  this  device  has  not  yet 
been  tried  out  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  the  working 
model  here  shown  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  satisfactory  work,  and,  in  fact,  much  more  work 
than  was  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  and  larger 
machine  will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  months 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  get  more  accurate  data 
as  to  just  what  output  may  confidently  be  expected  from 
a  shovel  of  this  type  working  under  mining  conditions. 

In  conclusion  1  should  add  that  the  Locust  Mountain 
Coal  Co.  regards  the  new  device  as  one  of  merit  and  of 
possibilities  and  intends  to  give  it  a  good  trial,  but  it 
is  little  disposed  to  make  predictions  as  to  its  value  till 
its  ability  to  load  coal  economically  hao  been  made  mani- 
fest under  actual  mining  conditions. 
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Conserving  Coal  Through  the  Use  of  Gas 

Industrial  Fuel  Engineering  Service  an  Important  Co-Operative  Step  in  the 
Solution  of  Fuel  Problems  Elimination  of  Waste  Through  Easy  Regulation  and 
Control  of  Heat  Within  Narrow  Limits  Cited  as  Advantage  of  Gas  Over  Coal 

By  W.  a.  Ehlers,  M.  E.* 


MANAGERS,  engineers  and  others  responsible  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  plant  equipment  who 
still  adhere  to  the  antiquated  methods  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  matter  of  fuel  economy  are  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  waste  of  our  natural  resource — 
coal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  coal  firing 
at  the  present  time  is  done  with  little  thought  of 
efficiency.  Many  boiler  plants  are  not  carefully  investi- 
gated for  stack  losses,  and  industrial  heating  furnaces 
are  wasteful  in  fuel  consumption  and  in  most  cases 
are  inadequately  insulated. 

This  condition  in  the  utilization  of  coal  has  been 
closely  watched  by  central-station  fuel  plants  and  local 
gas  companies,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  gas  to 
industrial  heating.  Especially  was  this  true  during  the 
war.  Not  that  gas  was  unpopular  for  industrial  work 
before  the  war  or  its  value  unrecognized,  but  the  war 
gave  it  an  impetus  that  it  might  never  have  received 
in  time  of  peace,  and  more  progress  was  made  in  its 
adaptation  to  manifold  processes  during  that  period 
than  ever  before. 

Utilizing  Gas  for  Industrial  Heating 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  gas  in  the  home  for 
cooking,  heating  and  lighting  there  has  been  a  healthy 
development  of  its  use  for  industrial  purposes.  It  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  its  use  may  be  noted 
in  almost  every  branch  of  industrial  work  where  fuel 
is  required.  Ten  years  ago  the  consumption  of  a 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  by  one  customer  at  a  single 
plant  in  one  month  was  looked  upon  as  phenomenal ; 
today  it  is  quite  common  to  find  single  industrial 
plants  burning  six  to  eight  million  cubic  feet  of  manu- 
factured gas  in  .a  single  month. 

*Indii.^trial  fuel  fiipincor.   Amorirnn  Oas  Association 


(ias  company  managers  were  not  slow  in  appreciating 
the  great  possibilities  of  their  product  for  industrial 
heating  processes,  and  in  the  larger  cities  industrial 
fuel  departments  were  organized  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  competent  .sales  engineers.  This  position 
required  a  man  of  unusual  qualifications,  embodying  the 
qualities  of  a  first-class  salesman  with  wide  e.xperience 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  industrial 
processes. 

The  development  of  this  activity  of  the  gas  indu.str>' 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States  where  gas  is  manu- 
factured there  may  be  found  a  well-organized  industrial 
department  of  the  gas  company  devoting  its  entire  time 
and  resources  to  the  study  and  development  of  gas-fuel 
application. 

Not  long  after  these  departments  were  organized  and 
began  their  activities  there  was  a  need  felt  for  a  central 
co-ordinating  agency  where  data  and  facts  could  be  col- 
lected and  disseminated  to  others  engaged  in  similar 
work.  This,  together  with  the  manifestation  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  gas  companies  for  assistance 
in  applying  gas  to  industrial  heating  processes,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  fuel  engineering 
service  by  the  National  Commercial  Gas  Association  in 
March,   1916. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Commercial  Gas  Asso- 
ciation were,  however,  merged  into  the  American  Gas 
Association  in  1918  and  the  service  was  continued  along 
the  same  lines.  To  make  the  industrial  fuel  engineering 
service  operative  the  association  added  to  its  office  staff 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  considerable  experience  in 
manufacturing  processes  and  the  utilization  of  gas  for 
industrial  heating  operations.  The  main  object  of  the 
movement  was  to  give  practical  assistance  to  the  smaller 
companies    by   providing   them   with   an   engineer   who 


kk;.  1 

Rivet  Heaters 
Fired  by  Gas 

This  battery  of 
double  -  chamber 
rivet  heaters  is 
part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  larjre 
boiler  plant. 
When  jras  is  used 
for  rivet  heating:, 
>ialin,ir  may  be 
redueed  a  mini- 
mum through 
perfect  control  of 
combustion. 
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FIG.   2.     GAS-FIRED  FURNACES  FOR  TEMPERl.NG   BEARINGS 


could  go  to  them  for  whatever  length  of  time  they 
desired  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
,•>.  service  comparable  with  that  irjaintained  by  the  larger 
companies  where  one  or  more  men  are  continuously 
employed.  A  reasonable  per-diem  charge  is  made  for 
the  service  of  the  association's  engineer  when  engaged 
upon  field  work,  to  which  is  added  his  traveling  and 
living  expenses  while  on  the  field  engagement. 

It  has  never  been  the  intention  of  the  association 
to  conduct  this  department  for  profit,  rather  the  idea 
has  been  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  smaller  gas 
company,  and  therefore  the  service  has  never  been 
entirely  self-supporting.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
be  able  to  say  that  fifty-seven  gas  companies  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  purchased 
the  service  in  periods  varying  from  one  day  to  three 
or  four  weeks.  Moreover,  a  number  of  companies 
depend  entirely  upon  the  association's  engineer  for 
advice,  and  he  has  made  as  many  as  ten  return  visits 
at  different  times. 

By  the  above  plan  the  American  Gas  Association  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  even  the  sm.illest  gas  company 
a  service  which  it  could  not  otherwiie  obtain  and  which 
is  offered  at  a  low  cost,  so  that  it  ha^  the  opportunity 
of  offering  to  its  local  manufacturers  a  service  com- 
parable with  the  larger  cities. 

Another  activity  of  the  industrial  fuel  engineering 
service  is  to  maintain  a  "Cost  and  Data  File"  in  the 
headquarters  office,  where  is  kept  all  available  informa- 
tion on  the  many  industrial  processes,  together  with 
facts  concerning  the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity when  using  gas  as  a  fuel  and  also  when  using 
a  competing  fuel.  This  is  of  valuable  a.ssistance  to 
those  companies  which  have  undertaken  to  apply  gas 
fuel  to  processes  in  which  they  have  had  no  previous 
experience.  Valuable  assistance  also  is  given  to  a  large 
extent  to  companies  through   correspondence,   advising 


on  special  applications  and  in  many  instances  designing 
equipment  for  special  needs. 

Many  times  the  question  is  raised:  "How  can  gas 
compete  in  manufacturing  plants  with  coal,  coke  or  oil, 
which  contain  many  more  heat  units  when  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  heat  units  obtainable 
for  a  given  cost?"  The  answer  in  most  instances  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  It  eliminates  waste. 

(2)  It  gives  in  most  cases  a  greater  production  for 
the  same  period   of  operation. 

(3)  It  cheapens  production.     ^ 

(4)  It  improves  the  working  conditions. 

Waste  means  loss.  Modern  methods  are  being  adopted 
everywhere  with  the  object  of  eliminating  waste.  This 
is  brought  about  with  gas  fuel  in  two  ways: 

(1)  The  heat  of  combustion  may  be  applied  to  the 
work  at  the  point  where  it  will  be  most  effective.  The 
temperature  is  subject  to  close  regulation,  indeed  in 
nany  instanrcs  it  may  be  automatically  controlled  be- 
tween narrow  limits.  Thus  there  is  less  loss  of  heat 
from  the  fuel  consumed. 

(2)  With  correct  heat  application  and  accurate  tem- 
perature control  there  is  much  less  waste  on  account 
of  spoilage.  The  day  of  the  monumental  "scrap  heap" 
is  passing.  Manufacturers  are  quick  to  see  the  advan- 
tage to  them  in  a  saving  in  "rejects."  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  larger  heat-treating  operations. 

Increase  in   Production   Obtained 

Likewise  greater  production  is  obtained  in  two  ways: 
First,  the  rate  of  combustion  can  be  maintained 
uniformly  throughout  the  day,  and  it  never  becomes 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  slow  fire.  A  striking  example 
of  this  great  advantage  m^ay  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a  large  brass  and  copper  manufacturer 
in  New  England.     For  many  years  this  company  had 
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been  using  coal-fired  furnaces  for  brazing  brass  tubing. 
The  fire  in  each  furnace  was  maintained  by  the  oper- 
ator who  did  the  brazing.  These  men  were  required 
to  come  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  every  morning  in 
order  to  get  the  furnaces  ready  for  brazing  at  seven 
o'clock.  Besides,  many  times  during  the  day  the  fires 
would  get  low  and  work  would  have  to  stop  until  they 
were  brought  up  again.  The  local  gas  company  called 
for  the  industrial  fuel  engineer  of  the  American  Gas 
Association,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
the  furnaces  were  redesigned,  gas  applied  and  there- 
after no  more  trouble  was  encountered.  Thus,  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor,  working  a  less  number  of 
hours,  greater  production  was  obtained. 

The  other  way  in  which  production  can  be  increased 
is  by  changing  the  rate  of  combustion.  This  applies 
to  the  larger  furnaces,  particularly  those  for  "case- 
hardening"  and  "pack  annealing."  In  this  operation  the 
furnaces  are  loaded  with  a  large  am/ount  of  material 
at  one  time  and  unless  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
an  excessive  point  previous  to  loading,  the  large  amount 
of  cold  material  when  first  placed  in  the  furnace  will 
absorb  heat  so  rapidly  that  in  striking  a  heat  balance 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  will  fall  very  rapidly. 
With  the  gas-fired  furnace  the  rate  of  combustion  may 
be  changed  momentarily,  and  this  condition  is  easily 
taken  care  of. 

Why  Production  Cost  Is  Lowered 

The  cost  of  production  is  less  because  more  market- 
able material  can  be  produced  with  the  same  labor  and 
overhead  expenses.  The  capital  investment  is  less 
because  the  fuel  is  delivered  as  used  and  paid  for 
monthly.  There  is  no  outlay  for  stored  fuel.  Other 
fuels  require  large  storage  space  and  depreciate  when 
stored  very  long.  Less  labor  is  required.  With  gas 
there  is  no  stoking,  clinkering  or  removal  of  ashes. 
Valuable  floor  space  is  saved  by  eliminating  storage 
of  fuels  and  by  the  use  of  smaller  furnaces.     Gas  fur- 


naces do  not  require  a.s  much  floor  .space  a.s  other  fur- 
naces. 

A  hi5?h  .standard  of  health  and  efficiency  i.s  one  of 
the  most  important  es.sentials  in  the  improvement  of 
the  industrial  output.  Operators  like  gas  furnaces 
because  they  are  clean  and  ea.sy  to  operate.  There 
is  less  smoke  and  the  shop  may  be  kept  cooler,  all  ol 
which  makes  for  better  working  conditions  and  a  more 
contented   .spirit  among   the  employees. 

Basis  of  Co.mparison  in  Fuel  Costs 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  success  in 
competitive  industry  is  based  is  to  produce  at  the  lowest 
unit  cost.  It  matters  little  what  the  price  of  coal 
or  coke  is  per  ton,  oil  per  gallon,  or  gas  per  thou.^and 
cubic  feet.  The  method  of  applying  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion in  any  case  is  different.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  undertake  to  compare  these  fuels  on  the  basis 
of  their  B.t.u.  content. 

Industrial  heating  with  gas  is  a  subject  about  which 
very  little  is  known  by  the  majority  of  practical  shop- 
men. Indeed  this  criticism  may  be  applied  to  many 
metallurgical  engineers.  A  mistake  too  often  made  is 
that  in  order  to  use  gas  in  a  furnace  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  some  air,  mix  it  with  some  gas  and  bum 
it  with  any  old  kind  of  a  burner.  This  method  does 
not  bring  satisfactory  or  economical  results.  Gas  is  a 
combustible  mixture  requiring  for  complete  combustion 
a  definite  amount  of  air,  supplied  regularly  and  at 
uniform  pressure.  The  pronounced  failure  of  a  gas- 
fired  furnace  or  appliance  to  do  certain  work  is  more 
often  the  fault  of  the  man  who  uses  it  than  of  the 
fuel.  The  location  and  design  of  the  burner  and  the 
method  of  premixing  the  air  and  gas  are  two  of  the 
most  important  things  to  be  considered  in  the  burning 
of  gas. 

The  location  and  design  of  the  burner  depend  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  work  and  amount  of  gas  to  be 
consumed.    Mixing  of  the  air  and  gas  should  preferably 


Gas-Fired 

Core -Drying 

Oven 

This  oven  is  16  ft. 
wide,  10  ft.  high 
and  24  ft.  deep. 
It  has  shelves  3 
ft.  wide  on  both 
sides  and  back, 
extending  fro  m 
the  floor  to  the 
roof  and  accom- 
modates two  10  X 
10  ft.  car- type 
trucks  in  the 
center  spa(;e. 
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be  done  by  automatic  mechanical  means.  There  are 
several  approved  devices  to  be  had  for  this  purpose. 
Air  at  high  pressure  should  never  be  used.  Best  results 
can  be  obtained  v/ith  air  at  one  and  a  half  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch. 

The  old  method  of  mixing  by  the  use  of  a  T-pipe 
fitting,  vi^ith  gas  connected  to  the  stemi,  air  to  one  side, 
and  the  air-gas  mixture  let  out  the  other  side  of  the 
T,  is  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory.  The  mixture  is 
subject  to  the  movement  of  the  valves  on  the  air  and 
gas  line,  the  slightest  change  of  which  alTects  the  result- 
ing mixture,  although  the  volume  of  the  mixture  might 
remain  the  same.  The  average  operator  has  an  in- 
definite idea  of  the  proper  mixture  as  shown  by  the 
character  of  the  flame;  even  skilled  men  are  unable  to 
get  the  same  character  of  furnace  atmosphere  in 
repeated  firings.  By  a  mechanical  mixing  device  the 
ratio  of  gas  to  air  can  be  fixed  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  furnace  conditions  desired,  and  when  so  set  it 
becomes  only  necessary  for  the  operator  to  turn  one 
valve  on  or  off  to  obtain  more  or  less  heat. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  description  of  the  large 
gas-fuel  installations  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  The  photographs  shown  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate in  a  general  way  some  of  the  many  uses  of  gas  for 
shop  work  and  industrial  heating. 

A  battery  of  seven  double-chamber  gas-fired  rivet 
heaters  installed  in  a  large  boiler  plant  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Gas  is  the  best  fuel  for  rivet  heating  because 
with  a  control  of  the  combustion  products  the  scaling 
of  the  rivet  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Depicted  in  Fig.  2  is  a  large  battery  of  tempering 
furnaces  fired  with  gas  in  a  plant  manufacturing  bear- 
ings at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A  core  oven  16  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  high  and  24  ft.  long, 
heated  with  gas,  is  portrayed  in  Fig.  3.  Four  years  ago 
the  industrial  fuel  engineer  of  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation made  a  general  survey  of  this  plant,  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world  of  the  most  complete  line 
of  railway  and  track  appliances,  such  as  gasoline  motor 
cars,  inspection  cars,  hand  cars,  push  gates,  electric 
lights,  etc.  At  that  time  coal,  coke  and  gasoline  were 
used  almost  exclusively.  Today  gas  is  used  for  thirty- 
five  different  processes,  including  metal  melting, 
annealing,  brazing,  carbonizing,  core  baking,  forging, 
japanning,  motor  testing,  hardening,  tempering,  etc. 

In  a  large  copper-wire  manufacturing  plant  in  New 
York  State  I  have  converted  several  large  coal-fired 
muffle  furnaces  to  gas  fuel.  The  price  of  coal  at  that 
time  was  about  $6  per  ton  delivered  to  the  plant.  The 
rate  for  gas  was  about  90c.  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
It  was  cheaper  per  unit  of  production  to  anneal  with  gas 
than   with   coal. 

The  foregoing  only  inadequately  indicates  hundreds 
of  ways  in  which  gas  is  supplantin.;'  other  fuels.  It  is 
displacing  other  combustion  material  because  it  elimi- 
nates waste,  speeds  up  production,  cheapens  production 
and  impi-oves  working  conditions. 


A  Handy  Portable  Power  Plant  for  the 
Driving  of  Small  Units 

AN  EASILY  transported  power  unit  designed  for 
.  driving  the  t.niall  portable  conveyors  used  in  certain 
classes  of  mining  is  illustrated  in  this  article.  It  may 
be  employed,  of  course,  for  many  other  purposes  than 
those  for  which  it  ,was  originally  designed.  Though  it 
had  its  origin  in  South  Africa  it  is  now  being  adapted 


to  the  many  needs  of  this  character  which  are 
encountered  in  the  mines  of  this  country. 

A  portable  power  unit  can  be  advantageously  used  at 
strippings,  where  it  can  be  set  to  void  the  surface  sumps 
or  to  provide  for  lighting,  if  the  pit  is  operated  at  night. 
It  will  be  found  of  value  at  plants  under  construction, 
where  it  can  be  used  to  drive  saws,  light  the  operations, 
pump  out  drifts,  slopes  or  foundation  pits,  run  a  small 
fan  or  even  supply  power  for  haulage  or  hoisting 
purposes.  It  has  a  definite  availability  at  isolated  drifts 
which  will  ultimately  connect  with  the  main  workings 
and  where,  consequently,  no  permanent  plant  will  ever 
be  put  in.  It  may  be  used  to  drive  conveyors  in  sand 
pits  or  to  assist  in  prospecting  a  property  by  shaft  sink- 
ing. In  case  the  town  lighting  breaks  down  such  a 
unit  can  be  used  temporarily  to  supply  the  need  for 
electric  current. 

Hitherto  power  for  this  purpose  was  furnished  by  the 
old-fashioned  reciprocating  engine  and  portable  boiler 
with  belt  connection  to  the  driven  machine.  The  object 
of  the  Ludlum  Dynomobile,  as  this  unit  is  called,  is  to 
realize  the  utmost  economy  in  power  generation,  high 
economy  and  great  flexibility  in  delivering  the  energy 
thus  produced  to  the  driven  mechanism. 

The  unit  consists  of  a  special  type  of  water-tube 
marine  boiler,  a  steam  turbo-generator,  a  switchboard, 
boiler-feed  pump,  feed-water  heater,  condenser  and, 
where  the  highest  economy  is  sought,  a  superheater. 
All  these  elements  are  mounted  on  a  steel  frame  sup- 
ported on  wheels.  The  complete  plant  is  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  opei'ation,  is  free  from 
vibration  and  practically  "foolproof." 

The  type  of  marine  boiler  employed  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  in  the  maritime  world  by  virtue  of  its  high 


rouTAin.K  si:hF-coNTAixi:i»  power  i'Laxt 
Moiuitod  on  n  sum  11  truck  is  a  watoi-ttlbc  marine  boiler  for 
rapid  stoain  Ki'i^craiion,  a  steani  turbo-gone  ..tor,  a  switchboard, 
boilcr-fcod  pump,  a  fiod-wator  heater,  condenser  and,  if  desired, 
a  superheater.  It  e.ui  be  set  to  work,  far  from  any  other  sourcf 
of  power  and  will  Inuii  any  kind  of  fuel. 
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economy,  simplicity  and  compactness.  In  the  unit 
illustrated  the  boiler  was  designed  for  burning  wood,  the 
combustion  chamber  being  unusually  large.  The  outfit, 
however,  can  be  furnished  for  burning  any  kind  of  fuel. 
The  combustion  chamber  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
water-filled  steam-generating  parts  of  the  boiler.  This 
construction  not  only  assures  high  economy  but  also 
does  away  with  all  fire-brick  furnace  lining.  The  latter 
feature  is  of  special  value  in  a  portable  plant,  as  trans- 
portation over  rough  roads  would  be  likely  to  break  or 
dislodge  the  fire  brick. 

The  high  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  turbo-generator, 
as  well  as  its  compactness  and  light  weight,  makes  this 
unit  a  most  economical  and  desirable  one  for  portable 
power  purposes,  as  it  can  be  located  near  its  source  of 
fuel  and  the  energy  developed  electrically  transmitted  to 


any  reasonable  distance  with  a  minimum  loss.  It  is 
expected  by  the  builders  that  this  new  high-duty  port- 
able equipment  will  supplant  the  European  outfits 
extensively  used  in  foreign  countries  consisting  of  an 
internally-fired  boiler  of  high  efficiency,  and  a  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  embodying  many  refinements  making 
for  economy.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  are  heavy 
and  costly,  they  have  found  extensive  use  abroad 
because  of  their  economy. 

The  weight  of  the  Dynamobile  is  only  about  one-third 
that  of  units  of  the  type  referred  to  and  its  price  is 
much  lower,  while  its  efficiency  is  higher.  The  outfit 
illustrated  is  of  10  kw.  capacity.  Larger  sizes  up  to 
200  kw.  are  furnished  to  supply  either  alternating  or 
direct  current.  The  manufacturer  of  this  handy  plant  is 
the  New  York  Engineering  Co.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Coals  and  Shales  Greatly 
Vary  in  Their  Content  of  Oil* 

Comparison  of  Oil  Resources  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Bituminous  Minerals  of  Other  States— Eastern  Coals  and 
Shales  Were  Distilled  Before  Man  Appeared  on  the  Earth 

By  George  H.  AsHLEYf  and  Charles  R.  Fettke:}: 


IN  ORDER  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  oil  and 
gas  problem,  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  amount  of  oil  obtainable  from  Penn- 
sylvania coals  and  black  shales  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  coal  men.  A  preliminary  statement  of  the  results 
of  these  experiments  is  given  in  this  article.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  the  results  of  similar  tests  made 
in  the  same  way  on  the  cannel  coals  of  other  states 
and  on  the  rich  oil  shales  of  the  West  also  are  given. 

The  results  show  that  Pennsylvania  is  not  well  sup- 
plied with  rich  oil-producing  coals  or  shales.  The  con- 
ditions that  produced  the  valuable  field  of  anthracite 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  the  high-carbon 
coals  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bituminous  fields  drove 
the  oil  and  gas  out  of  the  black  shales  of  those  regions, 
so  that  satisfactory  quantities  of  oil  could  be  obtained 
only  from  the  coals  and  black  shales  in  the  extreme 
western  and  northwestern  counties  of  the  state. 

The  experiments  show  that  anthracite  coal  will  yield 
no  oil  on  distillation,  nor  will  the  black  shales  of  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  facts  that  have  led  geologists  to  believe 
that  those  parts  of  the  state  contain  no  commercial 
supplies  of  petroleum  or  natural  gas. 

The  coals  and  black  shales  of  the  counties  lying 
immediately  west  of  the  Allegheny  front— Tioga, 
Lycoming,    Clinton,    Center,    Clearfield,    Cambria    and 


nel  shales  within  the  main  oil  and  gas  field  of  the 
state,  including  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler, 
Fayette,  Greene  and  Washington  Counties.  In  general, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  coals  and  shales 
of  the  region  north  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  corre- 
sponding to  the  area  of  high-gas  coals.  The  bituminous 
coals  of  this  area  yield  from  twenty  to  nearly  forty 
gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton  of  coal,  or  less  than  one 
barrel  of  forty-two   gallons. 

In  this  area  there  are  many  small  deposits  of  can- 
nel coal,  some  of  which  yield  over  one  barrel  of  oil  per 
ton  of  coal.  The  cannel  coal  at  Cannelton,  Beaver 
County,  the  richest  source  of  oil  by  distillation  yet 
examined  in  the  state,  yields  in  the  test  up  to  a  barrel 
and  a  quarter  per  ton  of  coal.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  not  always  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  commercially  as  much  oil  from  a  given 
rock  as  the  small-scale  laboratory  test  indicates  should 
be  obtained,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  heating 
a  mass  of  rock  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth.  Some 
of  these  black  shales  forming  the  roof  of  coal  beds 
are  of  considerable  extent,  though  only  a  few  feet 
thick.  These  extensive  roof  shales  are,  however,  as  a 
rule,  poor  in  oil. 

Here  and  there  in  western  Pennsylvania  there  are 
what  have  been  called  "cannel  shales,"  in  reality  high- 
ash  cannel  coals  that  yield  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 
gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton.     Unfortunately  the  deposits 


Somerset— likewise   give   little  promise,   yielding   only     of  cannel  shales,  like  those  of  cannel  coals,  are  very 
from  two  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  coal  or     limited  in  extent,  usually  amounting  to  less  than  500 


shale.     The  cannel  coals   in   those  counties   are   "lean 
cannels"    or    "semi-cannels,"    differing    chemically    but 
little  from  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  same  area. 
Better  results  are  obtained  from  the  coals  and  can- 


Q  'Article  originally  entitled  "Oil  from  Pennsylvania  Shales  and 

t  State  (Jeologist  of  Pennsylvania. 
^Assistant  State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania. 


acres  in  any  one  deposit,  and  lying  usually  in  narrow 
belts  or  channels.  Such  deposits  may  have  a  thickness 
of  5  to  10  ft.  in  the  center  but  commonly  thin  rapidly 
to  either  side.  The  cannel  coal  and  the  cannel  shale 
at  Cannelton  have  been  mined  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
the  original  body  of  coal  and  shale  has  been  much 
reduced,  if  not  nearly  exhausted.  A  table  showing  these 
results  may  be  found  on  the  succeeding  pages. 
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Oil,  Water,  Ammonia,  Gas  and  Residue  Obtained  Per  Ton  of  2,000  Lb.  on  Distilling  Certain  Coal  and  Shales 


Ltca'ity 


Description  of  Sample 


Description  of  Residue 


Gas 
(NH4)2  Cu.Ft.    Residue- 

Oil,       Water.    Amm'a   SO4,    Total   0  Deg.  C.       in 
'    "         Gal.         Lb.       Lb.       N.  %    760  mm. 


Gal 
6.6 


Allen  County,  Kentucky 
On  Barren  River,  east  of  Cedar     Bit.  shale,  Chattanooga  black  shale  from 

Springs outcrop No  tendency  to  coke 

Montgomery  County,  Kentucky 
Near  Means  P.  O Bit.  shale,  Chattanooga  black  shale  from  out- 
crop       No  tendency  to  coke 11.6 

Macon  County,  Tennessee 
On  Long  Fork  Creek  near  Red-     Bit.  shale,  Chattanooga  black  shale  from  out- 
boiling  Springs crop No  tendency  to  coke 10.5 

Mahoning  County,  Ohio 

American  Fire  Clay  &  Products  f  Can'l  coal  (Old  Hickory  Bed) Very  slight  tendency  to  coke    46 . 1 

Co.'s  Mine,  Canfield  Town-  {  Can'l  shale No  tendency  to  coke 44. 0 

ship [Can'l  shale No  tendency  to  coke 28.7 

Morgan  County,  Kentucky 
Near  Redwine  Station 

Garfield  County,  Colorado 

Grand  Valley Oil  shale  from  Green  River  formation Coke.=  to  a  soft  greyish  dull 

mast 66. 

Uinta  County,  Utah 
Vernal Oil  shale  from  Green  River  formation Cokes  to  a  soft  greyish  dull 


7.3       1 . 08       4.19 


Lb. 
1,759' 
1,297      1,710 


1,183 


11.6       1.90       7.37       O.SS 
5.8       1.41       5.47       0.50      1,121         1,750 


16.3     2. .87     11.12     3,139        1,301 

11.3       2.39       9.29      2,827         1,357 

11.1       2.13       9.18     2,340        1,494 


Can'l  coal Very  slight  tendency  to  coke    59 . 1 


14.4 


1.68       6.51 


2,377        1.232 


6.7       1.88       7.23       0.96      3,846        1.082 


71.6 


Nova  Scotia 


Oil  shale Cokes  to  a  soft  greyish  dull .  50.6 

Allegheny  County 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co [Bit.  coal,  Upper  Freeport Hard  porous  coke 30.1 

Creighton  Mine,  Creighton -j  Cannel  coal  above  bit.  coal No  tendency  to  coke 33 . 3 

iCannel  shale  above  bit.  coal No  tendency  to  coke 13.6 

Bit.  coal,  Upper  Freeport Hard  porous  coke 27.0 

Bone  in  bit.  coal Slight  tendency  to  coke ....  13.9 

Cannel  coal  and  cannel  shale  above  bit.  coal.  No  tendency  to  coke 28.4 

Bone  in  bit.  coal SHght  tendency  to  coke.. .  .  18.  1 

Cannel  coal  above  bit.  coal Slight  tendency  to  coke.. .  .  39.  1 

Cannel  shale  above  cannel  coal No  tendency  to  coke 19.9 

Armstrong  County 

{  Elk  Lick  coal  (weathered) . Hard  porous  coke 32 . 6 

Sandy  Creek l  Bit.   shale   at  base   of   Birmingham   shale 

[      (weathered) No  tendency  to  coke 6.9 

Pittsburgh Bit.  shale  over  Pittsburgh  coal No  tendency  to  coke 8.5 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co.'s  Mine  No.  f  Bit.  coal.  Upper  Freeport Hard  porous  coke 23.8 

1 0,  New  Bethlehem {  Bony  coal  above  bit.  coal Slight  tendency  to  coke. ...  17.0 

1  Cannel  coal  above  bit.  coal Very  slight  tendency  to  coke  27.3 

I  Cannel  coal,  Upper  Kittanning SUght  tendency  to  coke. ...  34.4 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co.'s  Mine  No.  9,  |  Curley  or  Birdsey  Cannel  coa! Slight  tendency  to  coke 35 . 6 

New  Bethlehem i  Cannel  shale  above  cannel  coal No  tendency  to  coke 29 .  1 

■  .30.4 

6.2 


10.1 
5.5 

16.2 
11.9 
II. I 
18.2 
14.3 
11.3 
12.3 
9.2 
9.2 


2.10       8.15 
2.67     10.34 


1.29      4.411 
157      3,244 


2.34 
2.25 
1.27 
1.99 
1.21 
2.75 
3.26 
2.55 
1.25 


9.08 
8.73 
4.93 
7.70 
4.71 
10.68 
12.80 
9.74 
4.87 


1.62 
0.95 
0.43 


0.99 
1.29 
0.62 


16.3       2.81      10.91 


Bit.  coal  below  cannel  coal Hard  porous  coke 

_  Bit.  shale  above  cannel  coal No  tendency  to  coke 

C.  P.  Gruver  Farm,  near  Mc- 

William Cannel  coal  (weathered) 

Beaver  County 

Keystone  Drilhng  Co.'fc  mme.  at 

Cannelton Bit.  coal.  Upper  Freeport Slight  tendency  to  coke.  . 

■  Cannel  coal.  Upper  Kittanning Hard,  fairly  porous  coke 


14.2 

15.2 

11.3 

12.2 

12.2 

9.4 

8.2 

8.6 

14  9 

10.3 


1.42 
1.18 
2.23 
1.92 
2.90 
2.30 
1.69 
1.51 
3.12 
1.46 


5.51 
4.58 
8.71 
7.45 

11.27 
8.93 
6.55 
5.87 

12.09 
5.65 


1.50 

'6.'98 
1.25 
1.62 
0.78 
t.77 


4,209 
3,313 
1,841 
4,886 
2,552 
J,024 
3,382 
3,609 
1,966 

3,958 

1,417 
1,107 
3,624 
2,590 
3.756 
3,485 
3,377 
2,319 
4,264 
1,321 


No.    1 1  (  Cannel  coal  B.  bed Slight  tendency  to  coke. . .  . 

?. . .  \  Bit.  coal  under  cannel  coal Very  porous,  fairly  hard  coke 


Wister  Coal  Corporation's  Mine 

at  Cannelton 1  Cannel  shale  above  cannel  coal No  tendency  to  coke \  44 .  2 

I  Bit.  coal  interbedded  with  cannel  coal Hard  porous  coke 

Beaver  Cannel  Coal  Co.'s  Mine 

at  Cannelton Bit.  coal.  Upper  Kittanning Hard  porous  coke 33  4 

Blair  County 
Altoona Garb,  shale  (Burket),  Upper  Devonian Very  little  change  in  appear- 
ance      None 

Butler  County 

Butts  Cannel  Coal  Co [  Curly  cannel  coal  (weathered).  Upper  Kit- 

Annandale    No.     I     Mine,]      tanning No  tendcnrv  to  voke 31.9 

Dccgan  P.O.... (  Cannel  -thale  above  cannel  coal  (weathered) .     No  tendency  to  coke 31.1 

Butto  Channel  Coal  Co.,  Annan-  I  Lower  oench,  bit.  coal,  Brookville Hard  porous  coke 30 . 0 

dale  No.   2  Mine,  Deegan  1  Upper  Bench,  bit.  coal,  Brookville Hard  porous  coke 35.7 

Center  County 
Moshannon  Coal   Co.'s 

Mine,  South  PhiUpsburg 
Clearfield  Ci.unty 

ICannel  coal.  Tapper  Kittanning Slight  tendency  to  coke.  .  .  . 
Bit.  coal  below  cannel  coal Rather  soft  very  porous  coke 
Cannel  ."hale No  tendency  to  coke 3.5 
Bit.  shale  above  cannel  shale No  tendency  to  coke 1.9 

ilariiey  INO.  1  Mme,  Worth  of 
Graham  Station  near  Phil- 

ipsburg     ....  Bit.  coal  D.  bed Notendenv,y  tocoke 65 

Wooalaiul    C  nnncl    Coal    Co.  s 
(Cannel    CreNt    Mine    near 

.^, .  ^  oo<J'""il-  •■■•■■••: White-ash  bed  ea.mcl  ronl Very  slight  tendency  to 

Old  Overly  !•  arm,  Woodland..      Red-ash  bod  cannel  coal  (weathered).  Prob- 
ably Middle  Kittanning No  tendency  to  coke 

fnyeltr.  County 

New  Geneva  Fuel  Co.'s  mine. 

New  Geneva Bit.  coal,  PitUburgh  bed Soft  porous  coke 26  8 

I  C'annel     shale     Hcdstone     from     outcrop 

.,        „.     r^  I     .^^'^'"'''"ed) No  tendency  to  coke 9  5 

Near  New  Geneva •,  Bit.  conl,  Redstone  (weathered)  from   out- 
crop.       No  tendency  to  poko 4   3 

Bone  in  bit.  coal  from  ourcrop  (weathered)..  No  tendency  to  coke 12  7 


n.6        1   56       6.05       0.20 
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10  9 
12.9 

5  3 
8.8 


25.8 
13.1 
17.1 
17.3 


10.9 
10.3 

7.1 
J2.7 
10.3 
10  2 


3.22 
1.68 
I  13 
1.95 


2.4 
2.28 

1  20 
1.27 
I  74 
1.71 


12.49 
6.52 
4  57 
7.55 


9.31 
8  85 

4.64 
4.94 
6  74 
6  62 


....  4,463 

1.09  2,934 

r.2l  3,063 

1.29  3,699 


I    38 
1.42 


4,733 
5.439 


1.39  3,001 

1.62  3,192 

2.025 

1.114 


15.1       2  39       9  30       I   63      5.137 


(cokc     12  9 
114 


drcrnt  County 
E.  R.  Gablor  Farm  neor  Greens- 
boro.  

S.  I.  Black  Mine  near  Greensboro 
Istra  >l  Barclay  Knrni  near  Gray' 
1  andiiig 


Gunnel  slmlc.  Kod^<tonp No  tendency  to  coke. 


On  Purnani  Run.  Wuyiicsburg. 


|0    Hit.  con  Sewickloy  bed Fnirlv  hard  porous  coke 

8  1  Bit.  conl  I  niontown  from  outprop(wenthered>  FairlV  hnrd  porous  coke 
■  I  J?M^""  •'""•'^■f  <'"n'f'"o'noutcrop(weathered)  No  tendencv  to  coke. .  . 

[  Bit.  .shnlo  -sniiio  horiion  nearby No  tendency  to  coke.  .  . 

I  Hit.   shale  from  woathcrcd  outcrop  above 

;      .^Vnshingtou  conl.  .    No  tendency  tocoke..  .  . 

1  Bit.   shale  from   weathered  outcrop  below 
I      Washington  coal 


23 

27 

4 


7  4 
12    I 

14  3 

24   5 

24   5 
17  6 


12.7 
17  5 
14  7 
8  3 
118 


2  93 

1  67 

2  41 
I    91 

1  52 

2  09 


»  89 
2  10 
1   32 

0  88 

1  15 


II    38 

6  48 

9  36 

7  41 

5  90 

8  II 


7  33 

8  16 
5  12 
3  41 
4.46 


r   37      4.309 
1    38      3.240 


I   58 
0  71 


0  91 

1  56 


3.6        19.6        1.33        5   16 


No  tendency  to  coke 12.4        16.8        1.06       4    II 


5.299 

3.902 

3.582 
3.04b 

3.401 

3.768 

2.529 

562 

645 

1,050 

944 


1.027 
1,176 

1,400 
1,493 
1,684 
1,386 
1.623 
1.529 
1,580 
1,446 
1,575- 

1,357 

1,712 
1.72S 
1,42$ 
1,577 
1.524 
1,481 
1,415 
1,564 
1,351 
1,74» 


Hard  fairly  porous  coke. ...      30.8       11.1        1.74       6.75     3,448        1,416- 


23.6 

15  3 

?.72 

6.67 

1.66 

3.278 

1,433 

53  6 

12.9 

2  76 

10.71 

1   27 

4,089 

54.7 

115 

1    29 

5  00 

1.55 

2,573 

1,276 

33.2 

12.7 

2.04 

7.92 

0.77 

2,624 

1,500 

44.2 

9.6 

1.49 

5   78 

0.91 

2,379 

1,420 

15.6 

10.6 

1.09 

4.24 

0.43 

1,591 

1.651 

38.2 

15.5 

2.35 

9.12 

1.87 

4,802 

1,257 

38  7 

16.0 

1.60 

6.22 

1.87 

3,382 

1,290 

16.1        1    89       7  32       1.62      3,803        1.344 


1.864 


1.256 
1,419 
1,342 
1,347 


1.631 
1.586 

1.642 
1.566 

r.83J 


1.594 

1.65& 
1.578 

1,403 


1.371 
1.490 


1.387 
1.37S 
1,773 
1.788 

1,681 

1.702 
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Oil,  Water,  Ammonia,  Gas  and  Residue  Obtained  Per  Ton  of  2,000  Lb.  on  Distilling  Certain  Coal  and  Shales 


Locality 
Indiana  County 


Desciiption  of  Sample 


Description  r.'  Res'due 


Oil. 
Gal 


Morris  Run  Coal  Co.'s  No.  15 
Drift,  Morris  Run 


Wat«r.  Amm'a 


f  Cannel  coal,  Upper  Kittanning Hard  dense  coke 19  2 

Bicknell  Bros.  Mine  near  Savan.  j  Cannel  coal  above  cannel  coal No  tendency  to  coke 5  8 

Bit.  coal  below  cannel  coal Very  porous  coke 13  6 


Bit.  coal,  Upper  Freeport Extremely  porous  coke 19.3 

"8.4 


Jefferson  and  Clearfield  Coal  &     _^^ ^_  _,  ^ 

Iron  Co.'s  Mine  No.  2,  Ern-    Bone  in  bit.  coal Slight  tendency  to  coke.. 

est,  Pa ....  _  [ 

Russell  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  Victor 

No.  29  Mine  at  Clymer Bit.  coal,  Lower  Kittanning Hard  porous  coke i  5   1 

Near  Barnard,  Armstrong  Co. . .     Bit.  shale.  Lower  Conemaugh,  weathered 

material  from  dump No  tendency  to  coke 6.4 

Luzerne  County 

Lehigh    &    Wilke.s-Barre    Coal  [  Anthracite  from  Hillman  bed Practically  no  change  in  ap- 

Co.'s  Stanton  No.  7  Mine  at  ^  _  pearance 

Wilkes-Barre [  Canneloid  anthracite  in  Hillman  bed Practically  no  change  in  ap- 
pearance  

Lycoming  County 
Ralston  Coal  Co.'s  Mine  at  Ral- 
ston      Bit.  coal,  B.  bed.     Lower  bench Very  slight  tendency  to  coke      3 .  4 

Sullivan  County 
Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Co.'s 

Mine  at  Lopez Semi-anthracite  coal,  Bernice  Bed Practically  no  change  in  ap- 
pearance  

Tioga  County 

Bower  Coal  Co.,  at  Blossburg...     Bit.  coal,  Bloss  bed Dense  hard  coke 5.8 

Icnkin  Bros  Mine  at  Rloishurir    ^  ^**-  ^°^^  Seymour  bed Sight  tendency  to  coke 8.5 

J  enian  uros.  ivime  at  uiossDurg .  ,  g^j^y  pQ^,  ^jjove  main  bench  in  above Very  slight  tendency  to  coke      4 .  5 

Cannel  coal _. Very  slight  tendency  to  coke      7 . 1 

Middle  bench  of  cannel  coal  and  bit.  shale 

from  cannel  bed .' No  tendency  to  coke 2.9 

.  Cannel  coal  from  middle  bench  cannel  bed. .  No  tendency  to  coke 3.0 

Morris  Run  Coal  Co.'s  Mine  at 

Morris  Run Bit.  shale  above  Seymour  bed No  tendency  to  coke 1.3 

Washington  County 

Ellsworth  Collieries  No.  2  Mine  [  Bit.  coal,  Pittsburgh  bed Hard  porous  coke 28.  5 

Ellsworth i  Roof  coal  (bit.  coal),  Pittsburgh  bed Soft  porous  coke 28.  5 

I  Coal  washer  refuse Slight  tendency  to  coke ....       4.3 

Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  Mar-  |  Refuse  from  picking  table Slight  tendency  to  coke ....       5.3 

ianna  Mine \  Coal  washer  refuse Slight  tendency  to  coke. ...      12.7 

Vesta  No.  4  Mine,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia, Pa. Roof  coal  (bit.  coal) ,  Pittsburgh  bed Hard  porous  coke 25.0 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.'s  coal 

washer Coal-washer  refuse SUght  tendency  to  coke ....       3.2 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co Coal-washer  refuse Slight  tendency  to  coke ....       3.0 

American  I'inc  &  Chemical  Co.'s 

Mine,  Langeloth,  Pa Bit.  coal,  Pittsburgh  bed Hard  porous  coke 26.5 

Weslmnrelnnd   County 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  No.  6  f  Bit.  coal,  Pittsburgh  bed Soft  porous  coke 25.8 

Mine  near  Greensburg \  Roof  coal  and  shale  Pittsburgh  bed Tendency  to  coke 12.8 

Results  Obtained  in  Large  Vertical  Retort 


Beaver  County,  Pennsjhania 

Wister  Coal  Corporations  Mine 
at  Cannelton 


(Jal 

9  4 
10  3 
113 
15  4 
10  0 


10  8 
118 

5  7 
19 


Tb. 

30 
51 
57 
91 

63 


SO4, 
I  h 

5  03 
5  87 
6.08 
3  55 
6.32 


Cu.Kt. 
Total    0  Deg  C. 
.N .  %     760  fiUTi 


34 
64 

44 
63 


5  20 
6.36 


59 

44 


1.38 

i'57 
1  42 
0  79 


I  47 
0  37 

0  98 
0  83 


2.958 
2,272 
3.777 
2.739 
2.177 


2,928 
2.933 

2,458 
688 


8  7       2  42       9.39       1.09      4.922 


9  9       2  24       8.68       1.18      3.288 


Cannel  coal . 


Hard  fairly  dense,  dark 
grey  coke  with  sub-me- 
tallic lustre I 

Cannel  shale  above  cannel  coal \      pearance. .°  *°*.*.  !^.  *f!^  i  1 4 


toidue 
in 
lb 

1.538 

1.661 
!.49l 
1.481 
1.648 


1.495 
1.537 

1.883 
1.889 

1,727 
1.865 


8  1 

8  5 

12.0 

7.1 

1  39 
1.16 

2  46 

2.  16 

5  38 

4  49 
9  53 

8.39 

1.21 

0  73 

1  35 
0  73 

3,703 
5.792 
3,849 
4.778 

1.667 
1.647 
1.720 
1,676 

12  2 
10  1 

2  37 
1  77 

9.  17 
6.86 

0  73 
6  86 

2.493 
2,214 

1.768 
1,759 

11.0 

1  48 

5  74 

0.33 

1.287 

1,800 

24  4 
16  9 
5.9 
14.1 
15.2 

1.39 
1.44 

0  70 

1  15 
1.67 

5.40 
5.59 
2  70 
4.46 
6.48 

1  55 
1.33 
0  60 
0  45 
0.82 

1,947 
2.074 
1.778 
1.230 
2,709 

1.408 
I.38I 
1.686 
1,705 
1,631 

25  0 

2  68 

10.41 

1  48 

4,320 

1,391 

12  8 
12  5 

1  63 
1.20 

6.32 
4.66 

0  44 
0  32 

1.816 
1,157 

1.664 
1,731 

17  7 

1.99 

7.73 

1  41 

3,737 

1.363 

23.8 
10.9 

2.39 
1.86 

9.26 
7  21 

1  60 
0  77 

4,078 
2.140 

1,450 
1,664 

46.0 

117 

4  01 

15  56 

1.27 

5.306 

1.278 

44.5 

13.0 

5.84 

22  66 

1  55 

5.719 

1.280 

31.7 

12.6 

4.15 

16.10 

0  77 

3.302 

1.477 

14.6 

10.6 

1.08 

4  19 

0.45 

2.248 

1.615 

Determining  Ash  Content  in  Coal  for  Given 
Fixed-Carbon  Percentage  in  Coke 

By  E.  S.  Ward 

Sablnas,  Coahuila.  Mexico 

AT  CLOETE;  Coahuila,  Mexico,  the  coal  bed  belongs 
.  to  the  upper  Cretaceous  series.  It  is  situated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Sabinas  coal  basin.  The  mines 
are  on  a  branch  of  the  Mexican  International  R.R.  about 
six  miles  west  of  Sabinas  Station  and  seventy-two  miles 
south  of  the  United  States  border. 

In  Fig.  1  may  be  found  a  composite  section  of  the 
bed  made  from  a  series  of  measurements  taken  through- 
out the  mines.  Five  consistent  partings  were  encoun- 
tered made  up  generally  of  a  high-ash  dark  bituminous 
shale.  The  coal  between  the  partings  contained  about 
11  per  cent  of  sinks  in  a  solution  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.4.  The  partings  made  up  more  than  21 
per  cent  of  the  bed  by  weight. 

The  entire  bed  carried  about  26  per  cent  of  ash,  ac- 
cording to  the  studies  made  from  the  composite  section. 
An  earlier  report  made  by  Roberts  &  Schaefer  from  the 
quartering  down  of  twenty  mine  cars  containing  run 
of  mine  gave  a  total  ash  content  of  approximately  30 
per  cent,  but  the  workings  at  the  time  of  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  report  were  considerably  thinner  than  at 
present. 

In  reporting  upon  the  preparation  of  this  coal  for 
coking  it  was  noticed  from  the  analyses  that  the  vola- 
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FIG.   1.      SECTIOX   OF   SEAM   AND   GFv.\PH   CORRELATINQ 
ASH   AND   VOLATILE   MATTER 
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•N«w    Coking    Formulae  o\r\cA    Relation     exis+ing    between 
Avsh   oinc<     Cowl    choirged   to  Ovens    oino(  -Fixed    Cc)rh>on    in 

Col<e     Producec) 


3(= 

■re  = 


=   Per  Cent  Yield  o-F  Coke 
"     fish  in  Coal 
"      Volatile  in  Coal 
"     ffsh  in  Coke 
"     Volaiilz  in  Co  Ice 
"     Fix  e  d  Carbon  in  Coke 
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The  fixed  Carbon  values        This  theoretical 
plotted  are  from  fhe              Curvz  serves  as   an 
Assay  Office  Reports  of        index  of  the  quality 
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Per  Cent,  of   Asin  in  Coal    Chargect  to  Ovens 

CURVE   SHOWING   FIXED  CARBON    IM   COKE    OF  27o 
VOLATILE     FROM    EQUATIONS  3  AND  4 

Fixed  Carbon   in  Coke    Shipped    Free  ot  Breeze  and 
Ashes  ond  Ash  in  Washed  Coal  Charged  to  Bee- 
Hive  Ovens. -Cid.  Combustibles  °Agujita''S.A. 
Agujita,  Coahj  Mexico. 


Average 
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\n^ 
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ASH 

IN 
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F.C. 

IN 

COKE 

So 

1920 
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IN 
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July 

13.40 

80.37 
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Jan. 

14.0& 

79.67 
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Aug. 

14.03 
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Feb. 
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Sept. 
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13.55 
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Vol.          2.01 
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13. GO 
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7852 

Ash        18.25 
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Dec.< 

13.74 

79.97 
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June 

13.74 

79.93 

Colculcited 

AssCTv    of 

Coke 

hj  Equo-fionsSoiW 

F.C.  79.75 

Vol.  2.01 

Ash  18.24 


FIG.   2.      EQUATIONS  FOR  DEDUCING  ALI.OWABLE  >^SH 
PERCENTAGE    WITH   GRAPH   CORRELATING   ASH 
IN    COAL   WITH   FIXED    CARBON   IN    COKE 

tile  content  decreased  uniformly  as  the  ash  content  in- 
creased. This  relationship  between  ash  and  volatile 
was  plotted  and  a  formula  expressing  the  relation  was 
evolved  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  development  of  special  algebraic 
coking  formula?,  utilizing  the  formula  of  Fig,  1  to  obtain 
equation  3,  permitting  a  theoretical  curve  to  be  drawn 
showing  the  relation  existing  between  the  ash  in  the 
coal  and  the  fixed  carbon  in  the  resulting  coke.  This 
theoretical  curve  was  dravn  as  on  Fig.  2  for  a  coke 
of  2  per  cent  volatile  so  as  to  make  possible  a  study 
of  a  coke  containing  that  average  of  volatile  constituent, 
such  as  was  being  produced  at  the  neighboring  coke 
plant  of  the  American  Metal  Co. 

This  study  is  shown  by  the  plottings  of  Fig.  2,  which 
indicate  thiit  the  coke  being  shipped,  free  of  breeze  and 
ashes,  agrees  in  fixed  carbon  content  almost  precisely 
with  the  theoretical  values,  l^he  plotted  theoretical 
curve  thus  becomes  a  true  index  of  the  quality  of  com- 
mercial coke  to  be  expected  from  a  coal  carrying  a 
known  percentage  of  ash. 

The  curve  shows  that  it  will  be  nece.'^saiy  to  reduce 
the  ash  content  in  the  Cloete  run-of-mine  coal  to  about 
\^X^  I>er  cent  in  order  to  insure  obtaining  an  80  per 
cent  fixed  carbon  coke,  which  is  the  contract  base  for 
the  district.  The  algebraic  coking  equations  can  be 
applied  to  any  coal  and  nrobably  will  be  especially  useful 
when  the  relation  between  the  volatile  and  ash  in  the 
raw  material  can  be  determined. 

1  am  indebted  to  M.  R.  Tennant.  formerly  washery 
superintendent  at  the  Agujita  plant  of  the  American 
Metal  Co.,  for  the  idea  of  evolving  these  algebraic  cok- 
ing formulae. 


G.  S.  Brackett  Is  New  Vice-President  of 
No.  W.  Va.  Operators  Association 

GEORGE  S.  BRACKETT,  of  Fairmont,  is  the  new 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Operators  Association,  succeeding  George  T.  Bell.  He  is 
widely  known  in  northern  West  Virginia,  having  been  active 
with  C.  D.  Robinson  and  his  associates  and  with  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Brackett  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration 
has  divided  the  twelve  and  a  half  counties  in  northern  West 
Virginia  into  divisions  for  which  he  has  completed  arrange- 
ments to  procure  daily  reports  of  loadings  and  distribution. 


GEORGE    S.   BRACKETT 

Mr.  Brackett  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University 
in  1897  and  for  nine  years  was  in  independent  engineering 
practice  covering  bituminous  coal  mines  and  equipment  in 
western  Maryland,  central  Pennsylvania,  Upper  Potomac, 
Preston  County,  the  Fairmont  region  and  eastern  Virginia. 
Following  this  for  five  years  he  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
largest  coal-producing  mines  in  the  Fairmont  region.  For 
nine  years  he  was  general  superintendent  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pittsvoin  Coal  Co.  until  its  purchase  by  the 
Robinson  interests  in  the  fall  of  1920. 


Would  Form  a  West  Virginia  Miner's  Union 

DESIRING  to  free  themselves  of  their  relations  with 
the  mine  workers  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  cer- 
tain employees  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia,  led  by 
Albert  T.  Manka.  president  of  the  Polish  Society  in  West 
Virginia,  are  discussing  the  formation  of  a  new  and  separ- 
ate organization.  Manka  was  formerly  an  international 
organizer  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  C.  F. 
Keeney  and  Fred  Mooney,  president  and  secretary  respec- 
tively of  District  17.  United  Mine  Workers,  deny  that  any 
separatist  sentiment  exists  in  West  Virginia  and  declare 
that  Manka  is  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  present  union. 


Senator  Phipps.  of  Colorado,  has  pi-esented  to  the 
Senate  petitions  against  the  Caldei  coal  regulation  bill  from 
the  following  Colorado  interests:  Denver  Civic  and  Com- 
mercial Association;  William  E.  Russell  Coal  Co.,  and 
Canon  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  Denver;  Pueblo  Retail  Coal 
Dealers  Bureau;  Govcreau  Coal  Co..  Rocky  Ford;  Colorado 
Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association,  Denver,  and  F.  R.  Wood, 
Trinidad. 
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Mining  Engineers  Hold  Their  Annual  New  York  Session 

Coal  Men.  Declare  Alaska  Coal  Fields  Greatly  Overrated — 
Allen  Lays  at  Rest  Doubts  as  to  Whether  Skip  Hoisting 
Can  Be  Conducted  Without  Undue  Degradation  —  Reger 
Shows  That  High-Volatile  Coal  Occurs  in  General  in  Oil  Zones 


^BOUT  eight  hundred  persons  attended  the  New  York 
/A  sessions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
■^  •*■  Metallurgical  Engineers  held  Feb.  14  to  17  in  the  En- 
gineering Societies  Building,  New  York  City.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  metal  mining,  non-ferrous  metallurgy 
and  non-metallic  minerals,  the  only  papers  of  interest  to 
mining  engineers  being  one  by  H.  W.  Seamon  in  the  min- 
ing and  milling  section  on  the  "Relation  of  Air  Pressure  to 
Drilling  Speed  of  Hammer  Drills." 

In  view  of  the  growing  use  of  these  drills  in  roof,  floor 
and  coal  the  subject  is  of  increasing  interest.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  no  less  than  1,500  tests  made  by  the  United 
Verde  Copper  Co.  Factors  of  desirability  were  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  costs  of  drilling,  of  power  and  of  main- 
tenance per  foot  of  hole  to  obtain  the  real  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  drill,  and  taking  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  thus 
obtained  as  the  factor  desired. 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  drills  above  90  lb.  of  pressure, 
that  the  distance  drilled  per  air  indicated  horsepower  is 
greatest  for  the  jackhamer  type  at  90  lb.,  and  increases  at 
a  slow  rate  for  other  machines  at  the  higher  pressures,  that 
the  average  thermal  efficiency  is  greatest  at  about  95  lb., 
that  the  factor  of  desirability,  while  increasing  with 
the  pressure,  shows  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of  increase 
for  pressures  above  100  lb. 

The  author  adds  that  as  the  average  drill  is  made  to  be 
used  at  a  pressure  of  80  lb.  or  less,  the  user  of  pressures 
much  exceeding  this  will  invalidate  the  present  replace- 
ment agreements  with  the  manufacturers,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  upkeep  cost,  that  increased  breakage  at  the  higher 
pressures  with  consequent  greater  loss  of  time  of  the  drill 
runner  in  changing  or  repairing  the  machine  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  factor  of  desirability  and  that  the  increased 
breakage  of  drill  steel  would  tend  to  limit  the  pressure  that 
could  be  economically  used,  although  sufficient  data  have 
not  been  obtained  whereby  the  maximum  can  be  detei*mined. 
For  the  United  Verde  works  95  lb.  at  the  drill  appeared 
to  the  author  of  the  paper  to  be  the  most  economical  pres- 
sure. 

Time  Upsets  Simple  Systems  of  Depletion 

John  W.  Roberts,  a  certified  public  accountant  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Time  Factor  in 
Depletion  of  Mines."  He  showed  that  where  a  body  of 
1,000,000  tons  of  mineral  was  bought  for  $100,000  (which  is 
the  physical  equivalent  of  a  cost  of  10c.  a  ton),  with  the 
prospect  that  it  would  be  exhausted  in  a  term  of  fifty  years, 
the  value  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  lOc,  but  what 
was  to  be  mined  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  year  would  be 
■worth  31.72c.  and  what  was  mined  in  the  fiftieth  year  would 
have  a  present  value  of  1.725c.  per  ton. 

These  are  the  relative  values  when  the  rate  of  interest  is 
figured  at  6  per  cent.  Figured  at  8  per  cent  the  mineral 
now  mined  and  that  to  be  extracted  in  the  fiftieth  year 
would  be  worth  40.87c.  and  0.871c.  per  ton  respectively. 
There  can  be  little  comparison  in  value  between  the  mineral 
extracted  in  1921  and  that  which  we  can  hope  to  mine  only 
in  1971. 

Mr.  Roberts  contended  that  the  depletion  of  value  should 
be  calculated  with  these  facts  in  view,  that  it  was  not  just 
to  deduct  10c.  per  ton  in  the  instance  cited  but  rather  31c. 
or  41c.,  and  this  wholly  apart  from  the  consideration  that 
greater  depth,  greater  distance  or  great  difficulty  might 
make  the  mining  of  the  more  distant  mineral  unduly 
expensive  unless  a  development  of  mining  methods  offset 
this  consideration. 

^r*  Roberts  declared  that  should  a  man  purchase  a  load 
of  hides  of  many  grades  and  select  the  poor  hides  and  sell 


them  at  the  average  figures,  reserving  the  better  hides  lor 
later  sale,  meantime  valuing  the  better  hides  at  the  average 
value,  the  Treasury  Department  would  declare  that  he  had 
made  an  erroneous  return  and  compel  him  to  put  a  higher 
valuation  on  the  select  hides. 

So  the  mineral  mined  today  has  a  greater  value  than  the 
mineral  which  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  for  future  extrac- 
tion. The  first  is  being  mined  now  and  in  a  depletion  esti- 
mate should  be  evaluated  at  the  higher  figure. 

In  the  evening  of  the  Monday  session  a  smoker  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  with  E.  P.  Mathewson  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  members  and  gutsts  were  entertained 
entirely  by  professional  talent  and  not,  as  is  usual,  by  stunts 
prepared  by  the  members  of  the  institute.  The  affair, 
therefore,  had  no  mining  color,  and  it  did  not  afford  an 
opportunity  for  friends  to  greet  one  another,  taking  place  as 
it  did  in  a  room  with  serried  immovable  seats.  Magic  and 
music,  comic  boxing  and  a  "movie"  of  the  Dempsey-Brennan 
fight  were  the  principal  numbers.  From  all  sides  came 
expressions  of  regret  that  the  affair  was  not  more  dignified 
and  more  befitting  an  assembly  of  engineers. 

Edwin  Ludlow  Is  Chosen  New  President 
Early  Tuesday  morning  the  annual  meeting  of  the  insti- 
tute was  held.  Herbert  Hoover  made  a  brief  report  of  the 
activities  during  the  past  year.  Bradley  Stoughton,  as  sec- 
retary, also  made  his  report  as  did  also  the  membership, 
library  and  auditing  committees.  The  tellers  announced  that 
the  slate  of  officers  for  1921  was  elected  without  exception. 
The  official  heads  for  the  present  year  will  therefore  be; 
President,  Edwin  Ludlow;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  L.  Degoyler 
and  Albert  Burch.  Serving  with  these  three  as  directors 
will  be  R.  V.  Norris,  W.  G.  Mather,  George  Otis  Smith,  W. 
E.  Wrather  and  J.  C.  Greenway.  Announcement  was  made 
that  Walter  Lewisohn  had  offered  a  $1,00U  prize  for  the  best 
paper  by  a  member  of  the  institute  on  the  uses  of  platinum. 
Following  the  business  meeting  the  principal  technical 
session  was  addressed  by  George  S.  Rice  and  ex-president 
H.  V.  Winchell.  Mr,  Rice's  talk  was  on  "The  Rehabilitation 
of  Devastated  French  Coal  Mines."  In  summarizing  France's 
condition  Mr.  Rice  said  that  of  sixty  million  tons  yearly  con- 
sumed in  that  republic  before  the  war  forty  million  tons 
were  produced  in  France,  and  the  rest  was  imported.  Of  the 
forty  millions,  twenty-eight  millions  were  produced  in 
northern  France,  twenty  millions  of  this  production  were 
destroyed  by  German  and  allied  gunfire  and  military  oper- 
ations and  by  the  wanton  destruction  perpetrated  by  the 
Germans  when  shortly  before  the  armistice  they  decided  to 
evacuate  the  coal  region. 

French  Colueries  Use  Vacuum  Dust  Hoods 
Mr.  Rice  showed  with  what  scrupulosity  all  the  dust  made 
in  the  screen  house  is  gathered  by  vacuum  hoods.  This  is 
done  largely  to  prevent  the  fine  dust  from  being  dra^\-n  into 
the  shaft,  from  which  the  screen  house  is  further  separated 
by  a  large  interval.  The  photograph  he  exhibited  showed 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  dust  throughout  the  building. 
He  also  noted  the  fact  that  French  mines  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  storing  coal  at  the  plant.  He  showed  several 
cross-sections  of  the  French  fields,  explaining  that  the 
measures  had  been  so  violently  distorted  that  they  were 
encountered  in  the  reverse  order  from  that  in  which  they 
would  have  been  found  had  they  been  noted  before  the 
folding  took  place. 

Mr.  Rice  laid  much  stress  on  the  development  of  cementa- 
tion in  France.  The  French  art  of  cementing  against  water 
is  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
Here  the  work  is  limited  to  the  plugging  of  water-bearing 
fissures  during  shaft  sinking.  In  France  the  site  of  the 
shaft  is  rendered  impervious  to  water  by  the   passing  of 
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cement  under  intense  pressure  down  boreholes  from  the  sur- 
face. Where  the  rock  resists  penetration  by  the  cement, 
chemical  lubricants  are  used,  by  which  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come. The  Germans  found  unusual  difficulties  in  breaking 
through  the  water  seals  in  those  shafts  which  had  been  sunk 
by  the  cementation  process. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  Mr.  Winchell's  paper  on 
"the  Geology  of  Pachuca  and  El  Oro."  It  was  too  closely 
detailed  to  be  of  real  value  to  an  audience  not  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  deposits  described.  Moreover,  it  seriously 
needed  illustration  by  drawings  to  make  matters  plain.  The 
conclusions  he  presented  were,  however,  well  worth  while, 
and  the  address  was  delivered  with  all  Mr.  Winchell's 
notable  powers  of  expression.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  paper 
of  this  type  is  given  unlimited  time  at  a  general  session, 
whereas  a  number  of  articles  of  immensely  broader  appeal, 
even  in  a  special  session,  are  drastically  cut  short  by  the 
ten-minute  rule. 

Alaska  Coal  Beds  Vastly  Overrated 

One  of  the  afternoon  sessions  was  devoted  to  coal.  It 
opened  with  an  address  written  by  George  Watkin  Evans. 
This  was  not  read  at  length  but  briefed  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Hol- 
brook.  Mr.  Evans  disclosed  in  his  paper  that  the  wonderful 
deposits  of  Alaska  are  greatly  overrated.  The  better  coals 
cannot  be  depended  upon  and  are  not  likely  to  make  anyone 
unduly  rich. 

Philip  N.  Moore  said  that  he  visited  the  mines  of  the 
Alaska  Engineering  Commission  in  the  Matanuska  field  and 
he  noted  that  every  little  while  a  volcanic  dike  would  cut 
through  or  appear  to  cut  through  the  seam,  and  when  the 
tunnel  would  be  driven  through  the  dike  there  might  be 
on  the  other  side  no  coal  or  another  seam  altogether.  Thirty 
or  forty  men  were  getting  out  in  aggregate  about  125  tons 
a  week.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  men  were  engaged 
in  prospecting  and  not  in  coal  production.  One  seam  was 
said  to  measure  12  ft.  in  thickness;  really  it  was  only  4  ft. 
thick.  It  had  been  folded  on  itself  twice  and  so  measured 
three  times  4  ft.  Mr.  Moore  said  that  the  Matanuska  field 
was  a  shining  example  of  what  could  be  done  by  the 
"propaganda  of  faddists." 

H.  H.  Stock  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morris 
had  reported  to  much  the  same  effect  in  Mines  and  Minerals 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  George  S.  Rice  said  that  the 
Chickaloon  field  had  been  opened  first,  as  at  this  point  the 
coal  was  found  to  be  of  high  rank,  but  it  was  so  troubled 
that  it  was  decided  to  open  at  Eska  Creek,  where  the  coal 
was  more  regular  but  where  accordingly  there  had  been  less 
metamorphism  and  the  coal  was  consequently  of  lower  rank. 
About  4,000  tons  was  mined  a  month,  and  a  pile  of  30,000 
or  40,000  tons  of  coal  was  accumulated.  The  Eska  coal  had 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  ash  and  was  a  high-volatile  fuel,  but  it 
was  thought  better  to  mine  it  and  to  leave  in  the  ground  the 
higher-grade  Chickaloon  coal  with  the  multiplicity  of  diffi- 
culties involved  in  its  extraction. 

That  Forty-Foot  Seam  Had  a  Short  Career 

The  mine  on  the  celebrated  Cunningham  claim,  so  prom- 
inent in  the  Ballinger  controversy,  located  in  the   Bering 

5riv;n   in   .on"  .f  .?'  "^  '"^^-     ^^^^'  ^^'  """«   ^ad   been 
driven  m  300  ft.  the  coal  was  lost  and  was  never  found 

coals      VrnZrri,-\.T''^  '"  ^^"^  ^'^  ^^^^^  «^'  Pocahontas 
coals.     From   Chickaloon  1,000   tons  was  at  much   trouble 
and  expense  brought  out  on  a  sled  and  used  by  the  navy 
It  was  bettor  than  the  avora.^^e  run  of  navy  coal  because  It 
was  hand-picked.     In  Mr.  Rico's  belief  the  Chickaloon  coa 
should  be  dovoloped  for  navy  use.     Wc  need  a  supply  of 
high-grade  coal  on  the  Pacific  in  case  of  war,  but  no  prWaJe 
concern  could  afford  to  undertake  the  risk,  and  the  develop- 
niont  of  the  conl  cannot  bo  taken  up  as  a  separate  venture 
A  momberthon  declared  that  he  had  visited  evevv  fie  dTn 
Alaska  and  found  they  all  fell  in  one  of  three  categories 
Coal  abundant   but  no  gocnl;  good  coal  so  badly  fauUeTi; 
cant  bo  nunod:  and  good  coal  so  located  tha     it  can't  be 
shipped     Ho  regarded  Alaska  as  being  not  as  far  advanced 
as  twenty  years  ago.  «uvancea 

The  paper  by  I-.  D    Tracy,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  "The  Mine 
Water  Noutralizing  Plant  at  Calumet  Mine"  was  tln^    n,-!" 
sented.     It  has  boon  already  printed  in  Coal  Age     An'eZtr 


in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  said  that  the  water  had  not 
been  so  far  neutralized  that  it  could  be  fed  to  the  boilers  as 
a  steady  diet.  It  had  been  used  for  washing  purposes  and 
had  served  for  use  in  the  boilers  when  other  water  was 
lacking. 

Water  Hoists  Are  Being  Replaced  by  Pumps 

Howard  N.  Eavenson  then  delivered  his  paper  on  "Run-off 
and  Mine  Drainage,"  which  was  followed  by  a  written  com- 
ment contributed  by  J.  R.  Campbell,  who  said  that  from 
four  to  seven  tons  of  water  entered  the  mine  for  every  ton 
of  coal  mined.  Another  member  put  the  mine  water  in  the 
Punxsutawney  district  at  eleven  tons  for  every  ton  mined. 
J.  D.  Warriner  said  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
was  abandoning  water  hoists  and  replacing  them  by  pumps. 
Most  of  the  water  came  in  from  the  outcrops,  and  in  steeply 
pitching  beds  the  amount  of  water  to  be  handled  depended 
not  so  much  on  the  acreage  mined  as  upon  the  condition  of 
the  outcrops  and  the  readiness  with  which  water  was 
directed  to  these  means  of  access  to  the  workings. 

R.  V.  Norris,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said  that  in  the 
shallower  and  more  level  mines  of  the  anthracite  region 
water  most  abounded  under  the  small  streams  where  the 
operators  ventured  to  withdraw  the  supporting  pillars.  It 
was  always  drier  under  the  rivers,  for  there  the  removing 
of  pillars  could  not  be  so  much  as  considered. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  J.  R.  Campbell,  forming  part  of 
his  written  comment,  Mr.  Eavenson  said  that  in  the  effluent 
of  the  Gary  mines  there  were  three  grains  of  acid  per  thou- 
sand gallons  with  normal  run-off.  At  times  of  freshets 
there  was  no  acidity.  It  was  said  that  the  mine  waters 
became  increasingly  acidulous  with  the  advance  of  time. 

Mr.  Strange  declared  that  it  was  possible  by  flushing  sand 
into  breaches  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the 
mine. 

Does  Skip  Hoisting  Break  the  Coal? 

Andrews  Allen  then  presented  the  paper  written  by  him- 
self and  John  A.  Garcia  on  "Skip  Hoisting  for  Coal  Mines." 
He  could  offer  no  unquestionable  proof  that  coal  was  not 
broken  in  hoisting  by  skips,  but  the  evidence  is  strongly 
favorable  to  that  belief.  At  a  mine  using  a  cage  hoist  9.3 
per  cent  of  the  product  was  6-in.  lump.  At  one  using  a 
10-ton  skip  10.5  per  cent  was  of  this  large  size  for  the  period 
between  Jan.  1  and  Oct.  30.  In  fact  in  October  it  rose  to 
12.7  per  cent. 

The  results  as  regards  2-in.  material  show  also  the  supe- 
riority of  the  material  hoisted  in  skips.  Until  we  have 
details  of  the  size  of  the  coal  produced  with  cage  and  skip 
hoists  from  the  same  mine  using  the  same  screens  and 
making  identical  product  and  at  a  silimar  period  of  develop- 
ment, full  conviction  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  skip  system 
will  not  be  felt.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
10-ton  skip  mine  for  which  the  paper  gives  the  results 
obtained  is  Kathleen,  which  mine,  being  new,  must  be  doing 
much  development  work,  and  yet  its  showing  is  the  better 
of  the  two. 

George  S.  Rice  said  that  in  1893  he  had  inspected  a  plant 
erected  by  Richard  Ramsey  which  had  a  skip  hoist.  Later 
one  was  erected  in  Alabama  for  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron 
&  R.R.  Co.  In  Europe,  where  there  are  various  kinds  of 
coal,  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  in  some  fields  in  the  different 
seams  mined,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  introduce  skip 
hoisting.  T.  M.  Chance  later  in  the  meeting  showed  methods 
of  installing  chutes  which  would  permit  of  the  loading  of 
coal  at  the  different  landings. 

Cage  Hoist  Spills  Coal  to  Landing  and  Sump 

Howard  N.  Eavenson  said  he  had  investigated  the  hoists 
in  Illinois  and  found  that  where  a  big  tonnage  was  being 
raised  by  a  cage  hoist  the  mine  force  was  kept  under  con- 
tinuous tension  in  its  effort  to  m.aintain  the  steady  output 
of  coal.  There  were  thirteen  men  at  the  bottom  on  the  day 
of  his  visit.  At  a  skip  hoist  the  men  seemed  to  be  handling 
the  coal  in  a  dilatory  manner,  their  efforts  being  .so  much 
more  fruitful  of  result.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  2  per  cent  less  small-size  coal  witii  skip  hoisting  than 
there  was  when  hoisting  was  done  in  cars. 

At  the  cage  hoist  eight  tons  per  day  were  dropped  on  the 
ground  landing  and  twenty  or  thirty  tons  in  the  same  neriod 
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of  time  went  down  the  shaft  and  landed  at  the  bottom;  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  arrangements  were  made  so  that  a  car 
could  be  lowered  into  the  bottom  for  the  loading  out  of  the 
fallen  coal.  E.  A.  Holbrook  said  that  the  Dominion  Coal  Co. 
in  1902  decided  to  lower  its  shaft  to  a  depth  of  960  ft.  and  it 
installed  two  9-  or  10-ton  skips,  which  were  able  to  handle 
4,000  tons  a  day. 

The  symposium  on  pillar  drawing  was  somewhat 
shortened  because  most  of  the  papers  prepared  were  held  up 
for  the  Wilkes-Bari-e  meeting.  The  two  presented  were 
^'Coal  Pillar  Drawing  Methods  in  Europe,"  by  George  S. 
Rice,  and  "Pillar  Drawing  in  Thick  Coal  Seams,"  by  George 
B.  Pryde  and  R.  A.  Magraw.  Neither  of  these  papers  was 
discussed.  The  report  and  suggestions  of  the  committee  on 
"A  Standard  System  of  Accounting  and  Analysis  of  Cost  of 
Production"  by  the  National  Coal  Association  also  was 
passed  by,  being  neither  briefed  nor  made  the  subject  of 
discussion.  It  was  unfortunate  that  neither  Mr.  Pryde  nor 
Mr.  Magraw  had  made  provision  for  an  alternate  to  make  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  contents  of  their  paper,  which  con- 
sequently was  only  read  by  title. 

In  the  evening  an  entertainment  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  amusement 
was  furnished  by  two  excellent  entertainers.  This  program 
was  followed  by  dancing. 

On  Wednesday  morning  welfare  films  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  were  shown;  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Sec- 
tion held  a  meeting,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section's  subcommittees,  T.  T.  Reed  presiding, 
were  presented  and  a  session  was  held  on  "The  Breakage 
and  Heat  Treatment  of  Drill  Steel,"  at  which  Benjamin  F. 
Tillson  presided. 

Look  for  Oil  Where  Fat  Coal  Is  Found 

At  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  session  the  only  paper  of  dii*ect 
interest  to  coal  men  was  that  by  David  B.  Reger,  State 
Geologist  of  West  Virginia,  entitled  "Carbon  Ratios  of  Coals 
in  the  West  Virginia  Oil  Fields."  Mr.  Reger  noted,  as  has 
David  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  George 
H.  Ashley,  State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  that  in  coal 
fields  oil  occurs  only  where  the  coal  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  volatile  matter.  It  is  believed  that  the  same  causes 
which  have  devolatilized  the  coal  and  oil  shales  have  also 
removed  oil  such  as  is  now  found  in  pools. 

With  Mr.  Reger's  contribution  was  a  map  of  West  Virginia 
showing  lines  which  are  termed  iso-carbs.  They  show  in 
this  instance  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  "pure  coal"  of  the 
lowest  measures  in  the  region  through  which  they  pass.  On 
this  map  are  delineated  the  oil  fields  of  the  state.  It  is 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  where  the  percentage  of  carbon 
is  high,  oil  is  invariably  absent,  or  at  least  has  not  been 
discovered.  Where  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  low,  oil  is 
apt  to  be  found  if  other  conditions  favor  its  segregation 
into  pools. 

Valuable  Discussion  Regarding  Drill  Steel 

No  discussion  seemed  more  animated  than  that  regarding 
the  breakage  and  heat  treatment  of  drill  steel,  for  which 
two  sessions  were  held.  The  questions  were  taken  up  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  Study  of  drill  steels  which  giv 
the  greatest  service  before  breakage;  (2)  maximum  service 
that  may  be  expected;  (3)  mechanics  of  failure;  (4)  develop- 
ment of  machines  for  accelerated  tests  of  drills;  (5)  corre- 
lation of  field  tests  with  accelerated  tests  in  the  laboratory 
and  (6)  reclamation  of  depreciated  drill  steels. 

Charles  M.  Brown,  vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Steel  Co., 
said  that  cruciform  steels  were  being  displaced,  some  com- 
panies substituting  the  quarter  octagon  section.  The  cruci- 
form shapes  have  comparatively  little  steel  in  the  striking 
bit  and,  moreover,  are  much  injured  in  the  process  of 
forging. 

Van  H.  Manning,  research  director  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  offered  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
directors  of  the  institute  to  engage  with  several  other  organ- 
izations named  in  a  research  into  drill  steel.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  afternoon  moving  pictures 
on  the  mining  of  asbestos  and  of  sulphur  and  on  the  making 
of  steel  were  shown  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Another  session  was  held, by  the  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 


tion, at  which  Dr.  A.  J.  Lanza,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Bareaa 
of  Mines  and  now  medical  director  of  the  Hydraolic  St«el 
Co.,  read  the  first  paper.  In  hia  address  Dr.  Lanza  urged 
the  industrial  physician  at  mines  to  go  underground,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  condition.s  under  which  the  mine 
workers  labored,  so  as  to  know  the  clas.s  of  medical  hazards 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Otherwise  he  will  be  debarred 
from  adequately  taking  part  in  preventive  medical  work. 
The  importance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  aboj*  *-  r 
times  as  much  time  is  lost  from  illness  as  from  ac 
The  industrial  physician  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
superintendent,  manager,  foreman,  employment  director, 
safety  man  and  other  mine  officials. 

Dr.  Lanza  said  "It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  physical 
examination  to  bar  the  abnormal  man  from  work.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  industry  to  take  the  stand  that  only  those 
can  work  who  are  able  to  pass  a  fairly  rigid  physical 
examination.  Neither  industry  nor  society  in  general  could 
begin  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems  involved  were  such 
a  state  of  affairs  to  become  existent.  But  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  work  at  a  specific 
occupation  where,  as  a  result  of  his  physical  condition,  he 
might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  himself,  his  employers  or  his 
fellow  employees. 

Certain  classes  of  employees,  such  as  hoisting  engi- 
neers, cage  tenders,  rescue  men,  fire  crews,  shotfirers  and 
men  working  on  underground  haulage  systems,  should  be 
examined  not  only  when  hired  but  at  stated  periods  also. 
For  many  purposes  a  skilled  and  rapid  inspection  will 
suffice.  To  be  successful  in  its  operation,  the  establishment 
of  such  an  inspection  presupposes  that  the  mine  doctor  has 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of 
the  jobs  in  the  mine." 

Dr.  Lanza  declared  that  "miners'  nystagmus  and  the 
affections  known  as  'beat  hand,'  'beat  knee,'  etc.,  which 
figure  in  English  mining  literature  are  apparently  unknown 
in  our  mines.  The  most  widely  spread  specific  disease  is 
miners'  phthisis,  or  miners'  consumption,  which  is  limited 
to  hard-rock  metal  mines." 

HOSPITALITIS   AND   ITS    SUCCESSFUL   CURE 

In  discussing  this  paper  Robert  Linton,  the  chairman, 
said  that  on  leaving  the  hospital  men  were  apt  to  have  what 
was  often  called  "hospitalitis,"  which  caused  them  to  shirk 
work.  Lately  a  more  kindly  attitude  has  been  taken  toward 
such  men  than  at  first.  They  are  now  believed  not  to  be 
lazy  but  weak  and  lacking  .a  confidence.  In  consequence 
men  just  released  from  the  hospital  are  given  light  work 
until  strength  and  confidence  are  restored.  They  seem  more 
anxious  to  do  work  that  lies  within  their  powers,  and  -with 
the  progress  of  time  will  undertake  with  efficiency  work 
such  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  performing. 

Parke  Channing  remarked  that  at  the  Miami  Inspection 
Hospital,  rehabilitation  apparatus  had  been  installed,  and 
as  a  result  men  had  been  returned  to  worl:  six  weeks  earlier 
than  had  been  possible  before  they  were  given  the  treatment 
which  the  apparatus  made  possible.  The  chief  surgeon  said 
he  used  to  think  that  CO  per  cent  of  the  men  discharged 
from  the  hospital  were  malingerers.  He  now  believes  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  men  want  to  return  to  work  and  they 
exhibit  that  disposition  by  following  up  the  reconstruction 
work  religiously. 

Alabama  Coal  Strike  OflBciallv  Knded 

AS  THE  result  of  an  order  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
-^^  of  America  the  .\labama  coal  strike  came  to  an  end 
Feb.  22  after  six  montlis  of  disorder.  For  a  long  time  the 
mine  workers  had  been  losing  ground  and  the  waning  de- 
mand for  coal  gradually  destroyed   all  hope  of  a   victory. 

Alabama  national  guardsmen  were  withdrawn  by  order 
of  Governor  Kilby,  in  whose  hands  the  entire  question  had 
been  placed  for  determination.     His  decision  will  be  final. 

On  Feb.  19  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Warrior  River 
in  Jefferson  County,  near  Deltona.  which  furnished  access  to 
the  mines  of  C.  O.  Rogers,  was  I'.ynamited.  isolating  the 
coal  properties.  The  mine  had  been  opeiated  on  the  "open- 
shop"  plan,  and  threats  had  been  received  as  to  what  would 
be  done  if  the  company  continued  to  work  under  those 
conditions. 
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Should  Mine  Foremen  Serve  on 
Examining  Boards? 

A  Properly  Constituted  Mine  Examining  Board  Should  Be 
Representative  of  the  Three  Classes  Concerned;  Namely,  the 
State  Inspection  Department,  Mine  Owners  and  Operators, 
and  the  Mine  Workers  Employed  in  the  Mines,  Which 
Was  the  Evident  Intention  in  the  Framing  of  the  Mine  Law 


WHEN  I  went  before  the  examin- 
ing board  to  take  the  examina- 
tion for  mine  foremanship,  the  board 
consisted  of  the  district  mine  inspector, 
a  mine  superintendent  and  a  practical 
miner.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was 
a  fair  representation  and  one  that  gave 
promise  of  the  just  treatment  of  any 
miner  who  would  come  before  the  board. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  take  the 
examination  before  a  board  of  this 
kind  than  to  run  a  possible  chance  of 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  mine 
foremen  sitting  on  the  board. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  mine  foremen  who  have 
come  into  personal  contact  with  the 
miners  who  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination. In  some  cases,  a  foreman 
will  be  prejudiced  by  reason  of  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  an  appli- 
cant and,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  render  a  just  opinion 
regarding  the  qualifications  and  fitness 
of  the  man  to  fill  the  same  position  that 
he  himself  holds. 

Effect  of  Prejudice  of  Foremen 

Indeed,  the  prejudice  of  a  foreman 
sitting  on  an  examining  board  may  be 
either  for  or  against  an  applicaii.  But, 
in  either  case,  the  result  is  alike  harm- 
ful. While  a  mine  superintendent  or 
operator  may  have  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  coming  before  the 
board,  he  has  not  had  as  close  asso- 
ciation with  these  men  as  the  mine 
foreman  an('  is  better  able  to  give  a 
fair  judgment,  holding  as  he  does  a 
higher  position  than  the  onp  for  which 
the  applicant  is  striving. 

As  at  present  constituted,  a  min-i 
examining  board  represents  the  three 
classes  chiefly  concerned.  The  district 
mine  inspector  represents  the  state  and 
safeguards  its  interest  in  the  work  of 
mining.  The  superintendent  represents 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  mine; 
and  the  practical  miner  sitting  on  the 
board  looks  after  the  interest  of  the 
workers   employed   underground. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  observed 
wit^>  pleasure  the  kind  of  certified  men 
our  examining  hoards  have  been  pro- 
ducing. The  results  show  that  the 
standard  of  competency  has  been  grad- 
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ually  raised  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancement in  coal  mining.  This  is 
gratifying,  as  we  know  that  many  mine 
foremen  neglect  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  Too  often,  they  are  prone  to 
keep  to  the  old  familiar  methods  of 
operating  and  reluctant  to  change  in 
favor  of  a  new  system. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  an  examining  board 
will  frequently  result  from  a  man's 
failure  to  pass  the  examination.  Some- 
time since,  a  friend  of  mine  who  did 
not  succeed  in  passing  the  board,  ex- 
plained that  someone  on  the  board  had 
a  grudge  against  him.  The  following 
year  he  went  before  the  same  board 
and  was  successful.  He  then  stated 
that  his  failure  to  pass  the  examination 
the  previous  year  was  his  own  fault, 
as  he  had  not  secured  the  proper  en- 
dorsement certifying  to  his  experience 
as  a  miner. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  say  that  what 
we  need  most  of  all  in  examining  boards 
is  the  fair,  intelligent  and  practical 
treatment  of  every  applicant.  Preju- 
dice for  or  against  an  applicant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  affect  the  judgment 
of  any  member  of  the  board.  To  my 
mind,  an  operator  or  a  superintendent 
occupies  a  position  where  he  is  gener- 
ally better  able  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  than  would  be  the 
average  mine  foreman. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  Operator. 


Assistant  Foremen  and  Firebosses 

The  safety  of  mine  workers  is  more 
largely  depevdent  on  the  active  co- 
oj)eratiG7i  needed  between  assista7it 
foremen  and  firebosses  than  is  gener- 
ally suspected,  notivithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  mine  foreman  is  the 
one  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  mine  and  the 
men  employed  therein 

FREQUENT  references  have  been 
made  recently,  in  Coal  Age,  re- 
garding the  relative  responsibilities 
of  the  mine  foreman,  assistant  foreman 
and  fireboss,  for  the  safety  of  the  mine 
and  the  men  employed  underground. 
In  this  respect,  while  we  must  not 
forget  the  responsibility  that  rests  on 


the  shoulders  of  the  mine  foreman, 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  much  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  co-operation  that 
exists  between  the  assistant  foreman 
and  the  fireboss. 

Speaking  of  safety  in  the  mine,  my 
thought  is  that  both  the  assistant  fore- 
man and  the  fireboss  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  miners  than  the  most 
active  and  industrious  foreman.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
should  be  held  more  strictly  to  account 
for  safe  conditions  in  the  workings  and 
throughout  the  mine  than  the  foreman 
himself. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  safety,  there  must  be  real  co- 
operation between  these  two  under- 
officials.  When  one  of  them  observes  a 
danger  he  must  not  fail  to  report  it 
to  the  other  and  confer  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  taking  all  needed  precautions 
to  avoid  an  accident. 

Real  Co-operation    Requires   More 
Than  Is  Stated  in  the  Law 

For  instance,  let  us  say  that  a  fire- 
boss, on  discovering  a  danger  when 
making  his  morning  round,  fences  off 
the  place  with  the  proper  danger  board, 
reports  the  same  to  the  mine  foreman 
and  makes  the  proper  entry  in  the  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  We  must  admit 
that  ht  has  done  all  that  the  law  re- 
quires of  him  in  such  a  matter. 

However,  if  there  is  real  co-operation 
between  that  fireboss  and  the  assistant 
foreman,  the  former  will  not  fail  to 
talk  with  Ihe  latter  and  advise  him 
in  rega^'d  to  every  little  detail  that  will 
acquaint  the  assistant  more  thoroughly 
with  the  conditions  found  and  make 
him  better  able  to  deal  intelligentlj'' 
with  the  situation.  In  that  way.  many 
an  accident  will  be  avoided  and  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  misunderstand- 
ing which  is  so  often  claimed. 

Every-  assistant  foreman  should  he 
broadminded  enough  tc  receive  and  act 
upon  the  suggestions  of  a  fireboss  who 
has  discovered  some  danger  that  he 
knows  the  assistant  will  meet  and  re- 
garding which  he  should  be  informed. 
In  other  words,  the^e  two  officials 
should  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men  in  their  charge. 

Occasionally,  one  sees  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  an  official  to  treat  the 
miner  with  less  consideration  than  is 
his  due.  It  is  false  pride  on  the  part 
of  an  official  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  his  miners,  to  con- 
sider himself  as  though  he  was  a  su- 
perior being.  If  an  official  has  such  a 
disposition,  let  him  f  rget  it  and  begin 
at  once  to  treat  the  miner  as  a  "pal." 

Far  better  results  will  be  obtained 
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and  greater  safety  secured  by  confer- 
ring frankly  with  a  miner  regarding  a 
possible  danger  that  may  exist  in  his 
place.  Talk  with  him  about  it  and 
bring  him  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  must  watch  himself  closely  and  use 
every  precaution  for  his  own  safety. 
My  experience  is  that  talking  frankly 
with  a  miner  makes  him  more  careful 
in  the  future. 

It  is  true  there  are  miners  who  are 
indifferent,  and  it  is  necessary  in  that 
case  to  emphasize  an  argument  more 
forcibly.  This  fact  shows,  however,  the 
need  of  understanding  your  men, 
knowing  their  whims  and  habits,  and 
treating  them  accordingly.  Let  me 
suggest,  here,  the  need  of  all  mine 
foremen  encouraging  greater  co-opera- 
tion between  their  assistants  and  fire- 
bosses,  along  the  lines  I  have  men- 
tioned. Observer. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


Observations  and  Conclusions  of  a 
Brother  Fireboss 

Conditions  may  exist  when  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  a  large  abandoned 
section  of  a  mine  open.  Because  of  the 
continued  generation  of  gas  within, 
safety  may  require  it  to  be  sealed. 
The  breathing  of  a  sealed  section  is 
affected  by  changes  in  barometric 
pressure. 

IT  has  been  with  great  interest  that 
I  have  read  the  discussion  relating 
to  the  observed  change  of  breathing  ol 
a  sealed  portion  of  a  mine  at  Bruce- 
ville,  Ind.,  as  more  fully  explained  in 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  27,  p.  186.  The  sug- 
gestion appended  by  the  editor  as  to 
the  possible  causes  of  the  observed 
change  in  the  breathing  of  the  section, 
is  to  my  mind  quite  feasible. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  employed  as  fire- 
boss  in  that  particular  section  to  which 
this  discussion  relates,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  sealed  area  previous 
to  the  erection  of  the  seals,  and  had 
every  opportunity  to  observe  the  be- 
havior of  the  gas  after  the  seals  were 
built,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  resulting  from  my  ob- 
servations. 

Roof  Conditions  Very  Bad 

As  my  brother  fireboss  has  stated, 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  that 
section  were  very  bad.  Shortly  after 
the  section  was  opened  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  avoid  trouble.  For 
a  distance,  both  the  entries  and  the 
rooms  ran  level,  and  the  roof  was  fairly 
good  m  the  first  seven  rooms,  driven 
off  each  entry.  These  rooms  showed 
no  signs  of  caving  for  some  time  after 
they  had  been  driven  their  full  dis- 
tance. 

But  conditions  changed  when  No.  10 
room  was  turned.  The  coal  was  lower 
and  the  entries  started  to  rise,  while 
the  roof  became  very  bad.  Both  the 
rr*"f  ^  ^"d  the  new  rooms  caved  up  to 
the  steel  band,"  and  this  caving  soon 
spread  over  most  of  the  panel.  I  would 
say  the   roof  slate   beneath   the   steel 


band  would  hardly  average  more  than 
three  feet  in  thickness. 

The  fact  that  the  .steel  band  would 
not  break  soon  made  it  evident  that 
trouble  was  in  prospect.  A  creep  de- 
veloped and  an  enormous  pressure  was 
thrown  on  the  room  and  entry  pillars. 
The  weight  even  crossed  the  barrier 
pillar  and  threatened  the  main  haulage 
road.  The  entire  panel  seemed  to  be 
alive  and  generated  large  quantities  of 
gas,  which  came  from  the  steel  band. 
Tons  of  coal  were  crushed  off  the  pil- 
lars and,  finally,  all  hope  of  saving  the 
section  was  abandoned. 

Decided  to  Seal  Off  the  Section 

At  this  point,  it  was  decided  to  seal 
off  the  section.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Richard  Bowen,  who  comments  on  this 
point  in  the  same  issue  and  states, 
page  187,  that  "the  safest  plan  to 
adopt  is  to  ventilate  all  abandoned 
areas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  any  dangerous 
quantity  of  gas  within  them." 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  have 
been  very  dangerous  indeed  to  have 
left  this  section  open,  under  the  con- 
ditions described.  Before  and  during 
the  sealing  of  the  area,  roof  falls  were 
occurring  daily  and  liberating  large 
quantities  of  gas.  After  the  panel  was 
sealed,  this  condition  quieted  down  and 
no  further  trouble  was  noticeable.  To 
have  left  the  section  open  would  not 
have  prevented  the  heavy  falls  of  roof 
and  the  gas  would  have  found  more 
ready  access  to  the  workings  than 
when  the  section  was  sealed. 

In  my  opinion,  to  leave  such  a  sec- 
tion unsealed  would  be  to  invite  trouble. 
As  the  mine  is  developed  and  the  old 
workings  become  more  extensive,  more 
air,  more  material  and  more  men  will 
be  required  to  keep  the  abandoned 
areas  ventilated  and  safe.  The  open 
areas  would  soon  become  a  constant 
source  of  danger,  particularly  in  a 
mine  worked  with  open  lights. 

Large  Sealed  Section  in  an  Illinois 
Mine 

Having  worked  in  a  mine  here  in  Il- 
linois, where  more  than  600  acres  of 
abandoned  workings  had  been  sealed 
off,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  have  attempted  to  ventilate 
those  areas  would  have  been  practically 
impossible.  Mr.  Bowen's  suggestion  of 
sinking  boreholes  from  the  surface,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  gas 
from  such  areas,  does  not  appeal  to  me 
as  practicable.  Even  putting  aside  the 
possible  danger  of  the  gas  issuing  from 
the  boreholes  becoming  ignited,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  holes  would 
have  any  appreciable  effect  to  drain  the 
gas  from  large  abandoned  sections 
where  great  quantities  were  being  gen- 
erated. 

Before  closing,  let  me  say  that 
changes  in  barometric  pressure  are,  to 
my  mind,  largely  responsible  for  the 
observed  change  in  breathing  of  this 
sealed  section.  A  fall  of  barometer  is 
evidence  of  a  less  pressure  being  exerted 
on  the  sealed  area,  other  conditions 
remaining  unchanged  in  the  mine.     This 


relief  of  pressure  mu-l  naturally  be 
followed  with  an  outtiow  of  gas,  from 
the  sealed  section,  into  the  mine.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  rise  of  barometric 
pressure  would  cause  the  mine  air  to 
flow  into  the  sealed  area.  Allow  me 
to  add  that  while  in  charge  as  fireboss 
in  the  mine  mentioneo,  I  have  frequently 
noted  the  correspondence  in  the 
breathing  of  this  sealed  section  and 
the  rise  or  fall  in  barometric  pressure. 
Observing  the  change  of  barometer 
reading  would  enable  me  to  foretell 
the  breathing  out  or  drawing  in  of  the 
gas  and  air  at  the  seal. 

Zeigler,  111.         Stephen   Arnott. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

Changes  observed  in  the  travel  of  the 
air  current  in  a  mine  entry  is  h^re 
assumed  as  possibly  effecting  some 
change  in  the  breathing  of  a  sealed 
section  of  a  mine. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  add  a  word 
or  two  regarding  the  observed 
change  in  the  breathing  of  a  sealed  sec- 
tion of  a  mine,  as  described  by  a  fire- 
boss in  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Jan.  27, 
p.  186.  It  would  have  been  of  some 
help  had  it  been  stated  how  far  this 
seal  is  from  the  intake  airway  of  the 
mine;  also,  how  far  inside  from  the 
seal  is  a  door  or  other  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  the  air? 

My  idea  is  that  what  takes  place  in 
a  mine  airway  is  very  similar  to  the 
flow  of  water  in  a  stream.  If  the 
water  is  dammed  back  there  is  a 
greater  head  or  pressure  exerted;  but 
at  a  point  where  the  stream  is  es- 
pecially wide  whirls  and  eddies  gener- 
ally form. 

Numerous  Causes  Suggested  as 
Affecting  the  Sealed  Area 

Now,  in  a  few  words,  let  me  say  that 
a  possible  door  in  the  mine  entry,  inby 
from  the  seal,  may  have  caused  a  back 
pressure  on  the  seal  when  the  door  was 
closed,  with  the  result  that  air  would 
be  forced  into  the  abandoned  section 
if  the  valve  in  the  seal  was  open  at 
that  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  it  happen  that  the  door  was 
opened  at  the  same  time  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  valve,  the  effect  would  be  to 
produce  an  outflow  of  gas  and  air  from 
behind  the  seal. 

Again,  assuming  the  seal  is  a  short 
distance  back  in  the  heading,  from  the 
airway,  the  whirl  or  eddy  of  the  air 
in  front  of  the  seal  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  cause  an  outflow  through  the 
seal  when  the  valve  was  open,  although 
this  effect  is  comparatively  slight,  as  I 
believe,  and  more  or  less  the  same  at 
all  times. 

Another  effect  that  I  would  mention 
has  reference  to  the  air  travel  in  an 
airway,  as  changing  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  according  to 
changes  in  the  relative  temperatures 
of  the  mine  air  and  the  outside  atmos- 
phere. To  illustrate  th's  point,  lot  me 
cite  an  instance  of  my  own  observa- 
tion not  long  since. 

On  an  idle  day.  taking  a  man  with 
me,   I   started  to  hang  some   wires  in 
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the  mine,  on  an  entry  where  a  good 
current  of  air  was  passing.  No  one 
was  in  the  mine  other  than  myself  and 
the  man  who  helped  me.  Outside,  the 
sun  was  shining  and  the  air  clear  and 
warm  during  the  forenoon.  At  that 
time  when  drilling  rhe  holes  in  the 
roof,  I  noticed  that  the  air  was  travel- 
ing along  the  roof,  as  the  dust  from 
the  drill,  carried  along  by  the  air,  was 
quite   annoying  and  troublesome. 

By  noon  there  was  a  change  outside. 
The  afternoon  was  rainy  and  the  damp 
cool  air  entering  the  mine  traveled 
along  the  floor.  The  change  was  quite 
noticeable  in  drilling  the  holes  in  the 
roof.  The  dust  now  dropped  toward 
the  floor  and  gave  us  no  annoyance,  as 
during  the  morning. 

Relation  of  Outside  and  Inside 
Temperatures  Important 

To  my  mind,  it  would  be  well  for 
this  fireboss  to  observe  the  temperature 
outside  and  inside  the  mine,  and  note 
whether  or  not  the  air  is  traveling  at 
the  roof,  as  this  will  have  its  effect  on 
the  breathing  of  the  sealed  section 
when  the  valve  is  opened. 

There  are  other  causes  that  may 
have  produced  a  greater  or  less  effect 
on  the  observed  breathing  of  this  sec- 
tion. One  of  these,  no  doubt,  is  the 
roof  settlement  taking  place  within  the 
abandoned  area.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  this  by  another  writer,  who 
has  mentioned  the  possible  effect  of  a 
large  fall  of  roof  within  the  section, 
which  he  thinks  would  drive  the  gas 
out  through  the  seal. 

However,  if  this  condition  continued 
to  prevail,  it  would  rot  explain  the 
drawing  in  of  the  air  during  the  first 
nine  days  of  the  test.  It  would  only 
serve  to  explain  the  blowing  out  of  the 
air  during  the  five  days  following. 

To  judge  intelligently  the  effect  of 
these  various  causes  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  fireboss,  who  is  on  the 
ground  and  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  mine. 

Thorpe,  W.  Va.  G.  W.  B. 


Seemingly,  the  blanket  provision  con- 
tained in  Article  26  of  the  bituminous 
law  was  then  overlooked.  Section  2  of 
that  article  imposes  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$200,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  th(i 
court,  whenever  a  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor  under  the  act, 
in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
county.  The  section  goes  on  to  state: 
"Any  violation  of  this  act,  which  has 
been  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  by 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  punished  in 
like  manner."  The  question  would 
seem  to  hinge  on  whether  the  act  of 
which  the  uncertified  man  is  found 
guilty  is  a  "misdemeanor"  under  the 
law  and  is  so  specified. 

Personally,  I  would  not  have  an  un- 
certified man  acting  in  an  official 
capacity  in  a  mine  of  which  I  had 
charge.  As  I  regard,  it  would  be  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  to 


Penalize  Uncertified  Mine  Officials 

The  hUinkvi  provision  of  Article  26  of 
the  liitutniiiovs  Mine  Laiv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania i7n poises  n  penalty  on  any  per- 
.S07J  whi>  ncfjlcrtu  or  fails  to  perform 
the  dntivH  required  by  the  act. 

\X7HILE  it  is  true  that  certified 
▼  T  mme  formen,  a.ssistant  fovemen 
and  fiifbossos  may  be  deprived  of  their 
certificates,  when  found  guilty  of  neg- 
lect to  perform  their  several  duties 
through  inoompofpnoy  or  carelessness, 
and  though  they  suffer  more  than  the 
uncertified  official  who  has  no  certificate 
to  lose,  it  is  not  true  that  the  law  im- 
poses no  penalty  on  the  uncertified  man 
wlio  fails  in  his  duty. 

This  question  was  rai-M-d  in  Coal  A(j,\ 
Feb.  3.  p.  2:M.  and  several  articles  and 
sections  of  the  law  quoted,  which  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  uncertified 
men  in  these  positions,  provided  the 
employer  regards  them  as  "equally  com- 
petent" with  a  certified  person. 


employ  such  a  one  when  there  are 
enough  good  certified  mine  foremen, 
assistant  foremen  and  firebosses  at 
hand.  It  may  mean  a  few  more  dollars 
of  outlay,  but  what  is  that  when  men's 
lives  are  at  stake? 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  I  believe  the 
certified  man  feels  a  greater  responsi- 
bility resting  on  him  and  will  take 
fewer  chances  than  an  uncertified  man. 
It  is  true  there  are  men  in  the  mines 
who  are  old  and  experienced,  though 
they  cannot  read  or  write  and  are  un- 
able to  pass  the  examination  required 
by  law. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  reward- 
ing such  men  than  to  place  them  in 
positions  where  the  lives  of  mine  work- 
ers must  depend  on  their  capabilities 
under  all  conditions.  When  accident 
and  loss  follows  the  employment  of  an 
uncertified  man,  the  one  who  placed 
him  in  charge  should  be  punished. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  ''Super." 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Value  of  the  Coefficient  of  Friction  in 
Mine  Ventilation 

The  Values  Given  by  Different  Authorities  Vary  Widely 
Owing  to  Various  Conditions  Existing  in  the  Mines 
Where  the  Values  Were  Established  by  Experiment. 
The  Abbreviated  Atkinson  Value  Is  Probably  Most 
Representative  of  Conditions  in  American  Mining  Practice 


WHEN  looking  over  some  back 
numbers  of  Coal  Age,  a  short 
time  since,  I  came  upon  a  question 
answered  in  Vol.  13,  p.  518,  concerning 
the  circulation  of  50,000  cu.ft.  of  air, 
under  a  2-in.  water  gage,  in  two  equal 
splits,  each  6  x  10  ft.  in  section  and 
10,000  ft.  long.  It  was  desired  to  find 
the  size  of  opening  required,  in  a  regu- 
lator placed  in  one  of  these  splits,  such 
that  would  reduce  the  quantity  of  air 
passing  in  that  split  to  15,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.,  assuming  the  power  on  the 
air  remained  unchanged. 

In  the  reply  to  this  question,  it  was 
shown  that  a  circulation  of  50,000  cu. 
ft.  of  air  per  minute,  in  two  equal 
splits  of  the  dimensions  given,  could 
not  be  produced  by  a  2-in.  water  gage, 
but  would  require  a  gage  of  3.56  in., 
provided  the  usual  value  of  the  Atkin- 
son coefficient  of  (k  ■—  0.0000000217) 
friction  was  used  in  the  calculation.  It 
was  stated  that  the  value  given  by 
Fairley  (k  =  0.00000001)  was  prob- 
ably employed. 

The  use  of  this  smaller  value  given 
by  Fairley,  however,  would  call  for  a 
water  gage  of  1.78  in.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  original  question 
nuist  have  been  based  on  a  value  some- 
where between  the  Atkinson  and  the 
Fairley  values  of  this  coefticient.  say 
k    =    0.0000000112.      I    would    like    to 


ask  what  is  a  safe  value  to  use  for  the 
coefficient  of  friction,  in  American  min- 
ing practice  when  estimating  for  power. 

Student. 
Columbia  University,   New  York  City. 


There  are  no  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
different  values  given  by  experimenters 
for  the  coefficient  of  friction  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  unit  of  resist- 
ance offered  by  airways  and  mines  to 
the  passage  of  a  ventilating  current. 
One  of  the  lowest  of  these  values  is 
that  given  by  Navier,  a  French  experi- 
menter, who  gives  k  =  0.000000001872. 
The  highest  value  is  that  found  by  the 
well  known  English  author  and  in- 
vestigator of  mining  conditions,  J.  J. 
Atkinson,  who  gives  k  =  0.0000000217. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  chief  cause 
for  the  variation  in  the  values  given 
by  different  investigators,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  physical  differences  that 
existed  in  the  airways  and  mines  in- 
vestigated. It  is  noticeable  that  the 
values  obtained  in  French  mines  are 
generally  lower  in  comparison  with 
those  obtained  in  English  mines. 

Presumably,  the  lower  values  ob- 
tained are  the  result  of  purely  physical 
differences  in  th.  mines.  Shorter  and 
straighter  air-courses  having  a  gener- 
ally greater  sectional  area,  less  ob- 
struction by  reason  of  the  style  of  tim- 
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bering,  sharp  bends  in  the  airways,  and 
methods  of  splitting  the  air,  involving 
the  use  of  overcasts  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  doors,  together  with  the  arching 
and  lining  of  air-courses  all  contribute 
to  reduce  the  value  obtained  for  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  or  the  unit  resist- 
ance of  a  mine. 

Undoubtedly,  these  conditions  vary 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different 
American  mines  and  mining  districts. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  generally  larger  and  less  obstruct- 
ed airways  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
will  afford  a  lower  value  for  the  co- 
efficient than  what  would  be  obtained  in 
the  generally  longer,  more  tortuous  and 
obstructed  airways  of  the  bituminous 
fields,  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  in  this  country. 

Experience  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  any 
particular  mine  or  district  must  be  our 
guide  in  making  a  close  estimation  of 
the  power  required  for  a  given  circu- 
lation of  air  in  a  certain  mine.  Such  an 
estimate  should  always  be  based  on  a 
specified  air  volume  circulated  under  a 
given  water  gage. 

In  Fan  Practice 

Frequently,  when  a  fan  is  installed 
at  a  mine,  under  a  guarantee  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  quantity  of  air  under  a 
given  water  gage,  it  is  found  that  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  mine  are 
such  that  a  less  or  a  greater  gage  is 
required  to  circulate  the  required  quan- 
tity of  air. 

In  every  such  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fan  has  not  been  designed  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  circulation  in  that 
mine,  after  allowing  for  the  effect  of 
possible  air  columns.  The  only  safe 
way  to  proceed  is  to  first  ascertain  the 
so-called  "equivalent  orifice"  of  the 
mine  or  the  mine  potential,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
air  in  circulation  (cu.ft.  per  min.)  to 
the  square  root  of  the  unit  pressure 
(lb.  per  sq.ft.)  producing  the  present 
circulation.  Or,  in  respect  to  the  neces- 
sary power  on  the  air,  ascertain  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  air  in  circula- 
tion to  the  cube  root  of  the  present 
power  on  the  air  in  the  fan  drift. 

In  fan  practice,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  estimating  on  a  fan  whose 
equivalent  orifice  is  from  two  to  three 
times  the  orifice  of  the  mine.  A  fan 
so  designed  should  show  a  manometric 
efficiency  of  between  80  and  90  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  actual  water- 
page  reading  in  the  fan  drift  should  be 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  gage  due 
to  the  tip  speed  of  the  fan. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  question 
•of  a  suitable  value  for  the  coefficient 
of  friction,  to  be  employed  in  a  given 
mine  or  district,  this  is  of  practical  im- 
portance only  as  indicating  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  realized  in  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine.  Large  unobstructed  air- 
ways give  a  low  unit  of  resistance,  pro- 
vided the  air  is  conducted  in  a  number 
of  splits  sufficient  to  afford  a  moderate 
velocity  of  the  current. 

A  number  of  years  cf  practice  in  the 
ventilation    of   mines    in    the    Central 


Basin,  has  indicated  that  the  general 
practice  in  mining  the  coal  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  mt-kes  the 
value  of  the  unit  resistance  to  closely 
approximate  the  Atkinson  coefficient. 
A  fact  that  favors  the  use  of  this  co- 
efficient is  that  it  is  on  the  safe  side 
when  estimating  the  ventilating  power 
required  for  any  given  development. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  papers  on 
Mine  Ventilation,  for  the  study  courses 


of  the  International  GsfTespondenc* 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pa ,  which  papen 
now  form  a  part  at  Vol.  145,  I.  C.  S. 
Reference  Library,  I  sugge«r-  -'  '  ^'-h:. 
V.'j,   p.  20)    the   use   of  an   aL  j-^i 

Atkinson  coefficient,  as  giving  practi- 
cal results.  This  value  is  -k  = 
0.00000002,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  safe 
value  for  estimation,  in  general  bitu- 
minous mining  practice,  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen, 
Sixteenth  Anthracite  District 

Selected  Questions 

Question — //  a  gangway  is  running 
north  seventy  degrees  east  (N  70°  E) 
and  it  is  desired  to  turn  off  a  breast 
at  right  angles,  or  square  with  the 
gangivay,  what  will  he  the  compass 
course  of  the  breast? 

Answer — The  best  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  course  of  a  breast  turned 
square  with  this  gangway  is  by  azi- 
muths, in  which  the  angles  of  all 
courses  are  computed  to  the  right, 
starting  from  due  north:  thus,  the  azi- 
muth of  a  gangway  whose  bearing  is 
N  70°  E  is  70  deg.  Then,  if  the  room 
is  turned  to  the  right  of  the  gangway 
its  azimuth  is  found  by  adding  90  de- 
grees to  the  azimuth  of  the  gangway, 
which  gives  70  -f  90  =  160  deg.  This 
angle  being  greater  than  90  deg.  and 
less  than  180  deg.,  lies  in  the  southeast 
quadrant,  and  the  angle  of  the  bear- 
ing is  180  -  160  =  20  deg.  There- 
fore, the  bearing  of  a  room  driven  to 
the  right  of  this  gangway  is  S  20°  E. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  breast  is 
turned  to  the  left  of  the  gangway  and 
square  with  it.  its  azimuth  is  found  by 
subtracting  90  deg.  from  the  azimuth 
of  the  gangway;  thus,  70  —  90  =  —20 
deg.  The  azimuth  of  this  breast  is 
therefore  360  -  20  =  340  deg.  Evi- 
dently, this  azimuth  lies  in  the  north- 
west quadrant  and  the  angle  of  bear- 
ing measured  from  due  north  is  360  — 
340  =  20  deg.  Therefore,  the  bearing 
of  a  room  tui-ned  to  the  left  and  square 
with  the  gangway  is  N  20°  W. 

Question — What  is  the  elet>ation  of 
the  face  of  a  breast  above  the  gayigway 
if  the  breast  is  285  ft  long  and  has  a 
pitch  of  27  deg?  What  length  will  it 
show  on  the  mine  map  if  the  ynap  is 
made  in  accordance  wi'h  the  law? 

Answer — The  rise  of  a  breast  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  sine  of  the 
pitch  angle  by  the  length  of  the  breast 
measured  on  the  pitch,  which  gives  in 
this  case  285  X  sin  27°  =  285  x  0.454 
=  129.3!>.  which  is  the  elevation  of  the 
face  of  this  breast  above  the  gangway. 

The  Anthracite  Mine  Law  requires 
all  mine  plans  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  the  inch.     The  horizontal 


distance  corresponding  to  a  pitch  dis- 
tance of  285  ft.  is  285  X  cos  27°  = 
285  X  0.891  =  253.93  ft.  On  a  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  the  inch,  this  distaJice 
would  measure  2.54  in. 

Question — What  are  the  duties  of  a 
m.ine  foreman?  Whose  interest  should 
he  always  have  in  mind? 

Answer — The  law  makes  a  mine 
foreman  responsible  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
mine.  He  must  employ  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  and  firebosses  and 
know  that  they  perform  their  several 
duties  in  accordance  with  the  law.  He 
must  personally  direct  the  operations 
of  the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  men  and  thi 
economical  extraction  of  the  coal.  He 
must  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  daily  production  of 
the  mine,  while  at  tho  same  time  in- 
specting all  machinery  and  appliances 
used  in  tlie  mining  and  transportation 
of  the  coai.  He  must  examine  and  sign 
the  reports  of  his  assistants  and  fire- 
bosses,  investigate  and  report  all  acci- 
dents and  attend  any  inquests  that  may 
be  held. 

A  mine  foreman  should  have  in  mind 
continually  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployer as  ^yell  as  those  of  his  men.  He 
must  be  fair  and  just  in  all  his  deal- 
ings and  see  that  all  supplies  are  or- 
dered as  needed  in  the  mine. 

Question — What  will  be  the  quan- 
tity of  air  passing  in  a  ganyu-au  tim- 
bered with  collars  7  ft.  beticeev.  notches 
and  12  ft.  spread,  the  clear  height 
above  the  rails  being  8.5  ft.  and  the 
atiemometer  showing  180  ft.  per  min- 
ute? How  many  men  would  this  cur- 
rent support  in  accordance  with  the 
mine  law? 

Answer — Assuming  the  dimensions 
given,  length  of  collar  and  height  above 
rail,  are  a  fair  average  in  computing 
the  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  the 
average  width  of  this  cross-section  is 
H7  -f  12)  =  9.5  ft.  The  sectional 
area  within  the  timbers  is  therefore, 
9.5  X  8.5  =  80. 7."^  sq.ft.  Again,  taking 
the  reading  of  the  anemometer  (ISO 
ft.  per  min.)  as  the  average  velocity  oi 
the  air  current,  the  quantity  of  air 
passing  in  this  airway  is  80.75  X 
180  =  14,535  cu.ft.  per  min. 
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Some  Results  of  Legislative  Regulation  of  the 

Coal  Industry  in  Indiana* 

Fuel  Control  Act  Construed  as  Valid  Exercise  of  Police  Power — 
Control  of  Price  Called  Best  Remedy  for  Extortion — Company- 
Reports  Disclose  Surprisingly  Low  Production  Costs,  Consider- 
ing  High   Salaries   to   Officials   and   Increase   in   Labor   Scale 

By  Jesse  E.  Eschbach 


ON  JULY  31,  1920,  the  Special  Coal  and  Food  Com- 
mission of  Indiana  embarked  on  an  uncharted  sea. 
The  coal  industry  had  reached  a  pinnacle  in  profiteer- 
ing never  heretofore  conceived  of  by  human  beings.  Never 
before  since  the  days  of  Captain  Kidd  had  the  black  flag 
been  nailed  to  so  many  mastheads  on  the  commercial  seas. 
Many  operators,  greedy  and  merciless,  had  conceived  that 
the  human  race  w^as  the  proper  object  of  plunder  and  pil- 
lage, and  that  the  law-making  and  the  law-enforcing  bodies 
of  Indiana  and  America  had  long  since  forgotten  the  people 
for  whom  alone  the  sovereign  state  existed. 

During  the  entire  controversy  over  the  law  and  the  orders 
of  the  Coal  Commission,  all  that  you  could  get  a  large 
class  of  the  operators  and  jobbers  and  their  lawyers  to  talk 
about  in  court  or  out  of  court  was  the  sacred  right  of 
property,  meaning  their  property  and  their  right  to  charge 
any  outrageous  and  extortionate  price  the  suffering  public 
would  pay,  seeming  to  forget  or  refusing  to  consider  that 
there  is  such  an  element  left  in  human  life  as  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  Special  Coal  and  Food  Commission  faced  an  un- 
solved problem  with  a  novel  and  untried  law,  and  the 
people  faced  a  grave  and  critical  emergency  and  possible 
suffering.  In  four  short  months  the  commission  obtained 
the  opinion  of  the  second  highest  court  in  the  land  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  act.  They  fixed  the  price  of  coal  in 
the  hands  of  all  producers,  dealers  and  consumers;  caused 
to  be  distributed  directly  and  indirectly  1,500,000  tons  of 
Indiana  coal  at  a  saving  of  more  than  $3,000,000  to  the 
people,  and  passed  and  relieved  one  of  the  gravest  emer- 
gencies which  ever  existed,  without  a  single  case  of  actual 
suffering,  and  in  that  period  reduced  the  cost  of  coal  to 
the  oridinary  consumer  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

A  Landmark  in  American  Regulative  Legislation 

The  passage  of  the  act  leating  the  Special  Coal  and 
Food  Commission  of  Indiana  was  a  landmark  in  American 
legislation.  Never  before  had  any  commonwealth  in  America 
attempted  to  regulate  the  coal  industry  or  to  create  a  price- 
fixing  body  for  the  output  of  said  industry.  The  act  not 
only  created  a  body  or  commission  with  power  to  investi- 
gate the  coal  industry  and  fix  the  price  for  the  output 
thereof  but  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  the 
means  by  which  it  could  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  with  an  t.quitable  distribution  of 
the  coal  mined  therein,  and  in  emergency  cases  could  pre- 
vent suffering.  There  is  little  doc^bt  among  fair-minded 
American  citizens,  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  this 
act  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

Judj-os  Francis  E.  Baker  and  Evan  A.  Evans  of  the  Cir 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  Seventh 
District,  and   Judge    Ferdinand    A.    Geiger   of  the   District 
Court   of   the    United    States    for   the    Eastern    District    of 

UniLTl?;.""  ^"^lu  ®V^?'°' ;"  *^"  ^^^''''^^  Court  of  the 
Un.ted  States  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  ^ct  and  dismissed  the  motion  for 
a  prelmunary  injunction  of  the  American  Coal  Mining  Co 
In  the  course  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Baker  he 

Said  • 

"^'"""g  ^^'^  Powers  surrendered  [by  the  states] ,  of  course, 

•Abstraot   of   an    address   bv    tho   dinlrninn   nf  *u^   c^^..i„i    ^      , 
:.n.l    Kood    Conu^lssion    of    Indiana,    drl tvo  ^>d    Dec     15  *befo  o^m? 
ruivhaalnsr  Ago.u.v  Association  of  South  Bend.  befoio    tho 


was  the  power  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  treaty 
making,  the  war  power,  and  others.  But  there  remained 
to  the  people  of  Indiana,  as  absolute  sovereigns,  the  whole 
of  the  police  power  over  matters  within  the  state.  That 
means  the  power  of  the  people  to  determine  upon  meas- 
ures for  the  public  welfare,  which  may  be  expressed  by 
the  Legislature  without  any  limitation  that  is  not  imposed 
upon  the  state  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"In  such  cases  the  right  to  exercise  the  police  power 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  either  had  a  public  char- 
ter, exercising  a  public  power,  like  that  of  eminent  domain, 
or  they  were  performing  a  public  service.  But  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  none  of  these  elements  of  a  charter, 
or  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  or  a  public  service,  or  a 
devotion  of  property  to  public  use,  appears. 

"How  about  the  laws,  in  this  coal-mining  industry,  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  timbers  and  props,  and  cages, 
and  ventilation,  and  the  general  taking  away  of  the  free- 
dom of  contract  between  the  mine  operators  and  the  min- 
ers with  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
work?  Under  those  laws  it  was  no  longer  permissible  for 
them  to  barter  about  what  should  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  in  the  mines.  There  was  an  absolute 
standard  fixed,  and  the  mine  operator  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  doing  certain  things.  Why  that  law?  Be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  the  operator  it  was  found  by 
the  Legislature  that  the  men  needed  protection.  The  same 
thing  is  the  basis  of  all  our  inspection  laws.  All  of  these 
things  that  are  controlled  in  that  way  may  be  inspected, 
and  the  cost  of  the  inspection  charged  against  that  par- 
ticular industry,  just  as  the  examination  of  banks  is  charged 
against  the  banking  business. 

Comparison  with  More  Famiuar  Restrictions 

"Those  are  all  familiar  restrictions.  Thousands  of  them 
could  be  cited,  but  they  are  all  over  on  the  other  side,  and 
there  is  a  clear  line  dividing  them  from  the  cases  that  are 
based  upon  franchises  and  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain — 
the  employment  of  streets  for  water  and  lighting  and  trans- 
portation purposes.  These  have  no  basis  at  all  except  upon 
the  power  of  the  people  to  restrict  the  theretofore  existing 
circle  in  which  a  person  had  his  life,  and  the  one  within 
which  he  had  his  libei-ty,  and  the  one  within  which  he  had 
his  property,  to  bring  these  down  narrower  on  account  of 
conditions  that  were  found  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people. 

"There  is  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  hold 
property,  if,  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  it  is 
taken  from  him  for  a  public  use  and  the  fair  value  of  it 
is  paid  him.  That  is  a  constitutional  thing,  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  it.  So,  when  it  comes  to  regulating  the 
returns  that  he  shall  receive  from  his  property,  that  is 
not  taking  his  property;  it  is  simply  a  control  of  his  prop- 
erty as  an  instrument  in  his  hand,  with  which  the  Legis- 
lature has  found  that  he  has  beer  bludgeoning  the  people. 

There  has  been  one  statute  that  from  the  earliest  times 
has  stood  over  on  this  side  of  the  line  purely  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  contract  and  regulating  the  price. 
Take  the  case  of  the  lender  making  a  loan  to  a  man  at 
usurious  interest.  Now,  what  is  a  loan  ?  A  loan  is  really 
a  sale.  Title  passes  at  once.  Money  is  a  commodity. 
Bankers  buy  and  sell  money.  Now,  here  is  one  line  of  busi- 
ness that  never  has  depended,  as  a  basis  of  control,  upon 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  or  a  public   service.     It  is 
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private  business.  Nothing  could  be  more  private  than  the 
pawnbroker's  business,  and  yet  from  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  unquestioned  that  the  pow^er  existed  to  regulate 
that  business  by  fixing  the  prices  for  money.  I  am  unable 
to  distinguish  the  underlying  principle  in  that  case  from 
this,  or  from  the  statutes  regulating  rentals. 

"No  dispute  has  ever  arisen  when  health  and  morals 
were  concerned.  When  you  get  down  to  welfare  the  ques- 
tion is  frequently  raised  about  financial  considerations.  But, 
of  course,  the  state  has  a  right  to  protect  its  people  with 
respect  to  financial  considerations.  All  of"  our  blue-sky 
laws,  and  our  married  women  surety  laws,  and  our  laws 
restricting  the  sale  of  patent  rights,  and  our  laws  con- 
trolling fire  insurance  rates,  and  our  exemption  laws,  are 
all  financial  questions,  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  and,  ultimately,  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
because  the  state  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  of 
its  citizens  and  inhabitants. 

"But,  as  we  have  heretofore  indicated,  control  of  prices 
is  known  of  old  as  a  remedy  for  extortion.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  general  power  of  the  state  to  touch,  in  some 
way,  upon  the  coal-mining  industry,  exists." 

The  only  question  that  can  be  involved  in  an  attack  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  whether  or  not  the  coal 
industry  is  such  an  industry  that  it  is  affected  by  the  public 
interest.  With  very  few  exceptions  every  hamlet,  tov*Ti 
and  city  in  America  would  be  in  darkness;  not  a  pound 
of  freight  and  not  a  passenger  would  be  moved;  the  wheels 
of  industry  would  stop,  and  the  population  in  America 
would  be  cold  and  hungry  if  the  coal  industry  were  to 
cease.  No  industry  in  America  is  so  affected  by  public 
interest  and  so  affects  the  public  interest  as  does  the  coal 
industry,  and  it  does  not  require  the  judge  of  a  court  or 
a  constitutional  lawyer  to  understand  this. 

Expect  Confirmation  by  U.  S.  Supreme  ^ourt 

There  is  a  little  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  eventually  sustain  the  action  of  the 
Special  Coal  and  Food  Commission  of  Indiana  in  fixing 
prices  and  in  regulating  the  industry.  How  far  the  court 
will  go  in  sustaining  any  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce no  one  at  this  time  can  tell. 

With  the  act  creating  the  Special  Coal  and  Food  Com- 
mission, the  observations  of  Judge  Baker  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  state  not  only  to  regulate  the  industi-y  and  fix  the 
prices  but  to  compel  the  production  of  sufficient  coal  to 
meet  both  the  requirements  of  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Indiana  were  being  obliged  to  pay 
extortionate  and  unheard-of  profits  for  their  coal,  the  Special 
Coal  and  Food  Commission  undertook,  before  the  severe 
weather  of  winter  should  come,  to  bring  relief  not  only  as 
to  supply  but  as  to  prices. 

The  accountants  for  the  Special  Coal  and  Food  Commis- 
sion were  assigned  to  the  various  coal-producing  companies 
of  Indiana  with  instructions  to  produce  for  the  use  of  the 
commission  the  cost  of  each  of  said  companies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  act  provided  that 
every  person  engaged  in  the  coal  industry — operator,  jobber 
or  retailer — must  receive  a  reasonable  return  on  his  in- 
vestment, and  that  there  must  be  no  confiscation,  the  com- 
mission promulgated  three  orders. 

Order  No.  1  fixed  the  price  of  coal  for  the  coal-produc- 
ing companies  of  Indiana.  In  the  preparation  of  this  order 
the  commission  was  confronted  with  the  difficult  problem 
as  to  the  method  and  classification  to  be  followed.  Per- 
haps the  most  nearly  correct  economic  method  was  to  fix 
the  cost  of  production  of  every  producing  company  in 
Indiana  and  to  this  cost  add  a  reasonable  return  and  profit. 
To  this  method  there  were  several  objections. 

There  would  be  as  many  different  prices  of  coal  in 
Indiana  as  there  were  producing  companies,  and  the  entire 
coal  market  would  be  thrown  into  confusion.  There  would 
have  been  more  opportunity  for  unjust  treatment  of  the 
consumer;  the  method  would  have  offered  inducements  for 
inefficient  rather  than  eflScient  methods  of  production,  and 
the  prices  fixed  would  have  been  subject  to  change  with 
every  change  in  the  cost  of  production.  This  method 
was  rejected  because  of  said  objections. 


The  second  method  was  to  fix  the  same  price  for  all  mines 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  would  necessarily  have  been 
the  cost  o.'  production  of  the  highest-priced  coal  in  the 
state  plus  a  reasonable  return  thereon.  This  would  have 
afforded  little  relief  to  the  people  and  would  have  given 
a  large  percentage  of  the  coal-producing  companies  an 
abnormal   and  unreasonable  profit. 

The  method  finally  adopted  was  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
cost  of  production  for  each  mine  and  place  the  mines  of  the 
state  in  four  groups.  To  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
highest-priced  mines  in  each  group  there  was  added  a  rea- 
sonable return,  and  the  price  of  coal  in  that  group  was 
fixed  for  all  said  producing  companies. 

The  prices  fixed  for  the  first  group  were  as  follows:  For 
screenings,  $2.80  per  ton  f.o.b.  mine;  mine  run,  $3,  and  pre- 
pared sizes,  $3.2.5,  to  which  the  operator  might  add  15c.  per 
ton  if  he  maintained  his  own  selling  force.  If  the  coal 
was  sold  through  jobbers  or  wholesalers  the  producing 
company  could  not  add  the  15c.  but  the  wholesalers  or 
jobbers  were  entitled  to  said  15c.  per  ton,  but  there  could 
be  but  one  such  15c.  margin  without  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  jobbers  or  wholesalers  handling  the  coal. 

Group  1,  which  was  the  lowest  price,  produced  approxi- 
mately 73  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  in  Indiana.  The  other 
groups  were  two,  three  and  four,  based  on  their  cost  of 
production.  Group  3  was  made  up  largely  of  wagon  mines, 
which  as  a  rule  can  exist  only  through  the  period  of  high 
prices  and  are  compelled  to  haul  their  coal  varying  distances 
from  the  mine  to  the  car.  Group  4  was  made  up  of  the 
mines  from  which  Brazil  block  was  produced.  There  is 
a  very  limited  supply  of  Brazil  block  coal  in  Indiana  and 
such  supply  is  constantly  diminishing. 

Order  2  fixed  a  margin  for  wholesalers  and  jobbers  as 
indicated,  or  15c.  per  ton  without  regard  to  the  number 
who  might  handle  it.  Order  3  fixed  the  margin  for  re- 
tailers, the  general  margin  being  $2.25  per  ton,  which  would 
include  all  coats  from  the  unloading  of  the  car  to  the 
dumping  at  the  curb  of  the  consumer. 

In  a  number  of  cities  where  labor  and  economic  condi- 
tions were  acute,  the  retailers  were  allowed  $2.40  and 
$2.50  gross  margins,  there  being  an  additional  allowance  of 
25c.  per  ton  for  anthracite  and  25c.  delivery  charge  for  part 
ton  deliveries. 

Retail  Handlers  of  Coal  Too  Numerous 

The  retail  coal  business  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
practically  every  other  retail  L»usiness  in  America.  There 
are  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  possibly  75  per  cent,  too  many 
dealers,  and  very  few  dealers  handle  sufficient  quantities  to 
give  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment.  We  are  fur- 
ther of  the  opinion  that  the  equipment  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  retail  coal  dealers  in  America  is  antiquated,  broken 
down  or  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  handling  of  coal 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  businesses  because  of  the 
poor  equipment  and  inefficient  management. 

Immediately  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  price-fixing 
orders  there  appeared  what  im.presses  the  public  as  a  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  producing  companies  to 
deprive  the  citizenship  of  Indiana  of  Indiana  co.-^l.  Many 
methods  were  resorted  to,  the  principal  one  being  the  ship- 
ment of  all  Indiana  coal  out  of  the  state.  In  order  to 
meet  this  situation  the  commission  issued  its  order  No.  8, 
which  is  known  as  its  allocation  order,  directing  each  pro- 
ducing company  in  Indiana  to  sell  or  order  for  sale  within 
the  State  of  Indiana  a  designated  number  of  tons  of  coal, 
which  was  approximately  30  per  cent  of  their  output,  or 
about  the  same  perccntajre  of  Indiana  coal  as  is  used  and 
consumed  within  Indiana. 

Under  the  allocation  order  of  the  commission,  and  until 
Nov.  29,  the  day  upon  which  the  Federal  Court  issued  its 
temporary  restraining  order,  the  producing  companies  of 
Indiana  sold  within  the  State  of  Indiana  approximately 
1.500,000  tons  of  Indiana  coal  at  a  net  saving  of  more  than 
*-i.000.000. 

As  the  emergency  became  graver  and  the  weather  be- 
came more  severe,  conditions  existed  in  various  commun- 
ities calling  for  more  drastic  remedies,  and  the  commission 
under  section  20  of  the  act  resorted  to  emergency  orders 
and  issued  to  the  various  producing  companies  of  Indiana 
an  order  directing  that  in  a  given  designated  communitv 
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where  there  existed  a  grave  emergency  from  which  the 
inhabitants  thereof  were  lilcely  to  suffer,  said  producing 
companies  consign  to  said  community  upon  their  first  work- 
ing day  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  coal  and  continue  said 
shipments  at  fixed  periods  until  certain  quantities  of  coal 
had  been  delivered  in  said  communities. 

Under  these  orders  the  Special  Coal  and  Food  Commis- 
sion distributed  approximately  2,159  carloads  of  Indiana 
coal,  or  more  than  100,000  tons,  with  a  saving  of  approx- 
imately $300,000  and  without  a  single  case  of  suffering 
in  the  state. 

The  question  presented  to  the  U.  S.  Court  in  the  hear- 
ing on  Nov.  27  was  whether  or  not  the  emergency  orders 
and  the  allocation  orders  of  the  commission  did  not  inter- 
fere with  interstate  commerce  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
producing  company,  or  companies,  had  contracts  with  rail- 
roads or  persons  in  other  states  for  the  output  of  their 
mines.  Upon  a  hearing  for  a  temporary  restraining  order 
the  U.  S.  Court  held  that  such  orders  did  in  such  cases  inter- 
fere with  interstate  commerce  and  as  to  the  two  companies, 
petitioners  in  said  case,  the  Special  Coal  and  Food  Com- 
mission be  restrained  from  enforcing  such  orders. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during  all  the  period  from 
Oct.  6,  the  day  upon  which  our  price-fixing  order  became 
effective,  until  Nov.  29,  the  coal  consumers  outside  of 
Indiana  were  still  paying  the  exorbitant  prices  which 
made  our  act  necessary,  and  had  it  not  been  for  such  act 
and  the  orders  of  the  Special  Coal  and  Food  Commission 
the  citizenship  of  Indiana  would  have  paid  such  prices  for 
the  1,500,000  tons  sold  in  Indiana. 

Cites  Thorough  Organization  of  Coal  Industry 

The  coal  industry  is  the  most  thoroughly  and  minutely 
organized  industry  this  country  has  ever  known.  It  has  its 
National  Coal  Association,  its  state  coal  associations  and 
its  district  coal  associations  in  all  bituminous  fields.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  organizations  for  the  betterment  of 
the  industry  itself  perhaps  cannot  be  questioned.  Whether 
or  not  the  public  received  the  proper  consideration  is  an- 
other question,  and  the  past  six  months  does  not  indicate 
that  the  associations  have  any  particular  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  American  people  will 
never  again  submit  to  the  extortion  and  profiteering  which 
have  been  practiced  by  some  of  the  coal  operators  within 
the  past  six  months.  The  American  people  are  patient  and 
long  suffering,  believing  that  their  legislative  bodies  and 
their  courts  represent  them  in  securing  and  maintaining 
their  rights.  For  long  periods  they  submit  to  economic 
oppression  and  injustice  and  extortion,  but  when  they  be- 
come awakened  and  realize  the  injustice  and  the  perpetra- 
tors of  such  injustice  they  apply  other  remedies  quickly, 
directly   and   drastically. 

Some  of  the  profits  made  by  wholesalers,  retailers  and 
producing  companies  are  unheard  of  and  will  never  again, 
we  believe,  be  tolerated  by  the  American  people.  Every 
American  citizen  in  principle  denounces  profiteering— the 
newspapers,  the  judges  from  the  bench,  the  legislators,  the 
merchants— and  as  a  generality  profiteering  affords  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  grandstand  playing  by  the  pettifogger 
and  the  profiteiM-  himself.  "Stop  thief"  is  one  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  turning  the  public  gaze  in  the  public 
pursuit  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  and  all  profiteers 
with.nit  exception,  are  perfectly  wiling  to  have  all  other 
profitoors.  except  themselves,  regulated  and  punished 

Since  the  issuance  of  tho  temporary  restraining  order  on 
Nov.  29.  twenty  operators  in  Indiana  have  submitted  to  the 
commission  voluntarily  their  cost  sheets.  Of  course  these 
cost^  sheets  would  come  only  from  the  companies  'whose 
profits  are  the  most  reasonable.  Of  these  twenty  com- 
panies tho  largest  producer  in  ten  months  from  Jan  1 
19120.  to  Oct.  31.  1920.  produced  301,530  tons  at  T  cost  for 
tho  entire  ten  months  of  $1,757  per  ton 

The  commission  fixed  the  price  of  the  coal  from  this  mine 

5^.!    i?  RO      Ipl'^l'^^'-^-^/'^''^-   '3-25 :    mine  run.   $3;    screen- 
ings, $2.80.     This  cost  of  production  was  based  upon   the 
company  s  own  figures  after  cver>'  possible  charge    includ 
ing  an  abnormal  depreciation  and  depletion  fund  large  salar 
ies  for  every  offlcer,  and  in  the  ten  months  on  an  approx 


imated  cash  investment  of  $200,000  this  company  alone 
made  $376,192  net  profit.  For  the  month  of  September, 
after  all  wage  increases  were  in,  it  made  a  net  profit,  even 
at  $3  per  ton,  of  $41,800,  and  in  October  $45,337. 

The  smallest  production  of  the  twenty  companies  was 
that  of  a  wagon  mine,  which  produced  in  the  ten  months 
11,231  tons  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,184  per  ton.  In  the 
month  of  September  it  produced  1,110  tons  at  a  cost  of 
$2.44  per  ton  and  in  October  893  tons  at  a  cost  of  $2.57 
per  ton.  If  this  wagon  mine  sold  its  output  for  the  ten 
months  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  commission  it  would  have 
showed  a  net  profit  for  the  ten  months  of  $24,327.05 — this 
after  every  conceivable  charge  and  large  salaries  to  all 
of  its  officers. 

As  the  running  time  increases,  the  cost  decreases  per 
ton,  and  if  the  selling  prices  were  to  be  fixed  on  the  cost  for 
the  months  of  September,  October  and  November,  1920,  it 
would  be  appreciably  lower  than  the  prices  fixed  in  order 
No.  1  of  the  commission,  or  the  margin  of  profit  would  be 
much  higher. 

On  Nov.  21  blank  cost  sheets  were  sent  out  to  all  licensed 
operators,  asking  them  for  a  report  of  their  costs  by  mines 
for  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1920.  The  tem- 
porary restraining  order  was  granted  against  the  commis- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.  and  the  Vigo 
Coal  Products  Co.  vs.  the  commission  on  Nov.  27,  and  since 
then  we  have  received  no  reports  from  the  commercial 
mines  of  the  state.  Twelve  companies,  however,  reported 
before  the  injunction  was  issued,  and  they  will  serve  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  increased  running  time. 

During  the  ten  months  ending  Oct.  30,  1920,  these  twelve 
companies  produced  1,259,083  net  tons  of  coal  at  average 
cost,  according  to  their  ovm  reports,  of  $2.18  per  ton,  the 
lowest  cost  being  301,530  tons  at  $1,757  per  ton  and  the 
highest  cost  being  67,196  tons  at  $2,593  per  ton. 

Gives  Some  Cost  and  Production  Figures 

During  the  month  of  September  these  companies  produced 
155,847  tons  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.30  per  ton,  the 
lowest  cost  being  36,894  tons  at  $1,867  per  ton  and  the 
highest  64,453  tons  at  $2.53  per  ton.  During  the  month 
of  October  the  same  companies  produced  192,671  tons  at 
an  average  cost  of  $2.15  per  ton,  the  lowest  cost  being 
39,017  tons  at  $1,839  per  ton  and  the  highest  38,241  tons  at 
$2.54  per  ton.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  192,671  tons  pro- 
duced in  October,  or  154,430  tons,  was  at  an  average  cost 
of  $2.06  per  ton,  coming  from  nine  of  the  twelve  companies. 

A  large  mining  company  alleged  it  could  mine  8,000 
tons  a  day.  Last  year  it  really  mined  800,000  tons  ai 
approximately  or  a  little  less  than  $2  per  ton.  If  this 
company  is  allowed  full  time  on  its  own  figures,  it  will 
mine  1,600,000  tons  a  year.  We  have  allowed  it  an  approx- 
imate net  profit  of  $1  a  ton,  which  would  make  a  net 
profit  of  $1,600,000  on  a  capitalization  of  $1,500,000. 

Two  small  companies  with  a  total  output  of  23,000  tons 
in  April,  with  practically  the  same  stockholders  and  same 
officers,  pay  their  president  alone  $20,400  a  year  salary. 
These  companies,  even  with  these  abnormal  salaries,  showed 
a  production  cost  in  the  month  of  April  of  $2.58  per  ton 
and  $2.59  per  ton,  which  included  all  such  salaries  and  the 
23  per  cent  increase  in  wages  which  took  effect  April  1. 

Another  company  incorporated  with  an  entire  capitalira- 
tion  of  $10,000  has  been  paying  officers  salaries  alone  of 
$24,000  a  year.  In  April  this  company,  with  those  high 
salaries  included,  mined  coal  at  a  production  cost  of  $2.60 
a  ton  and  in  May  $2.26  per  ton.  Another  company  with  a 
total  investment  of  $64,000,  including  every  possible  item, 
has  been  making  returns  of  $2,700  net  profit  a  month,  its 
depletion  and  depreciation  all  being  figured  on  the  present 
abnormal  price  of  everything  entering  into  production  costs 
and  depletion  being  fixed  on  its  coal  lands  at  the  present 
high  price  of  coal.  Still  another  coal  company,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  16,414  tons  in  April,  paid  officers  salaries  alone 
that  month  of  $9,375,  or  57.11c.  per  ton,  asserting  that 
the  actual  charge  that  ought  to  be  made  for  officers'  salar- 
ies is  $3,750  per  month,  or  22.84c.  per  ton.  With  all  such 
abnormal  salaries  added  in  "its  production  costs  and  with 
the  23  per  cent  labor  increase  effective  April  1,  the  com- 
pany produced  coal  that  month  at  a  cost  of  $2.36  per  ton. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 
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t(^  yfOST  convincing  evidence  that  we  are  on  the  high  road  to 
recovery,"  says  Archer  Wall  Douglas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  "is  found  in  the  universal  report, 
brought  by  traveling  salesmen  from  every  section  of  the  country,  of 
steadily  grov^ing  sentiment  that  'business  v^^ill  be  better  in  the 
spring' — not  a  sudden  return  to  prosperity,  which  is  neither  likely  nor 
desirable,  but  a  slow  and  natural  working  out  of  those  processes  of 
liquidation,  which  are  now  in  full  operation. 

"There  are  few  who  are  more  responsible  than  these  same  traveling 
salesmen  for  the  growth  of  this  healthy  sentiment,  which  in  effect 
is  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  soundness  of  the  situation,  and  that 
the  remedies  for  it  lie  largely  in  constructive  action.  Not  only  is 
sentiment  improved,  but  there  is  definite  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  done.  It  is  not  a  very  great  increase,  but,  as  Mercutio  says, 
'  'Twill  do,'  for  it  forecasts  the  beginning  of  better  days.  Farmers 
are  gradually  bringing  their  produce  to  market.  Bankers  are  slowly 
'loosening  up'  and  extending  to  farmers  and  dealers  money  and  credit, 
the  two  vital  factors  needed  to  restore  the  situation. 

"Out  in  the  world  of  cold,  hard  facts,  few  take  much  stock  in 
the  current  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  a  new  prosperity  at  any 
specified  date.  Nor  yet  in  those  mystic  charts  which  foretell  when 
declines  will  cease,  and  business  resume  its  upward  march.  For  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  prices  have  not  reached  bottom  in  all  lines, 
and  even  a  Wall  Street  lamb  does  not  buy  heavily  on  a  falling  market. 
The  general  thought  inclines  to  early  spring — March  or  April — as  the 
date  when  distinctly  definite  improvement  will  set  in,  though  in  many 
parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  belief  is  that  June  is  early  enough  to 
expect  a  decided  change.  Yet  scarce  any  believe  that  present  condi- 
tions will  prevail  throughout  the  year. 

"All  are  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  hasten  matters  is  by  the 
general  exercise  of  the  homely  virtues  of  hard  work  and  economy." 


Ford  Plant  Sooni  to  Work  at  Normal 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  plants  will 
be  in  full  operation  in  a  few  weeks, 
Henry  Ford  said  Feb.  23.  Men  are 
being  rehired  as  fast  as  the  com- 
pany can  take  care  of  them.  Orders 
for  79,000  cars  in  March  have  al- 
ready been  received,  Mr.  Ford  stated, 
and  the  blast  furnaces  and  tractor 
plants  at  River  Rouge  have  been  set 
in  operation.  Between  15,000  and 
20,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
Rouge  plants.  Three  thousand  men 
were  to  be  rehired  at  the  Highland 
Park  plant  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  bringing  the  total  working 
force  in  that  plant  to  nearly  20,000. 


Holyoke  Paper  Workers  End  Strike 

All  of  the  workers  of  trades  allied 
with  the  paper  industry  involved  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Croker-Mc- 
Elwain  and  Chemical  Paper  compa- 


nies, Holyoke,  Mass.,  who  have  been 
on  strike  in  resistance  to  the  indi- 
vidual contract  system  returned  to 
work  Feb.  17,  and  it  was  indicated 
that  the  paper  makers,  members  of 
Eagle  Lodge,  would  go  to  work 
Monday,  Feb.  21,  following  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  commit- 
tee pending  the  drafting  of  a  new 
agreement.  Confidence  was  ex- 
pi-essed  following  a  conference  with 
the  paper  manufacturers  that  Eagle 
Lodge  would  accept  the  contract. 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Mills  Resume 

The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.. 
Sharon,  Pa.,  announced  that  four  of 
its  finishing  mills,  which  had  been 
shut  down  for  some  time,  would  re- 
sume operations  Monday,  Feb.  21. 
Five  hundred  men  were  to  return  to 
work.  The  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
the  blooming  mill  of  the  concern, 
however,  were  not  to  reopen  yet. 


Textile  and  Shoe  Traden  Improre 
Activity  in  shoe  manufacture"  and 
definite  improvement  in  textile  linen, 
as  compared  with  three  months  ago, 
are  reported  by  the  Associated  Press 
from  centers  in  New  England.  The 
shoe  industry,  virtually  flat  last  fall, 
has  taken  a  spurt  as  a  result  of 
Easter  demands.  Manufacturers  say 
they  look  for  a  return  to  normsd 
production  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Production  of  cotton  textiles  has  in- 
creased by  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
and  more  in  some  special  lines.  In 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  a  distinct  ad- 
vrnce  is  reported.  In  the  two  lead- 
ing industrial  lines  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  it  is  estimated  that  about  14,- 
000  now  have  steady  work,  whereas 
during  the  latter  part  of  1920  less 
than  half  this  total  was  employed 
only  three  days  a  week,  with  com- 
plete shutdowns  for  varying  periods. 
Except  in  the  Fall  River  print  cloth 
industry,  where  the  mills  employing 
35,000  are  operating  on  full  time. 
few  instances  of  a  return  to  normal 
have  been  reported.  In  New  Bed- 
ford 30,000  of  the  40,000  operatives 
of  the  cotton,  yarn  and  cloth  mills 
are  employed,  while  three  months 
ago  there  was  employment  for  only 
17,000  two  or  three  days  a  week. 
Mill  men  estimate  production  at  50 
per  cent  of  normal,  an  increase  of 
42  per  cent.  In  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
textile  conditions  are  gradually  im- 
proving. 


Jersey  Central  Shops  Close 

Two  thousand  workers  in  the  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  at  Elizabeth,  X.  J., 
were  thrown  out  of  work  Saturday, 
Feb.  26.  following  an  order  issued 
by  C.  E.  Ci.ambers,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  railroad, 
that  the  plant  be  closed  indefinitely. 
The  shops  at  Ashley,  Pa.,  and  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  also  will  be  closed,  Mr. 
Chambers  said. 


South  to  Make  Artificial  Silk 
Twenty-four  Southern  girls  went 
to  Belgium  last  fall  to  learn  the 
art  of  making  artificial  silk  so  that 
they  might  teach  it  to  hundreds  of 
others  in  this  country.  Thej  are 
now  at  Hopewell.  Va.,  where  the 
Tubizo  Artificial  Silk  Corporation  is 
about  to  open  a  big  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When 
the  Hopewell  plant  opens  it  will  em- 
ploy close  to  5,000  people,  mostly 
women  and  girls.  Once  its  output 
has  reached  certain  quantities  no 
more  artificial  silk  will  be  imported 
from  Belgium,  for  then  the  same 
product,  made  from  American  cotton 
lintors.  with  American  chemicals  and 
turned  out  by  American  workers, 
will  be  in  the  market.  The  plant 
will  specialize  in  the  fine  threads 
needed  in  the  underwear  and  simi- 
lar trades. 
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World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology  Pub- 
lished by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

COAL  men  interested  in  the  export  trade  may  find  of 
value  the  first  part  of  the  World  Atlas  of  Commercial 
Geology  just  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
atlas  is  a  product  of  studies  of  the  world's  supply  of  essen- 
tial minerals  begun  during  the  world  war  as  a  part  of  the 
task  of  keeping  American  industries  supplied  with  raw 
material.  Part  I,  dealing  with  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  minerals,  consists  of  seventy-two  maps,  size 
lOi  X  131  inches,  and  seventy-two  pages  of  text  of  like  size. 

The  section  dealing  with  coal  includes  eight  maps  and 
eight  pages  of  text.     The  coal  maps  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Production  and  consumption  of  coal  in  1913,  by  coun- 
tries; production  of  coal  in  1913  and  approximate  outlines 
of  coal  fields:  (2)  North  America,  (3)  South  America,  (4) 
Africa,  (5)  Europe,  (6)  Asia,  (7)  Oceania;  (8)  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  1918  and  outlines  of 
coal  fields  other  than  lignite. 

Explanatory  text  accompanying  the  maps  sketches  the 
broader  outlines  of  the  world's  coal  trade.  The  discussion 
is  necessarily  brief  as  it  attempts  to  cover  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  coal  in  each  of  the  major 
countries  of  the  world.  Like  treatment  is  given  to  petro- 
leum, oil  shale,  natural  gas,  and  26  other  minerals. 

The  price  set  on  the  atlas,  $2,  is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  and  engraving.  Payment  may  be  made  by  money 
order  or  in  cash.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Director, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Twenty-nine  Companies  Submit  Bids  on 
Coal  for  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

BIDS  submitted  by  twenty-nine  coal  firms  for  furnishing 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  with  750,000  tons  of  Pools  1 

and  2  coal,  which  were  opened  Feb.  18  in  New  York  City, 
are  given  below.  The  proposal  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 
provided  that  a  price  be  named  monthly. 

Aggregate        Pools  or 

Name  of  Bidder:  Tonnage  Coal  Name  Price 

A.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc i 180,000  Poca.  M/R  $4.00 

A.C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc 60,000  Poca.  M/R  4    10 

A.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc 60,000  Poca.  M/R  4.20 

Crozer-Pocahontas  Co 750,000  Pool  I  4  00 

C.  G.Blake  &  Co 240,000  New  River  4.00 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc ■ 300,000  I  and  2  4  00 

Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co 100,000  Pool  2  4  25 

Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co 100  000  Pool  I  4  24i 

Flat  Top  Fuel  ('o 120,000  I  and  2  4.00 

J   W   Lowe  Co       50,000  Pool  I  4.35 

Manhaswet  Coal  Co 12,000  Pool  2  4  39 

Hmokeles.s  Ifucl  Co 1 20,000  Pool  1  4 .  00 

United  Co  leries  Corporation 100,000  1  and  2  3  80 

Unitnti  (  olIjerie.s  Corporation 75  000  1  and  2  3  99 

PocaliontasFuclCo 300,000  Poca.  .'... 

Ch&suppake  &  Oluo  Coal  &  Coke  Co 1 80,000  I  and  2  4  25 

S?,i'ry'»'"l  (joal  &  Coke  Co 1 20,000  Pool  2  4  25 

Wluto()ak(_onlCo  104.000  Pool  I  4.00 

Fayettt  ^mokrlo.s.s  C^al  Co 1 80,000  Pool  I  3.90 

Chcsapoiike  &  Oluo  Coal  Agency 1 00,000  I  and  2  4  00 

Central  Pooulionta.s  Coal  Co 120,000  1  and  2  4  00 

Ajax  Coal  A-  Miiung  Co 250  000  7  53 

Dexter  j^Civrnynter   Inc 120,000  Pool  Y  '  3:85 

Hluohcld  (  iml  &  Coke  Co 1 20,000  I>ool  2  4  20 

v*""    n-   °"l*  "i^ ^"•°°''  I'ool  1  4  25 

NewUiverCoalCo...    60,000  l-ool  1  4.00 

V^  c.-ton  Dod«on  &  Co..  Inc 20,000  l>ool  1  4  00 

Northern  Coal  {  o 60,000  1  and  2  4  00 

llouslonCoaUo.      .    .      [20,000  I  and  2  4.15 

K.U.MKl,  ^mokelc.s.s  !•  uol  Co i O.OOO  1  .ind  2  3  75 

1  oriihonla.^  Coal  bakvs  Co 60,000  Poca  4  00 

L.  A.Snond&Co 100.000  I  and  2  3  50 


Enjoins  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  from  Enforcing 
Knihargo  in  Violation  of  Contract 

IN  A  SUIT  brought  by  the  Knoy  County  Fourth  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  against  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R. 
Co.  to  onjoii\  it  from  maintaining  an  embargo  against  the 
company's  mine  located  at  Westphalia,  Ind.,  Judge  Albert 
B.  .Vnderson  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  Indianapolis,  issued 
a  preliminary  injunction  on  Feb.  16  against  the  railroad, 
restraining  it  from  enforcing  the  embargo. 

The  complaint  states  tliat  on  Sept.  4.  1920.  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.R.  contracted  for  the  entire  output 


of  the  Knox  County  Fourth  Vein  Coal  Co.'s  mine,  to  run 
until  March  31,  1921.  On  Feb.  4  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R., 
which  was  the  intermediary  carrier  for  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P, 
R.R.,  placed  an  embargo  against  the  coal  company's  mine, 
the  complaint  setting  forth  that  this  embargo  was  placed  at 
the  request  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R.  The  complaint  sets 
out  that  the  contracting  road  had  never  notified  the  opera- 
tor of  any  cancellation  or  rescission  of  the  contract.  It  was 
also  set  forth  that  when  this  contract  was  made  the  coal 
company  had  to  cancel  contracts  with  its  other  buyers  and 
instruct  them  to  purchase  coal  in  the  open  market  and 
reimburse  these  buyers  for  the  difference  between  their 
contracts  and  the  market  price. 

The  complaint  brought  out  that  under  the  Hepburn  Act 
the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.  was,  as  a  common  carrier,  re- 
quired to  transport  the  coal  from  the  Westphalia  mine. 
The  facts  were  not  disputed  by  the  defendant,  and  entry 
of  the  restraining  order  was  placed  by  the  court.  The  case 
is  important  in  that  it  prevents  a  purchaser  of  coal  from 
evading  valid  contract  commitments  by  interposing  an 
embargo  against  the  shipper. 


Bill  to  Codify  Mining  Law  Introduced  in 
Indiana  General  Assembly 

CODIFICATION  of  the  laws  regulating  the  business  of 
mining  coal  and  a  raise  in  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
deputy  inspector  of  mines  and  mining  and  his  deputies  are 
embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly Feb.  15  by  Senator  Clem  J.  Richards,  of  Terre 
Haute.  A  commission,  to  consist  of  two  practical  coal 
miners,  two  operators,  and  two  members  of  the  department 
of  mines  and  mining,  and  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  pro- 
vided to  examine  and  revise  and  codify  the  laws  regulating 
coal  mines.  Provision  also  is  made  to  raise  the  salary  of 
the  chief  deputy  from  $2,000  to  $3,500  a  year  and  the  pay 
of  his  deputies  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  a  year.  Heretofore 
places  of  competency  examinations  have  been  at  Washing- 
ton, Daviess  County;  Brazil,  Terre  Haute,  and  specified 
localities,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  important  mining 
centers.  The  new  bill  provides  that  the  chief  deputy  may 
hold  examinations  wherever  he  sees  fit.  New  regulations 
governing  ventilation,  safeguarding  of  live  wires,  wash- 
houses,  housing  of  explosives  and  warning  bells  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Court  Gives  Ruling  Ending  Kansas  Strike 

BY  DECIDING  that  Carl  Mishmash  must  be  paid  by 
the  Mackie  Fuel  Co.  the  wages  of  an  adult  workman 
the  Industrial  Relations  Court  of  Kansas,  on  Feb,  20,  broke 
up  the  strike  which  had  lasted  two  weeks,  the  calling  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  incarceration  of  Alexander 
Howat,  the  district  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  other  officials  of  that  organization.  The 
court  required  the  mine  workers  to  go  back  to  work  and 
the  company  to  pay  the  clerk  of  the  district  $187  for  Mish- 
mash's back  wages. 

At  the  HEARING  BEFORE  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  the  project  to  develop  water  power  and  supply  water 
from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  commission,  said  the  country  ought 
to  develop  all  available  water  power  in  order  to  conserve 
coal.  A  proposal  to  develop  steam  power  rear  a  coal  mine 
in  Western  Maryland  or  near  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  in  lieu  of 
the  power  development  at  Great  Falls,  was  advocated  by  F. 
R.  Weller,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Trade.  He 
argued  that  water  power  plants  could  not  compete  with 
steam  power  plants  developed  near  coal  mines. 


General  and  increasing  unemployment  continues 
among  the  seamen  and  dock  laborers  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Cardiff  reports  exports  of  coal  improving.  A 
slump  in  freights  is  reported  at  Li\erpool,  80  tramp  steam- 
ors  being  idle.  Hull  reports  2,000  seamen  and  2,600  dock 
iaboi'ers  idle. 


Foreign  Markets    v  |/> 

and  i 

Export  NqWs    i 


u 


Export  Business  Lacking;  Freight  Rates  Easier 

There  are  few  export  orders  in  the  market  and  compara- 
tively few  boats  asking  for  this  business,  according  to  W. 
W.  Battie  &  Co.'s  coal  trade  report  of  Feb.  14.  The  freight 
market,  therefore,  is  very  sluggish  and  rates  are  somewhat 
easier. 

Freight  rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows: 


Feb.  7,  1921 

Malmo About  $6.25 

Copenhagen About    6 .  25 

Stockholm $6.50/  7.00 

Gothenburg About    6.  25 

Antwerp/Rotterdam 3.75/  4 .  00 

Hamburg About    4.  50 

Fr.  Atlantic 4.25/  4.50 

_ex  Rouen 

Lisbon About    5 .  00 

Algiers About    6 .  00 

Westltaly 5.50/  5.75 

Marseilles 5.50/5.75 

Piraeus About    6.50 

Trieste/Venice About    6.  50 

Port  Said About    6. 00 

Alexandria About    6 .  00 

Con.stantinople About    6.75 

Gibraltar About    5 .  00 

Teneriffe About    5 .  50 

Pernambuco. : About    6 .  50 

Bahia About    6.50 

Rio 5.75/  6.00 

Santos About    6 .  25 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata  or  Monte- 
video.       5.50/  6.00 

Para About    6.50 

Rosario About    6.50 

To  Nitrate  Range About    5 .  00 

Havana 2.50/  2.75 

Sagua  or  Cardenas About    4.00 

Cienfuegos About    3 .  50 

Caibar.en About    4 .  00 

Guantaiiamo About    3.50 

Maiizainllo Ab^ut   4  50 

Bermuda... About    3.00 

p.  c.  anddis.  free 

Kingston About    3.25 

Baibadoj About    3.50 

St.  Lucia About    3 .  50 

Santiago About    3.50 

Port  of  Spain About    3.50 

Curacao 3.75/  4.00 

free  p.  c.  Curacao 

St.  Thomas About    3.25 

All  above  rates  gross  form  charter. 


Feb.  14,  1921 

About  $6.25 
About  6.25 
$6.50/  7.00 
About 
About 
About 
4.25/ 


6.25 
4.00 
4.75 
4.50 


About 

About 

5.50/ 

5.50/ 

About 

About 

About 

About 

About 

About 

About 

6.50/ 

6.50/ 

About 

6.50/ 

About 

About 

6.50/ 

5.00/ 

About 

About 

About 

3.50/ 

3.25/ 

3.50/ 

About 


5.00 
6  00 

5  75 
5.75 
6.50 

6  50 


00 
00 
75 
00 
50 
75 
75 
00 
00 


6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
5.25 
2.50 
3.75 
2.75 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 


2.75/  3.00 
About  3.25 
About 
About 

3.25/ 
About 


3.25 
3  25 
3.50 
3.25 


About    3.00 


Tons 
Discharged 
Daily 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 

700 

700 

800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 

500 

500 

500 

750 

500 

500 
500 
750 
500 
500 
300 
400 
300 
500 
300 
300 

•iOO 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 


Japan  Coal  Enterprise  in  Saghalien 

A  semi-official  company  with  a  capitalization  of  80,000,- 
000  yen,  of  which  the  Japanese  Government  will  own  one- 
half,  is  to  be  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
deposits  of  Saghalien.  The  island  is  believed  to  have  some 
of  the  richest  coal  deposits  in  the  world,  estimates  of 
experts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deposits  varying  from  half 
a  billion  to  seven  billion  tons.  The  company  will  also 
improve  ports  and  build  railways  needed  for  the  marketing 
of  the  output. 


Berlin  Wants  English  Coal 

Berlin  industrial  works  and  utility  plants  will  be  sup- 
plied with  English  coal,  according  to  plans  now  in  progress. 
English  coal  is  now  being  delivered  in  Hamburg  at  30s. 
per  ton.  Thence  it  will  be  transported  by  waterways  to 
BeWm,  where  it  is  expected  it  can  be  sold  to  industries 
after  payment  of  this  extra  freight  and  a  small  customs 
J"^y  «<^  between  330  and  450  marks  (nominally  $78.54  to 
^107.10,  but  actually  $5.67  to  $7.74)  a  ton.  This  figure 
IS  about  100  marks  higher  than  the  price  of  German  coal, 
out,  m  view  of  the  shortage  in  the  majority  of  works,  the 
owners  have  agreed  to  buy. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  situation  is  that  of  the  Upper 


Silesian  output — 450,000  tons  monthly — has  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Entente.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  railway 
transportation  also  contributes  to  it. 


Coal  Imports  at  Dunkirk  During  1920 

Figures  furnished  by  Consul  P.  C.  Sfiuire,  Dunkirk, 
France,  show  that  during  the  year  1920  2,0:J'.W39  tons  of 
coal  arrived  through  the  port.  England  supplied  1.266,356 
tons.  United  States  649,947  tons,  and  Germany  119..536  tons. 
The  heaviest  importation  from  America,  215,001  tona, 
took  place  during  the  month  of  November,  due  to  the 
British  miners'  strike  of  that  period.  During  December 
American  coal  was  quoted  as  low  as  $12.60  per  ton  c.i.f. 

The  following  table  shows  importation  of  coal  together 
with  origin,  by  months,  in  tons: 

Great 

Months  Britain  America     Gennany 

January 157,313     14.744 

February 12.2,812     14.822 

March 137,233  4.025  3,000 

April 9).  1 74  13.450  19.780 

May 15,603  4,328  14.129 

June 74.591  11.313  23.321 

July 66,662  35,116  16.134 

.\ugust 45,072  41,863  7.900 

September 6,140  56.510  2.922 

October 433.222  150,115  2.784 

November 39,201  215  001 

December 75,333  118,226     

Total 1,266,356       649.947        119.536 


British  coal  at  the  pit  has  lately  been  quoted  at  30s. 
a  ton  and  the  fall  in  ocean  rates  makes  for  easier  American 
competition.  The  recent  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  consigned  to  the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  London's 
largest  gas  producer,  caused  some  alarm  in  British  coal 
markets.  This  coal,  which  was  the  first  serious  invasion 
of  the  British  home  market,  was  delivered  in  London 
cheaper  than  coal  from  Northumberland,  Wales  or  Durham. 


Bituminous  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1920 
amounted  to  approximately  34,000,000  gross  tons  with  a 
valuation  of  $304,000,000.  The  value  of  the  18.000.000  tons 
shipped  in  1919  was  $84,000,000.  Shipments  to  Canada  were 
about  14,500,000  tons;  South  .\merica,  3.500.000  tons;  West 
Indies  and  others.  2.100,000;  exports  across  the  Atlantic 
totaled  14,000,000  tons. 


Transportation  of  Amfj^ican  coal  arriving  at  Ham- 
burg is  permitted  by  railway  only  if  its  destination  is  not 
more  than  100  kilometers  (approximately  sixty  miles')  dis- 
tant, under  a  decision  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Commissioner. 
Coal  consigned  to  cities  which  may  be  reached  by  water- 
ways will  be  excluded  from  shipment  by  rail. 


In  view  of  the  seriois  shortage  of  coal  in  India,  the 
Government  of  India  has  been  compelled  to  issue  very 
stringent  orders  restricting  exports.  The  shortage  is  due 
partly  to  inadequate  labor  supplies  and  other  local  labor 
troubles,  and  partly  to  a  deficiency  in  railway  rolling  stock. 

British  mine  owners  are  disturbed  over  the  fact  that 
Belgium  has  so  far  recovered  from  the  war  as  to  be  able  not 
only  to  supply  her  own  needs  but  to  do  considerable  export- 
ing. In  France  there  is  a  glut  of  German  coal,  while 
America  has  entered  into  heavy  contracts  to  supply  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  the  contracts  being  carried  out  so  expe- 
ditiously that  very  little  British  coal  has  b^n  required  or 
asked  for. 
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Though  Vitally  Amended,  Calder  Bill  Gives  Broad  Power 
To  Trade  Commission;  LaFoUette  Urges  Enactment 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent 


MATERIALLY  amended,  the  Calder  coal  bill  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  effect  its  enactment  into  law  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  As  this  is  written  it  is  the  belief  of  disinterested 
Senators  that  the  bill  has  no  chance  to  pass. 

The  sections  of  the  original  bill  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  fix  prices,  commissions  and  margins  during 
emergencies  or  threatened  emergencies;  to  control  the  pro- 
duction   and    distribution    of    coal;    to    operate    a    drastic 
licensing  system  and  to  fix  a  brokerage  tax  on  dealers  and 
jobbers  were  eliminated  in  the  bill  which  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.    Senator  La  Follette,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  reported  the  bill.     He  calls  it  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  "current  publicity  of  information  conceniing  the 
coal  industry  and  trade."    This  doubtless  is  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  fight  for  the  legislation,  but  opponents  of  the 
measure  see  in  it  far  more  than  additional  publicity  requir- 
ing coal  operators,  jobbers  and  dealers  to  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  ownership,  tonnage  produced,  costs,  sales, 
margins  and  profits. 

The  significant  part  of  the  measure  is  that  it  gives 
sweeping  powers  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  now 
operating  under  the  act  based  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  founded  on  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  This  evidently  is  an  effort 
to  give  constitutionality  to  the  law  and  to  put  Congress  on 
record  as  regarding  the  ownership,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  coal  to  be  "charged  with  public  interest  and 
use."  If  this  section  should  be  enacted  into  law,  it  would 
be  the  cornerstone  of  federal  regulation  of  all  essential 
industries,  many  believe. 
Operators  Fear  Obligatory  System  of  Accounting 


The  power  of  the  Federal  Trade   Commission  has  been 
thoroughly  defined  and  limited  in  the  Maynard  case,  wherein 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  commission's  power  rests  solely 
and  exclusively  in  the  commerce  clause.    Many  see  the  main 
object  of  this  bill  to  be  an  attempt  to  grant  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  broader  foundation  for  its  operations. 
Should   this   provision   be   enacted  into   law   and   that  law 
upheld,  it  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  have  undisputed  power  to  supervise  evei-y  business 
activity  in  connection  with  coal.    An  immediate  outcome  of 
the  passage  of  the  law  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  coal 
operators,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  set  up  its  cost  accounting  system  in  each  mine 
and  \n  e^ch  wholesale  and  retail  selling  establishment.     It 
probably  would  prescribe  the  method  by  which  depreciation 
would  be  determined  and  would  indicate  what  items  should 
be  charged  to  current  expenses  and  what  to  capital  assets. 
The  vast  amount  of  information  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  empowered  <-.   gathei"  under  the  bill  is 
to  be  furnished  under  the  compulsion  of  a  penalty  clause, 
which  provides  a  fine  of  $100  toY  each  day  the  reports  are 
delayed   after  they   are   due.     The  bill  provides   that  the 
information  is  to  be  furnished  so  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  calculate  separately  the  costs  and  profits 
on   (a)  the  investment  actually  and  currently  used  in  the 
business,  on   (b)  the  investment  in  land  and  property  held 
for  future  use  and  development  and  on  (c)  other  investments 
not  directly  used  in  the  business. 

The  commission  also  is  authorized  to  investigate,  when- 
ever it  sees  fit,  "the  organization,  busii.ess,  conduct,  prac- 
tices  and   management"   of   all   persons    and    corporations 
engaged  in  the  coal  industry.     It  is  required  froni  time  to 
time  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  all  financial  interrela- 
tions between  owners,  operators  or  dealers  or  any  of  them  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  determine  the  full  profits  of  o-WTiers, 
operators  or  dealers,  and  the  existence  of  any  combination 
or  relationship  which  may  tend  to  lessen  competition  or  to 
create  monopoly. 


The  reports  and  the  information  are  to  be  "in  such  form 
as  the  commission  may  prescribe."     The  commission  is  to 
have  the  power  to  promulgate  and  to  force  all  rules  and 
regulations   necessary   to   carry  out   the   provisions    of  the 
act.    In  addition,  authorized  agents  of  the  commission  are  to 
have  "the  right  to  copy  any  documentary  evidence  of  any 
persons   or   corporations   reporting   or  being   investigated." 
The  commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  classify  per- 
sons   and   corporations   required    to   make   reports    and   "to 
niake  reasonable  exemptions  from  requirements  to  report." 
This,  some  hold,  grants  a  power  that  would  be  subject  to 
abuse  and  probably  goes  beyond  any  legislative   right  of 
classification. 

While  the   bill   provides   that  the   identity   of  individual 
companies  submitting  the  information  is  not  to  be  disclosed 
ordinarily,   the   commission   is   empowered   to   make   public 
full  facts  in  regard  to  those  who  have  charged  unreasonable 
prices  for  coal.     It  is  left  entirely  to   the  commission  to 
determine    what    price    is    regarded    as    unreasonable.      In 
addition,  the  commission  may  use  its  own  judgment  as  to- 
placing  the  information  obtained  under  the  act  at  the  dis- 
posal   of   "any   private    or   public   board,    state    or   federal 
department,  agency,  commission  or  other  group  engaged  in 
the     .     .     .     settlement  of  any  labor  disputes"  arising  in 
mining  operations." 

Senator  La  Follette  Submits  a  Report 

In  submitting  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  Senator  La  Follette 
made  the  following  report: 

"The  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  4828)  'to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  gather- 
ing information  respecting  the  ownership^  production,  dis- 
tribution, costs,  sales,  and  profits  in  the  coal  industry  antf 
by  publication  of  same,  and  to  recognize  and  declare  coal 
and    its    production    and    distribution    charged    with    public 
interest  and  use,  and  for  other  purposes,'  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bill  receive  early  consideration,  and  do  pass, 
with  an  amendment,  at  this  session  of  the  Congress,  as  at 
necessary,  preliminary,  and  emergency  measure. 

"The  committee  does  not  offer  this  bill  as  a  complete- 
legislative  solution  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  deplor- 
able conditions  to  which  the  consuming  public  has  been 
subjected,  more  especially  luring  the  past  year.  The 
problem  is  so  vital  to  all  the  people  and  to  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  that  comprehensive  final  legislation 
should  only  be  attempted  after  more  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  all  the  facts  and  factors. 

"The  committee  believes  that  this  bill  takes  a  first  and 
important  step  in  providing  for  the  immediate  setting  in 
motion  of  existing  agencies  of  the  government  for  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  full  facts,  without  which 
proper,  effective,  and  jqst  legislation  cannot  safely  be 
attempted. 

"In  our  present  state  of  society  coal  is  one  of  the  univer- 
sal basic  reccssities,  both  to  life  and  industry.     To-day,  by 
reason  of  distances  and  congestion,  coal  to  move  transpor- 
tation and  as  the  chief  power  generator  in  the  manufacture 
or  conversion  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  the 
common  household  heating  fuel,  has  become  almost  if  not 
quite  the  subbasic  necessity,  and  therefore  it  must  be  recog- 
nized as  vital  to  the  public  health  and  general  welfare  and 
charged  in  the  highest  degree  with  public  interest  and  use. 
"Because  coal  is  such  a  unis^ersal  public  necessity  to  the 
health  and  verv  life  of  nearly  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  follows  inevitably  that  anything  which  seriously 
affects'  the  coal  supply,  either  in  unreasonably  raising  the 
price   thereof   or   in   cutting   off  the   actual   supply   m   any 
portion,  approaches  s   public  calamity. 

"The  evidence  taken  by  this  committee  and  by  the  Senate  s 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  proves 
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beyond  dispute  that  durinf?  the  past  year  there  was  both 
(a)  a  serious  danger  of  absolute  cutting  off  of  supply  in 
substantial  portions  of  the  country,  and  (b)  unconscionable 
profiteering  in  price,  with  the  resulting  suffering  that  must 
follow.  This  situation  began  almost  immediately  upon  the 
release  of  price  control  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra- 
tion on  April  1,  1920.  It  continued  to  grow  more  acute 
throughout  the  season  until  well  into  the  winter,  when 
various  factors,  including  priority  of  right  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  and  increased  production,  coupled  with  an 
unusually  mild  winter,  replenished  the  coal  supply  and 
made  stocks  last  longer,  thus  lessening  somewhat  the  evil 
consequences  that  must  otherwise  have  resulted. 

"There  is  conflicting  evidence  and  great  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  shortage  and  disturbance  of 
supply,  but  whatever  are  the  facts  as  to  the  cause,  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  no  cause  constituted  either  justification 
or  legitimate  excuse  for  the  great  advance  in  prices  which 
occurred,  most  largely  in  the  spot  market,  which  the  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  was  participated  in  by  operators, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  aggravated  by  the  entrance  into 
this  field  of  quick  and  easy  profits  of  a  horde  of  speculators, 
who  have  had  no  defenders  before  the  committees. 

"It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  all  operators,  wholesalers  or 
retailers  increased  their  prices  unduly;  many  operators, 
particularly  of  the  larger  class,  had  a  large  proportion 
under  contract  at  prices  prevailing  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  Fuel  Administration.  However,  when  it  is  recalled 
that  those  least  able  to  buy  and  the  householders  very  gen- 
erally are  dependent  on  the  spot  market  rather  than  on 
contract  coal,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  those  who  could 
least  afford  it  suffered  most.  The  testimony  shows  that 
margins  realized  for  the  year  1920  generally  were  far  above 
the  margins  of  any  previous  year.  There  was  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  operators  and  their  representatives  appear- 
ing before  your  committee  to  blame  chiefly  the  small  opera- 
tors, or  high-cost  mines,  for  the  excessive  prices.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee,  however,  is  uncontradicted 
that  many  concerns  well  above  the  average  in  size  par- 
ticipated in  such  high  prices  and  realizations. 

Coal  Industry  Asserts  Crisis  Will  Not  Recur 

"The  representative  of  the  coal  industry  opposed  the  bill 
referred  to  the  committee,  asserting  that  the  crisis  is  past 
and  that  it  will  not  recur.  This  contention  was  based 
largely  on  assertions  of  a  claimed  ability  to  produce  under 
normal  conditions  more  bituminous  coal  by  a  substantial 
tonnage  than  the  country  annually  consumes.  Such  asser- 
tions are,  however,  qualified  by  two  factors:  First,  that  there 
always  will  be  adequate  transportation  moving;  and,  second, 
that  substantially  full  capacity  of  production  can  be  relied 
on  at  all  times. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  record  testimony  of 
high  authority  representing  the  coal  industry  that  while  the 
market  for  a  few  months  will  be  favorable  to  coal  buyers 
and  consumers,  the  market  for  several  years  to  come  will 
be  most  favorable  to  coal  producers  and  sellers. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  coal  operators  and  coal 
dealers,  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  which  the  people  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  demands  that  at  least  a  beginning 
shall  be  made  at  the  present  session  in  dealing  with  this 
great  problem. 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  it  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  Congress  at  this  time  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
secure  full  publicity  as  to  costs  of  coal  production,  distri- 
bution, and  profits.  The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  past 
year  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  necessary 
that  this  data  should  be  gathered  by  the  Government  for 
the  information  and  protection  of  the  public. 

"As  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee that  to  completely  and  scientifically  meet  this  prob- 
lem requires  further  study  of  the  entire  situation  and 
industry.  There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  necessary,  pre- 
liminary, and  helpful  legislation  to  which  no  serious  objec- 
tion has  been  or  can  properly  be  made.  Legislation  should 
be  enacted  at  once  providing  for  the  acquisition  and  general 
dissemination  by  impartial  Government  agencies  for  the 
use  of  the  public  of  complete  information  relating  to  the 
coal  industry  and  trade.  Such  legislation  is  not  only  of  a 
preliminary  character  to  more  complete  legislation  but  at 


this  time  it  also  partakes  of  the  nature  of  ernergt-ncy  legis- 
lation. This  latter  is  true,  because  what  is  kno'A-n  as  the 
"coal  year"  begins  April  1,  around  which  time  'ontractinjf 
for  coal  supply  generally  occurs  and  wage  readjustment* 
are  likewise  entered  into.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  gathering  of  facts  and  public  disser  •    •■r<ot 

be  begun  at  once,  so  that  the  public  as  wel:  « . ^  .-:elf- 

interested  may  have  the  facts. 

"Heretofore,  with  some  exceptions,  the  meager  informa- 
tion which  the  Government  has  been  able  to  furnish  the 
public  1  as  been  supplied  by  the  coal  trade.  Such  informa- 
tion is  not  ri-quirod  by  law.  It  is  purely  voluntary.  It 
follows  without  question  that  the  coal  trade  will  report 
nothing  detrimental  to  its  interest.  Much  information  has 
been  assembled  by  and  retained  only  for  the  use  and  infor- 
mation of  the  trade  itself.  To  what  extent  such  informa- 
tion suppresses  competition  or  advances  prices  cannot  be 
determined,  because  of  lack  of  full  information.  The  buy- 
ing public  has  been  dependent  upon  whatever  the  industry 
has  determined  to  make  public.  It  seems  axiomatic  that 
the  public  as  the  buyer  and  ronsumer  of  coal  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  at  least  equal  information  with  those  from  whom 
it  must  buy. 

"The  bill  as  reported  proposes  broadly  two  thinu'-  (1) 
The  formal  declaration  and  enactment  by  Congress  that  ^  oal 
is  a  basic  necessity,  essential  to  the  public  health,  and  there- 
fore charged  with  a  public  interest  and  use.  (2)  It  pro- 
vides for  the  procurement,  assembling,  and  doing  this  cur- 
rently, when  it  is  of  value.  It  provides  that  this  shall  be 
done  by  existing  governmental  agencies  under  proper  power 
to  compel  the  furnishing  of  accurate  statistics,  with  penalty 
for  failure  to  furnish  same  or  the  furnishing  of  mislead- 
ing or  false  statistics. 

"The  committee  believes  that  no  valid  objection  will  or 
can  be  urged  against  these  proposals  and  this  bill,  and 
recommends  its  speedy  enactment." 

Senator  Reed  Objects  to  Rushing  Bill  Through 

The  fact  that  the  Manufactures  Committee  of  the  Senate 
passed  on  and  reported  the  Calder  coal  regulation  bill 
without  a  quorum  of  the  members  in  attendance  (!■  d 

in  a  Senate  debate  provoked  by  Senator  Reed,  of  >i  '  i, 

a  member  of  the  committee,  who  objected  to  hasty  consid- 
eration of  the  measure,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
thoroughly  considering  the  bill.  "The  Senate  will  not  gain 
time  by  this  sort  of  proceeding,"  he  asserted,  declaring  he 
had  no  notice  of  meetings  of  the  committee.  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Massachusetts,  said  he  had  not  been  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  committee  leading  up  to  the  report  of  the 
bill,  and  Senator  Fernald,  of  Maine,  said  he  had  supposed  the 
full  committee  would  get  together  on  the  measure.  Senator 
Reed  obtained  consent  of  the  Senate  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Senate  embodying  his  views  on  the  bill. 

During  the  debate  Chairman  La  Follette  admitted  that 
repeated  meetings  of  tht  committee  were  held  on  the  bill 
without  a  quorum.  Senator  Reed  in  the  discussion  referred 
to  "wild  statements"  that  had  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  coal  situation  and  asserted  that  "more  misrepresentation 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  coal  situation  than  any 
other."  He  also  declared  the  attorneys  for  the  Calder  com- 
mittee were  "all  on  one  side  of  the  case,"  and  that  the  com- 
mittee should  study  the  bill  in  the  light  of  the  testimony 
that  had  been  adduced.  He  answered  the  argument  of 
Senator  La  Follette  that  hasty  action  was  necessary  in 
order  to  start  the  statistics  on  coal  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  coal  year,  April  1,  by  saying  that  wage  agreements 
did  not  expire  until  April,  1922,  and  that  consumers  made 
their  contracts  in  the  liirht  of  their  own  judgment  and  not 
according  to  figures  which  might  be  produced. 

Senator  Reed  indicated  his  line  of  attack  on  the  bill  when 
he  said  the  first  section  of  the  measure  put  the  coal  busi- 
ness in  the  same  class  as  railroads  as  regards  public  interest, 
which  would  provoke  discussion.  Answering  a  statement 
that  he  had  taken  up  time  of  the  committee,  Senator  Reed 
said  that  he  had  never  asked  questions  with  so  much  satis- 
faction as  he  did  on  this  bill,  when  the  "real  viewpoint  of 
some  gentlemen  who  appeared  as  experts  was  disrl'>~cd." 

"We  shall  have  to  take  enough  time  to  find  out  what  is  in 
the  bowels  of  this  measure  before  we  get  through  with  it," 
declared  the  Missouri  Senator. 
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Grand  Jury  Indicts  226  Indiana  Mining  Companies  and 
Miners,  Charging  Conspiracy  and  Monopoly 


Special  Correspondence 


*  FTER  having  examined  scores  of  witnesses,  the  Federal 
/-\  Grand  Jury  in  Indianapolis  Feb.  25  returned  an  indict- 
-/  A-ment  in  five  counts  against  226  bituminous  coal  opera- 
tors, coal  operators'  associations,  coal-mining  companies  and 
coal  miners,  charging  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law.  All  the  defendants  except  twelve  are 
already  under  indictment  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Lever  Act.  One  of  the  corporations  indicted  is  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  John  J.  Lewis,  president 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  William  Green,  secretary- 
treasurer,  have  again  been  named. 

The  indictment  charges  in  the  first  count,  restraint  of 
trade;  in  the  second,  restraint  of  commerce;  in  the  third, 
restraint  of  trade  and  commerce;  in  the  fourth,  conspiracy 
to  monopolize,  and  in  the  fifth,  monopolizing.  The  case  is 
drawn  solely  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  is  a 
separate  case  entirely  from  the  one  now  pending  against 
125  operators  and  miners  charged  with  violation  of  the 
Lever  Act.  The  indictment  covers  the  last  three  years  and 
goes  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
and  of  the  methods  by  which,  it  is  charged,  the  operators 
and  miners  have  worked  together  to  restrict  the  production 
and  distribution  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  charge  is  made  that  at  various  joint  conferences  held 
in  the  last  ten  years  it  was  agreed  that  the  miners  and 
operators  were  partners  in  mining,  producing  and  distribut- 
ing coal,  and  that  they  would  aid  one  another  in  plans  to 
increase  wages,  increase  prices,  to  create  a  shortage  and  to 
otherwise  limit  production  and  distribution.  It  is  charged 
that  the  agreements  entered  into  between  the  miners  and 
operators  provided  that  coal  should  not  be  sold  at  any  time 
for  a  price  that  did  not  yield  a  profit  to  the  operator;  that 
increases  of  wages  to  miners  should  be  added  to  the  price 
of  coal;  that  competition  among  the  operators  should  be 
eliminated;  that  no  coal  should  be  sold  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  that  the  means  of  increasing  cost  and  production 
in  the  price  of  coal  should  be  by  closing  and  keeping  idle 
the  coal  mines. 

Charges  Colx,usion  Between  Operators  and  Miners 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  operators  established  a 
uniform  cost  accounting  system  for  the  operation  of  the 
mines,  and  that  by  agreement  a  greater  number  of  miners 
were  employed  than  were  rer  .onably  necessary  properly  to 
operate  the  mines.  It  is  averred  that  the  agreements 
entered  into  at  the  conferencth  between  the  miners  and 
operators  have  been  continuous  from  one  conference  to 
another  up  to  the  filing  of  the  indictment. 

The  indictment  goes  into  detail  regarding  the  joint  con- 
ference at  Washington,  Sept.  25,  1917,  at  which  time,  it  is 
averred,  the  wages  of  miners  were  increased  10c.  a  ton  and 
the  wages  of  day  operators  also  were  advanced. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Wasi:ington  agreement  was 
ratified  in  September,  1919,  at  Cleveland.  It  is  charged 
that  Jdhn  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  at  that  meeting  recommended  that  the  Wash- 
ington wage  agreement  be  terminated  by  November,  1919, 
and  that  unless  another  agreement  was  made  a  strike  be 
called.  It  is  charged  that  in  accordance  with  this  recom- 
mendation a  strike  order  war.  issued  by  Lewis  and  other 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on  Oct. 
15,  1919. 

The  indictment  charges  that  following  the  suspension  of 
,the  national  fuel  regulations  in  February,  1919,  the  oper- 
ators agreed  not  to  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  coal 
ana  not  to  sell  coal  unless  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  price 
equal  to  or  above  the  price  that  had  been  fixed  by  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

It  is  chamed  that  they  thereby  "created  high  and 
fictitious  market  prices."  It  is  also  charged  that  "by  con- 
certed plan   and  policy  they  made  various  reports   to  the 


mine  bureaus  of  the  several  states  and  to  the  government 
that  there  was  no  market  for  coal;  that  this  plan  caused 
the  price  to  be  increased  until  it  was  higher  than  the  prices 
fixed  and  maintained  by  the  national  Fuel  Administration 
prior  to  its  suspension." 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  National  Coal  Association  is 
engaged  in  marking  out  zones  and  territorial  limits  into 
which  coal  may  be  shipped.  It  is  said  that  reports  are 
made  on  the  production  and  the  kind  of  coal  and  the  price 
pertaining  to  each  zone  is  distributed  to  the  operators 
through  the  various  coal  trade  bureaus  and  associations,  in 
order  that  the  operators  may  act  in  concert  in  governing 
the  supply  and  price  of  coal. 

Operators  are  charged  with  promoting  strikes  among 
miners  through  failing  to  collect  penalties  supposed  to  be 
assessed  against  miners  who  engaged  in  strikes  not  author- 
ized by  the  miners'  union.  It  is  averred  that  the  defendant 
operators  have  refused  to  demand  these  penalties  and  have 
thereby  encouraged  frequent  strikes.  It  is  charged  also  that 
they  have  violated  agreements  setting  forth  that  mines 
should  remain  in  operation  pending  disputes  with  the 
miners. 

The  indictment  goes  into  detail  as  to  methods  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  operators  to  avoid  delivery  of  coal  on 
contract.  It  is  aveiTed  that  uniform  contracts  were  made 
by  all  operators  and  that  these  contracts  were  made  subject 
to  increase  according  as  the  wages  of  miners  were  increased 
and  without  reference  to  the  actual  cost  of  production,  even 
though  an  increase  of  contract  price  was  not  necessary  to 
meet  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  just  and  reasonable  profit. 

Alleged  to   Have  Restricted   Production 

The  indictment  charges  that  in  the  plan  to  restrict  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  to  increase  the  price  of  coal,  the 
operators  refused  to  sell  coal  to  any  one  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Retail  CopI  Dealers'  Association  and  allied 
organizations,  and  they  refused  to  sell  coal  to  anyone  for 
purposes  beyond  his  own  immediate  needs,  thus  preventing 
storage  of  coal  for  future  use.  It  is  charged  that  the 
operators  also  refused  to  ship  coal  direct  to  consumers 
wherever  local  coal  dealers  objected  to  such  shipment.  The 
charge  also  is  made  that  the  operators,  acting  together, 
planned  that  mines  should  be  idle  at  various  times  during 
each  year  in  order  that  the  price  of  coal  might  be  increased. 

One  of  the  plans  for  increasing  the  price  of  coal,  it  is 
charged,  was  to  sell  it  through  sales  agencies,  which  were 
separate  in  name  only  from  the  operating  and  producing 
companies.  By  pretending  to  sell  through  such  supposedly 
separate  organizations,  it  is  charged,  the  operators  increased 
their  profits.  The  charge  also  is  made  that  the  operators 
created  the  so-called  "spot"  market  by  agreeing  to  sell  coal 
only  for  immediate  delivery  at  pi-ices  agreed  on  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  In  the  carrying  out  of  their  plan  to  cause  a 
scarcity  of  available  coal,  the  operators,  it  is  charged,  pub- 
lished broadcast  in  1920  articles  pointing  out  that  there  was 
a  shortage  of  coal,  and  urged  the  people  to  purchase. 

The  indictment  names  and  identifies  the  defendants  as 
having  been  engaged  during  the  three  years  covered  by  the 
indictment  in  the  mining,  production,  purchasing,  selling, 
distribution  or  transportation  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is 
averred  that  certain  of  the  said  defendants  were  engaged  in 
two  or  more  of  these  occupations,  and  that  certain  of  them 
were  officers  and  agents  of  various  named  organizations, 
including  coal  companies,  coal  trade  bureaus,  coal  trade 
associations  and  other  similar  concerns.  Many  of  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  made  defendants  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  unincorporated  societies  or  partnerships  incapable  of 
being  sued  or  prosecuted  as  such.  Others  of  the  defendants 
are  identified  as  having  been  during  the  three-year  period 
officers  and  members  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  local  unioi»»  ^t»l 
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district  boards,  committees,  wage-scale  committees  and  joint 
conferences  of  miners  and  operators. 

All  the  defendants,  it  is  averred,  were  engaged  during  the 
three  years  in  the  pursuit  of  their  vai-ious  occupations,  and 
in  their  several  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  the 
public  in  general,  save  and  except  as  all  conspired  to 
restrain  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  bituminous  coal. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  operators  owning  and  engaged  in 
the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  ovra  and  are  now  able  to 
produce  sufficient  coal  each  year  to  supply  all  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  various  users  and  consumers  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  United  States. 

After  naming  the  National  Coal  Association  and  various 
voluntary,  unincoi'porated  organizations  of  coal  operators, 
such  as  the  coal  trade  bureaus  and  coal  operators'  associa- 
tion, as  being  supported,  maintained  and  used  by  the  coal 
operators  for  their  use  and  benefit  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  and  after  detailing  the  organization  of  retail  coal 
dealers'  associations  which,  it  is  averred,  co-operated  with 
and  assisted  the  coal  operators'  association  and  bureaus  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business  vidth  retail  dealers,  the  indict- 
ment recites  how  as  a  general  plan  of  co-operation  the 
operators  named  what  was  known  as  scale  committees  to 
meet  in  joint  conferences  with  similar  committees  composed 
of  coal  miners. 

The  indictment  says  that  of  approximately  600,000  miners 
and  mine  workers  engaged  in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  United  States,  about  400,000  are  members  of  the 
miners'  union.  This  organization,  it  is  averred,  is  now  a 
voluntary,  unincorporated  organization.  It  is  recited  that 
the  assessments  paid  by  the  miners  to  the  local  unions  and 
distributed  to  other  divisions  of  the  national  organization 
amounted  during  the  three  years  to  approximately 
$2,000,000.  This  money,  it  is  averred,  was  disbursed  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  sickness  and  death  and  for  other 
purposes,  including  that  of  "supporting  and  maintaining 
said  miners  while  they  were  abstaining  from  and  refusing 
to  work  in  the  mines  by  reason  of  strikes  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  organizing,  promoting  and  maintaining  strikes 
among  said  miners,  extending  their  organization  and  pro- 
moting so-called  sympathetic  strikes." 

The  indictment  recites  how  wage-scale  agreements  were 
reached  at  conferences  between  the  scale  committees  rep- 
resenting the  operators  and  the  miners.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  during  the  time  covered  by  the  indictment  the  initiation 
fees,  dues,  assessments  and  fines  levied  by  the  union  against 
the  miners  were  "checked  off,  withheld  and  collected  from 
and  out  of  said  wages  of  said  miners  by  the  coal  operators, 
owning  and  operating  the  various  mines  where  said  miners 
worked  and  earned  wages." 

It  is  charged  that  statements  of  the  assessments  so 
checked  off  and  collected  were  approved  by  representatives 
of  both  the  miners  and  the  operators,  and  that  the  money 
so  collected  was  paid  to  the  officials  of  the  union. 


How  Taxpayer  May  Protect  Himself  if  Tax 
On  Realty  Sales  Is  Unconstitutional 

By  Harry  Lefker* 

/^N  DEC.  16,  1920,  a  decision  of  far-reaching  importance 
^^  was  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  the 
matter  of  Brewster  vs.  Walsh.  In  this  suit  the  plaintiff 
first  invokes  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes  from  whatever  source  derived." 
With  the  amendment  as  a  basis,  the  plaintiff  contends 
that  the  section  of  the  income  tax  statute  which  specifically 
imposes  a  tax  upon  net  income  which  "shall  include  gains, 
profits,  and  income  derived  from  .  .  .  sales  or  dealings 
in  property  is  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it  taxes  as  in- 
come the  increased  value  of  investments  when  realized  by 
sale,  and  that  such  a  tax  is  a  direct  tax  upon  capital  or 
property  not  authorized  by  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  and 
not  a  tax  upon  income.  In  other  words,  that  such  gains  do 
not  come  within  the  definition  of  income  as  the  word  is  used 
'"  the  Sixteenth  Amendment. 

•Lefker  &  Sohmer,  certified  public  accountants,   220   West  42d 
at..  New  York  City. 


The  Court  in  an  opinion  signed  by  U.  S.  District  JmJ^e 
Thomas,  entered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

It  remains  now  for  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  adjadicat« 
the  principles  involved  in  the  above  case.  Thf?  question 
whether  profits  upon  the  sales  of  capital  assets  are  income 
will  be  definitely  and  permanently  settled  within  the  near 
future.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  d'  'ill  be 

made  before  the  returns  are  due  to  be  filed.         these 

circumstances  the  taxpayer  may  follow  one  of  two  methods 

in  order  that  his  rights  may  not  be  p' "    " 

should  prove  to  be  favorable  to  the  .:  .  .    . 

(1)  He  may  report  and  file  under  protest  any  profits  de- 
rived from  sales  or  d-  "  in  property,  pu  '  .  .  ^  -g^ 
forth  in  detail  the  rea  :  r  b^-lieving  'ha'  h 
profits  is  unconstitutional.  This  would  enable  the  taxpayer 
to  file  a  suit  at  some  future  date. 

(2)  He  may  exclude  such  profit."  from  his  return  and 
attach  a  statement  which  will  show  the  detail  of  the  profits 
so  excluded  as  well  as  a  definite  explanation  for  the  ex- 
clusion. This  procedure  will  protect  the  taxpayer  from  a 
penalty  for  negligence. 

There  is  little  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  ir*:  '  ■  -  nt  ob- 
server that  income  taxes  are  becoming  more  >  with 
each  succeeding  year.  Discussion  and  speculation  is  rife 
today  as  to  whether  the  tax  laws  will  be  modified.  The 
question  has  assumed  larger  proportions  since  the  recent 
repeal  of  excess  profits  taxes  by  Great  Britain. 

The  1920  depression  threatens  to  deprive  our  government 
of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  its  expected  revenue.  Meanwhile 
the  expenses  of  government  must  be  met,  the  interest  on 
Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds  is  a  fixed  charge  that  must  be 
provided  for,  and  these  same  bonds  must  be  amortized  and 
funded  each  year  so  that  the  obligation  may  be  liquidated 
at  maturity. 

All  of  which  point  to  a  stricter  application  of  the  tax 
laws  rather  than  a  modification  thereof. 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  Declares  Profiteering 
Clause  of  Lever  Act  Void 

DECLARING  invalid  the  "profiteering'"  and  "hoarding" 
sections  of  the  Lever  Food  Control  Act,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  delivered  Monday,  Feb.  28, 
nullified  at  one  stroke  virtually  every  effect  of  the  nation- 
wide anti-profiteering  campai,::n  conducted  in  1918-1919  by 
Attorney  General  Palmer. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  unanimous.  Justices 
Brandeis  and  Pitney,  who  failed  to  sign  it.  explained  that 
they  subscribed  to  the  findings,  but  dissented  "from  the 
reasoning"  by  which  they  were  reached. 

Ten  cases  involving  the  Lever  Act  were  consolidated 
before  the  court,  but  that  of  the  L.  Cohen  Grocery  Co.  of 
St.  Louis  was  taken  as  the  "key  case."  Mere  the  govern- 
ment appeared  as  appellant  from  a  decree  of  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts  in  Missouri  .sustaining  a  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment of  officials  of  the  company  on  charges  growing  out  of 
the  sale  of  fifty  pounds  of  sugar  for  $10.07,  or  slirhtly  more 
than  20c,  a  pound  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  courts  below  and  relieved  the  grocery  compariy  from 
further  prosecution. 

Hundreds  of  other  cases,  inaugurated  in  courts  throughout 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  Palmer  campaign,  either 
already  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  progrt  .<sing  in  the 
.Appellate  division,  were  cleared  from  the  judicial  slates  by 
the  decision.  In  all,  there  are  about  2.500  cases  in  various 
stages  that  are  nullified  by  the  decision. 

The  declaration  of  the  court  that  vital  sections  of  the 
statute  were  unconstitutional  were  based  solely  and  flatly  on 
their  construction,  it  appeared  from  the  opinion  which  was 
read  by  Chief  Justice  White.  Failure  of  the  lawmakers  to  pro- 
vide any  "specific  or  definite  act"  was  declared  to  bring  their 
work  under  the  inhibition  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments. 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  McKenna,  the  Court  sustained 
the  Indiana  law  making  mandatory  the  application  to- 
coal-mining  companies  in  that  state  of  the  workmen'.-;  com- 
pensation law.  A  coal  company  had  appealed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  mandatory 
as  to  only  one  ip.dustry,  coal.  The  lumber  price  informa- 
tion case  was  ordered  re-argued. 


Production 

and  the 

Market 
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SLIGHT  upward  tendencies  in  the  spot  coal  market  are 
recorded  this  week,  brought  about  by  two  unrelated 
causes.  In  the  Middle  West  a  previously  good  demand 
for  prepared  sizes  of  bituminous  coal  had  been  responsible 
for  the  output  of  larger  tonnages  of  screenings  than  indus- 
trials required,  and  prices  of  fine  coals  were  depressed  from 
oversupply.  Within  the  past  ten  days  and  just  prior  to  the 
recent  cold  wave  the  retail  trade  largely  withdrew  from 
the  market,  being  well  supplied  with  prepared  sizes.  This 
resulted  in  many  mines  which  had  been  shipping  prepared 
coal  closing  down,  which  also  curtailed  the  output  of  screen- 
ings. The  demand  for  industrial  steam  coal  was  thereby 
reversed  and  prices  took  an  upwai'd  turn.  Following  this 
the  cold  wave  reacted  on  the  householder  and  prices  of 
prepared  sizes  advanced.  Further  curtailment  of  mine  oper- 
ation will  follow  after  this  temporary  demand  is  over. 

In  the  Chicago  spot  market  smokeless  coal  has  advanced 
as  a  result  of  a  general  clean-up  of  supplies  previously  for- 
warded in  anticipation  of  sales.  West  of  Chicago  production 
is  at  low  levels,  demand  for  coal  from  Kansas  being  meas- 
ured by  meager  household  requirements,  and  in  Colorado 
the  market  at  this  time  of  the  year,  mainly  from  retail 
dealers,  is  soft. 

Conditions  in  the  markets  reached  by  Kentucky  coals  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  described  for  Chicago,  "no 
market"  being  the  ruling  cause  of  extreme  curtailment  of 
production.  Ohio,  both  north  and  south,  is  generally  down, 
the  only  hope  ahead  appearing  to  be  early  opening  of  the 
Lake  season. 

General  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  Pittsburgh  field,  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  settlement  of  alleged  inequalities 
in  freight  rates  to  lower  Lake  ports  resulting  from  the  last 


general  rate  advance.  Shippers  are  holding  back  in  commit- 
mpnts  for  the  Lake  season.  Efforts  of  independent  steel  in- 
tersts  to  open  the  market  for  their  products  by  sharp  price 
cuts  are  being  watched  by  the  trade  in  the  hope  that  new 
life  may  be  put  into  the  demand  for  coal. 

Whereas  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Tidewater  yards  were  well 
filled  with  unsold  coal  and  shippers  were  taking  chances  with 
the  Tidewater  market,  today  little  coal  is  either  mined  or 
shipped  to  the  Atlantic  ports  that  has  not  been  sold.  The 
result  is  reported  to  be  a  general  clean-up  of  unsold  coal 
and  little  "distress"  coal  on  hand.  Aside  from  old  contract 
business,  no  coal  is  moving  into  New  England,  where  such 
consumers  as  are  operating  are  cutting-  into  reserves  accu- 
mulated last  year. 

Some  operators  are  persisting  in  forcing  contract  coal 
on  wholesalers  who  have  no  coal  sales  contracts.  The  in- 
evitable result  is  a  depression  on  the  market,  for  the  coal 
must  be  sold  at  low  figures. 

Coal  Age  Index  Indicates  Spot  Market  Advance 

These  developments  have  caused  the  spot  market  to  ad- 
vance from  what  may  prove  to  be  the  low  point,  as  the 
Coal  Age  index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  rose  to  101  from 
98  in  the  last  week  of  February,  as  compared  with  a  drop 
of  one  point  from  99  to  98  in  the  preceding  week. 

Demand  for  anthracite  domestic  coals  is  declining  rapidly. 
Last  week's  inclement  weather  had  no  bolstering  effect  on 
the  market  and  independent  coal  touched  the  lowest  level 
it  has  experienced  during  the  coal  year.  The  steam  market 
grows  steadily  worse.  Companies  ^^^th  storage  yards  are 
able  to  take  care  of  their  surplus,  but  the  individuals  are  in 
sore  straits.   In  regard  to  spring  reductions,  it  is  a  foregone 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  cut  in  steam  prices,  for 
with  bituminous  at  its  present  level,  buckwheat  at  company 
price  of  $4.25  is  simply  being  pushed  off  the  market.  Some 
observers  consider  it  not  unlikely  that  with  a  cut  on  steam, 
the  family  sizes  will  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  production 
•cost,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  large  producers  will  not 
make  spring  reductions. 

Slowing  down  of  activity  at  the  coking  plants  of  the  fur- 
nace interests  was  marked  last  week.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Connellsville  producers.  Plant  owners  have 
no  disposition  to  make  more  coke  than  can  be  sold  promptly 
at  a  fair  margin,  and  simply  intend  to  bide  their  time,  which 
they  have  every  confidence  will  come  in  due  course. 

BITUMINOUS 

"No  market'"  again  cut  the  production  of  soft  coal 
■during  the  week  ended  Feb  19,  when  the  output  fell  below 
the  level  of  1919  production  for  the  first  time  since  last 
December.  The  total  production  was  estimated  by  the 
Geological  Survey  at  7,472,000  net  tons,  a  decline,  when 
•compared  with  the  preceding  week,  of  5  per  cent,  or  395,000 
tons.  As  stated  before,  lack  of  demand  is  causing  additional 
•curtailment  of  mine  operations  and  production  during  the 
last  week  of  February  registered  a  further  dovraward  trend. 
Of  course  Feb.  22,  Washington's  Birthday,  caused  some 
lioliday  losses,  but  "no  market"  losses  over  the  country  as  a 
-whole  were  close  to  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 


Relative    spot    prices 
of  bituminous  coal  in 
United    States    1920- 
1921.       Weekly    spot 
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•Coal  Age  Index  of  Spot  Bituminous  Prices  Advanced  from  98 

FOR  THE  Week  Ended  Feb.  22  to  101  During 

THE  Last  Week  in  February 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  th«  Gsolooicai.  Sckttt 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS    COAL 

Total  bitiuninou.",  iaeludinc  coal  eoked 

. 1921 .- 1920 — 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date 

Feb. 5' 8,132.000  467,825.000  10.010,000  407.480.000 

Daily  average 1,355,000  1.790,000  1,668.000  1.553,000 

Feb.  12' 7.867,000  475,692.000  10.484.000  417,964.000 

Daily  average 1.31  1.000  1.779.000  1.747,000  1.557.000 

Feb.  19c 7.472.000  483.163.000  9.513.000  427.477.000 

Daily  average 1.245.000  1.768.000  1.585.000  1,558,000 

(a)  Le-ss  2  day»'  production  during  fir«t  week  in  April,  to  equalue 
number  of  working  day>i  covered  for  the  two  years.  (^)  Rerised  anc« 
lajit  report,    (c)  Subject  to  revL^on. 

ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920(1) 


Coal  Year  Coal  Year 
to  D  te            Week  to  Date 

77,617,000       1.451,000  78.960,000 

79,665,000       1,822,000  80,782.000 

81,675.000       1,504.000  82,286,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  April,  to  equalize 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  two  year*. 


Week 

Feb.  5 1,985,000 

Feb.  12 2,048,000 

Feb.  19 2,010,000 


BEEHIVE   COKE 


Feb.  19a 

1921 
219,000 
(a)  Subject   to   revision 


Week  Ended 

Feb.  12') 

1921 

228,000 


Feb.  21  1921  1920(c) 

1920  to  Date  to  Date 

426,000  1.724.000  3.275.000 

('')  Revised  from   last  report,     (c)  Less 


2  days'  production  during  Xew  Year's  week  to  equaUie  number  of 
days  covered  for  last  two  years. 


Car  and  labor  supply  at  present  are  ample.  The  Kansas 
disturbance  was  of  short  duration  and  miners  are  again 
working  to  the  limit  of  a  sluggish  market.  The  Alabama 
strike  has  finally  been  called  off,  although  this  will  have  no 
effect  of  production  in  that  field,  as  for  some  time  it  has  been 
easily  possible  to  produce  more  coal  than  could  readily  be 
sold. 

Weekly  production  in  the  northern  and  middle  Appal- 
achians registered  a  further  decline  to  4,440,000  net  tons  in 
the  period  ended  Feb.  12.  This  is  a  decline  of  some  200,000 
tons  as  compared  with  th„'  preceding  week  and  less  than 
the  corresponding  week  in  any  of  the  past  five  years. 

TIDEWATER 

Coal  continues  a  drug  on  the  market,  with  only  200,000 
gross  tons  dumped  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  19.  High-volatile  coal  ranges  $5(2)$6  per  ton, 
with  low-volatiles  approximately  $1  higher.  Baltimore 
reports  the  situation  as  rather  unintere-ting.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  days  of  February  only  fifteen  ships  were  loaded 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Coal  Market  Quoted 
Low -Volatile,  Eastern 

'Pocahontas  mine  run . .  .  Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  .  .  Chicago 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago.  ...... 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  .  .  Boston* 

'Pool  I New  York 

■Pool  I Philadelphia.. . . 

Pool  1 Baltimore 

'Clearfields  mine  run. .  .  .  Boston 

Somersets  mine  run Boston 

Pools  10,  11 New  York 

Pools  10,  11 Baltimore 

Poo  s  10.  1 1 Philadelphia.. . . 

Poo    18 New  York 

^ool  18 Philadelphia.. . . 

l^ool  18 Baltimore 

Hifth-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pittsburgh  mine  run Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas Pittsburgh 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 

Kanawha  lump Columbus 

Hooking  mme  run Columbus 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

PitU.  No.  8  mme  run.. .  Cleveland 


Gov't 

Jan.  27  Feb.  22 

Feb.  29 

Pi  ice 

1921 

1921 

1921t 

$2.35 

$4  00 

$3.50 

$3.50 

2.60 

5.85 

6.00 

5.75 

2.35 

3.25 

3.00 

3  50«74  00 

2.60 

4.50 

3.90 

4  50("6  00 

6.90 

6  00 

0  .  h'OC"'  f! .  00 

2.35 

3.75 

3.40 

3  35(1  3  75 

2.35 

4.00 

3.20 

3.50Ca^3.60 

2.35 

4.00 

3.15 

3   15 

2.95 

2.85 

2.60 

2.I5(<63.00 

2.95 

3.60 

3.15 

2.50(a>3.75 

2.95 

2.65 

2.85 

S.50 

2.95 

2  50 

S.?5(tiie.60 

2.95 

2.65 

2.45 

2.25@2.75 

2.95 

2.25 

2.00 

2.95 

2.20 

2.00 

2.95 
2.35 

2   25 

2   10 

2.50 

2.35 

2.2S@2.50 

2.35 

3.25 

2.70 

2.75@S.00 

2.70 

2.75 

2.60 

a. 50 

2.95 

4.85 

3.50 

S.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.25 

2.75 

4.00 

3.65 

a.  50 

2.35 

2.75 

2.40 

2. 25®  2. 50 

Gov't 
Coal  Market  Quoted        Price 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland $2.60 

Pool  34  (54,  64) Philadelphia 2.50 

Pool  34  (54,  64> New  York 2.50 

Pool  34  (54.  64) Baltimore 2.50 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run.    Chicago 

Wanklin.  111..  lump Chicago 

Central  111.,  mme  run. . .   Chicago 

Central  111.,  lump Chicago 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  mme  run.  Chicago 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  lump.  . .  .   Chicago 

Ind.  5th  Vein,  mine  run.  Chicago 

Ind.  5th  Vein,  lump.  . .  .   Chicago 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 

Standard  lump St.  Louis. ... 

West  Ky.,  mine  .'un. .  .  .   Louisville. . . . 
West  Ky..  lump Louisville 

South 

Big  Seam  mine  run  ....   Birmingham. 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham. 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louis>-ille 


2  35 
2.55 
2.35 
2.55 
2.35 
2.55 
2.35 
2.55 
2.35 
2.55 
2.35 
2.60 


2.45 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 


Jan.  27  Feb.  22     Feb.  29 
1921       1921  I92lt 

$4   15  $3  85  iS.SOiftl  00 
2.25     2  :5  2  25 

2.25     2   13     2.15<?.2.4« 
2.20     MO  2.15 


75 
80 
25 
25 
SO 
60 
45 
55 
00 
50 
35 
00 


2  75 
3.80 
1.85 
2  60 
2.20 
3.30 


15 
10 
1.95 
2  60 
2.15 
3.25 


2.25(.i-3.25 
3.50(^4.15 
I.50@2  25 
2.00@3.25 
2.50^2.75 
2.500^4.15 
2  00((i2  75 
2.  4001'. 3. 75 
1.00(^2.00 
2.50(a;2  75 
2  00®  2  50 

•  :s@s.50 


3.25 


3.10  s  90®ses 

3  25  5.50#4.00 

2  80     2  75  2  50®  3  00 

5.25     4  00  3.75®4.25 


*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heary  type,  daohnes  in  italiet. 
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on  export  account.  Although  water  rates  to  New  England 
are  going  begging  the  movement  continues  rather  light, 
tonnage  moved  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  contract. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  totaled  3,377  cars  in 
the  week  ended  Feb.  19.  This  was  but  13  cars  less  than 
during  the  preceding  week,  although  well  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  week  in  either  1919  or  1920. 

ANTHRACITE 

Hard-coal  mines  continued  to  work  close  to  capacity. 
Shipments  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  19  were  reported  by 
the  Geological  Survey  at  2,010,000  net  tons,  or  within  38,000 
tons  of  the  output  for  the  preceding  week.  Cumulative 
production  for  the  present  coal  year  has  reached  81,675,000 


tons,  or  two-thirds  of  a  million  tons  less  than  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  preceding  coal  yeai-.  Heavy  shipments 
have  broken  the  independent  market  for  domestic  coals  and 
these  prices  now  range  on  a  par  with  company  schedules. 
Steam  sizes  are  a  drug  on  the  market  and  price  concessions 
are  necessary  to  move  any  tonnage. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continued  to  reflect  the  lack  of 
demand  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  19.  The  output  was 
estimated  at  219,000  net  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  9,000  tons 
when  compared  with  the  week  ended  Feb.  12.  Cumulative 
production  for  1921  now  stands  at  1,724,000  net  tons,  or  but 
little  more  than  half  of  that  during  the  same  period  of  last 
yoar. 


Lower  Prices  Bid  for  Shipping  Board  Coal 

F-^OR  the  third  time  the  Shipping  Board,  on  Feb.  28, 
opened  bids  for  bunker  coal  at  Atlantic  Ports  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  second  bids  were  opened  on  Jan.  14, 
1921,  and  one  award,  to  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  for 
300,000  tons,  was  all  that  has  been  made  so  far. 

The  bids  opened  this  week  were  in  nearly  every  instance 
lower  than  those  submitted  in  January.  In  all,  sixty-seven 
companies  submitted  bids  of  which  thirty-eight  were  com- 
panies not  included  among  those  submitting  bids  in  January. 
An  indication  of  the  lower  prices  off^ered  at  Hampton  Roads 
is  shown  by  the  bids  of  the  C.  &  O.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  which 
revised  a  bid  from  $9  down  to  $7.25,  the  Lake  &  Export 
Coal  Corp.,  from  $8.25  to  $7.10;   Central   Pocahontas  Coal 


Co.,  from  $7.80  to  $7.65,  and  W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  from 
$8  to  $7.35.  There  were  a  few  upward  revisions  as  that 
of  the  Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  for  delivery  at  Philadel- 
phia, from  $6.88  to  $7.25. 


Massachusetts  Institutions  Accept  Bids  of 
From  $7.75  to  S9.44  for  Coal 

AWARDS  were  made  on  Feb.  24  for  44,780  net  tons  of 
.  coal  on  bids  submitted  Feb.  18  for  hospitals  and  other 
institutions,  account  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
of  Massachusetts.  The  mine  and  delivered  prices  are  both 
shown  in  the  accompanying  list  of  successful  bidders  on 
coal  for  Massachusetts  hospitals: 


Institution  Net  Tons 

Danvers  State  Hospital 4,100 

Foxboro  State  Hospital 1,730 

Gardner  State  Colony 1,775 

Grafton  State  Hospital 3,000 

Medfield  State  Hospital 4,000 

Northampton  State  Hospital 2,460 

Taunton  State  Hospital 2,350 

Westborough  State  Hospital 6,500 

Monson  State  Hospital 2,000 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.  2,500 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Gardner,  Mass.  90 

Wrentham  State  School 1,900 

Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 800 

Boston  State  Hospital 7,000 

Worcester  State  Hospital  (Bloomingdale) 5,000 

Worcester  State  Hospital  (Summer  Streat) 580 


Bidder                                        Mine  or  Mines  Vein 

Imperial  Coal  Co Diamond  Smokeless  ''B" 

Dexter  &  Carpenter....  Peerless  No.  1  .  E  , 

Imperial  Coal  Co Diamond  Smi-keless  a 

Imperial  Coal  Co Diamond  Smokel^  B 

Imperial  Coal  Co Smokeless.  Nos  I  (   B   )  and  2  (   B  ) 

Carbon  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Cymbria  D 

E   B   Townsend  Coal  Co  Loyal  Hanna  No.  3  B   _ 

John  Tredennick Knickerbocker  ;;B^ 

Imperial  Coal  Co Diamond  Smoke  ess  _  B_^ 

Imperial  Coal  Co Diamond  bmokeless  B 

John  Tredennick Shaft  and  No   7  a 

Dexter  &  Carpenter....  Peerless  No    I  _E 

City  Fuel  Co Kmckerbooker  3  and  I  U 

City  Fuel  Co        Knickerbocker  3  and  2  "B" 

Claflin-Sumner  Coal  Co  Loyal  Hanna  No.  3  -B;' 

Claflin-Sumner  Coal  Co.  Loyal  Hanna  No.  3  B 


Price 

.o.b.  Mines  Delivered 

$2  89 

$8   17 

2.99 

8  27 

2  89 

8  3) 

2  89 

8  03 

2.78 

8  06 

3.18 

8  32 

3.05 

8.19 

3.20 

2  89 

7.75 

2.89 

8.17 

3  00 

8.42 

2  99 

8  27 

3.25 

9.37 

3.25 

9.37 

3.08 

9.44 

3  08 

9.44 

Reports 
From  die  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Market  Very  Quiet — Contract  Situi- 
tion  Marking  Tii7ic — Hampton  Roa<i^ 
Accumnlation  Abf^orbcd — Pnces  h""- 
main  Eauy — Anthracite  Shippere  l>ook 
for  Orders. 

Rituminous — Steam  coal  trade  is  vir- 
tually at  a  standstill.  There  is  spot 
buying  in  scattered  instances,  but  the 
aggregate  tonnage  is  small,  and  there 
is  only  slight  interest  in  quotations. 
Current  prices  are  settling  into  grooves, 
more  and  more  shippers  b?ing  willing 
to  consider  a  range  that  they  would 
not  have  looked  at  a  few  weeks  ago. 
If  reserves  were  not  at  so  high  a  level 
there  would  cortainly  be  some  buying 
at  competitive  figures,  but  consumers 
who  have  coal  on  hand  that  will  last 


them  through  August  and  also  have 
contract  fuel  still  due  them  are  in  no 
position  to  enter  the  spot  market.  A 
very  quiet  March  is  looked  for. 

The  proposals  submitted  on  Feb.  18 
to  supply  certain  Massachusetts  state 
hospitals  were  of  much  interest  to  the 
trade.  In  each  case  where  there  were 
jilternato  bids  for  coals  of  higher  grade 
the  commission  awarded  contracts  to 
those  offering  the  lower  priced  fuel. 
On  "B,'"  "D,"  and  "E"  vein  coals  from 
central  Pennsylvania  and  from  Somer- 
set County  the  range  was  $2.89@$3.18 
per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  No  award 
was  made  on  Pocahontas  or  New  River, 
or  in  fact  on  any  coal  by  water.  This 
discloses  the  fact  that  even  at  pi-esent 
rates,  all-rail  as  compared  with  those 
by  water  for  inland  points,  the  advan- 
tage at  current  prices  still  rests  with 
the  rail  shippers. 

In  the  contract  situation  there  is  ap- 


parently little  doing.  Many  operators 
having  tried  to  interest  buyers  in  this 
section  have  about  concluded  to  wait 
until  the  April  1  wage  basis  is  nearer 
a  decision.  There  has  been  some  scal- 
ing down  on  existing  agreements,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  general  and  is  still 
confined  to  a  very  few  large  dis- 
tributors. 

In  order  to  avoid  expensive  accumu- 
lation at  the  Tidewater  piers  produc- 
tion has  had  to  be  held  down.  This  is 
shown  by  the  very  largely  decreased 
offerings  of  "distress"  coal  at  the  ter- 
minals and  afloat.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  hardening  of  prices. 

The  excessive  tonnages  available  at 
Hampton  Roads  a  month  ago  have  now 
been  cut  down  to  reasonable  limits. 
The  smokeless  districts  are  also  cur- 
tailing and  much  less  is  heard  of  forced 
sales.  Prices  continue  on  an  easy  basis, 
because  both  the  Western  and  offshore 
markets  are  extremely  dull.  There  is 
an  entire  lack  of  inquiry  from  Europe, 
at  least  in  the  open  market,  while  from 
South  American  ports  there  is  only  a 
mild  interest  in  the  current  market. 
Quotations  are  shewn  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 

Anthracite — On    all    sides    there   has 
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been  a  most  pronounced  easing  up  on 
domestic  sizes.  Steam  sizes  faded  away 
completely  months  ago,  and  pea  and 
chestnut,  at  least,  bid  fair  to  follow 
suit.  Egg  and  stove  are  about  the 
only  sizes  at  all  in  demand,  and  these 
only  for  small  tonnages  to  care  for 
trade  the  balance  of  the  winter  season. 
Such  business  is  being  gradually  nar- 
rowed down  to  those  in  position  to  sell 
at  "company"  figures;  the  "independ- 
ents" are  hard  put  to  it  to  secure  or- 
ders at  any  basis  materially  over  the 
old-line  circular.  Retail  trade  is  ex- 
tremely quiet. 


Tidewater — East 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

No  Improvement  in  Demand — Load- 
ings Decline — Prices  Soften — Not 
Many  Clearances. 

Coal  continues  a  drug  on  the  market, 
with  only  200,000  tons  dumped  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  19  and  with  a  de- 
crease in  the  accumulations  at  Tide. 
The  price  of  high-volatile  coal  ranges 
$5@$6  per  ton,  with  low-volatile  as  ap- 
proximately $1  higher. 

The  belief  exists  here  that  new  con- 
tracts, both  for  present  needs  and  for 
the  next  fall  and  winter  supply,  will 
give  much  stimulus  to  the  trade.  It  is 
believied  the  price  will  also  be  stronger, 
since  the  present  level  is  below  the  fig- 
ure at  which  operators  are  willing  to 
turn  the  coal  out  of  the  mines. 

Norfolk  &  Western  officials  report 
the  largest  number  of  empty  coal  cars 
in  the  history  of  the  road  now 
standing  on  their  tracks,  with  indica- 
tions from  the  coal  fields  "far  from  en- 
couraging." 

Only  eleven  cargoes  of  coal  have 
cleared  from  this  port  during  the  last 
week,  no  French  cargoes  being  includ- 
ed in  this  number.    Clearings  were: 

Ital.  SS.  Leonita,  for  Gibraltar,  4,078 
tons;  Jap.  SS.  Kinkasan  Maru,  for  Gibral- 
tar, 6,345  tons  ;  Am.  SS.  Ancon,  for  Cristo- 
bal, 10,100  tons;  Am.  SS.  Cristobal,  for 
Cristobal,  9,636  tons;  Ital.  SS.  Piave,  for 
Dakar.  6,514  tons;  Ital.  Bark  Mortara,  for 
Genoa,  2,521  tons ;  Dan.  SS.  Erik  II.  for 
Kingston,  2,673  tons  ;  Am.  SS.  Dakotan,  for 
Alexandria.  7,520  tons  ;  Br.  SS.  Ronalee,  for 
Amsterdam.  4.501  tons;  Swed.  SS.  Gothia, 
for  Cienfuegos,  2,700  tons. 


NEW  YORK 

Irtdependents  Sell  at  Company  Circular 
— Steam  Prices  Easy  —  Bituminous 
Market  Quiet  —  Prices  Slightly 
Stronger. 

Anthracite — Demand  for  the  domes- 
tic coals  is  on  the  toboggan.  Last  week's 
snow  storm  had  no  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket except  to  interfere  with  retail  de- 
liveries. Company  coals  are  coming 
forward  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take 
care  of  immediate  needs  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  is  less  buying  of  inde- 
pendent coals  at  anything  like  premium 
prices. 

There  were  some  quotations  as  high 
as  $9  last  week  but  as  low  as  $8.50  for 
stove  and  $8.25  for  chestnut  were 
heard.      It   was    also    said    that    some 


grades  of  independent  coals  were  being 
quoted  at  company  prices. 

Retail  dealers  are  not  anxiuus  to 
have  much  tonnage  on  hand  on  April 
1  unless  they  are  assured  there  is  to 
be  no  spring  reduction.  With  the  re- 
tail prices  remaining  where  they  are 
now  it  is  not  likely  that  consumers  can 
be  induced  to  place  orders  early  for 
next  winter's  supply. 

Pea  coal  is  no  more  active  than  the 
larger  sizes  and  good  grades  of  inde- 
pendent coals  were  quoted  as  low  as  $6, 
f.o.b.  mine.  The  cheapness  of  bitumi- 
nous together  with  the  lack  of  demand, 
is  having  its  effect  upon  the  steam  coal 
situation.  The  market  for  these  coals 
is  practically  nil.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies are  storing  these  sizes.  Good 
grades  of  buckwheat  were  quoted 
around  $3,  although  as  high  as  $3.50 
was  reported  for  the  better  grades. 
Rice  quotations  ranged  $2@$.3,  and 
barley  75c.@$1.25. 

Bituminous — Demand  shows  no  ma- 
terial increase  but  quotations  indicate 
a  stiffer  market.  Operators  continue  to 
withhold  heavy  shipments  unless  they 
have  a  market  for  the  coal  upon  its 
arrival  at  destination. 

The  making  of  contracts  has  not  yet 
gotten  into  full  swing  and  no  activity 
is  expected  until  the  middle  of  March. 
Buyers  have  not  shown  any  enthusiasm 
along  this  line  and  producers  are  not 
anxious  to  tie  up  tonnage  for  the  next 
year  at  anything  like  present  market 
prices.  There  has  not  been  any  change 
in  the  attitude  of  various  shippers  to 
make  contracts  at  much  less  than  $4.25. 

Boat  owners  complain  of  slow  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  idle  boats  and 
comparatively  few  loaded  bottoms.  The 
bunkering  situation  is  slow,  more  than 
200  vessels  of  all  descriptions  being 
tied  up  in  this  harbor  one  day  last 
week,  many  of  them  waiting  for  car- 
goes. 

South  Amboy  reported  one  day  dur- 
ing the  last  of  the  week  as  having  on 
hand  273  cars  of  Pool  9,  and  135  cars 
of  Pool  10,  while  at  Pier  18  the  same 
day,  the  reports  showed  94  cars  of  Pool 
10,  75  cars  of  Pool  11.  and  80  cars  of 
Pool  9. 

Quotations  for  some  of  the  pools, 
f.o.b.  this  Tidewater  ranged  about  as 
follows:  Pool  9,  $6(^$6.15;  Pool  10. 
$5.80@$5.90;  Pools  1  and  71.  $6.15@ 
$6.25,  and  Pool  11.  $5@$5.25.  Mine 
quotations  will  be  found  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 


B.VLTIMORE 

Storms  Have  Brief  Bolstering  Effect — 
Export  Movement  Light — Piers  Idle 
Some  Days — Small  Spurt  in  Hard  Coal. 
Bituminous— The  soft  coal  market 
here  received  a  brief  boost  in  the  price- 
quotation  line  from  a  couple  of  snow 
storms  and  some  snappy  weather.  The 
spurt  brought  some  quotations  for  con- 
sumers in  a  hurry  for  fuel  around  $3.50 
for  best  steam  coals,  and  ended  also 
for  a  brief  time  some  too  active  compe- 
tition in  soiling  of  high  grade  coals  that 
had  brought  them  in  many  sales  50c. 
below  the  recognized  market  level. 


At  present  high-f  -al-'  are  pro- 

curable around  $2.7  i.s  a  general 

thing,  while  active  competitors  in  the 
market  are  in  some  cases  again  selling 
Pool  9  coal,  for  instance,  down  to  $2.'Ai 
and  possibly  even  a  bit  less  at  times. 
This  means  that  the  poorer  coal.s  are 
almost  forced  out  of  the  trading,  as 
consumers  are  not  even  allowing  ship- 
ment by  pools  but  are  den-"'  ■  r-  spe- 
cific mine  products.  The  t.  ilizes 
that  all  in  it  are  not  blameless,  as  .some 
consumers  in  the  past  have  undoubtedly 
gotten  poor  coal  at  times  through  sub- 
stitution on  a  "Pool  order." 

The  situation  at  Tide  remains  rathei 
uninteresting,  and  at  times  the  piers  do 
not  even  work.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  days  of  Februarj'  fifteen  ships 
were  loaded  here  on  expo  it  account, 
with  a  total  of  68,874  tons  cargo  and 
8,780  tons  bunke-. 

Anthracite — A  spurt  has  come  to  the 

hard  coal  trading — small  but  none  the 
less  acceptable.  Several  dealers  re- 
ported a  fair  late  business  in  small 
lots.  It  would  seem  that  a  number  of 
consumers  who  received  but  part  of 
their  orders  early  in  the  year,  or  spread 
over  January  when  a  good  rush  of  coal 
came  from  the  mines,  have  been  hoping 
to  skate  through  without  filling  out  the 
full  amount.  The  colder  weather  evi- 
dently caused  some  anxious  inventories 
of  cellar  bins  with  the  result  that  a 
number  of  small  orders  were  placed  to 
cover  up.  Receipts  are  light  but  plenty 
of  reserve  in  most  cases  to  make  all 
needed  deliveries. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Breaks  —  Sn4}ii'  Storm 
Braces  Retail  Trade — Steam  Sizes  in 
bad  Condition — Bitnminous  Remaiiis 
Quiet — Pr^'  es  Firm — Little  Activity  in 
Coke. 

Anthracite — Big  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  anthracite  situation  re- 
cently. For  a  couple  of  weeks  the  ship- 
ping houses  were  cognizant  of  a  soften- 
ing in  the  demand  for  pea  coal.  Now 
this  has  begun  to  spread  to  the  other 
sizes.  The  individuals  who  have  had 
the  lowest  prices  all  along  on  prepared 
coal  have  not  as  yet  cut  their  figures, 
but  the  highest  priced  shippers  have 
come  down  precipitately.  On,'  concern 
in  particular  has  now  dropped  to  SS.25 
for  epf:,  stove  and  nut.  which  ■.-  quite 
close  to  company  figure  of  ?S^a)$8.10. 
Company  price  of  $6.40  on  pea  coal  is 
frequently  heard.  We  have  also  heard 
of  sales  of  prepared  coal  on  certain 
grades  of  ordinary  anthracite  at 
$7.95.  Some  shippers  are  endeavoring 
to  move  pea  by  quoting  under  $6.40. 
if  a  car  of  stove  or  nut  is  taken  around 
$8.75. 

The  big  snow  storm  the  past  week 
stirred  up  the  retail  trade  just  at  a 
time  when  many  yards  had  laid  off 
help  on  account  of  the  slo^^-ness.  Due 
to  the  change  in  weather  all  yard.^  have 
been  active,  although  ordering  from  the 
consumers  was  confined  to  their  barest 
needs. 

In  reference  to  spring  price  redac- 
tions,   it    is    well    to    recall    that   the 
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miners'  wage  agreement  has  over  a 
year  to  run  and  on  account  of  this  it 
is  difficult  to  see  just  how  the  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  reduce  their 
figures  on  family  coal.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  they  will  have  to 
cut  the  price  on  steam,  for  with  soft 
coal  at  $3  and  under,  buckwheat  at 
company  price  of  $4.25  is  simply  being 
pushed  off  the  market.  It  has  been  in- 
timated that  with  a  cut  on  the  steam 
sizes  the  companies  will  feel  that  the 
family  sizes  will  have  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  production  cost. 

The  steam  trade  grows  steadily 
worse.  The  companies  with  their  stor- 
age yards  are  able  to  take  care  of  their 
surplus,  but  the  individuals  are  in  sore 
straits.  A  figure  of  $2.75  continues  to 
be  frequent  on  buckwheat,  with  the 
other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Bituminous — The  movement  is  close 
to  the  minimum,  the  only  favorable 
feature  being  that  prices  hold  firm. 
Some  shippers  actually  report  a  slight 
betterment  in  sales  and  this  is  prob- 
abl}'^  traceable  to  some  consumers 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  bottom 
has  now  been  reached  in  prices.  Re- 
cent quotations  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Contract  trade  is  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Most  manufacturing  inter- 
ests are  waiting  to  see  just  how  busi- 
ness conditions  are  going  to  be  in  the 
spring  and  are  satisfied  to  buy  at  mar- 
ket prices,  rather  than  contract  at  a 
price  which  seems  somewhat  out  of  pro- 
portion to  market  figures.  Some  busi- 
ness on  good  steam  coals  has  been 
closed  around  $4,  and  we  have  also 
heard  of  some  $3.60  business.  This 
will  not  mean  much  when  the  spot 
market  strengthens  very  materially. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Prices  Still  Sagging — Con- 
sumers Are  Indifferent — Anthracite  Is 
Plentiful. 

Bituminous  —  Even  lower  quotations 
than  last  week  are  now  g'v  cu  out  by 
shippers,  who  are  mostly  doing  only  a 
small  business.  Nobody  sees  any  sign 
of  improvement  and  predictions  of  it 
have  about  been  dropped.  Coal  will  not 
sell  freely  again  till  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  country  revives. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  in 
sight  what  trade  can  be  controlled  and 
w-iit.  A  few  contracts  survive.  They 
were  called  "poor  stuff"  in  the  biom 
days  of  the  trade  last  fall,  but  t  ley 
now  represent  about  all  the  business 
that  is  done  at  a  profit. 

At  the  same  time  quite  a  good  many 
mines  are  still  running,  for  the  loss  is 
usually  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  to 
shut  down.  Then  it  is  easy  to  be  in  line 
when  the  demand  returns.  The  situ- 
ation is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
effort  in  Congress  to  cut  ('own  the  prof- 
its of  people  in  the  coal  trade.  It  is  a 
fact  that  those  who  sold  coal  at  bonanza 
figures  last  fall  are  worst  off  now. 

Bituminous  quotations  are  still  hard 
to  make,  but  one  leading  jobber  gives 
out  the  following  figures:  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny    gas,   $3    for   Pittsburgh 


and  No.  8  Lump,  $2.50@$2.75  for  mine 
run,  chiefly  Allegheny,  and  $2  for  slack. 

Anthracite — Retailers  are  in  position 
to  meet  all  demands.  With  winter  al- 
ready waning  no  further  difficulty  is 
looked  for.  Production  is  so  good  that 
all  premiums  on  independent  anthracite 
are  about  off  and  they  will  not  be  likely 
to  return  right  away. 

Prices  are  not  very  steady.  The  in- 
dependent price  is  not  only  somewhat 
higher  than  the  schedule,  but  the  larger 
companies  do  not  always  sell  at  uniform 
figures.  The  variation  is  not  more 
than  50c.  a  ton,  but  it  gives  occasion  to 
much  speculation.  Some  have  it  that 
the  new  season's  prices  are  to  be  put 
up  every  month  ten  cents  or  so,  but  the 
companies  are  saying  nothing  and  it  all 
may  be  mere  guesswork.  It  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  coal  for  Lake  ship- 
ment soon  and  it  is  time  that  loading 
was  begun  if  an  average  shipment  is  to 
be  made. 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Overstocked  Coke  Brings  Sharp  De- 
cline— Coal  unchanged  in  Price — Co7n- 
plaints  of  Poor  Quality  Anthracite. 

The  closing  days  of  February  wit- 
nessed a  break  in  coke  prices  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1.50  per  ton,  making  the  second 
reduction  during  the  month,  the  total 
cut  amounting  to  $2.75.  Egg,  range, 
and  chestnut  sizes  now  sell  at  $14.50 
and  pea  at  $11.50.  Domestic  sizes  were 
held  at  $17.25  during  January.  The 
coke  yards  are  piled  high  and  demand  is 
slow  because  of  warm  weather  and  half 
idle  industries. 

A  brief  spell  of  near  zero  weather, 
accompanied  by  a  cold  wave  prediction 
which  did  not  materialize,  galvanized 
the  coal  market  into  a  state  of  near  ac- 
tivity during  the  past  week.  However, 
now  that  February  is  gone  dock  men 
and  dealers  can  see  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  and  a  spirit  of  dejection  pre- 
vails. 

Coal  is  moving  slowly,  both  in  the 
city  and  to  the  interior.  Hard  coals  and 
Pocahontas  now  come  by  r".il  and  any- 
thing that  would  check  railway  deliver- 
ies would  cause  a  famine  in  these 
grades.  The  coal  price  schedule  remains 
unchanged,  though  another  drop  in  bi- 
tuminous is  expected  during  March. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

WUitrt/  Weather  Bolsters  the  Falling 
}[(irket — Keen  Competition  to  Clear 
Away  Dock  Supplies. 

Just  a  hint  of  winter  has  been  felt 
lately.  But  the  last  week  of  February 
is  too  late  to  hope  for  much  in  the 
weather  line  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal 
business.  As  it  was,  the  cold  spell  did 
steady  things  for  a  day  or  so.  In  a 
retail  way,  there  was  a  rush  of  small 
orders  coming  from  people  who  were 
running  as  close  to  the  edge  of  their 
stocks  as  possible  and  who  were  holding 
off  for  still  lower  prices. 

In    a    jobbing    way,    there    was    less 


effect  shown,  for  the  dealers  can  hardly 
run  as  close  to  the  vanishing  point  in 
stocks  as  do  the  consumers,  although 
they  do  their  best  to  that  end.  But 
there  was  a  little  pickup  here  also.  In 
the  steam  trade  there  was  a  steadying 
for  a  day  or  so.  Screenings  which  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  move  found 
more  demand,  and  demurrage  coal 
which  has  been  hanging  around  like  a 
poor  relation  also  moved.  No  one  hopes 
that  the  improvement  is  for  more  than 
a  brief  time,  but  every  little  bit  helps. 

Even  the  few  days  of  cold  weather 
have  encouraged  the  dock  trade  to  hope 
for  a  closer  cleanup  of  stores  than  it 
had  been  counting  on.  As  compared 
with  former  years,  the  dock  situation  is 
practically  bare  of  hard  coal  at  this 
time.  The  carry-over  will  probably  be 
rather  less  than  last  year,  which  was 
down  to  a  very  small  quantity.  It  is 
more  on  soft  coal  that  the  danger  of 
loss  is,  and  here  there  has  been  a  good 
chance  of  a  fair  total  held  over.  It  will 
be  less  than  for  many  years,  probably 
less  than  last  year,  when  it  was  around 
2,500,000  tons.  But  a  slump  of  $1  or 
more  a  ton  on  anj-thing  like  that  ton- 
nage will  hurt.  Of  course  not  all  the 
held-over  would  take  such  a  loss.  Some 
companies  held  their  prices  down  and 
have  not  reduced  very  much,  possibly 
65@90c.  a  ton  at  present.  Others  have 
reduced  from  $2@$3.  Hence  every  re- 
duction of  stocks  now  looks  very  good 
to  the  trade. 

There  is  some  argument  that  the  new 
season  will  not  show  any  great  reduc- 
tion from  this  season's  list  prices,  at 
least  those  now  j-uling. 

This  is  something  that  the  future  can 
determine.  Statistically  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  to  back  up  such  a  claim, 
but  values  in  a  falling  market  do  not 
always  follow  the  statistics. 
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Inland  West 


COLUMBUS 

Cold  Weather  Slightly  Increases  De- 
mand— Steam  Market  Steadier — Prices 
Better — Contract  Market   Quiet. 

Lower  temperatures  have  prevailed 
and  consequently  the  dealer  is  coming 
into  the  market.  There  is  still  consid- 
erable distress  coal  to  be  had  at  low 
quotations,  but  on  the  whole  more 
steadiness  characterizes  prices. 

Retail  conditions  are  not  expected  to 
be  helped  to  any  great  extent  during 
the  present  season.  Dealers  are  con- 
tent to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  is  a  sort  of  hit 
and  miss  proposition.  A  larger  amount 
of  Pocahontas  is  now  coming  into  this 
market. 

Steam  trade  is  showing  more  steadi- 
ness with  a  better  demand  for  screen- 
ings. The  reduction  in  lump  production 
still  continues  and  consequently  there  is 
a  reduced  supply.  Manufacturing 
plants  are  now  starting  up  more  and 
more  and  fuel  requisitions  are  largrer. 
Extreme  low  prices  are  giving  way  to 
those  ranging  $1.75@$2  at  the  mines. 
and  in  some  cases  even  higher. 
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Some  discussion  of  contracting  is  go- 
ing on  but  so  far  few  have  been  closed. 
Neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  is  will- 
ing to  enter  into  agreements  at  present 
unsettled  conditions.  Speculation  has 
it  that  mine  run  will  sell  on  contract 
around  $2.50@$2.90  and  screenings 
around  $2.25. 

Production  is  still  low  and  the  tend- 
ency is  toward  less  tonnage  week  by 
week.  The  report  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange  for  the  week  ended  Feb, 
12  shows  a  production  of  but  135,348 
tons  out  of  a  capacity  of  568,933  tons 
from  352  mines  reporting.  Of  the 
shortage  no  markets  caused  354,627 
tons. 


CHICAGO 

Retail  Prices  Drop — Steam  Situation 
Improves — Railroads  Showing  Contract 
Interest. 

In  order  to  meet  the  present  situation 
one  of  our  biggest  retail  coal  companies 
made  some  very  sweeping  reductions  on 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  coal,  and  conse- 
quently other  dealers  have  been  put  in  a 
position  where  they  are  forced  to  meet 
these  prices.  Enough  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  find  out  whether  or  not  these 
price  reductions  have  stimulated  buying. 

The  retailers,  as  a  rule,  are  quoting 
the  following  prices: 

Southern  111.  prepared  coals $8 .  25@$8. 50 

Southern  111.  mine-run 7 .  25 

Springfield,  111.,  or  Ind.,  domestic  coals.     7.00®   7.25 

Pocahontas  mine-run 1 0 .  00 

Coke. 14.00 

Antnracite  egg  and  range 1 5 .  00 

Anthracite  chestnut 1 5 .  40 

Anthracite  pea  coal 1 2 .  80 

Anthracite  buckwheat 1 1 .  00 

The  steam  coal  market  is  perhaps  a 
little  brisker.  This,  however,  is  not  on 
account  of  any  improvement  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation,  but  because  produc- 
tion is  dropping  off  fast  and  those  who 
have  coal  to  offer  are  no  longer  willing 
to  sell  it  at  a  ruinous  price. 

Some  of  the  railroad  purchasing 
agents,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
have  been  inquiring  relative  to  contract 
prices  for  their  1921  i-equirements. 
Quotations  given  show  very  little  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  cut 
prices,  as  the  figures  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  plus  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  As  a  result  of  these  quotations 
no  contracts  have  been  closed,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  railroads  will  make 
their  fuel  arrangements  within  a  short 
time. 


DETROIT 

i^ac/c  of  Buying   Demand   Continues — 
Prices  Stable— Receipte  Are  Light. 

Little  visible  progress  toward  im- 
provement has  been  made  during  the 
week,  either  in  steam  or  domestic. 
While  reports  are  circulated  of  improv- 
ing conditions  in  industrial  lines,  the 
effect  on  coal  sales  so  far  seems  negligi- 
ble. 

Steam  plants  with  their  fuel  con- 
sumption greatly  cut  down  are  in  many 
mstances  relying  wholly  on  their  re- 
serves for  supply.  With  reserves  being 
'r^Pj^ted  and  production  cut  off,  some 
jobbers  are  forecasting  the  development 
of  another  period  of  soaring  prices. 
This    might   be   avoided,    they    say,    if 


users  of  steam  coal  were  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  buying  which  would  enable 
mines  to  continue  at  least  part-time 
production. 

West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  block  is 
quoted  at  the  mines  at  $4.50,  lump  $4, 
mine  run  $2.75@$3  and  nut  and  .slack 
at  $2.  Ohio  lump  is  $4,  mine  run  $2.75 
and  nut  and  slack  $1,75.  Pocahontas 
mine  run  is  $4.50.  The  quotations 
given,  it  must  be  explained,  are  those 
named  in  contract  negotiations  and  can 
not  reflect  the  actual  market.  Incoming 
shipments  of  bituminous  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  small  tonnage  and  jobbers 
say  there  is  not  very  much  coal  to  be 
found  on  tracks.  Speculative  shipments 
are  few. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Demand  Trifle  Better  with  Colder 
Weather — Country  Call  Light,  unth 
Little  Tonnage  Moving  North 

Local  conditions  are  somewhat  better 
this  week  on  account  of  the  weather. 
Three  or  four  days  of  below  freezing 
weather  has  put  a  little  edge  on  busi- 
ness, and  the  retail  call  is  fairly  good  in 
the  city,  with  some  country  demand. 

For  the  same  reason  steam  has  im- 
proved, especially  in  the  Standard  field, 
with  the  top  of  the  market  on  screen- 
ings $1.25  as  against  85c.  a  week  ago. 
However,  many  mines  have  unbilled 
cars  on  hand  of  all  sizes,  for  the  de- 
mand for  any  one  size  is  not  enough  to 
clean  up  the  entire  field. 

Retail  prices  with  several  dealers 
were  cut  25c.  a  ton  the  last  week.  This 
leaves  Standard  selling  $6@$6.25,  Mt. 
Olive  $6.75@$7  and  Carterville  $8@ 
$8.50  delivered. 


CLEVELAND 

Demand  Slightly  Improved  Due  to 
Early  Movement  to  Lake  Ports — Price 
Tendency  Lower — Production  Receding. 

Bituminous  —  The  contract  for  the 
City  Hospital  calling  for  12,000  tons 
bt  steam  slack  has  been  closed  on  a 
basis  of  $5.80  a  ton  delivered.  This 
price  compares  with  $7.08  carried  in  last 
year's  contract.  It  also  represents  a 
reduction  from  $6.60,  which  has  been 
maintained  for  delivered  slack  for  some 
weeks. 

Reports  from  the  coal  fields  indicate 
declining  output  as  a  result  of  smaller 
industrial  consumption.  Each  weeK 
brings  additional  promises  of  more 
plants  to  open,  but  so  far  revival  has 
traveled  little  beyond  the  prospective 
stage.  Where  plants  are  operating 
stocks  are  being  used  and  in  cases 
where  no  stocks  exist  hand-to-mouth 
buying  prevails.  The  opinion  seems  to 
hold  that  prices  have  not  yet  reached 
a  sufficiently  low  level. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  at  Cleve- 
land for  week  ended  Feb.  19  are  the 
lowest  in  many  months,  being:  indus- 
trial 825  cars,  domestic  359  cars. 

The  prices  of  Pittsburgh  No.  8  lump 
and  slack  have  fallen  within  the  last 
week.  Slack  is  now  quoted  on  a  spot 
basis  at  the  mines  $2(a>$2.25  and  lump 
$2.75@$3.75.  The  falling  off  of  de- 
mand for  and  production  of  lump  coal 
is  likely  to  reduce  the  supply  of  slack. 


Pocahontas  and  .Anthracite — The  re- 
cent cold  snap  has  quickened  a  dead 
market  somewhat,  but  while  orders  are 
more  numerous  they  are  for  exceedingly 
small  quantities.  Ample  supplies  of 
coal  are  on  hand  in  dealers'  yards.  No 
price  changes  at  retail  have  occurred. 

Now  that  anthracite  has  become  more 
free  in  this  section,  dealers  are  reported 
to  be  stocking  up  in  anticipation  of 
storage  demands  on  the  part  of  house- 
holders in  addition  to  present  needs. 

Lake — The  movement  of  coal  to  the 
Lakes  is  growing.  This  fact  has  helped 
the  wholesale  demand  for  Pittsburgh 
No.  8  coal  slightly.  A  number  of 
steamers  are  being  loaded  at  the  vari- 
ous docks  and  the  season  will  open  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  are: 

Anthracite  —  All  grades  $14  90.  Poca- 
hontas— Shoveled  lump,  $11.60:  mine  run 
$10.50.  Dome.stic  Bituminous — \Ve8t  Vir- 
ginia Splint.  $10;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $8.15: 
cannel  lump,  $12.15.  Steam  Coal — No.  S 
and  Xo.  8  .slack  $5.80  ;  No.  6  and  No.  8 
mine  run   $7.75  and   No.   8|-in    lump  17.50. 


CINCINNATI 

Market  at  Standstill — No  Contracting 
—Retail  Trade  Sluggish  Despite  Cold 
Snap. 

Despite  the  present  cold  weather, 
trading  remains  at  a  standstill  with  but 
very  little  prospect  of  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  The  present  cold  snap 
is  not  enough  to  warrant  any  material 
change  in  the  market  conditions. 

That  it  will  probably  be  no  less  than 
six  months  before  conditions  in  the 
market  show  signs  of  improvement,  co- 
incident with  the  reopening  of  many  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city 
is    the    general    opinion    of    the    trade. 

Many  plants  still  have  on  hand  a 
sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  last  for  some 
time.  A  ^empts  on  the  part  of  whole- 
salers to  arrange  contracts  with  those 
firms  now  operating  are  meeting  with 
but  little  success. 

Mine  quotations  remain  about  the 
same.  Bituminous  lump  was  quoted 
$3.50@$4,  while  nut  and  slack  brought 
$150@$2.  Smokeless  lump  was  $5.50@ 
$5.75  and  mine  run  $3.75@$4.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  were  made  by  dealers: 
Bituminous  lump.  $9.25@$10;  mine  run. 
$8.ri0@$9;  smokeless  lump  and  egg, 
$10.50@$11;  mine  run.  $9.50;  anthra- 
cite ogg,  $15@$16.25;  domestic  egg 
coke.  $14.50@$!6. 


Southwesit 


KANSAS  CITY 

Demand  Slumps  with  Warm  Weather — 
Miyics  Resume — Prices  Firm. 

Cold  weather  which  started  a  week 
ago  lasted  only  two  days  and  spring- 
like weather  again  prevails.  The  few 
days'  suspension  in  mining  operations 
last  week  on  account  of  the  trial  of 
Howat  is  over  and  miners  have  returned 
to  work.  All  mines  are  running  that 
have  a  place  for  their  coal. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  prices; 
Kansas  lump  is  quoted  at  $5.50,  nut  $5, 
slack  $o.75@4;  Arkansas  lump  $6,  mine 
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run  $4.50,  slack  $3.50@4;  north  Mis- 
souri lump  $4.50,  mine  run  $4,  raw  slack 
$2.80@$3.15. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Cold  Weather  Tightens  Prices  — Oper- 
ators Quoting  High  on  Long  Contracts 
— Prospects  Looking  Better. 

Unexpected  cold  weather  over  the 
week  end  of  Feb.  19,  resulted  in  a  tem- 
porary demand  for  steam  and  prepared 
sizes  on  the  mines.  Demand  has  been 
generally  better  and  has  brought  higher 
prices  for  the  time  being. 

For  some  time  past  operators  have 
been  sacrificing  their  screenings  to  sell 
lump,  and  this  in  turn  has  iniined  the 
mine  run  market.  With  a  slack  market 
for  lump  coal  and  not  much  coal  being 
sci'eened,  slack  will  get  scarce,  advance 
in  price,  and  mine  run  will  come  back  in 
demand.  That  this  condition  is  true  is 
shown  by  some  of  the  larger  operators 
and  jobbers  who  will  not  take  screen- 
ings contracts  for  less  than  $2.75@$3. 

Prices  have  improved  materially. 
Hazard  mine  run  is  quoted  $2.50,  and 
block  $3.75@$4.  Elkhorn  prices  com- 
pare with  Hazard  except  on  mine  run, 
which  is  $2.65.  Jellico  is  quoted  at 
about  15(a)25c.  under  Harlan  and 
Straight  Creek,  these  two  grades  being 
quoted  at  $4.25  for  block,  $3.75  egg, 
$2.90  mine  run,  and  $1.70  for  nut  and 
slack. 

There  has  been  no  large  increase  in 
demand  from  any  one  industry  or  sec- 
tion, but  a  slight  improvement  in  in- 
dustrial demand  is  perceptible,  coming 
from  general  sources. 


BIRMINGHAM 

No  Steam  Market  —  Domestic  Also 
Slows  Down  —  Production  Further  De- 
creased. 

Conditions  show  practically  no  change 
over  a  week  ago.  In  fact,  soine  claim 
the  situation  is  slightly  worse,  due  to 
continuity  of  the  dullness  which  has 
affected  the  industry  since  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  There  is  virtually 
nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  spot  buy- 
ing, and  the  opinion  has  been  offered 
that  the  trade  would  probably  not 
approach  anything  like  a  normal  stride 
prior  to  late  summer  or  early  fall.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  no  effort  to  force 
buying  and  prices  remain  fairly  firm. 
Quotations  at  the  mines  are  so  follows: 

Mine  Run  Washed             I,utnp 

Carbon  Tlill  $2  85((7i3.35  $3  35^^3  85  $5,25C<'-5  50 
niack  Crook 

andCahabii         4  00  4  00(<T.5  00     5  00(0)6  00 

Pratt 3.35(<i^4  00  

Corona 3  50  6.00 

Protracted  mild  weather  has  created 
a  soft  domestic  market  and  there  is 
a  surplus  of  some  grades,  though  it  is 
a  great  deal  easier  to  find  a  customer 
for  lump  coal  than  for  steam.  How- 
ever, this  is  duo  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  output  of  domestic  coal  is  neces- 
sarily restricted  and  when  a  normal 
demand  exists  there  is  a  shortage,  par- 
ticularly of  tlu'  better  grades. 


Production  has  been  slowed  down  and 
is  now  off  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons 
per  week  as  compared  with  the  output 
of  a  month  ago.  The  calling  off  of  the 
strike  will  have  no  effect  whatever  in 
labor  circles,  as  full  working  crews 
have  been  the  rule  at  all  mines  for  the 
past  two  or  three  months. 


West 


DENVER 

Lower    Prices    Encourage     Trading  — 
Retail  Prices  Shaky. 

Indications  of  a  firmer  market  are 
apparent  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks.  The  situation  is  far  from  en- 
couraging, however,  for  sales  attributed 
to  lower  prices  are  in  fact  only  the 
weak  responses  of  consumers  endeavor- 
ing to  get  along  with  as  little  coal 
as  possible  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 


In  June,  1920,  operators  maintained 
a  price  of  $4.50  for  lump  lignite.  In 
October,  it  went  to  $6,  and  now  is  down 
to  $5.25.  The  cheaper  grade  lump  sold 
for  $3.50  at  the  mine  last  June,  $5  last 
fall  and  today  is  back  to  $3.50.  This 
condition  has  prevailed  in  the  face  of 
increased  maintenance  costs  and  higher 
wages,  and  operators  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  way  to  turn  for  relief. 

The  recent  cut  on  Louisville  lump 
lignite  of  65c.,  and  of  90c.  for  second 
grade  lignite^  was  due  in  part  to  meet 
extremely  far-fetched  reductions  of  cer- 
tain retailers.  This  competition  forced 
first  grade  to  $9(S)$9.25,  and  second 
grade  to  $6.75@$7.25.  Shoveled  lump 
is  $7  or  less  for  second  grade  lignite. 

Bituminous  lump  in  Routt  and  South- 
ern fields  is  $6.50  and  nut  $6.  This 
makes  Routt  $12.50  and  $12,  respec- 
tively, on  the  Denver  market,  and 
Southern  $11.50  and  $11.  Bituminous 
steam  is  steady  at  $3@$3.50  f.o.b.  mine, 
and  $6.75  retail,  while  lignite  steam  is 
$2.40  f.o.b.  mine  and  $5.30  retail. 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Market  Remains  Stagmnt — Late  Open- 
ing for  Lakes — Operators  Firm  on 
Contract  Prices. 

While  the  operators  who  are  willing 
to  sell  spot  coal  at  competitive  prices 
make  up  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  capacity  there  is  enough 
represented  to  make  prices  very  irreg- 
ular. The  spot  market  is  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review,  but  the  price  is 
frequently  if  not  usually  shaded.  A 
shipment  of  95  cars  of  consigned  coal 
to  Canada  had  to  be  sold  and  brought 
$1.75,  seller  to  pay  demurrage,  this 
amounting  to  $28  on  the  first  car  un- 
loaded, and  making  the  amornt  realized 
$1.05  per  ton. 

While  demand  is  extremely  limited, 
there  are  fair  shipments  on  many 
classes  of  contracts,  particularly  those 
to  public  service  corporations.  The 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  which  has  much 
business  of  that  sort,  is  now  shipping 
at  about  80  per  cent  of  its  average 
rate  during  the  second  half  of  1920. 
Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  produc- 
tion is  at  about  40  per  cent  of  rated 
capacity. 

Operators  are  considering  the  matter 
of  prices  on  contracts  for  the  coal 
year  beginning  April  1,  but  consumers 
are  showing  no  disposition  to  open  ne- 
gotiations. The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co's. 
prices  are  unchanged  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  Jan.  17.  Two  lartre  independent 
operators  state  that  they  will  not  sell 
at  less  than  $3.75  for  mine  run  and  one 
smaller  operator,  having  only  gas  coal, 
states    that   he   will    adhere    to    $4   for 


§-in.  gas,  all  three  being  disposed  to 
close  their  mines  entirely  if  they  can- 
not secure  their  prices. 

The  Lake  shipping  season  will 
probably  be  late  in  opening.  Iron  ore 
shipments  will  begin  quite  late  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  much 
coal  shipment  early  in  the  season  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  a  return  haul. 
Finally,  the  coal  operators  who  ship 
in  the  Lake  trade  are  joined  in  an  effort 
to  secure  a  readjustment  of  the  rates 
on  cargo  coal  relative  to  bunker  and 
local  shipments.  The  old  rate  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  was  $1  for  local  and 
bunker  coal,  cargo  coal  being  78c.  The 
present  rate  is  $2.05J,  the  cargo  rate 
being  $1.86,  or  903  per  cent  as  much, 
and  the  effort  is  to  have  the  rate  made 
78  per  cent,  which  would  be  $1.60. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Trade  Remains  Stagnant — Furnace  In- 
terests Decrease  Operations — Merchant 
Operators  Resigned  to  Inaction 

The  coke  trade  remains  absolutely 
stagnant.  There  is  not  much  further 
decrease  in  operation  of  blast  furnaces 
dependent  on  coke  purchased  in  the 
region,  but  that  is  simply  because  nearly 
all  such  furnaces  went  out  long  ago. 
The  furnace  interests  that  have  ovens 
in  the  region  are  decreasing  their 
operations  further  and  are  down  to  a 
very  low  rate  while  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  begun  to  decrease  its  opera- 
tions sharply,  with  corresponding  de- 
crease in  coal  and  coke  operations  in 
the  region. 

Merchant  coke  operators  in  general 
are  making  no  effort  to  do  business, 
feeling  that  the  case  is  hopeless  as  the 
furnaces   cannot  sell   pig   iron   at  any 
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price.  One  or  two  operators,  having 
ratio  contracts,  have  some  hope  that 
by  revising  contracts  they  can  aid  the 
furnaces  in  selling  pig  iron  and  getting 
into  operation  again.  One  operator 
who  has  ratio  contracts  at  5  to  1  on 
basic  pig  iron,  which  is  now  down  to 
$25,  valley,  but  with  a  contract  mini- 
mum of  $5.75  on  coke,  has  an  open 
price  on  coke  of  $5.50  and  would  fur- 
nish this  at  a  still  lower  price  to  hold- 
ers of  contracts. 

Spot  furnace  is  quotable  $4.50(a)$5, 
these  being  simply  asking  prices.  Heat- 
ing coke  has  brought  $4,  but  there  is 
only  limited  absorption  even  at  this 
price.  Spot  foundry  is  $5.50@$6.50, 
depending  on  grade,  with  a  small  move- 
ment daily  in  carload  lots. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  Feb.  19  at  113,910  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  21,410  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total 
of  135,320  tons,  a  decrease  of  10,820 
tons. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prodtiction  Touches  Low  Level  —  Out- 
look Is  Not  Improved. 

At  the  present  rate,  production  will 
reach  the  lowest  level  during  February 
for  the  last  five  years.  Based  upon  the 
first  eighteen  working  days  of  the 
month,  the  output  for  the  entire  period 
will  not  exceed  3,000,000  tons. 

Reports  indicate  that  conditions  are 
much  worse  than  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, that  there  is  no  sale  for  coal  and 
but  little  evidence  of  improvement  on 
the  surface.  The  daily  average  produc- 
tion in  the  entire  district  is  2,300  cars 
■while  in  normal  times  it  is  3,600.  This 
does  not  indicate  the  real  condition, 
however,  as  much  of  the  present  output 
is  being  stored  in  order  to  give  the 
miners  part-time  work. 


UNIONTOWN 

Inquiries  for  Future  Deliveries  Appear 
—Talk  of  Wage  Reductions — Railroads 
Negotiate  for  Contracts. 

Submission  of  inquiries  for  fairly 
large  coal  tonnages  by  Eastern  con- 
sumers and  exporters  has  renewed  the 
optimistic  spirit  which  has  continued  to 
prevail  during  the  present  readjustment 
period.  Operators  admit  that  there  is 
nothing  definite  in  the  inquiries.  What 
they  are  pinning  their  hopes  on,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  large  consumers 
are  again  looking  toward  their  fuel  sup- 
plies. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  status  of 
the  market  may  be  described  as  "what 
you  can  get."  Sales  of  steam  coal  have 
been  made  in  small  lots  as  low  as  $1.60 
@$1.75.  Other  operators  are  holding 
tonnage  on  track  for  $2.  Byproduct 
coal  is  sharply  quoted  at  a  range  of 
$2.25@$2.50,  with  some  tonnage  mov- 
ing. For  future  delivery  there  are  few 
operators  who  will  discuss  terms,  but 
it  would  appear  that  for  contract,  the 
price  must  be  something  above  $2.50 
before  any  coal  will  be  mined.  Negotia- 
tions are  understood  to  be  under  way 
by  several  large  railroads  for  their  sup- 
ply   for    the    fiscal    year    commencing 


April  1  but  price  views  of  purchasing 
agents  would  make  it  appear  as  un- 
likely that  any  contracts  will  be  placed 
in  this  territory.  The  maximum  offer 
of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  $2.50. 

The  wage  reduction  talk  again  made 
its  appearance  with  the  retrenchment 
policy  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  which 
is  gradually  curtailing  production  at  all 
plants.  Sentiment  here  among  inde- 
pendent operators  has  about  crystal- 
lized in  the  belief  that  new  wage 
schedules  will  be  put  into  effect  early  in 
the  second  quarter.  In  Pittsburgh  ne- 
gotiations are  under  way  for  several 
large  coal  contracts  with  wages  as  of 
1919,  approximately  35  per  cent  less 
than  the  present  scale,  indicating  that 
a  reduction  is  being  anticipated  in 
closing  contracts. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Prices  Weaken  ivith  Prolonged  Slug- 
gish Market  —  Production  Lowered  — 
Lakes  Tonnage  Light. 

Production  touched  new  low  figures 
for  the  week  ended  Feb.  19,  output 
being  estimated  at  259,000  tons.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  26,000  tons 
under  the  preceding  week  and  is  only 
about  42  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Figures  given  out  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators'  Association  show  that 
while  their  mines  worked  but  40  per 
cent  during  the  week,  output  was  on  a 
basis  of  47  per  cent  rated  capacity  of 
mines  reporting. 

Mines  on  the  New  York  Central  con- 
tinue to  work  four  days  per  week  and 
excepting  the  smaller  operations  there 
is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  mines 
totally  closed  down.  The  labor  situation 
is  quiet  but  notwithstanding  restricted 
opportunity  for  work,  the  district  is  not 
entirely  free  from  occasional  disturb- 
ances which  result  in  some  operating 
time  being  lost. 

While  some  additional  steamers  have 
been  lined  up  for  coal  loading,  the 
movement  to  Lake  has  been  compara- 
tively light  and  has  not  been  perceptibly 
felt  as  a  bolster  to  production.  There 
are  as  yet  no  signs  of  improvement  in 
demand  although  jobbers  contend  that 
in  anticipation  of  an  early  opening  of 
the  Lake  season  there  will  very  soon  be 
felt  a  stiffening  in  the  market.  Indus- 
trial plants  are  running  with  hand-to- 
mouth  fuel  supplies  and  seem  content, 
to  take  care  of  thiir  needs  in  the  spot 
market. 

Mine  prices  on  spot  coal  have  soft- 
ened slightly,  the  range  being  some- 
what as  follows:  Slack,  $1.75@$2; 
mine  run,  $2.25(a)$2.50;  3-in.  lump, 
$2.75(a)$3;  li-in.  lump,  $3@$3.50;  do- 
mestic lump,  $3.50(S)$4. 

FAIRMONT  AND  PANILVNDLE 

Dullness  More  Protiounced — Low  Con- 
tract Offers  Refused — Production  Con- 
tinues Doirnward  Trend. 

Fairmont 

Dullness  was  most  pronounced  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  19  and  production 
declined  further  as  the  result  of  "no 
markets."  Toward  the  end  of  the  week 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  railroad 


shipments,  the  B.  &  O.  taking  hardly 
any  coal  at  all.  Although  Curtis  Bajr 
shipments    held   fair'  "1,  there  was 

no    demand    at    Ti;-  Contract 

offers  by  railroads  and  large  buyers,  in 
some  cases  as  lo-w  as  %l.l'),  of  coarse 
precluded  further  negotiations. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Owing  to  dwindling  markets  the  only 
change  in  conditions  for  the  third  week 
of  February  was  in  the  direction  of 
lowered  production.  Prices  apparently 
cut  no  figure  in  moving  spot  coal,  as 
the  demand  for  fuel  simply  did  not 
exist  at  any  cost.  Because  of  the  gen- 
eral suspension  of  contracts  and  the 
inactive  spot  market,  production  was 
less  than  one-third  of  capacity. 


Mitldle  West 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Prices  Firm — Demand  Is  Sluggish — 
Production  at  Low  Level. 

Prices  in  the  Standard  field  are  the 
same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception 
of  screenings,  which  have  stiffened 
slightly.  Mines  are  working  one  and 
two  days  a  week,  with  some  idle  for 
several  weeks.  Railroad  mines  are  get- 
tin  about  three  or  four  days  a  week. 
A  little  of  this  coal  is  mo\ing  to  Chi- 
cago and  some  to  the  Northwestern 
market. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  somewhat  sim- 
ilar conditions  prevail,  although  the 
railroad  tonnage  is  heavier.  Movement 
to  the  North  and  Northwest  is  also 
heavy.     The  prices  here  are  unchanged. 

In  the  Carten'ille  field  there  has  been 
no  change  since  last  week.  The  mines 
are  working  about  three  days,  with 
"no  bills"  of  all  sizes  on  hand. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Curtailed  Production  Strengthens 
Prices — Demand  Still  Very  Weak — 
Contract  Market  Lagging. 

Every  day  brings  more  announce- 
ments from  operators  both  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
closing  their  mines  until  conditions 
change.  Most  of  the  mines  closed  have 
been  producing  steam  coals  rather  than 
high-grade  domestic.  There  has  been 
no  improvement,  so  far  as  the  coal 
trade  is  concerned,  in  the  industrial 
situation,  nor  has  the  weather  been  in 
our  favor. 

Coal  production  dropped  off  last 
week  and  it  will  drop  off  some  more 
this  week.  While  the  demand  for  coal  re- 
mains very  unsatisfactory,  prices  ob- 
tained during  the  last  few  days  have 
been  an  improvement  over  those  pre- 
vailing recently.  The  factor  responsible 
for  this  condition  is  as  follows:  The  do- 
mestic trade,  for  the  time  being,  is  com- 
pletely out  of  the  market  and  conse- 
quently very  little  lump,  egg  and  nut 
coals  are  moving.  Having  no  place  to 
put  prepared  coals,  the  operators  have 
had  to  stop  nmning  and  this  has 
brought  about  a  strengthening  in  the 
market  for  screenings.    In  some  cases. 
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prices  advanced  50c.@75c.  a  ton  with- 
in a  few  days.  Spot  prices  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ent producing  fields,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  even  the  best  of  them  are  not  run- 
ning in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
time,  while  the  less  favored  fields  are 
running  from  40  per  cent  down  to  20 
per  cent,  if  they  are  running  at  all. 
As  a  rule,  the  mines  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty are  running  on  a  basis  of  50  per 
cent,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  have 
put  in  storage  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  their  tonnage.  The  Frank- 
lin County  Mines  are  undoubtedly  do- 
ing more  than  any  of  the  others. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a 
number  of  the  larger  coal  contracts 
have  been  closed,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
this  season,  as  we  have  heard  of  no 
large  agreement  which  has  been  signed. 
It  is  to  be  expected  of  course,  that 
there  will  be  a  natural  shifting  of 
business  this  year.  Buyers,  who  have 
relied  during  the  past  years  on  cer- 
tain operators,  have  become  discour- 
aged over  the  treatment  they  received 
last  year,  and  consequently  are  casting 
about  with  the  idea  of  placing  their 
business  with  other  firms.  This 
rather  general  readjustment  will  take 
time,  and  we  feel  safe  in  predicting 
that  the  contract  season  will-  be  later 
than  usual  this  year. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Mines  Operate  on  Better  Schedule — 
Prices  Ranging  a  Little  Higher  —  De- 
mand a  Trifle  Stronger. 

There  is  a  considerable  range  to 
prices  just  now.  Averages  last  week 
for  prepared  sizes  were  $3.15,  based  on 
a  range  of  $2.75@$3.30;  mine  run, 
$2.65;  range,  $2.60@$2.85;  pcreenings, 
$1.95;  range,  $1.70@$2.25.  Mine  run, 
which  has  been  quoted  down  as  low  as 
$1.85@$2  is  now  $2.25@$2.50;  nut 
$2.75;  nut  and  slack,  $1.75@$2;  pea 
and  slack,  $1.25(S)$1.50.  On  prepared 
sizes  prices  appear  a  little  stronger, 
while  screenings  are  not  gairiing  very 
rapidly. 

Movement  is  now  a  little  better  on  all 
grades,  mines  operating  two  days  or 
more  a  week,  with  some  fair  demand 
for  lump.  Mine  run  is  a  little  dull, 
screenings  are  easy. 

Railroads  are  taking  more  coal,  and 
there  is  also  a  better  movement  into 
the  Southern  markets.  Prospects  are 
considered  fair. 


showing  decided  signs  of  strengthening 
but  with  a  declining  domestic  demand 
the  shippers'  realization  will  probably 
be  about  the  same  as  that  prevailing 
the  past  six  weeks. 

The  producer  is  naturally  reluctant 
to  contract  at  this  time,  as,  with  a 
greatly  depressed  market,  it  is  hard  to 
interest  a  consumer  unless  the  price 
quoted  is  below  the  cost  of  production. 


as  a  result  of  growing  contract  in- 
quiries, as  prices  could  not  be  agreed 
upon.  Heavy  snows  temporarily  re- 
tarded production,  although  all  orders 
were  easily  filled. 


INDIANA 

Contract  Orders  at  Mimm7t.m — Domes- 
tic Call  FJasuig  Off — Contract  Offers 
too  Low. 

At  the  present  time  railronds  are  not 
making  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their 
contracted  coal  and  are  buying  none  on 
the  outside.  The  small  tonnage  moving 
is  mostly  on  industrial  contracts  that 
have  been  greatly  curtailed  or  on  a  few 
opt'U  market  spots  that  are  quickly 
covered  with  many  offers. 

A  fair  demand  for  domestic  at  $3.25 
@$4  has  caused  a  surplus  of  screenings 
which  have  been  sacrificed  as  low  as  $1. 
In    the   last   ten    days    screenings    are 


DUQUOIN 

Coal  Mined  with  Difficulty — Production 
Being  Steadily  Curtailed. 

Market  conditions  remain  unchanged 
and  no  relief  is  seen  for  the  near  future. 
Very  little  coal  moved  last  week  and 
a  sudden  blizzard  failed  to  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  demand.  Do- 
mestic fell  back  to  a  level  with  steam 
coal  and  lump  dragged  heavily.  Many 
dealers  thi'oughout  the  Northern  dis- 
tricts are  filled  up  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  buy  coal  under  present  conditions. 

Production  did  not  average  over  50 
per  cent  throughout  the  past  week  with 
still  more  mines  shutting  down  indef- 
initely. Railroads  are  reducing  forces 
in  the  mining  centers. 


Middle  Appalachian 

LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Producers  Refuse  Low  Contract  Offers 
—  Output  Further  Curtailed  —  Much 
Unsold  Tonnage  Still  To  Be  Absorbed. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Greater  dullness  has  not  been  experi- 
enced in  the  New  River  field  in  10 
years  than  existed  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  19,  as  reflected  by  a  daily 
average  production  of  not  more  than 
11,000  tons.  This  was  almost  entirely 
moved  on  contracts  which  have  been 
cut  to  the  bone.  Production  is  being 
steadily  reduced  as  operators  have 
largely  discontinued  making  forced 
sales. 

Heavy  snows  hampered  pi'oduction 
on  Feb.  21  although  all  orders  were 
easily  filled  thereafter.  There  is  still 
much  unconsigned  coal  at  Tide  and 
west  of  Cincinnati. 

Winding  Gulf  operations  were  down 
close  to  30  per  cent.  Practically  the 
same  conditions  existed  as  in  the  New 
River  section.  Operators  are  prepared 
to  further  curtail  tonnage  if  necessary 
until  the  market  justifies  resumption. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  dropped  to 
about  200,000  tons,  the  lowest  point  for 
.some  time.  One  day's  operations  held 
good  for  most  mines.  If  anything,  con- 
ditions had  changed  for  the  worse  and 
producers  could  not  see  any  improve- 
ment until  the  surplus  Pocahontas  coal 
on  the  rails  had  been  absoi-bed. 

Reduced  contract  requirements  fur- 
ther curtailed  Tug  River  production. 
Slack  was  impossible  to  move  and 
proved  a  serious  bar  to  production  as 
such  unsold  loads  were  side-tracked  and 
further  cars  denied  producers. 

Very  little  future  business  developed 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Being  Steadily  Lowered  — 
No  Market  Losses  (tTow — Contract  Re- 
quirements Almost  at  Minimum. 

Kanawha 

Conditions  were  even  more  dull  in 
the  week  ended  Feb.  19.  Buying  cur- 
tailment increased  and  contract  orders 
continued  to  scale  down.  The  few 
mines  still  in  commission  were  able  to 
run  only  about  one  day.  Comparatively 
little  tonnage  was  moving  to  the  piers. 
Production  did  not  exceed  20  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

The  apathetic  market  continued  in 
the  Logan  region.  Although  the  spot 
trade  was  practically  nil  several  con- 
tract inquiries  developed  during  the 
week,  few  of  which  materialized  because 
of  low  prices.  While  some  producers 
were  still  shipping  on  consignment  the 
practice  was  becoming  less  general  be- 
cause of  the  poor  prices  secured. 

No  market  losses  increased  in  the 
Williamson  field.  Only  one  mine  lost 
any  time  because  of  the  strike.  It  was 
not  possible  to  sell  in  the  open  market 
and  contract  tonnage  was  being  pared 
down,  as  in  other  fields. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Production  was  limited  to  21  per  cent 
chiefly  by  no  markets,  as  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  move  spot  coal  except  at 
ruinous  figures.  Domestic  demand  was 
also  slipping  and  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction was  naturally  becoming  greater. 

Virginia 

Conditions  remained  practically  un- 
changed during  the  week  ended  Feb.  19, 
mines  producing  about  50  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Larger  operations  were  con- 
fining their  tonnage  to  contracts,  as  the 
spot  market  had  disappeared,  or  what 
few  offers  were  made  carried  a  price 
which  producers  would  not  readily 
consider. 


West 


UTAH 

Temporally    Stimulation    with    Colder 
Weather — Prices  Holding  Firm. 

Colder  weather  has  bolstered  the  de- 
mand, temporarily,  at  least.  Producers 
are  not  looking  for  any  great  improve- 
ment, however.  Retailers  are  fairly 
well  stocked  and  the  coast  trade  is  not 
at  all  brisk. 

Prices  hold  firm  and  there  is  no 
rumor  of  any  early  i-eduction  at  the 
mines.  In  the  opinion  of  producers  and 
retailers,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  cut 
prices  with  the  present  existing  costs, 
and  freight  rates  must  come  down  be- 
fore prices  can  be  changed  appreciably. 


^'..•Jr^j4^ 


Company  News 


Mine  rescue  work  by  airplane  was  in- 
augurated in  tlie  Birmingham  district  by 
the  Montevallo  Mining  Co.  in  conjunction 
with  the  mine  rescue  station  at  West  End 
and  the  Dixie  flying  field  recently,  when 
rescue  apparatus  was  transported  30  miles 
by  airplane  in  answer  to  a  hurry  call  from 
the  mine. 

Reid  and  Lowe,  Birmingham,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  to  do  the  piling  and 
other  work  on  the  coal  terminal  at  Port  of 
Cordova  on  the  Warrior  River,  and  the 
Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  con- 
veyors, belting  and  other  coal  handling 
equipment.  The  Cordova  bins  are  to  cost 
about  $70,000,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the 
capacity  of  the  river  for  handling  bunker 
and  export  coal  to  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans. 


ALABAMA  the  L.  &  N.  now  has  700,000  idle  cars  on  Us 

tracks.  At  the  same  time  there  are  large 
contracts  for  cars  in  the  shops  o(  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  other 
independent  shops.  Under  the  wage  scales 
paid  by  the  railroads  and  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Railway  Board,  it  has  been  found 
cheaper  to  lay  off  shopmen  and  contract 
for  cars  to  be  built  outside,  than  to  build 
them    in    railroad -own«d    shops. 

State  Senator  Thomas  H.  Watts  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  leaving  for  a  six  weeks 
trip  to  California,  and  that  he  is  positive 
there  will  not  be  a  special  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  this  spring  to  consider 
coal  taxing  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

The  Ridley  Ice  &.  Coal  Co,,  Louisville, 
capital  $40,000,  to  handle  coal,  grain  feed, 
etc.,  and  operate  a  cold  storage  plant,  has 
been  incorporated  by  C.  W.  Inman,  H.  C. 
Inman   and   E.   G.    Boone.     C.    W.    Inman    Is 

head     of     the     Inman     Co.,     operating     the 

Inman    Veneer    &    Panel    Co.,    and    Inman 
ILLINOIS  Furniture   Co.     He  organized   the   big  local 

The  GiUespie  Coal  Co.  has  sold  its  mine  ?e!S,^'5f„^^"°Tn  ^\.mL  ^.T^'in^prLt^^n,^"! 

and  acreage  to  John  Henderson  of  the  West  ^^l^^  ^,*S^^ffn£r-.n  oil-^.ll^'Ll  t    tl  ^°^% 

Vira-inia  Coal   Co    of  St    Louis      This  mine  years  ago,  under  an  agreement  to  keep  out 

^  a  on  tL  rail  of  the  lUm  fo''  t^"  y^^'^^'  ^^e  time  now  having  expired. 

System    and    is    being    worked    on    the    old  

unworked  acreage  of  the  St.  Bernard  prop-  iwivxrwcnT  i 

erties  which  were  abandoned   many   years  IVlirNiNEi&Ul A 

*S°-  The    Northwestern    Coal    Dock    Operators' 

It  is  generally  understood   that  the  mine  .Association   of   Minneapolis,    is   due   for  an- 

of  the  Scranton  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.,  owned  other  investigation,  at  the  hand.s  of  a  com- 

and    controlled    by    Scranton,    Pa.,    people,  mitt'ee  from  the  Minnesota  legislature.  This 

has  been    sold    for   something   like    $350,000  is   almost    a    certainty.      It    has    been    done 

to  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co.  at  intervals  in  the  past,  without  uncovering 

The  Block   Coal  Mining   Co.,  with   capital  anything  that   would   justify  even   a   yellow 

Stock    of    $6.5,000     has     been     incorporated,  sheet    in    gettmg    out    an    extra,     but    the 

The   incorporators   are    Harry   Tann'er,    Ben  legislators  simply  cannot  rest  without   it. 

Cudder   and   Carl  H.   Preihs.  The   St.   Paul   Coal    Co..   of   St     Paul,    has 

The  organization  committee  of  the  I.ittl«  received    applications    from    a    number    of 

Grove   Coal  Mining  Co.  is  making  excellent  interior   Minnesota  cities   to    open   yards    in 

progress    in   its    work.      Production    will    be  the    different    cities,    so    their    citizens    may 

started   about   May   1.  buy  at  the  prices  named  to  St.  Paul.     The 

The  Cantrall  mine  of  the  Sangamon  Coal  ?:!';irr/?!I"t"^  fhl^^nnnnl'r^J  w^n    h«^^J^l'^»    °^ 

Co..  has  been  closed   until  demand  for  coal  ^'^^''•^•^^•.^"  I^t  ?fnsihiP      tL  «a,^/^L^^ 

has  hppome   hAttvr  soon  as  it  seems  feasible.     The  same  range 

nas   oecome   Dett«r.  ^^.   j^^   p^..^^^   j^  promised    for  the   country 

ine  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Depart-  when   the  extension   is  made. 

ment    of    Mines     and     Minerals     shows    that  

Williamson     County     ranks     second     in     the 

production    of    coal    in    Illinois,    being    sur-  t\K\  ATIAXf  A 

passed    only    by    Franklin    County.  un.L,i\xiuiui\ 

The  relative    rank   of   counties   producing  The    B.    &    .\.    Mining    Co.,    Okmulgee,    is 

1.000,000    tons    or    more    of    coal    for    1920  ))lanning   for   the    installation    of   new  elec- 

lo.Iows:  trically    operated    coal-mining    machinery. 

Franklin                                                      11  299  280  including     hoisting    equipment,     etc.       Bids 

Williamson    ...'.'.'..' '.'.'. 9'63l'386  will   be   taken   until   early    in   March. 

Macoupin   '.".'.'.".'.'.  '.  ".  '.'.'.'.  '.      6;887!547  

Sangomon    6.884.049  ^,„^ 

St.  Clair .- .5,280,768  OHIO 

Saline  4  fi^Q  ^5*^ 

Madi.son ^'s<$9'fi2h  Commander     .Tames     C     Hilton,     United 

Vermillion ^'?4s'q46  States  Navy  and  Howard  W.  Amell,  Wash- 
Christian      9'finf5'4Ql  ington.    Assistant    United    States    Attorney 

Perrv          9  dn^'qnn  General    arrived    in    Cincinnati    recentlv    to 

Fulton 9'^^1  q?^  aid    Assistant    Ignited    States    District    At- 

Randolnh i  ovbos^  torney  Allen  Roudebush   in  the  trial  of  the 

Peoria         i^ii  ni  ^  su't   of   the      C.   O.    Blake    Co..    against    the 

Clinton   inq^'ss^  United  States,    in   the   Federal   Court.      The 

i,u3i,oo-  Blake   company    seeks   recovery   of   approx- 

Imately    $22,000    alleged    to    represent    the 

INDIANA  difference    between    the    price    paid    by    the 

M.xyux^r*A  Government  and  the  1  t  uv  charged  for  coal 

Four  men  were  killed  Feb.  16  by  an  ex-  supplied  during  the  war  per'od  to  the  Navy 
Plosion  of  gas  in  the  New  Liberty  coal  mine.  Department.  It  is  alhm-d  by  the  company 
situated  near  Oakland  City.  The  blast  oc-  that  the  Government  oiTorod  only  $4  a  ton. 
curred  just  after  the  four  had  reached  the  whereas  the  price  charged  by  the  company 
oottom  of  the  shaft,  where  they  were  to  was  $5.61.  The  amount  actually  paid  by 
enlarge  the  landing.  No  other  workmen  the  Navy  Department  was  $3.  This  is  to  be 
were  m  the  mine  at  the  time.  made  a  test  case  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Navy  Dei'artment   to  set   its  own  price  for 

KENTUCKY  The  Crab  Orchard  Minlnr  Co..  has  started 

The   Scanlon   Coal    Co      Loui.sville     Is  fea-  the    erection    of   a    modern    power    plant    at 

nil^ni^  ^'^rbocoal,  produced   hv  the  Sun  Glo  Freeport   to   develop   a    large    coal    acreage, 

fn^^rl^;    having    secured    state    distribution  The    property    is    located   on    the    Baltimore 

Tor  this  coal.    This  coal  is  oroduced  at  Clin-  &  O'lio   and   is   in   the   southwestern    corner 

flfld,  Tenn.  the  first  car  a^r^vine  in   Louis-  of  Harrison   County.      It   is   planned  to  put 

ville  a  few  days  ago.           a'^'^'^mg  m   ^oui.  .^  ^^  electrical  plant  for  an  output  of  6OO 

The     Christi.>  a„        J       -.,,   .          ^           r  tons  daily. 

Plkeville.    capYtaf  "jlSo  o'oo  """"'"been^cha?-  "  is   reported   that   former   St«te  Auditor 

Tohn   \''  i-  ^-  Christie.'  E    H    Sowa?ds  and  A.  V.   Donuhey  has  purchased    116  acres  of 

.lonn    .-\.    Snwards  coal    land    near    New    Philadelphia.    In    the 

The    situation    \.^„„  a-               1       a     Middle  District,  where  ho  will  engage  in  the 

."umntion    is     not  '^f^^'^'^'".^    railroad     c^n-  ^^^^   mining   business. 

buvin^"!f  ,^„N««hvlli;''R"R.     has  'starn'd  The  Beln.ont -Fairmont  C««l  Co..  of  Falr- 

agan    h"t''     ®   ''?^'    '"    western    Kentucky  mont     VV.    Va..   wU     open   «   tract   of  Pltts- 

Hgam,  but  in  small  lots.    It  ir;  reported  that  burgh   No.   S   coal   land   In   Belmont   Count.v. 


Ohio,  near  Flushing,  on  the  Baltimore  ^ 
Ohio   R.R. 

Stockholders    of    the    Hanover    Coal    Co.. 

operating  min«-s  n<.-ar  Burgettatown.  Pa., 
met  In  Martins  F»-rry,  electing  the  foUbW- 
ing  offlcera ;  President.  VV.  J.  Sprow,  of 
.Sandusky;  vice  president.  A.  C.  Beetham ; 
treasurer,  C.  M.  Wyrlck.  and  secretary  B.  B. 
Graham.  Announcement  was  also  made 
that  the  company's  offices  which  were  for- 
merly in  the  Kirby  Bldg..  Cleveland,  had 
been  removed  to  Pittsburgh. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  noeeting 
of  the  Climax  Coal  Co.  at  Martins  Ferry 
at  which  officers  were  elected,  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  Intension  of  the 
company  to  improve  Its  properties  in  many 
ways.  Officers  elected  were :  G>rorge  D. 
Banfleld.  president ;  W.  J.  Cook,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Charles  Hartman,  treasurer :  F.  W. 
Mahan,  secretary.  On  the  board  of  direc- 
tors are  President  Banfleld.  Vice-President 
Cook,  W.  A.  Williams,  A.  I.  Negus,  H.  S. 
Bradley,  Dr.  O.  O.  Sink  and  T.  Hays 
White.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  produc- 
tion by  making  improvements  at  the  com- 
pany's stripping  mine  as  well  as  its  dee;v 
mines,  such  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
at  once.  The  company  has  about  2.00i> 
acres  at  Smithfleld  station  In  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  together  with  a  modem 
tipple,  stripping  shovels,  eta  An  additional 
siding  will  be  built  from  the  Plttsburg- 
West  Virginia  R.R.  and  additional  tipple 
equipment  will  be  installed.  The  company- 
began  operations  in  1918  and  its  property 
is  at  present  valued  at  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Ohio  State  rnlversitT  was  allowed 
the  sum  of  $125,000  by  the  Ohio  State  Emer- 
gency Appropriation  Board  for  the  first 
half  of  1921.  of  which  sum  $71,500  is  to  be 
spent  for  coaL 

The  Bremer  Coal  Co.  is  planning  for  the 
development  of  about  223  acres  of  coal 
property  near  Cambridge,  and  will  Install 
machinery  and  operating  equipment  for 
this    purpose. 

Wheeling  people  for  the  most  part  are 
interested  in  the  newly  organized  TorkvUIe 
Coal  Co.  capitalized  at  $50,000.  Though 
organized  as  a  West  Virginia  concern  fts 
mines  will  be  at  Yorkville.  Ohio,  tnose  prin- 
cipally inte-ssted  in  this  company  being 
Clarence  Adams,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  E. 
Morgan,  O.  J.  Miller.  D.  C.  Hunt  and  James 
M.   Noble,  all  of  Wheeling.  W.  Vx 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A  large  section  of  St.ate  Street,  in  the- 
Larksville  section  of  Wilkes-Barre.  has 
dropped  into  the  mines  of  the  Hadson  Coal 
Co..  and  only  the  concrete  pavement  held  up. 
The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  ha?  been  expecting 
subsidence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave,  and 
recently  purchased  twent.v  houses  which 
are  likely  to  he  danrnged  or  destroyed. 

The  inspector  of  the  Twenty-fonrth  nifn- 
mtnous  DUtrict  has  ju.-Jt  filed  his  report 
with  the  State  Department  of  ^'mo.-;  The 
district  ir.cludes  73  mines  in  and  amund 
Johnstown.  Sonlp  Level.  Windbt^r.  Miller, 
Run.  .\rrow.  Calrnbrook.  Central  City,  Has- 
klns  No.  3  and  other  small  places.  Five 
mines  were  not  operated  and  three  were  re- 
ported contninint:  gas.  The  1920  output  was 
5.60.'?,S2ii  tons  or  2.5  per  cent  !.ss  th.an  In 
1919.  The  installation  of  saf.ty  devices 
reduiod  the  fatalities  in  tht^  district  to 
eleven,  a  reduction  of  39  per  cent.  There 
were  tU  non-fatal  accidents.  .\bout  half 
the  coal  was  mined  hy  hand  and  the  other 
half  by  electrically  driven  machinery.  An 
averauro  of  4.756  persons  were  emploved  In 
the  mines  and  1.24."?  outside.  Nine  new 
niine-j  opened  during  the  year  and  none  was 
abandoned. 

The  T.ehlgh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  resii"  .  d 
ooerations  at  its  Onoida.  Derringer  .ir.il 
Tomhicken  mines,  following  a  brief  sus- 
pension of  work  due  to  excess  stocks  at  the 
collieries. 

The  Buck  Ridge  Colller.v.  near  Shamokln. 
has  been  acquired  l^v  new  Interests,  headed 
by  W.  J.  Knilon.  The  new  owners  are  re- 
norted  to  be  planning  for  general  exp.ansion 
for  increased  outpir  The  mines  have  been 
giving  employment   to  about  5i^0  men. 
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The  State  Legislature  is  considering  a 
bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Schaeffer, 
Schuylkill  County,  fixing  standard  sizes  of 
anthracite,  and  requiring  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures  to  make  tests. 

Nearly  one  million  tons  of  coal  were 
saved  for  the  miner's  pick  when  Judge 
Henry,  of  Lebanon  County,  set  aside  an 
injunction  granted  several  years  ago  against 
the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  which  can  now 
mine  vast  tracts  under  Shenandoah,  which 
was  prevented  for  years.  The  case  has  been 
before  three  judges  in  ten  years.  The  plain- 
tiffs alleged  mining  would  endanger  build- 
ings on   the   surface. 

Reports  have  been  received  that  coal 
options  have  been  exercised  by  the  H.  C. 
Fricli  Coke  Co.  for  the  surface  of  three 
farms  at  Ginger  Hill,  near  Monongahela,  as 
a  site  for  a  new  mining  town.  There  are 
also  rumors  that  the  company  plans  to 
remove  coal  from  its  vast  Greene  County 
acreage  through  an  underground  system  to 
the  river  for  shipment  to  the  steel  corpora- 
tion's byproduct  ovens.  Application  for  a 
charter  for  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  surface  involved  in  the  options  has  been 
made. 

With  the  razing  of  the  old  Storrs  breaker 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.R.  Co.,  just  above  the  city  line  in  Dick- 
son City  and  of  the  Marvine  breaker  of  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  in  North  Scranton,  two 
of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  the  valley  are  disappearing.  Both 
structures,  their  usefulness  outlived,  are 
giving  way  to  modern  inventions  and  ma- 
chinery and  are  being  torn  down  as  a 
result  of  the  completion  of  two  steel  and 
concrete  breakers  erected  nearby. 

The  report  of  the  inspector  of  the  First 
Anthracite  District  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Mines  shows 
that  2,764.12]  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in 
the  district  during  the  year.  The  district 
comprises  mines  in  Lackawanna,  Wayne, 
Susquehanna  and  Sullivan  counties.  The 
report  follows : 

Hudson  Coal  Co 556.768 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Co 409,309 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co 277,171 

Connell   Anthracite  Mining  Co 253,642 

Scranton    Coal    Co 241,505 

Lackawanna  Coal  Co.,Ltd 227,394 

Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Co 209.209 

Robertson   Coal   Co 176,623 

Racket  Brook  Coal  Co 141,865 

Temple   Coal   Co 89,219 

Barton  Coal  Co 72,615 

Carbondale  Coal   Mining  Co 25,165 

Staples  and  Bell  Coal  Co 20,443 

Orove   Hill    Coal    Co 18,608 

Northeast  Coal  Co 12,037 

Bernice  Anthracite  Coal'  Co 11,578 

Bright  Coal  Co 10,490 

J.  W.  Kirby  &  Sons,  Inc 10,480 

Total 2,764,121 

Production  by  Counties: 

Lackawanna    ^'^"i'Soo 

Susquehanna     419,789 

Wayne    568,805 

Sullivan    474,429 

Total     2,764,121 

Number  of  persons  employed  inside 

and  outside 4,589 

Number    of    fatal    accidents    inside 

and     outside •  •  •  '  ^ 

Number   of  non-fatal    accidents   in- 
side  and   outside '*'"' 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per 

fatal  accident  inside  and  outside.  i72,7.>i 
Number  of  wives  made  widowf^.  ...  '' 

Number   of  orphans ^" 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Seventh  .\nt1irn- 
oito  District  was  greater  during  1920  than 
in  anv  year  sinoe  the  district  was  cr(-:Uocl. 
The  district  com])riRes  the  upper  porticT  ot 
Luzerne  County  and  part  of  Lackaw.-nna 
Countv.  There  were  thirteen  fatal  accidint.^ 
and  thirty-nine  non-fatal  mi.shaps.  The  pro- 
duction by  companies  follows: 
Delaware.  Tyacka wanna  &  Western 

R.R    (^o    1,150  25. 

Pennsylvania    Coal    Co !"'^^oo- 

Hills'do  Coal  &  Iron  Co lll-2o,' 

Suffolk  Coal  Co IVA:, 

•Termyn  &  Co ^1111?, 

Scranton  Taylor  Coal  Co 12?    : 

Dennington    Coal    Co ^'••'^' 

Total   2^70,599 

Production   by   Counties: 

T.iacknwaiina    1.S58  376 

Luzerne    712.2'!3 

Total 2.570,599 

Pire  tha«  did  several  thousand  dollars 
diMirip-p  brok<>  out  rooontly  in  No.  5  breaker 
of  the  Su««iU"liii"iin  Colllerl.-o  Co.  nt  Nuit'- 
coko.  The  ton  ot  the  striK-ture  was  burn'^1. 
but    the    flames    wore    kept    from    ai)roadtng 


to  the  machinery.  Carpenters  were  imme- 
diately placed  at  work  repairing  the 
damage. 

A  force  of  men  is  engaged  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  Union  ConneUsville  Coal 
Co.'s  mine.  Officials  plan  an  expenditurfe 
of  $200,000  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  mine, 
which  was  practically  wrecked  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  recent  fire. 


TENNESSEE 

Tlie  Palmetto  Coal  Co.,  operating  mines 
at  Cartwright,  has  announced  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages  of  miners,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  most  of  the  employees. 


UTAH 


As  soon  as  definite  surveys  are  completed 
and  arrangements  made  lor  assembling 
material,  active  work  will  be  started  on  a 
nevv"  railroad  which  will  traverse  Gunnison 
valley.  The  road  will  start  at  the  coal 
fields  in  Salina  canyon,  and  will  pass 
through  Axtell,  Centerfield  and  Gunnison, 
skirting  Rocky  Point,  and  continuing  north, 
connecting  with  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake   Route   at  Juab. 

A  legal  battle  waged  since  1907  ended 
recently  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ruled  that  600  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
Sweet  school  section  of  Carbon  County, 
valued  at  more  than  $500,000,  purchased 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Co.  really  be- 
longed to  Le  Roy  Eccles.  Geo.  H.  Davis, 
W.  A.  Wright  and  the  estate  of  the  late 
G.  H.  Tribe,  all  of  Ogden.  The  land  was 
originally  purchased  by  Arthur  Sweet  from 
the  State.  After  a  controversy  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  claimed  the  prop- 
erty in  that  title  to  coal  land  did  not  pass 
to  the  State,  the  fuel  company  purchased 
the  land  from  Sweet.  After  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  which  again  gave  title  to  the 
United  States,  Eccles  and  others  purchased 
the  property.  In  the  ensuing  legal  tilt  in 
which  the  coal  company  sought  to  regain 
possession,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
awarded  the  land  to  the  Ogden  individuals. 


VIRGINIA 

In  connection  with  the  electrification  of 
its  coaling  piers  Nos.  2  and  3,  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.  Co.,  will  install  a  new  coal 
dumper  with  capacity  to  handle  120-ton 
cars.  The  work  and  installation  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $650,000.  The  com- 
pany will  also  install  a  new  trimming  ma- 
chine for  handling  coal  cargoes,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $150,000.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  new 
coal  cars,  each  of  120-ton  capacity,  to  cost 
about    $5  750,000. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Practically  all  the  books  and  records  of 
both  the  Knndall  Coal  Co.  and  the  Jarvis 
Coal  Co.  were  lost  in  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  office  building  of  both  companies  in 
Morgantown  as  well  as  a  store  building 
which  had  been  completed  a  short  time  ago. 
The  loss  amounted  to  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000. 

Development  of  Marion  County  coal  land 
will  follow  tlie  organization  of  the  Vassnr 
Coal  Co.  capitalized  at  $75,000.  which  will 
have  it.'-  headquarters  in  Fairmont.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  organization  are:  Bruce 
H.  Fanus.  .\ustin  T  Maroum.  John  Russo. 
Jr.,  Anthony  Shuttle  and  Potter  Ferretti. 
of    Fairmont. 

Mining  in  Mingo  County  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  Shumate  Coal  >Iiniii|r  Co. 
which  has  just  been  organized  with  a.  cap- 
ital stock  of  $50.non.  Largely  Interested 
in  the  new  comnany  are:  Klizabeth  Shu- 
mate, Charlvs  Tarney,  Walter  Lyle.  Mary 
Tarnoy  jnid  Marv  I,.vle  of  Xaugatuck,  W. 
Va. 

Fightoen  mines  will  be  developed  in 
IVTcPowoIl  County  by  the  United  States 
Coal  *  Coke  Co.  of  (Tary.  a  subsidiary  of 
t)ie  I'liited  States  Stoid  Corpor.ition.  Sov- 
iral  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  will 
be   the    annual   output. 

An  accident  at  the  Windsor  mine  of  the 
American  Gas  &  Klectric  Co.  near  BeecV 
P.oilom.  on  Feb.  2  cost  the  lives  of  three 
miners.  Mine  timbers  were  imable  to  stand 
the  strain  and  when  they  snajiped  the  three 
men  were  crushed  beneath  tons  of  earth. 
Although  miners  who  escaped  Injury  m.ade 
every  ofTort  to  dip  out  their  fellow  workers 
the  latter  were  dead  when  their  bodies  were 
recovered. 

H.  J.  Booth,  glass  manufacturer  and 
coal  producer  of  Pittsburgh,  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  River  Seam  Coal  Co.  in  which 
he  is  Interested,  the  holdings  of  the  North 
Fairmont  Coal  Co.  recently  acquired  by 
him.    the    money    Involved    In    the    transfer 


amounting  to  $595,000.  The  plant  of  the 
company  will  be  near  Round  Bottom,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  that  a  producer 
gas  plant  and  a  glass  plant  will  be  built 
near    the    coal    operation. 

Development  work  has  been  started  at 
the  newly  completed  Byrer  plant  of  the 
Fairmont-Kittanning  Coal  Co.,  four  miles 
from  Philippi.  Kittanning  coal  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  president  of  this  company  is 
J.  E.  Gaskill  of  Fairmont. 

Tlie  Nelson  Fuel  Co.  of  Lewisburg,  the 
Imperial  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  the  Green- 
brier Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  the  Marguerite 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Frances  Coal  Co.,  the  last 
named  being  controlled  by  W.  E.  Deegans 
and  associates,  will  soon  be  operating  in 
the  Meadow  River  territory,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  undeveloped  fields  in  the 
New  River  region,  there  being  nearly 
200.000  acres  in  this  section,  only  about 
10,000  of  which  will  be  developed  at  the 
outset.  The  property  to  be  developed  has 
been  leased  from  the  Ganley  Coal  Land 
Co.  The  outlet  from  the  Meadow  River 
territory  will  be  by  way  of  the  Greenbrier 
&  Eastern  Ry.,  now  nearing  completion. 

Further  development  of  Monongalia 
County  coal  land  will  follow  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Acme  Coal,  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 
which  has  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
Officers  of  the  company  will  be  in  Morgan- 
town.  Active  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
company  were :  E.  H.  Eddy,  Charles  C. 
Robb.  G.  B.  Simpson,  J.  Minor  Dunham 
and  Oscar  L.  Wilson. 

The  Stone  Mountain  Coal  Co.  which  was 

the  first  company  affected  by  labor  troubles 
in  Mingo  County,  resumed  operations  early 
in  February,  it  being  one  of  the  last  to  do 
so.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  questioning  of 
the  right  of  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  to 
evict  the  miners  of  this  company  that  the 
fight  at  Matewan  occurred,  in  which  10 
were  killed. 

The  Coalton  Coal  Corporation,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  development  of  a 
tract  of  about  50"0  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Williamson.  An  aerial  tramway 
will  be  constructed  at  the  property.  J.  T. 
Jones,  Cambria,  Va.,  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Several  reports  are  in  circulation  regard- 
ing the  development  of  new  coal  areas  on 
Vancouver  Island.  One  is  that  50.000  acres, 
situated  on  the  island  has  been  acquired  by 
American  interests  for  $J .750.000.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  deal  has  not  been 
finally  closed,  its  issue  depending  upon  the 
results  of  exploration,  prospecting,  and 
some  drilling  now  in  progress  imder  the 
sui)ervision  of  engineers.  W.  S.  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Gem  Coal  Mine  Co.  and 
Jewel  Collieries  of  the  Drumheller  area. 
Province  of  Alberta,  has  been  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  recently  and  it  is  stated  that  he  is 
making  investigation  with  a  view  to  taking 
over  British  Columbia  coal  lands.  John 
-\rbuthnot  of  Victoria,  with  whom  he  spent 
some  time,  holds  promising  coal  rights  near 
Nanalrno. 

Survey  of  2.000.000  acres  of  mineral 
lands  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.  on  Vancouver  Island  is  to  be  started 
soon.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
smelter  at  Trail,  a  railway  compa.ny  hold- 
ing. The  company  plans  to  open  a  smelter 
on  the  island  and  will  develop  immediately 
every  coal   discovery. 

The  Fraxer  Lake  Collieries,  l>td..  has  been 

incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $600,- 
000.  its  headquarters  being  in  Prince 
Rui>ert.  This  company  has  been  formed  to 
develop  and  operate  coal  property  situated 
near  Fraser  Lake  in  northern  British 
Columbia.  The  coal  Is  so  close  to  the  sur- 
face that  a  steam  shovel  may  be  used  in 
its  recovery. 


ALBERTA 

It  is  likely  that  the  post  of  Director  of 
Coal  Operations  in  District  18.  U.  M.  W. 
of  .-v..  which  Includes  the  coal  fields  of 
eastern  British  Columbia  and  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  will  be  continued  after  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. The  intention  was  to  abolish  the 
oHioe  but  representations  are  said  to  have 
lieen  rec?lved  both  from  the  miners  and  the 
operators  protesting  against  this  decision. 
W.  H.  Armstrong,  the  present  incumbent 
Is  likely  to  be  called  on  to  continue  hla 
duties. 

The  1990  output  of  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta is  placed  at  6.650,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  5.022.41"  tons  for  the  previous 
year.  This  Is  a  new  record  In  the  history 
of  the  province.  A  marked  Increase  In  the 
shipments  to  the  Western  and  Eastern 
provinces  has  been  a  feature  of  the  yaar's 
developments. 
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Personals 


E.  J.  Weiiner,  who  has  been  in  the  lead 
mines  in  Missouri  until  recently,  has  been 
appointed  mining  engineer  for  the  large 
Kathleen  mine,  at  Dowell,  111.,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  of 
Chicago  and   St.   Louis. 

C.  E.  McCarthy,  engineer  for  the  Scott- 
Smith  Coal  Co.,  operating  a  strip  mine 
at  Duquoin,  111.,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  that  company.  He  has  accepted  a 
similar  one  with  a  company  in  northern 
Indiana. 

C.  L,.  Beidenmiller,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Glogora  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Huntington,  has  been  promoted  to  be  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  same  company.  This 
company  is  preparing  to  begin  production 
of  coal  at  its  new  plant  on  Big  Coal  River 
in  the  near  future. 

Ernest  Deem  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Amherstdale,  Logan 
County,  W.  Va. 

A  recent  visitor  in  Eastern  markets  was 
I>.  A.  Quinn,  sales  manager  of  the  Central 
Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Clarksburg. 

Colonel  C.  W.  Watson,  head  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co..  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  spent  a  day  or  so  in 
southern  West  Virginia  about  the  middle 
of  January. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Association,  was  a  visitor  in 
Eastern  cities  during  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

J.  J.  Barry,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
C.  D.  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Fairmont,  who  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  by  illness  for  some  time,  is 
able   to   be   at   his   desk  once   again. 

Charles  A.  Alden  and  E.  C.  Melville, 
both  of  whom  are  prominently  identified 
with  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transpor- 
tation Co.,  were  in  Fairmont  during  the 
latter  part  of  January. 

E.  G.  Agee,  auditor  of  the  Marion  Gas 
Coal  Co.,  who  has  his  headquarters  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  paid  the  Fairmont  region  a 
visit  during  the   final   days  of  January. 

T.  H.  Huddy,  who  recently  assumed 
charge  of  the  operations  of  the  William- 
son Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Williamson,  was 
a  recent   visitor   in    Charleston. 

A  visitor  at  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.  in  the 
last  week  of  January  was  George  D.  Miller, 
of  the  Huntington  district  office  of  the 
company. 

J.  H.  Murray,  president  of  the  Clear 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Huntington,  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  months  at  Miami. 

D.  E.  Spangler  has  resumed  his  official 
connection  with  the  N.  &  W.  as  general 
superintendent  transportation. 
.,  W.  B.  Gathright,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Louisville  division  of  the  St.  Bernard 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Earlington,  Ky.,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  Louisville  divi- 
sion, succeeding  s.  H.  Newbold,  who  be- 
comes agent.  Mr.  Gathright  has  been  with 
the  company  fifteen  years  at  Louisville, 
ana  Mr.   Newbold   for   thirty  ^years. 

G.  C.  Weitzell,  vice-president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Co.,  and  Albert  Brenholtz,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Hocking  Fuel  Co.,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  left  recently  for 
a  vacation  trip  to  Panama. 

A.  B.  Rawn,  general  manager  of  the 
hoivay  Collieries  Co.  with  general  head- 
quarters at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  was  at- 
we  k  ^  a  rate  hearing  in  Charleston,   last 


of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Traffic  Bureau. 
vs.  the  Illinois  Central  U.R..  and  connec- 
tions, involved  through  ratea  from  1.  C. 
Western  Kentucky  mines  to  he  lower 
peninsular  of  Michigan,  the  basis  aought 
being  25c.  a  ton  over  the  rate  contempor- 
aneously in  effect  from  Southern  Illinoln. 
The  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  will  in- 
tervene in  the  case,  in  an  effort  to  block 
the  granting  of  the  rate,  which  would  result 
in  competition  of  the  two  fields. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  announced  of 
the  result  of  the  I.  C  C.  hearing  on  rateii 
from  '\Vet»tern  Kentucky  to  Houthern  terri- 
tory, in  which  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Bureau  endeavored  to  show  that  rates 
should  not  exceed  by  more  than  10c.  a  ton. 
those  from  southeastern  Kentucky. 

In  the  Indiana  rate  cane  the  I.  C.  C.  has 
decided  that  intra.state  rate.s  in  that  state, 
except  rates  on  coal  for  distanc<-s  of  30 
miles  and  less,  must  equal  the  Interstate 
rates. 

Complaints  have  been  filed  with  the  I.  C. 
C.    by   the    A.    W.    Hillebrand    Co.,    of    New 

York,  against  a  combination  rale  of  $2.69 
on  coal  from  Casselman,  Pa.,  to  St.  George, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  asking  for  a  rate 
of  $1.6,")  ;  against  unreasonable  rates  on  coal 
from  mines  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  B.  &  O. 
to  Weehawken,  N.  J..  Erie  delivery,  shipped 
in  1918  and  1919  ;  and  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  coal  from  points  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania to  Weehawken. 

In  the  case  of  the  IlilNboro  Coal   Co..  an 

examiner  recommends  that  the  failure  of 
the  railroad  to  class  and  treat  the  mine  of 
the  coal  company  as  a  joint  mine  while 
classing  and  treating  other  mines  at  Hills- 
boro,  111.,  as  joint  mines,  subjected  the  com- 
plainant to  prejudice  and  disadvantage. 

In  the  complaint  of  Richard  Griffith  the 
I.  C.  C.  holds  that  the  .leiminRH  Railroad  is 
a  common  carrier  ;  that  their  method  of  dis- 
tributing coal  cars  during  a  period  of  car 
shortage  to  shippers  on  their  line  was  not 
sufficiently  systematic  to  warrant  approval 
as  reasonable  for  the  future,  but  not  shown 
to  have  injured  complainants  or  to  have  re- 
sulted in  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial 
distribution  of  cars  ;  and  that  rates  on  coal 
moving  from  com|)lainants  mine  to  Worth, 
Pa.,  were  not  unreasonable. 

For  the  time  being  at  least  no  dead 
freight  is  to  be  moved  by  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  on  Sundays.  By  dead  freight  the 
road  means  coal,  coke,  pig-iron  and  other 
fuels  and  metals.  This  also  means  a  cessa- 
tion of  Sunday  shifter  service  in  the  various 
yards  of  the  system. 


Traffic  News 


n,i?I!,  'rearing  on  cancellation  of  bitu- 
mmous  coal  rates  from  B.  &  O.  R.R.  Tariff, 
w«*c,  ""1,  ^"•'«    Series.    I    C.    C,    1923,    of 

fn  t-^h"^"  Maryland  stations.  Moyersdalo.  Pa.. 
In  \v^^1  S'".?^'^'  Pa.,  and  Chiefton,  W.  Va., 
v,^Qr.V  .  T^."-  Va.,  as  origin  stations,  was 
heard  at  Pittsburgh,   Feb.   24. 

pin^'^H  *^'!"'"'**  ^"Wt  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Cin- 
atK«;  a?  ^  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C. 
from    Ho^  unreasonable  the   rates  on   coal 

cfnfTaU         ^^    "•    ^y-    ^°    ^^^    ^^"'''    ^'"" 


Association  Activities 


Sewell's  Point  Coal  Exchange 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
change was  held  in  New  York  recently, 
when  the  old  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, with  one  exception,  were  re-elected. 
The  one  exception  was  Frank  Ellison  of 
the  C.  G.  Blake  Co,  who  resigned  and  with- 
drew his  tonnage  from  the  exchange.  In 
his  place  a  Mr.  Houston  of  Norfolk  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  board,  as  a 
trans-shipper. 

Smokeless    Operators'     Association    of 
West  Virginia 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  associ.'\- 
tion.  held  in  New  York.  In  the  second  week 
of  February,  pener  i!  conditions  In  the  in- 
dustry received  the  attention  of  moml>ers. 
Although  frankly  stating  that  conditions 
were  far  from  satisfactory  yet  those  in  at- 
tendance were  sanguine  of  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  within  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months. 

Tlie  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  question  of  the  Cincinnati  freight  dif- 
ferentials reported  that  it  was  making  prog- 
ress and  would  be  able  to  make  a  iletinite 
report  within  a  short  time.  The  s.ime 
report  applies  to  the  question  of  bunkerage 
at  Hampton  roads. 


M^oh®?""'!!^  ¥^  ^«en  set  for  Louisville 
March  7,  by  the  I.  c.  C.  on  the  comph 


on 

complaint 


Knox  County  Coal  Operators* 
A.ssociation 

The  association  recently  carried  In  the 
largest  paivrs  of  Indiana  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  In  which  they  went 
into  the  question  of  coal  mining  in  a 
detailed  way,  .The  idea  was  to-  gUv  the 
general  public  information  as  to  coal  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  costs.  Another 
question  regarding  ccnil  production  and 
costs  dwelt  on  was  the  i>erc«:>ntage  of 
running    time    and   charts   showing   the   In- 


creas*  In  cost  corr<^»fTy^ndin(»  t<-.  'hi-  iU-f-r,-^m^ 
In    hourn   of    mine   <- 

tion  declar«-d  that  a.-  - 

1919.    It    wax   recocr  a    ih*:   Umum!«s 

world    could    not    ii  /    forestall    the 

Inevitab;  !      '  'Ion   aiid  joined 

with  th.  -oduc«ra  of  tbia 

and     8u;  .a     refostnK    tbe 

mmers'  ited   at   the   Cleve- 

land   cor  ..    predict    that    oool 

prices    will    never    return    to    pre-war    lerel 
and   what   Is   more,   coal  can   not   t*:   mined 
i   at   lower   levels  than   the  average 
prices    for    1920    as    long    as    the 
)'i'--""i  "'jale    for    mining    prtrvaila. 

The    on  ,n     also     go«-s     Uito     freicbl 

rates.  Bti  ^   Lhe  rapid  Increa*^  from  l5l< 

to  the  present  time,  the  increase  amounllnc 
to  127  iH:r  cent. 


Obituary 


Charle<t  Duridaon.  aged  70  years,  widely 
known  in  industrial  circles,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke,  died  recently  in 
his   home,    ConnellsviUe,    Pa. 

William  D.  M  Elhinny,  53  years  of  a^e. 
formerly  general  manager  for  the  Central 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  located  In  Louisville  for 
some  years,  and  general  manager  of  the 
oi)erations  at  Central  City.  Ky..  died  in 
New    York,    Feb.    16. 

John  A.  Carter,  president  of  the  Carter 
Bros.  Coal  Co  .  Ea.«t  St.  Louis,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation,   died    suddenly    Feb.    10. 


Recent  Patents 


Maehine     for     liandlinK     CoaL.     James    C 

French.   Chicago,    111.,  assignor   to  Frederick 
C.   Austin.    Chicago,    111..    1.357.318.      Nov     2. 

1920.  Filed     Jan.     26.     1918.       Serial     No. 
213,869. 

Mine  Car.  O.  J.  Zook  and  John  C.  Mar- 
shall. Butte.  Mont..  1,3.tS.678  Nov.  9.  1920. 
Filed  June   7.    1920.    Serial  No.   387,023. 

Mining  Machine.  Nicola  Pedulla.  Mac- 
Donaldton.  Pa..  1,358.984.  Nov.  16.  1920. 
Filed   Dec.    22,    1919.      Serial   No.   346.465. 

Coal-Cuttinir  Machine.  .\lexander  Stev- 
enson and  .\rthur  Logan.  Glasgow.  Scot- 
land. Nov.  16.  1920.  Filed  Nov.  13,  1919. 
Serial   No.   337.845. 

Miner's  Lamp.  Sam  Caserto.  Stollings. 
W.  Va.,  1.359.330.  Nov.  16.  1920.  Filed 
Jan.   7,   l-^SO.      Serial   No.   349.865. 

Tie  for  Mine  Railways.  Frank  C.  Maver. 
Bridgeville.  Pa..  1,359,413.  .\ov.  16.  1920. 
Filed  July  30,  192tK     Serial  No.   40u,118. 

Retrenerative  Coiie  Oven.  Louis  Wilputte. 
New    Koohelle.    N.    Y.,    1,360,610.     Nov.    SO. 

1921.  Filed     Sept     30,     1918.      Serial     No. 
256,201. 

Aicitatinr  Coal-Feedinr  Hopper.  Robert 
S.  Riley,  Worcester.  Mass.,  1.360.789.  Nov. 
30.  1920.  Filed  .\prll  29.  1920.  Serial  No. 
377.640. 


Coming  Meetings 


Tl-.e  National  Coal  .AsHOciation  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  W.  Va..  M-.iy  IS  to  20.  For 
information  regarding  hotel  re.<ervations. 
etc..  address  W.  B.  Ree<l.  secret.iry.  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  Bldt;..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

New  Enrlnnd  Coal  Dealers'  .Assoriation 
will  hold  its  annual  moetinc  March  23  and 
24  at  Boston,  .Mass,  President.  W.  A.  Clark. 
Boston.   M.iss, 

The  .\mertran  ^oeiety  of  Merhaniral 
KuKiiieertt  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23.  L'4.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chic;iiro.  111.  Secretary.  Calvin  W,  Rice, 
29  West  39lh  St..  New  York  City. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold 
Its  ninth  ivnnual  meeting  at  .\tlanuc  City, 
N.   J.,    .\pril   27.    2S    and   29. 

Canadian  InKtitiite  of  MininK  and  Metal- 
lorry  will  hold  its  annual  meeti-.c  March 
2.  3  and  4.  1921,  at  Windsor  Ho-,  Mont- 
real. Quel>eo.  Canada.  Secretarv-freasurer, 
G.  O.  Mackenzie.  Montreal,  Quebvc    Canada. 

The  annual  meeting  cf  the  rittsburRh 
Vein  Operators'  .Association,  w:vch  .w-as 
scheduled  to  have  tn^en  heM  in  Cleveland 
on  Feb.  14.  has  b^en  postponed  to  March  14. 
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Congressional  Echoes  on  Coal  Affairs 


Before  the  House  Committee  of  Appro- 
priations in  consideration  of  the  river  and 
harbor    appropriation    bill.    General    Harry 
Taylor   of  the   Army   Engineers  Corps,   cri- 
ticised the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford  R.R.   for  buying  up  in    1907   the   boat 
lines   in  New   England   and  tying   them   up 
so  as  to  force  all  the  coal  business  onto  the 
railroads,    which    action,    he    declared,    re- 
sulted   in    congestion.      He    said    the    road 
should    have    turned    over    the    coal    trade 
to  the  boats,  leaving  high-class  freight  for 
the  road.     Representative  Rogers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said  the  railroad  was  now  urging 
a  n-.aximum   development  of   New   England 
waterways  for  handling  coal  to  relieve  rail 
transportation.     Representative  Dempsey.  of 
New  York,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  Repre- 
sentative   Small,    of    North    Caroline,    said 
the    railroads    should    as    far    as    possible 
leave   the    transportation   of   raw   materials 
to  water  transportation. 

Representative  Rogers  produced  letters 
from  the  president  of  the  New  Haven  road 
endorsing  the  Geological  Survey's  super- 
power project  to  save  coal,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  economy  in  the  trans- 
portation of  coal.  General  Taylor  referred 
to  the  coal  bunkering  facilities  at  New 
Haven.  Providence.  Fall  River  and  other 
New  England  ports  capable  of  handling 
water-borne  coal  commerce.  Representa- 
tive Small  also  said  that  the  development 
of  the  Connecticut  River  would  enable  it  to 
handle  coal  traffic. 

The  committee  considered  the  price  paid 
by  the  army  engineers  for  coal  used  in 
operation  of  their  vessels,  and  it  developed 
that  the  price  was  decreasing  very  rapidly. 
The  committee  went  into  the  matter  of  coal 
prices  for  the  last  two  years  to  show  what 
was  paid  for  coal  during  the  war  and  what 
was  being  paid  now.  Colonel  J.  C.  Oakes, 
army  district  engineer  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  said 
the  stringency  in  the  coal  market  was 
caused  by  foreign  buyers  offering  high 
prices— as  much  as  $22.75— whicL  he  had 
refused  to  pay.  obtaining  coal  for  delivery 
at  Beaufort.  N.  C.  at  $13.75.  He  said  he 
was  always  able  to  get  coal  from  Norfolk 
dealers  at  reasonable  prices,  the  lowest  bid 
last  year  being  $11.75  a  ton  for  Beaufort 
delivery. 

Representative    Dempsey    said    manufac- 
turers in  western  New  York  told  him  they 
were   paying   $9.75    a    ton    for   coal    which 
before    the   war    cost    $1.75   or    $2,    and    he 
did  not  see  hope  for  some  time  of  reduced 
transportation    costs    on    account    of    wage 
increases.      Representative    Small    did    not 
see   a   prospect    of   reducing   transportation 
costs  on  coal  to  the  consumer  except  through 
a  larger  use   of  waterways.     Mr.    Dempsey 
thought   coal   in    North   Caroline   should   be 
cheaper  than  in  New  York,  as  it  was  nearer 
the  coal  fields.     Colonel  Oakes  expected  the 
price   next  year  would   be   between   $8    an.1 
$8.50.     He  referred  to  the  increased  wages 
of  miners,  saying  they  were  receiving  three 
times  a.s  much  as  they  did  three  years  ago. 
Coal  formerly  mined  and  delivered  at  Louis- 
ville  at    $1.10    a   ton    now   cost    $4    and    $5. 
Colonel  Oakes  did  not  think  the  high  price 
of  $22.75  should  be  considered  as  applying 
to    all    the    country,    as    he    did    not    think 
everybod>    paid  that  price.     He  thought  in- 
dustries   obtained    their    coal    for    between 
$11  and  $13,  saying  the  foreign  buyers  were 
the    only    one    buying   at    high    prices,    and 
they  offered  to  pay  any  price. 

Secretary  Purse  of  the  Savannah  Board 
of  Trade  said  that  that  port  expects  to  go 
heavily  into  the  export  coal  trade.  The 
Savannah  Coal  &  Oil  Co.  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  constructing  coal- 
ing stations  witli  four  units  of  7,500  tons 


each  daily  capacity  and  another  coal  com- 
pany was  erecting  three  chutes  for  han- 
dling about  10,000  tons  a  day.  French 
people    were    interested    in    the    Tidewater 

Coal  Co. 

Representative  McDuffie,  of  Alabama, 
said  the  government  was  building  a  coal 
terminal  at  Mobile  on  the  theory  that  it 
can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  and  cheap- 
est coal  ports  of  the  country.  The  Warrior 
River  tapped  some  of  the  very  fine  coal 
beds  in  the  Birmingham  district,  which 
coal  would  go  to  Mobile. 


Representative    Black,    of   Texas,   has 
introduced    resolutions    directing   the    Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Rail- 
road  Labor   Board  to  review  the   decisions 
of  last  summer  raising  transportation  rates 
and  wages  of  rail  employees,  with  a  view 
to    their    reduction    in    line    with    reduction 
of   other   commodities   and   wages   in    other 
industries.    In  a  speech  in  the  House  urging 
rate   and   wage    reductions   Mr.    Black   said 
the  cost   of  coal   to  the  railroads   must  be 
reduced,  it  being  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
items    of   rail    expense   and   coal   prices   re- 
maining  out   of    proportion    to   the   general 
readjusted    prices    of    the    country.       "The 
price    of    coal   to    the    railroads    is    entirely 
too  high,"  he  declared.     He  said  there  were 
some  coal  operators  who  took  the  position 
that    it   was    no   affair    of   the   public   what 
the  railroads  had  to  pay  for  coal,  but  he 
insisted  it  was  of  public  concern. 


Representatives  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  its  estimate  for  coal  last 
year  was  $6.95  a  ton  but  it  had  to  pay  the 
Government  Fuel  Yards  $10.03  a  ton. 
Chairman  Good  said  public  utility  repre- 
sentatives had  told  him  that  the  bottom 
had  dropped  out  of  coal  prices  and  they 
were  getting  coal  cheaper  than  last  year. 
Treasury  Department  officials  said  the 
quality  of  coal  was  not  as  good  as  formerly, 
and  more  coal  was  required,  it  containing 
20  per  cent  of  ash. 

Coast  Guard  officials  said  they  paid  in 
some  cases  three  times  the  amount  formerly 
paid  for  coal  and  could  not  obtain  con- 
tracts. Most  of  the  ships  are  coal  burn- 
ers, but  the  new  ships  are  oil  burners.  It 
was  said  the  service  was  at  a  point  where 
it  would  soon  be  unable  to  operate  because 
of  lack  of  coal,  although  steps  had  been 
taken  to  reduce  fuel  consumption,  even  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  out  cruises.  Price 
comparisons  were  given  as  follows :  Port- 
land, Me.,  $5.40  a  ton  in  1915,  $12  in  1920; 
Boston,  $4.32  to  $18  ;  Pensacola  $3.50  to 
$18:  Key  West.  $4.72  to  $19. 

The  Coast  Guard  formerly  obtained  coal 
from    the    navy,   but   the   navy   of   late   has 
been  unable   to  supply   coal   on   the  ground 
that  it  could  not  spare  it.     Chairman  Good 
said    he    could    not    understanu    the    navy's 
attitude  in  refusing  coal  to  a  similar  serv- 
ice.    He  thought   the   navy  was   in   league 
with    "Interests    boosting    fuel    prices"    and 
criticised  it  for  not  "co-operating  with  the 
small   branches    of   the   service   in   order   to 
break    down    this    gigantic    price    combine 
that  seems  to  have  the  entire  public  by  the 
throat."     He  said   the   navy   had   a   million 
dollars    for    developing    Alaskan    coal    but 
would  not  put  in  a  coal-cleaning  plant  until 
Congress   directed   it   to   do  so   three   years 
later.      Mr.    Good   also   criticised   the   navy 
for    delay    in    opening    up    the    vast    store 
of  coal  in  Alaska,  which  he  declared  to  be 
of  good  quality. 

Senator  McCtTMBER?  op  North  Dakota, 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  to  pay  a  claim  of 


$26,400  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co..  which  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Court  of   Claims. 

Department  of  Labor  Conciliator  Wil- 
liam C.  LiLLAR  has  suspended  his  work  in 
seeking  an  adjustment  of  the  Alabama  coal 
strike  situation  following  complaint  to  the 
President  by  Governor  Kilby  of  Alabama 
against  his  alleged  biased  attitude.  The 
protest  was  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  considered  the  matter  in  con- 
ference Feb.  8.  and  the  result  will  be  that 
government  conciliation   will  be   suspended. 

The  City  Council  of  Portland,  Ore., 
has  petitioned  the  House  for  regulation  of 
coal  prices  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Marine  Corps  Purchases  of  coal  were 
discussed  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  by  General  McCawley  of  that 
organization.  He  compared  prices  in  1920 
with  those  in  1919.  as  follows:  Norfolk. 
anthracite.  $7.75.  against  $6.60;  Paris 
Island.  S.  C,  bituminous,  $4,  against  $2.60  ; 
Philadelphia.  anthracite,  $7.50,  against 
$6.35  ;  bituminous,  $4,  against  $3.10.  At 
the  Quantico  (Va.)  station,  wood  had  been 
cut  and  used  in  place  of  coal  at  a  saving 
of  $20,000  a  month.  Coal  was  not  obtained 
from  the  navy,  but  from  the  mines  under 
contract,  and  some  times  lower  than  navy 
prices. 

Chairman  Good  said  that  in  the  last 
month  or  six  weeks  coal  prices  had  de- 
clined, especially  bituminous,  and  the  prices 
at  the  mines  were  now  between  $2.75  and 
$3  and  reports  were  that  a  great  many 
mines  were  shutting  down  because  they 
could  not  get  orders  even  at  the  reduced 
prices.  General  McCawley  said  the  last 
bituminous  coal  bought  at  Quantico  cost 
$4.25  a  ton. 


Captain  Williams,  of  the  Navt,  com- 
plained of  failure  to  obtain  coal  deliveries 
from  a  contractor  for  the  Great  Lakes 
(111.)  naval  station.  He  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  require  the  contractor  to  deliver 
more  than  the  daily  consumption  even  dur- 
ing moderate  weather,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor had  fallen  down  on  his  deliveries. 
The  station  had  only  a  ten  days'  supply 
and  the  quality  of  the  coal  had  been  in- 
ferior to  that  furnished  last  year.  The 
station  probably  would  have  to  purchase 
about  25.000  tons  in  the  open  market  to 
complete  the  75.000  tons  needed  until  June 
30  next.  The  current  contract  price  was 
$3.47  a  ton,  or  $1  more  than  the  year 
before,  and  in  the  open  market  coal  would 
probably  cost  $4. 

Both  Senate  and  House  have  passed  a 
bill,  which  now  goes  to  the  President,  for 
the  sale  of  coal  on  lands  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 

Permission  for  the  Rolph  Navigation 
&  Coal  Co..  of  San  Francisco,  to  sue  the 
government  for  damages  to  its  vessels  for 
collision  with  government  vessels  is  con- 
tained in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Johnson,   of  California. 

Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  petition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  favoring  the 
creation  of  a  federal  agency  with  power  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  coal  and  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  production,  sorting,  grading,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  coal  to  the 
several  states  to  secun  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coal  of  good  quality  at  reasonable  pMcfis 
to  the  consumer. 
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An  Inevitable  Decision 

BETWEEN  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
throws  out  of  court  prosecutions  for  profiteering- 
in  coal  instigated  under  the  Levar  Act  and  the  indict- 
ments at  Indianapolis  under  the  Sherman  Law  of  22G 
coal  operators  and  coal  miners  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference.  From  the  first  the  provisions  of  the  law 
under  which  it  was  being  attempted  to  stop  sales  at 
high  prices  seemed  of  doubtful  efficacy  because  of  lack 
of  definition  of  what  constitutes  profiteering.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  charging  a  high  price 
on  the  open  market  and  conspiring  to  bring  about 
conditions  under  which  high  prices  could  be  charged  is 
the  difference  between  the  profiteering  clauses  of  the 
Lever  Act  and  the  basic  principle  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

There  never  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  coal  trade 
an  attempt  to  deny,  much  less  condone,  the  high  prices 
charged  and  paid  for  coal  last  year.  It  has  been  held 
that  these  prices  were  possible  under  the  condition 
of  supply  and  demand  that  obtained,  and  were  legally, 
if  not  morally,  warranted.  As  to  this  legality  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  finally  passed. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  commenting  editorially 
on  the  decision,  says  in  part:  "It  is  unfortunate  such 
a  decision  had  to  be  made.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
unconstitutional  section  was  seldom  or  never  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  been  of 
great  value  in  intimidating  many  would-be  profiteers 
and  speculators.  But  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is 
unanimous,  it  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  various 
lower  courts,  and  the  reasons  for  holding  that  the  sec- 
tion failed  to  fix  an  ascertainable  standard  of  guilt 
are  clear  and  forcible.  The  decision  is  a  lesson  to 
Congress  upon  the  way  not  to  draft  a  law." 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is 
that  such  high  prices  as  the  government  sought  to 
characterize  as  unreasonable  were,  from  the  public's 
standpoint,  morally  wrong  and  that  the  law  should  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  prevent  their  possibility. 

However  great  the  resentment  of  the  consumer  at 
high  prices,  at  being  so  obviously  "gouged,"  we  believe 
the  sober  judgment  of  the  public  will  in  the  end  oppose 
governmental  fixation  of  commodity  prices  while  uphold- 
ing the  laws  that  prevent  combination  within  the  indus- 
try that  would  seek  to  efi'ect  the  same  purpose.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  no 
indulgence  for  profiteers  and  no  indication  that  they 
cannot  be  touched  by  law,  only  that  the  specific  law — the 
Lever  Act — was  not  definite  in  this  regard. 

At  Indianapolis  a  Grand  Jury  has  indicted  for  trial 
226  coal  producers  and  miners  for  alleged  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  in  coal.  These 
indictments  were  returned  not  because  of  prices  charged 
but  because  of  conduct  which  may  have  influenced  the 
price  of  coal.  On  this  charge  the  coal  industry  is  on 
much  surer  ground.    The  Sherman  Law  is  as  sufficiently 


definite,  because  of  the  interpretive  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  throughout  the  past  fifteen  years,  a.s  the 
Lever  Act  was  vague.  The  coal  industry,  as  an  industn.', 
has  obeyed  that  law,  has  leaned  backward  in  following 
its  mandates,  though  at  times  objecting  to  its  limita- 
tion. These  last  indictments  before  Judge  Anderson 
are  not  on  a  level  with  those  of  175  men  and  companies 
a  year  ago  under  the  Lever  Act,  for  the  government 
did  not  really  press  them  for  trial  art  that  time,  pos- 
sibly anticipating  the  now  accomplished  fact  of  the 
annulment  of  the  Lever  Act,  under  which  they  were 
drawn. 

How  seriously  the  government  entertains  the  belief 
that  collective  wa^e  bargaining  and  the  "check  off"  are 
crimes  and  that  adding  increased  wage  cost  to  the  price 
of  a  product  is  reprehensible  remains  to  be  shown.  We 
suspect  the  whole  proceeding  is  more  of  a  backwash  of 
the  political  expedients  used  to  end  the  bituminous 
coal  strike  in  1919  than  a  serious  effort  to  correct 
alleged  abuses  in  the  coal  trade. 


Keeping  Up  Anthracite  Production 

GENERAL  "summer  discounts"  in  the  mine  price  of 
domestic  anthracite  are  not  to  be  this  year.  A  few 
companies  may  grant  them,  but  it  appears  the  majority 
will  not.  Thus  is  a  time-honored  custom,  one  to  which 
is  given  credit  for  a  large  measure  of  stabilization 
of  the  hard-coal  industry,  once  more  discarded.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  compaiiies,  the  summer  discounts  either 
are  not   necessary   this   >ear   or   cannot    be   afforded. 

A  discount  of  50c.  a  ton  in  the  mine  price  in  April, 
progressively  decreased  by  10c.  each  month  until  Sep- 
tember, was  adopted  as  a  policy  in  the  anthracite 
industry  in  the  early  nineties,  and  with  but  few  excep- 
tions has  been  announced  each  spring.  In  the  first 
place,  we  ma>-  pause  to  consider  the  interest  a  discount 
of  fifty  cents  a  ton  in  April,  192 1,  would  arouse  in 
a  householder  who  is  now  paying  from  $15  to  $18 
for  his  coal.  His  reasoning  probably  would  be  along 
this  line:  "Everything  is  going  down  in  price,  the 
average  decline  in  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
is  around  5  per  cent  per  month.  Coal  is  the  only  im- 
portant commodity  that  is  staying  up.  It  will  take  a 
tumble  before  next  winter.  A  saving  of  fifty  cents 
a  ton  now  on  $18  coal  does  not  interest  me  because 
I  can  get  it  at  something  nearer  pre-war  price  before 
I    need   it    next   winter." 

But  if  50c.  a  ton  will  not  interest  the  consumer,  what 
will?  A  dollar  perhaps;  maybe  $2  is  nearer  the  figure. 
But  who  is  to  absorb  the  discount,  if  such  or  any 
discount  is  necessary  this  year  to  move  hard  coal  in 
the  summer?  With  the  price  of  steam  sizes  do\Mi  and 
with  sales  infrequent,  with  culm  washeries — tlie  most 
profitable  part  of  the  anthracite  business  when  busi- 
ness is  good — all  closed  down,  and  no  decrease  of  cost 
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of  production  in  sight,  many  producers  doubtless  I'eel 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  grant  even  a  discount  of  50c., 
much  less  one  large  enough  to  tempt  the  householders 
to  early  investment  in  coal.  Seasonal  -  freight  rates, 
which  might  help  toward  such  an  end,  are  only  a  scheme 
so  far.    No  one  is  left  to  consider  but  the  retail  dealer. 

The  retail  coal  merchant  handling  anthracite  has 
certainly  played  safe  on  his  margins  this  season.  In 
the  first  place,  buying  at  the  mine  and  paying  freight 
on  the  basis  of  a  ton  of  2,240  lb.  and  distributing 
in  tons  of  2,000  lb.,  he  has  an  initial  margin  of  12  per 
cent.  Nearly  every  retail  dealer  handles  some  "inde- 
pendent" coal,  and  obviously  with  coal  from  this  source 
averaging  perhaps  $2.25  per  gross  ton  above  company 
circular,  and  consequently  at  least  $1.50  above  what  is 
generally  considered  a  fair  price  for  other  than  com- 
pany output,  the  retail  merchant  was  obliged  to  raise 
his  selling  price  to  cover  this  increased  cost  to  him. 
Now,  a  retail  merchant  is  a  retail  merchant,  whether 
of  coal,  sugar  or  haberdashery,  and  the  retail  trade  is 
generally  charged  today  with  being  the  laggard  in  meet- 
ing new  conditions  arising  out  of  the  business  depres- 
sion. A  large  number  of,  if  not  all,  retail  coal  merchants 
handling  hard  coal  added  all  the  traffic  would  bear  when 
it  was  necessary  to  add  anything  to  cover  rising  mine 
prices  on  independent  coal.  To  scan  the  delivered  prices 
of  sorne,  one  would  conclude  that  all  anthracite  is  even 
today  of  that  formerly  high-priced  brand.  Margins, 
aside  from  the  12  per  cent  afforded  by  change  in  size 
of  tons,  have  ranged  from  $3  to  $5  and  $6  per  ton. 
The  retailer  can  therefore  this  year  take  over  in  large 
part  the  summer  discount.  He  has  already  done  so  in 
some  communities — at  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  where 
$1  a  ton  is  the  inducement  offered  for  early  buying. 

Over  against  consideration  of  who  can  or  cannot 
afford  to  make  a  discount  for  early  buying  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  necessary — that  is,  whether  the 
householder  will  not  order  his  coal  early  irrespective  of 
price  present  or  prospective.  The  answer  probably  is 
that  a  sufficient  tonnage  will  be  put  in  cellars  before 
September,  which  with  company  and  local  storage  will 
enable  the  anthracite  mines  to  maintain  full-time  oper- 
ation. Full  operation  is  needed  lest  we  have  repeated 
next  fall  from  no-market  losses  the  shortage  faced  last 
fall  because  of  strike  losses.  Maximum  output  of 
domestic  anthracite  in  the  coal  year  1921-22  is  antic- 
ipated as  a  requirement  oi  the  market.  No  effort  by 
producer  or  retailer  should  be  .spared  to  keep  it  moving 
steadily  throughout  this  year. 


The  Waste  of  Too  Many  Mines 

DEPRESSION,  low  prices  and  no  sales  have  produced 
a  condition  not  without  som'.-  blessings.  Those  who 
were  in  the  coal  business  before  ti-e  war  and  who  intend 
to  be  in  it  hereafter  are  inrlined  to  he  philosophical 
about  these  dull  times  and  to  remark  that  at  least  the 
present  market  will  close  out  a  horde  of  (|uick-growth 
coal  operators  and  jobbers  who  came  in  with  high  prices 
and  are  going  out  with  low  prices. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  "water" 
that  is  to  be' scjueezed  out  in  a  time  like  this.  With 
requirements  for  500,0<H),000  or  more  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  1921  we  have  mines  ecjuijiped  to  produce 
in  excess  of  750,000,000  if  not  of  850.000.000  tons.  Some 
idea  of  how  this  capacity  has  increased  may  be  gath- 
ered  from   the  weekly   reports   of   production.      In   the 


week  of  Feb.  8,  1919,  bituminous  production  was  7,947,- 
000  tons,  with  mines  operating  52.5  per  cent  of  full 
time  and  losing  41.3  per  cent  because  of  no  market.  The 
indicated  full-time  capacity,  neglecting  the  portion  of 
the  total  not  shipped  as  coal,  was  therefore  15,000,000 
tons.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  1921  production 
was  8,132,000  tons,  operations  were  at  45.4  per  cent  of 
full-time,  no  market  losses  were  46.9  per  cent.  The 
indicated  full-time  capacity  was  nearly  18,000,000  tons. 
Thus  in  two  years  under  almost  identical  conditions  of 
market  and  labor  and  car  supply — in  each  in.stance 
after  a  period  of  great  pressure  for  output — we 
find  an  increase  in  mine  capacity  of  nearly  3,000,000  net 
tons  per  week,  or  18  per  cent,  but  with  no  increase  in 
national  requirements. 

This  increase  in  capacity,  which  was  obtained  by 
gains  in  the  number  of  mines  rather  than  by  increasing 
the  size  of  already  existing  plants,  was  a  concomitant  of 
boom  prices.  Such  an  increase  took  place  at  the  time 
we  entered  the  war.  On  Jan.  1,  1916,  there  were  3,646 
bituminous  coal  mines  listed  by  the  railroads  with  a 
rating  of  43,524  cars  per  day.  By  Jan.  1,  1917 — that  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  boom — the  number  of  mines  had 
increased  to  4,916  and  the  total  rating  to  55,158  cars 
per  day.  From  the  early  days  of  1917  until  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  government  in  August,  things  were  booming 
in  coal  and  the  record  at  the  opening  of  1918  shows 
6,157  mines,  a  gain  in  12  months  of  1.241  mines  or  25 
per  cent.  The  aggregate  daily  rating  of  these  mines 
WHS  59,968  cars,  a  gain  of  less  than  9  per  cent.  As  for 
total  capacity  as  represented  by  car  rating,  this  repre- 
sents the  peak,  for  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dull  period  that  followed  the  armistice,  the  total 
rating  dropped  to  45,180  cars  per  day.  but  the  number 
of  mines  had  increased  in  the  year  from  6,157  to  7,079. 

By  the  fir.st  of  January,  1920,  the  number  of  mines, 
as  reported  by  the  railroads,  had  increased  to  7,543 
with  a  total  rating  of  55,555  cars  per  day.  One  can 
only  speculate  as  to  what  was  the  number  of  mines 
on  Jan.  1,  1921,  but  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  it  must 
have  exceeded  8,000.  an  increase  in  five  years  of  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

The  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  mines  to 
be  served  by  the  railroads  ars  compared  both  with  the 
capacity  of  these  mines  and  with  the  requirements  of 
the  country  for  coal  shows  only  too  clearly  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  waste  in  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try. Every  time  there  is  a  boom  in  coal  prices  more 
people  get  into  the  coal  business,  more  mines  are  opened, 
the  potential  capacity  of  the  industry  is  expanded,  amd 
the  availa])le  transportation  is  necessarily  distributed 
over  a  greater  number  of  producing  units.  Whereas, 
to  produce  579.000,000  tons  of  coal  in  1918,  the  rail- 
roads were  call<?fl  upon  to  distribute  cars  among  some- 
thing mor»  than  6.000  individual  mines,  in  1920  to  pro- 
duce 556,000.000  tons  the  railroads  with  essentially  the 
same  amount  of  cars  and  locomotives  were  called  upon 
to  serve  more  than  7,500  coal  mines.  One  result  is  that 
with  an  equal  or  greater  rate  of  production  in  any  given 
period  of  car  shortage  in  1920,  transportation  disability 
— that  is,  car  shortage — figured  in  terms  of  percentage, 
was  greater  than  under  corresponding  conditions  in 
1918,  because  calculated  on  a  larger  ba.se.  The  same  is 
true  of  loss  of  working  time  today  because  of  no  market 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  full-time  operation.  The 
available  orders  for  coal  today  are  distributed  over  an 
inflated  capacity,  which  has  the  obvious  effect  of  increas- 
ing competition. 
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Operating  Conditions  Encountered  in  lo^va 

Iowa  Is  a  State  of  Small  Coal  Operations — Irregularities  in  the 
Deposit,  Heavy  Grades  and  a  Friable  Roof  Are  the  Chief  Causes 
of  This  Condition— Coal  Largely  Consumed  Within  the  State 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 


WilkiiisluifK.    I 'it. 


LITTLE  has  been  written  as  to  the  coal  mines  of 
Iowa,  though  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
-^many  mines  are  operating.  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  a  capacity  exceeding  2,000  tons  a  day.  This 
limitation  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ators of  Iowa  have  to  contend  with  unusually  ditficult 
natural  conditions. 

State  departmental  records  show  that  the  life  of  the 
average  coal-mining  operation  in  Iowa  rarely  e.xceeds 
ten  years.  In  these  days  of  speed,  when  thousands  of 
tons  are  handled  each  day  through  a  single  shaft  open- 
ing, immense  acreages  are  quite  usually  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  to  the  mines  a  length  of  life 
that  will  warrant  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of 
capital  in  buildings  and  equipment.  This  is  not  the 
plan,  however,  in  Iowa. 

Many  and  varied  reasons  exist  why  Iowa  mines  are 
short-lived.  In  the  first  place,  the  coal  beds  are  irregu- 
lar in  thickness  and  slope.  The  beds  roll  and  pitch 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  average  haulageways  in  the 
mines  resemble  in  plan  and  profile  a  roller-coaster 
speedway.  Furthermore,  the  beds  are  neither  continu- 
ous nor  contiguous.  The  coal  lies  in  small  discon- 
nected basins.    When  one  of  these  has  been  worked  out 

that  is,  the  mine  development  carried  to  a  point  where 
the  measure  "tails"  down  to  a  thickness  that  will  not 
permit  of  economical  production — no  other  deposit  lies 


adjacent   and  some  miles  may  be  traversed  before  an- 
(Uher  may  be  found. 

In  many  instances  quicksand  overlies  the  deposit,  the 
thickness  of  which  varies  from  100  to  200  ft.  This 
measure,  of  course,  does  not  lie  directly  above  the  coal, 
but  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken  int'""  account  in  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft.  Almost  without  exception  the  roof 
encountered  is  a  soft  slate,  highly  susceptible  to  the 
variations  of  temperature  induced  by  the  changing  sea- 
sons. This  cover  usually  contains  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  lime,  so  that  during  the  summer  months 
when  globules  of  water  are  deposited  upon  it  by  con- 
densation, it  readily  flakes  off  or  "weathers"  and  quite 
as  readily  expands.  Later  it  contracts  and  leaves  large 
fissures.  These  cracks  mark  off  large-sized  slabs  which 
eventually  fall  to  the  floor. 

Sometimes  Roof  Falls  Despite  Cement  Covering 

Operators  with  varj'ing  degrees  of  success  have  tried 
covering  the  roof  and  rib  with  "gunite."  The  flaking 
process  induced  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  tho  roof 
may  be  stopped,  but  this  is  not  always  the  cas.  with 
the  contraction  and  expansion,  and  in  many  instances 
the  roof  will  come  down  despite  its  cement  covering, 
although  not  as  readily  as  when  it  is  left  bare. 

As  a  result  large  quantities  of  limber  are  used  and 
retimbering   becomes   a   frequent   and  expensive    nece.s- 
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FIG.  2 

Under  the 
Tipple 

This  tipple  at 
Melcher  never  ex- 
perienced the  ef- 
fect of  the  gen- 
eral coal  short- 
age. Cai's  always 
were  obtainable. 
Timber  construc- 
tion is  quite  usual 
in  Iowa,  the  un- 
certainty as  to 
the  persistence  of 
the  coal  seam 
making  it  advis- 
able, except  where 
there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the 
tipple  may  be 
erected  some- 
where else  when 
its  work  at  any 
one  plant  is  com- 
pleted. 


sity.  This  work  alone  is  of  a  character  and  extent 
that  will  justify  the  utilization  of  only  the  shortest 
of  haulageways.  When  a  long  haulageway  is  main- 
tained, the  upkeep  costs  soon  become  excessive,  and  it 
proves  more  economical  to  sink  a  new  shaft  than  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  the  coal  through  an  opening 
located  some  distance  from  the  active  workings.  Of 
course,  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft  is  justified  only  when 
the  basin  of  coal  under  development  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  this   expenditure. 

Irregular  and  Heavy  Grades  Encountered 

As  stated,  the  beds  roll  to  a  remarkable  degree  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  measure  to  suddenly  pitch 
up  or  down  on  a  40-per  cent  gradient.  By  reason 
of  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome — and  these  can 
never  be  forecast  accurately — it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  lay  out  a  mine  on  paper  and  to  follow  the  plan 
adopted,  as  is  commonly  done  at  large  operations  in 
states  further  east.  Working  the  coal  and  developing 
the  mine  is  pretty  much  of  a  "from-day-to-day"  propo- 
sition. 

The  coal  varies  from  4  to  9  ft.  in  thickness,  but 
may  be  prematurely  pinched  out  altogether.  Further- 
more, faults  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  large  number  of  drill  holes  necessary  to 
careful  prospecting  these  faults  cannot  be  forecast  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Few  of  the  operators  of  the 
state,  therefore,  care  to  purchase  or  lease  coal.  It  must 
be  developed  on  a  royalty  basis  if  thy  mine  owner  is  to 
be  induced  to  make  an  attempt  at  mining  the  elusive 
mineral,  for  the  deposit  thought  to  uniformly  underlie 
a  certain  farm  may  be  found  wanting  when  develop- 
ment has  been  carried  to  a  certain  point  underground. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  more  pertinent  reasons 
why  large-capacity  plants  in  this  state  are  unknown. 
These  embrace  chiefly  the  nature  of  the  I'oof  and  the 
deposit  itself,  which  make  a  small  plant  the  more  eco- 
nomical. As  soon  as  operations  have  progressed  to 
some  distance  from  the  bottom,  the  cost  of  mining  per 
ton  begins  to  increase  and  in  a  short  time  it  is  seen 
that  to  sink  a  new  shaft  will  be  less  expensive  in  the 


end  than  attempting  to  haul  the  coal  long  distances  in 
small  trips,  over  heavy  grades  and  through  entries 
that  demand  constant  retimbering  in  order  to  be  kept 
safe.  In  Iowa  a  plant  producing  2,000  tons  a  day 
is  unusual,  although  such  developments  are  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  life  of  the  average  mine  is  not, 
however,    increasing. 

Formerly  nothing  but  wooden  headframes  and  tip- 
ples were  constructed.  Now  steel  tipples  are  finding 
greater  favor  among  companies  which  expect  to  con- 
tinue in  business  for  many  years  to  come.  After  the 
mine  has  outlived  its  period  of  economical  production 
the  steel  structure  is  torn  down  and  shipped  to  some 
other  section  of  the  state  to  be  reassembled  and  again 
put  to  work.  With  such  repeated  use  the  steel  tipple 
is  not  an  unduly  expensive  piece  of  equipment. 

Fortunately  the  operators  of  the  state  do  not  have 
to  contend  with  every  conceivable  ill  to  which  min- 
ing is  subject.  The  working?  are  free  from  gas  and 
open  lamps  may  be  freely  used.  No  great  amount  of 
water  is  encountered,  which  would  entail  serious  pump- 
ing problems.  Of  late,  at  least,  dust  explosions  have 
not  occurred,  yet  no  extensive  sprinkling  arrangements 
are  provided  to   forestall   them. 

Railroads  Co-operate  with  Coal  Mines 

To  a  large  degree  the  railroads  of  the  state  as  well 
as  the  interurban  electric  companies  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  coal  by  taking  the  product  for  their 
own  use.  If  this  co-operation  did  not  exist,  the  oper- 
ators would  have  to  compete  in  a  spot  market  with 
fuel  from  Illinois,  and  they  readily  admit  that  the 
Illinois  producers  are  able  to  mine  and  ship  coal  into 
Iowa,  selling  it  a  lower  figure  than  Iowa  operators 
can  reach.  As  it  is,  not  every  mine  in  the  state  is  a 
success,  and  a  number  have  been  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  is  contended, 
however,  that  these  failures  have  been  the  i-esult  of 
the  directors  having  entrusted  the  reins  of  management 
to  men  who  were  experienced  in  mining  in  the  East 
but  unfamiliar  with  conditions  in  Iowa. 

A  short  description  of  the  more  important  features 
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of  an  average  Iowa  mine  may  be  of  interest.  The 
plant  of  the  Red  Rock  Coal  Co.,  an  operation  four 
years  old,  located  near  Melcher,  in  Marion  County,  is 
a  typical  example.  From  information  that  I  gathered 
elsewhere  and  from  what  I  saw  myself,  I  believe  that 
the  Red  Rock  mine  is  better  than  the  average  opera- 
tion of  the  state  from  the  standpoint  of  equipment. 
Furthermore,  it  has  a  greater  output,  being  equipped 
for  a  daily  capacity  of  1,200  tons.  The  Red  Rock  firm 
purposes  to  develop  an  1,100-acre  tract  of  coal,  but  the 
officials  are  not  making  any  predictions  at  present 
that  their  expectations  will  be  fulfilled. 

Undried  Coal  Gives  11,000  Thermal  Units 

The  coal  being  worked  is  known  locally  as  the  "lower 
Iowa"  bed  and  varies  from  4  to  6  ft.  in  th-'-kness. 
A  proximate  analysis  of  the  product  will  run  about  as 
follows:  Moisture,  16.6  per  cent;  volatile  combustible 
matter,  28.4;  fixed  carbon,  45.4,  and  ash,  9.6  per  cent. 
The  sulphur  content  as  separately  determined  is  approxi- 
mately 3.3  per  cent.  A  sample  of  the  coal  taken  from  the 
face  and  dried  before  being  analyzed  had  a  heat  value 
of  about  13,020  B.t.u.;  one  taken  and  analyzed  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine  will  show  approximately  10,860 
B.t.u.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 
takes  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  daily  output  for 
locomotive  fuel. 

All  the  surface  buildings  at  the  Red  Rock  mine, 
including  the  headframe,  are  constructed  of  wood.  The 
shaft  is  275  ft.  deep  and  is  wood-lined  to  the  bottom. 
Cars  which,  level  full,  will  hold  a  ton  of  coal  are  used 
throughout  the  mine,  but  if  conditions  will  permit  they 
may  be  loaded  so  as  to  contain  upward  of  4,000  lb.  of 
coal.  Why  such  a  small-capacity  car  is  employed  is 
obvious.  The  coal  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  many  instances  to  get  a  high 
car  or  one  built  for  a  larger  capacity  into  a  room  in 
which  low  coal  is  being  mined  unless  the  top  is  taken 
down,  and,  of  course,  this  brushing  would  be  expen- 
sive. As  has  been  mentioned,  the  coal  bed  rolls  heavily, 
and  grades  in  certain  sections  of  the  mine  which  the 


FIG.    3.      MAIN    HOISTING    .'■;H.VFT    HAS    TWO 
CO.M  PA  RTM  EXTS 

Both  men  and  materials  are  lowered  through  Ihi^s  ^haft, 
which  is  used  also  for  hoisting  coal.  This  .shaft  is  timber.d 
to  the  bottom. 

locomotives  must  traverse  are  so  steep  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  weight  can  be  handled  efllciently 
per  trip. 

Cars  caged  at  the  bottom  are  eleva  to  a  dumping 
platform  on  the  tipple  60  ft.  above  the  shaft  collar. 
Olson  self-dumping  cages  are  employed.  These  dis- 
charge the  contents  of  the  car  onto  a  dump  plate, 
whence  the  coal  passes  by  gravity  to  a  weigh  basket  by 
way  of  a  hopper.  All  the  preparation  equipment  on 
the  tipple  was  built  by  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  of  Des 
Moines.  A  single  shaker  screen  is  employed,  provided 
with  perforated  plate  and  spaced  bars.  This  is  opei- 
ated  by  an  8-hp.  motor  operating  on  a  voltage  of  220. 
By  changing  the  perforated-plate  section  of  the  screen, 
as  many  as  five  distinct  sizes  may  be  made.  Usually, 
however,  a  11-in.  nut  and  a  7-in.  lump  are  prepared. 

After  sizing,  loading  is  accomplished  by  gravity.   By 


FIG.  4 

Boiler  House 

In  the  foreground 
is  the  timber 
yard.  Any  miner 
wandering  round 
the  yard  and  see- 
ing the  long 
props  in  the  fore- 
ground would 
draw  the  just 
conclusion  that 
it  is  a  good  place 
to  work.  Boilers 
and  electrical 
equipment  are  all 
under  the  one 
roof  but  sepa- 
rated by  a  brick 
partition. 
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FIG.  5.   TILK  PAN  HOUSE  AND  STEKL-ENCASBD  FAN 

Normally  the  fan  is  operated  by  electrical  energy.     During  the  night,  however,  when  the  main  generating  unit  is  down. 

the  ventilator  is  kept  in  operation  by  a  small  steam  engine.     The  fan  is  a  6  x  3  ft.  Jeffrey  and  is  run  at  240 

r.p.m.     The  airshaft  is  relatively  dry  and  the  air  does  not  have  to  be  heated  during  the  cooler  months 

as  at  the  Norwood-White  mine  at  Moran,  Iowa. 


means  of  hinged  drop  plates,  forming  a  part  of  the 
shaker  itself,  the  screens  may  be  veiled  and  the  entire 
mine  output  loaded  as  a  straight  run-of-mine  product 
into  cars  on  either  of  three  tracks  that  pass  beneath 
the  building.  No  attempt  is  made  to  pick  the  coal  on 
the  screen.  All  impurities  that  may  find  their  way  up 
the  shaft  are  left  in  to  be  detected  and  removed  by 
the  man  who  trims  the  cars. 

By  raising  a  section  of  the  screen  that  precedes  the 
perforated  plate  and  the  bars,  a  certain  amount  of  run 
o^  mine  is  directed  into  a  chute  leading  to  a  storage 
oin  which  supplies  the  boilers  with  fuel  and  satisfies 
the  domestic  trade  of  the  town  of  Melcher.  A  short 
wooden  trestle  connects  the  tipple  with  the  boiler  house, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  fill  mine  cars  at  the  storage 
bin  and  move  them  by  hand  to  the  boiler-house  dump. 
No  loading  booms  are  in  use.  Ordinary  chutes  are 
used  to  discharge  the  coal  into  the  railroad  cars.  How- 
ever, little  degradation  results,  as  the  coal  is  physically 
much  stronger  than  the  coal  from  the  average  bitu- 
minous   mine. 

Boilers  and  Generators  in  Same  Building 

The  power-plant  building  shown  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  is  of  wood.  An  Eagle  Iron  Works 
hoist  engine  having  a  S^-ft.  cylindrical  drum  and  wind- 
ing a  li-in.  cable  is  used  to  raise  the  loaded  cars  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  unit  is  steam-driven. 
The  generating  equipment  is  situated  in  the  same  room 
as  the  hoist.  This  is  a  200-kw.  turbine-driven  Ridg- 
wa\'  unit,  and  delivers  direct  curi'ent  of  275  volts.  A 
small  alternating-current  generator  is  driven  by  the 
current  from  the  large  machine  and  furnishes  energy 
for  the  lighting  of  the  plant  buildings  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Melcher.  This  unit  is  belt-connected  from  a 
motor  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  building  near  the  main 
generating  unit. 

The  boilers  are  under  the  same  roof  as  that  housing 
the  electrical  equipment  but  are  separated  from  these 
units  by  a  brick  partition.  Four  Galesburg  boilers 
and  one  Kewanee,  each  having  a  rating  of  100  hp., 
deliver  steam  for  the  operation  of  the  hoist  engine, 
the  direct-current  generator  and  an  engine  driving  the 
fan.    All  the  boilers  are  hand-fired  from  bunkers  located 


in  front  of  them.  The  coal,  as  already  stated,  is  dumped 
directly  into  the  building  from  mine  cars  running  on  a 
trestle  parallel  with  it.  The  "shops"  are  all  located 
in  one  building  near  the  main  shaft  and  the  equip- 
ment, being  simple,  does  not  warrant  any  detailed 
description. 

The  fan  house  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  main  shaft.  It  houses  a  6  x  3-ft.  high-speed  Jeffrey 
ventilator.  Under  normal  conditions  the  fan  is  operated 
at  about  240  r.p.m.  so  as  to  deliver  approximately 
65,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute.  It  is  driven  by  a  50-hp. 
belt-connected  Westinghouse  motor.  The  large  gen- 
erator situated  in  the  power-plant  building  is  run  only 
during  daylight  hours  or  rather  up  until  11  p.m.,  after 
which  the  town  is  without  lights.  During  the  time 
when  current  is  not  available  the  fan  is  kept  in  opera- 
tion by  a  single-cylinder  steam  engine.  Consequently 
air  is  delivered  to  the  mine  at  all  hours.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  steam  for  the  operation  of  auxiliary  fan  drive 
is  a  common  practice  around  gaseous  mines,  but  at 
this  operation  no  gas  is  encountered ;  the  ventilator 
is  operated  at  night  merely  to  assure  the  underground 
workers  of  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  when  they  return 
to  work  the  following  day.  It  is  the  only  place  outside 
of  the  power  house  where  steam-driven  apparatus  has 
been  installed. 

Mine  Operated  by  Room-and-Pillar  System 

On  the  surface  the  mine  is  not  greatly  different  in 
layout  and  appearance  from  many  of  the  older  oper- 
ations in  other  regions.  The  arrangement  underground, 
however,  is  far  more  interesting,  as  it  is  here  that  un- 
usual conditions  are  encountered.  These,  of  course, 
result  mainly  from  the  character  of  the  coal  deposit 
and  the  st latum  directly  overlying  it. 

All  entries  are  driven  double  and  the  coal  is  developed 
on  the  panel  system.  The  loaded  and  empty  storage 
tracks  extend  northeast  and  southwest  from  the  shaft: 
the  main  haulageways  are  laid  out  square  with  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  Locomotives  coming  from 
any  section  of  the  mine  eventually  enter  either  a  west 
or  east  main  haulageway  that  leads  to  the  storage 
tracks.  If  the  trip  is  brought  in  'm  the  west  side  of 
the   shaft,   the   loaded   cars   are   caged   from    ihat    side. 
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the  same  condition  holding  true  for  trips  that  are 
brought  in  on  the  east  haulageway.  In  either  case  the 
loaded  tracks  have  been  laid  on  a  grade  that  will  permit 
the  cars  to  be  run  to  the  shaft  by  gravity,  the  empty 
tracks  also  lying  on  a  grade  in  favor  of  the  empty  cars. 
This  means  of  handJing  the  cars  at  the  shaft  bottom  has 
necessitated  taking  up  the  floor  along  the  empty  tracks 
in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  grade.  A  switch  is  pro- 
vided near  the  landing  so  that  the  loads  may  be  caged 
in  either  compartment  of  the  shaft.  The  shaft  "bot- 
tom," including  both  storage  tracks,  is  heavily  timbered. 

Heavy  Grades  Found  on  Main  Haulageways 

As  has  been  noted  as  typical  of  Iowa,  the  coal  bed 
does  not  assume  any  uniform  dip  and  almost  any  slope 
may  be  encountered.  For  example,  there  is  a  section 
of  the  west  haulageway  that  lies  on  a  grade  of  82  per 
cent  for  a  distance  exceeding  400  ft.,  while  on  the  main 
east  roadway  a  slope  of  7i  per  cent  is  maintained  for 
over  500  ft.  Both  of  these  grades,  fortunately,  are  in 
favor  of  the  loaded  cars. 

A  trip  of  average  size  is  composed  of  twenty  cars. 
These  are  handled  by  a  62-ton  Goodman  locomotive,  two 
of  which  are  now  in  use  in  this  mine.  Just  how  to 
get  the  loaded  trips  to  the  bottom  over  the  grades 
above  mentioned  proved  to  be  quite  a  problem  until  the 
device  now  in  use  was  given  a  trial.  In  near-by  mines 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  sprag  the  wheels  of  a  trip 
when  it  was  passing  down  a  steep  slope.  This  was  tried 
but  did  not  prove  economical,  as  it  soon  flattened  the 
car  wheels  so  that  they  had  to  be  replaced.  Further- 
more, this  treatment  was  injurious  to  the  car  itself 
and  made  frequent  repairs  necessary. 

Skid  the  Car  Trips  Down  the  Long  Hills 

Fig.  6  shows  what  might  be  called  a  car  skid.  This 
device,  designed  to  prevent  flat  wheels,  is  built  at  the 
company  shops.  These  skids  are  about  3  ft.  long  and 
built  of  an  old  piece  of  angle  iron,  one  leg  of  which 
is  cut  down  and  flattened  out  so  as  to  act  as  a  flange 
under  the  car  wheel,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Four 
of  these  skids  are  employed  in  moving  a  trip  of  loaded 
cars  down  the  grades  on  the  east  and  west  haulage- 
ways.  Two  are  put  under  the  rear  car  of  the  trip  and 
two  under  the  third  or  fourth  car  from  the  front.  A 
somewhat  similar  skid  has  been  used  on  a  steeply  in- 
clined road  between  the  tipple  and  a  drift  mouth  at 
Mageath,  Wyo. 

The  locomotive  is  then  able  to  control  the  cars  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  The  skids  are  adjusted  under  the 
wheels  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  removed  at  the  bottom 
by  the  trip-rider.  When  the  locomotive  returns  with 
a  string  of  empties,  the  skids  are  picked  up  by  the  rider 
and  thrown  off  at  the  top  of  the  slope  to  be  used  on  the 
next  returning  trip. 

The  coal  under  development  at  Red  Rock  is  more  or 
less  faulted  and  in  many  instances  is  thrown  either  up- 
ward or  downward  from  2  to  3  ft.  A  larger  fault 
plane  than  those  mentioned  has  been  found  in  test  drill 
holes  that  have  been  put  down,  but  so  far  this  has  not 
been  encountered  in  the  mine.  The  roof  is  a  friable 
slate  that  has  been  laid  down  with  great  irregularity. 
In  many  places  the  coal  may  be  pinched  down  to  6  in. 
in  thickness,  after  which  it  may  or  may  not  quickly 
regain  its  normal  height. 

When  such  conditions  are  encountered  on  the  main 
haulageways  the  entries  are,  of  course,  driven  through 
the  slate.     In  a  room,  however,  when  such  a  pinch  is 


I'lU.    6.       AllNK    EQl.IPi'KD    WITH    SKID 
One  of  the  skids  shown    in   tho   illustration   is   placerl   under  the 
wheels  of  two  cars   in   each  trip,  thus  making  spragging  unnwes- 
sary.      The  skid  will  last  about  a   month,   but   it  will  save  a   num- 
ber of  wheels  from  wearing  flat. 

met  the  place  is,  of  course,  abandoned.  An  attempt  is 
later  made  to  drive  other  rooms  toward  the  one  aban- 
doned. Sometimes  the  coal  is  picked  up,  so  that  but 
little  is  lost,  and  at  other  times  the  pinch  may  extend 
over  a  considerable  area.  This  accounts  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  some  of  the  panel  sections  in  this  mine.  An 
attempt  is  made,  however,  to  space  all  face  entries  750 
ft.  apart.  Perhaps  the  only  bed  in  the  State  of  Iowa  that 
can  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  the 
Mystic  bed  in  Appanoose  and  Wayne  counties,  and  even 
this  contains  old  river  channels. 


Automatic  Motor  Starter  Has  Accurate 
Time  Limit  Acceleration 

AUTOMATIC  motor  starters  are  now  being  manufac- 
L  tured  in  larger  and  smaller  sizes.  The  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which 
recently  redesigned  its  automatic  starters,  has  replaced 
its  air  dashpot  by  one  w^orking  with  oil.  However,  an 
air  dashpot  can  still  be  provided  to  those  who  desire 
it.  The  solenoid,  plunger  and  rocker  arm  have  been 
retained. 

The  new  starter  is  made  in  capacities  from  1  to 
10  hp.  at  115  volts,  and  up  to  25  hp.  at  230  and  500 
volts.  The  500-volt  sizes  are  more  compact  than  form- 
erly. The  oil  dashpot  is  completely  covered,  so  as  to 
be  splash  proof,  and  is  adjustable  for  time  by  an 
external  screw.  When  this  is  once  set,  the  starter  will 
always  cut  out  the  resistor  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
A  non-freezing  dashpot  oil  is  used,  so  that  temperature 
conditions  will  not  affect  the  length  of  time  required 
for  starting.  The  fingers  on  the  rocker  arm  are  of 
standard  C-H  drum  construction  and,  like  the  contact 
buttons,  are  renewable.  The  starter  can  h^  controlled 
from  any  remote  point  by  a  single  pole  knife  or  snap 
switch,  pressure  or  vacuum  regulator,  float  switch,  or 
by  three-wire  push-button  control.  Low-voltage  release 
is  inherent  with  two-wire  control  and  low-voltage  pro- 
tection with  three-wire. 

The  starter  is  mounted  on  a  slate  panel  carried  on  a 
pressed-steel  wall  frame,  with  the  starting  resistance 
self-contained.  A  starter  of  this  type  (time-limit  ac- 
celeration) is  particularly  adapted  for  starting  direct- 
current  motors  carrying  loads  that  are  likely  to  vary 
between  wide  limits  and  where  remote  control  is  desired, 
such  as  with  pumps,  fans,  compressors  and  similar 
devices. 
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Where  Classified  Tidewater  Coals  Come  From 


Fifty-three  Recognized  Pools  Include  Twenty-nine  Mine  -  Run 
Classifications,  Seven  Slack  and  Seventeen  Lump — Although  Pools 
Overlap   in   Field,    There    Is   a    Definite    Geographic    Distribution 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne  ■ 


THE  idea  of  pooling  bulk  shipments  of  commodi- 
ties in  order  to  avoid  demurrage  in  loading  prob- 
ably originated  at  the  grain  elevators  of  the  West, 
where  grades  w^ere  established  and  grain  inspected  and 
classified,  and  then  pooled  according  to  grade.  During 
the  war,  in  order  to  conserve  railroad  equipment,  expe- 
dite loading  of  vessels,  and  minimize  demurrage  on  both 
vessels  and  railroad  cars,  the  same  plan  was  applied  to 
coal  taking  transshipment  at  Lake  Erie  and  at  North 
Atlantic  ports. 

The  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange  at  Lake  ports  was  started 
in  June,  1917.  This  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  was  put  in  operation  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  on 
Aug.  1,  1917.  By  Nov.  11,  1917,  its  advantages  were 
so  obvious  that  pooling  was  made  compulsory,  under 
government  operation,  which  arrangement  continued 
until  Feb.  28,  1919.  The  Exchange  then  became  a  vol- 
untary organization  and  was  so  operated  until  Feb.  25, 
1920,  when  compulsory  pooling  was  again  enforced  up 
to  April  30,  1920,  after  the  roads  had  reverted  from  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  their  owners. 

In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  machinery  of  pooling,  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  was  then  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  to  operate  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  Independent  exchanges  were 
created  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the  piers  at  Sewall's 
Point,  Lambert's  Point  and  Newport  News,  served  by 
the  Virginian,  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  Chesapeake  & 
[Ohio  railroads.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Mary- 
land, Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Cumberland  Valley,  Cum- 
berland &  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania,  Monongahela, 
[Philadelphia  &  Reading,  New  York  Central,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  Cambria  &  Indiana,  and  Pitts- 
burgh &  SuscLuehanna  railroads  serve  the  three  northern 
ports  and  share  with  the  coal  shippers  the  expenses  of 
operation  of  the  exchange  up  to  a  predetermined  maxi- 
mum, A  new  exchange  recently  was  organized  for  the 
port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  served  by  the  Southern  Rail- 
way from  mines  on  its  own  lines  and  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,   and   Carolina,   Clinchfield  &  Ohio   railroads. 

The  various  grades  of  low,  medium  and  high  volatile 
bituminous  coals  were  originally  grouped  as  correctly 
as  the  information  at  hand  would  permit,  and  upon  this 
basic  grouping  has  been  developed  the  present  set  of 
classifications,  recognized  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  as  the  most  complete  descriptive  tabulation  of 
Eastern  American  coals  ever  prepared. 

Under  this  classification  it  is  attempted  to  so  regu- 
late the  variance  in  any  one  pool  that  the  difference 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  coal  in  that  pool  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  best  and  worst 
coal  shipped  by  any  mine  classified  in  such  pool.  While 
certain  lines  of  demarcation  naturally  segregate  the  low 
from  medium,  and  medium  from  high  volatile  coals,  and 
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similarly,  sulphur  and  ash  content  regulate  the  grada- 
tions from  gas  to  steam  coals,  yet  certain  tolerance? 
must  always  obtain,  such  as  calorific  values,  fusing 
point  of  ash,  etc.. 

The  three  maps  accompanying  this  paper  show  in 
graphic  form  the  developed  areas  in  the  coal  fields  of 
the  East  from  which  come  the  coals  of  each  important 
classification  or  pool.  There  are  in  all  53  recognized 
pools,  of  which  29  are  "mine-run"  classifications,  7 
slack  or  screenings,  and  the  remainder  are  lump  coal 
or  modified  mine-run.  For  instance,  mine-run  coal  from 
certain  mines  is  pool  44,  but  if  the  product  of  these 
same  mines  is  screened,  the  slack  is  shipped  as  pool  45 
and  the  lump  as  pool  43.  On  the  maps  are  shown  the 
developed  coal  fields  and  in  pattern  the  areas  from 
which  come  the  better  grades  of  coal  included  in  20 
mine-run  classifications  in  11  groups.  That  is,  pools 
1,  2  and  42  in  the  smokeless  fields  of  southern  West 
Virginia  are  shown  in  one  pattern  covering  the  entire 
producing  area,  although  mines  classified  in  pool  4,  a 
lower  grade  coal,  also  are  scattered  throughout  the  same 
area.  Likewise  the  area  in  which  is  located  all  mines 
producing  pools  5,  6,  7  and  40,  mine-run,  coal  is 
shown  as  one  pattern,  although  including  mines  pro- 
ducing pool  8. 

Mines  on  Navy  List  Classified  as  Pool  1 
In  the  Northern  fields  are  34  mines  on  the  na\T 
acceptance  list,  classified  as  pool  1,  for  each  of  which 
an  individual  symbol  is  shown,  as  are  also  shown  mines 
in  pool  71,  the  supplemental  list  of  the  navy.  The 
portions  of  fields  froiu  which  comes  coal  classified  in 
pools  9,  10  and  11 — the  mine-run  pools  for  high-grade 
low-volatile  coal  reaching  the  northern  ports — are  each 
shown  by  distinctive  pattern,  which  in  some  locations 
overlap.  It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of 
pools  1  and  71  the  patterns  in  the  maps  show  low-vola- 
tile coals  with  diagonal  lines,  intermediate  or  medium 
volatile  coals  with  a  stipple  and  hirh-volatile  coals  with 
horizontal  or  vertical  lines. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  the  graphic  presentation  on 
the  small  scale  necessary  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  the  areas  producing  the  lower-grade  coals,  as  pools 
18  and  34.  In  thio  way  10  of  the  53  pools  in  the  list  are 
omitted  and  43  shown.  In  some  instances  in  the  north- 
ern fields,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  no  pattern  is 
shown  on  sections  of  the  fields  in  which  there  are  pro- 
ducing mines.  Such  areas  are  those  left  blank  within 
the  lines  marking  the  outlines  of  fields,  the  coals  pro- 
duced in  these  areas  being  either  classified  in  one  of 
the  lower  grade  pools  or  not  classified.  The  several 
areas  shown  on  the  maps  were  determined  by  locating 
all  mines  of  a  given  classification  and  covering  the  areas 
thus  indicated  by  suitable  pattern. 

Next  week  there  will  be  published  tables  of  analyses 
with  descriptions  of  the  pools,  giving  names  of  coal  beds 
from  which  each  grade  is  mined,  railroads  originating 
each  classification  and  other  information  serving  to 
distinguish  the  various  grades  of  coal. 
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Some  Unusual  Mining  Methods  Practiced  at 
Weston  Colliery  Near  Shenandoah 

Ventilation  Almost  Wholly  Natural — Pumps  Used  Only  for  Local  Dips — 
Crop  Stripped  to  Prevent  Dirt  Entering  Mine — Drag  Scrapers  Draw 
Coal  to  Rock  Holes — Method  of  Working  Two  Seams  with  Three -Foot 
Interval — Barney   Has   Telescoping  Gage — Thaw  Sheds  for  Mine  Cars 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Wilkes-Barre  Pa. 


IT  IS  rather  unusual  for  an  anthracite  mine  to  be 
worked  exclusively  from  a  tunnel.  Most  of  them 
require  the  sinking  of  a  shaft.  The  coal  deposit 
being  worked  by  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  at  its 
Weston  mine,  near  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  lies  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  was  possible  by  driving  a  tunnel  for  a  distance 
of  approximately  3,800  ft.  to  reach  what  is  practically 
the  bottom  of  the  coal  basin.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  coal  in  one  or  two  local  dips  is  lower  than  the  lowest 
Doint  reached  by  the  tunnel. 

As  already  has  been  described  in  a  previous  article, 
the  coal  measures  lie  in  a  basin  on  the  top  of  Locust 
Mountain.  Five  workable  measures  exist  on  this  prop- 
erty. Of  these,  the  Mammoth,  Skidmore  and  Seven-Foot 
beds  are  readily  extracted  by  means  of  stripping.  The 
Buck  Mountain  and  Little  Buck  Mountain  beds,  how- 
ever, are  operated  by  underground  mining  methods,  ex- 
cept in  one  case,  where  even  they  can  be  and  are 
stripped. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  outcrop  of  the  bed  in  the  main 
mountain  basin.  As  might  be  expected,  the  lower  meas- 
ures outcrop  at  widely-separated  points.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  it  is  found  that  at  no  point  is  it  neces- 
sary to  work  the  Mammoth  bed  by  underground 
methods.    The  next  underlying  measure,  the  Skidmore, 


is  stripped  toward  the  eastern  end  of  the  property,  but 
to  the  westward  the  measures  pass  below  greater  cover 
and  accordingly  are  mined  from  underground.  The  next 
bed  lower  down  is  the  Seven  Foot,  which  extends  in  one 
continuous  basin  from  one  end  of  the  property  to  the 
other.  It  is  possible  to  strip  the  eastern  end  of  this 
coal  measure,  but  not  the  western  end.  All  of  the  Buck 
Mountain  and  Little  Buck  Mountain  deposits  are  worked 
from  underground,  except  at  the  western  end,  which  is 
stripped  over  a  limited  area. 

The  upper  beds  do  not  lie  in  one  continuous  basin  but 
in  several  basins,  two  of  which  are  far  more  important 
than  the  others.  In  Fig.  1  the  road  to  Ringtown  will 
be  noted.  To  the  east  and  west  of  the  point  where  this 
road  crosses  the  property  the  coal  measures  spoon  out, 
both  the  Mammoth  and  Skidmore  outcropping  at  this 
point,  while  the  Seven  Foot  outcrops  nearby. 

Rock  Holes  Driven  Up  from  Bed  to  Bed 

Again  referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  prac- 
tically all  the  main  levels  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  Little 
Buck  Mountain  bed.  The  original  plan  for  working 
this  coal  was  to  drive  rock  holes  up  from  these  headings 
to  the  overlying  measures,  three  breasts  being  driven 
in  each  bed  from  one  of  these  rock  holes.    These  breasts 


FIG.   1.      GENERAL  PLAN   OF  THE   EXTENSIVE  WESTON   COLLIERY   NEAR 


One  of  the  most  interesting:  features  Is  the 
Main  Water-Level  Tunnel,  near  the  center 
of  the  Illustration.  Aa  It  is  driven  so  as  to 
strike  between  200  and  240  ft.  below  the 
surface  It  practically  drains  the  whole  area. 
Occasionally  the  Little  Buck  Mountain  seam 
descends  to  grreater  depths  and  so  creates  a 


trifling  pumping:  problem,  but  as  compared 
with  other  anthracite  operations  the  Weston 
colircrv  is  greatly  favored.  It  escajies 
almost  entirely  all  hoisting,  pumping  and 
ventilation  problems.  In  the  area  marked 
"East  Basin  Stripping,"  note  Tunnel  No.  6. 
which,  of  course,  is  far  below  the  bottom  of 


the  strip  pit.  A  long  tunnel  driven  in  what 
is  here  a  worthless  seam — the  Lykens — will 
ultimately  connect  Tunnel  No.  6  with  the 
Main  Water-Level  Tui.iel  draining  the 
former,  the  counter  levels  now  connecting 
these  points  being  at  too  high  an  elevation 
to   perform   that   service.      The   locations   of 
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FIG.   2 

Dragline  Ex- 
cavator 

This  machine, 
which  is  being 
used  to  uncover 
the  outcrop  of  the 
coal,  has  a  125-ft. 
boom  and  a  3^ 
cu.yd.  bucket.  It 
is  the  universal 
experience  that 
all  coal  which 
does  not  crop  on 
the  slipping  sides 
of  a  hill  but  comes 
up  abruptly  to  a 
level  surface  will 
be  found  in  good 
condition  clear  to 
the  top. 


were  to  be  extended  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  those  in 
the  upper  measures  were  completed.  Then  robbing  was 
to  commence,  and  the  rock  holes  were  to  be  finished  as 
soon  as  possible  and  abandoned.  This  method  was  suc- 
cessful and  economical  except  for  the  fact  that  all  load- 
ing had  to  be  done  on  a  single  gangway,  and  this 
limitation  tied  up  the  transportation  facilities  overmuch 
and  did  not  furnish  sufficient  working  and  loading 
places. 

When  this  plan  was  abandoned,  the  idea  of  driving 
fewer  rock  holes  was  adopted.  From  such  as  were  driven 
a  counter  or  buggy  gangway  was  excavated  in  each  bed. 
From  this  roadway  in  turn  breasts  were  driven  to  the 
surface.  By  this  method  one  rock  hole  could  be  made 
to  serve  as  many  as  ten  or  more  breasts  in  each  bed, 
as  against  three  by  the  original  plan.  In  each  of  these 
gangways  was  placed  a  small  buggy  of  the  end-dump 


type  capable  of  holding  one-third  as  much  as  a  mine 
car.  This  was  used  to  transport  the  coal  from  the  breast 
chutes  to  the  rock  hole.  A  common  horn  dump  was 
employed  to  discharge  this  car.  

Strip  Crop  to  Keep  Dirt  Out  of  Coal 

In  order  to  keep  the  coal  free  from  surface  dirt  when 
the  breasts  broke  through  to  daylight,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Big  Buck  Mountain  bed,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  strip  the  surface  along  the  out- 
crop. For  this  purpose  a  Bucyrus  dragline  excavator 
with  a  125-ft.  boom  and  a  3i  cu.yd.  bucket  was  employed. 
Fig.  2  shows  this  machine  at  work  on  the  outcrop  of 
the  Big  Buck  Mountain  bed.  The  bucket  is  here  shown 
in  the  act  of  dumping. 

As  soon  as  the  dragline  finishes  the  work  on  which 
it  is  now  operating  it  will  be  converted  into  a  shovel. 
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the  rock  holes  are  shown  by  the  letters 
^'r.J}'  ..V?  "lany  places  will  be  noted  the 
'Thlo  1  .  "^"^  Mountain  Crop  Strippings." 
r«  11  ,.^1]}^  strippins  are  not  made  so  as 
^?,o?fI,™"  ^^^  ^oal  to  be  loaded  out  by  the 
customary    surface    methods,    for    the    coal 


ground  mining.  The  surface  is  removed, 
so  th.1t  when  a  room  reaches  daylight 
the  loose  sand  and  gravel  will  not  enter 
and  mix  with  the  coal,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfoii  of  the  force  at  the  breaker  and  at 
a   gieat   expense   for   the   transportation    of 


tniis  uncovered  is  to  be  extracted  by  under-    this  material.    By  making  this  stripping  all 


the  coal  can  be  removed  and  still  there  wiU 
be  no  loss  by  reason  of  the  entry  of  surface 
material.  The  solid  material  of  the  top  of 
the  mountain  hat-  been  covered  by  a 
troublesome  deposit  of  glacial  drift,  which 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  when  the  workings, 
approach   the  surface. 
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FIG.   3 

Boom,  Dip- 
per-Arm 
and  Bucket 

The  new  85-ft. 
boom  and  its  dip- 
per arm  and  the 
3i  cu.yd.  bucket 
that  will  conveii; 
the  excavator  in 
Fig.  2  into  a 
steam  shovel,  as 
soon  as  it  finishes 
the  work  of  un- 
covering the  crop. 
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Fig.  3  shows  the  new  boom  and  dipper  arm,  also  the 
bucket.  This  boom  will  be  85  ft.  long,  while  the  new 
bucket  will  have  a  capacity  of  3i  cu.yd. 

When  the  surface  over  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  has 
been  stripped  and  the  breasts  have  been  driven  through 
to  the  stripping  it  will  be  possible  to  look  down  to  the 
main  or  counter  gangway  from  the  surface.  By  means 
of  this  stripping  of  the  crop  the  coal  is  kept  free  of  all 
surface  material,  thereby  appreciably  reducing  the  work 
of  the  breaker.  More  complete  extraction  will  be 
effected,  as  no  supports  need  be  left  to  hold  up  the 
surface  soil.  In  drawing  pillars  the  upper  measures  are 
removed  first  and  thus  no  coal  is  lost  in  any  bed 
because  caves  have  occurred  in  a  measure  below  it. 

Only  in  the  Little  Buck  Mountain  bed  is  mechanical 
haulage  in  use,  for  all  the  coal  in  the  measures  above  is 
sent  down  to  that  bed  by  means  of  the  rock  chutes 
already  mentioned,  where  it  falls  into  mine  cars  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  gangway  to  receive  it.  As  the 
locomotive  does  not  have  to  enter  working  places  to  get 
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FIGS.  4,  5  AND  6.     THREE  CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  THE  MEAS- 
URES AT  THE  V^STON  COLI^IERT 

Note  how  rock  movements  have  pinched  out  the  coal  In  places 
and  bunched  It  In  others,  and  in  one  place  have  caused  real  veins 
of  coal  to  be  formed  In  the  rock  between  the  beds,  the  plastic 
material,  being  squeezed  up  into  crevices.  In  all  soft  measures, 
aa  peats  and  clays,  severe  folding  invariably  resulted  in  trans- 
ference of  material  from  its  "locus  of  deposition,"  if  that  term 
may  be  excused. 


its  quota  of  mine  cars,  the  gathering  of  the  coal  is  much 
simplified.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement — these  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Pumps  Are  Used  Solely  to  Drain  Local  Dips 

This  mine  is  somewhat  unusual  inasmuch  as  no  pumps 
are  employed  in  its  dewatering,  except  one  or  two  small 
units  to  void  the  water  from  small  local  dips.  The 
conformation  of  the  measures  is  such  as  to  render  it 
possible  to  drain  by  gravity  the  entire  mine  with  the 
exceptions  above  noted.  Furthermore,  the  ventilation  is 
natural,  and  except  in  one  or  two  small  sections  no  fans 
are  employed,  and  even  these  will  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  proper  connections  can  be  made. 

Along  either  edge  of  the  basin  the  coal  measures 
attain  their  steepest  slope,  as  is  shown  in  cross-sections. 
Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7.  At  the  bottom  of  the  basin  the 
measures  are  practically  horizontal.  In  the  western  end 
of  the  property  also,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the 
measures  lie  practically  flat. 

Some  highly  interesting  problems  are  encountered  in 
mining,  as  may  be  seen  from  sections.  Figs.  4,  5  and  6. 
Taking  Fig.  4,  which  is  a  cross-section  of  the  measures 
through  the  main  tunnel,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  number 
of  "wants"  or  absences  of  coal  occur.  All  of  these  tend 
to  complicate  the  mining  methods.  Fig.  5,  which  is  a 
section  2,800  ft.  west  of  the  main  tunnel,  shows  some 
peculiar  twists  in  the  coal  beds,  and  in  Fig.  6,  showing 
a  section  taken  3,300  ft.  from  that  tunnel,  will  be  noted 
some  extremely  large  pockets  that  have  been  formed 
by  the  bed  being  pinched  out  in  one  place  and  thickened 
in  another.  One  more  than  usually  remarkable  feature 
is  the  cross  chute  of  coal  which  extends  from  the  Little 
Buck  Mountain  bed  to  the  Big  Buck  Mountain. 

In  this  latter  cross-section  also  will  be  seen  the  rock 
holes  driven  up  from  the  lower  measure  to  the  higher 
ones.  The  main  gangway  here  happens  to  be  in  the 
Buck  Mountain  bed  instead  of  the  Little  Buck  Moun- 
tain. At  this  point  also  is  found  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  bottom  of  the  measure  is  below  the  level  of 
the  water  tunnel.  A  pump  is  used  to  drain  the  lower 
headings.    They  are  worked  by  means  of  a  short  slope. 

In  driving  the  headings  in  the  Little  Buck  Mountain 
bed  to  the  east  of  the  main  drainage  tunnel  a  want  is 
encountered,  so  that  at  this  point  there  are  no  work- 
ings along  the  southern  end  of  the  bed.  Along  the 
northern  side  the  coal  is  free  of  partings  and  all  of 
it  lying  above  the  heading  has  been  taken  out  as  far 
as  a  point  almost  opposite  the  end  of  the  main  strip- 
pings. 

Between  the  south  and  north  headings  in  the  Buck 
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FIG.  7.   AT  THE  WESTERN  END  OF  THE  PROPERTY.  WHERE  THE  DIPS  ARE  GENTLE 

This  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the  care  with  which  the  property  is  drilled  and  tested  by  small  shafts.     D.D.H. 
in  the  drawing  is  the  legend  for  "diamond-drill  hole";  C.D.H..  for   •'churn-drill  hole." 
V  represents  the  whole  seam  thickness  and  C  the  net  thickness  of  the  coal. 


Mountain  bed  lies  a  large  bodj'  of  coal  that  is  below  the 
level  of  these  headings.  In  order  to  reach  this  the 
company  is  now  driving  a  rock  tunnel  from  a  point  on 
the  Main  Water  Tunnel.  It  will  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  measure  at  about  the  No.  6  tunnel  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  present  headings  cannot  drain  this  be- 
cause the  levels  in  the  Buck  Mountain  and  Little  Buck 
Mountain  beds  are  not  driven  along  the  bottom  of  the 
measures,  but  are  really  counter-levels. 

At  present,  therefore,  all  the  coal  that  is  obtained 
from  this  level  has  to  be  lowered  down  a  gravity  plane 
to  the  Main  Water  Tunnel.  This  new  rock  tunnel  is 
being  driven  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lykens  bed  of 
coal,  which  in  this  area  is  not  workable,  being  only  2  ft. 
thick  and  extremely  dirty.  It  is  much  easier,  however, 
to  drive  the  headings  through  this  measure  than  it 
would  be  through  solid  rock.  At  the  present  time  this 
heading  has  been  driven  about  1,200  ft.,  but  it  will  be 
extended  to  4,200  ft.  before  it  is  finished. 

Three  Scrapers  in  Rooms,  One  in  Gangway 

Three  methods  of  mining,  each  peculiar  to  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  employed,  are  followed  in  this  oper- 
ation. An  almost  level  block  of  4-ft.  coal  lay  tribu- 
tary to  No.  7  rock  hole.  The  first  idea  was  to  mine 
this  by  longwall  with  a  face  about  185  ft.  in  length.  The 
coal  was  to  be  undermined,  brought  down  and  then 
removed  by  means  of  scrapers,  which  would  drag  it  to 
the  rock  hole.  Unfortunately,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  roof  would  not  stand  such  a  method  of  working. 
For  this  reason  the  plan  was  abandoned  and  another 
method  adopted. 

A  gangway  was  driven  along  the  lower  end  of  the 
block,  in  which  was  installed  a  scraper  line  to  drag 
the  coal  to  the  rock  hole.  At  right  angles  to  this  gang- 
way three  rooms  were  driven,  and  a  drag  scraper  was 
installed  in  each.  This  made  a  total  of  four  scraper 
lines.  Those  in  the  rooms  drag  the  coal  from  the  face 
to  the  heading.  Here  in  turn  it  is  picked  up  by  the 
heading  dragline  and  brought  to  the  rock  chute. 

Flush  Coal  Out  of  Rooms  by  Use  of  Water 

This  system  is  not  recommended  as  being  the  most 
economical  that  could  be  devised,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  conditions  existing  and  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coal.  Had  there  been  more  coal  in 
this  section  it  is  probable  that  some  other  method  would 
have  been  used,  but  under  existing  circumstances  the 
present  system  gives  good  results. 

In  parts  of  the  mine  the  beds  are  too  flat  to  permit 
the  coal  to  run  on  sheet  iron,  yet  too  steep  to  allow  the 
handling  of  mine  cars.  Accordingly,  a  pump  has  been 
installed  and  the  coal  is  washed  down  the  sheet-iron 
chutes  by  means  of  water,  the  water  being  pumped  from 
the  gangway  ditch.     This  method   is  much  more  eco- 


nomical than  the  installation  of  buggy  roads  or  con- 
veyors of  any  kind. 

In  another  portion  of  the  mine  the  coal  bed  lies  at 
an  angle  of  about  14  deg.  This  is  a  difficult  angle,  as 
it  is  too  flat  to  permit  the  use  of  sheet-iron  chutes  and 
too  steep  for  mine  cars  to  be  used  economically.  In 
order  to  handle  the  coal  from  this  locality  a  plane  was 
driven  up  the  steep  portion  of  the  pitch,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Every  60  ft.  a  room  was  turned  off,  these 
rooms  being  driven  staggered  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
heading. 
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FIG.  S.     PLAN  OF  AN  UNDERGROUND  PLANE 

Too  steep  for  a  locomotive  to  haul  cars  up  or  lower  cars  down 
it,  it  is  not  so  steep  tliat  locomotives  cannot  pass  along  it  un- 
loaded, making  gatliering  trips  from  room  to  rocm.  The  loco- 
motive does  not  biing  cars  beyond  the  room  neck.  The  cars  are 
handled  from  tliat  point  by  tlie  plane  machinery.  Note  that  the 
rooms  open  uphill.  ^ 
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FIG.   9.     CROSS-SECTION  OF  TWO  ADJACENT  ROOMS 

The  room  on  the  left  is  hciiur  driven  up  in  the  bottom  bed  of 
coal.  In  the  center  the  roof  is  broken  and  aiched  to  the  bottom 
of  the  thick  upper  bed.  Wlien  the  room  is  finished  the  upper  and 
middle  seams  are  taken  out  for  the  full  width,  as  shown  on  the 
right.  The  slate  however,  is  gobbed,  but  this  the  draftsman  has 
failed  to  show.  The  pillar  is  tlien  split  by  a  room  like  that  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  return  the  balance  of  the  coal  right  and  left  is 
taken,  leaving  the  -oof  free  of  any  support  and  ready  to  cave. 
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FIG.  10 

Entrance  to 
Main  Drain- 
age Tunnel 

To  the  right  of 
the  tunnel  is  the 
daily  estimate 
board,  or,  shall  I 
say,  the  "predic- 
tion board/'  on 
which  the  fore- 
men post  the  ex- 
pectations for  to- 
morrow, which 
expectations  they 
make  it  a  point 
to  reach  and  ex- 
cel. Above  the 
mine  portal  is  the 
road  by  which  the 
empties  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  plane. 


This  spacing  was  adopted  to  the  end  that  in  remov- 
ing the  pillars  they  might  be  first  split  with  breasts  as 
wide  as  those  used  in  first  mining.  The  rooms  were 
driven  on  the  contour  of  the  coal,  and  the  longest,  when 
finished,  will  be  about  1,200  ft.  long.  The  grade  of  the 
plane  is  such  that  a  locomotive  without  loads  can  tra- 


FIG.  11.  I5ARNEY  WITH  TELESCOPIXG  WHEELS 
Usually  the  barney  has  either  the  gage  that  is  standard  for 
the  plane  and  travels  on  the  car  rails  or  a  gage  narrower  tlian 
the  cars  and  travels  on  its  own  little  road  laid  botwoon  the  car 
tracks.  Here  tlie  barney  is  so  arranged  tliat  when  it  is  on  the 
plane  proper  it  travels  on  the  regular  rails,  but  as  it  nears  the 
pits  the  wheels  are  brought  closer  together  ajid  it  travels  on  a 
narrow  tracl:  which  leads  it  down  Into  the  barney  pit.  wliere  the 
cars  travel  over  the  top  of  it. 


verse  it  without  difficulty  in  either  direction.  When 
the  machinery  of  the  plane  leaves  a  car  on  the  track  in 
a  room  neck,  this  locomotive  is  able  to  place  it  at  the 
working  face.  It  can,  of  course,  bring  back  a  loaded 
car  as  far  as  the  room  neck,  but  it  must  leave  it  there, 
as  it  cannot  handle  it  on  the  plane.  The  machinery  of 
the  plane  pulls  it  out  onto  the  slope  and  lowers  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  incline. 

The  Buck  Mountain  and  Little  Buck  Mountain  beds 
are  mined  simultaneously.  The  method  employed  is 
shown  in  the  cross-section.  Fig.  9.  The  Little  Buck 
Mountain  bed  at  this  point  consists  of  4  ft.  6  in.  of  coal, 
on  top  of  which  is  12  in.  of  hard  slate,  surmounted  by 
about  18  in.  of  coal.  About  3  ft.  of  soft  slate  intervenes 
between  the  Little  Buck  Mountain  and  Big  Buck  Moun- 
tain beds.  The  rooms  are  24  ft.  wide,  but  in  driving 
up  only  the  bottom  bench  of  the  Little  Buck  Mountain 
coal  is  removed  for  the  full  width. 

The  dividing  rock  between  the  two  beds  is  cut  through 
for  a  width  of  about  8  ft.  and  the  top  arched.  The 
rock  taken  down  in  this  ot)eration  is  gobbed  under  the 
dividing  rock  and  acts  as  a  support  for  the  soft  slate. 
By  this  method  the  rooms  are  driven  until  they  reach' 
their  maximum  length.  On  the  return  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain and  upper  bench  of  the  Lower  Buck  Mountain 
seams  are  widened  out  to  their  full  width  of  24  ft. 
The  Big  Buck  Mountain  bed  at  this  point  is  12  ft.  thick. 
On  the  return  while  widening  the  rooms  the  soft  slate 
which  separates  the  two  measures  is  taken  down  and 
gobbed  behind,  so  that  the  18  in.  of  coal  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost  is  recovered. 

In  order  to  draw  the  pillars  they  are  first  split  by 
driving  breasts  through  them.  These  breasts  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  driven  in  first  mining,  but 
in  this  case,  when  returning,  the  full  width  of  the  pillar 
is  taken  instead  of  merely  the  coal  in  the  breast.  When 
rooms  reach  the  foot  of  the  steep  pitch,  they  are  driven 
up  the  pitch  in  the  regular  manner. 

Fig.  10  is  an  illustration  of  the  entrance  of  the  Main 
Water  Tunnel  of  this  mine.  All  the  coal  produced  under- 
ground is  brought  to  the  surface  through  this  tunnel. 
One  interesting  detail  of  this  operation  is  the  "daily 
estimate  board."  shown  in  this  illustration.  Each  day 
every  section  foreman  makes  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
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of  coal  that  he  expects  to  produce  the  following  day.  In 
case  he  does  not  attain  the  amount  estimated  he  is 
required  to  give  some  extremely  good  reason  for  his 
failure.  Opposite  the  amount  estimated  is  shown  the 
quantity  of  coal  actually  produced.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  predict  with  fair  certainty  the  output  for 
the  following  day. 

Dynamo  Is  Driven  by  Descent  of  Cars 

Immediately  above  the  tunnel  a  bridge  is  shown  with 
empty  cars  on  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  plane  which 
leads  to  the  strippings.  In  the  foreground  is  the  loaded 
track  from  the  same  plane.  This  incline  is  operated 
mainly  by  gravity,  but  at  one  point  it  is  necessary  to 
use  power  in  order  to  pull  the  empty  mine  cars,  as  the 
grade  is  so  gentle  that  the  loads  will  not  drag  the 
empties  up  the  slope.  This  plane  is  so  arranged  that 
the  surplus  power  generated  by  the  loaded  cars  going 
down  is  used  to  drive  a  dynamo.  Thus  more  power  is 
actually  generated  than  the  handling  of  the  empty  cars 
f^onsumes. 

This  plane  is  of  the  barney  type,  and  the  barney 
itself  is  of  unusual  construction.  It  is  so  designed  that 
the  wheels  are  of  the  same  gage  as  that  of  the  mine 
cars.  In  order  that  the  barney  may  be  able  to  enter  its 
pit,  the  wheels  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  telescope. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  latch  and  suitably 
arranged  guard  rails  at  the  foot.  When  the  barney 
approaches  its  pit,  the  wheels  approach  each  other  and 
are  brought  to  a  narrower  gage  than  that  of  the  car 
track.  This  narrow  track  then  descends  into  the  pit, 
allowing  the  barney  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  cars, 
which  then  pass  over  it.  As  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  11. 
there  is  no  narrow  gage  on  the  inclined  track.  That 
illustration  shows  the  barney  just  about  to  enter  the  pit 
with  its  gage  shortened  to  suit  the  narrower  track. 


FIG.  12.     NEITHER  .SHOOTING  GALLERY   NOR 
SKATING   RINTC 

The  long  building:  is  a  thaw  shed  for  taking  and  tc&epins  the 
frost  out  of  loaded  cars  in  wintry  weather. 

At  the  top  of  the  incline  a  long  double-tracked  thaw 
shed  has  been  built.  This  is  used  in  winter  to  protect 
the  contents  of  the  mine  cars  from  freezing.  This 
shed  has  a  capacity  of  forty  cars.  Only  cars  from  the 
.strippings  are  run  through  this  building.  None  is 
allowed  to  stand  outside  over  night.  This  thaw  shed 
and  the  tracks  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  shed  is  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  steam  pipes  that  keep  it  at 
a  temperature  calculated  to  prevent  freezing. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  whole 
plant,  but  Fig.  13  shows  the  general  outside  arrange- 
ment. In  the  foreground  will  be  seen  the  breaker 
described  in  the  issue  of  Coal  Age  of  Jan.  27.  In  the 
rear  of  the  trestle  that  leads  to  the  breaker  will  be 
noted  a  second  car  shed.  This  keeps  the  mine  cars 
com.ing  from  the  mine  from  freezing  in  case  they  have 
to  stand  loaded  over   night.     Immediately   behind   the 
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FIG.  13.     GENERAL  VIEW  OF  WESTON  COLLIERY  AND  ITS  LENGTHY  THAW  HOL  SES 


The  loaded  mine  cars  are  not  allowed  to 
^hf^,^  during  the  long  wintry  nights  to 
Which  the  anthracite  region  Is  subject.  In 
ine  morning  the  cars  are  ready  for  dumping 
ana    the    breaker    can    start    work    without 


annoyance.  In  most  mines  It  is  customary 
to  work  the  preparation  plant — breaker  or 
tlpplti — till  all  tlie  coal  from  the  mine  has 
beci\  K>  i.ioil  into  the  railroad  cars.  But 
thougli  tills  is  the  rule  cars  are  always  apt 


to  be  loft  in  the  portal  or  at  the  -'  .ft  foot, 
and  if  tliis  Is  an  Intakt  the  coi'  <  froien 
solid.  The  thaw  house  corrects  tl.;5.  The 
buildings  in  the  foreground  were  built  bv 
the  Lehis:ii  Valley  Coal  Ca 
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exit  from  this  shed  will  be  seen  the  top  of  a  hoist  that 
raises  the  cars  to  a  sufficient  level  to  permit  them  to 
move  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  by  gravity. 

About  midway  the  length  of  the  thaw  shed  will  be 
seen  the  top  of  another  car  haul  that  raises  the  empties 
from  the  tunnel  level  to  a  point  such  that  they  may 
proceed  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  thence  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  strippings. 

The  foreman  is  given  a  bonus  when  tonnage  averages 
a  certain  amount  each  month.  The  size  of  the  bonus 
depends  on  the  tonnage  produced  in  excess  of  a  mini- 
mum, thus  the  greater  the  tonnage,  the  larger  the  bonus. 
This  of  itself  tends  to  bring  the  output  to  the  highest 
possible  point,  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  mining  except  in  so  far  as  increased  tonnage 
means  decreased  overhead  per  ton  produced. 

A  second  incentive,  however,  has  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  mining.  Every  man  in  the  com- 
pany's employ  each  year  is  allowed  to  subscribe  to  a 
certain  amount  of  stock,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
men,  particularly  the  bosses,  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Consequently  any  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  mining  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  every  man's 
stock  dividend. 

This  Air  Drill  Is  Easily  Portable  and 
Can  Be  Operated  by  One  Man 

AIR  drills  are  no  longer  the  expensive  and  heavy 
L  mechanisms  of  earlier  days,  to  be  used  only  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  extremely  heavy  work  to  be  done. 
They  are  now  made  to  suit  every  kind  of  work,  light  or 
heavy,  and  are  turned  out  in  such  numbers  and  so  com- 
paratively light  in  weight  that  they  are  not  purchased 
only  for  exceptional  work  but  for  the  daily  round  of 
drilling,  wherever  it  has  to  be  done. 

The  Denver  Rock  Drill  Manufacturing  Co.  makes 
three  drills,  which  are  known  as  the  Waugh  "nineties." 
One  is  a  dry  drill  intended  for  use  in  coal  and  other 
soft  formations.  It  is  17i  in.  long  exclusive  of  the 
steel  puller  and  20  in.  long  over  all.  It  weighs  35  lb. 
Another  drill  is  a  combination  wet-and-dry  machine, 
intended  for  rock  drilling  either  above  or  below  ground. 
This  drill  is  181  in.  long  exclusive  of  the  steel  puller 
and  21i  in.  long  over  all.    Its  weight  is  39  lb. 

A  third  drill  is  similar  to  the  latter  except  that  it  is 
intended  for  dry  drilling  only.  It  is,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  work  above  ground.  This  machine 
is  17i  in.  long  exclusive  of  the  steel  puller,  20  in.  long 
over  all  and  weighs  35  lb.  All  these  drills  are  equipped 
for  using  ^-in.  or  1-in.  hexagon  drill  steel  with  collared 


DRILL  IS  EASILY  HANDLED,  BEING  A  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

FOR  ONE  MAN 

This  machine  weighs  only  35  lb.  and  no  gi'eat  effort  is  needed 
to  hold  it  to  the  face,  whether  the  hole  is  high  or  low,  near  the 
rib  or  remote  from  it. 

shank  Si  in.  long.  Air  hose  of  I  in.  inside  diameter  is 
preferable  with  these  drills. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  all  these  machines 
are  sufficiently  light  to  be  carried  about  and  operated 
by  one  man.  Instead  of  being  built  valveless,  they  are 
fitted  with  a  new  spool  valve  positively  actuated  by  the 
air.  Rotation  of  the  drill  bit  is  positive.  Four  pawls 
and  an  odd  number  of  ratchet  teeth  upon  the  rifle-bar 
ratchet  render  backlash  small.  The  stresses  imposed 
upon  these  parts  accordingly  are  light. 

Lubrication  is  effected  from  an  oil  reservoir  at  the 
side  of  the  cylinder.  Pulsations  of  air  when  the  drill  is 
in  operation  gradually  feed  the  oil  into  the  main  air 
supply,  which  distributes  it  to  all  parts  of  the  machine. 

A  simple  slide  guide  has  been  devised  which  makes  it 
possible  to  mount  any  of  these  drills  upon  either  a 
column  or  a  bar.  On  this  guide  two  hinged  jaws  act 
as  a  front  support.  These  jaws  are  held  together  by 
a  bolt  provided  with  a  spring,  thus  averting  the  possi- 
bility of  distorting  the  drill  cylinder.  The  rear  support 
consists  of  one  movable  and  two  stationary  jaws. 

A  helical  spring  on  the  movable  jaw  serves  to  take 
up  the  recoil  of  the  machine,  reducing  the  effect  of 
that  recoil  to  a  minimum.  This  guide  is  built  for  the 
combination  wet-and-dry  drill  but  an  adapter  renders 
it  suitable  for  either  of  the  others. 


WET  DRILL  FOR  USE  IN  SANDY  ROCK,  WHICH  W'HEN  DRILLED   DIU'   1\)K.M.-;   A   HI  i^T   INJURIOUS   TO  THE  LUNGS 

The  bit  on  this  drill  Is  hollow  and  water  which  enters  by   the  smaller  hose  is  driven  through  the  bit  washing  out 

the  drillhole.     This  drill  is  mounted  on  a  guide  shell  for  tunnel  driving. 
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Edited  by       n\ 
James  T.  Dcord^      \ 


Cigarettes,  Sparks  and  Firedamp 

Though  the  Practical  Test  May  Show  That  An  Explosive  Mixture 
Taken  from  the  Mine  Is  Not  Commonly  Ignited  by  the  Smoulder- 
ing End  of  a  Cigarette  or  a  Lighted  Pipe,  the  Conclusion  Is 
That  These  Sources  ot  Danger  Must  Be  Kept  Out  of  the  Mine 


AFTER  reading  the  interesting  let- 
./^  ters  on  the  subject  of  the  igni- 
tion of  gas  by  cigarettes  and  sparks,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  on  this 
matter  myself  and  giving  my  own  con- 
clusion which  is  that  safety  in  mines 
requires  that  all  such  sources  of  igni- 
tion of  firedamp  should  be  kept  away 
and  never  taken  into  the  mine. 

When  a  boy  I  have  listened  many 
times  to  old  miners  telling  how  shots 
were  fired  in  gassy  mines,  in  their  days. 
The  fireboss  then  acted  as  shotlighter 
and  carried  with  him  a  thin  piece  of 
wire,  which  he  stuck  through  the  mesh 
of  the  gauze  of  his  safety  lamp.  When 
the  wire  was  red-hot  he  would  pull  it 
out  and  touch  off  the  fuse  without  fear 
of  igniting  the  gas.  Few  regarded  a 
tobacco  pipe  as  dangerous  in  gas. 

However,  while  the  same  belief  pre- 
vails among  a  large  class  of  miners 
today,  it  is  seldom  that  one  is  found 
willing  to  put  his  claim  to  a  test  in  a 
body  of  gas  in  the  mine.  No  level 
headed  person  with  a  knowledge  of 
mine  gases,  would  dream  of  undertak- 
ing such  a  foolhardy  task,  knowing  well 
that  it  might  cost  him  his  life. 

The  Practical  Test 

Since  this  subject  was  brought  up  in 
Coal  Age,  it  has  caused  considerable 
discussion  hereabout  and  two  or  three 
of  us  young  students  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  on  samples  of  gas  taken 
from  the  mine.  For  that  purpose  we 
carried  two  soft-drink  bottles  filled 
with  water  into  a  place  where  much 
gas  was  being  generated  and  only 
safety  lamps  were  in  use. 

Emptying  the  bottles  of  the  water 
allowed  them  to  fill  with  the  firedamp 
mixture  in  the  place.  The  bottles  were 
then  sealed  with  fireclay  and  taken 
home.  In  trying  out  the  experiment  a 
towel  was  first  wrapped  around  one 
of  the  bottles  as  a  precaution.  When 
this  bottle  was  unsealed  and  a  lighted 
match  applied  to  its  mouth,  the  con- 
tents exploded  with  a  loud  report. 

The  second  bottle  was  then  wrapped 
in  the  towel  and  unsealed.  We  had  pre- 
pared a  clay  pipe  having  a  stem  about 
20  in.  long.  While  one  of  us  drew 
vigorously  on  the  stem,  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  with  the  glowing  tobacco  was  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with 


no  other  result  than  possibly  a  brighter 
glow  of  the  burning  weed. 

Although  this  experiment  was  crude, 
it  is  interesting.  Being  simple,  it  can 
be  tried  by  anyone;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  fact  the  gas  fails 
to  ignite  when  a  glowing  cigarette  or 
pipe  is  applied  to  it,  furnishes  no  proof 
that  smoking  a  pipe  or  cigarette  in  a 
mine  is  safe  when  gas  is  present. 

Will  Sparks  Ignite  Gas? 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  this  con- 
nection, of  the  possible  ignition  of  fire- 
damp by  sparks.  Whether  ignition  will 
take  place  in  this  case  depends  wholly 
on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
spark.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  sparks 
have  been  seen  to  fly  when  a  pick 
struck  a  sulphur  ball  or  hard  rock,  and 
no  ignition  of  the  gas  resulted  though 
the  atmosphere  was  explosive  and 
safety  lamps  were  in  use. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
ignition  of  gas  by  sparks,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  terrible  mine  catastrophes 
have  resulted  from  this  cause.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
disastrous  mine  explosion  occurred  in 
this  vicinity,  and  a  prominent  mining 
engineer  ascribed  the  ignition  of  the  gas 
to  a  spark  struck  by  the  falling  of  hard 
rock  on  other  rock  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  that  case,  however,  when  the  mine 
was  opened  up  and  explored,  evidence 
was  found  of  a  blownout  shot,  in  a 
place  that  was  known  to  have  con- 
tained gas  previous  to  the  explosion. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  would  have 
been  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter  did  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Explosion  Caused  by  Spark  When 
Brushing  Gas 

Just  now  I  recall  an  incident  that 
happened  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago 
in  a  Lancashire  mine  when  one  man 
was  killed  and  another  badly  burned 
by  an  explosion  of  gas.  A  bratticeman 
who  survived  the  accident,  stated  that 
he  had  accompanied  the  fireboss  when 
that  official  was  making  his  rounds  the 
morning  of  the  explosion. 

Reaching  a  place  where  gas  had  ac- 
cumulated they  decided  to  brush  it  out. 
For  that  purpose,  the  man  took  off  his 
jacket    and    started    to    whip    the    gas 


while  the  fireboss  fanned  it  with  a 
large  shovel.  In  a  moment,  the  shovel 
striking  the  roof  rock  caused  a  spark 
that  set  off  the  gas. 

Going  back,  now,  to  the  early  days 
of  mining  when  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  explosions  of  gas  created  the 
desire  for  a  source  of  light  that  would 
not  ignite  gas,  we  find  the  "steel 
mill,"  as  it  was  called,  invented  by 
James  Spedding,  in  1760.  This  device 
threw  a  shower  of  sparks  that  gave 
sufficient  light  to  enable  the  miner  to 
work  but  did  not  ignite  the  gas. 

According  to  Sykes'  Local  Records  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  mining, 
faith  in  the  steel  mill  was  badly  shat- 
tered by  the  explosion  that  occurred  in 
the  Wallsend  Colliery,  June,  1785, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  ignition  of 
gas  by  the  steel  mill. 

However,  some  doubt  still  remains  in 
the  minds  of  many  miners  that  the  use 
of  the  steel  mill  could  ignite  gas,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  John  Sel- 
kirk, who  was  grinding  the  mill  at  the 
time  and.  witnessed  the  ignition  of  the 
gas  by  the  sparks  from  the  mill. 

In  all  of  these  instances,  however, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  igni- 
tion of  gas  by  sparks  or  by  smoking  is 
possible,  it  is  certain  one  is  toying  with 
death  when  he  takes  the  risk.  As 
another  has  expressed  it,  he  is  "flirting 
with  a  tombstone." 

Stephen  DAvaES. 

Midlandvale,  Alta.,  Can. 


ABSTRACTS  FROM  OTHER 
LETTERS 

SMOKING  cigarettes  and  pipes  in- 
vloves  the  habit  of  carrying  matches 
or  other  means  ol  lighting  on  the  per- 
son of  the  smoker  and  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  prohibited  by  law  in  all 
coal-producing  states,  in  respect  to 
mines  generating  gas  c  where  safety 
lamps  are  in  use. 

Having  read  the  diflferent  letters  in 
Coal  Age  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  am 
not  surprised  to  note  that  all  the 
writers,  without  exception,  agree  that 
smoking  in  mines  generating  gas  is  a 
dangerous  and  indefensible  practice  and 
a  menace  to  safety. 

Though  I  do  not  know  of  any  authen- 
tic case  where  the  glow  of  a  cigarette 
or  a  pipe  has  been  claimed  to  have 
ignited  gas  and  caused  an  explosion,  I 
would  hesitate  to  make  such  a  test  with 
a  dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  in  a 
mine. 

Allowing  that  it  is  true  that  the 
glowing  embers  of  tobacco  will  not 
ignite    gas,    it    must    be    acknowledged 
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that  the  real  menace  to  safety  actu- 
ally hinges  on  other  facts  that  are 
always  associated  with  smoking. 

That  it  should  be  hard  to  eliminate 
the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  mine,  which 
one  writer  says  exists  to  a  large  extent 
among  miners,  is  a  surprise  to  me,  but 
shows  the  need  of  drastic  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  the  practice.  The 
inability  to  eliminate  the  practice  of 
smoking  in  a  mine  generating  gas 
shows  a  lack  of  discipline. 

I  have  worked  in  mines  where  smok- 
ing or  carrying  smokers'  articles,  such 
as  pipes,  tobacco  and  matches,  was 
not  permitted.  The  discipline  was  such 
that  each  man  knew  and  felt  that  he 
would  be  severely  dealt  with  if  caught 
violating  this  rule.  Indeed,  the  guilty 
person  would  be  summarily  discharged 
and  could  consider  himself  lucky  if  he 
was  not  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
his  act. 

Where  the  penalty  is  sufficiently 
severe  and  violators  are  promptly  pun- 
ished, the  practice  of  secret  smoking 
will  not  long  survive  among  the  work- 
ers in  a  mine. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.       "Safety  First." 


and  publish  the  results  together  with 
their  recommendations.  It  appears  to 
me  as  an  idle  suggestion  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  is  foolish.  To 
my  mind  it  has  proved  most  instructive 
and  a  benefit  to  all  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining industry. 

,  Pa.  "Sak." 


READING  the  discussion  on  cig- 
arette smoking  in  gassy  mines, 
led  me  to  do  a  little  experimenting  on 
my  own  hook.  For  that  purpose,  I  used 
a  tank  sealed  at  both  ends,  except  for 
leaving  a  small  hole  through  which  to 
insert  a  lighted  pipe  or  cigarette. 

Tests  were  made  with  gas-charged 
air  taken  from  the  mine  where  the 
Wolf  safety  lamp  showed  the  mixture  to 
be  at  or  near  the  maximum  explosive 
point.  Acetylene  gas  was  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Other  Miners  Apply  the  Practical 
Test  with  Like  Results 

Having  filled  the  tank  with  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  obtained  in  the  mine, 
I  first  inserted  into  it  a  lighted  pipe 
that  had  a  bright  red  glow;  but  this 
failed  to  ignite  the  mixture.  Repeating 
the  experiment  with  a  lighted  cigarette, 
however,  an  explosion  followed  that 
blew  out  one  end  of  the  tank. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments,  I 
should  state,  it  developed  that  all  to- 
baccos are  not  alike,  some  have  a  higher 
burning  temperature  than  others.  At 
times,  little  white  sparks  would  develop. 
One  writer  on  this  subject,  Coal  Age, 
Jan.  13,  p.  70,  has  stated  that  much  of 
the  tobacco  now  on  the  market  contains 
saltpeter.  This  may  explain  the  little 
white  sparks  I  observed  in  the  burning 
of  the  cigarette  that  caused  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gas  in  the  tank  and  also 
ignited  the  acetylene  gas  when  this 
tobacco  was  smoked  in  a  pipe. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  fur- 
ther the  danger  of  smoking  in  a  gaseous 
mine  and  Rule  32  of  Art.  25  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Mine  Law  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. Any  violation  of  that  rule 
should  be  punished  as  the  law  provides. 

As  suggested  by  the  editor  comment- 
ing on  this  practice,  in  the  issue  of  Dec. 
23,  p.  1289,  I  hope  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  undertake  to  make  exhaus- 
tive experiments  covering  this  matter 


MY  INTEREST  has  been  growing 
ever  since  this  discussion  was 
started.  At  first,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  actual  fact  of  whether 
or  not  a  lighted  pipe  or  cigarette  could 
ignite  gas  had  better  not  be  enlarged 
upon. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  thought  that 
the  incident  cited  by  a  Scranton  super- 
intendent. Coal  Age,  Jan.  13,  p.  70,  had 
better  not  have  been  printed.  How- 
ever, lately  I  changed  by  mind  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we 
have  the  foe  to  fight  the  better  way  is 
to  get  out  in  the  open  and  tell  him  the 
truth.  In  other  words,  educate  the 
miner  who,  whether  in  ignorance  or 
otherwise,  persists  in  the  dangerous 
practice  of  smoking  in  a  mine  where 
safety  lamps  are  in  use. 

Safer  to  Instruct  the  Miner 
Regarding  Conditions 

Many  mine  officials  think  that  the 
less  a  miner  knows  about  conditions,  the 
better  it  is  for  all  concerned.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  that  our  mines 
will  be  safer  and  the  work  more  effi- 
ciently performed  if  we  educate  the 
miner  to  know  all  about  the  conditions 
that  surround  him  in  the  mine,  rather 
than  keep  him  in  ignorance  and  leave 
him  to  form  his  own  conclusions,  which 
are  generally  far  from  the  truth  and 
harmful. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  served 
as  mine  foreman  and,  in  Illinois,  as 
mine  examiner  (fireboss).  The  ex- 
perience has  made  it  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  any  practical  mining 
man  can  regard  the  question  of  smok- 
ing in  a  gassy  mine,  in  any  other  light 
than  dangerous.  Certainly  none  but  a 
fool  would  care  to  run  the  risk  of  set- 
ting off  gas  in  a  mine  when  he  is  fully 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  and 
their  results. 

Hillside,  Ky.  Ostel  Bullock. 


Training  Men  for  Safety 

Preaching  safety  is  one  thing,  but  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  safety  rules 
and  regulations  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  first  is  recognized  by  all, 
but  the  honest  practice  of  the  second 
is  greatly  limited. 

MY  ATTENTION  was  particularly 
arrested  by  a  heading  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Richard  Bowen,  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  9,  p.  1192,  which  reads: 
"Train  men  to  work  safely." 

This  idea  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bowen 
expresses  my  views  precisely.  The 
greatest  problem  in  the  coal-mining 
industry  today  is,  to  train  men  to  act 
safely.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
seems  hard  to  impress  on  the  minds, 
even  of  operators  and  mine  officials, 
the  need  of  applying  the  most  simple 


rules  of  safety  to  their  own  actions  in 
the  mine. 

Mechanical  devices,  as  Mr.  Bowen  has 
pointed  out,  will  accomplish  little  if  the 
men  who  operate  them  fail  to  practice 
safety  themselves.  Unless  men  can  be 
taught  the  meaning  of  safety  and  the 
importance  of  its  daily  and  hourly  prac- 
tice, safety  devices  will  be  useless. 

In  support  of  my  reference  to  the  fact 
that  mine  officials  often  fail  to  observe 
the  safety  rules  and  regulations  that 
they  make  and  exact  of  their  men,  allow 
me  to  refer  to  a  local  explosion  that 
occurred  in  a  mine  operated  by  one  of 
our  large  coal  companies,  and  which 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  four  lives 
through  the  reckless  disregard  of  ordi- 
nary safety  rules  by  two  of  the  officials " 
of  the  company. 

Failure  of  Two  Mine  Officials 
to  Practice  Safety 

The  mine  inspector  employed  by  the 
company,  together  with  the  mine  fore- 
man and  two  trackmen,  entered  the 
mine  about  8  o'clock  one  morning  and 
proceeded  toward  a  place  that  had  been 
abandoned  for  some  time.  On  the  way, 
they  met  the  fireboss,  who  cautioned  the 
inspector  against  entering  the  aban- 
doned place  without  a  safety  lamp. 

Disregarding  the  fireboss's  advice, 
however,  and  in  violation  of  the  rules, 
the  four  men  proceeded  on  their  way, 
the  inspector  sajring  by  way  of  excuse 
that  they  could  not  see  with  safety 
lamps.  It  was  not  more  than  three 
hours  after  the  meeting  with  the  fire- 
boss that  a  local  explosion  of  gas  oc- 
curred in  the  place  where  the  four  men 
had  entered  and  where  their  bodies 
were  found  a  little  later  by  rescuers. 

Reflecting  on  this  incident,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  both  the  mine  inspector 
and  the  foreman  knew  better  than  to 
go  into  the  place  with  a  naked  light, 
especially  after  the  warning  given  them 
by  the  fireboss.  The  two  trackmen 
undoubtedly  knew  better  also,  but  prob- 
ably thought  that  the  inspector  and  the 
foreman  were  as  big  as  the  fireboss 
and  ought  to  understand  what  they 
were  doing. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  here, 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  this 
inspector  had  failed  to  answer  cor- 
rectly some  of  the  questions  in  the 
examination  he  took,  but  was  enabled 
to  secure  his  appointment  to  that  posi- 
tion by  reason  of  a  "pull."  The  fact 
of  the  explosion  i*eflects  on  the  com- 
petency of  the  inspector,  and  the  sequel 
would  seem  to  support  such  an  opinion. 
For  this  delinquency,  however,  the  in- 
spector paid  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Preaching  and  Practice 

Truly,  it  is  one  thing  to  preach  safety, 
but  how  much  more  important  is  it  to 
act  safely.  The  incident,  also,  teaches 
a  lesson  for  all  examiners  whose  duty 
it  is  to  pass  on  the  competency  and 
fitness  of  men  to  fill  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lives  of  others. 

Men  who  have  worked  hard  to  gain 
a  practical  knowledge  ind  experience 
of  mining  must  often  give  place  to  one 
who,  like  this  inspector,  has  a   "pull." 
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Not  infrequently,  we  observe  a  mine 
foreman  holding  a  first-class  certificate 
when  his  practcial  experience  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  perhaps  far  less  than 
the  men  in  his  charge. 

Not  long  since,  a  mine  superintend- 
ent who  had  eleven  years  of  practical 
experience  in  mines  was  refused  his 
papers,  because  he  had  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  on  the  safety-lamp  test. 
Being  one  of  my  own  personal  acquaint- 
ances, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
those  years  of  experience  had  taught 
him  more  in  regard  to  the  safety  lamp 
and    its    use   than   the    men    whom    he 


failed  to  satisfy  on  some  technical  point 
regarding  the  lamp,  which  probably 
had  little  bearing  on  its  practical  use. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  mine  safety  is  up  to  the  older 
mine  officials  who  so  repeatedly  perform 
their  duties  with  a  seeming  contempt 
for  having  to  conform  to  the  restric- 
tions they  place  on  their  men  to  insure 
their  safety.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
impress  this  need  of  safe  action  in  the 
mine,  upon  the  men  and  that  is  through 
the  example  of  every  mine  official. 
Wilbur  L.  Bender, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.        Carnegie  "Tech." 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Ohio  Coal  Seams  and  Strata 

Giving  a  Portion  of  the  General  Geological  Section 
of  the  Coal  Formations  in  the  Ohio  Coal  Fields,  From 
the  Upper  Kittanning  Seam  Down  to  the  Pottsville 
Conglomerate,    Which    Underlies   These   Formations 


WE  are  anxious  to  obtain  some 
reliable  information  regarding 
the  coal  measures  that  underlie  the 
Middle  Kittanning  which  is  more  famili- 
liarly  known  as  No.  6  seam  in  this 
locality.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  been  operating  in  the  No.  6  seam, 
which  is  now  nearing  exhaustion  on 
our  properties. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  other 
workable  seams  of  coal  that  underlie 
the  No.  6  seam,  but  information  on  this 
point  is  very  vague  and  unreliable.  If 
it  is  true,  as  said  by  those  who  claim 
to  know,  that  there  is  another  seam  of 
coal  that  will  average  6  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, at  no  great  depth  below  the  seam 
in  which  we  have  been  working,  knowl- 
edge of  that  fact  would  mean  much  to 
us  in  the  present  emergency. 

My  information  is  that  this  lower 
seam  has  never  been  worked  in  this 
locality,  although  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  reason  may  be  that  the  outcropping 
of  the  seam  in  the  river  has  caused  the 
fear  that  some  trouble  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  mining  the  coal,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  much  water.  Definite 
information  in  relation  to  the  coal 
measures  that  underlie  No.  6  seam  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Operator. 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 


This  section  is,  of  course,  of  only 
general  application.  The  thickness  of 
each  strata  is  given  as  varying  from 
a  minimum  to  the  maximum  thickness 
found  in  different  localities  in  the  state. 


In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  we  reproduce, 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  that  por- 
tion of  the  geological  section  of  the  coal 
measures  extending  from  the  Kittan- 
ning group  of  coal  seams  to  the  Potts- 
ville conglomerate. 

This  columnar  section  and  its  de- 
scription giving  the  thickness  of  the 
several  strata  is  taken  from  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ohio  and  is  the  work  of  the  state 
geologists,  R.  M.  Haseltine  and  W.  G. 
Burroughs. 
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SECTION  OF  OHIO  COAL  STRATA 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the 
strata  show  a  variation  from  zero  to 
the  maximum  thickness,  which  indi- 
cates that  they  thin  out  and  disappear 
in   some   localities. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  their 
being   workable   seams    of   coal    under- 


lying the  Middle  Kittanning  or  No.  6 
seam,  a  study  of  the  chart  suggests  the 
probability  that  a  good  thickness  of  coal 
can  be  found  at  a  lower  depth. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  the 
Lower  Kittanning  or  No.  .5  seam  can 
be  traced  from  Mahoning  County, 
southwest  across  Ohio,  to  Lawrence 
County.  Coshofton  from  which  this 
correspondent  writes  lies  but  a  little 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  counties  just  named  and 
about  midway  between  them. 

This  knowledge,  of  course,  does  not 
establish  the  fact  that  No.  .5  seam  has 
a  workable  thickness  in  Coshocton 
County.  Proof  of  the  existence  and 
thickness  of  that  seam  at  this  point 
can  only  be  obtained  by  prospecting  the 
property  by  careful  drilling,  which  is 
the  only  safe  rule  of  guidance  in  any 
case  and  should  always  be  done. 

The  geological  report,  however,  goes 
on  to  state  regarding  the  No.  .5  coal 
seam,  that  the  bed  lies  nearly  flat  and 
is  notably  persistent,  being  found  in 
nearly  every  county  within  the  coal 
fields  of  the  state.  The  thickness  of 
this  coal,  however,  is  generally  said  to 
be  less  than  three  feet,  though  in  places 
a  thickness  of  four  and  five  feet  has 
been  found. 

A  promising  feature  in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  is  expressed  in  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  report  that  the  No. 
5  bed  reaches  a  good  development  in 
Columbiana  and  in  Tuscarawas  County 
where  it  reaches  its  greatest  thickness. 
The  latter  county  adjoins  Coshocton 
County  on  the  north  and  east. 

In  commenting  on  the  development 
of  No.  5  seam  the  report  says  that  this 
has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  reason 
of  the  more  valuable  Clarion  and 
Quakertown  or  No.  2  seam.  This 
statement,  however,  is  probably  of 
little  practical  importance,  except  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of 
the  Ohio  coal  field,  where  the  two 
seams,  now  nearly  exhausted,  reached 
their  maximum  thickness. 

The  report  gives  the  following  gen- 
eral proximate  analysis  of  the  No.  5 
coal:  Moisture,  5  per  cent;  volatile 
matter,  38  per  ceiii;  fixed  carbon,  48.4 
per  cent;  ash,  8.6  per  cent.  The  ulti- 
mate analysis  shows  an  average  of 
3.3  per  cent  of  sulphur  in  the  coal.  The 
heating  value  of  the  copI  is  estimated 
at  12,800  B.t.u. 


Working-  An  Overlying  Seam 

The  question  of  good  roof  support  in 
the  upper  seam  depends  on  the  pil- 
lars in  that  seam  being  located  ver- 
tically over  those  in  the  seam  beloic, 
unless  the  interviewing  rock  is  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  strong  to  distribute 
the  pressure. 

jyr  OUR  Beard's  Fork  plant  we  are 
•tx  working  two  splits.  No.  2  Kanawha 
seam,  separated  by  40  ft.  of  hard 
slate  and  shale,  with  some  so-called 
"bastard  sandstorm."  though  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hard  sandy  shale. 

There  has  been  some  little  discussion 
as  to  how  the  entries  in  the  top  split 
should  be  located  in  reference  to  those 
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in  the  split  40  ft.  below.  While  the 
superintendent  claims  that  the  entries 
and  rooms  above  should  be  vertically 
over  the  pillars  in  the  lower  workings, 
it  is  my  belief  that  this  is  wrong. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  the  pillars  in  both  seams  should 
be  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  in  order 
to  have  a  solid  pillar  or  line  of  support 
from  the  floor  of  the  lower  split  to  the 
roof  of  the  upper  one. 

The  coal  is  weak;  the  thickness  in  the 
lower  seam  averaging  about  H  ft.  and 
that  in  the  upper  seam  a  little  less,  say 
4  ft.  Each  seam  is  overlaid  with  a 
weak  roof  shale. 

We  would  much  appreciate  learning 
the  opinions  of  Coal  Age  and  its  read- 
ers in  respect  to  this  question.  If  the 
upper  workings  are  laid  out  so  that 
the  center  lines  coincide  with  those  be- 
low the  lines  of  support  are  continuous ; 


otherwise     they     are     staggered     and 
broken.  J.  C.  R.  Taylor, 

General  Manager, 
Page,  W.  Va.    Loup  Creek  Colliery  Co. 


In  the  working  of  two  seams  that  are 
separated  by  a  few  feet  of  rock  strata, 
as  in  this  case,  there  is  only  one  safe 
rule  to  adopt.  There  must  be  provided 
continuous  lines  of  support  extending 
unbroken  through  both  seams. 

This  means  that  the  center  lines  of 
all  pillars  and  openings  must  lie  in  the 
same  vertical  planes.  In  this  respect 
the  arrangement  of  pillars  in  a  mine 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  main  walls 
and  pillars  in  a  house. 

The  weight  of  the  overburden,  in 
mining,  acts  vertically  downward  and 
must  be  transmitted  without  break  to 
a  solid  foundation,  which  is  only  found 
in  the  floor  of  the  lower  seam. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen, 
Sixteenth  Anthracite  District 

{Selected  Questions) 

Question — What  will  he  the  length 
of  a  tunnel  between  two  veins  dipping 
38  deg.  if  the  dividing  rock  is  100  ft. 
thick,  square  with  the  dip? 

Answer — The  thickness  of  the  divid- 
ing rock  (100  ft.)  is  represented  by  a 
normal  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
strata,  while  a  horizontal  line  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  tunnel,  which 
is  practically  level.  These  two  lines 
form  with  the  line  of  the  strata  a  right 
triangle  in  which  the  perpendicular  is 
100  ft.  and  the  hypotenuse  the  required 
length  of  the  tunnel.  The  angle  of 
dip  (38  deg.)  being  the  angle  between 
the  strata  and  the  hypotenuse  or  line 
of  the  tunnel,  the  length  of  the  i^.tter 
is  100  -~  sin  38°  =  100  -r-  0.61566 
=  162.43  ft. 

Question — How  much  stress  would 
there  be  in  a  hoisting  rope,  on  a  slope 
having  a  2A-deg.  dip,  if  the  car  and  load 
together  weigh  8,000  lb.? 

Answer — The  stress  in  the  hoisting 
rope  on  a  steep  slope  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  grade  and  track  resistances. 
The  grade  resistance  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  the  loaded  car  by 
the  sine  of  the  grade  or  slope  angle. 
The  sine  of  24  deg.  is  0.40674,  and 
8,000  X  0.40674  =  3,254  lb.,  which  is 
the  resistance  due  to  the  grade  of  the 
slope. 

The  track  resistance  may  vary  from 
10  to  30  or  40  lb.  per  ton  of  normal 
pressure  on  the  plane,  according  to  the 
style  of  bearings  on  the  cars  and  con- 
dition of  the  track.  The  normal  pres- 
sure due  to  a  load  of  4  tons  is  4  X  cos 
24°  =  4  X  0.91355  =  3.65+  tons. 
Assuming  20  lb.  per  ton,  the  track  re- 
sistance is  20   X   3.65  =  73  lb.  and  the 


tension  on  the  rope  is,  therefore, 
3,254  +  73  =  3,327  lb. 

Question — Hoiv  would  you  build  a 
mine  track  to  insure  the  best  transpor- 
tation? Name  all  the  points  entering 
into  the  question. 

Answer — As  far  as  practicable  the 
grade  of  a  main  haulage  road  should 
be  altered  to  make  it  more  nearly  uni- 
form. A  profile  should  be  carefully 
made  to  ascertain  where  it  is  possible 
to  make  improvements  that  will  pay  by 
increasing  the  safety  and  reducing  the 
expense  of  haulage.  Having  done  this 
and  having  cut  down  the  hills  and  filled 
the  swags  wherever  this  seemed  advis- 
able, the  roadbed  should  be  prepared 
with  broken  rock  or  cinders.  Good 
track  ties  of  suitable  size  are  laid  on 
this  bed  and  spaced  at  equal  distances 
apart  depending  on  the  kind  of  haul- 
age to  be  employed  and  the  weight  of 
rails  and  loaded  cars  used. 

The  track  should  be  well  lined  and 
the  rails  firmly  spiked  to  the  ties  and 
joined  with  splice  bars  securely  bolted. 
A  good  drainage  ditch  must  be  made  at 
the  side  of  the  I'oad  to  prevent  any  ac- 
cumulation of  water  on  the  track.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  sharp  cui'ves 
and  maintain  a  uniform  track  gage.  If 
conditions  are  such  .is  to  permit  the 
laying  off  of  a  main  haulage  road  on 
such  a  grade  that  the  tractive  effort 
will  be  the  same  when  hauling  either 
loads  or  empties,  this  should  be  care- 
fully investigated.  There  should  be  not 
less  than  two  feet  of  clearance  on  at 
least  one  side  of  the  road,  which  is 
particularly  important  in  mechanical 
haulage. 

Question — Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions what  size  props  would  you  use  in 
veins  of  the  follojcivg  thickness:  6  ft, 
8  ft.  and  12  ft.,  respectively?  State 
how  you  wotdd  secure  the  props  at  top 


and  bottom  and  how  you  would  stand 
them  relative  to  the  pitch  of  the  vein. 

Answer — A  good  rule  in  mine  tim- 
bering is  to  make  the  diameter  of  the 
small  end  of  the  post,  in  inches,  equal 
to  its  length  in  feet,  which  would  make 
the  required  diameter  of  these  timbers, 
at  the  small  end,  6  in.,  8  in.  and  12  in., 
respectively. 

In  a  seam  practically  level  if  the 
bottom  is  soft  the  post  should  be  stood 
on  a  footboard.  Where  both  top  and 
bottom  are  hard  a  good  plan  is  to  stand 
the  post  on  a  little  mound  of  dirt,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  burring  of  the  top 
of  the  post  when  it  takes  the  weight. 
A  good  cap-piece  should  be  inserted 
over  the  post  to  distribute  the  pressure 
on  the  roof  slate  and  bind  the  top  of 
the  post  together.  This  cap-piece  should 
be  of  soft  wood.  Where  the  seam  is 
more  or  less  inclined  a  foothold  should 
be  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  seam  to  keep 
the  post  from  slipping  down  the  pitch. 
The  upper  end  of  the  post  should  be 
inclined  at  a  slight  angle  up  the  pitch 
from  the  normal.  In  mining  language, 
the  post  should  be  "underset"  an 
amount  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  one-and-one-half  inches  for  each 
foot  of  length  of  the  post,  depending  on 
the  angle  of  pitch.  For  example,  a  6- 
ft.  post  on  a  30-deg.  pitch  should  be 
underset  5  or  6  in.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
tendency  of  the  roof  to  slide  down  the 
pitch,  which  would  cause  a  post  set 
normal  in  the  seam  to  fall  out  at  the 
first  slip  of  the  roof. 

Question — What  is  a  bloxvnout  shot 
and  what  are  so77ie  of  its  caitses?  Why 
should  such  shots  be  avoided? 

Answer — A  blownout  shot  is  one 
that  has  blown  its  tamping,  instead  of 
breaking  down  the  coal.  This  may  be 
due  to  any  one  of  several  causes,  which 
are  the  following:  The  line  of  least  re- 
sistance lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
hole;  an  overcharging  of  the  hole  so 
as  to  permit  of  insuflicient  tamping; 
or  the  charge  may  be  right  but  the  hole 
not  tamped  to  its  mouth.  A  so-called 
"windy  shot"  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
blownou(  shot.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  however,  by  the  shat- 
tering of  the  coal  or  crevicing  the 
seam,  without  suitably  breaking  down 
or  dislodging  the  coal  from  its  place 
in  the  seam.  In  that  case,  the  force  of 
the  powder  is  largely  expended  on  the 
mine  air.  Such  a  shot  is  produced  by 
an  overcharge  of  powder  or  may  result 
when  the  charge  is  not  properly  located 
in  the  coal  or  a  soft  stratum  in  the 
seam  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
shot  to  "seam  out."  .A.  windy  shot  is 
also  at  times  the  result  of  using  com- 
bustible tamping  such  as  coal  dust. 

Blownout  or  windy  shots  should  be 
avoided  because  of  their  liability  to 
produce  a  local  gas  or  dust  explosion 
that  may  or  may  not  be  extended 
throughout  the  mine  with  serious  or 
fatal  consequence.  They  should  also  be 
avoided  because  proper  results  are  not 
obtained  in  the  use  of  the  powder  and 
the  coal  produced  is  not  only  less  in 
quantity  but  of  poorer  quality  and 
much  fine  coal  and  dust  is  produced. 
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Mining  Engineers  Hold  Annual  New  York  Session — IF 

Harrington  Condemns  Using  Air  from  One  Set  cf  Workings  to  Ventilate  Another 
— ^Lanza  Declares  Respirators  Useless  and  Dangerous  -Arguments  Advanced  in 
Favor  of  Employment  Departments — Technical  Session  Followed  by  Sightseeing 


D  HARRINGTON  in  "Dust  Ventilation  Studies  in  Metal 
Mines"  gave  some  interesting  observations  about  coal 
*  mines.  He  said  "The  general  metal-mine  practice  and 
frequent  coal-mine  practice  is  to  ventilate  one  mine  through 
another.  While  this  is  cheap  and  convenient,  it  is  inefficient 
and  dangerous,  as  the  mine  receiving  air  from  another 
usually  has  hot,  humid,  vitiated  air,  frequently  impregnated 
with  gases,  dangerous  dust  and  fumes  from  explosives. 
Owing  to  a  reversal  of  air  currents  fumes  from  the  fire  in 
an  adjoining  mine  have  caused  many  deaths  in  metal  mines, 
as  well  as  in  coal  mines,  and  these  have  occurred  even  when 
under  ordinary  ventilation  conditions  the  mine  with  the  fire 
had  been  on  the  return  air. 

"All  doors  under  ground  should  be  held  shut  by  a  latch, 
a  system  of  weights  and  pulleys,  etc.  At  the  time  of  a 
fire  a  door  held  shut  only  by  the  air  pressure  is  dangerous, 
as  air  currents  are  likely  to  be  reversed,  either  naturally  or 
mechanically." 

Dr.  Lanza  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  wear  respirators 
as  a  preventive  against  silicosis.  Only  grains  of  10  microms 
and  less  get  in  the  lungs,  and  no  respirator  will  exclude 
these.     If    it    would,    it    would    prevent    breathing    almost 
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entirely.  The  men  not  only  ivould  not  wear  them  but  couli 
not.  Larger  particles  than  10  microms  are  arrested  by 
natural  methods  before  the  lungs  are  reached.  Respirators 
are  positively  dangerous  if  they  give  men  confidence  to  work 
in  the  presence  of  siliceous  dust,  as  they  afford  them 
absolutely  no  protection. 

Parke  Channing  read  a  paper  by  J.  X.  Hauser,  general 
manager  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  on  the  employment 
bureau,  which  in  that  company  is  known  as  the  service 
department.  This  force  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation for  the  men.  If  a  man  is  discharged  and  denies  the 
charges  made  against  him  the  service  department  investi- 
gates the  matter. 

The  argument  that  followed  seemed  to  favor  the  hiring 
and  discharging  of  men  by  the  foreman  without  any  power 
of  revision  on  the  part  of  the  employment  bureau.  That 
department,  however,  it  was  thought,  should  present  men 
to  the  foreman  for  his  approval  but  should  not  induce  or 
compel  him  to  accept  them,  for  he  had  to  make  good  with 
the  men  under  his  care.  His  right  of  discharge  also  was 
unquestioned,  but  often  the  ser\'ice  department  was  able  to 
act  as  an  intermediary  whereby  some  slight  misunderstand- 
ing between  two  men  of  different  temperaments  might  be 
rectified.  Besides  there  was  always  an  opportunity  to  place 
such  men  where  the  temperaments  of  the  boss  and  the 
employee  would  not  clash.  Usually  such  shifts  resulted  in 
satisfaction  being  obtained  by  both  the  company  and  the 
man  thus  shifted. 

Best  Foremen  Have  Mine  and  College  Training 

Parke  Channing  declared  that  in  his  belief  as  good  fore- 
men could  be  obtained  from  men  of  college  education  as 
from  men  who  had  learned  their  trade  in  the  field.  Both 
were  often  good  and  often  bad.  The  best  man  usually  was 
a  college  man  who  had  served  some  time  in  the  ranks. 

H.  G.  Davis  declared  that  he  always  had  been  opposed  to 
the  removal  or  lessening  of  the  right  of  the  foreman  to  hire 
or  discharge  men  and  asked  the  chairman  to  call  on  W.  G. 
Whildin,  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  Mr.  Whildin  said  thai  for  five  years  the  L.  C.  &  N.  Co. 
had  maintained  an  employment  bureau.  This  department 
had  been  initiated  because  63  to  64  per  cent  of  the  men  left 
the  employ  of  the  company  every  year  and  had  to  be 
replaced.  In  addition  96  per  cent  changed  their  working 
places. 

Now  only  28  per  cent  of  labor  turnover  per  year  is  experi- 
enced. This  is  a  reduction  of  8  or  10  per  cent  from  the 
figures  in  1919.  The  head  of  the  depaitment  was  a  former 
general  superintendent.  He  was  well  liked  by  the  men  and 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  underground  conditions  and 
personnel.  He  spent  from  8  a.m.  till  noon  in  the  office  and 
in  the  afternoon  got  in  his  automobile  ar«d  \nsited  the 
mines,  inquiring  as  to  the  wants  of  the  foremen.  He  covers 
the  mines  once  a  week.  Many  calls  for  men,  however,  were 
not  received  on  trips  to  the  mines  but  over  the  telephone. 

The  head  of  the  employment  bureau  did  not  have  anj-thing 
to  do  with  housing  but  attended  solely  to  emplojrment. 
Under  the  new  arrangements  the  company  is  obtaining  the 
kind  of  men  it  needs.  It  would  not  make  a  change  in  the 
method  of  hiring  under  any  consideration.  A  few  weeks 
ago  three  Spaniards  were  hired,  and  they  induced  seventy- 
six  others  to  seek  positions  with  the  company.  When  they 
were  put  to  work  the  mine  workers  went  out  on  strike.  The 
shutdown  lasted  about  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  men  returned  to  work  without  having  the  object  for 
which  they  struck  conceded  to  them.  Apparently  the  mine 
workers  felt  that  too  much  power  had  been  lodged  in  one 
man's  hands. 

R.  D.  Hall  said  that  in  the  bituminous  mines,  unlike  the 
anthracite,  it  was  customary  to  engage  foremen  from  dis- 
tricts other  than  those  in  which  they  were  at  work.    These 
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foremen  usually  did  not  know  the  men  in  the  district  and 
were  likely  to  get  the  wrong  kind  of  employees.  An  employ- 
ment manager  who  was  from  the  district  could  make  a 
better  selection.  It  was  easier  to  get  one  man  having  that 
peculiar  knowledge  than  to  provide  that  every  foreman 
would  have  that  special  equipment  for  his  job. 

John  G.  Smith,  manager,  Elkhorn  division  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.,  said  that,  located  as  that  company  was 
far  from  other  fields,  it  was  necessary  to  import  men. 
Consequently  at  his  mines  an  employment  bureau  had  been 
created.  This  department  had  been  able  to  locate  men  just 
where  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  relation  to  friends, 
church  and  schools. 

Parke  Channing  briefly  described  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  enabling  college  and  univer- 
sity students  to  get  in  touch  with  workmen  during  their 
college  years.  By  teaching  foreigners  English,  civics  and 
history  and  other  studies  it  was  possible  for  the  student  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  "human  engineer- 
ing," as  that  form  of  knowledge  had  been  well  termed. 

H.  H.  Stock  said  that  he  had  not  found  it  possible  to 
introduce  social  courses  into  the  curriculum  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  because  of  the  many  subjects  which  demanded 
attention.  Even  mathematics  had  to  be  somewhat  slighted. 
However,  he  tried  to  inject  a  little  regarding  human  engi- 
neering into  every  course  of  training,  remarking  to  his 
pupils  that  much  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
operation  arose  from  labor  and  that  nevertheless  they  were 
being  taught  mainly  about  material  and  its  handling.  They 
must  never  ovei'look  the  fact  that  mining  is  more  than  50 
per  cent  a  labor  problem. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  institute  members  and 
guests  attended  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  which 


W.  L.  Saunders  acted  as  toastmaster,  introducing  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  the  retiring,  and  Edwin  Ludlow,  the  incoming, 
president.  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  about  the  institute's  deficit 
and  its  speedy  correction  by  an  appeal  for  contributions.  He 
mentioned  the  value  of  the  institute  as  a  means  of  informing 
the  public  as  to  the  position  of  the  coal  industry.  Still  no 
one  can  see  that  any  solution  has  been  found  for  what  Mr. 
Hoover  regards  as  its  peculiar  evils;  if  found,  it  has  not 
been  applied,  or  again,  if  applied,  has  been  found  wanting. 

He  refeiTed  also  to  the  great  work  done  by  the  institute 
in  establishing  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  institute 
has  now  over  10,000  members.  Edwin  Ludlow's  inaugura- 
tion address  related  largely  to  the  open  shop,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  for  national  prosperity 
and  development.  There  were  no  other  speakers.  The 
banquet  was  followed  by  a  dance. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  sightseeing.  Visits  were  paid 
to  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation 
(private  view),  the  Hispanic  Society's  Museum,  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  now  housing  Mrs. 
Sheridan's  somewhat  incongruous  exhibit  of  busts  of 
Bolsheviki  and  British  statesmen;  and  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York.  These  visits  were  made 
quite  interesting  by  reason  of  the  courteous  attention  given 
to  the  visitors  by  the  presidents  of  the  respective  societies, 
who  saw  that  the  time  was  well  utilized  and  that  the  leading 
points  of  interest  were  duly  explained. 

Lunch  was  served  at  the  Mayflower  and  the  visitors  then 
journeyed  to  the  buildings  of  the  New  York  University, 
including  the  celebrated  Hall  of  Fame.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon Mrs.  Hoover  tendered  a  tea  to  the  visiting  ladies  at 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club. 


G.  E.  Smith  Advocates  Long-Term  Credits  for  Export 
Trade  as  Solution  of  Unemployment  Problem 


THE  solution  of  American  labor's  gi-eatest  problem, 
unemployment,  is  the  exporting  of  American  time 
sheets  to  bring  back  American  payrolls.  The  products 
of  American  workmanship  under  our  present  credit  system 
can  go  only  part  of  the  way  in  reaching  the  foreign  buyer. 
To  reach  the  foreign  buyer,  to  keep  American  goods  flowing, 
American  industries  running,  and  to  bring  back  work  for 
the  four  million  pairs  of  American  idle  hands,  there  must 
be  provided  at  once  adequate  machinery  for  granting  long- 
term  credits  in  our  export  trade.  Until  these  long-term 
credits  are  available  American  cargoes  will  be  halted  in 
mid-ocean,  caravans  loaded  w:  .?•  American  goods  will  be 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  journeys,  and  a  great  barrier 
will  remain  in  place  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  checking  the 
flow  of  American  time  sheets  for  the  solution  of  filling 
American  payrolls. 

These  are  the  views  expressed  at  the  meeting  Feb.  18  of 
the  N.  Y.  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors  by  George 
Ed.  Smith,  president  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  a  member 
of  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Ti'ade 
Financing  Corporation,  the  largest  of  the  corporations 
formed  under  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
known  as  the  Edge  law,  which  permits  the  formation  of 
banking  institutions  for  financing  the  exports  of  American 
goods  over  such  periods  of  time  as  will  enable  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  do  business  with  this  country. 

"For  more  than  two  years,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "the  business 
men  of  the  country  watched  and  waited  while  the  time 
approached  for  providing  some  means  for  preventing  the 
complete  disruption  of  our  export  trade.  Since  the  armistice 
a  $4,000,000,000  trade  balance  has  piled  up,  and  now  a 
further  balance  finds  difficulty  in  being  financed.  The 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  all 
agreed  long  ago  that  something  should  be  done  to  solve  this 
great  problem.  The  opportunity  came  when  Congress 
passed  the  Edge  Act  and  when  a  committee  of  the  American 


Bankers  Association  formed  the  plans  for  the  Foreign  Trade 
Financing  Corporation,  which  by  its  very  size  and  its 
nationally  representative  character  is  expected  to  make 
real  headway  in  remedying  the  chief  obstacle  now  in  the 
path  of  American  exporters. 

"Foreign  buyers  need  American  goods  more,  than  ever; 
American  manufacturers,  business  men  and  farmers  need 
more  than  ever  to  supply  what  the  foreigner  wants.  They 
have  the  demand.  We  have  the  goods.  By  supplying  that 
demand  we  could  get  rid  of  that  great  surplus,  could  keep 
busy  six  days  a  week  instead  of  four,  and  could  pave  the 
way  toward  a  new  position  for  the  United  States  in  the 
international  commerce  of  the  world. 

Limit  Reached  on  Granting  of  Short-Term  Credits 

"Why  oan't  this  be  done  now? 

"Because  the  commercial  banks  of  the  United  States 
cannot  go  on  extending  long-term  loans,  and  further  because 
the  American  dollar  is  at  such  a  high  pi-emium  in  foreign 
countries  that  foreign  buyers  cannot  afford  to  do  business 
with  us  on  the  short-term  basis  customary  in  this  country. 
In  granting  short-term  credits  the  limit  has  about  been 
reached.  It  is  only  by  giving  the  foreign  buyer  more  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  his  goods  that  we  can  compete  success- 
fully with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  sell  our  surplus 
products  abroad. 

"Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  four  billion  dollar  trade 
balance,  and  why  is  it  threatening  to  put  us  out  of  business 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

"Foreign  buyers  since  the  armistice  piled  up  this  four 
billion  dollar  trade  balance  as  a  result  of  purchases  which 
would  ordinarily  have  been  stretched  out  over  a  period  of 
years.  Normally  they  would  have  purchased  what  they 
needed,  and  the  balance  of  trade  kept  practically  level, 
although  it  was  turning  in  our  favor;  but  instead  of  taking 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  so  that  demand  would  balance 
demand,  or  so  that  we  would  absorb  direct  securities  from 
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the  other  side,  as  England  and  France  did  in  the  past,  this 
balance  piled  up  through  immense  one-sided  purchasing  on 
the  part  of  foreign  buyers  in  a  short  time. 

"Such  a  thing  would  not  have  happened  if  this  balance 
of  trade  had  gradually  grown  in  our  favor  instead  of  being 
dumped  upon  us.  We  would  have  had  a  gradual  balance  of 
trade  to  even  up,  and  as  it  was  gradual,  we  would  have 
absorbed  securities  as  the  natural  way  to  balance  up  that 
trade.  It  was  not  possible  to  educate  the  people  of  this 
country  as  to  the  advantage  of  absorbing  foreign  securities 
direct,  for  they  had  been  a  debtor  people  so  long  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  as  a  creditor. 

Absorption  of  Securities  to  Rectify  Exchange 

"Therefore,  there  had  to  be  a  medium  through  which  to 
absorb  these  securities,  first  investigating  their  worth,  and 
then  pooling  them  and  issuing  debentures  based  on  them  to 
the  people.  It  has  been  felt  that  the  big  jump  in  the 
balance  of  trade,  with  its  consequent  disruption  of  exchange, 
would  undoubtedly  not  have  come  if  securities  had  been 
absorbed  to  correct  it.  Therefore  let  us  consider  a  prop- 
osition which  will  absorb  these  securities  in  sufficient 
volume  to  have  some  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  immense  size  of  the  corporation. 

"Let  us  see  whether  we  want  securities  or  not.  In  the 
first  place,  if  we  do  not  get  securities  in  payment  for  goods 
we  have  sent  abroad,  we  are  going  to  get  other  goods.  Do 
we  want  a  tremendous  amount  of  imported  goods  dumped 
in  on  us  ?  We  want  raw  materials  that  we  do  not  produce. 
We  want  many  things,  such  as  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  etc., 
cheaper,  so  that  we  will  get  more  of  the  good  things  of  the 
world  that  we  do  not  produce  for  less  of  our  individual 
effort.  We  want  imports  of  certain  goods,  but  we  do  not 
want  four  billion  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
dumped  into  the  country  when  we  are  now  able  to  produce 
more  of  manufactured  goods  than  we  can  consume. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  absorb  good  securities  and  have 
foreign  people  pay  us  interest.  In  the  last  analysis,  we 
must  import  goods,  gold  or  securities  to  settle  our  trade 
balance.  We  do  not  want  the  goods — we  have  taken  all  the 
gold  foreign  people  can  spare — and  now  we  stand  up  against 
a  wall  because  we  cannot  absorb  securities.  For  the  present 
we  have  taken  more  than  enough  from  Europe  that  is 
movable.  We  do  not  want  any  more.  We  must  become — 
as  we  would  have  become  under  normal  conditions — a  rich 
investing  nation,  as  every  rich  exporting  nation  in  the  past 
has  always  become. 

"The  question  then  is  whether  this  country  will  back  up 
its  export  trade.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  itself  will  succeed  or 
will  not  succeed.  The  question  is,  whether  we  can  get 
behind  the  proposition  and  by  group  thinking  and  concei-ted 
action  solve  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  has  ever 
confronted  our  country.  Put  another  way,  the  question  is 
whether  we  have  to  depend  upon  a  crisis  to  show  the 
country  that  it  ought  to  have  done  what  the  brains  of  the 
country  are  now  telling  us  we  ought  to  know. 

Create  a  Dollar  Market  to  Sell  U.  S.  Goods 

"The  problem  is  one  which  it  will  take  an  immense 
institution  to  handle.  We  will  say  now  that  we  want  to 
solve  one  particular  problem,  and  I  will  put  it  before  you 
concretely. 

There  is  in  Australia  today  a  market  for  American 
automobiles.  We  are  not  shipping  them.  Why?  Because 
T^f  ^^  "ot  a  dollar  market  in  Australia  at  this  moment, 
and  for  that  reason  many  of  our  men  in  Detroit  are  not 
workmg,  and  we  are  not  producing  the  automobiles.  We 
must  create  a  dollar  market  in  Australia  in  order  to  sell 
our  goods  there  and  keep  our  men  working.  How  are  we 
^°^"f  *^o  do  it?  By  long-term  credits.  Is  it  right  that  we 
should  have  unemployed  workmen  in  the  country  when  we 
can  by  right  action  revive  our  market  abroad  ?  This  is  not 
bemg  done  out  of  charity  of  our  hearts  to  help  people  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  make  the 
^eague  of  Nations  work.  It  is  to  develop  the  market  for 
American  products  outside  the  United  States.  Why  not 
take  our  dollars— put  them  to  work— go  on  paving  our 
workmen  and  keep  up  the  prosperity  of  the  country? 


"We  manufacture  a  tremendous  amount  of  goods  in 
America  beyond  the  amount  that  is  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption. Naturally  we  cannot  sell  them  in  America.  We 
need  outs'de  markets  to  dispose  of  them.  When  we  cannot 
do  this,  there  is  unemployment  for  the  men  who  manufac- 
tured these  goods.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  when  we 
export  we  export  labor.  Labor  is  the  biggest  part  of  all 
goods  we  export.  Take  the  automobile.  The  manufacturer 
of  this  article  does  not  make  10  per  cent  profit  on  his  turn- 
over. If  he  did,  he  would  be  many  times  a  millionaire. 
No,  he  makes  nearer  5  per  cent.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  his 
cost  goes  to  buying  raw  materials.  The  remainder  goes  into 
labor.  In  the  end,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  his  cost  goes  to 
the  workman.  What,  therefore,  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
take  the  time  sheets  out  of  the  factories  of  America,  export 
them,  and  bring  back  payrolls  for  our  American  workmen. 

"When  you  finance  foreign  trade,  you  finance  only  the 
time  of  our  American  workmen  a  bit  further  to  its  ultimate 
consumer. 

"Let  us  take  the  automobile  again.  Suppose  that  you 
grant  three  months'  credit.  Where  will  that  three  months 
take  the  automobile?  Make  it  simple.  Probably  to  the 
top  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  or  half  way  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  three  months  che  automobile  has  not 
reached  the  ultimate  consumer.  You  haven't  got  it  far 
enough  toward  the  payroll  for  your  workmen's  time  sheets. 

"Some  time  ago,  we,  as  manufacturers,  sat  back  and  said 
to  the  parties  in  the  other  countries:  'Come  to  our  factory 
and  get  the  automobiles,  and  pay  us  cash.'  The  farmer 
said:  'Come  and  get  my  com  from  the  farm  or  the  local 
elevator,  and  pay  cash.'  When  our  exports  began  to  decline, 
our  producers  relented  a  bit,  and  financed  their  goods  to  the 
port  of  shipment,  letting  the  buyer  take  and  pay  for  them 
there.  Now  our  exports  have  shrunken  so  far,  and  our 
available  financial  machinery  has  become  clogged  so  much,, 
that  we  cannot  carry  the  goods  any  further  along  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  It  is  impossible  for  the  foreign  buyer 
to  take  goods  on  the  terms  made  available  by  our  commer- 
cial banks,  and  therefore  we  cannot  sell  the  goods. 

Must  Expand  Machinery  of  American  Trade 

"The  explanation  is  very  simple.  We  haven't  the  ma- 
chinery to  caiTy  our  work  to  its  ultimate  consumer.  We 
used  to  say  to  the  buyers  'you  come  and  take  our  goods  and 
use  your  own  money  to  finance  them.'  Now  that  we  can  no 
longer  do  this,  we  must  either  stop  selling  or  find  some  way 
to  carry  our  goods  further  along  to  the  people  who  use  theni 
and  consume  them. 

"This  is  not  the  bankers'  problem  alone.  It  is  the  people's 
problem.     It  requires  group  thinking,  group  action. 

"Look  at  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  They  eat.  sleep, 
work  and  live  in  expoit  trade.  There  are  forty  million 
people  thinking  of  export  trade.  Look  at  what  they  have 
done  in  export  trade.  Then  wouldn't  we  rather  have  forty 
million  people  .solidly  back  of  the  proposition  to  finance  our 
exports  than  a  hundred  million  peoplo  uninterested  and 
unconcerned?  This  same  thing  is  true  of  France  and 
Germany. 

"I  think  that  having  a  hundred  million  people,  all  wear- 
ing the  same  hats,  the  same  clothes,  the  same  *^ies,  the  same 
shoes,  all  eating  the  same  things,  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
for  any  nation.  It  gives  a  standardized  market  for  the 
products  of  the  country.  That  gives  us  a  great  advantage 
in  going  out  and  selling  these  standardized  goods  in  the 
world  s  markets.  But  this  great  body  of  one  hundred  million 
people  IS  unorganized,  and  you  know  that  an  unorganized 
majority  in  many  cases  will  not  do  what  an  organized 
minority  could. 

"The  answer  is  this:  We  must  educate  the  people  We 
must  bnng  about  group  thinking,  making  the  people  realize 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  putting  machinery  in  operation 
which  will  back  their  payroll.  We  must  make  them  under- 
stand that  It  IS  their  problem.  If  all  of  us  sit  aside  and 
wait  for  someoody  else  to  act,  the  task  will  never  be  done 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  what  we  need  in  this 
country  is  to  think  together,  work  together,  act  together 
m  a  real  spirit,  and  then  the  financing  of  our  forei'-n  trade 
will  go  over  and  be  one  of  the  greatest  propositions  of 
the  world."  «•  w* 
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National  Coal  Association  Narrates  Calder 
Raid;  Inclusion  in  Record  Opposed 

OBJECTION  by  Senator  La  FoUette  prevented  the  em- 
bodiment in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  any  compre- 
hensive narration  of  the  raid  made  on  the  offices  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  by  the  agents  of  the  Calder  in- 
vestigating committee.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Reed, 
however,  the  National  Coal  Association  prepared  an  account 
of  the  aflfair,  to  be  printed  as  an  exhibit  in  the  record  of  the 
committee's  investigation.  Some  objection  has  been  offered 
even  to  that  procedure,  and  it  still  is  questionable  whether 
this  statement  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee's 
proceedings. 

The  statement,  which  was  proffered  to  the  committee  by 
the  National  Coal  Association,  states  in  part: 

"The  wholly  illegal  manner  in  which  the  files  and  records 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  were  seized  by  the  investi- 
gators for  the  Calder  committee  has  not  heretofore  been 
told,  but  before  the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  passes  on  the  question  of  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  these  companies  it  should  be  told,  and 
we  think  in  justice  to  ourselves  it  should  appear  in  the  public 
record  of  this  committee.     .     .     . 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  information  contained  in  the 
statistical  reports  sent  in  to  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  of  a  character  similar  to  the  information  furnished  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  that  the  confidential  character  of 
such  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  is  recognized  by  the 
acts  of  Congress  which  prohibit  the  disclosure,  even  to  other 
departments  of  the  government,  of  the  names  of  the  par- 
ticular companies  making  such  reports,  except  upon  execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  himself.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  practice 
of  the  commission  thereunder  regard  and  protect  as  confi- 
dential information  secured  concerning  the  business  secrets 
of  any  company  reporting  to  such  commission.  The  request 
of  the  association's  officers  that  those  reports,  in  so  far  as 
the  individual  names  of  the  companies  making  them  and 
the  detailed  figures  of  the  companies  reporting,  should  be 
treated  as  confidential,  is,  thei-efore,  in  accord  with  the  prac- 
tice that  has  heretofore  been  recognized  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  department  of  the  govei-nment  above  mentioned. 

"Nothing  was  kept  back  or  attempted  to  be  concealed  by 
the  officers  of  the  association.  The  safe  of  the  association 
was  opened  and  its  contents  freely  disclosed;  the  corporate 
records  of  the  association  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
were  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  committee;  all 
of  the  financial  records  were  gone  over;  the  voluminous 
correspondence  files  were  examined;  the  records  of  the  sta- 
tistical bureau  were  scrutinized;  and,  in  short,  a  most 
searching  examination  of  all  the  papers,  documents  and 
records  of  the  association  was  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Senate  committee,  including  in  their  number  Franklin 
T.  Miller,  special  assistant  to  the  committee;  W.  T.  Chant- 
land,  special  counsel  for  the  committee;  D.  L.  Wing,  for- 
merly in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
Mr.  Durand,  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  one  or  two  others. 

"On  Monday  morning  following  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, upon  coming  to  the  office,  found  that  ...  a  very 
large  number  of  files  were  missing  and  could  not  be  found. 
The  extent  to  which  the  files  of  the  association  had  been 
removed  did  not  at  fir.st  occur  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
association,  but  by  the  close  of  business  hours  on  Monday 
it  became  evident  that  a  large  number  of  documents,  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  original  letters  addressed  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  carbons  of  replies  thereto,  had  been  removed 
from  the  offices  of  the  association  during  the  preceding 
night  in  the  absence  of  any  representative  whatsoever  of 
the  association  and  without  any  authority  or  permission 
having  been  granted  by  any  repi-esentative  thereof  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  conditions  made  by  Vice-President 
Morrow  when  he  first  consented  to  give  the  representatives 
of  the  committee  access  to  the  files. 

"Subsequently,  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Dec.  22,  some  of  the  documents  were  returned 
to  the  association  and  others  were  returned  at  later  date 


covering  a  period  of  weeks.  As  late  as  Feb.  4,  1921,  a 
document  which  was  found  to  be  missing  from  the  files  of 
the  association  was  finally  located  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee  after  the  representatives  of  the  committee  had 
insisted  that  they  did  not  have  such  document.  The  officers 
of  the  association,  under  the  circumstances  above  stated, 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  make  any  definite  check  of  the 
documents  removed  and  cannot  now,  and  never  will,  be 
able  to  determine  whether  all  of  the  documents  that  were 
removed  have  in  fact  been  returned. 

"That  there  was  no  shadow  of  legal  authority  for  the 
removal  of  the  files  and  papers  of  the  association  by  the 
representatives  of  the  committee  is  admitted  even  by  the 
committee  itself,  and  no  defense  or  excuse  for  the  action 
of  such  representatives  has  ever  been  advanced." 


Milton  H.  Smith  Dies:  Was  President  of 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  30  Years 

MILTON  HANNIBAL  SMITH,  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  22  after  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been 
ill  for  several  months  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected. 
Mr.  Smith  was  84  years  old  and  had  been  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  since  1891. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 
1836.  His  first  position  was  as  telegrapher  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  R.R.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he  entered 
the  military  railroad  service  and  was  appointed  master  of 
transportation  on  all  the  military  roads  in  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts of  the  South. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  at  that  time  operating 
less  than  300  miles  of  tracks,  as  freight  agent  at  Louis- 
ville. His  service  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  continued 
with  but  one  interruption  until  his  death.  In  the  yellow 
fever  epidem.ic  of  1878  he  retaliated  on  Montgomery's 
quarantine  of  trains  by  an  embargo  on  all  Montgomery 
traffic.  On  appeal  from  Montgomery  his  superiors  revoked 
the  embargo  order  and  Mr.  Smith  resigned. 

He  then  became  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R.,  a  place  he  held  for  three  years.  His  next 
post  was  general  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  lines  at  New 
York,  which  he  held  until  he  went  back  to  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  as  chief  operating  officer,  with  the  title  of  ^^ce 
president  Jan.  1,  1882. 


Italy's  Railways  to  Buy  Coal  Through 
New  York  Office 

THE  Italian  Discount  &  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  an- 
nounces that  all  purchases  of  coal  by  the  Italian  Railway 
Administration  will  hereafter  be  made  from  its  New  York 
office,  which  is  in  charge  of  Comni.  F.  Quattrone.  By  the 
end  of  1921  it  is  expected  that  the  water-power  plants  of 
Italy  will  be  furnishing  about  1,800,000  hp.,  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  supply  as  much  mechanical  energy  as  would  be 
obtained  from  5,500,000  tons  of  coal.  Even  with  this  appli- 
cation of  water  power,  however,  the  kingdom  would  still 
be  compelled  to  import  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  every  year 
to  cover  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  country. 


The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  Coal  Shortage  Committee  to  study  the 
legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Calder's  investigating  com- 
mittee. Its  members  are  J.  F.  Bermingham,  president, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.;  Michael  F. 
Burns,  of  Burns  Brothers;  Percy  C.  Madeira,  of  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.;  F.  W.  Wilshire,  vice-president  Consolidation 
Coal  Co. ;  Reeve  Schley,  former  Fuel  Administrator  for  New 
York;  Frank  deK.  Huyler,  president  of  Huylers;  Walter 
Kiddie,  W.  H.  Nichols,  Jr.,  president  of  General  Chemical 
Co.;  James  H.  Post,  president  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  and  Burton  F.  White  of  the  Hotel  Bossert.  Frank 
A.  Home,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Refrigerating  Co.. 
is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


READJUSTMENT  during  the  last  month,  according  to  a  bulletin 
of  The  Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New 
-  York,  has  followed  the  course  generally  expected  and  predicted 
by  the  best-informed  observers.  "Those  commodities  which  had  not 
previously  been  affected  by  the  general  decline  in  prices,  or  which 
had  actually  moved  contrary  to  the  general  tide,"  the  bulletin  continues, 
"are  now  beginning  to  decline.  In  the  last  few  weeks  have  come 
price  reductions  in  crude  petroleum  and  gasoline,  iron  and  steel,  paper 
and  coal.  Reductions  in  wages  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  continue 
to  be  announced  from  an  ever-widening  circle  of  industries. 

"These  price  and  wage  reductions  may  be  looked  upon  by  many  as 
unfavorable  factors.  Really,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  countr\' 
as  a  whole,  they  are  quite  the  reverse.  Business  cannot  start  again 
upon  a  new  level  until  prices  and  wages  generally  have  reached  that 
level.  The  longer  the  readjustment  of  the  wages  and  prices  that 
have  been  out  of  line  is  deferred,  the  longer  the  revival  is  deferred. 

"The  relation  of  the  price  of  one  article  to  the  price  of  another  is 
not  determined  by  accident.  When  students  of  the  situation  assert 
that  the  price  of  coal  is  out  of  line  with  the  price  of  cotton,  they  do 
not  make  this  assertion  simply  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
a  different  relation  in  the  past.  They  mean  that  the  ratios  of  the 
prices  of  coal  and  cotton,  or  of  coffee  and  gasoline,  or  of  all  com- 
modities together,  must  in  the  long  run  correspond  with  the  ratios  of 
their  respective  costs  of  production. 

"Special  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  in  each  industry  may  for 
short  periods  make  prices  depart  from  these  ratios;  but  for  just  as 
long  as  they  do,  production  will  be  unbalanced,  and  readjustment 
must  continue.  In  those  industries  in  which  profits  are  too  low,  pro- 
duction will  diminish,  throwing  men  out  of  work;  in  those  in  which 
profits  are  abnormally  high,  production  will  tend  to  increase;  but  it 
will  be  a  long  period,  involving  a  great  deal  of  suffering  to  individuals, 
before  the  men  thrown  out  of  work  in  one  industry  are  reabsorbed 
in  another.  What  applies  between  diffei-ent  industries  applies  be- 
tween different  stages  of  the  same  industry — between  the  respective 
profits  earned  by  wholesalers  and  retailers,  for  e.xample.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  revival  of  industry  if  the  present  readjustment 
could  be  made  by  everyone  simultaneously.  Dragging  it  out  can  only 
put  off  the  day  of  real  revival." 


Begin  Work  on  New  Ford  Plant 

Work  is  to  be  started  at  once  on  a 
$10,000,000  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tractors  and  other  motor 
products  for  Henry  Ford  on  Green 
Island,  opposite  Troy,  N.  Y.  The 
State  Land  Board  on  March  2  ap- 
pi'oved  of  a  grant  of  fifteen  acres  of 
land  under  water  above  and  below 
the  Federal  dam  at  Troy,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton having  granted  a  license  Feb. 
28  to  develop  water  power  at  the 
Troy  dam  for  the  project.  The  plans 
approved  by  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion's engineers  call  for  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant  and  equipment 


costing  $250,000.  The  Fords  have 
announced  plans  for  an  industrial 
and  residential  development  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $750,000  on  150 
acres  of  land  on  Green  Island  pur- 
chased in  August,  1918. 


Form  $3,000,000  Cotton  Company 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
Feb.  28  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  by  the 
Arkansas  Cotton  Mills  Co..  capital- 
ized at  $3,000,000  and  organized,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  papers,  tp  erect  and 
operate  a  chain  of  mills  in  that  state. 
The  mills  will  be  the  fii*st  in  Arkan- 
sas to  manufactui'e  cotton  into  cloth. 


N.  Y.  Central  Shops  Reop«n 

The  New  York  Central  locomotive 
repair  .shops  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  em- 
ploying about  700  men,  and  those  at 
Collinwood,  employing  more  than 
1,300,  both  of  which  were  shut  down 
two  weeks  ago,  resumed  operations 
March  1.  On  the  same  date  the  loco- 
motive shops  at  West  Albany  re- 
opened. The  shops  were  closed  down 
a  week  ago,  throwing  approximately 
1,400  men  out  of  employment.  All 
of  these  men  returned  to  work  with 
the  opening  of  the  shops,  it  was 
stated.  The  locomotive  shops  at 
Avis,  Pa.,  which  were  closed  on  Feb. 
19,  also  resumed  full  operations  on 
March  1. 


Standard  Oil  Reduces  Work 

It  was  announced  March  2  at  the 
plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  that  on  account  of 
overproduction  a  cut  would  be  made 
in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  5.000 
men  employed.  Men  with  less  than 
five  years'  service  with  the  company 
will  work  four  days  a  week;  those 
of  between  five  and  ten  years'  ser\'- 
ice  will  work  five  days  a  week  and 
those  with  more  than  ten  years' 
service  will  work  the  full  week.  It 
was  said  this  cut  probably  would  af- 
fect the  company's  plant  at  Baj-way. 
near  Elizabeth,  and  the  Eagle  plant 
at  Jersey  City. 


Chevrolet  Plant  Resumes 

The  Che\Tolet  Motor  Co.  of  Texas 
announced  Feb.  27  that  production 
would  be  resumed  at  its  factory-  in 
Fort  Worth  March  1.  The  plant  had 
been  closed  since  Nov.  1. 


Wages  Cut,  Carpet  Workers  Strike 
Refusing  to  accept  a  wage  cut  of 
20  per  cent,  announced  Feb.  25.  em- 
ployee<  of  the  Bigelow  Hartford  Car- 
pet Co.  at  Thompson%-ille.  Conn., 
went  on  strike  Feb.  28.  The  com- 
pany's estimate  of  the  number  out  is 
800,  while  the  strikers  put  it  at  1.000. 


Woolen  Mill  to  Operate  Full  Time 
The  Worcester  Woolen  Mill  Co. 
announced  Feb.  2'^  that  it  would 
begin  operating  at  full  capacity  as 
soon  as  its  working  force  could  be 
increased  to  its  old  size  of  300  hands. 


U.  S.  Steel  Curtails  Output 
In  the  Chicago  territory,  ingot 
production  of  the  L'nited  States  Steel 
Corporation  had  fallen  to  60  per  cent 
of  capacity  and  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  65  per  cent  of  capacity, 
according  to  the  Iron  Age  of  Mai'ch 
3.  This  despite  the  fact  that  in- 
dependents generally  appeai'ed  to 
have  booked  sufficient  ordei-s  to 
maintain  their  recent  scale  of  oper- 
ations. On  March  1  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  fifteen 
fewer  blast  furnaces  in  operation 
than  on  Feb.  1. 
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Belgian  Coal  Production  in  1920 

Belgian    production    of   coal,    coke    and    briquets    during 
1920  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Month 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  

September. 
October. .  . . 
November. 
December. . 


Coal, 

Coke, 

Briquets, 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,889,640 

112,030 

229,180 

1,683,750 

110,140 

237,800 

2,006.160 

121,670 

267,020 

1,900,750 

131,960 

250,580 

1.737,080 

147,120 

218,270 

1,887,235 

153,040 

239,163 

1,911,490 

165.430 

258,220 

1,856,070 

169,500 

256,450 

1,909,050 

164,620 

257,760 

1,966,580 

173,840 

256,830 

1,633,990 

170,460 

184,020 

2,051,740 

181,470 

267,070 

The  Colliery  Gvinrdian  announces  the  creation  by  royal 
decree  of  a  National  Institute  of  Mines,  at  Frameries,  with 
the  object  of  studying  all  matters  concerning  the  better 
utilization  of  Belgian  mineral  products,  the  improvement 
of  mechanical  appliances  and  methods  of  working  in  mines, 
as  well  as  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
mines.  The  Frameries  testing  station  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  institute,  which  will  be  required  to  submit 
reports  to  the  Government  and  to  carry  out  such  researches 
as  the  latter  may  think  fit. 

Prices  of  Belgian  coals  remain  at  the  old  figure,  although 
German  coals  have  now  been  reduced  by  15  fr.  From  Jan. 
1  to  Jan.  24  the  Belgian  Co-operative  Society  of  Coke 
Makers  received  67,483  tons  of  German  coking  coal,  and 
the  point  has  almost  been  reached  when  the  deliveries  are 
in   excess   of  requirements. 


Germany  has  refused  the  application  of  the  West- 
phalian  Coal  Syndicate  for  permission  to  increase  the  price 
of  coal  by  12  mk.  per  ton,  and  that  of  the  coal  owners  of 
Lower  Saxony  for  an  advance  of  18.40  mk.  per  ton,  whilst 
granting  increases  of  3.70  mk.  per  ton  on  coal  and  12.70 
mk.  on  briquets  in  the  Mid-German  and  East  Elbe  districts. 


Scarcity  of  Coal,  experienced  in  the  central  part  of 
Chile  since  last  May  is  over,  temporarily  at  least.  Ameri- 
can coal  has  been  freely  offered  since  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1920,  at  prices  lower  than  any  made  since  the  war 
began.  Valparaiso  is  well  supplied  and  the  ability  of  the 
state  railways,  the  chief  consumer,  to  obtain  native  coal 
from  the  South  because  of  better  labor  conditions  has 
lightened  the  import  demand.  Antofagasta  and  Iquique, 
nitrate  ports  of  the  North,  take  about  30,000  tons,  depend- 
ing on  the  activity  of  the  nitrate  industry.  As  the  latter 
is  facing  a  period  of  dull  demand,  it  is  likely  that  coal  im- 
ports will  be  small  during  the  coming  year. 


Exports  of  Bituminous  in  January,  1921,  Nearly  a 
Million  Tons  Greater  Than  a  Year  Ago 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States  in 
January,  1921,  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  as  2,248,448  gross  tons,  compared  with 
1,249,167  tons  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  Ship- 
ments to  France,  Italy  and  Sweden  represented  considerable 
increases,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  shipped 
to  other  European  countries,  as  the  Netherlands  and  Swit- 
zerland. Exports  to  Canada  in  January  of  this  year  were 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  in  January,  1920.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  Panama  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  British 
West  Indies  received  larger  amounts  this  year  than  last, 
and  Cuba  considerably  less.     Excepting  Chile,  South  Ameri- 
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can  countries,  particularly  Argentina  and  Brazil,  took  less 
of  our  coal  a  year  ago. 

Exports  of  anthracite,  which  go  mainly  to  Canada,  de- 
creased from  306,069  gross  tons  in  January  of  last  year  to 
209,340  tons  for  the  same  month  of  this  year.  Exports 
of  coke  declined  from  58,026  to  37,745  gross  tons.  A  sum- 
mary of  these  figures  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 

EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE,  JANUARY,   1920,  AND  JANUARY, 
1921.  IN  GROSS  TONS 

Coal  and  Coke: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Exported  to: 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Panama 

Mexico 

Br.  West  Indies 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 

Coke 


Jan.,  1920 

Jan.,  1921 

306,069 

289  340 

1,249,167 

2.248,448 

50,337 

143,440 

128,502 

185,907 

112,8'«6 

76,538 

4,035 

17,707 

33,438 

458,994 

1,177,519 

34,067 

51,402 

6,197 

32,176 

19,720 

23.792 

99,620 

55.003 

3,492 

10,273 

145,455 

107.135 

48,205 

35,651 

3,311 

66.277 

11,405 

11.065 

89.543 

254.505 

58,026 

37.745 

European  Freight  Rates  Soften;  Little  Change  in 

Other  Markets 

European  freight  rates  have  declined  a  trifle,  according 
to  W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.'s  weekly  coal  trade  freight  reports. 
South  American  rates  stiffened  slightly.  West  Indies  rates 
will  be  governed  by  the  sugar  market  homeward. 

Freight  rates  by  steamers  were  quoted  as  follows : 


Feb.  21.  1921         Feb.  28,  1921 


6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
7.00 


About 
About 
5.50/ 
5.50/ 
About 
About 
About 
About 
.\bout 
About 
About 
About 
.\bout 
About 
6.50/ 

6.00/ 
.\bout 

6  50 
About 
.\bout 
.\bout 

2  75 
.\bo»if 

2  75 
.\bout 
.\bout 

.\bout 
About 
.\hout 
.\bout 
.\bout 

3  00/ 


00 
75 
35 

00 
75 


4 

4, 
4 

5 

5 

5.75 

5.75 

6.50 

6.50 

6.00 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 


00 
75 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
7.00 


Malmo About    $6.00        About    $6.00 

Copenhagen About  6 .  00        About      6 .  00 

Stockholm $6.50/  6.75           $6.50/  6.75 

Gothenburg About  6  00          About    6.00 

Antwerp /Rotterdam 3.85/4.00             3.75 

Hamburg About  4.50          About 

Fr.  Atlantic About  4.25          About 

ex.  Rouen 

Lisbon About  5 .  00 

Algiers Abo'it  5.75 

West  Italy About  5 .  50 

Marseilles About  5 .  50 

Piraeufc About  6 .  50 

Trieste  /Venice .\bout  6.50 

Port  Said About  6 .  00 

Alexandria About  6  00 

Constantinople About  6.  75 

Gibraltar About  5  00 

Teneriffe About  5  50 

Pernambuco About 

Bahia About 

Rio About 

Santos 6.50/ 

Buenos  Aires  or  LaPlata  or  Monte- 
video   6.00'  6  25 

Para About  6  50 

Roaario 6 .  50  7  00 

Nitrate  Range .\bout  5  25 

Havana \bout  2.  50 

Sagua  or  Cardenas 2  75  '  3  00 

Cienfviegos 2  75  3  00 

Caibarien .About  3  00 

Guantanamo 2  75  3  00 

Manzanillo .\bout  3 .  00 

Bermuda .\bout  3.25 

p.  c.  and  dis.  free 

Kingston .\bout  3.25 

Barbados .\bout  3.25 

St.  Lucia About  3  25 

Santiago About  3  25 

Port  of  Spain About  3  25 

Curacao 3  00  3  25 

Free  p.  c.  Curacao 

St.  Thomas 3.00  3  25             3  00' 

Vera  CruE  or  Tampico 3  25  '  3  50             3.25/ 

N.B. — The  above  rates  to  South  .\nierican  ports  are  based  on  Welsh 

would  quote  considerably  less  on  July  form. 

All  above  rate*,  gross  form  charter 


25 
50 
00 
25 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
25 

25 

25 

25 

3  25 

3  25 

3  25 

3  25 
3  50 


Tons 

Discharged 

Daily 

1,000 
1,000 

800 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

700 

700 

800 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 

500 
1.000 

500 

500 

500 

750 

450 

500 
500 
750 
500 
500 
300 
400 
300 
500 
300 
300 

400 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

form.  We 
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Shipping  Board  Coal  Bids  of  Feb.  28  in  Some  Instances 
Are  $3  Less  Than  Those  of  December 


THE  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  is  considei'ing  the  following 
bids  from  coal  companies,  received  Feb.  28,  for  supply- 
ing coal  at  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
1921.  This  is  the  third  set  of  bids  to  be  received,  those 
offered  in  December,  1920,  and  Jan.  14,  1921  (with  one 
exception),  having  been  rejected  as  too  high.  The  last  bids 
are  uniformly  lower  than  those  received  in  January,  and  in 
some  instances  almost  $3  under  those  of  December. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  comparability  of  the 
three  successive  bids  for  these  coals,  at  approximate  inter- 
vals of  a  month  and  on  a  declining  market,  the  average 
(without  weighting  in  accordance  with  tonnage)  of  all 
bids  for  each  of  the  four  forms  and  for  each  port  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NEW  YORK 

' Prices  Bid  . 

12  3  4 

Dec.10,1920 $8.70  $9.98  $8  79  $9  33 

Jan.14,1921 7.79  9.21  7.98  8.03 

Feb.28,1921 6.86  8.42  7.02  7.27 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dec.10,1920 8.99  9.34  8.30  9.13 

Jan.14,1921 7.45  8.59  7.45  7.69 

Feb.28,1921 7.33  8.17  8.05  7.19 

BALTIMORE 

Dec.10,1920 $8.70  $9.98  $8.79  $9.33 

Jan.14,1921 7.21  8.27  7.25  7.39 

Feb.28,1921 6.90  7.82  6.83  7.06 

HAMPTON    ROADS 

Dec.10,1920 $9.70         $10  45  $9.41  $8.95 

Jan.14,1921 8.15  9.88  8.26  8.48 

Feb.28,1921 7.37  7.18  

BOSTON 

Dec.10,1920 $15.00  

Jan.14,1921 12.20  12.95 

Feb.28,1921 11.15 

CHARLESTON 

Dec.10,1920 $9  55         $12  55  $8  92         $10.00 

Jan.14,1921 8    17  9.31  792  8.32 

Feb.28,1921 7.60  8.72  6.91  7.58 

JACKSONVILLE 

Dec.10,1920 $10  90         $11.86  $9  95         $11   20 

Jan.14,1921 9.29  9  83  819  9.20 

Feb.28,1921 8.58  9  49  7.62  9.04 

SAVANNAH 

Dec.10,1920 $9.95    $10.84     $8  93    $10.00 

Jan.14,1921 8.23      8.92      7.91      8  22 

Feb.28,1921 7.52      8.06      7.16     7  31 

BIDS  SUBMITTED  FEB.  28' 


HA.VIPTO.N  ROADS 


BALTIMORE 


Company  1 

Imperial  Coal  Co $7.55 

Geo.  D.  Paris .... 

H.  P.  Prydon  &  Bro 

Burtner  Coal  Co 7.77 

Ainsworth  Coal  &  Iron  Co 6 .  68 

D.  Lewis  Fuel  Co .... 

Dexter  &  Carpenter 6.49 

Quemahoming  Coal  Co 6.64 

Equitable  Fuel  Co 

W.C.Eakins 6.31 

Hall  Bros.  Co 

Stearn  Coal  &  Coke  Co 6.66 

Belle  &  Harrim an 7. 10 

Pennsylvania-Virginia  Coal  Co 

P.&S.CoalCo 

BOSTON 

Maritime  Coal  Co. 

Stearn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.  .'..'. 

CHARLESTON 

American  Export  Co 

Harriman  Coal  Co ..'/.  $7  35 

Consumers  Coal  Co '. 8  25 

U.S.FuelCorp 

L.O.Scott 

Taggart  Coal  Co 7'  00 

Stearn  Coal  &  Coke  Co '.'.'.'.'.'..'.         7^79 

JACKSONVILLE 

Southern  Coal  Co $9  50 

American  Export  Co '. 

Harriman  Coal  Co 7  85 

U.S.FuelCorp 

L.  o.  Scott. ; 

Logan  Coal  &  Supply  Co. ...  8  95 

Belle  &  Harriman 8^03 


Prices 


2 
$8  35 


8  78 
7.71 


Bid  — 

3 

$7.25 

5.97 

7.09 

7  65 


44 
41 


7.39 
8.07 
7.43 


$11.50 
10.80 


$8  30 
9.25 


8.60 


$10.25 
8.75 


9.47 


48 
00 

60 
82 
16 
97 

95 
98 
88 


$6,90 

6  90 

7  25 
7  62 
6  05 
6  75 


$8  50 
7  50 
7.25 

7  78 

6  30 

8  40 

7  63 


4 
$7.60 


7  88 
6.71 
7.00 

7 '.66 

6^39 
7  27 
6.64 


$7.50 
7165 

$9  80 
7.96 

9.43 


Company 

White  Oak  Coal  Co 

Crozier-Pocahorita.'*  Coal  Co 

Wrn.  C.  Atwater  &  Co 

Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co 

Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

CO.  Blake,  Inc 

Leckie  Coal  Co 

Dexter  &  Carpenter $7. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Co 

Smokeles.s  Fuel  Co 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Coal  Co 

Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co 

W.  C.  Eakins 

Relsah  Coal  Corp 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Hall  Bros.  Co 

Berwind-White  Coal  Co 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Co 

Jewett  Bigelow  «t  Brooks 7 

Reed  Coal  Co 

Consolidated  Fuel  Co 

P.  &  S.Coal  Co 
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NEW  YORK 


Imperial  Coal  Co 

John.son  Coal  Co 

W.  M.  Hallenback 

George  D.  Paris 

H.  P.  Prvdon  &  Bro 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co 

Spring  Coal  Co 

Ainsworth  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Dexter  &  Carpenter 

H.B.W.Huff. 

Riverside  Coal  Co 

W.  C.  Eskins 

Stearn  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Xonpariel  Coal  Co 

Pennsylvania-Virginia  Coal  Co. 

Penn  Fuel  Co 

P.  &  S.Coal  Co 


$6.99 


6  87 


6  73 


Peerless  Coal  Co 

Philadelphia  Export  Co 

Imperial  Coal  Co 

W.  M.  Hallenback 

Geo.  D.  Paris 

H.  P.  Prjdon  &  Bro , 

Burtner  Coal  Co 

Ainsworth  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Dexter  &  Carpenter 

Geo.  Patchell  &  Co 

W.C.Eakins 

Hall  Brof  Co 

.Stearn  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Belle  &  Harriman 

Penns.vlvania-Virginia  Coal  Co. . 
P.  &S.  Coal  Co 


PHILADELPHIA 

$7   88 


80 
65 


77 
75 
57 
22 
16 


7   10 


SAVANNAH 


Godly  &  Griffin 

.\merican  Export  Co. 
Harriman  Coal  Co. . . 

U.  .S.  Fuel  Corp 

L.O.Scott 

..\merican  Coal  Co. . . 

Taggart  Coal  Co 

Belle  &  Harriman 


$7.55 


39 
38 
75 


Price* 
2 


$9  85 


7.24 


8.19 
8.40 
8.44 


$8  68 
9  50 
8  45 


8  78 
7.73 
7.52 
8.30 
7.03 
8.14 
7.52 


$8.10 
8^55 


7  89 
7.68 


Bid  — 
3 

$7.16 
7.36 
7.35 
7.10 
6.00 
7  85 
7.65 
7.28 
7  95 


7.28 

7.30 

6  85 

25 

69 

15 

25 

38 

7.25 

7.25 

6.95 

6.75 

7.05 

6  72 


$7.41 
7.44 
6.56 
7.68 


6.79 

761 
6.85 
6.72 


6  35 

6^80 


$8   12 
8.50 


30 
26 
04 
16 


7.65 
6.65 

7122 
6.13 
7.04 


6  05 
6.45 


$7.05 
7  05 
7.78 
6.20 
7.39 
7.28 
7.35 


VIRGIN    ISLANDS 


Willard  Sutherland 

Berwind-White  Coal  Co 

We.st  Indian  Coal  Co.,  Ltd 

Pendleton  Bros 

Wm.  Corey  Mann  George  Co 

1.     Trimmed  in  bunkers  V.  S. 


$8  30 


7  06 

7'25 
7.35 
7.02 
7.39 

7!46 
6  97 
7.36 
7.34 
6  85 
6.93 


$7  69 
760 


88 
88 

45 
38 
24 
64 
95 


»7  75 


7  14 
7  03 


At  current  Prices 
$13.45deUven- 
Coal  handling.  $3.50 
$13.22deUvery 
99  d.  trimmed  in  bunkers 
hipping  Board's  ships  (owned  or  controlled^ 


taken  under  the  chutes,  at  the  wharves  or  piers  of  the  supplier,  in  lot*  as  required 

2.  Trimmed  in  bunkers  U.  S.  Shipping  Board's  ships  (owned  or  controlled) 
at  anchor  within  harbor  limits,  from  supplier's  lighters  or  barges,  in  lot-  aa 
required. 

3.  F.<.).B.  (under  chutes  at  wharves  or  piers'). 

4.  F..\.S.  (ships  at  anchor  within  harbor  limits  from  supplier's  lighters  or 
barges). 


Answer  Charge  of  Violating  Injunction 

ON  March  8  Sid  Hatfield,  chief  of  police  of  Matewan, 
W.  Va.;  Ed.  Chambers  and  Charles  Kiser,  now  being 
tried  in  the  Federal  district  court  at  Huntington,  in  Mingo 
County,  for  murder,  were  to  present  their  answer  to  the 
charge  of  contempt  of  court  for  alleged  violation  of  an  in- 
junction issued  by  Judge  Edmund  Waddell,  Oct.  20,  1920. 
On  Feb.  1  Judge  Waddell  cited  the  three  men  named  as 
well  as  officials  of  district  17  to  appear  before  him  after 
complaint  was  made  by  the  Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  that  their  employees  had  met  with  interference 
in  trying  to  perform  their  duties. 
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Tidewater  Exchange  Sets  Termination  of 
Emergency  at  Oct.  15,  1920 

OCT.  15,  1920,  is  the  date  determined  as  representing 
the  termination  of  the  emergency  in  coal  of  last  year 
and  beyond  which  assessment  under  Rule  33  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  will  not  be  collected.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  committee  of  members,  headed  by  W.  M. 
Richardson,  had  protested  this  rule  as  having  been  outside 
the  powers  of  the  directors  of  the  exchange  to  make,  and 
a  compromise  between  those  opposing  the  rule  in  its  en- 
tirely and  the  majority  of  the  exchange  has  been  sought 
through  setting  a  limit  on  the  period  through  which  this 
rule  should  be  effective.  Rule  33  provides  for  penalties  of 
10c.  per  ton  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  exchange 
for  coal  held  at  Tidewater  beyond  certain  time  limits,  and 
was  designed  primarily  to  prevent  holding  of  coal  in  cars 
at  the  piers  for  speculative  purposes  during  the  period 
of  high  prices  and  car  shortage  last  summer. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  addressed  on 
Feb.  16  by  a  special  committee  of  the  exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  commission  formally  define  the  deter- 
mination of  the  emergency.  It  is  understood  that  the  com- 
mission took  the  position  that  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  taken 
formal  cognizance  of  Rule  33  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  it  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  having  a  date 
for  the  termination  of  the  emergency  announced  by  the 
exchange  and  it  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  exchange.  It  is  understood  that  the 
committee  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  exchange 
is  now  negotiating  with  the  Committee  of  Complainants, 
representing  about  two  dozen  of  the  members,  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  settlement  in  the  matter  of  payments  to  the  ex- 
change due  under  Rule  33  by  these  members. 

The  classification  committee  of  the  exchange  has  de- 
cided to  publish  a  general  classification  of  all  mines  ship- 


ping to  the  Exchange  pools.  This  classification  book  is 
now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  railroads, 
members  of  the  Exchange  and  consumers  without  charge. 
A  supplement  will  be  issued  monthly  and  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  a  year  will  be  made  to  cover  the  expense  of  its 
printing  and  distribution.  Extra  copies  of  the  classification 
books  will  be  distributed  at  25c.  each. 


Engineer  Office  at  Philadelphia  Asks  for 
Bids  on  9,000  Tons  of  Coal 

SEALED  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
Office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  until  1?  m.,  March  28,  1921, 
for  approximately  nine  thousand  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for 
use  on  the  floating  plant  in  the  Philadelphia  Engineer  Dis- 
trict during  the  period  April  1  to  Sept.  30,  1921. 

It  is  estimated  that  9,000  gross  tons  will  be  required. 
The  right  is  resei'\'ed,  however,  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
estimated  quantity  required  without  change  in  the  prices 
named  in  the  accepted  bid.  For  purposes  of  proposals  and 
payments  the  floating  plant  \vill  be  divided  into  classes  1 
and  2.  Class  1  shall  include  all  dock  scows  and  barges  and 
class  2  shall  include  the  tugs  Vidette,  Camden  and  Phila- 
delphia and  vessels  of  similar  type.  It  is  believed  that  about 
7,500  tons  will  be  required  for  vessels  of  class  1  and  about 
1,500  tons  for  vessels  of  class  2. 

The  coal  must  be  a  good  free-burning,  non-coking  run-of- 
mine  semibituminous  steam  coal,  fresh-mined  and  clean,  free 
from  bone,  slate,  shale,  stone,  refuse,  excessive  dust  or  other 
objectionable  matter.  It  must  be  of  a  quality  that  will  not 
unduly  clinker  or  clog  the  grates,  and  must  be  well  adapted 
for  successful  use  in  the  particular  furnace  equipment  for 
which  it  is  purchased. 

The  general  form  of  the  contract,  the  details  of  the 
specifications,  and  the  method  of  sampling  appear  to  be 
identical  with  those  recently  advertised  by  the  navy. 


f 


New  York  City  Breaks  Precedent,  Asking  Bids  on 
All  or  Part  of  Coal  Requirements 


DEPARTING  from  its  time-honored  custom  of  buying  all 
coal  for  municipal  use  through  the  multitude  of  retail 
dealers  and  in  small  lots  the  City  of  New  York  is  today  ad- 
vertising for  bids  for  its  coal  supply  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  quantity  may  be  supplied  by  one  contractor.  Re- 
quirements for  the  municipality  of  New  York  in  the  period 
April  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922,  are  given  as  317,681  net 
tons  of  anthracite,  divided  as  follows:  Broken,  1,517  tons; 
egg,  21,578  tons;  stove,  12,656  tons;  chestnut,  1,616  tons; 
pea,  5,016  tons;  buck  No.  1,  146,315  tons;  buck  No.  2,  60,960 
tons;  buck  No.  3,  68,023  tons.  In  addition  to  these  quanti- 
ties of  anthracite  the  city  will  require  85,814  net  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  of  which  73,421  tons  must  be  run-of-mine 
and  12,393  tons  must  be  slack. 

The  bidder  has  the  option  of  naming  the  price  for  the 
entire  quantity  of  anthracite  or  of  bituminous  coal  under 
class  A  bid,  f.o.b.  mines,  the  city  paying  the  freight  and 
insurance:  f.o.b.,  the  Port  of  New  Yoi'k;  or  f.o.b.  barges, 
alongside  dock  or  wharves  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
addition,  there  are  provided  schedules  for  every  single  lot 
from  five  tons  to  several  thousand  tons,  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  city  obtained  its  coal  in  the  past. 

To  coal  shippers  who  bid  on  the  coal  at  the  mine  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  provision  that  the  supplier  guai-antees 
to  provide  and  equip  at  the  mines  for  the  city's  use  a  pi'oper 
laboratory  for  analyzing  coal  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  The  city  will  station  inspectors  and  chemists  at 
the  mine  and  in  the  laboratory  and  sample  and  test  every 

car  of  coal  as  it  is  shipped,  the  city  promising  to  submit 
reports  on  each  car  within  thirty-six  hours.  The  city 
further  promises   to  take   the  maximum   possible  quantity 

into  storage  during  the  summer  months. 

No  producer  is  eligible  to  bid  on  this  contract  who  has 

not  been  engaged  in  mining  and  preparing  coal  for  at  least 

five  years   and  who  has  not  shipped  during  the  past  two 


years  at  least  three  times  the  quantity  of  coal  required  by 
this  contract.  The  producer  must  have  a  mine  or  mines  in  a 
field  from  which  the  coal  has  in  the  past  been  of  a  quality 
falling  within  the  city's  specification.  These  specifications 
require  analysis  showing  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture, 9  per  cent  of  ash,  25  per  cent  of  volatile,  and  2  per 
cent  of  sulphur  and  of  not  less  than  14,000  B.t.u.  for  run- 
of-mine.  Specifications  for  slack  differ  from  those  for  run- 
of-mine  in  that  the  allowable  limit  of  ash  is  11  per  cent 
and  for  heat  value  is  13,600  B.t.u..  Penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  deliveries  exceeding  the  specifications.  The  suc- 
cessful contractor  on  this  form  of  bid  will  be  required  to 
deposit  with  the  city  the  sum  of  $3,000,  which  will  be  drawn 
against  for  the  purpose  of  paying  all  traveling  and  other 
expenses  incidental  to  any  inspection  made  in  connection 
with  the  contract. 

In  case  the  contractor  does  not  control  the  operation  of 
a  mine  or  mines  and  cannot  establish  a  laboratory  for  the 
city's  use  at  the  mine,  inspection  will  be  made  of  the  coal 
in  barges,  and  any  demurrage  due  to  inspection  of  coal 
which  falls  below  the  specifications'  basic  requirements 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  contractor.  In  addition  to  calling 
for  bids  on  the  coal  provision  is  made  for  bids  for  barging 
and  for  hauling  the  coal  to  the  different  wharves  or  docks 
and  to  the  points  of  final  delivery  within  the  city. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Raih'oad  Co.  on 
Mai-ch  1  rejected  the  bids  received  for  furnishing  the  com- 
pany with  750,000  tons  of  coal  {Coal  Age,  March  3,  page 
415).  The  proposals  will  be  readvertised,  but  no  date  has 
as  vet  been  fixed. 


The  National  Coal  .Association  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention in  New  York  City  during  the  week  of  May  16 
instead  of  at   White  Sulphur    Springs. 
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Calder  Coal  Bill  Dies  with  66tli  Congress;  Frelinghuysen 
To  Push  Commissioner  Bill  at  Extra  Session 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington   Correspondent 


THE  sixty-sixth  Congress  died  at  noon  on  March  4 
and  the  Calder  coal  bill  died  with  it.  The  bill,  as 
originally  drafted,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
possible schemes  ever  placed  seriously  before  the  Senate. 
In  a  greatly  emasculated  form,  it  finally  did  I'each  the 
calendar,  but  its  consideration  never  w^as  undertaken.  Such 
progress  as  the  measure  made  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  Senator  La  Follette  chose  to  concentrate  his  power- 
ful influence  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures to  advance  the  bill  to  the  farthest  possible  point. 
Senator  Reed,  however,  questions  the  regularity  of  Senator 
La  Follette's  action  in  reporting  the  bill. 

The  whole  proceeding  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
looking  to  the  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  was  unusual. 
The  Calder  investigation  was  intended  to  be  a  probe  of 
the  construction  industry.  Its  particular  objective  was  to 
be  to  devise  means  whereby  private  industry  could  be  in- 
duced to  provide  the  housing  needed  by  the  country  so  as 
to  obviate  government  construction  of  homes,  as  became 
necessary  in  England.  Incidental  to  that  investigation,  it 
became  necessary  to  look  into  the  matter  of  car  shortage. 
Car  shortage  in  the  building  industry  was  due  principally 
to  the  need  of  the  bulk  of  the  open-top  equipment  for  the 
transportation  of  coal.  The  Calder  committee  went  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  subject  and  before  many  weeks  had 
passed  the  tail  was  wagging  the  dog.  The  committee  never 
did  get  back  to  a  real  investigation  of  the  building  situa- 
tion. 

Outside  Inspiration  Blamed  for  Calder  Bill 

Finally  Senator  Calder  was  induced  to  introduce  a  bill 
the  inspiration  for  which  is  thought  to  have  come  from 
outside  of  his  committee.  The  investigation  of  coal  by 
the  Calder  committee  paralleled  and  duplicated  work  which 
had  been  in  progress  for  nine  months  prior  to  the  Calder 
probe.  The  work  had  been  done  by  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chairman.  When  the 
Calder  bill  was  introduced,  it  should  have  been  referred 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  Evidently  by  re- 
quest, the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures. It  presumably  was  assumed  that  Senator  Freling- 
huysen was  not  in  favor  of  the  type  of  control  suggested 
by  the  Calder  bill.  At  the  same  time  Senator  La  Follette 
was  particularly  anxious  to  press  just  such  legislation.  All 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  challenge  the  reference 
of  the  bill,  but  Senator  Cummins,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  away  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  had  obligated 
himself  to  provide  an  outing  for  the  President  elect  in 
Florida.  As  a  consequence,  no  protest  was  made  and  the 
rest  is  history. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  however,  expects  to  press  his 
Coal  Commissioner  bill  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress. 
While  that  measure  hardly  has  the  endorsement  of  coal 
operators,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  make  any  serious 
attempt  to  oppose  it,  as  it  does  not  come  at  all  within  the 
drastic  category  of  the  type  of  control  provided  by  the 
Calder  bill. 

Senators  Calder  and  La  Follette  continued  to  urge 
action  by  Congress  on  coal  in  the  expiring  hours  of  the 
late  Congress.  Senator  Calder  reviewed  the  charges  against 
the  coal  industry  before  the  special  Senate  committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman  and  also  before  the  Senate  Manufac- 
tures Committee,  and  also  touched  again  on  War  Depart- 
ment coal  purchases.  He  was  interrupted  from  his  pre- 
pared speech  by  numerous  Senators,  who  gave  their  views 
on  coal,  among  them  Senator  Edge,  who  referred  to  the 
high  coal  prices  in  Washington — $15.90  as  compared  with 
$13  in  New  York  and  $12.50  in  northern  New  Jersey — and 
said  that  the  Washington  situation  should  be  investigated. 


Senator  Calder  said  anthracite  was  very  closely  held  in 

the  East,  80  per  cent  of  the  supply  being  controlled  by 
seven  companies.  Senator  Edge  urged  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  situation  be  looked  into  but  Senator  Calder 
said  his  committee  had  deferred  further  consideration  after 
the  Manufactures  Committee  began  hearings  on  the  coal 
bill.  Senator  Calder  said  there  was  a  combination  of  in- 
terests in  Washington  which  sought  to  prevent  other  than 
members  of  the  Washington  Retail  Coal  Association  from 
entering  the  business.  The  matter  was  being  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  he  hoped  the  combination 
would  be  broken  up.  Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina, 
said  anthracite  had  been  selling  for  $18  in  that  State,  and 
Senator  Calder  said  he  was  glao  that  the  North  Carolinian 
bore  witness  to  profiteering  on  anthracite. 

La  Follette  Promises  Reuef  to  Washington 

Senator  La  Follette  also  referred  to  the  Washington 
combination  and  stated  that  action  instituted  probably  would 
afford  relief  to  the  city  at  an  early  date.  He  said  anthra- 
cite prices  in  the  country  had  ranged  from  S16  to  $22  and 
bituminous  from  $12  to  $15.  He  said  he  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  consent  of  members  of  the  Manufactures  Com- 
mittee for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  Calder  bill. 

Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  said  there  was  strong 
sentiment  in  his  state  for  regulation  in  the  interest  of 
reasonable  prices,  and  added  that  while  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  generally  was  against  government  interference 
in  private  business,  such  interference  would  be  justified  in 
the  case  of  a  commodity  essential  and  indispensable  to 
life  as  was  coal.  Senator  Kenyon  said  there  might  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  bituminous  was  monopolized,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  about  monopolistic  control  of  anthra- 
cite. Senator  Walsh  said  the  committee  had  not  discussed 
anthracite  as  much  as  bituminous,  but  thought  anthracite 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners  who  not  only  controlled 
production  but  distribution  as  well. 

Senator  La  Follette  st-id  anthracite  was  completely  con- 
trolled by  a  monopoly,  and  Senator  Walsh  said  "unquestion- 
ably anthracite  is  a  monopoly."  Senator  La  Follette  said 
seven  coal  and  seven  railroad  companies  controlled  80  per 
cent  of  anthracite.  Senator  Walsh  said  he  had  letters  from 
New  England  objecting  to  government  regulation  of  coal, 
as  it  would  lead  to  other  industries.  Senator  Calder  said 
anthracite  was  very  nearly  monopolized  and  that  bituminous 
was  so  held  that  it  was  possible  to  -".aise  and  lower  prices 
at  will.  Senator  King,  of  Utah,  thought  the  conditions 
had  been  brought  about  by  combinations  of  middlemen  and 
brokers  rather  than  by  concerted  action  of  operators,  and 
Senator  Calder  said  this  was  true  to  a  great  extent.  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  said  there  existed  between  the  mines  and 
the  consumer  of  bituminous  a  control  of  price  and  delivery 
that  in  effect  imposed  almost  if  not  as  great  a  burden  upon 
the  public  as  could  be  imposed  if  the  deposits  of  coal  were 
more  limited,  and  that  coal  could  be  "cornered." 

During  Senator  Calder's  analysis  of  the  War  Department 
coal    purchases     Senator    Pomerene,    of    Ohio,    said    that 
Colonel  Wentz  should  have  bought  coal  for  the  department 
at  the  mines  instead  of  through  brokers. 
***** 

Reversing  the  action  of  its  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
had  voted  to  retain  the  Lever  Food  and  Fuel  Control  law, 
the  Senate,  immediately  following  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision nullifying  the  Lever  law,  passed  the  war  repeal  bill, 
repealing  the  Lever  law  but  permitting  the  prosecution  of 
pending  cases  thereunder.  Senator  Walsh  urged  repeal 
of  the  law,  saying  that  the  government  had  not  been  able 
to  use  it  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  correct  coal  profiteer- 
ing. The  Senator  said  the  Judiciary  committee  had  al- 
lowed the  Lever  law  to  remain  when  it  reported  the  re- 
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peal  bill  some  time  ago  because  it  might  be  valuable  for 
punishing  profiteering  in  coal,  but  that  under  the  Court 
decision  the  entire  law  should  be  repealed. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  thought  the  Lever  law  would 
still  apply  to  coal  and  hoarding,  as  the  court  decision  was 
only  on  part  of  the  law.  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  thought 
the  decision  was  entirely  destructive  of  all  phases  of  the 
Lever  law.  He  pointed  out  that  if  section  4  of  the  law  were 
eliminated  it  would  still  contain  drastic  war  powers  under 
which  coal  mines  could  be  seized  and  under  which  the 
President  could  fix  coal  prices  and  require  licenses  for  doing 
business.  He  asserted  the  whole  Lever  law  was  "badly 
conceived"  and  should  be  repealed.  Senator  Walsh  agreed 
vnth  Senator  Reed,  and  an  amendment  by  the  latter  re- 
pealing the  Lever  law  entirely  was  then  adopted.  An 
amendment  by  Senator  Walsh  permitting  prosecution  of 
pending  cases  under  the  act  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  finally  passed. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  withheld  comment  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  vnthdraw  its  instructions  to 
District  Attorneys  for  prosecutions  under  the  Lever  law. 
The  department  based  its  prosecution  of  the  1919  striking 
miners  under  section  4,  upon  which  the  court  based  its 
nullifying  ruling,  but  it  is  understood  the  decision  does  not 
affect  the  recent  Indianapolis  indictments,  which  were  under 
the  Sherman  law  and  which  included  those  indicted  last 
year  under  the  Lever  law. 


N.  Y.  Coal  Merchants  Sift  Fuel  Situation; 
T.  H.  Watkins  Fears  Shortage  in  Autumn 

THE  regional  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants  Association  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
on  March  3  was  attended  by  about  four  hundred  coal  mer- 
chants in  New  York  City,  Long  Island  and  points  as  far 
north  as  Poughkeepsie.  The  principal  addresses  were  made 
by  W.  H.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co., 
and  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  who  spoke  on  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  outlook  respectively. 

Richard  J.  Wulff,  second  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants  Association,  presided  at  the  morning 
session.  M.  N.  Clement,  general  manager  of  the  Coal  Mer- 
chants Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  spoke  to  the  members  on 
insurance.  Theodore  S.  Trimmer,  of  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
took  up  the  subject  of  insurance  problems,  and  J.  M.  Bacon, 
president  of  the  Bacon  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  spoke  on  the 
viewpoint  of  a  policyholder  in  the  Coal  Merchants  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  on  these  questions.  Other  speakers  in  the 
morning  session  were  F.  M.  Carpenter,  vice-president,  New 
Rochelle  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  whose  subject  was  "Credit  or 
Cash,"  and  Roderick  Stephens,  vice-president,  Stevens  Fuel 
Co.,  who  spoke  on  "Avoidable  Losses." 

Edward  Schmidt,  Executive  Committee  chairman,  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association,  presided  at  the 
afternoon  session.  Railroad  claims  and  the  retailer  were  the 
subjects  of  an  address  by  Stanley  M.  Houck,  traffic  counsel. 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association,  and  the  matter 
of  legislation  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  John  E. 
Lloyd,  president,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Williams,  in  speaking  of  the  coal  outlook  from  an 
anthracite  standpoint,  called  attention  to  the  increased  cost 
of  mining  and  also  referred  to  the  resizing  of  coal. 

Mr.  Watkins,  who  spoke  on  the  same  subject  from  a  bitu- 
minous standpoint,  told  the  members  that  he  did  not  see 
how  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  could  go  below  last  year's 
prices  without  increased  tonnage  or  without  great  loss.  He 
said  that  the  situation  as  a  M'^hole  is  rather  a  serious  one — 
one  in  which  the  whole  country  is  concerned.  He  said  that 
wages  have  increased  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  but 
wages  are  not  alone  responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of 
materials  running  from  300  to  400  per  cent.  A  large 
part  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  production  of  coal  today 
finds  its  earnings  reduced  about  50  per  cent  because  of 
Jnck  of  employment. 

Referring  to  the  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  proposed 
in  the  Calder  bill,  Mr.  Watkins  said:     "No  matter  what  the 


activities  may  have  been  by  speculators,  by  irresponsible 
operators,  jobbers  and  retail  coal  men  during  the  past  year, 
all  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  industry  would  be  far 
worse  if  such  men  as  Senator  Calder  had  charge  of  regu- 
lating it." 

Mr.  Watkins  said  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  bituminous 
coal  business  is  stability,  business  sense,  and  decent  trade 
conscience,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  growing 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  producers  and  the  public 
generally  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  coal,  of  what  the 
industry  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fair  return  on  its  capital 
and  of  what  it  needs  to  do  in  the  fair  treatment  of  its 
labor.  He  said  he  looked  with  confidence  toward  the  future, 
believing  that  the  conservative  elements  in  the  bituminous 
coal  field  will  be  able  to  exert  a  definite  influence  toward 
stabilization  of  production  and  distribution,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  consuming  public  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Watkins  said  that  in  his  judgment  demand  will 
increase  from  now  on.  He  said  he  believed  consumption  to 
be  greater  than  production  at  the  present  moment,  and 
unless  stocks  are  fairly  well  provided  for  in  the  immediate 
future,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  the 
part  of  railroads  in  carrying  what  will  be  needed  then. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening 
attended  by  more  than  five  hundred.  Michael  F.  Bums,  presi- 
dent of  Burns  Bros.,  presided,  and  Harry  T.  Peters,  vice- 
president,  Williams  &  Peters,  was  the  toastmaster.  The 
Rev.  John  L.  Belford,  of  Brooklyn,  spoke,  and  the  other 
speakers  included  Thomas  F.  FaiTell,  president  of  Farrell 
Co.  Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  who  was  to  have  spoken 
on  "Industry,"  was  ill  and  could  not  be  present,  and  William 
E.  Knox,  vice-president  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  who 
was  to  have  addressed  the  coal  men  on  "Savings,"  was 
unavoidably  absent. 


Hampton  Roads-to-Rotterdam  Coal  Freight 
Rate  Now  S3.85;  $21  a  Year  Ago 

IN  ITS  report  of  business  conditions  for  February  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  says  the  downward  trend  of 
freights  was  emphasized  when  the  North  Atlantic  United 
Kingdom  conference  lowered  coal  charters  to  $3.85  a  ton 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  Rotterdam  and  to  $5.50  a  ton 
to  River  Plate  ports.  In  February,  1920,  the  quotations 
were  $21  to  Rotterdam  and  $13  to  Buenos  Aires.  Demand 
for  bituminous  coal,  the  board  states,  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably as  a  result  of  the  mild  weather,  curtailment  of 
operations  by  industrial  plants  and  contraction  in  tonnage 
used  by  railroads.  Mine  prices  reflect  the  market  situa- 
tion, but  the  Board  says  retail  prices  "have  not  followed." 
Retailers  attribute  the  situation  to  contracts  previously 
made  and  to  high  freight  rates.  Dealers  in  the  Richmond 
district  do  not  appear  to  have  large  stocks  on  hand  but 
are  purposely  limiting  them  because  of  price  uncertainties, 
the  Board  adds.  The  coke  market  reflects  the  situation  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  prices  have  declined  and 
operations  been  curtailed.  There  is  a  poor  demand  for 
buckwheat  and  many  of  the  larger  producers  are  storing 
this  size  with  a  view  to  marketing  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Steam  sizes  generally  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  competitive  effect  of  the  low  price  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  sales  are  not  as  brisk  as  heretofore. 

Holds  Hearing  on  Cancellation  of  Rates  on 
Slack  Coal  on  Norfolk  &  Western 

ON  MARCH  2  the  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore  committee  for 
Central  Freight  Association  territory  announced  a 
public  hearing  on  March  10  to  consider  cancellation  of  rates 
on  slack  coal  from  mines  in  the  Pocahontas.  Tug  River  and 
Clinch  Valley  districts  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  to 
stations  on  the  Scioto  Valley  division  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  north  of  Kenova  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  inclusive, 
and  from  the  same  origin  districts  to  stations  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Ry.— Hanging  Rock,  Ohio,  to  New  Boston, 
Ohio,  inclusive — leaving  the  higher  rates  which  apply  on 
other  grades  of  coal  to  apply  on  slack  coal.  The  hearing 
is  being  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Production 

and  the 

Mairkct 


JVeekly  Review 


So  LITTLE  is  stirring  in  industry  that  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  of  coal  have  less  to  do  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Coal  com- 
panies are  figuratively  tightening  up  their  belts  and 
sitting  tight.  The  spot  market  is  quotable  more  because 
of  prices  offered  by  shippers  than  by  business  closed. 
A  fair  sample  of  what  is  going  on  is  found  in  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Fairmont  district  vv^ith  respect  to  business 
in  railroad  fuel.  The  Fairmont  region  has  always  been 
the  largest  supplier  of  railroad  coal  and  this  year  negoti- 
ations have  been  going  on  for  early  spring  contracts. 
It  is  reported  that  the  railroads  are  freely  offering  to 
contract  for  the  coming  year  at  $2.50  per  net  ton,  but 
that  producers  are  holding  out  for  $2.90  on  lower 
grades  and  $3 @  $3.25  for  the  best  grades.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  feeling — possibly  founded  on  hope 
— that  the  buyer  is  going  to  stay  out  of  the  market  until 
the  last  minute  and  that  when  he  does  start  to  buy  the 
rush  will  produce  another  sharp  upward  swing  in  prices 
with  repetition  of  serious  car  shortage  next  autumn. 

Opinion  is  not  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  a 
strong  demand  next  fall  will  produce  a  car  shortage,  but 
there  is  no  unanimity  in  the  views  of  different  au- 
thorities as  to  whether  the  demand  will  materialize.  It 
is  being  pointed  out  that  the  railroads,  like  the  mines, 
are  curtailing  operations  and  releasing  personnel  and 


that  if  orders  for  coal  and  for  coal  cars  are  suddenly 
revived  without  warning,  difficulty  will  at  first  be  ex- 
perienced in  meeting  the  demand.  In  the  Middle  West 
the  railroads  are  cutting  expense  by  setting  bad-order 
cars  on  the  sidings  without  repair,  the  course  dictated 
by  the  expediences  of  their  purse  but  without  regard  to 
future  difficulty. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  3 
permanently  vacated  Service  Order  17,  issued  on  Sept. 
16,  1920.  This  order  had  to  do  with  furnishing  open- 
top  cars  to  wagon  mines.  As  the  wagon  mines  are  no 
longer  in  operation  this  particular  order  was  of  course 
without  effect. 

Bituminous  Output  Seems  .\t  Bottom 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal,  which  for  several 
weeks  has  been  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  7,000,000  tons,  is 
considered  to  have  reached  bottom  for  the  present,  but 
lower  figures  are  anticipated  in  April  when  many  of  the 
contracts  on  which  coal  is  now  being  shipped  will  have 
expired.  To  a  veiy  limited  extent  some  of  the  larger 
shippers  have  been  able  to  renew  these  contracts  but 
they  report  that  consignees  for  the  most  part  hold  out 
no  assurance  of  taking  more  than  the  barest  minimum 
quantity  for  the  next  few  months. 

Anthracite  shippers  are  not  going  to  give  summer  dis- 
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counts  both  because  they  allege  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  because  of  their  inability  to  move  steam  sizes  at  a 
reasonable  figure  and  because  they  have  the  opinion  that 
sufficient  domestic  sizes  vi^ill  be  ordered  by  the  con- 
sumers to  keep  mines  in  operation  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
Beehive  coke  production  is  undergoing  steady  cur- 
tailment as  demand  from  the  iron  furnaces  falls  off.  The 
policy  of  the  iron  producers  is  to  maintain  operation  of 
their  byproduct  plants  and  meet  the  lessened  require- 
ments for  coke  by  shutting  down  beehive  ovens. 

BITUMINOUS 

Washington's  Birthday  was  observed  as  a  holiday  at 
many  mines,  although  with  little  apparent  effect  on  pro- 
duction, as  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  all  avail- 
able orders  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week  ended  Feb. 
26.  The  rate  of  production  continued  to  decline  during  the 
week,  total  output  being  placed  by  the  Geological  Survey 
at  7,334,000  net  tons,  less  by  159,000  tons  than  the  figure 
for  the  week  ended  Feb.  19.  Production  is  now  at  a  lower 
rate  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  four  years.  Loadings  on 
the  first  two  days  of  the  opening  week  in  March  indicate 
a  further  decline  in  production. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  "no  market"  losses  now 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  full  time  operation  of  the  mines  and 
operating  time  is  but  40  per  cent.  Central  Pennsylvania, 
Westmoreland,  eastern  Ohio,  Alabama  and  the  majority  of 
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Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survet 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 

. 1921  1920 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week              to  Date              Week  to  Date 

Feb.  12(')) 7,859,000     475,684,000     10,484,000  417,964,000 

Daily  average 1,310,000         1,779,000       1,747,000  1,557,000 

Feb.  19  (^)  7,493,000     483,178,000       9,513,000  427,477,000 

Daily  average 1,249,000         1,768,000        1,585.000  1,558,000 

Feb.  26 (r) 7,334,000.490,512,000     10,120,000  437,597,000 

DaUy  average 1,222,000         1,756,000       1,687,000  1,560,000 

(6)  Revised  since  last  report,     (c)  Subject  to  revision. 
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1921 


Week 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 


1920(a)- 


Week 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 


Feb.  12 2,048,000       79,665,000        1,822,000       80,782.000 

Feb.  19(fc) 2,010,000       81,675,000       1,504,000       82,286,000 

Feb.  26 1,825,000       83,500,000       1,767,000       84,053,000 

(o)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  April,  to  equalize 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  2  years,  {b)  Revised  since  last 
report. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

, Week  Knded  — — ^ 

Feb.  26(a)     Feb.    19(b)     Feb.   28  1921  1920(c) 

1921                1921                 1920  to  Date  to  Date 

194,000          219.000            433,000  1,917,000  3.708,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  Xew  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  dajfs 
coverwl  for  last  two  years. 
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July 
1920 


Oct 


Dec  Jan.  Mar 

1921 


the  Middle  West  operated  with  less  than  half  time  lost  be- 
cause of  no  market,  with  prospects  for  poorer  market  to 
follow. 

Spot  market  conditions  are  unimproved.  Steam  users  for 
the  most  part  have  reserves  ample  for  present  requirements 
and  business  is  so  unencouraging  that  even  distress  coal  is 
not  always  readily  absorbed. 

Few  Contracts  Closed;  Consumers  Use  Reserves 

Practically  no  contract  developments  are  reported. 
Negotiations  are  being  held  back  by  the  differences  in  price 
views  held  by  consumers  and  producers  and  by  the  extent 
of  the  reserves  in  the  hands  of  consumers  which  enable  them 
to  eke  out  a  considerable  future  supply  by  a  brief  entrance 
into  the  spot  market. 

Buying  for  the  Lakes  is  dragging.  Some  little  tonnage  is 
being  forwarded  to  the  lower  ports,  but  this  business  is 
mainly  confined  to  producers  having  allied  dock  interests. 
The  Northwest  coal  industry  is  in  a  highly  competitive  state 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Coal  Market  Quoted 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  .  .  Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus 

Pocahontas  mine  run . . .  Chicago 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 

Pooahontaa  mine  run . .  .  Boston'* 

Pool  1 New  York 

Pool  1 Philadelphia. . . . 

Pool  1 Baltimore 

Cleei fields  mine  run. . .  .  Boston 

Somersets  mine  run Boston 

Pooia  10,  II New  York 

Pools  10,  11 Baltimore 

Pools  10,  II Philadelphia. . . . 

Pool  18 New  York 

Pool  18 Philadelphia. . . 

Pool  18 Baltimore 

Hlfth-Volatlle.  Eastern 

Pittsburgh  imne  run. . . .  Pittsburgh 

Pitts'.-urgh  sc'd.  gas Pittsburgh 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 

Kaivawha  lump ...  Cclumbus 

Hooking  mine  run Columbus 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Pitts   No.  8  mine  run. .  .  Cleveland 


Gov't 
Price 

$2.35 
2.6(> 
2.35 
2.60 

2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.95 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
2,95 
2.95 


2.35 
2.35 
2.70 
2.95 
2.50 
2.75 
2.35 


Feb.  1    Mar.  1 
1921      1921 


$3,75 
6.25 
2.75 
4  25 
6.00 
3,75 


2.50 
3.25 
2.35 
4.80 
2.40 
3.85 
2.50 


$3.50  $3 
5.75  6 
3,75  . 
5.25  . 
5.80  5 
3.55  S 
3.55  . 
3.15  S 
2  55 
3.10 
2,50 
2.35 
2  50 


Mar.  8 
1921t 

,50 
.60 


Coal 

Pitts.  No.  Slump. 
Pool  34  (54,  64) . . . 
Pool  34  (54,  64)  .. 
Pool  34  (54,  64)  .. 


Market  Quoted 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

New_  York 

Baltimore 
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Price 

$2,60 
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50 
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500, 
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6.00 
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16 
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3.00 
3.75 
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00 
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Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run. 

FrankUn,  111.,  lump 

Central  III.,  mme  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  mine  run. 
Ind.  4th  Vein,  Jump.  .  .  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein,  mine  run. 
Ind.  5th  Vein.  lump.  .  .  . 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.,  mine  run .... 
West  Ky.,  lump 

South 

Big  Seam  mine  run  ....   Birmingham. 

Big  S«am  lump Birmingham 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville... 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville. . . 

♦  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads 


Cliioago . . 
Chicago . . 
Chicago . . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago. . 
bt.  Louia. , 
St.  Louis. , 
Louis^-ille. 
Louisville. 


2.35 
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2.35 
2.55 
2  35 
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2,35 
2,55 
2.35 
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2.35 
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2.45 
2  75 
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1  Mar.  1 
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as  the  docks  strive  to  reduce  their  holdover  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  season  opens.  Producers  hope  for  an 
early  outlet  for  their  tonnage  in  this  direction  but  to  date 
there  has  been  little  contracting  at  any  fixed  price. 

While  Coal  Age  index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  dropped 
one  point  from  last  week  and  now  stands  at  100,  it  is  two 
points  above  the  low  mark  of  98,  registered  in  the  middle 
of  February. 

TIDEWATER 

A  total  of  1,026,000  gross  tons  was  dumped  at  all  piers 
at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  month  of  February.  During 
the  last  week  in  February  204,000  tons  were  dumped,  which 
was  in  itself  a  new  low  record.  Prices  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same.  Accumulations  at  Tide  have  been  greatly 
reduced  as  has  tonnage  awaiting  cargo.  Coastwise  ship- 
ments to  New  England  are  very  light  and  beyond  certain 
stable  contracts  there  is  practically  nothing  moving  over- 
seas.   Even  South  American  business  is  light. 

All-rail  coal  to  New  England  declined  in  volume  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  26.  Shipments  through  the  five  rail 
gateways  amounted  to  3,068  cars,  a  decline  of  over  300 
cars  when  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 

ANTHRACITE 

Hard  coal  demand  slackened  considerably  and  both  inde- 
pendent  and    company    quotations    contained    on    the    same 


level,  $8.10  for  stove  and  chestnut  while  egg  dropped  to 
$7.60.     Domestic  sizes  are  accu  '.liile  steam  is  an 

increa.sing  source  of  worry  to  ,i  .     rs. 

It  now  appears  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  spring  re- 
duction on  domestic  sizes  and  that  company  circtilara  will 
stand  unchanged  from  the  winter  schedules,  althoagh  steam 
coals  will  probably  have  to  come  down.  The  Jeddo-High- 
land   Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  ind  -.ces 

reductions  as  of  Mar.  1  from  mine  pi  ring 

the  winter  on  egg,  stove  and  nut  from  $9.25  to  W.75  and 
on  pea  from  |7.50  to  $6.75.  Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the 
high  labor  rates  under  the  2-year  agreement  expiring  in 
March,  1922,  no  further  reduction  is  contemplated,  but  the 
normal  increase  by  Sept.  1  may  be  expected. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continued  its  decline  during  the 
last  week  of  February.  According  to  the  Geological  Sun/ey 
the  output  was  194,000  net  tons  or  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  The  cumulative 
output  for  the  calendar  year  amounts  to  barelv  half  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

The  Connellsville  spot  market  is  quotable  at  $4.50  for 
furnace  and  $5.50ra$6.50  for  foundry,  with  asking  prices  on 
contract  $5f«$5.75  for  furnace  and  $6.50  and  upward  for 
foundry. 


Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


Tidewater — East 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Very  Dull  Market  —  No  Contract  De- 
velojyments  —  Accumulations  Again  at 
Tide — Anthracite  Very  Quiet. 

Bituminous — Extreme  dullness  in  the 
current  market  shows  no  abatement. 
Steam-users  have  for  the  most  part 
such  ample  reserves  and  business  is  so 
unencouraging  that  even  "distress"  coal 
is  absorbed  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less 
coal  offering  than  was  the  case  a  fort- 
night ago;  shippers  seem  to  have  re- 
laxed their  efforts  to  move  current  out- 
put and  there  are  fewer  soft  spots. 
Seldom,  even  in  midsummer  before  the 
war,  have  we  seen  a  situation  so  bare 
of  significant  features.  The  trade  is 
simply  marking  time  and  waiting  for 
better  things. 

There  are  practically  no  contract 
developments  to  be  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  buyers  who  ordinarily  take  from 
25,000  to  50,000  tons  for  delivery 
through  the  season  and  are  now  plan- 
ning to  make  spot  purchases  later  of 
perhaps  40  per  cent,  the  other  60  per 
cent  being  now  on  hand  or  due  in  March 
and  April,  would  surprise  many  oper- 
ators who  are  not  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  here.  This  factor  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of 
business   in  the  next   three   months. 

At  several  of  the  terminals,  and 
notably  at  Hampton  Roads,  there  are 
again  some  accumulations,  notwith- 
standing strenuous  efforts  to  keep  down 
production.    One  difficulty  is  that  three 


days'  running  yields  much  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  one  week's  output  and  all 
the  sales  agencies  face  a  most  reluctant 
market  in  every  dii'ection.  Tonnage 
at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  is  not 
so  great  as  a  month  ago.  but  it  is 
enough  to  press  the  shippers.  Coast- 
wise shipments  are  very  light,  and  off- 
shore, beyond  certain  stable  contracts, 
there  is  nothing  whatever. 

The  proposals  opened  on  Feb.  28  by 
the  Shipping  Board  give  some  indica- 
tion of  prices  on  the  smokeless  coals 
during  the  season  about  to  open.  While 
most  of  the  bids  were  well  up  to  a  basis 
that  would  bring  $4  per  net  ton  mines, 
the  low  figure  was  $6.50  at  Hampton 
Roads,  or  $3.30  per  net  ton  mines.  One 
might  infer  from  this  that  the  contract 
price  on  commercial  business  would 
turn  out  to  be  very  close  to  $6.50  f.o.b. 
vessel  at  Norfolk  or  Newport  News. 

Current  quotations  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review.  Pocahont.as  and  New 
River  are  $8.50(a)$9  on  cars  Boston, 
Providence,  or  Portland. 

Anthracite — All  sizes,  so  far  as  de- 
livery at  March  prices  is  concerned,  are 
fast  becoming  a  drug  on  the  market. 
There  is  growing  a  well-defined  opinion 
that  the  price  basis  is  certain  to  be 
lower  in  April,  and  because  the  public 
is  expecting  a  material  reduction  in 
retail  prices  the  dealers  are  disposed  to 
take  chances  and  postpone  taking  ooal 
until  lower  prices  can  be  had.  Nothing 
will  so  surely  restore  the  demand  as 
continued  withholding  of  purchases. 

Rates  on  anthracite  in  Reading 
barges  were  reduced  on  March  1  to 
$1.55,  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  the  pre- 
vious rate  having  been  $2.10. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Cirntinuea  ii>.  Good  Demand 
—  April  Reduction  Unlikely  —  Pea 
Heavy,  and  Steam  Coals  Worse — Bitu- 
minous Unchanged — Prices  Are  Finn 

Contract  Situation  Still  Thick. 

Anthracite — Despite  price  recessions 
by  some  independent  shippers,  these 
concerns  are  considerably  above  com- 
pany prices  and  seem  to  be  able  to  mar- 
ket their  coal  fairly  well,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  large  sizes  are  concerned.  The 
independ^-nt  prices  at  this  time  average 
about  as  follows:  egg,  $8.50;  stove  and 
nut,  $8.85  and  pea,  $6.50.  as  compared 
with  average  company  prices  of:  egg, 
$7.70;  stove  and  nut.  $8.05  and  pea 
$6.30.  It  must  be  remembereii  that  the 
so-called  company  prices  show  a  varia- 
tion of  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  ton,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past  several 
years. 

All  of  the  companies  report  no  difB- 
culty  whatever  to  market  their  family 
coal;  it  is  actually  a  fact  that  dealers 
largely  dependent  upon  company  coal 
have  been  quite  anxious  for  stove  and 
nut  the  past  week  and  it  has  been  this 
that  has  enabled  the  independents  to 
get  their  coal  moved  at  the  present 
prices  quoted.  On  the  other  hand  we 
know  of  some  egg.  stove  and  nut  being 
sold  from  10  to  15c.  below  company 
circular.  These  sales  are  made  by  the 
concerns  who  marketed  a  good  deal  of 
$13@S14  coal  during  the  past  year  and 
now  find  it  necessary  to  cut  quite 
sharply. 

The  consumer  persists  in  his  hope 
that  coal  will  be  reduced  on  April  1.  but 
he  is  soon  likely  to  he  disabused  of  this 
idea;  the  retailer  is  already  converted 
as  this  week  one  of  the  bigi:  r  ship- 
pers have  had  their  salesmen  i  tifjing 
their  trade  that  there  will  be  no  reduc- 
tion on  .\pril  1.    This  coming  from  the 
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company  that  has  been  taking  the  lead 
in  the  past  several  years  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  policy  of  the  shippers. 

All  of  the  above  has  convinced  retail- 
ers that  the  best  investment  around  the 
first  of  April  is  a  yard  full  of  all  sizes 
and  they  are  really  making  efforts  in 
that   direction. 

Steam  coals  are  not  at  all  improved 
and  buckwheat  of  good  quality  can  be 
freely  bought  for  $3,  rice  at  $2  and 
less  and  barley  at  almost  any  price. 
Many  of  the  independent  shippers  are 
losing  money  by  having  many  cars  of 
steam  sizes  standing  awaiting  consign- 
ment. 

Bituminous — Slack  times  continue  in 
the  soft  coal  trade,  with  very  few  in- 
quiries. Many  houses  have  actually 
taken  their  salesmen  off  the  road  for 
the  time  being.  Manufacturers  are 
only  buying  for  their  actual  needs  and 
as  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  big 
stocks  they  continue  to  eat  into  these 
without  replenishing.  Most  of  the  con- 
sumers admit  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bituminous  market  has  been  reached 
and  often  say  that  they  would  buy  coal 
as  an  investment  at  present  prices  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  have  their 
capital  tied  up  in  their  business.  Prices 
are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Some  big  buyers  of  fuel,  such  as 
utility  plants,  are  showing  some  desire 
to  get  under  contract  for  the  coming 
coal  year,  but  the  general  report  is  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  agreement  with 
the  producer.  Despite  the  fact  that 
some  large  producers  have  closed  busi- 
ness at  $4.35,  we  hear  of  houses  with 
very  good  coal  even  asking  as  much  as 
$5  for  contract.  At  this  rate  no  busi- 
ness is  being  done,  as  the  big  buyer 
still  prefers  the  spot  market. 

NEW  YORK 

Domestic  Coals  Accumulate  Rapidly — 
Spring  Cut  Appears  Unlikely — Inde- 
pendent Prices  Reach  Company  Circular 
— Bituminous  Market  Dull — Little  Buy- 
ing and  Prices  Down. 

Anthracite — With  stocks  of  domestic 
sizes  accumulating  in  retail  vards  and 
the  public  waiting  for  some  definite 
announcement  regarding  prices  after 
April  1,  the  situation  has  changed  con- 
siderably during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks.  There  has  been  a  pronounced 
easing  up  and  all  sizes  are  now  plenti- 
ful. 

The  situation  regarding  independent 
coals  is  being  reflected  at  many  of  the 
operations,  most  of  them  being  either 
idle  or  working  on  a  curtailed  sched.'le. 
Premium  coals  have  disappeared  from 
the  market,  most  prices  being  quoted 
around  the  company  circular. 

Steam  sizes  are  weak.  Stocks  are 
accumulating  rapidly  and  retail  dealers 
have  about  taken  in  all  they  can  com- 
fortably care  for.  It  is  however,  ap- 
parent that  unless  more  of  these  sizes 
can  be  absorbed  it  may  be  necessary  to 
curtail  mining  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  supply.  The  following  range  of 
quotations  indicate  the  trend  of  the 
market  for  independent  coals:  Buck- 
Wheat  $2.75@$3;  rice,  $2.25@$2.75; 
barley,  from  TSc.  up. 

Bituminous — Curtailment  of  produc- 


tion has  prevented  a  further  slump  in 
prices.  There  are  no  favorable  signs 
and  salesmen  who  have  circulated 
among  the  trade,  report  there  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  buy. 
Those  who  have  coal  in  their  bins  are 
satisfied  to  consume  it  rather  than  make 
new  purchases  even  at  the  present  low 
prices,  while  those  who  must  buy  are 
only  purchasing  their  immediate  re- 
quirements. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  ask  for  individual 
coals  to  the  detriment  of  the  pool  coals. 
The  export  and  bunker  trade  is  de- 
pressed. Many  boats  continue  to  lie  in 
the  harbor.  There  is  comparatively 
little  denaand  for  coal  for  export  and 
very  little  new  business  is  said  to  de- 
velop. 

It  will  be  May  1  before  the  contract 
business  will  get  under  full  swing,  some 
of  the  trade  believe.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  consumers  to  close  con- 
tracts now,  and  operators  continue  to 
quote  on  an  average  of  $4@$4.25,  al- 
though it  is  said  some  shippers  are 
shading    these    prices    25c. 

On  March  4  there  were  2,222  cars  in- 
side the  pools  and  1,614  cars  outside 
the  pools  at  the  various  docks.  Most  of 
this  coal  was  in  Pools  1,  4,  9,  10  and  71. 

Mine  spot  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review.  Quotations  for  some 
pools,  f.o.b.  Tidewater  ranged  about 
as  follows:  Pool  1,  $6.50@$6.75;  Pool 
9,  $6.15@$6.25;  Pool  10,  $5.85@$6;  Pool 
71,  $6.25@$6.40;  Pool  11,  $5@$5.25. 


in  the  fix  of  that  famous  war  song, 
"Where  do  we  go  from  here  boys." 
The  majority  look  for  little  change  in 
the  average  wholesale  price,  which  will 
mean  practically  no  change  from  the 
existing  winter  retail  schedule. 


BALTIMORE 

Bituminous  Trading  at  Loivest  Point — 
Prices  Very  Soft  —  General  Business 
Feeling  After  Inauguration  Is  for 
Early  Betterment. 

Bituminous— With  the  inauguration 
a  thing  of  the  past  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  business  as  a  whole  to  feel 
out  the  possibilities  of  early  re-awaken- 
ing. In  the  present  market  there  is 
much  cutting  in  selling  and  consumers 
are  not  only  dictating  prices  but  also 
are  insisting  on  certain  classes  of  de- 
livery by  specifying  mines  for  produc- 
tion shipments. 

In  the  trade,  however,  there  is  no 
idea  that  the  consumer  will  dictate  con- 
tract terms  after  April  1.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  contract  quotations  on  best  coals 
over  any  considerable  delivery  period 
are  $4(a)$4.50,  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  A 
little  later  the  price  is  more  likely  to  be 
around  $5  than  it  is  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  present  spot  market,  in  which 
general  quotations  are  around  $2.75@ 
$3  for  high-grade  steam,  with  some 
jobbers  and  other  interests  here  offer- 
ing considerable  quantities  at  times  as 
low  as  $2.50.  Lower-grade  steam  is 
down  to  $2@$2.25. 

Gas  coals  are  hardly  quoted  at  all. 
and  the  majority  of  operations  that 
usually  ship  here  for  expoi't  or  coast- 
wise movement  are  closed.  Pool  reserve 
continues  more  than  ample  and  the 
dumpings  light.  The  export  movement 
from  Baltimore  for  the  entire  month 
of  February  only  totaled  84,249  tons 
cargo  and  9,420  tons  bunker. 

Anthracite — Hard-coal  men  are  about 


HA.MPTON   ROADS 

Tide  Accumulations  Disappear — Prices 
Unchanged — Market  Stagnant. 

A  total  of  1,026,000  tons  was  dumped 
at  all  piers  in  Hampton  Roads  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  which  was 
around  100,000  tons  less  than  for  the 
same  month  in  1920.  During  the  last 
week  in  February  204,000  tons  were 
dumped  which  was,  in  itself,  a  new 
low  record. 

Prices  remain  approximately  the 
same;  high-volatile  pools  in  many  in- 
stances sell  for  as  low  as  $5  and  other 
pools  range  $6@$7.  Accumulations  at 
Tide  have  been  greatly  reduced,  as  has 
tonnage  awaiting  cargo.  Shippers  look 
forward  to  the  new  coal  contract  year, 
April  1,  as  promising  a  more  stable 
market,  not  only  for  present  uses  but 
for  fall  and  winter  surplus. 

The  following   cargoes  cleared  from 

this     port     during     the     week     ended 

March  4: 

Am.  SS  Franklin,  for  Italy,  7.303  tons ; 
Du.  SS  Aurora,  for  Curacao,  1,335  tons ; 
Jap.  SS  Etna  Maru,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
8,148  tons;  Jap.  SS  Thames  Maru.  for  Mon- 
tevideo. 6,676  tons:  Braz.  SS  Pamahyba, 
for  Italv,  7.690  tons :  Am.  SS  Javary.  for 
San  Pedro.  451  tons  ;  Am.  SS  West  Mingo, 
for  Tiburon,  6,829  tons:  Nor.  SS  Haugar- 
land,  for  Amsterdam,  9,448  tons:  Nor.  SS 
Kagera,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  7,125  tons  ; 
Br.  SS  Roath,  for  Havre,  6,369  tons :  Br. 
SS  Whahatone,  for  Auckland,  3.360  tons : 
Nor.  SS  Helder,  for  Dunkirk,  4,117  tons: 
Am.  SS  Panaman,  for  Alexandria,  7,701 
tons :  Russ.  SS  Irtysh,  for  Caldera,  5.037 
tons :  Dan.  SS  Progress,  for  Denmark, 
6,206  tons  :  Br.  SS  Coquetmede,  for  Buenos 
Aires,   5,009  tons. 

BUFFALO 

Coal  on  Track  Disappearing  —  Short 
Mining  Will  Put  Strength  in  the  Mar- 
ket— Anthracite  Plentiful — Lake  Load- 
ing S007l. 

Bituminous — Careful  observers  say 
thei-e  is  not  nearly  the  amount  of  coal 
in  transit  that  was  the  case  a  month 
ago.  One  coal  man,  who  makes  fre- 
quent trips  over  the  Pennsylvania  says 
that  not  long  ago  there  was  a  matter  of 
a  thousand  cars  of  bituminous  standing 
on  sidings  and  in  yards  not  over  20 
miles  out  of  the  city.  He  believes  that 
there  is  not  more  than  20  cars  now. 
This  means  of  course  that  consumption 
is  considerably  greater  than  production 
and  that  if  this  state  of  things  co- 
tinues  long  the  market  must  stiffen 
somewhat,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
business  to  improve.  Coal  piles  in  rail- 
road and  factory  yards  are  not  what 
they  were,  though  som^  consumers  are 
still  over-loaded.  These  latter  are 
mostly  those  who  have  kept  up  their 
contracts  in  loyal  response  to  the  action 
of  the  sellers  who  managed  to  do  the 
same  when  prices  were  high. 

The  effort  to  obtain  contracts  does 
not  succeed  well.  Both  buyer  and  seller 
try  to  make  them,  but  the  consumer 
cannot  be  convinceti  that  current  prices 
mostly  include  a  loss  to  the  producer 
and  so  the  offers  are  about  half  a 
dollar  less  than  the  operator  will  accept. 
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Spot  bituminous  prices  vary  consid- 
erably, but  may  be  set  down  at  $3.50 
for  Youffhiogheny  gas  lump,  $3  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.50 
for  all  steam  mine  run,  $2.25  for  gas 
slack  and  $2  for  steam  slack. 

Anthracite — There  is  no  longer  any 
shortage  in  the  supply.  The  notion  is 
abroad  that  prices  are  going  to  be  lower 
through  the  summer  and  unless  this 
can  be  discredited  it  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  get  consumers  to  lay  in  a  winter 
supply  early.  Failure  to  buy  early 
would  be  very  risky,  especially  if  the 
miners  could  not  be  kept  at  work 
through  the  summer. 

There  will  soon  be  coal  enough  here 
to  start  loading  into  Lake  vessels.  It 
is  expected  that  this  work  will  begin 
within  a  week.  At  least  two  companies 
will  be  ready  to  take  tonnage  at  the 
outset.  This  will  insure  a  good  start 
and  ought  to  provide  plenty  of  North- 
west coal  in  the  fall. 

Coke — The  supply  locally  is  large,  so 
that  buying  is  light.  Coke  prices  are 
weak  and  lower,  on  the  basis  of  $5.75 @ 
$6  for  72-hour  foundry,  $5  for  48-hour 
furnace,  $4.50  for  off -grades  and  stock 
and  $6.25  for  domestic  sizes,  to  which 
add  $3.64  for  freight  to  Buffalo. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Better   Tone   to  Market — Some   Indus- 
trial Resumption — Prices  Fairly  Firm. 

There  was  a  little  better  tone  to  the 
coal  business  during  the  past  week, 
while  cold  weather  was  stimulating  as 
heavy  consumption  as  the  winter  has 
seen.  Zero  weather  was  on  hand  for 
several  days,  and  it  helped  run  down 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  even 
if  it  did  not  register  much  in  the  way 
of  new  orders. 

There  has  been  some  demurrage  coal 
to  be  disposed  of,  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  any  serious  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. Sales  below  the  market  are  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  tem- 
porary surplus  and  are  not  accepted 
as  governing  the  market  for  any 
period. 

Industrial  consumption  should  show 
some  improvement  from  now  on,  for  a 
number  of  plants  which  have  been 
down  for  some  weeks  have  resumed  oper- 
ation, though  sometimes  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  This  will  help  steady  the  mar- 
ket on  steam  coal,  which  has  been  sadly 
demoralized.  People  in  the  local  trade 
are  inclined  to  predict  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  market  conditions. 
They  point  out  that  screenings  are  even 
now  firmer.  Where  they  sold  as  low 
as  $1.25@$1.50  at  the  mine,  prices  have 
been  made  as  high  as  $2.50  lately. 
Lump  coal  is  expected  to  open  at  around 
$3.50  at  the  mines,  for  the  better 
grades  of  Illinois,  and  some  predict  an 
advance  during  April,  May  and  June 
of  25c.  a  ton  each  month  to  $4.25. 

But  while  this  prophecy  may  prove 
true  for  the  new  season,  it  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  season  that  is 
going  to  help  or  harm  the  showing  for 


this  winter.  Despite  a  desperate  dull- 
ness for  current  business,  there  seems 
to  be  a  slightly  better  feeling  in  the 
trade,  as  though  the  worst  were  over. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  turn 
had  come,  commercially.  The  North- 
west has  begun  to  show  better  busi- 
ness in  different  directions.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decision  favoring  the  farm 
loan  bank  means  that  there  will  be 
released  for  loans  to  farmers  a  great 
deal  of  money  which  will  ease  up  the 
"frozen  credit"  situation  of  the  rural 
districts.  Once  there  is  a  loosening  of 
the  money  situation,  business  will 
speedily  imcrove  in  every  direction. 


MILWAUKEE 

Another  Cut  in  Soft  Coal — Pocahontas 
Is  Weakened  by  Heavy  Receipts — Coke 
Inclines  Doivnward. 

Balmy  weather  continues  to  under- 
mine the  fuel  market  and  the  coal 
trade  is  practically  dead.  Retail  de- 
liveries are  on  a  summer  basis  and 
shipments  out  by  rail  are  only  a  shadow 
of  what  they  usually  are  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

March  brought  another  cut  of  $1  per 
ton  in  soft  coal,  making  the  second  re- 
duction since  Jan.  1.  If  present  con- 
ditions continue  there  will  be  still  fur- 
ther shading,  as  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation is  only  a  little  over  a  month 
away.  Anthracite  remains  unchanged. 
The  yards  are  ban-en  of  hard  coal  and 
the  market  is   supplied  by  rail. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  Pocahontas  on 
the  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
dealers  banked  on  reasonably  cold 
weather  in  February  and  ordered 
freely.  As  a  result  receipts  are  far 
ahead  of  the  demand  and  many  cars 
are  on  track  between  here  and  the 
mines.  Pocahontas  mine  run  now  sells 
at  $11.25,  but  egg  and  nut  hold  at 
$13.50.  Pocahontas  for  steaming  pur- 
poses is  quoted  at  $10.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  coal  is  now  listed  at  $8.  Gas 
coke  has  been  cut  to  $13.50  for  nut 
and  $12  for  small  nut  to  meet  the  re- 
cent cut  in  solvay  coke.  This  market 
is  glutted. 


Inland  West 


COLl  MRUS 

Coal  Trade  Settles  Back  Into  Quietude 

Increasing   Interest   in   Contracts  — 

Lakes  Trade  Not  Encouraging. 

After  a  week  of  rather  good  domestic 
business  the  trade  has  again  settled 
down  to  inactivity.  Everyone  appears 
to  be  playing  a  waiting  game  and  con- 
tracting is  held  up  as  a  result.  Quite 
a  few  inquiries  have  been  received  by 
operators  on  steam  tonnage  but  prices 
have  not  settled  down  sufficiently  to 
contract  for  large  quantities.  Resump- 
tion of  manufacturing  is  still  slow  and 
consequently  fuel  requisitions  are  not 
large.  Reserve  stocks  are  still  impor- 
tant and  many  users  will  not  be  in  the 
market  for  some  time. 

The   Lake   trade   does    not   loom    up 


very  encouragingly  at  present.  A  few 
ves.seis  at  Toledo  and  other  ports  have 
been  loaded  by  concerns  having  their 
own  upper  docks,  but  this  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Indications  point 
to  a  late  opening  of  the  ore  trade  and 
con.sequently  coal  shipments  will  be  de- 
layed. It  i.s  believed  that  there  will 
not  be  much  movement  before  May  15. 
Practically  no  Lake  contracts  have  been 
closed  up  to  date. 

The  domestic  trade  is  slow  because  of 
the  mild  weather.  Retail  stocks  are 
still  large.  Prices  are  rather  steady  at 
former  levels,  with  Hocking  lump  $7.50 
@$8,  West  Virginia  lump  $8.50@$9.25, 
and  Pocahontas  lump  around  $10.50. 

Production  is  still  low  and  the  ten- 
dency is  downward  in  all  producing 
fields.  Little  change  is  expected  in  the 
present  month. 


CHICAGO 

Cold  Weather  Aids  Retailers  —  Small- 
Lot  Buying  Increases  —  Steam  Coals 
Stronger. 

One  or  two  days  of  unexpected  cold 
weather  has  done  a  gn^eat  deal  for 
the  retail  trade.  On  account  of  this 
cold  snap  dealers  have  been  able  to 
move  some  of  the  coal  that  has  been 
bothering   them   recently. 

Practically  all  retailers  are  very  anx- 
ious to  move  their  old  stock  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  load  up  their  yards 
with  fresh  coal,  purchased  at  the  pre- 
sent prevailing  low  prices.  The  pub- 
lic is  buying  in  very  small  quantities. 
In  fact  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
people  come  into  a  yard  and  buy  25c. 
or  30c.  worth  of  coal.  One  dealer  has 
informed  us  that  surh  purchases  have 
risen  about  300  per  cent.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  a  great  many  of  our  fac- 
tories are  down  and  labor  consequently 
is  buying  in  very  small  quantities  in 
order  to  preserve  its  funds. 

The  steam  market  is  in  a  little  better 
condition,  principally  because  the  do- 
mestic trade  is  so  stagnant  that  little 
steam  coal  is  offered.  Those  operators 
who  had  foresight  enough  to  put  their 
steam  coal  in  storage  last  month  are 
now  realizing  50c. @$i  over  the  pre- 
vailing prices  of  Februarj'. 


DETROIT 

Buying  Revival  Aicaited — Prices  Fairly 
Stable  —  Dema}id  Is  Weak  —  Receipts 
Are  Greatly  Reduced. 

Buyers  have  apparently  lost  all  inter- 
est in  the  offerings  of  wholesalers  and 
jobbers.  Very  little  business  is  being 
transacted  in  either  the  domestic  or 
steam  division.  Conceding  that  the  lack 
of  demand  for  steam  coal  is  a  result  of 
the  general  depi-ession  in  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  lines,  the  trade  is 
making  few  efforts  to  force  the  market. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  of 
the  jobbers,  however,  that  despite  the 
apparent  lack  of  buying  interest  and 
greatly  reduced  consumption,  the  actual 
amount  used  is  greate-  than  tho  volume 
of  present  production.  Quite  a  :  umber 
of  the  steam  plants  are  usinc  :\  small 
amount  of  coal,  obtaining  it  from  re- 
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serves  or  from  stocks  in  retailers' 
yards.  Continuance  of  this  policy  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  a  shortage  of 
supply  later  which  may  be  reflected  in 
another  intei'val  of  higher  prices.  It  is 
explained  that  development  of  such  a 
situation  may  be  prevented  by  the  slow^- 
ness  of  the  business  revival. 

Lump  coal  from  Ohio  is  quoted  at  the 
mines  $3@$3.60.  Mine  run  is  $2.60  and 
slack  $2.25,  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky slack  bringing  about  the  same 
price.  West  Virginia  lump  is  quoted 
$4  for  4-in.  and  $3.75  for  2-in.,  with 
egg  $3.50,  mine  run  $2.75  and  smokeless 
mine  run  $3.75. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Market  Is  Slightly  Better  in  St.  Louis 
— Outside  Call  Dull — Contract  Move- 
ment Lightens. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  market  in  the  past  few  days, 
mostly  in  the  demand  for  screenings. 
There  has  been  no  real  cold  weather, 
but  a  slight  demand  for  lump  helped  to 
steady  the  market. 

A  noticeable  call  for  screenings  came 
from  steam  plants  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent have  not  been  using  much  coal. 
As  the  screening  market  advanced, 
lump  prices  began  to  go  down  a  trifle. 
Screenings  are  in  good  demand  at 
around  $1.25  for  trunk  line  coal,  that  is, 
coal  that  will  move  out  of  St.  Louis 
proper,  while  local  screenings  are  some- 
what less.  Two-inch  lump  that  was 
selling  $2.50(a)$2.75,  is  down  to  $2.25 
and  hard  to  move. 

The  country  call  is  unusually  light 
right  now.  A  survey  of  the  situation 
develops  that  nearly  all  the  flour  mills 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  running 
about  two  days  a  week  and  other  indus- 
trial plants  are  not  doing  much  better. 

Domestic  call  for  Carterville  coal  is 
rather  easy,  as  is  usual  at  the  tail  end 
of  each  season.  Again,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  mine  prices  asked  be- 
tween the  independents  and  association 
operators.  From  now  on  it  looks  as  if 
the  St.  Louis  market  would  be  heavy 
only  on  Standard  coal,  if  it  is  heavy  on 
anything  at  all. 

The  mine  price  on  Big  Muddy  came 
down  last  week  to  $5  for  2J-in.  lump. 
Screenings  are  selling  as  low  as  $2.25@ 
$2.50,  with  very  few  takers. 

There  is  no  anthracite  arriving  and 
no  smokeless,  and  no  demand  for  either. 
Arkansas  coal  is  out  of  this  market  en- 
tirely. Retail  prices  the  first  of  March 
were:  Carterville,  $8.25;  Mt.  Olive,  $7@ 
$7.25;  Standard,  $5.75@$6. 

Dealers  are  having  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing contracts  stick.  All  contract  con- 
sumers seem  to  think  that  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  violate  them  and  buy 
on  the  outside  at  any  price  they  can. 
There  is  some  talk  of  bringing  test 
suits  against  dealers  who  are  inducing 
contract  customers  to  violate  their 
agreements. 

CLEVELAND 

Retail  PHces  Break  —  Production  Con- 
tinues Low  —  Outlook  for  Steam  Coal 
Brightens  —  Small  Buying  for  North- 
west. 

Bituminous — The    only    rift    in    the 


clouds  of  the  eoal  market  has  arisen 
from  the  prospects  for  a  better  market 
for  screenings.  This  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  fact  that  an  oversupply 
of  lump  has  developed.  With  the  cur- 
tailment of  production  of  lump  coal,  the 
supply  of  screenings  is  falling  off  con- 
siderably and  comparatively  few  lots 
of  this  fuel  remain  on  the  market. 
Restricted  industrial  consumption,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  factories 
almost  universally  are  still  using  up 
their  stock  piles,  will  prevent  any  rush 
of  buying,  however,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  some  stiffening  of 
the  market.  Spot  prices  are  quoted  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 

Although  many  mines  are  not  pro- 
ducing, authorities  in  the  trade  declare 
that  at  present  prices  a  number  of  those 
still  operating  are  doing  so  at  a  loss. 
They  have  adopted  this  policy  in  order 
to  keep  mines  open  and  in  readiness  for 
business  when  it  does  improve.  Ob- 
servers point  out  that  prices  for  some 
grades  are  at  bottom,  in  view  of  the 
existing  wage  scales  which  have  13 
months  to  run. 

Arrivals  of  bitummous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  Feb.  26 
reached  a  new  low  figure,  namely:  In- 
dustrial, 618  cars;  ! domestic,  273  cars; 
total,  891  cars;  compared  with  1,184 
care  the  previous  week. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — A  dras- 
tic revision  downward  has  taken  place 
in  the  retail  market  for  Pocahontas 
grades,  the  result  of  ample  supplies, 
warm  weather  and  the  approach  of 
spring. 

Lake — Buying  for  shipment  to  the 
Northwest  is  lagging.  The  large  hold- 
over stocks  at  upper  Lake  points,  indus- 
trial contraction  and  expectation  of 
lower  prices  are  all  combining  to  hold 
buyers  from  the  market.  The  season 
may  be  delayed,  but  it  is  expected  that 
regular  movements  from  the  mine  to 
lower  ports  will  be  under  way  to  some 
extent  by  March  15, 

Retail  prices,  delivered,  are: 

Anthracite — ^All  grades.  $14.50;  Poca- 
hontas— Shoveled  lump,  $11.40  ;  mine  run 
$10.30.  Domestic  Bituminous — West  Vir- 
ginia splint,  $10:  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $8.45; 
cannel  lump,  $12.15.  Steam  Coal — No.  6 
.and  No.  8  slack,  $6.60;  No.  6  and  No.  8 
mine  run,  $7  50  ;  No.  8  i-in.  lump,  $7.75. 


CINCINNATI 

Retail  Trade  Sluggish  with  Warm 
Weather — Spot  Market   Inactive. 

Fulfillment  of  contract  orders  is 
practically  all  the  business  that  is  being 
transacted  by  wholesalers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Continued  mild  weather  still 
retards   the   retail   trade. 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  market 
for  the  fall  trade,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
everything  hinges  on  just  when  the 
demands  for  coal  in  the  Lake  region 
are  supplied.  If  this  supply  should  be 
filled  eai'ly  this  year,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  a  plentiful  supply  of 
coal  for  the  Cincinnati  trade.  But  in 
the  event  that  there  is  any  delay  due 
to  rail  conditions  or  other  shipping 
trouble,  the  city  may  again  be  held  up 
in  the  receiving  of  coal. 

Bituminous   lump   at  the  mines   was 


quoted  $4.50  and  nut  and  slack  at  $3. 
Smokeless  lump  brought  $5.50  and  mine 
run   $4. 

The  following  quotations  are  made 
by  retail  dealers;  bituminous  lump, 
$9.25@$10;  mine  run,  $8.50@$9; 
smokeless  lump  and  egg,  $10.50@$11; 
mine  run,  $9.50;  anthracite  egg,  $15@ 
$16.25;  domestic  egg  coke,  $14.50@$16. 


I 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Market  Continues  Inactive — No  Indus- 
trial Imp^'ovement — Requests  for  Rail- 
road Fuel  Bids. 

The  trade  here  is  absolutely  feature- 
less and  listless.  There  is  virtually  no 
sale  for  steam  coal,  consumers  showing 
an  utter  indifference  toward  entering 
the  market.  With  the  general  indus- 
trial depression  consumers  have  suffi- 
cient stocks  on  hand  to  meet  require- 
ments in  cases  where  operations  are  on 
a  short-time  basis  or  have  contracts 
affording  ample  fuel  for  their  current 
needs.  As  a  general  proposition  all 
classes  of  contract  consumers  are  tak- 
ing as  little  coal  as  possible.  Well- 
posted  distributors  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  improve- 
ment within  the  next  sixty  to  ninety 
days. 

The  receiver  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic  R.R.  has  requested  bids 
on  fuel  requirements  for  the  next 
twelve  or  sixteen  months.  However, 
the  request  for  bids  is  only  an  exercise 
of  the  authority  under  the  receivership 
to  abrogate  any  existing  contracts  pro- 
vided more  favorable  ones  can  be  exe- 
cuted, and  is  an  effort  to  secure  coal  at 
a  lower  figure  than  is  now  being  paid. 
They  take  approximately  20,000  tons 
per  month  from  this  field. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  any  real 
winter  weather  this  season  has  placed 
retailers  in  a  hard  row  of  stumps  and 
the  domestic  demand  is  very  light. 

Quotations  have  fluctuated  little  of 
late  and  the  principal  producing  inter- 
ests have  refrained  from  slashing  prices 
below  the  line  of  a  reasonable  profit 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  trade  and  have 
met  "no  market"  conditions  by  closing 
down  mines  or  partially  restricting  out- 
put Prices  are  as  follows  per  net  ton 
mines 

Mine  Run  Wai^hed  Lump 

Cahaba  and 

BlackCreek  $4  00@$4  50  $4  50@$5  00i$5  00@$6  00 
Carbon  Hill  3  25  3  50  4  25 

Pratt 3  25^.  4  00 

Big  Seam..     2  70^   325      3  25@  3  50    3  25(3i  4  25 
Corona 3  35@   3  75 6  00 

Mine  labor  is  plentiful  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  both  skilled  and  common 
workmen. 


t 


LOUISVILLE 

Mild  Weather  Weakens  Demand — 
Screenings  Scarcer  and  Advancing — 
Consumption  Is  Light. 

Light  demand  for  prepared  sizes  as 
a  result  of  mild  weather  is  causing 
lower  prices  and  .smaller  production. 
Higher  prices  for  screenings  have  re- 
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suited  which  is  aiding  in  balancing  the 
tonnage  price  of  the  mine. 

Not  a  field  of  eastern  Kentucky  is 
quoting  screenings  under  $2  this  week, 
whereas  they  were  quoted  as  low  as 
$1.25  two  weeks  ago.  On  the  other 
hand  lump  coal  which  sold  at  $4  and 
up  is  generally  quoted  at  $3.75,  and 
prices  could  probably  be  shaded  under 
that  figure.  Mine  run  prices  are  re- 
maining rather  firm  as  a  whole. 

It  is  conceded  by  many  operators 
that  prospects  are  not  good  for  an 
early  revival  of  demand,  although  the 
Lakes  trade  should  start  early.  How- 
ever, with  the  present  low  industrial 
operation  consumption  is  bound  to  be 
weak.  Gas  coal  is  in  weaker  demand 
than  for  a  long  time  past,  due  to  small 
operations  of  steel  and  metal-work- 
ing plants,  and  lack  of  demand  on  the 
part  of  gas  or  byproduct  plants. 

Harlan  and  Straight  Creek  mine 
prices  are  firm.  The  Jellico  field  has 
a  very  fair  Southern  demand,  and  is 
quoting  $3.85  for  lump;  $3  for  mine 
run,  and  $1.95  for  screenings.  Hazard 
and  Elkhorn  prices  are  together  at 
$3.75  for  lump,  $2.50  for  mine  run, 
$2@$2.10  for  screenings. 


Southwest 


KANSAS   CITY 

Low  Domestic  Demand  Creates  Steam 
Call — Fuel  Oil  Cuts  Into  Coal  Market. 

A  shortage  of  steam  grades  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Southwest  due  to  the 
light  production  of  domestic  coal. 
Little  activity  is  noted  in  other  grades. 
No  material  changes  in  prices  have 
been  made  for  some  time  and  opera- 
tors state  there  can  be  no  reduction 
until  there  is  a  like  reduction  in  cost. 

When  fuel  oil  seeks  a  market  coal 
cannot  compete  with  it  and  fuel  oil  is 
now  selling  "on  the  open"  at  points 
like  Wichita  for  75c.  a  barrel.  This  is 
equal  to  $2.75  per  ton  for  coal,  de- 
livered. Springlike  weather  continues 
and  mine  idleness,  to  say  the  least,  has 
not  grown  any  less. 


West 


DENVER 

"No    Market"    Losses    Severe — Lignite 
Prices  Drop. 

Lack  of  orders  in  both  bituminous 
and  lignite  fields  reached  what  is  per- 
haps the  low  level  for  the  winter  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Feb.  19,  when  109,- 
331  tons  were  sacrificed  because  of  "no 
market."  The  lack  of  activity  rep- 
resented an  equivalent  of  fully  60,000 
tons  in  bituminous,  which,  up  to  re- 
cent weeks,  enjoyed  a  better  general 
outlook  than  lignite. 

Prices  on  bituminous,  however,  are 
holding  up  while  the  lignite  sales  have 
brought  a  decline,  the  latest  being  a 
25c.  cut  on  steam.  The  mine  price 
dropped  to  $2.15  and  retail  is  now 
$5.05.    Louisville  lump,  after  a  50c.  cut 


made  se%'eral  weeks  ago,  is  down  to 
$5.25  at  the  mine  and  $9.25  retail, 
while  Weld  lump,  after  undergoing  a 
similar  cut,  is  $3.50  mine  and  $7.25 
retail.  Routt  bituminous,  despite  sev- 
eral attempts  to  undercut  the  price, 
is  generally  holding  at  $6.50  in  this 
and  the  southern  Colorado  fields,  bring- 
ing $12.50  and  $11.50  respectively  in 
Denver.  Bituminous  steam  is  steady, 
$3@$3.50  at  the  mine  and  $6.25@$6.75 
in  retail  lots. 

Car  distribution  troubles,  due  prin- 
cipally to  heavy  snows  on  the  Moffat 
road  leading  to  the  Routt  County  field, 
lessened  production  equivalent  to  40,- 
000  tons  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  12, 
and  37,500  tons  for  the  week  ended 
Feb.  19,  when  actual  production  was 
168,637  tons  of  a  possible  fulltime  out- 
put of  268,861  tons. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Market  Continues  Inactive — Domestic 
Demand  Light — Slight  Improvement  In- 
dicated for  Future. 

The  market  remains  very  inactive. 
The  weather  generally  continues  un- 
seasonably mild  and  dealers  are  well- 
stocked  with  anthracite,  shipments 
from  the  mines  coming  forward 
promptly.  Dealers  note  a  slight  im- 
provement in  bituminous,  owing  to  the 
resumption  of  activity  in  some  indus- 
trial lines  and  an  increase  in  inquiries 
indicating  a  more  active  demand  in  the 
near   future. 


Northern  Appalachian 


UNIONTOWN 

Further  Tonnage  Reductions — Rail- 
roads Increase  Contract  Offers — Spot 
Markets  Are  Extremely  Sluggish. 

A  further  cut  in  production  was  put 
into  effect  last  week  by  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  Coke  plants  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  subsidiary  are  now 
operating  at  60  per  cent  and  coal  plants 
at  65  per  cent.  The  drop  has  been 
made  in  a  two  weeks'  period,  the  cor- 
poration prior  to  that  time  having 
operated  all  plants  virtually  at  capac- 
ity for  several  months.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  Frick  company  has 
reached  the  low  point  of  production. 
Each  week  sees  a  few  more  independ- 
ent ovens  added  to  the  inactive  list  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  production  status  of  the  indus- 
try correctly  reflects  the  market  which 
is  barely  existing  on  the  few  spot  or- 
ders being  placed.  It  now  appears  that 
there  is  little  possibility  of  any  rail- 
road fuel  contracts  being  placed, 
mainly  because  of  the  price  views  of 
purchasing  agents.  The  inquiries  for 
railroad  fuel,  first  having  a  firm  fig- 
ure at  $2.50,  now  cover  a  range  of 
$2.35@$2.60.  Connellsville  operators 
were  not  intei'ested  in  the  $2.50  bid 
and  they  are  not  showing  a  disposition 
to  accept  the  $2.60  offer. 

There  is  hardly  sufficient  tonnage 
moving  to  establish  a  market  but  some 
steam  coal  is  being  sold  $1.60@$1.75, 
with  other  operators  holding  tonnage 
on  ti-ack  for  $2.  Byproduct  is  quoted 
$2.25@$2.75  with  $2.50  as  the  figure  at 
which  most  is  sold.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum of  spot  coke  in  the  market  but 
here  and  there  a  car  is  sold  for  $4.50 @ 
$5.  Foundry  coke  carries  $5.50@$6 
quotations  but  most  sales  are  recorded 
at  $5.75. 


PITTSBURGH 

Market  Continues  Stagnant  —  No  In- 
terest in  Contracts— No  Wage  Develop- 
ments. 

There  are  scarcely  even  tentative 
negotiations  on  contracts  for  the  coal 
year  beginning  April  1.  Presumably 
sellers  and  buyers  are  far  apart,  al- 
though buyers  do  not  seem  to  have 
expressed  any  definite  views  as  to 
prices.  As  noted  in  previous  reports, 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.'s  price  on  mine 
run  steam  is  $3.25  and  some  large  inde- 
pendent operators  have  stated  their  in- 
tention of  adhering  to  prices  of  $3.50@ 
$3.75,  this  being  in  the  absence  of 
actual  negotiations. 

As  "-o  the  spot  market,  it  is  still  very 
soft.  Oflterings  are  extremely  light  by 
comparison  with  the  normal  turnover 
in  the  market,  but  demand  is  lighter 
still.  Practically  the  majority  of  sales 
are  made  at  price  concessions,  due  to 
one  influence  or  another,  much  of  the 
tonnage  being  demun-age  coal.  A  few 
small  operators,  however,  are  evidently 
attempting  to  run  on  regular  sales 
made  in  the  spot  market  at  such  prices 
as  are  obtainable.  The  large  operators 
all  endeavor  to  restrict  their  output  to 
contract  requirements. 

There  is  a  distinct  lack  of  definite 
developments  as  to  wages.  It  has  been 
said  in  some  quarters  for  weeks  past 
that  the  wage  subject  will  be  opened 
within  a  short  time,  on  the  basis  that 
the  scale  signed  to  April  1,  1922,  has 
become  altogether  out  of  line  with  gen- 
eral conditions,  but  no  definite  move  is 
being  made. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Trade  Marking  Time  —  Consianption 
Decreases  —  Wage  Reduction  E.vpected. 
There  is  no  demand  in  the  market 
except  for  small  lots  of  foundry  coke, 
and  very  light  demand  against  con- 
tracts. While  the  total  amount  of  fur- 
nace coke  placed  under  contract  for  the 
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present  half  year  was  less  than  normal, 
actual  shipments  are  far  below  this 
amount,  simply  because  most  of  the 
furnaces  involved  are  out  of  blast.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  mei'chant  blast  fur- 
naces in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
Valleys  are  operating,  and  some  of 
those  now  operating  contemplate  blow- 
ing out  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Merchant  furnace  operations  in  the 
country  at  large  are  only  three-fourths 
as  heavy  as  last  September,  and  now 
many  of  the  steel  works  furnaces  are 
out.  Coke  production  by  the  merchant 
ovens  in  the  Connellsville  region  has 
been  extremely  light  for  weeks  and  now 
production  by  the  furnace  ovens, 
chiefly  steel  works  interests,  is  decreas- 
ing from  week  to  week. 

Independent  operators  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  heavy  reduction  in  wages, 
but  are  indisposed  to  attempt  to  take 
action  at  this  time,  there  being  expec- 
tation that  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 
the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary,  will 
revise  wages  in  the  coure  of  time,  as 
part  of  a  general  wage  reduction  by  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  at  $4.50 
for  furnace  and  $5.50@$6.50  for  foun- 
dry, according  to  grade,  with  asking 
prices  on  contract  $5@$5.75  for  furnace 
and  $6.50  and  upward  for  foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  Feb.  26  at  97,040  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens,  a  decrease  of  16,870 
tons,  and  23,780  tons  by  the  merchant 
ovens,  an  increase  of  2,370  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  120,520  tons,  a  decrease 
of  14,500  tons  from  the  preceding  week. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Better  Industrial  Tone — No  Improve- 
ment in  Demand — Prices  Firm — No 
Contract  Interest. 

While  there  has  been  some  revival 
in  general  industry  and  the  outlook  is 
considered  brighter  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  few  months,  produc- 
tion for  the  week  ended  Feb.  26  was 
less  than  that  for  any  since  the  switch- 
men's strike  during  April,  1920.  How- 
ever, Washington's  Birthday,  resulting 
in  a  five-day  week,  contributed  largely 
to  this.  Reports  covering  170  mines 
indicate  production  of  224,000  tons, 
which  is  44  per  cent  of  a  five-day  poten- 
tial capacity,  or  37  per  cent,  based  on 
a  six-day  week.  Decrease  in  produc- 
tion compared  with  the  previous  week 
was   36,000   tons. 

No  improvement  is  discernible  in 
the  demand  for  steam  coal.  In  excep- 
tional cases  prices  have  been  shaded  ii' 
spots  in  order  to  keep  mines  running. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  present 
prices  are  so  close  to  actual  mining 
costs  it  is  preferable  to  close  the  mines 
rather  than  lower  prices  any  further. 

Certain  Canadian  contract  shipments 
which  had  been  suspended  temporarily 
have  been  resumed.  A  slight  recovery 
is  also  reported  in  the  domestic  trade, 
no  doubt  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  supplies  of  household- 
ers and  a  slight  recession  of  retail 
prices.  There  is  as  yet  no  indication 
on  the  part  of  industrial  consumers  to 
negotiate  for  new  contracts. 


Spot  mine  prices  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Slack $  1 .  75®  $2 .  00 

Mine  run 2 .  00@   2.25 

i-in.  lump 2.75®   2.90 

IHn.lump 3.00®  3.25 

Domestic  lump 3.25®  4.00 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

February  Production  Low — Operations 
Further  Curtailed. 

Production  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary offers  but  little  of  an  encouraging 
nature  of  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
Records  show  a  total  of  56,300  cars 
loaded  or  approximately  3,000,000  tons. 
The  January  record  was  67,037  cars 
and  for  December,  1920,  94,018  cars, 
while  the  output  for  February,  1920, 
was  3,635,195  tons. 

Producers  say  they  are  making  little 
or  nothing  and  that  their  only  object 
in  operating  at  all  is  to  keep  their 
organizations  together.  Many  of  the 
mines  are  working  but  half-time  and 
with  those  closed  production  is  down 
to  about  40  per  cent  of  normal.  Many 
complaints  are  heard  from  operators 
relative  to  the  high  freight  rates  now 
prevailing.  It  costs  from  $3  to  $4  a 
ton  to  ship  to  the  Eastern  consumer, 
and  makes  the  cost  too  high.  This 
hurts  the  manufacturing  industry  and 
reflects  back  to  the  coal  fields. 


FAIRMONT  AND   PANHANDLE 

Slight  Awakening  of  Buying  Interest — 
Spot  Sales  Are  Few — Production  Main- 
tained. 

Fairmont 

Aside  from  slightly  increased  Tide- 
water shipments  there  was  little  change 
in  the  situation  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  26.  The  nature  of  inquiries  made 
by  buyers  indicated  that  they  expected 
to  contract  for  coal  at  prevailing  prices 
and  practically  no  business  has  been 
done  to  date.  Curtailment  of  opera- 
tions continues  as  there  is  no  spot  de- 
mand to  speak  of.  The  prices  offered 
by  buyers  were  too  low  to  receive 
recognition,  ranging  $1.75@$2.50.  Of- 
fers of  railroad  contracts  at  $2.40@ 
$2.50  were  generally  opposed  by  pi'o- 
ducers. 

Northern  Panhandle 

There  was  no  hardening  of  prices  nor 
any  appreciable  growth  in  production 
as  a  result  of  slightly  increased  sales, 
the  coal  sold  evidently  having  been 
taken  out  of  storage  piles.  Although 
less  than  a  month  away,  no  new  con- 
tracts have  been  closed  so  far  as  could 
be  learned. 


Middle  West 

MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Trading  Is  Quiet — Screenings  Stronger 
— Credits  in  Northtvest  in  Bad  Shape — 
Contract  Inquiries  Increase. 

There  appears  to  be  a  slight  resump- 
tion of  industrial  activity  in  the  Middle 
West  and  this,  to  some  mild  extent,  has 
strengthened  the  market  on  steam 
coals,  but  the  main  factor  in  the  im- 
proved condition   is  the  fact  that  opera- 


tors are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  moving  their  domestic  sizes  and 
consequently  are  unable  to  produce  the 
steam  coal  required.  This  is  perhaps 
putting  it  a  little  strong,  because  there 
is  more  than  enough  steam  coal  to  go 
around.  It  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  say  that  the  market  is  no  longer 
flooded  with  cheap  screenings  and  that 
those  who  have  screenings  for  sale  are 
getting  better  prices. 

If  for  any  given  reason  it  becomes 
necessary  during  the  next  sixty  days 
for  the  mines  of  this  country  to  produce 
their  maximum  tonnage  it  would  find 
the  railways  woefully  unprepared.  An 
executive  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
railways  serving  this  teii'itory  told  us 
that  they  were  making  no  repairs 
whatsoever  and  had  closed  all  of  their 
repair  shops.  When  asked  why,  he 
replied  that  labor  was  getting  so  much 
money  that  his  road  was  forced  to  take 
this  step  as  a  saving  precaution,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
turns had  been  shrinking  materially 
since  November,  and  that  the  road  an- 
ticipated that  later  on  wages  would  be 
more  reasonable,  as  soon  as  the  general 
public  understood  the  situation.  Equip- 
ment on  his  line  is  in  pretty  bad  shape, 
but  as  there  is  practically  no  traffic, 
they  are  retiring  for  the  time  being 
their  bad-order  equipment  and  letting 
it  stand  on  side-tracks  until  such  a 
time  as  they  will  have  a  chance  to  re- 
pair it  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  the  Northwest  the  situation  con- 
tinues m  the  doldrums.  A  sales  agency 
covering  that  part  of  the  country  re- 
ports that  it  will  no  longer  take  checks 
from  its  customers,  as  in  a  number  of 
cases,  checks  had  been  received  from 
customers  whose  accounts  were  good, 
but  were  drawn  on  banks  in  the  North- 
west which  failed  before  the  agency 
had  a  chance  to  cash  them.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  shippers  are  insisting  that 
coal  shipped  into  that  territory  be  paid 
for  with  money  orders,  or  cash. 

Those  purchasing  coal  are  sending 
letters  broadcast  requesting  contract 
quotations  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  case  of  contracts  being  closed  for 
a  substantial  tonnage,  although  some 
small  contracts  have  been  signed. 
Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  do  not 
pi-edict  any  material  improvement  in 
the  near  future  in  the  coal  industry. 
They  do.  however,  believe  that  by  July 
the  demand  for  coal  will  be  up  to  nor- 
mal and  by  October  and  later  on,  the 
call  will  be  very  strong  and  market 
conditions  good. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Mine  Idleness  Is  General — Prices  Pared 
Down — Railroad  Tonnage  Diminishes. 

The  Standard  field  situation  is  an 
aggravated  one.  With  the  mildest 
winter  on  record  some  mines  have  been 
idle  now  for  many  weeks  and  in  many 
places  miners  ave  actually  in  want. 
Commercial  mines  work  one  and  two 
days  a  week  as  a  rule.  Mines  with  rail- 
road contracts  sometimes  get  as  many 
as  four  and  five  days. 

The  bulk  of  this  coal  is   going  into 
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St.  Louis,  and  prices  are  not  as  a  rule 
above  the  cost  of  production.  Domestic 
demand  is  easing,  and  operators  are 
trying  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  fuel 
in  other  steam  markets. 

Two  days  a  week  seems  to  be  about 
the  average  working  time  at  the  com- 
mercial mines  throughout  the  Mt.  Olive 
district.  In  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard 
over  800  acres  of  coal  were  left  un- 
billed Feb.  28. 

The  prospects  are  that  the  working 
time  will  get  down  to  one  day  a  week 
at  many  commercial  mines.  Price  for 
St.  Louis  shipment  on  domestic  sizes  is 
$3;  country  shipments  range  $3.25@ 
$3.50,  with  most  of  the  steam  going  on 
contract. 

In  the  Carterville  field  of  Williamson 
and  Franklin  Counties  the  situation  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  generally 
accounted  for  by  the  unusually  mild 
weather.  Working  time  ranges  down 
to  one  day  a  week. 

Railroad  contracts  have  helped  out 
wonderfully,  but  this  tonnage  is  begin- 
ning to  diminish  on  account  of  roads 
using  up  their  storage  coal.  Some 
mines  are  idle  an  entire  week  at  a 
time,  on  account  of  inability  to  move 
all  sizes.  Several  operations  are 
putting  steam  sizes  on  the  ground, 
figuring  that  spring  and  summer  buy- 
ing of  domestic  is  going  to  be  slow  and 
that  steam  coal  will  be  in  good  demand. 

Independent  mines  are  getting  any- 
where from  $3  (5)  $3.50  for  domestic 
sizes,  $2.50(a)$2.75  for  mine  run  and 
$1.75@$2  for  screenings.  These  prices 
are  about  the  same  as  are  being  secured 
in  the  Duquoin  field. 


Middle  Appalachian 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Steam  Detnand  Only  Fair — Market 
Generally  Draggy  and  Operations 
Very  LAght. 

Operators  are  not  pessimistic  over 
the  present  situation,  as  it  is  believed 
that  following  a  short  period  of  dull- 
ness there  will  be  a  very  fair  demand 
from  the  North  and  Northwest,  where 
western  Kentucky  mines  have  developed 
markets. 

It  is  realized  that  during  the  period 
of  shortage  it  was  possible  to  sell  coal 
in  markets  where  freight  rates  were 
against  the  operators.  However,  the 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  is  work- 
ing steadily  on  getting  adjustments  in 
rates  to  Michigan,  Arkansas,  South  At- 
lantic points  and  elsewhere,  where 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  fuel. 

Demand  for  lump  is  expected  to  be 
good  enough  after  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  principal  question  is  in  developing 
outlets  for  steam  coal,  especially 
screenings.  With  demand  for  eastern 
Kentucky  lump  slumping  and  screen- 
ings becoming  scarce  as  a  result,  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
readier  market  for  western  Kentucky 
screenings. 

Principal  quotations  made  this  week 
are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Review. 
Average  for  the  field  last  week  showed 
lump,  $3.40— range,  $3@$4;  mine  run, 
$2.60— range,  $2.25@$3;  screenings, 
$1.75— range,  $1.40@$2.50. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

No  Improvement  in  Market  Conditions 
— Spot  Trading  Extremely  Light — Feiv 
Contract  Negotiations. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Gulf  operations  were  confined  to 
about  two  days  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  26.  There  was  really  no  improve- 
ment in  market  or  operating  conditions. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  having  or 
not  having  contract  orders.  Standing 
orders  were  diminishing  and  accounted 
for  the  33  per  cent  production  in  the 
region  as  a  whole.  Operators  seem 
resigned  to  their  fate  in  the  hope  the 
business  would  pick  up  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  coal  year. 

Production  in  the  New  River  region 
was  just  about  on  a  par  with  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Scarcely  any  tonnage 
except  distress  coal  was  being  disposed 
of  in  the  open  market.  Shipping  of  coal 
on  consignment  was  curtailed  both  by 
the  action  taken  by  railroads  and 
through  the  pinching  administered  to 
those  who  had  been  called  upon  to  let 
their  coal  go  for  a  song. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Mines  in  the  Pocahontas  region  were 
only  producing  40  per  cent  or  less.  The 
output  was  slightly  under  200,000  tons 
with  losses  running  over  300,000  tons. 
The  market  appeared  to  have  settled 
down  somewhat  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  optimism  among  operators  that  the 
present  basis  of  conditions  will  facili- 
tate an  early  recovery.  Very  little  had 
been  done  toward  closing  new  contracts. 

Although  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  Tug  River  production,  the  output 
reaching  57,350  tons,  yet  the  slightly 
heavier  loadings  meant  very  little  by 
way  of  improvement  in  general  condi- 
tions. Much  less  coal  was  being  ab- 
sorbed   by    the    railroads. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Operations  Confined  to  Contracts  — 
Sluggish  Trade  Reflected  in  Mine  Idle- 
ness— No  Spot  Market. 

Kanawha 

Maximum  production  on  any  one  day 
was  not  in  excess  of  13,000  tons,  dwindl- 
ing to  3,000  tons  at  the  close  of  the 
week  ended  Feb.  26.  Warm  weather 
and  industrial  inactivity  precluded  any 
recovery  from  the  slump  in  demand. 
The  only  mines  still  in  operation  were 
those  with  contract  holdings,  while 
curtailment  of  contract  shipments  was 
still  in  order  to  some  little  extent. 

But  little  contracting  was  being  done. 
Tidewater  and  Inland  markets  were 
equally  dull,  the  volume  forwarded  on 
consignment  was  steadily  diminishing-. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  loadings  were  slightly  larger 
than  during  the  previous  week,  climb- 
ing up  to  about  140,000  tons  due  to  the 
temporary   need    of   regular  customers 


for  larger  tonnages.  Certainly  the  in- 
crease was  not  due  to  a  heavier  spot  de- 
mand which  if  anything,  was  even 
lighter  than  heretofore.  One  grade 
was  in  as  little  call  as  another.  Mines 
in  general  were  not  operated  more  than 
two  days  at  the  most. 

There  was  a  rather  perceptible  de- 
cline in  the  Thacker  region,  50  per  cent 
of  capacity  being  the  average  work- 
time.  Contracts  had  undergone  a  very 
pronounced  curtailment,  yet  few  mines, 
in  view  of  such  conditions  were  shut 
down  entirely. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

February  ended  with  a  slight  im- 
provement in  production,  regarded, 
however,  as  being  of  a  temporary 
nature.  The  output  reached  51,000  tons 
or  25  per  cent  of  potential  capacity, 
mainly  due  to  "no  markets."  The  in- 
crease in  demand  was  not  reflected  at 
the  mines  except  as  to  prepared  sizes. 

Virginia 

Mines  were  managing  to  hold  on  to 
contract  business  although  production 
was  gradually  diminishing,  being  close 
to  50  per  cent.  But  little  coal  was 
being  mined  except  on  a  contract  basis. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Markets  Contiyiue  Dull  —  New  Lake 
Rate  Established — Operating  and  Traf- 
fic Conditions  Good. 

But  few  inquiries  are  coming  in  from 
consumers.  In  order  to  sell  coal  now  it 
is  necessary  to  hunt  out  the  buyers  and 
offer  them  the  best  coal  in  the  field  at 
a  very  low  price.  The  near  end  of  the 
winter  has  put  the  domestic  coals  on 
the  market  in  large  quantities  and 
prices  are  steadily  falling.  However, 
this  is  having  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
price  of  steam  coal  upward,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  mines  to  operate  on 
$1.50  nut  and  slack  unless  they  can  get 
as  much  as  $4.50  for  block. 

Quotations  run  $4@$4.50  for  block, 
$3  for  mine  run  and  $3.25@$3.50  for 
gas-producing  egg.  T^e  L.  &  N.  R.R. 
has  voluntarily  re-established  the  com- 
petitive Lakes  rate  from  this  field, 
which  means  a  great  deal  to  the  oper- 
ators. 


West 

UTAH 

Mine  Idleness  Groicing  —  All  Demands 
Are  Weaker. 

Mines  are  working  45  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  leading  producers  see  no 
immediate  improvement.  Many  in- 
dustrial plants  are  working  part-time 
or  have  closed  down  entirely,  while  the 
Coast  trade  is  not  good.  Colder  tem- 
peratures have  abated  and  the  domestic 
demand  is  inactive. 

Operating  conditions  are  ideal,  AS 
cars  are  plentiful  and  labor  is  vorldng 
at  topmost  efficiency. 


ALABAMA 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
ruled a  motion  for  a  rehearing  in  unlawful 
detainer  cases  brought  by  union  miners  in 
the  Alabama  fields  in  the  lower  courts  and 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  re- 
cently affirmed  the  decisions  in  the  circuit 
courts  sustaining  the  right  of  operators  to 
eject  strikers  from  their  houses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  house  leases  which  ter- 
minated the  right  of  the  striking  employees 
to  occupy  such  houses  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  vacate  the 
premises.  Striking  miners  are  now  vacat- 
ing houses  throughout  the  district  and  tak- 
ing up  their  abode  in  tents  provided  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Car  No.  5,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mine*,  with  headquarters  at  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, is  in  the  Birmingham  District,  and 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  coal  fields  of  Ala- 
bama and  give  instructions  to  mine  workers 
in  mine  rescue  and  first  aid  work.  This  is 
an  all-steel  railroad  car  eighty-three  feet 
in  length  and  weighs  eighty-five  tons,  being 
one  of  eleven  similar  cars  now  in  use  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  states.  The  ear  will  re- 
main in   the  district  several  months. 


ALASKA 

Shipments  to  be  made  to  Alaska  this  year 
by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 
will  include  machinery  for  washing  coal 
produced  on  the  Matanuska  branch  of  the 
government  railroad  in  the  North.  The 
coal  washing  plant  will  be  erected  near  the 
Eska  coal  mine,  which  is  located  about  60 
miles  north  of  Anchorage.  It  will  be  used 
in  cleaning  Alaska  coal  for  railroad  and 
local    consumption. 


COLORADO 

Members  of  the  Colorado  legislature 
were  given  the  producers'  viewpoint  of  the 
cost  of  mining  and  shipping  coal,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Colorado-New  Mexico 
Coal  Operators'  Association  recently  in  Den- 
ver. The  gathering,  while  not  directly  leading 
to  the  discussion  of  proposed  coal  legisla- 
tion, was  supposed  to  give  the  operators' 
side  of  the  situation.  Fred  Parrar,  former 
attorney  general  of  Colorado,  now  general 
counsel  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
said  the  company's  wage  bill  for  1920  was 
about  $8,957,000  or  an  average  of  $2,158 
per  ton.  The  company  produced  about  one- 
third  of  the  12,000,000  tons  mined.  Gross 
returns  to  the  company  averaged  per  ton 
of  coal  $3,427  on  which  the  average  net 
profit  was  $0,244  per  ton.  In  1919,  he 
said,  the  company  lost  $0,078  a  ton  and  in 
1918,   it  made  a  profit  of  $0,099  a   ton. 

David  W.  Brown,  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.  and  head  of  the  associ- 
ation, presided  at  the  dinner  meetmg,  which 
was  well  attended. 

Three  men  were  instantly  killed  and  two 
others  are  missing  and  a  sixth  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  in  the  M.  &.  P.  slopes  of  Mine  Xo. 
2,  located  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Oak 
Creek,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Moffat 
Coal  Co.  of  which  S.  M.  Perry  of  Denver. 
IS  the  president. 

Recent  surveys  for  branch  lines  of  tbo 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.R.  hold  the  pros- 
pect of  opening;  up  a  new  anthracite  Held 
near  Somerset.  The  only  Colorado  anthra- 
cite field  noAv  served  bv  railroad  is  the 
Crested  Butte  territory.  The  proposal,  as 
considered  by  railroad  ofiicials.  is  said  to 
include  a  proposed  line  from  Somerset  to 
the  Glenwood  Springs  branch  of  the  main 
line,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  standard 
gage,  and  a  twenty-three  mile  standard 
gage  line  to  replace  the  narrow  gage  line 
from  Crested  Butte  to  join  the  Glenwood 
Springs  branch. 


of  coal  land  from  C.  H.  Pope  of  Herrin,  ly- 
ing between  that  village  and  Little  Muddy 
River. 

Two  men  are  dead  and  a  third  is  ex- 
pected to  die  from  the  result  of  an  explosion 
in  Mine  No.  8  of  the  O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  at 
Eldorado.  The  explosion  was  caused  by 
gas  being  ignited  in  a  room  in  which  the 
three  men  were  working.  The  mine  was  in 
full  operation  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
and  over  four  hundred  men  escaped 
accident.  The  mine  is  about  four  hundred 
feet  under  the  surface  and  is  subject  to 
more  or  less  gas. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  recently  let  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $500,000  electric  power  plant  to 
be  built  at  Mine  15  near  Mount  Olive.  The 
plant  will  furnish  power  for  several  of  the 
company's  mines  in  that  vicinity.  A  new 
steel  tipple  which  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50,000  is  also  an  improvement 
which  is  now  being  planned  for  the  mine. 
The  new  power  plant  will  be  equipped  with 
four  600  hp.  boilers  and  three  turbine  en- 
gines to  be  connected  directly  with  large 
generators. 

After  a  shut  down  which  lasted  over  two 
and  one-half  months,  the  mine  of  the  As- 
sumption Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  at  Assump- 
tion has  been  re-opened.  The  mine  is  one 
of  the  deepest  in  the  vicinity. 

Seven  men  have  been  given  up  for  lost 
in  the  fire  which  was  discovered  in  the 
Kathleen  mine  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co. 
at  Dowell,  six  miles  south  of  Duquoin.  The 
mine  is  controlled  by  the  Union  Electric 
Light    and    Power   Co.    of    St.    Louis. 

Three  shot-firers  are  believed  to  have 
been  killed  by  an  explosion  in  Mine  No. 
5  of  the  Centralia  Coal  Co.,  two  miles  south 
of  Centralia,  which  wrecked  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  mine.  The  body  of 
Harry  Warren  was  recovered. 

A  new  company  known  as  the  Newcastle 
Coal  Co.,  of  Edwardsville,  has  been  formed 
and  will  re-open  and  operate  the  Henrietta 
mine,  in  Madison  County,  which  has  been 
idle  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Work 
has  been  started  on  cleaning  up  the  mine 
preparatory  to  operation  and  pumps  have 
been  set  to  draw  out  the  water. 

On  account  of  the  depression  of  the  coal 
market  for  the  last  six  weeks,  the  Aladdin 
Coal  Co.,  has  shut  down  its  No.  3  mine  near 
Tamaroa.  The  company  owns  a  number 
of  mines  in  Perry  County,  and  finds  it 
difflcult  at  this  time  to  keep  orders  ahead 
to  keep  all  of  them  running  full  time. 

Mine  No.  7  of  llie  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
located  at  Kincaid,  recently  broke  its  hoist- 
ing record  when  4,705  tons  of  coal  were 
hoisted  in  8  hours  time.  A  total  of  1,411 
dumps  were  necessary  to  hoist  this  large 
amount  of  coal.  The  last  record  of  the 
company  was  made  in  March,   1920. 


ILLINOIS 

From  present  indications  Franklin  Countv 
Is  to  have  a  new  coal  mine  located  at 
Mulkytown  near  the  line  between  Six  IMile 
and  Tyrone  Township.  A  new  company 
Is  liemg  formed  to  take  over  four  sections 
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INDIANA 

The  McLaughlin- Young  Coal  Co.  has  been 
incorporated,  following  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  coal  land  near  Linton,  where  strip- 
mining  operations   will    be  conducted. 

An  order  to  pay  the  former  employees  of 
the  Shelby  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  wages 
totalling  about  $6,500,  which  were  due  them 
when  the  company  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  was  approved  by  Judge  Gleason 
in  Superior  Court  No.  2  recently.  Claims 
had  been  made  by  40  or  50  men  who  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  the  court 
said  that  they  would  receive  nearly  the  full 
amount  due  them. 

Values  are  falling  pretty  fast  when  a  coal 
rnine  can  be  bought  for  $10,  but  a  deal  for 
tins  amount  was  made  at  Brazil,  Feb  11 
Thomas  McGuire.  who  has  been  conducting 
a  stripping  mine  north  of  the  city  for  the 
past  year  or  more,  sold  his  mining  propertv 
to  Hutson  Bros,  for  a  ten  dollar  bill.  The 
mine  has  produced  a  large  quantity  of  good 
block  coal.  Slack  orders  and  trouble  with 
water  in  the  pit  caused  McGuire  to  forsake 
the  role  of  coal  operator. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  operate 
the  Bellevue  coal  mine  in  the  Carlisle  sec- 
tion. Operations  were  discontinued  several 
.years  ago.  About  200  men  will  be  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time. 


The  C.  R.  Cummins  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  of 

Ohio  filed  papers  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Indiana,  to  qualify  to  do  business 
in  Indiana.  The  total  of  $1,500,000  of  the 
company's  capital  stock  is  held  by  Indiana 
people.  J.  P.  Watson  of  Oakland  City  is 
named  as  the  Indiana  agent. 

Just  before  the  property  listed  as  delin- 
quent in  Sullivan  County  was  put  on  sale 
recently  by  County  Treasurer  Ed  P.  Snow, 
the  Indiana  Coal  Co.  gave  the  county  treas- 
urer a  check  for  $9,000  in  payment  of  its 
alleged  delinquent  taxes,  and  the  coal  prop- 
erty was  not  offered  for  sale. 

A  petition  asking  that  the  name  of  the 
Ferguson-Spears  Coal  Co.  be  changed  to 
that  of  the  Ferguson  Coal  Co.  was  filed  in 
the  Circuit  Court  at   Terre   Haute  recently. 

The  J.  Woolley  Coal  Co.,  of  Evansville, 
has  moved  a  drilling  outfit  to  Carlisle,  pre- 
paratory to  re-working  the  old  Bellevue 
mine,  three  miles  south  of  that  city.  The 
mine  was  operated  by  the  Bellevue  Coal  Co. 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  but  the  price  paid  then  was  only 
85c.  per  ton  and  it  was  abandoned.  It  will 
be  several  months  before  operations  can 
begin. 


KENTUCKY 

In  spite  of  dull  conditions  in  the  fields 
several  new  coal  companies  have  been 
chartered  recently.  Among  this  list  were: 
Hombre  Coal  Co.,  Hombre,  increased  capital 
from  $55,000  to  $100,000.  Bailey-Ferguson 
Coal  Co.,  Prestonburg,  $200,000,  Marie 
Bailey,  James  G.  Bailey  and  S.  C.  Fer- 
guson. Campbell  Block  Coal  Co.,  Hazard. 
$50,000,  J.  G.  Campbell,  E.  L.  Campbell  and 
R.    H.    HoUiday. 


MINNESOTA 

Committees  of  investigation  of  the  dock 
coal  situation  have  been  named  from  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture, and  are  expected  to  work  jointly  with 
a  similar  committee  from  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature.  The  coal  trade  views  this  step 
with  amused  boredom.  Almost  every  legis- 
lature goes  through  something  of  the  kind, 
and  the  net  result  is  nothing.  "VMiatever 
may  be  assumed  to  be  wrong  with  the  coal 
business,  it  is  certain  that  the  source  of 
trouble  is  not  in  Minnesota  nor  Wisconsin 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  a  committee  from 
the  legislatures  of  either  of  the  states. 


OHIO 

The  Progress  Coal  Co.,  recently  chartered 
at  Columbus  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  has 
taken  over  a  mine  near  Nelsonville  which 
was  formerly  operated  by  the  Ohio  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.  The  property  consists  of 
200  acres  and  has  a  rather  modern  plant. 
The  product  will  be  sold  through  the  Ohio 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.  Incorporators  are 
H.  H.  Palmer.  C.  Baker.  R.  C.  Kyle,  S.  E. 
Ranney  and  E.  E.   Learned. 

The  Crab  Orchard  Mining  Co..  which  re- 
cently secured  a  loaso  on  a  tract  of  240 
acres  of  land  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Harrison  County  will  soon  start  the  erec- 
tion of  a  modern  plant,  including  a  power 
unit  of  100  kw.  One  seam  is  now  being 
worked  by  hand.  With  the  completion  of 
the  plant  about  April  1  it  is  planned  to 
work  the  second  seam  from  the  top  also. 
The  seams  are  known  as  No.  6,  No.  6A  and 
No.    7. 

A  number  of  new  operating  concerns 
have  been  chartered  in  Ohio  recently,  which 
shows  a  renewed  interest  in  development 
work,  despite  the  slump  in  the  trade. 
\.mong  the  number  are  :  St.  ClairsvlUe  Coal 
Co..  of  St.  Clairsville,  capital.  $.'?0.000.  A. 
W.  Kennon.  A.  E.  Host.  T.  H.  Gaston.  N. 
K.  Kennon  and  E.  N.  Boggs.  Mapleton 
Land  &  Coal  Co..  Canton,  capital.  $5,000. 
A.    N.    Wade.   A.   M.    Seebach.   A.   F.    Wade, 

E.  V.  Crowe  and  T.  B.  Wade.  Forest  City 
Coal   Co..   Cleveland,   capital.    $50,000.   Fred 

F.  Klingman.  Milton  C.  Portman.  Perry  L. 
Graham,  C.  C.  Townes  -xnd  M.  B.  Bernage. 
Klein,  *  Moore  Coal  Co.,  New  Phlladephia, 
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capital,  $50,000,  C.  W.  Klein,  Gladys  Klein, 
James  15.  Moore,  C.  J.  Moore  and  li.  G. 
Moore.  IIoneHt  Cnal  Co.,  Akron,  cai)itai, 
$1(1,000.  J.  W.  McCoy.  J.  T.  McCoy.  V.  R. 
McCoy,  George  Heincke  and  E.  V.  Maguire. 

Organization  of  the  newly  incorporated 
Itriiiier  Coal  Milling:  Co.  was  perfected  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Springfield.  P.  H.  Bruner 
was  elected  president  and  general  man- 
ager ;  Edward  Schuler,  vice-president,  and 
Homer  Crainrinc,   secretary  and   treasurer. 

Effective  Fob.  8,  the  name  of  the  ^Massil- 
loii-ltelinoiit  Coal  Co,  McClymonds  Bldg., 
Massillon,  was  changed  to  The  New  Pocock 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  following  officers  an- 
nounced :  Wm.  P.  Kutz,  presidcnt-treariurer 
and  general  nwinager  ;  Jas.  E.  VVilli.son,  sec- 
retary ;  Wm.  Penman,  first  vice-president, 
and  J.  C.  Haring,  .second  vice-president, 
This  company  operates  Bethel  mine  at 
Fhishing  in  Belmont  County,  as  well  as 
other  mines  at  Cambridge,  Uhrichsville  and 
Massillon. 

The  Ten  X  mine  of  the  Western  Fuel  Co., 
located  near  Orbison,  which  was  flooded 
early  in  January  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, as  the  water  has  been  pumped  out. 
The  mine  was  flooded  by  water  breaking 
into  it  from  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.'s  mine 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  north. 

The  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  the 
Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was  held  recently. 
The  board  of  directors  elected  at  the  meet- 
ing consists  of  Edward  Johnson.  F.  W. 
Braggins,  R.  L.  Windermuth,  J.  L.  Johnson, 
E.  M.  Saunders  of  St.  Paul  ;  M.  V.  Seymour 
of  St.  Paul ;  C.  R.  Saunders  of  Cleveland 
and  G.  C.  Miller,  New  York.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  list  of  officers  who  are : 
Edward  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  ;  F.  W.  Braggins,  president  ;  R.  L. 
Windermuth,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  ;  J.  L.  Johnson,  second  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Ray  L.  Phelps,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer and  W.  M.  Amos,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  of  coal  during  1920  in  the 
Eighth  Anthracite  District  reached  3,230,- 
363  tons,  but  this  was  more  than  one 
million  tons  below  the  production  in  1919. 
The  report  shows  that  the  several  general 
strikes  called  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
completely  tied  up  the  Pittston  district. 
Out  of  the  8,743  men  employed  by  the 
various  companies,  there  were  only  31  vic- 
tims of  fatal  accidents.  The  non-fatal 
accidents  numbered  36.  The  production  by 
companies  and  collieries  follows: 
Pennsylvania  Coal   Co. — 

Ewen    522,661 

No.    9 586,320 

No.    14 609,501 

No.    6 462,341 

Barnum   130,427 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co 64  8,449 

Hudson  Coal  Co 235.545 

Hudson  Coal  Co.  washery 6,898 

Quin  Coal  Company 26,313 

Charles  W.  Watkins,  of  Dorranceton.  had 
signed  contracts  for  the  total  use  of  his 
patented  automatic  mine-stops  and  railway 
brake  to  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Co.,  and  the  Northern  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  H.^  also  signed  agreement  for  use 
of  his  patented  car-stop,  car-holding  ratchet 
for  mine  carhauls  and  cut-out  switch  for 
safety  and  efficiency  with  telephone  service 
m  mming  to  the  D.  L,.  &  W.  R.R.  Co.  and 
the  D.  L,.  &  VV.  Coal  Co.,  and  all  depart- 
ments. 

The  first  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Bitu- 
minous district,  which  includes  largely 
mines  in  Cambria  Countv  and  which  was 
established  on  June  1,  1020,  has  just  been 
hied  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Shows  a  big  production  for  the  period  be- 
ginning June  1.  The  new  district  includes 
v}!.?P  r?,'.°"^  the  Cresson  and  Irvona  rail- 
J^fVu  ^''"^on.  Fallen  Timber  and  points  in 
southern  Clearfield  County.  Several  large 
^.■r/o^''^^^^'°"''  a'"^'  being  opened.  There 
^n?i  *k"'"?^?',°*  which  94  were  in  operation 
i  dio  -jco  ^°**'  output  for  the  period  was 
in  ;j!'i  i-  }°."?  There  are  99  coke  ovens 
men       "'^'^'''^*- ^"4  "the  mines  employ  5,968 

...Zli!.^' i^''?^"^Mon  in  the  Twentieth  Bitu- 
Th?.  ,r.,'*"'*'''*-*  '"  I'^^O  was  5,562,265  tons. 
•iQiQ  ^1^"  increase  of  178,385  tons  over 
thi  diJrw'"^,.^^-'"^  22  new  mines  opened  in 
fnf.i  t^  V,8  '^^'■"l?  the  year,  bringing  the 
Hnrin^  tw  •  °'  ^^^',S'^  ^^4  Were  in  operation 
fotaT^of  "  9T,?''-  ^hese  mines  employed  u 
T^^nHof.,  •,!•*.  ^f"'  '"^'f'e  and  out.  The 
H^h  flMri«  .'V^c"''^  embraces  min.>s  in  the 
s  iH.  h  Z  ^i  Somerset  County  and  includes 
™    rlf    operations    as    the    Consolidation 

tnn<=  th^' «M^"^^V  ^J,""<^  produced  1.350.677 
tons,  the  Hillmati  Coal  and  Coke  Co  Thp 
Queraahoning  Coal  Co.  and  orhers.^°-  ^^^ 


The    West    Bethlehem     Coal    &    Coke    Co. 

has  been  incorporated  for  11,250,000  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Incorpo- 
rators are:  Wilbur  A.  McCoy,  Pittsburgh, 
\V.  J.  N.  Lofland  and  T.  Frank  Jackson,  of 
Dover. 

A  decrease  in  coal  production  of  almost 
250,000  tons  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Anthra- 
cite inspection  district  is  sliown  In  the 
annual  report.  Anthracite  produced  in  1920 
totaled  2,510,165  tons,  as  compared  with 
2,759,719  in  1919.  The  district  compri.ses 
thirteen  collieries.  Most  of  the  fall-off  in 
production  is  attributed  to  the  unauthorized 
walkout  of  miners  last  September.  Fatal 
accidents  in  1920  were  twenty-one,  against 
twenty-three  in  1919. 

A  low  accident  record  wg^  established 
last  year  in  the  Tenth  .\ntlirucitp  district, 
according  to  the  1920  report.  There  were 
only  15  fatal  accidents  among  the  5,641 
mine  workers  employed  in  the  twelve  col- 
lieries of  the  district.  Production  showed 
that  during  the  year  there  were  211,000 
tons  mined  to  each  fatal  accident.  The 
year  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  district.  Total  production  was  3,165,- 
033  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  200,000 
tons  over  1919.  Production  by.  companies 
was   as  follows: 

Hudson    Coal    Co 1,011,051 

Lehigh   Valley   Coal   Co 695,359 

D.,  L.  &  W'.  Coal  Co 578,198 

Haddock   Coal   Co 170,637 

East  Boston  Coal  Co 164,115 

Traders  Coal  Co 154,059 

Wilkes-Barre    Colliery    Co 141.219 

Raub  Coal  Co 87,499 

Central    Coal    Co 67,027 

Conlon   Coal   Co 66,009 

Healey  Coal  Co 29,860 

Total    3,165,033 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  Fifth  Anthracite  district  dur- 
ing the  year  1920.  This  was  due,  to  the 
fires  raging  in  the  Central  and  Continental 
workings  and  the  water  in  the  Sloan.  The 
total  output  for  all  purposes  was  2,353,740. 
In  order  to  mine  the  vast  amount  of  coal 
the  services  of  4,855  men  and  boys  were 
required.  There  were  twenty-three  fatal 
accidents  in  the  district,  and  fifty  non- 
fatal. 


TENNESSEE 

The  Federal  Coal  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,, 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  concerns  en- 
gaging in  the  coal  export  business  through 
Charleston.  It  is  possible  that  the  Federal 
Coal  Co.  may  ship  additional  cargoes 
through  Charleston,  but  no  definite  state- 
ment as  to  the  future  program  is  available. 


UTAH 

The  Cameron  Coal  Co..  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  filed  a  protest  against  paying  upon  a 
valuation  of  $120  an  acre  for  its  land.  The 
company  claims  that  about  60  per  cent 
of  it  is  worked  out,  with  no  coal  remaining. 

The  Standard  Coal  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  filed  its  annual  returns  with  the  state 
authorities  showing  real  estate  and  im- 
I)rovements  in  Carbon  County  valued  at 
$340,301.44.  The  "Nationar"  shows  prop- 
erty in  Carbon  County  to  be  worth  $4  4.- 
566. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The    Standard    Tide    &    Inland    Coal    Sales 

Co.  of  which  Geo.  H.  Ewald  of  Charleston 
is  president  and  general  manager  and 
which  was  recently  chartered  with  a  cap- 
italization of  $50,000  expects  to  handle 
smokeless  splint,  gas  and  by-product  coals 
and  also  eastern  Kentucky  coals. 

Purchase  of  975  acres  of  Sewicklev  coal 
in  Cass  District  of  Monongalia  County  on 
the  east  side  of  Dunkard  Ridge  has  been 
consummated  by  Frank  .shriver  and  the 
Piirsefrlove  Coal  Mining  Co..  the  mining 
company  paying  for  its  share  of  the  acreage 
purchased,  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  acre- 
age purchased  by  the  Purseglove  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal 
jiroperty  now  under  development  bv  that 
company  and  the  Morgantown  &  Cleveland 
Coal  Co.,  owned  by  the  Purseglove  interests. 
This  land  was  secured  for  development  pur- 
poses and  will  be  developed  along  with 
other  properties  of  Sootts  Run  and  Rob- 
inson's  Run    in   Monongalia   County. 

Charles  A.  Winchester  and  others  of 
Charleston  have  formed  the  DufBeld-Win- 
chester  Coal  Co.  which  will  operate  in  the 
Kanawha  field,  this  company  having  a  capi- 
tal  stock  of   $25,000.      Associated  with   Mr. 


Winchester  in  the  new  company  are:  W. 
E.  U.  Byrne,  John  H.  Linn,  J.  C.  Given 
and   E.   S.    Bocic 

Four   tracts  of  ooal   land  ■   70 

ucre.i   of   land    have    Ix-en    h'j  ilue 

Coal  Co.  to  the  K^ed  Kun  Coal  to.  This 
coal  is  in  Morgantown  district  of  Monon- 
galia County  and  is  in  the  Fre«ix>rt  vein. 
The  consideration  is  $20,923. 

.Vs  against  a  potential   capacity   of   21.- 
538,238    tons,    only    9,.'.0O,.=;47    tor.s    of    coal 
were  produced  in  the  Logan 
Railroad  disability  and  car 
the   loss. 

Many  West  Virginia  operators  are  hard 
pressed  financially  because  they  cannot 
collect  for  shipments  made  to  the  railroads 
during  the  latter  part  of  1920.  The  rail- 
roads are  without  funds  to  mf  et  their  fuel 
bills  owing  to  the  heavy  drains  made  by 
high  operating  ixpenses.  While  it  Is  of 
course  impossible  to  even  approximate  the 
amount  due  oiteralors,  yet  some  idea  of  the 
accounts  remaining  unsettled  may  be  con- 
veyed when  it  is  said  that  there  is  due  one 
company  alone  by  an  Eastern  railroad  for 
coal  shipped  last  November,  the  sum  of  be- 
tween $60,000  and  $70,000.  .\  large  New 
York  concern  which  has  mines  and  connec- 
tions in  West  Virginia  has  been  unable  to 
collect  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  due 
it  by  several  of  the  biggest  roads  in  the 
country  for  fuel  shipped  many  months  ago. 

Clarksburg  capitalists  are  behind  the 
newly  organized  Klk  Hill  Fael  Co.  of 
Clarksburg  which  is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 
The  company  will  operate  in  Elk  district 
of  Harrison  County.  Conspicuous  in  ef- 
fecting a  preliminary  organization  of  the 
company  were:  Dudley  D.  Britt.  Lynn  S. 
Hornor.  Benjamin  R.  Britt.  Louis  A.  John- 
son and  Leo  P.  Caulfield  of  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va. 

Although  Detroit  is  to  be  the  general 
headquarters  of  the  Seminole  Ga«  Coal  Co.. 
which  is  a  West  Virginia  corporation  just 
organized  with  the  capital  stock  of  $150,000, 
operations  of  the  company  will  be  in  Har- 
rison County.  Leading  figures  in  the  new 
company  are  Edward  H.  Jewett.  Walter 
Brooks,  John  D.  McKay,  of  Detroit ;  Louis 
H.  Stone  and  Edward  L.  Douglas,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A  number  of  West  Virginia  companies 
have  recently  increased  their  capital  stock. 
In  that  list  are  :  the  Old  Dominion  Coal  Co.. 
Charleston,  headed  by  W.  R.  J.  Zimmerman, 
from  $100,000  to  $300,000;  Kasley  Coal  Co.. 
of  Huntington  ;  Fred  Easley,  president, 
from  $75,000  to  $300,000  ;  Cap  Run  Coal  Co. 
of  Charleston.  H.  C.  Jones,  president,  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000;  Low  Volatile  Col- 
lieries Co..  Keyser,  to  $100,000;  Fairmont- 
Lowesville  Coal  Co..  John  Y.  Hite,  presi- 
dent, from  $100,000  to  $300,000;  Paint 
Creek  Coal  Mining  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
orga  ;zed  as  a  West  Virginia  corporation. 
H.  M.  Hanna.  Jr.,  president,  from  $.")00,0i">o 
to  $1,000,000;  Jones-Winifrede  Coal  Co.. 
Charleston.  H.  C.  Jones,  president,  from 
$5,000  to  $125,000;  Barnard  Coal  Co.,  W. 
O.  Barnard,  president,  from  $75,000  to 
$150,000. 

Production  has  been  begun  at  the  re- 
cently completed  plant  of  the  Montirello 
Coal  Co.  at  Herndon.  Frank  Lee  being  the 
president  of  the  new  company.  This  com- 
pany owns  a  largo  tract  of  land  and  ex- 
liects  to  be  able  eventually  to  produce  coal 
at  the  rate  of   1.000   tons  a  day. 

Harrison  County  coal  land  to  the  amount 
of  135  acres  has  been  sold  bv  Thomas 
Love  and  W.  .\.  Furlong  to  the  Thomas 
Love   Coal   Co.  for  the  sum  of    $216,000. 

Coal  land  in  Logan  Countv  will,  bv  the 
Parsons  Coal  Co.  of  Huntington,  be  shortly 
incorporated  with  a  $3,000,000  capital  bv 
A.  F.  Parsons.  Frank  H.  Adams  and  E.  L 
torbes,   It  was  announced  today. 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  capital- 
ists will  be  investing  in  a  $3,000,000  com- 
pany to  be  organized  for  the  development 
of  coal  land  in  this  state.  The  Savaria  Coal 
Co.  has  b»en  incorporated  for  the  under- 
taking, the  corporators  being  Alexander 
Baba.  of  Fayette  City.  Pa.  ;  Louis  A.  John- 
son and  L.  E.  Tucker,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

WYOMING 

Producers  and  retailers  would  be  required 
U*  J',^^'^*'  frequent  reports  to  tne  Wvoming 
Public  service  Commission,  giving  prices, 
costs  and  profits,  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  a  special  senate  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  allegfed 
"practices  of  profiteering"  is  en;ioted  into 
Law  by  the  legislature.  In  case  the  commis- 
sion found  prices  excessive  it  would  have 
power  to  bring  suit  against  the  companies 
and  attempt  to  force  a  reduction   in  orices 
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Carl  E  Wendell,  recently  with  the  Ameri- 
can ^Ore'  Reclamation  Co  has  Jomed  the 
General  Briquetting  Co.,  New  York  City, 
as  consulting  engmeer. 

H  I>.  Pallister  on  March  1,  became  Pro- 
fe^or  of  Mining  at  the  Alabama  School  of 
Mfnes  of  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa.  „. 

Vernon  B  Bickman  has  become  associ- 
ated with  the  Coalmont  Moshannon  Coal 
Co'     Phliadelphia     as    ^^l^s    manager^     He 

firnfas  assistant   to  Mr.   Bickman 

AV     W     Odell   has    been    selected   to   take 

nf  MTnes     The  bureau  is  preparing  to  con- 

Spe  Of  work.     He   has  been  with   the   Bu- 
reau   of    Mines    since    1917- 

r  H  Mead  head  of  the  Mead-Toliver 
Coal  Co  with  headquarters  .at  Beckley 
who  is  in  Florida  recuperating  from  a 
S-eatened  break-down  has  received  word 
tv.at  Mr«;  Mead  has  had  to  go  lo  i^ew 
York  ^o?  an  operation  and  that  his  son. 
Sabine   is  ill  at  Woodbury   school. 

A  visitor  in  the  Fairmont  region  during 
thf  Second  week  of  February  was  F.  J. 
Boyefa  coal  operator  of  Brownsville,  Pa. 
r'  A  rabell  of  Charleston,  w.  va.. 
general- manager  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co^ 
which  operates  on  Cabin  Creek,  has  oeen 
Seriously  ill  at  his  Charleston  home. 

T    J    Boss    general  manager  of  the  Logan 
Mining    Co     with    headquarters    at    Logan 
W    vf    was  a  visitor  in  Charleston,  during 
the  second  week  of  February. 

r  V  rritchfield,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice- 
president  "f  the  Domestic  Colce  Corporation 
of  Fairmont,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region 
about  Feb.   10. 

H  B  Bich.  Fairmon  district  represent- 
ative of  A^  W.  Marshall  &  Co...  was  in  the 
New  York  market  about  the  middle  of  last 

month.  ,,    ,T       I.  „/i 

John  Hart  of  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  head 
of  tl  e  Hartland  Collieries  Co.,  was  out  of 
?own  ofbusiness  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  week  of  February. 

I,  A.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  Coal 
Company  of  Fulion  County,  Gloversville. 
Company^^  one  of  the  many  coal  n^n  who 
circulated  among  the  wholesale  offlces  in 
New  York  City  recently  in  an  effort  to  get 
a  line  on  general  conditions,  Mr.  Hall 
reports  demand  for  the  dome.slic  coals  qmot 
in  Gloversville  with  plenty  of  coal  on  hand 
to  meet  requirements. 

Wm.   K.   Kiee  of  C.   M.   Moderwoll   &  Co 
Chicaeo    has  joined   the  forces  of  the.Hed- 
strom?Schen(k    Coal    Co.,    also   of    Chicago, 
as  city  salesman. 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  formerly  rcpresontative 
in  Nebraska,  for  the  Central  Coal  .V  Coke 
Co  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge. of 
the  new  office  recently  opened  up  '"  Min- 
neapolis, by  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.  of 
Chicago.  f   .,  „ 

fiflo  8  Brackett,  new  secretary  of  the 
Northern"  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators 
Association.  Fairmont,  AV.  Va..  was  a  vis- 
itor in  the  easK-rn  Ohio  field  recently. 

Georire  B.  Hadesty.  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  fr  Iron  Co.  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  compan>. 
a  position  that  has  been  vacant  since 
Richards  was  elected  president.  The  two 
men  started  out  logether  as  'n^l"ilY«f-»°  nnrt 
engineering  corps  m  Ashland  in  1»8J.  ana 
have  been  closely  allied  ever  since  in  work- 
ing for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barrc  Coal  Co. 


that  the  claim  for  reparation  because  of 
coflect ion  of  certain  demurrage  charges  for 
detention  of  a  car  of  coal  at  Minneapolis 
bf  dismissed  because  the  detention  was 
caused  by  the  complainant. 

The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.  has  announced  a  reduction  from  $12  to 
$10  per  ton  on  coal  and  coke  from  Mobile 
fo  Pacific  Coast  points.  Normally  there 
is  a  good  movement  of  coke  from  this 
district  to  California  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  points. 

The  Montana  B.B.  Co.  has  asked  au- 
thority of  the  I.  C.  C.  to  operate  a  railroad 
extending  from  Montana,  Johnson  Co.,  Ark., 
?o  the  Johnson  &  King  Coal  Co.'s  mme,  the 
line  extending  through  a  coal  region. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Bureau  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  in  a  tentative 
report  recommends  that  the  rates  on  coal 
from  western  Kentucky  to  points  in  south- 
eastern Missouri  and  northeastern  Arkan- 
sas, via  Thebes,  111.,  be  declared  unreason- 
able because  they  exceed  rates  33.5c  per 
ton  greater  than  those  applicable  from 
southern  Illinois  ;  and  via  Memphis,  Tenn 
because  they  exceed  rates  based  on  the 
sime  scale  as  applicable  from  southern 
Illinois  via  Thebes  to  destination  territory 
named. 

The  Harleigh  Brookwood  Co..  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Mahanoy  Plane,  Pa.,  in  com- 
nlaints  to  the  I.  C.  C,  attacks  unreasonable 
?ites  on  unprepared  anthracite  coal  from 
stanton  Bank  to  the  Lawrence  Colliery; 
from  Raven  Run  Banks  to  the  same  col- 
liery  from  Raven  Run  Banks  to  Kehley 
Run  Colliery ;  between  Lawrence  Bank  and 
Mahanoy  Plane,  Pa.,  from  Harle.gh  to 
Hazle  Brook,  Pa.,  from  June  25,  1917.  ^ 
August  26.  1918.  and  asks  for  reparation 
for  excessive  rates  during  that  period. 

The  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  in  a 
complaint  attacks  unreasonable  rates  on 
slack  coal  during  Federal  control  from 
mines  near  Broken  Arrow,  Dawson,  and 
other  Oklahoma  points,  which  it  says  >yere 
lower  than  rates  from  mines  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Kan.,  groups  to  Dewey  and  Barties- 
ville'and  to  Kansas  cement  mills. 

The  Driscoll  Coal  &  Wood  Co.,  of  Pueblo, 
Colo  attacks  unreasonable  rates  on  lump, 
eesf'run  of  mine,  blacksmiths,  nut,  slack 
and  pea  coal  from  the  Walsenburg  and 
Trinidad  districts  to  Pueblo  on  shipments 
after  June  25,  1918. 

The  Beeves  Coal  and  Dock  Co.,  of  Minne- 
apolis, complains  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  coal  from  Hillsboro.  111.,  to  Klroy, 
Wis. 

The  case  the  Utah  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission has  had  before  the  I.  C.  C.  for  the 
past  six  months  regarding  an  increase  of  -i5 
per  cent  in  intrastate  rates  on  coal  and 
ore  to  correspond  with  the  blanket  in- 
creases granted  on  interstate  rates  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Utah  com- 
mission. 

The  Kentucky  Si  Tennessee  By.  has  asked 
the  I  C.  C.  for  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  an  extension  of  its  line  in  Mc- 
Creary  County.  Ky.,  for  a  distance  of  ii 
miles,  which  it  is  said  will  provide  trans- 
portation for  twenty  million  tons  of  high 
grade    bituminous   coal. 
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re-election.  George  S.  Brackett  was  chosen 
by  the  directors  a  few  weeks  ago  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  secretary  when 
George  T.  Bell  resigned  as  such.  His  se- 
lection was  considered  such  a  wise  one  that 
the  association  affirmed  the  choice  without 
debate  or  dissenting  vote. 


I 


Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange 

A  very  important  meeting  of  the  ex- 
change was  held  in  Columbus,  Feb.  lo. 
when  a  number  of  matters  of  interest  to 
the  coal  trade  were  discussed.  Prominent 
among  these  were  the  recent  decision  of 
the  I  C.  C.  relative  to  railroad  rates  on 
freight  such  as  coal  in  which  the  railroads 
were  given  authority  to  charge  higher 
rates  in  certain  instances.  The  decision  or 
the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission,  which  saves 
the  coal  shippers  16c.  on  coal  shipped  from 
the  southern  Ohio  field  to  northern  Ohio 
points  was  also  discussed.  The  Calder  Bill 
pending  in  Congress  came  up  for  discussion 
and  the  members  were  unanimously  opposed 
to    the    bill   as   it   now   stands. 

One  of  the  things  brought  up  was  the 
action  taken  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
for  the  practical  testing  of  coal.  Elaborate 
scientific  machinery  is  being  set  up  for  a 
thorough  testing  of  coal  and  its  byproducts. 
This  apparatus  will   be    in   operation   about 

other  questions  considered  were  that  of 
establishing  washhouses  for  miners ;  rail- 
road freight  rates,  polution  of  streams  and 
matters  now  pending  before  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature.   ^ 


Industrial  News 


Cincinnati.  O.— X.  C,  Hoyles,  C,  E.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Cincinnau 
branch  of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Labora- 
tory. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — E.  H.  Goodman,  F.  J. 
Wolf  and  A.  D,  Torr  have  formed  a  part- 
nership and  incorporated  as  the  Mine  and 
Mill  Supply  Co..  ^vith  headquarters  and 
offices  in  Terre  Haute.  They  will  deal  m  all 
kinds   of   mine   and   mill   supplies. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,— The  Star  Car  and 
Foundry  Co.  has  opened  a  local  office  in 
charge  of  S.  G.  Little,  formerly  engineer 
and  Pittsburgh  manager  of  the  Mine  Car 
Department  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Co. 

New  Orleans.  La.— The  Equitable  Equip- 
ment Company  has  just  completed  its  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  handling  loco- 
motives cars,  railroad  equipment,  rails  anrt 
rail  acc<=ssories.  etc.  The  new  company  is 
located  at  411   Whitney-Central   Building. 


Coming  Meetings 


Association  Activities 


Traffic  News 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Bockf-rd  Lumber 
and  Fael  Co..  the  ccmmission  decides  that 
the  reconsignnient  rule  iv.oviding  charges 
for  diversion  or  reconsignmont  to  points 
within  switching  limits  before  placcinont, 
hpietofore  approved  in  the  Reconsignment 
Case  are  affirmed,  and  dismisses  the  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Reeves  Coal  & 
Pock  Co,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 

Association 

Election  of  new  officers  featured  the  an- 
nual   meeting    of    the    association    held    at 
Fairmont.      A.    Lisle    White    ot    Clarksburg 
was  elected  the  new  president.    John  A.  Ciar^ 
of     Fairmont     was    elected     treasurer     anrt 
George  S.  Brackett.  also  of  Fairmont,  execu- 
tive vice-pre.'>ident  and  secretary.    Vice-pres- 
idents were  elected  from  each  of  the  sud- 
districts    which    constitute    the    association 
but  such  vice  presidents  were  chosen  by  tnc 
members  from   the   respective   tl'S'li'^t^^yj^ 
elections  resulting  as  follows :    \ .   L.  ^ockc 
as    vice    president    of    the    Clarksburg    dis- 
trict ;    E.    Drennen   of   Elkins.    as  vice   pres- 
ident   of    the    Elkins    district;    A.    Brooks 
Fleming.  Jr..  as  vice  president  of  t  u    f  air- 
mont   district;   J.   V.    Gibson,    of   i^^'^e^yo°d. 
as  vice  president  of  the  Kingwood  district. 
S.    D.    Brady   of   Morgantown    as  y>c«;.  Pres- 
ident  of    the    Morgantown    ^I'Str'S^  •  ^^^'"J-F^^ 
S.  Brackett  as  vice  president  of  the  txr'mon 
district.     The  association  as  a  whole  elected 
the    following    directors    at     large:     C.     l'. 
Robinson   and   W.    C.    Dobbie   of    Fa|rmont 
J.  A.  Jenkins  of  Clarksburg;  J-,  ^%- ^,•^Yi\^°" 
of  Grant  Town  ;  H.  M.  Crawford  of  P^ilippi. 
A.    Brooks    Fleming,    who    was    succeeded 
bv  A.  Lisle  ■SMiite,  was  not  n  candidate  for 


Canadian     Betail     Coal     •^\''"<"??*'°"  ,J ''i 

hold  its  annual  convention  .\pril  6  and  7 
-Jt  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto  Ont., 
Canada  Secretary.  B.  A,  Caspell.  Brant- 
ford.  Ont..  Canada. 

The  International  Bailway  Fuel  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  thirteenth  amnial  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Shermnn.  Chicago  lU., 
May  24,  25  and  26.  Secretary.  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford.  Chicago,    111. 

The    National    Coal    Association   will   hold 

SF^^^"'Heer^ic^^:'=: 

meroiaf  National   Bank   Bldg..  Washington. 

D.    C.  .  .    ., 

New    KnKland    Coal    Dealers'    Association 

win  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  23  and 
24  at  Boston.  Mass.  President.  W.  A.  Clark. 
Boston,  Masa 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Fngineers  will  hold  its  spring  "1^^'^*'"^  May 
*3  24  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
rhicaco  111  Secretary,  Calvin  ^^ .  Rice. 
2P  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

National  Chamber  of  f'«"\'»t';^„7;'"  ^P}^ 

its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  .A.tlantic  City. 
N    J.,  -M'ril  2",  28  and  29. 

The  annual  meeting  of  <'^%X'""»"'^.|^ 
Vpin  Ooerators-  Association,  which  vjas 
scheduled  to  have  been  held  in  Cleveland 
on  Feb    14,  has  been  postponed  to  March  14. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association 
Sixth  Conference  of  Sec.  .'laries  ant^  Execu- 
fives  to  be  held  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  M.^y  15  and  16  ror 
reservations  address  H.  S  Mitchell.  x\ew 
York  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Restoring  the  Reputation  of  A  merican  Coal 

Two  years  ago  representatives  of  the  coal  trade 
met  with  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  at  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  a  program  that  would  give  the  new 
coal  export  business  full  opportunity  with  vessels  flying 
the  American  flag.  On  that  occasion  much  was  said 
about  protecting  the  name  of  American  coal  abroad  by 
upholding  quality.  Everyone  who  attended  that  notable 
meeting  was  of  one  mind — that  permanency  of  Ameri- 
can coal  in  foreign  markets  depended  on  our  ability 
to  build  up  a  name  for  the  quality  of  our  coals.  No 
concerted  effort  followed.  The  Shipping  Board  and 
State  Department,  both  interested  in  the  development 
of  foreign  coal  business,  were  in  no  wise  able  to  in- 
sist on  the  shipment  of  clean  coal,  and  when  the  de- 
mand abroad  was  greatest  in  1920  coincident  with 
ample  shipping,  anything  that  was  black  was  shipped 
on  foreign  account.  By  no  means  all  shipments  were 
off  grade,  but  sufficient  pool  18  was  shipped  on  pool  1 
business,  or  buckwheat  No.  3  for  gas  coal,  to  give  our 
product  a  very  bad  name  in  Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  interest  and  many  wishes 
for  success  that  we  chronicle  this  week  official  announce- 
ment of  the  contract  between  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  contract, 
which  is  the  second  of  its  kind,  the  first  having  been 
with  the  Sewalls  Point  Exchange,  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  standardization  and  purification  of  the  classi- 
fied tidewater  pools  through  disinterested  and  authori- 
tative sampling  and  analysis  of  commercial  shipments 
from  the  mines  shipping  through  the  tidewater  pools. 

It  has  become  common  practice  to  trade  in  coal  by 
pool  numbers.  Although  designed  for  Tidewater  busi- 
ness, shippers  quote  pool  coal  to  line  trade,  and  it  is 
understood  th^t  a  number  of  mines  are  classified  and 
given  pool  numbers  that  have  never  shipped  coal  to  the 
piers.  Operators  outside  of  the  exchange  have  been 
known  to  make  quotations  on  shipments  "as  good  as" 
or  "equal  to"  certain  pools.  Pool  1,  pool  9,  pool  18, 
etc.,  have  definite  meanings  in  the  trade.  The  use  of 
these  pool  numbers  is  a  form  of  standardization  that  if 
well  done  will  react  to  the  credit  and  benefit  of  a  large 
number  of  those  in  the  Eastern  field.  For  instance,  a 
buyer  was  considering  last  week  the  quotations  of  a 
responsible  and  well-known  shipper  of  smokeless  coal 
and  of  a  shipper  through  the  Sewalls  Point  Exchange 
who  quoted  pool  coal.  Had  the  reclassification  of  the 
mines  on  the  Virginian  based  on  the  sampling  done 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  been  com- 
pleted, the  buyer  would  have  placed  the  business  with 
the  member  of  the  exchange  because  of  lower  price. 
The  experience  of  this  buyer  with  the  present  Tide- 
water classifications  makes  him  wary  of  the  coal  he 
is  likely  to  get. 

Building  up  the  reputation  of  the  pools  for  pure  coal, 
whatever  quality  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent, 


is  going  to  be  very  slow.  Months  will  be  required 
for  sampling  shipments  from  the  various  mines — there 
being  more  than  eighteen  hundred  now  listed  by  the 
Northern  exchanges.  A  great  deal  of  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  study  of  results  before  the  exchange  can 
benefit  from  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
outcome,  however  distant,  cannot  be  other  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  members  of  the  exchange  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can coal  trade  generally.  It  is  just  as  well  to  recog- 
nize that  whether  the  fault  lie  with  the  classification 
or  with  the  preparation  at  the  mines,  consignees  in 
the  last  year  have  not  been  getting  the  quality  of  coal 
supposed  to  be  represented  in  certain  pools,  and  the 
pools,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  been  living  on 
their  reputation.  As  an  earnest  of  good  faith  the 
solicitation  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  of 
the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  go  far  toward 
permanently  establishing  the  prestige  of  the  exchange 
here  and  abroad,  and  the  participation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  an  entirely  welcome  form  of  venture  by  the 
government  in  business. 


Upper  Silesian  Coal  as  a  Peace  Bond 

UPPER  Silesia  as  a  prize  probably  is  as  important 
in  settlement  of  the  German  reparations  as  any 
other  single  feature.  A  vote  is  to  be  taken  this  month  as 
to  the  disposition  of  this  territory,  and  on  the  result  of 
this  plebiscite  will  depend  the  future  ownership  of  coal 
reserves  representing  40  per  cent  of  those  of  pre-war 
Germany.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  writing  in  the  Ajinalist  of 
March  7,  1921,  thinks  that  the  possibility  of  Germany 
being  able  to  make  large  and  steady  payments  in  repara- 
tion depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  her  retention  of 
this  important  coal  area.  He  says:  "If  Germany 
retains  this  area  her  economic  position  will  be  approxi- 
mately that  of  June,  1914,  and  she  can  pay  accordingly. 
But  if  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  ends  in  favor  of 
Poland,  then  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  accept  certain 
economic  consequences,  for  while  control  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  coal  fields  will  give  Poland  a  real  chance  to 
become  a  manufacturing  country  on  a  very  large  scale, 
its  loss  will  paralyze  the  industry  of  central  and  eastern 
Germany."  He  characterizes  the  coal  and  iron  ore  re- 
serves of  Germany  as  assets  on  which  am  indemnity 
bond  issue  might  have  been  based,  and  points  out  that 
the  loss  of  the  entire  Lorraine  iron  ore  tonnage  and 
the  Saar  coal  reduced  by  so  much — at  least  half,  in  his 
opinion — lessens  the  real  security  behind  such  an  issue. 
In  1914  the  mines  of  Upper  Silesia  produced  a  little 
more  than  37,000,000  tons  of  coal,  or  about  37  per  cent 
as  much  as  the  Ruhr.  The  coal  here  produced  is  used 
mainly  for  gas  and  byproducts  and  as  fuel  for  the  heavy 
chemical  industries  of  Silesia.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  transfer  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  will,  in  point 
of  reserves;  reduce  Germany  to  a  position  a  little  bet- 
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ter  than  Great  Britain  and  place  Poland  in  third  posi- 
tion in  Europe. 

A  German  indemnity  bond,  backed  by  the  pledge  of 
the  Lorraine  ores  and  Westphalian  and  Silesian  coal 
fields,  according  to  Mr.  Eckel  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. As  against  that  the  bond  of  a  Germany  lacking 
iron  ore  and  short  of  coal  would  be  entirely  worthless, 
in  his  opinion. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  on  March  1  the  Allies  refused  to  discuss 
the  German  proposal  that  was  based  primarily  upon  the 
unqualified  retention  of  Upper  Silesia  by  Germany. 
According  to  Mr.  Eckel's  figures,  Upper  Silesia  in  the 
hands  of  Poland  will  make  for  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial power  of  that  country  but  without  affording 
France  an  asset  on  which  to  collect  reparation  payments. 


Stewart  on  Mine-Labor  Efficiency 

SOMEONE  has  been  defaming  the  efficiency  of  the 
pick  miner  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 
At  least  that  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
signed  editorial  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Mr.  Stewart's  statements 
appear  as  an  introduction  to  tables  of  statistics  of  9,817 
pick  miners  out  of  some  360,000  men  "who  really  pro- 
duce the  coal,"  showing  a  very  specialized  study  of  days 
worked  and  tons  actually  loaded  by  these  men.  He  has 
gone  far  out  of  his  way  to  criticise  adversely  the  data  on 
labor  statistics  in  the  coal  industry  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and,  while  it  is  patently  not 
necessary  to  defend  the  Survey's  methods  or  data,  some 
may  take  Mr.  Stewart's  remarks  at  their  face  value 
because  of  his  official  position.  Comment  on  some 
features  of  his  contentions  are  not,  therefore,  amiss. 
His  errors  in  interpreting  his  own  as  well  as  the  labor 
statistics  of  the  Survey  we  may  lay  to  his  enthusiasm 
over  a  subject  that  is  strange  to  him. 

He  begins  by  attacking  as  unreasonable  and  unsound 
the  customary  use  of  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  tons  of  coal  produced  by  the  men — (tipple)  days 
as  an  index  of  labor  efficiency.  He  appears  to  be  think- 
ing of  none  but  miners  (tonnage  men)  while  he  is  dis- 
cussing the  figures  of  others  that  are  concerned  with 
total  mine  employees.  He  will  search  in  vain  in  the 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  any  reference  to 
this  figure  as  showing  the  relative  eflficiency  of  the 
miner,  for  it  is  well  known,  and  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  F.  C.  Honnold  in  his  testimony  before  the  Robinson 
commission,  that  it  as  in  the  day  labor  that  inefficiency 
developed  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Stewart  points  out  that  because  certain  mines  are 
becoming  deeper  and  therefore  require  more  "track 
laying,  track  repairing  and  doubtless  much  additional 
underground  labor  of  other  kinds,"  ti  e  indirect  labor  is 
increased  and  the  average  output  per  man  per  day  is 
lowered.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  even  during  the 
war  period  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  development 
of  new  mines  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  mines  abandoned  was  any  less  during 
that  period  or  is  any  less  now  than  it  has  been  in  years 
past.  If  the  increased  output  of  1918  or  1920  had  come 
from  the  same  mines  that  were  in  opei-ation  in  1916, 
there  would  be  some  point  to  his  argument,  but  in 
point  of  fact  the  greater  production  came  from  several 
thousand  new  as  well  as  the  old  mines,  and  in  the  new 


mines  the  actual  requirement  for  day  labor  is  much 
lower  than  in  the  old,  deep  workings. 

He  admits  that  "actual  average  daily  production  per 
miner  is  unknown  and  unknowable  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  [mine]  record  keeping."  He  might  have 
added  that  it  will  continue  to  be  unknown  as  long  as  the 
miners'  union  is  able  to  keep  time  clocks  off  the  works. 
He  further  says  that  "output  [per  miner]  may  be 
increasing  or  decreasing;  nobody  knows.  What  is  known 
is  that  the  proportion  of  underground  non-miners  and 

above-ground  men  to  actual  miners  is  increasing ." 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  reason  for  arguing  that 
because  this  proportion  increased  from  the  beginning  of 
1917  to  the  end  of  1918,  it  has  continued  or  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  In  fact,  the  causes  for  this  increase 
as  set  forth  in  the  Survey  reports  on  coal  ("Coal  in 
1917,"  page  931,  and  "Coal  in  1918,"  page  714),  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  ceased  to  operate  for  a  period 
in  1919  and  are  inoperative  now.  An  investigation  of 
labor  at  work  in  the  coal  mines  today  would  show  an 
increase  over  the  war  period  in  the  proportion  of  miners 
to  indirect  labor. 

The  explanation  offered  in  the  Survey  reports  for  the 
relatively    greater    increase    in    non-productive    labor, 
namely  that  "the  demand  for  coal  was  so  great  and  the 
prevailing  market  price  of  coal  so  good  that  operators 
exerted  every  effort  to  increase  their  capacity  and  out- 
put" and  that  the  "most  certain  way  to  increase  capacity" 
is  to  put  on  more  men,"  an  explanation  lightly  put  aside 
by  Mr.  Stewart  with  the  statement  that  it  "is  one  that 
could    scarcely   have    emanated    from    a    practical    coal 
operator,"  nevertheless  is  the  explanation  offered  by  the 
leading  bituminous  coal-mining  engineer  in  the  country 
as  well  as  by  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  larger  soft- 
coal  operators,  nor  does  the  Labor  Bureau  statistician 
offer  any  other  explanation  of  his  own,  except  to  say 
that  the  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men 
emploj^ed  in  the  mines  in  1917  was  needed  to  get  cars,  not 
to  get  coal.    His  understanding  of  the  subject  should  be 
broadened  to  include  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in 
1917  and  until  late  in  1918  cars  were  needed  to  get  coal. 
Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  object  to  the  use  of  "tipple" 
time  in  recording  mine  and  labor  operations.     No  one 
has  asserted  that  tipple  time  should  be  the  standard;  it 
happens  that  this  is  the  only  mine  record  of  length  of 
daily  operation  that  can  be  universally  obtained.    How- 
ever contrary  to   Mr.   Stewart's   understanding,   it  is 
more  often  true  than  not  that  mine-operating  time  is 
greater  than  tipple  time.    In  other  words,  it  is  generally 
true  that  the  coal  can  be  dumped  over  the  tipple  at  a 
greater  r".te  than  the  miners  can  load  it  into  mine  cars. 
It  is  only  after  one  has  labored  through  the  writer's 
tirade  on  all  other  statistics  of  coal-mine  labor  that  he 
finds  at  the  end  material  that  relates  to  the  subject  of 
the  article,  "Tonnage  Output  Per  Pick  Miner  Per  Day" 
and  finds  new  and  interesting  data,  lacking,  however,  in 
one  very  important  essential,  and  one  that  could  as  well 
have    been    added.      Figures    are    given    showing    the 
average  days  worked  by  the  pick  miners,  but  with  no 
reference  to  the  relation  of  this  number  of  days  to  the 
number  of  days  each  man   was   given   opportunity   to 
work.     Mr.   Stewart  has,   perhaps   unconsciously,   been 
unfair  to  the  very  pick  miners  he  so  earnestly  defends. 
As  presented,  the  figures  show  that   but   150   of  the 
9,817  pick  miners  worked  thirteen  or  more  days  in  the 
half  month,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  way  is  left 
open  for  the  inference  that  the  remainder  of  the  men 
must  have  been  loafers. 
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Coal-Pillar  Drawing  Methods  in  Europe* 

Longwall  Is  Prevailing  System  of  Mining  Followed — Where  Pillars  Are 
Made  They  Are  Comparatively  Large  and  Are  Extracted  by  Successive 
Splitting  or  Slicing — ^A  Recovery  of  About  95  Per  Cent  Is  Thus  Attained 

By  George  S.  Rice+ 

Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  MOST  of  the  coal  mines  of  Continental  Europe 
some  one  of  the  various  forms  of  longwall  mining 
is  generally  chosen  as  the  means  of  extraction.  Long- 
wall  methods  are  followed  also  in  Great  Britain  wher- 
ever the  coal  is  weak  and  friable,  wherever  the  coal  bed 
provides  material  for  pack  walls  and  filling,  wherever 
the  bottom  is  soft  and  heaves  easily,  wherever  the  roof 
is  pliable,  wherever  the  bed  is  thin  and  brushing  pro- 
vides building  material,  or  wherever  thick  multiple 
seams  are  mined  in  layers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  24-ft. 
seam  in  Weymss,  Scotland,  or  the  Ten- Yard  pitching 
bed  near  Coventry,  England.  Pillar  methods  have  been 
retained  in  British  fields  wherever  the  coal  beds  are 
from  5  to  9  ft.  thick  and  wherever  (the  coal  being  free 
from  heavy  partings  and  binders  or  draw  slate)  no 
waste  rock  is  provided  for  pack  walls,  or  where  the  roof 
is  hard  and  must  be  shot  to  bring  it  down.  These 
methods  are  used  also  where  the  bottom  or  floor  is 
comparatively  hard. 

The  room-and-pillar  system,  by  which  probably  95 
per  cent  of  the  coal  of  the  United  States  is  produced, 
is  now  used  in  only  a  few  Welsh  mines,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  pillar-and-single-stall  method.  The  Ameri- 
can room-and-pillar  system  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
bord-and-pillar  or  stoop-and-room  method.  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  bord-and-pillar  and  the  aver- 
age American  room-and-pillar  system  probably  arises 
from  the  difference  in  conditions  here  and  in  Europe. 
The  coal  in  most  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States  is 
at  a  depth  of  less  than  700  ft.,  whereas  the  bulk  of  the 
coal  mined  in  Europe  lies  under  a  cover  of  more  than 
1,200  ft.,  and  the  deepest  mines  in  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, and  France  reach  depths  of  3,500  to  4,000  ft. 
In  deep  workings  roof  spans  of  great  width  cannot  be 
safely  provided  even  with  the  use  of  abundant  timber. 
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FIG.   1.     PILLAR  AND  DOUBLE-STALL  METHOD 

,^#'^^5"^*^°?  "°*  uncommon  In  the  United  States  except  in  the  use 
or  tne  pack  wall.  Mr.  Rice  does  not  say  so,  but  experience  in 
central  Pennsylvania  is  not  favorable  to  the  leaving  of  any  pack 
walls  or  weak  pillars  in  the  goaf,  as  they  prevent  the  complete 
^ift^^®.!?  "'^  ^°°'  of  the  goaf  which  should  occur  as  soon  as  the 
mam  pillars  are  withdrawn.  Note  the  use  of  the  turnplate  at 
pillar  ends. 

^**^r^^®^i®^  ''y  permission  of  the  director  of  the  U.   S.  Bureau 
2t.^^?®f  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  New  York.  Feb.  15,  1921. 
tChlef  mining  engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


As  the  mines  in  the  United  States  become  deeper,  con- 
ditions will  become  increasingly  like  those  in  Europe 
and  the  rooms  will  become  narrower  and  the  pillars 
thicker,  and  the  bulk  of  the  coal  will  be  extracted  on  the 
retreat. 

Lessors  and  Laws  Demand  Conservation 

It  is  generally  conceded,  without  reference  to  the  cost 
of  production,  that  the  larger  the  pillars  left  on  first 
mining,  the  more  thoroughly  can  the  coal  be  extracted. 
In  Europe  the  operators  are  compelled  either  by  the 
lessors  or  by  the  governments  to  make  a  complete  ex- 
traction of  the  coal,  whereas  in  this  country-  the  competi- 
tive cost  of  production  or  the  necessity  of  giving  support 
to  the  surface,  as  in  the  flat  farming  districts  of  the 
Middle  West,  has  largely  determined  the  character  of 
the  measures  taken  to  provide  for  the  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal. 

Generally  the  more  complete  the  extraction  of  a  coal 
deposit,  beyond  70  to  80  per  cent,  the  higher  will  be  the 
cost  of  production,  as  to  obtain  such  a  result  either  more 
extensive  timbering  is  necessary  or  packs  and  walls 
have  to  be  constructed.  The  longwall  system  practically 
removes  all  the  coal  in  the  seam  but  at  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion greater  than  by  the  room-and-pillar  system,  for  in 
the  former  a  large  amount  of  deadwork  has  to  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  heavy  overburden,  accompanied 
usually  by  friable  coal  and  roof,  it  is  often  the  only 
system  that  can  be  used. 

The  wasteful  methods  of  room-and-pillar  mining 
which  in  earlier  years  were  practiced  in  the  United 
States  have  been  difficult  to  overcome,  parly  because  the 
miners'  contract  prices  have  been  determined  largely  on 
the  basis  of  wide  working  places,  wide  crosscuts  between 
rooms  and  narrow  pillars.     These  agreements  and  the 
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FIG.   2.     SQUARE  CHAMBER  METHOD  USED  IN  SOUTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE  MINES 

This  method  consists  practically  of  dri.-ing  a  large  throe-road 
room  with  two  necks.  As  the  place  Is  excessively  wide,  pillars 
are  left  in  the  heart  of  the  room,  which  are  saved  as  far  as 
possible  when  the  room  Is  abandoned. 
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FIG.  3.  BORD-AND-PILLAR  METHOD 
In  this  system  first  mining  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  proportions. 
Barely  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  coal  is  taken  out  in  the 
advance.  As  shown  here,  the  breaking  line  is  not  by  any  means 
straight  and  some  unnecessary  waste  would  inevitably  occur, 
especially  in  section  C. 

customs  and  usages  that  have  been  established  are  hard 
to  change  when  the  mining  proceeds  under  heavier  cover 
or  more  complete  recovery  is  demanded  by  the  owners  of 
the  coal  fee. 

The  pillar  systems  used  in  Europe  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  Pillar-and-single-stall,  pillar-and-double- 
stall,  the  square-chamber  method  of  South  Staffordshire, 
bord-and-pillar  (or  stoop-and-room) ,  rooms  or  bords 
hydraulically  sand-filled. 

ROOM-AND-PlLLAE  METHOD  RARE  IN  EUROPE 

Pillar-and-single-stall,  the  equivalent  of  the  American 
room-and-pillar,  is  used  in  a  few  places  in  Wales.  I 
observed  it  in  the  Craig  Merthyr  colliery,  in  a  slightly 
pitching  shallow  anthracite  bed  5*  ft.  thick  having  a 
strong  roof.  The  stalls  were  27  ft.  wide,  and  the  pillars 
18  ft.  thick.  The  pillars  were  extracted  by  the  methods 
generally  used  in  American  mines,  starting  at  the  inner 
end  and  bringing  back  a  block  of  pillars  simultaneously. 

In  Upper  Silesia,  room-and-pillar  methods  of  ordinary 
type  were  used  extensively  in  beds  10  to  60  ft.  thick; 
but,  owing  to  the  extensive  fires  and  to  the  trouble  from 
the  subsidence  of  the  surface  and  to  the  imperfect 
recovery  of  the  coal  usually  attained,  these  systems  have 
been  supplanted  by  longwall  and  hydraulic  sand-filling 
methods. 

The  pillar-and-double-stall  method  was  formerly  used 
in  Scotland,  and  in  1911  was  adopted  in  Wales  at  the 
Seven  Sisters  colliery  in  an  anthracite  bed  7  to  8i  ft. 
thick.  The  stalls  were  42  to  48  ft.  wide  and  the  pillars 
36  to  48  ft.  wide.  In  this  system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
the  stalls  have  two  entrances,  and  the  tracks  are  set 
at  either  rib,  the  excavation  between  the  tracks  being 
gobbed.  When  the  stalls  have  been  driven  up  to  the 
next  entry  or  level,  they  are  widened  on  either  side  and 
slices  about  10  to  18  ft.  wide  are  taken  back.  Some- 
times a  thin  pillar  is  left  between  stalls,  but  this  is  lost. 
The  average  recovery  is  said  to  be  about  90  per  cent. 
Gradually  the  system  is  being  supplanted  by  longwall. 
This  method  of  mining  was  formerly  used  in  Appanoose 
County,  Iowa,  in  a  30  to  36-in.  bed  of  coal,  but  the  thin 
pillari  were  not  generally  recovered;  the  system  even 
there  has  been  largely  replaced  by  longwall. 

The  unusual  square-chamber  method  of  South  Staf- 
fordshire, shown  in  Fig.  2,  was  developed  to  mine  the 


so-called  Ten-Yard  seam,  which  lies  approximately  hori- 
zontal. The  chambers,  which  are  separated  by  thick 
pillars,  are  138  ft.  wide  and  as  much  as  200  ft.  long, 
arranged  with  four  to  six  internal  coal  pillars.  They 
are  opened  with  two  narrow  gate  roads  off  the  level. 
As  the  coal  is  liable  to  fire  spontaneously,  arrangements 
are  usually  made  for  fire  dams,  grooves  being  cut  in 
each  rib  of  the  gateway  and  clay  being  placed  con- 
veniently at  hand.  These  gate  roads  are  connected  by 
a  "lane"  30  ft.  wide.  Stalls  or  rooms  30  ft.  wide  are 
driven  at  24-ft.  intervals  extending  the  gates  and  at 
every  24-ft.  interval  there  are  similar  cross  lanes  30  ft. 
wide,  thus  leaving  internal  coal  pillars  24  ft.  square. 

Top  Coal  Is  Taken  Down  In  Section 

This  mining  is  in  the  bottom  coal,  which  is  from  7  to 
8  ft.  thick.  After  the  chamber  is  formed,  the  top  coal 
is  taken  down  in  sections,  slice  after  slice  being  re- 
moved vertically,  by  cutting  vertical  grooves  success- 
ively every  6  ft.,  leaving  "spurns"  or  narrow  webs  holed 
through,  in  the  upper  part.  When  the  layer  of  coal  that 
is  being  extracted  is  thus  cut,  the  spurns  are  reduced 
by  pick  and  finally  knocked  out  with  a  "picker,"  which 
is  an  instrument  similar  to  a  boathook. 

It  is  so  managed  that  the  mass  falls  as  a  whole  and 
the  coal  is  then  loaded.  Thus  the  work  continues  until 
the  roof  is  reached.  The  internal  pillars  are  then  sliced 
away  as  much  as  possible  before  the  roof  falls.  Neces- 
sarily more  or  less  coal  is  buried  by  the  falls.  The 
thick  pillars  between  chambers  are  extracted  after  the 
ground  has  settled. 

No  appreciable  amount  of  methane  has  been  found  in 
these  mines  during  the  past  hundred  years  of  working, 
although  the  bed  reaches  a  depth  of  from  1,200  to  1,500 
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FIG.    4.      DETAILS   OF  PILLAR   EXTRACTION,   BORD-AND- 
PILLAR  SYSTEM 
EJxhibits  how   the  work   of  drawing  pillars   is   performed  when 
the   roadways    fall   and    become  filled    with    rock.      Skirtings    are 
driven  along  the  face  and  Juds  at  right  angles  thereto. 
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ft.  The  mine  is  worked  with  open  lights  and  sometimes 
with  candles.  The  chambers  and  roadways  are  dusty, 
but  it  is  said  that  no  explosions  have  occurred  in  this 
field  except  during  the  war,  when  one  resulted  from 
blasting.  The  infrequency  of  explosions,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  coal  is  not  of  a  highly  inflammable 
character,  probably  is  due  to  the  restricted  use  of 
explosives,  the  coal  mainly  being  extracted  by  pick 
and  bar. 

Bumps  Are  Collapses  of  Upper  Measures 

An  unusual  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  coal  in 
the  south  Staffordshire  field  is  the  occurrence  of 
"bumps,"  which  apparently  arise  from  the  breaking  of 
the  strong  overlying  rocks  that  for  a  time  are  able  to 
span  the  large  underground  subsidences  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  mining  of  coal.  When  these  rocks 
break  they  jar  the  roof  immediately  above  the  coal  seam, 
which  falls  and  smashes  timbers.  Generally  there  is 
some  preliminary  dribbling  of  rock  from  the  roof,  which 
warns  the  miners,  so  that  comparatively  few  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause.  A  similar 
condition  prevailed  in  a  mine  at  Femie,  in  British 
Columbia,  but  there  the  bumps  caused  much  loss  of  life. 
In  that  mine  the  condition  has  apparently  been  over- 
come by  driving  entries  that  divide  the  coal  area  into 
large  pillars,  as  in  the  bord-and-pillar  system,  thus  re- 
moving only  a  small  percentage  of  the  coal  in  first 
mining.  The  rest  of  the  coal  will  be  recovered  later  by 
what  is  equivalent  to  a  longwall  retreat. 

In  the  south  Staffordshire  field  the  yield  of  coal  by 
first  mining  is  quite  low  yet  in  spite  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  remaining  pillars  much  coal  is  lost  by  the  caving 
of  the  roof.  It  requires  skilled  workmen  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  advantages  that  would  commend  it  for 
use  elsewhere. 

In  Europe  the  bord-and-pillar  (or  stoop-and-room)  is 
the  most  important  system  in  which  pillars  are  used.  It 
is  common  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  Wales ;  in  a  modified  form  it  is  used 
in  the  Upper  Silesian  field  in  connection  with  hydraulic 
stowage.     (See  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5.) 

In  the  typical  bord-and-pillar  systems  narrow  places 
are  driven  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  forming  large 
square  or  rectangular  pillars  that  are  extracted  when 
the  workings  reach  the  boundary.  With  the  best  of  con- 
ditions this  is  essentially  longwall  retreating  and  is  then 
an  admirable  system.  Little  or  no  explosive  is  required, 
as  the  coal  "facings"  are  usually  close  together  in 
European  coal  beds,  and  pick  work  takes  the  place  of 
powder. 

Bord-and-Pillar  for  Thick,  Level,  Clean  Coal 

Formerly  this  system  was  used  almost  universally  in 
the  flatter  beds  of  Great  Britain,  but  gradually  long- 
wall  advancing  supplanted  it  until  now  probably  over 
three-fourths  of  the  coal  produced  is  mined  by  this  latter 
system.  The  bord-and-pillar  method  is  used  in  the  same 
districts  as  is  the  advancing  longwall  and  sometimes  in 
different  beds  of  the  same  mine.  It  is  considered 
especially  applicable,  in  fact  necessary,  where  the  coal 
bed  is  approximately  horizontal  or  not  dipping  over  1  in 
3,  has  a  medium  thickness  (4  to  10  ft.),  is  free  from 
thick  partings,  and  the  roof  is  strong  and  not  flexible 
or  bending  in  character.  Conversely,  longwall  is  used 
where  the  room  is  weak  or  flexible  or  where  the  coal  bed 
is  comparatively  thin  (under  4  ft.  thick)  or  where  it 
is  thick  and  there  is  a  soft  underlying  clay,  or  where 
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FIG.  5.     BORD-AND-PILLAR  METHOD  WITH  SAXD  FILLING 

Coal  is  taken  out  in  horizontal  slices,  and  as  it  is  removed  sand 
is  flushed  in  to  take  its  place.  This  method  prevents  spontaneous 
combustion  and  permits  of  complete  extraction. 

the  bed  has  thick  partings  that  can  be  used  for  pack 
walls. 

While  the  bord-and-pillar  practice  has  not  been  stand- 
ardized, it  is  probable  that  the  deeper  the  workings,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  to  have  pillars  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  large  when  compared  with  the  width  of  the 
surrounding  working  places.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  system  is  to  drive  "headways,"  or  what  in  the  United 
States  would  be  termed  butt  entries,  about  9  ft.  wide 
advancing  on  the  ends  or  butts  of  the  coal,  and  from 
these  are  turned  off  boids,  or  rooms,  9  to  15  ft.  wide 
advancing  on  or  at  right  angles  to  the  facings  of  the 
coal. 

First  Mining  May  Take  Only  Tithe  of  Co.al 
A  typical  case  is  at  the  Eppleton  colliery  near  Dur- 
ham, England,  where  the  mines  operate  three  coal  bed^ 
which  lie  practically  horizontal  at  depths  of  1,008,  1,050 
and  1,170  ft.  and  have  thicknesses  of  7  ft.  4  in.,  6  ft. 
10  in.,  and  3  ft.  8  in.  respectively.  The  pillars  var>-  from 
99  X  132  ft.  to  198  ft.  square.  The  headways  or  walls 
which  are  driven  on  the  butts  are  9  ft.  ^'ide,  and  the 
bords,  which  work  at  right  angles  to  the  coal  facings, 
are  15  ft.  wide.  In  forming  the  pillars,  therefore,  only 
10  to  17  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  extracted.  The  final 
recovery  on  the  retreat  is  large,  the  claim  being  made 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  ultimately  is  recovered. 

The  pillars  are  extracted  in  various  ways,  but  in  gen- 
eral when  the  boundaries  are  reached,  the  pillars  are 
brought  back  on  a  stepped  diagonal  line.  The  pillars 
to  be  drawn  are  split  by  a  headway  and  a  narrow  bord, 
making  four  smaller  pillars,  then  these  are  split  or 
successively  sliced  off  on  the  goaf  side.  Where,  however, 
the  roof  is  of  a  character  that  breaks  short,  slices  are 
taken  off  the  sides  of  the  headings  working  toward  the 
goaf.  Where  the  roof  is  poor,  it  is  sometimes  diflJcult 
to  make  complete  recovery,  and  the  small  corner  stumps 
left  for  protection  are  lost. 

The  system  in  general  is  admirable,  the  recovery  of 
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ALMOST  A  HALF  MILE  BELOW  GROUND 
In  the  Ludwigschaft  mine  2,275  ft.  underground.  Apparently 
no  slicing  method  is  in  use  at  this  mine.  Perhaps  the  exigencies 
of  war  are  to  blame  for  the  change.  High  cars  and  narrow  are 
used,  which  may  be  suited  to  metal  mines,  but  are  ill  suited,  to 
coal  mines,  where  an  important  desideratum  is  coal  not  broken  in 
loading. 

the  coal  being  only  slightly  inferior  to  that  which  long- 
wall  advancing  affords.  It  is  not,  however,  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  mining  machines  and  no  instances  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  where  coal  mined  by  this 
method  is  cut  by  machinery.  In  the  withdrawal  of 
individual  pillars  slices  are  taken  off  the  goaf  side,  lines 
of  breaker  props  are  sometimes  used  and  withdrawn,  in 
other  places  cogs  are  employed.  In  general  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  timber  will  be  almost  completely  recov- 
ered. In  some  instances  when  the  pillars  and  the 
workings  are  old  or  the  room  or  floor  is  not  strong,  the 
headways  and  bords  become  filled,  in  which  case  it  is 
generally  cheaper  to  drive  new  places  alongside  them. 
These  are  called  "skirtings"  and  "Jenkins,"  respectively, 
in  the  Durham  district. 

Objections  to  the  bord-and-pillar  system  are  the  large 
amount  of  narrow  work  driven  at  the  start  of  opera- 
tions, resulting  in  the  payment  of  much  yardage  to 
the  miners  and  in  the  production  of  the  large  proportion 
of  small  coal  or  screenings  which  narrow  places  always 
provide.  These  conditions  are  sometimes  obviated  by 
making  both  the  headways  and  the  bords  15  ft.  wide  and 
allowing  the  roof  to  cave  except  in  such  passages  as  are 
needed  for  haulage  or  airways. 

The  system  employing  rooms  or  bords  hydraulically 
sand  filled  is  to  be  found  only  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  it 
is  used  in  the  flatter  coal  beds,  up  to  thicknesses  of  10 
or  12  ft.  In  the  thicker  multiple  beds  (up  to  60  ft. 
in  thickness  in  the  Myslowitz  colliery)  the  longwall 
slicing  system  is  employed,  in  some  instances  layer  by 
layer.  In  steeply  pitching  beds  (as  in  the  Delbriick 
colliery)  successive  horizontal  slicing  followed  by  sand 


filling  is  used.  The  bord  workings  are  driven  like  nar- 
row rooms  from  the  level  or  gangway,  forming  large 
rectangular  pillars,  which  are  extracted  by  successive 
slices  from  gangway  to  gangway.  As  fast  as  the  slices 
are  extracted  the  spaces  are  filled  hydraulically  with 
sand  and  gravel  by  the  method  introduced  from  the 
anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897,  and  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  particular  conditions  here  encoun- 
tered.   The  recovery  apparently  is  quite  complete. 

This  method  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  spon- 
taneous fires  which  were  a  serious  menace  in  mining 
these  thick  coal  beds  by  the  room  or  chamber  method. 
The  only  serious  objection  is  the  loss  of  timber,  for  few 
of  the  props  and  lagging  necessary  to  support  the  roof 
while  the  coal  is  being  mined  are  ever  recovered.  In 
Upper  Silesia  extensive  sand  and  gravel  beds  are  found 
adjacent  to  or  near  the  mines.  Under  pre-war  condi- 
tions the  sand  filling  added  only  about  25c.  per  ton  to 
the  cost  of  the  coal,  which  was  more  than  repaid  by  the 
freedom  from  fires  and  from  explosions  of  coal  dust,  and 
by  the  nearly  complete  extraction. 

To  summarize  then:  (1)  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  coal  production  in  Europe  is  obtained  by  mining 
systems  employing  pillars  (of  course,  pillars  are  left 
around  shafts  and  under  buildings,  or  are  maintained 
as  barriers). 

(2)  Pillar  systems  are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  connection  with  sand  filling  in 
Upper  Silesia. 

(3)  The  typical  American  room-and-pillar  system  is 
not  employed  in  Europe  except  in  a  few  places  in  Wales. 

(4)  The  pillar  system,  most  generally  adopted  where 
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IN   THE   NORMASTACHT    MINE,   SaLESIA 
Here  again   are   long   polo   props    in   large   open   workings.    Note 
the  lonipressed  air  drills  and  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  with  treads 
of  thiciier  cross-section  in  the  center. 
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such  a  method  is  used  at  all,  is  the  bord-and-pillar,  in 
which  the  pillars  are  extensive,  compared  with  the  area 
taken  out  by  the  preliminary  bords  and  headways;  in 
general  not  over  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  taken 
out  in  advance. 

(5)  In  its  best  form  the  bord-and-pillar  system  per- 
mits a  recovery  of  95  per  cent  of  the  coal,  by  what  is 
practically  a  retreating  longwall  method. 

(6)  Pillars  are  extracted  by  successive  splitting  or 
slicing. 


(7)  The  bord-and-pillar  system  is  applicable  only 
where  the  coal  and  roof  are  relatively  strong,  the  coal 
free  from  large  partings,  and  where  there  is  no  draw 
slate  that  requires  gobbing. 

(8)  The  American  room-and-pillar  system  approaches 
the  bord-and-pillar  where  the  rooms  are  narrow  and  the 
pillars  wide  and  the  retreat  is  carried  on  a  diagonal  line, 
as  in  mines  of  the  Connellsville  district  of  Penn.sylvania 
and  in  some  of  the  deep  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 


Why  Some  Operators  Are  Substituting  Skips 
for  Cages  in  the  Hoisting  of  Coal* 

Almost  Universal  Adoption  of  Skip  Hoisting  in  the  Metal-Mining  In- 
dustry Attests  Its  Usefulness — ^For  Mines  Where  Large  Coal  Must 
Be  Produced,  However,  Certain  Modifications  in  Design  Are  Necessary 

By  Andrews  Allen  and  John  A.  Garcia 

Chicago,  111. 


LARGE  increases  in  the  wages  of  mine  workers  make 
it  imperative  that  all  factors  tending  to  limit 
-i  production  per  miner  be  eliminated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  trolley  and  stcrage-battery  locomotive, 
mining  machine,  hoisting  engine,  the  system  of  mining 
followed,  etc.,  all  have  increased  the  possible  output 
per  man,  but  this  output  is  still  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  hoisting  engine  and  cable  and  by  the  size  of  the 
mine  car. 

The  superiority  of  skip  hoisting  in  metal-mining 
operations  is  shown  by  its  almost  universal  adoption. 
By  varying  the  size  of  the  skip  and  the  rope  speed, 
any  desired  hoisting  tonnage  can  be  obtained,  and  as 
in  metal  mines  only  one  kind  of  material  usually  is 
handled  and  the  breakage  of  ore  is  unimportant,  skips 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  loaded  from  bins  into  which 
the  material  from  the  mine  cars  has  been  dumped. 
Accordingly  the  cars  may  be  designed  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  mine  rather  than  as  a  com- 
promise between  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  hoisting 
and  mining  requirements.  Such  a  compromise  is 
quite  likely  to  suit  neither  shaft  nor  mine  conditions. 

In  coal  mines  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  hoist 
the  car  to  the  surface,  either  on  platform  or  self- 
dumping  cages.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  skip- 
hoisting  plants  in  coal  mines  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing, but  more  or  less  inertia  must  be  overcome  in 
establishing  so  radical  a  change  in  practice;  further- 
more, the  earlier  skip  operations  were  not  uniformly 
successful.  As  a  result,  it  became  evident  that  metal- 
mining  practice  would  require  radical  modification 
before  skip  hoisting  could  be  successfully  used  in  coal 
mining. 

Early  Skip  Hoisting  Increased  Degradation 

Except  where  coal  is  used  for  coking  or  other  pur- 
poses where  breakage  is  unimportant,  its  degradation 
at  all  points  between  the  face  and  the  railroad  car  is 
of  .vital  consequence.  The  average  selling  price  is 
seriously  reduced  when  the  percentage  of  screenings 

'First  part  of  a  paper  entitled  "Skip  Hoisting  for  Coal  Mines" 
presented  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
uu gical  Engineers,  New  York,  Feb.  16,  1921.  The  second  portion 
or  this  paper  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  issue. 


is  increased.  Where  metal-mining  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, the  coal  is  dumped  into  a  deep  pit,  cut  off  into 
a  skip  load  by  a  measuring  hopper  or  other  means, 
dumped  into  a  deep,  narrow  rectangular  skip,  and 
poured  out  into  a  bin  at  the  top.  This  causes  exces- 
sive breakage. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between 
the  breakage  of  coal  in  mines  operated  with  self- 
dumping  cages  and  with  skips.  The  amount  of  fines 
is  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  handling, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  character  of  the  coal  and 
the  percentage  of  narrow  work  being  driven  at  the 
time  the  test  is  made. 

The  complete  records  of  the  percentages  of  two 
Illinois  mines  that  were  started  at  about  the  same  time 
and  are  producing  nearly  the  same  tonnage  arre  avail- 
able. In  one,  the  Kathleen  mine  of  the  Union  Colliery 
Co.,  the  coal  is  hoisted  in  10-ton  skips;  in  the  other, 
the  No.  2  mine  of  the  J.  K.  Bering  Coal  Co.,  at 
Eldorado,  it  is  being  hoisted  in  3i-ton  cars.  The  record 
for  1920  up  to  Oct.  1  for  these  two  mines  is  given 
in  Tables  I  and  II. 


TABLE  I.    PRODUCT  AT  J.  K.  DERIXG  COAL  CO'S  C.\GE-HOISTL\G 
MINE.  ELD0R-\DC.  ill. 

Sizes  Peroentac^ 

6-in.  lump 9.3 

6-x3-in.egg 20.4 

IJ-x3-in.  nut 21   6 

1  i-in.  screenings 48.7 

Total 100.0 


When  2-in.  screenings  are  considered,  the  proper 
proportion  of  nut  added  to  the  li-in.  screenings  gives 
54  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 


TABLE  II.    PRODUCT 

Sizes 

2-in.  lump 

3-in.lump 

6-in.  lump 

3x  6-in.  eifK 

AT  UNION  COLLIERY  CO'S 
USING  10-TON  SKIPS 

Percentages 
in  October 

2,4 

0.1 

12.7 

16  2 

KATHLEEN  MINE 

Percentages 

Jan.   1  to 

Oct.  31 

10  4 

10.5 
14  4 

2  x3-innut 

18.0 

13  9 

2-in.  screenings 

50  6 

50  8 

Total 

100. n 

100  0 
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FIG.  1 

Skip 
Diagram 

The  curves  on  the 
diagram  illus- 
trate for  the  va- 
rious increments 
in  the  passage  of 
the  bale  the  suc- 
c  e  s  s  i  V  e  move- 
ments of  the 
points  on  the  skip 
( shown  at  the 
bottom  of  the  il- 
lustration). Thus 
the  movement  of 
the  lip  of  the 
bucket  and  the 
gravimetric  cen- 
ter of  the  skip 
and  coal  are 
traced  in  detail 
as  are  also  the 
course  of  the 
dumping  roller. 
In  the  upper 
right-hand  comer 
the  calculations 
of  rope  stress, 
rope  pull,  guide 
kick,  weight  of 
bale  and  cable 
pull  are  recorded. 
Some  of  the 
stresses  are 
plotted  graphi- 
cally to  the  right 
of  the  diagram. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  a  low^er  percentage  of  2-in. 
screenings  was  made  in  the  skip-hoisting  mine  than 
in  the  mine  having  cages,  which  bears  out  the  theory 
that  handling  coal  in  large  masses,  as  in  skip  hoisting, 
does  not  cause  any  more  breakage  then  does  its  han- 
dling on  self-dumping  cages. 

Skip  Plant  Costs  More  But  Pays  in  the  End 

An  installation  for  dumping  cars  and  loading  skips 
underground  costs  more  than  does  an  ordinary  coal- 
mine bottom,  where  cars  are  run  directly  onto  a  plat- 
form or  self-dumping  cage.  However,  keeping  the 
entire  cost  of  the  plant  in  view,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  important  savings  may  be  effected,  and  the 
expenditure  may  be  justified  by  the  greatly  increased 
hoisting  tonnage  and  the  decreased  cost  of  labor. 

As  coal  dust  is  inflammable,  the  dumping  of  coal 
at  the  bottom  of  a  downcast  hoisting  shaft  might  be 
considered  a  source  of  danger.  This  objection,  in  our 
opinion,  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  From  a  close 
observation,  we  think  that  only  an  extremely  small 
amount  of  dust  thus  produced  finds  its  way  into  the 
entries.  Effective  means  are  available  for  allaying 
such  dust,  should  it  become  a  serious  menace.  Where 
the  hoisting  shaft  is  an  upcast,  no  trouble  from  this 
source  can  be  experienced. 


The  difficulties  arising  in  inspection  and  docking 
perhaps  constitute  the  most  serious  objection  to  skip 
hoisting.  Yet  these  may  be  easily  overcome.  In  a 
large  mine  it  is  impossible  to  examine  and  dock  each 
car  separately.  The  effort  of  the  mine  management 
should  be  directed  to  obtaining  clean  coal  at  the  face, 
and  the  only  practicable  method  of  checking  the  work 
of  the  loaders  is  to  employ  a  "spotting  system,"  by 
means  of  which  a  certain  number  of  cars,  taken  at 
random  or  from  sections  of  the  mine  where  careless 
loading  is  suspected,  are  shifted  to  one  side  and  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  inspected,  the  docked  cars  being 
identified  and  the  losses  charged  against  the  guilty 
loader. 

Three  Ways  of  Handling  Rock  at  Skip  Mine 

Where  the  coal  is  dumped  indiscriminately  into  a 
deep  pit,  no  docking  or  spotting  system  is  possible, 
except  through  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  shaft ;  but  where 
a  skip  installation  is  properly  designed,  it  is  as  easy 
to  dock  where  a  skip  is  used  as  it  is  where  the  coal 
is  hoisted  in  a  cage.  This  can  be  done  without  any 
greater  inconvenience  or  sacrifice   of   output. 

Many  coal  mines  are  compelled  to  hoist  large  quan- 
tities of  rock.  Where  cages  are  employed,  the  rock  can 
be  taken  as  it  comes  in  the  trip  and  disposed  of  at 
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the  top  by  means  of  a  fly  gate  or  some  similar  con- 
trivance. Where  skips  are  loaded  from  a  pit,  rock 
can  be  handled  only  at  an  auxiliary  shaft  or  at  the 
main  shaft  during  a  second  shift.  In  both  methods 
the  rock  cars  have  to  be  cut  out  of  the  trips  in  which 
they  appear.  This  is  readily  done  if  at  the  partings 
care  has  been  exercised   in  assembling  the  cars. 

In  a  skip  mine  an  excessive  hoisting  capacity  can 
be  provided  such  as  will  be  sufficient  to  handle  both 
rock  and  coal.  Where  a  deep  pit  is  not  used,  the 
design  can  be  easily  arranged  so  that  a  moderate 
quantity  of  rock  can  be  hoisted  at  the  main  shaft 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

A  skip  will  not  handle  men  or  material  unless 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  deck,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  cumbersome  and  inconvenient.  While  this  can 
be  done  successfully,  the  interruptions  to  hoisting 
arising  from  the  handling  of  men  and  material  during 
the  day  shift  are  serious  in  any  large  mine  and  prac- 
tically all  modern  large-tonnage  mines  ha:ve  found  it 
necessary  to  install  an  auxiliary  hoisting  plant  in  a 
separate  compartment,  usually  in  connection  with  the 
airshaft.  Such  an  auxiliary  hoist  meets  this  objection 
completely. 

Why  Skip  Hoisting  Is  To  Be  Preferred 

The  advantages  of  skip  hoisting  are  as  follows:  (1) 
A  hoisting  capacity  capable  of  handling  all  the  coal 
and  rock  that  can  be  mined.  (2)  A  smaller  shaft. 
<3)  A  large  ratio  of  lading  to  gross  weight.  For 
example,  for  an  8-ton  skip  and  a  4-ton  self-dumping 
cage  this  ratio  is  as  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III.     WEIGHTS  IN  POUNDS  THAT  MUST  BE  HOISTED  WITH 

SKIP  AND  CAGE 

Skip  Cage 

Installation        Installation 

Weight  of  cage  or  skip 1 3,000  1 4,000 

Weightofcar 4,000 

Weightofcoal 16.000  8,000 

Totals 29,000  26.000 

With  the  cage  the  coal  constitutes  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  hoisted,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
skip  the  coal  represents   55  per  cent  of  that  weight. 

Other  advantages  are:  (4)  A  low  rope  speed,  result- 
ing in  lower '  power  consumption  and  a  less  expensive 
hoisting  plant;  greater  regularity  and  safety  in  hoist- 
ing, including  freedom  from  the  casualties  which 
hoisting  usually  entails.  These  accidents  are  the  result 
of  speed  and  violence  in  cage  operation.  (5)  Entire 
absence  of  hoists  that  "miss  the  hook,"  or  cars  that 
go  into  the  basket.  Such  mishaps  are  encountered  in 
self-dumping  cage  operations,  and  result  in  wrecks  and 
delays.  (6)  Skip  hoisting  requires  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  men  ordinarily  employed  in  the  operation  of  a 
smaller  self-dumping  cage  installation.  (7)  Solid-end 
cars  can  be  used  with  a  skip  hoist,  thus  making  it 
unnecessary  to  operate  wagons  having  lifting  or  hinged 
end  gates.  This  lowers  the  first  cost  of  the  cars,  cuts 
the  maintenance  cost  in  half,  and  prevents  dust  and 
spillage  of  coal  on  the  roadway. 

Type  of  Skip  That  Should  Be  Preferred 

Two  types  of  skips  are  now  in  use.  The  first  of 
these  is  rectangular,  of  uniform  cross-section,  and  of 
any  required  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  skip  slants  at 
a  steep  angle  to  the  gate,  which  is  placed  in  one  side. 
This  gate  is  operated  by  engagements  in  the  tipple  and 
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FIG.  2.  COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  CAGE  SKIP  HOISTS 
Though  the  drum  for  the  self-dumping  cage  is  less  expensive, 
the  cost  of  the  electrical  equipment  for  the  overturning  or  bottom- 
dumping  skip  is  in  the  case  selected  about  half  as  much  as  for 
the  self-dumping  cage.  Note  that  the  size  of  the  direct-current 
generator  on  an  Ilgner  set  Is  more  than  twice  as  great  with  a  self- 
dumping  cage  as  with  an  overturning  or  bottom-dumping  skip. 

is  held  tight  when  running  in  the  shaft,  by  means  of 
a  latch  or  toggle  levers.  The  best  example  of  this 
type  is  known  as  the  Lepley  skip.  The  gate  is  held 
in  place  by  toggle  levers  and,  when  opened,  by  engage- 
ment with  the  tipple  acts  as  a  chute  extending  over 
the  dump  plate. 

In  the  case  of  an  8-ton  skip  the  discharge  lip  must 
be  hoisted  about  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  point  at  which 
discharge  of  coal  is  commenced  before  the  final  posi- 
tion of  the  skip  is  reached.  At  this  point  the  skip 
may  stand  stationary  while  the  coal  flows  out.  This 
should  not  take  more  tVian  four  or  five  seconds,  during 
which  time  the  other  skip  is  being  filled. 

The  objections  to  a  skip  of  this  character  are:  (l") 
The  discharge  mechanism  must  be  attached  to  the  skip; 
this  not  only  increases  the  weight  and  cost,  but  puts 
the  working  parts  in  a  position  where  they  are  easily 
damaged  but  are  difficult  to  repair  or  lubricate.  (2) 
The  hinged  gate  is  a  weak  point.  The  coal  dumps 
directly  upon  it,  and,  like  the  operating  mechanism, 
it  is  subject  to  serious  wear,  which  in  time  will  cause 
leakage.  (3)  The  form  of  the  skip  makes  it  necessary- 
to  dump  the  coal  from  the  bin  directly  into  a  V-shaped 
bottom.  This  produces  more  breakage  than  is  incurred 
when  using  a  skip  of  any  other  form. 

The  advantages  of  this  skip  are:  (1)  A  slightly 
shorter  movement  during  the  dumping  operation.  In 
the  Lepley  8-ton  skip  the  loading  lip  will  be  about  14 
ft.  6  in.  above  the  dump  chute  when  the  final  discharge 
position  is  reached,  whereas  with  the  overturning  skip 
of  same  capacity  this  distance  is  about  4  ft.  6  in. 
greater.  (2)  Greater  capacity  in  a  given  size  of  shaft, 
compared  with  the  round-bottom  type,  as  the  skip  may 
be  made  as  deep  as  desired.  (3)  Adaptability  to  in- 
stallation of  a  platform  for  men  or  materials.  (4")  A 
larger  dead  weight  available  for  counterweighting  the 
loaded  skip  when  it  is  lifted  from  the  bottom.  The 
entire  weight,  17,000  lb.,  is  available  for  counterweight- 
ing, whereas  a  round-bottom  overturning  skip  weighing 
13.000  lb.  will  lose  about  5,000  lb.,  leaving  only  8,000 
lb.  available  for  counterweighting  the  loaded   skip. 

The  type  of  overturning  skip  that  has  been  success- 
fully adapted  to  coal  mining  is,  in  shai)e,  much  like 
an  old-fashioned  coal  scuttle,  having  a  rounded  bottom 
and  a  discharge  side  about  30  deg.  off  the   vertical. 
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This  form  saves  breakage  because  the  coal  does  not 
strike  a  square  blow  on  the  steel  side  or  bottom.  As 
the  skip  is  not  excessively  deep,  the  slanting  discharge 
side  makes  it  possible  to  empty  the  coal  completely 
with  a  dumping  angle  of  105  deg.  in  place  of  the  135 
deg.  required  by  a  rectangular  skip. 

The  cycle  of  dumping  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  discharge  of  coal  commences  at 
point  8  and  is  completed  at  point  21,  covering  a  ver- 
tical hoisting  distance  of  13  ft.,  commencing  well  below 
the  dumping  point  and  finishing  at  a  position  where 
the  loading  lip  of  the  skip,  if  hoisted  vertically,  would 
be  19  ft.  above  the  dumping  point.  While  traversing 
this  distance  the  coal  is  discharged  uniformly  and  sus- 
tains little  drop  when  flowing  into  the  chute. 

The  skip  shown  is  loaded  from  the  side  opposite  its 
discharge ;  in  this  way  the  greatest  capacity  is  obtained. 
The  depth  of  the  skip  from  loading  lip  to  bottom  is 
fixed  by  the  width  of  the  shaft  and  the  angle  of  the 
discharge  side.  The  coal  in  loading  naturally  assumes 
a  position  approximately  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
on  the  diagram.  The  skip  is  held  vertical  in  the  shaft 
by  gravity,  being  pivoted  slightly  in  front  of  the  center 
of  gravity;  also  by  a  spring  latch  on  each  side.  These 
are  opened  by  engagements  on  the  tipple  and  auto- 
matically snap  into  position  again  when  the  skip 
descends. 
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FIG.  3.     CURVES  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
The  peak  of  the  cage-hoisting  cycle  is  about  3,100  hp.  whereas 
the  peak  of  the  skip-hoisting  cycle  is  a  little  more  than  1,000  hp. 
for  the  bottom-dumping  skip  and   more  than  over   1,200  hp.   for 
the  overturning  skip. 


The  dumping  is  effected  by  two  well-lubricated  wheels 
of  comparatively  large  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  skip 
engaging  long  angle-iron  guides  carefully  formed  to  the 
exact  dumping  curve.  The  skip  is  held  rigidly  between 
the  bales  by  tapered  plates,  which  bring  it  into  a  true 
vertical  position  as  it  returns  into  the  shaft.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  omit  the  latches  and  to  place  a  second  set  of 
guides  in  the  shaft,  so  that  the  dumping  wheels  will 
come  in  contact  with  them  if  the  skip  should  become 
unbalanced.  Both  of  these  types  are  in  successful 
operation. 

The  objections  to  this  skip,  compared  with  the  bot- 
tom-dumping type,  are:  (1)  A  slight  sacrifice  of 
capacity,  meaning  a  slightly  larger  shaft  for  the  same 
output.  (2)  A  slightly  greater  hoist  to  accommodate 
the  dumping  cycle  at  the  top.  This  amounts  to  about 
4  ft.  6  in.  for  an  8-ton  skip.  (3)  Less  load  on  the 
hoisting  rope  available  for  counterweighting  the  loaded 
skip  when  the  cycle  has  been  completed. 

Advantages  inherent  in  this  type  of  skip  are:  (1) 
Simplicity  and  ruggedness;  (2)  lightness  in  propor- 
tion to  the  load;  (3)  less  breakage;  (4)  an  easy  and 
uniform  discharge  without  the  possibility  of  large  pieces 
of  rock  or  coal  lodging  in  the  gate  and  with  no  more 
drop  than  is  experienced  with  the  bottom-dumping 
skip. 

Skips  Hold  from  Five  to  Fifty  Tons 

A  skip  can  be  made  to  handle  almost  any  desired 
capacity;  those  now  in  use  ordinarily  hold  a  maximum 
of  from  five  to  thirteen  tons  for  balanced  hoisting. 
A  50-ton  skip  is  being  designed  for  counterweighted 
operation.  Any  skip  should  be  so  planned  as  to  hold 
some  multiple  of  the  mine-car  capacity.  This  provision 
being  made,  the  cars  can  be  dumped  directly  into  the 
skip,  eliminating  the  deep  pit  and  the  measuring  hop- 
per. The  time  required  to  load  one  of  these  skips  will 
average  from  five  to  eight  seconds  measured  from  the 
moment  when  the  skip  lands  on  the  timbers  to  the  time 
when  it  is  belled  away.  With  balanced  hoisting,  an 
average  load  of  nine  tons,  a  total  hoist  of  400  ft.  and 
an  average  rope  speed  of  1,000  ft.  per  min.,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hoist  and  dump  slightly  over  1,000  tons  per 
hour. 

Figs.  2  and  3  furnish  a  comparison  between  the 
power  consumption,  motor  sizes  and  cost  of  hoist  for 
three  assumed  installartions  designed  for  the  same 
capacity.  The  first  is  a  self-dumping  cage  installation; 
the  second  uses  overturning  skips,  and  the  third  is  an 
installation  of  the  Lepley  type.  The  comparisons  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  400-ft.  shaft  and  a  hoisting 
capacity  of  800  tons  per  hour. 

Skips  Show  Advantage  in  Deep  Shafts 

This,  of  course,  is  somewhat  high  for  cage  hoisting, 
although  it  is  within  the  limits  of  actual  practice.  If 
the  comparison  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  1,000 
tons  per  hour  or  for  a  deeper  shaft,  the  skip  installation 
would  show  only  a  moderate  increase  in  power  consump- 
tion, whereas  the  power  used  by  the  cage  installation 
would  increase  at  such  a  rapid  ratio  that  it  would  soon 
exceed  the  practicable  limits  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion. 

Comparisons  could  not  be  made  for  three  existing 
mines  of  these  types,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
exactly  parallel  conditions.  The  figures  used,  however, 
are  based  on  actual  results  and  are  worked  out  on 
exactly  the  same  basis. 
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FIG.   4.     PIT  AND  MEASURING  HOPPER 

This  arrang-ement  is  admirably  suited  for  such  mines  as  are 
indifferent  as  to  size  of  product.  Where  the  coal  is  to  be  used 
for  colving  such  an  arrangement  will  work  well. 

Furthermore,  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  direct-current  hoisting  with  an  Ilgner  flywheel  set, 
so  proportioned  as  to  take  the  peak  load  off  the  line, 
thus  giving  a  uniform  power  consumption  for  the 
cycle  assumed.  If  the  peak  load  is  not  too  great  for 
the  transmission  line,  an  alternating-current  hoist  may 
be  used,  which  will  show  a  large  economy  in  first  cost. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  peak  of  the  cage-hoisting  cycle 
is  about  3,100  hp.  (2,311.7  kw.),  while  the  peak  of 
the  skip-hoisting  cycle  is  a  little  over  1,000  hp.  (745.7 
kw.)  for  the  bottom-dumping  skip  and  a  little  over 
1,200  hp.  (894.8  kw.)  for  the  overturning  skip.  The 
motor  sizes  are  approximately  2,000  hp,  (1,491.4  kw.) 
in  the  case  of  the  cage  and  850  hp.  (633.8  kw.)  in 
both  skip  installations.  Neither  of  these,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  permit  the  use  of  an  alter- 
nating-current hoist,  but  such  a  hoist  can  be  used  to 
a  much  larger  capacity  with  a  skip  than  with  a  cage. 


Where  steam  hoists  are  used  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  skip,  as  the  size  of  the  hoisting 
engine  is  determined  by  the  total  load  rather  than  by 
the  acceleration  peak.  The  steam  consumption  will, 
however,  follow  approximately  the  power  curves  shown. 
The  diagrams  and  tables  show  that  either  skip  installa- 
tion possesses  a  power  economy  of  nearly  25  per  cent 
compared  with  the  cage;  also  there  is  a  difference  in 
cost  of  approximately  $37,000  in  the  examples  cited. 

Where  no  attention  is  paid  to  breakage  and  where 
inspection  of  coal  and  rock  are  provided  for  elsewhere, 
there  are  some  advantages  in  the  bottom  layout  in 
which  the  cars  are  dumped  directly  into  a  deep  pit, 
which  can  be  used  to  store  a  large  amount  of  coal. 
From  the  pit  the  coal  flows  into  an  automatic  meas- 
uring hopper,  and  then  to  the  skip  by  means  of  a  gate 
operated  by  the  skip  itself.  This  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

This  method  has  two  advantages:  The  skips  can  be 
loaded  to  full  capacity,  irrespective  of  the  size  and  load- 
ing of  the  cars,  and  dumping  operations  can  be  carried 
on  without  reference  to  the  hoisting  cycle,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  cars  used  in  the  mine.  A 
few  more  pit  cars,  however,  will  provide  greater 
storage  at  less  cost.  In  an  outfit  of  this  kind  it  may 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  dumping  capacity 
with  a  single-car  instead  of  a  two-car  rotary  dump, 
the  latter  being  necessary  where  the  dumping  is  regu- 
lated by  the  skip,  though  at  the  cost  of  breakage,  and 
inability  to  dock  and  to  handle  rock. 


Two  Hundred  Hoists  Per  Hour  at  Gillespie 

MINE  No.  3  of  the  Superior  Coal  Co.,  at  Gillespie, 
111.,  on  Dec.  4  last  broke  all  previous  records  for 
Macoupin  County  and  established  a  new  high  score  for 
cars  hoisted  in  eight  hours.  The  total  output  for  the 
day  was  5,730  tons,  the  hourly  hoist  tally  being  as 
follows :  First  hour,  199 ;  second  hour,  184 ;  third  hour, 
202;  fourth  hour,  203;  fifth  hour,  204;  sixth  hour,  204; 
seventh  hour,  206,  and  eighth  hour,  201;  total,  1,603 
hoists.    The  coal  raised  filled  135  railroad  cars. 

During  the  entire  day  no  time  was  lost  on  top.  One 
car  was  derailed  on  the  bottom,  causing  a  delay  of  two 
minutes.  The  hoist  engine  at  this  plant  is  a  24  x  36  in. 
Litchfield  machine  equipped  with  conical  drums  increas- 
ing from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter.  This  hoist  is  in 
charge  of  George  Klein  and  Fred  Hoppe,  who  change 
off  every  hour. 

This  mine,  which  is  equipped  with  electric  cutting 
machines,  hauling  being  done  by  nineteen  locomotives 
and  five  mules,  is  in  charge  of  Alex  Young,  mine 
manager.  The  output  of  Dec.  4  was  loaded  by  375 
miners  handling  an  average  of  15  tons  per  man. 

(Coal  Age  wishes  to  congratulate  the  men  and  officials 
of  Superior  No.  3  mine  on  their  accomplishment.  Who 
can  beat  it? — Editor.) 


Graduate  Assistantships  Offer  Opportunity 
For  Research  and  Study  With  Pay 

To  ASSIST  in  the  conduct  of  engineering  research  and 
to  extend  its  graduate  work  in  engineering,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  maintains  fourteen  research  graduate  assis- 
tantships in  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Two 
other  such  assistantships  have  been  established  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Illinois  Gas  Association.  These  assistant- 
ships,  for  each  of  which  there  is  an  annual  stipend  of  $600 
and  freedom  from   all  fees   except  the  matriculation  and 
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diploma  fees,  are  open  to  graduates  of  approved  American 
and  foreign  universities  and  technical  schools. 

An  appointment  to  the  position  of  research  graduate 
assistant  is  made  and  must  be  accepted  for  two  consecutive 
collegiate  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  if  all 
requirements  have  been  met,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
will  be  conferred. 

There  are  now  twelve  vacancies  in  these  fellowships,  and 
the  mining  department  expects  that  at  least  one  and  possi- 
bly two  will  be  allotted  to  it,  if  suitable  candidates  make 
application.  The  mining  department  has  a  thoroughly 
equipped  laboratory  for  coal  washing,  ore  dressing,  hydro 
metallurgy,   the   study  of  mine   gases   and   coal   dust,   rock 


drilling  and  coal  cutting,  explosives,  and,  of  course,  has 
access  to  the  other  laboratories  of  the  university  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  advantages  offered  in 
industrial  chemistry  in  connection  with  coal  and  coke  work 
under  Prof.  S.  W.  Parr.  Special  graduate  courses  in  the 
Economics  of  Mining  also  are  available.  The  resident 
engineers  and  chemists  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  are 
carrying  on  at  this  station  researches  of  great  interest  to 
graduate  students  in  mining. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Kinds  of  Coal  That  Go  Into  Tidewater  Pools 

Striking  Contrast  in  Fixed  Carbon  and  Volatile  Matter  Shown 
Between  Coals  of  Pools  1,  2,  42  and  4  and  Those  of  Pool  21 
and  Higher  Numbers  —  Careful  Preparation  and  System- 
atic Inspection  Exert  Important   Influence  on    Classification 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne 


NO  ATTEMPT  has  ever  been  made  officially  to 
specify  by  analysis  the  quality  of  the  coal 
included  in  the  various  classified  pools.  Pool  1, 
American  Standard  Navy  Coal,  is  limited  to  those  mines 
on  what  is  known  as  the  navy  acceptable  list  and  pool 
71  includes  only  those  mines  in  the  Northern  fields 
on  the  navy  supplemental  list.  These  pools,  therefore, 
have  an  official  recognition  not  accorded  to  any  other, 
but  this  guarantee  of  quality  comes  from  the  navy 
and  not  the  Tidewater  Exchange.  The  first  classifica- 
tion was  made  in  the  summer  of  1917  by  a  group  of 
men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  coals  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  mines  producing  these  coals. 
Although  the  work  was  done  under  pressure  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  take  time  for  collection  of  extensive 
data  or  for  examination  of  samples  where  knowledge 
was  lacking,  the  original  grouping  pf  the  mines  was 
exceedingly  well  done  and  subsequent  refinements  have 
not  added  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the  pools.  Those 
who  have  made  the  classifications  from  time  to  time 
doubtless  have  had  in  mind  the  limits  as  of  ash,  sul- 
phur, and  volatile  content  as  wel^  as  heating  value  that 
are  to  be  included  in  each  classified  pool,  but  these 
limits  have  never  been  made  a  matter  of  official  record 
or  published. 

The  analyses  and  fusing  points  of  ash  published  in 
this  paper  are  averages  of  a  large  number  of  ship- 
ments I  have  collected  over  a  period  of  years.  They 
are  believed  to  be  representative  of  the  coals  shipped 
through  these  pools,  but  they  are  not  and  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  nor  are  these  analyses  officially  authorized 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.  Being  averages 
they  do  not  .show  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  quality 
in  each  pool.  It  should  be  understood  that  no  single 
shipment  of  coal  in  any  pool  will  show  an  analysis 
exactly  comparable  to  the  average  given. 

To  assist  in  visualizing  the  range  in  quality  and  in 
certain  chemical  properties  of  the  coals  comprising 
the  several  "mine-run"  pools  the  average  analyses  in 
the  accompanying  table  are  shown  graphically  in  the 
accompanying  diagrams.  In  these  diagrams  the  coals 
in  the  Northern  fields  are  separated  from  those  in  the 
Southern  fields  and  the  four  elements  in  the  proximate 
analysis — fixed  carbon,  volatile  matter,  ash  and  mois- 


ture— are  plotted  as  segments  of  vertical  columns, 
arranged  from  left  to  right  in  descending  order  of 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon.  Above  this  part  of  the 
diagram  is  plotted  the  heat  value  in  British  thermal 
units,  and  on  a  separate  diagram  are  shown  the  sul- 
phur content  and  the  fusing  point  of  the  ash  in  degrees 
centigrade.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  puts  the  low- 
volatile  pools  on  the  left  of  each  diagram  and  the 
high-volatile  pools  on  the  right.  A  striking  feature 
brought  out  in  this  manner  is  the  sudden  change  in 
fixed  carbon  and  volatile  matter  content  from  the  low- 
volatile  coals  (pools  1,  2,  42  and  4)  in  the  Southern 
fields  to  the  high-volatile  coals,  as  contrasted  with  the 
uniform  graduation  from  the  low-volatile  coals  (pools 
1,  71,  8,  9,  10  and  11)  in  the  Northern  fields,  through 
the  medium-volatiles  (pools  12,  14  and  15)  to  the  high- 
volatiles   (pools  21  and  those  with  higher  numbers). 

Distribution  of  Low-  and  High-Volatile  Coals 

Comparing  these  average  analyses  of  the  coals  enter- 
ing into  each  major  pool  with  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  the  mines  producing  the  various  coals,  as  shown 
in  the  maps  in  the  preceding  issue  of  Coal  Age  (March 
10,  1921,  pp.  442-445),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  south- 
ern areas  of  low-  and  high-volatile  coal  are  well  defined. 
In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  northei'n  West  Virginia 
it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  low-volatile  coals  lie 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  measures,  and  the  high- 
volatile  coals  to  the  west,  while  the  medium-volatile 
mines  are  found  to  overlap  portions  of  both.  In  a  few 
instances  both  low-  and  high-volatile  seams  are  found 
adjacent. 

Certain  localities  by  virtue  of  concentrated  develop- 
ment, exceptional  railroad  facilities,  or  recognized  geo- 
logical features,  have  acquired  sufficient  distinction  to 
warrant  individual  pools,  as  the  Greensburg  Basin  (.pool 
40),  Marion  County  giis  (pool  38).  etc. 

The  principal  seam  mined  for  ga^  coal  is  the  world- 
famous  Pittsburgh,  which  blankets  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northern  West  Virginia.  This  seam  is 
sold  under  various  trade  names,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Pittsburgh.  Westmoreland,  Youghirarheny,  Pitts- 
burgh-Fairmont, and  Marion  County  gas  coal. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  from  north  to  south, 
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the  fusing  point  of  ash  decreases  from  about  2,600 
(leg.  F.  to  2,100  deg.  F.  in  this  seam,  while  the  sulphur 
and  ash  contents  show  a  slight  increase.  The  friability 
of  the  seam  varies  greatly,  in  certain  localities  the  out- 
put being  extremely  hard  and  blocky,  standing  trans- 
shipment well,  while  in  others  it  is  sufficiently  soft  to 
market  principally  as  a  mine-run. 

Of  particular  significance  are  data  on  production  of 
coal  in  each  pool  classification.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  capacity  of  mines  producing  coals  of  the  higher 
grades  is  limited,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  produc- 
tion of  the  lower-grade  coals.  Statistics  giving  complete 
details  of  this  character  are  not  available,  but  the 
following  table,  prepared  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers'  Association,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
relative  output  of  the  mines  comprising  the  several 
classified  groups  in  this  important  field: 

PRODUCTION    OF    COMMERCIAL    COAL     BY     CLASSIFIED 
TOOLS   IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1918 

Pool  Net  Tons  Pool  Net  Tons 

1,  9,  71 9,446,790     15 l,95r),4:« 

4 2,137,100     18 4,240,877 

10 12,312,834    21 .502,964 

11 5,794,397    Unclassified 4,204,888 

12  to  14 7,668,801  

14 6,810.896         Total 55,075,039 

In  determining  the  classification  of  mine  marked 
attention  also  is  paid  to  facilities  for  preparation  of 
coal  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  utilized,  because 
as  between  two  coals  of  similar  grade  in  a  competitive 
market  the  one  may  be  rendered  worthy  of  a  somewhat 
higher  classification  by  virtue  of  regular  and  thorough 
picking  or  screening  and  by  more  systematic  inspection 
or,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  by  attention  to  roof 
rock  or  top  coal  or  partings  in  mining.  The  coal  from 
mines  on  the  same  bed  in  the  same  field,  therefore,  may 
not  all  be  classified  in  the  same  pool,  but  because  of 
the  more  or  less  uniform  character  of  each  well- 
recognized  coal  bed  it  follows  that,  at  least  locally,  the 
output  of  coal  from  a  given  bed  is  of  particular 
significance.  There  are  given  herewith  certain  statis- 
tics of  production  of  coal  by  coal  beds  in  1918  as 
published  recently  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
These  figures  represent  the  nearest  approach  at  present 
possible  to  a  record  of  the  production  of  coal  according 
to   quality — that    is,   according   to   the   pools. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  productive  capacity  of  the 
several  pools  shown  graphically  on  the  maps  in  the 
preceding  issue  of  Coal  Age  is  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  number  of  mines  included  in 
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the  original  and  amended  classification.  Each  of  these 
3,680  mines  was  located  on  the  maps  from  which  were 
drawn  those  published. 

■      XUMBER  OF  MIXES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  POOLS  AXD  REGIONS 

I.     Southern  Fields 

Pools  Pools  All  Other 

I  and  2  5,  6.  and  7  Pools 

Virginian 166  32  37 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio Ill  426  40 

Nashville  &  Western 154  202  20 


431 


660 
Roads 
38         30-60 


41  128 

Pentusylvania  Railroad  and  Tributary  Roads 

40         30-60 


30 


10 


IL     Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Tributa /, 

Pools 1-71        9-10-1 1  34 

No.  of  mines 5  238  279 

111 

Pools 1-71         9-10-11  12-14-15  34 

No.  of  mines    32  423  90  145 

IV.  '  New  York  Central  and  Tributary   Roads 

Pools 1-71  9-10-1 1  12-14-15 

No.  of  mines 2  186  89 

Total  group  I 1 ,  1 98 

Total  group  II 1,068 

Total  group  III 1,069 

Total  group  IV 345 


97 


All  other 
377 


All  other 
239 


.■vll  other 
68 


3.680 


The  third  and  last  installment  of  this  discussion  of 
the  Tidewater  pools  will  describe  the  mechanics  of  the 
exchanges  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  map  showing 
the  freight  rates  from  each  rate  group  to  Tidewater. 

In  ri'spon^'e  to  a  number  of  requests  COAL  AGE  u-ill  pub- 
lish the  three  articles  by  H.  M.  Payne  on  the  tideu-ater  coal 
pools  as  a  reprint  after  the  third  and  last  number  has  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  March  J-i.  Maps  appearing  ;"»  COAL 
AGE  of  March  10  will  be  republished  on  the  same  scale  in 
order  that  they  may  be  fitted  together.  Several  corrections 
of  minor  importance  mth  respect  to  locations  of  toin>>i  and 
railroads  will  be  made  on  the  republished  maps. 
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1     .4.V£fl.  ST"/!  NDARD  LOW  VOLATILE 
(Mines  on  Navy  Acceptable  List) 


Pocahontas  No. 
Pocahontas  No. 
Sewell 
R.  M.  Beckley 

Fire  Creek 
"B"  or  Miller 
Fulton 


C.  &  O. 
K.  &  M. 
N.  &  W. 
Vir. 

C.  C.  &  O. 
L.  &  N. 
C.  &  P. 
P.  R.R. 


0.62     16.28     77.40       5.70     0.75    2,425    1,328    15,000   8,333 


HR  2     OTHER  HIGH  GRADE  LOW  VOLATILE 

(Pocahontas,  Flat  Top.  New  River,  Tug  River  and 
Virginian  Ry.  Points) 


M.  Pocahontas  No.  3 
Pocahoiitas  No.  4 
SeweU 
Fire  Creek 


C.  &  O. 

N.  &  W. 
VIR. 


0.39     17.60     75.79       5  72     0  78    2,425    1.328    14. .500    8,055 


3     LOW  VOLATILE 


Pocahontas  No.  3 
Pocahontas  No.  4 
Slack  SeweU 
Beckley 
Fire  Creek 


C.  &  O. 
K.  &  M. 
N.  &  W. 

C.C.&O. 

L.&N. 

VIR. 


1.00     16.50     76.50       6.00     0.75    2,425    1,328    14,500   8.055 


NPB       4    GOOD  "B"  and  "D"  SEAM 


4     MEDIUM  GRADE  LOW  VOLATILE 


R.  M.  Lower  Kittannlng  "B"       N.  Y.  C 
or  Miller.  C.  &  I. 

R.  M.  Pocahontas  No.  3  VIR. 


3.00     16.50     72.50       8.00     1.75    2,490    1,364    14,100    7.833 
0.66     18.81     74.78       5.75     0.84    2,425    1,328    14,500    8,055 


5     HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS 


No.  2  Gas  N.&  W. 

R.  M.  Freeburn  C.  &  O. 

Upper  War  Eagle, etc. 


1.50     33.30     60.00       5  20     1.10    2,680    1,470    14,280    7,933 


HR 


HIGH   VOLATILE  STEAM 


R.  M. 


Upper  Banner 

Lower  Banner 

Kennedy 

Imboden 

No.  5  Block 

Thacker 

Winlfrede 

Coalburg 

Elkhorn 


N.  &  W. 
C.  &  O 
C.C.&  O. 


1.50     33.00     5S.00       7.50     1.25    2,950    1,619    14,400    8.000 


HR 


HR 


7     HIGH  VOLATILE  BY-PRODUCT 


No.  2  Gas  N.  &  W. 

Freeburn  C.  &  O. 

R.  M.  Upper  War  Eagle,  etc. 


1.50     33.30     60.00       5.20     1.10    2,680    1,470    14,280   7,933 


8     HIGH   VOLATILE  BY-PRODUCT 
(Virginian  Ry.  Points) 


Eagle 
R.  M.  No.  1  Gas 

Middle  War  Eagle 


VIR. 


0.81     31.01     63.09       5.09     0.86    2,940    1,614    14,710    8,133 


NPB      9      UNDER  24  PER  CENT  VOLATILE 

(Claasiflcatlon  "C":  Somerset  C  Prime 

"D":  High  Grade  South 

Fork,  MUler  Vein,  E.B.T.R.R.&  C.Co.) 


Upper  Kittannlng 
■'C'^  Prime 
R.  M.  Lower  Kittannlng 
•■B"or  Miller 


W.  M. 

B.  &  O. 

C.  &  P. 
P.  R.R. 
E.B.T. 


2.88     20.03     69.12       7.97     1.85  2,300    1.259    14,100    7,833 


NPB      10      UNDER2i  PER  CENT  VOLATILE 

(Classification  "C":  Superior  Low  Volatile 

"D":  Superior  Steam  Low  Volatile 
"E":  "C"  and  "D"  Seams) 


Upper  Freeport  "E"  P.  R.R. 

Upper  P'reeport  "D"  B.  &  O. 

R.  M.  Middle  Kittannlng  "C"  N.  Y.  C. 

Kittannlng  "B"  P.  &  S. 

Clarion  W.  M. 


3.10     23.48     65.84       7.58     1.69    2,100    1,148    13,850    7.693 


NPB     11 


UNDER  24  PER  CENT  VOLATILE 
(Fair  Low  Volatile) 


Upper  Freeport  "E"  P.  R.R. 

Upper  Freeport  "D"  B.  &  O. 

R.  M.  Middle  Kittannlng  "C"  N.  Y.  C. 

Kittannlng  "B"  P.  &  S. 

Clarion  W.  M. 


3.10     24.00     63.90       9.00     2.25    2,090    1.142    13,350    7,416 


NPB     12    BETWEEN   24    PER  CENT  and   31    PER  CENT 
VOLATILE 

(High  Grade  Medium  Volatile) 


Upper  Freeport  "E" 

R.M.  Lower  Freeporf'D" 
PUtaburgh 


P.R.R. 
B.  &  O. 
N.  Y.  C. 
C.&I. 
B.R.&  P. 


2.53     28.07     62.10       7.30     1.18    2.150    1,175    12,710    7.061 


NPB     14    BETWEEN   24    PER  CENT  and   31    PER  CENT 
VOLATILE 
(Medliun  Grade  Medium  Volatile) 


"B"  or  Miller  P.  R.R. 

Middle  KIttannI  ig  "C"  B.  &  O. 

R.  M.  Lower  Freeport  "D"  B.  R.  &  P. 

Upper  Freeport  "E"  P.  &  S. 

Pittsburgh  P.  S.  &  N. 


NPB     15    BETWEEN  24  PER  CENT   and   31    PER  CENT 
VOLATILE 
(And  Railroad  Fuel  Coal) 


Upper  Freeport  "E"  P.  R.R. 

R.  M.  Lower  Freeporf'D"  B.  &  O. 

Kittannlng  "B"  N.  Y.  C. 
•     Pittsburgh 


2.47     28.00     60.03       9.50     1.00    2.170    1,1S7    13,930    7,739 


2.63     28.00     59.37     10.00     1.44    2,235    1.223    13,375    7.708 


NPB     18     FAIR  LOW  VOLATILE  STEAM 

(Classification  "C":  Ordinary  Low  Volatile  R.  M.  Miscellaneous 

"D"  &  "E":  Ordinary  Low  Volatile 
"D"  &  "E":  Steam  and  R.R.Fuel) 


P.  R.R. 
B.  &0. 
W.  M. 
N.Y.C. 
C..1P. 
P.  &  3. 


2.00     29.00     59.00     10.00     2.00    2,100    1.148    14.000    7.777 


NPB     20    LOW  VOLATILE 

(CIa3slflcatlon"C":  From  Pools  1-9-10-11 
••E":  Slack) 


Pools  9-10-11  on  P.R.R.    P.R.R. 
Slack   Pools  1-4-10-71  on  N.  Y.  C. 

N.Y.C.  and  Connections 


2.75     22.25     67.50       7.50     1.25    2,390    1.309    14,000    7.777 


NPB     21      HIOH  VOLATILE  BY-PRODUCT 


R.M.  Pittsburgh 


P.  R.R. 


2.50     35.00     55.00       7.50     1.00    2,515    1.378    14,000    7.777 


NPB 


30     OAS  COAL. 

(Maximum  Sulphur  1}%) 


5  In.     Pittsburgh 


P.  R.R. 
B.&  O. 


1.66     35.61     57.27       6.66     0  90    2,500    1,370    14,355    7.971 


OAS  COAL 
Nl'B     31         (Classlflcatlon  "C":  Youghlogheny  Gas,  Low  Sul.     R.  M.  Pittsburgh 

"D":  Gas  Coal,  Max.  Sul.  1J%) 


P.  R.R. 
B.  &  O, 


2.30     37.00     54.90       5.80    0.85    2,585    1.417    14.180    7.877 


NPB      32    GAS  COAL 

(Classification  "B":  High  Volatile  Gas  Slack   Pittsburgh 

HR  "C";  Youghlotflieny  Gas.  Low  Sul.  No.  2  Gas 

"D":  Gas  Coal, Max. Sul.  \i%) 


P.R.R. 
B.&O. 

N.  &  W. 
C.  *  O. 


2.15     37.40     54.95       5  40     1.05    2.425    1,328    13,925    7.736 


GAS  COAL 
NPB     33         (Classification  "C":  Pittsburgh- Fairmont  High  Vol- 
atile Steam  Jin      Pittsburgh 
"D";  High  Volatile  Steam) 


P.  R.R. 
B.4  0. 


1.47     36.77     54.64       7.12     2.00   2,324    1,272    14.260   7,917 


NPB 


NPB 
HR 


OAS  ami  STEAM  COAL 
Ma       (Classification  "C":  Plttsb\irgh-Falrmont  High  Vol- 
atile Steam 

"D":  High  Volatile  Steam) 


R.  M.    Pittsburgh 
Redstone 
Sewlckley 


P.R.R. 
B.*  O. 


1.50     36.10     64.00     8.40     2.25   2,200    1,203    14,000   7,77; 


STEAM  COAL 
35         (Classification  "B":  High  Volatile  Steam 
"C":  Pltt3burKh-Fah-mont 

VolalUc  Steam 
"D"  High  Volatile  Steam) 


High 


Slack   Pools  6-34-54-64 


N.&  W. 

C.  *  O. 
CCA  O. 
B.*  O. 
P.  R.R. 


1.50     34.66    56.00       7.95     1.75   2,676    1,411    14,000  7.777 
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2  te 


Designation  of  ClasslflcatloD 


Size 


Seams  from  Which 
Mined 

Railroads 

S 

3 

o 

5 
£ 

> 

Approximate  AveraM  Aiial>-Mi  - 

Poilnc  Point 
of  Ash 


NPB      37     MARION  COUNTY  GAS 


J -In.     Pltlaburgh 


;VPJ3      38     MARION  COUNTY  OAS 


B.AO.  1.12     40.00     53.26       5..5«      1    70    2,100    I.14S    H,.VjO    7.'<>+4 


R.  M.  Pittsburgh 


B.AO.  112     39.00     53.40       6.48     1.7.5    2.100    1.148    14.300    7.944 


HR 

39 

HIGH  VOLATILE  BY-PRODUCT 

(Classification  "B":  Big  Sandy  DIv.  C 

A 

O.) 

R.  M.  Elkhorn 

C.  ftO. 

3.40     36.75     55.85 

4.00    0.75   2.505    1.373    14.000    7.777 

NPB 

39 

HIOH VOLATILE  BY-PROD  UCT 
(Classification  "D":  Greensburg  Basin) 

J-ln.     Pittsburgh 

P.  R.R. 

2.80    31.00    58.00 

8  00     1.10    2..-I24    1.272    13.700    7.611 

HR 

40 

HIGH  VOLATILE  STEAM 

(Classification  "B":  Local  Mines) 

R.  M.  Darby 

Taggart 

X.  A  W. 
C  C  A  O. 

3.60     36  50     .57. .50 

2.41)     0.70    2.4S0    1.359    U.'WO    8.011 

NPB 


40      HIOH  VOLATILE  STEAM 

(Classlflcatlon  "D":  Greensburg  Basin) 


R.  M .  Pittsburgh 


P.  R.R.         3.65     34.63     56.50       5.22     0.46    2.324    1,272    14.140    IJiib 


HR 


41     HIGH  VOLATILE  STEAM  OR  SPLINT 


Lump  Same  as  Pool  6 


N.  AW. 
C  AO. 


3.25     34.00     56.25       6.50    0  92    2.950    1.619    14.400   8.000 


2.64     19.02     74.89       4.92     0  93    2.425    1,.328    14.480    8.044 


HR 


42     LOW  VOLATILE  GAS 


R.  M.  Same  as  Pool  2 


N.  A  W. 

C.  A  O. 


1   95     33  00     .59  85       5.20     1  30    2.680    1.470    14.280    7.933 


HR 


43     HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS 


Lump  No.  2  Gas 


X.  A  W. 

C  A  O. 


NPB     43      HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS 


HR 


44      LOW  VOLATILE  STEAM 


KIttanning 
Freeport 
5 -In.     Sewlckley 

Waynesburg 
Pittsburgh 


B.  A  O. 
P.  R.R. 


1.50     34.50     55.00       9.00     2.40    2.220    1.214    13.S00    7.6«6 


Lump  Same  as  Pool  2 


N.  A  W. 

C.  A  O. 
VIR. 


1.37     17.00     77.00       4.63    0.75   2.425    1.328    14.400    8.000 


NPB     44      HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS 


KIttanning 
Freeport 
R.  M  .  Sewlckley 

Waynesburg 
Pittsburgh 


B.  A  O 
P   R  R. 


1    50     34  25     55  00       9  2.5     2  40    2.220    1.214    13.800    7.6«« 


NPB     45      HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS 


Pittsburgh-Fairmont 
KIttanning 
Slack   Sewlckley 

Waynesburg 
Pittsburgh 


B.AO. 


1.50     34.25     55  00       9.25     2.40    2.190    1.198    13.800    7.6«« 


HR 


51      HIGH    VOLATILE  STEAM 


1  i-  3-ln.  Same  as  Pool  6 


N.  A  W. 
C  A  O. 
C.  C  A  O. 


2.64     35.42     56.34        5.60     1.00    2,950    1.619    U..5.50    8.083 


NPB     53      HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS  and  STEAM 


HR 


53     HIGH    VOLATILE     GAS 


J-ln.    Best  prepared  KIttanning, 
Freeport,  Sewlckley. 
Connellsvllle  Coking. 


P.  R  R. 
B,  A  O. 


1.50     35.25     54.25       9.00     2.00    2,200  |1. 203    13,300    7.666 


1  -  3-ln.  Same  as  Pool  5 


N.  A  W. 

C  AO. 


1.50     33.30     60.00       5.20     1.10   2,680    1.470    14.280   7.933 


NPB     54      HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS  and  STEAM 


R.  M.  Best  PreraredKlttannIng, 
Freeport, i^ewlckley, 
Connellsvllle  Coking.. 


P.R.R. 
B.  A  O. 


1.50    35.00     54.25       9.25     2.00    2.200    1.20a    13.'400    7.66« 


HR 


.54     SUPERIOR  LOW  VOLATILE 


HR 


55     HIGH  VOLATILE  STEAM 


1  \-  3-in.  Same  as  Pools  1-2 


C  A  O. 
N.  AW. 
VIR. 


0.81      16.64     76  85       5.70     0.75    2,425    1,328    14,750    8,194 


No.  5  Block 
R.  M.  WInlfrede 
Coalburg 
Elkhorn 


C.  A  O. 


3.09     33.20     55.11        8.60     2.00    2.880    1.581     13.980    7.767 


NPa 

60 

LOW  SULPHUR  GAS 

(Westmoreland-Youghiogheny  Dlst.) 

J -In.     Pittsburgh 

B.AO. 
P.  R.R. 
W.  M. 
C.  A  P. 

1.60 

36.80 

5t.25 

7.35 

0.87 

2.500 

1,370 

14.3.50 

7,972 

NPB 

61 

LOW  SULPHUR  GAS 

(Westmoreland-Youghiogheny  Dlst.) 

R.  M.  Pittsburgh 

B.  A  O. 
P.  R  R. 
W.   M. 
C  A  P. 

1.60 

36.80 

54.25 

7.35 

0..S7 

2.500 

1.370 

14.350 

7.973 

HR 

61 

HIGH  VOLATILE  STEAM 

}-  1  -m  Same  as  Pool  6 

X.  A  W. 
C  A  O 

2  60 

36  00 

54,90 

6.50 

1  00 

2,950 

1.619 

14.550 

8,083 

NPB 

62 

LOW  SULPHUR  OAS 

(Westmoreland-Youghiogheny  Dlst.) 

Slack  Pittsburgh 

B.  A  O. 
P.  R.R. 
W.  M. 
C  A  P. 

1.60 

35.80 

54  25 

8.35 

0.90 

2.500 

1.370 

14.350 

7.972 

HR 


63     HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS 


i-  1  -In.  Same  as  Pool  5 


N.  AW. 
C.  A  O. 


NPB     63      HIGH  GRADE  LOW  VOLATILE 


3-ln.     Same  as  Pools  1-2 


C  A  O. 
X.  A  W. 
VIR. 


1.50     33.30     60.00       5.20      1.10    2.680    1.470    14.280    7,933 


0.81      16.64     54.00     7.25      1   50    2.425    1.32S    14.750      7.933 


HR 


64     HIGH  GRADE  LOW  VOLATILE 


3-1  )-in.  Same  as  Pools  1-2 


C.  AO. 
X.  4  W. 

VIR. 


0.81      16.64     76.85       5  70     0.75    2.425    1,328    14.7.50     8,194 


NPB 


64      HIOH  GRADE  HIGH  VOLATILE  GAS  and 
STEAM  (Maximum  Sulphur  2%) 


R.  M.  Pittsburgh 
Redstone 

(Hard  structure,  gas  pro- 
ducing) 


P  R  R. 
B.  A  O 


1.50  37  00  54  00   7  50  1  62  2.500  1,370  14.2S0  7.933 


NPB 


71     S  UPERIOR LOW  VOLATILE 

(Mines  on  Navy  Supplementary  List) 


•B"  or  Miller  B.AO. 

R.  M.  "C  ■  Prime  CAT. 

Lower  KIttanning  P.  R.R. 


1.55     18.54     73.62       6.19      1.00    2.400    1.314    14.SCK)      8.222 


Pea 


Pocahontas  No.  3 
Pocahontas  Xo.  4 


HR         84     LOW  VOLATILE  STEAM 


3-ln.  Sewcll 
Nut  A    Beckley 
Slack   Fire  Creek 

•B"  or  Miller 
Fulton 


C.  A  O. 
K.  A  M. 
N.  A  W. 

VIR. 

C.  C.  A  O. 

L.  A  N. 


0.90     10  00     75.10       S.OO      1.00    2,400    1,314    14.950     S.300 


XPB- 
HR     - 


NN 

SP 
LP 
CB 
LO 


New  York.  Philadelphia  A   Baltimore  Ex-  GP 

changes.  PR 

Newport  News,  .Sewalls  Point  and  Lam-  ON 

bert's    Point    Exchanges    at    Hampton  NY 

Roads.  BRP 

Newport  News.  P.S.  N. 

Sewail's  Point.  C.  AI. 

Lambert's  Point.  CAP. 

Curtis  Bay.  PAS. 

Locust  Point.  K  A  M. 


=-  Greenwich  Piers. 

=  Port  Richmond. 

=  Canton  Piers 

=  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

-  Buffalo.  Rochester  A  Pittsburgh  R  R. 
=   Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  A  Northern  R.R. 
=  Cambria  A  Indiana  RR. 

=  Cumberland  A  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
=  Pittsburgh  A  Susquehanna  R.R. 

-  Kanawha  &  Michigan  R.R. 


W.  M,  -  Western  Maryland  R.R. 

E.  B.  T.  =   East  Broad  Ton  R  R. 

C  A  O.  -  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R.R. 

N.  A  W.  -   Norfolk  A  Western  R  R. 

C.  C  A  O  •=  Carolina.  CUnchfleld  A  Ohio  R  R. 

L.  A  N.  -    Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R. 

P.  R.R.  =   Pennsylvania  R  R. 

Vir.  -  virsinlan  R  . 

N.  Y.  C  -   New  York  Central  R.R. 

B.  A  O.  -  Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.R. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  1918  BY  BEDS,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


MARYLAND 


No. 

Name  or  Number  of  Bod  of 
or  Seam                    Mines 

Bakerstown 5 

Bakerstown  and  Freeport. .  1 
Baker>town  and  Pittsburgh      2 

Big  Vein 5 

Big  Vein  and  Bakerstown  . .  2 

Big  Vein  and  Tyson 3 

Bluebaugh 1 

Clarion ' 

Freeport ' 

George?  Creek  Big  Vein.  .  .        1 

Kittanning 6 

Kittanning  and  Freeport.  2 

Lower  Kittanning 7 

Parker 1 

Pittsburgh 17 


PENNSYLVANIA  (continued) 


WEST  VIRGINIA  (continued) 


-Pi  eduction 

Per- 
centage 
Net      of  State 
Tons       Total 


Pittsburgh,  Big  Vein 3 

Pittsburgh,  Tyson 2 

Pittsburgh,     Tyson,,     and 

Bakerstown 1 

Red  Stone 1 

Split  Six 1 

Tyson 3 

Tyson.  AVaynesburg 1 

LTpper  Freeport 4 

Upper  and  Lower  Kittan- 
ning   3 

Upper      Kittanning      and 

Bakerstown 1 

Upper  Sewicklcy 4 

Not  specified 52 


192,947 

59,666 

46,251 

36,375 

203,294 

214,699 

49,679 

15,159 

11,965 

34,464 

265,360 

129,099 

485,952 

39,838 

,144,528 

295,351 

99,043 

101,529 

5,550 

12,560 

94,280 

163,940 
92.329 

132,703 

26,835 
231,327 
312,574 


29 
33 
03 


0.81 
4.52 
4.77 

1  10 
0.34 
0  27 
0.77 
5  90 

2  87 
10  81 

0  89 

25.45 

6.57 

2.20 

2.26 
0.12 
0  28 

2  08 

3  65 
2.05 

2  95 

0  60 
5.14 
6.95 


131  4,497,297 


PENNSYLVANIA 


0,  14 
0.06 
0  01 
0  08 

0  26 

1  53 
0  02 

0  09 

1  ,44 
0.45 
0  09 
0.02 
0.35 


13 
18 
06 


1 


1 


1 

7 
1 

2 

2 

II 

29 

4 


282.633 
194,035 
100,434 
114,244 

30,045 

156,785 

35,972 
1,920,720 

167,079 
1,245 


51,427 

366,115 

42,892 

15,931 

26,752 

353,828 

54,016 

341,682 

15,438.723 


No. 
Xamc  or  Number  of  Bed      of 

or  Seam  Mines 

Upper  Freeport,  Lower  Kit- 
tanning, and  Brookville .         1 

Waynesburg 12 

Not  specified 922 


1,1! 


886,500 
394.307 


Production  — 
Per- 
centage 
of  State 
Total 


Net 

Tons 


26,004 

148,368 

4,940,175 


Barnett 14        253,294 

Barnett  and  Kelly 2  99,537 

Bear  Creek 3  14,632 

Berlin 3         135,819 

Bloss  10        463,071 

Brookville 61     2,729,350 

Brookville  or  Clarion 3  33.889 

Clarion 11         157,679 

Freeport 30     2,571,049 

Fulton 13        799,246 

Fulton  and  Barnett 6         154,932 

Freeport  and  Kittanning. .        2  35,356 

Kelly 17        621.079 

Kittanning 9        226,946 

Lower  Freeport 225    12,813,625 

.Lower  Kittanning  B 384  25,1  14,437 

'Lower      Kittanning      and 

Upper  Freeport 1 

Lower  Freeport  and  Lower 

Kittanning _.  .        6 

Lower  Freeport,  Lower  Kit- 
tanning, and   Brookville         2 
Lower  Freeport  and  Middle 

Kittanning 5 

Lower  Freeport,   Middle 
Kittanning,  and  Low- 
er Kittanning 

Lower       Kittanning      and 

Brookville 

Middle  and  Lower  Kittan- 
ning  

Middle  Kittanning 56 

Middle  Kittanning  and  Up- 
per Freeport 5 

Mercer 2 

Pittsburgh 606  94,656, 1 36 

Pittsburgli  and  Upper  I''re( 

port 

Pittsburgh  and  Bedstone. 

Piatt 

Price 

Price  or  Berlin 

Redstone 

Sewicklcy 

Seymour 

Upper  p'reeport 240 

l^pperand  Lower  Freeport.     40 

Upper  Kit t aiming 114 

Upper  p'rccport  and  Lower 

Kittanning 2         275,572  0    15 

Upper       Kittanning      and 

Lower  Kittanning 6         156,035 

Upper  Cl.arion 2  20,656 

Upper  and  Lower  I'^reeport 

and  Middle  Kittanning..        2  28.489 


0  16 
0  11 
0  06 
0  06 

0  02 

0  09 

0.02 

1  08 

0  09 
(") 
53.01 

0  03 
0.21 
0  02 
0  01 
0  01 
0  20 
65 
n  19 
8  65 

2  74 

3  58 


0  07 
0  01 

0  02 


2,882  178,550,741 


VIRGINIA 


Alley 1 

Banner 2 

Big  Seam 1 

Brush  Mountain,  Big  Vein.  1 

Dorchester 3 

Edwards 3 

Haskell 1 

Hog  Wallow ' 

Imboden 13     2 

.Jaw  Bone 4 

Jewell  Pocahontas I 

Kelley 1 

Kelley  and  Imboden 1 

Lower  Banner 5 

M  ohawk ' 

Middle  Norion 1 

Nos.  1  and  2 2 

Nos.  2  and  4 1 

No.  3 4 

No.  5 9 

Nos.  5  and  7 1 

No.  6 1 

No.  1  Black  Mountain 1 

No.  3  Black  Mountain. ...  1 

No.  6  and  .lawbone I 

North  Fork 1 

Parsons 1 

Price  Mountain 2 

Red  Ash 4 

Splash  Dam 2 

Taggart \ 

Town  Hill 1 

tapper  Banner 18 

I'pper  and  Lower  Banner.  2 
Upper  Banner,  Lower  Ban- 
ner, and  Widow  Kennedy  I 

Virginia  Anthracite 2 

Widow  Kennedy 4 

Wise  No.  1 1 

Not  .specified 88 


20,366 
55,483 
2,142 
3,250 
372,000 
126,748 
12,000 
79,487 
349,760 
24,670 
73,911 
6,275 
97,068 
128,441 
60,400 
15,000 
159,414 
36,050 
1,121,568 
352,434 
66,903 
132,797 
30,379 
7,577 
77,121 
8,000 
218,701 
39,440 
130,496 
16,444 
674,941 
60.173 
1,137.327 
1,658,762 

22,600 
79,554 
34,835 
72,384 
724,907 


189   10,289,808 


WEST   VIRGIN 

Alma 10 

Bakerstown 24 

Bradshaw 2 

Belmont 1 

Becklev 42 

Becklev  No.  2 2 

Bet  kloy  Fire  Creek 1 

Reck  ley,  Pocahontas  No.  3         1 

Becklev  &  Sewell 3 

Black  Band 4 

Campbell  Creek  No.  2. .  .  1 

Cedar  Grove 8 

Chilton 22 

Coalburg 34 


Coalburg  and  Belmont. 
Coalburg  and  Cedar  Grove 
Coalburg  and  Lewiston.  .  . 

Coalburg  Peerless 

Coalburg,  Winifred, 

Thacker 

Coimellsville 

Dorothy 

Draper 

Draper  and  Dingess 

Draper  ami  Eagle 

K.'igle 

i:aglc  No.   1 

Ivigle,  No.  5,  Splint 

I'.agle.  No.  2,  Gas 

l'',agle  No.  2 

Ivigle  Island  Creek 

Eagle  I'owellton 

Eagle,  Thacker,  Island  Crk 

I'".ast  Lyim 

lOlU  (iarden-Big  N'ein 

Elk  Lick 

Kire  Creek 

Freeburn 


1 
28 
5 
2 
1 

3 
2 
I 
3 
1 
1 
1 
23 
3 


0.01 
0.08 
2.76 


0  20 
0.54 
0.02 
0  03 
3.62 
1.23 
0.  12 
0.77 
22.84 
0  24 
0  70 
0.06 
0  94 
1.25 

0  59 
0.15 
1.55 
0.35 

10  90 
3  43 
0.65 

1  .29 
0.30 
0.07 
0.75 
0.08 
2.13 
0.38 
1.27 
0.  16 
6.56 
0.59 

11.05 
16    12 

0.22 
0.77 
0.34 
0  70 
7.04 


Name  or  Number  of  Bed 
or  .Seam 

Freeport 

Freeport-Kittanning. ..... 

Georges  Creek  Big  Vein.. . 
George^  Creek  Small  ^■ein. 

Glen  Alum 

laeger 

Island  Creek 

Island  Creek  Tbacker.  . . 

Kanawha 

Kanawha,  No.  1  Gas,  No.  2 
Gas,  .Vmsted,  and  Eagle. 

Kanawha  No.  5 

Kittanning 

Lewiston 

Lewiston  No.  2  Gas 

Little  Eagle 

Little  Pittsburgh 

Lower  Freeport 

Lower  Kittanning 

Mahoning 

Mason 

Middle  Kittanning 

Mohawk 

Masontown 

No.  1 

No.  1  Gas 

No.  2 

N'o.  2  Cias 

No.  2  Gas  and  Coalburg.  . 

No.  3 

Nos.  3  and  4 

No.  5 


I A 

417.073 

312.512 

39,341 

21,427 

4,159,491 

10,972 

61,700 

116,878 

304,047 

142,484 

48,276 

891,981 

1,577,647 

2,466,532 

188,608 

29,056 

6,095 

76,028 

152,951 

47,254 

97,319 

46,834 

50,869 

63,313 

1,713,178 

427,:  56 

83,500 

33,343 

231,676 

216,132 

470,122 

236,082 

36,860 

29,480 

1,800 

914,272 

218,274 


0  43 
0  35 
0.04 
0.02 
4.63 
0  01 
0.07 
0  13 
0.34 
0  16 
0  05 
0.99 


75 

74 


No. 

of 

Mines 

29 


Production • 

Per- 
centage 
Net        of  State 
Tons         Total 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5  Block 

5  and  Lewiston. 

5  Splint 

7 

8 


0.21 

0.03 

0  01 

08 

0  17 
0.05 
Oil 
05 
0  06 

0  07 

1  90 
0  48 
0  09 
0  04 
0  26 
0  24 
0  52 
0  26 

0  04 
0.03 
(d) 

1  02 
0  24 


No.  8a 

Peerless 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 

Pittsburgh  and  Sewicklcy 
Pitt?burgh  and  Red  Stone 
Pittsburgh,      Red       Stone 

an<l  Sewicklcy 

Pocahontas 

Pocahontas  No.  3 

Pocahontas  Nos.  3  and  4.. 
Pocahontas  Nos.  3  and  6.. 

Pocahontas  No.  4 

Pocahontas.  No.  7 

Pocahontas  No.  12 

Pocahontas  Sewell 

Pomeroy 

Pond  Creek 

Powellton 

CJueen 

Quinnimont 

Ravmond 

Red  .lackct 

Red  .Lieket  Thacker 

Red  Stone 

Sewell 

Sewell  No.  5 

Sewicklev 

Thacker 

Upper  Freeport 

Upper  Freeport  and  I^ower 
Kittanning 

Upper  Kittanning 

Upper  and  Lower  Kittan- 
ning  

Upper  Potomac 

Upper  Sewicklcy 

War  Creek . ._ 

War  Eagle  No.  1 

Wavne.sburg 

Welch 

Welch  and  Pocahontas.    , 

Westerley  No.  I 

Winifrede 

Winifrede  Coalburg 

Winifrede.       Coalburg, 
Freeport 

Winifrede  Pond  Creek.. . 

Winifrede  Thacker 

Xot  specified 


2 
1 
I 
1 
44 
2 
3 

2 

4 

27 


1 

1 

2 
24 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

15 
53 

1 

3 

1 

4 
23 

4 

4 

2 
1 
1 

4 

197 

33 

1 

I 

1 

28 

62 

14 

I 

4 
1 
1 
1 
I 

2 
4 
1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

16 

92 

1 

22 

15 

25 


3 
2 

1 

8 
1 

12 
2 
3 
5 
I 
1 

18 
3 


957.381 

28,427 

91,937 

11,901 

180,522 

7,959 

5,198,358 

146,070 

55,523 

259,973 

164,429 

1.350.168 

225.596 

15.150 

7.200 

3.604 

33.980 

1,410,533 

1.248 

6.270 

91.138 

86.684 

16.690 

4.699 

197.517 

1.402.538 

2,387,471 

1,050 

186,123 

47.719 

384.946 

846.927 

110.138 

150.951 

142.554 

13.888 

30.561 

61.291 

13.509.518 

2.607.012 

44.296 

51,359 

172.532 

1,785.510 

10.810.422 

4.945.352 

35.880 

281.760 

96.422 

119.157 

30.550 

48,962 

56,781 

178,244 

2,000 

53,037 

129,119 

255,492 

138,926 

616.168 

6,647.680 

32.972 

842.025 

542.716 

1,056,194 

68,676 
9.779 


21,164 

659,906 

3,640 

680.501 

75.465 

18.398 

246.574 

233,233 

155,715 

,212.056 

303.473 


1  83,858 

2  172.230 

3  149.488 
.    621  8.491,480 

1.745  89,935.839 
(n)  Less  than  0  01  per  cent 


1  06 
0.03 
0.10 
0  01 
0.20 
0.01 
5.78 
0  16 
0  06 

0.29 
0.18 
1.50 
0  25 
0  02 

0  01 
(fl) 

0.04 

1  58 
(") 

0.01 
0  10 
0.10 
0  02 
0.01 

0  22 

1  36 

2  65 

(n) 

0  21 

0  06 
0  43 
0  94 
0  12 
0  17 
0  16 
0  02 
0  03 
0  07 
15  02 
2  90 
0  05 
0  06 

0  19 

1  99 
12.02 

5  51 
0  40 
0  31 
Oil 
0.13 
0  03 
0  05 
0  06 
0  21 

(0) 

0  06 
0  14 
0.29 
0.15 
0  69 
7.31 
0  C4 
0  94 
0  60 
1.17 

0  08 
0  01 

0  02 
0  73 
(<>* 
0  76 
0.08 
0  02 
0  27 

0  26 
0.17 

1  35 
0.34 

0.09 
0.19 
0  17 
9  45 


Switzerland  Imported  2;i3,804  metric  tons  of  coal  in 
Septonibcr,  1920,  as  compared  with  153,000  tons  during-  the 
same  month  of  1919.  This  tonnage  was  obtained  from  the 
sources  shown  below:  ... 

Metric 
Tons 
Saire,  .  26,105 

Ruhr 17.754 

Rhenish  brown  coal 13,810 

Belgium 2,676 

Fr.ance 2.413 

England 68,254 

U.S.  A  100,592 

Total.  233,804 


Coal  production  in  the  Ostrau-Karwin  (Czechoslovakia) 
district  in  October,  1920,  decreased  by  26,320  tons  or  3.91 
per  cent  as  against  September,  1920,  and  amounted  to 
646,592  tons,  compared  with  672.912  tons  in  September,  and 
700,736  tons  in  Augu.st. 

Brazil's  coal  market  is  easing  up.  and  the  quality  of 
both  British  and  American  coal  now  coming  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  past  shipments.  American  coal  is  re- 
ported to  be  less  in  price  than  British,  despite  the  low 
British  rate  of  exchange. 
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To  Control  Combustion  on  Basis  of  Carbon 
Dioxide  Alone  Is  Unsatisfactory 

Loss  Incurred  Th  ough  Combustible  Gases  Passing  Unburned  Into  the  Chimney 
Is  Far  Greater  Than  the  Saving  Effected  by  an  Equal  Increase  in  Percentage  of 
Carbon  Dioxide — Instrument  Has  Been  Devised  that  Continuously  Analyzes  the 
Flue  Gas  and  Records  the  Component  of  Both  Carhop  Monoxide  a'^d  Dioxide 

By  F.  D.  Harger* 

Xi'W  York  Citv 


IN  THE  OPERATION  of  boilers  the  efficiency  of  the 
furnace  should  be  considered  apart  entirely  from  the 
boil6r  efficiency.  The  master  key  to  the  proper  test- 
ing of  furnace  efficiency  is  a  continuous  gas  analysis, 
such  as  not  only  measures  the  excess  air  present  at  all 
times  but  also  promptly  detects  and  measures  the  pres- 
ence of  combustible  gases  in  the  flue  whenever  they 
appear. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  curves  in  Figs.  1  and  2  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  relative  importance  of  two 
forms  of  fuel  loss,  arising:  (1)  From  the  escape  of 
combustible  gases  into  the  stack  whenever  the  air  supply 
is  insufficient  and  (2)  from  the  introduction  of  excess 
air  into  the  furnace.  Fig.  1  shows  the  fuel  losses  which 
take  place  with  varying  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  flue  gases  providing  no  combustible  gases  are 
present. 

These  vary  inversely  with  the  excess  air  supply. 
However,  as  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  is  in- 
creased., or,  in  other  words,  as  the  air  supply  is  de- 
creased, there  comes  a  time  when  combustible  gases 
— carbon  monoxide,  methane  and  hydrogen — begin  to 
form.  The  formation  of  these  combustible  gases  causes 
a  far  greater  loss  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  sav- 
ing which  will  be  afforded  by  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  admitted  air  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 

This  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  wherein  the 
portion  of  the  curve  indicated  by  C  B  represents  fuel 
losses  that  develop  beyond  the  point  C.  Here  combus- 
tible gases  begin  to  form  as  the  air  supply  is  decreased 
and  as  the  carbon-dioxide  percentage  is  accordingly 
increased. 

The  point  C  is  the  critical  point.  It  is  the  region 
where  combustion  takes  place  with  the  greatest  economy 
in  fuel.  The  position  of  this  point  varies  not  only  in 
different  furnaces  but  changes  constantly  within  the 
same  furnace. 

Recently  an  instrument  has  been  perfected  and  placed 
on  the  market  which  not  only  accurately  analyzes  and 
records  the  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
flue  gases  but  also  detects  and  clearly  records  on  the 
same  chart  the  presence  and  the  approximate  proportion 
of  combustible  gases  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

This  instrument,  manufactured  by  the  Mono  Coi-pora- 
tion  and  the  invention  of  Olof  Rodhe,  is  so  sensitive  and 
accurate  in  the  performance  of  this  function  that  it  will 
unfailingly  detect  and  record  the  presence  of  even  such 
minute  fractions  as  A  of  1  per  cent  of  combustible  in 
the  flue  gases.  Even  this  slight  proportion  is  shown 
on  the  chart,  so  that  the  operator  at  a  glance  can  clearly 

*Vioe-president  and  goneral  nianaE;ei-.  Mono  Corporation  of 
AnuTica. 


discern  its  presence.  The  existence  of  combustible  gases 
being  once  established,  the  accurate  determination  of 
their  actual  percentages  is  of  no  great  importance.  The 
instrument  indicates  approximately  the  degree  in  which 
they  appear,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of 
the  fireman.  The  actual  percentage  of  combustible  gas 
present  is  rarely  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
recorded  on  the  chart  and  is  seldom  more  than  equal  to 
the  recorded  amount. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  diagram  made  by  one  of  these 
instruments.  The  darker  contour  accurately  shows  the 
percentages  of  carbon  dioxide  present  at  all  times.  The 
lighter  areas  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  presence  of 
combustible  gases,  the  proportion  of  which  is  roughly 
indicated  by  the  height  of  the  lighter  areas  at  any 
particular  time. 

This  diagram  shows  the  condition  found  in  a  boiler 
plant  at  the  time  the  instrum.ent  was  first  connected. 
Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  furnace,  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  and  the  method  of  firing,  with  the  result  that 
conditions  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  were  obtained.  In 
this  diagram  it  is  seen  that  the  carbon-dioxide  content 
could  be  carried  to  a  point  as  high  as  13  per  cent  with- 
out the  formation  of  combustible  gases.  In  other  words, 
the  critical  point,  or  *:hat  at  which  carbon  monoxide 
began  to  reach  the  flue,  was  raised  several  per  cent, 
resulting  in  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  of  the  fuel.  Where 
the  dark  contour  goes  below  the  critical  point,  too  mach 
air  is  supplied  or  the  air  is  improperly  distributed. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rises  above  the  critical 
point,  that  is,  the  point  where  light  areas  begin  to  show, 
the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient. 

The  apparatus  itself  (.see  Fig.  5)  is  driven  by  water 
under  a  pressure  of  about  10  lb.  per  square  inch.  Be- 
fore entering  the  instrument  the  gas  samples  from  the 
flue  are  drawn  through  a  filtering  system,  that  removes 
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CHARTS    OF   THEORETICAL   AXP    ACTl'AL. 
ITRXACE  OPERATION' 

Those  show  rcsvnH-tivoly  tho  loss  of  fuel  with  given  periontages 
of  rarbon  dioxido  whon  all  the  conibust'ble  gases  are  consumed 
and  the  loss  of  fuel  with  given  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide 
under  actual  conditions  of  operation.  Enough  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  burn  all  the  combustible  gases  or  more  heat  is  lost  than 
(  eonomy   in  the  use  of  air  will  save. 
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FIGS.  3  AND  4 

Charts  for  111- 
and  Well- 
Adjust  ed 
Furnace 

The  dark  area 
represents  carbon 
dioxide  percent- 
age and  the  light- 
er area  indicates 
roughly  the 
amount  of  escap- 
ing unburned 
combustible  gas. 
In  Fig.  3  wher- 
ever the  carbon 
dioxide  content 
exceeds  10  per 
cent  the  line  adja- 
cent by  its  superior 
length  evidences 
the  presence  of 
unburned  combus- 
tible gas.  In  Fig. 
4  the  furnace  has 
been  adjusted  and 
the  amount  o  f 
unburned  gas  is 
small. 
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all  soot  and  dirt.  They  are  then  drawn  into  and  forced 
through  the  apparatus  by  a  mercury  piston.  There  are 
no  mechanical  valves,  the  functions  of  such  parts  being 
performed  by  various  mercury  seals,  traps,  etc. 

Samples  of  gas  are  forced  alternately  through  two 
routes,  one  leading  directly  through  a  caustic-potash 
tank,  where  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed,  and  the  other 
first  through  an  electrically-heated  furnace,  wherein  the 
combustible  gases  are  first  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  and  then  passed  through  the  caustic-potash 
tank.  Samples  that  are  forced  through  the  caustic- 
potash  tank  give  the  readings  only  for  carbon  dioxide. 


FIG.    5.      RECORDER   SHOWS   CARBON    DIOXIDE    PERCENT- 
AGES AND   INDICATES   PRESENCE  OF   COMBUSTIBLE   GAS 

This  recorder  takes  samples  of  flue  gas,  finds  how  much  carbon 
dioxide  is  in  them  and  rules  a  line  to  accord  therewith.  It  also 
burns  the  combustible  gas  in  them,  measures  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  water  vapor  in  the  sample  after  burning  and  records  the 
combined  volume.  As  a  result  a  line  is  ruled  which  shows  by 
difference  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  resulting  from  the  com- 
pleted combustion  and  exhibits  roughlv  how  much  combustible 
gas  is  going  up  the  stack  unburned. 


FIG.4 

Those  that  are  first  forced  through  the  electrically- 
heated  furnace  and  then  through  the  caustic-potash 
tank,  give  readings  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  natural 
stack  gases  plus  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  the  combustible  gas  in  the  stack. 
The  difference  between  any  two  successive  readings  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  combustible  gases 
present  at  the  time  the  analyses  are  made. 

In  the  electrically-heated  furnace  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  oxidize  the  combustible  gases  and  form  carbon 
dioxide  (which  is  later  absorbed  in  the  caustic-potash 
tank)  and  water  (which  is  condensed)  usually  is  derived 
from  the  air  which  is  almost  invariably  present  in  flue 
gases  even  when  they  contain  combustible.  When  such 
free  oxygen  is  not  available  this  gas  is  taken  from 
copper  oxide  placed  in  the  furnace  for  the  purpose. 
The  material,  however,  probably  seldom  acts  as  any- 
thing but  a  catalytic  agent  and  need  never  be  renewed. 

The  apparatus  is  practically  dustproof  and  requires 
only  a  slight  amount  of  attention,  which  consists  in 
winding  the  clock  once  a  week,  renewing  the  caustic- 
potash  solution  two  or  three  times  a  month,  replenishing 
the  ink  supply  twice  a  month  and  putting  in  new  rolls 
of  paper  once  every  two  months. 

The  carbon-dioxide  records  of  the  machine  are  ex- 
tremely accurate.  This  makes  possible  the  close  deter- 
mination of  the  critical  point  at  any  time  under  any 
conditions.  This  critical  point,  as  mentioned  before, 
is  the  highest  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  that  can  be 
reached  in  a  given  furnace  without  the  formation  of 
combustible  gases.  The  higher  it  can  be  raised,  the  more 
economical  is  the  process  of  combustion.  Knowing  its 
maximum  from  the  clear  and  accurate  i*ecords  of  the 
instrument,  the  fireman  has  available  a  constant  indi- 
cation of  how  near  he  is  approaching  ideal  conditions. 
Should  combustible  gases  appear  at  a  percentage  below 
the  critical  point,  he  knows  that  his  dampers,  fire  doors, 
or  the  fire  itself  needs  immediate  attention.  This  his 
experience  soon  teaches  him  to  give  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 
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Froth  Flotation  for  Cleaning  Coal  Being 
Tried  Out  in  England 

SMALL-SCALE  experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
Skinningrove  Iron  Co.,  of  Saltburn-by-Sea,  England, 
into  the  cleaning  of  coal  by  flotation.  These  were  briefly 
described  in  a  paper  by  Arnold  F.  Bury  and  Arthur  B. 
Bicknell  at  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  held  on  Jan.  26  of  this 
year. 

A  special  laboratory  was  fitted  up  and  machinery  in- 
stalled capable  of  dealing  with  samples  up  to  112  lb. 
The  coal  tested  may  briefly  be  said  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  (1)  pure  coal  having  a  low  ash  of  from  2.5  to 
5  per  cent,  (2)  bone  coal  having  an  ash  of  from  10  to  16 
per  cent,  (3)  shale  containing  a  varying  amount  of 
bituminous  matter  and  an  ash  of  60  to  85  per  cent,  (4) 
small  quantities  of  other  impurities  such  as  gypsum 
and  pyrites. 

The  shale,  gypsum  and  pyrites  could  be  removed  by 
mechanical  means  if  the  coal  were  crushed  sufficiently 
fine  to  free  it  from  the  impurities,  but  the  bone  coal 
presents  a  more  difficult  problem,  for  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved even  when  the  coal  is  ground  to  pass  a  200-mesh 
screen,  but  the  flotation  process  seems  to  meet  this 
difficulty  with  satisfaction.  The  table  shows  the  re- 
sults obtained. 


crease  in  carbon  in  the  coke  will  be  obtained,  with  in- 
creases in  gas  and  byproducts.  The  .saving  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  that  will  be  effected  is  estimated  at 
75c.  per  ton.  It  is  also  said  that  waste  liquor  from 
naphthalene  is  an  efficient  agent  for  floating  coal. 


Ash 

1st 
Concentration 
Weight      Ash 

2d 
Concentration 
Weight      Ash 

1st  and  2d 
Concentration 
Weight       Ash 

Residues 
Weight      Ash 

Freshly  Mined 

Per 
No.             Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

1  12.4 

2  24.2 

3  15.8 

78.6 
62.7 
81.1 

3.1 
3.4 
3.0 

9.2 

13.2 

2.1 

10.1 
14.5 
19.3 

87.8 
75.9 
83.2 

3.8 
5.2 
5.4 

12.2 
24.8 
16.8 

72.4 
78.5 
75.0 

Washery  Refuse 

4  49.0 

5  65.7 

19.6 
13.2 

7.0 
14.2 

11.5 
12.2 

13.3 
35.5 

31.1 

8.7 

68.0 
74.6 

65.5 
79.3 

Pit  Refuse 

6  53.3 

7  28.2 

30.4 
38.4 

5.1 
7.0 

4.6 
13.9 

15.1 
13.5 

52!  3 

6.2 

65.0 
44.3 

77.5 
63.5 

Dumps 

8               47.4 

33.3 

8.7 

4.4 

36.9 



62.3 

73.6 

When  certain  reagents  are  added  to  small  quantities 
of  water  and  the  whole  is  agitated  violently,  a  multitude 
of  minute  air  bubbles  are  formed.  On  allowing  the 
liquid  to  come  to  rest  the  bubbles  do  not  coalesce  but 
remain  distinct  from  each  other  and  rise  slowly  to  the 
surface,  where  a  more  or  less  permanent  froth  is 
formed.  The  reagents  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
are  many,  including  certain  oils,  such  as  turps;  soluble 
organic  substances,  such  as  cresol ;  certain  alcohols,  such 
as  amyl  alcohol,  and  soaps.  The  proportion  of  reagent 
required  is  small,  amounting  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound 
of  reagent  to  a  ton  of  water.  Particles  of  metallic 
sulphide,  coal  and  graphite  readily  float  on  the  froth, 
but  sand,  clay  and  similar  earthy  materials  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

If  the  mine  product  comprises  pure  coal,  carbonifer- 
ous shale  and  clay,  the  pure  coal  can  be  recovered,  after 
which,  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  oily  reagent, 
the  carboniferous  shale  can  be  separated,  the  clay  being 
finally  left  behind.  Flotation  by  this  process  does  not 
depend  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particles,  for 
some  substances,  such  as  galena,  which  are  most  read- 
ily floated,  have  a  high  specific  gravity. 

A  plant  capable  of  dealing  with  600  tons  a  day  is 
being  built  at  Skinningrove  and  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  by  the  use  of  the  process  10  per  cent  in- 


Post  Designed  to  Permit  Portable  Electric 
Drill  To  Be  Used  as  a  Drill  Press 

MEANS  by  which  a  portable  electric  drill  may  be 
adapted  for  use  as  a  post  machine,  making  it 
practically  a  drill  press,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  device  enables  the  portable  machine 
to  do,  with  at  least  reasonable  precision,  either  the  hea\T 
work  of  a  drill  press  or  ordinary'  drilling  work.     The 

machine  may  be  attached  to, 
or  detached  from,  the  post 
in  a  few  seconds.  All  parts 
of  this  device  are  of  rugged 
construction  and  generous 
proportions.  The  column  is 
a  solid  steel  shaft  li^-in.  in 
diameter  attached  to  wall  or 
post  by  means  of  heavj* 
brackets.  This  post  attach- 
ment is  designed  to  take 
drills  of  i  in.  to  i  in.  capac- 
ity, any  of  which  can  be 
attached  or  detached  quickly. 
The  bracket  carrying  the 
drill  can  be  raised,  lowered 
or  rotated  sidewise  and  is 
secured  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  split 
collar  and  clamping  screw. 
A  spiral  spring  returns  the 
drill  to  its  upper  position 
when  the  feed  lever  is  re- 
leased. Provision  also  is 
made  for  raising,  lowering 
or  swinging  the  table.  Both 
vertical  and  horizontal  ad- 
justments are  made  secure 
by  means  of  a  clamp  screw. 
The  chief  dimensions  of  this 
device  are  as  follows: 
Length  of  vertical  column, 
46  in.;  vertical  adjustment 
of  drill,  25i  in.;  drilling 
radius  or  distance  from  cen- 
ter of  drill  to  surface  of  drill 
column.  7  in.;  horizontal  ad- 
justment of  drill,  180  deg. ;  feed,  vertical  travel  of  drill 
under  action  of  feed  lever,  4h  in. ;  net  weight,  80  lb.  The 
feed  lever  is  long  and  affords  a  ratio  of  6:  1,  so  that,  say, 
100  lb.  pressure  applied  to  the  lever  gives  600  lb.  on  the 
drill  bit.  This,  of  course,  means  rapid  work  accomplished 
with  small  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Six  half- 
inch  holes  are  tapped  in  the  table  to  receive  studs  car- 
rying clamps  that  hold  the  work  in  place.  One  stud 
with  clamp  and  nut  is  supplied  with  the  stand. 

This  unit,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  is  unusually 
flexible.  For  this  reason  it  makes  an  especially  effi- 
cient device  for  use  in  such  places  as  mine-car  shops, 
where  the  majority  of  the  work  handled  comes  well 
within  its  range.  It  is  built  by  the  Black  &  Decker 
Co.  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  portable  electric 
drills  which  that  firm  manufactures. 


PORTABLE   DRILL  OX 
WALL   POST 

By  providing  a  wall  post 
with  suitable  bracket  an  elec- 
tric drill  can  be  adapted  to 
ordinary  blacksniithing  work. 


Difficulties  Met  in  Working  the  Redstone  Coal 

Experience  Gained  as  a  Miner,  in  the  Working  of  the  Redstone 
Seam,  Serves  to  Solve  Some  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Problem, 
When  Later  Taking  Charge  as  Foreman  of  Another  Mine 
Operating  in  the  Same  Seam  and  Subject  to  the  Same  Conditions 


READING  the  inquiry  of  an  operator 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  who 
states  that  he  has  in  contemplation  the 
development  of  a  tract  of  200  acres  of 
the  Redstone  coal,  recalls  my  own  ex- 
perience, first  as  a  miner  and  then  as 
a  foreman  of  a  mine  working  that  seam, 
in  the  Meyersdale  region. 

The  inquirer  asks  for  information 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  coal  and 
the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  met 
in  the  undertaking  he  has  in  prospect. 
He  states  that  all  the  coal  in  the  under- 
lying Pittsburgh  seam  has  been  worked 
out  in  that  tract.  Regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Redstone  coal  I  can  say  little 
that  would  be  of  help,  but  will  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  working  of  the  seam,  hoping 
that  my  narration  will  be  of  some 
assistance. 

Observations  in  the  Meyersdale 
District,  Redstone  Seam 

More  than  one-half  the  coal  of  the 
Meyersdale  district  was  being  mined 
from  the  Redstone  seam,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer.  For  a  considerable 
period,  I  was  engaged  digging  coal  as  a 
miner.  In  every  mine  where  I  worked, 
my  observation  showed  that  the  rooms 
were  driven  on  36  ft.  centers  and  had 
a  width  of  5  yd.,  which  made  the  width 
of  the  room  pillars  21  ft. 

Many  a  bad  break  have  I  .;een  in 
the  rooms;  at  times,  these  would  tut  out 
the  coal  entirely.  When  that  happened 
it  was  seldom  that  we  were  able  to 
drive  ahead.  It  was  generally  neces- 
sary to  let  the  place  stand  and  come 
back  later  on  the  coal  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

Often,  I  have  seen  the  floor  drop 
away  from  the  coal  several  inches,  and 
this  condition  would  be  extended 
through  a  number  of  rooms  on  the 
entry.  Great  care  was  then  necessary 
to  sprag  the  coal  ahead  and  avoid  tak- 
ing down  too  much  of  the  face  at  a 
time.  Of  course,  this  trouble  resulted 
from  the  broken  condition  of  the  floor 
and  roof  caused  by  the  extraction  of 
the  coal  in  the  underlying,  seam. 

On  several  occasions  large  breaks 
would  be  followed  by  heavy  roof  falls. 
Timbering  seemed  to  have  little  effect 
to  prevent  this,  as  the  broken  roof 
would  fall  in  spite  of  the  timbers,  and 
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it  required  the  miner  to  watch  carefully 
in  order  to  avoid  being  caught.  To  say 
the  least,  the  condition  was  discourag- 
ing and  called  for  the  utmost  fore- 
thought and  skill  on  the  part  of  both 
the  foreman  and  the  miner. 

Working  Out  a  Plan  Based  on 
Observation  and  Experience 

Later,  when  called  to  take  charge  of 
a  mine  as  foreman,  in  that  district,  I 
started  to  work  out  a  system  suggested 
by  my  observations  and  experience 
at  the  time  of  mining  this  coal.  The 
plan,  which  I  adopted  after  considerable 
study,  was  one  that  I  thought  would 
eliminate  at  least  some  of  the  troubles. 
But,  while  the  methods  employed  were 
successful  in  part,  we  were  still  hind- 
ered by  breaks  and  falls  that  would 
frequently  cut  us  off  and  make  it  nec- 
essary to  work  around  and  come  back 
on  the  coal,  as  before. 

Working  around  in  this  manner 
would  often  cause  poor  ventilation  at 
the  coal  face;  but  this  was  improved  by 
stretching  a  line  of  canvas  or  brattice 
to  carry  the  air  forward,  which  we  had 
to  do  to  keep  the  face  clear  so  that 
the  men  could  work. 

Reducing  the  Number  of  Breaks 

As  foreman,  one  scheme  that  I  fol- 
lowed was  to  secure  a  map  of  the  lower 
workings  whenever  this  was  possible. 
Then,  by  planning  the  work  in  the 
Redstone  seam  so  that  the  openings 
would  cross  those  in  the  seam  below, 
we  were  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
breaks,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
most   of   the   trouble    previously. 

Another  plan  that  proved  very  help- 
ful was  the  system  we  adopted  of  driv- 
ing the  headings  narrow,  not  to  exceed 
10  ft.  in  width,  and  turning  the  rooms 
on  40-ft.  centers,  or  larger  when  this 
seemed  advisable.  The  seam  was  sub- 
ject to  creeps  or  squeezes,  and  the 
larger  pillars  left  in  the  first  working 
proved  a  great  help  in  overcoming  this 
difficulty. 

One  thing  that  seems  surprising  is  the 
feu  accidents  that  have  occurred  in 
mining  under  these  conditions.  This 
can  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  miner  knows  that  he  must 
watch  and  keep  his  timbers  close  to  the 
face  of  the  coal.     Often   have   I  found 


it  necessary  to  change  the  system  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  observed  in  the 
direction  of  the  breaks  in  the  roof.  Oc- 
casionally, it  would  be  necessary  to 
drive  ahead  to  ascertain  this  fact. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  I  frequently 
feared  the  coming  of  the  mine  inspector, 
for  the  reason  that  the  conditions  under 
which  we  were  compelled  to  work  rend- 
ered it  almost  impossible  at  times  to 
make  the  necessary  clearance  required 
by  law.  This  necessity  was  fi-equently 
admitted  by  the  inspector  himself.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  these  brief  com- 
ments may  be  of  some  value  in  refer- 
ence to  working  the  Redstone  coal. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Operator. 


Avoiding  Roof  Troubles  in  Mining 

Emphasizing  the  suggestions  made  in 
regard  to  overcoming  the  tendency  of 
a  jointed  mine  roof  to  develop  heavy 
sudden  falls  that  give  no  learning. 
Analagous  conditions  observed  in  the 
No.  U  seam,  in  Indiuna,  to  those  said 
to  exist  in  the  Miller,  or  B  seam,  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
field. 

READING  the  interesting  article  of 
Alfred  E.  Roberts,  Coal  Age,  Jan. 
13,  p.  57,  I  am  reminded  that  the 
troubles  he  describes  as  experienced  in 
the  mining  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
"B  seara,"  in  many  respects  resemble 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  portions  of 
the  Indiana  coal  beds. 

Roof  troubles  experienced  in  mining 
the  coal  from  No.  4  seam,  in  Indiana, 
have  caused  me  to  devote  many  hours 
of  deep  study  in   striving  to  overcome 


OVKRCOMIXG   CrTTING   ACTION   OF 
All:  0.\   KOOF  IX   X.\RRO\V-WORK 

them.  A  most  troublesome  feature  in 
this  seam  is  the  cutting  action  of  the 
roof  when  driving  narrow-work. 

Owing  to  some  cause,  which  many 
mine  officials  describe  as  phenomenal, 
but  that  seems  to  me  is  the  result  of 
violating  a  principle  of  mining,  the  roof 
of  a  narrow  entry  will  fall,  cutting 
upward  almost  vertically  on  each  side, 
as  indicated  on  the  left,  in  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

An  entry  eight  or  nine  feet  in  width 
will  often  develop  a  fall  several  yai-ds 
in  length  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
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height  above  the  rail.  At  the  top  of 
the  fall  the  opening-  will  be  only  three 
or  four  feet  wide.  This  condition  can 
be  seen  in  the  No.  27  mine  of  the  Van- 
dalia  Coal  Co.,  in  this  district.  The  cut- 
ting action  is  more  prominent  in  those 
entries  running  north  and  south,  but 
develops  to  a  less  degree  in  entries  run- 
ning east  and  west. 

The  closest  observation  failed  to  re- 
veal any  slips  that  would  have  started 
the  fall.  The  mine  boss  (foreman) 
believed  that  the  trouble  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  entries  having  too  small  an  area, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  greater  velocity 
of  the  air  current  than  was  found  in 
the  rooms,  where  the  trouble  was  not 
as  manifest  as  on  the  entries. 

It  was  also  thought  it  might  be  due 
to  moisture,  as  an  air  current  is  more 
apt  to  deposit  moisture  on  entering  the 
mine  and  passing  through  the  airways 
than  when  traveling  in  the  rooms,  as 
the  variation  in  temperature  is  greater 
on  the  airways. 

Blasting  Weakens  the  Mine  Roof 

At  another  time,  I  was  employed  in 
No.  16  mine  of  the  same  company, 
where  there  was  much  narrow-work  and 
the  same  trouble  was  manifest.  It  was 
a  condition  that  resisted  all  efforts  to 
timber  or  prevent  the  fall,  until  the 
roof  had  broken  to  a  height  that  was 
self-supporting. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  me  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
and  explain  why  this  trouble  is  more 
manifest  on  the  entries  than  in  the 
rooms  has  reference  to  blasting.  In 
entrywork,  the  shots  are  generally  put 
closer  to  the  roof  and  there  is  less 
freedom  for  the  charge  to  perform  its 
work.  The  result  is  that  the  roof  of 
the  entry  is  submitted  to  a  greater 
shock,  which  would  naturally  weaken 
its  structure  and  give  it  a  greater 
tendency  to  disintegrate  and  fall. 

Wide  Openings  Make  Roof  Elastic 

Arguing  from  this  standpoint,  I 
strongly  advise  driving  the  entries,  say 
12  ft.  wide,  which  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  standing  posts  on  each  side 
of  the  track,  as  shown  on  the  right  of 
the  figure.  In  most  cases,  this  will  not 
only  have  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
payment  of  yardage,  but  there  will  be 
provided  ample  space  for  storing  the 
fallen  refuse  at  the  side  of  the  track. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, reference  has  been  made  to  the 
greater  elasticity  given  to  the  roof 
material  thi'ough  the  opening  up  of  a 
larger  area.  This  is  an  element  that 
I  have  thought  operated  to  give  less 
trouble  in  the  rooms,  which  were  often 
driven  a  width  of  30  ft. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
greater  width  of  the  opening  would 
give  an  increased  freedom  in  the  room 
and  reduce,  to  that  extent,  the  severe 
strain  arising  from  the  taking  out  of 
the  coal.  I  would  advise  setting  good 
timbers  in  the  wide  entries  mentioned. 
The  posts  should  have  a  diameter  not 
less  than  one-eighth  of  their  length. 

Let  me  say  that  opening  a  mine, 
under   these   conditions,    on    the   triple- 


entry  system  and  driving  a  caving  room 
as  close  as  possible  to  each  back  entry 
and  parallel  to  it,  after  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  the  article  previously  men- 
tioned, appeals  strongly  to  me.  Other 
caving  rooms  can  aLso  be  driven  in 
suitable  and  convenient  positions  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  roof  pres- 
sure on  adjoining  openings. 

The  suggestion  of  driving  openings, 
as  far  as  practicable,  at  an  angle  with 
the  joint-planes  in  the  roof  of  a  coal 
seam,  is  a  good  one.  Most  of  the  sys- 
tems of  mining  being  in  rectangular 
form,  will  require  driving  all  openings 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  with  the 
joint-planes  in  the  roof. 

Better  Roof  Support  .A^fforded  When 
Openings  Cross  Joint  Planes 

The  suggestion  of  the  simultaneous 
development  of  all  the  workings  in  a 
given  area,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
roof  troubles  mentioned,  would  seem  to 
ponit  to  the  adoption  of  the  panel  sys- 
tem of  mining,  which  to  my  mind  is  a 
wasteful  method  and  gives  a  low  per- 
centage of  extraction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  much  higher 
percentage  is  often  claimed  for  panel 
work  than  is  actually  experienced  in 
that  system.  The  form  of  the  panel 
system  in  vogue,  in  this  district,  affords 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  driving  cav- 
ing headings,  which  I  consider  an  im- 
portant feature. 

By  way  of  summation,  let  me  say  I 
favor  a  less  production  of  coal  in  the 
first  working  and  leaving  large  pillars 
to  be  taken  out  by  machine  on  the  re- 
treating system.  This  in  brief,  is  the 
plan  that  appeals  to  me  as  promising 
the  greatest  success. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  LUXTON. 


Practice  in  South  Wales  Mines 

Observation  and  experience  shoiv  that 
the  methods  employed  in  the  mining 
of  coal  in  South  Wales  are  the  chief 
factors  in  limiting  the  output,  per 
ma)i  per  day,  in  those  mines. 

FOR  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years 
I  was  employed  in  practically  every 
class  of  work  performed  in  the  mines 
in  South  Wales,  from  trapperboy  to 
fireman  (fireboss).  That  experience, 
together  with  my  later  obsei-vation  and 
experiences  in  the  mines  of  this  coun- 
try, convinces  me  that  the  man  who 
has  not  had  similar  opportunities  to 
compare  the  results  of  miners  in  both 
countries  is  not  competent  to  judge  as 
to  why  the  American  miner  puts  out 
more  coal,  per  day,  than  a  miner  in  the 
old  country. 

While  a  man  may  visit  one  or  more 
mines,  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere, 
and  observe  the  different  methods  of 
mining  and  transporting  the  coal,  he  is 
in  no  position  to  judge  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  different  ways  of 
working,  like  the  man  who  has  had  the 
actual  experience  and  performed  work 
under  the  different  conditions  that  exist 
in  those  countries. 

Even  in  this  counti'y,  conditions  that 
influence  the  output,  per  man  per  day, 
are   different   in   different    mines.      For 


example,  a  man  may  prove  to  be  a 
champion  coal  digger  in  a  mine  where 
he  has  worked  previously;  but,  on  going 
to  another  mine,  he  find.s  his  capac.-.y 
for  producing  coal  is  handicapped  by 
conditions  that  he  cannot  control,  al- 
though the  .second  mine  may  be  working 
the  same  seam  as  the  first. 

There  are  many  reasons'  why  the 
average  output,  per  man  per  day,  is 
greater  in  the  mines  of  this  countrj* 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Attention  has 
been  drawn,  in  previous  letters  on  this 
subject,  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
depth  of  shafts,  the  comparative  thin- 
ness of  the  coal  seams,  and  the  more 
extensive  development  of  the  mir.  -. 
necessitating  a  greater  length  of  haul 
underground,  all  operate  to  reduce  the 
daily  output  of  a  miner. 

Creep  or  Squeeze  Cause  Trouble 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  mines 
in  South  vVales  are  practically  atl 
worked  on  the  longwall  system,  and  are 
subject  to  squeeze  and  creep,  which 
proves  a  great  hindrance  to  the  mining 
of  the  coal.  Some  of  the  mines  are 
more  affected  in  this  manner  th:.n 
others.  Where  the  creep  is  continuous, 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  requires  a 
large  force  of  daymen  to  keep  the 
roads  open. 

At  the  Cambrian  Collieries,  Clydach 
Vale,  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  there  were 
at  one  time  a  thousand  men  employed 
on  the  nightshift  for  brushing  the 
roads,  repairing  track  where  the  bottom 
had  heaved,  and  timbering.  The  force 
included  overmen,  rippers,  timbermen, 
drivers,  rope  riders,  cagers,  besides 
daymen    and    topmen. 

Again,  the  miner  in  South  Wales  's 
not  paid  for  fine  coal  and  slack,  which 
are  thrown  back  into  the  gob.  For  this 
he  receives  no  credit.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  lead  his  coal  with  a  shovel  but  must 
use  a  "curling  box,"  which  he  must  fill 
by  hand  with  clean  coal,  making  the 
process  of  loading  a  car  slow  work. 

No  Machines  a  Handicap 

In  South  Wales,  there  ai*e  no  mining 
machines,  all  the  coal  being  mined  by 
hand.  ]\Iuch  of  the  coal  is  tough  and. 
after  being  undermined  and  sheared, 
must  be  broken  down  by  sledge  and 
wedge.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
output  of  a  good  miner  will  nor  exceed 
two  tons  a  day.  This  .estimate,  more- 
over, is  based  on  the  miner  alone  and 
does  not  include  drivers,  timbermen, 
trackmen  and  others  working  in  the 
mine. 

Conditions  in  most  of  the  mines  in 
South  Wales  ai-e  such  as  to  make  the 
use  of  locomotives  for  hauling  the  coal 
impracticable.  As  a  result  all  of  the 
haulage  is  performed  by  endless  or 
tailrope  haulage. 

These  conditions  should  make  it 
clear  to  anyone  that  no  true  compari- 
son can  be  made  between  the  output, 
per  man  per  day.  of  miners  in  the  tw^o 
countries.  Such  a  comparison  would  do 
an  injustice  to  the  ability  of  coal 
miners  in  Great  Britain  and  sliould  not 
be  attempted. 

Stoyestown,  Pa.      Griff  Griffith. 
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Standardizing  Rules  in  Mine 
Timbering 

Discussing  the  need  and  practicability 
of  formulating  a  set  of  standard 
rules  regarding  the  setting  of  post 
timber  at  the  working  faces  in  mines. 

REFERRING  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Compensation  Rating 
and  Inspection  Bureau  to  ascertain  if 
a  standard  set  of  rules  could  not  be 
drafted  that  would  provide  for  the  set- 
ting of  posts  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
the  face  of  the  coal,  this  may  naturally 
meet  with  some  opposition  in  different 
quarters,  but  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

From  the  account  given  in  Coal  Age, 
Jan.  6,  p.  15,  it  appears  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  look  into  the  matter 
made  numerous  practical  tests,  which 
showed  that  posts  set  three  feet  from 
the  coal  were  not  shot  down,  except 
where  black  powder  was  used. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  distance 
of  three  feet  gave  ample  space  for 
sumping  a  shortwall  machine,  though 
it  did  not  afford  sufficient  room  to 
operate  a  breast  machine,  without  re- 
moving the  props. 

While  it  appears  that  no  conclusion 
was  reached  at  this  hearing,  it  is  stated 
that  the  matter  was  held  over  for  an- 
other year,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
collecting  further  data  and  making 
other  tests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  efforts 
will  be  continuous,  until  some  standard 
rule  relating  to  the  timbering  of  the 
coal  face  in  a  mine  is  reported  and 
adopted.  Only  by  this  means  can  it  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents from  falls  of  roof  and  coal  at  the 
working  face. 

Accident  Statistics  Show  the  Need 
OF  Standardization 

Of  the  879  fatal  accidents  that  oc- 
curred in  the  four-year  period,  1816- 
1819,  inclusive,  490  of  these  accidents 
occurred  when  the  men  were  working 
at  the  face,  either  mining  or  loading 
coal.  This  high  percentage  should 
strongly  urge  the  need  of  some  prac- 
ticable means  or  plan  for  adoption. 

When  a  practice  involving  certain 
principles  of  safety  is  left  to  men's 
judgment,  there  easily  results  a  wide 
margin  of  practice.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  question  of  safety  is  made 
subordinate  to  getting  results  in  the 
mining  of  the  coal. 

There  are  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  use  of  explosives  and 
methods  of  blasting  the  coal.  The  prac- 
tice of  blasting  has  been  standardized, 
in  many  mines,  with  the  result  that 
shooting  off  the  solid  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted and  permissible  powders  that 
are  adapted  to  the  hardness  of  the  coal, 
thickness  of  the  seam  and  other  condi- 
tions, have  replaced  the  black  powder 
formerly  used. 

Again,  the  matter  of  lighti"g  and 
the  use  of  open  lights  and  safety  lamps, 
have  cor.ie  to  ho  regulated  by  rules 
adapted  to  the  conditions  in  particular 
mines.  Different  types  of  lamps  have 
been  tested  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 


ernment Bureau  of  Mines.  All  of  these 
steps  have  served  to  reduce  the  mine- 
accident  list. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  stand- 
ard rule  of  practice  is  the  backbone  of 
discipline.  Why  should  we  not  stand- 
ardize as  far  as  practicable  the  methods 
of  post  timbering  at  the  working  face 
in  mines.  I  understand  the  mine  fore- 
men in  parts  of  Europe  carry  with 
them  a  stick  or  cane  of  a  specified 
length  and  where  props  are  found  set 
farther  apart  than  a  specified  distance, 
the  miner  is  compelled  to  reset  them. 


While  it  is  true  there  are  many 
miners  who  need  no  watching,  but  set 
their  timbers  in  a  way  to  insure  the 
maximum  of  safety  for  themselves, 
there  are  many  others  who  will  not  do 
this  except  as  they  are  compelled  to  it, 
by  the  strict  enforcement  of  a  rule  or 
law  that  specifies  how  the  timbers  must 
be  placed.  For  this  reason,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  recognized  standard  is  most 
to  be  desired.  Such  a  standard,  once 
adopted,  will  be  a  large  factor  in  reduc- 
ing the  accident  list  of  today. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.       "Safety  First." 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Composition  of  Natural  Gas 

The  Claim  of  Miners  That  Firedamp  in  Mines  Is  Detected  by  Its 
Smell  Leads  to  the  Inquiry  of  What  Other  Gases  Are  Associated  with 
Methane  That  Would  Create  the  Odor  So  Often  Ascribed  to  That  Gas 


KINDLY  give  the  general  composi- 
tion of  natural  gas.  I  ask  this 
information,  because  a  large  number  of 
miners  claim  that  they  can  detect  the 
presence  of  firedamp  by  its  smell. 

Since  all  mining  textbooks  and  chem- 
istries state  that  methane  or  marsh  gas, 
which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  fire- 
damp, is  odorless,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  smell  attributed  by  min'ters  to  fire- 
damp must  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  other  gases. 

If  these  other  gases,  occuring  with 
methane  as  feeder  gas,  are  also  odor- 
less, it  may  be  that  the  odor  detected 
by  miners  is  due  to  the  gas  having  per- 
colated through  some  oily  deposits. 

The  claim  of  odor  in  firedamp  is  so 
general  among  old  miners  that  it  cannot 
be  set  aside  as  being  without  founda- 
tion. Any  experienced  fireboss  will 
freely  admit  that  he  has  often  perceived 
this  odor,  and  has  come  to  take  it  as 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of  gas. 

Many  firebosses  do  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  they  are  positive  firedamp 
has  an  odor  that  is  characteristic  and 
gives  warning  of  its  presence  before  any 
test  is  made  for  the  gas.  What  light 
can  Coal  Age  throw  on  this  matter? 

Bicknell,  Ind.  N.  E.  Mosbey. 


It  is  true  that  pure  methane  is  de- 
scribed in  all  textbooks  as  being  odor- 
less. That  fact  has  been  determined  by 
the  manufactui-e  of  the  gas  in  a  pure 
condition,  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  is  not  to  be  disputed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  firedamp  found  in  mines  is 
never  pure  methane,  but  contains  other 
gases  besides. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
attention  of  Coal  Age  has  been  drawn 
to  the  claim  of  miners  that  firedamp, 
in  mines,  is  easily  detected  by  its  smell, 
provided  one  has  had  the  experience 
that  would  enable  him  to  recognize  the 
particular  odor,  which  is  described  as 
being  peculiar  to  firedamp. 


There  are  associated  with  methane, 
occurring  as  feeder  gas,  a  few  other 
hydrocarbons,  the  principal  one  being 
ethane  (C2H6).  The  olefine  gases,  of 
which  the  most  common  representative 
is  olefiant  gas  (CsHj),  are  rarely  found 
in  appreciable  quantity  associated  with 
methane. 

Traces  of  olefiant  gas  have  been  re- 
ported, in  several  instances,  but  gen- 
erally less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
mixture.  Also,  small  percentages  of 
carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  somewhat 
larger  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide 
(CO2)  are  found  in  gas  coming  from 
natural  feeders. 

Practically  all  of  these  associated 
gases,  just  mentioned,  like  methane, 
have  no  odor,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  pleasant  odor  attributed  to  ole- 
fiant gas.  The  presence  of  this  gas  in 
appreciable  quantity,  however,  is  so 
rare  in  the  mines  that  it  will  not  explain 
the  odor  ascribed  to  firedamp. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  a  statement  made  in  Bulletin  148, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
entitled  "Some  Physical  Properties  of 
Petroleum  and  Gases,"  by  J.  O.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Lewis  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  certain  oils  absorb  gas,  which  is 
held  in  solution  as  a  liquid  in   the  oil. 

These  gases  belong  to  the  olefine 
group.  They  have  been  styled  "wet 
gases,"  in  distinction  from  other  so- 
called  "dry  gases,"  that  are  not  con- 
densible  to  the  liquid  form.  Methane 
and  ethane  belong  to  the  paraffin  group 
and  are  dry  gases. 

In  discussing  the  dry  and  wet  hydro- 
carbon gases  a  short  time  ago,  James 
Ashworth,  mining  engineer,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  vaporization  of  the  oil 
contained  in  the  Mahoning  sandstone, 
in  Ohio,  as  being  a  possible  source  of 
natural  gas  of  a  danger  jus  character, 
generated  in  large  quantities  by  the 
vaporization  of  the  oil. 
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The  inquirer,  here,  has  suggested  that 
the  odor  associated  with  firedamp  may 
arise  from  the  filtering  of  the  gases 
through  a  deposit  impregnated  with 
oil.  It  would  seem  more  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  alleged  odor  of  firedamp 
arises  from  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
of  the  so-called  wet  hydrocarbon  gases, 
set  free  by  the  vaporization  of  the  oil. 

The  bulletin  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  enormous  quantities  of  gas  are 
held  in  solution  by  the  oil,  under  the 
high  initial  pressure  to  which  the  oil 
is  subjected  in  the  measures.  The  re- 
lease of  this  pressure,  by  the  extraction 
of  the  coal  in  the  seam  and  the  sub- 


sidence of  the  overlying  strata,  is  ac- 
companied with  the  rapid  vaporization 
of  the  oil  and  generation  of  gas. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Ashworth,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  generation  of 
gas  in  mines,  believes  that  some  of  the 
enormous  outbursts  of  gas,  notably 
those  that  occurred  in  the  Morrisey 
Colliery  of  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  Coa? 
Co.,  Alberta,  Canada,  in  1903  and  1904, 
and  which  finally  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  mine  in  1909,  resulted 
from  the  vaporization  of  these  liquid 
hydrocarbons  that  have  since  been 
styled  as  "wet  gases."  Coal  Age  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  others. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen, 
Seventeenth  Anthracite  District 

(Selected  Questions) 
Question  —  If  the  return  air-course 
becomes  contracted  in  area  what  effect 
has  this  upon  the  water  gage  and  the 
quantity  of  air,  the  ventilating  power 
remaining  the  same? 

Answer  —  In  fan  ventilation,  if  the 
fan  is  properly  designed  to  suit  the 
conditions  in  the  mine  regarding  its 
ventilation,  any  obstruction  of  the  air- 
ways whereby  the  sectional  area  is 
reduced,  will  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  reading  of  the  water  gage,  while 
the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  will 
be  decreased  in  the  same  proportion, 
if  the  ventilating  power  remains  un- 
changed. 

Question  —  How  mxiny  cubic  feet  of 
air  ivill  pass  per  minute  through  an 
air-course  5  x  7  ft.  when  the  current  is 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  20  yd.  in  15 
secoids? 

Answer — A  current  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  20  yd.  in  15  seconds  represents 
a  velocity  of  (3  X  20)  -^  15  =  4  ft. 
per  sec,  or  4  x  60  =  240  ft.  per  min. 
The  sectional  area  of  this  airway  is 
5  X  7  =  35  sq.ft.,  and  assuming  the 
velocity  given  is  an  average  for  the 
entire  area  of  the  airway,  the  quantity 
of  air  in  circulation  is  35  X  240  — 
8,400  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question — //  the  roadway  where  the 
air  travels  he  dorubled  in  length,  hovj 
much  will  the  resistance  be  increased? 

Answer — Assuming  the  power  on  the 
air  is  constant,  if  the  length  of  an  air- 
way is  doubled,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  will  vary  inversely  as  the  cube 
root  of  2,  or  l/'VZ  =  1/1.26  =  0.793. 
But,  the  resistance  of  an  airway  varies 
directly  as  its  length  and  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  current;  or  as 
2  X  0.793=  =  2  X  0.628  =  say  1.25. 
Therefore,  to  double  the  length  of  an 
airway,  when  the  power  on  the  air 
remains  constant,  will  increase  the 
resistance  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
previously. 


Question — What  instruments  are  re- 
quired by  a  mine  foreman,  in  order  to 
efficiently  fulfill  his  duties?  Explain 
the  use  of  each? 

Answer — The  mine  foreman  requires 
an  anemometer,  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current  by  observing 
the  reading  of  the  dial  after  the  instru- 
ment has  been  exposed  for  one  minute 
in  the  airway.  He  requires  a  water 
gage  for  measuring  the  ventilating 
pressure.  Multiplying  the  reading  of 
the  water  gage,  in  inches,  by  5.2  gives 
the  difference  of  pressure,  in  pounds 
per  square  foot,  between  the  intake 
and  return  aii-ways. 

The  foreman  should  have  a  hygrom- 
eter, for  measuring  the  humidity  of 
the  mine  air,  which  is  calculated  from 
the  difference  in  the  readings  of  the 
wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermomsters.  The 
dry-bulb  thermometer  of  this  insti'u- 
ment  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  foreman  should  observe,  regu- 
larly, on  entering  and  leaving  the  mine, 
the  reading  of  the  mercurial  barome- 
ter, which  should  be  located  at  or  near 
the  mine  entrance,  on  the  surface.  The 
rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  column 
shows  a  corresponding  increase  or  de- 
crease of  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  mine  foreman  needs  a  magnetic 
compass,  for  giving  sights  and  deter- 
mining bearings  in  the  mine.  In  steeply 
pitching  seams,  the  foreman  should 
have  a  clinometer,  for  measuring  the 
angle  of  pitch.  He  must  also  carry 
with  him  a  measuring  tape  for  meas- 
uring distances  and  checking  the  widths 
of  rooms  and  pillars.  In  a  gassy  mine, 
the  foreman  must  carry  his  safety  lamp 
with  him;  and  he  should  have,  besides, 
some  form  of  gas  indicator,  either  the 
Beard-Mackie  sight  indicator,  or  the 
Burrell  gas  detector,  for  detei-mining 
the  percentage  of  gas  present. 

Question  —  What  /.s  the  difference 
between  natural  and  artificial  ventila- 
tion? 

Answer — Natural  ventilation  differs 
from  that  which  is  ai-tificial  in  that  the 
former  is  dependent  wholly  on  atmos- 


pheric agencies,  such  as  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  mine  air  and  the 
outside  atmosphere;  the  force  of  wind 
exerted  at  the  mine  opening  or  diverted 
into  the  mine  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance such  as  a  wind  cowl.  Natural 
ventilation  is  also,  at  times,  effected  by 
means  of  a  waterfall  in  the  shaft. 

On  the  othei  hand,  artificial  ventila- 
tion is  produced  by  some  mechanical 
mean.s  such  as  a  ventilating  fan;  or 
is  induced  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  lo- 
cated in  the  mine  at  or  near  the  foot  of 
the  upcast  shaft;  or  by  the  force  of  a 
steam  jet  or  blower  in  the  shaft. 

Question  —  Given  an  arched  airway 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  semiciradar 
arch  springing  5  ft.  above  the  floc^r,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  air  500  ft.  per  min., 
what  would  be  the  quantity  of  air  pass- 
ing, in  cubic  feet  per  minute? 

Answer  —  The  arch  being  a  semicir- 
cle, its  diameter  is  the  width  of  the 
airway.  The  area  of  the  rectangular 
portion  of  the  airway  is,  then,  5  x  10 
=  50  sq.ft.  and  that  of  the  semicircle 
nO.7854  X  10')  =  39.27  sq.ft.,  which 
makes  the  total  sectional  area  of  the 
airway  89.27  sq.ft.  Taking  the  average 
velocity  of  the  air  as  500  ft.  per  min., 
the  quantity  of  air  passing,  in  this  air- 
way, is  500  X  89.27  =  44,635  cu.ft.  per 
min. 

Question—//  the  velocity  of  the  air, 
in  an  upcast  shaft  H  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  1,100  ft.  per  min.,  how  much  air  is 
there  returning  from  the  mine? 

Answer — The  sectional  area  of  this 
shaft  is  0.7854  x  14'  =  153.9  sq.ft. 
Then  assuming  the  average  velocity  of 
the  air  current  passing  up  the  shaft 
is,  as  given,  1,100  ft.  per  min.,  the 
quantity  of  air  returning  from  the  mine 
is  1,100  x  153.9  =  169,290  cu.ft.  per 
min. 

Question  —  //  the  water  gage  reads 
^h  in.  ivhat  is  the  pressure  per  square 
foot  producing  the  circulation? 

Answer— The  unit  ventilating  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  a  3J-in.  water 
gage  is  3J  x  5.2  —  18.2  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Question  —  //  the  quaittity  of  ait- 
passing  is  60,000  cu.ft.  per  min.  atid 
the  ivater  gage  2  in.,  what  is  the  horse- 
pou'er  producing  the  circulation? 

Answer — First,  the  pressure  produc- 
ing circulation  is  2  x  5.2  =  10.4  lb. 
per  sq.ft.  The  horsepower  of  the  air 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of 
air  in  circulation,  by  this  unit  pressure 
and  dividing  the  result  bv  33.000;  thus 
H  =   (60.000  x   10.4)733,000  =18.9  hp. 

Question— //ow;  much  will  th-e  power 
have  to  be  increased  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  from 
10,000  to  15,000  cu.ft.  per  min.? 

Answer  —  The  power  on  the  air 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of  air 
in  circulation,  other  things  remaining 
unchanged.  In  other  words,  the  power 
ratio  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  quantity 
ratio.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  since  the 
quantity  ratio  is  15:10  =  1.5,  the  power 
ratio  is  1.5'  =  31.  Hence,  it  will 
require  3i  times  the  original  power  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  in  this 
case  by  increasing  the  power. 
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Washington  Coal  Dealers  Indicted  on  Charge 
of  Conspiracy  in  Restraint  of  Trade 

TWELVE  coal  dealers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
indicted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Grand  Jury  on 
March  3  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  on 
the  ground  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  coal  in 
Washington.  The  indictments  follow  the  charges  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Manufactures  Committee  on  the  coal  bill 
that  a  local  coal  association  had  driven  other  coal  men  out 
of  business  for  cutting  prices. 

The  indictment  charges  that  about  March,  1918,  the 
defendants  adopted  a  method  for  preventing  the  small 
dealer  from  encroaching  on  their  business;  that  they  ob- 
tained control  of  supplies  from  the  mines  and  of  the 
single  wholesale  concern — the  Standard  Co. — from  which 
the  local  small  dealers  obtain  their  supplies  when  they 
could  not  get  them  from  large  dealers;  with  persuad- 
ing small  dealers  to  join  the  Coal  Merchants  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  accused  dominated  the 
directorship  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  small  deal- 
ers the  necessity  of  friendly,  fraternal  and  ethical  inter- 
course; that  the  small  dealers  were  persuaded  not  to  cut 
prevailing  prices  or  to  take  customers  from  each  other; 
that  the  big  dealers  sought  to  drive  out  small  dealers  who 
had  the  temerity  to  resist  said  coercion  and  compulsion 
or  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
accused  by  preventing  them  from  procuring  supplies  of 
coal;  and  that  these  acts  resulted  in  inconvenience  and  de- 
lay to  consumers  in  procuring  coal  and  necessitated  the 
payment  of  a  vast  sum  in  excess  of  what  coal  would  have 
cost  if  business  had  been  run  in  normal  channels. 

The  alleged  conspiracy  under  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor, 
the  punishment  being  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000. 


Mine  Foremen  Must  Not  Displace  Workers 

IDLENESS  in  northern  West  Virginia  has  afforded  opera- 
tors and  miners  an  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
discuss  certain  disputed  matters  in  regard  to  working  con- 
ditions, such  discussions  having  resulted  in  an  agreement 
being  signed  about  the  middle  of  February  denying  the 
right  to  assign  mine  foremen  to  certain  duties  covered  by 
the  scale  contract.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association 
by  E.  S.  McCullough,  commissioner  of  the  association,  and 
by  Nick  Aiello,  president  of  sub-district  4,  on  behalf  of 
the  miners.     The  agreement  in  substance  is  as  follows: 

Several  complaints  have  been  made  before  the  operators' 
commissioner  and  the  United  Mine  Workers'  officials  rela- 
tive to  mine  foremen  doing  work  covered  by  the  scale 
contract.  We  make  the  following  decision  relative  to  the 
mine  foreman : 

"It  is  in  violation  of  contract  for  any  boss  or  foreman 
who  is  exempted  by  scale  contract  from  the  payment  of  union 
dues  to  work  on  any  job  covered  by  scale  contract.  This 
does  not  prohibit  a  boss  or  foi'eman  from  assisting  any 
workman  in  performing  emergency  work  whenever  no  work- 
man is  thereby  displaced. 

"When  a  mine  is  closed  down  pending  a  revival  of  the 
coal  market,  the  regular  workmen  must  be  employed  when- 
ever men  are  needed  to  keep  the  mine  in  repair;  this  does 
not,  however,  prevent  companies  from  combining  two  or 
more  jobs  when  the  work  can  be  performed  without  doing 
an  injustice." 

Terrorized  Willis  Branch  Men  Quit  Work 

THE  trouble  at  Willis  Branch,  in  the  New  River  field, 
where  the  Willis  Branch  Coal  Co.  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  run  an  open-shop  mine  since  September,  1919,  de- 
spite frequent  attacks  from  union  miners  and  their  sym- 
pathizers, has  become  so  serious  that  on  Friday,  Feb.  25, 
Governor  John  J.  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia  and  Governor- 
elect  Morgan  made  a  personal  visit  to  Willis  Branch  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  conditions  and  deciding  on  the 
best  course  to  pursue  in  preventing  further  trouble. 

After  the  attack  on  the  Willis  Branch  plant  made  on  Feb. 


18  no  one  was  left  at  the  plant,  and  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  utter  destruction  a  squad  of  state  police  was  assigned 
to  guard  it  from  further  attacks.  No  attempt  is  being 
made  to  operate  the  mines,  as  the  minei's  who  stuck  to  their 
jobs  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  have  all  been  driven 
away  by  the  fury  of  recent  attacks,  which  reached  their 
climax  during  the  third  week  of  February. 

Want  Right  to  Organize  Established  by  Law 

MORE  than  one  hundred  national  and  international  labor 
union  representatives  conferred  with  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  officials  in  Washington  recently  to  prepare 
a  program,  to  combat  the  open-shop  movement  and  to  pre- 
vent legislation  and  other  restrictions  on  labor's  right  to 
strike.  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  said  that  100,000  miners  had  been  without  work 
since  Jan.  1  of  this  year  and  that  those  working  were  on  a 
two-  or  three-day  week  basis.  It  is  understood  that  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  federation  has  drafted  a  bill  to  legal- 
ize the  right  of  labor  unions  to  organize  all  fields  of  indus- 
try despite  individual  contracts  between  employers  and 
employees.  This  bill  is  framed  to  meet  the  decision  in  the 
Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  case  which  held  such  contracts 
to  be  legal. 

Come  Here  to  Work  and  Not  to  Strike 

ALBERT  MANKA,  formerly  an  organizer  for  the  United 
^  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  embarked  upon  an  in- 
surgent movement  against  the  United  Mine  Workers,  his 
plan  being  to  have  the  miners  of  northern  West  Virginia 
break  away  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  form  a 
separate  organization  in  West  Virginia.  He  bases  his 
campaign  on  the  fact  that  the  Polish  miners  did  not  come 
to  the  United  States  to  strike  but  to  work. 

Manka  is  of  Polish  birth,  and  as  there  are  a  good  many 
miners  of  that  nationality  in  West  Virginia  his  influence 
may  carry  considerable  weight.  Manka  really  launched  his 
campaign  during  the  third  week  of  February  at  Sabraton, 
in  Monongalia  County,  where  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  miners. 

Manka's  argument  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  union  miners 
are  now  allied  with  the  miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
in  the  Central  Competitive  field,  every  time  there  is  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  Central  Competitive  field,  miners  of 
West  Virginia  also  are  called  out,  although  the  controversy 
may  be  one  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  Hence  when 
West  Virginia  miners  are  called  out  they  lose  time  and 
money. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  international  organization  Manka 
favors  a  state  organization  and  is  making  his  campaign 
with  that  end  in  view.  Manka  asserts  that  there  is  a  large 
sentiment  favorable   to   secession   from   the   parent  body. 

Plan  Strike  as  School  and  Borough  Taxes 
Are  Deducted  from  Wages 

SINGLE  men  having  pay  coming  at  the  Jerniyn  Coal  Co.'s 
colliery,  Old  Forge,  Pa.,  had  their  school  and  borough 
taxes  deducted  on  Feb.  28,  at  the  instance  of  John  W.  Hol- 
land, borough  tax  collector.  Some  refused  to  accept  the 
pay  offered,  but,  on  receiving  advice,  accepted  what  was 
tendei-ed.  The  mine  workers  knew  that  it  would  be  the 
last  pay  to  be  I'eceived  for  some  time,  as  the  mine  was  to 
be  closed  down  indefinitely  for  lack  of  orders.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Co.'s  mine  in  the  same  borough  suspended 
operations  on  the  same  day.  Feb.  28.  In  fact  the  Jermyn 
Coal  Co.'s  plant  had  been  idle  for  two  weeks  prior  to  that 
date.  Many  men  have  been  temporarily  dismissed  from 
service  at  the  Rushbrook  colliery,  of  the  Suffolk  Coal  Co., 
in  Avoca.  Other  independent  anthracite  companies  are 
planning  a  suspension  of  operations. 
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Indiana  Cove  Colliery,  Near  Glace  Bay.  N.  S.,  Resume.s. 
— Union  officials  are  jubilant  over  a  settlement,  said  to  be 
much  better  than  the  Montreal  award,  that  nas  been  granted 
to  the  men  of  the  Indian  Cove  Colliery,  near  Glace  Bay, 
N.  S.     The  new  wage  scale  is  retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  1920. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  general  business  situation  has  changed  but  little  during  the 
past  month,  according  to  the  March  bulletin  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

"The  industrial  situation  is  mixed,"  the  bulletin  continues,  "the 
news  from  day  to  day  telling  of  works  that  are  closing  and  works 
that  are  starting  up,  the  one  class  of  reports  apparently  about  bal- 
ancing the  other.  The  amount  of  unemployment  unquestionably  is 
very  large,  but  the  amount  of  distress  reported  is  comparatively  small, 
indicating  that  the  wage-earners  had  laid  by  something  in  the  day 
of  good  earnings.  The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the  industrial  cities 
supports  this  view,  but  trade  in  the  rural  districts  is  light,  bank 
clearings  are  down  25  to  30  per  cent  from  a  year  ago,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  bad  considering  the  lower  prices. 

"Railroad  tonnage  is  off  about  20  per  cent  from  the  high  point  in 
October.  The  number  of  idle  cars  approaches  400,000.  The  move- 
ment of  coal,  grain,  oil,  lumber  and  all  the  chief  commodities  is  light. 
The  export  business  in  coal  to  Europe  is  dead  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  and  the  domestic  coal  trade  is  flat,  with  a  good  many  mines 
on  part  time  and  keen  competition  among  sellers. 

"The  general  trend  of  commodity  prices  has  been  downward  and 
trade  has  continued  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

"The  automobile  industry  is  showing  some  revival.  Wage  reduc- 
tions are  numerous  and  generally  accepted  as  necessary. 

"The  cotton  goods  trades  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  small  business, 
but  have  not  sustained  the  expectations  that  were  raised  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  when  they  started  off  with  a  rush. 

"The  railroad  situation  is  involved  in  a  maze  of  complications  al- 
most as  desperate  as  the  state  of  international  relations.  There  are 
so  many  powers  to  be  consulted,  so  much  speechmaking  to  be  done, 
so  much  antagonism  to  be  overcome,  and  such  a  division  of  authority 
that  the  proceedings  are  interminable.  The  railroad  companies  are 
trying  to  get  into  position  where  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  some 
effective  authority  in  the  operation  of  their  lines." 


Lincoln  Motor  Co.  on  Full  Time 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  plant  at 
Detroit  was  to  resume  full  time 
operations  with  an  enlarged  force 
Monday,  March  7,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  March  5  by  W. 
C.  Leland,  vice-president.  The  plant 
had  been  opei'ating  part  time. 


cently  disbanded,  and  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  the  union 
charges  hours  were  lengthened  and 
wages  cut  from  $3  to   $10  a   week. 


5,000  Garment  Workers  Strike 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  on  March  9  put  into 
effect  a  general  strike  in  the  misses 
and  children's  dress  industry  of 
New  York  City.  About  5,000  oper- 
atives, mostly  girls  and  women,  quit 
400  shops.  The  strike  was  called 
to  unionize  the  entire  industry  and 
establish  a  minimum  wage  of  $25 
a  week.  The  Children's  Dress  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  which  had 
an    agreement   with    the    union,    re- 


Form  New  Automobile  Company 
Fi'ank  L.  Klingensmith,  recently 
resigned  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Frank  F.  Beall.  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Packard  Motor  Co.,  and 
William  A.  Blackburn,  former  fac- 
tory manager  of  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Co.,  announced  March  9  that 
they  had  organized  a  new  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
in  Detroit.  The  new  concern  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Gray  Motor  Cor- 
poration, and  the  manufacture  of 
cars  to  be  sold  at  about  $1,500  wdl 
start  at  once.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  officers  that  cars  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  this  summer. 


18,000  Ke- Km  ployed  in  Detroit 
Nearly  18,000  more  men  were 
employed  in  factories  in  the  Detroit 
area  on  .March  1  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  according  to  a 
.survey  of  the  labor  .situation  made 
public  March  4  by  the  Employers' 
Association  of  that  city.  The  num- 
ber of  men  now  ^-mployed  by  the 
seventy-nine  member  corporations 
was  placed  at  62,878,  a  gain  of  17,- 
905  during  February.  This  leaves 
approximately  140,000  idle,  the  as- 
sociation estimated. 

Paper  Mil!  Cuts  Force  Again 

Sixty  men  in  the  sulphite  depart- 
ment of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Co.  at  Madison,  Me.,  were  laid  off 
indefinitely  March  7.  Others  had 
been  laid  off  the  previous  week,  but 
part  of  them  are  employed  in  other 
departments. 


P.R.K.  Has  Dropped  61.000  Men 
It  has  been  learned  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  offices  in  Phila- 
delphia that  since  the  company  be- 
gan its  retrenchment  policy  last 
December  61,000  men  throughout 
the  system  had  been  laid  off  up  to 
March  1,  reducing  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  from  279.000  to 
218,000. 


Woolen  Mills  Resume  Operations 

The  Indian  Spring  Mill  of  the 
A  merican  Woolen  Company  at  Madi- 
son, Me.,  which  has  been  idle  since 
May,  received  orders  March  8  to  re- 
sume operations.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  running  at  full  capac- 
ity within  three  weeks,  employing 
about  300  persons.  Starting  Mon- 
day, Feb.  28,  the  Thomas  Oakes 
Woolen  Mills  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
resumed  operations  on  a  forty-eight 
hours  a  week  basis  with  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages.  Since  last 
December  the  plant  had  been  closed 
on  Saturdays.  The  decrease  in  pay 
wa.s  announced  early  in  February, 
and  300  workers  went  on  strike. 


Little  Promise  in  Steel  Outlook 

Summarizing  conditions  in  the 
iron  ?nd  steel  industry  as  of  March 
10  the  Iron  Age  said:  "March  prom- 
ises as  yet  no  more  business  than 
February,  which  was  a  record  for 
dullness  with  many  of  the  steel 
companies.  Failing  to  see  signs  of 
active  buying  interest,  mills  have 
entered  the  small  amounts  of  cur- 
rent business  at  above  the  minimum 
levels  of  late  extreme  quotations. 
All  the  immediate  improvement  ex- 
pected will  probably  be  due  to  in- 
creased purchases  for  urgent  con- 
sumption seeing  that  present  output, 
totaling  hardly  40  per  cent  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  ordinary  wear  aiui 
tear." 
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British  Decontrol  Unsettles  Prices 

DOMESTIC  coal  prices  are  increasing  with  the  termina- 
tion of  government  control  of  the  British  coal  industry. 
South  Wales  collieries  are  advancing  house  coal  5s.  to  Is.  6d. 
a  ton,  and  it  is  understood  that  industrial  coal  vi^ill  be  simi- 
larly raised,  excepting  smalls,  for  which  a  free  market  has 
tended  to  weaken  prices  in  view  of  large  stocks.  South 
Derbyshire  collieries  also  have  advanced  house  coal  5s., 
reducing  smalls  5s.  a  ton.  Miners'  advances  in  wages  under 
the  strike  agreement  of  November  have  practically  disap- 
peared owing  to  the  reduced  output. 

The  Coal  Merchants'  Federation,  however,  has  decided 
that  there  shall  be  no  immediate  advance  in  coal  anywhere. 
Twelve  thousand  tons  of  seconds  Durham  gas  coke  have  been 
sold  in  New  Castle  for  early  shipment  to  Genoa  at  £2  5s. 
c.i.f .    This  is  much  below  the  curi-ent  f  .o.b.  equivalent. 

Output  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  12  was  placed  at  4,345,000 
tons,  comparing  with  4,418,000  tons  the  week  previous  and 
4,607,000  tons  in  the  week  of  Jan.  29.  Production  shows  a 
steady  decline  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  resulting  from 
the  slow  demand  and  poor  market. 


German  Coal  Production  in  1920 

By  H.  0.  Herzog 

GERMANY'S  coal  production  figures  for  December  being 
now  available,  allow  a  clear  survey  of  the  year's  total 
production.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  the 
various  coal-producing  sections  in  thousands  of  metric  tons: 


Prussia  exclusive   of  the   Saar 

and  Palatini te  districts 

Bavaria 

Bitumi- 
nous 
Coal 

127,036 

87 

4,056 

"'i68 

Brown 
Coal 

91,761 
2,421 
7,656 

■"522 
2,756 
5,364 
1,154 

Coke 

24.865 

■■■i45 

■"i68 

Coal 
Bricks 

4,177 

669 
82 

..... 

Brown 
Coal 
Bricks 

19,837 
121 

Saxony 

Badenia 

1,808 

Hessen 

Brunswick 

Saxony-Altenburg 

18 

624 

1,715 

158 

Other  provinces . . 

Total  Germany  without    Saar 

and  Palatinate  districts 131 ,347 


111,634        25,177        4,938        24,287 


These  figures  denote  considerable  progress  compared  with 
1919,  and  make  even  quite  a  good  showing  in  comparison 
with  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  war  time,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Total  excluding  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Total  Germany         (Saar  and  Bavarian  Palatinate) 
. In  Thousands  of  Metric  Tons . 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


161,535 
146,712 
158,847 
167,311 
160,526 
116,681 
131,347 


148.523 
134,352 
145,111 
154,409 
148,187 
107,711 
131.347 


For  comparison  the  first  I'ow  of  figures  of  the  above  table 
gives  the  output  of  the  German  state  including  the 
territories  disannexed  by  the  peace  treaty,  while  in  the 
second  row  the  output  of  the  latter  has  been  deducted. 
These  figures  demonstrate  the  progress  in  1920  and  the 
approach  to  normal  conditions. 

When  making  comparison  with  the  production  of  pre-war 
years  German  publications  invariably  put  forward  the 
output  of  the  year  1913.  The  output  of  1920  remains  far 
behind  that  of  1913,  but  the  latter  year  represents  the 
highest  German  coal  production  on  record,  and  gives  by  no 
means  a  fair  standard.  In  fact  production  in  1920  does  not 
fall  so  very  short  of  pre-war  production,  when  looking  back 
beyond  1913.  Production  in  the  years  from  1908  to  1913, 
inclusive  of  the  contribution  of  the  now  disannexed  districts, 
was  as  follows  in  metric  tons:  1908,  146,093,000;  1909, 
146,964,000;  1910,  151,073,000;  1911,  158,581,000;  1912, 
174,875,000;  1913,  191,511,000.  The  contribution  of  the  dis- 
annexed districts  averaged  8  per  cent  of  the  total  output, 
which  should  be  deducted  when  considering  the  past  output, 
of  the  mines  of  present  Geimany  only. 

From  those  figures  it  appears  that  production  now  stands 
approximately  where  it  was  in  1909  and  even  1910. 

The  increase  in  production  is  due  to  improvement  of  mine 
equipment,  which,  although  carried  out  on  a  small  scale, 
has  made  itself  felt  in  such  a  way  that  in  some  mines  the 


best  record  figures  have  already  been  reached;  also  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  miners,  and  mainly  to  the 
so-called  overtime  shifts  or  extension  of  regular  working 
time  from  seven  to  eight  or  eight  and  one-half  hours,  which 
has  come  into  force  since  March,  1919,  although  results 
were  delayed  by  the  political  riots  of  that  month.  How  far 
the  larger  number  of  miners  is  responsible  for  increased 
production  becomes  apparent  in  the  following  figures  relat- 
ing to  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  district: 

Output  Number  Number  Production 

1920  per  Day,  of  Work  of  Miners  per  Man 

Month                             Metric  Tons  Days  Employed  and  Shift 

January 264,875  25i  475,747  0.591 

February 286,511  24  479,252  0.613 

March 236,951  27  481,274  0.581 

April 271,314  24  474,202  0.580 

May 305,053  23i  479,080  0.593 

Tune 304,272  24^  484,410  0.591 

July 280,154  27  491,106  0.577 

August 287,879  26  502,526  0  574 

September 300,042  26  511,274  0.578 

October 312,199  26  519,685  0.607 

November 331,205  24^  527,348  0.628 

December 377,279  24i  532,798  0.720 

A  x-eport  which  just  comes  from  Upper  Silesia  clearly 
shows  the  importance  of  these  overtime  shifts.  In  one-half 
month  after  coming  into  operation  in  Upper  Silesia  the 
daily  output  has  been  raised  considerably.  It  was  120,887 
tons  on  Jan.  15,  while  the  daily  average  previous  to  Jan.  1 
was  only  112,000  tons. 

The  most  adverse  condition  is  the  general  deficiency  of 
transportation.  The  Ruhr  district  alone  reports  for  Decem- 
ber a  shortage  of  122,000  tioicks.  The  stores  of  coal  at  pit 
mouths  in  the  district  increased  from  490,000  tons  to  882,000 
tons  in  December,  compelling  several  mines  to  reduce  shifts. 

While  coal  production  has  improved,  it  is  still  below  the 
average  of  previous  years;  but  brown  coal  production  has 
reached  unparalleled  figures.  Last  year's  production  of 
browTi  coal  by  far  exceeds  the  output  of  any  preceding  year. 
In  view  of  the  preparations  which  have  been  made  through- 
out the  country  for  more  intensive  production  of  brown  coal, 
a  considerable  advance  may  be  expected  during  the  coming 
year. 

Shanghai  and  Japanese  Markets  Are  Dull 

OWING  to  the  approach  of  the  China  New  Year— Feb.  8 
— trading  in  Japanese  coal  at  Shanghai  was  very  quiet 
during  the  fortnight  covered  by  Wheelock  &  Co.'s  coal  market 
report,  dated  Jan.  27.  Native  dealers  were  not  inclined  to 
enter  into  any  new  business,  but  an  early  revival  was  pre- 
dicted after  the  holidays.  In  Japan  the  market  was  dull 
and  prices  easier.  Fushun  and  Kaiping  coals  are  un- 
changed. 

Fu  Chung  coal  mines,  located  in  the  Province  of  Honan, 
produce  anthracite  which  has  been  very  well-known  for  a 
number  of  years,  particularly  at  Hankow,  where  the  Fu 
Chung  Corp.  has  extensive  facilities  for  handling  coal  for 
export. 

Coal  prices  are  quoted  as  follows: 

Taels 
I>er  Ton 
JAPAN  CO.\L  ex  Wharf 

Miike  lump ] 

Miike  small ^  Contracted  for 

Miike  dust J 

Kisbima  lump.: 16.00 

Shakt^no  lump 1 5 .  00 

Arate  lump 1 4 .  00 

Shimoyamada  Kirigonii 1 3 .  00 

Shin  .'Shakano  Kirigomi 1 3 .  00 

Yoahinotani  No.  1  lump 1 4. 00 

Voshiiiotani  No.  2  lump 12 .  00 

Ochi  lump 14.50 

KAIPING  COAL 

No.  1  lump Contracted  for 

No.  2  lump 13.50 

Washed  nuts 13.50 

Washed  slack 10. 50 

No.  1  slack 9.00 

No.  2  slack 8 .  50 

FUSHUN  COAL 

Dust 1 1 .  00 

Kirigomi No  stock 

Lump No  atook 

FU  CHUNG  (ANTHRACITES  COAL 

Nos.  1.  2  and  3  Cobbles 14.00 

Boilpr  coal .' 13,50 

Dust  coal 9.50 
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National  Construction  Conference  Advises  Drastic 

Deflation  of  Prices  and  Wages 


FRANKLY  stating  that  public  distrust  of  the  construc- 
tion industries  is  the  cause  of  the  present  stagnation  in 
building,  the  National  Construction  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago, on  March  2  and  3,  advised  "drastic  deflation  of  prices 
and  wages  to  an  irreducible  minimum."  While  each  charged 
responsibility  for  inaction  to  the  others,  labor,  management, 
capital  and  transportation  all  agreed  on  this  main  fact. 
Organized  labor,  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted,  was  as 
prompt  in  accepting  its  duty  in  readjustment  as  were 
capital  and  management.  With  the  decision  that  deflation 
is  necessary,  the  conference  recommended  that  local  con- 
ferences be  held  to  state  the  problem  and  arrive  at  means 
for  concerted  action  and  that  individual  industries  review 
and  revise  their  prices  to  effect  complete  deflation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Striking  the  keynote  of  the  conference  with  the  state- 
ment that  no  remedy  was  possible  unless  all  interests  ap- 
proached the  situation  with  a  determination  to  sacrifice 
something,  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  vice-president  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  announced  that  "It  is  obvious  that 
cheaper  money  is  essential  to  the  start  of  building  opera- 
tions." If  it  may  be  expected  that  labor,  materials,  trans- 
portation and  money  will  recede  no  further,  then  this  is 
the  time  to  begin  to  build,  and  to  convince  the  public  that 
such  is  the  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  that 
these  commodities  will  be  cheaper,  every  effort  must  now 
be  made  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  an  "irreducible  price 
level"  when  reconstruction  may  start. 

Rediscount  rates,  expressing  the  financial  remedy  to  the 
building  trade,  Mr.  Wheeler  said,  are  the  main  obstacles 
facing  the  construction  business.  "If  rediscount  rates  were 
lowered  today,  current  money  rates  would  fall  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  From  our  viewpoint,  that  is  the  biggest  item 
now  obstructing  the  financing  of  building  projects.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  will  lower  its  rediscount  rate,  in 
conformity  with  the  rate  now  prevalent  in  a  number  of  com- 
modities, the  banks  will  immediately  lower  their  interest 
rates  on  money." 

Railways  Unable  to  Reduce  Rates 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.R., 
spoke  on  the  transportation  problem  as  it  affects  the  con- 
struction industry,  urging  builders  to  co-operate  with  the 
railroads  in  furthering  liquidation.  He  was  supported  by 
A.  J.  County,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  who 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  increases  in  rates  despite  the 
frequent  deficits,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no 
decrease  for  some  time  to  come.  Mr.  County  stated  that 
the  "railroads  have  made  a  serious  deflation  in  their  out- 
lays and  costs,  and  are  looking  to  the  other  trades  and 
industries  to  help  in  making  a  basis  on  which  business  can 
resume."  High  costs  and  profits  must  be  deflated  to  meet 
present  conditions.  Industries  can  get  close  to  their  cus- 
tomers with  prices  for  raw  materials  and  finished  work 
that  will  influence  them  to  enter  the  market.  "We  must 
also  look  for  the  government  to  assist  this  deflation  pro- 
gram by  definite  steps:  (1)  The  fixing  of  war  indemnities 
and  the  funding  of  the  war  debts  and  costs  of  the  various 
nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  so  that  the  same  may  be  spread 
over  a  fifty-year  period.  (2)  Reduction  to  a  peace  basis  of 
governmental  staffs  and  bureaus — federal,  state  and  mu- 
nicipal— to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  heavy  taxes." 

The  government,  he  asserted,  must  join  in  a  program  of 
cutting  off  large  expenditures  for  non-productive  work,  and 
those  that  will  not  reduce  expenses  and  finish  only  those 
projects  so  far  advanced  that  it  will  mean  a  waste  of  capital 
to  stop  the  work. 

High  Prices  Control — Not  High  Wages 
Speaking  for  organized  labor,  James  Bulger,  president 
of  the  Denver  Trades  Division  of  the  national  federation, 
said:  "Everyone  who  has  taken  part  in  this  conference  has 
taken  a  keen  pleasure  in  'passing  the  buck.'  The  railways 
have  laid  the  trouble  to  labor  and  rates.     The  banks,  as 


represented  here,  mention  rediscount  rates  as  the  trouble 
and  labor.  Coal  representatives  who  have  spoken  at  this 
conference  have  stated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  coal 
is  due  to  labor.  Construction  men  have  plainly  intimated 
that  housing  operations  would  start  just  as  soon  as  labor 
reduced  its  wages.  Labor  may  be  somewhat  at  fault — that 
may  be  said  of  a  number  of  things  pertinent  to  the  con- 
struction industry — but,  deeper  than  that,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  commencing  building 
operations,  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment— is  the  high  price  of  building  materials." 

Summarized  briefly  the  conference  disclosed  that  current 
costs  of  construction  materials  still  remain  much  and  errat- 
ically higher  as  compared  with  pre-war  costs  and  compared 
with  the  average  of  all  other  commodities.  Current  con- 
struction labor  costs  have  not  had  proper  adjustment  to 
accord  with  present  conditions.  Practices  and  conditions 
surrounding  ihe  financing  of  building  construction  require 
modification.  Relations  between  employers  and  employees 
call  for  improvement  and  stabilization  to  effect  continuity 
of  operations  in  all  building  construction,  and  employers 
and  contractors  have  not  progressed  to  the  needed  extent 
in  effecting  reasonably  prompt  deflation  of  values  through- 
out the  construction  industry  (and  all  stages  thereof  from 
raw  materials  to  finished  products),  including  their  own 
overhead  and  profit. 

The  conference  was  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Construction  Industries.  Ernest  T. 
Trigg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  president. 

Seven  Lives  Believed  Lost  in  Worst  Mine 
Fire  in  History  of  Illinois 

THE  Kathleen  mine  afc  Dowell,  111.,  operated  by  the 
Union  Colliery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  has  been 
closed  down  and  both  of  the  large  shafts  of  the  mine  have 
been  sealed  up.  Wednesday  nioming,  Feb.  23,  at  about 
10:30,  a  small  fire  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  main  entries 
of  the  mine  about  3,000  feet  from  the  shaft  bottom.  The 
fire  while  small  when  discovered,  was  evidently  burning 
very  rapidly  and  all  of  the  men  working  in  the  mine  were 
immediately  notified  to  leave  for  the  surface.  In  some 
manner,  seven  men,  most  of  them  tracklayers,  who  were 
working  behind  where  the  fire  was,  became  trapped  in  su  ^h 
a  way  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape"  thi-ough 
any  of  the  back  entries  or  crosscuts. 

All  efforts  were  then  turned  toward  rescuing  the  men. 
Mine-rescue  teams  from  Du  Quoin,  Benton,  Elkville,  Halli- 
dayboro  and  other  neighboring  towns  were  called  on,  and 
after  thirteen  hours  of  desperate  fighting  it  was  pronounced 
by  company  and  state  mine  officials  impossible  to  put  out  the 
fire  with  any  known  fire  apparatus.  As  it  also  was 
impossible  to  I'escue  the  men  while  the  fire  was  raging,  the 
order  was  given  and  sanctioned  by  state  mining  ofiicials  to 
seal  both  shafts  of  the  mine.  The  work  of  sealing  the  two 
holes  started  at  2  o'clock  the  morning  after  the  fire,  the 
fan  having  been  stopped,  and  the  job  was  completed  about 
one  hour  after  daylight. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  worst  mine  fire  in  the  history  of 
Illinois  and  it  also  happens  to  be  in  one  of  the  newest, 
largest  and  most  up-to-date  mines  in  the  state. 

The  day  following  the  fire,  many  state  mining  experts 
from  Springfield,  including  Robert  M.  Medill,  State  Director 
of  Mines  and  Minerals  of  Illinois,  and  also  a  body  of  mining 
engineers  and  students  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
arrived  at  the  scene.  At  their  suggestion,  a  churn  drill  was 
moved  over  the  entry  where  the  men  were  entrapped  and 
the  work  of  drilling  into  the  entry  was  commenced,  in  the 
hope  that  the  men  might  have  possibly  sealed  themselves 
from  the  fire  with  material  which  was  known  to  have  been 
in  the  entry.  After  drilling  for  foui  and  one-half  days, 
however,  the  hole  punctured  the  entry,  but  instead  of  any 
signs  or  taps  being  heard  on  the  casing  of  the  hole  only 
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hot  and  death  dealing  fumes  came  from  the  hole,  verifying 
the  general  opinion  that  the  men  had  died  a  few  hours 
after  the  fire  had  started. 

The  mine  will  be  closed  from  thirty  to  ninety  days, 
depending  largely  upon  the  success  of  smothering  the  flames. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  mining  and  University  of  Illinois  engi- 
neers will  make  experiments  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  fire 
and  the  various  gases  emitted.  The  mine  was  equipped 
with  mining  machinery  and  safety  devices  costing  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

To  Hold  Hearing  March  24  on  Proposed 
Changes  in  Anthracite  Rates 

IN  compliance  with  requests  from  carriers  the  Coal  and 
Coke  Committee  of  Trunk  Line  Territory  announces  a 
hearing  March  24,  1921,  at  10:15  a.m.,  room  401,  143 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  on  a  proposal  to  restore  sub- 
stantial parity  of  rates  on  anthracite  coal  as  between 
shippers,  consignees,  destinations  and  routes  from  anthra- 
cite fields  in  Pennsylvania  to  points  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.R.,  West  Shore  R.R.,  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Ry.,  Erie  R.R.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  R.R.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Coopers- 
town  &  Charlotte  Valley  R.R.,  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  (Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.),  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry., 
Central  New  York  Southern  R.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  & 
Northern  R.R.,  Unadilla  Valley  R.R.,  Coitland  County 
Traction  Co.  and  Pennsylvania  R.R. 


Washington  Reverts  to  Wage  of  1919 

DATING  from  yesterday,  March  16,  the  coal  industry 
in  the  State  of  Washington  has  reverted  to  the  scale 
existing  Oct.  31,  1919.  This,  according  to  the  formal  state- 
ment issued  March  1  by  an  operators'  committee  repre- 
senting 90  per  cent  of  the  state's  commercial  coal  produc- 
tion, means  that  an  average  reduction  of  23  per  cent  will 
be  made  both  to  mine  workers  and  consumers.  To  com- 
pensate the  various  classes  of  labor  employed,  the  state- 
ment says,  living  costs  to  labor  at  the  mines  will  be  cori'e- 
spondingly  reduced. 

The  operators  before  making  the  reductions  sent  a  per- 
sonal statement  to  each  employee  explaining  what  had 
made  the  move  necessary.  They  added  that  these  changes 
would  doubtless  be  opposed  by  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  District  No.  10,  but  they  believe  the 
employees  would  see  the  justice  of  the  employers'  position 
and  demand  such  action  by  the  union  as  would  permit  the 
mines  to  operate.  Should  the  operators'  action  be  re- 
jected by  the  mine  workers,  it  was  announced,  the  mines 
would  close  March  16,  to  remain  shut  until  action  by  the 
men  permitted  their  reopening. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  operators'  announcement  means  a 
cut  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  of  from  $1  to 
$2.50  per  ton. 

Employees  will  be  affected  as  follows:  Miners  actually 
digging  the  coal,  who  have  averaged  $10  a  day,  will  not 
average  more  than  $8.50;  timbermen,  track  layers  and  other 
semi-skilled  men  working  under  ground,  who  now  make 
$8.25  a  day,  will  be  paid  $5.89  a  day;  common  laborers 
employed  under  ground,  who  now  make  $7.55  a  day,  will 
receive  $5.20;  semi-skilled  men  employed  above  g'round, 
who  now  make  $8  a  day,  will  be  paid  $5.75  a  day;  com- 
mon laborers  working  above  ground,  who  now  receive  $7 
a  day,  will  get  $4.65  a  day. 

Even  with  these  reductions,  the  operators  pointed  out, 
the  common  laborers  working  under  ground  and  above 
ground  at  the  coal  mines  will  receive  a  much  higher  wage 
than  now  is  being  paid  the  same  class  of  labor  by  lumber 
camps.  The  latter  wage,  according  to  the  coal  operators, 
averages  from  $3.20  to  $3.60  a  day.  As  compensation  to 
the  labor  classes,  so  that  they  may  maintain  the  same 
relation  between  the  new  wage  scale  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  it  existed  on  Oct.  31,  1919,  the  mines  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  room  and  board  from  the  present  figures,  which 
range  between  $40  and  $47  a  month,  to  between  $30 
and  $37. 

Some  of  the  coal-price  reductions  to  consumers  will  not 


run  more  than  50c.  a  ton,  but  domestic  coals  will  decrease 
in  price  as  much  as  $2.50  a  ton.  Normally  5,000  workers 
are  employed  by  the  coal  industry  of  the  state.  Of  these 
it  is  estimated  3,500  are  now  working.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  mines,  however,  are  now  shut  down  and  the  bal- 
ance operate  only  two  to  three  days  a  week. 

The  notice  mailed  to  all  coal-mine  employees  by  the  oper- 
ators is  signed  by  the  Wilkeson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Roslyn 
Cascade  Coal  Co.,  Carbon  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Fairfax  Mine,  Inc., 
Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Carbon  Coal  &  Clay  Co., 
Cumberland  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Ozark  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Central  Coal  Co.,  Columbia  Collieries,  Durham  Colliery  Co.,  ' 
Roslyn  Fuel  Co.,  Independent  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Co.,  Mendotta  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Fords 
Prairie  Coal  Co. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Will  Sample  and  Test  Coals 
Shipped  Through  Tidewater  Exchange 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  sampling  and  testing 
coals  shipped  through  the  exchange  and  assisting  in 
classification  of  the  mines.     The  contract  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  desires  to 
classify  coal  on  a  basis  of  accurate  sampling  and  analyses 
and  to  establish  limits  and  tolerance  of  quality  for  certain 
pools  and  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  pools  within  the 
limits  specified,  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Mines  desires  to  obtain  and  dis- 
seminate accurate  infoi-mation  concerning  the  preparation 
of  coal  with  a  view  to  increasing  efficiency  and  conserving 
resources: 

"Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  agree  to  co-operate  to  realize  the 
mutually  desired  ends,  as  follows: 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  agrees  to  direct  the  work  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  technical  information  required,  using 
its  standard  methods  and  equipment  and  furnishing  certi- 
fied reports  of  each  finding.  The  work  contemplates  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  I'epresentative  samples  of  coal 
as  shipped  and  of  mine  samples  when  necessary.  All 
analyses  will  be  made  at  the  bureau's  Pittsburgh  station. 

"The  bureau  will  give  such  aid  as  it  can  in  helping  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  to  establish  limits  and 
tolerances  based  on  analysis  for  each  pool  and  in  dissemi- 
nating information  as  to  such  standards  when  finally  de- 
termined. The  bureau  will  aid  in  developing  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  facilities  for  taking  samples,  and  it 
is  mutually  agreed  that  in  the  process  of  taking  samples, 
either  at  the  mines,  the  piers  or  elsewhere,  such  sampling 
will  be  done  in  a  manner  that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
railroad  opei'ation.  The  bureau  will  hire  all  the  men 
mutually  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to  do  the  work,  and 
certify  all  vouchers  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 
The  bureau's  responsibility  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.. 
to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

"The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  agrees  to  make 
classifications  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  furnished  by 
the  bureau  and  publish  the  same,  and  to  assign  coal  to 
pools  within  the  limits  and  tolerances  as  finally  published. 

"The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  agrees  to  pay  all 
expenses  incui'red  in  work  mutually  agreed  to  in  writing 
and  by  vouchers  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

"The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  agrees  to  obtain 
permission  from  mine  operators  shipping  coal  to  poi'ts 
for  Bureau  of  Mines  engineers  to  have  free  access  to  mines 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mine  samples 
and  to  furnish  labor  as  may  be  needed  and  reasonable 
facilities  for  reducing  gross  samples. 

"The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  agrees  to  furnish 
facilities  and  equipment  where  needed  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  this  agreement  and  to  use  the  name  and 
connection  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  no  way  other  than 
as  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

"This  agreement  is  to  terminate  June  30,  1921,  unless 
renewed,  or  the  agreement  may  be  terminated  on  sixty 
days'  notice  by  either  party. 


March  17,  1921 
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Navy  Opens  Bids  for  Coal  Requirements  for  Next  Year; 
Repeal  of  Lever  Act  Ends  Commandeering 


ON  March  8  the  Navy  Department  opened  bids  for  its 
coal  supply  for  the  next  year,  receiving  a  lar{?e  number 
of  pi-oposals  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
for  shore  and  ships'  use.  The  bids  in  most  instances  were 
in  great  detail,  covering  various  quantities,  deliveries  at 
various  places  and  for  various  periods.  It  is  reported  that 
the  bids  vi^ere  regarded  as  reasonable  both  as  regards  the 
mine  and  point  of  delivery  quotations.  As  Congress  has 
repealed  the  Lever  Food  and  Fuel  Law,  under  which  the 
navy  has  commandeered  coal  since  1917,  the  department  will 
be  required  to  accept  all  or  part  of  the  bids,  or  readvertise. 

The  bids  on  some  of  the  larger  items  at  tidewater  are  as 
follows,  those  for  the  period  April  1  to  June  30,  1921,  being 
indicated  by  the  prefix  (1),  those  for  period  April  1  to 
Sept.  30,  1921,  by  the  prefix  (2),  and  those  for  the  coal  year 
April  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922,  by  the  prefix  (3): 

Whitely  &  Foedisch,  Phila.,  bid  $7.24  on  1  and  2  and  $7.29 
on  3,  for  76,500  gross  tons  of  steaming  coal  for  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  (class  1031). 

On  class  1033,  which  is  for  25,000  gross  tons  of  steaming 
coal  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  yard,  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  bid  $7.18;  Quemahoning  Coal  Co., 
Somerset,  Pa.,  bid  $6.68,  and  Thome,  Neale  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, bid  $6.87  for  delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  under  chutes  at 
piers.  All  three  bids  are  for  the  entire  coal  year.  On  the 
same  requirements,  but  for  delivery  f.o.b.  hopper-bottom 
cars  at  mines,  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  bid  (2) 
$3.83,  (3)  $3.98;  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  (3) 
$4.20;  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  New  York  City,  (2)  $3.92, 
(3)  $4.20;  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa.,  (3)  $4.05; 
The  J.  Tatnall  Lea  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  (3)  $3.90;  Thome, 
Neale  &  Co.,  (3)  $4.18;  Weston-Dodson  Co.,  Inc.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  (3)  $4.46. 

On  bid  on  class  1035,  which  is  for  100,000  gross  tons 
steaming  coal  for  delivery  f.o.b.  vessels,  under  chutes  at  piers 


at  Baltimore,  was  received  from  the  Wnite  Oak  Coal  Co., 
Macdonald,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  (3)  $4.48.  On  the  same 
item,  but  for  delivery  f.o.b.  hopper-bottom  cars  at  mine.s  the 
Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  bid  (2)  $.'i.8:i;  and  H. 
P.  Brydon  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  bid  (1>,  (2)  and 
(3)  $4.48. 

For  50,000  gross  tons  of  coal  for  use  at  the  naval  base 
at  Hampton  Roads  (class  1041)  bids  for  delivery  f.o.b. 
hopper  bottom  cars  at  mines,  were  received  from  the  S.  J. 
Patterson  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  $4..50.  25.000 
tons;  Reid  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City,  (3)  $1.74:  Flat- 
Top  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  (1)  $3.70,  (2)  $3.80, 
(3)  $3.90;  L.  A.  Snead  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  (3)  $3.92. 

The  largest  requirement  in  the  proposal  is  for  915,000 
gross  tons  of  steaming  (bunker)  coal,  Hampton  Roads,  class 
1042.  Bids  on  this  item  for  delivei-y  f.o.b.  vessels  at  piers 
were  received  from  William  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  (3)  $6.70,  240,000  tons;  Crozer-Pocohantas  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, (3)  $6.75  for  200,000  tons,  alternate  $6.50;  Reid 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  (3)  $6.49;  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
Inc.,  New  York,  (1)  $6.50,  (2)  $6.75,  (3)  $7.10,  15,000  tons 
monthly;  The  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (3)  $4.48; 
Pocohantas  Fuel  Co.,  New  York,  (3)  $6.75  for  450,000  tons; 
White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  Macdonald,  Fayette  Co.,  W.  Va.,  (3) 
$7.28  for  90,000  tons;  Weston-Dodson  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
(3)  100,000  tons  $7.35,  100,000  tons  $7.58,  and  100,000  tons 
$7.83. 

For  storage,  for  which  about  300,000  tons  are  expected  to 
be  required,  delivery  to  be  either  into  storage  or  at  mines, 
as  indicated,  the  following  bids  were  received:  Reid  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  New  York,  (3)  $6.49  (storage)  ;  Fayette  Smoke- 
less Fuel  Co.,  Mount  Hope,  W.  Va.,  $4  (mines),  (3)  $4.35 
(mines),  and  $7.15  (storage);  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
(1)  $3.36,  240,000  tons  (mines);  Leckie  Coal  Co.,  Inc., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  (3)  $4.50,  50,000  tons  (mines). 


Another  Coal  Crisis  on  the  Way* 


By  Samuel  Dunn 

Editor.  Ixailway  Age 


IF  PRESENT  TENDENCIES  in  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  coal  are  not  speedily  changed  the  American 
people  within  a  few  months  will  be  confronted  with  the 
most  serious  danger  of  a  coal  famine  ever  known.  The  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  have  been 
rapidly  declining,  and  within  recent  weeks  have  reached  the 
lowest  levels  for  years,  except  during  the  coal  sti-ike  in 
November  and  December,  1919. 

It  is  but  two  months  since  the  week  ended  Dec.  11,  when 
the  mines  produced  and  the  railroads  transported  12,865,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal.  They  are  now  producing  and 
transporting  only  7,300,000  tons  weekly,  a  decline  of  43  per 
cent.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  railways  were  be- 
ing genex-ally  denounced  because  they  could  not  haul  all 
the  coal  the  country  needed.  Today  175,000  coal  cars  are 
standing  idle  because  consumers  and  dealers  are  not  buy- 
ing and  the  mines  are  not  producing  coal  with  which  to 
load  them. 

The  situation  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  coal 
consumers,  dealers  and  operators,  railway  officers  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  has  been  a  pleth- 
ora of  propaganda  in  the  past  because  the  railroads  could 
not  handle  enough  coal  when  people  wanted  it.  There  is 
need  to  make  all  concerned  understand  now  that  if  the 
railways  are  not  soon  given  opportunity  to  haul  more  coal, 
the  coal  situation  developing  will  be  far  more  acute  than 
any  previously  experienced. 

The  only  time  within  recent  years,  except  during  the 
miners'  strike,  when  the  production  and  transportation  of 

♦Editorial  in  Railway  Age,  Marcli  11,  1921. 


coal  were  anywhere  near  so  small  as  they  are  now  was 
early  in  1919.  The  situation  now,  however,  is  much  more 
threatening  than  then.  Not  only  is  less  coal  being  pro- 
duced than  then,  but  the  country  entered  the  year  1919 
with  a  storage  supply  of  about  58,000.000  tons,  the  largest 
amount  ever  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  while  it 
entered  the  year  1921  with  comparatively  small  storage 
supplies. 

The  production  of  coal  continued  to  be  sma'l  throughout 
the  first  half  of  1919.  Everybody  knows  the  sequel.^  The 
storage  supplies  were  almost  exhausteil.  Business  sud- 
denly revived,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  coal.  The  rail- 
ways were  unable  to  transport  it  as  fast  as  it  was  wanted 
and  could  be  produced,  and  a  howl  went  up  all  over  the 
country  that  there  was  danger  of  a  coal  famine  and  that 
the  railroads  were  to  blame.  In  November.  1919.  came  the 
strike  in  the  coal  mines,  which  was  followed  by  a  coal 
shortage  of  several  months'  duration,  due  not  only  to  the 
strike  but  to  the  small  production  in  the  early  part  of  1919. 
The  railways  throughout  1920  had  to  make  herculean  exer- 
tions to  get  enough  coal  to  the  Northwest  to  keep  it  from 
freezing  and  enough  to  New  England  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  keep  their  industries  going.  Priority  had  to 
be  given  to  the  use  of  open-top  cars  for  the  ti-ansportation 
of  coal,  with  the  result  that  many  business  activities, 
especially  building  and  highway  construction,  had  to  be 
practically  stopped. 

We  are   moving  toward   a   repetition  of  this  experience, 
but    in   a   more   serious   form   and   with   more   serious   con- 
sequences.    The  annual  average  consumption  of  coal  in  this 
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country  for  four  years  has  been  535,000,000  tons,  or  more 
than  10,000,000  tons  a  week.  The  reduction  of  consumption 
owing  to  mild  weather  and  industrial  depression  has  been 
large,  but  far  from  sufficient  to  justify  a  reduction  of  pro- 
duction to  7,300,000  tons  a  week. 

The  main  reason  for  this  reduction,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  "no  market."  Con- 
sumers and  dealers  won't  buy.  Probably  the  main  reason 
they  won't  buy  is  the  present  prices.  They  are  lower  than 
those  of  a  few  months  ago,  but  still  high.  The  main  reason 
they  stay  so  high  is  the  excessive  wages  being  paid  to  the 
miners.  In  the  two  years  March  31,  1918,  to  March  31, 
1920,  the  mine  workers  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
were  given  five  advances.  This  field  embraces  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  the  Southwest,  and  has 
set  the  pace  for  the  country.  Repeatedly  wage  scales  were 
made  to  remain  in  effect  for  specified  periods  and  advances 
granted  before  these  periods  had  expired  because  the  mine 
workers  refused  to  abide  by  their  contracts. 

The  advance  in  the  daily  wage  rate  between  1918  and 
1920  was  from  $3.00  to  $7.50,  or  150  per  cent.  Many  con- 
sumers and  dealers  are  not  buying  because  they  expect 
coal  prices  to  be  further  reduced  and  believe  they  should 
be.  Because  of  this  buyers'  strike,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miners  are  unemployed,  a  large  part  of  all  the  coal  cars 
are  idle,  and  the  country  is  drifting  toward  a  serious  crisis. 

The  present  wage  scale  was  adopted  to  stay  in  effect 
until  April  1,  1922.  Since  the  miners  in  the  past  have  re- 
peatedly demanded  and  secured  advances  in  wages  before 
contract  periods  have  expired,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
mine  operators  should  not  demand  and  secure  a  reduction 
of  wages  before  the  present  contract  period  expires.  The 
entire  industry  of  the  country  is  suffering  from  the  present 
prices  of  coal.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  railroads.  They 
consume  one-third  of  all  the  coal  produced.  Their  fuel  bills 
now  amount  to  about  $750,000,000  a  year.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  their  present  high  operating  expenses 
is  the  excessive  cost  of  coal.  The  question  whether  there 
is  to  be  any  reduction  of  miners'  wages  and  consequent  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  price  of  coal  this  year  should  be 
settled  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
buyers'  strike. 

In  every  year  for  four  years  the  transportation  and  busi- 
ness of  the  country  have  been  demoralized  by  demands  that 
the  railroads  should  in  certain  periods  to  prevent  a  coal 
shortage  handle  more  coal  than  they  are  physically  capable 
of  handling.  The  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  definitely  announce  at  an  early  date  in 
terms  leaving  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  no 
priority  will  be  given  to  coal  this  year,  no  matter  what  may 
become  the  alleged  necessities  of  coal  producers  and  con- 
sumers, or  of  those  of  any  section.  The  railroads  can  trans- 
port all  the  coal  the  country  needs  if  given  opportunity  to 
handle  it  in  reasonably  uniform  volume,  and  if  the  stupidity 
and  selfishness  of  the  coal  producers,  dealers  and  consumers 
which  have  caused  one  coal  crisis  after  another  cause  an- 
other this  year,  their  stupidity  and  selfishness  should  be 
allowed  to  produce  their  natural  results.  The  railroads 
should  cease  to  be  made  the  "goat"  for  these  coal  crises. 

Meantime,  where  are  the  construction  concerns  who  made 
such  a  howl  last  summer  when,  owing  to  priority  being 
given  to  coal,  they  could  not  get  enough  cars  to  ship  ma- 
terials? Why  are  not  they  "shipping  early"  in  some  of 
the  175,000  open-top  cars  now  standing  idle?  A  few 
months  ago  when  the  railways  were  moving  the  largest 
volume  of  freight  ever  handled,  many  people  were  charging 
they  had  "broken  down"  because  they  did  not  move  more. 
Now,  when  over  one-third  of  the  railroad  capacity  of  the 
country  is  idle,  many  people  are  saying  private  operation 
has  "broken  down"  because  with  this  enormously  reduced 
traffic  tho  railways  are  facing  a  financial  crisis.  The  most 
varied  and  bitter  experience  does  not  seem  to  teach  the 
American  people  anything  regarding  transportation  matters. 

Prices  oi-  coal  supplied  to  steamships  at  the  Panama 
Canal  were  reduced  $3  per  ton  on  March  1,  according  to 
an  annouiuemont  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  reduction  will  make  the  price  of  bunker  coal 
$15  per  ton  at  Cristobal  and  $17  at  Balboa. 


Connellsville  Coke  Concern  Cuts  Wages 

WJ.  RAINEY  Co.,  Inc.,  has  reduced  wages  18  per  cent, 
the  reduction  becoming  effective  March  8  and  apply- 
ing to  all  classes  of  mine  and  coke-yard  labor.  This  com- 
pany, like  all  the  Connellsville  concerns,  has  no  contract 
with  the  union.  It  is  considered  the  largest  independent 
coke-producing  company  in  the  region. 

The  action  of  the  Rainey  interests  is  considered  of  more 
than  usual  importance  because  it  marks  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  in  the  history  of  the  region  when  an  independent 
operator  has  taken  the  initative  in  revising  the  wage  scale. 
The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  fuel  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  corporation,  has  in  the  past  set  the  pace  for 
wages  paid,  but  that  company  still  has  in  effect  the  wage 
scale  of  September,  1920. 

Twenty-five  hundred  men  are  affected  by  the  Rainey  re- 
duction. The  com.pany  operates  ten  plants  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region,  all  of  which  have  been  working  at  ap- 
proximately 95  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  Other  indepen- 
dent operators  have  virtually  suspended  operations  and  the 
Frick  company  is  operating  upon  a  60  per  cent  basis. 

The  general  opinion  prevalent  is  that  the  remaining 
independent  operators  will  wait  for  action  by  the  Frick 
company  before  putting  a  new  wage  scale  into  effect.  A 
comparison  of  the  principal  items  of  the  new  Rainey  scale 
with  the  Frick  scale  now  generally  in  force  follows: 

Rainey  Frick 

Mining  and  loading  room  and  rib  coal,  100  bu $2.66  $3.24 

Mining  and  loading  heading  coal,  100  bu 2.91  3.56 

Mining  and  loading  wet  coal,  1 OO  bu.  (miners  to  drill  holes  and  .... 

furnish  own  powder) 3.15  3.85 

Loading  machine  coal,  per  1 00  bu 1.80  3.85 

Drawing  coke  per  oven  charged  72  hr 2.19  .... 

Drawing  coke  per  oven  charged  48  hr 2.08  .... 

Drivers,  rope  riders,  etc.,  shafts 6.25  7.55 

Drivers,  rope  riders,  etc.,  drift 6.20  7 .  50 

Mine  labor,  8  hours 5.25  6.55 

Outside  labor,  9  hours 4.40  5.40 

Leveling  ovens,  hand .25  .31 


Coal  Industry  in  Peril  as  Winslow  Bill  Hung 
Fire ;  Seeks  Safeguard  for  Future 

NOW  that  the  danger  is  past,  coal  operators  admit  that 
the  solvency  of  practically  the  entire  industry  was 
threatened  at  the  time  the  Winslow  bill  became  a  law.  At 
that  time,  it  is  estimated,  the  coal  producers  of  the  country 
were  carrying  on  their  books  more  than  $125,000,000  worth 
of  railroad  accounts.  Had  the  railroads  not  been  permitted 
to  receive  partial  payments  of  the  government's  indebted- 
ness, the  coal  industry  would  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
most  serious  financial  difficulty  of  its  history. 

As  it  is,  the  accounts  are  being  liquidated  slowly.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  Winslow  bill  is  on  the  statute  books 
and  the  certainty  that  these  overdue  accounts  will  be  met 
as  soon  as  the  rather  cumbersome  procedure  is  gone  through 
with  has  reassured  the  banks,  and  the  situation  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Some  individual  companies  have  lost  their 
profit  as  a  result  of  delays  in  payment  for  railroad  fuel. 

There  is  much  concern  in  the  industry  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  similar  situation  arising  in  the  future.  The  railroads 
apparently  are  having  the  greatest  diflicult  in  meeting  their 
expenses.  The  partial  payments  from. the  government  may 
afford  only  tempoi'ary  relief.  There  is  a  general  demand 
that  some  safeguard  be  provided  which  will  relieve  the  coal 
industry  of  the  necessity  of  financing  in  part  the  railroads 
of  the  country. 

Shipping  Board  Rejects  Latest  Bids 

WHILE  regarding  some  of  the  coal  bids  received  Feb. 
28  a.s  satisfactory.  Chairman  Benson  of  the  Shipping 
Board  decided  March  14  to  reject  all  the  bids  in  order  that 
the  new  Shipping  Board  to  be  appointed  by  President  Hard- 
ing might  pass  on  the  bids.  New  bids  probably  will  not  be 
called  for  until  the  new  Iward  takes  office.  The  decision  to 
reject  the  bids  was  reached  in  order  that  bidders  might  be 
relieved  of  uncertainty  and  given  opportunity  to  make  other 
disposition  of  coal  being  held  for  the  board.  This  is  the 
third  series  of  bids  to  be  received  and  rci'*cted  by  the  board, 
the  first  having  been  received  in  December,  the  second  in 
January  and  ihe  third  in  Februarv. 
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Standardizing  the  Pools  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Exchange 


By  J.  S.  Burrows 


EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  tidewater  coal  pools 
as  a  war  measure  there  has  been  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  classification  of  mines  and  the  grading  of 
shipments  to  these  pools.  This  has  been  due  entirely  to  the 
lack  of  a  fixed  standard  classification  and  grading  system 
which  left  out  the  personal  element  and  which  would  be  as 
comprehensible  to  the  producer  and  consumer  of  coal  as 
to  the  officials  of  the  exchanges  who  classified  the  mines 
and  graded  the  shipments. 

That  the  personal  element  entered  largely  into  the  matter 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  mines  were  classified  and 
shipments  graded  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  a 
few  men  whose  personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  coal 
was  their  only  criterion.  Such  a  basis  of  classification  is 
only  one  man's  opinion  against  another's,  and  in  cases 
where  the  exchanges  and  their  shippers  disagreed  on  the 
grading  of  coal  there  has  been  no  basis  for  settling  the 
dispute  because  there  have  been  no  definite  standards  for 
the  various  pools  and  no  basis  of  comparing  one  shipment 
with  another  except  by  visual  inspection. 

Shippers  of  coal  over  the  Virginian  Ry.,  which  serves 
the  New  River  smokeless  coal  field  and  has  its  loading  piers 
at  Sewalls  Point,  Va.,  on  Hampton  Roads,  determined  to 
correct  this  situation  with  respect  to  their  own  coal  in 
organizing  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange. 

The  question  of  classification  and  grading  of  shipments 
was  given  first  consideration  in  the  organization  meeting 
of  the  shippers,  and  it  was  decided  to  attempt,  under  my 
direction,  a  scientific  basis  of  classification,  in  which  a 
known  standard  would  be  established  for  each  pool.  The 
basis  of  classification  was  to  be  adopted  only  after  an 
examination  had  been  made  of  every  mine  shipping  to  the 
exchange  and  of  a  representative  sample  of  a  full  day's 
loading  taken  at  each  tipple  for  analysis  and  test.  The 
co-operation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  was  obtained  in 
this  work  in  order  that  the  results  would  be  authoritative. 
All  samples  were  obtained  and  analyses  made  by  the 
trained  samplers  and  chemists  of  this  government  bureau. 

Operators  Insist  on  Classification  by  Merit 

It  is  of  interest  at  this  time,  when  quality  is  re-asserting 
itself  in  all  industry,  to  remark  the  foresight  of  the  group 
of  coal  operators  who,  nine  months  ago,  in  the  face  of  an 
unprecedented  demand  and  high  prices,  required  that 
regardless  of  individual  consequences,  their  coal  be  classified 
on  its  merits  as  determined  by  test.  It  has  taken  all  of 
eight  months  to  complete  the  preliminai*y  investigation  in 
the  field  and  set  up  a  system  of  classification  and  grading 
based  on  actual  tests. 

The  new  system  became  effective  beginning  with  ship- 
ments to  Sewalls  Point  on  March  15,  and  embraces  a  definite 
specification  of  quality  for  each  pool.  Each  pool  has  a 
standard  analysis,  a  limit  of  variation,  and  the  buyer  is 
assured  coal  of  this  standard  quality  by  certificate  of  the 
exchange. 

The  following  new  rules  of  the  exchange  explain  the 
procedure  of  classifying  the  mines: 

Qn9"^^u™L"®^  Which  have  a  car  allotment  from  the  Virginian  Ry. 
a?  iiT  '^^  have  loading  tipples  located  on  their  private  sidings 
snau  be  classified.  Wagon  mines  or  other  coal  mining  operations 
oi  a  temporary  character  shall  not  be  classified. 

^^w  mmmg  operations  of  a  permanent  character  which  are  on 
a  acvelopment  basis  will  be  considered  for  classification  only  after 
fy-Ll^      -^  tipple  has  been  provided  and  coal  is  being  loaded  direct 

A 1,  ^'"®  ^°  railroad  car  in  usual  manner. 
Q./^ii^t  i"f^   entitled    to    classification    in    the    exchange    shall    be 
rocMito     o*^®  a  standardization  test  before  being  classified,  and  the 
be  made    ^"       ^^'^'^  ^^^^^  determine  to  which  pool  shipments  shall 

j-n'^uro^o"^^'",**'''.^*^""  test  shall  consist  of  a  proximate  chemical 
tHo  ofv,  '  calorimeter  determination  and  fusing  temperature  of 
wif>,  til^  f  r^^^^  ^y  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  or  in  conformity 
nrnVnrI}  a  ^l^  methods  and  apparatus  employed  in  its  coal  lab- 
Hv*;  «a,;,r^^  "^I?  ^'i  analysis  and  tests  to  be  made  of  a  representa- 
of  mi^^K,  °'  ^  ^^y'^  loading  at  the  tipple  collected  from  the  run 
fnii^^"  ti?/  ^  ^S^^  sampler  employed  by  the  exchange,  who  shall 
nar?  «(>  Tif  ^^^^hange's  coal  sampling  routine,  which  is  made  a 
rppnrH^V  ♦l^  '""'®^'  ^^^  who  shall  submit  a  report  embracing  a 
^""^^   °'   the   sample   together   with   his   observations   as   to   the 

Ex*chang"J""^   engineer,    Coal    Classification,    Sewalls    Point   Coal 


grade  or  size,  character  or  appearance,  natiir.  <<f  ■rrir,uri'>-«  unA 
preparation  of  the  product.     An  efjual  and   r  -f 

the  sample  shall  be  furnished  to  the  mine  m  I 

and  the  sampler  shall  aak  its  representative 

ment  Is   satisfied   that   the   sample   taken   is   .  * 

day's  loading. 

As  a  result  of  the  standardization  test,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  rnlne,  the  exf  ^  —  -?nd  the  mine  manacrement 
shall  agree  on  a  standard  of  pr  n   in  term.<(  of  aush  In  dry 

coal  within  the  pool  limit  Indicai  .  ..^  ihe  teat  and  the  mana(;e- 
ment  shall  agree  to  use  Its  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  atand&rd 
of  preparation  decided   upon. 

Additional  standardization  tests  may  be  made  by  the  exchange 
as  often  as  in  its  opinion  changed  conditions  at  the  mines  require, 
and  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  classification  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Having  determined  the  status  of  each  mine  by  the  stand- 
ardization test,  which  gives  the  mine  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  under  known  conditions  the  quality  of  its  prod- 
uct (and  really  classify  itself),  the  next  step  in  the  Sewalls 
Point  system  is  the  check  on  the  day-to-day  shipments  to  the 
pools.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  scheme, 
on  which  the  exchange  is  depending  for  the  maintainence  of 
its  standards.  Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  imprac- 
ticable to  establish  analysis  standards  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  representative  samples  of  coal  from 
railroad  cars  by  the  usual  methods  where  the  coal  is  rapidly 
discharged,  as  when  being  dumped  into  vessels.  Samples  of 
coal  to  be  thoroughly  representative  must  weigh  a  thousand 
pounds  or  more — the  more  the  better — and  should  come 
from  every  part  of  the  car. 

Installs  Country's  Only  Coal  Sampung  Plant 

Realizing  the  importance  of  getting  absolutely  accurate 
samples  of  shipments  to  the  pools,  the  exchange  installed 
at  Sewalls  Point  coal  pier  the  first  and  only  coal  sampling 
plant  for  handling  large  commercial  shipments  in  the  United 
States.  The  plant  was  built  after  my  designs  and  consists 
of  three  units,  as  follows:  The  dumper,  which  is  separate 
from  the  main  dumper  of  the  pier,  with  its  own  tracks  and 
connections  to  the  pier;  the  riffle  car  of  sixty  tons  capacity, 
which  is  self  propelled;  and  the  sampling  and  crusher 
station. 

The  operation  of  the  plant  is  as  follows:  A  car  of  coal  to 
be  sampled  is  run  up  into  the  dumper  under  which  the 
riffle  car  is  standing.  The  coal  from  the  railroad  car  is 
rolled  and  mixed  in  passing  through  the  dumper  and  falls 
in  a  wide  stream  into  the  riffle  car.  The  body  of  the  riffle 
car  is  arranged  like  a  laboratory  riffle  and  the  separa'^e 
compartments  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  fifty  to 
sixty  tons  of  the  coal  flowing  in  from  the  dumper. 

When  loaded  the  riffle  car  is  run  down  to  the  sampling 
station  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  coal  is  discharged  from 
the  compartments  through  a  feeder,  crusher  and  bucket 
elevator,  in  which  it  is  finally  carrieo  to  the  top  of  the 
station,  where  an  automatic  device  cuts  out  a  portion  of  the 
gross  sample,  which  is  further  reduced  to  laboratory  size  as 
it  passes  through  the  plant.  The  balance  of  the  sample  is 
all  returned  to  the  riffle  car,  which  when  the  sampling  is 
completed  proceeds  to  the  top  of  the  pier,  discharges  and 
returns  to  the  dumper  for  the  next  sample.  Daily  samples 
of  shipments  from  the  mines  form  an  indisputable  record 
of  the  quality  of  the  coal  being  shipped  by  each  mine,  and 
preparation  can  be  controlled  and  mines  reclassified  imme- 
diately on  that  record. 

Exchange  Conducted  for  Mutttal  Protection 

In  the  operation  of  an  exchange  the  interests  of  a  buyer 
of  coal  and  of  a  member  of  the  exchange  are  identical  in  so 
far  as  quality  is  concerned.  The  member  who  ships  a  high- 
grade  coal  to  a  pool,  for  instance,  is  entitled  to  and  expects 
to  receive  from  the  exchange  coal  of  a  grade  equal  to  his 
own.  It  is  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  coal  dealing  through  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal 
Exchange,  therefore  this  e.'cchange  has  established  the-  prece- 
dent of  making  available  coal  of  uniform  standardized 
quality.  There  is  now  in  preparation  a  book  of  spec  rioations 
and  descriptions  of  the  pools,  which  will  be  issued  by  the 
exchange  shortly. 


Production 
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JVeekly  Review 


So  CERTAIN  are  many  producers  and  shippers  of 
bituminous  coal  that  the  industrial  consumer,  the 
railroads  and  the  public  utilities  are  inviting  trouble 
for  themselves  by  their  continued  policy  of  staying  out  of 
the  market  that  these  producers  and  shippers  are  either 
indifferent  to  contract  offers  or  are  openly  refusing  to 
consider  commitments  for  next  year.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable element  in  the  trade  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  editorial  of  Railway  Age  of  March  11  (published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Coal  Age)  entitled  "Another 
Coal  Crisis  on  the  Way,"  who  believe  that  we  are  due 
for  another  period  of  car  shortage  and  high  prices,  the 
beginning  of  which  some  predict  will  be  as  early  as 
July  1. 

A  Warning  to  Industrial  Consumers 

It  is  up  to  each  individual  buyer  of  industrial  coal  to 
appraise  his  own  situation.  If  he  has  in  prospect  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  coal  for  the  next  twelve 
months  he  will  do  well  to  heed  these  preliminary  warn- 
ings and  not  only  protect  himself  with  a  contract  for  a 
good  grade  of  coal,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  but 
he  will  make  provision  for  putting  the  majority  of  that 
coal  in  his  stock-pile  in  the  next  four  or  five  months. 
Contracts  can  be  made  today  with  a  labor  clause  cover- 


ing decrease  in  wages,  and  prices  for  bituminous  coal, 
both  for  spot  and  contract,  are  about  as  low  as  can  be 
expected. 

The  low  rate  of  production  and  the  absence  of  any 
spot  demand  attests  the  inactivity  of  all  branches  of 
the  coal  market.  Reserves  of  large  consumers  are  for 
the  most  part  adequate  for  present  needs,  retail  trade 
is  quiet  because  of  a  continuance  of  mild  temperatures, 
and  overseas  demand  has  temporarily  ceased. 

Inquiries  Made  for  Contract  Quotations 

The  only  bright  spots  at  present  are  the  increasing 
inquiries  for  contract  quotations  and  a  new  condition 
in  the  steam  market  where  a  slight  shortage  of  screened 
steam  sizes  exists.  Although  but  few  contracts  have 
actually  been  closed  for  the  new  coal  year  it  is  apparent 
that  buyers  are  measuring  their  requirements  for  the 
next  twelve  months  and  are  all  "getting  the  range." 
Buyers'  offers  for  railroad  fuel  still  find  few  if  any 
takers,  but  the  tonnage  involved  shows  little  diminution 
from  amounts  covered  in  normal  years.  Large  users  are 
relying  on  the  spot  market  currently,  but  have  one  eye 
on  the  industrial  situation,  while  the  other  gauges  the 
market.  An  indication  of  improvement  would  doubtless 
enable  them  to  figure  what  their  requirements  may  be. 
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Until  that  time  not  many  contracts  will  be  closed  except 
where  bargains  are  obtainable. 

BITUMINOUS 

For  the  first  time  since  last  December  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction recovered  slightly  in  the  week  ended  March  5. 
That  this  was  largely  caused  by  a  carryover  of  business 
from  the  short  preceding  v^^eek  of  Washington's  Birthday 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  loadings  for  the  first  two 
days  of  the  next  week  (March  6-12)  declined  1,047  cars. 
The  total  output  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at 
7,406,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  160,000  tons  compared 
with  the  preceding  holiday  week,  but  83,000  tons  less  than 
the  week  ended  Feb.  19,  the  latest  full  time  week. 

The  heaviest  "no-market"  losses  continue  to  be  found  in 
the  Middle  Appalachian  region.  Pocahontas,  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  fields  registered  over  60  per  cent  lost 
time  from  this  source  and  the  Logan  field  also  was  hard 
hit,  70  per  cent  operating  time  being  lost.  Production  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachians  for  the  last  week 
in  February  was  4,162,000  net  tons,  more  than  100,000  tons 
under  the  figure  for  the  preceding  week. 


Relative    spot    prices 
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Rumbles  of  impending  wage  readjustments  are  heard 
from  the  coal  fields.  Reduction  of  wages  in  many  other 
lines  and  the  decline  in  living  costs  have  opened  the  ques- 
tion of  lower  mine  wages.  Interest  has  been  focused  on 
this  by  the  railroads'  attempts  to  lower  wages.  Trouble 
has  already  been  experienced  in  the  State  of  Washington, 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Repoet  op  the  Geological  Subtht 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 

. 1921  1920  

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date 'a» 

Feb.  19(') 7.489.000     483.173.000  9.513.000     427.477/ 

Daily  average 1,248,000          1,768.000  1.585.000          1.558/ 

Feb.  26  ('') 7.240,000     490.413.000  10.120.000     437.597.' 

Daily  average 1,207,000          1,756.000  1.687.000          1.560' 

-Mar.  5(c) 7,406.000     497,818.000  10,304.000     447,900. 0<j"j 

Daily  average 1,234.000          1,745,000  1.717,000          1.564.000 

(a)  Les.<   2  days'  produftion  during  first   week  in  .\pril  to  e<4ualize 

number  of  days  covered  for  tiie  two  year?.    C))  Revi'Wrd  from  la.<t  report 
(c)  .Subject  to  revL-iion. 

ANTHRACITE 

. 1921 1920 ^ 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week            to  Date  Week         to  Date  (a) 

Fob.  19 2,010,000       8, ,675, 000  1,504.000       82.286.000 

Feb.  26  (')) 1,816,000       83,491,000  1.767,000       84.053.000 

Mar.  5(c) 1,917,000       85,408,000  1,604,000       85,657,000 

(n)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  .April  to  equalize 

number  of  days  covered   for  the  two  years.  (6)  Re\'i?ed  from  last 
report,     (c)  Subject  to  revwon. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

. Week  Ended ■ 

-Mar.  5  (rj)     Feb.  26  ('')         Mar.  6  1921  1920(f) 

1921  1921  1920  to  Date  to  Date 

181,000  193,000  412,000         2,098,000         4,120,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  ('>)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  vear.<. 


where  2,000  men  are  on  strike  as  a  protest  against  a  re- 
duction of  mine  wages. 

Spot  prices  were  depressed  in  the  w^eek  ended  March  15, 
as  shown  by  the  Coal  Age  index,  which  dropped  to  98,  a 
decline  of  two  points  from  the  preceding  week.  Increas- 
ing anxiety  of  Eastern  producers  to  move  coal  in  the  face 
of  an  inactive  market  caused  this  decline.  In  the  Middle 
West,  spring  prices  have  been  announced  and  the  schedule 
is  being  well  maintained. 

Slow  opening  of  the  1  akes  trade  is  anticipated,  as  no  ore- 
carrying  charters  have  yet  been  made,  nor  has  there  been 
sufficient  contracting  for  Lake  coal  to  guide  vessel  men 
in  setting  rates  and  completing  seasonal  arrangements.  The 
question  of  carrying  charges  has  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

Tidewater  dumping  at  Hampton  Roads  piers  for  the  first 
ten  days  of  March  was  but  234,000  gross  tons;  Baltimore 
some  30,000  tons.  The  February  movement  to  Tide  de- 
clined   sharply,   2,702,000    net   tons   Veing   reported   by    the 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Coal 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run.  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run.  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 
Pool  1 . . . 
Pool  1 .  .  . 

Pool  1 '■'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Clearfiolds  mine  run . 
Somersets  mine  run 
Pools  10,  11 

Pools  10.  11  

Pools  10,  11. 

Pool  9....        

Pool  9 

Pool  9 '.'.'.'.'.'^^.W. 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pittsburgh  mine  run. . . 
Pitt-xburgh  sc'd.  gas.. . . 
Kanawha  mine  run. ..... 

Kanawha  lump '  '  ' 

Hocking  mine  run. . ....  . 

Hocking  lump .  ]  " 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run 
Pitts.  No.  8  lump 


Market 
Quoted 


Gov't 
Price 


Columbus $2.  35 

Columbus 2.60 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.60 

Boston* 

New  York 2.35 

Philadelpliia...  2.35 

Baltimore 2.  35 

Boston 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Baltimore 2.  95 

Philadelphia...  2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia...  2.95 


Feb.  15 
1921 


$3.85 


Mar.   8 
1921 


00 

75 

.90 

,15 

50 

50 

00 

60 

15 

50 

.50 

50 

85 

00 


Mar.  1 5 
10211 


$3  50 
5.50 

3.75  $,!.o0(o'$,>'.75 
5.25     !f^>0(it   5.50 
5  50id    5  .  So 
3.00C<i)   3.50 


$3  50 
5.50 


5.75 
3.25 


3.00 
2.55 


3  00 

2.00(tf'  ,1.00 
i> .  iO(fi  .>' .  CO 
2  15(<r  2  75 


2.60     J.Ho^ti  3.75 


2.50 
2.80 
3.00 


Baltimore 2.95       2.80       2.80 


Pittsburgh....  2.35  2.40  2.35 

Pittsburgh....  2.35  2.90  2.85 

Columbus 2.70  2.50  2  25 

Columbus 2.95  3  90  3.75 

Columbus 2.50  2.40  2.15 

Columbus 2.75  3.85  3  65 

Cleveland 2.35  2.50  2.35 

Cleveland 2.60  3.75  3.65 


2.25(<i^   2.75 
2  85(«    3  25 

3  25 
2  75(<i    3  00 


e  00((f.   3  50 
2.75(<r.   3.00 

2.25 

.i.50 

2  25 

.^.50 
S.OO®  2.S5 
.i.S5@  S.76 


Market  Gov't 

Coal  Quoted  Price 

Pool  32  (54,  64) Philadelphia..     $2.50 

Pool  34  ( 54.  64) Now  York 2. 50 

Pool  34  04,  64) Baltimore 2.50 

Midwest 

Fianklin,  111.,  mir.e  run.  . 

Franklin,  111,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . .  . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein,  mme  run.. 

Ind.  4th  \'ein,  lump 

Ind.  5th  \'ein,  mine  run. . 

Ind.  5th  N'ein.  lump 

."Standard  mine  rvui 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky..  mine  run 

West  Ky.,  lump 


Ch-cago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2   ' 

Chicago 2 


35 
55 


Chicago 2,35 


Chicago 2. 

Chicago 2. 

Chicago 2. 

St.  Louis 2. 

St.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.  35 

Louisville 2.60 


55 

.35 
.55 
.35 


Feb.  1 5 
1921 

$2  10 
2.15 
2.15 


2  75 
3.80 
1.85 
2.60 
2.20 


Mar. 8     Mar.  15 
1921      192lt 

$2  35  i?.00(a.i3  »5 
2.10  2.00(01  2.25 
2.15    e.oo 


30 
15 
10 
95 
50 
30 


65 
75 
85 
60 
60 


3.30 


3  40 


40 
05 
95 
60 
40 
15 


3  50 

.)  .M> 

2  50 

S  00 


25(.i. 
.i0\.o- 
50(<i, 
('0(<?. 
25(<r. 
75«! 
25^,1. 

1.90 
50(ft>   2  75 
3S{<i   2  50 
00(<7    3.25 


00 
50 
75 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Scam  mine  run Birmingham...      2.45  3.10  2.95  2.70c<iJ   3. 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham...      2.75  3.75  3.75  3.254»~'   4. 

S.  i:.  Kv.  mine  run Louisville 3.00  2  65  2.75  2.75 

S,  K.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3.25  4.40  3.85  .50@   i- 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City.. .      3.5C  4.50  4.50  4.50 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City...      4.00  5  50  5.50  5.50 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

+  .\dvanco  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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Geological  Survey.  As  compared  with  January  figures  ex- 
ports fell  off  37  per  cent,  New  England  coastwise,  19  per 
cent,  and  bunkering  25  per  cent.  Tonnage  destined  to  Tide 
in  February  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Destination 
Coastwise 
to      New 
England. . 
Exports. . .  . 

Bunker 

Inside  capes 
Other    ton- 
nage  

Total 

TotalJan. 


New  Hampton 

York      Philadelphia  Baltimore     Roads 


130,000 
■  318,666 

561,000 
1,009,000 


Charleston     Total 


28,000 

60,000 

29,000 

136,000 

1,000 

50,000 
92,000 
42,000 
67,000 

1,000 

310,000 

527,000 

234,000 

31,000 

44,000 

1,146,000 

33,000 
3,000 
KOOO 

4,000 

41,000 

518,000 
712,000 
626,000 
235,000 

611,000 

254,000 

252,000 

2,702,000 

1,328,000  371,000      383,000     1,625,000  38,000     3,745,000 

The  Government  Fuel  Yard  at  Washington  has  adver- 
tised for  143,000  tons  of  bituminous  from  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania or  northern  West  Virginia;  76,000  tons  from  New 
River  and  1,600  tons  of  gas  coal  for  use  in  government  de- 
partments in  Washington,  bids  to  be  opened  March  18. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  for  the  first  week  of  March,  although  larger 
than  in  the  week  of  Washington's  Birthday,  amounted  to 


1,917,000  net  tons,  or  4.6  per  cent  short  of  the  week  ended 
Feb.  19,  the  last  full-time  period. 

Some  uncertainty  yet  persists  in  the  matter  of  company 
schedules  of  domestic  coal  for  April.  As  yet  but  one  large 
shipper  has  announced  a  spring  reduction  of  50c.  on  family 
sizes,  the  others  standing  firm  on  winter  prices.  How- 
ever, it  is  intimated  that  several  of  the  large  companies 
may  this  week  follow  suit,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  unanimous  action  this  month  on  summer  discounts. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week  ended  March 
5  touched  a  new  low  level  of  181,000  net  tons.  Virtually 
no  market  exists.  The  blast  furnaces  are  running  so  light 
that  sales  of  Connellsville  coke  hardly  can  be  forced.  No 
interast  is  shown  in  the  offers  of  coke  producers  to  cut 
their  contract  prices  to  enable  furnaces  to  get  into  opera- 
tion again.  The  action  of  the  largest  independent  of  mak- 
ing an  18  per  cent  wage  reduction  is  not  expected  to  be 
followed  by  other  independents,  as  these  are  standing  firm 
awaiting  action  of  the  Frick  Co.,  which  usually  sets  the 
pace  in  wage  adjustments. 


Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Inquiry  Light — Trade  Watchful  of  De- 
velopments— "Distress"  Coal  Absorbed 
with  Difficulty — Anthracite  Price  Situ- 
ation Very  Much  Mixed. 

Bituminous — Buyers  show  little  in- 
terest in  the  current  market.  One  large 
utility  for  which  bids  were  solicited  in 
February  for  any  part  of  800,000  tons 
has  not  yet  made  any  purchase  for  any 
but  temporary  needs.  The  steady  scal- 
ing down  of  prices  on  Government  busi- 
ness leads  consumers  here  to  believe 
there  is  every  inducement  for  waiting. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  any- 
thing more  than  scattering  demand  be- 
tween now  and  June  1,  although  much 
depends  on  the  general  industrial  situa- 
tion. Reserves  are  fully  as  largo  as  in 
the  spring  of  1919  and  it  remains  an 
open  question  whether  the  bulk  of  steam 
coal  for  New  England  will  come  all- 
rail  as  last  year  or  whether  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  agencies  will  be  able  to 
regain  something  of  their  tonnage  in 
years  previous. 

A  lot  of  1920  business  is  expiring  this 
month  but  so  far  the  trade  has  done 
nothing  but  try  to  keep  informed. 
Conferences  this  week  are  likely  to 
make  somewhat  clearer  the  attitude  of 
West  Virginia  operators  who  ship 
via  Hampton  Roads.  Recent  bids  as 
low  as  $3  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  for 
No.  1  Pocahontas  show  the  drift  of  the 
contract  market  and  since  such  prices 
have  been  named  for  12  months  there 
is  small  chance  of  carrying  through 
any  baa  a  price  of  $4  and  over. 

A  very  few  shippers  have  sent  coal 
forward  on  consignment  with  the  usual 
disastrous  outcome.     There  are  cargoes 


here  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  on 
which  bids  of  less  than  $7  alongside 
have  been  urged.  It  is  also  reported 
there  are  2,600  cars  on  the  B.  &  0.  alone 
without  destination.  These  are  not 
factors  that  inspire  confidence. 

Loadings  at  all  piers  are  extremely 
light.  While  there  are  still  heavy  ac- 
cumulations at  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  the  aggregate  dumpings  are 
smaller  than  ever.  Both  offshore  and 
coastwise  there  is  such  a  dearth  of 
orders  that  average  output  is  on  less 
than  a  40  per  cent  basis. 

Current  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Anthracite — Except  for  scattering 
inquiry  on  egg  and  stove  there  is  almost 
nothing  doing  at  wholesale.  Retail 
stocks  are  small,  but  deliveries  are  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  there  is  no  uneasiness 
anywhere  except  over  the  dull  outlook. 
Buyers  are  settling  back  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  all  the  domestic 
sizes  are  going  to  be  in  ample  supply 
and  that  1921  will  see  a  buyers'  market 
throughout  the  season.  Nowadays 
there  is  more  anthracite  required, 
however,  and  mining  days  that  are  lost 
because  of  no  market  will  not  be  easily 
made  up. 

Dealers  here  would  take  on  coal  now 
if  they  had  more  assurance  there  would 
not  be  a  material  reduction  in  prices 
later  on.  One  of  the  large  producing 
interests  has  announced  a  price  50c. 
less  on  broken  to  pea  effective  March 
15  but  certain  other  producers  have 
strongly  intimated  they  could  not  this 
year  see  their  way  clear  to  modify  the 
present  circular.  The  public  expects  a 
marked  reduction  but  the  public  does 
not  understand  that  the  complete  fad- 
ing away  of  any  demand  for  steam 
sizes  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
prepared  coal. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

One  Company  Announces  Anthracite 
Reduction  —  Domestic  Coals  Move 
Slowly — No  Demand  for  Bituminous — 
Few  Inquiries  Regarding  Contracts. 

Anthracite — An  announcement  of  a 
50c.  reduction  in  the  prices  of  domestic 
coals,  effective  March  15,  was  made  last 
week  by  one  of  the  largest  producers. 
It  was  also  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  the 
prices  of  steam  coals.  The  reduction 
in  the  price  of  buckwheat  was  60c.; 
rice,  50c.  and  barley,  75c. 

There  is  little  demand.  Premiums 
for  independent  coals  have  disappeared. 
Dealers  from  New  England  last  week 
told  local  wholesalers  that  unless  pro- 
ducers reduced  prices  on  April  1  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  their  usual  sum- 
mer business  and  that  consumers  would 
not  see  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
winter  coal  in  before  fall. 

Retail  yards  here  are  well  stocked 
but  salesmen  say  the  line  trade  could 
take  considerable  more  coal.  Pea  coal 
is  being  moved  with  difficulty  and  some 
shippei's  are  looking  for  offers.  Steam 
coals  are  a  drug  and  prices  will  have 
to  be  reduced  to  meet  bituminous  com- 
petition. The  independent  coals  are 
hard  to  move.  Buckwheat  of  good  qual- 
ity was  quoted  $2.50@$3.25;  rice,  $1.75 
@$2.50  and  barley  from  75c.  up. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal 
per  gross  ton  are  as  follows: 

Mine  Tide 

Broken $7   10((f.$7.75  $9  71@$10  36 

Egg 7   I0((?>   7  75  9.71(iT'  10  36 

Stove 7  35(3)8   10  9.96(1?  10  71 

Chestnut 7  45(Si  8  10  10  06(S  10  71 

Pea 5  65(n'.   6  40  8   12{n^^  8  87 

Buckwheat 3.50((?4  25  5  97«?  6,72 

Rice 2.50(3)3.50  4  97(3  5  97 

Barley I.50@2  25  3  97(ff.  4  72 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher. 

Bituminous — With  demand  slow  and 
buyers  refusing  to  do  any  contracting 
there  was  little  doing.  The  efforts  of 
producers  to  keep  the  market  from  be- 
ing overstocked  has  prcxented  a  further 
lowering  of  prices.     While  there  is  con- 
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siderable  coal  at  the  docks  it  is  not 
hard  to  handle  and  shippers  are  not 
bringing  new  tonnage  to  Tidewater  un- 
less there  is  a  market  for  it. 

Salesmen  say  that  large  consumers 
have  sufficient  coal  on  hand  to  last  them 
for  at  least  another  month  or  six  weeks 
and  are  not  likely  to  come  into  the 
market  before  that  time.  Operators  are 
not  inclined  to  lower  their  contract 
quotations,  which  range  around  $3.75 
for  Pool  10;  $4  for  Pool  9  and  $4.25 
for  Pool  1.  Lower  grade  coals  are  be- 
ing offered  25c.  to  50c.  less. 

In  the  local  harbor  there  is  very 
little  inquiry  for  bunkering.  Because 
of  the  slack  demand  the  strike  of  the 
boatmen  inaugurated  March  10  because 
of  a  wage  cut  had  little  effect  on  the 
situation. 

There  have  been  but  slight  changes 
in  mine  quotations  which  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review.  Quotations  f.o.b. 
this  Tidewater  follow:  Pool  1,  $6.25@ 
$6.50;  Pool  9,  $5.90@$6.15;  Pool  10, 
$5.75(S)$6;  Pool  71,  $6@$6.10;  Pool  11, 
$5@$5.25. 


vinced  also  that  the  public,  hit  by  the 
business  depression,  and  with  probably 
no  inducement  of  a  price  cut  in  April, 
will  be  slow  in  putting  thei"  orders  on 
the  books. 


have  made  inquiry  for  fuel  recently, 
attracted  by  the  price,  but  very  little 
business  has  been  done.  As  to  prices, 
75-hr.  is  held  $5.75  and  48-hr.  $5.50. 


BALTIMORE 

Optimistic  Attitude  Despite  Market 
Stagflation — Contract  Prices  Strong — 
Spot  Demand  Flat  at  Low  Prices. 

Bituminous — While  the  "atmosphere" 
in  nearly  every  line  of  business  here, 
and  this  includes  the  coal  trade,  is 
optimistic  for  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  near  future,  and  a  line  of  inquiry 
for  products  is  gradually  opening,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  at  present  the 
fuel  industry  is  wretchedly  flat. 

Whether  it  be  for  steam,  gas  or  an- 
thracite coals,  the  story  is  the  same,  as 
there  is  not  even  a  fair  demand.  At 
the  pool  here  is  standing  a  daily  aver- 
age of  around  2,000  cars,  but  this  is  of 
little  interest  as  dumpings  have  dropped 
to  around  300  to  400  cars  a  day.  One 
day  the  past  week,  for  the  first  time 
since  before  the  war,  not  a  single  ship 
was  reported  either  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
pier  or  waiting  astream  for  coal. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  has  to  do  with  contract  prices, 
the  best  steam  coals  being  held  hei*e  at 
$4  and  better  for  any  considerable  de- 
livery over   an   extended   period,   some 
closings  being  up  to  $4.50  for  special- 
ized coals.     The  spot  market  is  excep- 
tionally   weak,    and    while    best    steam 
coals    are    selling    $2.75@$3    in    many 
cases,   there   has   been   an   increase   in 
sales  of  first  class  coals  as  low  as  $2.50. 
Medium    grades    are    offering    $2.25  @ 
$2.35,  and  poorer  fuels  at  $2,  with  but 
few  takers.     Gas   coals   remain   pretty 
well   out  of  the   trading.     The   export 
movement  from  Baltimore  for  the  first 
seven  days  of  March  was  28,199   tons 
cargo  and  1,911  tons  on  bunker  account. 
Anthracite— Hard  coal  men  have  not 
niuch  of  a  story  to  tell  other  than  that 
they   are   ordering   little   because   they 
have  sufficient  supplies  to  carry  them 
through  March.    The  public  is  not  buy- 
ing m  any  quantity. 

For  the  future  the  trade  is  still 
figunng  on  present  retail  prices  being 
the  spring  schedule.     Dealers  are  con- 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Unsettled  by  Uncertuiv 
Prices  —  Independent  Prices  Shade 
Down — Retail  Figures  Tend  to  Break — 
Bituminous  Is  Unimpi'oved  —  Prices 
Firm — Coke  Quiet. 

Anthracite — Trade  is  now  very  much 
unsettled.  Due  to  unusually  mild  wea- 
ther buying  has  almost  ceased  and  re- 
tail yards  are  becoming  quite  filled  up. 
The  retail  business  is  also  greatly  hind- 
ered by  the  uncertainty  as  to  prices  on 
April  1.  At  least  two  of  the  large 
companies  are  on  record  as  saying  that 
no  reduction  can  be  expected,  and  it  is 
intimated  that  one  of  them  might  even 
try  to  increase  the  price,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  heavily  on  steam  sizes 
to  compete  with  bituminous. 

Independent  shippers  have  consider- 
ably reduced  their  prices.  Pea  coal  is 
selling  at  company  price  of  $6.40,  and 
some  shippers  in  particularly  urgent 
need  of  a  market  are  selling  at  $6.25. 
There  is  even  some  egg,  stove  and  nut 
being  sold  at  less  than  company  prices. 
Average  independent  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: egg  $8.10,  stove  and  nut  $8.35. 

Retail  buying  was  considerably  cur- 
tailed last  week  when  a  newspaper  made 
an  announcement  that  retail  prices 
would  drop  50c  on  April  1.  While  no 
reliable  basis  can  be  found  for  this 
statement,  it  has  for  the  time  effectually 
stopped  most  orders  for  storing  for 
next  season.  Another  feature  is  that 
some  dealers  anxious  for  business  show 
a  tendency  to  shade  prices.  For  sev- 
eral months  $14.25  has  been  an  average 
figure  for  family  coal  delivered  in  cel- 
lars, and  $12.25  for  pea.  These  prices 
are  now  being  cut  from  25  to  50c.,  and 
just  recently  it  was  rumored  that  one 
big  retailer  contemplated  a  cut  of  $1. 

Steam  sizes  remain  weak  and  Inde- 
pendent producers  are  especially  hard 
hit  trying  to  move  their  output.  Com- 
pany mine  prices  per  gross  ton  for  line 
shipment  and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond  for 
Tide  are  as  follows: 

Line  Tide 

Broken    $7.75  $10.4.5 

Esg     7.75  10.45 

Stove     8.05  10.70 

Nut    8.05  10.70 

Pea    6.40  8.80 

Buckwheat 3.50  6.00 

Rice    2.50  5.00 

Boiler    2.00  4.40 

Barley 1.50  4.00 

Culm 1.50  3.90 

Bituminous — Production  is  steadily 
growing  less,  and  the  demand  shows  no 
tendency  to  increase.  Even  though  big 
consumers  are  cutting  fairly  well  into 
their  stocks,  they  make  but  little  effort 
to  replace  the  coal  that  is  used.  Some 
inquiries  are  heard  for  contract  prices, 
but  producers  show  little  inclinrtion  to 
recede  from  their  stand  for  $4.50  for 
the  very  best  coals  in  big  tonnages. 
Spot  prices  remain  unchanged  and  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Coke — With  production  light,  buying 
continues  unchanged.     Some  big  users 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Inactivity    Continues  —  Prices    Soft  — 
Dumpings  at  Low  Figure. 

Inactivity  in  all  lines  marked  the  coal 
trade,  only  234,793  tons  being  dumped 
at  all  three  terminals  during  the  first 
ten  days  in  March.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions this  figure  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately double. 

Prices  of  Pools  1  and  2  ranged  $5.75 
@$6,  with  some  orders  being  filled  at 
even  lower  fibres.  Other  pools  have 
showed  practically  no  activity,  their 
prices  ranging  $5.25@$5.50  per  ton. 

The  following  ships  cleared  from  this 

port  with  coal  cargoes  during  the  week 

ended  March  11: 

Jap.  SS  K:  ikyu  Maru.  for  Amsterdam. 
11,123  tons;  Am.  SS  Eastern  Importer,  for 
San  Diego.  7,837  tons;  Br.  SS  Fanteem.  for 
Oapo  Town,  1,597  tons;  Am.  SS  Robin 
Adair,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  8,948  tons  ;  Am. 
Schr.  Tifton,  for  St.  Georges,  9f>9  tons  ;  Br. 
SS  Bisley,  for  Buenos  Aires,  5.919  tons; 
Braz.  SS  Lages,  for  Coquimbo.  6.715  tons; 
Br.  SS  Berwindvale.  for  Havana.  7.81 -'i 
tons;  Br.  SS  Taransey,  for  Alexadria,  6,11  S 
tons ;  Br.  SS  Butetown.  for  Amsterdam, 
3,467  tons;  Am.  SS  Bar  Harbor,  for  Ense- 
nada-de-Moro.  1.078  tons;  Br.  SS  SidHw 
Range,  for  Dunkirk,  5,735  tons;  Nor.  SS 
Smaragd,  for  Kingston,  1,084  tons;  Ital.  SS 
Olona,  for  Buenos  Aires,  2,350  tons ;  Br.  SS 
-Vvonmede,  for  Argentina.  5.435  tons :  Br. 
SS  Kelsomead,   4.381   tons. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Sloiv  as  Ever — Prices  Very 
Weak — No  Prospect  of  Early  Improve- 
ment— Plenty  of  Ayithracite  —  Lake 
Loading  Begins. 

Bituminous — One  of  the  unfavorable 
featuies  of  the  trade  is  that  rail- 
roads are  not  in  position  to  buy  much 
of  anything.  Shippers  do  not  feel  as 
though  they  can  sell  to  them  safely 
at  present.  They  have  always  been 
slow  pay,  but  now  there  is  not  much 
promise  that  they  will  or  can  pay  at 
all  as  they  are  not  earning  a  profit. 

Private  consumers  will  not  buy  more 
than  they  need  at  any  price.  The  big 
piles  of  coal,  whether  in  rail  yards  or 
elsewhere,  are  running  down,  so  that 
buying  will  need  to  increase  before 
long,  even  if  business  does  not  revive. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who  hold 
that  the  present  stagnation  will  con- 
tinue till  wages  come  down. 

The  bituminous  market  is  very  un- 
steady. Late  quotations  are  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny  gas,  $3  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  lump;  $2.60  for  mine  run 
and  $2  for  slack,  to  which  add  $2.36 
for  Allegheny  Valley  coal  and  $2.51  for 
all  other  for  freight.  Considerable 
coal  is  selling  even  lower  than  these 
figures. 

Anthracite — The  supply  has  now  run 
up  and  the  Lake-shipping  companies 
are  beginning  to  take  tonnage.  It  will 
be  a  month  or  more  before  sailing  is 
resumed.  Business  is  so  slack  in  all 
industries  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  delay  the  opening  till  well  toward 
May.  At  the  same  time  a  slow  open- 
ing is  no  indication  of  a  poor  season. 
The  need  of  coal  at  Upper  Lake  ports 
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is  just  as  great  as  ever  and  if  busi- 
ness is  poor  generally  it  ought  to  make 
a  low-freight  route  all  the  more  popu- 
lar. 

Only  a  few  cents  premium  is  now 
paid  for  independent  coal  and  this  will 
disappear  soon.  The  report  that  stand- 
ard prices  would  come  down  next 
month  has  kept  people  from  buying,  but 
shippers  give  out  no  information.  An 
unauthorized  report,  said  to  come  from 
a  leading  company,  has  been  made 
lately  to  the  effect  that  no  reduction 
would  be  made. 

Some  little  local  competition  is  show- 
ing among  the  larger  companies,  which 
may  or  may  not  mean  something.  Not 
only  is  there  a  difference  of  half  a 
dollar  or  so,  but  the  appeal  of  con- 
sumers for  protection  against  the  big 
putting-in  charge  (75c.@$l  per  ton) 
is  now  heeded  in  a  way  that  reduces 
this   expense   one-half. 

Coke — The  market  continues  dull. 
Local  byproduct  plants  are  running  on 
very  short  time.  Jobbers  do  not  get 
many  orders,  either  for  beehive  or  by- 
product. Furnaces  are  running  on 
short  time  and  are  not  ready  to  antici- 
pate a  market  that  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
The  only  favorable  condition  is  that 
the  good  stock  of  iron  ore  laid  in  last 
season  has  been  used  up  so  that  there 
is  a  smaller  supply  at  Lake  Erie  ports 
than  there  was  a  year  ago.  Coke 
prices  are  $5.75  for  72-hour  foundry,  $5 
for  48-hour  furnace,  $4  for  stock  and 
$6  for  domestic  sizes. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Colder  Weather  Aids  the  Market — Less 
Distress  Coal  —  Strenuous  Efforts  to 
Reduce  Carry-Over. 

There  has  been  an  occasional  touch 
of  cold  weather  for  some  days  past, 
resulting  in  a  little  increase  of  con- 
sumption, but  no  material  help  to  the 
wholesale  trade,  so  far  as  current  busi- 
ness is  concerned.  Of  course  there 
will  be  ultimate  benefit,  for  all  con- 
sumption reduces  stores  which  would 
otherwise  continue  to  stand  against 
further  business,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  cleaning  up  of  coal  in  transit 
and  in  local  yards.  But  what  has  been 
lacking  was  any  snap  to  the  market, 
any  eagerness  to  buy. 

Prospects  for  the  opening  market  are 
regarded  variously.  Some  jobbers  con- 
fidently believe  that  they  have  seen 
the  worst  prices  on  coal — the  lowest — 
that  they  will  see.  They  look  to  see 
the  new  season  open  a  little  higher 
than  some  current  prices,  and  to  have 
a  steady  advance  during  the  summer. 
There  are  those  who  prophesy  another 
car  shortage  with  all  the  attendant  ills 
that  go  with  it,  including  a  coal  scar- 
city. But  there  is  also  the  argument 
that  thp  trend  is  generally  downward 
and  there  must  be  a  mighty  force  to 
go   against   this. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  as 
to   the   amount  of  coal   which   will   be 


remaining  on  the  docks  April  1.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  that  there  will  be 
less  hard  coal  than  a  year  ago,  when 
the  total  was  very  small.  And  there 
will  doubtless  be  much  less  bituminous. 
This  minimizes  the  amount  of  loss 
taken  on  dock  coals,  though  some  of 
the  loss  has  been  taken  already,  since 
the  slump  in  prices  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  few  weeks. 

It  has  been  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
industrial  demand.  There  was  a  turn 
for  the  better  a  short  time  ago,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  gaining  any 
impetus.  Buying  in  many  directions 
has  been  narrowly  confined,  and  has 
hardly  begun  to  show  much  improve- 
ment. 


MILWAUKEE 

Mild  Weather  Market — Little  Hope  of 
Betterment — Further  Price  Cuts  Seen. 

The  fuel  business  is  in  a  state  of 
chronic  dullness  with  little  hope  of 
betterment  during  the  remainder  of 
the  usually  inclement  season.  Warm 
weather  has  been  the  order  thus  far 
in  March.  Coal  is  moving  out  in  very 
small  quantities  only. 

Soft  coal  and  coke  will  undoubtedly 
be  shaded  in  price  again  before  the 
opening  of  Lake  navigation.  Anthra- 
cite remains  high  and  will  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  high  if  the  usual 
spring  reduction  is  confined  to  50c.  per 
ton.     Following  are  the  current  prices: 

Pitts.  Hock,  and  Yough.  screened.  ...  $S  2.") 

Pitts.   Hock,  and  Yough.  ])ile  run  .  .  .  .'  7.75 

Pitts.  Hoclv.  and  Yougli.  screenings  .  .  7.25 

West  Virginia   screened 8.25 

West  Virginia  pile  run 7.75 

West  Virginia   screenings 7.25 

Pocahontas    screened  13.50 

Pocahontas    mine    run 1 1.25 

Pocahontas   screenings.' 9.0(1 

Smithing    12.50 

Kanawha  gas.   mine  run 7.75 

111.  and  Ind.   screened 7.00 

111.  and  Ind.  pile  run 6.50 

111.  and  Ind.  screenings 6.00 

Anthracite  egg 15.95 

Anthracite  stove 1 6.20 

.Anthracite    nut 16.20 

Anthracite   i)ea 14.35 

Anthracite  buckwheat 12.65 

Coke,  solvay  egg,  range  and  chestnut  14.50 

Coke,  gas,  nut 1 3.50 

Coke,  gas,  small  nut 12.00 

Coal  carried  in,  $1  per  ton  extra. 


Inland  West 


COLUMBUS 

Slightly  Better  Outlook  Has  Developed 
— Immediate  Business  Still  at  Low  Ehb 
— Contract  Inquiries  Increasing. 

Coal  men  report  an  improved  tone 
to  the  trade.  Although  orders  have 
not  increased  materially,  prospects  for 
future  business  are  getting  better  from 
day  to  day  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
worst  of  the  slump  is  over.  The  trade 
is  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of 
the  Lake  season  as  well  as  to  the  time 
for  renewal  of  contracts. 

Inquiries  for  steam  tonnage  are  com- 
ing in  in  large  numbers.  It  is  really 
surprising  how  many  users  want  to  get 
quotations,  although  but  few  of  the 
inquiries  have  developed  into  orders  or 
contracts.  It  is  reported  that  a  year's 
contract  for  100,000  tons  was  made  in 
Ohio  territory  for  mine  run  at  $3. 
Prices  quoted  on  large  tonnages  range 


$3@$3.35  and  in  some  instances  higher. 
Prices  for  screenings  are  not  as  well 
defined,  although  tentative  figures  are 
$2.50@$2.75  on  long-time  contracts. 

Domestic  business  shows  no  strength 
in  any  section.  Retail  stocks  are  fairly 
large  and  in  most  cases  sufficient  for 
the  season.  Consumers  are  laying  low 
and  only  buying  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Retail  prices  are  unchanged  from  the 
previous  week. 

Steam  business  is  also  at  a  stand- 
still. Reports  of  resumption  have  been 
found  to  be  exaggerated.  Automobile 
concerns  are  increasing  their  output  to 
a  certain  extent.  Many  large  users 
still  have  adequate  reserves  and  are 
not  inclined  to  buy  under  present  con- 
ditions. Pi'oduction  is  small  in  all 
Ohio  fields.  Spot  prices  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 


DETROIT 

Trading  Is  Dull  Although  Inquiries  In- 
crease— Contract  Market  Is  Inactive — 
Prices  Are  Firm. 

With  sales  of  both  steam  and  domes- 
tic sizes  of  bituminous  reduced  to  a 
very  small  amount,  the  trade  appears 
to  have  settled  down  to  a  policy  of 
waiting  for  materialization  of  the  long 
awaited  business  improvement.  The 
situation  is  not  devoid  of  encouraging 
features,  as  there  are  daily  reports  of 
increasing  activity  in  manufacturing 
and    industrial    plants. 

With  coal  consumption  greatly  re- 
duced there  is  little  demand  for  steam 
coal.  Some  of  the  jobbers  observe  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
quiries but  no  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  volume  of  orders.  The  sale  of 
domestic  is  checked  by  the  continuance 
of  moderate  temperatures,  as  well  as 
by  the  considerable  amount  of  un- 
employment. 

While  dealers  are  not  heavily  stocked, 
they  are  confronting  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  from  the  fact  that  the  coal  is 
not  leaving  their  yards  with  the  rapid- 
ity customarj  in  previous  years. 

Little  interest  is  manifested  in  con- 
tracts by  either  buyers  or  producers. 
Users  of  steam  coal  have  apparently 
accepted  the  theory  that  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  their  requirements  by 
purchases  in  the  spot  market  at  prices 
lower  than  they  would  obtain  in  con- 
ti-act  negotiations. 

Prices  show  little  variation.  Lump 
from  West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  is 
quoted  $3.75@$4,  e?:?:  $3.50,  mine"  run 
$2.75  and  slack  $2.25.  Ohio  lump  is  $3 
@$3.60,  mine  run  $2.60  and  slack  $2.25. 
Smokeless  lump  and  e^^  is  $6,  mine 
run  $3.75  and  slack  $2.25.  With  light 
demand,  supplies  of  anthracite  seem 
ample.     Prices  are  generally  steady. 


CHICAGO 

Retail  Price  Cut  E.vpected,  as  New 
Mine  Figures  Decline  —  Spot  Market 
Inactive,  but  Steam  Price  Holding. 

It  is  expected  that  within  a  short 
time  Chicago  retailers  will  reduce  their 
prices  on  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal.  This 
reduction  has  been  brought  about  on 
account  of  the  new  quotations  issued  by 
the    southern    Illinois   operators,    which 
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showed  a  reduction  of  65c.  per  ton  on 
domestic  sizes. 

A  sreat  many  retailers  have  just 
about  cleaned,  out  their  yards.  These 
fortunate  individuals  have  gotten  rid 
of  their  high  priced  coal,  although 
some  of  them  had  to  take  a  very  sub- 
stantial loss  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 
It  is  thought  that  the  retailers  will 
carry  only  small  reserves  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  steam  situation  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, although  prices  are  being  main- 
tained at  fairly  reasonable  levels.  This 
is  only  because  so  little  domestic  is 
being  sold  that  the  mines  have  but  few 
cars  of  the  steam  grades  to  offer. 
Buyers  are  doing  their  best  to  get  what 
they  consider  advantageous  contract 
quotations.  They  believe  that  these 
figures  ought  to  be  based  on  today's 
current  prices,  whereas,  the  average 
operator  refuses  to  tie  up  his  tonnage 
at  prevailing  prices,  preferring  to  take 
his  chances  on  the  open  market  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  better  market 
in  the  fall,  which  will  enable  him  to 
get  a  higher  average  during  the  year. 

Eastern  operators  are  making  a  very 
strong  drive  to  regain  their  position  in 
the  Chicago  market.  A  number  of  the 
large  West  Virginia  companies,  produc- 
ing Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals, 
who  have  not  heretofore  been  repre- 
sented in  this  market,  are  endeavoring 
to  make  connections  with  Chicago 
wholesalers.  It  is  the  concensus  of 
opinion,  however,  that  eastern  operators 
will  not  regain  much  of  their  old  busi- 
ness here. 

The  main  reason  why  the  ordinary 
retailer  is  not  very  friendly  toward 
making  a  contract  or  placing  an  order 
with  eastern  operators  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  running  a  chance  of  disappoint- 
ing his  customers  after  he  has  worked 
up  his  trade,  and  disappointing  cus- 
tomers in  times  like  these,  is  some- 
thing that  the  retail  dealer  wants  to 
avoid.  The  uncertainty  of  this  source 
of  supply,  as  demonstrated  last  sum- 
mer, is  working  against  West  Virginia 
producers. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Domestic  Business  Stapnant  —  Steam 
Coal  in  Better  Deynand  —  Spot  Buying 
to  Detriment  of  Contracts. 

Domestic  business  is  practically  dead 
due  to  early  spring  weather.  Retailers 
are  largely  out  of  the  market  until  the 
present  high-priced  storage  supplies 
are  cleaned  up.  These  are  moving  very 
slowly.  The  industrial  situation  shows 
but  little  improvement  although  the 
steam  market  is  somewhat  stronger  be- 
cause of  the  curtailment  of  domestic 
production. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  Mt.  Olive 
screenings  at  present  and  Standard 
screenings  are  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
As  the  steam  sizes  went  up  domestic 
coals  came  down.  Very  little  Carter- 
ville  coal  is  moving  in,  tonnage  from 
Mt.  Olive  is  somewhat  light,  and  Stand- 
ard seems  to  be  the  principal  coal  to  be 
received  at  the  present  time.  Retail 
prices  are  firm.  There  is  no  demand  for 
anthracite,  smokeless  or  coke. 


Consumers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  low  spot  prices  prevailing  and 
many  contracts,  which  have  several 
months  yet  to  run,  are  being  dis- 
regarded. 

New  quotations  are  as  follows:  Car- 
tervillfc  domestic,  March  and  April, 
$3.65,  May,  $.3.85.  Mt.  Olive  prices  have 
been  reduced  25c.;  contract  price  for 
domestic  is  $3.65,  mine  run,  $3.50. 


CINCINNATI 

Sluggish  Demand  Continues — Contracts 
for  New  Year  Lag. 

The  market  still  remains  vii*tually  un- 
changed from  the  inactive  condition 
which  has  prevailed  for  several  months. 
Those  plants  that  have  in  a  measure 
resumed  operations  are  running  but 
one  or  two  days  a  week  and  are  buy- 
ing coal  only  as  the  necessity  demands. 
Aside  from  limited  contract  shipments 
there  is  very  little  coal  being  received. 

Very  few  new  contracts  have  been 
closed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
by  the  first  of  March  much  of  this  coal 
has  been  contracted  for.  In  view  of 
the  present  low  prices  and  the  dull  de- 
mand, buyers  in  making  inquiries  have 
dwelt  on  the  theory  that  the  current- 
spot  prices  should  be  considered  a  basis 
for  new  contracts. 

Mine  prices  range  as  follows:  Bitu- 
minous lump,  $3.25@$3.50;  mine  run, 
$2.50;  smokeless  lump,  $5@$5.50;  mine 
run,  $4. 

Dealers  quote  the  following:  Bitu- 
minous lump,  $9.25@$10;  mine  run, 
$8.50@$9;  smokeless  lump,  $10.50@ 
^11;  mine  run,  $9.50;  anthracite  egg, 
$15@$16.25;  domestic  eg^  coke,  $14.50 
@$16. 


CLEVELAND 

Contract  Inquiry  Brisker  —  Spot  Mar- 
ket Continues  Dead — Production  Shows 
Some  Improvement — Heavy  R.R.  Fuel 
Bills. 

Bituminous — An  unexpected  show  of 
activity  in  contract  inquiries  has 
created  considerable  interest  in  the  local 
trade.  Both  the  railroads  and  some 
manufacturing  plants  are  showing  in- 
terest. The  latest  development  in  the 
trade  is  believed  to  reflect  the  prospect 
of  higher  spot  prices  due  to  the  Lake 
movement,  reduced  production,  and 
whatever  degree  of  spring  industrial 
activity  develops. 

Negotiations  are  now  being  based 
upon  contract  prices  which  call  for  $3.25 
for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  .^-in.  steam. 
In  the  meantime  the  spot  market  con- 
tinues lifeless.  Dealers  with  stocks  on 
hand  are  endeavoring  to  move  them  and 
concessions  are  repoi'ted  in  many  in- 
stances. Spot  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

The  coal  trade  is  looking  for  im- 
provement to 'come  from  the  new  Wins- 
low  Act,  which  releases  to  the  railroads 
more  than  $350,000,000  due  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act.  It  is  estimated  that  the  roads  owe 
coal  producers  about  $100,000,000. 

Production  in  the  Ohio  fields  has 
shown  some  improvement  over  recent 
weeks,  although  operations  are  still  far 
under  normal.     More  mines  have  been 


closed  in  the  Hocking  Valley  fields.    On 
the  whole,  output  is  now  about  45  per 

cent  of  capacity. 

Anthracite  and  I'ocahontaK  —  No 
changes  in  prices  of  anthracite  and  po- 
cahontas  have  occurred  in  the  last  week, 
following  reductions  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  demand  continues  extremely 
sluggish,  owing  to  mild  weather. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  March  5 
were  the  largest  in  some  weeks.  Indus- 
trial, 882  cars,  retail  556  cars,  total 
1,439  cars,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
891  cars  the  previous  week. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  fol- 
low: 

-Anthracite — All    grades,    $14.50. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump.  $11.40;  mine 
run.    $10.30. 

Domfstic  Bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint,  $10;  Xo.  S  Pittsburgh.  $s.4.5  ;  Cannel 
lump.    $12.1.5. 

Steam  Coal  —  Xo.  6  and  Xo.  8  slack. 
$6.60  ;  Xo.  6  and  X'o.  S  mine  run.  $7.50  ; 
Xo.    8    3-in.    li'mp,    $7.75. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Demand  for  Steam  Coal  Improving — 
Mines  on  Better  Operating  Time — Some 
Disctissions  of  Mine   Wage  Reductions. 

Demand  for  lump  has  been  very  slow 
for  the  past  few  days,  resulting  in 
screenings  being  much  steadier,  and 
mine  run  is  also  moving  more  freely 
and  at  better  prices.  Mines  are  now 
operating  about  two  days  a  week  as  a 
result  of  better  industrial  demand,  due 
to  old  stocks  being  i-educed,  and  better 
time  in  many  industries. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Lake  movement 
will  start  early  this  season  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  stocks  are  fairly  heavy 
in  the  Northwest.  Many  of  the  big 
Lakes  buyers  are  planning  to  ship 
earl>,  while  prices  are  low. 

Operators  are  expecting  prices  to  be 
somewhat  better  in  April  and  May,  and 
are  refusing  to  accept  long  contracts 
except  where  the  price  is  about  30  per 
cent  higher  than  spot  figures. 

Some  premature  reports  have  been 
heard  concerning  efforts  that  may  be 
made  by  the  Operators'  Association,  in 
western  Kentucky,  to  reduce  wages 
when  present  contracts  expire  April  1. 
1921.  However,  the  Western  Kentucky 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  which  con- 
trols about  two-thirds  of  the  pi-oduction 
of  the  organized  western  Kentucky 
field,  has  a  contract  which  will  run 
until  April  1,  1922. 

Prices  in  eastern  Kentucky  show  an 
average  of  around  $2  for  screenings, 
$2.65  for  mine  run;  $3.25  for  lump  and 
$3.65  for  block.  Operators  are  reported 
to  be  refusing  orders  for  May  deliveries 
except  at  about  25c.  over  present  spot 
quotations. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  and  Domestic  Markets  Inactive 
—  Idleness  at  Mines  More  General  — 
Quotations  Without  Material  Change. 

The  coal  market  is  experiencing  the 
most  prolonged  and  acute  dullness 
known  in  many  years,  there  being  an 
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almost    complete    absence    of    inquiry 
for  steam,  and  the  demand  for  lump  is 
little    if    any    better.      Producers    and 
jobbers  profess  to  see  no  signs  of  bet- 
ter  conditions   in   the   trade   for   some 
time  to  come.     The  revival  of  industry, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  immment, 
offers    the    only    material    relief,    the 
lack  of  such  activity  being  practically 
the   sole   cause   of   the   listless   market 
which  now  prevails,  as  interests  making 
favorable    price    concessions    have    not 
been  able  to  book  any  business  of  im- 
portance.    Consumers  do  not  need  the 
coal  and  vdll  not  buy. 

The  trade  is  dull  with  domestic  pro- 
ducers at  this  time  also,  as  winter 
weather  is  over  and  there  will  be  little 
need  for  lump  for  the  next  several 
months,  retailers  having  sufficient  stocks 
on  hand  and  contracted  for  to  amply 
supply  their  needs.  The  usual  domes- 
tic schedules  effective  April  1  have  not 
as  yet  been  formulated  and  announced. 
Steam  and  domestic  prices  are  prac- 
tically without  change  and  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  clos- 
ing down  of  a  number  of  large  mines 
of  furnace  interests  following  the  bloAV- 
ing  out  of  several  more  iron  makers  in 
the  district.  Commercial  mines  now  in 
operation  are  working  perhaps  not  over 
two  days  per  week  on  the  average,  and 
consequently  the  output  as  a  whole  is 
at  a  low  ebb. 
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mine  prices  in  bituminous  lump.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  undercut  this  figure 
already,  and  some  of  the  mines  prob- 
ably will  sell  for  $5.50,  making  the  cut 
$1.  The  general  mine  price  April  1, 
1920,   was   $4.50. 

On  the  basis  of  $5.65  announced  by 
one  of  the  largest  companies,  the  price 
will  advance  10c.  a  ton  successively  in 
May  and  June  and  15c.  in  July.  This 
indicates  that  in  August  the  price  may 
stiffen  to  the  present  mine  price  of 
$6.50,  or  at  least  by  September,  neither 
of  which  are  listed. 

Retailers  have  not  definitely  an- 
nounced their  storage  prices,  but  bitu- 
minous lump  and  nut  will  be  about  $1 
cheaper  than  at  present,  Routt  County 
dropping  to  $11.50  and  southern  Colo- 
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rado  to  $11.     This  leaves  a  gross  mar- 
gin of  about  $2.50,  a  cut  of  10c. 

Bituminous  steam  is  steady  at  $3@ 
$3.50  f.o.b.  mines;  in  fact,  it  is  getting 
scarce  because  of  the  diminishing  sales 
of  lump.  Lignite  steam  is  unsteady, 
Louisville  being  $2.15  and  Weld  $1.80, 
while  Monarch  is  also  $1.80  but  bring- 
ing $4.70  retail  against  $4.50  for  Weld 
and  $4.90  for  Louisville. 

While  Louisville  lignite  lump  at  pres- 
ent is  steady  at  $5.25,  the  mine  price 
of  $3.50  for  Weld  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained, despite  the  fact  that  a  50c.  cut 
was  accepted  Feb.  1.  Louisville  lump 
is  bringing  $9.25  on  the  retail  market, 
while  Weld  lump  is  unsteady  at  $7.25, 
some  retailers  selling  for  $6.75@ 
$6.95. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


nothing  doing  in  steam  slack  or  steam 
screened. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 
Quiet  Domestic  Market  Creates  Steam 
Shortage — Prices  Unchanged — Oil  Due 
to  Advance. 

There    is    little    or    no    demand    for 

domestic  grades  and  this  has  resulted 

in    a    steam    shortage.      Production    is 

being  curtailed  to  such  an  extent  that 

there    is    hardly    enough    steam    coal 

mined  to  care  for  current  requirements. 

Notwithstanding  the  stoam  shortage, 

there   has    been   no    change    in   prices. 

Arkansas  lump  continues  at  $6,   slack 

$3.50@$4;    Kansas    lump,    $5.50,    mine 

run    $4.50,    nut    $5,    slack    $3.75@$4; 

North   Missouri  lump   $4.50,  mine  run 

$4,  washed  slack  $4.05,  raw  slack  $1@ 

$3.15  depending  on  quality. 

No  new  oil  contracts  have  been  made 
recently.  It  looks  like  fuel  oil  is  going 
off  the  market  and  this  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  coal  industry.  Produc- 
tion has  been  reduced  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  oil  will  take  a  sharp  ad- 
vance very  soon. 


West 


DENVER 

Steam  Coal  Steady — Ltivip  Drops  with 
Low  Demand — Seasonal  Prices  An- 
nounced. 

Colorado's      storage      season      opens 
April  1  with  a  drop  of  85c.  on  present 


PITTSBURGH 

Some  Low-Priced  Sales  Seem  to  Be 
Regular  Prodiu:tion  —  No  Interest  in 
Contracts  —  Production  Continues  to 
Decline. 

The  spot  coal  market  remains  so 
narrow  that  prices  are  by  no  means 
clearly  defined.  Low-price  sales  do  not 
stop,  and  the  opinion  grows  that  in 
many  cases  the  coal  thus  sold  is  not 
really  "distress"  coal  but  was  produced 
by  the  operator  with  his  eyes  open. 
It  is  the  common  belief,  nevertheless, 
that  the  prices  done  are  below  the  bare 
cost  of  production  and  represent  a  def- 
inite loss.  Sales  of  ordinary  steam 
mine  run  are  not  infrequently  made  at 
$2,  but  at  the  same  time  good  grades 
of  steam  mine  run  occasionally  bring 
up  to  $2.50.  In  some  instances  $2  has 
been  shaded. 

Gas  coal  remains  at  a  good  margin 
over  steam,  simply  because  operators 
prefer  to  leave  the  coal  in  the  ground 
if  they  cannot  secure  a  margin  above 
cost,  since  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  supplies  of  good  grades  of  gas  coal 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  relatively 
limited. 

There  are  scarcely  even  tentative 
negotiations  on  contracts  for  the  coal 
year,  and  April  1  is  likely  to  arrive 
,vith  many  consumers  committed  to  a 
policy  of  buying  from  hand  to  mouth 
until  prospects  become  more  clearly  de- 
fined. 

Production  continues  to  decline  and 
is  perhaps  not  over  40 » per  cent  of 
rated  capacity.  Industrial  demand  is 
extremely  light,  contract  shipments 
being  largely  to  railroads  and  utilities. 
The  spot  market  is  quotable  at  $2@ 
$2.50  for  steam  mine  run,  $2.50@$2.75 
for  fair  grades  of  gas  mine  run  and 
$2.75(a)$3  for  best  grades,  with  25c. 
additional  for  screened  gas.     There  is 


UNIONTOWN 

Production  at  Low  Ebb — Lakes  Trade 
Outlook  Disappointing — Wage  Reduc- 
tion by  Independent  Operator. 

The  industrial  situation  in  the  coke 
region  has  reached  the  lowest  point  in 
its  history.  Production  is  at  a  low  ebb 
and  there  is  virtually  no  market  for 
coal  tonnage.  There  is  some  demand 
for  foundry  coke  but  sales  of  that  grade 
are  usually  limited  to  a  carload  or  two 
at  a  time.  There  is  virtually  no  demand 
for  furnace  coke.  Quotations  for  the 
week  are:  steam  coal,  $1.75@$1.85;  by- 
product, $2.50@$2.75  with  possibly  some 
sales  recorded  at  $2.25;  furnace  coke 
$4.75@$5  and  foundry  $6@$6.75,  \vith 
most  tonnage  moving  at  the  minimum 
figure. 

Both  the  possibility  of  any  railroad 
or  Lakes  business  has  been  dismissed 
by  operators  here.  Reports  received 
by  jobbers  who  have  looked  into  the 
possibility  of  the  Lakes  trade  are  to 
the  effect  that  approximately  4,000,000 
tons  of  coal  are  yet  stored  in  that 
territory. 

One  of  the  largest  independent  oper- 
ators announced  a  cut,  effective  March 
8,  of  18  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  all 
classes  of  mine  and  coke  yard  labor. 
The  impression  prevails  that  few  if  any 
other  independents  will  follow  suit.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  remaining 
independent  operators  vnW  wait  for 
action  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Co.,  who  in 
the  past  set  the  pace  for  wages  paid. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Stagnation  Continues  —  Furnaces  Do 
Not  Even  Seek  Lower  Rates— Foundi-y 
Coke  Busiyiess  Vei^y  Moderate. 

Blast  furnace  operations  are  so  light, 
with  much  fewer  than  half  the  furnaces 
in  blast,  that  sales  cT  furnace  coke 
cannot  be   forced   by   price   reductions. 
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yet  quotations  are  lower  this  week, 
some  standard  furnace  coke  having 
been  available  at  $4,  though  $4.50 
seemed  the  minimum  a  week  ago  and 
is  still  the  more  common  asking  price. 
Spot  foundry  coke  is  a  shade  easier. 
Last  week  it  was  quotable  at  $5.50@ 
$6.50  but  now  the  $6.50  quotation  has 
disappeared,  practically  the  best  grades 
being  obtainable  at  not  over  $6.  There 
appears  to  be  a  moderate  movement 
of  foundry  coke  in  the  spot  market, 
chiefly  in  single  carloads,  but  actual 
consumption  is  less  than  would  be 
indicated  by  this  circumstance,  since  so 
few  consumers  are  receiving  coke  on 
contract. 

The  pig  iron  market  is  so  lifeless  that 
no  issue  is  raised  between  furnaces  and 
coke  operators  as  to  prices  for  coke 
that  would  be  needed  to  enable  furnaces 
to  operate.  One  large  merchant  inter- 
est has  some  sliding  scale  contracts 
which  the  coke  operators  are  willing 
to  revise  to  a  more  attractive  basis, 
but  the  furnace  interest  does  not  sug- 
gest that  anything  be  done  on  the  con- 
tracts to  furnish  a  basis  for  getting 
any  of  the  furnaces  into  operation 
again. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  March  5  at  90,790  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens  and  25,540  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  of 
116,330  tons,  a  decrease  of  4,490  tons. 


predict  the  time  when  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  may  be  expected. 
Spot  prices  remain  about  the  same. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Heavier  Production — Lake  Trade  Slow 
— R.R.  Fuel  Inquiries  Increase — Prices 
Firm. 

Production  for  the  week  ended 
March  5  is  estimated  at  280,000  tons 
or  about  45  per  cent  of  potential  capac- 
ity. These  figures  embrace  practically 
all  tipple  operations  in  the  field  or 
approximately  170  mines,  and  indicate 
an  increase  in  production  of  56,000  tons 
over  the  preceding  five-day  week. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  stimu- 
lus felt  for  shipment  to  Lake,  the 
mines  generally  are  marking  time. 
Fuel  for  railroads  constitutes  around 
50  per  cent  of  present  output,  many 
of  the  contracts  for  which  expire  with 
the  close  of  the  month.  Some  nego- 
tiations have  already  been  conducted 
by  carriers  looking  to  next  year's  fuel 
supply  but  figures  are  so  low  as  to  be 
out  of  the  realm  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Estimates  are  made  that  100,000  tons 
will  be  moved  to  lower  docks  during 
the  month,  about  30  per  cent  of  which 
will  be  shipped  from  eastern  Ohio.  A 
slow  opening  in  the  Lake  trade  is 
anticipated  as  no  chartering  for  ore- 
carrying  has  yet  been  done  nor  has 
there  been  sufficient  contracting  to 
date  for  coal  upon  which  vessel  men 
can  get  together  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  season.  The  question 
of  carrying  charges  will  not  be  taken 
up  for  some  time.  The  present  early 
loading  of  Lake  coal  is  due  to  light  de- 
mand in  local  trades  and  shippers  are 
paying  the  expense  of  shifting  vessels 
as  rates  have  not  yet  been  fixed. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  gen- 
eral resumption  of  demand  for  indus- 
trial   coal    and    operators    are    slow    to 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANLV 

Production  Declines — Contract  Market 
Listless — Collections  Are  Poor. 

Pi'oduction  shows  a  further  decline. 
The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  mild; 
a  very  pronounced  reduction  has  been 
noted  in  the  tonnage  used  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  uncertainty  overhang- 
ing future  business  conditions  has  made 
the  demand  practically  nil.  Many  op- 
erators are  producing  coal  only  to  keep 
their  working  organizations  together 
until  the  demand  will  equal  or  surpass 
the  supply. 

The  transition  from  an  acute  car 
shortage  to  an  enormous  surplus  is  now 
complete.  The  railroads  are  very  re- 
miss in  meeting  their  fuel  bills.  Col- 
lections in  general  are  slow.  Pools  10 
and  11  are  being  offered  $2.40@$3  and 
other  grades  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

An  average  production  of  2,235  cars 
a  day  is  shown  by  reports  for  the  past 
week,  which  represents  a  reduction  of 
35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
December  output.  Railroads  and  other 
large  users  are  conferring  with  oper- 
ators relative  to  contract  renewals  but 
few  agreements  have  been  closed. 


FAIRMONT   AND   PANHANDLE 

Production  Declines  Further — Low  Con- 
tract Offers  Find  No  Takers — No  Lakes 
Business  in  Sight. 

Fairmont 

Producers  had  even  less  business  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  March.  However, 
the  decrease  was  confined  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  Ry.  section.  Contract  move- 
ment, which  was  good  at  the  outset,  de- 
clined rapidly  throughout  the  week. 
Spot  prices  were  off,  but  there  were  few 
takers  among  producers.  Very  little 
contracting  was  done,  the  price  of  $2.40 
@$2.75  offered  by  railroads  being  con- 
sidered by  operators  as  too  low.  There 
were  no  signs  of  Lakes  business. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Dearth  of  orders  limited  production 
to  25  per  cent  of  normal.  What  little 
spot  coal  was  sold  moved  off  storage 
piles.  Contract  negotiations  had  not 
reached  a  point  where  agreements  were 
being  closed;  producers  and  buyers 
were  jockeying  for  position,  but  were 
far  apart  as  to  prices. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Spring  Prices  Annomtced — Contract 
Market  Shows  Actirity — Reserves  Are 
Dwindling  —  Spot  Market  in  Better 
Shape. 

Operators  supplying  coal  to  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  now  concentrating  all 
their  energies  and  facilities  on  their 
contract  prospects.  Practically  80  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  moving  today 
is  going  to  industries  which  are  testing 


out  new  coals  with  the  idea  of  placing 
contracts. 

The  volume  of  business  is  unusually 
small,  in  fact,  much  smaller  than  the 
tonnage  which  ordinarily  moves  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  Franklin  Coiu'*:; 
operators  published  their  spring  prices 
a  few  days  ago.  We  were  advised 
that  the  opening  prices  on  lump,  fur- 
nace, and  small  egg,  will  be  $3.50  per 
ton.  The  price  on  cookstove  nut  and 
chestnut,  will  be  $3.40;  2-in  screenings 
will  be  $3  and  li-in.  screenings,  $2.85. 
We  understand  that  the  contract  price 
for  the  Franklin  County  field  on  mine 
run  will  be  $3.50  although  this  quota- 
tion has  not  been  verified. 

It  is  expected  that  operators  from 
other  competing  districts  will  have  to 
shade  their  prices  and  adjust  their  con- 
tract figures  in  order  to  be  in  line  with 
the  pace  set  by  the  Franklin  County 
operators. 

The  industrial  situation  continues 
stagnant,  but  nevertheless,  the  reserves 
held  in  many  of  the  industrial  centers 
Rre  constantly  dwindling.  This  is  also 
proving  true  in  the  case  of  the  retailer. 
Purchases  in  both  the  retail  and  domes- 
tic trade  have  been  curtailed  so  strin- 
gently during  the  past  two  months  that 
stocks  on  hand  are  far  below  normal. 
This  is  about  the  only  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  market  anad  just  came  to 
light  the  other  day  after  a  very  care- 
ful investigation. 

Weather  conditions  continue  very 
strongly  against  the  coal  man,  as  it 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  portions 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  were 
treated  to  an  old  fashioned  hail  storm 
of  the  kind  that  usually  arrives  in  June 
or  July. 

Practically  all  spot  coal  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  market  and  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  pick  up  demur- 
rage coal  in  any  of  the  big  railway 
centers.  Operators  in  Illinois  and  In- 
diana much  prefer,  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent experience,  to  keep  their  coai  in 
the  ground  until  they  have  an  order 
for  it  rather  than  produce  it  and  send 
it  on  to  some  railway  terminal,  trust- 
ing in  the  meanwhile  to  the  ability  of 
their  sales  agent*;  to  dispose  of  it. 


SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS 

Screenings  iti  Some  Deynand — R.R.  Ton- 
nage Declining — Doynestic  Hard  to 
Move  —  Standard  Field  Conditions 
Seriaus. 

Conditions  in  the  Standard  field  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  March  were  un- 
usually bad.  Railroad  fuel  tonnage 
was  on  the  decline  and  many  small 
mines  are  arranging  to  close  down  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Screenings  are 
moving  fairly  well  but  domestic  sizes 
are  almost  impossible  to  sell.  Prices 
are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Review.  The 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  moving  to  St. 
Louis,  but  little  going  to  the  North  and 
Northwest. 

Mt.  Olive  mines  worked  about  two 
days  a  week  for  commercial  operations 
and  little  better  than  three  days  on 
railroad  fuel.  Screenings  are  moving 
well.  A  fairly  good  tonnage  of  coal 
was  shipped  to  Omaha  territoi*y.  The 
volume   of   railroad   fuel   is   easing  up. 
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Domestic  coal  ranged  $3.25@$3.50, 
screenings  $1.75@$2. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  conditions  in 
the  Carterville  field  of  Williamson  and 
Franklin  Counties  is  the  fact  that 
screenings  are  moving  fairly  well,  in- 
dicating that  steam  sizes  are  going  to 
be  in  stronger  demand.  The  amount 
of  steam  coal  on  track  is  lighter  than 
for  some  weeks  past.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, however,  to  move  the  larger 
sizes.  The  tonnage  of  railroad  coal  is 
steadily  declining. 

Prices  are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. Commercial  mines  worked  about 
two  days  a  week  and  the  best  working 
time   reported   was   four   days. 

Duquoin  field  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely bad,  mines  for  the  most  part 
working  about  two  days  a  week. 
Domestic  sizes  are  selling  as  low  as 
$3  with  mine  run  below  $2.50  and 
screenings  down  to  $1.75.  Railroad 
tonnage  is  exceedingly  light. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Steam  Demand  Showing  Improvement 
— Lump  Market  Quiet — Contracting  Is 
Slotc. 

Demand  for  steam  grades  is  showing 
improvement,  screenings  being  a  little 
stronger  in  price,  and  mine  inin  has 
moved  more  freely.  Lump  coal  is  in 
light  demand,  which  is  making  for 
smaller  production  of  screenings  and  is 
aiding  prices  of  all  steam  grades. 

Operators  are  not  anxious  to  book 
much  contract  business  in  view  of  un- 
certain railroad  and  price  conditions 
later  on,  there  being  an  optimistic  feel- 
ing regarding  better  prices  later  in 
the  year.  At  present  it  is  reported  that 
contract  figures  are  about  30  per  cent 
higher  than  spot  quotations. 

The  market  last  week  and  this  week 
shows  no  price  change.  Prepared  aver- 
age is  $3.26  on  a  range  of  $2.75@$3.50; 
mine  run,  $2.50,  range,  $2@$3;  screen- 
ings, $1.75,  range,  $1.40@$2.25. 

A  fair  amount  of  coal  is  moving 
South,  with  a  very  fair  river  movement. 
Export  business,  which  was  showing 
improvement  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  very 
quiet  just  now. 


Middle  Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Prices  Weaken  with  Acceptance  of  Low 
Spot  Orders — No  Contracts  Closed — 
All  Markets  Inactive. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  prices  softened  somewhat 
in  the  face  of  better  production  in  the 
week  ended  March  5,  as  a  result  of 
heavier  selling  at  prices  that  were  offer- 
ing. However,  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers still  decline  to  market  their  coal 
at  the  prevailing  low  figures.  There  is 
still  a  large  accumulation  at  Tidewatv?r. 
With  the  nearness  of  the  new  coal  year 
there  wps  no  more  contract  activity 
than  during  the  previous  weeks. 

Production  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  continued  at  about  25  per  cent 


of  normal.  There  was  little  or  no  de- 
mand either  at  Tide  or  for  Inland. 
Contract  orders  were  all  that  kept  the 
few  mines  in  operation.  About  the  only 
production  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  was  for 
railroad  use.  The  new  contract  market 
has  been  unusually  quiet  so  far. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

"No  market"  losses  were  running  ex- 
ceedingly high  in  the  Pocahontas  region, 
production  not  reaching  more  than  175,- 
000  tons.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  mines 
were  running  on  a  full-time  basis.  There 
was  a  little  better  call  for  domestic  but 
demand  for  all  other  sizes  simply  did 
not  exist.  Tide  accumulations  re- 
stricted the  movement  in  that  direction. 
Buyers  were  active  in  securing  con- 
tract prices,  but  no  business  was  re- 
ported  closed. 

Tug  River  mines  worked  mainly  on 
contract  orders,  and  even  these  were 
diminishing  in  volume.  All  operations 
were  limited  to  two  or  three  days.  No 
spot  demand  existed  in  any  market — 
foreign  call  was  quiet  and  Tidewater 
terminals  had  a  heavy  tonnage  on  track. 
Collections  were  slow,  and  this  added 
to  the  general  dullness  made  for  gen- 
erally discouraging  conditions  in  the 
region. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Spot  Offers  Too  Low  for  Operators — 
Distress  Tonnage  Lighter  —  General 
Conditions  Unimproved — Some  Interest 
m  Contract  Prices. 

Kanawha 

Mines  with  contract  orders  worked 
not  more  than  two  days  in  the  first 
week  of  March,  complete  idleness  exist- 
ing in  the  case  of  such  operations  with- 
out contracts.  Production  was  about 
on  a  level  with  the  preceding  week. 

Contracting  was  slow,  prices  offered 
being  no  inducement  to  producers.  No 
signs  of  activity  in  Lakes  coal  have 
appeared,  despite  the  nearness  of  the 
opening  of  the  season.  Absence  of  de- 
mand and  low  prices  were  responble 
for  an  inactive  spot  market.  But  little 
distress  coal  was  offering. 

Logan  and  Tracker 

Production  in  the  Logan  region  was  a 
little  heavier,  due  to  better  movement 
on  contracts  to  automobile  industries. 
Some  coal  was  also  being  mined  for 
storage,  but  the  spot  demand  was  un- 
improved. Steam  price  offers  of  $2 
were  too  low  for  producers  to  accept. 

Thacker  mines  did  not  work  more 
tiian  two  days  because  of  a  pulseless 
market.  However,  but  few  operations 
have  closed  entirely.  Contract  condi- 
tions resembled  those  prevailing  in 
other  fields.  Steam  prices  ranged  $2@ 
$2.50. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

The  ouput  continued  at  a  low  ebb — 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Few  mines  were  able  to  run  because  of 
the  lack  of  either  spot  or  contract 
orders.  Screenings  were  a  little  firmer, 
following  an  even  weaker  demand  for 
domestic  sizes. 


Virginia 

Lack  of  even  contract  orders  caused 
the  output  to  slump  to  about  40  per 
cent  of  capacity.  There  was  nothing 
tangible  about  the  new  contract  situ- 
ation, with  producers  and  buyers  still 
far  apart  on  the  price  question.  The 
spot  market  took  a  bare  minimum  be- 
cause of  weak  demand  and  price  offer- 
ings too  low  for  the  operator  to  con- 
sider. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

More  Mi7ies  Close — Contract  Market 
Inactive — New   Railroad   Project. 

Arrival  of  warm  weather  has  forced 
more  mines  to  close  down,  due  to  in- 
ability to  move  block.  Stagnation  in 
domestic  sizes  has  forced  the  price  on 
nut  and  slack  upward.  Quotations  are 
running  around  $4  for  block,  $3.50  for 
egg,  $3  for  mine  run,  and  $2  for  nut 
and  slack. 

While  there  is  not  much  demand  at 
these  figures,  yet  they  represent  about 
the  maximum  of  decline  possible  under 
present  operation  costs.  Many  mines 
have  not  operated  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  the  men  are  getting  very 
anxious  to  work,  although  firm  in  their 
stand  against  a  reduction  in  wages. 
There  will  probably  be  much  talk,  and 
little  action  in  this  matter,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  present  wage  contract 
next  spring. 

Many  inquiries  are  coming  in  as  to 
pi'obable  contract  prices,  but  buyers  and 
sellers  are  at  a  wide  variance  and  as 
yet  no  contracts  of  any  magnitude  have 
been  reported  closed. 

There  is  considerable  talk  going 
round  about  a  new  i-ailroad  to  extend 
from  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  to  Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  but  as  yet  nothing  tangible  has 
been  done.  Such  a  road  would  open  up 
a  vast  expanse  of  Kentucky's  richest 
coal  deposits,  and  the  road  will  un- 
doubtedly be  put  through  in  the  next 
few  years.  Developments  along  this 
line  are  being  closely  watched  by  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  project. 


West 


UTAH 

No  Domestic  Trade — Coast  Market  Dull 
— Production  Declining. 

Mines  are  working  35  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Tvvo  weeks  ago  official  fig- 
ures were  a  little  better.  The  ideal 
spring  weather  prevailing  of  late  has 
paralyzed  domestic  demand.  People 
are  buying  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. 

Steam  coal  finds  a  poor  market. 
Business  on  the  coast  is  not  good.  From 
inquiries  made  among  some  of  the  lead- 
ing companies  it  would  seem  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  miners'  wages  for 
a  long  time. 


Company  News 


ALABAMA 

K.  ,).  Longyear  Co.  is  sinking  a  circular 
shaft  16  ft.  in  dianieter  and  487  ft.  deep 
for  the  Pratt  t'oiisolidated  toal  Co.  at  their 
mine  near  Hanner. 

William  T.  Sheehan,  editor  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  and  John  W.  Dun-  and 
Richard  M.  Hobby,  wholesale  merchants  of 
Montgomery,  have  been  named  by  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Kilby  to  gather  data  in  regard 
to  the  matters  at  issue  between  the  coal 
operators  and  striking  miners.  The  com- 
mission is  in  session  in  Birmingham  and 
has  r(>ceived  briefs  from  both  the  operators 
and  union  men,  and  is  also  hearing  oral 
testimony  from  prominent  business  men 
disassociated  with  the  coal  industry  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  views 
and  opinions  of  the  general  public  touch- 
ing the  controversy.  After  all  data  has 
been  collected  and  compiled  the  commission 
will  submit  same  to  the  Governor,  who  will 
be  the  sole  arbiter,  and  whose  decision  both 
factions  have  agreed  to  abide  by,  the  strike 
having  been  called  off  on  Feb.  22  by  virtue 
of    this    understanding. 


COLORADO 

The  rescue  team  of  Mount  Harris 
assisted  in  the  recovery  of  two  of  the  five 
bodies  of  miners  who  were  killed  in  the 
explosion  in  the  Moft'at  Coal  Co.'s  mine  2 
near  Oak  Creek.  The  explosion  is  believed 
to  have  been  caused  by  mine  dust  which 
was  ignited  by  a  windy  shot.  The  bodies 
were  found  ,500  ft.  from  the  entrance  of  the 
mine.  S.  M.  Perry  of  Denver  is  president, 
and  R.  M.  Perry  is  manager. 


ILLINOIS 

While  many  miners  are  idle,  it  is  planned 
to  build  hard  roads  near  West  Frankfort 
to  furnish  work  for  the  unemployed  and  all 
possible  street  leaving  will  be  begun  as  soon 
as  spring  conditions  permit.  The  West 
Frankfort  Clian»l)er  of  Commerce  is  back- 
ing the  movement. 

The  Aliiionk  mine  is  installing  an  elec- 
tric motor.  While  the  work  is  in  progress 
the  mine  will  be  closed. 

Directors  of  the  B.v-Produots  Coke  Co., 
have  declared  a  special  dividend  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  payable  March 
25   to   stockholders   of   record   March    15. 


INDIANA 

The  Gilmour  coal  mine,  one  of  the  oldest 
around  .Tasonvillc,  has  closed  and  the 
mine  will  not  be  worked  any  more.  It  has 
been  in  operation  twenty  years,  the  Van- 
dalia  Coal  Co.  having  operated  it  for  the 
last  several  years.  About  200  men  were 
made   idle  by  the  closing. 

A  cave-in  of  fifty-eight  feet  of  sand  and 
gravel  m  the  shaft  of  the  Deep  Vein  Coal 
C^.,  at  Princeton,  March  1,  will  cause  the 
shuttuig  down  of  the  mine  for  at  least 
,''J't>'  flays.  A  company  of  men  had  just 
lett    the   mine   when    the    accident    occurred. 

William  H.  Tobin.  of  Indianapolis,  vice- 
piesKlent  of  the  SterlinK-Midland  Coa!  Co.. 
ana  actively  engaged  in  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Consumers  Coal  Co.. 
ri;  ,  9"^ /"*"  bituminous  coal  operators  in- 
.t,o^„  K  ^^^  federal  grand  jury  on  the 
^l4.r^*'  *•  porisPiracy  to  violate  the  Sher- 
«t^,L.„''^"T^T"^-!:"'''  'aw,  reported  to  ISIark 
Moien.  United  States  marshal,  March  1, 
i."*l  ','f^*^"^^l<i  bond  for  $10,000.  His  bond 
T-  Xt^L^  *^  by  Samuel  K.  Rauh  and  .Jesse 
v>>;  -?^  i."^"-  ^'''-  Tobin  also  is  one  of  the 
ihL^r  ^'^°''^  ^^^  miners  indicted  on  the 
a^;  ^H.  ,  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Lever 
T^vf>r  a,.f  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  to  be  arrested  in  the 
o^^eratnr^  t^'"''*'-  ''"^  ^^'^s  the  first  of  the 
jSd^^>  AnHir=*^"■^^°"''  '"  the  new  case, 
bon^^nd  rf/r,?,ut'"''i®i:?*'^  ^^""  »nder  the  old 
n?2ance  Thnt  ^^'"*  ^U"  *«  ^o  on  his  recog- 
fo?  PV^Prv  ^^  procedure  is  contemplated 
case  ""''^'"    ^°"<i    in    the    first 


KENTUCKY 

Gro.'-s  earnings  of  the  West  Kfnlin-k.v 
Coa'  Co..  for  l!»2'l  amounted  to  $4,7:i.">,4 15.- 
77,  an  increase  of  50.84  per  cent.  Produc- 
tion amounted  to  907,370  tons,  an  increase 
of  11.84  per  cent.  The  substantial  increase 
in  production  was  made  po.ssible  largely 
because  of  the  availaliility  of  the  comi)any's 
facilities   for    transportation    by    water. 

The  Banford  Coal  Co.,  capital  $20,000. 
has  been  incorporated  by  K.  G.  Biddison. 
Frank  J.  Dougherty,  Louisville;  and  K.  M. 
Cox,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  debt  limit 
is    given    at    $40,000. 

The  Coal  Division  of  the   Kouisville  Board 

of  Trade  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
monthly  dinners  at  the  Louisville  Old  Inn 
Hotel,  on  Feb.  26,  there  being  about  fifty 
coal  men  i)resent,  including  jobbers,  brokers 
and  retailers.  A  cabaret  performance  and 
a  "jazz"  band,  added  to  the  attraction. 
C.  L.  Crush,  of  the  Atlas  Coal  Co.,  made 
the  arrangements.  It  is  planned  to  have 
another   dinner   on    April    2. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Old  Colon.v  Coal 
Co.,  a  Virginia  corporation,  has  closed  a 
deal  in  Perry  County  for  purchase  of  700 
acres  of  coal  land  on  the  L.  &  X.,  main 
line,  with  ])lans  for  development  work  this 
spring. 

The  R.  C.  Twa.v  Coal  Co..  of  Louisville, 
jobbers  and  producers,  who  also  operate 
the  .lamfs  Coal  Co..  retailers,  have  added  a 
large  building  suppl.v  department,  handling 
general  lines  of  building  materials  other 
than  lumber,  and  oi)erating  i)lants  to 
liandle  this  material  in  connection  with  two 
retail    coal    yards. 


NEW  YORK 

Waterfront  property  on  the  East  Rivwr. 
New  York  City,  has  been  leased  for  a  term 
of  years  by  Sinram  Brothers,  coal  dealers. 
They  will  erect  a  concrete  coal  pockvjt  and 
a  garage  and  office  building. 

Cross  libel  for  $100,000  has  been  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  by  Coale 
&  Co.,  against  the  London  and  Piraeus 
Steamship  Co.  for  alleged  "abuse  of  judi- 
cial process."  The  libel  was  occasioned  by 
a  libel  filed  against  Coale  &  Co..  by  the 
steamship  company  for  alleged  failure  to 
carry  out  charter  contracts,  the  steamship 
company  claiming  it  lost  thereby  $134,- 
248.70. 


OHIO 

The  Belmont  &  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  re- 
cently organized,  has  aciiuired  about  500 
acres  of  coal  lands  near  Flushing,  and 
plans  for  the  immediate  development  of 
the  property.  .lonathan  Riulcliff  and  James 
T.   Vandegrift   head    the  company. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co.  have 
recently  completeil  dock  facilities  at  their 
•lohnson  mine  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Pii^ie 
Creek  near  Shadyside.  Under  full  opera- 
tion 2.000  tons  per  day  can  be  loaded  into 
barges  at  this  nev  dock  which  has  been 
constructed  primarily  to  take  care  of  out- 
put during  times  of  .severe  car  shortage. 

Tho  first  loading  this  season  at  B.  &  O. 
do(ks.  Lorain,  began  with  the  steamers 
"Sonoma"  and  "W.  F.  Hart."  It  is  reiwrted 
that  16  boats  have  already  been  loaded  at 
the  various  lower  Lake  ports.  9  at  Cleve- 
land, 3  at  Erie,  3  at  Ashtabula  and  one  at 
Huron,  with  ai)proximately  140,000  tons. 
Nineteen  additional  boats  have  been  named 
to  date  to  receive  cargoes  and  when  loaded 
it  .is  estimated  that  an  aggregate  of  300.- 
000  tons  will  have  been  dimiped  into  boats 
ready  to  sail  when  navigation  opens. 

The  Bip-  Vein  ConI  Co.,  general  offices  of 
which  are  in  Cleveland,  which  has  been 
operating  near  Salineville  for  nu\ny  >  ears 
will  abandon  its  mines  in  .\pril.  Approx- 
imately 120  miners  will  be  forced  to  secure 
emi)loyment  elsewhere.  I..iick  of  coal 
basins  and  other  faults  within  the  mine 
have  been  given  as  reasons  for  suspending 
operations.  The  company  has  made  an 
offer  to  the  county  to  sell  its  railroad  right 


of    way    for  roarl     i 

will   be  avail  hin    tiir- 

operations  ha\'-  i-.i.sed  and  n.i.i.-  .-I'li 
removed. 

The  .suit  of  the  C".  U.  Blake  Co^ 
dealer.s.  Cincinnati,  against  the  l' 
State.s  Navy  Department  to  recov-' 
proximately  $22.<"mi  alleged  to  Ih- 
ihem  on  coal  requisitions  by  the 
partment  during  the  first  half 
1920,  has  been  taken  under  ad- 
.Judge  John  Weld  I'eck  in  Ur 
District  Court,  following  the 
testimony  on  both  sides,  lasting 
two  days. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

A   deal  has  been  closed  by  the  coal  firm 
of    Dunn,    Brant   &    Zleifler,    with    headquar- 
ters   at    Shanksville,    Somerset    c'ounty.    for 
a    tract    of   coal    land    near    Clarksburs.'     AV 
Va.,    the   consideration    being   in    th' 
borhood  of  $250,000.      A  number  of 
men    of    the    state    are    said    to    be    backing 
the  company.      It   was  also  announced   that 
the    same    company    is    about    to    take    over 
a   number  of   valuable   tracts   in   the   neigh- 
borhood     of      Shanksville      and      Lamberls- 
ville,     for     which     they     will     pay     anotht-r 
([uarter    million    dollars.      These    tracts    are 
said   to    include   all   the   available  coal   land 
in    that    section. 

The     Lehigh     &     Wilkes-Barre     Coal     Co. 

has  declared  a  150  per  cent  cash  dividend 
to  stockholders  of  record  Feb.  28.  The 
distribution  is  being  made  on  $9.210.00t) 
stock  outstanding  and  amounts  to  $13,815.- 
000.  as  the  stock  is  of  $50  par  value.  The 
share  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  which  owns  169.788  shares  of  the 
coal  company  stock,  is  $12,734,100. 

A  contract  has  just  been  closed  between 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  of  Cam- 
den. N.  J.,  and  Cosurove  &  Co.,  Cambria 
County,  for  the  entire  tonnage  for  the  big 
machine  plant.  The  Victor  plant  is  one 
of  the  lai'gest  users  of  bituminous  coal  in 
the  Philadelphia  manufacturing  district.  In 
the  past  about  half  the  coal  consume*!  was 
supplied  by  the  Cosgrove  company  which 
operates  twelve  mines  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania field.  The  company  closing  the 
contract  'et  it  be  known  that  the  entire 
tonnage  was  being  bought  from  the  Cos- 
grove  company  because  of  that  company's 
adherence  to  its  contracts  during  the  period 
of  terrific  demand  at  high  prices  during- 
the   last   year. 

The  Clinton  Block  Coal  Co..  Pittsburgh, 
has  v>lans  under  way  for  a  housing  de- 
velopment for  miners  at  its  properties. 
About  twenty-five  one  and  two-story  dwell- 
ings will  be  erected  as  an  initial  allotment. 
D.   H.   Cannon   is  general   manager. 


TEXAS 

The    .Vmerican    Fuel    &    Development    Co., 

organizi-d  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  is 
planning  for  extensive  deve'opment  and 
operations  on  the  former  properties  of  the 
Garrison  Oil  &  Coal  Co..  recently  acquired. 
It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  outv>ut  by  a 
large  tonnage. 


WEST  VIRVINIA 

W.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland  have 
secured  a  lease  on  88  acres  of  Pittsburgh. 
Redstone  and  Sewickley  coal,  the  deal  in- 
volving $80,000.  A  cash  payment  of  $15.- 
000  was  a  iiart  of  the  deal.  The  deal  also 
provides  for  a  minimum  royalty  of  $12,000 
for  5  years.  The  rate  of  royalty  per  ton 
has  been  fixed  at  15c.  for  Pittsburg  coal 
and  10c.  for  Redstone  and  Sewickley  coal. 
Upon  the  pa\-ment  of  $60,000  in  royalty,  the 
title  to  the  acreage  now  under  lease  passes 
to  the  leasing  company. 

No  time  has  been  lost  by  the  Freer  Coal 
Co.  in  installing  a  plant  near  Birch  Run  in 
the  Elk  River  field.  Clay  County.  Much 
work  has  been  done  on  driving  the  entry 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  start 
work  on  the  tipple  ani^.  put  in  siding.  Of- 
ficers   of    the    company    are :      George    G. 
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Bower,  Buchtel,  Ohio,  president ;  F.  A. 
Freer  of  Nelsonville,  Ohio  and  J.  M.  Shep- 
herd of  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  charge 
of  development  work. 

S.  E.  Ward  and  associates  will  engage  in 
the  production  of  coal  in  Sandy  River  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Ward  and  his  associates  will 
operate  under  the  title  of  the  Ward  Poca- 
hontas Coal  Co.,  the  new  concern  being 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  Others  interested 
are :  J.  W.  Johnson,  laeger,  W.  Va.  ;  J. 
Logan  Hill,  T.  A.  Lambert,  J.  A.  Peterfish, 
Jr.,  of  Welch,  W.  Va. 

Ohio  mine  operators  will  develop  750 
acres  of  coal  land,  and  their  engineers  are 
now  making  surveys  near  Barracksville 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  mines  and 
the  installation  of  machinery.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Co.  is  undertaking  this  enter- 
prise, and  its  management  is  represented 
by  T.  H.  Johnson,  president,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
beginning  of  operations  in  Ohio  County  by 
the  Penn-American  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
whose  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been 
filed  in  Ohio  County.  The  new  concern  is 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  Offices  of  the 
company,  however,  are  to  be  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  This  company  has  as  its  principal 
stockholders,  Lawrence  A.  Crosby,  Orville 
W.  Wood,  Walter  G.  Weighman,  Paul  W. 
McQuillen,  Horace  R.  Lamb  and  Charles 
McGregor.  The  same  people  are  also 
largely  interested  in  the  Windsor  Power 
House  Coal  Co.,  the  principal  offices  of 
which  will  be  in  Pittsburgh,  although  the 
company  will  operate  in  Brooke  County. 

Organization  of  the  Big  Seam  Coal  Co.  of 

Williamson  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000 
presages^  the  development  of  coal  territory 
in  Upshur  County.     Interested  in  this  com- 


Personals 


The  National  Coal  Association  has  de- 
signated delegates  and  alternates  to  at- 
tend the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
which  will  open  April  27  at  Atlantic  City. 
The   list  of  those  selected   is  as   follows: 

DELEGATES 

D.  B.    Wentz,   Pres., 
Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co., 

Land    Title    Bldg.,    Phlla.,    Pa. 
Geo.   H.   Francis,   Sec, 

Keystone    Coal    &   Coke    Co., 
Greensburg,    Pa. 
Geo.    W.    Reed,    Vice-Pres., 
Peabody  Coal   Co., 
Chicago,    111. 
Thos.   K.   Maher,   Pres.. 
The  Maher  Collieries  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  L..   Dougrlas, 

1018    Union   Central   Bldg., 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
P.   M.    Snyder.   Pres.. 
East  Gulf  Coal  Co., 

Mount    Hope,    West   Va. 
ThoR.   T.   Brewster,  Vlce-Pres., 
Alt.  Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.. 
St.     Loui.s,    Mo. 
Allan    C.    Uoflson, 
Weston    Dodson    Co., 
Bethlehem,    Pa. 
AV alter    Barnuni,    Treas., 
I'aciflo    Coast   Co., 

10  Wall  St.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 
A.  M.  Onrle,  Pros., 
OrIo   Coal    Co., 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 

ALTERNATES 
J.    O.   Bradley,   Pres., 

lOlU    Uivcr   Coal   &   Lumber  Co., 
Itundon.    West    Va. 
Geo.    .s.    Baton, 

Groon.'iburK-Connellsvlllo    Coal   &    Coke 
Corpor.itlon, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
J.    C.    Br.vcloii.    Pres., 

QucmabouiiiK    Creek    Coal    Co.. 
Som«M-sei.    Pa. 
Geo.    II.    Hiirkcr,    Vlce-Pres., 
Maynnrd    Coal    Co., 
ColunilMis,    Ohio. 
Ciilvln    IloUnm,   Vlce-Pres., 

Blue    niamond    Coal    Sales   Co. 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
C.    II.   Jenkins.    Vlce-Pres., 
Hiitchlnson     Cot\.\     Co., 
P.airinotit.    West    Va. 
1>.    F.    CnxhinK.    Pros., 
Iowa   Co:\l    CtiKTS.   Assn.. 
Pes   Mollies.    Iowa. 
Geo.    II.    Bnrtlct. 

\'iftor   Anii'iloan    Fuel    Co.. 
Denver,    Colo. 


pany  are :  J.  S.  Leedy,  G.  J.  Adkins,  H.  W. 
Price,   E.   W.   Price   and  William   York. 

The  Fairmont  &  Kittanning  Coal  Co.  has 
begun  operating  at  its  newly  opened  Bryrer 
mine  near  Philippi  in  the  Barbour  County 
field,  the  first  shipment  of  any  coal  from 
the  new  mine  being  on  Friday,  Feb.  18. 

A  deal  has  been  consummated  by  the 
Home  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  disposing  of 
167  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Pittsburgh 
seam  to  another  Pittsburgh  firm.  The  price 
for  the  property  sold  was  $100,000.  This 
property  is  located  on  the  Charleston  Divi- 
sion of  the  B.  &  O. 

Coal  land  developments  to  cost  $3,000,- 
000  have  been  planned  by  engineers  of 
Quin  Morton  and  W.  S.  Wood  of  Charles- 
ton, who  are  interested  in  mining  200,000 
acres  of  New  River  coal  in  the  Meadow 
Creek  district.  Nine  corporations  have 
leases  and  their  plans  contemplate  produc- 
tion and  shipments  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Greenbrier  &  Eastern  Ry.,  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Electric  power  will 
furnish  the  mining  energy.  Another  de- 
velopment is  planned  by  the  Leckie  Coal 
Co.,  which  has  purchased  2,800  acres  of 
coal  land  on   Big  Clear  Creek. 

The  Kobinson  &  Phillips  Coal  Co.,  has 
acquired  the  holdings  of  the  Pittsvein  Coal 
Co.  near  Grafton,  comprising  about  1,500 
acres  of  land,  and  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment  and  operation   of   the   property. 

Capitalized  at  $100,000  the  Union  Gas 
Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  as  a  West 
Virginia  coal  corporation  but  with  head- 
quarters at  Uniontown.  Uniontown  people 
as  follows  are  the  principal  stockholders : 
James  H.  Dunn,  M.  H.  Bowman,  Benjamin 
B.  Howell,  Edward  F.  Shelby  and  Robert 
W.  Playford  of  Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  purchase  of  230  acres  of  Mapletown 


or  Sewickley  coal  in  Cass  district  of  Mo- 
nongalia County  has  been  consummated  by 
the  Purseglove  Coal  Mining  Co.,  the  price 
paid  being  $18,180,  making  a  rate  of  about 
$80   an  acre. 

The  ilaryland  New  River  Co.  has  sold  its 
leasehold  covering  3,500  acres  on  the  north 
side  of  New  River  between  Fayette  and 
Hawk's  Nest  to  the  Atlantic  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  in  which  a  Mr.  Emney  of  Philadelphia 
and  associates  are  interested.  Title  to  the 
land  is  held  by  the  Boone  and  Prichard 
estates.  The  general  understanding  is  that 
the  purchasing  company  paid  $300,000  for 
the  leasehold.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
lease  the  royaltj;  basis  is  10c.  a  ton.  As 
a  result  of  the  change  in  ownership  of  the 
lease  ten  new  openings  are  to  be  driven  on 
a  four-mile  front  and  many  new  miners' 
houses  are  to  be  built. 

Alex  Konay  of  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  who 
recently    organized    the    Savaria    Coal    Co. 

with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  has  ma- 
tured plans  for  the  development  of  about 
80  acres  of  coal  land  in  Harrison  County, 
the  new  mine  to  be  near  Mt.  Clare.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  the  Fayette  City  cap- 
italist to  begin  mining  operations  just  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult because  there  is  a  tipple  already  on 
the   property    and   a   siding  ready   for   use. 

WYOMING 

The  Native  Coal  Co.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, according  to  articles  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  calling  for  the  privilege 
of  selling  and  dealing  in  coal  and  coal  mines 
and  transporting  the  products  to  market. 
Capital  stock,  $50,000  ;  principal  office. 
Cody.  Directors  for  the  first  year  are 
Otto  I.  Nelson,  Emil  Boander  and  J.  M. 
Schwoob. 


R.    T.    Price,    Pres., 
Interstate   Coa)    Co., 
Muskogee,   Okla. 
W.    J.    Snyder,    Treas., 

American    Coal    Mining    Co. 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 


Traffic  News 


F.  R.  Wadleigh  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Tuttle  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City,  effective  March 
1,    1921. 

R.  N.  Hosier,  superintendent  of  coal  min- 
ing section  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Com- 
pensation and  Inspection  Bureau,  made  an 
address  at  the  weekly  session  of  the  safety 
instruction  course  of  the  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  His  subject  was  "The 
Effect  of  Schedule  Ratings  on  Reduction  of 
Mine  Accidents  in  Pennsylvania." 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Garfield,  former  Fuel  Administrator,  has 
been  awarded  a  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  by  the  War  Department.  In  mak- 
ing the  award  Secretary  Baker  said  that 
the  medal  was  conferred  for  "exceptionally 
valuable  services  to  the  Government  as 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator  during  the 
war." 

S.  D.  Brady,  head  of  the  Brady  interests, 
operating  on  an  extensive  scale  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  was  a  business  visitor  in  the 
Cleveland  market  recently. 

Hugh  GUmore,  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co. 
at  Amlierstdale  in  the  Logan  field  and  now 
connected  with  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  was 
a  visitor  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  about  the 
middle  of  February. 

B.  B.  Guy,  district  representative  of  the 
American  Export  &  Inland  Coal  Corpo- 
ration with  headquarters  at  William.son, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Eastern 
markets. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Huntington,  W. 
va.,  market  was  George  Thompson,  of 
Cleveland,  representing  Pickands,  Mather 
&    Co. 

Charles  E.  Sandberg,  one  of  the  well 
known  operators  of  the  Kanawha  field, 
with  headquarters  at  Charleston,  was  a 
vi«itor  in   the   Iliuitington   market   recently. 

C.  A.  Cabell,  general  manager  of  the 
Carbon  Fuel  Co.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has 
recovered  from  a  very  serious  illness. 

J.  H.  HuflTmnn,  identified  with  the  J.  E. 
Long  coal  interests  of  Clarksburg,  was  a 
visitor  in  Cleveland  during  the  latter  part 
of    February. 

R.  I'.  Hopes,  of  Coale  &  Co..  New  York, 
has  ntiinied  to  that  city  after  a  visit 
co\.MinK  several  weeks  at  Charleston. 
W.  Va. 

J.  4.  Forbes,  formerly  mining  engineer  in 
charge  of  mine  rescue  car  No.  2  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  stationed 
at  Katoon,  New  Mexico,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  car  No.  5  as  coal  mining  engineer. 
Mr.  Forbes  will  take  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mine.«5  work  in  the  Birmingham  district. 


In  hearings  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill  before  the  Senate  Military  Committee, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  N.  J.,  said  he  would  propose  a 
seasonal  freight  rate  coal  bill,  providing 
for  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  of  the  rate  on 
coal  during  the  summer  to  induce  early 
purchase  and  storage  of  coal. 

The  President  on  Feb.  26  signed  the  Act 
of  Congress  permitting  partial  payments 
to  railroads  of  funds  under  the  guarantee 
provision  of  the  Transportation  Act  It 
was  urged  in  the  interest  of  coal  com- 
panies, among  others,  whose  coal  bills  are 
unpaid  by  the  railroads. 

The  case  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.R. 
vs.  the  McGrew  Coal  Co.,  involving  freight 
rates,  was  argued  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  on  Feb.   28. 

The  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association 

has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  attacking  the  coal 
rate  schedule  on  movements  into  Michigan 
and  naming-  63  railroad  as  defendants.  It 
accuses  the  roads  of  sharp  practices  in  in- 
creasing freight  rates  and  charges  that  if 
the  scale  on  bituminous  coal  is  permitted 
to  stand,  Michigan  consumers  will  pay 
$1,120,000  more  in  freight  assessments  this 
year  than  the  roads  are  legally  entitled  to 
charge. 

The  Corona  Coal  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  In 
a  complaint  attacks  as  prejudicial  the  rates 
on  soft  coal  from  the  Warrior  coal  field 
in  Alabama  to  destinations  in  Louisiana  in 
comparison  with  rates  from  Brilliant.  Ala. 
and  AVest  Kentucky  coal  fields  to  the 
same    destinations. 

The  C.  N.  Diets  Lumber  Co.,  of  Omaha, 
attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  soft 
coal  from  points  in  Colorado.  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia  and  Wyom- 
ing to  destinations  in  Iowa,  Wyoming  and 
Xebrask.a. 

The  Sharon  Coal  Co.,  Peoria.  111.,  attacks 
as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  soft  coal  from 
mines  in  Illinois  to  Peoria  from  June  26 
to  Oct.  5,  1918. 

In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  vs. 
The  Bauxite  &  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  et  al..  the 
1.  C.  C.  decides  that  the  rate  applicable 
on  chestnut  coal  in  carloads  from  Brewer, 
Okla,  to  Bauxite,  .\rk.,  was  not  unrea.<son- 
able  or  otherwise  unlawful.  Complaint  dis- 
missed. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  P.  Koenig  Coal 
Co..  a  tentative  report  of  an  I.  C.  C.  exam- 
iner recommends  that  the  rates  on  coal 
from  Ohio.  Kentucky,  V%'est  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  to  complainants  Seven  Mile 
Road  Yard.  Detroit,  are  illegal,  and  that 
rejiaration   be  awarded. 
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The  1.  C  C.  has  ausixiHlt'd  until  .July  1 
l)rr)p()w<l  increase  of  2(ic.  a  ton  on  coal 
from  points  on  thf  (^umherland  H.R.  to 
Klorid'Ji    points. 

In  a  (complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Kiiili- 
••ott-Joli""""  Corponif ion  of  New  York  at- 
tacks as  iinr<'asorialile  the  rates  on  l>itii- 
rninous  coal  from  Moiris  Hun.  I'a..  to  l';ndi- 
fott    and    Johnson    City,    N'.    Y. 

The  StTBeant  Coal  Co.  of  KvansviHc.  Ind., 
jitaiks  as  iimcasonahlc  tlic  rates  on  l)itu- 
riiinons  coal  from  mines  in  tin-  B(jonville 
ilistrict  of  Indiana  to  i)oints  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,    Iowa   and   Minnesota. 

Th€'  National  Suppl.v  Co.  of  T.incoln,  Neb., 
attacks  as  utireasonahle  rates  on  coke  from 
Terie  Haute.  Ind.,  to  (^ohiiiK  and  Kon- 
tancUe,    L.a.,    and    Adams,    Neb. 

The  commission  has  autliorized  the  Coal 
Trade  Bureau  of  Illinois  to  intervene  in 
the  comi)laint  of  the  Wfst  Kentucky  Coitl 
Itureau.  which  seeks  establishnu  iit  of  joint 
tliroujii'h-rates  from  mint's  of  c()m])lainant 
mend)ers  on  lines  of  the  Illinois  Ccnnal 
to   the   Southern   Peninsula   of   MichiKan. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  Swift  &  Co- 
attacks,  as  unreasonable  rates  on  coal 
screenintrs  from  points  in  Illinois  to  Siotix 
City,    Iowa. 

The  l^ackawaniia  Steel  Co..  of  N.  Y., 
attacks  as  unreasonable  intra-terminal 
.switching  charges  at  the  Ellsworth  (Pa.) 
Collieries   Co.,    on    l)ituminf)us   coal. 

The  Wasateh  Ct>a\  Co..  Salt  I.ake,  at- 
tacks as  unreasonabI<\  rates  on  rim  of  mine 
and  nut  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in 
Utah   to  Salt  Lake. 

The  West  VirRinia  Northern  R,R.  Co., 
has  applied  for  authority  to  acquire  and 
operate  an  extension  of  its  railroad  extend- 
ing to  the  coal  mine  of  the  .\tlantic  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.,  in  Preston  Co.,  \V.  Va.,  which 
will  ope'U   up  new  coal   fields. 

The  Wichita  Falls  &  Southern  R.K.  has 
been  authorized  to  construct  a  line  from 
Xewcastle,  Young  County,  by  way  of  Cra- 
liani.  South  Bend  and  Eliasville.  to  Breck- 
enridge,  Stephens  County,  Texas,  44  miles, 
which  will  oi)en  up  extensive  deposits  of 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle. 

The  Omaha  T.,uinber  and  Coal  Co.,  has 
complained  against  unreasonable  rates  on 
anthracite  coal  from  points  in  Colorado  to 
Omaha,  South  Omaha  and  Fremont,  Neb., 
and    Kiron    and    Council    BlutTs,    Iowa. 

Wni.  li.  Carney,  Chicago.  complains 
against  unreasonable  rates  on  soft  coal 
from  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  Chicago  from 
.June  25  to  Oct.  4,  1918.  He  also  complains 
against  overcharges  on  anthracite  coal 
from  points  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Krie 
to  Chicago. 

The  Central  Illinois  l^ight  Co..  of  Peoria, 
111.,  attacks  as  unreasonable  rates  on  soft 
coal  from  Virden,  Girard,  Springfield  and 
Bissell,  111.,  to  Peoria,  during  Federal  con- 
trol. 


Association  Activities 


for  several  months  having  for  Its  object 
greater  cohesion  among  the  or)'*rsitor!»  of 
the  Kanawha  region  tliroiigb  the  organiza- 
tion of  one  association  but  finishing  touches 
wtTc  not  put  on  the  consr)lidalioii  intil  the 
date    above    mentioned. 

As  separate  entities  the  Kanawha  '.'oal 
Operators"  .\ssociaf ion.  of  which  (^uin  .Mor- 
ton of  Charleston  was  prt-sidi-til  had  a 
membership  of  !»0  companies  operating  12.'i 
different  plants;  the  (^ahin  < 'n-i-k  <'oal 
Operators'  Association  had  a  membership 
of  nine  corru>anies  operating  10  different 
iriines  and  the  Big  Coal  Ki\«-r  Operators' 
Association,  of  whicb  laili'  Ilornickej  was 
liicsidiiit.  had  a  membership  r»f  12  rlilferent 
companit's   with    1.")   different  i)lants. 

,Iust  as  soon  as  reorganization  was  defln. 
iiel\-  determined  upon,  members  of  the  en- 
larged association  proceeded  to  choose  thi- 
following  board  of  directr)rs:  K.  O.  Dana, 
Lute  Mornickel,  Carl  Scholz,  C.  .\.  Cabell, 
W.  C.  Mitch.ll,  P.  <).  Harris.  W.  M.  Wiley, 
earner   Fletcher   and   Jno.   J.    Snure. 

The  directors  in  turn  elected  the  follow- 
ing new  olFicers  at  a  meeting  held  on  March 
■i :  C.  A.  Cabell,  president  ;  W.  M.  Wih'> . 
vice  pn'sident  ;  T).  (^  Kennedy.  st'<-retary- 
commissioner  and  .John  L.  Idckenson,  trea- 
surer. M.  Cabell  is  the  general  manager 
of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  operating  on  Cabell 
Creek  and  Mr.  Wiley,  the  new  vice  presi- 
dent, a  man  active  in  association  affairs  is 
the  general  manager  of  the  Boone  Couniy 
Coal  Corporation.  D.  C.  Kennedy  has  been 
the  secretary  of  all  three  associations. 

Action  of  the  board  in  electing  oiliceis 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  new 
committees,    the    personnel    of    such    being: 

Railroad  (Chesapeake  &  Ohio)  T.  J.  Rob- 
son,    Herschell    Morton    and    Carl    Scholz. 

Railroad  (Kanawha  &  Michigan)  — 
Charles  Paisley,  Frank  Harris  and  .John  L. 
Dickenson. 

On  Grievances — D.  H.  .Morton.  Josiah 
Keelev.  John  Snure,  John  McKeever.  Mr. 
Fleugel,  Alex  Hereford,  W.  C.  Mitchell  and 
Carl    Scholz 

While  awaiting  for  a  revival  of  business, 
the  members  of  the  Kanawha  Operators' 
Association  are  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  tin-  matter  of  securing  a  read- 
justment of  freight  rates  to  the  Lakes 
which    it    claimed    are    discriminatory. 


Morgantown  Coal  Club 

finishing  touches  were  put  on   the  organ- 
ization   of    the    coal   club   at    a    meeting    held 
on    Feb.    21.      As    soon    as    the    constitution 
and    by-laws    of    the    new    organization,    as 
rei>orted   by  a   si>ecial  commit  teee  a))pointed 
to    draft     them,     were     adopted     after     being 
slightly    amended,     the    following    board     of 
directors    was    elected:      G.    b.    Rodgers,    of 
the   .Mon-Scott    Fuel    Co.;    R.    R.    -McFall.    of 
'he   Southern    Fuel   Co.  ;   C.    K.   Gadd.   of    the 
Oadcl-Shaw    Fuel    Co.  ;   C.    F.    Sutherland,    of 
the  ('.   F.  Sutherland    Co.  ;  J.    R.    Blackburn. 
f>t   \V.   H.   Bradford  »<:  Co.  ;   M.    L.   Tavlor.   of 
the    MorgantowTi    Coal    Co.  ;    C.     W.     Lyons, 
ot    the    Fuel    Coriwratioii    of    .\merica.      On 
the   same    day    the   directors    .issembled    and 
.'leeted    the   following   ollici-rs    to   serve    until 
the  annual  meeting  in    i;t22:    G.   L.    Rodgers. 
iV'"5','  V"^  •   ^^-   !'•  Taylor,    vice   president;    K. 
K     .McHall.  secretary-treasurer. 

Kanawha    Coal    Operators'    Association 

Instead  of  three  separate  and  distinct 
(oal    a.s.socuilions    in    the    Kanawha     region. 

nere  IS  now  only  one  as  the  r.sult  of  ac- 
""V.  '='  V*'"  '■''  :i  nieeting  of  r.prescntatives 
ot  the  Kanawha  Operators'  .\ssociation.  the 
t  aiHii  »  reek  Coal  Operatois'  As.sociation 
..lid   the  Big  Coal   River  Operators"    Associa- 

on.  hold  at  Charleston  on  March  2.  all 
inree  as.sociations  being  consolidated  and 
loimiiig  the  Kanawha  Coal  Oi)erators'  As- 
sociation, with  a  membtMship  of  111  corn- 
pa  les  The  toUil  output  of  the  companies 
»;  .....f""'."'"^  ^•'«'  enlarged  association 
vl..?  ^.?.u*°  ',""''«■  t''»n  12.000,000  tons  a 
year.     There  has  been  a  movement  on  foot 


Trade  Catalogs 


standardized      Scraper      Conveyors.      The 

.leffrey   Manufacturing  Co.,   C(dumbus,   Ohio. 
Pp.  s;i  ;  Si  X  1  1   in.  ;  illustrated. — .\dverliser. 

O-B  Catalog  No.  IH  —  The  Ohio  Brass 
Co..  Mansfield.  Ohio.  Pp.  638  ;  6  x  9  in.  ; 
illustrated.  Contains  cuts  and  data  on  high 
tension  insulati>rs.  trolley  line  materials, 
rail  bonds  and  tools,  third  rail  insulators, 
car   e<iuii)menl   specialties,    etc. — .Vdvert  iser. 

Ciarton-Daviils  and  Ke.vstone  Light  niiig 
l*rote<-tive  .\p|>aratu»  —  Klectric  Service 
Siip|)lies  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booklet  No. 
17;')  ;  i)]).  62;  6  \  !•  in.;  illustrated.- — Adver- 
tiser. 

Static  CondenserH — General  Electric  Co.. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  4971 4C.  Pp. 
19;   illustrated;    8   x   loj   in.- -Advert iser. 

The  Cooling  of  <)iiencliiMK  Oil  in  the  Heat 
Treatment  of  Steel.  The  Ciriscom-Russt'll 
Co..  New  York  City.  Pp.  29  ;  illustrated. 
Describes  the  various  (|ueiu'hing  mediums 
and  systems  used,  showing  typical  instal- 
lations. 

«'ires  and  CahleH..  General  Klectric  Co., 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.  P.ulletins  49;!0.-,-6-T-S-9  ; 
s    \    11    in.;    illustrated. — ^Vdvertiser. 

.\cnie  .Vngle.s.  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co., 
I'adillac.  .Mich.  Booklet,  7  x  U'  in.,  illus- 
trated.     Pp.    15. 

I)-C   Steel    Frame   Motors.      Triumph    Elec- 

1-    ("o..     ('incimiati.     Ohio.        Bulletin     2006. 
If);    i>    V    ;•    in.;    illustralv-d. 


(Ill 
Pp 


KtM'cul  Patents 


(')ial  llamriiiK  .\p|Mira(us.  .lames  F,. 
Jones.  Swili-hback.  \V.  Va..  l.;i.">7.4.'>6.  ."lov 
2  U»20  Filed  Nov.  22.  191S.  Serial  No. 
263.672. 

Vrliticiai  Fuel.  .Vlexander  IT.  Ege,  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa..  1.3r)7,627.  Nov.  2.  1920. 
Filed   May   12,   1919.    Special   No.   296,r.23. 

Mine  Locomotive.  Wm.  W.  Sloiine.  Chi- 
cago III.,  assignor  to  Goodman  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Chicago,  111..  1.3,">S,02S.  Nov.  9, 
looo"  Filed  Mav  4.  1920.    Serial  No.   378.874. 


•^nti-ty  Horn  Jdixk  ami  I  ri|>|iinK  ^■•-•'tian- 
tnrn.  G.  Si.  Jr>iiiiM»it.  .Mci  m>iimUI.  I'u..  1.- 
3»;».C2  7.  Jan.  4.  1921.  Kibd  .March  27. 
1919.      .Seri.il     .No.     I'X.'..  I.-.S. 

Coul-CuttiiiK    Machine.      Wm.   M.   ThonuiM. 
.V.w    York,   .\.    Y..    l.:'.»;i.;«o.-t       Jan.    II.    1S21 
Original     applicat  if>n     til<-d     July     14.      \9li 
Serial     .Vo.     39.760,      Divided     and     ihi.s     ap- 
plication    filed     Mav     11.     1917.      Serial     So 
167.H.',7 

MiniiiK  Macliine  C  S.  Oldroyd. .  Knox- 
\ille.  Teiifi..  1,36.0..=>9«.  Jan.  11.  1921.  Filed 
May    .'>.    1916.      S*riai    .Vo.    !»5.69o, 

.XppitratuM    for     Kerdinx     I'nlverizril     Karl. 

K.    *'.    c.Aert.    .\valon.    Pa..    1.3«.'i.663.      Jan 
IS.    I'.tlM.      Filed    .Ma\     31.    1'.«I9       .S*-rial    No 

300. SXl. 

.MininK      .Machine.      .Vlhert      Fiall.      Ciare- 
mont,     N.     H.,      I.36.5.HH1.       Jan.     l!J,      1921 
Filed    June    20.     1911.      Serial     No.    634, 29.1. 
Renewed    .\pril    17.    192it.      .Serial    No.    374.- 
752. 

Ka«»l  Briquet  .Manufacture.  John  F. 
I.'.vejoy.  .New  Itochelle.  N.  Y.  1.366.091. 
Jan.  18,  1921.  File.l  Oct.  15.  1919.  Serial 
.Vo.    330.823. 

.Mininic  >lMclilne.  Clarence  C.  Perry,  III.. 
1.36K.o!d;.  Jan.  18.  1921.  Filed  .\pril  21. 
l!'2o.      .Serial    No.     375.469. 


Obituary 


•I.  F.  McKeenan.  general  manager  of  the 
Colorailo  Fuel  i^  Iron  Co..  died  March  8. 
Mr.  -McKeenan  was  unable  to  survive  an 
operation     perforuu-d     the     day     before. 

Ilarve.t  Furr.v  (irazier  of  .Tohnstown.  Pa.. 
president  of  the  Grazier  Coal  <.*o..  the 
Grazier  Coke  t'o.  and  the  (Jrazier  Supply 
Co.,  died  recently  at  Albutiuerque.   X.   M. 

Joseph  L.  Rohhins.  6.'>  years  old.  an 
active  figure  in  the  development  of  the  coke 
industry  in  the  Connellsville  region,  who 
helped  to  burn  the  first  coke  produced,  died 
recently  of  paralysis  at  his  horre  ai 
Keister. 

Henry  Lloyd  Herbert,  who  until  1916 
was  president  of  11.  L.  Herbert  &  Co.  at 
one  time  one  of  the  largest  retail  coal 
firms  in  New  York  City,  died  in  Bridgeton. 
I?arbados.  on  March  5.  .Mr.  Herbert,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  American  Polo  As- 
sociation since  its  formation  in  1890.  went 
to   Bridgeton  on  Doc.   1". 

Daniel  Nichols  T>avis,  70  years  old. 
formerly  a  coal  oiK-rator  of  Terre  Haute, 
died  recently  at  Martinsville.  Ind.  Mr. 
Davis  was  one  of  the  best  known  business 
men  in  Terre  Haute  and  some  years  ago 
went  to  Mimcie.  where  he  was  engaged  iii 
tile    iron    and    slt-el    business. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  .\niericau  Wholesale  Coal  .Xssocla- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
NNashington.  D.  C.  June  7.  Secretary.  (^.  H. 
Merrvweather,  Woodward  Bldg..  Washing- 
ton,   I).    C. 

Canadian  Ketail  Coa<  .Vssociation  will 
lM>ld  its  annual  conveiuion  .\pril  6  and  7 
ai  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto.  Ont.. 
Canada.  Secretary.  B.  .\.  (^asp<U.  Brant- 
ford.    i>nt..    Canada. 

The  International  Kailwa.v  Fuel  .Vssocia- 
tion will  hold  its  thii-teenth  annual  meet- 
iiiK  at  the  Hotel  .Sherman.  Chicago,  111.. 
May  24.  2.'>  and  26.  Secretary.  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford.   I'hicago.    til. 

The  National  Coal  .\ssocirttioii  will  hold 
it.-  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf 
.\siori-a  Hotel.  .Vew  York  City.  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  .Suringsi  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  \Y.  H.  Reed.  Sec- 
retar.v.  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Washington.    D.    C. 

New  Knglanal  Coal  Oealers'  .Vssociation 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  23  and 
24  at  Boston.  Mass.  President.  W.  A.  Clark. 
Boston.    Mass 

The  .Vmerlcan  Society  of  .Mechanical 
Kugineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  Ma.\ 
23.  24.  2")  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chii-ago.  111.  Secretarv  (^alvin  W.  Kice.  29 
West     39th    St..    New    York    City. 

National  <'hamher  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  .Vtlantic  City. 
N.  J..  April   27.   28   and   29. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Vssorla- 
llon  Sixth  Conference  of  SecicT.nies  and 
Executives  to  be  helu  at  the  Baltimore 
Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  1'  and  16. 
For  reservations  address  H.  S  Mitchell. 
New  York  Life  Bldg.,   Kansas  Cit\.   Mo. 
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Congressional  Echoes  on  Coal  Affairs 


The  Navt  Has  Reuiiceu  it.-  .-siimaie  for 
coal  for  next  year  from  SM."."')  tons  to 
406,575   tons. 

HKFRKSKNTATIVB  KELLBY   COMPLAINED  that 

the  navy  had  sent  coal  burners  to  the 
Pa,,ifl<-  and  foreign  ports,  requiring  the 
transportation  of  coal,  and  argued  that  the 
coal-burning  ships  should  he  in  the  Atlantic 
fleet  nearer  the  sources  of  supply.  Admiral 
People  says  the  coal  buineis  were  so  sta- 
tioned because  they  had  lost  their  military 
value  and  that  only  about  26,000  tons  of 
coal  had  been  shipped  to  the  coal  depot 
at  Cavite  Pocahontas  coal  has  been  laid 
down  at  Manila  at  $5.15  per  ton.  including 
transportation. 

The    Kuel   Question    has    made   almost 
all  of  us  turn  gray,"  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  told  the  committee.     "We  have  been 
in    a   constant   fight   with    the    oil   and   coal 
people."      He  said   the   navy  had  taken  ad- 
vantage   of    the    commandeering    act    when 
the     navy     could     not     obtain     satisfactory 
prices,  and  that  it  had  prevented  profiteer- 
ing     He   recommended   continuance   of  au- 
thority   all    the    time   to    the    navy    to   com- 
mandeer fuel  in   order  that  it  could  obtain 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.     He  said  most 
of    the    suppliers    had    been    satisfied    with 
navv    prices,    only    three    having    appealed 
to  the  courts.     He  said  that  from  1917   to 
1921    the    navy    paid    an    average    of    $2.61 
a   ton    for    coal,    the   prices    ranging   as   fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania,  $2  to  $4.24  ;  New  River 
and   Pocahontas,    $2.09    to    $3.93.      The   pur- 
chases   during    this    period    covered    about 
9.500,000   tons   of  coal. 

New  Kngland  Fiei.  &  Transportation 
Co.  and  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  advocated 
before  the  House  .Judiciary  Committee  a 
hill,  which  was  reported,  to  permit  private 
owners  of  vessels  and  merchandise  to  sue 
the  government  when  their  vessels  or  goods 
were  damaged  through  collision  with  gov- 
err:nient-ownf'd  vessels. 


The  President  Has  Signed,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  a  law,  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder 
of  the  coal  deposits  on  the  segregated  lands 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of 
Oklahoma. 

Representative  L,ongw<^rth,  of  Ohio, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conri- 
mittee  which  will  consider  the  yubject  in 
the  new  Congress,  lias  introduced  a  tax 
revision  bill,  providing  for  repeal  of  the 
♦>xce.ss  and  war  profits  taxes  and  also  re- 
pealing the  war  taxes  on  freight  shipments. 

The  Senatk  .VIu-itarv  CoMMrrri;i)  in  re- 
Doiting  the  army  appropriation  bill  to  the 
Hous.'  retains  the  House  provision  author- 
izing the  War  Department  to  .ontract  for 
coal  in  advance  of  appropriations  theiefor. 
It  changes  the  authorization  to  provide  for 
thf  payment  of  such  coal  under  contra.ot 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  deliveries  are  made,  instead  of  in 
which  <ontf.i<t  was  made,  as  provided  by 
tlic,  House. 

riiE  Naval  Aitropriatiun  Hii.i,  reported 
to  thi  Sinate  increased  th.  appropriation 
for  navy  fuel  from  $17,500,000  to  $25,000.- 
•  100  ■  fuel  uiuh  r  th.  lUireiiu  of  Supplies  and 
Vciounts  from  $9.0011,000  to  $9.5t)O.0On  ;  fud 
for   Marine  Corps   from   S.-90.00O   to   $1,000.- 

oor. 

COL.ONFX  TlANNAV    OF   THE   <  Jir  ARTEK.M  ASTEH 

<;kneral'8  om<e  of  the  nrmy  told  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  considering 
th.'  army  appropri.ition  bill,  that  it  was 
estimated   bituminous    coal    next   year   would 


cost  $7.70  and  anthracite  $8.22  a  ton.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  suggested  that  the 
Quartermaster  General  purchase  coal  for 
all  branches  of  the  army  when  it  developed 
that  several  branches  were  purchasing 
independently,  and  the  quartermaster  gen- 
eral oflicers  agreed  to  this.  The  army  esti- 
mated that  it  would  need  $13,000,000  for 
fuel    next    year-. 

The  senate  Has  Passkd  a  bill  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  the  Fort  Belknap, 
Mont  Indian  reservation,  provision  being 
made 'for  lease  of  coal  and  other  deposits 
for   ten   years. 

The  Senate  Has  Passed  a  bill  providing 
for  prospecting  permits  for  four  years  for 
not  exceeding  2,560  acres  on  coal  lands  in 
Alaska,  and  giving  the  permitted  the  right 
to  a  lease  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  lease 
if  coal  is  discovered  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. The  committee  eliminated  the  House 
provision  authorizing  an  investigation  as 
to  connecting  the  Nome-Shelton  system  of 
communications  in  Alaska  with  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  Kugruk  River,  Chicago 
Creek  and  the  Keewalik  Mining  district 

Secretary  of  the  Navt  Daniels  in  a 
letter  to  the  House  objects  to  the  Rhode 
bill  authorizing  the  purchase  of  all  govern- 
ment coal  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
on  the  ground  that  the  navy  should  con- 
tinue to  be  allowed   to  purchase  its  coal. 

The  Senate  Mu^itary  (NimMITTEe  in  re- 
porting the  army  appropriation  bill  struck 
out  the  House  provision  limiting  army  pur- 
chase of  fuel  next  year  to  $6,500,000.  which 
will  permit  the  department  to  buy  coal  to 
meet  its  needs  from  a  lump  appropriation 
of  $28,000,000  made  for  quar-termaster 
supplies. 

Coal  Purchagbp  at  the  Aberdeen,  Md.. 
Proving  Ground  last  year  by  the  army  cost 
$10.10  a  ton,  but  ar-my  officers  in  charge 
of  the  station  hope  to  get  coal  for  half 
that   amount   this   year. 

Mine  Union  Heprbsentativks  conferred 
with  President  (Rompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  on  Feb.  21  on  the 
Hinchman  coal  case,  involving  an  injunc- 
tion against  strikes,  and  discussed  plans 
for   remedial   legislative  action. 


On  Account  ok  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  fact  that  there  will  be  several 
new  members  on  the  comnrittee  in  the  next 
Congress  after  March  I.  the  House  ^^>m- 
mittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  decided  not 
to  take  up  before  that  date  the  Rhodes  bill 
to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  .Mines  to  pur- 
chase coal  and  other  fuel  for  the  govern- 
ment service  throughout   the  <ountry. 

The  Kiwams  Cliu.  of  .Vltoon.i.  Pa.,  and 
the  Helden  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
have  petitioned  Congress  against  the  Calder 
eoal-r<>gulation  hill. 

liEl-'OKK    the     HoISE    COMMITTEE    oN     WATS 

.vNi)  Means  in  the  taritT  revision  hearings 
N".  D.  .Moore,  of  Seattle,  representing  .igh- 
teen  coal-mining  companies  of  W;i.<hington, 
favored  a  duty  of  75c.  a  ton  on  imiiorted 
coal,  to  meet  the  competition  of  l^lnadlan 
coal.  Imports  .if  which  Into  Washiiigt.m 
form  90  per  cent  of  total  Import.^  .if  .■.>:<! 
into   the    I'nitod    States. 

Early  in  .March  th.>  Government  Fuel 
Yard  at  Wasliington  will  Invite  bids  for 
coal.  The  yard  has  been  oversuppll.'.l  with 
bituminous,  having  18,000  tons  on  hand. 
It  i.cently  bought  coal  as  low  .is  $3.25  a 
ton   and  h.id  had  COal  offer.nl  at   a   l.ss  price. 


A  high-gr-ade  coal,  such  as  that  from  Som- 
erset and  Central  Pennsylvania  di.stricts.  it 
required.  New  River  coal  is  used;  tht 
price  now  is  $4.50  as  against  $5.50  for- 
me rl.v. 

SENATOR  Ken  yon,  of  Iowa,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  conferring  power  upon  the 
states  to  control  intrastate  railway  rates, 
and  to  take  away  the  present  power  there- 
over exercised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  Presented  i.- 
the  Senate  a  memorial  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  favoring  nationalization  of  the 
<oal    industry. 

The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.. 
the  Freeport  (111.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  W.  H.  La  Boyteau,  of  New  York,  have 
petitioned  Congress  against  the  Calder  coal 
hill. 

Senator  Frelinghitysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
who  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  last 
session  considered  coal  legislation,  is  under- 
stood to  be  preparing  a  speech  on  coal  t.. 
be  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  the  extra  ses- 
sion, and  to  press  his  Coal  Commissioner 
and   seasonal  freight   rate  bills. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  in- 
stituted an  investigation  of  alleged  price 
fixing  by  the  District  of  Columbia  ret-all 
coal  dealers  association,  growing  out  ->f 
charges  of  a  dealer  during  hearings  on  th. 
Calder  bill  that  he  had  been  driven  out  of 
business  for-  selling  below  the  prices  fixed 
b\-  the  association. 

The  Pan.a^m.'V  Canal  Office  reports  that 
in  1920  a  total  of  651.844  tons  of  coal  wer. 
shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal  from 
the   .\tlantlc  to  the  Pa«lfic  .oast. 

The  House  Has  Passed  a  bill  for  four- 
year  prospecting  permits  for  coal  in  Alask:.. 
Iiermits  limited  to  2,560  acres  each,  with  a 
right  to  lease  by  the  permittee  If  coal  is  <le- 
veloped.  Representative  Blanton,  of  Texa.-. 
sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  01. 
the  ground  that  large  Interests  might  con- 
trol Alaskan  coal  lands.  Representativ. 
Mondell.  of  Wyoming,  said  the  same  legl.<- 
latlon  should  .apply  to  coal  lands  in  th. 
Cnlted  States.  Representative  Madden,  of 
Illinois,  urg.>.l  the  bill  on  the  giound  Uiai 
coal  developm.iit  in  Alaska  was  much  to  b. 
desired.  Representative  Ferris,  Okla..  it 
urging  tlie  bill,  s.iid  that  under  present  law.>- 
Alaska    coal    lands    could    not    be   developed 


In  an  Opinion  Dklivered  by  Chief  .lu.< 
tic-  White,  March  7,  the  V.  S.  Suprem. 
Cowi  set  asid.'  the  ver-dict  of  the  lowei 
.ourt  against  th«  Diam.in.i  Coal  &  Cok. 
Co..  .h.Miglng  fr.iud  In  obtaining  coal  land.- 
The  court  .said  th.-  inf.-r«'n<es  of  the  lower 
court  as  to  fraud  by  the  coal  comptuiy 
were  conjecture  and  not  legitimate. 

.\M.>M?  THE  Final  Hn.r..<  to  be  approve.! 
by  President  Wilson  was  one  authorlzln^; 
f.iur-y.ar   l.-ascs    for    .oal   l.inds    In    Ala.ska 

I'NOER  THE  $60,000  .Xppropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  enforccm.iit  of  the  basing  law. 
the  Bureau  of  .Min.s  will  supervise  «oal 
lease  operations,  Oeorg.^  S.  Rice,  chief  min- 
ing etigin.-.r  of  the  Bureau  b.lng  in  charg*. 
A  .  bi.f  mining  suiiei  visor  will  have  head- 
<iu.irt.rs  at  D.iivei.  assisted  by  a  dlstrl.t 
mining  sup.-ivlsor.  Th.'  Secretary  of  In- 
terior luis  .approv.d  op.  rating  and  saf.  t.« 
rules  and  regulations  for  «-oal  mining  opera- 
tions under  the  l.-nsinp  law.  which  will  »- 
i.ssucd  .shortb  . 
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New  Relations  and  Permanent  Peace 


PUBLIC  opinion  is  a  powerful  agent  in  shaping  our 
conduct  and  our  business.  PuV)lic  opinion  has  judged 
ccal  and  found  it  wanting.  The  "man  on  the  street," 
so  often  quoted,  thinks  there  is  something  to  the  story 
that  coal  is  controlled  by  a  combine  that  boosts  price, 
mistreats  labor  and  rigs  the  supply  to  suit  its  fancy. 
Coal  to  the  everyday  consumer,  to  the  householder  or 
large  industrial  user  is  simply  a  matter  of  necessary 
expense,  borne  grudgingly.  The  press  agents  of  coal 
have  been  men  like  Senator  Calder,  whose  words  of 
condemnation  have  carried  the  breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McAdoo  has  told  the  country  that  the  coal  oper- 
ators make  a  thousand  per  cent  profit  in  their  business ; 
Senator  Calder  has  said  that  the  coal  men  pass  the 
cars  around  and  add  dollars  and  dollars  to  the  price 
in  the  process ;  Herbert  Hoover  announces  that  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  is  the  "worst  functioning"  of  all 
large  business ;  Dr.  Garfield  has  recommended  that  there 
be  some  form  of  supervision  of  the  industry ;  the  public 
utilities  tell  the  people  that  they  must  double  their 
charges  for  light  and  trolley-car  tickets  because  the 
coal  man  is  getting  all  their  money,  and  the  railroads 
blame  the  increased  cost  of  coal  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  deficit.  And  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  what 
every  one  of  these  has  told  the  public. 

Throughout  the  years  the  men  of  the  industry  have 
been  either  complaining  or  explaining.  Before  the  war 
they  were  complaining  that  they  could  not  make  a  liv- 
ing wage  for  themselves  and  for  their  men  and  since 
the  war  they  have  been  answering  their  critics  with 
explanations — explanations  that  explain  to  those  who 
want  to  listen  to  all  the  intricate  details  of  labor  costs, 
car  shortages,  marketing  methods,  investments  and 
average  returns,  but  explanations  that  interest  not  the 
layman  because  he  is  not  educated  up  to  balance  sheets, 
subtle  distinctions  between  contracts  that  are  not  con- 
tracts and  reasons  why  he  gets  dirty  coal  and  is  told 
the  cost  caimot  go  down. 

Why  is  a  man  proud  of  his  gasoline  bill  and  ashamed 
of  his  coal  bill?  Why  is  it  a  mark  of  distinction  to  have 
a  shiny  six  purring  at  the  curb  on  a  nice  spring  «lay 
and  but  a  sign  of  common  thrift  to  have  a  pile  of 
next  winter's  coal  on  the  sidewalk?  What  i.s  it  that  has 
brought  the  average  man  to  a  state  of  mind  where  he 
willingly  shivers  and  lets  his  guests  shiver,  as  long  as 
he  has  Persian  rugs  on  the  floor?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing wrong  when  coal  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
expense  and  these  other  things  as  necessary  luxuries? 
The  manufacturers  of  asbestos  are  capitalizing  the  idea 
that  coal  is  just  an  expense  tha!:  should  be  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible.  Coal  is  something  bought  by  the 
ton  and  dumped  in  the  back  yard. 

Coal  is  heat  and  heat  is  comfort;  but  who  but  the 
makers  of  radiators  and  furnaces  for  the  parlor  has 


ever  attempted  to  popularize  the  comfort  of  heat?  Why 
should  those  who  produce  and  distribute  anthracite  \)e 
so  indifferent  to  what  people  think  of  them  and  their 
product,  unless  they  are  content  in  their  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard  coal?  And  if  they 
are  not  indifferent,  what  evidence  is  there  of  their  con- 
cern? In  the  Middle  West  the  best  selling  argument 
for  the  product  of  the  largest  distributor  of  bituminous 
coal  for  house  use  is  that  its  product  looks  like  anthra- 
cite. Two  .scuttles  full  of  coal — "who  can  pick  the 
anthracite  from  our  chestnut?" 

Coal  is  power.  The  mighty  engine  thundering  over 
the  rails,  the  giant  liner  plowing  through  the  ocean 
waves,  the  shifting  spindles  of  industry  are  propelled 
by  the  letting  loose  of  the  pent-up  energy  of  coal.  But 
who  has  ever  made  us  visualize  coal  as  the  Atlas  hold- 
ing up  the  world,  or  the  Hercules  performing  the 
arduous  tasks  for  man,  or  the  fleet-winged  Mercury 
carrying  our  messages  across  the  continents  and  around 
the  world?  Coal  is  so  necessary  that  it  is  commonplace; 
so  essential  that  through  its  lack  we  stopped  the  United 
States  for  five  "heatless  days." 

The  coal  industry  has  been  complaining  and  explain- 
ing because  it  is  on  the  defensive.  Public  opinioti  is 
centered  on  just  one  thing  about  coal  and  that  is  the 
profit  taken  by  the  men  who  engage  in  its  traffic.  All 
the  controversies  in  the  halls  of  the  Congress  have 
waged  around  that  theme  and  all  rhe  efforts  of  the  coal 
industry  have  been  to  c.rplain  and  justify  their  action 
in  taking  a  profit.  For  every  outrageous  story  about 
coal  we  have  at  hand  a  perfectly  lucid  explanation,  sup- 
ported by  uncontrovertible  facts.  W^e  can  disprove  Mr. 
McAdoo's  fairy  tale,  we  can  find  more  honest  men  in 
the  industry  than  Mr.  Calder  can  scamps,  we  can  show 
Mr.  Hoover  other  iudustries  as  poorly  managed  as  coal, 
we  can  tell  Dr.  Garfield  that  it  is  not  fair  to  pick  on 
coal  alone  of  all  the  essential  industries  and  we  can 
show  the  public  utilities  and  the  railroads  why  coal 
must  cost  money,  but  we  have  not  changed  anyone's 
ideas  about  what  is  the  trouble  with  coal. 

The  only  time  the  coal  industry  ever  went  befove  the 
people  of  the  nation  with  a  story,  it  was  to  throw  a 
scare  into  them.  The  "Buy  Now"  campaign  of  tht 
Natior.al  Coal  Association  in  June,  1919.  was  fulh 
warranted  in  the  circumstances,  was  well  conceived  anc 
has  been  amp'.y  justified  by  subsequent  history.  Not- 
withstanding, the  association  has  been  publicly  accused 
a;ul  hi's  had  to  defend  itself  against  the  charge  of  naving 
undertaken  that  campaign  from  motives  of  profit.  The 
success  of  that  single  attempt  to  influence  public  action 
was  sufticiontly  clear  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  other 
directions. 

Irregularity  of  operation  and  inflated  mine  capacity 
are  the  chief  causes  of  trouble  to  the  bituminous  coal 
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industry.  Traced  to  its  cause  we  find  that  irregular 
operation,  high  and  low  spots  in  production  and  prices, 
are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  too  many  mines. 
Irregular  operation  in  turn  is  the  result  of  irregular 
demand.  In  1914  and  in  earlier  years  the  coal  oper- 
ators were  the  ones  to  suffer  from  this  condition  and 
they  turned  to  Washington  and  sought  from  the  Federal 
Government  some  form  of  relief.  In  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  the  consumer  who  has  suffered,  and  he  in 
turn  has  appealed  to  Washington.  The  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  was  against  any  form  of  combination  in 
business  or  even  co-operation  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1914,  but  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  is  not  so  clearly  set  against 
some  form  of  regulation  of  the  coal  man  in  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  the  consumer.  And  yet  the  remedy,  if 
remedy  there  be,  lies  with  the  consumer  of  the  coal, 
not  with  the  coal  man  or  with  the  government.  No 
law  that  could  be  put  on  the  statute  books  will  make 
one  buy  coal,  and  some  of  the  laws  that  have  been  pro- 
posed would  have  the  opposite  effect  in  such  a  time  as 
this  by  lulling  the  consumer  into  a  sense  of  false 
security. 

If  furs  can  be  sold  to  the  people  in  the  summer  time 
and  ice  in  the  winter  is  there  not  something  that  can 
be  done  to  move  coal  with  less  regard  to  season?  We 
have  heard  much  about  developing  a  merchandising 
program  for  coal  but  Mr.  Gushing  in  his  Atlantic  Gity 
address  in  December,  1920,  told  us  that  in  two  years  he 
had  only  got  so  far  as  to  consider  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  simple,  standard  figure  representing 
the  jobber's  commission  and  whether  or  not  that  should 
by  fifty  cents!  No  suggestion  of  whether  the  compensa- 
tion should  not  vary  with  the  service;  just  a  question  of 
the  profit — a  standard  wage  for  every  man  with  a  union 
card. 

The  winter  campaign  is  closed;  General  Freling- 
huysen  and  General  Galder  on  the  one  side  and  General 
Coalman  on  the  other,  are  digging  in  and  gathering 
their  respective  forces  for  the  spring  drive.  The  cam- 
paign of  last  winter  found  the  forces  of  coal  on  the 
defensive,  without  unified  command  and  sadly  in  need 
of  ammunition.  Back  of  the  other  side  is  a  strong 
public  opinion  that  will  produce  a  new  leader,  or  better 
said,  a  follower,  for  every  one  that  is  lost  or  driven  out. 
The  better  strategy  would  then  appear  to  be  to  con- 
sider the  public  behind  Congre' .•  A  change  in  the 
attitude  of  coal  toward  the  public  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  public  to  coal  is  the  surest  way  to  permanent 
peace. 

Merchandising  Replaces  Transportation 
Saving 

PUTTING  a  certification  of  qualit>  on  their  coal 
equivalent  to  the  guaranty  of  a  steel  i)roducer  on  his 
product,  shippers  of  coal  produced  in  ihe  New  River 
Field  of  Virginia  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  have  subordi- 
nated individuality  to  the  cause  of  uniform  and  perfect 
product.  Few  realize  on  the  first  reading  of  the  state- 
ment by  J.  S.  Burrows,  consulting  engineer  on  coal  class- 
ification for  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange.  Coal  Age, 
March  17,  page  509,  that  something  altogether  new  in 
the  classification  of  coal  as  a  guaranty  of  product  has 
been  put  over  by  this  exchange. 

The  original  method  of  classifying  and  pooling  coal  at 
Tidewater  had  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  car  de- 
tention— that  is,  the  saving  of  transportation.     Group- 


ing the  mines  was  simply  a  means  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  "classifications"  and  was  but  an  incidental  though 
necessary  step  in  the  program.  The  new  system  of  tide- 
water classification  developed  by  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal 
Exchange  has  for  its  purpose  standardization  of  product 
and  the  absolute  guaranty  of  quality.  Under  the  orig- 
inal system,  and  it  is  a  system  yet  in  use  by  all  ex- 
changes save  that  at  Sewalls  Point,  the  only  guaranty 
offered  the  shipper  is  that  the  coal  he  gets  in  his  boat 
comes  from  a  certain  list  of  mines.  The  exchanges  have 
never  told  anyone  what  kind  of  coal  is  included  in  any 
given  classification.  During  the  war  and  last  year  it 
was  not  necessary  in  order  to  sell  the  coal  to  go  into 
much  detail  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
burn.  Conditions  have  changed.  Consumers  now  are 
picking  and  choosing  their  coal,  and  there  are  now  thase 
to  whom  it  is  not  sufficient  to  quote  pool  1,  pool  9  or  pool 
37,  but  who  in  addition  require  to  know  something  about 
the  quality  of  the  coal. 

The  new  system  of  pooling  is,  rather  than  specify 
what  mines  will  furnish  the  coal  in  a  given  pool,  to  say 
what  the  coal  in  that  pool  is.  In  other  words,  the  new 
idea  in  pooling  is  based  upon  the  merchandising  of  coal 
and  not  on  the  saving  in  transportation.  Mr.  Burrows 
comments  on  the  "foresight  of  the  group  of  coal  oper- 
ators who,  nine  months  ago,  in  the  face  of  an  unprece- 
dented demand  and  high  prices,  required  that,  regard- 
less of  individual  consequences,  their  coal  be  classified 
on  its  merits  as  determined  by  test."  The  machinery 
developed  for  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  new 
Sewalls  Point  pools  is  such  that  the  shipper  from  every 
mine  on  this  railroad  has  not  only  been  willing  but 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  e.xchange.  The  member- 
ship is  100  per  cent;  none  can  afford  to  stay  out. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  operating  at  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  the 
new  South  Carolina  exchange  have  called  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  as  did  the  Sewalls  Point  Exchange,  for  assist- 
ance in  sampling  and  testing  the  coal  from  the  classified 
mines  shipping  into  the  different  exchanges.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  Northern  exchange,  however  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  the  Virginia  shippers,  is  infinitely  more 
complicated  in  detail.  There  are  about  1,800  mines 
classified  for  shipment  into  the  pools  at  the  three  North- 
ern ports;  the  coals  range  from  low  through  medium  to 
high  volatile,  compared  with  one  low-volatile  coal  at 
Sewalls  point.  Compared  with  one  pier  at  which  the 
Sewalls  Point  exchange  has  erected  a  large  scale  sam- 
pler the  Northern  shippers  have  five  piers  at  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  half  a  dozen  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

The  praise  that  goes  to  the  Virginia  shippers  is  for 
pioneering,  that  to  the  Northern  shippers  for  under- 
taking the  bigger  job.  We  trust  that  they  will  see  it 
through. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  ran  for 
the  Legislature  in  Illinois,  and  was  defeated.  He  next  en- 
tcied  business,  failed,  and  was  seventeen  years  paying  his 
debts. 

He  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  woman — she  died. 

Entorintr  politics  agaiii,  he  ran  for  Congress,  and  was 
again  defeated. 

He  then  tried  to  get  an  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office,  but   failed. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  Stat«s  Senate,  and 
was  badly  lieaten. 

He  ran  for  Vice-President  and  wiis  once  moi.  defeated. 

When  the  coal  market  is  dull,  think  of  Lincoln. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  65  FT.  CLEAR  OP  THE  RIVER  CARRIES  KELT  CONVEYOR  HY   WHICH  COAL  IS  TRANSFERKED 

Belt  Conveyor  Transfers  Coal  Across  River 
With  Suspension  Bridge  as  Support 

With  the  Mine  on  One  Side  of  the  River  and  the  Railroad  on 
the  Other  It  Was  Necessary  to  Move  the  Coal  Across  the  Stream 
Without  Interfering  with  Navigation — This  Was  Accomplished 
by  Means  of  a    Suspension   Bridge    Carrying    a  Belt  Conveyor 


By  R.  W.  Shumway* 

Huntington,   W.    Va. 


F  THE  many  installations  completed  in 
the  eastern  Kentucky  coal  field  during  the 
last  year,  the  plant  of  the  Eureka  Coal  & 
Mining  Co.  located  at  Prestonsburg,  on 
the  Big  Sandy  Division  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  R.R.  and  completed  Feb.  1  of  this 
year,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  This 
firm  has  successfully  developed  a  large 
tract  of  coal  land  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  railroad,  and  has  built  a  suspension  bridge 
crossing  the  stream  to  support  a  belt  conveyor,  which 
carries  coal  from  the  tipple  house  to  the  screens  and  bin 
on  the  railroad  siding. 

The  plant  was  designed  and  built  to  handle  without 
expansion  of  the  bridge  structure  the  whole  tonnage 
that  will  be  produced  by  the  operating  company  from 
its  present  acreage  and  from  any  coal  holdings  that  it 
may  later  acquire.  Its  capacity  is  250  tons  of  mine  run 
per  hour,  and  this  output  the  management  expects  to 
produce  within  two  years.  This  will  make  this  plant 
■  one  of  the.  larger  producers  in  the  field. 

A  multiple-bucket  aerial  tramway  was  first  considered 
for  this  property,  on  account  of  its  lower  installation 
cost,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  carrying  a  belt  conveyor,  for  such  a  combina- 
tion would  afford  a  larger  capacity  and  lower  operating 
expense. 

Big  Sandy  at  Prestonsburg  200  Ft.  Wide 

With  the  exception  of  the  suspension  bridge  itself, 
which  was  designed  by  the  Leschen  Rope  Co.,  the  entire 
plant  was  planned  and  equipped  with  machinery  by  the 
Link  Belt  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  conditions  which 
determined  the  selection  of  the  system  of  conveyance 

♦Con.<5tructing  engineer. 


are,  briefly,  as  follows:  A  coal  bed  lying  on  a  level 
with  the  railroad  but  across  the  river  from  it,  with  600 
ft.  between  the  outcrop  and  the  river  bank.  The  river, 
the  Big  Sandy,  is  200  ft.  wide  at  this  point,  with  steep 
banks  about  40  ft.  high.  The  railroad,  at  the  center 
line  of  the  bridge,  is  cut  through  a  rock  cliff,  practically 
at  the  river's  edge,  so  that,  between  the  railroad  and 
the  stream,  but  little  room  was  available  for  trackage 
or  tipple. 

As  the  road  is  now  built,  the  coal  from  three  mine 
openings  in  the  Miller's  Creek  bed  is  hauled  by  combina- 
tion trolley  locomotives  to  a  central  tipple  located  i.ear 
the  river  bank,  where  it  is  weighed  and  discharged  by 
a  Phillips  cross-over  dump,  which  delivers  to  a  small 
bin.  Thence  it  is  fed  over  a  reciprocating-plate  feeder 
to  a  flight  conveyor  built  at  an  inclination  of  45  deg., 
which  in  turn  discharges  it  over  a  lip  screen  to  the  belt 
conveyor.  The  flight  conveyor  is  101  ft.  6-in.  from 
center  to  center  with  23-in.  pitch  chains  carrying 
15  X  T;.  X  36  in.  steel  flights  and  having  a  capacity  of 
250  tons  per  hour  at  a  speed  of  90  ft.  per  min. 

Screened  Slack  Used  as  Bed  for  Lump  Coal 

The  lip  screen  is  introduced  between  the  flight  con- 
veyor and  the  belt,  to  screen  out  part  of  the  slack  coal. 
This  falls  directly  onto  the  belt  and  forms  a  cushion  for 
the  lump  coal,  thus  protecting  the  belt  from  undue 
abrasion.  The  belt  is  a  36-in.  6-ply  rubber  band, 
running  at  a  speed  of  250  ft.  per  min..  over  flat  Uniroll 
idlers,  having  a  slight  flare  at  the  ends.  The  belt  lies 
practically  level  across  the  idler,  yet  does  not  show  the 
usual  tendency  to  spill  coal  over  the  sides.  The  tendency 
to  spill  which  most  belts  show  is  as  a  rule  prevented 
by  the  use  of  three-  to  five-roll  troughing  idlers. 

Mine-run  coal  is  discharged  a+  the  railroad  end  of 
the  belt  and  screened  over  a  stationary  lip  screen,  which 
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View  from 
Mine  Side 

Coal  is  dumped 
on  mine  side  of 
river  into  a  bin, 
fed  to  a  recipro- 
cating-plate  feed- 
er which  d  i  s- 
charges  on  a  45 
(leg.  flight  con- 
veyor. A  36-in. 
belt  carries  the 
coal  across  the 
river  where  it  is 
loaded  into  rail- 
load  cars. 


separates  the  coa!  into  slack  and  4-in.  lump.  The  lump 
goes  directly  to  the  railroad  car,  and  the  undersize  is 
raised  in  a  bucket  elevator  to  a  storage  bin  of  150-ton 
capacity,  placed  over  the  single  loading  track  and  about 
25  ft.  to  one  side  of  the  tipple.  Should  additional  sizes 
be  required,  an  additional  track  may  later  be  built  for 
loading  lump  coal. 

The  belt  conveyor  is  80  ft.  above  low  water  level  in  the 
river,  that  clearance  being  demanded  by  the  U.  S.  War 
War  Department,  which  classes  the  Big  Sandy  at  this 
point  as  a  navigable  steam.  This  height  is  demanded 
for  the  unobstructed  passage  of  boats. 

Belt  Conveyor  Carried  by  Suspension  Bridge 

The  span  of  the  bridge  is  250-ft.  This  length  is 
carried  by  two  latticed  wood  towers,  one  on  each  river 
bank,  each  tower  being  65  ft.  high  from  foundation  to 
the  center  line  of  ropes.  The  entire  bridge  is  suspended 
from  two  2-in.  galvanized-steel  carrying  cables,  the  rope 
stress  in  each  cable  being  110,000  lb.  The  cable  anchor- 
ages are  concrete  blocks  having  a  dead  weight  of  over 
100  tons. 

The  west  anchorage  is  in  the  cliff  back  of  the  railroad 
and  was  especially  difficult  to  install,  as  the  sandrock 
was  disturbed  by  fissure  or  "hill"  seams  at  fairly 
fre(iuent  intervals.  These  extended  to  a  thin  coal  bed 
some  15  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  anchorage.  On  this 
account  it  was  thought  advisable  to  extend  the  anchorage 
excavation  beyond  these  seams  unt''  solid  rock  was 
reached,  and  bed  the  anchors  at  that  point.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  5  X  14-ft.  tunnel  was  driven  20  ft.  into 
the  hill,  then  the  anchors  were  placed  and  practically 
the  entire  tunnel  then  filled  with  concrete. 

As  this  tunnel  was  25  ft.  above  the  railroad  and  the 
concrete  mixer,  it  was  expected  that  the  placing  of 
50  cu.yd.  of  concrete,  without  sjiecial  facilities  for 
doing  the  work,  would  prove  to  be  a  slow  and  expensive 
process.  However,  a  small  single-drum  contractor's 
hoist  was  available  and  accordingly  a  small  rope  was 
anchored  above  the  opening  and  the  concrete  poured  into 
a  half  barrel,  which  was  then  hoisted  and  tipped  by 
hand  into  the  tunnel,  which  fortunately  was  driven 
steeply  downhill,  to  roughly  correspond  to  the  pitch  of 


the  bridge-supporting  cables.  In  this  way  50  cu.yd.  of 
concrete  was  placed  at  the  rate  of  10  cu.yd.  per  day, 
using  a  total  labor  force  of  ten  men,  which  fed  the 
mixer,  wheeled  and  placed  the  material  with  one  man  at 
the  hoist. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Footings  Under  Towers 

The  foundations  of  the  bridge  tower  also  were  diffi- 
cult to  construct,  as  they  were  both  placed  directly  at 
the  river  bank.  This  made  it  necessary  to  dig  deep 
excavations  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  mine  side 
a  sandy  clay  was  found  as  a  subsoil,  which  made  an 
excellent  foundation.  Three  concrete  footings  were  used 
as  tower  bases.  These  were  reinforced  with  30-lb.  rail 
placed  at  2-ft.  intervals,  horizontally.  Upon  these  foot- 
ings stone  piers  were  constructed  for  the  tower 
supports. 

On  the  railroad  side  of  the  river  the  site  for  the 
piers  was  found  to  be  a  loose,  rock  fill,  being  the  waste 
from  the  oi-iginal  railroad-cut  excavation.  This  was 
shot  and  quarried  out  until  an  area  of  sufficient  size 
was  made  for  a  footing  course  24  x  56  ft.  over  all.  This 
area  was  then  covered  with  a  slab  of  concrete  reinforced 
at  2-ft.  intervals  with  80-lb.  steel  rail. 

The  tower  piers  were  then  built  of  concrete  upon  this 
base.  This  was  all  later  covered  with  debris  from  the 
tipple-pier  excavations.  As  completed  the  tower  piers 
are  quite  substantial,  containing  nearly  400  cu.yd.  qf 
concrete  for  each  tower.  They  can  carry  with  safety 
several  times  the  load  that  will  be  placed  upon  them. 

Construction  Details  of  Suspension  Bridge 

The  bridge  itself  is  a  light  frame  structure  suspended 
from  the  two  carrying  cables  by  ;  in.  Earnst  hanger 
rods  placed  on  5  ft.  6  in.  centers.  Oak  stringers  6  x  10 
in.  in  dimensions  are  attached  to  the  hanger  rods  and 
form  the  main  bridge  stringers.  These  support  the 
girders  of  6  x  10-in.  oak.  on  which  are  placed  8  x  8-in. 
oak  deck  sills  on  4-ft.  centers.  The  lateral  X-bracing 
is  of  2  X  8-in.  oak.  bolted  to  the  main  stringers,  while 
3  X  10-in.  stringers  are  used  for  the  belt  idlers,  which 
are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  platform  with  a  decking 
laid  on  either  side. 
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The  entire  structure  is  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
attached  to  ordinary  balloon  framing.  Three  i-in.  steel- 
cable  guy  ropes  are  attached  to  each  side  of  the  bridge 
at  the  center  and  quarter  points.  These  are  provided 
with  turnbuckles  at  the  shore  end.  Sufficient  tension 
is  taken  to  maintain  the  bridge  in  a  true  position  under 
all  weather  conditions. 

The  bridge  was  designed  for  the  following  loads: 
Moving  load  on  conveyor,  100  lb.  per  sq.ft.;  wind  on 
bridge  for  lateral  system,  30  lb.  per  sq.ft.;  wind  on 
bridge  for  tower  uplift,  60  lb.  per  sq.ft.;  snow  load. 
25  lb.  per  sq.ft.;  dead  load,  360  lb.  per  sq.ft.  The  struc- 
ture when  completed  was  found  to  be  quite  stable  and 
rigid,  with  practically  no  deflection  under  load  and  but 
little  lateral  motion  under  the  action  of  heavy  winds. 

Hard  to  Determine  Construction  Camber 

After  the  carrying  cables  were  erected  some  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  determining  the  amount  of  camber 
to  leave  in  the  unstretched  ropes,  so  that  when  the 
weight  of  the  bridge  and  loaded  belt  was  applied  the 
stretch  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  belt  to  assume  a 
true  horizontal  position  without  sag.  No  data  seemed 
to  be  available  that  would  cover  the  conditions  of  an 
unloaded  rope  in  this  position,  making  allowance  for 
sag  in  the  rope  between  tower  and  terminals,  slight 
kinks    or   waves    in    the   cable    due    to    its    unstretched 


condition,  the  flatness  of  the  curve  in  the  rope  over  the 
tower  saddles  arising  from  the  same  cause  and  finally 
the  gradual  stretch  in  the  cable  itself  as  the  load  was 
applied.  The  last  item  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  that 
':ould  be  calculated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  As 
the  bridge  was  erected  in  cold  weather,  the  tempera- 
ture in  summer  would  also  affect  the  sag  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  determine  the.se  various 
factor*;  and  a  camber  of  12  in.  was  allowed  in  the 
unstretched  ropes,  on  the  assumption  that  this  would  be 
taken  up  under  loading.  Threaded  U-bolts  were  used 
on  both  ends  of  the  cables  to  take  up  any  sag  that  might 
develop  later.  This  allowance  has  proven  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory,  as  the  bridge  now  is  almost  level,  with  but 
4  in.  of  sag,  in  an  unloaded  condition.  When  the  belt 
is  full  of  coal  the  sag  apparently  is  not  increased,  a.s 
no  additional  deflection  can  be  detected  with  an 
engineer's  level.  This  4  in.  deflection  will  be  taken  up 
later  by  screwing  up  the  U-bolts  at  the  end  of  the  ropes 
and  by  threading  up  the  hanger  rods. 

The  entire  tipple  structure  is  of  oak  and  of  standard 
construction.  It  is  supported  on  concrete  piers.  The 
driving  machinery  for  the  feeder  and  flight  conveyor  is 
placed  below  ground  in  a  25  ft.  excavation  inclosed  by 
36  in.  stone  walls.  In  this  pit  a  small  quantity  of  water 
gathers  daily  and  a  small  pump  connected  to  the  feeder 
drive  is  provided  for  its  removal. 


A  New  Non-Freezing  Military  Explosive  and 

Its  Application  to  Mining 


I 


Extensive  Government  Tests  Establish  the  Stability  of  the  New 
Powder  as  Well  as  Its  Great  Rending  Power  Shells  Torn  to 
Pieces  and  Warped  by  the  Firing  of  One  of  Them  Did  Not 
Themselves  Explode     Powder  Can  Be  Set  Off  Only  by  Detonation 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Bane,    Pa. 


N  ONE  of  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance 
Department  occurs  the  statement :  "Thus  was  born 
the  only  distinctively  new  military  explosive  devel- 
oped in  America  or  Europe  during  the  world  struggle." 
This  sentence  refers  to  an  explosive  developed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Trojan  Powder  Co.,  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  this  explosive  being  known  as 
Trojan  powder. 

Although  this  powder  is  new  from  the  military  stand- 
point, it  was  discovered  previous  to  the  war  and  has 
been  used  commercially  for  the  past  eight  years.  Be- 
fore we  take  up  its  value  from  the  commeixial  stand- 
point, however,  it  might  be  well  to  see  what  it 
accomplished  during  the  war  and  how  the  advantages 
that  it  then  showed  are  applicable  to  commercial  pur- 
suits. The  information  here  set  forth  has  been  obtained 
not  from  the  manufacturer  but  from  reports  of  the 
government. 

This  new  explosive,  which  is  highly  economical  in 
use,  dispenses  with  glycerine,  and  the  base  of  its  manu- 
facture is  not  a  fat  from  which  glycerine  may  be  derived 
but  a  product  obtained  from  two  of  America's  greatest 
cereal  crops,  viz.,  corn  and  potatoes.  The  process  of 
manufacture    is,    of    course,    secret.      During    the    war 


7,244,569  defense  hand  grenades,  1,526,000  ofi:ense  hand 
grenades,  9,921,533  rifle  grenades  and  813,073  3-in. 
trench  mortar  shells  were  loaded  with  this  powder. 

Fragmentation  and  penetration  tests,  as  conducted  by 
the  government,  proved  conclusively  that  better  re- 
sults were  obtained  from  this  than  from  any  of  the 
other  explosives  used.  This  shows  that  a  greater  explo- 
sive force  is  inherent  in  this  powder  than  in  other 
high  explosives. 

Shells  Torn  to  Pieces  But  Did  Not  E.xplode 

As  the  next  statement  is  little  short  of  astonish- 
ing, it  is  quoted  verbatim  from  page  34  of  bulletin 
2,030  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department :  "It  was 
required  that  the  powder  should  be  immune  against 
an  enemy  shell  that  might  be  dropped  upon  an  Amer- 
ican ammunition  dump.  In  the  test  fifteen  bombs  in 
five  boxes  were  buried  6  ft.  under  earth  and  one  of 
the  number  was  exploded  by  a  fuse.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  tore  five  of  the  remaining  fourteen  to  pieces 
and  warped  three  more,  but  none  exploded.  The  re- 
sult was  so  remarkable  that  the  experts  insisted  that 
these  other  bombs  be  fired  in  turn  to  see  if  they  really 
contained  powder.     They  were,  and  they  did." 
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This  powder  has  been  used  by  the  Locust  Mountain 
Coal  Co.  for  about  four  years,  and  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  it  has  been  procured  from  this 
company.  The  powder  cannot  be  fired  by  dropping  the 
stick  nor  by  shooting  rifle  bullets  through  the  cases. 
It  may,  however,  be  fired  when  a  detonator  is  placed 
in  the  stick  and  exploded.  It  is  thus  quite  safe  when 
properly  handled  and  manipulated. 

No  matter  how  cold  the  explosive  may  become  there 
is  no  danger  in  warming  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  does  not  freeze.  Consequently  this  danger,  always 
present  with  some  of  the  older  type  of  explosives,  is 
entirely  eliminated.    The  coal  company  above  mentioned 


While  discussing  this  powder  it  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion some  matters  of  interest  connected  with  its  use 
in  quarries.  This  explosive  is  being  employed  with 
great  success  in  limestone  and  cement-rock  quarries, 
where  it  is  commonly  fired  in  holes  from  60  to  120  ft. 
in  depth.  Detonation  is  here  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  fuse  known  as  "cordeau."  This  detonat- 
ing fuse  consists  of  a  lead  tube  filled  with  an  explo- 
sive substance.  Tests  have  shown  that  if  a  length  of 
17,500  ft.  of  it  should  be  laid  and  one  end  fired  by 
means  of  a  detonator,  the  explosion  would  reach  the 
opposite  end  in  one  second.  This  represents  a  rate  of 
explosive    propagation    of    more    than    three   miles   per 


Loading  in  Open  Cut 

This  view  was  taken  in  a  large 
anthracite  strip  pit,  where 
many  tons  of  the  new  non- 
freezing  explosive  are  used  an- 
nually. 
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has  had  excellent  opportunity  to  test  this  quality  of 
the  Trojan  powder,  as  it  has  one  of  the  largest  open- 
pit  strippings  in  the  anthracite  region  and  has  used 
many  carloads  of  the  explosive  in  winter  and  summer. 
In  the  quotation  above,  taken  from  the  government 
report,  it  was  shown  that  one  bomb  could  be  exploded 
beside  another  without  detonaiing  it.  In  other  words, 
each  stick  has  to  be  in  almost  actual  contact  with  its 
neighbor  in  order  to  fire  it,  the  jump  gap  being  ex- 
tremely small.  This  fact  greatly  increases  the  safety 
with  which  it  can  be  used  in  mining  operations. 

Gases  Given  Off  Do  Not  Cause  Headache 

The  bad  odors  and  fumes  that  follow  the  detonation 
of  certain  explosives  keep  men  out  of  the  working 
places  for  appreciable  kngths  of  time,  for  if  they  re- 
turned to  work  they  would  soon  become  nauseated  or 
acquire  an  intense  headache.  This  causes  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  consequently  a  reduction  in  the  output  per 
man.  The  explosion  of  Trojan  powder  does  not  cause 
such  fume.'--  and  consequent  headaches. 


second,  and  this  quality  has  been  taken  advantage   of 
in   firing  these  holes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  fire  a  deep  hole  in  quarry  or 
surface  blasting  work,  the  first  stick  of  Trojan  powder 
lowered  into  the  hole  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a 
length  of  cordeau.  The  fuse  thus  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  The  other  sticks  of  explosive  composing 
the  charge  are  then  placed  in  the  hole,  and  a  detonator 
is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  cordeau  fuse.  This 
is  fired  by  means  of  an  electric  battery.  The  explosion 
of  the  fuse,  extending  down  the  hole,  detonates  the 
sticks  of  explosive  that  it  passes  as  well  as  the  one  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  This  causes  an  almost  instantane- 
ous explosion,  or  one  much  more  rapid  than  would 
occur  if  the  bottom  stick  were  firfed  first  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  charge  detonated  from  its  explosion. 
This  system  of  loading  and  firing  by  means  of  the 
cordeau  is  said  to  give  much  better  results  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  same  amou.it  of  explosive  fired 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  meeting  with  consid- 
erable use  in  many  large  quarries. 
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Provisions  That  Enable  the  Skip  Hoist  at 
Coal  Mines  to  Give  Maximum  Service 


Where  Skip  Hoisting  Is  Employed  the  Bottom  Layout  Differs  Radically 
from  That  Used  with  Cage  Hoisting — Although  Four  Kinds  of  Dumps 
Are  Available   the    Rotary    Is   the   Variety    Most    Generally     Installed 

By  Andrews  Allen  and  John  A.  Garcia 

Chicago,    111. 


A 


COAL  mines   where  sized  coal   is   to  be  loaded 
the  mine  product  should  be  dumped  so  as  to  pass 
in  as  direct  a  manner  as  possible  from  the  cars 
into  the  skip,  which  accordingly  must  have  a  capacity 
[that  is  some  multiple  of  the  capacity  of  the  car  used. 
Where  cars  are  of  moderate  size  and  the  shaft  is  not  too 
deep,  it  is  usually  convenient  and  economical  to  use  a 
skip  that  will  hold  two  carloads  of  coal.     With  a  two- 
car  rotary  dump,  either  one  of  two  arrangements  may 
be   employed.      In   one   the   contents   of   both   cars   are 
thrown  to  each  skip  alternately;  in  the  other  each  car 
dumps  into  a  separate  weigh  pan  or  chute,  the  second 
[dumping  going  on  top  of  the  first.     This  provides  two 
[carloads   of  coal   for  each   skip,   the   operations   being 
[started  with  only  a  single  dump  in  one  of  the  two  skips. 
JThe  first  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  the  second 
jin  Fig.  2.   Either  of  these  plans  eliminates  the  deep  pit, 
[reduces  breakage,   provides   facilities   for  docking  and 
for  handling   rock,   and   seems   to  meet   admirably  the 
conditions  and  requirements  for  coal  mining. 

For  dumping  cars  at  shaft  bottoms  where  skips  are 
employed  for  hoisting  four  devices  are  used:  the  cross- 
over dump,  the  kick-back  dump,  the  bottom-dumping 
car  and  the  rotary  dump.  The  first  two  types  require 
cars  with  end  gates,  which  are,  of  course,  objectionable. 
Such  dumps  are  inexpensive,  require  no  power  and  are 
easily  installed.  The  cross-over  dump  is  rapid.  Neither 
of  thse  dumps,  however,  can  operate  in  multiple  or 
handle  coupled  trips. 

The  kick-back  dump  can  be  easily  adapted  to  skip 
hoisting,  one  device"  of  this  kind  being  located  in  front 
of  each  shaft  compartment.  In  this  way  skip  hoisting 
may  be  installed  in  an  existing  mine  without  any  radical 
reconstruction  of  the  bottom. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mine  bottom  for  skip 
hoisting  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  bottom  designed  for 
cages.  It  seems  that  driving  new  entries  is  the  only 
convenient  and  economical  way  of  adapting  an  existing 
mine  bottom  to  hoisting  by  skip. 

Place  for  Reliable  Bottom-Dumping  Car 

A  thoroughly  satisfactory  bottom-dumping  car  has, 
as  yet,  not  been  designed,  although  many  types  of  such 
cars  are  in  operation.  All  require  on  the  car  itself 
mechanism  the  cost  of  which  is  great  if  not  actually 
prohibitive.  In  addition,  bottom-dumping  cars  lack 
solidity  and  strength.  They  sometimes  dump  unexpect- 
edly in  the  mine,  causing  wrecks;  they  spill  more  coal 
dust  than  cars  with  end  gates;  they  are  expensive  to 
maintain,  and  frequently  do  not  clean  themselves  read- 
ily, large  lumps   having   a   tendency   to   stick   in   them 

ffti*^^°i"*^  ^"*^  concluding  portion  of  a  paper  entitled  "Skip  Hoist 
•«  ^^  Mining,"  presented  before  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  New  York.  Feb.  16,  1921. 


unless  an  extra-wide  track  gage  is  employed.  If  a 
satisfactory  and  economical  bottom-dumping  car  should 
be  developed,  trips  could  be  emptied  without  uncoupling 
or  even  without  stopping.  As  a  consequence  the  bottom 
layout  could  be  correspondingly  simplified. 

Neither  the  cross-over  dump  nor  the  bottom-dumping 
car  is  adapted  to  installations  where  the  coal  is  dis- 
charged directly  from  the  car  into  the  skip,  and  the 
kick-back  dump  is  too  slow  or  a  mine  having  a  large 
capacity. 

The  rotary  dump  combines  every  advantage  of  the 
types  mentioned,  except  the  ability  to  discharge  a  mov- 
ing trip,  which  can  be  done  only  with  the  bottom-dump- 
ing car.  It  is  capable  of  dumping  with  a  minimum  of 
breakage  and  is  extremely  rapid.  It  will  handle  solid- 
end  cars  in  multiple  or  without  uncoupling.  It  is 
rugged,  simple,  and  free  from  operating  troubles.  Ro- 
tary dumps  are  used  almost  universally  in  England, 
where  they  are  operated  either  by  gravity  or  power  or 
a  combination  of  both. 

Gravity  Versus  Power  Rotary  Dumps 

The  best  gravity  dumper  is  of  the  multiple  compart- 
ment type.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement  for  small 
cars  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  an  installation  at  a 
mine  bottom  on  account  of  ;^s  large  diameter  and  be- 
cause it  will  not  handle  cars  without  uncoupling.  The 
Hansen  &  Hayes  gravity  dump  is  rapid  but  difficult  to 
handle  and  hard  on  the  coal.  The  new  gravity  dumper, 
controlled  by  gears  and  a  powerful  hand  wheel,  seems 
to  afford  perfect  control  and  for  light  cars  of  small 
capacity  should  give  excellent  service. 

For  cars  of  large  capacity  power  dumpers  are  almost 
universally  employed.  Motor-operated  dumps  make  a 
complete  revolution ;  the  reversing  tj'^pe,  actuated  by  air 
or  steam,  revolves  through  135  deg.  to  rest  and  then 
returns  to  its  original  position.  The  motor- operated 
design  requires  a  large  motor  to  take  care  of  the  peak 
load  encountered  in  rapid  operation.  The  stop  at  the 
end  of  a  revolution  is  not  absolutely  positive,  as  it  de- 
pends on  a  latch.  These  dumps  are  capable  of  handling 
eight  to  ten  cars  per  minute  and  may  be  operated  by 
either  spur  or  friction  gears  from  the  motor. 

The  reversing  type  of  dump  is  actuated  by  cable  and 
air  cylinder.  Speed  of  operation  is  obtained  with  a  com- 
paratively low  power  consumption,  as  the  air  cylinder 
takes  the  peak  of  the  load.  A  single  dump  of  this  type 
will  handle  up  to  seven  cars  per  minute  singly,  or  five 
cars  per  minute  in  trips.  A  two-car  dump  will  handle 
from  six  to  eight  cars  in  trips  and  from  eight  to  ten  in 
pairs. 

The  Wood  dump  is  operated  by  two  single-acting  air 
cylinders  with  tail-rope  connection.  These  cylinders 
usually  are  set   horizontally   and   fitted   with  equalized 
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FIG.  1.     LOADING  STATION,  KATHLEEN  MINE,  UNION  COLf.lERY  CO.,  DOWELL,  JACKSON  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 
Here,  owing  to  the  natural  grade  of  the  bottom,  gravity  with   a   retarding  feeder  conveyor  is  employed.     Three  men 
are  needed,  one  to  conti'ol  the  trip  and  operate  the  dump,  one  to  weigh  coal  and  one  to  pull  checks  and 
cut  the  trips  below  the  dump  into  the  requiied  number  of  cars. 


cables  running  to  both  ends  of  the  dumping  cage.  The 
cylinders  are  operated  by  a  four-way  valve  so  arranged 
that  one  cylinder  is  filled  with  high-pressure  air  from 
the  tank  while  the  other  exhausts  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  valve  is  set  near  the  cylinders  and  is  suffi- 
ciently delicate  in  operation  it  is  possible  for  a  skillful 
operator  to  dump  rapidly  and  with  perfect  control  at 
all  times. 

He  can  cushion  the  dump  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
heard  when  it  strikes  the  stops,  or  he  can  give  a  blow 
when  necessary  to  dislodge  wet  coal  or  rock.  This  type 
of  machine  handles  the  coal  easily  and  without  break- 
age. The  cage  is  provided  with  a  shield  on  the  dumping 
side  which  delivers  the  coal  to  the  chute  without  drop. 
The  two-car  rotary  dumper  of  this  type  is  now  made 
with  roller  supports  at  the  ends  only,  thus  eliminating 
the  expense  of  intermediate  supports  with  their  attend- 
ant uneven  wear  and  the  necessity  for  adjustment  of 
the  wheels. 

Where  the  skip  contains  three  or  more  carloads  and 
the  bottom  is  laid  out  according  to  the  system  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  dump  handling  the  num- 
ber of  cars  corresponding  to  the  skip  capacity.  Where 
the  system  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  used,  however,  there  is  no 
change  in  arrangement  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  pro- 
vide a  weigh  pan  of  sufficient  capacity  and  to  arrange 
the  scales  for  multiple  weighing  of  the  requisite  number 
of  cars. 

Coal  Weighed  in  Car  or  in  Weigh  Baskets 

In  most  mining  fields  the  coal  is  paid  for  by  weight. 
Even  where  this  system  is  not  in  use  the  tendency  is  to 
adopt  it  because  it  encourages  the  full  loading  of  cars. 
The  coal  can  be  weighed  on  platform  scales  or  in  weigh 
baskets.  The  platform  scale  is  the  most  usual  arrange- 
ment, and  in  some  respects  is  the  simplest.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  platform  scale  is  the  variation  in 
the  tare  weight.  Few  mines,  even  new  ones,  haA'e  cars 
exactly  uniform  in  weight  or  capacity.  In  the  type  of 
bottom  shown  in  Fig,  1,  arranged  for  a  two-car  dump, 
there  should  be  two  scales  so  spaced  that  two  cars  can 
be  weighed  while  two  are  being  dumped. 


In  the  Kathleen  mine  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.  the 
trips  are  handled  through  the  dump,  without  uncoupling, 
two  scales  being  used.  These  are  on  a  level  grade  and 
eager  dogs  are  set  above  and  below  the  scale,  so  that 
the  couplings  over  the  scale  platform  are  slack.  This 
method  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  but  requires  much 
mechanism  and  a  long  bottom.  This  can  be  avoided  if 
weigh  baskets  are  placed  under  the  rotary  dump.  The 
weigh-basket  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  more 
elastic,  simplifies  the  handling  of  cars,  and  will  take 
care  of  three  or  four  cars  to  the  skip.  The  baskets  are 
designed  to  stop  the  coal  on  a  well-rounded  surface  and 
give  an  easy  discharge  without  breakage.  Though 
their  use  entails  one  additional  handling  of  the  coal,  the 
resultant  degradation  is  negligible. 

Where  two-car  rotary  dumps  are  used  with  a  two-car 
skip  the  weigh  basket  is  resigned  to  hold  two  carloads 
of  coal,  each  dump  being  weighed  separately  by  means 
of  a  sliding  dial  scale  or  tare  beam.  The  dumping  does 
not  have  to  register  exactly  with  the  hoisting  cycle,  as 
is  the  case  where  the  other  system  is  employed.  The 
movement  of  the  trip  is  controlled  by  one  man,  who  also 
operates  the  rotary  dump.  One  man  weighs  the  coal 
and  dumps  the  weigh  pan.  The  safety  gate  automatic- 
ally opens  and  closes  with  the  skip. 

Safety  Gate  Keeps  Coal  from  Spillage 

In  Figs.  1  and  2  the  sump  is  guarded  by  a  safety 
gate,  which  is  opened  by  the  skip  and  closed  by  a  coun- 
terweight when  the  skip  ascends.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention that  coal  shall  be  dumped  against  this  gate 
at  times  when  the  skip  is  not  in  the  loading  position. 
The  gate,  however,  is  in  place  should  a  dump  acci- 
dentally be  made,  and  can  be  used,  in  the  weigh-pan 
design,  to  hold  rock  while  coai  is  being  placed  in  the 
weigh  baskets.  The  safety  gate  also  catches  lumps  of 
coal  that  are  retarded  in  the  chute  and  thus  enables 
the  operator  to  bell  the  skip  away  more  quickly  than 
would  be  possible  without  it. 

in  operatioti  the  cars  or  the  weigh  pans  are  dumped 
when  the  skip  is  approaching  the  bottom  at  such  a  time 
as  will  theoretically  bring  the  coal  to  the  skip  as  soon 
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as  it  lands.  This  is  the  most  rapid  operation  possible, 
as  the  skip  is  then  loaded  in  less  time  than  when  the 
coal  starts  from  rest,  as  is  the  case  when  a  measuring 
hopper  is  used  or  when  the  coal  is  loaded  into  the  skip 
direct  from  a  bin. 

The  safety  gate  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  a  spring  catch 
with  which  the  skip  comes  into  contact,  so  that  the  gate 
floats  down  from  the  skip  and  opens  the  chute  with 
little  impact.  A  curved  lip  on  the  chute  makes  contact 
with  the  skip  and  prevents  spillage.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
design  that  is  better  adapted  for  resisting  the  impact 
of  coal  and  rock  in  case  such  materials  are  dumped 
against  it.  This  type  of  gate  is  operated  by  a  sword- 
arm  lever,  which  is  engaged  by  the  operating  roller  on 
the  skip.  Its  motion  is  conveniently  adjustable  and  the 
lip  projecting  from  the  gate  follows  the  skip  down  and 
gives  a  perfect  discharge  without  any  possibility  of 
spillage. 

Rock  Can  Be  Handled  in  the  Coal  Skip 

A  moderate  amount  of  rock  can  be  handled  at  the 
skip  shaft  with  either  design,  provided  the  hoisting 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  proportioned  for  the  rock  in 
addition  to  the  coal.  This  also  necessitates  a  certain 
percentage  of  single-car  hoists.  The  loss  of  hoisting 
capacity  arising  from  the  handling  of  rock  without  an 
auxiliary  installation  varies  in  the  designs  shown.  In 
the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  the  worst  possible  com- 
bination of  coal  and  rock  is  encountered  when  single 
cars  of  rock  are  interspersed  with  single  cars  of  coal. 
In  this  case  5  per  cent  of  rock  will  require  10  per  cent 
additional  hoisting  capacity,  compared  with  the  coal. 
Where  the  rock  cars  in  a  trip  are  in  pairs,  between 
pairs  of  coal  cars,  a  net  increase  in  hoisting  capacity  of 
only  5  per  cent  is  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  design,  or  that  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  the  weigh  pan  would  be  left  open  when  rock  is 
hoisted,  so  that  this  material  might  pass  down  against 
the  safety  gate.  The  worst  arrangement  of  rock  and 
coal  would  then  occur  when  two  cars  of  rock  were  alter- 
nated with  two  cars  of  coal,  as  this  would  require  single 
hoisting  of  both  coal  and  rock  with  the  same  loss  of. 
capacity  that  would  occur  in  the  other  case.  Where 
single  rock  cars  are  placed  between  single  cars  of  coal 
or  the  cars  of  rock  are  placed  all  together  in  a  trip  there 
will  be  no  loss  in  hoisting  capacity. 

Rock  Cars  Can  Be  Segregated  by  Feeder 

In  this  design  the  bottom  is  level  and  a  reversing 
power-operated  feeder  is  used  for*  handling  the  trips. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  consolidate  the  isolated  cars 
of  rock  or  coal  without  loss  of  hoisting  capacity,  when 
they  are  within  three  cars  of  each  other,  by  running  the 
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cars  through  the  dump  without  discharging  and  return- 
ing them  so  as  to  select  the  rock  or  coal  cars  and  dump 
them  a.*-  desired.  Where  i.solated  cars  of  rock  occur  in 
the  trip,  it  is  neces.sary  to  di.scharge  them  singly,  but 
the  reversing  feeder  avoids  the  necessity  of  dumping 
single  cars  of  coal  when  the  rock  and  coal  cans  are  net 
placed  in  correct  relation  in  the  trip.  The  dumper  can 
easily  take  care  of  such  problenis,  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  single-car  hoists  will  be  few.  The  process 
can  be  greatly  simplified  by  a  little  care  in  making  up 
the  trips  on  the  partings. 

Where  large  quantities  of  rock  are  to  be  handled  or 
where  the  rock  will  not  flow  in  a  chute  it  must  be  hoisted 
at  the  auxiliary  shaft,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  maximum  coal-hoisting  tonnage  can  be  attained.  If 
an  auxiliary  rock  bin  is  built  under  the  dump,  with 
mechanical  means  for  feeding  the  rock  to  the  skip,  single 
hoists  of  rock  will  not  be  necessary  but  the  amount  of 
coal  handled  will  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  rock 
hoisted. 

In  every  case  the  proper  handling  of  rock  requires 
careful  investigation.  This  problem,  however,  perhaps 
is  easier  of  solution  in  a  skip-hoisting  than  in  a  cage- 
hoisting  plant,  both  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased 
capacity  of  the  skips  and  because  there  are  always  two 
ways  of  getting  out  the  rock. 

Docking  facilities  can  be  arranged  by  placing  a  special 
docking  table  in  the  tipple,  onto  which  the  contents  of 
a  single  car  may  be  hoisted  and  dumped  through  a  fly 

gate  in  the  chute. 
This  table  and  the  fly 
gate  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  dock 
boss,  who  can  operate 
the  gate  and  start  and 
stop  the  conveyor  at 
will,  so  that  each  car 
of  coal  sent  for  in- 
spection may  be  thor- 
oughly examined  and 
the  docked  materials 
removed  and  identi- 
fied. In  practice  a 
single  car  of  coal  will 
be  hoisted  whenever 
its  condition  is  sus- 
pected, or  the  dock 
boss  may  be  given  all 
the  cars  he  can  handle 
in  a  day's  run  without 
u  n  d  u  !  y  shortening 
the  hoisting  capacity. 
Fig.  3  shows  such 
an  arrangement  in  the 
tipple  together  with 
the  rock  gate  and 
chute.  As  the  dock- 
ing table  discharges 
directly  onto  the 
feeder  or  screen,  fur- 
ther handling  of  the 
coal  is  unnecessary. 
The  docked  material 
can  be  piled  and 
labeled  and  afterward 
thrown  directly  into 
the  rock  bin.  The 
operation  of  the  tipple 
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FIG.  3.  DOCKING  TABLE  AT  TOP  OF  SHAFT 

The  contents  of  a  single  cai-  are  hoisted  and  dumped  through  a 
fly  gate  in  the  chute.  A  picking  table  gives  ample  opportunity 
for  inspection  and  raises  the  coal  high  enough  for  its  delivery 
by  a  cliute  to  the  shaker  screen  which  takes  care  of  the  unin- 
spected  skiploads. 

will  not  be  disturbed  or  delayed  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  foregoing  for  the  most  part  assumes  that  the 
cars  are  handled  in  trips  without  uncoupling,  which 
method  has  proved  successful.  The  labor  of  uncoupling 
cars  and  handling  them  singly  or  in  pairs  is  not  only 
expensive  but  dangerous.  Furthermore,  the  ordinary 
handling  of  uncoupled  cars  through  a  dump  or  in  a  cage- 
hoisting  mine  is  destructive  to  the  cars  as  well  as  to 
the  dump  or  cage  and  its  mechanism.  The  only  advan- 
tages of  uncoupling  are  slightly  greater  elasticity  of 
arrangement  and  a  little  higher  speed  in  dumping. 

SWIVELING  HiTCHINGS  VERSUS   SWIVEL  DRAWBARS 

When  cars  are  discharged  without  uncoupling,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  some  form  of  swivel  hitching  or  draw- 
bar. For  a  reversing  rotary  dump  a  three-link  hitching 
properly  designed  will  swivel  through  the  necessary  135 
deg.,  without  sufficient  loss  in  length  to  cause  trouble. 
Swivel  hitchings  give  good  results  for  small  cars  and 
short  trips,  but  when  the  swivel  pin  is  large — say  over 
11  in.  in  diameter — the  hitching  becomes  cumbersome 
and  heavy.  For  large  cars,  either  a  swivel  drawbar 
or  a  three-link  hitching  must  be  used.  The  spring  and 
swivel  drawhead  shown  in  Fig.  4  has  given  excellent 
results  and  combines  a  spring  both  for  tension  and 
compression  with  a  rugged  and  inexpensive  swivel.  The 
spring  drawhead  has  special  advantages  where  cars  are 
dumped  in  trips,  as  the  motion  of  the  trip  is  effectively 
cushioned  both  in  starting  and  stopping  and  the  load 
is  handled  much  more  easily  by  the  feeder. 

The  best  arrangement  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  con- 
sists of  a  level  bottom  through  the  cage  room  and  over 
the  dump,  but  with  a  grade  beyond  the  dump  of  about 
l.per  cent  or  less.  The  trips  are  then  propelled  through 
the  dump,  stopped  and  held  in  dumping  position  by  a 
chain  feeder  operated  by  motor  and  brake  set  in  the 
center  of  the  track  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  feed 
is  reversible  and  the  trip  can  be  moved  as  desired, 
the  cars  stopped  and  accurately  spotted  by  one  man 
with  the  aid  of  no  other  mechanism.  The  grade  of 
,1  pei  cent  on  the  empty  side  keeps  all  couplings  below 
the  feeder  in  tension,  so  that,  in  dumping,  the  pins  do 
not  fall  out  and  the  cars  are  accurately  spaced. 

Where  platform  scales  are  used  or  where  gravity 
is  relied  upon  for  moving  the  cars,  eager  dogs  must 
be  installed  above  and  below  the  scale,  and  frequently 


below  the  dump.  These  dogs  give  slack  couplings  over 
the  scale,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  slack  coupling 
below  the  dump  where  the  trips  can  be  cut  apart. 

Gravity  operation  of  trips  without  uncoupling  should 
never  be  attempted  except  with  some  kind  of  mechan- 
ical control.  Where  a  two-car  dumper  is  used,  the  trip 
must  start  from  rest  and  run  from  18  to  25  ft.  into 
the  dogs.  A  sufficient  grade  to  assure  prompt  starting 
and  reliable  operation  will  give  the  cars  an  excessive 
speed  when  they  enter  the  dogs  on  the  dump.  At  the 
Kathleen  mine  (see  Fig.  1),  where,  on  account  of  the 
natural  grade  of  the  bottom,  gravity  operation  was 
used,  a  retarding  chain  feeder  was  employed,  similar 
to  the  power-operated  feeder  except  that  it  was 
equipped  with  an  air-controlled  brake.  This  brake  is 
applied  after  the  trip  gets  under  wa>'  and  reduces  the 
speed  so  that  the  trip  lands  in  the  eager  dogs  without 
excessive  impact.  Car  retarders  of  the  Fairmont  type 
also  have  been  used  successfully  for  this  purpose. 

A  power-operated  feeder  cannot  be  safely  used  with 
eager  horns,  unless  such  horns  are  mechanically  inter- 
locked. Successful  plants  have  been  constructed  in 
this  way,  but  they  are  quite  complicated.  Where  the 
platform  scales  are  omitted  and  the  coal  is  weighed  in 
baskets,  the  eager  dogs  are  not  necessary  and  the  re- 
versing feeder  offers  the  most  economical  and  effective 
means  of  handling  the  trips. 

With  continuous-trip  operation  it  is  possible  to 
handle  the  bottom  with  three  men — one  to  control  the 
trips  and  operate  the  dump,  one  to  weigh  the  coal,  and 
one  to  pull  checks  and  cut  the  trips  below  the  dump 
into  the  required  number  of  cars.  The  switches  can  be 
handled  by  this  man  or,  in  a  large  mine,  by  a  special 
trip  dispatcher.  Where  the  trips  must  be  uncoupled, 
at  least  two  more  men  are  necessary  for  this  operation 
and  for  coupling  up  on  the  empty  track.  In  a  large 
cage-hoisting  shaft  mine,  even  with  automatic  cagers, 
at  least  two  or  three  men  are  required  at  the  bottom 
to  couple  and  uncouple  the  cars;  the  weighman  and 
check  puller  are  located  at  the  top. 

Where  the  trips  are  uncoupled  and  a  rotary  dump  is 
used,  horns  must  be  placed  on  the  dump  to  hold  the 
cars  in  proper  position  and  some  means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  preventing  the  coupling  pins  from  falling 
out.  The  impact  of  the  cars  against  the  dogs  in  the 
dump  is  destructive  to  the  dump  mechanism. 

Auxiliary  Hoist  Shaft  Essential  at  Big  Mine 

In  a  lar^e  mine  an  auxiliary  hoisting  shaft  is  neces- 
sary, especially  with  a  skip  installation.  This  shaft 
should  be  equipped  with  a  small  tipple,  which  can  be 
used  for  handling  coal  during  development  and  for 
hoisting  whatever  the  main  shaft  cannot  well  handle. 

In  most  cases  a  single  counterweighted  cage  will  be 
sufficient.  This  cage  should  be  large  enough  to  handle 
the  mine  equipment  and  to  lower  the  men  rapidly  into 
the  mine.  It  may  be  double  decked,  the  upper  deck 
being  designed  for  cars  and  the  lower  for  men  only. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  use  of  solid-end  cars 
in  the  rotary  dump  makes  it  impossible  to  use  a  .*?elf- 
dumping  cage  of  the  ordinary  type  at  the  auxiliary 
shaft.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  cars  off 
the  cage  at  the  tipple  landing  and  dump  them  singly 
in  a  rotary  dump,  or  discharge  them  at  the  bottom  into 
an  auxiliary  skip  having  a  platform  deck  for  the  accom- 
modation of  men  and  material. 

The  overturning  type  of  self-dumping  cage  has  solved 
the  problem  of  dumping  at  the  auxiliary  tipple.     The 
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FIG.   4 

Mine  Car 

This  car  has  a 
swivel  spring 
drawhead  which 
provides  both  for 
tension  and  com- 
pression and  for 
a  swivelling  con- 
nection between 
the  cars,  so  that 
one  or  moi*e  of 
them  can  be  re- 
versed  with- 
out  disconnecting 
them  from  the 
trip.  The  spring 
drawhead  has 
special  advan- 
tages where  cars 
are  dumped  in 
trips  as  the  mo- 
tion of  the  trip 
is  effectively 
cushioned. 


View  A-A 


cage  is  a  simple  platform  pivoted  3  ft.  4*  in,  off  center, 
the  motion  of  the  tilting  platform  being  controlled  by 
overhead  rollers  traveling  in  curved  guides  of  large 
radius.  Wheels  pivoted  on  the  tipple  structure,  over 
which  the  edge  of  the  cage  rolls  when  the  rollers  on 
the  cage  leave  the  circle  guides,  greatly  shorten  the 
dumping  cycle  and  retain  a  large  proportion  of  load 
on  the  cable,  thus  obtaining  an  easy  dumping  cycle 
under  perfect  control  and  a  quick  return  of  the  cage 
into  the  shaft. 

Cycle  of  a  Self-Dumping  Solid-Car  Cage 

The  dumping  cycle  is  arranged  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  car  projects  over  the  dumping  plate  just  before 
the  angle  is  reached  at  which  the  coal  commences  to 
flow  from  the  car.  As  the  dumping  cycle  progresses, 
the  car  turns  over  above  the  dumping  plate  with  little 
drop  until  the  coal  is  about  two-thirds  discharged,  when 
the  car  rises  and  commences  to  draw  back  into  the 
shaft.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  spill  gate. 
The  latest  design  of  spill  gate  has  a  pantograph  exten- 
sion, which  catches  all  spillage  from  the  cage  platform 
as  well  as  from  the  car. 

This  spill  gate  is  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  tipple 
which  is  engaged  by  angle  guides  on  the  bale  of  the 
cage.  The  gate  is  drawn  back  and  nested  under  the 
dumping  chute  by  means  of  its  own  weight  aided  by 
the  counterweight. 

The  cars  are  retained  on  the  cage  by  keepers  similar 
to  those  employed  in  an  ordinary  self-dumping  cage. 
Where  brakes  are  not  used  a  shelf  engagement  is  pro- 
vided over  the  wheels,  in  addition  to  dogs  that  engage 
either  the  wheels  or  lugs  on  the  car.  The  latest  de- 
signs of  this  cage  have  keepers  of  the  Lepley  type, 
which   go   partly   around   both   wheels   and   hold   them 


secure  against  the  possibility  of  sliding  and  overturning. 
Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  placing  dumping 
equipment  at  the  bottom  of  a  downcast  main  shaft  on 
the  ground  that  the  dust  produced  may  be  carried  into 
the  main  haulageways.  This  obiection  may  be  over- 
come by  making  the  hoist  compartment  of  the  auxiliary- 
shaft  the  downcast  and  ihe  air  compartment  the  upcast, 
thus  placing  the  main  shaft  on  practically  dead  air. 
The  opening  connecting  the  dump  to  the  shaft  can  be 
entirely  sealed  off,  except  for  the  chutes,  which  are  open 
only  while  the  skip  is  loading.  It  also  may  be  possible 
or  advantageous  to  provide  a  separate  airshaft,  possibly 
of  circular  form,  in  which  case  the  auxiliary  hoisting 
shaft  will  be  downcast  and  the  main  shaft,  as  before, 
will  be  on  dead  air. 

Consider  Cars  in  Locating  Auxiliary  Shaft 

It  is  desirable  in  arranging  the  mine  bottom  for 
either  a  skip  or  cage  hoist  to  locate  the  auxiliary  shaft 
so  that  cars  may  be  readily  shunted  from  trips  and 
sent  to  the  secondarj'  hoist  without  serious  interrup- 
tion to  main  operations.  This  auxiliary  shaft  should 
also  be  located  with  full  consideration  for  getting  cars, 
mining  machines,  material  and  men  to  and  from  the 
main  workings.  The  mine  motor  pits  and  repair  shop, 
if  any,  are  located  where  the  haulage  motors,  crippled 
machines  and  cars  may  be  readily  shunted  from  the 
main  haulage  roads.  They  should  also  be  convenient 
to  the  auxiliary  hoisting  shaft. 

As  in  cage  hoisting,  the  entries  leading  to  the  shaft 
may  be  arranged  in  many  different  ways.  Numerous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  adapt  the  revolving  dump 
and  skips  to  existing  cage  hoists  but  as  far  as  I  know 
no  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  has 
as  yet  beei.  worked  out. 
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What  Constituents  in  Ash  Cause  It  to  Fuse 

Amount  of  Volatile  Matter  in  Coal  Not  Important  to  Purchaser  if  He  Gets 
Thermal  Value — Silica  in  Quantity  Gives  High  Fusion  Temperature — Iron 
and  Sulphur  Lower  Fusing  Point — ^Temperature  Should  Exceed  2,450  Deg.  F. 

By  G.  a.  de  Graaf* 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


IARGE  consumers  of  bituminous  coal  have  realized 
for  many  years  that  the  specifications  under  which 
-ithey  have  been  purchasing  their  fuel  need  modifi- 
cation and  should  be  so  changed  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  boiler-operating  practice.  Most  existing  specifications 
are  illogical.  They  fully  cover  items  that  are  of  little 
value,  while  other  considerations  of  greater  importance 
are.  entirely  neglected. 

Market  conditions  have  recently  been  such  that  buying 
under  specification  is  not  possible.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant,  however,  when  consumers  once  more  can 
select  the  coal  they  need  to  suit  their  particular  pur- 
pose and  equipment  and  buy  it  according  to  specifica- 
tions. 

If  one  examines  the  specifications;  ordinarily  em- 
ployed he  will  find  that  the  following  terms  usually  are 
mentioned:  (a)  Moisture,  (b)  volatile  matter,  (c) 
fixed  carbon,  (d)  ash,  (e)  sulphur,  (f)  heating  value, 
(g)  fusing  temperature  of  ash,  (h)  clinkering  of  ash. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proximate  analysis  (air- 
dried  basis)  of  fifteen  coal  samples  of  which  the  ash  was 
analyzed  and  its  fusing  temperature  determined.  The 
coal  was  of  poor  quality  and  not  purchased  under  con- 
tract, but  in  the  open  market.  The  contract  called  for 
22  per  cent  volatile  matter,  8.50  per  cent  ash  and 
14,200  B.t.u. 

TABLE   I.    ANALYSES  OF  FIFTEEN  AIR-DRIED  COAL  SAMPLES. 

WITH  THEIR  HEAT  VALUES 

Moisture  Volatile  Fixed  Heat 

No.  of  at  1 05°  C.  Matter,  Carbon,  Ash,  Sulphur,  Content, 

Sample  per  Cent  per  Cent  per  Cent  per  Cent  per  Cent  B.t.u. 

A*  0.47             20.21  62.62  16.70  3.51  12,887 

B*  0.50             20.03  65.35  14.12  3.23  13,217 

C*  0.41              19.24  64.11  16.24  1.78  12,439 

D*  0.61              19.56  61.67  18.16  3.22  12,262 

E*  0.42              18.95  62.76  17.87  3.67  12,421 

Ft  1.05             27.65  J6.72  14.58  0.55  12,439 

Gt  0.99             28.70  53.93  16.38  0.78  12,260 

Ht  0.10             29.72  56.99  13.19  0.88  12,774 

I  0.56             26.42  58,24  14.78  0.91  12,987 

J  0.37             28.90  55.15  15.68  0.85  12,403 

K  0.46             35.04  50.84  13.66  1.46  12,756 

L  0.29              27.47  60.08  12.16  1.01  13,300 

Mt  0.90             25.38  59.71  14.01  1.54  12,554 

Nt  0.77             23.15  57.14  18.94  1. 21  12,002 

O  0.84             15.55  66.51  17.10  1.89  12.264 

*  Sample.s  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  were  each  taken  from  one  of  five  hatches  of  a  barge. 

{Samples  F,  G  aud  li  were  each  taken  from  one  of  the  three  hatches  of  a  barge. 
Samples  M  and  N  were  taken  from  the  same  storage  pile. 


STANDARD  SEGER  AND  ASH-TEST   CONES 
The   grooved   block   In   the   foregroiuid    Is    used   for   making  the 
paper   envelopes   In   which  the   ground    ash    Is   formed   Into   cones. 
Three    of    the    envelopes    can    be    seen    lying    with    their    mouths 
pointed  toward  the  reader.     One  is  still  on  the  forming  block. 

•Chemist,  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Almost  without  exception  the  purchaser  will  give 
great  weight  to  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter  and 
sulphur.  The  volatile  matter  as  given  in  a  proximate 
analysis,  however,  can  determine  only  the  general  nature 
of  the  coal.  It  does  not  reveal  anything  about  its  burn- 
ing qualities  or  heat  content. 

Why  Low  Sulphur  Has  Been  Specified 

It  was  once  generally  believed,  and  many  still  give 
credence  to  the  idea,  that  sulphur  in  coal  is  deleterious, 
for  three  reasons:  (1)  Because  of  the  sulphur  dioxide 
formed  during  the  combustion  of  the  coal;  (2)  because 
of  its  relation  to  clinkering;  (3)  because  of  its  being  the 
probable  cause  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

It  is  said  that  the  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  flue  gases 
upon  cooling  unites  with  water,  forming  sulphurous 
acid,  and  both  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  sulphurous 
acid,  which  may  have  been  further  oxidized  to  sulphuric 
acid,  corrode  the  metallic  parts  exposed  to  them.  A 
corrosive  action,  however,  can  take  place  only  after 
sufficient  cooling,  hence  corrosion  of  boiler  tubes,  etc., 
is  scarcely  possible  under  operating  conditions. 

Sulphur  occurs  in  coal  largely  as  iron  pyrite  (Fe  S,), 
as  organic  sulphur  combined  with  carbon  or  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  as  free  sulphur  and  as  sulphates  of  iron, 
alumina  and  calcium;  the  sulphates  usually  are  found 
only  in  weathered  coal.  Pyrite  and  other  mineral  mat- 
ter containing  sulphur,  either  free  or  combined  in  the 
form  of  sulphates,  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  coal 
either  in  large  lumps  or  in  a  finely-divided  state.  Free 
sulphur  usually  is  present  in  extremely  small  amounts, 
as  is  also  organic  sulphur.* 

Completely  Burned  Pyrite  Will  Not  Fuse 

When  pyrite  is  burned  with  the  coal  in  the  fuel-bed, 
iron  oxide  is  formed,"  which  by  itself  would  not  produce 
clinkers.  Besides  other  mineral  constituents,  the  ash 
contains  silica  and  silicates.  When  this  iron  oxide  is 
exposed  to  high  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  these 
substances,  easily  fusible  silicates,  or  clinkers,  may  be 
produced.  If  the  temperature  be  high,  the  fusion  will 
be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  temperature  of  the  grate  and  of  the  fuel-bed  near 
the  grate  determines  whether  a  certain  coal  will  form 
troublesome  clinker  or  no  clinker  at  all.  The  grate  and 
that  part  of  the  ash-bed  near  it  consequently  should  be 
kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  during  opera- 
tion. Pyrite  upon  heating  gives  oflf  nearly  half  of  its 
sulphur,  leaving  ferrous  sulphide,  which  fuses  at  a  red 
heat. 

As  said  before,  the  coal  may  contain  pyrite  in  lumps 
or  in  small  particles.  In  this  case,  if  the  lumps  are  of 
appreciable  size,  they  may  fuse  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burned  and  start  the  formation  c"  clinkers,  thus 
hindering  the  combustion  of  the  coal.     Of  course,  if, 

•The  latter  statement  is  hardly  true  of,  at  least,  some  coals. — 
Epitor. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  pyrite  and  siliceous  matter  are 
scattered  throughout  the  fuel  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
clinkering  may  not  occur  at  all.  Moreover  there  is  no 
possibility  that  organic  sulphur  will  form  clinker. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  although  high- 
sulphur  may  increase  the  possibility  of  clinker  forma- 
tion, it  is  not  a  definite  indication  that  clinkers  will  be 
produced,  as  the  action  depends  upon  the  form  in  which 
the  sulphur  is  present.  For  the  reasons  stated  above 
many  coals  high  in  sulphur  bum  without  the  formation 
of  clinkers. 

Other  constituents  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion because  they  are  of  importance  are  moisture,  ash 
content  and  heating  value.  In  the  language  of  analysis, 
the  term  moisture  usually  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
water  which  is  given  off  by  the  coal  upon  subjecting 
a  finely-pulverized  sample  for  one  hour  to  a  temperature 
a  little  above  212  deg.  F.  In  general,  the  moisture  thus 
indicated  as  existing  in  coal  is  lower  than  that  actually 
contained  because  during  the  process  of  grinding,  for 
instance,  the  sample  gives  up  a  portion  of  the  water  it 
contains. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  water  that  the  coal  holds 
cannot  be  expelled  in  this  manner.  The  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  ash  retain  water  that  can  be  removed 
only  by  combustion  of  the  coal  or  upon  heating  it  to  a 
high  degree.  This  latter  moisture  must  be  looked  upon, 
however,  as  forming  part  of  the  coal  and  should  not  be 
included  with  that  mentioned  in  the  specifications. 

Water  taken  up  by  the  coal  as  a  result  of  weather 
conditions — rain  or  snow — usually  is  termed  superficial 
moisture.  This  superficial  moisture  can  be  removed  by 
air  drying  or  by  exposing  the  coal  to  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, as  is  done  in  the  laboratory  before  a  sample 
is  analyzed. 

Lump  Coal  Air  Dries  Slower  Than  Slack 

Slack  coal  usually  contains  more  moisture  than  lump, 
and  the  water  which  it  holds,  either  inherent  or  super- 
ficial, is  given  off  readily.  Lump  coal,  on  the  contrary, 
is  slow  in  giving  off  its  moisture  and  lumps  apparently 
dry  may  contain  a  high  percentage  of  water.  Hence  it 
is  important  that  the  specifications  cover  this  factor  and 
name  a  fair  percentage  as  a  limit,  based  upon  the 
region  where  .the  coal  is  mined,  weather  conditions,  etc. 
To  pay  for  water  at  the  same  price  as  for  coal  is  not 
economical.  It  takes  heat  to  remove  the  water  which 
the  coal  may  hold,  and  this  heat  could  be  utilized  to 
raise  steam  if  it  were  radiated  to  the  boiler. 

Ash  is  that  part  of  the  coal  that  is  left  after  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  burnable  content;  it  is  inert 
mineral  matter  consisting  of  silica,  iron  oxide,  alumina, 
calcium  sulphate,  calcium  oxide,  magnesia,  potassium, 
and  sodium  oxides.  If  its  color  is  red  it  indicates  that 
it  contains  much  iron  and  that  clinker  trouble  may  be 
expected;  if  its  color  is  grayish  white  it  usually  will 
be  found  to  be  high  in  siliceous  matter  and  probably 
will  not  form  clinkers. 

The  amount  of  ash  in  coal  depends  entirely  upon  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  material  and  upon  the  prepara- 
tion administered  before  shipment.  Clean  coal  may 
contain  as  little  as  4  or  5  per  cent  of  ash  or  even  less, 
while  dirty  coal  may  have  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

As  the  ash  content  increases  the  heating  value  will 
decrease,  hence  the  amount  of  incombustible  in  the  coal 
must  affect  the  price  the  purchaser  is  justified  in  paying. 
Usually  he  will  lower  the  price  per  ton  a  certain  amount 


INTERIOR  OF  OVEN.  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  CONE 

.  The  cone  Is  placed  on  its  side  so  that  the  observer  can  readily 
note  when  it  begins  to  droop  over.  With  the  optical  pyrometer 
the  Intensity  of  the  light  developed  by  the  incandescence  of  the 
cone  is  compared  with  an  electric  light  of  measured  strength, 
thus  determining  the  temperature.  The  cone  Is  put  far  enough 
back  to  receive  the  unmitigated  heat  of  the  oven. 

for  each  per  cent  of  ash  found  upon  analysis  in  excess 
of  the  content  permitted  by  the  specifications. 

The  purchaser  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  refuse 
in  the  coal  the  more  fuel  must  be  fired;  that  the  fuel 
bed  naturally  becomes  heavier  and  heavier  during  opera- 
tion ;  that  this  shuts  off  the  draft,  retarding  combustion 
of  fresh  coal.  Furthermore,  keeping  hot  a  thick  layer 
of  ash  results  in  burning  of  the  grates  and  boiler  set- 
tings, as  well  as  in  the  radiation  of  less  heat  to  the 
boiler.  The  fires  have  to  be  cleaned  oftener,  meaning  a 
waste  of  fuel  and  extra  labor  for  removing  the  ash. 

The  heating  value  of  coal  is  determined  in  an  appar- 
atus called  a  calorimeter,  designed  for  that  purpose. 
This  heat  content  is  expressed  either  in  calories  or  in 
British  thermal  units.  It  represents  when  expressed  in 
the  latter  nomenclature  the  number  of  pounds  of  water 
that  can  be  raised  one  degree  Fahrenheit  by  the  com- 
bustion of  one  pound  of  <  oal. 

The  heating  value  of  coal  is  governed  by  many  factors, 
although  it  can  be  accurately  calculated  from  its  ulti- 
mate analysis.  Ash,  moisture,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxj'gen, 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  control  it. 

Specifications  Often  Omit  Essentials 

Items  hitherto  not  prominently  n^entioned  in  coal 
specifications  but  which  nevertheless  are  of  great  im- 
portance are  burning  qualities,  such  as  caking,  non- 
caking,  free-burning,  etc.;  clinkering  properties  and 
fusing  temperature  of  the  ash. 


TABI^  II 


ANALYSIS  of  THE  ASH  OF  THE  FIFFEEX  COAL 
SAMPTj;s  INCLUDED  IX  TABLE  I 


Sam- 
ple 
No. 

A* 
B* 
C» 
D* 
E» 
Ft 

Hf 

I 

J 

K 

L 

Mt 

Nt 

O 


Moisture 

105°  C. 

per  Cent 

0.48 
0.80 
0.84 
0.64 
0.44 
0.44 
0.60 
0.64 
0.48 
0.60 


40 

60 
04 
44 


0  60 


SiOj 
per 
Cent 
49.44 
49.28 
67.52 
63.12 
57.24 
74.16 
71.00 
68.24 
81.24 
73.12 
70.20 
71.84 
74.68 
76.04 
79.88 


Fe»Os 
per 
Cent 
41.64 
44.12 
26.76 
31.88 
37.24 
18.48 
20.92 
21.52 
13.80 
19.36 
22.96 
23.24 
23.72 
17.64 
13.64 


AloOs 

per 

Cent 


•  Samples  A, 
barge. 

t  Samples  F, 
t  Samples  M 


0.48 
0.88 
0.48 
1.77 
1.08 
1.97 
B,  C,  D  and  E  were  each  taken  from 

G  and  H  were  each  taken  from  one  of  vhe 
and  N  were  taken  from  the  same  storage 


80 
28 
72 
08 
88 
36 
3.60 
5.32 
3.08 
3.04 
3.28 
2.52 
2.28 
3.68 
0.96 


CaSo4 
per 
Cent 
4.90 
3.88 
1.70 
0.68 
2.52 
1.16 
2.18 
1   77 


CaO 

per 

Cent 


42 
72 
82 
08 
88 
40 
90 


MgO 

KjO 

per 
Cent 

NajO 
perC«n 

0.36 

0.96 

0.24 

0.36 

0.12 

1.00 

2.20 

1.85 

0.88 

0.56 

1.36 

0.52 

0.48 

2.14 

0.56 

0.76 

0.44 

0.75 

0.36 

0.36 

0.26 

0.32 

2.28 

1.59 
0.96 
0.68 
0.96 
0.16 
0.75 
0.40 
0.55 

one  of  five  hatches  of  a 

three  batches  of  a  barge, 
pile. 


The  burning  Qualities  should  be  studied  by  men  thor- 
oughly  familiar   with   boiler-operating   practice.     The 
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PHYSICIST  DETERMINING  OVEN  HEAT 
The    Wanner    optical    pyrometer    measures    temperatures    from 
840  deg.  to  7,000  deg.  C.    The  observations  are  taken  through  the 
open   oven  door.     An   asbestos   screen   protects   the   observer  from 
radiant  heat. 

fusibility  of  the  ash  is  largely  controlled  by  its  chemical 
composition  and  by  the  distribution  throughout  the 
coal  of  the  mineral  matter  forming  it.  From  the  an- 
alysis of  the  ash  of  fifteen  coals  made  by  myself  one 
will  observe  that  the  chemical  composition  even  in  the 
same  shipment  of  coal  varies  markedly. 

The  ash  analyzed  was  a  thorough  mixture  of  the 
residue  left  after  combustion  of  a  well-mixed  sample  of 
coal.  It  does  not  represent  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  ash  throughout  all  parts  of  the  fuel  bed  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  mineral  constituents  may  be  there 
scattered  either  in  lumps  or  in  a  finely-divided  state. 
From  the  analysis  we  may  be  able  to  draw  some  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  possible  formation  of  clinkers  or  fusi- 
bility of  the  ash,  but,  for  reasons  just  given  and  because 
of  some  other  considerations,  we  cannot  deduce  from 
the  chemical  composition  anything  definite. 

Complexity  of  Ash  Makes  Prejudgment  Hard 

If  ash  were  not  such  a  complex  mixture  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  draw  conclusions.  If  it  were  a  mixture 
of  only  silica,  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  for  instance, 
we  could  make  definite  statements  as  to  its  fusibility  and 
clinkering  probabilities.  Artificial  mixtures  could  be 
made  and  studied  while  exposed  to  high  temperatures 
and  the  results  used  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  fusibility  of  ash 
depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  silica  to  the  iron,  alumi- 
num, calcium,  etc.,  present.  A  mixture  of,  for  instance, 
54.55  per  cent  FeO  and  45.55  per  cent  SiO,  has, 
according  to  Hofman,  a  fusing  temperature  of  1,110 
deg.  C,  that  is,  at  that  temperature  these  two  com- 
pounds combine  to  form  a  new  one,  namely,  ferrous 
silicate. 

If  these  new  compounds,  or  silicates,  are  once  formed, 
they  will  re-fuse,  or  melt,  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 
It  must  be  well  understood  that  the  formation  of  these 
new  compounds,  chiefly  silicates,  is  in  fact  clinkering; 
we  may  thus  have  clinkers  high  in  silica  and  low  in  other 
minerals  and  vice  versa. 

As  a  rule  ash  high  in  silica  contains  little  iron  and 
will  not  fuse  easily;  but  if  the  silica  decreases  and  the 
iron  increases,  fusing  will  take  place  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. If  other  bases,  like  the  oxides  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  sodium  or  potassium,  are  present,  the  fusing 
temperature,  or  rather  temperature  of  clinker  forma- 
tion, may  drop  if  the  ratio  of  the  silica  to  the  bases 
is  such  that  easily-fusible  compounds  will  be  formed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ash  in  the  furnace 
under  a  boiler   is  far  from  being  well  mixed,   hence 


clinkers  of  varying  composition  may  be  formed  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  fuel  bed. 

What  has  been  tried,  namely,  to  find  a  relation  be- 
tween the  clinkering  properties  of  coal  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  well-mixed  ash,  cannot  be  successful. 
Glancing  over  the  accompanying  charts,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  fixed  rule  that  silica, 
iron  and  sulphur  control  the  fusing  temperature  of  the 
ash ;  of  course,  they  exert  a  great  influence,  as  they  form 
the  bulk  of  the  residue  after  combustion.  To  make  a 
complete  analysis  of  ash  takes  much  time,  hence  other 
methods  must  be  employed. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  clinkering  only  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view;  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  other  factors  which  influence  it  also.  The  con- 
struction of  the  furnace,  the  combustion  space,  drafting, 
both  under  and  above  the  fire,  grates,  the  cooling  of  the 
grates,  etc.,  as  well  as  methods  of  firing  influence 
clinkering  and  fusing  of  the  ash,  and  all  should  be 
considered  by  the  operating  engineer.  Some  coal  will 
form  large  clinkers  that  under  certain  conditions  in 
any  given  furnace  may  be  broken  up  readily,  while  the 
same  fuel  in  the  same  furnace  under  different  condi- 
tions will  clinker  only  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Seger-Cone  Method  of  Testing  Fusibility 

If  a  sample  of  coal  is  taken  and  the  fusibility  of  its 
well-mixed  ash  determined  by  exposing  it  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  a  gradually  increasing,  well-controlled 
temperature  in  a  small  muffle  or  crucible  furnace,  a 
fairly  reliable  answer  will  be  obtained  to  the  questions: 

(a)  Will  this  particular  coal  form  troublesome  clinkers? 

(b)  At  what  temperature  will  clinkering  take  place? 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  many 
methods  which  in  course  of  time  have  been  developed  by 
different  investigators,  but  to  describe  the  method  now 
generally  followed  by  many  of  the  laboratories.  This 
is  known  as  the  Seger-cone  method. 

A  fairly  large,  representative  sample  of  coal  is  sent 
to  the  laboratory  and  after  the  superficial  moisture  has 
been  driven  off,  this  sample  is  ground  to  pass  a  20-mesh 
sieve.  It  is  then  reduced  by  means  of  a  rifller  and 
ground  to  pass  a  60-mesh  sieve  but  to  be  retained  on 
one  of  a  100-mesh.  Sufficient  of  this  material  is  burned 
completely  in  a  fused  silica  dish  or  crucible  to  obtain 
enough  ash  for  about  six  determinations.  A  fine  stream 
of  oxygen  under  low  pressure  is  passed  carefully  through 
the  ash  after  the  combustion  is  completed,  in  order  to 
remove  all  traces  of  unburned  carbon,  as  its  presence 
will  affect  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  material.  When 
the  ash  is  cool  it  is  mixed  with  water  made  into  a  paste 
and  formed  into  "cones"  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  Seger  cone. 

Making  Cones  for  Fusibility  Tests 

This  is  accomplished  by  wrapping  around  a  wooden 
"Seger-cone"  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  the  overlapping 
edges  of  which  are  pasted  together  with  a  little  dextrin. 
The  paper  cone  when  dry  is  removed  to  a  block  in  which 
the  exact  forms  of  Seger  cones  are  cut.  The  paper  cones 
are  kept  in  place  by  a  movable  side  of  the  wooden  mold 
and  are  filled  with  the  pasty-like  ash. 

The  resulting  cones  then  are  dried  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture until  the  water  has  evaporated.  When  dry  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  form  and  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  a  piece  of  firebrick  or  fused  silica  with  the 
end  projecting  beyond  the  side  of  the  brick,  which  is 
placed  in  a  muffle  furnace.     The  furnace  is  heated  by 
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Pyrometer 

The  lamp  on  the 
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used  only  for 
standardizing  the 
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which  the  rela- 
tive heat  intens- 
ity of  the  ob- 
served object  is 
compared.  With 
this  instrument, 
as  with  other  op- 
tical pjTometers, 
any  workman  can 
take  correct  read- 
ings of  tempera- 
ture, and  no  de- 
terioration except 
of  the  batteries 
takes  place. 


large  bunsen  burners  to  which  the  flow  of  gas  and  air 
can  be  regulated  so  that  the  temperature  increases  at 
the  rate  of  from  4  to  5  deg.  F.  per  min. 

By  means  of  a  pyrometer  temperature  readings  can  be 
taken  conveniently.  An  optical  pyrometer  is  well  suited 
to  this  purpose,  as  no  space  inside  the  muflle  is  taken 
up  by  the  couple. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  cone  starts  to  bend 
down  is  noted,  as  is  also  that  at  which  the  apex  droops 
until  it  assumes  a  vertical  position.  The  average  of 
these  two  temperatures  is  considered  to  be  the  fusing 
temperature  of  the  ash.  If  also  the  time  elapsing 
between  these  two  temperature  readings  is  noted  some 
important  information  is  gained  concerning  the  viscosity 
of  the  molten  ash,  and  consequently  about  the  kind  of 
clinkers  the  coal  will  form. 

A  number  of  considerations  govern  this  test.  Some 
of  these  are:  .(1)  The  atmosphere  in  the  muffle:  (2) 
the  location  of  the  cone  in  the  muffle;  (S)  its  position, 
horizontal  or  vertical;  (4)  rate  of  heating;  (5)  method 
of  supporting  the  cone. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  muffle  is  oxidizing  in  nature, 
thus  representing  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  during 
the  combustion  of  coal.  An  excess  of  air  is  supposed 
to  be  flowing  through  the  furnace  so  as  to  insure  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  muffle,  which  is 
heated  by  gas  and  air  under  pressure,  besides  being 
open  in  the  front  is  porous  and  this  renders  its  atmos- 
phere oxidizing.  A  tube  connected  to  the  air  compressor 
leads  into  the  muffle  and  supplies  air,  thus  assuring  an 
excess  of  oxygen. 

Earlier  investigators  used  a  carbon-resistance  fur- 
nace producing  an  atmosphere  of  a  reducing  nature, 
because  oxj-gen  was  taken  up  in  the  consumption  of  the 
carbon  forming  the  resistance.  This  is  partly  burned, 
producing  carbon  monoxide  and  some  carbon  dioxide. 
Others  have  employed  an  atmosphere  both  oxidizing  and 
reducing  in  character.  Here  the  gases  were  led  into 
the  furnace  of  muffle  under  pressure.  This,  however, 
is  expensive  and  troublesome  and  probably  does  not 
duplicate  conditions  existing   in   the   furnace   under  a 


boiler.  The  oxidizing  atmosphere,  even.thing  being 
considered,  is  the  one  that  duplicates  with  fair  accuracy 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  furnace  during  o|)eration. 

It  is  of  importance  where  and  how  the  cones  are 
placed  in  the  muffle.  This  furnace  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  equally  heated  on  all  sides  except  the  front. 
Hence  the  obser\-er  should  not  place  the  cones  too  near 
the  front;  he  must  first  investigate  and  ascertain  at 
what  distance  from  the  muffle's  mouth  the  temperature 
is  uniform.  A  piece  of  firebrick  or  fused  silica  is  suit- 
able as  a  support  for  the  cones. 

The  next  question  is:  In  what  position  should  the 
cone  be  placed,  horizontal  or  vertical?  Opinion  on  this 
detail  is  quite  divided,  but  I  believe  from  experience 
that  the  horizontal  position  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  vertical,  for  the  following  reason:  If  the  cone  be 
placed  horizontally,  the  moment  that  softening  begins 
the  cone  will  bend  by  its  own  weight,  and  this  beyond 
doubt  can  be  observed  by  the  operator. 

TMien  the  ash  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  fluid,  the 
apex  of  the  cone  will  extend  directl..  downward,  which 
is  another  detail  that  can  be  observ^ed  at  the  proper 
moment — after  some  experience  of  course.  If  the  tem- 
perature be  increased  the  fluidity  of  the  ash  also  will 
increase,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  apex  becomes 
heavier,  rounded  like  a  knob,  while  the  cone  grows 
longer  and  thinner. 

Note  Beginning  and  Completion  of  Fusing 

The  temperature  at  which  the  fusing  of  the  ash  takes 
place  must  be  considered  as  lying  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  completion  of  the  bending  of  the  cone. 
For  if  we  go  beyond  this  latter  temperature,  there 
would  be  no  limit — the  cone  will  stretch  appreciably 
and  its  apex  may  ultimately  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
muffle.  Hence  two  distinct  points  exist  between  which 
we  may  assume  the  fusing  temperature  lies. 

If,  on  the  contran.*,  we  place  the  cone  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  softening  point  canr.ot  so  easily  be  ob- 
sen'ed — the  cone  may  for  other  reasons  slight"::,  change 
its  position  and  the  observer  mav  take  this   for  the 
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Fusing  Temperci+ure  of  the   Ash,  Hundreds 

GRAPHS  SHOWING  RELATION  OF  FUSING  TEMPERATURE 

OF   ASH    TO    PERCENTAGE    OP   SILICA, 

IRON  OXIDE  AND  SULPHUR 

Increasing  percentages  of  silica  in  the  ash  render  it  less  fusible, 

whereas    increasing   percentage   of   iron   oxide   and   sulphur   make 

the  ash  more  disposed  to  fluidity. 

beginning  of  the  fusion.  Some  ashes  become  quite  fluid 
and  the  cone  may  then  form  a  mere  ball  or  a  fluid  mass 
from  the  center  of  which  the  apex  protrudes  and  can 
be  seen.  Other  cones  will  merely  bend  and  stay  bent, 
the  weight  and  the  softening  of  the  cone  being  insuffi- 
cient to  change  its  position. 

I  have  placed  in  the  muffle  several  cones  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  ash,  some  in  a  horizontal  and  some  in  a 
vertical  position.  No  certain  determination  of  a  point  at 
which  the  fusing  practically  ended  could  be  made  by  in- 
spection of  the  vertical  cones,  while  with  those  that  were 
placed  horizontally  it  was  possible  to  decide  beyond 
doubt  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the 
fusing  process. 

The  rate  of  heating  h?.s  for  obvious  reasons  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  fusion  of  ''he  ash.  The  formation 
of  the  silicates,  which  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
cannot  take  place  instantly;  the  road  must  be  paved, 
so  to  speak.  The  outer  portion  of  the  cone  is  heated 
first  and  reaches  quickly  the  temperature  of  the  muffle, 
while  the  inner  portion  is  still  at  a  lower  temperature. 
If,  therefore,  the  temperature  increases  rapidly,  the  fus- 
ing conditions  are  not  the  same  for  every  part  of  the 
cone.  A  glaze  may  be  formed  on  the  out.side,  which 
may  prevent  further  softening.  Ne  >.r  the  fusing  tem- 
perature a  rate  of  increase  of  4  deg.  lo  5  deg.  per  min. 
is  found  to  be  satisfactory.  If  a  pyrometer  couple  is 
used  for  measuring  the  temperature,  an  increasing  lag 
will  be  noticed  if  the  rate  of  heating  is  increased  beyond 
the  measure  indicated.  Even  at  the  rate  just  mentioned 
this  type  of  pyrometer  would  show  some  lag.  An  optical 
pyrometer  overcomes  this  drawback.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  rise  in  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
heat  should  not  be  too  rapid  and  should  not  exceed  35 
deg.  F.  per  minute  up  to  a  point  about  350  deg.  F.  below 
the  melting  point  of  the  ash. 

The  substance  used  as  a  support  for  the  cone  should 
be  of  a  material  that  will  not  chemically  combine  with 


the  constituents  of  the  ash.     A  piece  of  fused  silica  or 
firebrick  will  be  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  pyrometer  that  I  use  is  a  Wanner  optical  instru- 
ment. As  can  be  seen  from  one  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  the  observer  looks  through  an  eyepiece 
similar  to  that  of  a  telescope,  and  directs  the  instrument 
through  the  sighthole  of  the  muffle  furnace  at  the  object 
the  temperature  of  which  he  wishes  to  ascertain. 

Light  of  Cone  Compared  with  Standard 

This  illuminates  the  upper  half  of  the  field  of  vision ; 
the  light  of  the  lamp  inside  the  pyrometer  is  then 
adjusted  until  its  intensity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
light  emitted  by  the  object  observed — in  this  case  the 
cone  or  its  surroundings.  A  reading  is  then  made  on 
the  segment  at  the  right  of  the  instrument  and  the 
temperature  obtained  from  a  conversion  table  that 
comes  with  the  instrument.  The  pyrometer  is  standard- 
ized by  means  of  an  amylacetate  lamp  and,  if  desired, 
can  be  checked  against  a  pyrometer  that  is  known  to  be 
correct. 

TABLE  III.     FUSING  TEMPERATURE  OF  ASH 
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Temp  of  Fu- 
sion, Deg.  C, 
Initial— Final 

Temp,  of  Fu- 
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A 

49.44 

41.64 

0.80 

3  51 

1,090-1.125 

2,025 

B 

49.28 

44.12 

0.28 

3  23 

1,100-1.140 

2.050 

C 

67.52 

26.76 

1.72 

1.78 

1.345-1.375 

2.480 

D 

63.12 

31.88 

3  08 

3  22 

1,290-1,345 

2.405 

E 

57.24 

37.24 

1.88 

3  67 

1,180-1,215 

2.185 

F 

74.16 

18.48 

1    36 

0  55 

1,475-1,525 

2,730 

G 

71.00 

20.92 

3.60 

0  78 

1,430-1,470 

2.640 

H 

68.24 

21.52 

5.32 

0.88 

1.395-1,425 

2.570 

I 

81.24 

13.80 

3  08 

0  91 

1.510-1.560 

2.795 

J 

73.12 

19.36 

3  04 

0  85 

1,460-1.505 

2.670 

K 

70.20 

22.96 

3.28 

1    46 

1.350-1.395 

2.505 

L 

71.84 

23.24 

2  52 

1    01 

1.390-1.420 

2.560 

M 

70.68 

23.72 

2.28 

1    54 

1.370-1.400 

2.525 

N 

76.04 

17.64 

3.68 

1.21 

1,405-1,455 

2.605 

0 

79.88 

13.64 

0.96 

1.89 

1,490-1,520 

2,740 

(The  percentages  of  three  important  constituents  are  given  as  of  the  whole  ash. 
Consequently  they  do  not  even  approximately  total  to  1 00.  The  sulphur  i>er- 
centage  is  that  determined  for  the  original  coal.) 

From  the  first  of  the  accompanying  curves  showing 
the  relation  between  the  content  of  silica  dioxide  (SiO,,) 
in  the  ash  and  the  fusing  temperature  it  will  be  noticed 
that  if  the  percentage  of  silica  increases,  the  ash  tends 
to  have  an  increased  fusing  temperature. 

The  second  curve  shows  the  relation  between  the  iron- 
oxide  content  (Fe_0,)  in  ash  and  its  fusing  tempera- 
ture. From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  per- 
centage of  iron  oxide  increases,  the  fusing  temperature 
decreases.    This  also  has  been  observed  by  Palmenberg. 

The  third  curve  shows  the  relation  between  the  sul- 
phur content  in  the  coal  and  the  fusing  temperature  of 
the  ash.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  sulphur  in  the 
coal  increases,  the  fusing  temperature  decreases.  This 
also  has  been  observed  by  Palmenberg. 

Unfortunately,  I  did  not  preserve  the  cones  from  my 
tests;  in  that  case  I  could  have  presented  photographs 
showing  the  different  shapes  that  they  assumed  and  also 
their  exterior  appearance.  Some  cones  were  quite 
smooth  and  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  be- 
came a  molten  mass. 

Ash  which  Adheres  to  Grates  and  Brickwork 

Ash  of  this  nature  clinkers  badly.  In  such  a  case  the 
partly-burned  coal  is  fused  together  in  big  lumps  or  if 
the  temperature  increases  the  whole  may  form  a  sticky 
mass  that  runs  through  the  grates  or  attaches  itself  to 
the  grate  bars,  the  brick  furnace  lining,  etc..  where  it 
freezes  upon  cooling. 

Coal  represented  by  the  ash  analyses  here  presented 
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gave  considerable  trouble  in  the  furnace.  The  large 
amount  of  ash  contained,  its  low  fusing  temperature  and 
the  low  percentage  of  silica  in  some  instances  were  the 
causes  of  easily-fusible  clinkers  being  formed.  These 
stuck  tenaciously  to  the  grates  and  the  brickwork. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  critical  temperature 


of  an  ash  so  far  as  fusion  and  clinker  formation  is 
concerned.  This  depends  largely  upon  operating  condi- 
tions but  it  seems  that  2,450  deg.  F.  is  a  good  average 
fusing  heat.  If  ash  fuses  below  this  temperature,  as 
has  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  the  coal 
will  clinker  badly. 


Simple  Operation  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

Cuts  Transportation  Expense 

Procedure  Is  Advantageous  to  Shipper,  Transportation  Company  and 
Transshipper — Savings  Effected  Through  Elimination  of  Detention 
of  Cars  at  Piers — In  Fifteen  Months  No  Demurrage  Charges  Accrued 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne* 

THE  mechanism  of  pooling  as   it  is   done  today  sel  for  loading,  the  railroad  is  not  compelled  to  hold  the 

under  voluntary   exchanges,    although   extremely  cars  for  dumping  should  some  member  with  sufficient 

simple,  seems  not  to  be  well  understood  by  many,  credit  have  a  vessel  waiting  to  load  coal  from  the  same 

All  mines  so  located  as  to  make  tidewater  shipments,  pool.     On  the  other  hand,  should  the  member  have  a 

and  whose  operators  have  requested  classification,  are  vessel  placed,  and  for  any  reason  part  of  his  cargo  be 

officially  listed  by  the  exchange  together  with  the  pools  delayed  en  route,  his  bond  being  duly  filed  to  cover 

into  which  they  are  entitled  to  ship.     Such  coal,  when  the  credit  extended,  the  commissioner  of  the  exchange 

billed  out  at  the  mine,  shows  upon  the  way  bill  the  may  extend  to  him  to  complete  the  cargo,  sufficient  credit 

pool  to  which  it  is  consigned  and  for  whose  account,  from  coal  already  stamding  and  covered  by  the  member's 

Upon  reaching  the  scales  this  billing  is  checked  by  the  coal  already  "rolling." 

scale  clerk  against  his  classified  list,  in  order  that  no  _,                    _,                 t-w       ^          t  .. 

,            ,  ^                 ,              J    .  .     4..  J       i.      4.  Eliminates  Time  and  Demlirrage  Loss 
coal    mav   be   erroneously   passed    into   tidewater   ter- 
minals, consigned  to  improper  pools.  As    an    illustration    of    the    great    saving    effected 
All  coal  is  billed  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  through  decreased  detention  of  cars  at  piers  the  fol- 
Inc,  for  the  account  of  the  consignee-member.     Simul-  lowing  table  was  prepared  by  the  original  Tidewater 
taneouslv  with  its  way  billing  a  notice  of  car  number  Coal   Exchange   for  the   port   of   Hampton   Roads,   and 
and   pool   to  which  shipped   is   sent  to  the  consignee-  covers  the  eighteen  months'  period  from  Aug.  1.  1917. 
member,  who  thereupon  furnishes  the  Tidewater  Coal  ***  J^"*  ^^'  1919: 
Exchange,  Inc.,  with  advice  of  such  shipment.     This,  Tonnage  dumped ^^'^fiSSS 

....                   ,     ,  ,.    ,           ,,                          ,        e            I    w      11  Cars  dumped 967,800 

in   current    idiom,    establishes    the    amount    of    coal       roll-  Car  days  saved  on  gross  istentlon  basis 1.747,600 

ing"  to  the  piers,  and  forms  a  basis  for  the  extension  ^^lmheI^u&Tssa^redT.'.'.'.'.'.'"' '.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      '  47)035 

of  credit  to  transshipping  members,  as  well  as  regulat-  rj,^.^  represents  an  average  of  2,613  cars,  apnroxi- 

ing  the  issue  of  temporary  enibargoes  against  any  pool  ^            ^3           ^^^^          ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

or   pools   at    any    pier    or   piers     should    considerable  ^j^ewater  at  this  port  by  virtue  of  the  exchange  than 

quantities  of  a:ny  particular  grade  of  coal  in  excess  of  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  .^     j^  ^1^^  .^  ^^.^^^^. 

scheduled  loading  capacity  appear  to  be  en  route.  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^     ^^    ^9^^^   ^^   j^^^    30^    .^9^8^ 

Progress  of  a  Car  of  Coal  on  the  Piers  not  one  cent  of  demurrage  accrued  at  any  port,  notwith- 

.     ,     .     ,         ,             ,            .       .              »     ,  standing  the  fact  that  at   that   time  only  three   days' 

Upon  arrival  at  the  pier,  each  car  is  given  a  final  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^,^^  allowed 

inspection   by   the   official    inspector   of    the   exchange  ^^            demurrage 'is  computed  during  each  calendar 

who   checks    the    biihng    of    same    against    the    officia  ,^onth,  so  that  credits  from  prompt  dumpings  may  apply 

classification,  and  finding  it  to  be  correct  and  tne  coal  ^  ^.^^^  unavoidable  delavs.     The  total  average  cost  of 

properlv  prepared,  chalk  marks  the  pool  number  on  the  i.-       •                ^  j     '  u          ^.i.             *               u     • 

•  1       /,,    cH"^t;«,  wiiciiiv  iiiaiivo  i.i  c  t-  operation  is  pro  rated  each  month  on  a  tonnage  basis 

side  of  the  car.     The  shifting  engine  thereupon  makes  ,    ,            .,            4.-  •     4..            -i       ^         j   *u             i 

.                   .   .           .       ,            ,                  .  between  the  participating  railroads  and  the  members, 
up  the   various   cars   into   trains   by   pools   on   various 

tracks  in  the  yard,  so  that  a  boat  being  placed  for  Estimating  Economy  of  Pooling  Shipments 

loading  from  any  particular  pool,  sufficient  cars  to  make  The  present  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  has  195 

up  the  cargo  are  drilled  out  and  run  over  the  dumping  members,   and   the   exchanges   at    Hampton   Roads   and 

apparatus,  regardless  of  the  mine  from  which  they  were  Charleston,    S.    C,   have    approximately    170   members. 

shipped,  since,  as  has  been  explained  above,  the  purpose  During   seven   months   of   1920   for  which   figures   are 

of  classification   is   to    bring   all   coals   within   certain  available  the  Tidewater  Coal   Exchange,   Inc.,  at   New 

limits  a-nd  tolerances  into  individual  pools.  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  dumped  8,809,979  tons 

The  advantages  of  this  proposition  to  shipper,  trans-  at  a  total  expense  of  $133,211.18,  or  1.5c.  per  ton. 

portation     company     and     transshipper    are     obvious.  Another  way  of  estimating  the  economy  of  pooling 

Should  the  transshipper  be  delayed  in  placing  his  ves-  shipments   is  given  in  the   following  calculation  based 

■  on  the  record  of  car  saving  effected  at  Hampton  Roads, 

•Consulting    engineer,    Andrade-Eyre,    Inc.,    300    Madison    Ave.,  -4.    j      u               t-u          .c                j           ±.   •      ^    j             •                  j 

New  York  City.                   u  uu    i:.yic,  x  Cited  above.    These  figures  do  not  include  savings  made 
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in  switching  and  terminal  charges,  large  items  of  ordi- 
nary cost  in  this  business. 

Cost  of  47  035  cars  at  $2  900  each $136  401  500 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent 8184  090 

Credits  extended  to  members  (excluding  Government  members) 

tons 3,000,000 

Cost  of  operation $470,844 

Cost  of  operation,  per  ton 0  0099 

Economies  in  the  use  of  vessel  tonnage  by  reason  of 
prompt  dispatch  as  well  as  the  saving  of  a  considerable 
sum  in  vessel  demurrage  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
tons  (credits  of  3,000,000  tons)  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  to  members  to  load  their  vessels. 

Through  the  kind®  oi3  a''  S.  T.  Snead,  commissioner 
of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  I  am  able 
to  reproduce  (without  disclosing  the  positions  of  indi- 
vidual shippers)  a  daily  report  of  the  Sewalls  Point 
Exchange.  This  report  shows  the  service  extended  to 
each  member. 

STATEMENT  OF  CREDITS  AND  VESSEL  ASSIGNMENTS 


2  100 


At   12:01   A.M. 

,  Feb.  5,  1921 

Consignee 

Pool 

1 

2 

Consignee        Pool          1 

(Coded) 

A 

..      2 

2.250 

AB 

3  250 

3 

550 

.\C 

1,500 

8 

1,350 

^ 

I        3,900 

B 

...      1 

lOOx 

i 

\            100 

2 

10  100 

AD 

8,950 

4 

100 

AE 

750 

C 

1 

3.300 

AF 

6.800 

2 

2  300 

^ 

I        6,400 

D 

1 

8  000 

2  500 

i 

i           200 

E 

1 

50x 

BC 

13  450 

F 

2 

50 

' 

!        4  200 

4 

500 

i 

»             50 

G 

1 

700 

BD 

5  650 

2 

8250 

J 

I        9.850 

4 

350 

i 

\        6.650 

H 

..      1 

950x 

BE 

1.850 

2 

6,050 

^ 

I        2  850 

4 

50 

i 

1            150x 

8 

3,600 

i 

J            100 

AA 

..      2 

2.400 

BF 

600 

4 

4,350 

2,500 

^ 

I        6,050 

BB 

2 

6  200 

i 

\        3.600 

CC 

1 

200x 

K 

9.050 

2 

750 

i 

1              50 

4 

100 

L 

50x 

8 

4  800 

; 

!             50x 

DD 

1 

50 

M 

2  200 

2 

800 

i        5,700 

EE 

...      I 

11,700 

N 

1,100 

2 

3,650 

4 

!        6  650 

4 

9,300 

X ". 

600 

FF 

1 

2 
8 

7,550 

50x 
2  950 

i 

I             50x 

2,250 


150 


I — Credits  based  on  Form  No.  1  reports  received  to  3  p.m.  previous  date. 

2 — Tonnage  of  vessels  waiting  and  loading  (gross) . 

X — Overdrawn  based  on  Form  No.  I  reports  received  and  admitted  to  record. 


COAL  AND  VESSEL  SITUATION  12:01  A.  ^^,  FEP.  5,  1921 


Pool 
1 
2 
3 
4 
7 


Tons  at 
Port 

18,950 
38,000 

400 
20,200 

300 
9,200 

87,050 


Due  24 
Hours 

8,750 

5  100 

350 

900 

0 

50 


COAL 


Due  48 

Hours 

21.000 

8,800 

I  000 

900 

0 

650 


Due  .\f  ter 
48   Hours 

38,700 

9.450 

1,900 

10,650 

0 

400 


15,150 


32  350 


61,100 


No. 


Vessels 

3 

0 
2 
0 


Pool  No. 
1 
2 

4 
8 


VESSELS 
Cargo 
4,600 

0 
4,750 

0 


Bunker 

150 
0 
0 
0 


Total* . 


9,350 

LOADING  AND  DUMPING 
To-Day 

No.  cars  loaded  at  mines  (Feb.  4,  1 92 1) 338 

No.  empties  at  mines  for  today's  loading 621 

No.  cars  received  past  24  hours 365 

No.  cars  dumped  past  24  hours 141 

No.  cars  reconsigned 10 

TOTAL  CARS  released 151 

Cars  on  hand 2.089 

Cars  in  transit 2,298 


150 


Total 
87.400 
61,350 
3,650 
32,650 
300 
10.300 

195,650 


Total 
4.750 

0 
4,750 

0 

9.500 


To  Date     Last  Mo. 


Total 4.387 

Tons  dumped  last  24  hours— Foreign  cargo.  ..  .  3.972 

2 — 8-hr.  shifts —                        Foreign  bunker.  .  522 

New  England  cargo  1.277 

New  Eng.  bunker.  0 

Other  coastwise.  .  406 

Panama 2,323 

"Saxy 0 

Total 8.500 

Tons  dum{>ed  to  date  last  year 


15  649 

6.355 

17,610 

989 

904 

10,099 

5.000 

56,606 

37.015 


29  346 

4.425 

20,029 

306 

259 

3,810 

394 

58,569 


The  accompanying  map  shows  the  various  freight 
rate  districts  in  the  coal  fields  tributarj-  to  tidewater. 
Six  rate  groups  are  indicated  on  the  map  by  pattern.s 
covering  the  producing  coal  fields.  The  port  of  New 
York  carries  a  flat  rate  for  transshipment,  which  varies 
according  to  the  location  of  the  pier,  the  "lower  ports" 
being  South  Amboy,  Port  Reading,  Elizabethport  and 
Arlington  (St.  George).  The  "upper  ports"  are  Pier 
18,  Port  Liberty,  Harsimus  Cove  and  Undercliflfe.  The 
rates  now  in  effect  ^without  war  tax)  are  as  follows: 


District 

New  York 

Lower  Upper 

Pta.      Pta. 

Philadelphia 
Out-      In- 
tide      ride 

Baltimore    Hampton  Hdr. 
Out-     In-        Out-      In- 
side     side        side      ride 

Clearfield 

Cumberland 

Piedmont 

Meyersdale 

Greensburg 

Fairmont 

Youghiogheny 

Westmoreland 

Pocahontas  

$3.11   $3.16 
3.21     3  26 
3  36     3  41 

$2.60  $2  93 
2  70     3  03 
2  85     3   18 

$2  53  $2  93     

2.63     3.03     

2  78     3   18     

Tug  River  

2  80     3.04 

Clinch  Valley 

Thacker 

Kanawha 

Kenova 

2  90     3.14 

3  00     3  24 

Many  Employees  Bought  Stock  Outright 

FINAL  figures  of  subscriptions  to  the  company  stock  of- 
fered by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  indicate  that 
this  campaign,  the  first  of  the  sort  in  the  anthracite  indus- 
try, has  been  a  success.  Eight  hundred  and  seven  employees 
have  subscribed  for  shares,  under  the  limitation  that  five 
shares  should  be  the  maximum  for  any  one  person.  This 
number  includes  the  employees  of  the  two  subsidiary  com- 
panies— the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  the  Cranberry 
Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  was  that  shares  would  be  sold  at  65, 
that  they  could  be  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan  with  not 
less  than  $5  per  month  paid  on  each  share,  and  that  a  special 
cash  payment  of  $2  per  share  per  year  would  be  paid  for 
five  years,  making  the  net  cost  per  share  to  employees  $55. 

Although  the  installment  provisions  were  so  liberal,  53 
employees,  taking  a  total  of  239  shares,  preferred  to  pay  in 
full,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  remainder  chose  to  pay 
down  considerably  more  than  the  minimum  installment. 
Some  of  the  latter  intend  to  pay  off  the  full  amount  within 
a  short  time  instead  of  allcAving  their  payments  to  run  over 
the  maximum  period.  Stock  certificates  are  being  forwarded 
daily  to  the  employees  who  have  completed  payments  on 
their  subscriptions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  33  per  cent  of  the  subscrip- 
tions were  for  the  full  amount  of  five  shares,  while  of  the 
subscriptions  from  the  employees  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  only  43  per  cent  were  for  five  shares.  The 
experiment  has  aroused  interest  among  mining  companies, 
particuarly  since  the  results  became  known. 


The  decree  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  Feb.  4  last. 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  rendered  in  1915  regarding 
the  suit  brought  in  New  York  by  the  government  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  and  a  number  of  coal  companies 
and  individuals,  charging  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce,  was  filed  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  New  York  on  Feb.  25.  The  case  was  tried  in 
November,  1914,  and  was  determined  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  decree  being  entered  in  February  of  the  following 
year.  The  government  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  reversed  the  lower  court,  instructing  that  the 
decree  be  filed  in  the  New  York  District  Court. 


Matthew  Van  Sicklen  has  been  appointed  assistant 
chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  mines  to  succeed 
C.  L.  Colburn,  who  has  been  made  safety  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  co-operative  work  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Mr.  Van  Sicklen  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  1906.  He  has 
had  an  extended  mining  engineering  experience  in  this 
country  and  in  South  America. 
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Planning  the  Mine  for  the  Use  of 
Improved  Equipment 

The  Rapid  Development  oi  Improved  Mining  Equipment 
Calls  for  the  Careful  Study  of  Underground  Conditions 
with  a  View  to  Planning  the  Mine  in  Such  a  Manner 
as   to   Utilize    New    Equipment     to     Greatest   Advantage 


MINING  men  having  a  broad  vision 
looking  to  the  future  will  have 
read  with  interest  the  excellent  letter 
of  N.  D.  Levin,  Coal  Age,  Jan,  6,  p.  21, 
relating  to  the  use  of  improved  cutting 
and  loading  machines  in  mines,  espe- 
cially in  the  working  of  low  coal. 

For    some    time    past,    I    have    been 
anxious  to  obtain  information  from  men 
of  practical  experience  in  mining  who 
have  given  much  thought  and  attention 
to  the  use  of  this  style  of  equipment. 
Many  regard  such  machines  as  wholly 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  are  un- 
willing even  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  style  of  mine  equip- 
ment is  handicapped  is  the  strong  preju- 
dice,   so    natural    among    mining    men, 
causing   them   to   continue   the   use    of 
machines  and  methods  with  which  they 
are  acquainted.     To  such  an  extent  is 
this    true    that    old    familiar    practices 
in   coal    mining   generally    die    a    hard 
death.     It  explains   largely   the   reluc- 
tance of  the  rank  and  file  of  mining 
men    to    make    changes    in    equipment 
already  installed  and  methods   in   use. 
To  overcome  this  degenerate  tendency 
there  is  needed,  first  the  enlightenment 
of  mine  officials  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
new  equipment,  even  though  it  may  be 
necessary   to   plan   future    development 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new    machines.      Then,    after    this    has 
been  accomplished  there  will  yet  remain 
the  education  and  training  of  the  men, 
who  are  prone  to  regard  any  new  equip- 
ment with  suspicion  and  disfavor. 

Conditions  Ideal  for  Use  of 
Coal-Loaders 

In  this  particular  field  where  I  am 
located  many  of  the  conditions  are  most 
ideal  for  machine  cutting  and  loading, 
more  so  than  in  any  district  I  have 
ever  visited.  However,  owing  to  a  ma- 
chine having  been  installed  here  some 
time  ago,  that  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion, it  will  take  time  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  that  prevails,  and  convince 
many  of  our  operators  that  the  im- 
proved machines  can  be  woi'ked  to  ad- 
vantage, and  will  I'educo  the  cost  per 
ton  for  mining  and  loading  the  coal. 
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The  machine  to  which  I  refer  was  a 
cutter  and  loader  that  was  claimed  to 
eliminate  the  need  of  blasting  the  coal. 
I  visited  the  mine  where  the  machine 
was  at  work,  and  my  observation  was 
that  the  difficulty  arose  from  their  in- 
ability to  supply  the  mine  cars  as 
fast  as  the  machine  could  load  them. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  time  because  of  the  frequent 
stopping  and  starting  again  of  the 
machine. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  an  operator  to 
emphasize  all  the  points  in  a  new 
machine  that  are  a  hindrance  in  its 
use.  Say  there  are  three  men  required, 
as  Mr.  Levin  states,  to  operate  the 
machine  in  question — one  man  to  run 
the  machine,  one  to  handle  the  scraper 
and  a  third  to  attend  to  the  movement 
of  the  cars  that  are  being  loaded.  If 
these  three  men  must  stand  idle  be- 
cause there  are  no  cars  to  load,  the 
cost-sheet  will  at  once  show  a  high  cost 
of  operation;  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  machine. 

What  the  Machine  Will  Do 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Levin,  who  says 
the  machine  will  load  from  70  to  75 
tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours.  He  refers 
in  his  article  to  the  working  of  a  35-in. 
seam  in  which  the  rooms  were  driven 
24  ft.  wide.  Assuming  the  coal  is  cut 
5  feet  deep,  there  would  be  practically 
13  tons  of  coal  to  be  loaded  from  a 
single  place,  and  this  would  require 
moving  the  machines  at  least  six  times 
in  an  8-hr.  shift. 

This  suggests  the  thought  that  much 
time  is  lost  in  moving  the  machine 
when  working  under  such  conditions. 
It  may  be  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
time  will  be  lost  in  moving.  It  is  clear 
if  the  plant  could  be  arranged  so  that 
this  time  could  be  put  to  useful  work, 
the  cost-sheet  would  show  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  machine. 

Just  here,  let  us  see  what  this  ma- 
chine will  do  when  cutting  and  loading 
the  coal  in  a  seam  I  have  in  mind,  which 
is  5  ft.  8  in.  high  and  where  the  rooms 
are  driven  40  ft.  wide.  The  cutter-bar 
of  the  coal  cutter  is  6  ft.  6  in.  long.  A 
single  cut  across  the  face  of  the  room. 


in  this  seam.^will  bring  down,  say  54 
tons  of  co?-^iJ. 

In  the  instai^ce^  lirst  considered,  it  re- 
quired six  moves  of  the  machine  to  mine 
and  load  75  tons.  In  the  second  in- 
stance mentioned,  with  two  moves  of 
the  machine  it  would  be  possible  to 
mine  and  load  2  x  54  =  108  tons.  I 
refer  to  this  merely  by  way  of  com- 
paring the  work  of  the  machine  under 
different  conditions. 

Working  Out  a  Plan 

Allow  me,  here,  to  suggest  a  plan  of 
using  to  great  advantage  such  cutting 
and  loading  machines  in  a  seam  where 
the  roof  will  permit  the  rooms  to  be 
driven  40  ft.  wide.  I  have  in  mind  a 
district  where  rooms  of  this  width  are 
driven  300  ft.  in  depth,  with  25-ft.  pil- 
lars between  them. 

My  plan  would  be  to  drive  these 
rooms  in  sets  of  three,  laying  the  track 
in  the  center  of  each  room,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  distance  the  scraper  must 
pull  the  coal  to  the  machine.  A  short- 
wall  machine  having  a  cutter-bar  6J 
ft.  long  could  cut  six  of  these  rooms  in 
a  single  shift  and  keep  well  out  of  the 
way  of  the  loading  machine. 

In  a  4-  or  5-ft.  seam  where  a  6J-ft. 
cut  would  yield,  say  35  or  40  tons,  three 
loaders  would  load  all  the  coal  a  single 
shortwall  machine  would  cut,  each 
loader  loading  the  coal  from  two  rooms. 
That  would  mean  the  cutting  and  load- 
ing of  3  X  75  =  225  tons  of  coal  in  an 
8-hr.  shift,  as  being  possible  in  this  field. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of 
moving  the  machine  from  place  to 
place,  I  would  arrange  to  move  the 
switches  up  as  each  new  crosscut  is 
driven  in  the  pillars  between  the  rooms. 
Some  time  will  necessarily  be  lost  in 
switching  the  cars  loaded  by  the  ma- 
chine and  placing  the  empties,  unless 
double  tracks  are  laid. 


Another  Plan 

Another  plan  would  be  to  lay  the 
track  along  the  straight  rib  and  extend 
it  along  the  face  of  the  room,  slipping 
it  forward  as  the  face  is  advanced. 
This  would  enable  more  cars  to  be 
placed  at  one  time,  for  loading,  and 
would  not  require  as  frequent  visits  of 
the  gathering  motor.  However,  the  ar- 
rungement  should  be  such  that  as  little 
as  possible  time  would  be  lost.  In  any 
case,  it  should  not  require  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes,  at  the  most,  to 
change  cars. 

For  an  output  of  2,000  tons  a  day  m 
a  5-ft.  seam,  I  estimate  that  from  12 
to  15  shortwall  coal  cutters  would  be 
required.      Two   of    these    would    prob- 
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ably  be  employed  in  driving  narrow- 
work.  Mining  and  loading  50  tons  of 
coal,  in  a  single  room,  would  require 
two  loading  machines  for  every  three 
rooms. 

There  would  then  be  3(40  +  25)  = 
195  ft.  of  entry  required  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  loaders,  besides  3  X  25  =  75  ft. 
of  crosscut,  making  270  ft.  of  narrow- 
work  to  provide  sufficient  territory  for 
two  loaders. 

The  entire  equipment,  on  this  basis, 
would  be  27  loaders  and  10  or  12  cut- 
ters, working  on  rooms  and  narrow- 
work.  One  man  operating  an  electric- 
drill  can  do  the  drilling  and  shooting 
for  each  cutting  machine,  while  two 
men  will  lift  bottom  and  keep  the  tim- 
bering up  to  the  face. 

Where  the  haul  is  not  excessive  four 
gathering  motors  will  be  able  to  handle 
this  output,  in  cars  having  a  capacity 
from  2  to  2i  tons.  Indeed,  in  this  field, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  handling 
4-ton  cars.  This  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject and  worthy  of  careful  discussion, 
which  I  hope  will  be  continued. 

Hillside,  Ky.  Ostel  Bullock. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

Experience  in  the  past  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  has  always  been  necessary  to 
make  whatever  changes  are  reqwired 
in  a  mine  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
improved  equipment. 

REFERRING  to  the  interesting  let- 
ter of  C.  R.  Stahl,  Coal  Age,  Feb. 
17,  p.  319,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Stahl  has  virritten  on  this 
'subject.  He  expresses  clearly  the  opin- 
ion of  the  average  mining  man;  and 
his  comments  furnish  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  statements  made  in  my 
previous  article  on  loading  coal  by 
machinery. 

Mr.  Stahl,  like  most  mining  men, 
objects  to  making  any  changes  in  the 
mine,  to  suit  modern  machinery;  but 
takes  the  stand  that  improved  machin- 
ery must  be  made  to  suit  the  mine. 
That  principle  has  not  worked  out  in 
the  past  and  it  never  will  in  the  future. 
Our  ancestors  carried  coal  out  of  the 
mines  in  baskets;  but  in  course  of  time, 
cars  were  used  to  haul  the  coal. 

Cars  Replace  Baskets 

Had  Mr.  Stahl's  idea  been  carried 
out  at  that  time,  there  would  have  been 
no  rails  laid,  but  the  cars  would  have 
been  built  to  run  on  the  floor  without 
rails,  as  that  was  the  condition  when 
the  coal  was  carried  out  in  baskets. 

The  theory  of  adapting  the  improve- 
ment to  the  mine  was  no  more  prac- 
tical then  than  now;  and  the  conditions 
in  the  mine  were  changed  to  make  it 
practicable  to  use  cars  for  conveying 
the  coal.  In  other  words,  suitable 
entries  were  driven  and  tracks  laid. 

From  time  to  time  since  then,  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  have  been  changed, 
in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  more 
modern  equipment;  trolley  wire  has 
been  hung  in  the  mines  and  plans 
made  to  haul  the  coal  by  locomotives 
in  place  of  mules.  It  was  recognized 
that  changes  were  necessai'y  in  order  to 


adapt  the  mines  to  the  use  of  electric 
haulage. 

Again,  it  was  found  to  be  necessary 
to  change  conditions  in  the  mines  in 
order  to  use  coal-cutting  machines;  it 
was,  and  always  has  been  necessary  to 
change  conditions  in  our  mines  when- 
ever new  machinery  has  been  adopted, 
and  conditions  must  now  be  changed  to 
enable  the  use  of  loading  machines. 

In  order  to  adapt  a  mine,  however, 
for  the  use  of  the  38-A  loading  ma- 
chine, but  little  alteration  has  to  be 
made.  Conditions  can  remain  about 
the  same  as  in  an  average  room-and- 
pillar  mine,  except  that  suitable  side 
tracks  should  be  laid  for  standing  cars 
close  to  the  machine  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  time  required  for 
shifting  the  cars  as  they  are  loaded. 

Mr.  Stahl  probably  does  not  realize 
the  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
machine.  The  man  who  loads  coal  gets 
tired,  but  a  machine  does  not.  If  a 
man  has  to  wait  10  or  15  min.,  or 
even  half  an  hour,  for  a  car  his  time 
is  not  wasted,  because  he  can  rest  and 
there  are  other  things  he  can  be  doing 
in  the  meantime.  With  a  machine, 
however,  it  is  different.  To  gain  the 
largest  success  a  machine  must  be  run 
as  nearly  continuously  as  possible;  any 
delay  is  that  much  waste. 

The  suggestion  that  a  machine  must 
demonstrate  its  superiority  under  aver- 
age working  conditions  before  it  can 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  a  mine  in  continuous  operation  is 
absurdly  impossible.  How  can  a  ma- 
chine show  its  value,  may  I  ask,  if  it 
has  to  take  its  turn  with  the  hand 
loaders  in  receiving  cars?  It  cannot 
load  more  coal  than  the  supply  of  cars 
afforded,  any  more  than  a  person  can 
swim  if  he  is  not  to  go  near  the  water 
(as  suggested  in  the  little  verse  quoted 
by  Mr.  Stahl). 

Allow  me  to  say  again,  I  am  glad 
that  this  letter  has  appeared,  and  hope 
that  the  discussion  will  be  continued 
in  the  columns  of  Coal  Age  till  th? 
practical  utility  of  coal-loading  ma- 
chines in  mines  is  demonstrated.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  undoubtedly 
result  in  much  benefit  to  the  coal  indus- 
try if  practical  men  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  will  offer  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  conditions  in  mines 
can  be  improved. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  N.  D.  Levin. 


Mine-Locomotive  Haulage 

Reducing  the  cost  in  mine  haulage,  bu 
employhig  heavier  locoinotives  otid 
haitling  longer  trips,  thereby  requir- 
ing fetver  passing  tracks,  whicii 
means  less  time  lost  by  tinps  having 
to  vmit  for  each  other. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  refer  to  the 
inquiry  on  mine  haulage.  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  17,  p.  321,  asking  for  the  number 
of  10-ton  locomotives  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  handle  a  daily  output  of  2,000 
tons  in  eight  hours,  up  a  one  per  cent 
jjrade,  over  a  track  three  miles  between 
terminals,  the  weight  of  rails  being  50 
lb.  per  yd.  and  the  capacity  of  the  cars 
two  tons  each. 


The  reply  to  this  inquiry  estimates 
that  a  10-ton  locomotive  will  haul  eight 
loaded  trips  of  twenty-five  2-ton  cars 
each,  up  this  grade,  making  50  tons  of 
coal  hauled  per  trip  per  hour;  and  re- 
quiring 2,000  -^  (8  X  50)  =  5  locomo- 
tives to  handle  this  output. 

Incidentally,  allow  me  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  evident  omission  in  the 
sketch  or  figure  giving  the  plan  of  haul- 
age, which  shows  but  two  passing 
tracks  between  the  terminals.  In  the 
arrangement  shown  in  that  figure,  it  is 
clear  there  should  be  two  more  partings, 
as  I  have  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  1.     Otherwise,  it  would  be  im- 
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possible  for  Trip  No.  2  to  pass  Trip 
No.  3,  or  for  Trip  No.  1  to  pass  Trip 
No.  4,  on  the  single  track  shown  in  the 
original  figure. 

In  reference  to  the  proposition  pre- 
sented in  this  inquiry,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  using  heavier 
locomotives  than  those  designated  by 
the  inquirer.  By  so  doing,  it  is  possible 
to  haul  more  cars  and  employ  but  four 
locomotives  instead  of  five,  as  estimated 
in  the  reply.  It  is  true  that  this  will 
require  a  somewhat  greater  length  of 
parting  in  each  case  and  possibly 
heavier  i*ails. 

However,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  there 
will  then  be  required  but  three  passing 
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FIG.    2.      PROPOSED    ARRANGEMENT 

traclis  instead  of  four,  and  less  time 
will  be  lost  in  trips  waiting  for  each 
other.  The  cost  of  operation  will  be 
further  reduced  by  the  expense  fox  up- 
keep of  four  locomotives  instead  of  five 
and  the  elimination  of  one  crew. 

In  the  arrangement  I  propose  using 
four  locomotives;  the  distance  between 
each  terminal  ai  d  the  nearest  parting 
should  be  enough  less  than  the  distance 
between  the  partings,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  switching  at  the  terminals. 
Assuming  a  speed  of  hauling  of  six 
miles  per  hour,  or  528  ft.  per  minute, 
and  allowing  four  minutes  at  each  ter- 
minal for  switching,  makes  the  distance 
between  the  partings  4,488  ft.,  and  the 
distance  between  each  terminal  and  the 
nearest  parting  3,432  ft. 

In  Fig.  2,  I  have  shown  Trip  No.  1 
passing  Trip  No.  4  at  the  first  parting 
from  the  tipple  and  Trip  No.  2  passing 
Trip  No.  3  at  the  first  parting  from 
the  inside  terminal.  While  Trip  No. 
1  goes  to  the  tipple,  switches  and  comes 
back  to  the  same  parting,  and  Trip  No. 
3  goes  to  the  inside  terminal,  switches 
and  comes  back  to  its  same  parting. 
Trips  Nos.  2  and  4  exchange  places, 
passing  at  the  central  parting. 

Edward  H.  Coxe, 
Gen.  Mgr.  Snowden  Coke  Co. 

Braznell.  Pa. 
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Defective  Rail  Return  in  Power 
Transmission 

Look  well  to  the  bonding  of  the  rail 
return  where  there  is  difficulty  in  the 
transmission  of  the  poiver  required 
at  the  face.  A  good  feeder  is  useless 
with  a  defective  rail  return. 

IN  THE  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Jan.  13, 
p.  72,  a  mine  foreman  from 
Chambersville,  Pa.  told  of  his  troubles 
in  getting  sufficient  power  in  the  mine. 
In  the  reply  to  this  inquiry  it  is  stated 
that  the  trouble  probably  lies  with  the 
engines  driving  the  generators. 

Without  further  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  judging  from  general  ex- 
perience, I  would  say  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
rail-return.  Investigations  made  in  a 
number  of  mines  show  that  a  30  per 
cent  loss  of  all  power  is  quite  common; 
and,  furthermore,  that  this  loss  is  due 
mostly  to  poor  bonding. 

It  is  rather  common  to  see  a  good 
sized  positive  feeder  running  a  long  dis- 
tance into  a  mine,  only  to  find  a  very 
poor  return.  For  instance,  a  500,000 
circ.-mil.  feeder  may  be  used,  and  the 
return  will  consist  of  only  20-lb.  rail, 
which  is  equal  to  200,000  circ.mil.  with 
a  2-0  bond  poorly  attached  to  one  rail 
only. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  get  the  power 
to  the  working  face  in  a  mine;  but  the 
current  must  also  be  conducted  back 
to  the  power  station.  For  this  return, 
a  good  electrical  conductor  is  just  as 
essential  as  the  positive  feeder. 

In  fact,  good  practice  requires  a 
greater  capacity  in  the  return  than  in 
the  positive  feeder.  The  excessive  loss 
in  these  conductors  is  just  that  much 
power  robbed  from  useful  work. 

I  would  advise  this  mine  foreman  to 
look  after  the  bonding  of  his  rails,  and 
then  not  follow  a  too  frequent  custom 
of  keeping  new  and  good  bonding  near 
the  face  and  entirely  neglecting  the  old 
and  wornout  bonding  nearer  the  power 
station.  John  G.  Kjellgren. 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

An  instance  cited  where  a  poor  system 
of  rail-bonding  disabled  a  13-ton 
locomotive  operating  at  3,000  ft.  from 
the  power  siatioyi. 

MY  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
inquiry  in  Coal  Age,  Jan.  13,  n. 
72,  describing  an  electrical  installation 
that  failed  to  give  satisfactory  service. 
I  agree  with  the  statement  made  in  the 
reply  to  this  inquirer  that  his  meaning 
is  that  the  circuit-breaker  was  set  to 
limit  the  current  to  400  amp. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  two  genera- 
tors of  150-hp.  each  are  doubtless  work- 
ing in  parallel  and  developing  a  total 
of  300  hp.  Operating  on  a  250-volt 
circuit,  this  would  mean  a  circuit  of 
(300  X  746)  -^  250  .-^  895  amp. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  operating  on  a 
500-volt  circuit,  the  current  would  be 
one-half  of  this  amount  or,  say  450  amp. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  would  mean  that 
the  circuit-breaker  is  set  at  one-half  of 


the  proper  allowance.  In  the  second 
case,  however,  it  is  set  about  right. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  actual 
trouble,  in  this  case,  is  more  apt  to  be 
due  to  poor  rail-bonding,  which  would 
mean  a  large  loss  of  power  and  would 
fully  explain  the  trouble  feared  to  be 
at  the  power  station.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  similar  instance,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, where  the  trouble  was  found 
to  arise  from  the  poor  bonding  of  the 
rails. 

In  that  case,  a  500-kilo-volt-ampere 
rotary  convei'ter  was  operating  on  a 
250-volt  circuit  and  transmitting  power 
3,000  ft.,  where  a  13-ton  locomotive  was 


unable  to  haul  twenty-five  cars  up  a  two 
per  cent  grade.  An  electrician  located 
the  trouble  in  the  bonding  of  the-  rails 
and  the  old  bonds  were  replaced  with 
new  ones,  the  result  being  that  the 
locomotive  then  hauled  forty  cars  up 
the  grade  with  ease. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  insufficient  feeder-lines  or 
insufficient  feeder-taps  to  the  trolley 
wire  may  be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
power  in  transmission.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  generators  are  not 
overloaded,  as  thought  possible  by  the 
mine  foreman.  Sak. 

,  Pa. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Power  Required  to  Drive  Fan 

The  Ventilating  Equipment  at  a  Mine  Must  Be  Adequate  in  Two 
Respects:  First,  the  Dimensions  of  the  Fan  Must  Be  Such  That 
It  Will  Be  Capable  of  Delivering  the  Required  Air  Volume  at  a 
Speed  That  Will  Permit  of  Being  Increased  in  Case  of  Need. 
Second,  the  Engine  Driving  the  Fan  Must  Be  Able  to  Develop 
the  Power  Necessary  to  Operate  the  Fan  at  the  Increased  Speed 


IN  THE  ventilation  of  our  mines, 
we  are  up  against  a  proposition 
that  we  do  not  understand  sufficiently 
to  know  exactly  what  is  wanted.  The 
development  underground  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  that  something  must 
be  done  to  improve  the  ventilation  at 
the  working  face. 

Having  cleaned  up  the  airways  and 
done  everything  that  is  possible  under- 
ground to  increase  the  circulation  of 
air,  the  problem  appears  to  resolve 
itself  into  improving  the  ventilating 
equipment. 

A  study  of  the  situation  shows  that 
the  engine  is  not  large  enough  to  drive 
the  fan  much  faster  than  it  is  run- 
ning at  the  present  time.  Aside  from 
this,  however,  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  fan  would  give  the  required 
volume  of  air  if  operated  at  a  greater 
speed. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  ask  is:  In 
what  proportion  must  the  power  be 
increased  to  increase  the  speed  in  a 
given  ratio?  For  example,  if  65  hp. 
will  drive  the  fan  at  a  speed  of  70 
r.p.m.,  what  power  will  be  required  to 
increase  this  speed  to  90  r.p.m.?  Also, 
what  relation  does  the  speed  of  the  fan 
bear  to  the  volume  of  air  it  will  deliver 
under  the  same  conditions  in  the  mine  ? 

Staunton,  111.        Mining  Engineer. 
Mt.  Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co. 


Assuming,  as  this  correspondent  has 
stated,  that  everything  has  been  done 
to  decrease  the  frictional  resistance 
in  the  mine,  which  would  increase  its 
potential  factor  and  make  it  possible 
to  circulate  a  maximum  air  volume, 
with   a    minimum    power   consumption. 


the  first  question  to  determine  is  the 
mine  potential,  as  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  air  in  circula- 
tion (cu.ft,  per  min.)  to  the  square 
root  ot  the  unit  pressure  (lb.  per  sq.ft.). 

For  example,  suppose  the  present  cir- 
culation in  the  mine  is,  say  165,000  cu.- 
ft. of  air  per  minute,  under  a  water 
gage  of  1.5  in.,  corresponding  to  a 
unit  pressure  of  1.5  X  5.2  =  7.8  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  We  will  say  this  circulation 
is  produced  by  a  fan  running  at  a 
speed  of  70  r.p.m.,  and  the  engine 
driving  the  fan  is  developing  65  i.hp. 

The  power  on  the  air  is  Qp  4-  33.000 : 
or  (165,000  X  7.8)  -^  33,000  =  39 
hp.;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  venti- 
lating system  is  (39  X  100)  ^  65 
=  60  per  cent. 

Now,  let  it  be  required  to  ascertain 
what  air  volume  will  result  by  in- 
creasing the  speed  of  the  fan  from  70 
to  90  r.p.m.  In  fan  practice,  the  fourth 
power  of  the  speed  of  the  fan  varies, 
practically,  as  the  fifth  power  of  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation.  In 
other  words,  the  quantity  ratio  is  equal 
to  the  fifth  I'oot  of  the  fourth  oower  of 
the  speed  ratio.  Hence,  calling  the 
requii-ed  quantity  Q,  we  have 

Q  =  165,000^/(^y=  165,000  ^/f^)* 

=  201,700  r »../?.  per  min. 

But.  since  the  pressure  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  quantity  and  the 
power  as  the  cube  of  the  quantity,  the 
water  gage  will  increase  from  1.5  to 
2.24  in.  and  the  power  required  to 
drive  the  fan  vnW  increase  from  65  to 
118.8  hp. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  size  of 
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fan  required  for  this  increased  circu- 
lation (201,700  cu.ft.  per  min.),  it  is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  mine  poten- 
tial (A^),  as  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
the  original  air  volume  (165,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.)  to  the  square  root  of  the 
unit  pressure  (7.8  lb.  per  sq.ft.);  thus, 
A'  =  165,000  -^  V7^  =  59,080. 
From  this  value  of  the  mine  poten- 
tial (X)  and  the  increased  air  volume 
(Q)  and  speed  (n)  of  the  fan,  the 
outer  diameter  (D)  of  the  fan  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  formula : 

_Q    ^  467  X  201,700  ^  ^^  ^g  /^ 
*^'  nX         90X59.080         ^'-^"^J^- 

The  water  gage  a  fan  will  give  is 
determined  from  its  tip-speed  (u), 
expressed  in  feet  per  second.  For  a 
diameter  of  17.72  ft.  and  a  speed  of 
90  r.p.m.,  the  tip-speed  of  the  fan  is 


(3.1416   X    17.72   X    90)    -=-   60   =  83.5 
ft.    per    sec.      The    water    gage    corre- 
sponding to  this  tip-speed  is 
w.g.  =  0.00045  li' 
-  0.00045  X  83..5"  =  3.14  in. 

This  is  the  theoretical  water  gage 
developed  by  the  fan.  When  the  fan 
is  properly  designed  two-sevenths  of 
this  theoretical  gage  will  be  absorbed 
within  the  fan,  making  the  effective 
water  gage  in  the  fan  drift,  say  five- 
sevenths  of  the  gage  estimated  from 
the  tip-speed,  which  gives  in  this  case 
5/7  X  3.14  =  2.24  in.  as  previously 
estimated. 

For  a  double-intake  fan,  the  diameter 
of  the  intake  circle  can  be  taken  as 
approximately  seven-eighths  of  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  fan;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  fan  as  three-fifths  of 
the  diameter  of  the  intake  circle. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen, 
Eighteenth  Anthracite  District 

(Selected  Questions) 

Question  —  Suppose  a  mine  has  two 
openings,  one  being  70  ft.  higher  in 
elevation  than  the  other,  on  the  surface. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  air  outside 
is  80  deg.  and  that  inside  of  the  mine 
55  deg.  will  there  be  a  current  of  air 
passing  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction 
will  it  travel? 

Answer  —  First,  assuming  that  the 
avei^age  temperature  of  both  shafts  is 
the  same  as  that  given  for  the  inside 
of  the  mine,  it  is  evident  that  there 
would  then  be  70  ft.  of  outside  air  col- 
umn opposed  to  70  ft.  of  an  air  column 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  having 
the   higher  elevation  at  the  surface. 

In  that  case,  the  70-ft.  unbalanced 
portion  of  the  shaft  column,  having  a 
temperature  of  55  deg,,  would  be 
heavier  than  the  outside  air  column, 
whose  temperature  is  80  deg.;  and  there 
would  result  a  current  of  air  entering 
the  shaft  having  the  higher  elevation 
and  passing  through  the  mine  and  re- 
turning up  the  shaft  having  the  lower 
elevation. 

In  practice,  however,  the  outside  air 
entering  a  shaft  has  its  temperature 
lowered  or  raised  to  that  of  the  mine, 
not  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  the 
average  temperatures  of  the  two  shafts 
will  depend  on  their  depth,  respectively, 
below  the  surface. 

Assuming  natural  ventilation  only, 
the  original  temperature  of  each  shaft 
being  the  same  as  the  mine,  a  circula- 
tion will  start  and  air  will  begin  to  enter 
the  higher  opening,  making  that  shaft 
the  downcast  and  the  lower  shaft  the 
upcast.  The  gradual  i-ise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  former,  due  to  the  warm 
intake,  tends  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
downcast     column,     however,     until     a 
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balance  is  reached  between  the  effective 
air  column  of  the  two  shafts  and  the 
resistance  of  the  mine  airways  and  the 
shafts.  The  circulation  involves  three 
air  columns;  namely,  the  outside  70-ft. 
column,  and  the  respective  downcast 
and  upcast  columns,  the  net  effect  of 
which  is  opposed  by  the  resistance  of 
the  mine. 

Question — Describe  the  instruments 
that  are  most  useful  in  aiding  the  fire- 
boss  in  determining  the  conditions  in  a 
mine.    Explain  the  use  of  each  fully. 

Answer  —  The  work  of  the  fireboss 
pertains  chiefly  to  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  air 
jx    with    respect    to    gas 
,    and  moisture,  and  as- 
'*    certaining  its  temper- 
'^*  ature.     To   determine 
^*  the  percentage  of  gas 
^x  present    the     fireboss 
should     be     equipped 
with     an     approved 
form    of  safety   lamp 
and  an  indicator  that 
will  show  the  percent- 
age   of    gas    without 
requiring       him       to 
guess    at    the    height 
of  the   flame  cap   ob- 
BEARD-MACKIE  served    in    the    lamp. 
SIGHT    INDI-     The        Beard  -  Mackie 
CATOR  sight  indicator  shows 

the  percentage  of  gas 
present  in  the  air  by  the  incandescence 
of  the  looped  platinum  wires.  This 
device,  detached  from  the  lamp,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
Bun-ell  gas  detector  is  also  a  valuable 
instrument  for  this  purpose;  but  it 
does  not  give  a  sight  indication  as  the 
previous  device.  Instead,  it  depends 
on  the  burning  out  of  the  gas  contained 
in  a  sample  of  the  mine  air  drawn  into 
a  tube  for  that  purpose.  The  gas  is 
consumed    by    the    incandescence    of    a 


platinum-wire  bridge,  which  is  ren- 
dered incandescent  by  the  current  from 
a  portable  battery. 

The  hygrometer  is  used  for  determin- 
ing the  percentage  of  humidity  in  mine 
air.  This  is  calculated  from  the  differ- 
ence of  readings  of  the  wet-  and  dry- 
bulb  thermometers. 

The  anemometer  and  the  water  gage 
are  two  instruments  used  for  determin- 
ing, respectively,  the  velocity  of  the  air 
current  and  the  unit  pressure  producing 
the   circulation. 

Question — How  ivould  you  ascertain 
the  additional  amount  of  gas  given  off 
in  the  mine  when  the  barometer  falls 
from  30  to  29  in.? 

Answer — This  question  probably  re- 
fers to  the  expansion  of  the  gas- 
charged  air  contained  in  old  abandoned 
workings  and  gobs,  due  to  a  sudden 
fall  of  barometer.  Estimate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  volume  of  the  old  work- 
ings and,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  any  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  mine  during  the  time  of  the  two 
observations,  find  the  expansion  of  this 
volume  due  to  the  change  of  pressure. 
For  a  given  temperature,  the  volume 
of  air  and  gas  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure;  or,  the  volume  ratio  is  equal 
to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  two  readings 
of  the  barometer.  Thus,  the  barometer 
ratio  being  29:30,  the  volume  ratio  is 
30:29,  which  shows  an  expansion  of 
1/29  of  the  estimated  volume  of  the  old 
workings,  due  to  this  fall  of  barometer. 

Question  —  How  many  cubic  feet  of 
air  should  be  mixed  rvith  one  cubic  foot 
of  marsh  gas  (CHJ  so  as  to  render  it 
ha  rniless  ? 

Answer — Marsh  gas  or  methane,  not 
being  poisonous,  its  chief  danger,  in  the 
mine,  is  due  to  the  inflammability  and 
explosibility  o^'  this  gas  when  mixed 
with  air  in  proper  proportion.  The 
dang'jr  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
fine  coal  dust  suspended  in  the  air  and 
is  much  greater  as  the  coal  is  softer 
and  more  inflammable. 

In  an  anthracite  mine,  2i  per  cent 
of  marsh  gas  approaches  the  danger 
point  and,  in  order  to  render  this  gas 
harmless,  in  an  anthracite  mine,  one 
volume  of  the  ga'  should  be  mixed  with 
fifty  volumes  of  air,  thereby  reducing 
the  percentage  of  the  gas  to  2  per  cent. 
If  forty  volumes  of  air  are  mixed  with 
one  volume  of  the  gas.  the  percentage 
is  reduced  to  2J  per  cent,  which  is  the 
safe  limit. 

Question — An  air  course  is  1,000  yd. 
long,  7  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  wide;  what  are 
the  ai-ea,  perimeter  and  nibbing  sur- 
face? 

Answer  —  The  sectional  area  of  this 
airway  is  7  X  9  =  63  sq.ft.;  its  perim- 
eter is  2(7  -f  9)  =  32  ft.  and  its 
rubbing  surface  3  x  1,000  x  32  = 
96,000  sq.ft. 


CORRECTION 

A  typographical  error  occurred  in 
the  answer  to  the  fourth  question  on 
page  370,  in  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Feb. 
24,  1921.  Tho  formula  is  correctly 
given  but  the  answer  should  read  399 -f- 
ft.  per  min.,  instead  of  576—  ft.  per 
min.  as  appears  in  that  issue. 
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C.  C.  Morfit  Appointed  Secretary  of  Tug 
River  Coal  Operators  Association 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Tug  River  Coal  Operators  Association 
J\  held  recently  in  Welch,  W.  Va.,  it  was  announced  that 
C.  C.  Morfit,  general  superintendent  of  the  Solvay  Collieries 
Co.,  had  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Morfit  resigned  from  the  Solvay  Collieries,  effective 
March  1,  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 

The  employment  of  a  secretary  is  the  result  of  action 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  January 
and  announced  at  that  time.     The  increased  activities  and 


C.    C.    MORFIT 

Newly  Appointed  Secretary  of  Tug  River  Coal 
Operators   Association 

necessity  for  greater  association  work  appealed  to  the  oper- 
ators as  requiring  the  full  time  of  a  secretary  and  a  fully 
equipped  office  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  these  activ- 
ities. Mr.  Morfit  was  selected  for  the  place  of  secretary 
because  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Tug  River  and 
adjacent  fields  as  well  as  mining  conditions  throughout  the 
state.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  connection  with 
the  business  and  legislative  side  of  the  coal  business  as  well 
as  practical  mining  experience.  He  began  his  West  Vir- 
ginia experience  with  the  construction  department  of  the 
B.  &  0.  R.R.  in  1899  and  went  with  the  Mononga  Co.  in 
Fairmont  in  1902  as  assistant  chief  engineer.  Later  he 
formed  the  Sinclair-Morfit  Co.,  which  dissolved  on  the  death 
of  his  partner.  For  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  he  has 
been  with  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co. 

Railroad  Taxes  in   1920  Were  4|  Times  as 
Much  as  Net  Operating  Income 

TAXES  paid  by  the  railroads  =n  1920 — or  those  for  which 
they  became  liable,  because  some  of  the  roads  are  be- 
hind in  their  tax  bills  as  well  as  other  bills — amounted  to 
four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  net  operating  in- 
come which  the  roads  earned  for  their  owners.  Total 
operating  revenues  for  the  year,  according  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission     statistics     made    public    recently. 


were  $6,225,402,762,  the  largtst  in  the  history  of  the  rail- 
roads and  $1,041,000,000  greater  than  for  1919.  Operating 
expenses,  however,  consumed  $5,826,197,474  of  this,  or 
$1,406,000,000  more  than  in  1919,  and  taxes,  $281,380,620,  or 
$83,000,000  more  than  in  1919.  Taxes  include  $33,349,938 
of  war  taxes  for  the  period  from  March  to  December  after 
the  roads  were  returned  by  the  government.  After  deduct- 
ing for  uncollectible  revenues  and  equipment  and  joint  facil- 
ity rents  this  leaves  a  net  operating  income,  or  profit  from 
railway  operations,  of  only  $62,264,421. 

This  compares  with  an  average  of  over  $900,000,000  for 
the  three  years  preceding  the  war.  It  represents  a  return 
of  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  $18,- 
900,000,000,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  rate  case.  It  is  less  than  the 
roads  should  earn  in  one  month  to  receive  the  6  per  cent 
which  the  Transportation  Act  prescribes  as  the  measure 
of  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  It  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  taxes  charged  by  local  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments for  the  privilege  of  owning  property  and  doing 
business  and  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  it  represents  a 
profit  of  almost  exactly  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  business 
done  during  the  year,  when  the  railroads  handled  more 
freight  and  passengers  than  in  any  previous  twelve- 
month in  their  history. 


New  York  Emergency  Coal  Distribution 
Committee  Reports  on  Work 

EMERGENCY  distribution  of  anthracite  in  New  York 
City,  put  into  effect  last  November,  ceased  Feb.  25, 
1921,  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Emergency  Distribution  Committee,  J.  F.  Bermingham,  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 

Between  Nov.  10,  1920,  and  Feb.  25,  1921,  the  committee 
shipped  on  emergency  orders  655  cargoes  and  1,262  cars  to 
dealers  at  rail  points,  the  aggregate  being  346,550  gross 
tons.  These  figures,  and  the  fact  that  complaints  of  anthra- 
cite shortage  in  New  York  City  subsided  almost  immediately 
after  the  emergency  committee  got  to  work  indicate  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  task  was  performed. 

Every  Thursday  during  the  period  Mr.  Bermingham  met 
with  a  committee  of  dealers  representing  the  five  boroughs, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice.  Facts  were 
there  submitted  upon  which  the  committee  of  distributors, 
which  met  the  following  morning,  would  accept  allotments 
and  make  shipments.  Seventeen  shippers  of  anthracite  took 
part  in  this  work,  which  was  maintained  until  weather  con- 
ditions and  other  circumstances  combined  to  make  the 
dealers  decline  any  further  shipments,  upon  which  the 
weekly  meetings  of  dealers  and  shippers  were  discontinued. 

Co-operation  of  every  interest  involved  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  work  effectively,  Mr.  Bermingham  says.  Shippers 
were  prompt  in  acceptance  of  allotments  and  quick  in  ship- 
ment; the  dealers  co-operated  to  the  extent  of  alloting  to 
others  tonnage  which  they  could  have  placed  themselves, 
while  the  New  York  Department  of  Health  arranged  so 
that  the  most  needy  should  receive  the  first  benefit.  The 
main  idea  was  to  look  out  for  the  small  consumer,  and  this 
end  was  attained. 


Mine  Workers  Oppose  Law  Which  Makes 
Unions  Subject  to  Suit 

THOMAS  KENNEDY,  district  president  of  the  Hazleton 
mine  workers,  declares  that  if  the  bill  of  State  Sena- 
tor Woodward,  of  Philadelphia,  permitting  unincorporated 
associations  to  be  sued  and  allowing  judgments  to  be  en- 
tered against  individuals  of  such  associations,  is  passed  he 
will  advise  organized  mine  workers  to  withdraw  their  sav- 
ings from  banks.  Philip  Murray,  international  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  declares  that 
235,000  organized  miners  are  against  the  bill.  George 
Rowan  has  made  the  same  declaration  about  the  railroad 
brotherhood. 
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Harrington  Emerson  Studies  Bituminous  Waste; 
Engineers  to  Complete  Work  April  1 


HARRINGTON  EMERSON  has  been  selected  to  make  the 
study  of  waste  in  the  bituminous-coal  industry  for 
the  American  Engineering  Council,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover 
is  chairman.  The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Elimination 
of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  council  is  well  under  way.  A 
definite  scheme  of  operation  went  into  effect  on  Feb.  7, 
and  on  Feb.  21  reports  on  the  first  investigation  in  each 
industry  were  made.  The  bituminous  coal  investigation 
is  now  reported  to  be  practically  complete.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  J.  Parke  Channing,  of  New  York, 
and  the  vice-chairman  in  active  charge  of  the  inquiry  is 
L.  W.  Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the  council. 

New  York,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  Covered 

The  field  work,  covering  principally  New  York,  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania,  will,  Mr.  Wallace  announces,  be 
completed  by  April  1.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
,  that  the  investigation  will  yield  information  that  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  nation-wide  movement  in- 
augurated by  the  engineers  to  wipe  out  waste  in  Ameri- 
can industry. 

In  a  statement  explaining  the  task  of  the  Committee  of 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry,  Mr.  Wallace  said: 

"Herbert  Hoover  when  addressing  the  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies,  as  president,  in  Washington 
in  November,  said:  *It  is  primary  to  mention  the  three- 
phase  waste  in  production  (1)  from  intermittent  employ- 
ment, (2)  from  unemployment  that  arises  in  shifting  of 
industrial  currents,  and  (3)  from  strikes  and  lockouts.  Be- 
yond this  elimination  of  waste  there  is  another  field  of 
progress  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  positive  increase 
in  production.  In  the  elimination  of  the  great  waste  and 
misery  of  intermittent  employment  and  unemployment  we 
need  at  once  co-ordination  in  economical  groups.' 

Committee's  Purpose  to  Find  Cause  of  Waste 

"At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Jan- 
uary the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  stated  to  be:  (1) 
determine  the  cause  of  labor,  material  and  equipment  waste 
in  industry,  the  material  and  equipment  phases  of  the 
problem  to  be  studied  largely  in  so  far  as  they  may  cause 
labor  waste;  (2)  in  so  far  as  possible  determine  the  extent 
of  the  waste  that  arises  through  each  major  cause;  (3) 
suggest  means  of  removing  the  cause  for  such  waste. 

"It  is  proposed  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  stabilizing  industry.  Through  stabilization  an 
even  demand  for  production  would  ensue;  hence  periods 
of  great  fluctuation  in  employment  would  not  obtain.  Many 
seasonal  industries  could  be  reorganized  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  fairly  uniform  production  throughout  the  year  and 
thus  greatly  lessen  the  evils  of  unemployment.  Ten  rep- 
resentative industries  have  been  selected  because  of  their 
general  importance  and  interest  to  the  public.  They  are: 
Bituminous  coal,  building  trade,  transportation,  men's  ready- 
made  clothing,  printing,  paper,  metal  trades,  textiles,  shoes 
and  rubber. 

Obtain  Information  Through  Questionnaire 

"From  three  to  ten  plants  of  each  selected  industry  are 
being  visited  by  an  experienced  engineer,  who  procures 
the  information  desired  by  the  committee.  A  carefully 
proposed  list  of  questions  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
field  worker.  The  information  obtained  by  the  field  in- 
vestigator is  supplemented  by  such  authoritative  data  as 
may  now  exist  in  the  form  of  reports  made  by  reliable 
parties  or  agencies.  Through  this  means  sufficient  infor- 
mation is  to  be  obtained  as  to  enable  the  committee  to 
formulate  specific  conclusions  as  to  the  major  causes  of 
industrial  waste." 

The  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry 
consists  of  J.  Parke  Channing,  chairman;  L.  W.  Wallace, 
vice-chairman;  Robert  B.  Wolf,  J.  H.  Williams,  H.  K.  V. 
Scheel,    Fred    J.    Miller,    Robert    Linton,    C.    E.    Knoeppel, 


Herbert  Hoover,   L.   P.  Alford,  George   D.   Babcock,   F.   G. 
Coburn,    Moiris    L.    Cooke,    Harrington    Emerson,    Ira    N 
Hollis  and  E.  E.  Hunt. 


British  Coal  Industry  Is  Losing  Heavily: 
Higher  Prices  or  Lower  Wages  Proposed 

AT  THE  moment  the  outlook  in  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
1.  the  labor  situation  is  an  extremely  serious  one,  the 
position  being  far  more  dangerous  than  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  strike.  The  industry,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  (London),  as  a  whole  is  suffering  a  loss  at  the 
rate  of  something  like  £90,000,000  per  annum,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  is  understood  to  have  decided 
that  as  from  March  31  the  state  must  be  free  from  all 
financial  liability  for  the  industry,  and  that  entire  decontrol 
must  be  completed  by  that  date,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
sooner  or  later,  in  order  to  place  the  industry  in  an  eco- 
nomic position,  either  pithead  prices  must  be  increased  or 
wages  reduced  to  such  a  level  as  will  make  it  self-support- 
ing. 

Various  meetings  of  owners  in  the  different  producing 
districts  have  been  held  to  discuss  questions  arising  out  of 
decontrol,  and  generally  it  is  felt  that  prices  are  already 
high  enough,  and  to  further  increase  them  is  out  of  the 
question  at  present.  The  attitude  of  the  owners  is  that 
oefore  handing  the  mines  back  to  them,  the  government 
should  take  off  some  of  the  wage  advances  that  they  gave 
almost  without  protest.  Apparently,  however,  the  govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  doing  this,  and  purposes  handing 
back  the  mines  (which  were  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state 
when  taken  over)  to  the  owners  in  an  insolvent  position. 

The  miners'  leaders  are  against  financial  decontrol,  as 
they  know  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  deal  with  the 
owners  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  they  have  done  with  the 
government.  Even  allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  bluff 
on  the  part  of  the  miners'  leaders  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  although  they  may  know  that  the  conditions 
of  the  industry  are  such  &o  demand  a  substantial  wage  re- 
duction, to  openly  suggest  it  to  the  workers  would  not  add 
to  their  prestige. 

The  Miners'  Federation  has  recently  sent  out  a  very 
voluminous  circular  letter  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new 
wage  basis — which  basis,  by  the  way,  fixes  the  wage  per 
shift  at  the  same  levels  as  those  in  operation  previous  to 
the  last  strike.  These  letters  have  been  sent  out  to  all 
lodges  to  be  voted  on  by  show  of  handr.  As  the  lodges  are 
dominated  by  a  mere  handful  of  local  leaders — mainly  of 
the  extreme  type — it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  vote  will 
be  all  against  any  wage  reduction. 

Unless  the  position  is  cleared  (as  a  result  of  the  series 
of  meetings  that  are  being  held)  within  the  next  fortnight 
or  so,  then  we  shall  be  up  against  another  serious  crisis,  as 
the  owners  are  determined  to  again  dominate  the  position 
when  the  mines  are  handed  back  to  them. 

The  daily  increasing  stocks  of  coke  and  small  fuels  on 
the  ground  and  in  wagons,  at  pits  and  coke  ovens,  are  con- 
stantly resulting  in  more  pits  being  compelled  to  work 
short  time,  and  consequently  the  shortage  of  large  coal, 
cobbles  and  nuts — particularly  of  the  best  qualities — is  be- 
coming more  acute.  In  some  cases  the  accumulation  of 
these  stocks  is  bringing  about  a  considerable  amount  of 
financial  embarrassment.  This  cannot  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  producing  coke  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  selling  price  (55s.  per  ton  on  rail  at 
ovens),  while  in  the  case  of  slacks  they  cost  just  as  much 
to  produce  as  large  coal.  Each  week  onward  will  see  the 
financial  position  intensified  as,  had  there  been  no  stocks  at 
the  end  of  January,  collieries  would  have  received  payment 
for  the  bulk  of  January  accounts  by  now.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  stocks  have  increased  very  substantially, 
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so  that  by  the  end  of  March  the  financial  embarrassment 
will  be  far  more  acute  than  at  present. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  any 
improvement  taking  place  in  the  demand  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  should  short  time  working  become  more  general 
— as  in  all  probability  it  will — there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
export  of  large  coal  cobbles  and  nuts  will  have  to  be  entirely 
suspended  from  districts  other  than  South  Wales  and  the 
Tyneside,  in  order  that  the  fullest  possible  provision  can  be 
made  for  inland  requirements. 

Utilities  Manifest  Increased  Efficiency  in 
Fuel  Consumption  in  1920 

CI  OMPARATIVE  figures  of  electricity  generated  and  fuel 
i  consumed  for  1919   and   1920   by  public  utility  power 
plants,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 


•  Water  Power  - 


•  Fuel  Power  - 


1919 
1920 


Per  Cent 

Kw.-Hr.        of  Total  Increase 

14,600,000,000       37.5  

16,500,000,000       37.6  13% 


Per  Cent 
Kw.-Hr.         of  Total  Increase 

24.300.000,000       62.5       

27,400,000,000       62.4       12.8% 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FUELS 
Coal,  Fuel  Oil,  Gas. 

Net  Tons  Increase         Barrels         Increase  Cu.Ft.  Increase 

1919  35.100,000      ...  11,050,000        21,400,000,000  

1920  37,200,000     6%  13,080,000        18.4%  24,300,000,000  13.6% 

These  figures  show  that  the  production  of  electricity  by 
public  utility  plants  in  1920  was  43,900,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours,  an  increase  of  practically  13  per  cent  over  1919.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  pro- 
duced by  water  power  is  the  same  for  both  years.  The 
consumption  of  coal,  fuel  oil,  and  gas  increased  6,  18.4  and 
13.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

If  the  fuel  oil,  gas  and  wood  consumed  in  generating 
electricity  is  converted  to  equivalent  coal,  the  coal  consump- 
tion in  1919  would  be  38,500,000  tons;  in  1920  it  would  be 
41,200,000  tons — a  gain  of  7  per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  for  the  same  period  was  12.8  per  cent, 
which  indicates  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  consumption 
of  fuels  during  1920.  On  the  basis  of  equivalent  coal  con- 
sumed for  each  of  the  two  years,  a  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tricity was  produced  in  public  utility  plants  in  1919  by  3.17 
lb.  of  coal;  in  1920  by  3.01  lb.  of  coal.  These  figures  show 
a  gain  in  economy  of  fuel  consumption  of  5  per  cent,  or  a 
saving  of  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  production  of 
electricity  in  1920  as  compai-ed  with  the  rate  of  fuel  con- 
sumption per  kilowatt-hour  in  1919.  The  coal  required  to 
produe  the  kilowatt-hours  generated  by  water  power  in 
1920  would  be  about  25,000,000  tons. 

Canada's  1920  Coal  Production  Exceeded 
That  of  Any  Previous  Year 

EARLY  statements  of  the  probable  coal  production  of 
Canada  during  1920,  made  in  December,  slightly  under- 
estimated the  quantity  of  production,  and  considerably 
underestimated  the  values  now  reported  by  the  operators, 
according  to  a  statement  recently  published  by  John 
McLeish,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  and 
Statistics  of  Canada. 

The  total  production  of  marketable  coal  in  Canada  dur- 
ing 1920  (comprising  sales,  colliery  cmsumption  and  coal 
used  in  making  coke,  or  used  othcrwis  •  by  colliery  opera- 
tors)   was    16,623,598  short  tons,  valued  at  $77,326,853,  or 


an  average  of  $4.65  per  ton.  It  was  the  largest  tonnage 
that  has  been  obtained  in  any  one  year. 

The  total  production  in  1919  was  13,681,218  tons,  valued 
at  $54,413,349,  compared  with  which  the  1920  productions 
shows  an  increase  of  2,942,380  tons,  or  21.5  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  $22,913,504,  or  42.1  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  total  output  of  coal  including  waste  and  unmarketable 
slack  in  1920  was  16,976,771  tons  as  against  14,080,655  tons 
in  1919. 

Each  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Saskatchewan,  has  shown  substantial  increases 
over  the  previous  year's  production.  Nova  Scotia  presents 
an  increase  of  675,172  tons,  or  11.8  per  cent;  New  Bruns- 
wick a  decrease  of  17,944  tons,  or  10  per  cent;  Saskatchewan 
a  decrease  of  30,309  tons,  or  8  per  cent;  Alberta  an  in- 
crease of  1,894,811  tons,  or  38.2  per  cent,  and  British 
Columbia  an  increase  of  420,987  tons,  or  17.3  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  coal  in  1920  were  2,558,174  tons  valued  at 
$18,014,899,  or  an  average  of  $7.04  per  ton,  as  against  ex- 
ports in  1919  of  2,070,050  tons,  valued  at  $12,438,885,  or  an 
average  of  $6  per  ton,  showing  an  increase  of  488,124  tons, 
or  23.6  per  cent  in  quantity. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  of  all  classes  in  1920,  "Entered 
for  consumption,"  as  recorded  by  the  Department  of  Cus- 
toms, were  18,742,542  tons,  valued  at  $98,033,598,  as  against 
imports  in  1919  of  17,308,837  tons,  valued  at  $61,160,799. 
The  record  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of  an- 
thracite coal,  but  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  bituminous. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  coal  based  on  production, 
exports  and  coal  imported  as  "entered  for  consumption," 
amounted  in  1920  to  33,807,966  tons,  as  compared  with 
28  863,017  tons  in  1919. 

War  Department  Confers  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  on  Dr.  Garfield 

ONE  of  the  last  acts  of  the  outgoing  administration  was 
the  award  of  a  distinguished  service  medal  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Garfield  "for  exceptionally  valuable  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  during  the  war." 

The  citation  of  the  War  Department  accompanying  the 
conferring  of  the  medal  upon  Dr.  Garfield  reads  as  foUov/s: 
"Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  for  meritorious  and  distinguished 
service  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war,  by  his  conduct  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration he  stimulated  the  production,  conserved  the  use,  and 
supervised  the  distribution  of  those  supplies  of  fuel  neces- 
sary for  the  support  and  transportation  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  the  maintenance  of  authority,  the  pro- 
duction of  war  supplies,  and  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  civil  population  upon  which  the  successful  prosecution 
of  military  activities  depended." 


Coal  Consumed  by  Locomotives  in  Trans- 
portation Service  Only.  Calendar  Year 

(In    Xet   Tons) 

Hegion  |9I9  1920 

New  England 4,397.501  4.847.373 

Great  Lakes 16,338,191  19,324.623 

Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny 23.886.290  27,423,858 

Pocahontas 4,578.037  5,158,022 

Southern 14,685.998  17.170,423 

Northwestern 14,383,391  15,538,839 

Central  Western 15,888.127  17.734.288 

Southwestern 6,365,680  6,376.701 

ALL  REGIONS 100,523.215  113,574,127 


Average  Cost  Per  Net  Ton,  Including  Freight,  of  Coal  Consumed  by 

Locomotives  in  Road  Service 


(As  leported  by  the  Interstate  Comnieroe  Commission) 


Uegioii 

New  England 

Great  Lakes 

Ohio,  Indiana — Allegheny 

I'ooahontas 

Southern 

Northwestern 

C'pntral  Western 

Southwestern 

ALL  ui;gions 


July 

Aug. 

—  IVI 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 
Year 

.luly 

Aug. 

1920  

Sept.   Ort. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total  for 
Year 

$5  26 

$5  01 

$5  30 

$5  59 

$5.03 

$5  55 

$5  69 

$9  49 

$9  57 

$8  84 

$7  84 

$9  52 

$9  95 

$8.  IS 

3  12 

3  05 

3  27 

3.34 

3  54 

3.40 

3  86 

4  33 

4  58 

5  23 

4  32 

5  30 

5  07 

4  47 

2.50 

2  64 

2  75 

2  75 

3.00 

2  82 

4  24 

3  92 

4  28 

4.24 

3.71 

4  77 

4  60 

3  92 

2.45 

2  65 

2  59 

2.62 

2.90 

2  68 

2  93 

4  06 

4  48 

4  38 

3  62 

V74 

4  75 

3  83 

3  06 

3  02 

2.91 

3  14 

3  23 

3.19 

3.62 

3  97 

4  42 

4  15 

3  78 

4  61 

4  54 

3  92 

3  75 

3  72 

3  43 

3  70 

3  79 

3  79 

4  64 

4.38 

4  70 

4  43 

4  22 

4  96 

4  83 

4  34 

2  98 

3  01 

2  85 

2  97 

3  53 

3  12 

3  98 

3.51 

3  57 

3  57 

3  43 

3  59 

3  95 

3  51 

3  45 

3  34 

3  32 

3  47 

4  12 

3  73 

5  39 

3  77 

4  48 

4  39 

4  08 

4  31 

4  23 

4  13 

'  12 

3  11 

3  10 

3  24 

3  48 

3  32 

3  92 

4  25 

4  56 

4  54 

4  05 

4  82 

4  80 

4  20 
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Number  of  Bituminous  Coal  Mines  in  Operation  as  of 

January  1,  1919,  1920  and  1921* 


SOME  idea  of  the  feverish  activity  in  the  coal  fields  during 
the  high-price  spurt  of  last  year  is  offered  by  the  accom- 
panying figures,  showing,  as  of  Jan.  1,  on  three  suc- 
cessive years,  the  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  the  vari- 
ous coal  fields.  In  the  Eastern  fields — Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  northern  West  Virginia — there  v^^as  an  increase 
during  1920  of  1,020  mines,  M^ith  an  average  daily  rating 
or  capacity  of  4.6  cars.  From  January,  1920,  to  January, 
1921,  the  number  of  bituminous  coal  mines  in  the  country 
increased  1,185.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  new  mines 
were  opened  in  the  northeastern  fields  in  which  fields  the 
total  number  of  mines  is  but  47.5  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  mines,  or  912,  opened 
in  1920  were  on  three  railroads,  the  B.  &  0.,  46  per  cent; 
Western  Maryland,  11  per  cent,  and  the  Pennsylvania  34.4 
per  cent. 

Compared  with  January,  1919,  the  total  number  of  mines 
increased  from  6,857  to  8,722  on  January,  1921,  a  gain  of 
1,865  in  number,  or  27  per  cent.  In  southern  West  Virginia 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  mines  in  1920  was  12  per  cent. 
On  the  group  of  roads  designated  as  the  Ohio,  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Lake  the  increase  was  about  9  per  cent. 
In  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  the  increase  was  8  per 
cent.  In  the  Southeastern  territory  the  gain  was  only  7 
in  1,000,  and  in  the  Western  group,  which  includes  Iowa 
and  all  the  trans-Missouri  coal  fields,  there  was  a  decrease 
from  1,335  to  1,281  or  4  per  cent. 

GROUP    I.     PENNSYLVANIA,   MARYLAND,   NORTHERN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

—  1919-^  ^-  1920—^  1921  -^ 

No.  Mines  No.  Mines 

c  •-;  >i  c  —  >.  >. 

s      -s  °         s     -s  o  c 

Railroads  Q  O  H  O  C3  O  H  O  H  O 

B.  &0 23  777  800  3,082  26  783  1,009  4,556  1,470  5,378 

B.  C.&G...  0  1  I  45  0  1  I  50  I  50 

B.  &L.  E...  1  40  41  262  2  41  43  403  4  439 

B.  &Susq...  0  4  4  95  0  5  5  116  45  126 
Beviar&Sou  1  4  5  52  0  4  4  52  4  66 
B.R.&P....  14  86  100  720  8  100  108  830  58  703 

C.&C 3  65  68  139  7  67  74  209  119  326 

C.&Pa 0  47  47  187  2  45  47  224  52  223 

Cum 0  9  9  20  2  9  11  24  29  49 

C.&Ind.  ...  0  16  18  140  1  18  19  200  17  208 

E.B.T 1  10  II  30  1  10  11  37  10  80 

Erie 0  22  22  115  0  23  23  123  25  120 

H.&B.T.M.  2  44  46  107  4  41  45  100  46  101 

J.&S.C.  ...  0  "7  7  35  0  6  6  38  24  63 

LigonierVal.  1  20  21  180  1  21  22  200  25  228 

L.  E.F.  &C.  0  19  19  25  0  23  23  41  30  58 

M.&K 0  28  28  60  1  28  29  93  53  116 

Monongahela  0  116  116  584  2  122  124  915  68  1187 

N.Y.C 0  156  156  762  6  165  171  805  232  868 

Pitts.  &  Shaw.  12  40  52  197  5  47  53  234  64  245 

P.  R.R 24  1,078  1,102  6,070  65  1,067  1,132  7,457  1,476  10,630 

P.S.&N...  1  22  23  38  1  30  31  60  43  60 

Pitts.  &Sus..  0  20  20  16  0  23  23  16  27  54 

W.  Aleg 3  11  14  21  0  14  14  23  19  61 

W.  Md 0  74  74  307  0  69  69  404  176  724 

W.Va.  Nor.  .  1  12  13  50  4  16  20  65  9  39 

Total 87    2,730    2,817    13,339     139    2,778    3,117    17,275    4,137    22,002 

GROUP  2.     SOUTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

C.  &0 7   476  483   2,380   10   510   520   3,482  558  4,286 

N.&W I   272  273   1,876    5   271   276   2,392  330  2,995 

N.&N 12           0  12           12       13           0         13           15  !2  15 

S.V.&E....      0          17  17            97         0          17          17          154  19  220 

Virginian.  .  .      3         76  79         568         0         95         95         884  113  488 

Total 23       841       864      4,933       28       893       921      6,927    1,032      8,004 

GROUP  3.  OHIO.  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  &  LAKE 

D.  T.  &I....  0  69  69  69  0  69  69  69  9  12 

E.  Ky 0  4  4      9  0  6  6  11  11  12 

H.V 0  144  144  544  10  143  153  605  197  813 

K.&M 6  71  83  401  4  84  88  480  112  673 

Montour..  .  0  19  19  299  0  21  21  390  31  448 

M.&O 9  0  9  140  9  0  131  22  243 

P.&L.E...  1  46  47  414  3  59  62  631  46  423 

P.&W.  Va..  0  29  29  464  0  29  29  464  34  468 

P.L.&W...  0  16  16            12  2  16  18  17  18  29 

T.&O.C...  1  91  92  540  2  98  100  718  121  748 

Union 0  2  2  244  0  2  2  244  6  251 

W.&L.E.    .  I  60  61  394  1  62  63  530  68  716 

Total 18       557       575      3,530    Tf    ~589    "620      4,290       675      4,838 

♦Data  furnished  by  courtesy  Car  Service  Di vision, American  RailwayAs80ciation. 


GROUP  4.     INDIANA,  ILLINOLS  4c  MICHIGAN 

^1919—  -1920-  —1921— 

No.  Mines  Sn.  MinM 
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L.  2 
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3  5 

Railroads 

o 

c3 

f, 

."s: 

c 

C 

'Z~ 

H 

C.&I.M... 

1 

6 

7 

341 

1 

6 

7 

382 

6 

382 

r;.  Ind 

0 

4 

4 

9 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

C.&  E.  I 

1? 

72 

84 

1.544 

II 

70 

81 

1.839 

93 

1.914 

C.  &  A 

0 

30 

30 

450 

0 

30 

30 

319 

28 

503 

Big  Four. .  .  . 

1 

38 

39 

1,089 

2 

43 

45 

1,197 

51 

1.227 

C.T.H.&S.E 

1 

43 

44 

542 

3 

48 

51 

515 

48 

714 

C.  I.&L 

0 

19 

19 

186 

0 

23 

23 

200 

24 

319 

E.St.L.&Sub 

0 

2 

2 

80 

0 

2 

2 

100 

2 

100 

E.J.&E.... 

0 

11 

II 

250 

0 

11 

11 

263 

11 

262 

L.T.S 

n 

5 

5 

60 

0 

5 

5 

66 

•3 

66 

i:i.  Cent 

4 

200 

204 

3,319 

7 

201 

208 

3.954 

240 

2.790 

111.  Sou 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L.&M 

0 

3 

3 

220 

0 

3 

3 

220 

4 

221 

L.H.&St.  L. 

0 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

6 

14 

6 

16 

M.  C 

1 

6 

7 

52 

6 

6 

12 

56 

6 

71 

P.  &P.U... 

1 

6 

7 

130 

0 

6 

6 

142 

J 

93 

P.  M 

0 

6 

6 

70 

0 

6 

6 

70 

4 

60 

St.  L.&O.F. 

0 

2 

2 

90 

0 

2 

2 

90 

2 

100 

St.  L.B.&E. 

0 

4 

4 

45 

0 

4 

4 

60 

4 

60 

St.  L.  T.  &  E 

0 

3 

3 

66 

0 

3 

3 

108 

4 

185 

T.  St.  L.&W. 

0 

2 

2 

63 

0 

2 

2 

65 

2 

90 

T.P.  &W..  . 

0 

12 

12 

30 

0 

13 

13 

37 

12 

37 

Wabash 

0 
21 

23 
499 

23 
520 

422 

1 

33 

19 
511 

20 
544 

423 

31 
590 

483 

Total 

9.066 

10.123 

9.697 

GROUP  5.  SOUTHEASTERN 

A.B.&A... 

0 

5 

5 

19 

0 

5 

5 

40 

5 

41 

Ala.  Cent...  . 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

A.C.&I... 

0 

7 

7 

14 

0 

7 

7 

14 

6 

18 

Birm.  Sou. .  . 

0 

3 

3 

132 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

C.  of  Ga.  .  .  . 

0 

7 

7 

52 

0 

7 

7 

48 

14 

56 

C.C.&O.... 

10 

15 

25 

124 

4 

18 

22 

173 

10 

16o 

Interstate. . . 

0 

31 

31 

165 

0 

31 

31 

137 

21 

222 

K.  &T 

0 

7 

7 

60 

0 

7 

7 

63 

9 

74 

L.&N 

8 

436 

444 

2,409 

24 

473 

497 

3.354 

595 

4.205 

N.C.  &  St.L 

10 

40 

50 

141 

II 

43 

154 

143 

41 

151 

8.A.L 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Southern. . . . 

2 

251 

253 

1,101 

0 

253 

253 

1.408 

282 

1.728 

T.  C 

3 

14 

17 

80 

1 

16 

17 

85 

19 

81 

Total 

34 

817 

851 

3,402 

44 

863 

1.000 

5.477 

1.007 

6.747 

GROUP  6.  WESTERN 

A.T.&S.F..    14  87  101  575  II  90  101 

Ark.  Cent...      0  5  5  '0088 

C.R.I.&P..      9  58  67  421  9  58  b7 

C.G.W 0  1  1  4  0  1  1 

Colo.  Sou...   9  36  45  268  9  37  46 

C.B.&Q...   6  110  116  2,306  3  116  119 

C.&N.W.    0  28  28  766  0  28  28 

Colfax  Nor..   0  2  2  19  1  I  2 

C.M.&St.  L.  2  46  48  398  2  43  45 

D.&S.L....   1  12  1.3  134  0  10  10 

D.AR.G...  0  51  51  481  0  47  47 

E.P.&S.W.  0  7  7  90  0  7  7 
Ft.  D.D.M.& 

S 0  4  4  3  0  2  2 

Ft.S.&W...  0  3  3  23  0  3  3 

G.Nor 1  42  43  183  3  43  46 

Inter.  Urban      4  I  5  12  0  5  5 

K.C.S 0  20  20  82  1  22  23 

K.C.C.S...     0  2  2  2  0  2  2 

Mid.  Val. ...     0  31  31  92  0  31  31 

M.Pac 143  80  223  605  162  94  25b 

M.&St  L...    12  0  12  85  II  0  II 

M.W.  &S...      1  6  /  43  0  7  7 

M.K.*T...    67  15  82  167  70  16  86 

K.O.&G...      3  18  21  85  2  20  22 

Nor.Pac...      5  4o  51  281  8  45  53 

N.Mex.Mid..     0  3  3  5  0  2  2 

O.W.U.&N.      0  1  I  20  0  I  I 

O.S.I 2  9  II  140  3  9  12 

Pac.  Coast.  .0  2  2  20  0  2  2 

Q.O.&K.C.     0  II  11  25  0  9  9 

R.I.Sou.    ..      0  2  2  15  0  2  2 

R.G.  &  E.P.  .022  5022 

S.  Pac 0  3  3  10  0  2  2 

St.  F.  R  &E.  0  2  2  8  0  2  2 

St.L.&S.F..  12  149  161  505  15  215  230 

T.  iP 0  6  6  39  0  4  4 

Union  Pac...     0  38  38  321  0  38  38 

Total 291  939  1,230  8,246  393  1,024  1,335 

SUMMARY 

Group  1 87  2,730  2,817  13,339  139  2,778  3.117 

Group  2 23  841  864  4,933  28  893  921 

Group  3 13  557  575  3,530  31  589  620 

Group  4 21  499  520  9,066  33  511  544 

Groups 34  817  851  3.402  44  863  1,000 

Group  6 291  939  1.230  8,248  393  i,024  1,335 

Total 474  6,382  6.857  42.518  668  6,658  7.537 

t  Pravious  years  fifures. 


b2b 

145 

77b 

20 

lb 

27 

467 

78 

380 

2 

0 

0 

283 

44 

279 

2.974 

129 

3.0'<l 

766 

2b 

477 

II 

3 

18 

395 

52 

205 

136 

14 

104 

521 

50 

605 

90 

7 

90 

5 

2 

7 

18 

8 

12 

203 

41 

3b 

33 

4 

31 

89 

t23 

89 

2 

7 

5 

63 

30 

95 

718 

151 

1,750 

131 

II 

125 

26 

7 

90 

203 

54 

194 

94 

23 

133 

297 

54 

393 

5 

2 

6 

24 

3 

11 

148 

13 

101 

29 

3 

51 

40 

9 

54 

15 

2 

24 

5 

2 

6 

5 

2 

6 

10 

2 

17 

643 

233 

975 

13 

4 

42 

343 

25 

279 

9,453    1,281     10,524 


17,275 

4.137 

22,002 

6,927 

1,032 

8.004 

4.290 

675 

4.838 

10.123 

590 

9.697 

5.477 

1.007 

6.747 

9.453 

1.281 

10.324 

53.545    3.722    61.812 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


DOMESTIC  business  during  the  past  month,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a  statement  just  issued,  has  shown 
"an  evident  trend  of  improvement,  although  such  gains  as 
have  been  made  have  been  moderate  and  by  no  means  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  commercial  field."  Prices,  according  to  this  authority, 
continued  to  recede  in  January,  but  less  rapidly  than  in  December. 
The  price  index  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  constructed  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  international  price  comparison,  show^ed  a  reces- 
sion for  January  amounting  to  approximately  5  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  a  10  per  cent  decline  i».  December.  The  statement  of  the 
board  continues :  "Demand  for  goods  has  by  no  means  been  firmly  re- 
established, and  although  there  are  abundant  indications  that  stocks 
of  goods  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  that  a  large  volume  of  poten- 
tial buying  is  in  sight,  it  has  riot  yet  become  actual." 

Unemployment  is  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  report  issued  under 
date  of  March  17  by  the  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  report  shows  nine  industries  had  a  decrease  in  employ- 
ment in  February,  ranging  from  1.7  per  cent  for  tobacco  manufac- 
turers to  7.3  per  cent  in  the  iron,  steel  and  allied  trades.  Railroad 
repair  shops  and  chemicals  and  allied  products  were  the  other  im- 
portant lines  reporting  greater  unemployment.  Five  industries  re- 
ported increases  in  men  at  work.  The  automobile,  textile  and  leather 
industries  leading  the  list  with  18.8,  8.5  and  7.7  per  cent  gains  in 
employment  respectively.  Among  the  cities  reporting  considerable  de- 
creases in  employment  were  Denver,  Youngstown,  Indianapolis,  San 
Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Schenectady,  Albany  and  Perth  Amboy. 
Twenty-nine  cities  reported  increases  in  employment,  the  larger  per- 
centages being  at  Chattanooga,  Detroit,  Peoria,  Johnstown  and 
Bridgeport. 

The  general  business  situation  in  New  England  was  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  considerably  better  than  in  the  latter  part  of 
1920,  and  there  are  many  indications  of  greater  improvement  in  the 
early  spring.  Running  through  the  reports  collected  from  cities  all 
over  the  country  are  statements  of  construction  work  that  is  about 
to  be  begun,  new  housing  projects  on  which  work  will  be  started 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  numerous  government,  state  and  municipal 
projects  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made,  and  work  to  be 
begun  early  in  the  spring. 


To  Build   Huge  Dye  Plant 

Construction  of  the  largest  dry 
color  plant  in  the  world  is  beinjr 
planned  by  the  E.  L  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.,  it  was  announced 
March  11.  The  company  also  is 
considering  the  erection  of  a  new 
unit  in  its  chain  of  lithopone  plants. 
It  is  reported  the  works  will  be  lo- 
cated at  Carney's  Point,  N.  J.,  and 
will  eventually  employ  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  30,000  men.  Carney's 
Point  is  across  the  Delaware  River 
from  Wilmington,  where  the  main 
plant  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.  is  located,  and  several 
subsidiary  plants  of  the  company  are 


located  there.  The  company  has  re- 
cently been  expanding  its  dye  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  built  a  large  dye 
plant  at  Deepwater  Point,  N.  J., 
near  by. 


Passaic    Mills    Reopen 

The  Passaic  Cotton  Mills,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  which  had  been  shut 
down  for  six  months,  resumed  oper- 
ations on  March  11.  The  corpora- 
tion operates  seven  mills  in  New 
Bedford,  employing  2,500  persons 
under  normal  conditions.  No.  4  mill 
started  first  on  a  weekly  schedule 
oi  forty-eight  hours. 


Textile  Industry  Improves 

The  central  Berkshire  textile  in- 
dustry is  showing  signs  of  recovery. 
Plants  in  Pittsfield  and  Dalton, 
Mass.,  employing  about  3,000  hands, 
are  running  full  time.  Officials  of 
the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Co.,  which 
was  organized  in  1826,  say  the  busi- 
iiess  depression  which  began  Nov.  1 
and  now  apparently  ending  was  the 
worst  and  longest  in  its  history. 


Ford  Plant  Has  2,000  More  at  Work 

More  than  2,000  employees  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  were  rehired 
last  week.  An  official  stated  that 
about  35,000  workers  were  now  back 
on  their  jobs.  When  the  Highland 
Park  factory  closed  down  in  De- 
cember about  55,000  were  employed. 
Production  in  the  factory  has  been 
increasing  steadily,  officials  say.  An 
average  of  2,000  motors  a  day  are 
being  turned  out.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  build  60,000  cars  in  March. 


Fisk  Rubber  Co.  on  Full  Time 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  works  at 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  which  had  been 
operating  on  a  three-day  schedule 
since  Dec.  1,  resumed  full  time 
March  14  and  a  wage  reduction  on 
both  day  and  piece  work  was  put 
into  effect  which  amounts  to  a>'. 
average  of  10  per  cent.  About  1,800 
employees   are  affected. 


N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Co.  Cuts  Force 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  beginning  March  11, 
discontinued  night  work  at  its  plant 
and  the  night  force  of  200  employees 
was  laid  off.  The  day  force  also  is 
being  materially  reduced,  the  an- 
ncuncem«nt  stated,  by  the  laying  off 
of  extra  gangs  employed  on  war 
contracts. 


C.  F.  &  I.  Adds  1,000  Steel  Workers 
The  Coloralo  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  an- 
nounced March  11  that  owing  to  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  steel  indus- 
try 1.000  additional  men  would 
be  employed  commencing  Monday 
morning,  March  14.  It  was  planned 
to  reopen  four  idle  mills,  running 
two  eight-hour  shifts. 


Carnegie  Co.  to  Close  Sharon  Plant 

Notices  of  a  complete  shutdown, 
beginning  Saturday,  March  19,  and 
continuing  for  an  indefinite  period, 
were  posted  at  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  at  Sharon.  Pa.,  March  15.  About 
3,000  men  are  affected  by  the  sus- 
pension. 

Dodge    Motor    Plant    Reopens 

The  plant  of  the  Dodge  Brothers 
Motor  Car  Co.,  at  Detroit,  closed 
since  December,  reopened  March  17 
with  3,500  to  4,000  men.  The  com- 
pany normally  employs  20,000  men. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  one- 
third  of  the  normal  production  soon. 
Additional  workers  are  to  be  added 
from  day  to  day. 
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Dearth  of  Orders  and  Resultant  Low  Production  of 
Bituminous  May  Presage  Another  Coal  Panic 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent 


^RE  the  lessons  of  the  coal  panic  of  1920  to  be  dis- 
/-%  regarded  by  purchasers  of  coal  ?  This  question  is  be- 
-^  -*-ing  asked  by  government  officials  generally,  who  are 
watching  with  increasing  anxiety  the  low  rate  of  bituminous 
production.  An  official  warning  is  understood  to  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reiterat- 
ing points  previously  emphasized  by  the  commission  to  the 
effect  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  1920  situation  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  con- 
sumers who  failed  to  contract  for  their  coal  when  the  mines 
needed  orders  and  coal  cars  were  stored  on  every  siding. 

Information  reaching  Washington  is  that  the  number  of 
contracts  being  made  at  this  time  is  almost  negligible.  De- 
spite the  predicament  in  which  they  found  themselves  last 
autumn,  New  England,  the  Northwest,  public  utilities  and 
large  consumers  generally  are  staying  out  of  the  market. 
Railroad  purchases  also  are  being  held  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble minimum.  This  is  explained  in  railroad  quarters  as 
being  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  the  railroads  are 
experiencing.  They  already  owe  coal  producers  more  than 
$100,000,000.  Railroad  officials  say  they  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  partial  payments  under  the  Winslow  Act, 
which  is  given  as  a  reason  why  outstanding  accounts  are 
not  liquidated  and  new  purchases  are  not  made.  Treasury 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officials,  however,  take 
issue  with  the  claim  that  there  is  any  red  tape  or  delay  in 
meeting  payments  under  the  Winslow  Act.  All  that  is 
required  is  evidence  that  the  claim  is  just.  On  March  10 
the  roads  had  received  $49,702,990.05  of  Winslow  money. 

It  also  is  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  roads  are  not  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  loan  provision  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act.  Officials  point  out  that  it  is  poor  policy  for 
the  railroads  not  to  exert  themselves  to  store  coal  at  this 
time.  Not  only  does  it  safeguard  them  against  higher 
prices  that  are  certain  to  come  if  the  whole  coal  movement 
is  put  over  until  late  in  the  year,  but  they  could  be  using 
cars  that  now  are  standing  idle,  and  by  so  doing  would  not 
have  to  use  them  for  the  transportation  of  railroad  fuel 
when  these  cars  could  be  filled  with  revenue  freight. 

The  Northwest  Has  Hope  of  Lower  Freight  Rates 

Hope  of  lower  freight  rates  is  ascribed  as  the  principal 
reason  why  the  Northwest  is  not  making  contracts.  Lake 
shippers  recently  requested  the  carriers  to  allow  them  a 
lower  rate.  The  carriers  regarded  the  request  sympathetic- 
ally, as  they  are  anxious  to  speed  up  the  coal  movement, 
but  they  hesitated  to  make  the  reduction  on  their  own 
authority  and  took  it  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  commission  declined  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  lowering  rates  and  now  the  railroads  fear  that 
Euch  a  reduction  would  place  them  in  an  embarassing  posi- 
tion. They  were  insistent  in  their  demand  for  the  general 
rate  increase  and  now  that  they  have  it  they  are  wondering 
what  the  commission  will  think  if  they  proceed  to  reduce 
it  of  their  own  accoi-d.  Contracts  for  Lake  coal  also  are 
being  retarded  by  the  fact  that  there  are  considerable  stocks 
in  the  Northwest  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  coal  on  the  docks. 

The  unknown  factor  in  the  whole  situation  is  the  existing 
rate  of  consumption.  The  present  situation  emphasizes  the 
need  for  comprehensive  consumption  figures.  A  certain 
government  official  believes  that  there  would  be  brisk  buy- 
ing- at  this  time  if  the  public  knew  the  rate  of  consumption 
and  the  cost  of  production.  The  public  not  only  remembers 
the  $1.15  coal  of  the  pre-war  period  but  also  has  clearly  in 
mind  the  $2.50  coal  of  1919.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
figures  were  available,  it  would  show  that  prices  now  are 
as  low  as  coal  can  be  sold,  with  all  prospects  for  an  upturn. 

If  business  should  improve  quickly  later  in  the  year,  a 
repetition  of  the   1920  situation   is  believed   to  be  entirely 


possible.  The  railroads  can  handle  500,000,000  tons  of  coal 
even  if  they  get  a  late  start  on  the  task,  but  if  business 
should  improve  to  the  point  where  550,000,000  tons  or  more 
should  be  necessary,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
the  railroads  to  handle  that  amount  of  coal  without  inter- 
fering seriously  with  transportation  of  other  commodities. 

In  connection  with  this  general  situation  Dr.  George  Otis 
Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  makes  the 
following  suggestion: 

"The  consuming  public  must  feel  its  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility in  the  problem  of  an  adequate  coal  supply.  The 
coal  user,  large  and  small,  is  too  much  like  the  Arkansas 
man  who  failed  to  repair  his  roof  in  good  weather.  Today 
there  is  a  supply  of  both  coal  and  cars  available,  but  the 
consumer  seems  to  prefer  to  take  his  chances  when  the 
urgency  will  be  great.  He  hopes  for  lower  prices  and  thus 
delays  his  contracts.  This  procedure  is  not  helping  to  put 
coal  production  and  distribution  on  a  twelve-month  basis. 
A  seasonal  demand  is  injurious  to  coal  operator,  to  the 
coal  miner  and  to  the  railroads,  and  in  the  end  the  buyer  of 
coal  has  to  pay  more  than  he  would  had  he  co-operated  in 
helping  to  stabilize  coal  production  and  movement." 


Thirty  Firms  Bid  $3.50-S4.82  F.O.B.  Mines 
On  Coal  for  Government  Fuel  \ard 

BIDS  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $4.82  per  ton  at  the  mines 
were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Friday,  March  IS. 
from  thirty  coal  companies  for  supplying  the  Government 
Fuel  Yard  with  coal  for  the  federal  departments  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  year  March  31,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922. 
Bids  were  received  on  bituminous  ■•oal,  the  specifications 
calling  for  coal  from  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  and  gas  coal.  The  Moycr  Weaver  Co.  bid  was 
the  lowest  submitted.     The  bids  follow: 

Steinman   Coal   Co..    12,00i'   tons   Pennsylvania   coal.    $4.70. 

Pittsburgh   Coal   Co..    1.600    tons   Pa.    gas   coal,    $4.48. 

Moyer    Weaver    Co.,    full    tonnage.    $:!.50. 

Flat  Top  Fuel   Co.,   76.000  tons  New  River  coal.   $4.20. 

P.  &  S.  Coal  Co..  Inc..  76.000  tons  New  River.  $3.75;  40.000  t  ^ns 
Pa..  $3.55;   100,000  to  138.000  tons  Pa..  $3.65. 

Line  &  Reed.  5.000  tons.  $4.55  ;  36.000  tons  Pa.,  $4.35  ;  24.000 
ions    Pa.,    $4.07  :    1,600    tons    gas   coal.    $5.75. 

L.    A.   Snead   Co.,    25,000   tons  West  Virginia   coal,    $4.15. 

B.  Nicholl    &   Co.,    50.000    tons   Pa.   coal.    $4.09. 

Equitable  Fuel  Co..  50,000  tons  Pa.  coal,  $4.64  ;  20.000  tons 
Pa.  coal,  $4.69  ;  50.000  tons  Pa.  coal.  $4.08 :  75.000  tons  Pa. 
coal.  $4.36;  50,000  tons  of  Pa.  coal,  $4.*.:  24.000  tons  W.  Va. 
coal.  $4.08  ;  24,000  tons  Pa.  coal,  $4.08  ;  20.000  tons  Md.  coal, 
$4.64;  25,000  tons  Pa.  coal,  $3.63;  15,000  tons  Md.  coal.  $4.92; 
50,000  tons  Pa.  coal  at  $3.54;  10.000  tons  Pa.  coal,  $3.75;  15.000 
to  20.000  tons  Pa.  coal.   $3.96J. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co..   76.000   tons  Xew  River,   $4.48. 

Wilson  D.   Althouse,   11.497  tons  Md.  coal,   $4.10. 

David  E.  Williams  Co.,   50.000  tons  Pa.  coal.   $4.18. 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co..   30,000  tons  Pa.   coal,   $3.59. 

Cushake  Coal  Mining  Co.,   34,500  tons  Pa.   $4. 

Weston  Dodson  Co.,  50,000  tons  Pa.  coal.  $4.49:  1,600  tons  Pa. 
Kas   coal,    $4.20. 

Kmmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  50,000  tons  W^.  Va.  coal.  $3.92. 

W.  H.  Bradford  Co..  25.000  tons  Pa..  $4.45;  if  in  equal  monthly 
portions   $4.15;    1.600   tons   gas  coal,    $4.20. 

Davis  Coal   &   Coke   Co.,    39,000   tons   Pa.,    $4.20. 

Madeira-Hill  Co.,   60,000   tons  Pa.  coal,   $4.40. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co..  5,000  tons  Md.  coal  bv  canal  $8.05; 
SO. 000  tons   Pa.   coal,   $4.48  ;    1.600   tons   W.  Va.   gas   coal,    $4.76. 

Peerless  Smokeless  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  3,000  tons  NV.  Va.  coal 
monthly.   $3.75. 

Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  36.000  tons  3.000  monthlv.  New 
River  coal.  $3.90  from  April  to  September,  1921.  and  $4  from 
September.    1921,   to  March,   1922. 

H.  P.  Brydon  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  69,000  tons  Md.  coal.  $4.82  :  same 
amount  Pa.  coal.   $4.82:    1.600  tons  gas  coal,   $2.52 

C.  J.  Row\?  &  Bros.,  12,000  tons  Md.  coal.  $4  ;  30.000  tons  each 
Md.   and  Pa    coal,   $3.50. 

Kockwood  Coal  Co..   20,000  tons  Pa.  coal.   $2 

Lake  &   Kxport  Coal  Co.,    76.000   tons  New   River.    $4.48. 

Commercial  Coal  Mining  Co..   30.000  tons  Pa.  coal,   $4  30 

James   M.    Mclntyre    &   Co.,    12.000    tons    Pa.    coal,    $3  S'V 

C.  &  O.  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  3.500  tons  mo  uhlv  W.  Va.  oo  il.  $4.40. 

C.  &  O.  Coal  .\gency  Co.,  76,000  tons  New  River  coal.   $4.29. 

Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  50.000  tons  each  Md.  and  Pa.  coal. 

$4.50. 

The  freight  rate  on  the  coal  is  $3.18  from  the  mines  to  Wcish- 

ington.  which  will  be  paid  by  the  government. 
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Bids  Submitted  by  Twenty  Companies  for  New  York 
City  Coal  Needs  Fail  to  Cover  All  Items 


THE  bids  from  about  twenty  coal  companies  received 
by  the  Board  of  Purchase  on  March  16  for  furnishing 
coal  for  fourteen  departments  of  the  City  of  New 
York  did  not  cover  every  item  in  the  schedules  submitted. 
The  largest  proposal  for  more  than  three  million  dollars 
was  that  of  William  Farrell  &  Son.  The  bid  was  submitted 
for  317,681  tons  of  anthracite  and  85,814  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous, contracts  to  run  from  April  1,  1921,  to  March  31, 
1922. 

There  was  only  one  bid  received  on  item  No.  1,  which 
provided  for  furnishing  the  entire  anthracite  tonnage  f.o.b. 
mine,  and  this  proposal  did  not  include  all  of  the  sizes. 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  offered  to  furnish  146,315  tons  of 
buckwheat  No.  1  for  $3.89  per  ton  and  68,023  tons  of  buck- 
wheat No.  3  for  $1.92  per  ton.  The  other  tonnages  in  this 
item  were:  Broken,  1,517  tons;  egg,  21,578;  stove,  12,656; 
chestnut,  1,616;  pea,  5,016;  and  buckwheat  No.  2,  60,960 
tons. 

On  item  No.  2,  calling  for  the  delivery  at  the  mine  of 
73,421  tons  of  run  of  mine  and  12,303  tons  of  slack,  there 
was  only  one  bidder,  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  whose  proposal  was 
$3.85  per  ton  each. 

Rubel  Brothers,  of  Brooklyn,  submitted  a  price  of  $13.50 
per  ton  for  furnishing  and  delivering  to  the  various  de- 
partment delivery  points  19,618  tons  of  egg  and  1,486  tons 
of  chestnut  coal;  $11.25  per  ton  for  4,122  tons  of  pea  coal, 
and  $9.25  per  ton  for  29,253  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  1. 

Three  Firms  Bid  on  Supply  for  Manhattan  Armories 

For  furnishing  and  delivering  90  tons  of  egg  coal,  185 
tons  of  chestnut  and  2,430  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  1  to 
various  armories  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  the  Inter 
City  Fuel  Co.  made  a  price  of  $13.85  per  ton  for  egg  and 
chestnut  and  $8.80  per  ton  for  buckwheat,  while  the  bid  of 
Farrell  &  Son  was  $13.63  for  egg  and  chestnut,  and  $9.59 
for  the  smaller  size.  The  Penn  Fuel  Co.  offered  to  fur- 
nish buckwheat  for  $8.35  per  ton. 

For  supplying  the  armories  in  the  Bronx  with  952  tons 
of  buckwheat  Farrell  &  Son  bid  $9.35  per  ton  and  V.  H. 
Youngman  &  Co.'s  bid  was  $9.74. 

Prices  bid  on  2,184  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  1  by  four 
dealers  for  the  armories  in  Brooklyn  ranged  from  $8.99  to 
$9.74. 

The  Inter  City  Fuel  Co.  submitted  a  price  of  $6  per  ton 
for  delivering  27,040  tone  of  buckwheat  No.  2  by  barge  in 
cargo  lots  of  about  500  tons  each  at  the  foot  of  East  29th 
Street  for  Bellevue  Hospital.  Farrell  &  Son's  bid  on  this 
tonnage  was  $7.22  per  ton.  For  furnishing  various  hos- 
pitals with  stove  and  chestnut  coal  the  bid  of  William 
Farrell  &  Son  was  $13.63  per  ton  and  the  Inter  City  Co. 
$13.85  per  ton. 

For  delivering  3,248  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  2  to  Gouver- 
neur  Hospital  three  bids  were  received  as  follows:  Penn 
Fuel  Co.,  $7.99  per  ton;  Inter  City  Co.,  $7.90,  and  FarrelL 
$7.95;  while  for  furnishing  Harlem  Hospital  for  5,600  tons 
of  the  same  size  of  coal  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  made  a  price 
of  $7.65  per  ton,  against  $7.90  and  $7.i|5  by  the  Inter  City 
Co.  and  Farrell,  respectively. 

Bids  for  Brooklyn  Lower  Than  for  Manhattan 

For  delivering  by  barge  to  Blackwell's  Island  Peni- 
tentiary 3,360  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  3  the  prices  submitted 
ranged  from  $5  to  $6.49  per  ton ;  2,352  tons  of  semi-bitumi- 
nous, $7.05  to  $9.19,  and  168  tons  of  stove  coal  from  $11.85 
to  $13.25  per  ton. 

Bids  ranging  from  $13.63  to  $14.05  were  received  for 
furnishing  the  Dock  Department  with  chestnut  coal. 

For  furnishing  the  Fire  Department  with  egg  and  chest- 
nut coal  in  snuill  tonnages,  the  bids,  by  boroughs,  ranged 
as  follows:  Manhattan,  $13.63  to  $14.30;  Brooklyn,  $13.50 
to  $14.14:  Bronx.  $13.63;  Queens,  $13.50  to  $15.10;  Rich- 
mond, $14.50  to  $14.85. 

Francis  M.  A.  Leach  bid  $8.12  per  ton  for  7,223  tons  of 


semi-bituminous  coal  for  the  fire  boats  while  Farrell  bid 
$10  per  ton  for  3,079  tons  for  the  same  purpose.  The  latter 
concern  submitted  a  price  of  $9.99  per  ton  for  twenty  tons 
of  George's  Creek,  Cumberland  blacksmith  coal. 


Delay  Trial  of  Indicted  Coal  Men;    Outside 
Defendants  Fight  Removal  to  Indiana 

PROBABILITY  of  an  early  trial  of  coal  operators,  deal- 
ers and  miners  indicted  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  by  Federal  Grand  Jury  was  killed  by  announcement  of 
attorneys  for  the  defendants  living  outside  of  Indiana  that 
they  would  fight  removal  of  their  clients  to  that  state. 
The  decision  was  announced  to  L.  Ert  Slack,  Special  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who  by  request 
attended  the  conference  of  attorneys  held  in  Chicago  Mon- 
day, March  14. 

The  Chicago  conference,  according  to  Mr.  Slack,  was  at- 
tended by  the  leading  attorneys  of  Chicago^  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  outside  Indiana  where 
defendants  to  the  suit  reside.  Attorneys  representing  the 
defendants  in  Indiana  also  were  present. 

The  action,  according  to  Mr.  Slack,  probably  will  result 
in  long  delay  in  the  case,  as  it  will  take  considerable  time 
for  the  hearing  of  removal  cases  in  each  of  the  districts 
where  the  defendants  reside,  these  being  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  in  some  of  these 
states  removal  proceedings  will  be  necessary  in  more  than 
one  district,  as  the  state  has  several  districts. 


Decision  Goes  Against  Alabama  Miners 

GOVERNOR  THOMAS  E.  KILBY,  sole  arbitrator  in 
the  so-called  Alabama  strike,  announced  his  award  on 
March  19.  The  mines  had  been  working  almost  full  time 
for  several  months,  but  the  strike,  according  to  the  union, 
was  nevertheless  still  in  full  tilt  when  the  Governor  agreed 
to  arbitrate  it. 

The  Governor's  personal  representatives  in  the  investiga- 
tion were  W.  T.  Sheehan,  editor,  Montgomery  Advertiser; 
Richard  Hobble,  whoesale  grocer,  and  John  W.  Durr,  whole- 
sale druggist,  all  of  Montgomery.  The  award  declares  that 
freedom  of  conti'act  should  be  inviolate,  but  that  agreements 
may  be  entered  into  by  mutual  consent. 

The  Governor  declares  that  the  existing  methods  of 
adjusting  grievances  are  fair  and  equitable,  that  operators 
are  under  no  obligation  to  take  back  the  striking  miners, 
though  they  are  recommended  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  without  displacing  men  who  ai'e  now  working.  He 
adds  that  "as  this  strike  was  called  wrongfully  and  without 
the  slightest  justification,  the  organization  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  responsible  for  the  present 
strikers  being  without  employment  and  therefore  the  organ- 
ization should  support  the  strikers  until  they  find  work." 

The  committee  said  "We  do  not  question  the  right  of  men 
to  organize  voluntarily,  but  we  do  question  the  asserted 
right  to  force  other  men  against  their  wishes  into  the 
organization." 

16  Mingo  Miners  Cleared  of  Murder  Charge 

SIXTEEN  coal  miners  charged  with  murder  in  connection 
with  the  wholesale  shooting  at  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  last 
May  were  found  not  guilty  at  Williamson,  March  21.  The 
case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  19. 

The  trial  grew  out  of  the  killing  of  seven  detectives  of 
the  Baldwin-Felts  agency  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
district  during  the  mine-strike  troubles. 

The  trial  lasted  more  than  a  month,  with  detailed  testi- 
mony regarding  the  labor  situation  at  the  time  and  the 
revolver  battle  in  which  the  detectives  were  slain. 
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ENTIRE  lack  of  interest  in  the  market  best  de- 
scribes the  attitude  of  the  coal  man  today.  The 
buyer  has  not  yet  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
values  and  while  many  are  beginning  to  ask  for  quota- 
tions on  next  year's  business  they  are  holding  their 
ideas  down  to  the  level  of  the  spot  market  and  refuse 
to  talk  business  for  the  year  at  figures  the  coal  shipper 
thinks  are  reasonable  on  contracts. 

It  is  a  reminder  of  old  times  for  the  spring  spot 
market  to  sag  so  far  below  contract  prices  and  it  is 
going  to  take  a  little  more  than  the  usual  time  for 
buyers  and  sellers  of  coal  to  shake  down  to  the  new 
basis  after  so  many  years  of  the  other  way  around. 
As  April  approaches  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  pro- 
duction for  the  coal  year  just  closing  is  estimated  by 
the  Geological  Survey  as  523,000,000  net  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  as  compared  with  486,899,000  tons  a  year 
ago  and  552,041,000  tons  in  1918-19,  the  best  previous 
coal  year. 

It  is  the  next  coal  year,  however,  that  really  is  of 
concern.  It  is  felt  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
break  the  present  deadlock  in  buying,  the  deficit  in 
stocks  may  become  so  great  as  to  precipitate  a  serious 
condition  next  fall.    Seeking  to  penetrate  the  psychology 


of  the  coal  buyers'  strike,  many  in  the  trade  find  an 
absolute  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  some  con- 
sumers of  the  real  reasons  for  coal  prices  and  a  result- 
ant dogged  determination  to  stay  out  of  market  until 
prices  are  lower,  and  on  the  part  of  others  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  present  conditions  and  a  desire  to  play 
the  game  to  a  finish,  patiently  waiting  for  the  best  price 
that  can  be  obtained. 

Production  from  Now  on  a  Matter  of  "Hunch" 

The  real  difficulty  now  is  that  consumers  are  with- 
out knowledge  as  to  how  much  coal  they  are  going  to 
need  during  the  coming  year — that  is,  they  don't  know 
whether  to  figure  on  as  much  as  last  year  or  only  half 
as  much.  The  buyer  is  uncertain.  It  is  as  if  the  coal  man 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  now  on  how 
many  tons  he  will  produce  this  year  and  then  backing 
his  judgment  with  his  money  by  mining  the  coal  and 
holding  it  until  called  for. 

Many  in  the  trade  have  adopted  a  half-hearted  atti- 
tude toward  the  situation,  saying  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  buyer  takes  the 
coal  now  at  bottom  prices  or  next  autumn  and  winter 
at  famine  prices.     In  part  there  is  an  element  in  the 
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•Prom  weekly  report  of  Geological  Survey. 
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trade  that  welcomes  our  present  idleness  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Florida  and  as  holding  out  excellent 
chances  of  famine  prices  later.  To  break  down  the  re- 
sistance of  buyers  of  coal  no  other  argument  is  offered 
(and  that  but  half-heartedly)  save  that  it  is  safer  to 
stock  up  now  and  avoid  the  danger  ahead. 

Prices  exhibit  no  marked  changes.  Coal  Age  index 
rose  one  point,  from  98  to  99,  this  week.  The  cause 
of  this  slight  rise  is  traced  to  stiffening  of  some  West- 
ern circulars  on  spring  trade.  So  "wabbly"  is  the  mar- 
ket that  a  few  cars  of  surplus  has  an  undue  effect.  The 
recession  of  Pocahontas  mine  run  at  Columbus,  while 
the  same  coal  was  picking  up  in  price  in  Chicago,  shows 
both  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  and  its  sensitive- 
ness to  local  conditions. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  in  the  week  ended  March  12  was  the  lowest 
of  any  period  in  the  last  four  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1919  strike  period.  The  Geological  Survey  places  the 
total  output  at  6,891,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  from  the  last 
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preceding  week  of  372,000  tons.  Loadings  for  the  first  two 
days  of  the  week  of  March  14-19  indicate  a  further  de- 
crease of   about  4   per  cent.     The   temper   of  both   buyer 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survet 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Colced 

. 1921  . 1920  — 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date  a 

Feb.  266 7,432,000     490,605,000     10,120,000    437,597,000 

DaUy  average 1,239.0,00         1,756,000       1,687,000         1,560,000 

Mar.  56 7,263,000     497,868,000     10,304,000    447,900,000 

Daily  average 1,210,000         1,745,000       1,717,000         1,564,000 

Mar.  1 2c 6,891,000     504,759,000     10,277,000    458,178,000 

DaUy  average 1,148,000         1,732,000       1,713,000         1,567,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  April  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (6)  Revised  from  last 
report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


Week 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 


Week 


1920 


Coal  Year 
to  Date  a 


Feb.  26. 
Mar.  56 
Mar.  12 


1,767,000 
1,604,000 
1,648,000 


84,053,000 
85,657,000 
87,305.000 


1.816,000       83.491,000 

1,902,000       85,393,000 

1.926,000       87,319,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  of  April,  to  equalize 
number  of  working  days  covered  for  the  2  years.  (6)  Revised  from  last 
report. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 


Mar.  12  Mar.  5  Mar.  13  (921  1920  c 

1921a  19216  1920  to  Date  to  Date 

162,000        178,000  407.000  2,257,000  4,527,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


and  seller  portends  a  drop  to  6,000,000  tons  as  a  starter  for 
the  new  coal  year  which  begins  on  April  1. 

Mine  reports  show  that  the  spot  market  as  a  whole  is 
practically  non-existent.  Some  producers  are  still  forc- 
ing unsold  coal  on  their  connections.  This  and  a  slight 
strengthening  in  steam  sizes  caused  by  lowered  domestic 
production  constitute  the  only  price  changes  in  the  ton- 
nage that  is  now  moving.  Spot  quotations  largely  repre- 
sent minimum  figures  at  which  producers  can  mine  coal, 
and  in  some  instances  this  range  is  brought  below  pro- 
duction cost  by  the  policy  of  forcing  sales. 

Over  the  country  approximately  60  per  cent  of  full  time 
operation  is  being  lost  because  of  lack  of  orders.  And 
while  the  soft  coal  mines  are  down,  the  railroads  are  stor- 
ing empty  and  idle  coal  cars  on  every  available  siding. 
The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    reports    that    the    number    of 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 


Gov't  Feb. 22   Mar.  15 
Price        1921        1921 


Mar.  22 
19211 


Market 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  10 
Pool  10 
Pool  10 
Pool  1 1 
Pool  1 1 
Pool  1 1 
Pool  71 
Pool  71 
Pool  71 


Colunibu.s $2.35 

Columbus 2.  60 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.60 

Boston 

Boston 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimoro 2.95 

New  Vork 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 


$3.50 
6.00 
3.00 
3.90 
6.00 
2.60 
3.15 
3  40 
3.20 
3.15 
2  75 


$3.50 


Baltimore 2 

New  York.  ...  2. 

Philadelphia.  .  2, 

Baltimore 2, 

New  York.  ...  2. 

Philadelphia.  .  2 

Baltimore...    .  2, 


High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34 New  York.  . 

Pool  34 Philadelphia 

Pool  34 Baltimore  . . 

Pittsburgh  mine  run Pittsburgh. . 

Pittsburgh  fo'd  gas Pittsburgh. . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus.. . 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


50 
50 
50 
35 
35 
70 


00 
00 
60 
75 
50 
40 
25 
50 


3.15 

vis 


10 
25 
15 
35 
70 
60 


50 

65 

00 

65 

50 

00 

25 

50 

00 

05 

25 

2.85 

2  45 

2.50 

2.50 

2.20 

2.30 

2.30 

2.75 

2.75 

2.65 


2.10 
2.15 
2.00 
2.25 
2.85 
2.25 


5.50 
3  S0@) 
4 .  50((f 
5  75(tf 
2.00@i 
2 .  40(n) 
3.10(0^ 

3.50 

3  00(o\  3  15 

Z.bOm   S.OO 


75 

50 
00 
00 
60 
50 


ti  oom 

2.75(a) 
2  35(0^ 
2.25(a) 

2.\5<ff) 
2.25Ca~> 


.t.lB 
3.00 
3  00 
2.75 
S.BO 
2.25 
2.35 


2.25('J'  2.35 


Quoted  Price 

Kanawha  lump Columbus..  $2.95 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus...  2.50 

Hocking    lump Columbus 2.75 

Pitts.  No.  8  mme  run. . .  .      Cleveland.     .  2.35 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 2.60 

Midwest 

Frankl  n,  111.,  mine  run.  . 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . .  . 

(IJentral  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run... 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run... 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Gov't  Feb. 22    Mar.  15 


Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago.    .    .  2.55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago.    ...  2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

St.  Louis 2.35 

St.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.35 

Louisville..  2.60 
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$3  50 
2.25 
3  65 

2  40 

3  85 


2  75 
3.80 
1.85 
2.60 
2  20 
3.30 

2  15 

3  10 
1.95 
2  60 
2.15 
3.25 


1921 
$3  50 


25 
50 
15 
50 


Mar.  22 

1921t 

ii.tS 

e.is 
.r  ts 

.00(a.    2 
.25@   3 


25 
75 


85 
40 
00 
50 
65 
15 
50 
2  75 

1  90 

2  60 

2  45 

3  15 


3  25<a 
3  45(a> 

1  50(0- 
2.00(A 
2.25® 
2.75@ 
2.25(3) 
2.25(ai 
7.75(a 

2  50^ 

2  50 

3  15 


3  50 
3  65 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.75 
3.25 
S.OO 
2.75 


2.  50(1" 
2.75 


3.00 


45 
75 


2.95 
3.75 
2.75 


1.7Bpf^e.S6 
S  00(0^.  S.S5 

2.00 
2.00(0    2.50 
2.75Co»3.00 

2.25 


75 

50 
50 


75 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham.. . 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham.. . 

S.l^.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 3.00 

S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3.25 

Kansas"  mine  run Kansas  City.. .     3.50 

Kansas  City  lump Kansas  City...      4  00 

*  Grass  tons,  f.o  b.  vessel,  Hampton  Koads.  Quotatio  ■.  on  Pocahontas  mine 
run,  Boston  marlcet.  heretofore  quoted  included  both  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
and  will  henceforth  be  quoted  as  West  Virginia  "Smokeless." 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavj-  type,  declines  in  italics. 


3.10 
3.75 
2  75 
4.00 
4.50 
5.50 


2  95 

3  75 
2.75 

60CS'   3. 

4  50 

5  50 


1 
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stored  good-order  freight  cars  increased  from  14,065  on 
Dec.  15  to  89,258  on  Feb.  28,  and  estimates  that  on  all 
roads  the  number  reaches  392,550  cars.- 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Appalachian  region 
in  the  week  of  March  5  was  4,206,000  tons,  compared  with 
an  average  in  1920  of  6,456,000  tons  and  with  5,600,000 
tons  in  1919,  the  lowest  rate  in  five  years.  Despite  the  gen- 
eral slowness  of  the  movement  of  soft  coal  New  England 
continues  to  take  around  3,000  cars  a  week,  the  figures  for 
the  week  ended  March  12  being  3,208,  compared  with  2,256 
a  year  ago.  New  England  is  getting  the  greater  part  of 
her  coal  by  all-rail  now. 

ANTHRACITE 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  coal  fields  is  the  anthracite 
region,  where  output  is  at  war-time  levels.  The  continued 
demand  for  hard  coal  promises  to  put  the  coal  year  ended 
April  1  next  ahead  of  last  year.  The  loss  of  3,000,000  tons 
occasioned  by  the  miners'  vacation  strike  of  last  Septem- 
ber has  been  overcome  and  with  production  close  to  2,000,- 
000  tons  a  week— it  was  1,926,000  in  the  week  of  March  12, 


and    1,902,000   the   preceding    week — we    find    the   hard-coal 
region  the  busiest  place  in  the  country,  bar  none. 

Although  the  Reading  and  Navigation  companies  have 
announced  that  they  will  make  no  summer  discounts,  Will- 
iams &  Peters  and  the  Lackawanna  will  make  the  customary 
reduction  and  retail  dealers  generally  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  announcing  drops  in  delivered  prices.  It  is  expected 
that  by  this  means  household  buying  can  be  sustained  well 
into  April. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  dropped  from  178,000  tons 
in  the  week  of  March  5  to  162,000  tons  the  second  week  of 
the  month.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  March  last  year 
output  was  407,000  tons.  Total  production  of  beehive  coke 
this  year  to  date  is  but  half  that  of  last  year.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
where,  now  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  more  than  half 
shut  down,  output  is  at  lower  levels  than  recorded  even  in 
1907.  Coke  prices  are  sliding  downward  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  wage  reductions  in  addition  to  those  made  by 
Rainey  are  being  quietly  made  by  other  independents. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Expiring  Contracts  Force  Operators  to 
Reach  Out  for  Business — Neio  England 
Market  at  Standstill — Hampton  Roads 
Agencies  Shoiv  Interest  —  Anthracite 
Basis  Not  Yet  Determined. 

Bituminous — There  are  few  develop- 
ments to  report.  Business  in  all  lines 
is  confronted  with  the  "buyers  strike" 
and  the  coal  trade  is  certainly  no  excep- 
tion. There  is  no  material  decrease  in 
the  reserves  of  steam  coal  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  it  will  be  well  into  the  sum- 
mer before  consumers  resume  purchas- 
ing. Railroads  also  are  well-stocked 
and  there  is  small  chance  for  increased 
consumption  while  traffic  conditions  re- 
main as  they  are.  We  are  sure  to  see  a 
marked  decline  in  receipts  both  all-rail 
and  by  water  soon  after  April  1  when 
existing  contracts  in  large  numbers  ex- 
pire. 

Not  only  in  central  Pennsylvania  but 
in  West  Virginia  the  operating  inter- 
ests who  can  command  any  compre- 
hensive business  are  reaching  out  for 
it  with  the  longest  of  arms.  Mines  that 
are  now  operated  on  a  25  and  35  per 
cent  basis,  relying  largely  upon  old  con- 
tracts, find  themselves  facing  complete 
shut-down  and  are  once  more  re-casting 
their  figures  in  the  eifort  to  determine 
the  absolute  minimum  they  can  afford 
to  quote  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their 
men.  A  few  are  striving  to  get  orders 
on  a  6  months  basis,  thereby  netting  a 
lower  price  than  for  delivery  through 
the  twelve-months  period,  this  on  the 
assumption  that  conditions  in  the  fall 
are  bound  to  show  improvement. 

In  this  territory,  however,  salesmen 
are  able  to  accomplish  next  to  nothing. 
The  very  few  manufacturers  who  are 
running  on  small  reserves  are  able  to 


pick  up  stray  lots  at  what  to  them  are 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Otherwise  the 
market  here  is  at  a  complete  stand- 
still. 

With  the  end  of  March  the  smokeless 
agencies  are  conducting  a  close  canvass 
of  buyers  in  New  England.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  fix  $3.50  as  a  net 
ton  figure  at  the  mines,  but  the  recent 
bids  for  Navy  supply  at  50c.  less  have 
been  noised  about  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  business  in  any  volume  can  be 
closed  on  the  higher  basis.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Hampton 
Roads  agencies  are  keeping  in  touch 
with  buyers  and  are  getting  ready  to 
use  their  slight  advantage  over  all-rail 
shippers  for  all  it  is  worth.  Coastwise 
freights  are  certain  to  be  on  a  low 
range,  the  limit  downward  being  con- 
trolled only  by  costs. 

Cargoes  of  New  River  on  consign- 
ment here  have  been  sacrificed  at 
prices  well  down  to  $7  delivered.  Cer- 
tain municipal  institutions  have  profited 
by  this,  for  few  industrial  plants  have 
been  in  position  to  buy.  Pier  reports 
show  continued  accumulation  at  Nor- 
folk and  Newport  News,  but  output  is 
being  better  regulated  and  it  is  unlikely 
we  shall  see  many  more  spot  prices 
f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads  at  less  than  $5.50 
@$5.75  per  gross  ton. 

Current  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Anthracite — All  but  three  of  the 
larger  producing  companies  have  now 
announced  a  reduction  in  prices,  the 
spring  modification  amounting  in  most 
cases  to  50c.  There  is  no  retail  demand, 
however,  and  the  dealers  are  not  quite 
ready  to  take  on  coal  in  any  volume. 
Very  few  sales  are  being  made,  even  at 
new  prices,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
when  the  progi'am  is  all  straightened 
out  and  the  largest  companies  follow 
the  lead  already  established  there  will 
be  more  confidence  in  buying.    Most  re- 


tailers have  large  stocks  on  hand  at 
winter  prices  and  are  not  anxious  to  re- 
duce to  the  public  until  there  is  fairly 
clear  going  ahead. 

BIRMINGHAM 

No  Improvement  in  Market  Conditions 
— Spot  Sales  Extremely  Light — Prices 
Without  Material  Change. 

There  are  but  few  inquiries  coming 
into  the  local  market  either  for  steam 
or  domestic  coal,  and  the  general  status 
is  without  change  from  a  week  ago. 
Relatively  little  coal  is  moving  and 
idleness  at  the  mines  is  rather  on  the 
increase.  Indications  of  a  more  active 
market  in  the  near  future  are  not  dis- 
cernible. 

Domestic  producers  have  not  yet  an- 
nounced the  spring  schedules  usually 
effective  April  1,  but  these  figures  will 
probably  be  available  in  a  week  or  so. 

Pratt  mine  run  is  being  quoted  $3.25 
@$4.  Black  Creek  and  Cahaba  $4@ 
$4.50,  lump  $5@$6;  Carbon  Hill  mine 
run  $3.25,  lump  $4.25;  Big  Seam  mine 
run  $2.70@$3.25  and  lump  $3.25@$4.25; 
Corona  mine  run  $3.35@$3.75. 


Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 
More  Anthracite  Reductions  Announced 
—  Brisk     Demand    Exvected    Soon  — 
Steam    Coals   Being  Stocked  —  Bitumi- 
nou.s  Market  Quiet. 

.Anthracite — Two  more  companies — 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.  announced  reductions  of  50c. 
per  ton  in  the  prices  of  the  domestic 
coals  last  week,  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  prices  for  steam.  Several 
retail  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn also  reduced  their  prices  65c.@75c. 
Many  independent  mines  are  being  oper- 
ated on  a  curtailed  schedule,  if  at  all. 
These  coals  in  most  instances  are  being 
quoted  slightly  above  the  new  price  lists 
of  the  large  companies.  It  is  hard  to 
move  pea  and  some  independent  ship- 
pers ask  for  offers  while  others  are 
quoting  as  low  as  $5.50. 

Curtailed   operation  at  many  of  the 
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collieries  has  resulted  in  less  of  the 
steam  sizes  being  pushed  on  the  mar- 
ket. Some  operators  are  stocking  their 
surplus.  The  general  trend  of  the  mar- 
ket for  buckwheat  is  $2.50@$3.25;  rice, 
$2(a)$2.50,  and  barley  from  75c.  up. 
The  new  retail  prices  are: 

New  York     Brooklyn 

Broken     $12.75  $13.00 

Egg     12.75  13.00 

Stove    13.00  13.25 

Chestnut    13.00  13.25 

Pea 10.75  11.00 

Buckwheat    No.    1 8.10  8.10 

Buckwheat  No.   2 7.10  7.10 

Buckwheat  No.   3 6.10  6.10 

Soft     9.00  9.00 

Cumberland    10.00                   

Red      Ash      stove      and 

chestnut    13.75  .... 

The  prices  for  New  York  do  not  in- 
clude putting  the  coal  in  bins  while 
those  for  the  domestic  coals  in  Brooklyn 
include  this  extra  work. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals 
per  gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b.  Tide- 
water, lower  ports,  are: 

Mine.  Tide. 

Broken    $7.10@$7.75  $9.71@$10.36 

Egg    7.10@    7.75  9.71@    10.36 

Stove    7.35@    8.10  9.96@    10.71 

Chestnut    7.40 @    8.10  10.01  @    10.71 

Pea    5.65@    6.40  8.12@      8.87 

Buckwheat 

No.    1 3.50@   4.25  5.97@      6.72 

Rice    2.50@    3.50  4.97@      5.97 

Barley    1.50@   2.25  3.97@      4.72 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freight. 

Bituminous — While  demand  is  ex- 
tremely quiet  many  look  for  a  change 
around  May  1  when  the  surplus  stocks 
of  manufacturers  may  run  low. 

There  is  considerable  coal  at  local 
docks  and  embargo  orders  were  in  force 
at  some  of  the  piers.  However,  the 
supply  has  not  proved  troublesome  as 
yet.  Contract  coals  move  easily  and 
shippers  of  the  higher  grades  do  not 
find  it  hard  to  dispose  of  their  holdings. 

Salesmen  report  considerable  coal  in 
the  inland  yards  but  say  that  large  con- 
sumers show  no  disposition  to  talk  buy- 
ing. Unless  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  situation  early  in  the  summer  coal 
men  predict  a  runaway  market  in  the 
fall  and  winter  when  the  railroads  wil 
be  unable  to  move  coal  fast  enough. 

Operators  continue  to  hold  off  on  con- 
tracts where  it  means  they  would  have 
to  tie  up  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
their  output.  Most  of  them  are  holding 
tight  to  about  $3.75@$4.25,  according 
to  grade,  for  new  contracts. 

The  various  pools  were  quoted  about 
as  follows  at  the  local  piers:  Pool  1, 
$6.25@$6.50;  Pool  9,  $6@$6.25;  Pool  10, 
$5.90@$6;  Pool  71,  $6@$6.25;  Pool  11, 
$5.30@$5.50;  Pool  18,  $4.50@$5  and 
Pool  34,  $4.50 @$5.  Mine  quotations 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

BALTIMORE 

Business  Drags  —  Problems  Both  ov 
Spot  and  Contract  Relations  —  Every- 
body in  Waiting  Mood — Hard  Coal  Con- 
ditions Disturbed. 

Bituminous — Business  is  slow  in  every 
line  and  is  reflected  in  all  classes  of  soft 
coal  trading.  Everybody  is  in  waiting 
humor.  The  deterrent  to  contract  busi- 
ness in  many  cases  is  the  fact  that  coal 
of  high  grade  can  be  bought  on  the  spot 
market  much  cheaper  than  offex'ed  on 
contract. 


Some  contracts  are  being  made,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  not  in  the  volume 
expected.  Best  steam  fuels  are  offer- 
ing on  contract  around  $4(3)$4.25  for 
the  most  part,  with  some  demands  as 
high  as  $4.50  for  specialized  coals.  And 
yet  these  coals  are  to  be  had  in  the 
open  market  as  low  as  $2.50  in  some 
cases,  and  the  general  run  is  $2.75@ 
$3  per  net  ton.  No  one  seems  especially 
interested  in  buying  largely  at  any 
price,  however. 

The  export  business  still  lags.  There 
have  been  some  days  on  which  the 
Curtis  Bay  pier  has  reported  no  dump- 
ings. For  the  first  sixteen  days  of 
March  the  total  export  loading  in 
Baltimore  was  52,032  tons  cargo  and 
4,643  tons  bunker. 

Anthracite — The  question  of  price  is 
causing  disturbance  in  hard  coal  circles. 
Many  dealers  have  felt  that  there 
would  be  no  spring  drop  in  wholesale 
prices  and  therefore  no  retail  drop^ — at 
least  that  while  wholesale  prices  might 
change  the  adjustment  would  give 
about  the  same  purchasing  basis  as  at 
present.  A  few  Baltimore  dealers, 
however,  have  followed  the  lead  of  some 
Philadelphia  retailers  in  predicting  a 
cut  of  about  $1  a  ton  in  spring  retail 
prices.  These  dealers  have  advised  cus- 
tomers not  to  buy  at  the  present  range. 
This  has  caused  disturbance,  especially 
to  the  man  with  a  fair  stock  of  coal 
on  hand  bought  at  high  wholesale 
prices  and  with  no  present  demand  to 
absorb  it. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Demand  Halted  —  Retailers 
in  Price  War — Bituminous  Stagnant — 
Buyers  Out  of  Market — Spot  Prices 
Unchanged. 

Anthracite — Retail  trading  is  close  to 
demoralization,  due  to  severe  price  cut- 
ting. Recently  several  of  the  larger 
concerns  made  a  flat  cut  of  $1  in  their 
effort  to  secure  business.  The  lowest 
prices  heard  so  far  are  $13.75  for  stove 
and  nut,  and  $10  for  pea. 

Despite  these  drastic  cuts  there  is  no 
buying  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer. Those  with  the  money  to  buy, 
seem  to  take  the  stand  that  since  the 
dealers  have  cut  so  deeply  before  April 
1  they  are  likely  to  go  even  further. 
All  yards  are  filled  with  coal  and  hardly 
anything  is  going  out. 

Yard  capacity  is  so  small  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  mines 
will  have  to  close  down.  Even  now 
some  of  the  lesser  independents  are  of- 
fering stove  and  nut  at  $7.75.  Among 
these  shippers  pea  at  $6  is  a  common 
quotation,  and  occasionally  a  little  less. 

While  only  one  of  the  big  companies 
has  come  out  with  a  definite  statement 
that  they  will  not  reduce  prices  on  Api-il 
1,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  other  com- 
panies has  now  reduced  steam  sizes 
very  considerably  carries  out  the  pre- 
diction that  a  reduction  in  steam  coal 
would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  hold- 
ing the  family  sizes  at  the  old  figures. 
It  is  believed  the  real  motive  behind  the 
reduction  is  simply  to  indicate  what  the 
company's  contract  prices  will  be  on 
these  sizes  for  the  coming  year,  as  they 


are  understood  now  to  be  closing  con- 
tracts on  the  basis  of  these  figures. 
Independents  are  still  endeavoring  to 
move  buckwheat  for  $3@$3.25,  and  we 
have  even  heard  of  a  few  sales  at  $2.75. 
Company  mine  prices  per  gross  ton 
for  line  shipment  and  f.o.b.  Port  Rich- 
mond for  Tide  are  as  follows: 

Line.  Tide. 

Broken    $7.75        $10.45 

Egg     7.75  10.45 

Stove    8.05  10.70 

Nut     8.05  10.70 

Pea    6.40  8.80 

Buckwheat    3.50  6.00 

Rice    2.50  5.00 

Boiler    2.00  4.40 

Barley    1.50  4.40 

Bituminous — The  stagnant  condition 
of  the  market  still  prevails,  with  prac- 
tically no  inquiry  whatever.  Spot  prices 
continue  unchanged,  although  occasion- 
ally quotations  are  heard  of  Pool  9  at 
$3,  but  the  average  is  closer  to  $3.15. 
Most  producers  seem  to  realize  that 
they  will  simply  have  to  bide  their  time 
for  a  revival  of  trade  and  that  cut 
prices  will  be  of  no  effect  against  the 
present  mood  of  buyers.  One  impor- 
tant producer  has  made  the  statement 
that  in  his  belief  90  per  cent  of  the  coal 
now  being  sold  at  present  market  prices 
is  being  moved  at  a  loss,  and  his  com- 
pany refuses  to  make  any  sales  for  less 
than  $3.50. 

Brokers  are  beginning  to  receive 
more  tonnage  to  be  offered  on  a  con- 
tract basis  and  we  have  heard  of  some 
fair  coals  being  quoted  for  the  year  at 
$4,  but  it  is  the  exception  to  hear  of  any 
agreements  being  closed. 

Coke — Inactivity  prevails,  as  the  iron 
trade  shows  no  signs  of  improvement. 
Recent  quotations  for  72  hr.  have  been 
$5.75  and  48  hr.  $5. 

BUFFALO 

Trade  Inactive — Consumers  Urged  to 
Buy — Wage  Reductions  Talk — Surplus 
Anthracite  Growing. 

Bituminous — Consumers  seem  to  have 
taken  the  idea  that  prices  are  going 
still  lower,  even  with  most  coal  sell- 
ing below  cost,  so  they  are  holding  off 
and  using  up  what  they  have  on  hand. 
Shippers  agree  in  urging  all  consum- 
ers to  keep  at  least  a  three-months' 
supply  on  hand,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  they  will  be  prepared  for  it. 

The  foolishness  of  not  buying  coal 
now  is  astonishing.  If  the  railroad 
men  strike  coal  prices  will  come  up 
at  once  and  if  they  accept  the  cut  in 
wages  that  will  be  the  beginning  of 
better  business.  At  any  rate  prices 
must  be  at  the  bottom.  All  reports  of 
the  condition  of  the  trade  are  dis- 
com*aging.  In  spite  of  the  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  shippers,  reports 
continue  of  coal  on  track.  Such  coal 
seldom  brings  more  than  enough  to  pay 
the  freight. 

It  seems  likely  that  if  the  railroad 
men  accept  lower  pay  there  must  be 
some  move  to  cut  down  miners'  wages 
also,  for  that  would  bring  in  many  men 
who  are  now  idle  and  who  will  remain 
idle  till  all  wages  are  in  line,  so  that 
business  can  go  ahead  on  an  even 
keel. 

Bituminous  prices  remain  weak; 
$3.25(S)$3.50     for     Youghiogheny    gas 
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lump,  $2,75@$3  for  Pittsburgh  and  No. 
8  steam  lump,  $2.25@$2.60  for  all  mine 
run  and  $2  for  slack. 

Anthracite — Supply  is  increasing  and 
demand  is  dropping  off,  so  that  a  sur- 
plus has  already  appeared.  Consum- 
ers are  quite  indifferent  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  announcement  of  one  com- 
pany that  it  will  sell  at  a  50c.  reduc- 
tion for  the  present  has  hurt  the  de- 
mand, for  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  others  will  soon  come  down. 

Failure  of  the  leading  anthracite 
companies  to  make  uniform  prices  has 
been  observed  practically  all  winter. 
The  difference  has  not  been  large,  but 
it  gives  the  consumers  opportunity  to 
look  for  still  more  of  the  same  thing. 
Then  the  city  retail  trade  is  getting  to 
be  cut  up  badly  by  the  appearance  of 
new  and  strong  dealers,  who  are  bound 
to  get  trade  if  they  have  to  cut  prices 
to  get  it. 

Lakes  trade  is  getting  into  shape. 
So  far  three  of  the  companies  with 
water  docks  have  taken  tonnage  and 
three  or  four  cargoes  have  been  loaded 
already.  It  is  not  common  to  route 
this  coal  or  to  make  any  rates  until 
about  sailing  time,  which  is  likely  to 
be  as  late  as  possible  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  iron  ore  to  move  yet. 
Vessel  owners  are  getting  very  anxious 
for  they  could  sail  now.  Yet  there  is 
so  little  business  in  sight  that  they 
are  holding  back  and  making  no  move 
to  fit  out  their  steamers. 

Coke  —  Jobbers  get  a  little  coke 
trade  at  bottom  prices  and  do  not  look 
for  more  right  away.  Quotations  re- 
main at  $5.75  for  72-hour  foundry,  $5 
for  48-hour  furnace,  $4  for  low  grades 
and  stocks  and  $6  for  domestic  sizes, 
to  which  add  $3.64  to  cover  freight. 


Canada 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Stocks  Accumulating  —  Prices  Firmer 
— Business  Is  Slow. 

Business  continued  slow  during  the 
past  week,  with  little  coal  on  hand 
and  waiting  vessel  tonnage  somewhat 
reduced.  Stocks,  however,  appear  to 
be  accumulating,  especially  at  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
piers.  Prices  are  somewhat  stronger, 
low-volatile  pools  selling  for  $G,  with 
other  pools,  for  which  there  has  been 
slight  demand,  selling  for   $5. 

The  situation  at  the  three  coal  ex- 
changes as  of  March  17,  was  as  follows: 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News — 

Cars  on  hand 2,637 

Tons  on  hand 131,350 

Cars  dumped  March  1  to  16,   inc..  2.332 

Tons  dumped  same  period 190,910 

Tonnage   waiting 3,800 

Virginian  Ry.  piers,  Sewalls 
Point — 

Cars  on  hand 1,008 

Tons  on  hand 50,400 

Cars  dumped  March  1  to  16.  inc..  2,695 

Tons  dumped  same   period 134,749 

Tonnage    waiting 10,850 

Tons  on  hand  outside  pool 16,150 

Cars  on  hand  outside  pool 323 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lambert's  Point — 

Cars  on  hand 3,294 

Tons  on  hand 153.615 

Cars  dumped  March  1  to  16,  inc 2.919 

Tons  dumped   same  period 162.76;t 

Tonnage    waiting 2,449 

Total  tons  dumped  March  1  to  16, 

_  >nc 418,422 

Total    tons   dumped   week   ended 

March  16 183.629 


TORONTO 

Market  Very  Quiet — Plentiful  Supplies 
on  Hand  —  No  Improvement  in  Indus- 
trial Situation. 

Due  to  the  exceptional  mildness  of 
the  season  the  coal  trade  continues  very 
quiet.  Dealers  are  merely  marking 
time,  orders  being  few  and  for  small 
lots.  The  yards  are  well  stocked  with 
all  grades  as  shipments  are  coming  in 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

So  far  the  industrial  situation  shows 
little  noticeable  improvement,  the  call 
for  bituminous  being  consequently  very 
light.    Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Retail 

Anthracite  egg,  stove,  nut 

and   grate $16.90 

Pea     15.40 

Bituminous  steam 11.50(g)$12.2o 

Domestic  lump 13.25 

Cannel    17.00 

Wholesale,   f.o.b.   cars   at 
destination 

Three-quarter   lump 8.00®      9.00 

Slack    6.50(g)      7.00 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

No  Buyers  in  Market — Fair  Carry-Over 
to  New  Season — Delayed  Seasonal  Pro- 
gram May  Prove  Serious  —  Opening 
Price  Indications. 

"Desperately  dull"  describes  the  coal 
market  in  the  Twin  Cities.  There  has 
been  no  life  to  the  market  at  any  time 
since  Dec.  1.  Buying  has  been  upon  a 
restricted  scale.  No  one  has  felt  that 
he  had  to  buy  at  all,  and  so  could  al- 
ways take  his  time,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  whenever  he  was  ready  to 
buy  there  would  be  ample  coal  waiting 
for  his  attention. 

Now  come  some  predictions  that  the 
buyers'  reign  may  be  short.  Some  fear 
a  return  of  car  troubles  which  would 
speedily  bring  about  the  same  situa- 
tion that  existed  before.  The  mines  are 
now  working  only  two  or  three  days 
a  week  for  lack  of  an  outlet,  and  in  a 
rush  of  buying  would  be  unable  to  do 
any  more  because  of  inability  to  get 
cars  to  move  additional  tonnage. 

Should  any  such  thing  prove  true, 
there  is  very  little  coal  in  the  North- 
west upon  which  to  draw.  The  docks 
have  hardly  more  than  2,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  on  hand,  including  rail- 
road coal.  On  a  falling  market  this 
tonnage  is  large,  but  it  is  scattered 
over  twenty  or  more  docks,  and  would 
not  last  long  in  a  rush  of  orders.  It 
would  prove  a  very  short  time  from  a 
surplus  to  a  shortage,  in  the  event  of 
any  serious  tie-up  of  transportation. 
On  hard  coal,  there  is  hardly  any  re- 
maining, and  any  rail  trouble  would 
leave  the  Northwest  in  as  bad  shape 
as  it  has  ever  been. 

The  opening  prices  of  the  new  season 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  definitely 
intimated  though  many  assume  that 
they  will  not  be  far  from  the  present 
basis  on  soft  coal,  while  anthracite  is 


likely  to  show  the  usual  50c.  reduction 
for  summer,  with  a  10c.  per  month 
advance  during  the  summer.  There  is 
a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers to  force  lower  prices.  But  this 
is  easier  said  than  done.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  vulnerable  point 
accessible  at  this  end  of  the  market 
line  through  which  any  reduction  can 
be  achieved.  Refusal  to  buy  until  the 
weather  compels  will  have  no  effect 
upon  prices,  since  that  is  what  is  ex- 
pected, being  the  customary  move  on 
the  part  of  buyers. 


MILWAUKEE 

Coal  Market  Dull — Demand  Is  Very 
lAght — Further  Cut  in  Soft  Coal  and 
Coke  Expected. 

Demand  is  light,  and  is  bound  to  grow 
less  from  day  to  day,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, unless  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions develop.  The  yards  retain  good 
stocks  of  bituminous,  and  there  will 
be  coal  held  over  from  what  were  con- 
sidered deficient  stocks  last  fall.  The 
supply  of  anthracite,  Pocahontas,  Il- 
linois and  Indiana  coal  by  rail  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs. 

Prices  are  held  without  change.  A 
further  cut  in  soft  coal  and  coke  is 
looked  for  about  April  1.  There  is 
some  speculation  as  to  the  future  of 
anthracite,  but  the  general  impression 
is  that  there  will  be  no  change  from 
present  figures,  except,  perhaps,  the 
usual  drop  of  50c.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  as  a  bait  for  early  orders. 

The  quality  of  anthracite  sold  here 
continues  to  excite  criticism.  Coke 
piles  at  the  byproduct  and  gas  plants 
are  growing  fast,  and  there  is  a  glut 
of  this  class  of  fuel. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

All  Markets  Are  Inactive  —  Delay  in 
Buying  Will  Intensify  Later  Detnand. 

Developments  very  clearly  show  that 
the  public  does  not  wish  to  buy  coal  at 
this  time  at  any  price.  Retailers 
appear  to  be  contented  with  the  supply 
they  have  on  hand,  while  the  manufac- 
turers are  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
activity. Another  condition  that  has 
tended  to  affect  the  market  adversely 
was  the  rumor  that  the  stock  yards 
would  probably  close  down,  thus  throw- 
ing a  very  substantial  tonnage  of 
screenings  on  the  open  market. 

Dealers  are  all  of  the  opinion  that 
what  business  there  is  to  be  had  is 
going  to  be  very  light  and  very  hard 
to  get  until  late  in  August.  They  are 
moving  practically  no  coal  and  what 
little  they  are  sending  out  of  their 
yards  is  going  in  very  small  lots.  The 
public  is  disinclined  to  buy  until  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  or  until  they  are 
frightened  into  buying  coal  on  account 
of  an  expected  car  shortage,  etc.  For 
the  sake  of  the  public,  we  hope  that 
they  become  frightened  into  buying 
coal  before  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
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because  if  they  delay  too  long  the 
chances  are  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  can  pur- 
chase it  for  today. 

The  buyers  of  steam  coal  are  frankly 
puzzled.  There  has  been  no  betterment 
in  the  industrial  situation  and  they  do 
not  know  when  to  expect  an  improve- 
ment. As  a  result,  their  purchases  are 
being  made  in  a  hand  to  mouth  way 
and  although  some  of  them  see  an 
opportunity  to  buy  coal  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  their  finances  will  not  permit 
of  them  taking  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Current     anthracite     prices     are     as 

follows: 

Line  Companies.   Independents 

Egg    $6.34  $6.34@$7.41 

Stove 6.56  6.56@    7.41 

Nut    6.65  6.65®    7.41 

Pea    5.22  5.22@    6.21 

Bucliwheat    3.76  3.79 


COLUMBUS 

Spot  Market  Quiet — Contract  Inquiries'. 
Nuvierous  —  Lakes  Trade  Is  Slow  — 
Production  at  Low  Ebb. 

All  grades  are  suffering  from  in- 
action with  the  possible  exception  of 
screenings  which  by  reduced  domestic 
production  has  gained  some  strength. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  as 
to  contracting  and  producers  have  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  for  prices.  But 
few  contracts  have  been  closed  as  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  loath  to 
enter  into  agreements  under  present 
unsettled  conditions.  Railroads  have 
asked  for  bids  on  certain  tonnage  but 
these  inquiries  are  mostly  to  obtain 
market  information.  Large  users  still 
have  considerable  reserve  stocks  and 
are  not  inclined  to  buy.  Buying  in  the 
open  market  is  being  followed  for 
current  needs. 

The  Lake  trade  is  not  showing  much 
strength.  Some  producers  who  control 
their  own  docks  have  loaded  a  few 
bottoms  to  be  moved  with  the  opening 
of  navigation.  Contracting  for  Lakes 
tonnage  is  slow  and  the  question  of 
grade  enters  into  this  phase  of  the 
business. 

Shippers  are  demanding  lump  and 
are  not  disposed  to  contract  for  mine 
run.  Consequently  the  business  is  at  a 
standstill  and  will  not  show  much  activ- 
ity until  conditions  change  materially. 
A  considerable  tonnage  is  being  carried 
over  on  the  upper  docks. 

Domestic  trade  is  dead  in  every  par- 
ticular. Consumers  are  only  buying 
what  they  need  for  the  present  and  are 
disposed  to  wait  until  they  are  drivei? 
into  the  market.  Dealers'  stocks  are 
large  and  will  not  need  much  replenish- 
ment. Retail  prices  probably  can  go 
little  lower.  Hocking  lump  retails 
$7.50@$8,  while  West  Virginia  splints 
sell  $8@$8.50.  Pocahontas  sells  $10 
@$10.50. 

DETROIT 

Demand  for  Steam  and  Domestic  Very 
Feeble — Receipts  Are  Not  Bxirdensome. 
Bituminous — Rather  than  attempt  to 
force  bituminous  coal  on  indifferent  or 
unwilling  buyers,  wholesalers  feel  the 
wiser    course    is    to    adopt    a    waiting 


attitude,  with  full  confidence  that  a 
better  buying  demand  will  develop 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Though  reports  of  improving  condi- 
tions in  industrial  lines  are  becoming 
more  frequent,  the  transition  appar- 
ently is  to  quite  an  extent  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  Various  automobile  com- 
panies, however,  have  resumed  produc- 
tion on  a  moderate  scale  and  probably 
about  1,000  men  daily  have  been  taken 
back  at  work  in  factories  in  and 
around  Detroit  during  the  last  six 
weeks.  ' 

Prices  quoted  as  the  nominal  basis  of 
contract  negotiations  are  about  as 
follows:  Lump  from  Ohio  $3@$3.75, 
mine  run  $2.60,  slack  $2.25.  West  Vir- 
ginia 4-in.  lump  $4,  2-in.  lump  $3.75, 
egg  $3.50,  mine  run  $2.75,  slack  $2.25. 
Smokeless  lump  $6,  mine  run  $3.75, 
slack  $2.25.- 

With  a  large  proportion  of  the  mines 
closed  while  others  are  operating  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  fill  orders, 
shipments  of  bituminous  aiTiving  in 
Detroit  are  far  below  normal.  Jobbers 
say  there  is  little  free  coal  to  be  found 
on  tracks. 

Anthracite — As  in  the  case  of  bitu- 
minous, the  demand  for  anthracite  has 
flattened  out  to  unusual  thinness.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  in  half-ton  lots. 


ST.   LOUIS 

Unusually  Quiet  Market — Demand  Only 
for  Steam  Sizes  —  Frisco  R.R.  Enter- 
tains Bids. 

In  St.  Louis  business  is  unusually 
light.  There  is  no  domestic  tonnage 
moving.  Such  of  the  larger  sizes  as  are 
moving  are  mostly  for  steam.  There 
has  been  a  shoi'tage  of  steam  coal  in 
the  smaller  sizes,  but  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  mines  are  not 
working  on  account  of  the  congestion  of 
"no  bills"  of  lump  and  egg. 

It  is  evident  at  this  time  that  the 
tonnage  of  anthracite  in  this  market 
will  be  unusually  small  this  year  on 
account  of  the  price.  It  is  likely  that 
coke  will  largely  supplant  both  anthra- 
cite and  smokeless  coals. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  retail 
prices.  Demand  is  sluggish  on  account 
of  the  summer  weather  of  the  past 
week  or  ten  days. 

The  Frisco  R.R.  on  March  8  sent  out 
requisitions  for  contracts  for  the  com- 
ing year  on  Standard  nut  minimum 
2,100  tons  weekly,  maximum  4,200  tons; 
mine  run,  minimum  3,600  tons  weekly, 
maximum  7,200  tons  weekly,  and  south- 
ern Illinois  mine  run,  minimum  1,800 
tons  weekly,  maximum  3,600  tons 
weekly.  Standard  coal  for  delivery  at 
St.  Louis  and  southern  Illinois  for 
Chaffee,  Delta,  St.  Genevieve  or  other 
nearby  connections.  Bids  were  opened 
on   March  21. 


market  situation.  For  some  time  rail- 
roads have  been  loading  Lake  boats  in 
co-operation  with  shippers.  At  the 
present  time  all  berths  available  for 
loading  at  Huron,  Ashtabula,  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Lorain  are  being  filled 
with  cargo  coal. 

H.  M.  Griggs,  manager  of  the  Ore  & 
Coal  Exchange,  has  granted  shippers 
nearly  50  permits  for  Lake  shipping. 
The  superintendent  of  car  service  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.  has 
informed  all  coal  operators  engaged  in 
Lake  traffic  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  granted  per- 
mission to  cancel  the  Lake  coal  de- 
murrage tariff  until  May  1. 

The  early  coal  movement  to  the 
Lake  is  considered  a  favorable  develop- 
ment in  the  market,  although  some 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  it  will 
broaden  sufficiently  to  result  in  any 
far-reaching  benefit.  The  Lake  move- 
ment calls  for  prepared  sizes  which 
will  create  a  proportionately  large 
amount  of  slack.  It  is  possible  that 
this  slack  may  become  a  drug  upon 
the  market  unless  industrial  activity 
quickens.  Some  increase  in  operations 
at  automobile  and  steel  mills  is  re- 
ported, but  this  is  not  extensive  as  yet. 

Production  in  the  Ohio  fields  is  not 
declining,  but  seems  to  be  holding  its 
own.  A  slight  stiffening  of  spot  prices 
for  slack  has  occurred  in  the  last  few 
days.  Slack  quotations  range  $1.75@ 
$2.  Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  week  ended  March  12  were  some  200 
cars  less  than  the  preceding  week, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  1,292  cars;  in- 
dustrial 896  cars,  retail  396  cars. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Although 
there  is  a  sharp  contraction  of  buying 
for  heating  purposes  prices  remain 
unchanged,  following  their  recent  re- 
adjustments dovniward.  Retailers  re- 
port that  they  are  receiving  many 
orders  for  half-tons,  buyers  being  dis- 
inclined to  buy  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
next  few  v^eeks.  One  large  retailer  is 
turning  down  all  less  than  one-ton 
orders. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  in 
Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite — All  grades,  $14.50. 

Pooahontas — Shoveled  lump.  $11.40;  mine 
run.   $10.30. 

Domestic  Bituminous — "West  Virginia 
splint,  $10;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $8.75; 
Cannel  lump.   $12.15. 

Steam  Coal — Xo.  6  and  No.  8  slack. 
$6.10  ;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine  run.  $7  :  No 
8   3-in.   lump,   $7.25. 


CLEVELAND 

Movement  to  Northwest  Provides  Only 
Stimulus  to  Quiet  Market — Some  Boats 
Already  Started  —  Spot  Prices  Firmer. 
Bituminous — Movement  to  the  lower 
ports  has  injected  the  first  real  show 
of  activity  into  an  otherwise  stagnant 


CINCINNATI 

Retail  Pieces  Drop  —  Industrial  Sittia- 
tion  Weaker — Spot  Market  Inactive. 

Slight  improvement  in  the  retail  mar- 
ket was  noted  during  the  past  week. 
Thei'e  was  practically  no  change  in  the 
wholesale  trade,  the  market  for  steam 
coal  being  very  quiet.  Dealers  see  very 
little  hope  for  an  early  change  in  this 
regard. 

While  some  plants  are  at  present 
operating  part  time,  there  are  a  few 
manufacturers  who  have  been  operat- 
ing for  several  dayr;  each  week,  who 
because  of  the  lack  of  orders  are  con- 
templating shutting  down  their  plants 
entirely  within  the  next  week  or  two. 
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"Barely  existing"  is  the  way  whole- 
salers describe  the  present  condition  of 
the  market. 

Bituminous  lump  was  quoted  about 
$4  per  ton  at  the  mines,  nut  and  slack 
at  $3.50  and  egg  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.75  upward.  Pocahontas  lump  ranged 
around  $5.75,  and  mine  run  was  quoted 
$3.50@$4. 

A  reduction  of  25@50c.  was  noted  in 
the  retail  prices.  Bituminous  lump  was 
$8.50@$8.75;  mine  run,  $8.25@$8.50; 
smokeless  lump  and  egg,  $10.50;  mine 
run,  $9@$9.50;  anthracite  egg,  $15@ 
$16.25;  domestic  egg  coke,  $14.50@$16. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  Firm  —  Demand  Unchanged — 
Lakes  and  Contract  Markets  Inactive. 

Prices  have  been  reduced  so  close  to 
production  costs  that  they  are  on  ap- 
proximately the  same  basis,  with  very 
little  range  between  prices  in  any  one 
field.  Gas  coal  is  in  such  good  supply 
that  it  no  longer  carries  any  premium. 

Mines  are  operating  about  two  days 
a  week.  Considering  that  when  demand 
was  good,  car  supply  was  short  and 
many  mines  were  not  doing  better  than 
two  days  a  week,  actual  operations  in 
many  cases  are  as  heavy  as  they  were. 

There  is  hardly  a  fair  demand,  the 
retail  trade  picking  up  a  few  fill-in 
orders,  while  jobbers  are  scalping  an 
order  here  and  there.  Principal  quota- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Some  operators  are  figuring  on  an 
early  Lakes  movement  due  to  low  prices 
and  possible  car  shortage  or  labor 
troubles  later  on,  while  others  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  real  movement  will 
probably  start  as  late  as  June. 

The  fact  that  contract  prices  are 
about  33S  per  cent  higher  than  spot, 
with  May  delivery  about  25c.  premium 
over  spot,  indicates  that  operators  ex- 
pect a  much  better  movement  or  else 
they  are  not  willing  to  take  chances  on 
having  to  fill  contracts  at  present  spot 
prices.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
prices  will  improve  with  the  season,  as 
was  the  case  after  the  Armistice. 


Southwest 


KANSAS   CITY 

Prices  Firm — Steam  Demand  Stronger 
— Strike  Threatens  Further  Consump- 
tion Decline. 

Prices  have  changed  but  little  in  the 
past  week.  Arkansas  lump  remains  at 
$6,  mine  run  is  $4.50,  slack,  $3,50@$4; 
Kansas  lump  is  $5.50,  mine  run,  $4.50, 
slack,  $3.75;  North  Missouri  lump  is 
$4.50,  mine  run,  $4,  washed  slack,  $4.05, 
raw  slack,  $1@$3.15,  depending  on 
quality. 

Demand  for  domestic  grades  is  prac- 
tically dead  which  is  causing  a  short- 
age of  steam  sizes  but  as  yet  prices 
have  not  advanced.     Storage  price  for 


Arkansas  lump  will  start  at  $6  April 
1  and  advances  are  expected  each  month 
thereafter. 

Packing  houses,  which  purchase  large 
amounts  of  steam  grades  in  this  ter- 
ritory, are  faced  with  a  possibility  of 
a  strike  of  employees  in  the  event  of 
a  reduction  in  wages  or  increased 
working  time  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
packers.  This  would  materially  reduce 
consumption  and  further  add  to  the 
extremely  dull  condition  in  the  South- 
west coal  industry. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Lotvest  in  Four  Years — 
Storage  Season  Expected  to  Stimulate 
Trade. 

Production  touched  the  lowest  level 
of  the  winter  during  the  week  ended 
March  5,  when  131,510  tons  were  mined 
of  a  possible  full-time  output  of  260,182 
tons.  "No  market"  caused  a  lost  pro- 
duction equivalent  to  43  per  cent. 

In  the  face  of  this  discouraging  situ- 
ation operators  are  working  their  mines 


part  time,  very  few  closing  down  en- 
tirely. The  general  belief  is  that  the 
storage  season  which  sets  in  April  1 
will  bring  relief  through  stimulation  of 
orders  on  a  little  lower  price  scale. 

Retailers  are  not  as  optimistic.  Figur- 
ing on  an  expected  basis  of  $6.50  at  the 
mine  Sept.  1,  bituminous  lump  will  cost 
10c.  more  if  bought  then  than  it  will 
be  if  bought  in  April  and  carried  until 
July,  or  will  be  no  cheaper  if  carried 
until  August. 

The  retailer  does  not  want  to  stock 
up  this  summer,  knowing  that  prices 
probably  will  remain  firm  and  increase 
as  the  summer  wears  on,  but  feeling 
that  the  mine  price  over  a  year  ago  is 
not  sufficient  to  afford  him  any  real  in- 
ducement. He  realizes  that  the  oper- 
ator can  do  no  better,  facing  a  high 
labor  cost. 

Another  disconcerting  element  has 
set  in,  for  o.ie  so-called  illegitimate 
"newspaper  dealer"  has  already  started 
selling  Routt  County  lump  bituminous 
for  $11  in  Denver,  which  is  50c.  cheaper 
than  the  April  storage  price  of  other 
concerns  which  handle  a  superior  grade. 

Lignite  is  generally  steady  at  $3.50  at 
the  mine,  although  the  market  is  weak, 
due  to  an  open  winter. 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Production  Stationary  —  Lake  Trade 
May  Check  Decline  —  Spot  Market 
Easier  —  No  Contracting. 

Coal  production  has  been  approxi- 
mately stationary  for  a  fortnight,  at 
about  40  per  cent  of  mine  ratings,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  decline  is 
now  ended.  Much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  stimulus  of  Lake  trade, 
as  some  assistance  from  that  quarter 
will  probably  be  needed  to  maintain 
the  present  rate. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  no 
heavy  shipments  in  the  Lake  trade  prior 
to  about  July  1,  on  account  of  stocks  in 
the  Northwest  as  well  as  Lake  shipping 
conditions,  but  a  moderate  movement 
is  hoped  for.  The  ore  movement  down 
the  Lakes  is  bound  to  be  light  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season. 

Sales  of  spot  mine  run  steam  coal  at 
under  $2  are  less  uncommon  than  for- 
merly, and  here  and  there  a  case  is 
reported  that  indicates  the  operator 
made  the  sale  in  regular  manner  and 
not  as  a  result  of  being  unexpectedly 
caught  with  coal  on  track  accumulating 
demurrage.  The  average  operator  is 
not  content  to  sell  at  less  than  about 
$2.50. 

No  approach  to  active  negotiation  of 
contracts  for  the  new  coal  year  has 
occurred,  except  perhaps  for  gas  coal, 
and   it   looks   as   though   consumers   in 


general    will    buy    in    the    spot    market 
when  present  contracts  run  out. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  $2@$2.50 
for  steam  mine  run,  $2.50@$2.75  for 
gas  mine  run  and  $2.75@$3  for 
screened  gas.  There  is  no  market  at 
all  for  byproduct. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Soiyie  Further  Wage  Reductions — Spot 
Coke  Easier — Production  Still  Declin- 
ing— Contracting  Inactive. 

Although  several  smaller  interests 
have  quietly  made  •"vage  reductions,  the 
majority  of  operators  are  committed  to 
the  policy  of  awaiting  action  by  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  which  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  wage  scale  changes. 
Action  by  the  Frick  company  may 
occur  when  the  Steel  Corporation 
makes  a  general  change  in  wages  at 
its  plants,  probably  in  the  fore  part  of 
April. 

It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  wage 
I'eductions  that  standard  grade  furnace 
coke  has  become  readily  available  at 
$4.25  to  consumers,  while  some  opera- 
tors will  sell  at  $4  to  brokers.  Foundrj- 
coke  is  a  shade  easier  as  some  can  be 
picked  up  at  $5.25.  There  is  a  moderate 
buying  of  spot  carloads  of  foundry 
coke,  reflecting  the  existence  of  few 
contracts  rather  than  anything  like  nor- 
mal consumption.  Contracts  are  en- 
tirely neglected  in  both  furnace  and 
foundry  coke. 

Merchant  production  is  so  low  that  it 
is  hardly  trending  to  any  lower   level, 
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but  with  the  rapid  decrease  in  the 
Steel  Corporation's  operations,  follow- 
ing the  decrease  in  the  past  few  months 
by  the  independent  steel  interests,  there 
is  promised  further  decline  in  the  fur- 
nace oven  output.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  has  made  a  new  record,  in  blowing 
out  13  blast  furnaces  in  one  week, 
reducing  its  number  active  to  25, 
against  48  in  January. 

The  spot  market  is  quotable  $4@ 
$4.50  for  furnace  and  $5.25  @ $6  for 
foundry,  with  contracts  nominal  at 
$4.75@$5  for  funiace  and  $6  for  foun- 
dry. The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  March  12  at  83,310  tons 
by  the  funiace  ovens,  and  25,490  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  of 
108,850  tons,  a  decrease  of  7,530  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

General  Wage  Reduction  Contemplated 
— Spot  Market  Very  Quiet  —  Trade 
Awaits  Return  to  Normal. 

Tangible  evidence  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  and  coke  industry  re- 
mains lacking,  but  operators  and  trade 
observers  have  not  departed  from  their 
policy  of  optimism  in  viewing  the  trade 
readjustment.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, unani^mity  of  opinion  that  the 
worst  stage  of  depression  has  passed 
and  that  the  future  will  show  a  grad- 
ual return  to  normal. 

Since  no  other  operator  has  followed 
the  lead  of  W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  in  reduc- 
ing the  wage  scale  it  would  now  appear 
that  the  remainder  of  the  independents 
will  wait  until  action  along  those  lines 
is  taken  by  the  Frick  company,  U.  S. 
Steel  fuel  subsidiary.  The  fact  that  the 
Rainey  reduction  met  with  neither  di- 
rect nor  indirect  opposition  reflects  the 
attitude  of  the  workers  as  accepting  the 
inevitable  with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

The  coal  market  continues  to  record 
only  stray  sales  and  quotations  show 
little  change.  Some  steam  coal  has  been 
sold  at  $1.85@$2,  and  byproduct  is 
quoted  $2.50@$2.75,  but  hardly  suffi- 
cient sales  in  that  grade  are  made  to 
establish  a  market.  Furnace  coke  is 
practically  off  the  market,  but  in  its 
place  heating  coke  is  being  sold  in  odd 
lots  at  $4@$4.50,  while  foundry  coke  is 
quoted  $5.75@$6.25. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Lakes  Tonnage  Aids  Production — 
Other  Markets  Inactive — Lakes  Demur- 
rage Tariffs  Postponed — Prices  Firw. 
Stimulated  by  shipments  to  the  Lakes, 
production  for  the  week  ended  March 
12  amounted  to  approximately  283,000 
net  tons  or  44  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
potential  capacity,  a  slight  gain  over 
the  preceding  week.  About  358,000 
tons  of  production  was  lost  because  of 
the  "no  market"  situation.  The  out- 
put for  railroad  fuel  account  was  in- 
creased during  the  week,  carriers  tak- 
ing better  than  50  per  cent  of  pres- 
ent production.  Although  mines  of 
association  operators  worked  but  40  per 
cent  of  possible  working  time  during 
the  week,  production  was  52  per  cent  of 
the  rated  capacity  based  upon  railroad 
ratings. 


Railroads  have  suspended  until  May 
1  their  Lake  coal  demurrage  tariffs, 
thus  removing  an  obstacle  which  might 
militate  against  free  movement  of  coal 
to  the  lower  ports.  Lack  of  orders 
would  compel  additional  mine  closings 
were  it  not  for  the  bolster  of  Lakes  de- 
mand, as  industrial  and  railroad  fuel 
markets  are  stagnant.  Seven  or  eight 
boats  are  now  lined  up  for  cargo  in 
addition  to  the  40  boats  already  loaded 
which  will  result  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  over  400,000  tons.  About  30 
per  cent  of  this  tonnage  is  from  the 
eastern  Ohio  field. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  con- 
tract markets.  Figures  given  out  as 
a  basis  for  1921  contract  negotiations 
are:  a-in.  lump,  $3.50,  mine  run  $3.25, 
and  slack  $3.  However,  in  view  of 
current  prices,  purchasing  agents  are 
reluctant  to  enter  into  agreements,  pre- 
ferring to  take  chances  from  day  to 
day  with  spot  coal.  Prices  in  the  open 
market  remain  unchanged  about  as  fol- 
lows: Domestic  lump  $3.25(a)$3.75, 
li-in.  lump,  $3(5)$3.25,  3-in.  lump,  $2.75 
@$2.90,  mine  run,  $2@$2.25,  and  slack, 
$1.75@$2. 


CENTRAL    PENNSYLVANIA 

Mine  Curtailment  Continues  —  Much 
Unemployment  —  Market  Is  Extremely 
Sluggish. 

With  no  relief  in  sight,  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  with  34  mines,  mostly  in  Cambria 
County,  has  but  three  running  and 
these  on  short  time.  The  situation  is 
the  worst  in  many  years  and  hundreds 
of  miners  are  out  of  work. 

Throughout  the  entire  field,  more 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  mines  are  closed 
daily.  Operators  are  trying  to  convince 
consumers  that  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  place  orders  for  coal  now 
as  surplus  stocks  are  about  used  up 
and  a  rush  of  orders  later  would 
breathe  a  shortage  and  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  price,  but  there  is 
nothing  doing.  Production  is  now  at 
the  lowest  ebb  for  many  years  and  the 
suffering  among  miners  is  intense. 

FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Production  Declines — No  Life  to  Spot 
or  Contract  Markets — Freight  Differ- 
entials Bar  to  Lakes   Buying. 

Fairmont 

More  mines  were  idle  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  March  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  years,  about  300  being  shut  down 
in  northern  West  Virginia.  Only  50 
mines  in  the  Fairmont  region  were  be- 
ing operated  at  all.  Not  only  was  thei-e 
no  spot  market  but  contract  orders 
underwent  a  decline.  Tidewater  and 
Western  business  was  virtually  at  a 
standstill  and  railroad  fuel  shipments 
were  much  less  than  normal. 

The  outlook  for  Lake  shipments  is 
not  encouraging  as  there  is  apparently 
no  prospect  of  securing  relief  from 
freight  differentials  on  Lakes  rates.  So 
far  there  has  been  little  or  no  coal  con- 
tracted, either  for  railroad  or  general 
commercial  use.     Operators  are  declin- 


ing to  negotiate  agreements  at  prices 
under  $3(a)$3.25. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Buyers  and  inquiries  for  spot  coal 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  With 
demand  so  lacking  there  remained  only 
a  few  contract  orders,  not  sufficient  to 
cause  more  than  a  third  of  the  poten- 
tial output  of  the  region  to  be  mined. 


Middle  West 


INDIANA 

R.R.    Contract    Negotiations    Active  — 
Industrial  Resumption  Slow. 

Production  is  running  around  325,000 
tons  per  week  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Bids  on  railroad  contracts 
for  the  N.Y.C.,  Big  Four,  Santa  Fe, 
Pere  Marquette  and  others  run  $2.60@ 
$3  for  mine  run  and  $2.85(S)$3.25  for 
lump,  although  there  have  been  no  con- 
tracts let  as  yet. 

Screenings  have  improved  materially 
and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  that 
size  around  $2.  Domestic  coal  is  weak. 
Fourth  Vein,  $3.25@$3.50,  Third,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Veins  $2.60(a)$3.  The  revival 
among  industries  is  coming  slowly; 
however,  clay  products  plants  contem- 
plate starting  the  middle  of  April. 
Stocks  are  large  and  there  probably  will 
be  no  great  activity  in  buying  for  some 
time. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

No  Improvement  in  Industrial  Situa- 
tion —  R.R.  Contract  Closed  —  Higher 
Prices  Inevitable. 

The  week  just  passed  stands  out 
even  amongst  poor  weeks,  as  a  period 
of  practically  no  activity  so  far  as 
the  coal  industry  is  concerned.  The 
weather  has  just  about  paralyzed  the 
demand  for  domestic  and  the  industrial 
situation  is  so  unsettled  and  uncertain 
that  very  little  steam  coal  was  moved. 

There  is  a  very  decided  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  operators  to  make  con- 
tracts. This  is  becoming  more  marked 
every  day.  The  only  large  agreement 
we  have  heard  of  being  made  was 
closed  a  few  days  ago  by  some  oper- 
ators who  have  contracted  with  the 
Chicauo  &  .A.lton  R.R.  It  is  said  that 
three  prices  are  on  these  contracts,  the 
first  price  of  $2.90  for  mine  run  to 
apply  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
new  year,  beginning  April  1.  The  price 
during  the  second  four  months  will  be 
$3  and  during  the  last  four  months 
$3.10.  It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of 
some  of  the  big  operators  that  the 
Alton  will  have  cause  to  congratulate 
itself  on  this  contract,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  of  some  relief  to  the 
mines  on  this  railroad. 

Last  week  an  error  occurred  in  this 
column.  It  was  said  that  the  opening 
price  of  Franklin  County  lump,  furnace 
and  small  egf:,  would  be  $3.50.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  April  price  on  this 
grade  of  coal  will  be  «3.65  f.o.b.  mines 
and  during  the  next  five  months,  be- 
ginning May  1,  this  price  will  increase 
at  the  rate  of  10c.   per  month.     Quite 
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wisely,  no  price  has  been  set  for  the 
fall  months. 

Various  i-ailroad  men  say  that  their 
sidings  are  blocked  with  empty  coal 
cars  which  are  standing  idle  until  the 
demand  for  fuel  is  once  more  felt.  It 
is  the  personal  belief  of  a  great  many 
operators  that  when  the  public  once 
starts  buying,  the  railroads  will  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  business  and  it  looks 
as  if  this  opinion  would  be  justified,  as 
every  day  the  coal  production  of  the 
country  is  decreasing  and  the  stock 
piles  held  by  the  various  industries  are 
also  decreasing,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
surely. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Price  Cuts  Fail  to  Stimulate  Buying — 
Screenings  Stronger  as  Domestic  De- 
clines —  R.R.  Buying  Bargain  Lots  — 
Suffering  Among  Miners. 

Retrenchment  continued  last  week  in 
the  Carterville  field.  Even  with  the 
new  prices  tonnage  moved  was  short  of 
expectations.  Some  mines  are  getting 
only  two  days  a  week  although  opera- 
tions loading  railroad  fluel  run  up  to 
four  days.  Screenings  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  $2.25@$2.85.  Mine  run  can 
be  bought  down  to  $2.75.  Association 
mines  will  not  produce  coal  unless  the 
price  at  least  covers  production  costs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Frisco  R.R. 
has  been  able  to  buy  Carterville  lump, 
egg  and  nut  at  $2.50  and  that  some 
railroads  have  been  offered  mine  run 
at  $2.  Independent  operators  are  ask- 
ing $2.50@$2.75  for  screenings,  with 
less  working  time,  however,  than  the 
association  mines. 

Working  time  is  unusually  poor  in 
the  Duquoin  field  with  prices  about  the 
same  as  in  the  Carterville  district.  Mt. 
Olive  field  conditions  are  bad  on  account 
of  railroads  easing  up  on  their  con- 
tracts. Mt.  Olive  price  has  come  down 
to  $3  for  domestic  to  the  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket; outside  price,  $3.25. 

In  the  Standard  field  the  Belleville 
group  continues  to  sell  below  cost  ap- 
parently. Two-inch  lump  has  been 
offered  at  $2.15,  mine  run,  and  nut  and 
egg  $1.75.  Screenings  are  quoted  $1.50 
with  an  upward  tendency  due  to  better 
demand.  As  time  goes  on  more  mines 
continue  to  shut  down  and  destitution 
among  the  miners  is  growing.  Railroad 
tonnage  is  decreasing  every  week  and 
the  average  working  time  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days. 

The  steam  market  looks  good  on  ac- 
count of  the  falling  off  in  domestic  de- 
mand and  as  the  price  of  screenings  and 
nut  advances  lump  coal  may  be  expected 
to  come  down.  There  is  nothing  encour- 
aging in  a  tangible  way  in  the  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future. 


improvement.  Lump  coal  due  to  mild 
weather  is  off.  Screenings  are  stronger 
than  they  have  been. 

It  is  claimed  by  western  Kentucky 
operators  that  action  of  the  Federal 
Courts  in  upholding  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  the  matter 
of  interstate  freight  rates  superceding 
intrastate  rates  in  effect  under  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  in  Indiana,  will 
result  in  western  Kentucky  fuel  again 
moving  freely  to  points  in  competition 
with  Indiana  fields,  which  have  been 
virtually  cut  off  for  several  months,  as 
a  result  of  the  low  intrastate  rates  in 
Indiana,  permitting  movement  at  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  over  old  rates,  as 
against  a  thirty-three  and  a  third  per 
cent  increase  on  coal  moving  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


Practically  no  spot  market  existed. 
Mines  on  the  I.R.R.  had  a  production 
equal  to  42  per  cent  of  potential  ca- 
pacity, representing  a  slight  improve- 
ment. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Prices  Firm  —  Industrial  Demand 
Slowly  Improving — Rate  Decision  Aids 
Operators. 

Prices  are  rather  firm  as  a  whole, 
with  demand  showing  some  improve- 
ment. Mines  average  about  two  days 
a  week.  Industrial  and  railroad  fuel 
demands  are  showing  slow  but  steady 


Middle  Appalachian 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Freight  Differentials  Retard  Lakes 
Agreements — Production  Further  Cur- 
tailed— Contract  Market  Unchanged. 

Kanawha 

But  few  sales  were  made  on  a  spot 
basis  in  the  week  ended  March  12  and 
very  little  coal  was  being  produced,  ow- 
ing to  a  continuance  of  the  sluggish 
market.  Comparatively  few  mines 
operated  at  all  and  even  these  were 
running  not  more  than  two  days. 

It  is  apparent  that  not  many  con- 
tracts will  be  negotiated  before  May  1. 
Buying  for  Lakes  is  inactive  and  unless 
the  present  differential  is  eliminated 
little  coal  wll  be  shipped  from  this 
region  to  the  Lakes. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  production  of  100,000  tons  was 
one  of  the  poorest  since  the  present 
period  of  depression  set  in.  Some  in- 
creased production  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week  was  due  to  heavier 
contract  shipments  to  Western  auto- 
mobile plants.  Practically  no  spot  de- 
mand existed.  Slack  coal  was  slightly 
strengthened  owing  to  the  lowered  pro- 
duction of  domestic. 

Demand  in  the  Thacker  region  was 
such  as  to  hold  production  to  the  very 
minimum.  The  output  was  not  much 
in  excess  of  30  per  cent,  the  only  coal 
moving  being  destined  on  contracts.  As 
in  other  fields  little  contracting  had 
been  consummated  as  the  coal  year 
neared  the  close. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Less  coal  was  produced  than  at  any 
time  since  the  mai'ket  began  to  fall. 
"No  market"  losses  were  placed  at  82 
per  cent,  representing  185,000  tons. 
Most  of  the  mines  were  closed  down 
entirely.  Even  those  with  contract 
orders  were  operated  two  days  at  the 
most. 

Virginia 

Production  estimated  at  40  per  cent 
represented  what  was  left  of  contract 
business  which  was  still  somewhat  bet- 
ter  than   in   other   high-volatile   fields. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Continues  at  Low  Level — 
No  Spot  Demand  —  Lakes  and  Tide- 
umter  Markets  Inactive — Contracting  la 
Slow. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

The  week  ended  March  12  saw  little 
variation  in  the  Gulf  production,  the 
output  being  placed  at  30  per  cent, 
about  5  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for 
the  previous  week.  This  was  due  to  a 
slight  increase  in  contract  shipments, 
no  improvement  occurring  in  the  spot 
market.  Operators  do  not  expect  much 
contracting  for  the  new  coal  year  be- 
fore May  1. 

New  River  production  averaged  be- 
tween 12,000  and  16,000  tons  per  day. 
Market  conditions  were  unchanged  with 
the  exception  of  lump  and  egg,  which 
were  a  trifle  firmer.  Contract-making 
was  still  in  abeyance. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  was  on  about 
the  same  level  as  during  the  preceding 
week.  Operators  were  able  to  find  no 
outlet  for  any  spot  coal.  This  was 
especially  true  as  to  Tidewater.  There 
have  been  numerous  inquiries  as  to  new 
contracts  but  few  if  any  agreements 
have  actually  been  signed.  As  a  rule 
production  has  been  vigorously  cur- 
tailed and  operators  are  simply  mark- 
ing time,  awaiting  the  re%-ival  of  de- 
mand. 

Two  days  represented  maximum 
working  time  of  Tug  River  operations. 
There  was  almost  a  total  lack  of  spot 
demand.  Tidewater  shipments  were 
especially  small  and  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  signs  of  early  Lakes 
shipments,  to  judge  from  inquiries. 

Producers  and  buyers  are  still  dead- 
locked on  the  question  of  contract  prices 
with  an  absence  of  demand  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  retarding  the  con- 
sununation  of  agreements  for  the  new 
coal  year. 


\^est 


UTAH 

Little  Coal  Moving — Prices  Finn — 
Wage  Reductions  Not  Contemplated. 

Very  little  coal  is  moving  and  pro- 
ducers are  merely  marking  time.  Prices 
remain  firm,  however,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  change  for  another  six 
or  eight  weeks,  if  then. 

Retailers  report  business  as  a  little 
better  this  week.  They  are  drawing  on 
their  storage  coal  which  is  getting  very 
low.  None  of  them  seems  wilhng  to 
stock  up  for  fear  prices  may  take  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  drop. 

The  wage  reduction  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Northwest  is  not  likely  to 
be  followed  here,  unless  the  move  be- 
comes national. 


And^ 
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ALASKA 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  Govern- 
n.ent's  $250,000  coal  washing  plant  at  the 
Matanuska  field.  The  plant  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  private  operators.  New  beds  of 
smithing-  coal  have  been  discovered  near 
Mears.  In  the  Matanuska  field  more  than 
250.000  tons  of  coal  have  been  blocked  out. 


COLORADO 

Safety  conditions  at  mines  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  1920  were  better  than 
for  many  years.  There  were  fifteen  fatal 
accidents  and  the  total  production  was  4,- 
151,220  tons,  a  production  of  296,515  tons 
per  fatal  accident.  The  record  for  all 
other  coal  mines  in  Colorado  was  146,628 
tons  per  fatal  accident.  Eight  mines  of 
the  company  had  no  fatal  accident  either 
in  1919  or  1920.  One  mine  lost  no  shift 
on  account  of  underground  accidents,  fatal 
or  non-fatal,  for  seven  consecutive  months. 

Compensation  insurance  premiums  paid 
by  coal  operators  in  Colorado  were  re- 
duced March  1  from  $5  per  $100  of  pay  roll 
to  $3.85  by  the  Colorado  Industrial  Com- 
mission. The  new  rate  was  approved  by 
the  commission  after  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  by  insurance  stock  companies 
handling  this  class  of  insurance.  The  rate 
charged  by  mutual  companies  will  be  $4.60 
per   $100. 


ILLINOIS 

The  highest  coal  production  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  was  moved  in  19  20  by 
the  Rock  Island  R.R.  system.  The  annual 
report  shows  that  after  the  roads  were  re- 
turned from  federal  control  the  movement 
of  freight  cars  per  day  was  increased  6.3 
miles,  from  22.3  miles  to  28.6  miles.  The 
average  load  per  car  was  increased  1.7 
tons  from  28.3  to  30  tons.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  buy  50,000  new  freight 
cars,  1,500  new  locomotives  and  1.000  pas- 
senger cars. 

The  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, operating  two  large  mines  at  Royal- 
ton,  has  announced  that  one  mine  will  be 
closed  down  for  some  time,  until  better 
conditions  prevail  in  the  market.  The  two 
mines  are  in  rank  with  some  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  Many  other  mines  in  the  sec- 
tion are  also  ceasing  operations  inoefinitelv, 
partially  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs 
and  some  on  account  of  the  dull  market. 

The     Missouri-IUinoiH     Coal     Co.,     of     St. 

Louis,  has  recently  closed  a  deal  whereby 
it  has  rights  over  a  large  tract  of  coal 
land  south  of  Belleville  at  Wilciierman 
Station.  The  property  is  an  ideal  location 
for  a  coal  mine  and  sinking  will  probably 
be  started  there  in  the  future.  The  dea"l 
entailed    a    transaction    of   over    $50,000. 

The  Groveland  Coal  Co.,  oiierating  :•  t 
Pekin,  will  sink  a  new  mine  near  tha^ 
place  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  new  and 
large  contract  recently  acquired.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  mine  will  be  on  the  P.  &  P. 
U.  R.R.  Houses  will  be  erected  near  the 
location  and  in  all  probability  a  town  will 
be  established   in  time  to  come. 


INDIANA 

The  Victor  Colliery  Co.  has  filed  notice 
of  company  dissolution  under  state  laws. 

The  Grimm  Coal  Co.,  of  Evansville.  has 
incorporated  under  Indiana  la- -s  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  directors 
are:  Fred  Grimm,  Casper  Grimm,  L.  E. 
Grimm,  O.scar  Birch  and  B.  F.  Zieg. 

The  Amerlean  Coal  Mlnlnor  Co.  of  Brazil 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $200,- 
OOn.    all    of   which    is   preferred    stock. 
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Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Dugrger  Domestic  Coal 
Co.  of  Indiana.  The  company  will  do  a 
general  mining  business. 

The  Walker  Coal  &  Mine  Co.  of  Fort 
Wayne,  has  completed  its  organization  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  directors 
are  J.  J.  Voors,  E.  A.  Walker  and  A.  J. 
Lassus. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Indianapolis 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  aflirmed  decrees  of  the  lower 
courts  refusing  an  injunction  to  the  Lower 
A'ein  Coal  Co.,  restraining  the  industrial 
board  of  Indiana  from  involving  the  com- 
pulsory features  of  the  state  workmen's 
compensation  act.  The  company  based  its 
application  for  an  Injunction  on  four 
grounds :  That  sections  of  the  act  violated 
the  new  process  clause  of  the  constitution  ; 
the  equal  protection  clause  and  two  sepa- 
i-ate  sections  of  the  Indiana  bill  of  rights. 
The  coal  company  filed  its  suit  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis  and  Judge 
A.  B.  Anderson  held  that  the  section  in 
question  was  valid  and  the  plaintiff  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
suit   was   filed   in   April,    1919. 

Coal  companies  in  Parke  and  Daviess 
counties  are  preparing  to  take  over  leases 
on  more  than  25,000  acres  of  coal  land 
bordering  on  the  right-of-way  of  the  old 
Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  R.R.,  recently 
acquired  by  the  New  York  Central.  It  is 
expected  that  this  coal  development  will 
be  started  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
E.  &  I. 

Dering:  mine  No.  8,  in  the  Clinton  field, 
shut  down  recently  for  an  indefinite  period, 
until  there  is  an  increase  in  orders.  The 
slopping  of  this  mine  throws  about  225 
men  out  of  employment.  Three  mines  of  the 
Crown    Hill    Co.    made   a    similar   stop. 

A  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit  brought 
jilmost  two  months  ago  by  James  T.  Duni- 
s;m  of  Cleveland  against  William  Schro- 
lucke  of  Indianapolis,  Will  H.  Voslon  of 
Bloomfield,  Nicholas  and  Charles  Goodman 
of  Linton,  the  Linton  Trust  Co.  and  th" 
Rosehill  Coal  Co.  was  overruled  in  Federal 
Court,  March  10.  The  case  grew  out  of 
a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  coal  lands 
near  Linton,  for  which  the  owner.  Nicholas 
Goodman,  gave  two  warranty  deeds,  on-^ 
to  Dunigan  and  the  other  to  Schrolucke  and 
the    Rosehill    company. 


KENTUCKY 

.Announcements  of  developments  indicate 
much  increased  activity  during  the  pre.sent 
year,  insuring  the  expenditure  of  'arge  cap- 
ital. Near  Seco,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
L.  &  N.,  AVest  "Virginia  corporations  are 
making  plans  to  develop  about  200  acres  of 
lOlkhorn  coal  lands.  A  modern  plant  will  be 
put  in.  .\t  Thornton  Creek  the  Elkhorn 
Collier.v  Co.  will  make  extensions.  Just 
out  from  Blackey.  the  Kden  Coal  Co.,  with 
oflices  in  Whitesburg,  will  soon  begin 
shipping  coal  from  a  modern  plant.  The 
Elk  Creek  Coal  Co.,  just  below  Blackey. 
will  soon  be  in  readiness  to  begin  shipping 
coal.  In  the  same  section  the  Consolidated 
Fuel  Co.  is  making  a  number  of  expansions. 
Their  output  will  be  easily  doubled  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Nat  B.  Sewell,  of 
I-ondon,  and  others  are  to  develop  several 
luindred  acres  just  below  Cornettsville 
n(>ar  the  Perry  County  bdrder. 

The  'Winchester  Coal  Co.  has  a  lease  on 
al)out  200  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Emma. 
.  .'Hd  plans  for  immediate  development  work 
.V  comiilete  coal-mining  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled, including  tipple,  machine  shop, 
forge  shop  and  other  mechanical  buildings, 
with  i)owor  plant  for  general  operation. 
The  company  has  also  secured  oiitions  on 
adjoining  coal  lands  for  later  development. 
It  was  recently  organized  with  N.  M. 
White,  Jr.,  as  president,  and  W.  D.  Judy, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Baile.v-Ferguson  Coal  Co.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  has 
acquired  a  tract  of  land  totaling  about 
1,500  acres.  The  property  will  be  de- 
veloped and  a  coal  mining  plant  installed 
with  aggregate  capacity  of  about  1,000  tons 
per  day.  A  power  plant  will  be  constructed 
at  the  property.  J.  G.  Bailey  is  president ; 
S.  C.  Ferguson  is  vice-president,  treasurer 
and  manager. 

The  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Traffic  Bu- 
reau at  a  recent  meeting  in  Louisville  dis- 
cussed the  status  of  appeals  pending  before 
the  I.  C.  C.  for  lower  rates  to  Arkansas, 
Atlanta  and  the  lower  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, with  intervening  petitions  entered  by 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 
Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  Illinois  Coal 
Trade  Bureau  and  the  L  C.  R.R. 


MARYLAND 

W.  D.  Althouse  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
large  coal  interests  in  the  Georges  Creek 
region,  has  purchased  about  500  acres  of 
the  old  Fort  Pendleton  tract,  near  Gorman, 
on  the  Western  Maryland  Ry.  at  the  town 
of  Mason,    and   has   already   begun    mining. 

Increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $300.- 
000  to  $2,000,000  is  planned  by  the  Georges 
Creek  Coal  Co..  of  Lonaconing.  together 
with  incorporation,  by  which  the  name  will 
be  changed  to  Georges  Creek  Coal   Co..  Inc. 


MINNESOTA 

A  test  is  being  made  at  the  power  plant 
of  the  Minnesota  state  capitol  building  in 
St.  Paul,  to  use  pulverized  peat  for  fuel. 
It  has  been  used  in  Minneapolis  during  the 
winter  in  a  downtown  office  building.  A 
new  company  is  just  being  formed  by  the 
same  interests  which  compose  the  Hennepin 
.\tomized  Fuel  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  to  put 
in  a  plant  for  St.  Paul,  similar  to  the  one 
in    Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI 

Mine  No.  3  of  the  Big  Creek  Coal  Mine 
Co.,  employing  200  men.  has  been  shut 
down  indefinitely  because  contracts  held 
have  been  cancelled.  Mine  No.  1.  employ- 
ing 400  men.  will  be  operated  part  time. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Fire  recently  destroyed  a  large  portion 
of  the  plant  of  the  International  Coal  Prod- 
ucts Co..  Irvington,  with  loss  estimated  at 
about    $90,000.    including   machinery. 


OHIO 

Two  suits  for  damages  aggregating  $58,- 
000  were  filed  in  the  Franklin  oount>-  courts 
last  week  by  the  Ohio  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.,  against  Harry  B.  Sun»ni«T>  and  the 
1-exl  Coal  Co.  as  principals  and  tlie  .\mer- 
ican  Guaranty  Co..  as  security  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract  for  the  delivery  of  a 
certain  tonnage  of  coal. 

Railroads  in  the  Columbus  district  are 
preparing  their  equipment  for  the  opening 
of  the  Lake  trade.  The  H.  V  Ry.  Co.. 
is  receiving  a  large  number  of  coal  cars 
which  have  been  repaired  in  outside  shops, 
where  1,750  cars  were  sent  for  repairs.  The 
shut-down  of  a  large  number  of  mines  has 
caused  an  excess  of  coal-carrying  equip- 
ment so  time  is  now  being  taken  to  make 
minor    repairs. 

John  Stronjek  has  been  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  $1,225  against  the  Cambria  Col- 
lieries Co.  The  plalntirt  alleged  that  the 
defendant  company  had  removed  coal  un- 
lawfully from  under  his  premises. 
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The  Lick  Run  Coal  Co.  has  been  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  develop 
mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field.  The 
incorporators  are  D.  R.  McGill,  P.  J.  Mertz, 
R.   Green,   M.  A.  Krieg  and  N.   E.  Green. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  mines  in  the  Moxahala 
district  are  being  re-equiped  electrically 
since  the  power  lines  of  the  Ohio  Power  Co., 
Newark,  have  been  extended  into  that  field. 
Operators  are  taking  advantage  of  the  lull 
in   the  demand  to  make   the   improvements. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  designed  to  stop  profit- 
eering in  coal.  If  the  bill  should  become 
a  law  there  is  jugt  one  penalty  that  can 
be  imposed  and  that  is  imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days  nor  more 
than  a  year.  The  bill  limits  retail  profit 
to  30  per  cent  above  the  cost  at  the  mine, 
plus  the  freight  charges  and  war  tax.  Only 
three  agencies  are  permitted  in  the  selling 
of  coal,  the  producer,  retailer  and  the  con- 
sumer. No  commission  is  permitted  for 
brokerage  and  the  product  of  the  mine 
must  go  directly  to  the  retailer.  The  only 
middleman  allowed  under  the  bill  is  the 
retailer.  The  measure  also  provides  that 
all  dealers  in  coal  must  register  with  the 
auditor  of  the  county  in  which  they  do 
business  and  pay  an  annual  license  fee  of 
$2  when  a  certificate  will  be  issued  giving 
the  right  to  retail  coal  for  one  year. 

The     Vocational     Schools     for    Miners,     in 

Bellaire,  Martins  Ferry,  Neffs,  Rayland  and 
Bridgeport  will  take  up  the  study  of  "Mine 
Ventilation."  Sessions  are  held  evenings 
either  in  the  public  graded  schools  or  high 
schools  at  the  points  named.  The  course 
in  mine  ventilation  will  continue  until  the 
first  of  July,  when  the  session  will  close. 
The  complete  course  extends  over  a  period 
of  four  years  and  it  is  said  a  graduate  is 
capable  of  filling  any  mine  position. 

The  Stover  Coal  Co.,  of  Newark,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $34,000  to 
mine  and  sell  coal.  Incorporators  are  T. 
McKenna,  J.  Wildman,  F.  C.  Bausch,  Perry 
Ray  and  F.  B.  Wurm. 

Many  Ohio  coal  operators  are  backing 
the  movement  started  by  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Commerce  to  secure  amendments  to  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  in  the  Buck- 
eye State.  Operators  believe  that  the  rate 
on  coal  mining  and  work  about  mines  is 
entirely  too  high  and  that  they  are  charged 
an  unreasonable  sum  for  the  insurance.  As 
compared  with  other  states  the  rate  is  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  higher,  without  any 
apparent  reason.  A  large  number  of  the 
operators  favor  a  plan  whereby  private 
insurance  companies  can  enter  the  field, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ohio  Indus- 
trial Commission  and  thus  have  competition 
in  the  field. 

The  Ohio  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Columbus  is  making 
extensive  repairs  to  its  mine  located  at  Wir- 
bren.  Entries  are  being  driven  to  reach 
new  areas  and  additional  machinery  is  be- 
ing installed.  This  mine  will  be  in  shape 
for  operation  with  the  opening  of  fhe  Lake 
trade. 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  held  in  Columbus 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  former 
board  of  directors.  J.  S.  .Tones  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president ;  George  K. 
Smith,  -secretary,  and  C.  C.  Cook,  treasurer. 
These  officers  with  H.  B.  Arnold  and  W.  E. 
Tytus  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

Mine  No.  5  at  Murray  City,  owned  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and  operated 
through  the  Columbus  office  has  been  closed 
down  for  about  four  weeks  for  necessary 
repairs.  No  radical  repairs  are  being 
made  but  the  changes  consist  of  arrang- 
ing the  power  house  to  better  advantage 
and  to  making  extensions  of  the  tracks  and 
entries. 


holdings  of  the  former  at  Llstie.  shows 
that  the  consideration  !n  the  transaction 
was  approximately  $912,000. 

.\  slate-wide  referendum  of  Chrmber  of 
Commerce  members  is  being  taken  to  de- 
termine the  attitude  of  bu.siness  men  on  the 
proposed  new  taxes  on  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals. 

A  barge  with  a  capacity  of  1,400  tons 
has  been  launched  at  Brownsville  to  carry 
coke  from  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company's 
Alicia  plant  to  its  steel  mill  at  Mbnessen. 
The  barge  was  commenced  by  W.  Harry 
Brown  before  he  sold  the  Alicia  plant  to 
the  steel  company  and  was  finished  by  that 
concern.  It  displaces  six  feet  nine  inches 
of  water  and  cost  approximately  $200,000. 
It  is  the  largest  barge  in  the  Monongahela 
River  trade. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  for  the  year 
1920,  made  a  very  favorable  showing, 
though  labor  troubles  and  car  shortage  re- 
duced the  tonnage  to  12,348,386,  a  decrease 
of  1,504,055  tons,  from  1919.  The  results 
of  operations  compare   as  follows : 

1920.  1919. 

Gross    receipts $48,596,589  $37,303,131 

Net   earnings    14,302,505  8,090,896 

Depletion,    deprecia- 
tion, interests,  etc.     3,363,789  3,531,181 

Balance    10,932,715  4.559,716 

Dividends  and  taxes      4.175,366  4,896,736 

Surplus     6,884,197  

Deficit     337.020 

Total   surplus    ...$30,369,829      $23,485,632 

T.  J.  McClerman  of  Uniontown,  has  closed 
a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  412  acres  of  the 
Smith  Creek  block  coal  in  Greene  County, 
from  John  H.  Strawn,  receiver  of  the 
Farmers  and  Brovers  National  Bank  of 
Wavnesburg,  for  a  consideration  of  $92,- 
250.' 

J.  Frank  Dawson  and  Ta.vlor   N.  Dawson. 

of  Uniontown,  have  sold  all  the  Sewickley, 
or  Mapletown  seam  of  coal  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River  front  that  lies  between  Big 
Whiteley  and  Dunkard  creeks,  including 
the  Mapletown  Coal  Company's  works,  for 
$525,000  to  Senator  John  I..  Hatfield  and 
associates    of    Morgantown. 

The  Fort  Hill  Coal  Co.,  made  up  of 
Johnstown  business  men,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  develop  coal  land  in  Somerset 
County  and  have  holdings  totaling  1,500 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hill. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  coal  fields  of 
northern  Cambria  Countj-^  seems  to  be 
sliding  between  two  extremes.  The  Monroe 
Coa!  Co.,  with  operations  at  Colven  and 
Revioc  are  working  five  days  a  week.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at 
Hastings  have  closed  down  all  mines,  Tlie 
Jasa  Hill  Coal  Company  plans  to  erect  250 
houses  at  Flinton.  Material  for  fifty  of 
the  buildings  has  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

The  Evans  Colliery  Co.  is  arranging  for 
the  immediate  reopening  of  its  No.  4  and 
No.  7  slopes.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
operations  to  reach  coal  that  could  not  be 
mined  when  the  workings  were  first 
operated. 

F.  J.  McCIaren  is  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  property  at  Waynesburg, 
recently  acquired.  The  acquisition  includes 
a  total  of  about  600  acres  of  land,  with 
price  reported  at  $225  an  acre. 

The  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  has  purchased 
about  51,700  acres  of  coal  land  in  Morris 
Township,  heretofore  held  by  David  M.  Van 
Scyoc,  Dunn's  Station,  and  plans  for  early 
development  of  the  property.  A  considera- 
tion of  $15,535.80  was  given  for  the  lands. 

The  One  Hundredth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.  to  the  stockholders  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Dec.  31.  1920.  has 
been  made  public.  The  net  income  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  amounted  to  $4,045,053.06. 


VIRGINIA 

The  llundy  Coal  Co.  haa  commenced 
development  work  on  about  75  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnson's  Mill, 
and  is  considering  the  in.«<taIlalion  of  con- 
siderable new  equipment.  A.  N.  GUly  is 
president. 


PENNSLYVANIA 

Commencing  with  February  shipni  >nts. 
coal  traffic  through  the  locks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela River  are  measured  by  the  ton  unit 
instead  of  the  bushel  as  heretofore.  The 
traffic  for  that  month  was  840.200  tons  or 
22,111,000  bushels,  7.121,000  bushels  under 
the   January   shipments. 

One  fifth  of  the  coal  tonnage  produced  in 
the  Twenty-first  Bituminons  District  is 
credited  to  the  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  Mine  Inspector  C. 
P.  Byrne.  Total  tonnage  in  the  district 
was  8,043.6.90  tons  of  which  the  Vesta  com- 
pany produced   3,885.036   tons. 

The  entry  for  record  of  the  deed  of  the 
StauflTer-Quemahoning  Coal  Co.  to  the 
Rarnes-Qaemahoning      Coal      Co.,      for     the 


UTAH 


The   Price   Oil  &   Coal   Leasing   Co.   is   the 

nanu>  of  a  now  corporation  which  has  just 
been  formed  at  Price.  C.  R.  Marcusen  is 
the  president  and  A.  E.  Gibson  secretary. 
The  capital  stock  is  $15,000. 

The  Lion  Coal  Co.'s  holdings  in  '^arbon 
County  have  been  valued  at  $318,340. 

Nita  Laverne  Butte,  through  her  guar- 
dian has  filed  suit  against  the  United  States 
Fuel  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  for  $20,000  dam- 
ages for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been 
cau.sed  last  July  when  the  girl  was  in- 
jured by  a  rock  which  was  being  blasted 
from  the  mine  at  West  Hiawatha  in  Carbon 
County. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

It  has  just  been  learned  that  the 
Hntchinson  Coal  Co.  which  operate?  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  Harrison  and  Marion 
counties  has  added  to  its  holdings  to  the 
extent  of  200  acres  of  coal  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh vein,  this  coal  land  being  on  Simp- 
son'.s  Creek.  There  are  said  to  be  five  or 
six  different  tracts  in  the  acreage  acquire. 1 

The  Commissioner  of  Chancery  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  McDowell  County  has  al- 
lowed Colonel  I.  E.  Tierney,  $72,813.04  and 
the  Flat  Top  National  Bank  $27,209.54  in 
the  ca:;e  of  Col.  Tierney  against  the 
United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  in  which  the 
plaintiff  claimed  to  have  been  eliminated 
from  his  interest  in  the  Zenith  and  Indian 
Ridge  Coal  Companies  merged,  as  the 
plaintiff  claimed  unlawfully,  into  the  United 
Pocahontas  Coal  Company.  The  case  had 
been  appealed  from  the  circuit  to  the  Su- 
preme court   and   remanded. 

Another  large  coal  deal  has  been  consum- 
mated in  Cass  district  of  Monongalia 
Count,  the  Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co..  having 
purchased  several  tracts  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Sewicklev  coal  aggregating  380  acres  for 
which  the  sum  of  $202,634.80  was  paid.  It 
is  understood  that  the  company  will  de- 
velop this  coal  in  connection  with  its  other 
propterties    in    Monongalia    County. 

New  equipment  has  been  added  to  and 
installed  at  the  mines  of  the  Diamond  Coal 
Co.,  located  on  Scott's  Run  in  the  Monon- 
galia field.  Included  in  the  new  equip- 
ment are  three  short-wall  coal  cutting  ma- 
chines and   two   electric    locomotives. 

Provision  having  been  made  by  the 
Forest  Coal  Company  of  Fairmont  for  ad- 
ditional directors,  the  stockholders  of  the 
companv  have  elected  to  fill  that  post. 
James  Christopher  of  Osage.  W.  Va.  and 
F.    E.    Christopher  of  Morgantown.   W.    va. 

One  of  the  big  deals  of  recent  months 
has  just  been  consummated  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Gnyan  Collieries  Cor- 
poration has  acquired  from  the  Gilbert 
Creek  Land  Company  and  others  a  total 
of  6  700  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Mingo 
and  Wyoming  fields  paying  for  this  acre- 
age a  total  of  $300,000.  The  corporation 
plans  development  work  only  on  2.700  acres 
for  the  present,  the  other  part  of  the  prop- 
erty not  as  yet  being  within  the  reach  of 
railroad.-'. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  Seminole  Gas  Co..  a  Detroit  concern, 
capitalized  at  $150,000.  it  is  learned  that 
this  companv  will  open  mines  not  far  from 
Clarksburg,  "where  50  miners'  houses  will  be 
built,  an  office  and  store  building  erected 
and  the  usual  mining  equipment  installed. 

A  drift  mine  is  being  opened  near  Grafton 
bv  R.  L  Marple.  As  the  mine  to  be  opened 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Tygarts  Valley  River 
opposite  the  railroad  it  will  be  nece.<sary 
to   install  a  bucket  cci.veyor  system. 

The  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.  is  arranging 
for  the  immediate  installation  of  machin- 
erv  at  its  properties  in  the  Barracksville 
section.  The  company  has  a  tract  of  over 
700  acres  of  land  and  will  open  a  number 
of   mines. 

The  Leckie  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  about 
2.800  acres  of  coal  property  in  the  Big 
Clear  Creek  district,  and  has  preliminary 
plans  under  way  for  the  development  of 
a  section  of  the  land.  Machinery  will  be 
acquired   at  an  early  date. 

The  Low  Volatile  Collieries  Co.  is  plan- 
ning for  increased  production  at  its  plant. 
The  companv  has  recently  increased  its 
CTpital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  ex- 
pansion. 

.\lthough  the  coal  business  in  the  Mor- 
gantown district  has  been  pretty  well  par- 
alyzed by  the  slump  in  the  coal  market, 
indications  are  that  the  companies  are 
making  every  preparation  for  an  early  re- 
sumption of  business  by  putting  their  plants 
in  the  best  condition.  The  New  England 
Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  is  reported 
about  ready  to  start  work  on  TOO  new 
houses  at  Lowesville  on  the  ^lonongahela 
River  R.R.  south  of  Morgantown.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  building  50  houses 
at  two  of  its  mints.  Most  of  the  other 
companies  are  similarly  active,  repairing 
machinery  or  plant,  or  putting  in  new 
equipment.     The  2,000  to  3.000  idle  men  in 
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the  district  are  mostly  loaders  or  such 
other  men  as  can  not  be  used  in  general 
repair  work.  There  is  no  indication  of  a 
cut  in  wages,  although  poor  workmen  may 
find  themselves  without  work  when  business 
is    resumed. 

Claiming  that  minority  stockholders  of 
the  Flat  Bun  Coal  Co.  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Wheyel  Coal  Co.  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  to  that  company 
the  Wheyel  company  has  secured  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  sale  of  1,500  acres 
of  coal  land  near  Mannington  to  a  number 
of  Morgantown  coal  people,  including  Ben 
Chaplin,  Raymond  Kerr,  Perry  Beaumont, 
M  L.  O'Neil,  A.  W.  Bowlby,  K.  F.  Bowlby 
and  others.  The  injunction  was  secured 
from  the  circuit  court  of  Marion  County. 
Although  the  sale  to  the  Morgantown  people 
was  announced  a  short  time  ago,  it  has 
not  been  fully  consummated  and  the  in- 
junction was  secured  to  prevent  this.  The 
greater  part  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
is  under  the  ownership  of  D.  S.  Myers  of 
Pontiac,    111. 


Coal  land  to  the  extent  of  251  acres  on 
the  headwaters  of  Paw  Paw  Creek  in 
Monongalia  County  has  changed  hands, 
having  been  purchased  by  Charles  Powell 
of  Fairmont  from  H.  H.  Rose  and  W.  Ken- 
neth Barnes,  special  commissioners.  The 
sum  involved  in  the  transaction  was 
$14,478. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

An  inquiry  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Provincial  government  into  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  coal  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  the  cost  of  its  transporta- 
tion, screening  and  delivery  by  the  deal- 
ers, the  profits  made  by  the  collieries  and 
the  profits  of  the  dealers.  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, K.  C,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  been  commissioned  to 
make  the  investigation. 

There  is  another  development  to  the 
litigation  between  the  E.  &  N.  Ry.  Co.  and 


the  Granby  Consolidated  ytining  &  Smelting 

Co.  as  to  the  ownership  of  coal  rights  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Vancouver  Island  rail- 
way belt.  Recently  a  judgment  was  handed 
dovvn  that  one  of  the  two  adjoining  areas, 
the  Dunlop  estate,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Granby  company  but  that  the  other,  the 
Ganner  estate,  in  respect  of  the  under- 
surface  rights,  belong  to  the  E.  &  N.  Ry. 
Co.  It  appears  that  one  6i  the  mine  en- 
trances in  connection  with  the  Cassidy  Col- 
lieries is  on  the  Ganner  estate  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal  has  given  permission  to 
the  operating  company  to  use  this  approach 
to  the  workings  located  within  its  prop- 
erty. The  Granby  company  states  that  if 
access  to  the  company's  workings  was  for- 
bidden 1,700  people  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  plant  representing  an 
investment  of  $19,000,000  would  be  closed 
down.  The  question  of  the  ownership  of 
the  underground  rights  within  the  Ganner 
estate  will  be  fought  out  in  the  courts  to 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal;  namely,  the 
Privy   Council. 


Personals 


E.  P.  WeddeU,  connected  with  the  Wed- 
dell-Albright  Coal  Co.  at  Monongah,  W. 
Va.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  Scottdale,   Pa. 

The  Kanstine  Co.  of  Buffalo,  was  rep-, 
resented  in  the  Fairmont  region  recently 
by  E.   J.   Tart. 


Arthur  W.  Covert,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation. 

Phillip  E.  Thomas,  treasurer  of  the  Im- 
perial Coal  Corporation  was  in  Boston  and 
Sew   York    City  recently. 

David  White,  chief  geologist  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  on  fossil  fuels  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

N.  H.  Uarton,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  is  making  a  geological  study  of  the 
sti'ucture  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  northern 
Appalachian  coal  fields. 

Thomas  K.  Maher,  president  of  the  Maher 
Collieries  Co.  and  also  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association  of 
Ohio,  has  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Mic-iiael  Gallaglier,  general  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Mining  Co., 
spent  a  few  days  in  Washington  where  he 
attended   the   Inaugural   ceremonies. 

The  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  Minne- 
apolis, announces  the  appointment  of 
George  W.  McGill  as  general  sales  agent, 
with  offices  at  712  Plymouth  Building, 
Chicago.  L,.  L..  Benjamin,  of  the  Min- 
neapolis office,  will  be  under  Mr.  McGill  in 
charge  of  Northwestern  sa'es,  with  offices 
in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  McGill  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  coal  men  in  the  West.  He 
started  in  the  coal  business  32  years  ago, 
with  the  Clark  C^oal  &  Coke  Co.,  "at  Peoria, 
as  office  boy,  and  worked  his  way  up  with 
that  company  for  24  years.  Eight  years 
ago  he  went  with  the  Reeves  company",  and 
these  two  companies  are  all  that  he  has 
ever  been  connected  vi'ith. 

V.  W.  Proctor,  president  of  the  Calumet 
Coal  Co.,  New  York  City,  ■■am  gone  on  a 
business  and  pleasure  trip  to  Bermuda. 
He  expects  to  be  away  about  a   month. 

Fred  Kornpr.  manager  of  the  export  de- 
partment of  W  \.  Marshall  &  Co.,  New 
York  (^ity,  who  sailed  on  the  Aquitania  on 
Fob.  2G  for  lOuropo,  was  tendered  a  dinner 
the  previous  evening  by  the  emplovees  of 
Mar.shall  &  Co.  When  the  Aquitania 
sailed  the  next  morning  a  speciallv  char- 
tered tug  bearing  Mr.  ICerner's  "  fellow- 
worUers  and  the  members  of  his  familv. 
followed  the  ves.sel  to  Sandy  Ho(  k.  Mr. 
Ketner  expects  to  ho  awav  throe  nr  four 
montlK-^  and  during  that  time  will  nuke  an 
extensive   study    of   the   export   situat.on. 

I>.  II.  AIcDoiiKiill.  president  of  the  Nov.i 
Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  has  been  aj)- 
poinled  vico-prosident  of  the  British  lOmpire 
Stt>el  Corporation,  according  to  announce- 
ment made  at  the  general  office  of  the 
noniinlon  Coal  Co..  Glaoe  Bay.  His  ap- 
IKiititinent  pl;u'es  him  as  secxmd  in  charge 
over  tlie  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  Nova  .Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co. 
and    the   Halifax    !>hipyards. 

F.  W.  M<'('iiih>nKh  of  Huntington,  who 
roc<>ntly  resigned  ;is  jmsistant  district  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  West 
\'irginia.  has  been  named  as  a  vice-i>resl- 
dent  of  the  HwfTalo-Thaoker  Coal  Co..  ac- 
. wording  to  an  announoement  ju.'^t  made  by 
I.    It    Reese,   jiresldent    of   the  company. 

r.  II.  Mend,  president  of  the  Mead-Tol- 
liver  Co.  and  otlier  companies  In  the  N'ow 
River  and  Winding  Gulf  flelds.  broke  down 
from  overwork  late  in  Februar,\-.  Mr.  Mead 
had  had  much  .sii-kness  In  his  family  and 
among  officials  of  the  con»paii\  In  which 
he   was   Interested. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Central  Steel 
Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  holds  that  the  rate  charge 
on  coal  from  points  in  the  Kanawha  dis- 
trict of  "West  Virginia  to  Massillon,  Ohio, 
were   inapplicable  and   unlawful. 

The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  a  complaint  alleges  unreasonable 
rates  on  rock  or  shale  dust  from  West 
Frankfort  to  Christopher  and   Sesser,   111. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Daquesne  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  interstate  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
from  mines  west  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  on  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Ry.,  to  points 
North  and  East  be  held  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  rates  from 
the  Pittsburgh  group  by  more  th^^n  10c. 
per  ton. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  DriscoU  Coal  Co., 
involving  rates  on  coal  from  the  Walsen- 
burg  and  Trinidad  districts  to  Pueblo.  Colo., 
the  commission  has  permitted  the  Union 
Coal  and  the  Mark  Coal  companies  to  in- 
tervene. 


Association  Activities 


Morgantown  Coal  Club 

Some  idea  of  the  activities  contemplated 
by  the  recently  organized  club,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  different  committees  ap- 
pointed, announcement  of  which  was  made 
during  the  first  week  of  March  by  President 
G.  li.  Rodgers.  The  personnel  of  such  com- 
mittees  is  as  follows: 

On  Finance — W.  E.  G.asscock,  R.  L.. 
Brock   and  V^.    A.    Gadd. 

On  Membership — M.  L.  Taylor,  S.  F.  El- 
Uins   and   E.   H.   Gilbert. 

On  Publicity — Harry  C.  Ownes.  C.  M. 
Lyons    and    C.    E.    Gadd. 

On  lOntertainment — Claude  Scott,  F.  M. 
Lucas  and   C.    E.   Watson. 

On  .Vttendance — P.  H.  Keener,  H.  G. 
Hodges    and    Clarke    L.    Reese. 

On  .'Sickness  and  Distress — R.  M.  Davis, 
.r.    n.    Blackburn    and    G.    E.    Smith. 

On  Sports — C.  F.  Sutherland.  X.  W. 
Brownsfield   and    R.    H.    Bowlby. 

On  Business  ICthics — C.  D.  Jenkins. 
W.  R.  Harris  and  E.  S.   Baumbartner. 


Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute 

Greater  efficiency  in  mine  oiieration  than 
is  generally  admitted  centers  in  the  fire 
boss,  and  an  effort  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  put  him  imder  state 
supervision,  rather  than  comiiany  control, 
was  started  in  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  held  Feb.  25  and  2fi.  in  Denver. 
.\  committee  was  authorised  to  look  into 
the  m.Ttter  and  report  at  the  summer  meet- 
ing, which  probably  will  be  held  in  Glen- 
wood  Springs.  The  mine  boss  may  take 
a  risk  that  the  fire  boss  deplores,  although 
the  latter  generally  is  subservient  to  the 
d(M'ision  of  the  former,  according  to  a  paper 
ri>ad  by  R.  S.  Morton.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  be  given  a^  much  liberty  as  a  coal 
mine   Inspector  under  state  direction. 


D.  A.  Stout  of  Pueblo,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  "Unwatering  of  the 
Rouse  mine,"  the  third  in  the  Walsenburg 
district  and  the  second  of  the  company's  in 
that  district.  Other  technical  papers  were 
read  by  George  A.  Brown  of  Cumberland, 
Wyo.,  Robert  Marshall  and  Sam  Andrew  of 
Farr ;  Robert  McAllister  of  Trinidad,  and 
Tom  Oilier  and  Parley  Potter  of  Tremont 
County. 

B.  J.  Matteson,  the  president's  industrial 
representative  of  the  C.  F  &  I.  Co.,  presided, 
and  later  was  succeeded  as  president  for 
the  ensuing  year  by  Robert  M.  Magraw  of 
Hiawatha.  Utah.  F.  W.  Whiteside,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co., 
Denver,  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  operators  visited  a  mine  owned  by 
John  McNeil  near  Frederick,  and  while 
there  witnessed  a  performance  of  the  Old- 
roid  mining  machine.  Fifty  operators  from 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
attended  the  convention. 


Coming  Meetings 


Nova  Scotia  Mining  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  April  5  and  6  in  Halifax, 
N.  S.  Some  interesting  coal  papers  are  to 
be   presented. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  7.  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Merryweather,  Woodward  Bid..  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 

Canadian     Retail     Coal     .\s$ocia4ion     will 

hold  its  annual  convention  April  6  and  7 
at  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto,  Ont.. 
Canada.  Secretary,  B.  A.  Caspell,  Brant- 
ford,   Ont.,    Canada. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  III.. 
May  24.  25  and  26.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford.   Chicago,    111. 

Tlie  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City.  May  19  and 
20.  ^^^lite  sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  W.  B.  Reed, 
secretary.  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
\\"ashington,  D.  C. 

Tlip  .Vmericnn  Society  of  Mechanical 
Enitincers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
2,1.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago.  III.  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West   39th   St..   New  York  City. 

National  riinmber  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  .\tlantic  City. 
N.   J..   April    27.    2S   and   29. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  .Associa- 
tion Sixth  Conference  of  Secretaries  and 
Executives  to  be  held  at  the  Baltimore 
Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  May  15  and  16. 
For  reservations  address  H."  S.  Mitchell. 
Xew    York    Life    Bldg..    Kans.as   City,    Mo. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  As»o- 
clation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May 
12.  1.<  and  14  at  the  Jeffer.<=on  Hotel.  Rich- 
mond. V.I.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Gordon,  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  convention  May  4, 
5.  6  and  7  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Secretary, 
J.  G.  Hamtnond.  4  09  Park  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Illinois  MInInK  Institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  latter  part  of  May  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the 
boat  leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  May 
26  and  returning  on  May  28.  Secretary. 
Martin   3olt,  Springfield.   111". 
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Astonishing  Moderation 

ONE  may  well  read  with  care  the  section  on  coal  of 
the  report  made  to  the  Senate  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  presented  by 
Senator  Calder  and  released  for  publication  this  week. 
We  confess  to  agreeable  surprise  at  the  temperate  tone 
of  the  document.  It  is  not  argumentative;  it  appears 
to  be  a  carefully-prepared  digest  of  opinions  and  sta- 
tistical data  followed  by  a  simple  set  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  legislation.  The  report  has  none  of  the  ear- 
marks of  the  F.  T.  Miller  style  of  publicity  that  accom- 
panied the  hearings  of  the  Calder  committee. 

The  recommended  legislation  affecting  the  coal  indus- 
try covers  the  same  ground  as  the  amended  Calder  bill 
as  reported  by  the  La  Folette  committee,  providing 
not  for  regulation  of  the  industry  but  simply  for  col- 
lection and  publication  by  the  government  of  current 
facts  on  coal.  An  amendment  suggested  to  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  tying  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  handling  transportation  emer- 
gencies, indirectly  affects  coal. 

Excessive  prices  and  profits  are  stressed,  and  the 
quarrels  within  the  coal  industry  itself,  the  need  of 
protecting  the  public  which  paid  the  excessive  coal  bills 
of  last  year,  are  headlined. 

The  Calder  report  is  convincingly  written.  It  will 
require  much  careful  explaining. 


The  Value  of  Coal  Properties 

CONTEMPLATING  the  established  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  more  bituminous  coal 
mines  by  40  per  cent  than  are  necessary  to  produce  the 
half  billion  tons  of  coal  we  require  in  a  year  and  the 
further  fact  that  so  far  this  year  the  market  for  soft 
coal  is  so  indifferent  that  but  little  business  is  being 
done,  one  seeks  an  explanation  for  the  quiet  but  per- 
sistent activity  in  coal  lands,  coal  mines  and  the  devel- 
opment of  both  old  and  new  properties. 

The  wise  man  in  the  coal  business — the  one  who  suc- 
ceeds year  in  and  year  out — is  he  who  buys  his 
properties  when  the  price  of  both  coal  and  coal  land  is 
low  and  who  buys  only  the  best.  The  price  of  coal  itself 
was  no  more  out  of  line  last  year  than  the  price  of 
coal  land  and  coal  mines.  The  "sense  of  value"  of  the 
owner  of  coal  properties  is  returning  to  normal  more 
slowly  than  the  price  of  coal  descended,  but  trade  in 
mines  has  been, picking  up  in  recent  weeks. 

Why  should  anyone  open  a  new  mine  now?  What 
possible  warrant  is  there  for  increasing  productive 
capacity?  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  coal  industry  when  there  were  sutficient  mines 
producing  the  highest  grades  of  coal  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. A  large  public  utility  advises  us  that  whereas 
before  the  war  the  coal  it  received  averaged  8.5  per 
cent  ash,  during  the  war  and  in  1920  its  coal— the  best 


it  could  get — was  20  per  cent  ash,  and  it  has  not  this 
year  been  able  to  get  coal  averaging  less  than  15  to  18 
per  cent  ash.  From  a  commercial  standpoint  one  is 
fully  warranted  in  opening  up  a  new  mine  that  will 
furnish  high-grade  low-ash  low-sulphur  coal.  Such  a 
product  is  salable  any  day  in  any  year.  The  new  mines 
that  are  being  developed  and  the  old  mines  that  are 
being  rejuvenated  and  enlarged  this  spring  are  of 
this  character.  The  dirty  coal  mines,  whose  number 
is  legion,  cannot  and  do  not  expect  to  operate  when 
they  must  meet  competition.  The  consumer  may  not 
know  the  meaning  of  B.t.u.  but  he  knows  good  coal 
from  bad  and  he  buys  good  coal  by  preference.  There- 
fore mines  that  produce  poor  grades  of  fuel  automatic- 
ally close  during  such  periods  as  the  present  and  become 
standby  reserves,  as  it  were,  against  times  of  high 
demand  and  maximum  output. 

A  second  factor  that  governs  the  selection  of  a  mine 
for  purchase  or  the  development  of  a  new  property  in 
such  times  as  these  is  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
variation  in  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  cost  reports 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  reports  of 
425  companies  operating  789  mines  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania in  1918 — a  boom  year — show  that  33  per 
cent  of  the  companies  with  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  had  costs  below  the  average  for  all  and  that 
67  per  cent  of  the  companies  producing  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  had  costs  above  the  average.  The  range 
of  costs  above  and  below  the  average  is  even  more 
striking — the  lowest  cost  reported  for  1918  in  this  field 
was  $1.55  per  ton,  or  66c.  below  the  average,  which 
was  $2.21,  and  the  highest  was  $3.73,  or  $1.52  above 
the  average. 

Likewise  in  the  southern  field  of  Illinois  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows  that  of  the 
54  companies  reporting  costs  in  1918,  27,  or  one-half, 
representing  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  output, 
bad  costs  equal  to  or  less  than  the  avdage — $1.93  per 
ton — and  that  for  the  upper  40  per  cent,  costs  ranged 
from  $1.95  to  $2.60  per  ton.  The  highest  cost  was 
67c.  above  the  general  average  and  the  lowest  cost 
was  38c.  below  the  average.  The  range  in  costs  thus 
exhibited  as  between  companies  in  the  same  field, 
striking  as  it  is,  is  no  more  marked  than  that  of  costs 
at  mines  of  the  same  company  in  the  same  field.  It 
is  at  times  like  these  that  operators  shut  up  their 
high-cost  operations  and  push  the  low -cost  properties. 
It  is  also  at  times  like  these  that  consumers  turn  from 
the  mine  that  produces  inferior  coal  to  that  with  a 
high-grade   product. 

It  is  therefore  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  that  has  closed  several  thou- 
sand of  the  8,722  mines  that  were  producing  coal  at 
the  end  of  last  year  and  that  encouraged  the  opening 
of  a  number  of  new  properties  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact  the  next  few  months  will  be  the  opportune  time 
in  which  to  develop  a  source  of  supply  of  the  best  coal. 
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A  Good  College  Ill-Housed 

FOREMOST  among  mining  states  is  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Oldest  and  largest,  one 
would  expect  that  the  college  which  the  state  has  built 
and  fostered  as  its  own,  the  institution  which  it  knows 
as  Pennsylvania  State  College,  would  have  a  building 
second  to  none. 

You  are,  therefore,  surprised,  in  passing  down  the 
main  street  of  the  village  known  as  State  College,  when 
shown  a  series  of  abutting  ramshackle  wood  buildings 
you  are  told  that  here  is  the  more  important  of 
the  two  structures  which  the  state  has  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  its  mining  students.  At  variance  with  all  that 
has  been  taught  about  the  need  for  buildings  such  as 
will  promote  public  safety  and  in  startling  contrast  with 
the  housing  advocated  on  behalf  of  the  toilers  in  the 
mines  is  this  inflammable,  unsightly  frame  building  in 
which  are  to  be  found  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus 
for  the  instruction  of  students. 

Your  guides  would  have  you  look  elsewhere.  Here 
is  the  large  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  the 
Carnegie  Library,  the  Chapel,  the  Liberal  Arts  Building, 
the  Gymnasium,  the  Chemistry  Hall.  Well  beyond  are 
the  agricultural  buildings — substantially  built,  well 
equipped,  modern,  thoughtfully  designed.  Agriculture 
at  least  is  well  cared  for.  Even  the  live-stock  barn  with 
its  decorative  silos  and  the  hall  where  the  stock  exhibi- 
tions are  held  are  better  than  that  which  a  great  mining 
state  allots  to  its  mining  students. 

Yet  State  College  has  a  good  mining  school  which 
has  given  the  state  and  the  nation  worthy,  well-equipped 
mining  men.  A  start  has  been  made  toward  a  better 
future.  A  substantial  mining  building  already  has  been 
erected  large  enough  to  contain  the  mining  museum  with 
two  main  and  accessory  offices,  and  plans  have  been  laid 
for  its  extension.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  appropriation 
to  make  the  project  an  accomplishment. 

The  agglomeration  of  sheds  on  the  main  street  of 
the  village  eventually  will  be  vacated  for  better  quarters, 
but  why  not  soon?  The  need  is  immediate.  Should  a 
fire  occur — and  no  earthly  power  could  halt  it  if 
started — the  state  would  not  only  have  to  erect  a  new 
building  but  buy  new  equipment  and  find  some  way  of 
caring  for  the  150  or  more  students  meantime. 

State  College  was  built  by  the  state  and  accepts  the 
state's  direction.  It  has  not  gone  to  generous  minded 
plutocrats  for  its  sustenance.  Something  has  been  said 
lately  of  the  questionable  value  of  such  universities  as 
are  financed  by  the  wealthy  rather  than  by  taxes.  State 
College  is  a  reminder  that,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  care  and  interest  of  the  body  politic  in  mining 
education  is  not  as  devoted  as  it  might  be,  and  that 
after  all,  the  bequests  and  gifts  of  the  wealthy  are  a 
safer  basis  for  success  and  prosperity  than  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  even  in  a  commonwealth  like  Pennsylvania, 
a  rich  mining  state  which  might  be  expected  to  provide 
liberally  for  the  training  of  its  mining  engineers. 

The  public  has  been  somewhat  restive  of  late  as  to 
the  progress  in  the  coal  industry.  It  is  thought  that  it 
displays  too  much  respect  to  tradition  and  too  little 
inventive  ability.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  put  the 
breath  of  progress  into  its  lungs  than  the  inspiration 
for  advance  and  research  which  a  college  training  gives. 
The  legislators  should  be  urged  by  every  mining  man 
not  to  overlook  their  duty  to  this  educational  establish- 
ment. The  state  is  in  need  of  men  of  trained  minds 
to  direct  its  mining  enterprises  as  well  as  to  cultivate 


its  farms  or  manage  its  shops.  The  present  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  should  provide  the  funds 
for  the  necessary  construction.  The  present  year  is  not 
a  time  for  unreasonable  economy.  When  business  halts, 
the  state  and  national  governments  should  not  by  an 
excessive  parsimony  add  to  the  number  of  the  idle. 


By  Mule  or  by  Locomotive 

SO  MANY  and  varied  are  haulage  problems  that  it 
is  hard  to  visualize  them  all.  Mr.  Kingsland  in  his 
article  in  this  week's  issue,  entitled  "Advice  to  Those 
Who  Propose  to  Install  Locomotives  for  Gathering  Pur- 
poses," reflects  peculiar  conditions  which  have  to  be 
met  in  some  regions.  The  Connellsville  system  of  min- 
ing, which  is  in  operation  in  the  Connellsville  mines, 
in  those  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  in  McDowell 
County,  West  Virginia,  is  not  conducive  to  concentra- 
tion in  operation.  Still  less  is  work  concentrated  when 
pursued  according  to  the  modified  Connellsville  system 
adopted  by  R.  A.  Magraw  in  his  Utah  mines,  and  also 
described  in  this  issue. 

Not  infrequently  is  safe  and  complete  mining  at- 
tained by  methods  which  prevent  concentration  of  effort. 
Few  methods  are  so  favorable  to  effective  haulage  as 
the  old  plan  of  rooms  to  both  right  and  left  with  small 
pillars  in  both  rooms  and  entries  and  a  pillaring  angle 
in  the  rooms  which  is  but  slightly  inclined  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  entry.  The  tonnage  from  such  entries  is 
so  large  that  four  or  five  of  them  will  keep  a  mine  of 
fair  output  busy.  Consequently  the  gathering  radius 
can  be  kept  small,  which  is  a  manifest  advantage  where 
the  gathering  unit  is  one  able  to  travel  only  slowly. 

The  need  of  concentration  is  readily  apparent,  but  in 
most  mines  the  work  really  is  concentrated.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  low  coal,  for  it  is  hard  to  keep  develop- 
ment enough  ahead,  and  while  the  area  opened  does  not 
perhaps  produce  a  large  tonnage  the  number  of  cars 
delivered  from  a  given  area  is  greater  than  where  the 
cars  are  larger  and  take  longer  to  fill.  In  low  coal  wher- 
ever the  gathering  unit  has  to  take  cars  into,  and  remove 
them  from,  the  rooms,  there  is  a  need  for  mechanical 
operation  into  which  the  lack  of  concentration  cannot 
enter  as  a  disturbing  factor.  The  mule  and  horse  re- 
quire such  generous  headroom  that  their  employment 
for  this  service  is  unprofitable. 

Besides,  where  men  are  indisposed  to  push  their  loads 
to  the  room  entry  and  push  the  empties  back  again,  the 
driver  is  equally  disinclined  to  chase  the  tail  chain  into 
the  room  and  bring  out  a  load  and  then  hitch  to  an 
empty  and  after  its  delivery  follow  the  trace  chain  to 
the  room  neck.  He  likes  to  ride  better  than  to  run. 
Driving  a  gathering  mule  is  a  hard  job  and  one  which 
does  not  result  in  much  accomplishment.  It  is  extremely 
tiring  to  the  man  who  does  it  eight  hours,  day  after 
day,  for  the  going  is  not  easy  where  the  roof  is  low 
and  where,  cars  being  small,  trips  are  many. 

Even  if  he  is  relieved  of  half  of  these  trips  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  miner,  he  likes  to  make  them  on 
a  locomotive  rather  than  largely  on  foot  and  he  is 
more  disposed  to  keep  going  when  the  locomotive  does 
the  work  than  when  the  energy  expended  is  his  own. 

In  short  both  in  thick  and  thin  coal  there  is  generally 
the  needed  concentration,  and  in  thin  coal  whether 
the  work  is  concentrated  or  not  does  not  answer  the 
question  of  locomotive  or  no  locomotive,  because  in  low 
coal  other  conditions  make  a  locomotive  imperative. 
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Labor  and  Uncertainty  in  Moving  Cars 
Saved  by  the  Use  of  Go-Devils 

Gravitation  of  Cars  Upon  the  Surface  Is  Uncertain,  Depend- 
ing Much  Upon  Weather  Conditions  The  Installation  of 
Go-Devils  at  the  Scott  Anthracite  Colliery  Greatly  Reduced 
Tramming  Expenses  and  Rendered  Operation  Far  More  Reliable 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


GRAVITY  as  a  means  for  moving  mine  cars  upon 
the  surface  is  rarely  advantageous  and  never 
dependable  because  it  is  impossible  to  grade  the 
tracks  so  as  to  suit  the  diversity  of  equipment  and 
its  varying  condition.  A  fall  that  is  adequate  at  one 
time  of  the  year  may  be  utterly  inadequate  at  another 
when  frost  is  on  the  tracks  or  the  oil  becomes  stiff 
and  therefore  a  poor  lubricant.  A  gradient  that  may 
serve  admirably  to  move  one  type  of  car  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  budge  one  of  another  type,  and  an  inclina- 
tion that  was  designed  for  an  old  car  may  be  entirely 
unsuited  to  a  new  one  of  similar  character,  or  vice 
versa.  Cars  moved  by  gravity  are  continually  traveling 
either  too  fast  or  too  slow. 

Around  anthracite  mines  mine  cars  of  many  different 
types  are  likely  to  be  found.  Some  of  these  may  have 
roller  bearings,  whereas  the  majority  are  fitted  with 
plain  journals.  Furthermore,  cars  of  different  sizes 
may  come  to  the  same  breaker,  as  the  beds  worked 
may  not  be  all  of  the  same  thickness.  Then,  again, 
not  infrequently  two  collieries  are  combined.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  necessary  for  this  reason  to  handle  two 
different  types  of  cars.  Furthermore,  new  cars  are 
always  being  put  in  service  to  replace  those  worn  out 


or  to  augment  the  number  already  in  use.  Conditions 
of  this  character  signify  that  a  gradient  that  may  be 
established  for  one  type  of  car  soon  will  become  use- 
less, and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  establish  any 
inclination  that  will  accommodate  all  types  of  cars  and 
conditions  of  operation. 

Gravity  Here  Failed  to  Do  the  Work 

At  the  Scott  Collier\'  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries 
Co.,  at  Kulpmont,  Pa.,  conditions  exist  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  those  outlined  above.  Here  the  cars  were  for- 
merly moved  from  the  shaft  landing  to  the  breaker 
and  back  again  by  means  of  gravity.  From  the  shaft 
to  the  breaker  the  distance  was  about  400  ft.  The 
grade  over  this  road,  however,  did  not  give  the  same 
amount  of  trouble  as  did  that  over  which  the  empty 
cars  had  to  travel.  When  the  cars  returned  to  the 
surface  from  the  top  of  the  breaker  they  moved  by 
gravity  a  distance  of  about  400  ft.  to  the  foot  of 
a  car  haul,  by  which  they  were  elevated  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  make  the  600-ft.  return  trip  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft. 

Although  the  short  distance  from  the  shaft  landing 
to  the  breaker,  as  stated  nbove,  did  not  give  the  same 


TRIP  OF  EMPTY  CARS  ASCENDING  INCLINE  ON  WAT  TO  SHAFT 


The  shaft  headframe  can  be  seen  on  the 
right.  The  track  on  that  side  is  for  the  use 
of  loaded  cars.  Between  the  rails  of  the 
«mpty  track  can  be  seen  the  roadway  on 
which    the    go-devil    travels.      Along    these 


rails  a  small  steam  pipe  is  laid.  Exhaust 
steam  runs  through  this  pipe  and  keeps  the 
track  tliawed  out  at  all  times.  In  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  illustration  can  be  sgen 
the    go-devil    returning    for    more    cars.      It 


has  taken  the  empties  almost  to  the  knuckle 
and  is  going  back  for  more,  leaving  the  <rlp 
resting  on  the  safety  catches.  Evidently 
there  was  insufficient  room  at  the  top  to 
hold  all  the  cars  brought  up  on  that  trip. 
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amount  of  trouble  that  the  longer  return  journey  for 
the  empty  cars  entailed,  it  was  found  necessary,  never- 
theless, to  employ  a  trolley  locomotive  to  assist  the 
loads.  This  motor  did  not  operate  on  the  main  track 
but  on  one  parallel  to  it.  A  pole  was  placed  upon  this 
locomotive  sufficiently  long  to  reach  and  push  the  cars 
upon  the  loaded  track  whenever  this  became  necessary. 
On  the  empty  road  the  cars  that  rolled  easily  would 
move  with  such  speed  that  it  became  necessary  to  sprag 
them  so  that  they  would  not  strike  too  hard  those  that 
were  in  front  of  them.  Those  that  were  stiff  would  not 
move  on  this  grade  in  the  winter,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  push  them.  This  meant  that  during  the  cold 
months  men  working  in  the  blacksmith  and  machine 
shops  frequently  would  be  called  out  to  move  these 
empty  cars.     At  times  it  took  as  many  as  twenty  men 


In  many  cases  they  travel  all  the  way  to  the  breaker. 
When  they  stall  upon  the  grade,  however,  they  are 
picked'  up  by  the  go-devil,  which  pushes  them  to  a 
point  where  they  will  run  freely.  This  device  is  oper- 
ated by  a  small  electric  hoist  from  a  brick  building, 
so  constructed  as  to  afford  the  hoist  man  a  clear  view 
of  the  track.  The  go-devil  is  so  arranged  as  to  move 
upon  its  own  rails  independent  of  the  mine-car  track 
and  also  so  that  it  may  pass  under  the  cars  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  are  moving 
or  are  to  be  moved.  When  pulled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  cars  are  to  travel,  an  arm 
extending  upward  engages  the  axle  of  the  car  and  moves 
it    along   the   track. 

When  a  loaded  car  has  arrived  at  a  point  near  its 
destination,  the  go-devil  releases  its  hold  and  the  car 


Bottom  of  Breaker  Hoist 

On  the  left  is  a  mine  car  on  the  cage 
ready  to  be  hoisted,  and  on  the  right 
is  a  car  on  the  transfer  table  about 
to  be  run  to  the  foot   of  the  incline. 


Top  Landing  of  Shaft 

A  transfer  table  places  the  cars  in  the 
proper  position  for  caging.  One  mine 
car  is  on  the  ti-ansfer  table  and  the 
other  is  ready  to  run  on  the  cage. 


to  handle  the  empties.  This  was  not  only  expensive  but 
men  who  should  have  been  working  at  their  proper 
jobs  were  performing  other  tasks  for  which  laborers 
should  be  employed  and  not  skilled  workmen. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  regular  crew  for  this 
work,  as  it  was  necessary  only  at  times,  and  when  the 
necessity  was  over  these  men  would  be  without  a  job. 
Utilizing  the  services  of  high-priced  mechanics  at  this 
kind  of  labor  meant  that  their  work  was  always  behind, 
and  as  a  result  other  departments  of  the  mine  were 
interfered  with,  causing  either  a  loss  in  efficiency  or 
in  the  amount  of  coal  produced.  It  became  necessai\v. 
therefore,  to  devise  some  means  to  take  the  place  of 
the  man  power  required  to  move  the  empty  cars.  A 
number  of  different  plans  were  proposed,  but  the  idea 
of  using  go-devils  to  facilitate  this  car  movement 
finally  was  adopted. 

In  the  system  that  has  been  developed  at  this  col- 
liery, mine  cars  kicked  off  the  cage  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  are  permitted  to  gravitate  as  far  as  they  will. 


gravitates  for  a  distance  of  about  53  ft.  to  the  car 
hoist  at  the  foot  of  the  breaker.  This  53-ft.  grade  is 
sufficiently  steep  so  that  even  the  stiffest  car  will  not 
only  traverse  it  freely  but  arrive  at  the  hoist  with  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  kick  the  empty  car  off  the  cage.  The 
empty  car  moves  onto  a  transfer  table.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  such  a  position  that  it  will  clear  the 
breaker  headframe,  from  which  point  it  travels  by 
gravity  a  distance  of  about  100  ft.  to  the  foot  of  the 
empty-car  incline.  The  grade  from  the  breaker  to  this 
point  is  sufficiently  steep  to  insure  that  the  cars  will 
not  stick,  and  as  the  distance  is  short,  they  will  not 
attain  such  momentum  that  they  will  strike  with  a 
disastrous  blow  any  car  that  may  be  in  front  of  them. 

Trip  Usually  Consists  of  Fin'e  Cars 

From  the  foot  of  the  empty-car  incline  a  second  go- 
devil  then  returns  to  the  bottom  for  another  trip. 
Safety  stops  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  incline, 
so  that  the  cars  may  be  stepped  at  any  point  and  the 
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TRIP  OF  EMPTIES  STARTING  UP  INCLINE 

At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  is  a  curved  piece  of  steel  which  the 
go-devil  on  its  return  pushes  down  as  it  passes,  thus  signalling  the 
hoistman  at  the  top  of  the  incline  that  he  must  stop  the  engine  or 
the  go-devil  will  run  into  the  sheave  wheel  at  the  bottom. 

go-devil  brought  back  to  the  bottom  for  more  empties. 
The  ordinary  trip  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  consists 
of  five  cars,  but  in  many  instances  as  many  as  six 
are  thus  moved.  Near  the  top,  if  cars  are  left  standing 
on  the  grade,  the  go-devil  can  push  as  many  as  tv/elve 
or  fifteen  past  the  knuckle. 

From  the  knuckle  to  the  shaft  there  is  a  down  grade 
sufficiently  steep  to  allow  the  cars  to  move  freely  by 
gravity.  Here  the  empties  are  run  upon  a  transfer 
table  and  delivered  to  the  proper  track  leading  to  the 
shaft.  This  shaft  has  four  compartments,  and  as  many 
as  560  mine  cars  are  raised  and  lowered  during  a  day's 
run.  Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  go-devils 
are  likely  to  be  kept  busy  throughout  the  entire  shift. 

The  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the  installa- 
tion of  this  arrangement  are  many.  In  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  men  regularly  employed  on  the  surface 
tracks  has  been  reduced  by  six.  Furthermore,  it  is 
now  unnecessary  in  winter  time  to  call  upon  men  em- 
ployed in  the  blacksmith  and  machine  shops  to  come  out 
and  help  move  mine  cars.  The  old  car  haul  that  was 
used  to  raise  the  mine  cars  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
permit  them  to  drop  back  to  the  shaft  by  gravity  has 
been  dispensed  with.  Furthermore,  the  cars  now  move 
when  such  movement  is  necessary  and  not  alone  when 
weather  conditions  permit. 

The  mine  locomotive  referred  to  as  being  required 
to  handle  the  loaded  cars  has  been  released  for  use 
within  the  mine.  What  probably  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  anything  else  is  that  the  worry,  care  and 
attention  that  the  old  method  imposed  upon  the  manage- 
ment has  been  lifted,  so  that  the  various  officials  may 
now  devote  their  time  to  the  more  essential  details 
of  the  handling  and  preparation  of  the  mine  output. 
Half  the  inefficiency  around  a  mine  results  from  the 
time  and  effort  expended  on  transportation  worries 
which  with  proper  equipment,  forethought  and  expendi- 
ture would  not  arise. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  that 
during  1920  the  pay  of  enginemen  and  trainmen,  the  cost 
of  fuel,  locomotive  and  train  supplies,  and  engine-house  ex- 
penses was  $2.05  per  train  mile  in  the  case  of  freight  trains 
as  compared  with  $1.C5  the  year  before.  For  passenger 
trains  tho  expense  in  1919  was  $1.08  per  train  mile.  The 
expense  for  fuel  for  freight  trains  averaged  63.8c.  per  train 
mile  compared  with  49.6c.  during  1919.  Coal  used  in  the 
transportation  service  increased  88c.  per  ton  over  1919. 


Setting  Sights  in  a  Silesian  Mine 

SIGHTS  usually  are  set  in  American  mine.s  by  a  tran- 
sit med  either  a.s  an  in.strument  for  mea.suring 
angles  or  as  a  compass.  Something  is  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a  method  of  sight  setting  by  a  compass  swung 
on  a  cord,  the  end  of  the  cord  being  moved  till  a  point 
is  reached  that  gives  the  line  the  de.sired  direction. 
The  surveyor  or  foreman  thus  setting  sights  is  not 
troubled  by  having  to  carry  a  lot  of  heavy  equipment, 
and  he  needs  no  assistance  except  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  mine  face.  He  does  not  hinder  traffic  as 
much  as  when  backsighting  and  foresighting,  nor  does 
he  need  air  clear  from  p>owder  smoke. 

His  work  with  such  a  compass  is  lacking  in  accuracy, 
but  it  is  close  enough  for  room  and  crosscut  sights,  and 
even  for  back-heading  work  it  is  readily  available,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  iron  rails  to  lead  the  compass  needle 
astray.  Celerity,  convenience,  low  cost  and  the  ability 
to  use  men  of  lesser  training  are  advantages. 

When  sights  are  needed  they  should  be  given 
promptly  and  they  should  always  be  set  where  they  are 
needed.  Ready  availability  will  fill  the  want  more  truly 
than  will  mere  accuracy.  Extreme  meticulousness  is 
needed  only  in  main  haulageways.  The  transit  alone 
will  perform  such  work.  The  illustration  shows  a  Ger- 
man official  (in  the  inevitable  uniform)  reading  the 
compass  by  the  light  of  an  acetylene  lamp  in  the  Fer- 
dinandhiitte  mine  in  Silesia.  Apparently  he  has  clamped 
the  needle  before  taking  the  reading. 


RAPID  WAT  OF  SETTING  SIGHTS 
Sights   are  set  far  apart ;   nevertheless,    in   narrow    places   they 
can    be   set   with    this    Instrument,    as   no   focal   lengtli    has   to   be 
accommodated    and    room   does   not    have   to   be   provided   for    the 
crouching  engineer. 
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Advice  to  Those  Who  Propose  to  Install 
Locomotives  for  Gathering  Purposes* 

Storage-Battery  Locomotives  Suited  to  Concentrated  Work  Where 
Grades  Are  Under  Five  Per  Cent  —  Combination  Locomotives 
Adapted  to  Gradients  Under  Ten  Per  Cent — Cable-Reel  Locomo- 
tives Can  Work  Satisfactorily  on  Pitches  up  to  Fifteen  Per  Cent 

By  R.  L.  KlNGSLANDf 


Faii'inont,  W.  Va. 


COMPARISONS  between  costs  of  gathering  with 
different  mechanical  equipment  cannot  be  safely 
made,  because  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  performed  are  so  exceedingly  diverse.  Costs 
also  vary  very  greatly  from  time  to  time.  A  case  cited 
from  records  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  shows  the 
influence  of  outside  conditions  on  the  cost  of  gathering. 
During  1916  coal  was  gathered  for  5c  a  ton.  During 
1920  it  was  gathered  for  20c.  a  car  with  the  same  loco- 
motives from  the  same  mines  and  under  mining  condi- 
tions more  favorable  to  the  locomotives.  This  increase 
in  gathering  costs  is  accounted  for  by  higher  wages, 
poor  and  irregular  railroad-car  supply  and  a  decrease 
in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Into  these  changes  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  miner  did  not  enter  except  as  it 
helped  to  hold  down  costs  which  rapidly  mounted  by 
reason  of  the  causes  mentioned. 

Mules  Still  Gather  Most  of  Coal  Mined 
The  simplest  form  of  gathering  is  where  the  miners 
themselves  push  the  cars  in  and  out  of  the  rooms. 
Obviously  this  method  has  marked  limitations,  but  it 
is  still  being  employed  in  some  places  where  the  grades 
are  in  favor  of  the  loads  and  where  small  cars  are  used. 
Horses  or  mules  probably  still  gather  the  greater  part 
of  the  coal  mined  in  the  bituminous  fields.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  shown  that  a  fair 
average  for  live-stock  gathering  is  two  and  one-half 
cars  per  hour,  or  a  total  of  twenty  cars  during  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Mechanical  gathering  is  comparatively  new  and,  I 
believe,  should  be  approached  by  ihe  average  mine  oper- 
ator with  much  caution.  In  ray  opinion,  the  instances 
where  a  decrease  in  gathering  cost  can  be  made  by 
changing  from  live  stock  to  mechanical  gathering  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  general  rule.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  mechanical  gathering  does  not 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  coal  mining  of 
today  but  that  the  reason  for  its  estri')lishment  is  often 
not  to  save  cost  but  to  meet  othei  problems,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned:  Scarcity  of  labor,  objections 
of  laboring  men  to  the  pushing  of  cars,  and  the  fact 
that  at  some  mines  increased  tonnage  can  be  obtained 
when  coal  is  gathered  by  mechanical  means  because 
there  is  then  less  congestion  in  traffic. 

The  only  power  that  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has 
used  for  the  propulsion  of  gathering  locomotives  has 
been  electric  energy,  so  I  shall  limit  myself  strictly  to 
a  consideration  of  electrically-driven  locomotives.     Of 


•Article  entitled  "Gathering  In  Coal  Minos"  road  before  Joint 
meeting  of  Pittsburgh  seetion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Klee- 
trlcal  Engineers,  Jan.  21.  1921. 

tGeneral  superintendent,  power  and  mechanical  department. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 


these  there  are  three  principal  types:  crab-reel,  cable- 
reel,  and  storage-battery  machines. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  labor  required  in 
pulling  the  cable  into  the  rooms,  favorable  results  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  straight  crab-reel  locomotive. 
Furthermore  this  type  of  gatherer  cannot  push  an  empty 
car  into  a  room.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  found, 
however,  that  in  some  mines  it  was  handy  to  have  crab 
reels  on  seme  of  its  locomotives,  as  they  were  thus  made 
suitable  to  odd  jobs. 

The  cable-reel  locomotive  is  one  of  the  types  most 
readily  adaptable  to  gathering.  These  machines  are 
highly  flexible  and  have  been  successfully  operated 
where  long  cables  had  to  be  used.  The  most  important 
source  of  trouble  is  the  cable  itself.  Inexperienced 
motormen  frequently  run  over  it  and  cause  much  delay 
as  a  consequence. 

The  third  important  type  is  the  straight  storage- 
battery  locomotive.  This  has  a  maximum  of  flexibility, 
?s  it  can  run  anywhere  on  its  own  power,  irrespective 
of  feed  or  return  lines.  There  are,  however,  several 
limitations  to  the  battery  machine.  It  is  restricted  in 
its  day's  w'ork  by  the  size  of  the  battery  and  by  the 
amount  of  energy  it  can  store.  Owing  to  the  weight  of 
the  battery,  the  locomotive  can  be  abused  by  causing 
it  to  pull  excessively  large  trips.  Under  such  conditions 
energy  of  the  battery  will  be  expended  before  the  end 
of  the  day.  The  batteries  require  expert  and  systematic 
attention. 

Combination  Locomotive  for  Scattered  Work 

Ths  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  had  much  experience 
with  combination  trolley-and-storage-battery  locomo- 
tives. In  one  of  its  divisions  about  fifty  of  these 
machines  have  been  installed.  They  are  standard  250- 
volt  two-motor  6-ton  locomotives  of  the  type  usually 
used  with  cable  reels.  It  has  discarded  these  reels,  and 
in  their  place  has  provided  storage  batteries.  Through- 
out the  day,  whenever  the  locomotives  are  running  on 
the  trolley,  they  receive  boosting  charges.  The  special 
field  for  this  machine  is  where  the  mining  work  is 
scattered.  The  locomotive  can  gather  a  few  cars  in 
one  place  on  the  battery,  and  then  run  on  the  trolley  to 
some  other  section  for  a  few  more  cars.  As  compared 
with  the  reel  locomotive  it  has  the  greater  flexibility.  In 
comparison  with  the  straight  storage-battery  machine  it 
has  a  much  wider  range  of  operation,  because  of  its 
high  speed  on  the  trolley  and  the  extra  drawbar  pull 
which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  while  so  connected. 

So  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of  room  hoists.  The 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  found  it  necessary  to  use 
such  machines  in  some  parts  of  its  mines  where  the 
grades  are  too  heavy  for  locomotives.    As  a  general  rule 
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I  would  say  that  grades  averaging  15  per  cent  are  about 
as  steep  as  locomotives  can  successfully  meet.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  locomotives  have  been,  and  are  still 
being,  used  on  grades  much  exceeding  this.  The  maxi- 
mum inclination  on  which  I  have  seen  a  locomotive 
operate  was  25  per  cent. 

Right  Type  to  Fit  Need  of  Particular  Mine 

The  big  question  the  mining  man  has  to  solve  is  what 
type  of  locomotive  to  apply  in  any  operation  that  he  may 
have  under  consideration.  In  some  mines  this  problem 
is  simple,  but  in  most  of  them  the  conditions  are  such 
that  it  would  be  feasible  to  install  either  one  of  two  or 
more  types  of  locomotives,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  which  variety  will  give  the  best  results. 

Let  us  assume  as  an  average  condition  a  mine  that  is 
at  present  gathering  with  live  stock.  In  most  cases  the 
operation  will  be  so  developed  that  the  grades  will  be 
in  favor  of  the  load.  Some  of  the  empties  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  face  by  animal  haulage  and  some  will  be 
pushed  from  the  room  necks  to  the  face  by  the  coal 
loaders.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  loads  will  be 
pulled  from  the  face  by  live  stock,  and  some  dropped 
from  the  face  to  the  room  necks  by  the  men  that  have 
loaded  them. 

In  practically  all  cases  the  loads  are  not  taken  farther 
than  the  end  of  the  room  entry  by  animal  haulage.  In 
most  instances  rooms  are  driven  only  one  way  from  the 
room  entry,  and  in  consequence  in  few  entries  are  there 
more  than  6  or  8  rooms  being  worked.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  live  stock  will  average  about  twenty  cars  a 
day  per  head.  In  changing  over  to  mechanical  gather- 
ing, in  order  to  make  a  favorable  showing  it  would  be 
necessary  for  each  locomotive  to  replace  four  head  of 
live  stock.  This  would  mean  that  two  men  with  one 
locomotive  must  do  the  work  of  four  men  with  four 
head  of  stock. 

i-iOcoMOTivE  Should  Not  Serve  Many  Entries 

It  should  be  understood  from  the  beginning  that  this 
result  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  changes  are  made 
in  the  method  of  mining  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
mine  tracks.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  found  in 
all  cases  where  this  change  in  the  method  of  gathering 
has  been  made  that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  track 
conditions  materially  in  order  to  prevent  derailments. 
Also  the  development  work  in  the  mines  should  be  laid 
out  so  that  each  locomotive,  if  possible,  can  get  its  full 
quota  of  loads  from  one  room  entry  and  in  no  case  from 
more  than  two  room  entries. 

Another  important  point  in  changing  the  gathering 
system  is  to  avoid  increasing  the  length  of  haul  from 
the  working  faces  to  the  side  track.  The  tendency  with 
most  mine  superintendents  is  to  believe  that  gathering 
locomotives  should  be  able  to  haul  farther  than  live 
stock,  and  they  therefore  expect  them  not  only  to  gather 
as  much  as  four  head  of  stock  but  to  haul  these  cars 
to  a  more  remote  side  track  than  that  to  which  the  live 
stock  had  been  delivering  it. 

Storage  Battery  Locomotive  Needed  in  Gas 

Turning  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  precise  use  that 
should  be  made  of  each  of  the  different  types  of  locomo- 
tives, it  may  be  said  that  an  undisputed  field  for  the 
straight  stor.-ige-battery  machine  is  in  gaseous  mines 
where  no  other  type  of  locomotive  is  permissible.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  field  from  which  they  are 
positively  excluded,  namely,  where  heavy  grades  against 


the  loads  are  encountered.  Straight  storage-battery 
locomotives  will  not  give  good  results  on  heavy  grades, 
for  they  cannot  store  sufficient  energy  for  a  full  day's 
work.  Between  these  two  limitations  is  left  by  far  the 
biggest  field,  where  the  different  types  of  gathering 
locomotives  meet  on  nearly  equal  ground. 

Before  leaving  the  battery  locomotive  I  strongly  ad- 
vise against  the  installation  of  any  such  type  of  machine 
unless  several  of  them  are  installed  and  unless  these  are 
so  disposed  that  a  trained  batterj'  man  can  give  every 
one  of  them  regular  and  systematic  inspection.  Under 
general  conditions  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  advisable 
for  the  management  of  an  isolated  mine  to  install  one 
or  even  two  batterj'  locomotives  unless  it  happens  to 
have  a  man  familiar  with  such  equipment  who  will  give 
the  batteries  the  necessary  supervision.  My  strongest 
argument  in  support  of  this  recommendation  is  the  fact 
that  under  that  plan  we  have  been  able  to  operate  lead 
batteries  in  combination  locomotives  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  have  obtained  from  them  on  an  average  about 
50  per  cent  more  than  their  guaranteed  life. 

Combination  Locomotives  Hard  on  Batteries 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  batteries  of  combination 
locomotives  are  subject  to  a  service  even  more  severe 
than  that  experienced  by  the  batteries  of  storage-batter>' 
locomotives.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  straight 
storage-battery  locomotives  there  is  only  one  charge 
and  one  discharge  per  shift,  whi'e  with  combination 
machines  the  battery  starts  in  the  morning  fully  charged 
and  is  given  boosting  charges  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  day.  They  thus  receive  on  the  average 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  full  charges  and  two  full 
discharges  per  shift,  which  is  twice  the  service  de- 
manded from  straight  battery  locomotives. 

In  a  new  mine  where  the  work  will  be  concentrated 
and  each  locomotive  can  get  its  full  quota  of  coal  from 
one  or  two  entries  and  where  tYie  grades  are  not  pro- 
hibitive, I  would  recorimend  the  straight  storage-bat- 
tery m.achine  as  being  best  suited  to  such  conditions. 

For  non-gaseous  mines  the  straight  storage-battery 
locomotive  has  the  smallest  range  of  applicability.  It 
should  be  applied  to  mines  where  the  work  is  already 
concentrated  or  to  those  where  the  larger  part  of  it  will 
be  concentrated  within  a  short  time  and  to  those  where 
the  maximum  average  grade  is  under  5  per  cent. 

Reel  Locomotive  Suited  to  Heavt  Grades 

The  reel  and  the  combination  locomotives  have  yet  to 
be  considered.    I  would  recommend  the  reel  machine  for 
maximum  average  grades   up  to   15  per  cent  and  the 
combination   locomotive  for  maximum   average   grades 
up  to  10  per  cent.    The  latter  is  suited  to  heavier  grades 
than    the   storage-battery    machine   because    its    stored 
energy  is  not  so  closely  limited.     I  have  already  advo- 
cated that  storage  batteries  be  not  used  unless  sufficient 
of  them  are   installed   and   operated   close  enough   to- 
gether so  that  one  battery  man  can  keep  close  watch  on 
their  care  and  operation.    Where  the  number  of  storage 
batteries  to  be  installed  will  be  insufficient  to  justify 
the  services  of  one  man  for  their  care,  I  would  recom- 
mend cable-reel  machines.     Where  there  are  sufficient 
locomotives  in  use  to  justify  the  services  of  a  battery 
man,    I    would    recommend    combination    machines,      I 
have  found  these  units  more  flexible  than  others  be- 
cause of  their  lower  speed  when  running  on  the  battery. 
The  battery  should  give  about  125  volts  against  a  poten- 
tial for  reel  locomotives  of  250  or  500  volts.    Experience 
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has  shown  also  that  fewer  delays  arise  from  failure  of 
storage  batteries  and  accessories  than  are  experienced 
from  similar  mishaps  to  cable  reels  and  accessories. 

Locomotives  with  cable  ree's  cost  less  than  similar 
machines  equipped  with  storage  batteries.  I  have  found 
that  the  maintenance  cost  on  both  is  about  the  same, 
but  there  probably  is  some  small  difference  in  the  power 
consumption  of  the  two  types.  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  has  not  made  any  accurate  tests  on  this  point,  be- 
cause in  general  the  results  show  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference.  Our  records  prove,  however,  that 
the  combination  locomotive  will  gather  from  three  to  five 
cars  more  per  day  than  will  the  reel  type  of  machine. 
This  increase  more  than  outweighs  the  extra  investment 
that  must  be  made  when  the  combination  trolley-and- 
storage-battery  locomotive  is  installed. 

System  Must  Conform  to  Mechanical  Needs 

So  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of  mechanical  gath- 
ering except  as  regards  that  done  by  locomotive  and 
room  hoists.  Many  conveyor  and  scraper-loader  systems 
have  been  suggested,  but  to  date  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  has  not  found  any  that  it  could  apply  to  its  methods 
of  mining  with  any  prospect  that  it  would  show  a 
saving  over  locomotive  gathering.  Neither  has  this  firm 
seen  its  way  clear  to  change  its  mining  systems  so  as  to 
suit  any  of  the  methods  suggested. 

When  considering  mechanical  gathering  for  -a  mine 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  "on  the  necessity  of 
making  mining  conditions  suitable  for  such  gathering. 
For  a  new  operation,  where  mechanical  gathering  will 
be  used  from  the  start,  this  should  cause  but  little  extra 
expense.  For  an  old  mine  where  live  stock  has  been 
employed  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  method  of  mechanical  gathering  best  suited  to  the 
individual  operation.  All  track  must  be  put  in  good 
shape;  the  feed  lines  and  returns  must  be  ample  for  the 
service  and  adequate  side  tracks  must  be  provided  as 
close  as  practicable  to  the  working  faces.  Furthermore, 
the  more  the  mine  workings  are  concentrated  the  better 
will  be  the  results  achieved  with  mechanical  gathering. 

Unless  all  these  requirements  are  watched  closely  the 
cost  of  mechanical  gathering  will  show  an  increase  over 
that  performed  by  live  stock.  The  weight  of  the  gather- 
ing locomotive  can  always  be  suited  to  the  weight  of  the 
cars.  Under  given  conditions  a  locomotive  should  gather 
a  given  number  of  cars  per  day,  the  weight  of  the  cars 
thus  handled  not  influencing  their  number.  The  larger 
the  cars  the  larger  should  be  the  locomotive,  but  the 
number  of  cars  gathered  per  day  remains  practically 
constant.  Obviously  the  larger  the  car  the  cheaper  the 
gathering  cost  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 


Wisconsin   Steel  Makes  Single   Machine   to 
Remove,  Transport  and  Sprinkle  Water 

MINES  sufficiently  dusty  to  require  sprinkling,  as 
a  rule,  make  but  little  water.  A  part  of  the  regu- 
lar equipment  of  such  operations  is  one  or  more  water- 
bailing  cars.  In  not  infrequent  instances  as  many  as 
eight  to  ten  men  do  nothing  but  bail  water  from  small 
local  sumps  while  at  the  same  time  an  extensive  spray 
system  may  extend  throughout  the  mine  for  sprinkling 
purposes.  In  other  operations  tank  cars  equipped  with 
sprinkling  heads  and  accompanied  by  air  compressors 
are  used  for  laying  dust. 

Officials  and  men  of  the  Wisconsin  S-teel  Co.,  at  the 
works  at  Benham,  Ky.,  have  recently  put  into  operation 
the  combined  bailing  and  sprinkling  machine  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  This  device  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  ingenuity  and  efforts  of  several  people.  R.  A. 
Walter  is  responsible  for  the  basic  idea.  Details  were 
worked  out  by  R.  E.  Galbreath,  chief  engineer,  and  the 
machine  was  built  by  J.  J.  Gregory,  master  mechanic, 
and  his  assistant,  J.  C.  Fawbush,  together  with  the  reg- 
ular shop  forces.  The  total  cost  of  the  machine  was 
slightly  less  than  $1,100. 

This  machine  consists  essentially  of  three  elements,  a 
motor-driven  pump,  a  tank  and  a  discharge  or  spraj' 
head.  Water  may  be  drawn  from  a  sump,  ditch  or  other 
source,  and  discharged  either  to  the  tank  to  the  spray 
head  or  to  a  small  spray  hose;  or  water  may  be  drawn 
from  the  tank  and  discharged  either  to  spray  head  or  to 
the  hose,  as  may  be  desired. 

One  Man  Can  Operate  the  Machine 

As  ordinarily  used  this  machine  is  coupled  to  a  Good- 
man "speedy"  cable-reel  gathering  locomotive.  Only  one 
man  is  required  for  its  operation.  It  accomplishes  two 
purposes.  It  voids  the  water  from  the  wet  portions  and 
local  sump§  of  the  mine  and  effectively  wets  down  the 
dry  headings  and  rooms.  The  tank  holds  600  gallons  and 
the  machine  will  spray  1,200  ft.  of  heading  in  six  min- 
utes. Under  ordinary  conditions  one  man  can  easily  bail 
the  water  from  and  sprinkle  a  mine  with  a  production  of 
1,500  tons  per  day. 

That  the  work  performed  by  this  machine  is  effective 
may  be  judged  from  the  accompanying  photograph  show- 
ing the  sprinkler  in  action.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
device  in  operation  say  that  it  is  highly  efl!icacious.  Most 
mines  require  sprinkling,  and  various  means  have  been 
devised  and  adopted  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
Here,  as  in  most  other  devices  used  in  and  about  the 
mines,  simplicity  and  reliability  are  cardinal  virtues — 
both  possessed  by  this  new  machine  to  a  marked  degree. 


WILL   RID  THE  swags  OF  WATER.   WET  DOWN  MINE  PROPS  AND  WASH  DOWN  MINE  ENTRIES 

The  machine  is  shown  on  the  left  bailing  a  surface  sump,  but   it  shows  quite  weH  how  the  work  is  done  undergrround.    Props 
in  the  liot.  drv  sun  are  apt  to  dry  and  split.    A  little  water  keei>s  them  moist   and  fi'.      In   the  middle   illustration   the 
sprinkler   is  shown  strvinp   (hat   office.      The   principal   function  of  the  machine  is  shown  on  the  right — 
sprinklinB  headings — but  it  also  washes  them  down,  dislodging   the  dust  and   soaking   it. 
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TELESCOPIC  CHUTE  ENTERING  THE  HATCH  OF  A  SHIP 

Machine  vs.  Hand  Loading  of  Ships  With 

Coal  for  Foreign  Markets 

Norfolk  &  Western  Briquet  Equipment  at  Lamberts  Point  Sup- 
plants Method  of  Loading  Cardiff  Coal  —  Installation  Includes 
Fourteen  Power -Operated  Adjustable  Chutes — Keeping  the  System 
Full  of  Briquets  and  Lowering  Them  Gradually  Prevents  Breakage 


By  William  S.  Campbell 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


IN  1917  the  Virginia  Navigation  Coal  Co.  erected  a 
briquet  manufacturing  plant  at  South  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  The  purpose  of  tne 
plant  was  to  furnish  coal  to  the  South  American  trade, 
which,  because  of  the  war,  was  cut  off  from  its  normal 
supply  of  Cardiff  coal. 

The  South  American  trade  demanded  that  vessels  be 
very  carefully  loaded  to  avoid  breakage  of  the  coal, 
consequently  Cardiff  coal  was  loaded  by  hand.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  being  confronted  by 
this  problem  of  loading,  installed  on  one  of  its  piers  at 
Lamberts  Point  equipment,  hereinafter  described  which 
was  designed  especially  for  the  careful  handling  of  the 
material. 

The  installation  comprises  fourteen  power-operated 
adjustable  chutes  complete  with  track  hoppers  and  chute 
machinery  and  a  traveler  having  suspended  from  its 
boom  a  vertical  telescope  chute  provided  with  a  dis- 
charging apron  at  the  bottom. 

The  method  of  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When 
loading  a  vessel  the  complete  system  from  track  hopper 


to  discharging  apron  is  kept  full  of  material  at  all 
times.  As  fast  as  the  material  is  discharged  from  the 
apron  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute  fresh  material  is 
drawn  from  the  hopper-bottom  pier  cars  into  the  track 
hopper.  As  a  result  there  is  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
material,  which  prevents  the  breakage  that  would  surely 
occur  if  material  were  dropped  unhindered  through  the 
system. 

A  view  of  the  complete  installation  may  be  seen  in  the 
frontispiece.  The  fourteen  adjustable  chutes  were  de- 
signed especially  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  tele- 
scopic chute,  but  they  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  used 
without  the  telescopic  chute  when  it  is  desired  to  load 
ships  in  the  customary  manner,  breakage  not  being 
considered  undesirable.  They  are  provided  with  cover 
plates  to  make  possible  their  operation  at  an  angle 
greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  of  material  being 
handled. 

Reference  to  Fig.  1  will  show  that  a  gate  is  provided 
at  the  discharge  point  of  the  track  hopper,  while  another 
is  at  the  discharge  point  of  the  sliding  box,  and  a  third 
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FIG.  1.  BY  KEEPING  CHUTE  FULL  COAL  IS  NOT  BROKEN 

at  the  discharge  point  of  the  inclined  chute.  These 
gates  make  possible  the  gradual  filling  of  the  system 
when  starting  operation,  thus  avoiding  the  high  velocity 
that  material  would  acquire  without  their  use.  Each 
chute  is  provided  with  two  10-hp.  compound-wound 
motors  of  30-minute  rating.  One  motor  is  used  to 
change  the  elevation  of  the  sliding  box;  the  other  for 
changing  the  elevation  of  the  discharge  end  of  the  chute. 

Electric  upper-limit  automatic  switches  are  provided 
to  prevent  over-travel  of  these  two  movements  when 
hoisting.  Drum-type  controllers  are  supported  on  pier 
railing  in  front  of  the  machinery,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  operator  to  see  both  the  .machinery  and  the 
chute.  The  gates  at  the  discharge  joints  of  the  track 
hopper  and  the  sliding  box  are  operated  by  independent 
hand  wheels,  located  adjacent  to  the  machinery.  The 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  chute  is  operated  from 
the  ship's  deck  by  means  of  a  hanging  hand  chain. 

The  telescopic  chute  traveler  is  of  the  gantry  type,  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  pier  cars  beneath.  Within 
the  machinery  house  on  the  gantry  floor  are  located  the 
traversing  machinery,  rail-clamp  machinery,  and  the 
hoisting  engines  for  operating  the  boom  and  telescopic 
chute.  The  travel  speed  of  the  tower  is  fifty  feet  per 
minute,  and  a  35-hp.  series-wound  motor  of  30-minute 
rating  was  provided  for  propelling  it.  Two  power- 
operated  gravity  rail  clamps  were  installed,  one  to  grip 
the  front  rail  and  the  other  the  rear  rail. 


The  boom  hoist  has  one  drum  which  is  spur-geared 
to  a  35-hp.  series-wound  motor  of  30-minute  rating  and 
a  solenoid  brake,  motor  mounted,  serves  to  hold  the 
boom  in  any  desired  position.  Lowering  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  dynamic  circuit.  In  case  of 
emergency  a  gravity  band  brake  acting  upon  the  drum 
shaft  can  be  applied  by  tripping  a  release  in  the  oper- 
ator's house. 

The  telescopic  chute  is  operated  by  two  double-drum 
hoisting  engines.  One  engine  serves  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  top  of  the  telescopic  chute  to  any  desired 
position,  or  holding  the  top  of  the  telescopic  chute  at  a 
fixed  elevation  while  telescoping,  and  the  other  engine 
serves  the  purpose  of  telescoping  or  adjusting  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  telescopic  chute.  Both  engines 
are  spur  geared  and  each  is  provided  with  a  60-hp. 
series-wound  motor  of  30-minute  rating.  Solenoid 
brakes,  motor  mounted,  are  provided  with  both  engines 
to  hold  the  load  at  any  desirer  point.  Lowering  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  dynamic  circuits.  Gravity 
band  brakes  acting  on  the  drum  shafts  of  both  engines 
can  be  applied,  in  case  of  emergency,  by  tripping  re- 
lease pedals  in  the  operator's  cab. 

The  apron  at  the  bottom  of  the  telescopic  chute  is  3  ft. 
wide,  is  composed  of  A  in.  steel  double-headed  slats, 
mounted  on  two  strands  of  SS-96  chain,  all  with  K-2 
attachments.  It  is  driven  by  a  7i-hp.  fully-enclosed 
adjustable  speed  motor  (continuous  rating),  which  can 
adjust  the  speed  of  the  apron  to  discharge  from  a 
minimum  of  200  tons  per  hour  to  a  maximum  of  400 
tons  per  hour. 

A  cab  was  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  telescopic 
chute  to  house  the  signal  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  been  to  signal  to  the  operator  in  the  house  on  the 
traveler  when  he  desired  to  start  or  stop  the  apron,  or 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  telescopic  chute.    Signaling  was 
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FIG.  3. 

Traveler  v^ith 

Hoisted 

Telescopic 

Chute 

Chute  is  shortened 
and  lifted  out  of 
the  way  of  pass- 
ing ships.  When 
a  vessel  has  been 
brought  into  place 
and  the  traveler 
has  been  adjusted 
to  meet  it.  then 
the  telescopic 
chute  is  lowered 
until  the  discharse 
point  of  the  in- 
clined chute  can 
be  slipped  into 
the  top  of  the  long 
telescoping  chute, 
which  is  lowered 
bv  sections  into 
the  hold. 


J 


to  have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  push  buttons 
located  in  the  cab  at  the  bottom  of  the  telescopic  chute, 
with  electrical  connections  to  an  annunciator  located  in 
the  operator's  cab  attached  to  the  traveler.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  signal  man 
could  not  operate  satisfactorily  in  the  cab  because  of  the 
dusty  atmosphere.  Therefore  it  was  found  more  con- 
venient for  him  to  walk  around  the  hatchways  of  the 
intermediate  decks,  giving  signals  either  with  his  hands 
or  voice. 

To  begin  operating  the  traveler  is  brought  in  line 
with  the  hatch  to  be  filled,  and  the  telescopic  chute  is 
lowered  in  a  closed  position  until  the  discharge  point  of 
the  inclined  chute  is  slipped  into  the  top  of  the  telescopic 
chute.  The  hopper  gate  is  then  opened,  allowing  the 
coal  or  briquets  to  fill  the  system  down  to  the  sliding 
box.  The  sliding  box  gate  is  thereupon  opened,  thus 
allowing  the  material  to  fill  up  the  inclined  chute.  The 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  chute  is  then  opened, 
resulting  in  the  filling  up  of  the  telescope. 

When  the  telescopic  chute  has  been  filled  it  is  length- 
ened until  the  bottom  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
the  material  flowing  in  at  the  top  while  the  lengthening 
process  is  going  on.  The  apron  is  now  started,  and  the 
material  forms  a  pile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  As  the  pile 
grows  in  height  signals  are  transmitted  to  the  operator 
in  the  cab  (on  the  traveler)  to  hoist  the  bottom  of  the 
telescopic  chute. 

The  motor  for  the  telescopic  engine  and  the  motor  for 
the  apron  are  so  interlocked  as  to  prevent  danger  of 
shortening  the  telescopic  chute  against  a  column  of  coal 
without  operating  the  apx'on.  The  apron  can,  however, 
be  operated  independently  of  the  telescopic  engine.  The 
telescopic  engine  can  lengthen  the  telescopic  chute  with- 
out operating  the  apron,  but  the  interlocking  feature 
prevents  the  shortening  of  the  telescopic  chute  without 
operating  the  apron. 

Electric  upper-limit  automatic  switches  are  provided 
to  prevent  over-travel  of  the  three  hoisting  engines  in 
the  hoisting  directions.     The  success  of  the  equipment  pj^  ^ 


is  proved  by  the  quite  small  number  of  briquets  broken. 
A  close-up  view  of  the   traveler,   showing   the   tele- 
scopic chute  in  closed  position  and  hoisted  to  clear  ships, 
is  given  in  Fig.  3.    In  Fig.  4  retouching  of  the  photo- 
graph more  clearly  illustrates  the  equipment. 


FRONT  VIEW  TRAVELER  AND  LOADING  CHUTE 
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Ways  in  Which  Thick  Coal  Seams  May 
Safely  and  Efficiently  Removed* 

Use  of  Retreating  Panel  and  Operation  by  Blocks  of  Five  or  Ten 
Rooms  Recommended — Break  Lines  in  Adjacent  Entries  Should 
Not  Be  Continuous — "Break  Rows"  Not  Relied  On  to  Break 
Roof  but  Used  to  Give  Warning — Operating  Methods  at  Rock  Springs 

By  G.  B.  PRYDEf  AND  R.  A,  Magraw:}: 


Be 


IN  LAYING  out  a  new  mine  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  ultimate  recovery  of  as  much  coal  in  any 
given  bed  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and  economical 
mining.  Though  each  mine  district,  if  not  each  indi- 
vidual mine,  has  problems  that  make  the  adoption  of 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  impossible,  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples are  adapted  to  prac- 
tically all  conditions.  One 
of  the  most  vital  is  the 
provision  for  barrier  pil- 
lars of  ample  dimensions 
to  protect  all  haulage 
roads  and  permanent  air- 
ways throughout  the  life 
of  the  property. 

Where  conditions  per- 
mit, room  or  butt  entries 
should  be  driven  on  the 
strike  or  slightly  to  the 
raise,  with  rooms  turned 
at  right  angles  to  them. 

The  width  of  rooms  and  room  pillars  is  governed  by 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  mines  under  considera- 
tion. A  safe  rule  is:  In  advancing,  extract  not  more 
than  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  bed;  in  excep- 
tionally thick  deposits  much  less  than  25  per  cent 
should  be  taken. 

Rooms  usually  vary  in  length  from  250  to  350  ft. 
with  a  barrier  pillar  of  not  less  than  80  ft.  between 
the  end  of  room  and  entry  above.  Entry  and  room 
crosscuts  should  be  driven  o/i  sights  with  room  cross- 
cuts at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rooms.  In 
mines  under  excessively  heavy  cover  or  where  the  roof 
is  bad,  rooms  should  be  driven  narrow  and  a  barrier 
pillar  left  at  every  fifth  to  tenth  room.  This  barrier 
should  be  of  such  dimensions  that  one  or  more  rooms, 
with  pillars  of  usual  size,  may  be  turned  through  it 
when  the  barrier  is  no  longer  required. 

Two  of  the  advantaged  of  such  a  barrier  are  the 
protection  of  the  panel  against  i-'^aking  of  roof  load 
during  pillar  extraction  and  Ih*^  easy  closing  of  the 
entry  in  case  of  fire.  Where  economic  conditions  per- 
mit, it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  retreating  panel  sys- 
tem of  mining.  In  the  case  of  coal  that  outcrops, 
and  even  in  cases  where  no  outcrop  is  exposed,  it 
is  preferable  to  commence  pillar  extraction  on  the  high 
side  of  the  mine. 

Where  the  retreating  nanel  system  is  used,  rooms 
should  be  turned  in  blocks  of  five  to  ten  on  the  inside 


Where  coal  is  thick,  6  ft.  of  the  seam  is 
mined  first.  Later  5  or  6  ft.  more  is  blown 
down,  but  the  first  slice  is  kept  30  to  40  ft. 
ahead  of  the  second,  so  as  to  insure  the 
loaders  of  steady  work  should  the  cutters  fail 
to  keep  the  place  cut  and  so  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  setting  machine  jacks.  The 
third  and  last  slice  is  left  in  place  until  the 
pillar  is  drawn,  the  coal  being  shot  down 
and  loaded  with  the  pillar  coal  on  the  retreat. 


•Paper  proscntcd  ;\t  th;'  T-W>r»inry  nioctiiiK  of  the  AmorUan  In- 
stitute of  Mintngr  and  Mctallurjrical  EnKinoors.  New  York  City 
Title  of  paper  was  "IMllar  Drawing  in  Tlilck  Coal  Seams." 

t    Assistant    general    manager.    Union    Pacific    Coal    Co.,    Rock 
Springs,  Wyo. 

JCJeneral  superintendent.  United  States  Fuel  Co.,  Hlwatha,  Utah. 


end  of  the  uppermost  panel,  and,  as  soon  as  this  block 
of  rooms  is  completed,  the  pillars  should  be  attacked 
and  another  block  of  rooms  started  on  the  same  entry 
outbye.  Until  a  break  line  of  appreciable  length  is 
established,  it  is  well  to  hold  back  the  turning  of  addi- 
tional rooms  on  an  entry,  unless  the  roof  is  good  and 

the  structure  of  the  coal 
and  roof  is  such  that 
danger  from  caving,  fires 
and  squeezes  is  min- 
imized. 

When  extraction  of  a 
block  of  pillars  is  begun 
the  upper  outer  corner  of 
the  pillar  in  the  first 
room  is  lopped  off  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  with  the 
entry.  Successive  slices 
are  taken  until  the  face 
prolonged  will  intersect 
the  upper  outer  corner  of 
the  second  pillar  when  work  at  the  same  angle  is  there 
commenced.  This  operation  continues  until  the  break 
line  thus  established  extends  from  the  head  of  the  pil- 
lars being  robbed  to  the  head  of  the  rooms  from  the 
entry   below. 

Break  Line  of  Adjacent  Entries  Stepped 

In  the  meantime,  rooms  may  be  started  on  the  inside 
end  of  the  entry  below,  so  that  they  will  be  completed 
at  about  the  time  that  the  chain  pillar  on  the  first 
entry  is  attacked.  As  soon  as  the  chain  pillar  on 
the  first  entry  has  been  draAvn  back  50  to  100  ft., 
one  or  two  rooms  on  the  second  entry  may  be  driven 
through  the  barrier  pillar  and  extraction  on  the  second 
entry  begun.  Not  more  than  two  rooms  should  be 
driven  through  the  barrier  pillar  at  any  one  time,  and 
the  break  line  on  the  first  entry  should  be  at  least  150 
to  200  ft.  in  advance  of  the  break  line  on  the  second 
entry. 

Where  roof  conditions  permit  the  track  can  be  car- 
ried square  across  the  pillar  end  and  moved  down  as 
the  pillar  retreats;  but  where  the  roof  is  bad,  it  is 
necessary  to  crosscut  the  pillar  and  leave  a  small  stump 
of  coal  to  protect  workmen  from  caves.  Most  of  this 
coal  can  be  recovered  before  the  final  room  settle- 
ment occurs,  but  usually  a  small  amount  is  lost  each 
time  the  roof  breaks.  Where  this  plan  is  followed, 
room  No.  1  extracts  pillar  No.  2,  and  so  on.  The 
miners  thus  are  not  forced  to  work  under  the  loose  end, 
as  they  would  if  the  tracks  were  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  mines  where  the  retreating  panel  system  cannot  be 
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adopted  the  same  general  rules  as  to  width  of  rooms 
and  pillars,  spacing  of  crosscuts,  and  plan  of  procedure 
for  pillar  extraction  should  be  followed.  Only  under 
dire  necessity  should  the  extraction  of  pillars  be  com- 
menced on  an  entry  containing  working  rooms  on  the 
inbye  side.  Nor,  unless  ample  barrier  pillars  are 
provided  or  some  peculiar  natural  conditions  exist,  such 
as  a  fault  or  a  thinning  of  the  bed,  should  pillar 
extraction  be  started  in  the  middle  of  the  mine. 

Thick  Coal  To  Be  Extracted  Under  Heavy  Cover 

In  Carbon  County,  Utah,  the  coal  is  from  7  to  30  ft. 
thick;  the  cover  rises  rapidly  from  the  outcrop  to 
1,500  to  2,500  ft.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  furnishes 
a  fine  steam  and  domestic  fuel.  For  years  the  forma- 
tion was  classed  as  Laramie-Cretaceous,  but  recently 
it  has  been  reclassified  as  Mesa  Verde.  In  the  Black 
Hawk  and  Mohrland  mines  the  coal  is  massive  in  struc- 
ture, seldom  showing  either  vertical  or  horizontal  cleav- 
age. It  is  extremely  hard  and  dense,  and  breaks  with 
a  distinct  conchoidal  fracture.  The  bed  is  clean 
throughout.  Overburden  is  composed  of  alternate  lay- 
ers of  sandstone  and  shale,  the  immediate  roof  being 
a  massive  sandstone  about  125  ft.  in  thickness. 

The  average  dip  of  the  coal  floor  is  about  3  per 
cent,  and  entries  are  driven  on  sights  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg.  to  the  strike.  Room  entries  are  driven  12  ft. 
wide  and  rooms  22  ft.  wide  with  a  50-ft.  pillar.  Room 
crosscuts  are  spaced  100  ft.  apart  and  driven  on  sights. 
A  50-  to  60-ft.  chain  pillar,  with  crosscuts  125  ft. 
apart,  is  maintained  between  the  main  and  back  entries. 
A  barrier  pillar  from  100  to  150  ft.  thick,  according 
to  cover,  is  provided  between  the  tops  of  rooms  and 
the  back  entry  of  the  level  above. 

In  Rooms  the  Seam  Is  Removed  in  Three  S'Lices 

The  coal  is  machine-cut  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  and  is 
shot  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  in  the  first  bench.  Five  to  seven 
holes,  charged  with  an  average  of  two  and  one-half 
sticks  of  li-in.  ammonium-nitrate  permissible  powder, 
are  required  to  break  down  the  face.  The  practice  is 
to  keep  back  30  to  40  ft.  of  the  second  bench  at  all 
times,  not  only  to  insure  a  more  stable  supply  of  coal 
for  the  loaders'  but  in  order  that  shorter  jack  pipes 
may  be  used  with  the  mining  machines.  The  second 
bench  is  shot  5  to  6  ft.  in  thickness,  making  the  ulti- 
mate height  of  the  room  11  to  12  ft.  The  remainder 
of  the  top  coal,  ranging  from  8  to  15  ft.  or  more,  is 
brought  back  immediately  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
pillar  drawing. 

Before  pillar  extraction  was  begun  a  series  of  parallel 
lines  conforming  to  the  45-deg.  break  line  were 
projected  at  50-ft.  intervals.  Wherever  one  of  these 
lines  intersected  a  pillar,  a  vertical  mark  was  painted, 
and  the  lines  were  numbered  consecutively  outward, 
each  line  carrying  its  number  wherever  encountered, 
hence  the  relationship  of  any  retreating  face  to  that  of 
all  the  others  could  be  told  by  noting  the  nearest  num- 
bered line. 

Precautions  Adopted  to  Isolate  Squeezes 

Maps  of  pillar  workings  are  extended  monthly.  The 
mine  foreman  not  only  has  a  copy  of  this  map  but  is 
furnished  also  with  a  blueprint  of  the  pillar  section 
drawn  to  a  larger  scale  than  the  regular  pocket  map. 
On  this  is  shown  the  exact  relationship  of  the  retreat- 
ing faces  to  the  uniform  break  line. 

At  first,  progress  was  slow,  for  work  could  be  started 
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FIG.  1.  WHERE  COVER  Iri  NOT  HEAVY 
When  the  room  has  been  extended  the  length  planned  a  crosscut 
15  ft.  wide  is  driven  by  machine  through  the  pillar  at  the  face. 
If  the  roof  is  strong  another  15  ft.  may  be  removed  from  the  end 
of  the  pillar  by  machine  ;  otherwise,  as  in  room  25.  a  crosscut 
must  be  driven  in  the  pillar,  leaving  a  7-ft.  slab  to  protect  the 
machine  man.  By  making  15  ft.  cuts  and  leaving-  7  ft.  slabs. 
the  pillar  may  be  withdrawn.  These  7-ft.  slabs  can  be  removed 
by  hand  mining  while  the  next  crosscut  is  being  cut  by  machine. 

on  only  one  pillar;  but  by  working  two  shifts  this 
first  pillar  was  soon  brought  down  far  enough  to  permit 
starting  the  second,"  and  so  on  until  the  break  line 
extended  from  the  back  entry  of  the  level  above  to  the 
chain  pillar  of  the  entry  upon  which  the  pillars  were 
working.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  carry  a 
continuous  break  line  through  the  pillars  on  two  entries, 
hence  when  extraction  was  commenced  on  the  second 
level  an  offset  of  100  ft.  was  maintained  between  the 
two  break  lines. 

Rooms  from  the  lower  level  are  driven  through  the 
barrier  pillar  one  at  a  time  as  the  line  of  retreat  above 
permits.  This  insures  a  large  block  of  solid  coal  for 
protection  should  a  squeeze  start  in  either  section.  Work 
is  so  planned  that  the  top  level  will  be  about  finished 
when  work  is  begun  in  the  third,  so  that  no  more  than 
two  or  three  entries  will  be  worked  at  the  same  time. 

Machines  were  used  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  deemed 
too  dangerous  to  undermine  the  coal  either  by  hand  or 
otherwise.  Top  coal  is  kept  about  20  to  30  ft.  in 
advance  of  the  pillar  faces.  Props  6  in.  or  more  at 
the  small  end  are  set  under  the  lip  of  coal  in  order 
to  prevent  falls  of  material  that  may  have  become 
loosened  by  shots  or  by  strain.  No  effort  is  made  to 
set  break  rows,  the  timber  being  used  simply  for  its 
warning  effect  when  the  roof  is  working  for  a  break. 
Much  of  the  timber  is  salvaged,  but  the  height  is  so 
great  that  a  slight  subsidence  breaks  props  and  renders 
them  valueless,  except  for  use  as  ties  or  cap  pieces. 

With  2,000-Ft.  Cover  Nine-Tenths  Removed 

Whenever  the  roof  breaks,  pillar  faces  are  invariably 
lost.  Sufficient  warning  usually  is  given  to  permit  the 
loading  of  loose  coal  and  the  removal  of  track  and  other 
material  to  a  safe  place.  Caves  seldom  extend  beyond 
the  end  of  the  pillar.  Places  usually  settle  within 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  work  can  be 
resumed.  If  pillar  faces  are  lost,  it  is  necessary  to 
drive  crosscuts,  starting  about  10  ft.  from  the  cave 
before  continuing  retreat.  Small  stumps  remaining 
after  completion  of  crosscuts  are  robbed  of  as  much 
coal  as  possible;  if  it  is  unsafe  to  remove  all  the  coal, 
stumps  are  shot  in  order  to  enable  the  roof  to  fall.    In 
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FIG.   2.     WITH  ROOMS  DRIVEN  AT  ANGLE  TO  PITCH 

In  this  scheme  the  pillar  is  removed  by  crosscutting,  the  cross- 
cuts  being   driven   on   the   strike   and   not   at  right   angles   to   the 


many  instances  practically  the  entire  stump  is  recov- 
ered. 

Up  to  date  extraction  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
In  one  area  of  over  10  acres,  with  coal  30  ft.  thick 
in  places  (the  average  thickness  being  about  24  ft.) 
and  with  about  2,000  ft.  of  cover,  the  extraction 
exceeded  90  per  cent.  In  another  area  of  about  the 
same  acreage  with  thinner  coal  and  less  cover,  the 
extraction  was  about  85  per  cent,  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing up  some  top  coal  to  support  a  friable  roof  causing 
loss.  In  a  third  area  of  about  four  acres,  with  coal 
20  ft.  thick  and  cover  increasing  from  the  outcrop  to 
a  thickness  of  800  ft.,  the  extraction  has  been  as  near 
complete  as  conceivable. 

Breaks  When   Over  Half  Acre  Is   Cleared 

As  some  uneasiness  was  felt  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible action  of  the  roof,  considerable  areas  were  ex- 
tracted clean,  but  the  roof  showed  no  tendency  to  cave 
even  when  props  were  pulled  or  shot.  After  a  break 
line  200  ft.  long  developed  and  the  space  worked  out 
was  150  ft.  wide,  caves  from  5  to  10  ft.  deep  occurred. 
No  further  caving  took  place  until  the  open  area  was 
approximately  250  by  200  ft. 

In  the  Mohrland  mine  the  roof  arched  above  the 
cave,  and  large  openings  remained  between  the  caved 
material  and  the  dome.  The  roof  being  massive  sand- 
stone, the  fragments  of  rock  were  extremely  large 
and  for  the  most  part  angular.  After  this  cave  the 
roof  continued  to  break  at  intervals  of  about  50  ft., 
the  caves  going  higher  each  time;  at  a  height  of  about 
90  ft.  the  inspection  pirty  was  stopped,  but  from  rays 
of  an  electric  hand  lamp  the  cave  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely choked   about  50   ft.   nigher. 

It  is  probable  that  caving  extended  much  higher  than 
this,  but  as  little  weight  has  been  shown  on  pillars  it 
is  thought  that  the  void  has  been  closed.  In  the  Black 
Hawk  mine,  the  roof  on  experiencing  its  second  cave 
broke  through  to  the  surface,  though  only  about  100 
ft.  had  been  cleared  of  coal,  the  crevice  being  about 
50  ft.  wide  by  200  ft.  long.  The  miners  worked  for 
several  weeks  by  daylight. 

The  roof  over  the  pillar  section  of  the  Hiawatha 
mine  is  composed  of  shale,   with  a  small   bed  of  coal 


FIG.  3.  PILLARS  ARE  DRAWN  FROM  ALTERXATE  ROOMS 
After  rooms  20  to  26  aro  driven  up  tlio  track  and  prop-*  ire 
romovod  from  nltcMiiate  room."!  21.  23  and  25  and  track  is  laid 
along  the  high  side  of  the  p1M;irs  which  are  on  the  low  side  of 
rooms  20,  22.  24  and  26.  Tlic  pillars  aro  removed  by  makinK 
machine  cro.'».scut.«i  with  thin  slabs  left  to  protect  the  machine 
man,  us  in  other  cases. 


(resulting  from  a  split  of  the  main  seam)  about  20  ft. 
above  the  main  measure.  The  caved  material  is  finely- 
broken  shale  and  coal,  and  apparently  the  cave  chokes 
completely,  as  no  undue  pressure  has  been  noted  on  the 
pillars. 

In  this  method  cf  mining  absolute  adherence  to  plan 
is  required,  and  while  there  is  no  certainty  that  trouble 
will  net  develop,  it  is  believed  that  whatever  success 
has  been  attained  has  been  due  to  this  strict  adherence 
to  the  breaking  line.  A  uniform  break  line  insures 
even  distribution  of  load  over  all  pillars  and  prevents 
the  peaking  of  roof  pressure  in  one  or  more  places,  as 
is  the  case  where  the  break  line  is  jagged  and  irregular. 

Drawing  Pillars  in  Rock  Springs  Field 

In  the  Rock  Springs  field  the  system  above  described 
is  modified  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  method  fol- 
lowed when  the  rooms  are  driven  up  the  pitch  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  rooms  are  driven  for  a  distance  of 
300  ft.  on  60-ft.  centers,  the  rooms  being  driven  30  ft. 
wide,  leaving  a  30-ft.  pillar. 

When  the  room  has  been  driven  up  its  predetermined 
distance,  a  place  15  ft.  wide  is  driven  across  the  top 
end  of  the  pillar  on  the  strike  of  the  seam,  mining 
machines  being  used  for  that  purpose.  When  this  block 
is  taken  out  the  i-emainder  of  the  pillar  is  extracted 
by  hand  labor.  The  roof  generally 
caves  immediately  after  each  succes- 
sive block  is  removed. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  method  employed 
where  rooms  are  driven  on  an  angle 
to  the  pitch,  the  pillars  being  recov- 
ered in  blocks  of  four.  A  breaking 
line  is  maintained  by  keeping  the 
outside  pillar  in  the  lead.  When  roof 
conditions  are  good  and  cover  is 
light  75  per  cent  of  the  pillar  coal 
may  be  extracted  with  m'ning  ma- 
chines and  the  remainder  by  pick 
mining.  In  this  case  a  place  30  ft. 
wide  is  driven  through  the  pillar,  a 
7-ft.  stump  being  left  on  the  upper 
side.  This  stump  is  then  recovered 
by  hand  mining  while  the  machine  is 
cutting  another  20-ft.  place  below  the  first  one,  leav- 
ing a  7-ft.  pillar  as  before. 

In  Fig.  3  the  rooms  are  driven  at  an  angle  to  the 
pitch,  but  the  props  are  drawn  out  of  alternate  rooms 
and  a  branch  track  is  laid  up  the  high  side  of  the 
pillar.  Both  pillars  are  then  recovered  from,  the  same 
room.  This  system  is  workable  only  where  the  roof 
is  strong  and  reliable.  It  lends  itself  readily  to  ma- 
chine mining,  as  does  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  method  insures  a  fairly  complete  extraction  of  the 
coal  and  in  alternate  rooms  all  timber  can  be  recov- 
ered. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  system  that  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  thick  pillars.  It  is  adapted  to  places  where  the  roof 
is  weak.  By  working  blocks  A,  B  and  C  simultaneously 
a  rapid  recovery  of  the  pillar  coal  is  insured.  The  min- 
ing machine  cuts  these  blocks  entering  by  tracks  in 
each  crosscut ;  the  small  ribs  are  recovered  by  pick 
miners.  This  splitting  system  generally  is  followed  on 
retreat   in  the  recovery   of  the  entry   pillars. 

In  drawing  pillars  in  thick  beds  whtie  spontaneous 
combustion  is  likely  to  occur,  no  pillars  are  taken  out 
until  the  boundary  is  reached;  then  the  pillars  are 
removed  in  blocks  of  three,  a  solid  block  being  left  at 
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each  sixth  room  to  facilitate  sealing  off  the  workings 
in  case  of  fire.  Rooms  are  driven  on  65-ft.  centers 
when  the  cover  is  light,  the  rooms  being  21  ft.  wide  and 
the  pillars  44  ft.  thick. 

The  work  is  started  on  the  pillar  nearest  the  face 
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FIG.   5.      WHERE  COAL  TENDS  TO  P^IRE 

Rooms  29,  30  and  31  are  robbed,  and  the  adjacent  rooms  are 
left  with  their  pillars,  so  that  the  area  can  be  sealed  off  should 
heating  in  these  rooms  occur. 

of  the  entry,  three  men  generally  working  on  each 
side  of  the  pillar,  taking  off  successive  skips  as  shown 
until  the  working  parties  meet  in  the  center  of  the 
pillar;  stumps  are  left  to  prevent  the  rock  from  sliding 
when  caving  occurs. 

The  withdrawal  of  pillars  on  the  panel  system  is  best 
accomplished  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  except  that  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  draw  back  the  pillars  on  one 
panel  in  a  uniformly  straight  line.  Much  of  the  success 
of  drawing  pillars  depends  on  systematic  work  along 
predetermined  lines,  and,  when  the  roof  is  strong,  the 
withdrawal  of  standing  timber  is  highly  necessary  if 
successful  results  are  to  be  obtained. 


j       Welding  Machine  Having  Self-Controlled 
Current  Affords  Only  a  Short  Arc 

THE  new  electric-arc  welding  machine  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  has  been  especially  de- 
signed for  rail  bonding  and  track  work.  The  funda- 
mental principle  involved  is  that  of  uniform  heat  per 
unit  area  of  weld.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  short  arc  and  an  automatically  controlled  current. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  electric  welds 
are  made  with  a  short  arc.  This  is  because  the  heat  is 
localized,  the  metal  flow  is  well  controlled,  and  the 
weld  is  never  burned  or  hard.  In  the  machine  illus- 
trated the  potential  across  the  arc  is  only  18  volts. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  long  arc,  and 
when  the  operator  has  acquired  the  knack  of  short-arc 
welding,  which  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  he  produces 
uniformly  good  welds. 

Current  control  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
solenoid  operating  in  conjunction  with  a  carbon  pile. 
During  welding  this  regulator  automatically  maintains 
the  current  at  a  practically  constant  value  regardless 
of  line  variations.  Short-circuit  current  is  held  to 
within  about  10  per  cent  of  welding  current.  Heat  is 
controlled  within  4  per  cent. 

This  plastic-arc  rail-bond  welder  is  unaffected  by 
line  surges.  It  is  in  reality  a  dynamotor  using  the 
metallic-arc  process.  The  device  is  wound  for  two  volt- 
ages; one  machine  operates  on  350  to  650  volts  di- 
rect-current and  the  other  on  150  to  350  volts. 

Although  the  machine  is  specifically  designed  for  and 
adapted  to  rail  bonding  and  track  work  it  also  is  val- 
uable for  general  repair  and  shop  welding,  as  it  has 
been  made  for  continuous  service  at  full  rated  welding 
current.     The  Wilson  plastic-arc  rail-bond  welder  here 


MACKirvfi   CONTROLS   CURRENT  AN*J  iLVKES  GOOD   BOND 
By  means  of  a  solenoid  operating  in  conjunction  with  a  carbon 
pile    the    current    is    controlled    at    a    practically    constant    value 
despite  line  surges. 

described  and  illustrated  has  been  developed  by  the 
Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  Ohio 
Brass  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  by  which  firm  the  welders 
are  distributed. 


May  Provide  That  Only  Closed  Lamps  Be 
Used  Hereafter  in  British  Columbia 

BY  AN  amendment  to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act  of  British  Columbia  which  has  been  introduced 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  Honorable  William  Sloan, 
Minister  of  Mines,  the  use  of  open  lamps  in  coal  mines 
in  that  province  would  be  forbidden  in  all  cases. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  proposed  amendment  con- 
tain the  essence  of  the  change.  They  read:  "No  lamp 
or  light  other  than  a  locked  safety-lamp  of  a  pattern 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Mines  shall  be  allowed 
or  used  underground  in  any  mine." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  regulations  have  been  so 
strict  of  late  years  as  to  the  use  of  open  lights  in  coal 
mines  that  they  have  seldom  been  found  underground. 
Only  where  the  gas  content  of  the  air  has  been  in- 
finitesimal have  they  been  permitted  at  all.  As  a  result 
the  large  collieries  have  largely  adopted  electric  lamps. 

Now,  however,  the  Minister  of  Mines  has  decided 
that  open  lamps  must  go  altogether.  He  has  concluded 
that  the  danger  to  the  underground  workers  is  too 
great  to  warrant  their  use  under  any  circumstances. 
Even  where  conditions  seemed  absolutely  safe  there  have 
been  instances  of  men  receiving  burns  more  or  less 
serious  because  of  the  unprotected  flame. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  new  regulation  comes 
into  effect  on  July  1  next,  the  result  will  be  the  general 
use  of  electric  lamps  in  British  Columbia  coal  mines. 


Flotation  of  Coal  is  being  tested  by  La  Compagnie 
des  Mines  de  Noeux,  the  method  used  being  that  of  the 
Mincrais  et  Metaux,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Minerals 
Separation.  Ltd.,  of  London.  England.  The  experiments 
will  be  made  with  a  plant  having  a  capacity  of  100 
metric  tons  a  day,  the  object  being  not  to  reduce  the 
ash  in  the  good  coal  but  to  treat  slate  and  bone  coal  and 
obtain  from  them  combustible  materir.l  and  to  take  the 
middle  products  from  the  washer  containing  25  to  35 
per  cent  of  ash,  reducing  the  ash  to  2  to  7  per  cent  and 
using  the  product  for  briquets,  coke  or  powdered  coal. 
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Oxide  of  Iron  Ash  Separated  from 
Coal  by  Magnetic  Action 

Coal  in  Boiler  Ash  Reclaimed  in  Germany  by  Sizing 

and  Passing  Over  Magnetic  Separators — ^  Oversize 

Is  Crushed,  Resized  and  Magnetically  Picked 

By  H.  0.  Herzog 

Berlin,  Germany 

THE  Gruson  Werk,  a  branch  establishment  of  Kjrupp, 
has  developed  a  new  process  for  reclaiming  unburned 
coal  from  ashes  and  combustion  residue  which  it  is 
asserted  is  much  simpler  and  quicker  than  any  hitherto 
known.  Present  methods  of  cleaning  are  based  on  the 
difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  coal  and  clinker. 
The  new  process  makes  use  of  the  magnetic  qualities  of 
the  oxides  of  iron  into  which  burning  transforms  the 
pyrites.  These  oxides  are  retained  in  the  clinker.  The 
basic  principle  of  the  process  is  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
its  content  of  ferro-oxides,  the  clinker  responds  to 
electro-magnetic  action  while  the  coal  does  not. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  a  plant  that 
has  been  designed  for  treating  combustion  residue  at 
the  rate  of  ten  tons  per  hour.  The  ash  carted  to  the 
plant  is  first  put  through  the  screen  (1)  with  meshes 
3i-in.  square.  Pieces  of  unburned  coal  that  do  not  pass 
through  this  screen  are  separated  by  hand  from  the 
clinker  and  carried  away  separately.  All  small  pieces 
pass  into  the  hopper  (2)  underneath  and  thence  through 
the  feeder  (3)  into  a  bucket  elevator,  which  lifts  them 
to  the  top  of  the  square  building  containing  the  separat- 
ing plant. 


The  next  step  is  the  separation  of  particles  containing 
iron  from  the  balance  of  the  material.  This  is  per- 
formed by  the  iron  separator  (5).  The  clinker  sorted 
out  by  this  means  falls  into  the  bunker  (6),  while  the 
•remaining  material  goes  into  a  conical  revolving  screen 
with  different  sizes  of  mesh.  This  screen  separates  the 
ash  into  four  different  sizes,  0  to  t's,  A  to  I,  I  to  11  and 
over  li  in.  The  first  three  sizes  are  charged  onto  elec- 
tro-magnetic separators  (8,  9,  10,  11  and  12),  while 
the  material  over  li-in.  size  is  taken  to  the  crusher  (13) 
and  reduced  to  a  smaller  size. 

Separation  of  the  clinker  from  the  coal  is  performed 
by  the  electro-magnetic  action  of  the  drums,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  clinker  is  retained  to  a  certain 
degree,  while  the  pure  coal  is  thrown  out  by  centrifugal 
force.  The  electro-magnetic  action  to  a  limited  extent 
counteracts  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  drum.  This  results  in  depositing  the  coal 
and  the  clinker  in  different  places.  In  the  bins  they  are 
kept  apart  by  a  wall.  The  pure  coal  is  collected  in 
compartments  15,  16  and  17,  which  are  provided  with 
chutes  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  loaded 
onto  trucks  and  carted  away. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  amount  ot  coal 
can  in  this  way  be  recovered  from  combustion  residue. 
This  amounts  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent  from  some 
stationary  plants  and  40  to  45  per  cent  from  locomotives. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  new  process  in  addition  to  other 
advantages  has  the  merit  that  coal  particles  of  every 
size  can  be  recovered,  whereas  small-sized  particles  are 
lost  by  the  wet  treatment  hitherto  used.  Furthermore, 
the  clinker  obtained  is  absolutely  free  from  coal  and 
therefore  better  adapted  for  commercial  use. 


Electro- 
\t^aqnetic 
Separator 


Plant  for  Separating  Magnetic 
Ash  from  Ash  Piles 

Most  of  the  ash  in  certain  coals  is  magnetic  and 
can  be  removed  by  electro  magnets,  leaving 
pure  coal  for  consumption  in  other  boilers.  Nat- 
urally complete 
combustion  is  bet- 
ter than  anv  such 
reclamation  meth- 
ods, but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  hard 
to  stoke  boilers 
so  that  there  will 
be  no  loss.  One 
would  imairine 
that  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  this 
system  pay  except 
where  tiie  loss  of 
coal  was  larire  and 
the  distance  to  be 
hauled  short.  In 
fact,  it  hardly 
seems  an  opera- 
tion suited  to  rail- 
road transporta- 
tion with  its  lartre 
minimum  rharires. 
On  a  modest  scale 
the  system  mipfbt 
be  found  rt'adilv 
available  to  the 
needs  of  a  rela- 
tively small  boiler 
plant  at  a  coal 
mine. 
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Fuel  Research  Bureau  Advocated  to  Solve  Problems 
Of  Scientific  Use  and  Handlinjr  of  Coal 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  'England)  Coal  Research  Association, 
Suggested  as  Model,  Resembles  U.S.  War  Research  Board,  but  Is  Broader 
in  Scope  Has  Coal-Testing  Plant  and  Laboratory  and  Also  Makes 
Commercial  Investigations  —Plan  for  American  Commission  Outlined 


By  F.  R.  Wadleigh 

New  York  City 


A 


T  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  C England; 
Geological  and  Mining  Society  a  mo.st  intere.st- 
ing  paper  was  read  on  "The  Organization  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Research  As.sociation," 
by  R.  A.  Burrows  and  F,  S.  Sinnott.  The  contents  of 
this  paper  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  ever>' 
coal  operators'  association  in  this  country,  giving  as 
it  does  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  one  most  prom- 
ising development  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems 
of  coal  mining  and  coal  utilization. 

The  formartion  of  the  Research  As.sociation  apparently 
was  furthered  by  the  work  done  by  the  Fuel  Research 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  organized  by  the  British  Government  in  1916 
as  a  war  measure,  but  kept  in  existence  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  work  of  this  department  was  .some- 
what similar  to  that  of  our  War  Research  Board  in 
this  country,  but  was  of  broader  scope,  including  the 
entire  coal  industry-,  production  as  well  as  utilization. 

The  Fuel  Research  Board  of  the  Briti.sh  department 
included  in  its  membership  some  of  the  ablest  technical 
men  in  the  country',  and  valuable  and  most  promising 
results  were  obtained  through  its  researches,  more 
e.specially  along  the  lines  of  fuel  utilization,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  use  of  low-grade  coals,  carboni- 
zation and  improved  methods  of  combustion.  The 
department  now  has  a  well-equipped  coal-testing  plant 
and  laboratory  near  Greenwich,  and  is  carrying  on 
further  investigation  of  a  more  permanent  nature  on 
a  commercial  scale,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory'. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  also  appointed  a  Fuel  Economy  Committee  in 
1916.  Thiii  committee  .stated  in  its  .second  report 
ri919;  that  "The  resources,  both  of  exi.sting  labora- 
tories which  have  been  established  in  this  country  for 
the  special  investigation  of  fuel  problems,  and  of  other 
laboratories  where  the  technique  of  the  subject  has 
been  developed,  might  be  utilized  more  than  they  are  in 
this  connection,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  .scheme  of  sy.stematic  co-operative  research, 
aided  by  national  funda,  in  which  all  such  laboratories 
may  participate." 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Lancashire  associa- 
tion somewhat  similar  research  organizations  had  been 
formed  in  South  Wales  and  Yorkshire,  and  numerous 
bulletins  and  reports  of  their  investigations  had  been 
published,  all  of  value  to  h>oth  mine  owner  and  coad 
user.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Lancashire  association,  the  following  list 
is  given  of  some  bulletins  and  papers  already,  or  shortly 
to  be,  printed  for  di.stribution : 

"Ten  Ler:tur««  on  Organic  Ch«rmuitry  witrr  .-peHal  Ttfrt'  reiM«.  U> 
Coal." 


"Coal  DttBt  and  Fn«aln." 

"I>;terTnlnation  of  the  Carbon  Dioxid^^  In  Coal." 

"A  Xew  Charact*ri«tJc  for  Coal — Th*  AsfflotiBfttfoa  Carrt," 

"A  New  Method  tor  £>etenniiiins  the  8pontaiMoa>   IgiMUm  td 

.Solid  Fu*:U." 

•The  '  .  .  ■       ,  CoaL" 

"The 

'The  Compo«ttion  of  the  Chief  Seanu  of  the  Lancajihlre  Coal 

Fi'-ld.  " 

In  addition  to  the  regular  research  work,  ^peciai  con- 
fidential investigations  are  carried  on  for  any  member 
of  the  association.  The  investigations  now  being 
pursued  include  complete  chemical  analy.ses  and  calorific 
value  determinations  of  each  .seam  from  top  to  bottom, 
coking  properties,  relative  friability,  composition  of  the 
ash,  character  and  composition  of  the  associated  strata, 
heating  of  coal,  etc.;  every  effort  being  made  to  sug- 
gest commercial  u.ses  and  methods  of  treatment  for  the 
various  materials  and  c^-  '  '    ns. 

According  to  recent  ^ ,.-.  from  H.  O.  Herzog.  of 

Berlin,  a  German  scientific  society  for  coal  research 
has  been  organized  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability 
company,  with  the  object  of  developing  and  testing  new 
methods  and  improvements  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  products.  Twenty-one  mining  compa- 
nies of  the  Dortmund  district  have  joined  the  society. 
These  companies  are  thus  eriabled  to  save  expenses  for 
individual  research  work,  the  woric  being  carried  on 
a  more  eflfcient  and  extensive  scale.  The  company's 
plant  will  be  modeled  after  the  Coal  Research  Institute 
at  Muhlheim.  Three  laboratories  are  already  com- 
pleted. 

Meager  Appbopbiatioss  Limit  Reseakch 

In  this  country,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  work  of 
the  kind  described  is  left  entirely  to  government  or 
state  departments  and  to  a  few  individual  companies; 
none  of  the  various  associations  of  coal  men  have 
interested  themselves,  as  a  body,  in  the  technical  poa- 
sibilities  of  coal,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely 
commercial  side.  Of  course,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  done  and  is  doing  excellent  work  along  the  Unes 
mentioned,  but  some  part  at  least  of  its  work  has  to  do 
with  metals  and  other  minerals  and  with  strictly  gov- 
ernment work.  Furthermore,  the  bureau's  investiga- 
tions are  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  allotted  to  it 
by  Congress,  which  so  far  has  been  meager  and  not 
in  any  degree  commensarate  with  the  importance  of 
the  work- 
in  October,  1918.  shortly  before  the  Armi-     r.  the 

-'-as 

-al 

.  Dean 

.  .'^ndmn 

-^nt,   to 

^ith  a 


matter  of  appointing  a  Fuel  Research  Be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  director  of  th^ 
Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statistics  at  Washing- 
E.  F.  Gay,  -wiho  requested  me  to  prepare  a  me-r 
on  the  subject  for  submission  to  the  Pre- 
include  a  brief  outline  of  the  proposed  pla.': 
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tentative  list  of  members  and  some  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation. The  question  was  never  submitted  to  the 
President,  as,  of  course,  the  Armistice  stopped  all  new 
government  activities,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  time  under  the  circum- 
stances existing. 

The  memorandum  submitted  was  as  follows,  omit- 
ting the  list  of  names  suggested : 

Proposed  National  Fuel  Research  and 

Conservation  Commission 

(For  the  Investigation  of  Technical  and  Economic  Questions 

Connected  with  the  Various  Fuels) 

This  commission  to  be  made  up  of  men  of  wide  reputation 
and  known  ability  and  accomplishment  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work,  who  would  serve  without  compensation  and 
whose  private  researches  would  be  available  for  government 
use.  Commission  to  have  seven  members  and  a  director  or 
chairman,  the  latter  preferably  on  salary;  a  trained  inves- 
tigator and  executive,  the  best  man  obtainable  in  the  country. 

To  enable  the  commission  to  make  researches  along  all 
lines,  it  should  have  a  building  at  some  central  point  (not 
Washington),  to  be  erected  by  the  government  and  equipped 
with  all  necessary  appliances  for  actual  commercial  testing 
and  research  work,  not  merely  laboratory  equipment. 

A  partial  list  of  subjects  open  for  investigation — all  of 
them  of  importance  to  the  country,  its  fuel  producers  and 
fuel  users : 

COAL 
Production  and  Mining: 
Mining  methods,  present  and  future. 
Mining  systems. 
Costs  of  production. 

Preparation — Washing,  inspection,   screening. 
Coal  cutters  and  conveyors. 
Haulage. 

Economics: 
Methods  of  government  control  of  fuels,  U.  S.  and  foreign. 
Coal  trade,  pre-war  and  after  the  war. 
British  coal  situation. 
French  coal  situation. 
Italian  coal  situation. 
Scandinavian  countries'  coal  situation. 
Holland  and  Belgium  coal  situation. 
South  American  coal  situation. 
Labor  at  coal  mines,  efficiency,  etc. 
Public  power  schemes,  consolidation  of  plants,  etc. 
Coal  production,  economics  of. 
Coal  requirements. 
Export  trade. 
World's  coal  consumption. 
World's  coal  production. 
Germany,  coal  situation  after  war. 
Valuation  and  taxation  of  coal  lands. 
Government  ownership  of  mines. 
Coal  and  the  railroads. 
Coal  traffic  on  inland  waterways. 
Regulation  of  fuel  prices. 
Public  education  on  fuel  questions. 
Education  of  fuel  experts. 
Conservation  of  coal,  economics. 
Stoam  power  pl.'int.  it.-*  economics. 
Coal,   distribution   metliods. 

Diatillation: 
Byproducts  from  coal. 
Oils  from  coal. 

Low-temperature  distillation  processes. 
Byproduct  coking  coals. 

Byproduct  (•ol<o  ovens,  types  and  operation  of. 
Coke,  production,  consumption,  distribution,  uses. 
Artiflcial  gas  Industry,  fuels,  methods,  etc. 
New  processes. 

Coynbustion: 
Stoam  boilers  and  furnaces,  combustion  methods. 
Surface  combustion. 
Gas-firing  boilers. 

Fuels  for  internal  combustion  engines. 
Pulverized  coal. 
Colloidal  fuel. 
Meilianical  stoltiiig. 

Stationary  Boilers. 

Locomotives. 

Sliips. 
Coiis<>fvation  of  coal,  tedniical. 


Transportation  and  Handling: 
Coal  storage  and  spontaneous  combustion. 
Coal-carrying  ships. 
Coal-carrying  railroads  of  the  U.   S. 
Transportation  and  distribution  of  coal,  system  of. 
Mechanical   bunkering  appliances. 
Coal  loading  and  discharging  at  tidewater  and  lakes. 
Coal  piers  and  docks. 

Coal  Fields: 
Coals  of  the  Appalachian  Field. 

Our  high-grade  bituminous  coals. 
British  coals,  competitive. 
South  American  coals  and  development. 
Coals  of  the  United  States,  fields  and  classification. 
Coals  of  the  United  States. 
Coals  of  France  and  their  development. 
Coals  of  Spain  and  their  development. 

Coal,  Classification  of: 
Domestic — Domestic  fuels. 

Railroads: 
Locomotive  fuels. 
Fuel   consumption   of  railroads. 
Transportation  of  coal  and  coke. 

Power  Plants: 
Use  of  coal  at  power  plants,  consumption,   conservation,  etc. 
Power  production  from  coal. 
Power  production  from  oil. 

Coal,  Marine  Use: 
The  world's  bunker  coals,  kinds,  sources,  distribution  and  use. 

Coal,  New  Uses  for  and  New  Methods  of  Using. 

Motor  Fuels. 

Metallurgical  Fuels,  Solid,  Liquid  and  Ga^eotis. 

Briquetting  of  Coal. 

Coal  for  Chemical  Processes. 

Coal  for  Industrial  Processes. 

Fitels  Other  Than  Coal,  Oil  and  Gas,  Their  Derivatives. 

Fuel  Economy  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Chemistry  and  Physics: 
Nature    and    modes    of    decomposition    of    the    ammonia-yielding 

nitrogenous  constitutents  of  coal. 
Constitution    of    coal,    micography    and    physical    examination    of 

coal  and  coke. 

Producers,  Gas,  Use  of  and  Possibilities  of. 

Geology — Systematic  examination  of  United   States  coal  fields. 

Petroleuvi : 
Oil  vs.  coal  as  fuel,  uses,  etc. 
Distillation  processes  and  products. 

Fuel  oil,  production  and  consumption  and  combustion  processes. 
World's  fields,  production,  etc. 

Oil  Shales: 
Deposits,  location  and  description. 
Development,  distillation  processes  and  products. 

Lignites — Development  and  uses. 

Prat — Development  and  uses. 

Our  purpose  in  bringing  the  whole  question  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  fuel  production  and  use 
in  this  country  is  to  suggest  to  the  larger  United 
States  coal  associations,  both  operators  and  wholesalers, 
the  advantages  to  them  of  emulating  the  action  of  the 
British  associations  by  establishing  their  own  fuel- 
research  bodies  or  one  central  research  association  for 
all.  The  problems  of  the  industry  are  so  many  and 
so  important,  especially  today  and  for  the  future,  that 
all  questions  pertaining  to  fuel  and  its  use  need  care- 
ful and  thorough  investigation  by  men  of  special  train- 
ing and  qualifications. 

Such  an  association  as  is  suggested  would  be  avail- 
able not  only  for  research  work  but  would  actually  serve 
as  a  bureau  of  information  on  all  current  technical 
questions;  as  a  consulting  or  advisory  department  to 
which  each  member  could  apply  for  any  desired  data. 
Some  idea  of  the  possible  scope  of  the  subjects  that 
would  be  suitable  for  investigation  may  be  had  from 
the  partial  list  given  in  the  foregoing  memorandum. 

The  cost  of  such  a  research  buref,u  would  be  com- 
paratively small  to  each  member  and  would  be  a 
legitimate  charge  on  the  cost  of  coal.  The  work  of 
the   association   need    not    interfere    in    the   least   with 
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that  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  government 
departments,  but  could  be  made  of  great  help  to  them 
in   numerous  ways. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  fuel  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation,  Prof.  W.  A.  Bone,  in  an  article 
on  "Research  Upon  the  Chemistry  of  Coal  and  Com- 
bustion" (Combustion,  September,  1920),  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  fuel  research  and  its  value  to  any 
coal-producing  country.     Professor  Bone  writes: 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  coal-owning 
nation  that  there  should  be  available  for  the  use  of  its 
fuel  technologists  a  complete  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  coals  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent fields  but  also  of  the  variations  in  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  coal  as  actually  found  in  each  indi- 
vidual seam  throughout  a  given  field.  Such  a  detailed 
chemical  survey  of  the  principal  seams  in  a  particular 
coal  field  can  be  undertaken  much  better  by  a  staff  of 
chemists  on  the  spot,  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  and  who  devote  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  work,  than  by  the  officials  of  some  central 
institution  which  may  perhaps  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Hence  there  ought  to  be  established  in  every 
important  coal  field  a  well-equipped  research  station  for 
the  investigation  of  the  special  features  and  uses  of 
the  coals  produced  in  the  area  of  the  proper  correlation 
of  the  various  seams.  Such  stations  ought  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  the  reports  issued 
therefrom  should  be  made  available  without  restric- 
tion to  all  users  of  coal." 

Co-ordination  by  Central  Research  Board 

The  work  of  the  station  as  a  whole  should  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  central  board,  in  connection  with  which 
there  should  be  a  research  committee  composed  of  the 
directors  of  the  several  stations  plus  other  eminent 
coal  chemists  and  fuel  technologists.  Such  an  organi- 
zation should  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
general  investigations  upon  the  carbonization  and  gasi- 
fication of  coal  (including  the  recovery  of  byproducts 
therefrom),  and  all  other  technical  matters  relating  to 
the  handling,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  coal  should 
be  referred  to  ,  it  with  a  view  to  insuring  that  the 
nation's  coal  shall  be  used  to  the  best  and  fullest  advan- 
tage by  every  class  of  consumer.  For,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  article,  true  economy  in  coal  lies  not 
so  much  in  using  it  sparingly  as  in  using  it  well. 

Important  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  set  up  some  such 
national  coal-research  organization  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  internal  economy  of  every  industrial  state,  the 
utmost  benefit  will  not  be  realized  unless  a  "coal 
conscience"  is  created  among  the  people  as  a  whole  by 
means  of  a  well-directed  educational  movement.  Coal 
is  a  gift  of  Nature  which,  regardless  of  the  well-being 
of  the  present  and  of  the  interest  of  future  generations, 
we  squander  for  the  most  part  in  all  sorts  of  foul 
and  wasteful  ways,  polluting  the  air  of  heaven  with  the 
smoke  and  stink  of  it,  thereby  depriving  the  dwellers 
in  our  great  manufacturing  centers  of  that  fulness  of 
sunshine  which  is  so  essential  to  public  health.  Thus 
the  "smoke  nuisance"  which,  as  an  ever-present  but 
curable  evil,  deprives  our  city  population  of  much 
beauty  of  form,  color  and  light  that  they  might  enjoy, 
and  spells  disease  and  stunted  development  to  count- 
less thousands  of  them,  is  a  constant  reminder  that  the 
health,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  of  the  community  will  be 
conserved  and  extended  by  the  better  use  of  coal. 


Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  people 
as  a  whoie  should  be  educated  up  to  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  their  duty  in  the  matter.  The  beneficial  results 
attainable  by  the  general  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  handling  and  using  coal  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  the  public  mind  by  educational  propaganda 
among  all  sections  of  the  community.  The  fuel  tech- 
nologists should  be  men  not  only  of  wide  knowledge 
and  sound  judgment  in  their  special  line  but  also  of 
commanding  personality  and  apostolic  zeal,  so  that  they 
may  the  more  effectually  convert  the  heathen  around 
them  to  the  acceptance  and  practice  of  the  gospel  of  coal 
economy. 

In  short,  the  "coal  research  stations"  .should  be  cen- 
ters (a)  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
con.stitution  of  coal,  and  for  constantly  improving  the 
means  of  utilizing  it;  (b)  for  the  training  of  fuel 
technologists,  and  (c)  for  the  education  of  public  opin- 
ion so  as  to  obtain  its  effective  co-operation  in  "fuel 
economy"  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  national  health 
and  prosperity.  The  whole  question  is  recommended  to 
the  coal  trade  as  being  well  worth  discussion  and  action. 


Use  of  Coal-Cutting  Machinery  Spread  in 
Great  Britain  in  1919 

STATISTICS  with  reference  to  the  use  of  eoal-cutting 
machines  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  given  in  Part  II  of 
Mine  and  Quarries  General  Report  with  Statistics  issued  for 
1919,  according  to  The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Remeiv,  show 
that  in  that  year  there  were  729  collieries  where  coal- 
cutting  machines  were  at  work  as  against  695  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  number  of  machines  employed  was 
4,482  (as  against  4,041  in  1918),  of  which  1,950  were 
worked  by  electricity  and  2,532  by  compressed  air.  The 
total  quantity  of  mineral  obtained  in  1919  by  the  aid  of 
these  machines  was  28,081,017  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of 
207,371  tons,  compared  with  1918. 

The  Scotland  Division  (No.  1)  and  the  Northern  Division 
(No.  2)  take  the  lead  as  regards  the  number  of  machines 
employed,  more  than  49  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
machines  in  use  being  employed  in  these  two  divisions. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  machines  and  of 
collieries  where  used,  motive  power  employed,  and  quantity 
of  mineral  obtained  by  their  use  in  the  various  inspection 
divisions  during  the  year  1919,  also  the  number  of  con- 
veyors in  use  at  the  coal  face: 

No  of 

collieries  Xq  ©f 

where  Worked  by  cod- 

maohines  No.  Com-  Mineral  veyors 

are  at  of  ma-  Eleo-  prrs-fd  obtained,  a'  coal 

work  chines  tricity  Air  tons  face 

Scotland 247  1,189  1,053  136  10  379,495  105 

Northern 108  1.025  171  854  4,383,475  87 

"\  ork  and  North  Miuland.          134  880  443  437  6.995.244  162 
Lancashire,  North  Wales 

and  Ireland 106  795  58  737  2.780  092  45 

South  Wales 56  182  61  121  897,047  285 

Midland  and  Southern.  .  .            78  411  164  247  2,645,6b4  28 

Totalinl9l9 729        4.482      1,950    ^532     28,081,017       m 

Totalinl918 695        4.041       1.797      2,244     27,873,646       613 

Of  the  various  types  of  coal  cutters  in  use  at  the  dif- 
ferent inspection  districts  1,950  were  driven  by  electricity,, 
divided  as  follows:  Disk,  876;  bar,  489;  chain,  573;  percus- 
sive, 7;  rotary  heading,  5.  Compressed-air  driven  machines 
totaled  2,582,  distributed  as  follows:  Disk,  388;  bar.  128; 
chain.  400;  percussive,  1,598;  rotary  heading,  18. 

The  quantity  of  coal  in  gross  tons  cut  by  machinery  in 
the  various  divisions  was  as  follows: 

^'^'^•0°  Electricity              Compressed  Air 

Sctland ^ 9,394,739                           852,328 

N   ^t''""..-- :•.,.•,,■    • : 1,246,560  3.134,033 

\  ork  and  North  Midland 3,779.798  3  199  656- 

I.aniasliiro,  North  Walesand  Ireland  323  298  ^  ■»56'794- 

South  Wales.            315.62O  '^8 1, '427 

Mialanil  and  Southern 1.257,439                           ''85  95ft 

Total  in  1919 16,317,454  Il,210,'l88 

Total  in  1918 16,204,653  11,118,327 
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Breathing  of  Sealed  Areas  in  Mines 

Several  Letters  Emphasize  the  Effect  That  Any  Change 
in  Barometric  Pressure  Will  Effect  a  Corresponding 
Change  in  the  Breathing  of  a  Sealed  Section  in  a  Mine 


HAVING  noted  carefully  the  de- 
scription given  by  a  fireboss,  re- 
garding the  changes  observed  in  the 
breathing  of  a  sealed  section  of  a  mine, 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  27,  p.  186,  I  would  like 
to  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  their  prob- 
able cause. 

In  the  beginning,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  familiar  with  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  at  Bruceville,  in  this 
state,  to  which  reference  is  made.  It 
was  also  my  privilege  to  observe  the 
so-called  "breathing"  of  this  and  other 
sections  in  that  mine.  These  observa- 
tions led  me  to  study  the  matter 
closely   and   reach   some   conclusions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation 
clearly,  we  must  not  overlook  the  in- 
fluence of  barometric  pressure  on  a 
sealed  area.  One  who  has  observed 
the  barometer,  from  day  to  day,  knows 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  at- 
mosphere is  exceedingly  unstable.  Ref- 
erence to  any  barometric  chart,  such  as 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Influence  of  Barometric  Changes 

Were  we  to  assume  that  this  section 
was  closed  by  a  perfect  seal,  we  might 
rightly  conclude  that  the  pressure  be- 
hind the  seal  would  be  the  barometric 
pressure  at  the  time  the  p'ace  was 
closed,  plus  the  accumulated  gas  pres- 
sure; while  the  pressure  in  the  entry 
outside  would  be  the  variable  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  plus  or  minus  the 
ventilating  pressure,  according  as  the 
mine  is  ventilated  on  the  blowing  or 
the  exhaust  system. 

In  this  connection  we  must  admit, 
however,  that  a  perfect  seal  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility,  and  the  pressure 
within  the  seal  is  more  or  less  affect  'd 
by    the    changing    pressure    without. 

To  more  fully  appreciate  the  power- 
ful influence  of  a  barometric  change, 
let  us  remember  that  it  is  nothing  un- 
common for  the  barometer  to  rise  or 
fall  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
corresponding  variation  in  pressure  is 
equivalent  to  13.6  in.  of  water  gage, 
or  70.7  lb.  per  sq  f  t.  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  Now,  if  a  seal  measuring  6 
X  12  ft.  was  perfectly  tight  such  a 
change  in  barometric  pressure  would 
mean  a  change,  in  the  total  pressure 
exerted  on  the  seal,  of  70.7  x  6  x  12 
=   5,090.4  lb.    say  2 J  tons. 

It  is  true  that  a  rise  or  fall  of  one 
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inch  in  barometric  pressure,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  extreme.  However,  a 
change  of  only  0.0735  in.  in  the  barom- 
eter, or  the  equivalent  of  one  inch  of 
water  gage  would  produce  a  change  in 
the  total  pressure  on  the  seal  of  5.2 
X  6  X  12  =:  374.4  lb.,  which  is  suflS- 
cient  to  cause  a  very  appreciable 
breathing  when  the  valve  in  the  seal 
is   opened. 

At  other  times,  when  the  top  of  a 
mine  shaft  has  been  sealed,  I  have 
observed  the  same  action,  and  studied 
the  effect  of  changes  in  barometric 
pressure.  Indeed,  it  was  nothing  un- 
usual to  observe  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  breathing  of  the  mine,  within  a  few 
hours.  The  chart  here  given  shows  a 
fall  of  one-half  inch  in  ten  hours,  fol- 
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BAROMETRIC    CHART    DURING 
A   STORM 

lowed  by  a  rise  of  seven-tenths  inch  in 
fifteen  hours. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  sealed  area,  that  portion  of 
the  mine  outside  of  the  seal  and  open 
to  the  atmosphere  is  instantly  respon- 
sive to  any  change  in  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  air  or  gas  within  the  seal  is 
also  like  affected,  but  slowly,  by  leak- 
age through  the  seal,  which  tends  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  of  pressure. 
If  the  valve  is  opened,  the  breathing 
will  be  in  or  out  through  the  seal, 
according  as  the  barometer  has  arisen 
or  fallen,  until  perfect  equilibrium  has 
been  established. 

It  is  possible,  too,  as  suggested  by 
the  editor,  that  an  increased  outflow  of 
gas  released  by  a  roof  fall  in  the  sec- 
tion may  complicate  the  efi'ect  due  to 
a  barometric  change.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

Vincennes,  Ind.  W.  E.  Buss. 


ABSTRACTS  FROM  OTHER 
LETTERS 

I  TOO  have  been  reading  with   inter- 
est the  discussion  regarding  the  flow 
of  gas  out  or  in  through  the  valve  in 


a  sealed  off  portion  of  the  Bruceville 
mine.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
change  from  the  drawing  in  to  the 
blowing  out  of  the  air  observed  by  this 
fireboss  was  due  to  a  fall  of  roof  re- 
leasing more  gas  within  the  seal. 

For  five  years,  I  was  employed  in  the 
American  No.-l  mine,  which  was  about 
seven  miles  from  the  Bruceville  mine. 
I  believe  the  conditions  in  that  mine 
were  the  same  as  those  at  Bruceville, 
as  both  of  the  mines  were  working 
the  same  coal,  No.-5  seam.  The  No.-l 
mine  generated  much  gas,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  seal  off  the  old  work- 
ings, from  time  to  time. 

Seven  Sealed  Sections  in  Our  Mine 

When  I  left  the  American  mine  there 
were  no  less  than  seven  sealed  sections 
of  old  workings.  It  was  noticeable  that 
when  one  of  these  sections  was  blowing 
out,  all  of  them  were  doing  the  same. 
Again,  when  one  was  drawing  in,  they 
were  all  drawing  in,  alike.  I  often 
noticed  that  these  sealed  sections  would 
blow  out  into  the  mine  at  a  time  when 
the  barometer  was  low,  and  would 
change  and  draw  air  in  when  the 
barometer  was  high. 

At  the  American  mine,  we  even  meas- 
ured the  pressure  of  the  air  and  gas 
behind  the  seal  by  means  of  a  water 
gage.  The  greatest  pressure  observed 
when  the  air  was  blowing  out  through 
the  valve  was  a  3J-in.  gage;  but  it  was 
generally  much  less,  depending  on  how 
low  the  barometer  fell.  We  also  took 
samples  of  the  air  and  gas  that  escaped 
when  the  sections  were  blowing  out, 
and  these  were  analyzed,  showing  the 
mixture  contained  mai-sh  gas  (CH,), 
carbon  dioxide  (CO:)  and  a  very  little 
common  monoxide  (CO). 

Before  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  only  safe  way  to  deal  with  old 
workings,  in  mines  generating  gas  like 
the  one  at  Bruceville  and  other  mines 
in  that  locality,  is  to  seal  them  off  and 
watch  carefully  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions existing   behind   the  seals. 

Wheatland,  Ind.      Alban  Ricketts. 


MY  ATTENTION  has  been  called 
to  a  letter  that  appeared  in  Coal 
Age,  Jan.  27,  p.  186.  describing  an 
observed  change  in  the  breathing  of  an 
abandoned  section  of  a  mine  that  had 
been  sealed  off  from  the  live  workings 
for  a  long  period.  I  notice  the  edi- 
torial comment  suggests,  as  the  most 
plausible  reason  for  the  observed 
change  of  breathing,  a  possible  fall  of 
roof  within  the  seated  area  releasing 
fresh  volumes  of  gas. 

The  editor  evidently  bases  this  sug- 
gestion on  the  fact  stated  by  the  fire- 
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boss  that  this  coal  is  overlaid  with 
five  feet  of  black  slate  and  that  when 
the  roof  breaks  up  to  the  "steel  band" 
above  the  slate  much  gas  is  generated. 
While  it  is  possible  that  a  fall  of  roof, 
under  these  conditions,  may  open  a 
strong  gas  feeder,  there  appears  to  be 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
observed  change  in  the  breathing  of 
this  sealed  section. 

Let  me  say  that,  unless  a  sealed  area 
contains  very  strong  feeders  of  gas,  it 
will  breathe  in  and  out  with  each  cor- 
responding change  of  barometer.  In 
fact,  such  a  sealed  section  is  itself  a 
huge  barometer,  giving  its  indications 
by  the  observed  movement  of  the  air 
and  gas,  in  and  out,  through  the  pipe 
in  the  seal  when  the  valve  is  opened. 

Effect  of  Quarter-Inch  Change 

An  atmospheric  change  of  i  in.  of 
barometer,  above  or  below  an  average 
line  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Such  a 
change  is  equivalent  to  13.6  X  i  =  3.4 
in.  of  water  gage.  This  change  of 
pressure  is  felt  uniformly  throughout 
the  mine,  except  in  the  sealed  areas, 
which  are  like  stoppered  bottles,  if  the 
seals  are  well  made. 

That  being  true,  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  drops  below  the  average 
line  the  pressure  within  the  sealed  area 
will  be  that  much  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure in  the  adjacent  airway.  This 
excess  of  pressure  will  cause  an  outflow 
of  air  and  gas  into  the  mine  when  the 
valve  is  opened  in  the  pipe  in  the  seal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  atmospheric 
pressure  should  rise  above  the  average 
line,  the  pressure  within  the  seal  will 
then  be  less  than  that  in  the  airway 
without;  and,  as  a  result,  if  the  valve 
is  now  opened  fresh  air  will  rush  into 
the  sealed  section.  In  other  words,  the 
breathing  of  the  section  will  be  inward, 
instead  of  outward  as  before. 

If  this  correspondent  will  make  a 
habit  of  observing  the  mercurial  barom- 


RECORDING    BAROMETER 

eter,  whch  should  be  at  or  near  the 
mine  entrance  on  the  surface;  or,  better 
still,  if  he  will  study  the  barometric 
chart  of  a  recording  barometer  or  bar- 
ograph, such  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  he  will  generally  find 
that  the  breathing  in  or  out  of  a  sealed 
section,  in  the  mine,  corresponds  to  the 
rising  or  falling  of  the  barometric  pres- 
sure. 

Assuming,  on  the  basis  suggested  by 
the  editor,  that  a  large  outflow  of  gas 
has  taken  place  within  the  sealed  area, 
under  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  average  pressure  line  de- 


termining   the    flow    through    the    seal 
would   be  raised   thereby.     This  condi- 
tion would  extend  the  period  of  outward 
breathing.     In   other  words,  the  dura- 
tion  of    the   outward    breathing    might 
then  be  continued  and,  perhaps,  overlap 
an   observed   fall   of   barometric    pres- 
sure; or  may  even  anticipate  a  rise  in 
barometer,   as   storm  centers   approach 
and  recede  in  passing  over  the  country 
from  West  to  East.     The  movement  of 
these    storm    centers    is    shown    by    the 
daily  chart  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
George  S.  Rice, 
Chief  Mining  Engineer, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PICKING  up  the  issue  of  Coal  Age 
for  Jan.  27,  the  other  day,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  discussion  on 
page  186,  regarding  the  "breathing" 
of  an  abandoned  section  that  had  been 
sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mine. 
Judging  from  the  wording  of  the 
fireboss'  letter,  the  valves  in  the  pipes 
through  the  seals  are  kept  closed,  ex- 
cept when  an  examination  is  to  be  made 
of  the  atmosphere  within  the  area.  If 
this  is  true  the  change  that  he  observed 
in  the  reversing  of  the  breathing,  on 
certain  days,  is  not  at  all  surpi'ising  to 
my  way  of  thinking. 

Conditions  When  Section  Was 
Sealed 

Let  us  assume  that,  at  the  time  the 
abandoned  workings  were  sealed,  there 
existed  a  certain  atmospheric  pressure, 
as  indicated  by  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  The  valves  were  then  closed 
and  we  will  assume,  as  the  fireboss 
states,  that  there  are  no  breaks  extend- 
ing to  the  surface,  nor  other  openings 
by  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
enclosed  space  could  change,  except 
very  slowly  as  a  result  of  a  possible 
subsidence  of  the  overlying  strata. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  would  say 
that,  dui'ing  periods  of  low  barometer, 
the  pressure  in  the  sealed  off  portion 
will  be  greater  than  the  mine  pres- 
sure; and  the  result  will  be  that  the 
air  will  flow  out  if  the  valve  in  the 
seal  is  opened  at  such  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  there  be  a  rising 
barometer  at  the  time  when  the  valve 
is  opened,  I  would  expect  air  to  flow 
from  the  mine  into  the  inclosed  space 
behind  the  seal,  because  of  the  high 
barometer 

As  has  ah'eady  been  suggested,  the 
system  of  ventilation  employed  in  the 
mine  will  make  the  mine  pressure 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
when  a  pressure  fan  is  in  use.  or  less 
than  the  atmospheric  pressure  if  an 
exhaust  fan  is  in  operation.  But.  the 
same  would  be  true  when  the  place 
was  sealed  off  and  the  fact  would  not 
alter  the  reasoning  in  respect  to  the 
breathing  in  or  out  of  the  sealed  por- 
tion of  the  mine. 

However,  it  might  prove  that  a  re- 
versal of  the  fan,  from  blowing  to 
exhausting,  or  vice  I'ersa,  would  mate- 
rially alter  the  mine  pressure  with 
respect  to  that  behind  the  seal.  For 
example,  when  exhausting,  the   .-educ- 


tion of  pressure  due  to  the  action  of 
the  fan,  may  be  so  great  that  the  pres- 
sure behind  the  seal  will  cause  the  air 
to  flow  out  through  the  valve  at  a  time 
when  the  barometer   has   risen. 

Sheldon  S.millie, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.       Mining  Engineer. 


"Equally  Competent"  Mine  Fore- 
man and  the  Bituminous 
Mine  Law 

The  discmiraging  effect  of  the  "equally 
competent"  clause,  in  the  Bituminous 
Mine  Law  of  Pennsylvania,  on  many 
mine  foremen,  is  plainly  seen  by  the 
attitude  they  assume  toward  taking 
the  examiiuttion  for  that  position. 

WITH  much  interest  I  read  the 
letter  of  the  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  "In  the  dark,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Coa'  Age,  Feb.  3,  p.  234.  I 
often  wonder  why  many  operators  will 
employ  an  uncertified  man  who  holds 
no  legal  certificate  of  qualification,  and 
place  him  in  charge  of  his  mine  as  fore- 
man. 

The  term  "equally  competent"  that 
was  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  law,  at  the  time  when  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  was 
passed  in  that  state,  makes  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  no  better  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  than  the  person  who  has 
none,  provided  the  employer  of  the  lat- 
ter thinks  he  is  equally  competent  with 
the  man  who  has  passed  an  examination 
and  gotten  his  certificate. 

Judged  by  the  law,  both  of  these 
men  are  supposed  to  have  the  same 
familiarity  with  mining  conditions  and 
general  work  undergi'ound,  and  both 
are  considered  as  being  equally  capable 
in  respect  to  the  safety  of  employees 
and  the  preservation  of  property;  and 
it  would  seem  further  that  both  the 
certified  and  the  uncertified  man  would 
be  expected  to  comply  with  the  several 
pi'ovisions  of  the  mining  law.  But  it 
often  happens  that  the  man  without  the 
certificate  is  a  mere  "straw  boss." 

Could  Not   Pass   Examination 
Required  by  a  Bo.\rd 

Let  me  ask  this  "straw  boss,"  if  he  is 
equally  competent  with  the  other  fellow, 
why  it  is  he  has  never  taken  the  ex- 
amination and  gotten  his  papers.  The 
only  reason  he  can  give,  in  answer  to 
my  question,  is  that  he  never  cared  to 
go  before  the  examining  board  or  ask 
for  his  papers.  The  fact  is  he  is  simply 
a  common  miner  and  has  not  the  knowl- 
edge to  pass  the  examination. 

In  one  instance,  I  remember,  a  miner 
was  asked  to  act  as  assistant  foreman, 
temporarily,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  that 
position.  He  stated  frankly  that  he  did 
not  care  for  such  a  job.  One  reason  he 
gave  was  that  he  had  no  papers  and 
did  not  believe  in  taking  the  examina- 
tion to  get  them.  He  said,  in  England, 
it  was  very  different  and  the  position 
was  worth  while. 

Though  I  let  the  speaker  proceed  and 
made  no  attempt  to  alter  hi-  opinion, 
in  my  own  mind  I  blamed  i.i>  attitude 
toward  taking  the  examination  wholly 
to  this  wording  of  the  mine  law.    It  has 
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lowered  the  position,  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  others  who 
have  no  desire  to  try  for  their  papers 
or  to  assume  a  position  where  incompe- 
tent men  are  their  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 

It  Koes  without  saying  that  a  superin- 
tendent can  appoint  a  relative,  a  friend, 
or  a  pal  in  one  of  his  clubs.  For  my- 
self, I  would  feel  cheap  to  take  chartje 
of  a  mine  as  foreman,  without  having 
my  papers.  I  would  fear  the  men 
would  make  fun  of  me,  instead  of  giv- 
ing me  their  respect  and  obedience. 

To  my  mind,  a  man's  papers  show 
whether  or  not  he  is  competent.  They 
are  evidence  of  his  ability  and  apparent 
to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Any  uncertified  man  should,  like  the 
person  I  have  mentioned,  refuse  to  take 
the  position  as  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  if  one  is  offered  to  him. 

Avella,  Pa.  P.  MOLANI. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

RF<:ADING  the  letter  that  appeared 
in  Coal  Aye,  Feb.  3,  p.  234,  by  one 
who  signs  himself  "In  the  dark,"  leads 
me  to  ask:  Does  he  believe  that  the  man 
without  papers,  who  has  failed  in  his 
duty  in  the  mine,  should  not  be  pun- 
ished the  same  as  if  he  had  had  his 
papers? 

We  all  know  that  our  1911  mine  law 
(bituminous)  is  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  regarding  the  penalty  that  it 
imposes  on  an  uncertified  man  who  fails 
in  his  duty  in  the  mine.  Regarding 
mine  foremen  and  assistant  foremen, 
the  law  first  states  that  they  must  hold 
certificates,  but  then  adds,  or  be  equally 
competent,  in  the  judgment  of  their 
tMnployers,  with  certified  men. 

Any  Man  Can  Run  a  Mine  If 
Empi/)yer  Thinks  So 

According  to  this  later  ruling  any 
man  can  run  a  mine  if  the  superin- 
tendent thinks  he  is  fit  for  the  job.  To 
my  mind,  there  is  only  one  conclusion 
possible  and  that  is:  A  court  mu.st  be 
governed  by  the  reading  of  th.-  faw.  In 
that  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  vo  court 
will  be  able  to  pass  judgment  on  u  man 
tliat  i.«  not  certified  under  the  law. 

There  i.s  nothing  that  would  cause 
a  person  to  be  "in  the  dark"  on  this 
matter.  My  opinion  is  that  the  law 
does  not  reach  the  uncertified  man. 
although  it  permits  his  emi)lovment  on 
the  .St length  of  the  superintendent  re- 
Jfnrdmg  him  as  equally  competent  w;.h 
n   certified   man. 

Much  MS  the  Compensation  Law  has 
benefitted  the  mining  industry  in  this 
and  other  sUtes,  in  Penn.sylvnnia  it  has 
unfortunately  boon  responsible  for 
striking  out  the  most  important  pro- 
vision of  the  old  Inw.  in  respect  to  the 
safety  of  men  employed  iinderground 
ami  the  .security  of  the  mine. 

It  is  foolish  for  men  to  Miink  that  n 
man  who  cannot  tjike  his  examination 
and  get  his  p.iiiers  is  competent  to  act 
as  a  foreman  or  assistant  foreman.  A 
man  that  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
or  one  who  has  noL  the  education  tha' 
Wt)uld  enable  liint  to  go  U'fore  an  exam- 
ining board,  cannot  be  fit  to  run  a  mine. 


If  this  letter  is  read  by  a  mine  fore- 
man or  assistant  foreman  who  has 
charge  of  a  mine  but  has  been  granted 
no  papers,  I  would  say  to  such  a  one: 
This  letter  applies  to  you.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  man  should 
be  discouraged,  for  opportunities  are 
open  to  every  one  to  get  the  necessary 
education  if  he  will. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  Scran- 
ton    Correspondence    Schools,    mine    in- 


spectors and  many  of  our  large  coal 
companies  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  place  this  education  within  the  reach 
of  their  men.  It  is  only  through  these 
means  that  we  can  hope  to  reduce  the 
accident  list  in  mining.  The  better 
class  of  mine  officials,  without  exception, 
are  averse  to  employing  uncertified  men 
as  foremen  or  assistant  foremen. 

John  H.  Wiley. 
Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Engine-Plane-Haulage  Proposition 

An  Electric  Hoist,  Now  Hauling  Three-Car  Trips  Up  an  Engine- 
Plane  Having  an  Average  Grade  of  17  per  Cent,  Is  Claimed 
To  Be  Capable  of  Developing  250  Horsepower  —  It  Is  Desired 
To  Know  If  the  Size  of  Trips  Can  Be  Increased  to  Four  or 
Five  Cars  with  Safety,  Using  1^-In.  Wire  Rope  and  |-In. 
Car-Couplings,    the    Length    of    the   Plane    Being    2,200    Feet 


FOR  a  while  back,  we  have  been 
having  considerable  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  size  of  trips  now  being  hauled  up 
an  engine-plane,  at  one  of  our  mines. 
I  have  made  some  calculations,  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  strength  of  part 
of  the  equipment  is  not  equal  to  the 
test,  and  we  have  decided  to  submit  the 
question  for  the  consideration  of  Coal 
Age  and  its  readers. 

The  plane  is  2,200  ft.  long  and  has 
an  average  grade  of  17  per  cent;  ex- 
cept near  the  head  of  the  plane  where 
the  grade  increases  to  36  per  cent  (21 
deg.).  An  electric  hoist  of  2.50  hp.  is 
located  at  the  head  of  this  plane  and, 
at  present,  hauls  three-car  trips  up  the 
incline,  at  a  speed  of  700  ft.  per  min. 
with  ease.  A  U-in.,  6-strand,  7-wire. 
haulage  rope  is  used  and  the  size  of 
the  car  couplings  is  i  in.  The  weight 
of  a  single  loaded  car  will  average  5 
short  tons  (10.000  lb.),  which  makes 
tlie  weight  of  a  three-car  nip  30,000 
lb.;  a  four-car  trip,  40,000  lb.;  and  a 
five-car  trip,  50,000  lb. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is,  first: 
Is  this  engine  big  enough  to  hoist  five- 
car  trips  up  this  plane,  at  the  same 
speed?  Also,  are  the  rope  and  car 
couplings  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
test?  Second,  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
hoist  a  trip  of  five  cars  safely,  will  it 
be  possible  to  hoist  four  cars  at  a  time, 
at  the  same  speed? 

My  estiin;ile  runs  about  as  follows: 
Weight  of  a  five-car  trip,  5  x  5  x 
2,000  =  fiO,000  lb.  Weight  of  11-in. 
rope,  weighing  2  lb.  per  ft.  and  2.200 
ft.  long,  2  y  2.200  =  4.100  lb.  The 
total  weight  to  be  hoisted  when  the  trip 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  is.  therefore. 
r»l.400  lb.,  or  '27.2  tons. 

Taking  the  track  resistance  a.^  —   of 

40 

the  moving  load,  it  is  54.400   -r   40   = 


1,360  lb.  The  gravity  pull  due  to  a 
17  per  cent  grade  is  0.17  X  54,400  = 
9,248  lb.  This  makes  the  total  resist- 
ance or  load  on  the  rope,  say  10,600  lb., 
or  5.2  tons. 

Then,  assuming  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  is  80  per  cent,  the  required 
horsepower  will  be 

„  _   10.600  X  700 

"  -  0780X33.000  =  281  hp. 

If  this  is  correct  it  shows  that  our 
engine  is  too  small  to  hoist  a  five-car 
trip.  Again,  estimating  the  strength 
of  the  couplings,  for  the  36  per  cent 
grade  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  the 
load  on  the  first  coupling,  supporting 
four  cars  weighing  40,000  lb.,  is  0.36 
X  40.000  =  14,400  lb.  or  7.2  tons.  But, 
according  to  tables  given  by  manufac- 
turers of  chains,  a  wrought-iron,  2-in. 
chain  has  a  working  stress  of  only  4.4 
tons,  which  shows  that  the  couplings 
would    not   hold. 

Plea.se  say  if  my  calculations  are 
practically  correct.  Also,  show  what 
horsepower  of  engine  will  be  required, 
and  the  size  of  couplings  necessary  to 
hoist  four-car  trips  on  this  plane,  at 
a  speed  of  700  ft.  per  min. 

Hoisting  Engineer. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


For  all  practical  purposes  the  cal- 
culations made  by  this  correspondent 
are  correct  They  show  that  neither 
the  engine  nor  the  car  couplings  have 
sufficient  strength  to  hoist  five-car  trips 
on    this    plane.     Taking   the   frictional 

resistance  as  —  of  the  moving  load,  as 

he  has  assumed,  however,  is  equivalent 
to  a  track  resistance  of  2,000  -^  40  = 
.50  lb.  per  ton,  wbii  though  high  does 
not   materially  atlVct  the  result. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that 
the  allowable  working  stress  of  a  11- 
in..  6  strmd,  7-wire,  cast-steel  haulage 
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rope  is  given  in  standard  rope  tables 
as  8  tons,  which  shows  that  the  rope 
also  would  not  be  safe  when  the  trip 
reached  the  steep  grade  at  the  head  of 
the  plane  where  the  load  on  the  rope 
is  50,000  X  0.36  =  18,000  lb.,  or  9  tons. 

Estimating  on  a  four-car  trip,  weigh- 
ing 4  x  5  X  2,000  =  40,000  lb.,  plus 
the  weight  of  a  IJ-in.  rope,  2,200  ft. 
long,  makes  the  total  load  to  be  hoisted 
when  the  trip  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
plane  44,400  lb.,  or  22.2  tons. 

Not  knowing  the  style  of  car  equip- 
ment, we  will  assume  a  track  resistance 
of,  say  30  lb.  per  ton.  The  grade 
resistance  is,  practically,  20  lb.  per  ton, 
for  each  per  cent  of  grade,  which  gives 
17  X  20  =  340  lb.  per  ton.  This 
makes  the  total  resistance  340  +  30  = 
370  lb.,  per  ton  of  moving  load. 

Finally,  for  a  grade  of  17  per  cent, 
the  load  on  the  rope  when  hoisting  a 
four-car  trip  at  the  foot  of  the  plane 
is  22.2  X  370  =  8,214  lb.,  or  4.1  tons. 
Hoisting  at  a  speed  of  700  ft.  per  min. 


and  assuming  an  efficiency  of  80  per 
cent,  the  required  horsepower  of  the  en- 
gine, in  this  case,  is 

„         8,214  X  700         „,-, 
0.80  X  33,000  "  ^^'  "P- 

The  strength  of  the  rope  and  car 
couplings,  however,  must  be  estimated 
for  the  steep  grade  at  the  head  of  the 
plane;  although  this  is  not  necessary  in 
estimating  the  required  power  of  the 
engine,  because  the  speed  of  hoisting 
will  naturally  be  reduced  on  this  short 
steep  grade;  and  the  engine  will  be 
able  to  land  the  trip  at  the  head  of 
the  plane. 

When  the  trip  has  reached  the  steep 
grade  the  load  on  the  rope  is  tliat  due 
to  the  four  cars  only,  weighing  40,000 
lb.  or  20  tons,  which  gives  20  x  370 
=  7,400  lb.,  or  3.7  tons.  This  is  well 
within  the  strength  of  both  the  rope 
and  the  couplings.  Safety  requires, 
however,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
both  rope  and  couplings  be  carefully 
watched,    in    order    to   avoid    accidents. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  for  Mine  Foremen,  Eighteenth 

Anthracite  District 


{Selected  Questions) 


Question — When  a  fan  is  exfmusting 
the  air  from  a  mine  how  does  it  produce 
ventilation?  State,  also,  how  a  force 
fan  produces  ventilation. 

Answer — The  action  of  a  centrifugal 
fan  always  causes  a  depression  at  its 
center  and  a  compression  at  its  circum- 
ference. When  exhausting,  therefore, 
the  central  openings  of  the  fan  must  be 
connected  with  the  fan  drift  and  the 
spiral  space  within  the  casing  and 
surrounding  the  fan  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere. In  that  arrangement,  the  fan 
acts  to  cause  a  depression  in  the  fan 
drift.  A  current  is  created  in  the  air- 
ways of  the  mine  by  reason  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the 
downcast  shaft  or  intake  opening  and 
forcing  the  air  into  the  mine.  In  this 
case,  the  mine  is  ventilated  under  a 
pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  depression  in  the  fan  drift  exerted 
on  the  entire  sectional  area  of  the  drift 
is  the  total  pressure  producing  ven- 
tilation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  force  fan  is  so 
arranged  that  its  spiral  casing  is  in 
direct  connection  with  the  fan  drift, 
while  the  central  openings  are  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case,  the 
action  of  the  fan  produces  a  pressure 
in  the  fan  drift  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  excess  of  pressure 
creates  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine, 
the  current  now  passing  from  the  fan 
drift  into  the  mine  from  which  it  is  dis- 
charged through  the  upcast  shaft. 

Question  —  Doubling  the  velocity  of 


air  in  roadways  ivithout  altering  their 
dimensions,  in  what  proportio)i  does  the 
pressure  and  power  increase?  Work 
out  fully. 

Answer — For  the  same  dimensions  of 
the  airway,  the  pressure  producmg  the 
circulation  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current.  Thus,  in- 
creasing the  velocity  two  times,  in- 
creases the  pressure  as  2'  =  4  times 
the  original  pressure. 

Again,  for  the  same  airway  or  mine, 
the  power  on  the  air  varies  as  the  cube 
of  the  velocity  of  the  current.  Thus, 
to  double  the  velocity  requires  that  the 
power  be  increased  2^  =  8  times  the 
original  power. 

Question — //  the  barometer  stands 
at  29. If  in.,  find  the  pressure  on  a  square 
inch . 

Answer — Since  a  cubic  inch  of  mer- 
cury (standard,  32  deg.  F.)  weighs 
0.491  lb.,  the  pressure  corresponding  to 
a  mercury  column  of  29.4  in.  is  29.4  X 
0.491   =    14.435  lb.  per  sq.in. 

Question — A  pump  at  the  bottom  of 
a  slo-pe  560  ft.  long,  pitching  k7  deg. 
is  discharging  water  to  the  surface 
through  a  10-in.  column  pipe.  What 
is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the 
pump?  What  is  the  total  weight  of 
water  in  the  column  pipe? 

ANSWEai  —  The  vertical  head  under 
which  the  pump  is  discharging,  in  this 
case,  is  560  X  sin  47  deg.  i^  560  X 
0.73135  =  409.55  ft.  The  static  head 
on  the  pump  is,  therefore,  409.55  X 
0.434  =  177.74  lb.  per  sq.in.    But  when 


the  pump  is  in  operation  there  miut 
be  added  to  the  static  head  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  friction  and 
velocity  head«. 

Assuming  a  discharge  velocity  in  the 
column  pipe  of,  say  400  ft.  per  min., 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
through  a  10-in.  pipe  is  400  /  12(0.7854 
X  10')  ^  231  -  .say  1,600  gal.  per 
min.  The  sum  of  the  friction  and 
velocity  heads  is  then  calculated  by  the 
formula: 

^'=800^^^^-^  2) 

_l^00^/560         V  _  wc«  A 
=  800XlO*lT0+2j-  18.5b  A 

Adding  this  result  to  the  static  head 
gives  for  the  effective  head  against 
which  the  pump  must  operate,  409.55  4- 
18.56  =  428.11  ft.  The  pressure  due  to 
this  toUl  head  is  428.11  X  0.434  = 
185.8  lb.  per  sq.in. 

The  total  weight  of  water  in  a  10-in. 
pipe  560  ft.  in  length  is  .560(0.7854  X 
10^)0.434   =    19,088  lb.,  say  9J  tons. 

Question — //,  ivith  a  pressure  rep- 
resenting one  inch  of  water  gage,  30,000 
cu.ft.  of  air  passes,  what  height  unll 
the  water  gage  be  when  the  quantity 
passing  is  50,000  cvuft.? 

Answer — For  the  same  mine  or  air- 
way, the  unit  pressure  or  water  gage 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of 
air  in  circulation.  In  other  words,  the 
water  gage  ratio  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  quantity  ratio.  Then,  calling  the 
required  water  gage  x,  we  have: 

Question — What  mode  of  ventilation 

reduces  the  dangers  of  an  explosion  and 
reduces  the  friction?  State  the  reason 
it  is  80. 

Answer  —  By  splitting  the  air  cur- 
rent, the  danger  of  an  explosion  is 
minimized  and  the  frictional  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  air  is  reduced. 
There  is  less  danger  of  an  explosion 
taking  place  when  the  mine  is  ven- 
tilated by  separate  splits  of  air,  because 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  reduced 
in  each  section  of  the  workings;  less 
dust  is  carried  in  the  air  current  and 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  gas  to 
accumulate  at  the  working  face.  The 
ventilation  of  each  district  is  also  under 
better  control,  the  quantity  of  air  in 
each  split  being  proportioned  to  the 
need. 

Where  the  air  is  divided  and  made  to 
travel  with  a  less  velocity,  the  friction 
is  reduced,  because  the  friction  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  Thus,  dividing  the  air  into 
two  splits  reduces  the  velocity  one-half 
and  the  friction  is  then  one-fourth  of 
what  it  was  previously. 

Question — At  a  certain  colliery,  the 
sliaft  is  a  ft.  in  diameter  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  passing  is  17,600  cu.ft.  per 
min.  What  is  the  velocity  of  the  air 
in  feet  per  second? 

Answer  —  The  sectional  area  of  a 
circular  shaft  6  ft.  in  diameter  is 
0.7854  X  6'  =  28.27  sq.ft.  and  the 
average  velocity  of  the  given  volume 
of  air  is,  therefore,  17,600  -;-  28.27  = 
622.5  ft.  per  min.,  or  10.37  ft.  per  sec. 
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Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke  From  the  United  States 


BY   CUSTOMS   DISTRICTS,  JANUARY,    1921* 


Customs  Districts 

Maine   and   N.   H. .  .  . 

Vermont    

Massachusetts     

St.    Lawrence 

Rochester    


Anthracite, 

gross  tons 

170 

1,366 

204 

86,587 

4,855 


-Coal- 


Buffalo     174,718 


New   York 

Philadelphia     

Maryland    

Virginia     

South   Carolina    

Georgia    

Florida     

Mobile    

New   Orleans 

San  Antonio   

El    Paso     

San    Diego 

Arizona   

San    Francisco 

Washington    

Dakota    

Duluth    and    Superior. 

Micliigan     

Ohio    

Porto    Rico 


4,988 
5,853 


7,939 
32 


.1 

125 

,189 

6 
303 


Bituminous, 
gross  tons 

1 

18,320 

4 

402,196 

44,910 

502,577 

19.483 

80,267 

157,847 

736.448 

24,271 

6,706 

8,010 

5,049 

1,026 

4,935 

21,451 

19 

4,872 


Coke, 
gross 
tons 

'  '  '27 

"  '782 

220 

15,786 

876 

1,257 

3,325 

1,450 


1,897 

3,151 

29,314 

117,286 

58,222 

186 


1,778 

'"28 
1.387 
3,305 

'"29 

"'23 

90 

118 

7.087 
175 

2 

37,745 


Total    289,340  2,248,448 

BUNKER  COAL  SUPPLIED  TO  STEAMERS  IN 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Customs  Districts  Tons 

S^^T  J?""}"- 291.333 

Philadelphia    98  664 

Maryland     .':.■.".'.■.'.'.'  .'        46.'545 

V"'g'"'^'-    238,113 

♦Data  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

India's  coal  exports  have  been  prohibited,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  amount  to  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Restric- 
tions have  also  been  placed  on  bunker  coal  for  steamers. 
The  necessity  for  the  limitation  is  considered  particularly 
unfortunate  at  this  time,  in  view^  of  India's  unfavorable 
trade  balance.  In  the  six  months,  April  to  September,  1920, 
India  exported  739,000  tons  of  coal,  or  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  in  all  of  1919. 


Stocks  of  Coal  in  France  Trebled  in  Year 

The  following  figures  of  France's  production  of  coal  in 
1919  and  1920  are  furnished  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Industry:   (All  figures  are  in  metric  tons). 


French  production 
Sarrc  production 


1919 
17,945,821 


oni  I K  pi  omiciion 2  503  354 

Imported  from  Germany !!!!!! I  030  500 

Imported  from  other  countries '.  .  . '.  .  . '.  \  \ ' "  '. '. '.        I7.80K377 

'T^^'^'" 1^M\^1 

On  Jan.  1,  1920,  there  were  stocks  on  hand  of  1,500,000 
tons.  On  Jan.  1,  1921,  stocks  on  hai.  1  totaled  4,500  000 
tons. 


1920 

20,348,020 
4,478.703 
6.959.656 

17,122.831 

48,909.210 


The  price  of  coal  in  France  has  varied  as  follows: 


January,  1920 

French  coal 

Sarre  co.-d 

German  loal 

BclRian  coal.    . 
Ennlish  I'oiil 
.\mcrioan  co;!!   .  . 


Fi  s, 
per  Ton 
122 
125 
125 
78 
304 
313 


January,  1921 

French  coal 

Sarre  Coal , 

German  coal.  .  .  . 
Belgian  coal   . 
ICngliNh  coal 
.\merican  coal. 


Fr.s. 
per  Ton 
124 

no 

125 
134 
196 
195 


A  NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  for  loans  to  assist  the 
exportation  of  coal  to  Europe  have  been  received  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation.  It  is  said  the  principal  exports 
are  for  Italy,  of  from  10,000  to  15.000  tons.  It  is  expected 
that  authorizations  for  the  loans  will  be  made  soon.  Details 
as  to  companies  are  withheld  pending  action  on  the  applica- 
tions. 
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French  Coal  Production 

French  production  of  coal,  including  lignite  in  1920, 
amounted  to  25,276,304  tons,  or  2,000,000  tons  in  excess  of 
1919.  The  December  output  was  2,444,221  tons  which  led 
the  monthly  production   for  the  year. 

The  Douai  district  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  coal 
in  December.     Returns  are  as  follows: 


District  Tons 

Arras    705,709 

Douai    323,599 

St.    Etienne    323,097 

Lyon   210,947 

Clermong-Ferrand   ...  119,726 

Alais 179.444 


Distiict  Tons 

Toulouse    164,554 

Marseille    72,670 

Nantes    7,754 

Bordeaux 10,731 

Nancy     8,870 

Strasbourg 317,120 


The  December  total  for  the  mines  of  the  North  and  the 
Pas-de  Calais  was  1,029,308  tons  and  for  the  Sarre  basin, 
873,224  tons.  In  1913,  France's  coal  and  lignite  production 
amounted  to  40,844,218  tons. 

January  Port  of  New  York  Exports  Gain 

Export  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
through  the  Port  of  New  York  during  January,  1921, 
amounted  to  25,347  tons  as  against  13,126  tons  in  January 
of  last  year.  Of  this  tonnage  the  anthracite  shipments 
amounted  to  4,988  tons;  bituminous,  19,483  tons  and  coke 
876  tons  as  compared  with  10,515  tons;  95  tons  and  2,516 
tons  respectively. 

Of  the  anthracite  shipped,  Canada  is  credited  with 
receiving  2,552  tons  and  Netherlands  1,140  tons.  France 
received  9,050  tons  of  bituminous;  Portugal  1,580  tons; 
Turkey  4,500  tons;  Trinidad  1,358  tons  and  Egypt,  1,000 
tons.  Of  the  coke  shipped,  Noi-way  received  205  tons  and 
the  Argentine  424  tons. 

Better  Production  of  Coal  by  Devastated  Mines 
in  Northern  France 

December,  1920,  coal  production  of  the  mines  devastated 
in  northei-n  France  during  the  war  totaled  323,599  tons, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Aniche    71.174  tons 

Anzin    117,251  tons 

Azincourt     1,877  tons 

Crespin     4,084  tons 

Douchy     9,138  tons 

Escarpelle    11.484  tons 

Tliivencelles    5.680  tons 

Vicoigne     4,250  tons 

CouiTi^res     9,040  tons 

Dourges     11,911  tons 

Lens    1,210  tons 

Ostricourt     76,500  tons 

The  production  of  the  above  mines  in  November  totaled 
314,830  tons. 

The  total  production  of  these  mines  in  December.  1919, 
was  a  little  over  35,000  tons.  At  present  the  mines  employ 
23,896  miners  underground  and  29,954  aboveground.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  number  of  workers  employed  above 
ground  has  been  greater  than  those  employed  underground. 

Production  in  the  devastated  collieries  reached  8,449,665 
tons  in  1920,  an  increase  of  1,381,989  tons,  or  19  per  cent, 
over  the  production  of  1919. 


Swiss  Coal  Imports  in  January,  1921 

According  to  the  return  of  the  Swiss  Co-operative  Society 
for  Coal  Supply,  the  following  imports  of  coal  were  made  in 
January,  1921 : 

Ton.« 

America 120.630 

Sarre  <listricts 5,67" 

Ruhr  dittricts 7.751 

Rheni.sh  brown  coal 15.004 

BelKium 1.055 

France 5.636 

England ^ 58.262 


Total.. 


214.017 
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High  Costs  Justify  Price  of  Vancouver  Island  Coal 

Output  of  Vancouver  Declines — Field  Is  Strictly  Limited — 
Likely  to  Have  Coal  Shortage  When  Imported  Fuel  Fails 
— ^Flotation  Being  Tried  by  Canadian  Collieries,  Ltd. 

By  Our  Vancouver  Correspondent 


OWING  to  the  continued  protest  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
coast  to  the  prie  ^^i  domestic  coal  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Mininjard  Metallurgy  at  its  meeting  of  Feb. 
9  to  12  spent  much  of  its  time  discussing  the  causes  for 
the  high  cost  of  coal,  addresses  being  delivered  by  Thomas 
Graham,  genera)  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  and  George  Wilkinson,  general  manager,  Pacific  Coast 
Mines,  Ltd. 

Ml-.  Graham  said  that  the  coal  production  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1920  vi^as  500,000  tons  less  than  in  1910.  This  de- 
cline arises  from  the  competition  of  fuel  oil,  which  has  dis- 
placed approximately  600,000  tons  of  Vancouver  Island  coal 
per  annum.  This  means  that  at  present  prices  $6,000,000 
is  being  spent  in  the  United  States  which  would  other- 
wise be  expended  in  the  support  of  Canadian  industries, 
in  meeting  the  balance  of  trade  and  correcting  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

Mr.  Graham  then  exploded  some  of  the  fallacious  beliefs 
regarding  the  coal  fields  of  the  island.  There  was  no 
truth,  he  said,  in  the  commonly  accepted  theory  that  a 
barge  could  back  up  against  any  portion  of  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  and  be  loaded  with  coal  that  could  be  obtained 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  shoveling.     Mr.  Graham  said: 

DOW^NTHROW  AND  GLACIAL  ACTION    SPOIL  FIELD 

"In  the  West  we  find  coal  in  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Cretaceous  period  and  lying  upon  trap  or  igneous  rocks. 
It  is  to  the  Cretaceous  period  that  the  Vancouver  Island 
coals  belong.  The  seams  are  interlarded  with  many  in- 
trusions of  shale,  some  of  these  bands  varying  from  inches 
to  as  much  as  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  area  of 
the  deposit  undoubtedly  was  large,  but  long  after  the 
formation  of  the  seams  the  great  uplift,  which  formed  the 
mountain  range  now  comprising  the  background  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  the  corresponding  drop,  which  formed 
the  area  now  known  to  us  as  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  field.  Following  this  came  the 
Glacial  period,  which  completed  the  work  and  eroded  much 
that  the  uplift  had  spared,  until  today  we  find  that  in- 
stead of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  being  underlaid 
with  coal,  there  are  only  a  few  isolated  basins  left  and 
these  are   much  faulted   and   disturbed. 

"It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  E.  &  N.  land  grant  on 
Vancouver  Island  is  all  underlaid  with  three  seams  of  coal. 
At  least  one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  the  two  million 
acres  in  this  belt  cannot  possibly  contain  that  mineral,  being 
nude  of  coal-bearing  strata.  Of  the  half  million  acres  re- 
maining which  may  be  coal  bearing  the  greater  portion 
is  unproven.  We  know,  however,  that  there  are  large  areas 
that  do  not  contain  coal  in  seams  sufficiently  thick  and 
advantageously  placed  to  have  any  commercial  value. 

New  Areas  of  Good  Coal  Not  Discovered 

"Some  good,  although  small,  detached  basins  of  coal  on 
Vancouver  Island  have  been  operated,  as  at  Old  Welling- 
ton, Extension,  Nanaimo  Harbor,  and  adjoining  Comox 
Lake,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  more  basins  of  similar 
character  on  the  island,  but  they  have  to  be  found  and 
proven. 

"There  are,  hoWever,  no  large  areas  of  unbroken  and 
regular  coal  measures  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  continent  and  the  plains  and  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Our  basins  are  small,  much  faulted  and  con- 
torted and  have  many  barren  spots.  They  contain  seams 
dirty  in  character,  and  their  operation  presents  problems 
to  the  mining  engineer  unequalled  by  those  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  any  other  mining  country  in  the  world. 

"The  areas   being  operated   at  present  are  in  the  main 


those  which  were  opened  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
field.  In  consequence  the  mines  are  now  old  and  cover 
immense  areas.  The  coal  being  produced  is  chiefly  that 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  mine  was  either  lost  or 
left  because  it  was  too  dirty  or  too  thin  to  work  at  a 
profit." 

Exploration  Costs  More  than  $100  Per  Acre 

During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Graham  said  his  company 
had  been  prospecting  a  basin  that  gave  promise  of  pro- 
ducing good  coal.  Twenty-one  miles  of  road  had  been  built 
for  the  transportation  of  diamond  drills  and  supplies  and 
twenty-five  holes  had  been  drilled  an  aggregate  of  15,- 
000  ft.  The  area  under  exploration  contains  not  more  than 
from  1,000  to  1,200  acres,  yet  the  work  has  cost  $100,000. 
and  the  information  obtained  to  date  is  not  sufficient  to 
fully  convince  the  company  that  the  field  has  commercial 
possibilities  and  would  justify  the  cost  of  development  and 
the  building  of  ten  miles  of  railroad  to  connect  the  field 
with  tidewater.     Concluding  the  speaker  said: 

"The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  city  of  Vancouver 
must  return  to  the  use  of  coal  for  power  and  heating  pur- 
poses. When  that  day  comes  the  coal  industry  of  the  land 
will  be  found  in  no  shape  to  take  care  of  the  wants  of  the 
city.  It  has  been  neglected  and  starved,  and  will  be  un- 
able to  respond.  The  mines  will  then  be  called  upon  to 
provide  a  production  large  enough  to  sustain  the  indus- 
tries which  in  the  last  ten  yeai's  have  been  built  up  on 
the  use  of  imported  fuel.  The  city  will  then  pay  for  past 
neglect  not  only  in  price  but  in  the  curtailed  output  of 
its  factories." 

Consumer  Likes  to  Break  Lump  to  Mine  Run 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Wilkinson  showed  that  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  costs  of  coal  mining  were  higher  than  in  most 
other  fields  and  the  produ«.tion  per  man  per  shift  com- 
paratively low.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  that  the 
consumer  insisted  on  obtaining  the  finest  lump  coal,  which 
could  be  produced  for  him  only  at  the  highest  of  prices. 
He  did  this  apparently  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  pleasure  of  going  into  the  cellar  to  break  up  the  lumps. 
The  ultimate  result  of  his  exercise  was  to  convert  the 
lump  which  he  had  obtained  at  such  an  expense  into  run- 
of-mine  coal  that  he  could  have  purchased  at  a  much  lower 
price. 

Alexander  Sharp  gave  a  paper  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  production  in  the  province 
by  the  greater  use  of  mine  machinery.  He  stated  that 
there  was  less  of  this  in  use  in  this  province  than  any- 
where else  on  the  continent  and  that,  if  the  operators  kept 
up  to  date  in  this  respect,  the  production  per  man  might 
be  expected  to  grow. 

In  reply  Charles  Graham,  of  the  Canadian  Collieries, 
said  that  his  company  had  introduced  cutting  machinery 
at  Comox.  They  had  all  of  such  appliances  which  they 
could  satisfactorily  use.  .A.s  a  matter  of  fact  the  seams 
of  the  island  were  not  sufficiently  even  to  make  such  ma- 
chinery adaptable. 

Trying  Flotation  in  Canadian  Collieries 
Discussing  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  very  fine 
combustible  material  at  present  wasted  in  washing,  Thomas 
Graham  said  that  the  Minerals  Separation  Co.  was  already 
experimenting  wjth  methods  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
save  this  class  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  Collieries. 
The  results  heretofore  had  not  been  altogether  s^atisfac- 
tory.  but  those  engaged  were  confident  that  they  would 
be  able  to  work  out  a  method  for  a  substantial  recovery  by 
this  process. 
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Canadian  Mine  Institute  Meets  at  Montreal 

By  Edward  H.  Robie 

New  York  City 

MEETING  at  Montreal,  far  from  any  of  the  coal-min- 
ing centers,  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  had  many- 
good  metal  papers  but  not  much  about  coal.  The  chief 
paper  on  that  subject  was  read  by  F.  W.  Gray,  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Mining  Jowtnial,  who  pointed  out  the  prob- 
lems with  which  Canada  was  confronted  in  endeavoring 
to  supply  herself  with  coal  to  the  exclusion  of  United  States 
fuels  of  various  kinds. 

James  McAvoy  opened  the  discussion,  showing  the  evapo- 
rative efficiencies  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  found  in 
Canada  and  pointing  out  the  relative  prices  that  could  be 
paid  at  the  mine  mouth  for  the  different  varieties.  Some 
coals  probably  could  be  shipped  further  than  others,  be- 
cause of  their  great  evaporative  efficiency,  and  for  this 
reason  it  would  not  always  be  advisable  to  obtain  coal  from 
the  nearest  field.  Mr.  McAvoy  discussed  the  advantages  of 
a  reduction  in  transportation  and  marketing  cost. 

The  only  other  references  to  coal  were  contained  in  the 
opening  address  of  O.  E.  S.  Whiteside,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, and  in  the  report  of  John  McLeish,  the  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Mineral  Resources  and  Statistics.  The  former 
dwelt  on  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  Montreal  head- 
quarters so  far  from  the  mining  districts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  West  and  emphasized  the  importance,  therefore, 
of  expanding  branch  organizations.  These  should  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  with  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments, but  should  be  careful  to  act  as  counselor  rather 
than  critic. 

Suffers  From  Unequal  Distribution  op  Coal 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  that  the  coal  resources  of  Canada 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  country  except  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  all  in  the  Far  East  and  West,  and 
as  a  result,  central  Canada  has  been  importing  about  twenty 
million  tons  annually.  The  task  of  molding  public  opinion 
on  this  subject,  he  said,  was  worthy  of  the  institute's 
highest  endeavors.  The  new  president,  C.  V.  Corless,  in 
his  banquet  speech  also  referred  to  the  coal  needs  of 
Canada.  He  complimented  F.  W.  Gray,  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mining  Journal,  for  his  fight  for  the  more  active  de- 
velopment of  the  Canadian  coal  resources. 

Mr.  McLeish  was  obliged  to  express  his  regrets  that  he 
had  not  been  able,  as  in  other  years,  to  make  a  complete 
report  of  the  output  of  Canadian  mines  during  the  past 
year.  No  reports  were  available  from  British  Columbia, 
Nova  Scotia  or  Alberta.  The  coal  production  of  Alberta 
in  1920,  however,  was  stated  to  be  about  6,900,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Coal  production  in  N*.  v  a  Scotia,  according  to  Mr. 
Gray,  amounted  to  about  5,600.000  tons. 

Mr.  McLeish's  talk  was  follewed  by  some  discussion  by 
Mr.  Gray,  Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Denis  and  others  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  new  government  regulation  that  the  collection 
of  mineral  statistics  be  henceforth  intrusted  to  the  Dominion 
Statistical  Bureau  instead  of  the  work  being  done,  as  for- 
merly, by  the  Department  of  Mines.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  the  transfer  of  this  work  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  it  was  a  case  of  carrying  centralization  too  far.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  statistics  are  of  value  only  if  com- 
parative, and  that  the  continuity  of  the  work  was  likely 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  change. 

The  Canadian  Institute  received  $31,700  in  1920  and 
showed  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $4,629,  although  it  was 
later  said  that  this  did  not  include  certain  items  for  de- 
preciation, and  that  the  actual  surplus  was  only  $12.  With- 
out raising  the  dues,  the  institute  expects  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  $2,000  for  1921.  The  meeting  opened  on  Feb.  2 
and  adjourned  on  Feb.  4. 


directly  answerable  to  the  state  instead  of  to  the  mine 
foreman,  for  that  official  in  his  anxiety  to  perform  his  duties 
as  the  executive  of  the  operator  might  be  disposed  to  ignore 
the  findings  of  the  fireboss  and  take  a  risk  in  order  to  keep 
the  mine  in  operation. 

The  question  is  not  a  new  one.  Coal  Age  has  deplored 
the  dual  responsibility  of  the  mine  foreman  who  was 
answerable  to  the  state  for  safety  and  to  his  employer  for 
results.  He  receives  his  emoluments  and  advancement 
from  his  employer,  yet  many  of  his  duties  are  prescribed 
by  the  state. 

Rocky  Mountain  operators,  especially  in  Utah,  have  been 
disposed  to  seek  to  influence  legislation  in  favor  of  stricter 
mining  laws,  which  would  make^^  al  ihe  competitors  in  the 
coal  business  provide  conditions  making  for  maximum 
safety.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morton  consequently  did  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

"Unwatering  of  the  Rouse  Mine"  was  the  subject  of  D.  A. 
Stout  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  George  A.  Brown,  of  Cumberland,  Wyo.;  Robert 
Marshall  and  Sam  Andrew,  of  Iowa;  Robert  McAllister,  of 
Trinidad,  and  Sam  Allier  and  Parley  Potter,  of  Tremont 
County,  also  contributed  papers  of  interest. 

Robert  M.  Magraw,  of  Hiawatha,  Utah,  succeeds  B.  J. 
Matteson  as  president.  F.  W.  Whiteside,  of  Denver,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.,  succeeds  himself 
as  secretary-treasurer.  The  vice-presidents  are  George  B. 
Pryde,  general  superintendent,  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  rep- 
resenting Wyoming;  B.  W.  Snodgrass,  of  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.,  representing  Colorado;  Allan  French, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Swatiska  Coal  Co.,  represent- 
ing New  Mexico;  William  Littlejohn,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  representing  Utah. 

In  a  trip  to  a  mine  of  John  McNeil  near  Frederick,  the 
fifty  visiting  coal  men  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Oldroyd  mining  machine  in  active  operation.  The  summer 
meeting  probably  will  be  held  at  Greenwood  Springs,  Col. 


Magraw  President  Rocky  Mountain  Institute 

CONVERSION  of  the  fireboss  into  the  real  safety  boss  of 
the  coal  mine  was  the  burden  of  a  paper  by  R.  S. 
Morton  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute.  Mr. 
Morton  questioned  whether  this  official  should  not  be  made 


Nova  Scotia  Mining  Society  to  Meet  in 
Halifax  April  5  and  6 

GEORGE  D.  McDOUGALL,  vice-president  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Mining  Society,  will  preside  at  the  1921  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  at  Halifax,  April  5  and  6,  the 
president,  A.  J.  Tonge,  being  at  present  in  England.  Among 
the  papers  will  be  the  following:  "The  McKune  System 
of  Applying  Byproduct  Gas  to  Open-Hearth  Furnaces,"  by 
F.  B.  McKune,  superintendent  of  the  open-hearth  depart- 
ment of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada;  "Mine  Fire  in 
Springhill,"  by  J.  C.  Nicnolson,  New  Waterford,  district 
superintendent  of  mines,  Dominion  Coal  Co.;  "New  Coal 
Raising  and  Screening  Arrangements  at  the  Jubilee  Col- 
liery of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.  of  Sydney 
Mines,"  by  A.  Dawes,  division  engineer.  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
and  Coal  Co.;  "Description  of  the  Longwall  Method  Adopted 
by  the  Scotia  Co.  in  the  Jubilee  Mine,"  by  John  Murphy, 
manager;  "Experiences  in  Deep  Undersea  Mining  in  the 
Princess  Colliery  of  the  Scotia  Co.,"  by  Alex.  A.  McNeil, 
general  superintendent  of  collieries,  Sydney  Mines;  "Sleep- 
ing Sickness,  Its  Deadly  Effect  on  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  with  Photographs,"  by 
Thomas  J.  Brown;  "Compressed  .A.ir,"  James  P.  Cotter, 
of  Rand  Drill  Co.,  Sydney. 

The  National  Coal  .Association  is  urging  modification 
of  the  present  reconsignment  rules  on  coal.  It  is  held  that 
the  railroads  as  well  as  the  coal  trade  will  benefit  by 
changing  the  iniles  so  that  the  throucrh  rate  will  apply  from 
the  point  of  origin  to  the  final  destination  when  there  has 
been  a  reconsignment.  Under  the  present  rules,  through 
rates  apply  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point  where  the 
reconsigning  is  done.  From  the  point  of  reconsignment  to 
final  destination  local  rates  are  applied,  as  if  the  shipment 
were  loaded  originally  at  the  recon.^signing  point. 

The  modifications  of  diversion  and  rtconsignment  rules 
which  are  proposed  by  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  apply  only  to  perishable  goods, 
and  do  not  affect  coal  or  coke. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


"N' 


OTHING  is  more  significant  and  encouraging  at  this  time," 
says  Archer  Wall  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  "than  the  belief  in  many  quarters  that  better  business 
conditions  will  prevail  as  the  season  advances.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  growing  cheerfulness  there  is  actually  more  business 
being  done  today,  both  materially  and  mentally,  as  it  entails  the  buy- 
ing of  seasonable  goods.  A  general  decline  in  prices  is  realized  to 
be  the  only  way  out  of  the  existing  unnatural  situation,  and  while  it 
is  a  painful  process,  it  is  none  the  less  essential.  The  sooner  it  is 
over,  the  sooner  we  shall  arrive  at  an  enduring  basis. 

"The  almost  forgotten  slogan  'back  to  the  farm'  is  being  heard 
once  again.  This  means  that  farm  labor  will  not  be  so  scarce  as  a  year 
ago,  nor  will  the  hird  man  command  such  high  wages.  Also  it  now 
seems  very  sure  that  there  will  not  be  such  acreage  of  staple  farm 
products  as  last  spring.  For  there  is  not  the  same  incentive.  Nor 
will  the  cost  of  production  be  so  great.  Thus  the  farmer's  problem 
of  the  relation  of  his  cost  and  selling  prices  seems  likely  to  be  solved 
by  supply  matching  itself  with  demand.  Decreased  production  will 
ultimately  tend  to  bring  about  higher  prices,  while  decreased  cost  of 
production  insures  a  better  margin  of  profit.  This  is  the  way  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  take  care  of  such  problems.  Resumption  in 
industrial  life  usually  is  accompanied  by  reductions  in  wages. 

"There  is  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  the  European  situation  as 
the  conviction  deepens  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  nor  lasting 
prosperity  in  this  country  until  the  political  and  economic  status  of 
Europe  is  upon  a  firm  basis.  In  every  productive  activity  in  the 
United  States  of  great  moment  we  produce  more  than  the  domestic 
demand  can  possibly  consume.  So  we  must  needs  find  a  market  for 
this  surplus  if  production  is  to  continue  on  an  efficient  and  economic 
basis. 

"Europe  is  our  'best  bet'  in  this  regard,  and  will  be  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come  because  of  her  great  consuming  population  whose  need 
of  articles  of  every-day  life  corresponds  closely  to  our  own.  More- 
over if  Europe  is  ever  to  pay  the  huge  debt  she  owes  us  we  must  take 
her  goods  chiefly  in  payment.  Nor  can  we  expect  her  to  buy  our 
surplus  of  production  unless  we  resort  to  the  elemental  methods  of 
barter  and  exchange,  and  take  her  goods  in  return." 


Italy   and   France   Sign  Trade   Pact 

The  main  provisions  of  the  pre- 
liminary draft  of  an  Italo-French 
agreement  as  outlined  in  advices  re- 
ceived from  Rome  March  23  are  as 
follows:  France  is  to  export  to 
Italy  100,000  tons  of  coal  monthly 
from  the  Sarre  and  other  mines  at 
the  domestic  consumer's  pince  and 
to  assure  Italy  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel  to  the  amount  of  150,000  tons 
this  year,  to  be  sold  at  current  mar- 
ket prices,  and  on  leaving  France 
to  be  exempt  from  export  duty. 
The  amount  of  scrap  iron  and  steel 
may    be    increased    by    an    amount 


equal  to  the  weight  of  pig  iron  which 
Italians  may  export  from  France  at 
the  same  time.  Italy  shall  be  bound 
by  the  agreement  to  import  35.000 
tons  of  French  pig  iron  this  year 
and  to  pay  for  it  the  market  price. 


Carnegie  Steel  Mill  Reopens 
Officials  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
announced  a  resumption  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Clairton  plant,  near 
Pittsburgh,  last  week  after  a  ten- 
day  shutdown.  Three  thousand  men 
returned  to  work  in  the  blast  and 
open-hearth  departments  and  in  the 
20-inch  and  28-inch  mills. 


Increased   Demand  for  Steel  Noted 

Better  buying  of  steel  for  con- 
struction purposes  and  the  reinstat- 
ing of  a  few  cancelled  orders  by 
automobile  builders  were  features  of 
the  steel  market,  according  to  the 
Iron  Age  of  March  24,  which  states 
that  a  large  number  of  buyers  with 
small  orders  have  been  heard  from. 
These  contracts,  however,  have  not 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age of  steel  plant  activities.  The 
Steel  Corporation,  it  was  stated,  has 
been  taking  new  business  at  the  rate 
of  about  15,000  tons  a  day,  or  about 
one-third    of   capacity. 


More  Railroad   Shops   Reduce 

Employment  of  1,000  men  in  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
car  shops  in  the  Readville  (Mass.) 
district  was  suspended  March  19. 
Reduction  in  revenue  was  given  as 
the  reason.  The  shops  usually  em- 
ploy 2,500  men,  but  only  250  now 
have  work. 

A  bulletin  posted  at  the  Monon 
R.R.  shops  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  March 
20  notified  the  employees  that  the 
shops  would  be  closed  indefinitely 
after  March  24.  Approximately  600 
men  are  affected.  The  roundhouse 
will  be  the  only  mechanical  depart- 
ment kept  in  operation. 


Ford  Plants  Approach  Normal 
The  Ford  factory  in  Highland 
Park,  Mich.,  beginning  last  week, 
was  again  on  a  six-days-a-week 
schedule  for  the  first  time  since  it 
was  closed  in  December.  After  the 
reopening  of  the  factory  in  Febru- 
ary the  men  were  brought  back  in 
four-day  shifts.  The  shifts  were  on 
an  alternating  basis,  each  group 
working  two  weeks.  Production 
gradually  grew  from  1,000  cars  a 
day,  however,  until  at  the  present 
time  close  to  3.000  are  being  turned 
out.  With  additional  men  being  put 
on  in  the  various  departments  daily 
and  the  added  working  hours,  offi- 
cials say  conditions  in  the  plant  are 
rapidly  approaching  normal. 


Railroad  Takes  on  More  Workers 

Maintenance-of-way  employees  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinoy 
R.R.  lines  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  will  be  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 1,500  men  on  April  1,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made 
March  23  by  W.  F.  Thiehoff . 

The  Southern  Pacific  lines'  notice 
of  a  reduction  in  working  force  ef- 
fective March  23  has  been  recalled 
and  the  present  force  of  24,000  men 
will  continue  at  work. 


Canadian   Pacific   Lays  Off  5.000 

More  than  5,000  men  employed  in 
the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.  at  Montreal  were  noti- 
fied March  22  that  work  would  be 
suspended  the  following  day  and  re- 
sume again  April  -1. 
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Commerce  Chamber  Creates  Transportation 
Department;  to  Discuss  Coal 

CREATION  of  a  department  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication was  announced  in  Washington  March  22  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  de- 
partment is  one  of  eight  into  which  the  chamber  has  been 
divided.  The  manager  of  the  new  department  will  be 
James  Rowland  Bibbins,  who  comes  to  the  chamber  from 
the  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago,  where  he  was  personal  represen- 
tative of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bion  J.  Arnold,  consulting 
engineer  and  president. 

The  ne\v^  department  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion will  have  a  wide  range  of  activities.  It  will  cover 
shipping,  ocean  and  inland;  steam  and  electric  railroad 
transportation,  air  transportation,  cables  and  telegraphs, 
postal  facilities,  and  highways. 

The  government's  relation  to  the  coal  industry  will  be 
among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  chamber  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  April  27  to  29. 
The  chamber  has  already  gone  on  record  against  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  coal  industry  as  expressed  in  the 
Calder  bill,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  reaffirm  its 
opposition  at  the  coming  meeting. 


Federated  Engineering  Societies  Opens 
Headquarters  in  Washington 

WITH  the  opening  last  week  of  its  suite  of  offices  in  the 
National  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  Building,  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  will  di- 
rect its  work  in  the  future  from  the  national  capital.  L. 
W.  Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the  organization,  has 
been  in  Washington  completing  arrangements  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  national  headquarters.  He  will  not  be  able,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  his  residence  in  Washington  for  another 
month.  In  the  meantime  the  offices  will  be  in  charge  of 
A.  C.  Oliphant,  assistant  secretary. 

The  principal  effort  being  made  at  this  time  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Federated  Societies  is  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  employment  service  of  the  organization. 
In  addition  to  having  one  central  controlling  office,  it  is 
planned  to  have  branch  offices  in  several  of  the  larger  cities. 
A  full  report  on  the  employment  service  is  to  be  made 
when  the  exceutive  board  meets  in  Philadelphia  on  April 
16.  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
president  of  the  organization,  expects  to  attend  the  execu- 
tive board  meeting.  At  this  meeting,  a  comprehensive  re- 
port also  is  to  be  made  on  the  activities  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Copies  of  a  model  bill  on  tl  c  matter  of  licensing  engi- 
neers now  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  executive  sec- 
retary. These  bills  are  being  sent,  out  to  those  interested, 
not  with  the  idea  of  offering  a  recommendation  one  way 
or  the  other  in  the  matter  but  in  the  hope  that  any  state 
legislation  which  may  be  enacted  will  follow  the  general 
lines  of  the  model  bill  which  is  the  result  of  extended 
study. 

Right  of  Railroads  to  Confiscate  Coal 
Has  Not  Been  Sellled 

WHILE  refusing  to  review  decisions  of  Pennsylvania 
courts  in  a  case  involving  confiscation  of  fuel  by  a 
railroad  company  in  a  particular  case,  lawyers  in  touch 
with  coal  cases  do  not  regard  the  action  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  as  finally  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
authority  of  railroads  to  confiscate  fuel  destined  for  a  con- 
signee for  its  fuel  use. 

The  case  in  question  was  that  of  the  Phoenix  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  which  contracted  with  the 
Piedmont  &  Georges  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Frostburg,  Md., 
for  25,000  tons  of  gas  slack  coal  from  West  Virginia  mines 
for  delivery  at  its  plant  at  Nazareth.  In  September,  1916, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  confiscated  forty-four  cars  of 
the  coal  consigned  to  it  for  delivery  to  Nazareth,  and  de- 
fended   its   action    on    the    ground    that    it    was    part   of    its 


fuel  contract  with  the  mine,  the  railroad  contract  being 
later  than  the  cement  company  contract.  The  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1919  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  railroad  company  in  the  suit  brought 
by  the  cement  company,  on  the  ground  that  title  to  the  coal 
never  passed  to  the  cement  company  with  its  removal  from 
the  mine,  and  its  decision  was  sustained  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  third  circuit.  The  cement  com- 
pany asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case,  but  it 
declined,  and  in  doing  so  gave  no  reasons,  .as  is  the  cus- 
tom; hence  the  conclusion  that  the  court  has  not  definitely 
passed  on  the  question. 


W.  L.  Mapother  Chosen  President  of 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 

THIRTY-ONE  years  ago  W.  L.  Mapother  got  a  job  as 
office  boy  at  $2.50  a  week  in  the  offices  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  On  March  16,  1921,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  road  he  had  served  in  the 
intervening  thirty-one  years  as  office  boy,  clerk,  assistant 
to  the  secretai'y,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  finally 
nresident.  During  the  war  he  conducted  the  i*oad  for  the 
government  as  federal  manager,  and  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility since  the  death  of  Milton  H.  Smith,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Louisville  &   Nashville. 

Directors  of  the  road  met  in  New  York  and  after  a  brief 
session  announced  that  they  had  promoted  Mr.  Mapother 
from  executive  vice-president  to  the  presidency. 

The  new  railroad  head  is  forty-four  years  old,  and  early 
in  his  career  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  took 
him  into  his  own  office  and  finally,  in  1905,  made  the  young 
man  his  assistant.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Smith 
he  was  made  an  assistant  vice-president  and  director,  suc- 
ceeding Walker  D.  Hines  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
board.     Mr.  Mapother  lives  in  Louisville. 


ff 


Open  Shop"  Upheld  by  Court 


THE  "open  shop"  has  been  upheld  in  another  phase  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Erlanger  of  New  York  City,  who 
on  March  8  granted  an  injunction  against  the  officers  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  forbidding  in- 
terference with  the  business  of  Joseph  Skolny  &  Co.,  cloth- 
ing manufacturers,  906  Broadway.  The  company,  begin- 
ning Jan.  27,  has  been  on  an  open-shop  basis,  and  a  strike 
of  the  union  workers  began  the  same  day. 

Justice  Erlanger  ruled  that  picketing  was  lawful,  but 
that  the  application  of  insulting  epithets  and  in  general 
such  actions  as  may  intimidate  those  choosing  to  remain  at 
work  may  bring  about  a  situation  of  which  equity  courts 
will  take  cognizance.  The  injunction  was  granted  pendente 
lite,  awaiting  the  trial  of  the  union  for  $250,000  damages. 
All  told,  damages  amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,000  arc. 
asked  in  various  suits  against  the  union. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Reduce  Wages 

NOTICES  were  placed  on  bulletin  boards  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Railroad  system  Thursday.  March  17,  in- 
forming officers,  subordinate  officials  and  employees  that 
"changed  conditions  since  the  present  rates  of  pay  became 
effective  warrant  a  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages,"  and 
that  the  management,  therefore,  proposes  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  salaries  and  wages  effective  April  20. 

This  action  is  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  March  9,  instructing 
the  executive  officers  "to  give,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
proper  notice  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to 
reduce  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees  to 
accord   with   economic   conditions." 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  revision  of 
salaries  and  wages  a  series  of  conferences  has  been  sched- 
uled, which  the  representatives  of  subordinate  officials  and 
employees  are  invited  to  attend.  The  object  is  stated  to 
he  that  of  reaching  an  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes 
just  and  reasonable  rates  of  pay  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions. 
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Purchasing  Agents  Propose  Uniform  Coal  Contract 


FOR  some  time  past  the  Fuel  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  has  been  engaged  in 
formulating  recommendations  for  reasonably  uniform 
provisions  in  coal  contracts.  The  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been  to  express  its  idea  of  a  fair  contract  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal.  To  avoid  over- 
looking important  details  and  to  prevent  any  bias  in  its 
suggestions,  the  committee  conferred  with  a  number  of 
leading  producers  and  wholesalers  in  the  coal  field,  hold- 
ing a  meeting  for  this  purpose  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  on  March  15. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  expressed  in  the 
form  of  contract  appended.  It  is  believed  that  the  form 
can  be  advantageously  used  for  most  commercial  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  coal,  and  where  special  conditions  re- 
quire special  clauses  these  might  be  added  to  the  contract. 

The  form  has  been  prepared  simply  as  a  convenience  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  and  the  trade,  and  is  submitted  by  the  committee 
for  the  use  of  those  whose  requirements  it  will  meet.  It 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  to  cover  all  general  condi- 
tions and  is  particularly  designed  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings between  buyer  and  seller  such  as  arose  from 
the  loosely  drawn  agreements  in  effect  last  year. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  Fuel  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  is  as  follows: 
Chairman,  E.  H.  Hawkins,  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  H.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Rome  Mfg.  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Stauffer,  of  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  R.  M.  Sedgwick,  of  Standard  Chemical  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont.;  H.  M.  Cosgrove,  of  J.  H.  Markham,  Jr., 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  H.  L.  Ogden,  of  Gas  &  Electric  Improvement 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  B.  Symmes,  Jr.,  Assists  in  Preparing  Contract 

In  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  contract  from  the 
committee  has  had  the  guidance  and  advice  of  W.  B. 
Symmes,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  formerly  solicitor  for  the  U. 
S.  Fuel  Administration.     Following  is  the  contract: 

AGREEMENT  entered  into  this day  of 19 

between of hereinafter 

referred  to  as  Seller,  and of 

hereinafter  referred  to  as  Buyer. 

The  Seller  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  and  the  Buyer  hereby 

agrees  to  purchase,  between  the day  of 19  .  .  . 

and  the day  of 19.  .  .,  the  quantity   and  kind 

of  coal   and   at  the  price  hereinafter  stated   upon   the   terms   and 
conditions  herein  contained,  to  wit : 

QUANTITY net     tons 

RATE  OF  SHIPMENT    (approximately) net  tons  pei   month 

DESCRIPTION 


Proximate  Analysis : 

Moisture Fixed  Carbon Sulphur 

Volatile   Matter Ash B.t.u 

PRICE  $ per  net  ton  of  2,000  lb.  f.o.b.  oars  mines. 

POINT  OF  DELIVERY  :     f.o.b.  cars  mines. 

TO  BE  SHIPPED  TO 

DESTINATION     

ROUTING     

KIND  OF   CARS    PREFERRED 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

1.  Invoices   shall   be   paid   on    or   before   the    day    of 

each  month  for  all  coal  shipped  during  the  preceding  calendar 
month.  Non-compliance  with  said  terms  of  payment  shall  give 
the  Seller  the  right  to  suspend  further  shipments  until  all  previous 
shipments  are  paid  for,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Seller  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  Buyer  shall  at  any  time  become 
impaired  and  written  notice  thereof  be  given  by  the  Seller  to  the 
Buyer,  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  suspend  further  ship- 
ments until  adequate  security  for  payment  hereunder  is  fur- 
nfshed  by  the  Buyer.  If  such  security  is  not  furnished  within 
thirty  day-s  from  such  notice,  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to 
cancel  this  agreement. 

2.  All  settlements  shall  be  governed  by  the  actual  railroad 
weights  ascertained  at  the  usual  points  at  which  railroad  ship- 
ments from  the  mine  or  mines  producing  tli."  coal  shipped  here- 
under are  weighed. 


:i.   Strikes,   flre.s   or   accidents   at  the  mine   or   mineit   where   the 
coal  sold  herf-under  is  pro<luced,  embargoes,  shortage  of  <•:>■ 
or  other  similar  occurrence.**  beyond  the  control  of  th»-  op- 
such   mine   or   mines   which    prevent   or   interrupt   the   »hlptTi»-nl   of 
such   coal,   shall  excuse   Seller's   failure  to  ship  hereunder  during 
the  continuance  of  such  occurrence,  provided 

(a)  The  Seller  is  the  owner  or  exclusive  .sales  agent  of  the  mir.- 
or  mines   at   which   the  coal  sold   hereunder   is   pro<luced,   or   p:  : 
to   or   simultaneousl\-    with    the    execution    of    this    agreen 
entered    into   a   written    contract   for   the   purchase   of   a    - 
quantity   of   coal   from   such   mine   or   mines   to   fulflll   the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Seller  under  this  agreement ; 

(b)  The  name  of  the  owners  and  location  of  such  mine  or  mine* 
is  stated   in   this   agreement : 

(c)  The  Seller  gives  the  Buyer  written  notice  within  five  days 
after  such  occurrence  of  the  exact  nature,  extent  and  probable 
duration  thereof  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  Buyer  to 
verify  the  same  ; 

(d)  The  total  available  tonnage  of  said  mine  or  mines  during 
prevention  or  interruption  of  shipments  as  aforesaid  is  applied  pro 
rata  on  all  contracts  then  in  force  or  any  renewals  thereof  for 
the  output  of  such  mine  or  mines  exclusive  of  contracts  or  sales 
made  after  such  occurrence  ; 

(e)  Shortage  of  car  supply  shall  not  excuse  failure  to  ship 
hereunder  if  at  the  time  of  such  failure  there  are  in  force  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  more  than  the  rated  output  of  such  mine  or 
mines  based  on  the  car  rating  given  such  mine  or  mines  at  the 
date  of  this  agreement  by  the  railroads  on  which  the  same  are 
located. 

4.  In  case  of  strikes,  fires,  accidents  or  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Buyer  which  wholly  or  partially  stop  the  works  of  the 
Buyer,  shipments  contracted  for  shall  be  suspended  or  partially 
suspended,  as  the  case  may  require,  upon  written  or  telegraphic 
notice  to  the  Seller. 

5.  If  the  Seller  shall  fail  to  ship  or  the  Buyer  shall  fail  to  ac- 
cept the  monthly  shipments  herein  provided  for  and  shall  be 
excused  for  such  failure  under  Articles  3  and  4  hereof,  the 
other  party  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  three 
months  of  tlie  conti-act  period  may,  by  written  notice  to  the  party 
who  has  so  failed  to  ship  or  accept,  reduce  the  monthly  tonnage 
thereafter  to  be  shipped  and  accepted  hereunder  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  monthly  shipments  for  the  three 
months  preceding  such  notice. 

6.  The  purchase  price  of  the  coal  specified  herein  is  based  upon 
present  agreements  with"  mine  employees  as  to  wages,  and  any 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  coal  shipped 
hereunder  caused  by  changes  In  such  wage  agreements  or  by  the 
imposition  by  State  or  Federal  Statute  of  a  direct  tax  on  coal 
or  the  mining  thereof  or  subsequent  changes  in  the  rate  of  such 
tax  shall  correspondingly  increase  or  decrease  said  price  of  coal 
on  any  tonnage  thereafter  shipped  hereunder  and  affected  thereb;. . 

7.  Tiie  coal  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  used  only  in  the 
plant  or  plants  of  the  Buyer  and  is  not  to  be  sold  or  diverted 
by  the  Buyer  to  other  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  Seller. 

8.  Waiver  by  either  party  of  any  default  by  the  other  hereunder 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  waiver  by  such  party  of  any  default  by  the 
other  which   may   thereafter  occur. 

9.  Notice  sent  by  telegram  or  registered  mail,  addressed  to  the 
party  to  whom  such  notice  is  given,  at  the  address  of  such  party 
stated  in  this  agreement,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  written  notice 
in  any  case  arising  under  this  agreement. 

10.  No  understandings,  agreements  or  trade  customs  not  ex- 
pressly stated  herein  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  in  the  inter- 
pretation or  fulfillment  hereof  unless  such  understandings,  agree- 
ments, or  trade  customs  are  retUiced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the 
respective  parties. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused 
this  agreement  to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  their  respective 
offiiors  duly   authorized   the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Seller 


By 


By 


--Buyer 


Strike  to  Compel  Miner  to  Pay  Union  Fine.  —  A 
miner  at  the  Inkerman  Colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.  was  fined  $20  by  the  union  on  the  charge  that  he  had 
compelled  Viis  laborer  to  do  a  miner's  work.  The  miner 
returned  to  work  without  having  paid  his  fine,  and  the  400 
mine  workers  at  the  colliery  went  on  strike,  declaring  that 
the  coal  company  should  not  have  permitted  him  to  go  back 
to  his  working  place  till  he  complied  with  the  demand.  The 
strike  affected  only  No.  5  shaft  of  No.  6  colliery. 
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Navy  Awards  Partial  Contracts,  Asking  Supplemental 

Bids,  To  Be  Opened  March  29 


PARTIAL  contracts  for  coal  have  been  awarded  by  the 
navy  on  bids  received  March  8,  and  supplemental  bids 
have  been  called  for  to  be  opened  March  29.  The  lat- 
ter are  on  bituminous  coal  under  schedules  7,400  and  7,401 
and  on  anthracite  coal  for  delivery  at  Washington,  D.  C; 
Yorktown,  Va.;  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
awards,  all  of  which  are  in  gross  tons,  include  the  follow- 
ing: H.  B.  W.  Half,  New  York,  2,675  tons  Brooklyn  deliv- 
ery, total  contract  !?14,471;  240  tons  Rockaway  Park,  N. 
Y.,  $8.74;  3,800  tons  lona  Island,  $18.75;  4,050  tons  at 
$6.75  per  ton. 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  6,800  tons,  at 
$10.24  per  ton. 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Coal  Co.,  Newport  delivery,  2,800  tons, 
$11;  11,000  tons,  $10;  4,300  tons,  $10;  224  tons,  $15,  and 
4,000  tons,  $15.40. 

Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  25,000  tons,  $3.25. 

C.  Reiss  Coal  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  700  tons  Great  Lakes 
delivery,  $15.57. 

Thorne  Neale  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1,900  tons  Philadel- 
phia delivery,  $3.70. 

Whiteley  &  Foedisch,  Philadelphia,  for  delivery  at  Phila- 


delphia and  vicinity,  total  contract  of  $109,500  on  basis  of 
$6.90  a  ton. 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Cincinnati,  contract  of  $201,600  on  basis 
of  $3.36  a  ton  for  Hampton  Roads  delivery. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  New  York,  contract  of  $1,008,- 
000  on  basis  of  $3.36  a  ton,  Hampton  Roads  delivery. 

Coney  Island  (N.  Y.)  Coal  Co.,  2,675  tons  Brooklyn  de- 
livery, $12.49. 

Clark  Coal  Co.,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  520  tons  for  Bar  Har- 
bor delivery,  $20. 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  contract  of  $95,750 
for  Washington  and  vicinity  delivery,  $3.83. 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  contract  of  $80,800 
for  Norfolk  and  vicinity  delivery,  $3.80  a  ton,  and  $57,000 
contract  at  $3.80  for  Hampton  Roads  delivery. 

Weston  Dodson  Co.,  Inc.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  several  con- 
tracts for  tonnages  ranging  from  375  tons  to  3,800  tons 
at  from  $12.14  to  $15.24. 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa.,  2,400  tons  at  $7.16 
and  2,000  tons  at  $6.87. 

Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  New  York,  $3.92  a  ton  for 
small  quantities. 


Washington  Mine  Workers  Strike 
Against  Wage  Reduction 

Operators  Declare  They  Have  No  Contract  with  Their 

Men  and  That  Prices  Must  Be  Lowered  to 

Meet  Competition 

NEARLY  all  the  coal  mines  of  western  Washington  closed 
March  16,  mine  workers  to  the  number  of  3,000  men, 
according  to  the  operators,  refusing  to  accept  the  reduction 
of  approximately  23  per  cent  which  the  coal  operators  de- 
manded. About  twenty-five  mines  operated  by  sixteen  min- 
ing companies  are  idle.  All  but  one  of  the  large  compa- 
nies operating  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  have  had 
their  mines  closed  down  by  the  strike.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Cascades  one  large  company  is  idle  and  several 
smaller  ones.  The  union  leaders  say  there  is  no  px'ospect 
of  a  local  settlement  and  that  the  controversy  has  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  at  Indianapolis. 

The  Northwestern  Improvement  Co.,  operating  ten  big 
railroad  mines  on  the  Roslyn-Cle  Elum  field  is  not  involved, 
nor  in  fact  are  most  of  the  mines  in  that  field,  though  they 
are  producing  coal  for  the  open  market.  These  mines  are 
not  attempting  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  men.  The 
mine  workers  call  the  strike  a  lockout.  They  assert  that 
only  2,500  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  state  has  about  4,000  mine  workers  and  nearly  half 
of  them  are  working  in  the  railroad  mines  and  in  other 
mines  that  have  not  been  closed.     Of  ^he  seventy  mines  in 


the  state  about  two-thirds  are  shut  down.  In  a  statement 
the  operators  declare  that  they  are  not  breaking  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  their  men.  When  the  award  was 
made  by  the  federal  commission  the  operators  put  it  into 
eff"ect  but  refused  to  give  a  written  agreement  when  the 
miners'  representatives  made  a  formal  demand  for  it. 

There  will  be  sufficient  Wellington  and  Utah  coal  to  meet 
any  demand,  but  it  is  a  higher-priced  fuel  than  that  from 
Washington,  and  if  consumers  pay  more  for  their  fuel  it 
will  be  because  the  supply  of  the  cheaper  kinds  is  ex- 
hausted rather  than  because  of  any  increase  in  the  price. 


To  Investigate  Car  Distribution; 
Service  Order  18  Vac  ated 

AN  INVESTIGATION  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Coninicrco  Commission  as  to  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  the  present  car  dis- 
tribution rules  as  they  apply  to  privately  owned  coal 
cars  and  cars  furnished  for  railroad  fuol  coal,  with 
a  ''iew  to  prescribing  reasonable  regulations.  The 
commission  has  vacate<l  Service  Order  No.  18.  which 
required  carriers  to  have  a  contract  for  the  entire 
output  of  the  mine  before  it  could  give  that  mine 
any  preference  in  car  distribution. 


No  SEiTLEMENT  OF  THE  new  wage  scale  in  western  Ken- 
tucky had  been  reached  on  March  23.  On  that  date  secret 
sessions  were  still  being  held  by  operators  and  mine  workers 
at  Madisonville,  Ky.  The  contract  expires  tomorrow.  The 
settlement  affects  only  the  mines  in  Hopkins,  Christian  and 
Webster  counties  and  parts  of  Union  and  Henderson 
counties.  

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Rescinds  Penalty 
Section  of  Rule  33 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc., 
-  March  24,  1921,  it  was  decided  to  abolish  so  much  of 
Rule  33  a''  levies  a  penalty  for  failure  to  dump  credits.  The 
action  was  retroactive,  it  is  understood,  taking  effect  as  of 
the  date  Rule  33  was  adopted,  and  therefore  all  penalties  col- 
lected for  failure  to  dump  coal  are  to  be  refunded  and  all 
assessments  cancelled. 

The  exchange  is  economizing.  A  special  committee  on 
reducing  expenses  of  operation  has  studied  the  question  and 
as  a  result  the  clerical  force  in  the  offices  at  the  three  ports 
will  be  reduced  by  25  per  cent  and  all  salaries  of  those  re- 
maining will  be  cut  10  per  cent.  A  net  reduction  in  over- 
head and  operating  expenses  of  35  per  cent  thus  will  be 
effected. 

The  following  bids  to  furnish  45.000  tons  of  bituminous 
slack  coal  to  the  city  waterworks  were  opened  by  the  water 
department  of  Buffalo  on  March  22:  Wabash  Fuel  Co., 
$2.40  (lowest);  also  same  for  different  coal,  $2.70;  Valley 
Camo  Coal  Co..  Cleveland,  $1.80  to  $2.V5  on  a  sliding  scale, 
average  $2,439;  Weaver  Coal  Co..  $2.69;  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co..  $2.75.  The  follownig  bids  were  declared  informal  for 
failure  to  agree  to  certain  specifications,  such  as  B.t.u.  and 
other  tests;  McVicker  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland.  $2.35  and  $2.50; 
F  B.  Sankey.  Pittsburgh.  $2.50;  Weaver  Coal  Co.,  $2.54; 
Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  $2.88.  All  bids  are  net, 
mine  price,  subject  to  $2.51  frei^'.ht. 
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That  the  country  is  running  headlong  into  a  major 
transportation  disturbance  is  the  belief  of  George  H.  Gush- 
ing, managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Goal  As- 
sociation, after  a  visit  to  ten  of  the  large  coal-consuming 
centers  of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  He  expects  to  see  be- 
lated buying  of  coal  this  year,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  will  develop  the  keenest  competition  for 
open-top  cars.  He  has  figures  which  show  that  the  movement 
of  road-building  material  this  summer  will  be  heavier  by 
far  than  ever  before.  Indications  seem  to  be  that  building 
materials  will  move  in  very  large  volume,  as  will  other 
classes  of  freight  which  use  open-top  cars. 

In  his  inquiry  in  the  centers  visited  Mr.  Gushing  found 
a  determined  sentiment  against  priorities  in  the  use  of  rail- 
road equipment.  This  feeling  has  grown  so  strong  that  Mr. 
Gushing  believes  that  priority  for  coal  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
He  believes  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  a  case  of  first  come 
first  served. 

He  finds  a  strong  demand  for  freight-rate  adjustment  as 
between  fields  and  thinks  the  whole  matter  of  coal  rates  is 
destined  to  be  brought  before  the  Interstate  Gommerce 
Commission  for  general  readjustment.  He  expects  to  see 
increasing  quantities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  used  in 
the  Northwest  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  freight  rates 
now  in  existence.  This  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  through 
forced  use  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  for  several  years  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  have  learned  to  burn  it  and  no 
longer  have  any  particular  objection  to  it. 


The  removal  proceedings  which  the  government  will 
have  to  institute  against  the  non-resident  defendants  in 
the  case  recently  brought  in  Indianapolis  will  be  resisted 
by  the  defendants  generally.  It  is  understood  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  prepare  the  defense  of  various  non- 
resident defendants  in  connection  with  these  removal  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  length  of 
time  will  be  required  to  conduct  these  proceedings,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  understood  that  special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Slack  expects  to  give  those  proceedings  his  personal  at- 
tention instead  of  turning  them  over  to  local  district  at- 
torneys. The  defendants,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  not 
been  advised  as  to  where  Mr.  Slack  will  begin  this  work. 

The  greatest  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  wage  agreement  is  cited  as  a  conspii'acy  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  representatives  of  labor.  Thii 
wage  agreement  was  brought  about  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield, 
at  that  time  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator.  Industry 
generally  has  assumed  that  agreements  made  with  the 
sanction  of  government  ofiicials  would  not  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Act. 


The  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Goal  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Washington  June  7  and  8.  The  hope 
is  expressed  by  George  H.  Gushing,  managing  director  of 
the  association,  that  operators  and  retailers  will  sit  in  at 
the  convention,  so  as  to  get  the  wholesalers'  orientation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  banquet,  there  is  to  be  no  set 
program.  The  sessions  are  to  be  taken  up  entirely  with 
discussion  on  the  floor.  This  will  be  conducted  under  pre- 
pared leadership  with  the  idea  of  bringing  out  what  the 
members  of  the  association  think  of  proposed  legislation, 
trade  conditions  and  of  the  methods  which  could  be  adopted 
to  stabilize  the  coal  business. 


Announce.ment  by  the  Inteisialfe  Commerce  Commission 
that  it  expects  to  call  for  all  the  facts  in  the  matter  of 
assigned  cars  to  be  presented  at  a  formal  hearing  came  as 
a  surprise  to  all  concerned.  The  announcement  was  made 
simultaneously  with  the  cancellation  of  Service  Order  No. 
18,  which  cancelled  the  existing  authority  for  the  railroads 
to  use  assigned  cars  in  the  procurement  of  fuel  coal.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  just  why  such  prominence  is 
given  in  the  statement  to  the  use  of  privately-owned  cars 
on  an  assigned  basis.  Only  an  insignificant  number  of 
privately-owned  cars  is  involved  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  for  railroad  purposes. 


The  public  utiuties  made  an  eleventh-hour  impression 
on  the  Calder  committee,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  having 
been  dragged  prominently  into  the  final  report.  This  con- 
stitutes, it  is  pointed  out,  another  example  of  the  tendency 
of  the  committee  to  depart  from  its  sphere.  The  Calder 
committee  was  authorized  to  make  its  investigation  with 
the  general  understanding  in  the  Senate  that  it  was  to 
look  into  housing  matters  only.  It  developed,  however,  that 
the  authority  had  been  so  drafted  as  to  permit  the  investi- 
gation of  any  activity  in  the  country. 


Probabiuties  point  to  the  resumption  of  coal  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  early  in  the  extra  session  w^hich 
will  convene  on  April  11.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  some  competition  betweer  Senators  Frelinghuysen  and 
Calder  as  to  which  one  is  to  direct  the  activities  in  this 
regard.  In  this  the  advantage  is  with  Senator  Freyling- 
huysen,  who  is  known  to  be  close  to  the  administration,  as 
the  investigation  falls  mort  properly  within  the  field  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  from  the  fact 
that  his  ideas  of  the  legislation  needed  are  much  less  drastic 
than  are  those  advocated  by  the  New  York  Senator. 

When  Senator  Calder  introduces  a  revised  bill  at  the  next 
session,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee.  In  case  the  bill  is  committed 
to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  it  is  believed  that  such 
action  will  be  contested. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  George  H. 
Gushing   says  in  part: 

"Speaking  the  mind  of  my  associates,  we  hope  that  while 
co-operating  with  your  department  in  every  practical  way 
we  will  not  have  to  combat  the  efforts  of  your  Geological 
Survey  to  persuade  Congress  to  put  our  industry-  under  gov- 
ernment control  and  thus  deprive  us  of  our  liberty.  The 
work  of  the  Survey  is  valuable  in  many  ways,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  it  has  taken  such  a  decided  turn  toward 
experimental  legislation  that  it  is  found  now  advocating  al- 
most anj'thing  which  heads  in  that  direction." 


It  is  understood  that  Franklin  T.  Miller,  formerly 
special  adviser  to  the  Calder  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
and  Production,  is  being  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  an  important  assignment  in  the  Department 
of  Gommerce,  where  he  will  have  to  do  with  matters  per- 
taining to  the  building  industry.  In  connection  with  his 
work  with  the  Calder  Committee  Mr.  Miller  made  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  coal  situation.  Secretary  Hoover  al- 
ready has  stated  that  he  feels  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  have  a  voice  in  coal  matters,  in  which 
event  Mr.  Miller's  services  would  be  available  in  that  con- 
nection. 
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Formation  of  Charleston  Exchange  Nears 
Completion;  New  Rule  on  Bunkering 

SHIPPERS  of  coal  through  the  new  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change at  Charleston,  S.  C,  met  in  Washington  on  Fri- 
day, March  25,  1921,  with  Vice  President  Green,  Freight 
Traffic  Manager  Shaw,  I.  L.  Graves,  district  freight  agent, 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Southern  Ry.,  to  complete  details  of  the  organization 
of  that  exchange.  0.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  H.  M.  Payne,  representing  the  New- 
York  exchange;  W.  A.  Johnson,  of  Johnson  &  Co.,  bunker- 
ing agents  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  Mr.  Van  Dobler,  shipping 
agent  of  the  Carolina  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  S.  T.  Snead, 
of  the  Sewall's  Point  exchange,  also  were  present. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
sample  and  analyze  coal  that  will  be  shipped  through  the 
exchange,  according  to  the  method  that  has  been  adopted 
by  several  other  exchanges.  A  contract  is  being  drawn  up 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  the  Southern  Ry.  in  this  exchange.  Gibbs  L. 
Baker  is  preparing  articles  of  incorporation. 

Following  the  meeting,  the  Southern  Ry.  issued  an  order 
cancelling  its  present  rule  which  requires  a  vessel  bunker- 
ing at  the  piers  to  move  away  after  the  expiration  of 
eight  hours  even  though  its  bunkers  have  not  been  filled. 
Under  the  new  rule  ships  taking  on  cargo  receive  prefer- 
ence, but  ships  taking  bunkers  hereafter  will  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  work  before  being  required  to  move. 

Anthracite  Shipments  Set  February  Record 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  in  February,  as  reported  to 
the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  in  Philadelphia, 
established  a  new  record  for  that  month,  amounting  to 
5,966,101  gross  tons.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  figure 
for  February  shipments  during  a  normal  year  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1912,  when  shipments  amounted  to  5,875,968  tons,  and 
the  next  nearest  approach  was  in  the  war  year  of  1918,  when 
5,812,082  gross  tons  were  shipped.  The  shipments  last 
month  exceeded  the  previous  month  of  January,  a  lon^ 
month,  by  225,563  tons  and  exceeded  February  of  last  year 
by  over  900,000  tons. 

Shipments  by  originating  carriers  were : 

Kelnnary.   1921.      January,   1921. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 1,170,753  1,172,873 

l^ehiKh    Valley    1,063,508  1,058.127 

Jer.sey   Central 515,551  470,704 

Ijackawanna    920,788  910,260 

Delaware  &  Hudson 813,191  814,491 

Pennsylvania 426, 3S0  451,879 

Erie     633,706  606,602 

New    York,    Ontario   &   Western 153,017  156,564 

L.ehigh  &  New  England 269,237  99,038 

Total    5,966.101  5,740,538 

Says  Many  Sellers  and  Buyers  Do  Not  Know 
Coal  as  Product;  Early  Buying  Urged 

PURCHASING  agents  of  Connecticut,  meeting  with  the 
Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  branch  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Bridgeport  on  March  24, 
1921.  enjoyed  an  interesting  prograi.i,  the  central  topic  of 
which  was  the  fuel  question.  A.  Biever,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  the  presiding  officer,  introduced 
in  turn  C.  C.  Phelps,  of  the  Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  who 
spoke  on  "Fuel  As  the  Engineer  Burns  It,"  and  W.  T. 
Bimey,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co.,  who  discussed  "The  Purchasing  Agent's  Prob- 
lems." These  speakers  were  followed  by  G.  C.  Squiers,  of 
the  George  E.  Warren  Coal  Co.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Payne,  who 
gave  the  meeting  the  operators'  and  transshippers'  view- 
point on  the  coal   question. 

One  of  the  striking  staten-«ents  made  by  Mr.  Squiers  was 
that  too  many  coa!  salesmen  do  not  know  coal  as  a  product 
and  :;ome  purchasing  agents  are  no  better.  There  is  lack 
of  knowledge  here  that  can  be  overcome,  but  too  much  de- 
pendence should  not  be  placed  on  analyses  of  coal.  An 
analysis  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  product  but  does  not 
always  tell  the  whole  story.  The  average  operator  uses 
analyses  for  advertising  purposes  and  the  buyers  use  them 


to  guide  in  making  purchases.  Mr.  Squiers  urged  the  pur- 
chasing agents  not  to  stay  out  of  the  market  too  long, 
because  of  prospective  railroad  trouble  and  possible  mine 
labor  disturbances. 
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Miners  Likely  to  Ask  Change  of  Venue  in 
Indiana  Conspiracy  Case 

ITH  copies  of  the  indictments,  comprising  125  pages, 
against  miners  and  operators  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  ready  for  distribution  by  officials 
of  the  District  Attorney's  office  of  the  Indiana  district  of 
the  United  States  court,  attorneys  for  the  defense  have 
begun  a  careful  study  of  the  indictment  itself.  The  hear- 
ing is  set  for  May  3,  but  in  all  probability  there  will  be 
a  postponement  at  that  time.  There  are  many  speculations 
as  to  what  course  the  case  will  take  when  it  finally  does 
come  up  for  trial.  Many  persons  who  are  said  to  be  very 
close  to  the  miners'  organization  predict  that  they  will 
ask  for  a  change  of  venue  from  Judge  Anderson's  court. 


British  Miners  Refuse  Local  Wage  Scales 

FINAL  decision  was  reached  on  March  24  by  the  miners 
of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  terms  offered  offered  by  the 
mine  owners.  They  refuse  to  accept  a  wage  based  on  dis- 
trict conditions.  They  argue  that  the  work  of  mining  is  a 
standard  work  and  should  be  paid  a  standard  wage  regard- 
less of  the  tonnage  obtained  in  return  for  the  labor  expended 
and  regardless  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  coal  sold. 

The  difficulty  has  arisen  out  of  government  decontrol. 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  mine  workers  are  ready  to 
accept  the  owners'  terms  but  South  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Lancashire  are  not.  On  March  31  the  government  will 
release  the  mines  from  its  control,  and  the  operators  are 
demanding  that  on  that  date  the  mine  workers  accept  the 
new  wage  schedules.  Those  operators  who  have  mines  that 
are  losing  money  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  a  uniform 
schedule,  and  the  public  cannot  look  with  equanimity  on  the 
closing  of  large  numbers  of  mines  needed  for  industry. 


Jermyn  Coal  Co.  Demands  Lower  Wage  Rate 

AFTER  having  closed  its  mine  at  Old  Forge  for  ten  days 
■fx.  the  Jermyn  Coal  Co.,  through  J.  J.  Jermyn,  announced 
on  March  19  that  wages  must  be  reduced  or  the  mine  would 
not  be  reopened.  Mr.  Jermyn  said  that  when  the  mine 
was  closed  it  was  losing  $1.35  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined. 
As  the  retail  dealers  in  Scranton  cut  the  price  on  March 
18  50c.  a  ton,  the  loss  per  ton  according  to  Mr.  Jermyn  would 
be  $1.85.  Public  surmise  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
which  has  closed  its  mine  at  Old  Forge  will  make  a  similar 
proposition.  The  anthracite  agreement  to  which  the  larger 
companies  are  all  parties  prevents  any  reduction  till  March 
31  of  next  year. 


Geological  Survey  to  Investigate 
Coal  Stocks  as  of  April  1 

STOCKS  of  coal  on  April  1  will  be  investigated  by 
the  Geological  Survey.  Only  less  uncertain  than 
how  much  coal  is  being  consumed  and  yill  be  re- 
quired this  year  is  the  subject  of  how  much  coal  is 
on  hand.  Thousands  of  consumers — industrials,  by- 
product coke  plants,  steel  mills  and  public  utilities 
— and  also  retail  coal  dealers  are  being  asked  to  re- 
port their  stocks  as  of  Jan.  1  and  April  1,  1921,  and 
the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  intervening 
three-month  period.  Through  the  courtesy  of  A.  G. 
Gutheim,  manager,  Public  Relations  Section,  Car 
Service  Division,  American  Railway  Association, 
data  on  railroad  stocks  will  simultaneously  be  ac- 
quired by  that  organization. 

Everyone  receiving  a  questionnaire  *rom  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  is  urged  to  report  fully  and  promptly, 
as  the  final  report  will  be  of  value  in  proportion  as 
it  is  full  and  prompt. 
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Calder  Report,  Denying  Coal  Shortage  Existed  Last  Year, 
Arraigns  Big  Companies  as  Well  as  Wagon  Mines 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent 


SENATOR  Calder  made  public  on  Monday  his  report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  finding  of  the  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  and  Production.  The  trans- 
cript of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  fill  three 
volumes,  but  the  report  boils  down  its  conclusions 
into  sixty-one  printed  pages.  The  major  part  of  the  volumi- 
nous record  concerns  coal,  but  the  I'eport  devotes  only 
sixteen  pages  to  that  subject. 

Reviewing  the  coal  situation  in  1920  the  report  states 
that  no  coal  shortage  actually  existed  and  had  there  been 
a  real  shortage  there  was  no  justification  or  excuse  for  the 
"exorbitant  prices"  that  were  charged.  Depleted  stocks  in 
April  and  a  temporary  falling  off  in  production  are  stated 
to  have  existed,  but,  continues  the  report,  "Production,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  with  proper  distribution  to  have  taken 
care  of  all  current  need." 

Govei-nment  purchases  of  coal  in  1920  are  reviewed  with 
particular  reference  to  the  War  Department  contract  with 
the  Wentz  Co.  The  extent  to  which  jobbers  shared  in  the 
high  prices  for  coal  charged  the  War  Department  is  illus- 
trated in  the  report  by  a  table  giving  the  names  of  middle- 
men, cars  sold  and  margin  taken  in  the  transactions. 

Cites  High  Prices  Charged  for  Coal 

Prices  paid  last  summer  by  public  utilities  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  are  quoted  as  high  as  $21,  delivered, 
and  it  is  stated  that  retail  dealers  in  New  England  paid  on 
a  substantial  tonnage  of  anthracite  $6  per  ton  above  the 
company  circular. 

"Proof  of  Excessive  Prices"  for  coal,  "Responsibility  for 
Excessive  Prices"  and  "Location  of  Highest  Prices"  are 
three  successive  chapters  in  the  report's  indictment  of  the 
coal  industry,  which  in  judicial  language  hammers  on  the 
facts  that  of  the  high  prices  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they 
were  profiteering  prices  the  public  is  convinced,  that  no  one 
in  the  coal  trade  defends  them,  that  the  operators,  jobbers 
and  retailers  were  prone  to  quarrel  about  the  responsibility, 
and  that  big  companies  as  well  as  wagon  mines  shared  in 
the  huge  profits.  Associations  of  coal  operators  are  stated 
to  be  factors  influencing  high  prices  but  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers' organizations  are  not  mentioned.  Anything  that 
"seriously  affects  the  coal,  either  in  unreasonably  raising 
the  price  thereof  or  in  cutting  off  the  actual  supply  in  any 
portion  of  the  country,  approaches  a  public  calamity,"  it 
is  stated,  because  "coal  is  such  a  universal  public  necessity." 

The  committee  finds  conflicting  evidence  and  great  di- 
vergence of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  high  prices,  but 
states  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  "operators,  operator- 
brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers,"  and  a  "horde  of  specu- 
lators" participated   in   the   embarrassment  of  coal   prices. 

As  relates  to  coal,  the  report  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that  "it  would  be  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  for  Con- 
gress to  shut  its  eyes  to  such  possibilities  or  probabilities 
[as  a  return  of  the  condition  of  1920]  and  to  fail  to  take 
some  steps  to  prevent  the  control  in  such  recurring  emer- 
gencies from  being  left  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  con- 
duct during  the  last  year  amounted  to  a  national  scandal." 

Particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  authority  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  Transportation  Act  to  declare  "ex  parte  an  'emer- 
gency,' "  it  being  stated  that  priorities  in  practice  invariably 
create  situations  which  eventually  are  worse  than  those 
which  they  are  intended  to  mitigate.  In  the  words  of  the 
report  "the  granting  of  priorities  or  pi-eferential  transporta- 
tion service  may  easily  lead  to  insidious  and  predatory 
practices,  favoritism,  special  privileges,  unjust  disci'imina- 
tions,  and  profiteering  in  the  sale  of  human  necessities." 
One  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  for 
legislations  has  for  its  purpose  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Intel  state    Commerce   Commission   to   declare   emergencies 


because  "that  commission,  by  its  priorities  orders,  has  de- 
layed the  carriage  of  structural  material."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  preference  given  coal  in  the  use 
of  open-top  cars  that  first  aroused  the  ire  of  Senator  Calder 
and  Franklin  T.  Miller  against  the  coal  industry. 

Turning  to  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
building  industry  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  charge  of  "un- 
conscionable profiteering  in  price"  in  the  building  industry. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  trend  of  general  and  building  prices 
it  is  stated  that  "after  the  supply  of  commodities  is 
liquidated,  there  may  be  a  wave  of  upward  prices,"  but 
there  is  no  suggestion,  as  in  the  case  of  coal,  that  it  would 
be  a  "gross  dereliction  of  duty  for  Congress  to  shut  its 
eyes  to  such  possibilities  or  probabilities." 

It  is  simply  "to  be  hoped  that  prices  may  become  stabil- 
ized at  a  proper  new  level."  Fuel,  transportation  and  the 
direction  of  credit  and  labor  are  stated  to  be  the  funda- 
mentals affecting  the  building  industry,  and  apparently  any 
large  profits  taken  in  the  building  industry  last  year  were 
the  result  of  conditions  in  these  fundamentals,  although 
Senator  Calder  does  admit  that  the  Lockwood  committee 
of  New  York  City  developed  the  fact  that  certain  agencies 
in  the  building  industry  "united  in  action,"  possibly  to 
restrain  trade. 

The  very  high  prices  of  building  materials,  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  housing  short- 
age, a  subject  which  it  was  presumed  Mr.  Calder's  commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  investigate,  are  "yet  to  be  exactly  de- 
termined" with  reference  to  "what  proportion  of  these  high 
prices  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  etc."  The  committee 
makes  a  bid  for  further  life  by  stating  that  more  time 
than  has  been  available  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
this  factor.  

Supreme  Court  Decides  Against  Eldorado  Co. 

ON  Monday,  March  28,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Clarke,  sustained  the  imposition  of 
income  taxes  on  the  Eldorado  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  by  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  First  District  of 
Illinois,  this  being  one  of  the  important  tax  cases  which  has 
been  pending  for  some  time.  The  Eldorado  Company  sought 
to  recover  the  assessment  of  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
for  1917  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  was  not  based  on  income. 

The  coal  company,  an  Indiana  corporation,  operated  a 
bituminous  coal  mine  which  it  sold  in  Mciy.  1917,  for  cash. 
The  company  retained  its  accounts  receivable  and  prior  to 
September,  1917,  distributed  to  its  stockholders  proportion- 
ately to  their  ownership  of  stock  the  cash  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  accounts  receivable  in  question.  The  corpo- 
ration, however,  was  not  dissolved  nor  its  charter  sur- 
rendered, because  there  were  unsettled  liabilities  against  it 
for  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes.  Otherwise  its 
affairs  wei*e  wound  up. 

It  was  asserted  that,  taking  the  fair  market  value  as  of 
March  1,  1913,  or  the  capital  assets  of  the  company  invested 
and  employed  in  its  business,  and  adding  thereto  the  cost  of 
additions  and  betterments  and  subtracting  depreciation  and 
depletion  to  the  date  of  sale  there  was  an  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  property  from  March  1.  1913,  of  $5,986,  and  it 
was  on  this  profit  realized  by  the  sale  that  the  assessment 
of  $3,073  was  made  which  the  company  paid  and  which  it 
sought  to  recover.  The  court  sustains  the  tax  on  the 
ground  that  gain  derived  from  the  sale  of  personal  property 
is  taxable. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  Friedman  vs.  the  U.  S.  the  court  in 
an  opinion  by  Justice  McKenna  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  denying  recovery  by  Friedman  of  $3,600 
paid  for  Government  coal  lands  which  he  claims  were  in 
excess  of  charges  for  the  lands  authorized  by  law. 


Production 

and  the 

MoLTkct 


TVeekly  Review 


GENERAL  and  genuine  alarm  is  voiced  in  all  re- 
ports from  market  centers  and  coal  fields  over 
the  soft-coal  situation.  Thousands  of  mines 
have  not  had  orders  for  a  pound  of  coal  for  two  months, 
and  with  a  general  average  for  the  country  of  a  bare 
two  days  a  week  operation  those  fortified  with  some 
business  are  seldom  making  over  three  or  four  days  a 
week.  Production  has  steadily  dropped  during  four- 
teen weeks  from  more  than  2,000,000  tons  a  day  to 
1,000,000  tons.  From  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  March  output  has  been  halved,  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  the  coal. 

That  the  country  is  drifting  into  another  spasm  of 
car  shortage  and  high  coal  prices  through  improvident 
buying  by  steam-coal  users  is  the  fear  generally  ex- 
pressed in  all  quarters.  All  that  is  needed  to  bring  on 
a  repetition  of  coal  trouble  is  for  consumers  to  hold 
off  thirty  to  sixty  days  more  and  for  business  to  pick 
up  even  moderately. 

Today  ends  the  coal  year  of  1920-1921  and  tomorrow 
the  new  begins.  A  large  tonnage  under  contracts  ex- 
piring today  has  not  been  renewed  and  the  "contracting 
season"  is  just  as  late  this  year  as  spring  is  early.  In 
the  East  some  public  utilities  have  closed  at  $3.75  as 


a  compromise  between  $3.50  offered  and  $4  asked. 
The  smokeless  market  is  temporarily  jammed  because 
shippers  will  not  take  on  business  at  the  lowest  fig- 
ures quoted  the  navy — that  is  around  $3  per  net  ton 
at  the  mines. 

Spot  prices  are  expected  to  gain  gradually  from  now 
on,  even  with  no  increase  in  output,  because  with  con- 
tracts expired  more  business  will  be  on  a  current  basis 
and  because  contract  prices  are  from  90c.  to  $1  above 
spot  prices.  Until  the  spot  market  overtakes  the  ex- 
pected contract  level  business  will  be  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  for  March 
27  is  101,  a  gain  over  the  previous  week  of  two  points. 

Railroads  May  Be  Critical  Factor 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  correctly  appraise  the 
danger  in  the  situation.  The  only  element  in  the  prob- 
lem that  is  definitely  known  is  production.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  rate  of  consumption  at  this  time 
is  above  or  below  the  rate  of  production — that  is, 
w'hether  stocks  are  decreasing  or  increasing — and  fur- 
thermore the  actual  size  of  stocks  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
These  two  factors,  it  is  announced  this  week,  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  will  investigate  by  a  special  study  of  stocks 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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and  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  of  1921.  An- 
other element  in  the  situation  with  regard  to  which 
experience  alone  will  give  the  answer  is  whether  the 
railroads  in  the  past  four  or  five  months  have  drifted 
so  far  behind  in  upkeep  and  maintenance  as  well  as 
morale  as  to  prevent  their  responding  quickly  to  sud- 
den stimulus  in  demand.  The  item  of  greatest  uncer- 
tainty, however,  is  the  country's  requirement  for  coal 
for  the  next  twelve  months — that  is,  to  what  extent 
business  will  pick  up.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  the 
consumer  with  any  certainty  of  coal  requirements  in 
the  next  twelve  months  who  does  not  both  make  pro- 
vision through  purchase,  whether  spot  or  contract,  for 
his  coal  and  who  does  not  at  once  begin  accumulat- 
ing it  in  his  own  storage  yard  is  playing  with  fire 

BITUMINOUS 

Soft-coal  production  took  another  drop  during  the  week 
ended  March  19,  when  the  total  output  reached  6,468,000 
net  tons.    This  is  a  decrease  of  433,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent, 
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when  compared  with  the  week  ended  March  12.  The  daily 
average  production  of  1,078,000  tons  is  the  lowest  figure 
touched   at   any   time   during   the   past   four   years   except 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weeklt  Report  of  thb  Geolooical  Suhttt 

(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Biturninou.f,   Including  Coal  Coked 

. 1921  ■ 1920 


Wpfk 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 


Week 


Coal  Year 
toDat«a 


Mar.  5fc  7.278.000     497.883  000     10.304.000     407.900.000 

Daily  average 1. 213.000  1.745,000       1.717.000         1.564.000 

Mar.  12'> 6.901.000     504,784,000     10.277.000     458.178.000 

Daily  average 1.150.000  1,733.000       1.713.000         1.567.000 

Mar.  19c 6,468.000     511.252,000     10,348,000     468,527.000 

Daily  average 1,078,000  1.719,000       1,725.000         1,570.000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  .\pril  to  equaliie 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years,  (b)  Revised  from  la.«t  report. 
(o)  Subject  to  revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Week 

1,902.000 
1,926.000 
1,688,000 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 

83.857.000o 
85,783.0006 
87,471,000c 


Week 

1.604,000 


1,648.000 
1,601,000 


Coal  Year 

to  Date  a 

85,657,000 

87.305.000 

88,906,000 


5 

12 

19 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  .\pril  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (^6)  Cumulative  production 
revised  on  basis  of  more  detailed  information,    (c)  Subject  to  reviaon. 


BEEHIVE  COKE 


Mar.  19 

1921a 
118,000 


W^eek  Ended 
Mar.  12 
19216 
162,000 


(a)  Subject   to   revision. 


Mar.  20 

1920 
467,000 

(6)  Revised 


1921 

to  Date 
2,375,000 

from   last 


1920  c 
to  Date 
4,994,000 

rejKirt.      (c)  Leae 


2  days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equaliie  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


during  the  1919  strike.  A  still  further  decline  is  indicated 
in  the  total  loadings  for  the  first  two  days  of  the  week 
March  21-26. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  coal  year  but  few  contracts 
have  been  signed,  indicating  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  rely  on  the  spot  market  for  current  require- 
ments. This  apparently  is  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  a 
number  of  the  trade,  who  feel  that  reserve  stocks  will 
be  fairly  well  depleted  early  in  June,  when  buyers  must 
again  enter  the  spot  market 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  when  resumption  of  buy- 
ing occurs  the  strain  on  our  weakened  transportation  sys- 
tem will  bring  about  another  car  shortage  at  the  mines. 
Repairs  to  equipment,  because  of  inability  of  the  roads 
to  finance  the  work,  have  not  kept  pace  with  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  of  the  light  traffic  during  the  past  few  months 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.O.B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 


Gov't 
Price 


Mar.l 
1921 


Mar. 22 
1921 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run. . 

Pocahontas  lump 

•Smokeless  mine  run. . 
Clearfield  mine  run.  . 
Somerset  mine  run 


Columbus $2.35     $3.50 


1. 
I. 
I 

9. 

9 

9. 

10. 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  10. 
Pool  10. 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 


Columbus 2.60 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.60 

Boston 

Boston 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2 .  95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 


75 
75 
25 
80 
55 
10 
55 


Hifth-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34 New  York.  . 

Pool  34 Phil.idelphia 

Pool  34 Baltimore  . . 

Pittsburgh  mine  run Pittsburgh. . 

Pittsburgh  sc'd  gas Pittsburgh. . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus... 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.35 
2.35 
2.70 


3.55 
3.15 
3.05 
3.00 
2.75 
2  65 
2.75 
2.50 
2  30 
2  25 
2.25 
3.05 
3.00 
3.00 


2.30 


$3  25 
5  50 
4.15 
5.00 
5  85 

2  50 

3  00 
3  30 
3.50 
3  05 
2  75 


Mar  29 
1921t 

$3  25 

5  50 
4   15 


Market 
Quoted 


Gov't     Marl     Mar.22      Mar  29 


4  75((|-! 

5  75(<i^ 
2 .  00(<? 
2  40((i^. 


05 
90 
65 
50 
35 
20 
30 


2.30 
2  75 
2.75 


lOdi- 
3 


OOc-r 
50«' 
00((i' 
750'^ 
35{<i^ 

2  75 
25(n  2 
I5«?.   2 

i  00 
25{rf  2 
75c<?   3 


50 

00 
00 
60 
50 

25 

00 
25 

00 
00 

75 

25 

35 
25 


Price  1921 

Kanawha  lump Columbus $2.95  $3  75 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 2.50  2  25 

Hocking    lump Colunibui* 2.75  3.50 

Pitts.  No.  8  mme  run. . .  .     Cleveland 2.35  2  35 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 2  60  3  75 


1921 


$3 

2 


:5 

15 
3  25 

2  15 

3  50 


1921t 

$3  25 

2  0«(<T.  2 

3  2S<.<r.  3 

2  20c<i-   2 

3  25((T'    3 


59 
S» 
35 

73 


2  75@  3  25 


15 
15 
35 
85 
50 


00 
15 
00 
25 
85 


1  75«f 

2  00(<r 

2.00(<i> 
2.00C'?. 
2.75(o^ 


2.25 


2  35 


23 
25 
15 

30 
00 


95 
73 
75 
60 
50 


25(<? 

45((T~, 

0O(iT. 

75(<?. 

25(<r. 

75«? 

25(<i. 

25((?. 

75(<i-. 
2.40(<?- 
2 
•.75® 


4. 


3  50 
3  65 
2  S« 
00 

00 


Midwest 

Frankl  n.  111.,  mine  run.  .  Chicago 2.35  2  73 

Franklin,  HI,  lump Chicago 2.53  3  80 

Central  111.,  mine  run, ..  .  Chicago 2.33  1.83 

Central  III.,  lump Chicago 2.55  2  60 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run...  Chicago 2.35  2.60 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.55  3  30 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run...  Chicago 2.33  2.40 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.55  3  05 

Standard  mine  rim St.  Louis 2.35  1.95 

Standard  lump St.  Louis 2.55  2  60 

West  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 2.35  2  23 

Weet  Ky.  lump Louisville 2.60  3    15 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham...     2.43        3  03 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham...      2.75       3.75 

S.E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 3.00       2  73 

S.E.  Ky.  lump I.ouL«\ilie 3.23       4  00 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City...      3.50       4  30 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City.. .      4.00       :,  30       5.50  3.50 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads.  Quotations  on  Pocahontas  mine 
run,  Boston  market,  heretofore  quoted  included  both  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
and  will  henceforth  be  quoted  as  West  Virginia  "Smokeless." 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  iUiliea. 


35 
35 
00 
50 
.65 
3.15 
2  30 
2  75 
1.85 
2  60 

2  50 

3  15 


50 
75 
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00 
50 

SS 


00 

es 

85 
65 
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and  rolling  stock  is  not  now  in  as  good  condition  as  last 
summer.  The  average  operator  feels,  therefore,  that  his 
present  inability  to  contract  for  his  tonnage  may  work  out 
to  his  benefit  at  a  later  date,  when  free  coal  will  again 
command  a  respectable  figure. 

Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  rallied  two  points  during 
the  week  ended  March  29,  closing  at  101.  Midwest  mar- 
kets are  slightly  firmer  and  steam  sizes  and  a  stricter  ad- 
herence to  spring  price  schedules  aided  in  bringing  the 
index  figure   up   from   the   week   ended    March    22. 

Lakes  business  is  dragging  and  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  because  of  this  inactivity  the  volume  of  shipments  to 
the  Northwest  this  season  is  likely  to  fall  far  short  of 
that  for  any  previous  year.  Rail  shipments  to  New  Eng- 
land declined  during  the  week  ended  March  19.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Geological  Survey  3,006  cars  were  forwarded 
through  the  five  rail  gateways,  as  compared  with  3,208 
cars  the  week  before.  Only  routine  business  is  being  con- 
ducted at  Tidewater  pfers.  Shipments  coastwise  and  over- 
seas are  confined  to  contract  orders.  For  the  first  twenty- 
three  days  of  March  less  than  600,000  tons  were  dumped 
at  Hampton  Roads. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  rejected  bituminous  coal  bids 
recently  received  which  are  higher  than  $3.75  per  gross  ton 
or  $3.3482  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines  on  New  River  coal;  those 
higher  than  $3.92  gross  ton  or  $3.50  net  ton  on  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia  coal  and  all  bids 
on  gas  coal  except  the  one  at  $2.52  gross  or  $2.25  net  ton. 
Bids  not  eliminated  by  this  action  are  still  under  considera- 
tion. 

ANTHRACITE 

For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks  hard-coal  production 
slumped  sharply.  During  the  third  week  of  March  the 
total  output  was  1,688,000  net  tons,  a  decline  of  more  than 
230,000  tons  from  the  week  preceding.  With  only  ten 
working  days  remaining  the  cumulative  output  for  the  coal 


year  stands  at  87,471,000  net  tons,  some  1,400,000  tons  short 
of  the  output  for  the  1921  coal  year  to  date. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  received  but  three  bids  on  March 
26  for  anthracite  coal  for  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  at 
Washington  for  the  year  beginning  April  1.  The  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Weston  Dodson 
Co.  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Coal  Mont  Moshannon  Coal  Co. 
of  Philadelphia  were  the  bidders  on  7,800  tons  of  furnace, 
8,800  tons  of  egg,  8,200  tons  of  stove,  1,700  tons  of  chest- 
nut, 480  tons  of  red  ash  and  2,600  tons  of  pea.  The  P. 
&  R.  bid  $7.75  for  furnace  and  egg,  $8.05  for  stove  and 
nut,  $6.40  for  pea  and  $8.55  for  red  ash.  The  Moshannon 
company  bid  $8.75  for  furnace,  egg,  stove  and  nut;  $10  for 
red  ash,  and  $7.50  for  pea.  The  Weston  Dodson  Co.  bid 
$9.40  on  furnace,  $8.93  for  egg,  $9.43  for  stove  and  chestnut, 
and  $6.43  on  pea  coal. 

At  Philadelphia,  price  muddles  are  retarding  buying. 
The  companies,  following  out  their  intentions  announced 
some  time  ago,  have  not  made  any  spring  reduction  and 
retailers  are  unable  to  move  their  stocks.  At  New  York 
price  cuts  on  both  mine  and  retail  failed  to  stimulate  buy- 
ing. The  Baltimore  trade  is  in  a  quandary  over  the  un- 
certainty' of  spring  prices  and  but  little  coal  is  moving. 
Buffalo  i-eports  an  accumulation  at  the  Lake  docks — al- 
ready there  are  150,000  tons  of  hard  coal  afloat  with  not 
much  prospect  of  an  early  shipping  season  because  of  the 
sluggish  iron  ore  market. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  fell  off  sharply  during  the  week 
ended  March  19.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey  118,- 
000  net  tons  were  produced.  This  probably  is  the  lowest 
level  reached  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  The  Connells- 
ville  market  reflects  the  condition  in  pig  iron,  that  of  ab- 
solute stagnation.  Spot  furnace  is  $4@$4.50,  foundi-y  $5.25 
(S)$6;  contract  furnace  is  nominal,  $4.75@$5;  foundry,  $6. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

April  Market  Will  Be  Closely  Watched 
—  No  Increase  in  Demand  —  Hampton 
Roads  Contract  Price  Foreshadowed — 
Anthracite  PJasy — Boston  Retailers  Re- 
duce Prices. 

Hituminous — With  receipts  declining 
rapidly  because  of  expiring  contract.« 
and  large  reserves  on  hand  at  most 
industrial  plants,  the  situation  hert  the 
next  few  weeks  will  bear  careful  study. 
Some  time  there  will  be  a  point  wn,>re 
consumption  exceeds  receipts  suffi- 
ciently to  warn  buyers  they  must  again 
watch  the  market  but  whether  that  will 
come  in  May  or  in  June  remains  to  be 
seen.  A  large  number  of  consumers 
are  taking  the  position  they  will  buy 
on  the  spot  market  this  season  waiting 
for  bargains. 

This  may  be  a  policy  all  right  to  out- 
line in  March,  but  there  are  dangers 
involved  from  the  buyer's  standpoint. 
The  operator  cannot  but  welcome  such 
a  program  for  if  held  consistently  it 
Avill  absorb  spring  and  summer  output, 
if  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  if  the 
market  continues  as    it   is   headed   now 


there  will  be  sufficient  request  for 
steam  grades  in  the  fall  and  winter  to 
take  all  the  good  coal  that  can  be 
mined. 

There  is  no  perceptible  increase  in 
spot  demand,  nor  is  there  more  than 
scattering  inquiry  for  contracts.  Only 
certain  special  lines  are  having  any 
business  worth  mentioning  and  there 
continue  widespread  complaints  over 
the  utter  lack  of  buying  power  among 
small  merchants  who  deal  direct  with 
the  public. 

Among  the  producing  interests  there 
is  much  anxiety  over  the  outlook  for 
May  and  June.  So  many  open  orders 
have  now  been  shut  off  that  opei'ators 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  mines 
running.  The  volume  for  Tidewater  is 
very  light,  especially  from  central 
Pennsylvania.  Export  and  bunker 
trades  absorb  only  minimum  require- 
ments, and  coastwise  there  is  only  a 
small  tonnage  moving.  Shippers  who 
have  made  desperate  attempts  to  sell 
spot  or  for  delivery  during  the  next 
three  months  have  accomplished  very 
little  and  no  response  whatever  is  now 
looked  for  until  the  last  of  April  or 
the  first  of  Maj.  New  England  has 
large  stocks  and  relatively  onlv  a  few 


buyers  will  be  interested  in  the  market 
before  summer. 

As  in  other  years  the  bids  on  the 
Navy  requirements  at  Hampton  Roads 
seem  to  have  set  the  pace  for  contracts 
on  the  smokeless  coals.  The  $3.50  basis 
is  not  taking  at  all,  and  the  only  recent 
contract  business  closed  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  low  Navy  bids,  namely,  $3 
per  net  ton  at  the  mines  for  Pocahontas 
and  New  River.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  in  any  such  situation  as  we  are 
going  through  now  to  lift  prices  after 
large  organizations  have  submitted 
bids,  and  until  once  more  there  is  a 
slight  excess  of  demand  over  supply 
there  will  not  be  much  advance  from 
the  $3  base  price. 

Several  market  cargoes  have  been 
hawked  about  the  past  week  but  prac- 
tically all  have  been  absorbed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
shippers  who  sent  this  coal  forward  on 
a  venture  in  order  to  relieve  congestion 
at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  are  asking 
more  than  $3  more  for  futures  than  they 
themselves  disposed  of  coal  here  to 
public  institutions.  It  simply  goes  to 
show  how  futile  it  is  to  force  fuel  upon 
a  dead   market. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  on  cars 
Boston  and  Providence  are  held  at  $8.25 
(a)$9.50.  Other  spot  prices  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 

.Anthracite — Domestic  sizes  are  in 
easy  supply,  and  demand  is  extremely 
quiet.  Two  of  the  >?onipanies  have  not 
yet  reduced  prices,  but  there  is  an  in- 
timation that  the  larger  of  the  two  will 
do  so.  There  is  next  to  no  call  now 
for    steam    sizes;    even    contracts    have 
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been  canceled  or  shipment  suspended. 
The  public  is  bound  to  be  very  slow 
taking  supplies  this  spring  and  for  that 
reason  wholesale  business  will  doubt- 
less slow  up  when  retailers  and  others 
who  store  coal  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum both  for  money  and  storage. 

Boston  retail  dealers  announced  a 
reduction  of  $1  on  stove  and  chestnut, 
and  of  $1.25  on  broken,  egg,  and  pea, 
making  the  new  prices  $15  for  stove 
and  chestnut,  $14.75  for  broken  and  egg, 
and  $13  for  pea. 


Tidewater — East 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Price  Uncertainty  Holds 
Back  Trade  —  Highest  Prices  Still 
Effective  —  Retail  Demand  Listless  — 
Bituminous  Market  Still  Off  —  Slight 
Activity  iyi  Contracts. 

Anthracite — Business  both  wholesale 
and  retail  has  almost  completely  sub- 
sided due  to  the  price  muddle.  So  far 
as  the  dealers  are  concerned  they  are* 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  wholesale 
prices  and  hardly  know  how  to  shape 
their  course  for  the  spring  business 
which  should  now  be  well  under  way. 
Even  though  certain  of  the  independ- 
ents have  announced  spring  reductions 
of  50c.  below  company  circular  for 
markets  other  than  this,  no  such  reduc- 
tion has  been  announced  here,  with  one 
exception.  This  exception  is  one  of  the 
companies  whose  coal  comes  in  here 
with  a  freight  differential  against  it 
and  for  that  reason  its  tonnage  is  not  of 
the  largest,  but  does  cut  considerable 
figure.  The  prices  of  this  company 
were  announced  as  $7.10  for  egg,  $7.50 
stove  and  nut,  and  $5.75  pea,  effective 
March  15.  Every  one  has  looked  for 
the  other  companies  to  meet  these 
prices,  but  as  both  of  them  have  been 
on  record  for  several  weeks  as  not 
going  to  make  any  reduction,  it  looks 
as  if  this  market  were  going  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  its  coal  than  the  other 
districts. 

From  the  retail  standpoint  those 
dealers  who  endeavored  to  create  trade 
by  cutting  prices  have  about  subsided; 
at  least,  they  no  longer  advertise  their 
cut  prices.  The  public  simply  refused 
to  buy  at  any  price. 

The  companies  continue  to  make  con- 
tracts on  buckwheat  at  $3.50,  rice  $2.50 
and  barley  $1.50. 

Company  mine  prices  per  gross  ton 
for  line  shipment  and  f.o.b.  Port  Rich- 
mond for  Tide  are  as  follows: 

Ijine.  Tide. 

Broken    $7.75  $10.45 

Eg:g    7.75  10.45 

Stove    8.05  10.70 

>J"t     8.05  10.70 

Pea 6.40  8.80 

Buckwheat    3.50  6.00 

Rice    2.50  5.00 

go'ler    2.00  4.40 

Barley    1.50  3.90 

Bituminous — There  is  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  demand  for  fuel ;  the  trade 
is  experiencing  one  of  the  dullest 
periods  on  record.  The  one  bright  spot 
in  the  situation  here  is  that  the  textile 
trade  is  in  good   shape,  with   some   of 


the  big  concerns  reporting  the  future 
outlook  good  for  several  months.  Even 
though  the  iron  trade  has  not  improved 
much  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  there  are  some  slight  signs  of 
improvement  in  occasional  instances. 
From  the  producing  end  of  the  trade 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
that  a  decided  improvement  can  be 
expected  by  July  1,  as  so  many  concerns 
having  cut  deeply  into  their  reserves 
must  replenish  by  that  time.  Even  this 
will  not  save  the  situation  next  fall 
should  there  be  any  sign  of  real  active 
resumption. 

In  the  contract  market  we  have  re- 
cently noted  a  tendency  of  some  pro- 
ducers to  cut  25c.  from  their  contract 
prices  of  $4  to  $3.75  for  ordinary 
gi-ades  of  coal,  yet  even  this  has  not 
influenced  much  business.  We  have 
heard  of  some  public  utility  plants 
taking  on  a  little  tonnage  $3.65@$3.75 
for  good  steam  coals  after  having  held 
out  for  $3.50  for  some  months. 


NEW  YORK 

Additional  Price  Reductions  —  No  Im- 
provement in  Demand  —  Independents 
Find  Movement  Difficult  —  Bituminous 
Deynand  Slow — Contract-Making  Tardy. 

Anthracite — Demand  shows  no  appre- 
ciable improvement.  Consumers  have 
not  shown  any  disposition  to  place  their 
orders,  notwithstanding  the  reductions 
ranging  from  65c.  to  75c.  made  in  the 
retail  prices. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  companies,  all  of  the  large  pro- 
ducers have  announced  mine  reductions 
of  50c.  in  the  prices  of  domestic  sizes. 

Line  trade  is  slow.  Retailers  are  not 
buying  up  to  expectations.  Many  of  the 
local  houses  have  sent  their  sales  forces 
out  among  the  trade  for  the  express 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  if  they  want  to 
avoid  trouble  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  independent 
product,  some  of  which  has  been  offered 
at  slightly  less  than  the  new  company 
price-lists. 

Steam  demand  has  not  improved  and 
there  is  much  storing  going  on.  Some 
shippers  of  independent  coals  are  quot- 
ing low  figures,  but  the  average  range 
for  buckwheat  No.  1  was  $2.50@$3.25; 
rice  $2@$2.50,  and  barley  from  90c. 
up.  One  small  operator  quoted  a  price 
of  $1.40  for  barley  on  contract. 

Retail  dealers  in  Hoboken  and  Jersey 
City  have  announced  a  cut  of  50c. 
effective  until  May  1,  when  the  prices 
will  increase  10c.  per  ton  a  month  for 
five  months. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals 
per  gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b.  Tide- 
water, at  the  lower  ports,  are  as 
follows: 

Mine.  Tidewater. 

Jiroken    $7.10@$7.75   $9.71(<y  $10.36 

lOsa:    7.10(ff    7.75      0.71i!rr    10.36 

Stove  •      r    8.10      9.96!f?    10.71 

Chestnii:  .  i    8.10   lO.Olfif    10.71 

Pea      ..h,>((f    6.40      S.12ff      8  S7 

Kiickwlieat  No.  1      3. SO®'    4.25      5.97(f?      6  72 

Kic-e    2.50(if?    3.50     4.97^      5.97 

Barley    1.50@   2.25     3.97®      4.72 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper    ports    are    generally    5c.    higher 


on  account  of  the  difference  in  freight 
rates. 

Bituminous — The  short-lived  strike 
of  the  tug-boat  men — coastwise  and 
local  harbor — had  no  apparent  effect  on 
the  situation. 

Demand  is  slow  but  there  is  a  better 
atmosphere.  Inquiry  is  slightly  im- 
proved, although  the  improvement  in 
buying  is  not  noticeable.  Line  demand 
is  said  to  be  stronger  and  prices  a 
trifle  stiffer  than  on  the  Tidewater 
basis. 

With  the  stocks  of  most  manufactur- 
ers pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  their 
contracts  expiring  on  April  1  some 
shippers  predict  a  jump  in  demand, 
especially  in  spot  coals.  There  is  little 
demand  for  bunker  coals.  Many  vessels 
being  tied  up  in  the  harbor. 

There  is  no  increased  activity  in  the 
closing  of  contracts.  As  heretofore 
producers  held  close  to  their  figures 
ranging  $3.75@$4.25  according  to 
grade,  while  buyers  looked  for  lower 
prices. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  piers  ranged  about 
as  follows:  Pool  1,  $6.25(5; $6.50;  Pool 
9,  $5.90(S)$6;  Pool  10,  $5.75@$5.85;  Pool 
71,  $6@$6.15;  Pool  11,  $5.30@$5.50; 
Pool  18,  $4.50@$5  and  Pool  34.  $4.50 
@$5.  The  general  trend  of  mine  quo- 
tations shows  little  change  and  are  re- 
ported in  the  Weeklv  Review.   . 


BALTIMORE 

Soft  Coal  Slump  Continues — Some  Con- 
tract Offers  Are  Cut — Hard  Coal  Men 
Discuss  I'ncertain  Situation. 

Bituminous — The  slump  in  the  soft 
coal  business  is  holding  with  a  ven- 
geance. Consumers  are  not  only  holding 
off  on  contract  closing,  but  seem  little 
intereste.i.  judging  from  the  line  of  in- 
quiries on  possible  future  business.  In 
addition  they  are  buying  very  slowly 
in  the  spot  market. 

Very  low  spot  prices  do  not  seem 
to  attract  business  and  the  purchaser  is 
going  ahead  apparently  with  the  idea 
that  the  low  era  will  continue  for  some 
time.  While  some  pro^^ucei-s  ai-e  stand- 
ing by  the  quotations  on  contract  for 
better  steam  coals  of  $4@$4.25  f.o.b. 
mines,  and  for  best  gas  coals  at  $3.75(5) 
$4,  others  are  now  under-cutting.  This 
was  shown  in  the  bids  on  a  Government 
contract  for  about  30,000  tons,  opened 
in  Washington  last  week,  on  which 
nearly  forty  bidders  submitted  offers, 
the  majority  ranging  $3.60@$4  a  gross 
ton,  the  highest  bidder  being  $4.80. 

Daily  mine  loadings  are  about  one- 
third  of  normal,  and  the  reserve  at  Tide 
is  more  than  ample  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued light  export  movement.  Total 
loading  on  foreign  account  for  the  first 
nineteen  days  of  March  was  68,254  tons 
cargo  and  6,003  tons  bunker. 

Anthracite — A  meeting  of  the  Balti- 
more Coal  Exchange  was  held  March  21 
and  the  spring  outlook  discussed.  Much 
information  is  still  lacking  to  set  the 
trade  straight  on  the  basis  of  opera- 
tions after  April  1.  The  fact  that  one 
large  producer  had  cut  the  price  of 
buckwheat  and  barley  75c.  and  rice  50c. 
was  not  of  great  interest,  as  little  of 
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those  sizes  are  absorbed  here.  The  un- 
certainty at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
as  to  company  and  independent  prices 
for  spring  prevented  any  definite  an- 
nouncment  of  retail  price  changes,  if 
any. 

It  was  strongly  felt  that  the  company 
price  might  come  up  to  about  the  rate 
of  selling  now  in  force  by  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  and  this  would  be  about  the 
standard  for  wholesale  selling  this 
spring.  Such  a  basis  might  allow  a 
retail  reduction  of  around  50c.  Yai'd 
stocks  are  not  heavy,  probably  between 
10,000  and  15,000  tons,  and  most  dealers 
will  be  fairly  clear  to  begin  spring  busi- 
ness on  a  new  basis. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Prices  Firm  —  Business  Is  Quiet  —  No 
Contracting. 

There  is  practically  no  business 
except  routine  being  conducted.  The 
price  of  coal  in  Pools  1  and  2  remains 
at  $6,  while  other  pools  are  priced  $5@ 
$5.25,  with  no  demand  for  these  grades, 
and  very  few  inquiries. 

Dealers  here  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  number  of  new  contracts  will  be 
much  smaller  than  in  the  past.  Many 
of  them  have  already  received  advices 
from  consumers  that  they  will  not 
renew  contracts  April  1  but  will  depend 
upon  the  spot  market  for  their  needs. 

The  situation  at  the  three  coal  ex- 
changes as  of  March  24  was  as  follows: 

C  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News- — 

Cars  on  hand 2,817 

Tons  on  hand 140,350 

Cars  dumped  March  1   to  23,  inc..  3,342 

Tons  dumped  same  period 175,003 

Tonnage    waiting 955 

Virginian  Ry.  piers,  Sewalls  Point — 

Cars  on   hand 1,175 

Tons  on  hand 58,750 

Cars  dumped  March  1    to  23,  inc..  3,677 

Tons  dumped  same  period 183,866 

Tonnage  waiting 5,400 

Cars  on  hand  outside  of  pool 206 

N.  &  W.   piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars  on   liand 2,875 

Tons  on  hand 131,901 

Cars  dumped  March   1   to  23,  inc..  4  225 

Tons   dumped    same   per-.od 240,123 

Tonnage    waiting 5,135 


BUFFALO 

Only  Anthracite  Moves  Freely — Bitu- 
minous Shippers  See  No  Immediate 
Improvement — Late  Start  Seen  for 
Lakes. 

Bituminous — Demand  is  still  too  light 
to  make  good  profits  possible.  The 
consumer  is  not  coming  into  the  market 
at  all  freely,  often  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  still  getting  cheap  demuru-'^e 
coal.  Jobbers  complain  that  their  old 
customers  often  drop  off  for  a  matter 
of  5c.  a  ton,  after  they  had  taken  great 
pains  to  carry  them  along  when  coal 
was  scarce. 

Mines  are  running  at  the  same  low 
rate.  Often  they  ai'c  active  merely 
to  give  the  men  something  to  do.  This 
still  produces  more  coal  than  is  needed 
and  keeps  the  market  weak.  Factories 
do  not  show  any  disposition  to  run  at  a 
faster  rate  and  there  are  plenty  of  pre- 
dictions   that    the    worst    is    not    over. 

Bituminous  prices  are  as  weak  as 
ever,  with  top  quotations  at  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump.  $.3  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.(50  for 
all  mine  run  and  $2  for  slack. 


Anthracite — The  supply  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  consumer  is  not  buying 
liberally.  March  has  turned  out  to  be 
quite  mild  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
refilling  of  cellar  bins  after  the  regular 
supply  is  gone,  as  was  the  case  last 
winter.  The  shippers  feel  the  changed 
conditions  and  are  loading  Lake 
steamers  as  fast  as  they  can. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  first  coal  fleet 
to  the  Upper  Lakes  would  be  larger 
than  for  several  seasons  past,  more 
shippers  being  active  in  that  branch  of 
the  trade  than  usual  at  the  outset.  Up- 
per Lake  docks  are  bare  of  anthracite, 
so  it  will  be  easy  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus.  Already  there  is  a  matter  of 
150,000  tons  afloat  and  it  may  be  a 
month  before  the  season  opens. 

Coke — The  situation  does  not  im- 
prove. Iron  ore  movement,  which  is  a 
good  key  to  the  condition  of  the  iron 
trade  and  coke  demand,  may  not  begin 
by  Lake  for  a  month,  for  there  is  no 
real  need  of  a  further  supply.  Vessel 
owners  report  entire  stagnation,  neither 
sales  nor  charters  having  been  made. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Trade  Drags — Buyers  Indifferent — Con- 
tract Market  Is  Quiet — Lakes  Move- 
m,ent  to  Be  Delayed. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  Northwest  is 
dragging  along  from  week  to  week  with 
little  change  to  be  noted.  This  is  not 
materially  different  from  the  normal 
situation  about  this  time,  except  that 
there  is  much  less  interest  now  in  the 
future  market.  Buyers  are  not  inter- 
ested, and  could  not  be  aroused  to  an 
interest  on  any  suggestion  that  has 
been  possible  for  a  long  time.  For  a 
time,  buyers  were  fearful  of  a  i*etum 
of  the  scarcity  conditions  of  last  winter, 
out  as  time  rolled  on,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  reaction  toward  a  tight 
condition  they  seem  to  be  convinced 
that  things  are  coming  their  way  and 
that  the  buyers'  market  will  continue 
indefinitely. 

This  view  is  not  held  by  many  coal 
concerns.  Instead,  some  ot  them  pre- 
dict as  serious  a  situation  as  existed 
a  year  ago,  with  less  chance  of  escaping 
it.  But  the  scare  idea  does  not  appeal 
to  many  in  the  buying  end  as  at  all 
likely.  They  are  holding  off  from  buy- 
ing and  so  far  none  of  the  arguments 
have  had  any  effect. 

Contracting  for  the  new  coal  year 
is  frequently  well  under  way  by  this 
time,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
business  closed.  Buyers  are  unwilling 
to  stock  up  or  to  obligate  themselves 
for  the  future,  probably  because  they 
feel  sure  of  lower  prices. 

The  Great  Lakes  may  open  for  navi- 
gation very  soon  —  possibly  early  in 
April.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  available  coal  tonnage,  because  no 
one  is  ready  to  place  orders  to  justify 
early  shipping. 

There  arc  many  in  the  coal  trade  who 
see  no  merit  in  the  claim  that  the 
Northwest  must  rush  with  all  possible 
speed  to  avert  a  famine,  this  winter  or 


any  winter.  Others  fear  that  the  rail- 
road situation  will  prove  to  be  inade- 
quate whenever  the  tonnage  reaches 
anywhere  near  normal  proportions. 

MILWAUKEE 

Spring  Weather  Breeds  Stagnation — 
Dealers  Insist  That  Prices  Have 
Reached  Bottom. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  coal  at 
Milwaukee  now-a-days.  The  trade  is 
absolutely  stagnant.  Warm,  spring 
weather  holds  down  the  demand  for 
domestic,  and  the  industries  require 
only  a  small  share  of  their  former 
needs.  In  consequence,  stock  piles  at 
the  dock  yards  show  little  signs  of  re- 
duction. 

Prices  are  held  unchanged.  There  is 
still  some  talk  of  a  slight  reduction 
of  soft  coal  and  coke  in  April,  but 
dealers  cannot  see  it  that  way,  and  in- 
sist that  coal  prices  have  reached  bot- 
tom for  the  present,  at  least.  Coal 
stocks  are  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing, despite  the  recent  cuts  in  price. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

Ayithracite  Cut  Encourages  Stocking — 
Bituminous  Market  Listless — Shortage 
Warnings  Unheeded. 

Bituminous  producers  and  shippers 
are  encountering  very  poor  business  in 
Chicago.  Practically  every  dealer  in 
the  city  has  some  customers  who  re- 
quire anthi-acite.  There  are  a  number 
of  dealers  who  handle  nothing  but  hard 
coal  and  there  are  some  who  handle 
anthi-acite  and  bituminous  but  there  are 
practically  no  dealers  who  sell  soft  coal 
exclusively.  Anthracite  prices  effective 
April  1  will  be  reduced  approximately 
50c.  per  ton.  The  wise  dealer  who  has 
had  experience  with  the  anthracite 
operators,  knows  that  they  stick  to  their 
price  schedule  and  consequently  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  buy 
his  coal  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can.  This 
coal  will  have  to  be  stocked  until  the 
middle  of  the  summer  or  perhaps  fall. 
Consequently,  the  salesman  who  is 
offering  soft  coal  to  the  trade  is  no 
longer  listened  to,  as  all  retail  efforts 
are  now  centered  on  the  problem  of 
stocking  anthracite  and  financing  the 
investment. 

The  steam  market  lags  and  it  is  said  ' 
by  sales  agents  who  are  very  closely 
in  touch  with  the  steam  situation  that 
less  interest  has  been  sho'W'n  by  buyers 
of  steam  coal  this  week  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  year. 

Although  a  number  of  operators  and 
selling  agencies  have  circularized  the 
trade  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  a 
coal  shortage  some  time  this  season,  the 
public  looks  askance  upon  these  pre- 
dictions. 


CLEVELAND 

Signs  of  Improvii.g  —  Slack  Demand 
Slightly  Better — Contract  Interest  Is 
No)c  .Actii'e. 

Bituminous — Improvement  is  discern- 
ible in  'he  coal  trade,  although  the 
markets  are  far  from  being  active.   The 
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most  encouraging'  development  is  the 
indication  that  a  better  demand  for 
slack  will  appear  before  long.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  beginning  of  the  new  coal 
year  draws  nearer,  an  increase  in  con- 
tract inquiries  and  negotiations  has 
come  from  railroads,  public  utilities  and 
manufacturing  plants.  Stock  piles 
have  begun  to  disappear,  while  evi- 
dences that  the  worst  of  the  depression 
is  over  are  coming  to  light.  This  is 
bringing  industrial  plants  to  the  point 
of  thinking  of  covering  their  fuel 
needs  for  the  year. 

For  some  time  the  output  of  coal  has 
been  in  prepared  sizes  and  considerable 
slack  was  accumulated.  Many  buyers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  have  obtained  their  slack 
requirements,  and  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  buying  in  anticipation  of  the 
future.  One  operator  in  Cleveland 
forecasts  that  slack  quotations  will 
overtake  those  of  mine  run  both  in 
contract  and  spot  sales.  Within  the 
last  few  days  buyers  from  Pittsburgh 
have  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  market 
for  slack.  Spot  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Ohio  coal  operators  have  submitted 
bids  on  conti'act  to  the  following  rail- 
roads which  have  invited  proposals: 
New  York  Central,  Michigan  Central, 
Lehigh  Valley,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ann  Arbor.  These  bids  are  for 
coal  for  the  new  coal  year,  although 
one  road  asks  for  bids  covering  five 
ye^rs.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  cov- 
ered its  1921  requirements. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Poca- 
hontas sales  are  tapering  off,  with  the 
demand  almost  wholly  confined  to  small 
lots.  Anthracite  prices  will  be  revised 
downward  slightly  April  1  as  a  result 
of  the  drop  of  50c.  at  the  mines. 

Lakes — Ships  are  being  offered  freely 
at  Lower  Lakes  docks.  According  to 
reports  there  will  not  be  a  great  volume 
of  coal  carried  over  at  the  Lake  Mich- 
igan ports  but  a  considerable  amount  at 
the  Lake  Superior  ports.  Much  coal 
is  now  being  loaded. 

Retail  prices  delivered  in  Cleveland 
follow: 

Anthracite — All  grades,   $14.90. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11.40  ;  mine 
run.   $10.30. 

Domestic  Bituminous — West  Virginia 
splint.  $10;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $8.45;  Cannel 
lumi),   $12.15. 

Steam  Coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$6.60  :  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine  run,  $7.50  ; 
No.    83-in.    lump.    $7.75. 


COLUMBUS 

Production  at  Loio  Point  —  Indifferent 
Contract  Market — Prices  Are  Firm. 

Low  prices  evidently  do  not  attract 
customers  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  tonnage  away.  Consumers  are  all 
playing  a  waiting  game  and  are  not 
disposed  to  take  any  chances  for  the 
future.  Consequently  there  is  no  zip  at 
all  to  the  market  and  little  is  expected 
until  after  the  Lake  season  starts. 
Large  consumers  who  are  operating 
are  still  using  their  reserve  stocks. 
Buying  on  the  part  of  public  utilities 
is  the  best  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket. Railroads  are  not  taking  any 
large  tonnage  and  while  they  are  ask- 
ing    for     proposals,     producers      and 


shippers  are  loath  to  bid.  It  is  figured 
that  if  a  contract  were  made  at  a 
rather  low  rate  now,  railroads  would 
not  require  much  coal  and  when  things 
are  better  and  the  railroads  are  larger 
consumers,  free  coal  can  be  disposed  of 
at  a  higher  price. 

Contracting  from  the  standpoint  of 
industrial  plants  is  at  a  standstill. 
Speculation  as  to  prices  for  contract 
fuel  is  rife.  It  is  believed  that  mine 
run  will  range  $2.85@$3.10  although 
some  radical  changes  may  take  place. 
Purchasers  are  inclined  to  take  their 
chances  in  buying  on  the  open  market. 

Domestic  trade  is  quiet  in  the  ex- 
treme. Retailers  are  doing  practically 
no  business  and  are  only  placing  orders 
for  an  occasional  car.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  some  householders  will 
start  stocking  earlier  than  usual  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  very  low 
prices. 

Prices  are  about  stationary  at  for- 
mer levels,  and  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review.  It  is  believed  with 
conditions  continuing  the  price  of  mine 
run  and  nut,  pea  and  slack  will  range 
about  the  same.  Production  is  small  in 
all  fields,  excepting  where  Lake  vessels 
are  being  loaded. 


CINCINNATI 

Trading  at  Standstill — Contracting  Is 
Sluggish — Steam  Prices    Weaker. 

Trading  still  remains  at  a  standstill 
save  for  what  small  contract  orders  ai-e 
being  filled.  The  slight  improvement 
in  the  retail  business  noted  last  week 
still  continues  in  a  measure. 

Though  the  beginning  of  the  new  coal 
year  is  almost  at  hand  very  few  new 
contracts  are  reported.  Operations  at 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity  plants  are  but 
a  small  percentage  of  normal.  Those 
plants  are  now  buying  in  very  limited 
quantities  on  the  spot  market. 

Steam  quotations  show  some  slight 
decline  fi'om  the  prices  of  last  week. 
Pocahontas  lump  is  quoted  at  $5;  mine 
run,  $3.50;  bituminous  nut  and  slack, 
$3;  lump,  $4  and  egg  coal  from  $2.75 
up.  Retail  prices  remain  stationary, 
and  are  as  follows:  Bituminous  lump 
$8.50@$8.75;  mine  run,  $8.25@$8.50; 
smokeless  lump  and  egg,  $10.50;  mine 
run,  $9@$9.50;  anthracite  Qg^,  $15@ 
$16.25;  domestic  egg  coke,  $14.50@$16. 


DETROIT 

Receipts  Are  Lighter — Demand  Unim- 
proved— No  Contract  Activity. 

Apparently  there  is  no  improvement 
in  demand  either  from  steam  coal  users 
or  from  the  domestic  division  of  the 
local  trade. 

Recovery  from  the  business  depres- 
sion apparently  is  proceeding  even  more 
slowly  than  had  been  anticipated. 
While  manufacturing  plants  are  resum- 
ing operations  the  consumption  of 
steam  coal  continues  far  below  the 
normal  volume.  Many  steam  plants  are 
able  to  provide  for  their  requirem.ents 
from  storage  piles. 

Incoming  shipments  are  small.  This 
circumstance  is  regarded  as  a  favo-abie 
feature   of  the  present   conditions   and 


jobbers  observe  that  it  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  previous  periods  of  depres- 
sion when  the  local  market  was  crowded 
with  shipments  of  speculative  coal. 
This  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  load- 
ing of  a  number  of  Lake  freighters  at 
Ohio  ports.  Some  50  cargoes  have  been 
loaded  or  are  scheduled  for  loading, 
though  the  vessels  probably  will  not 
hasten  delivery,  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory outlook  in  the  Lakes  freight 
trade. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted  at 
$6,  mine  run,  $3.75  and  slack  $2.25. 
Ohio  lump  is  $3.50@$3.75,  mine  run 
$2.60  and  slack  $2.25.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  lump  is  $3.75@$4,  mine 
run  $2.75  and  slack  $2.25. 

Very  little  interest  has  so  far  de- 
veloped in  the  making  of  contracts.  A 
number  of  consumers  of  steam  coal  are 
reported  to  nave  expressed  a  belief 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  in  the  open 
market  at  lower  prices  than  under 
contracts. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Production  Curtailment  Continues  — 
Good  Demand  for  Screenings  —  Dames- 
tic  Market  Listless. 

There  is  practically  no  domestic  coal 
moving  on  account  of  the  weather.  The 
steam  situation  in  the  city,  as  far  as  the 
industrial  situation  is  concerned,  is  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
with  the  exception  that  here  and  there 
is  a  little  increased  activity.  The  new 
rolling  mill  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Co.. 
which  started  up  recently,  is  the  most 
noticeable  instance. 

A  sttam  shortage  has  been  caused  by 
many  mines  shutting  down  on  account 
of  inability  to  move  the  screened  sizes. 
In  the  Standard  field  screenings  ad- 
vanced to  $1.85@$2.  Screenings  in 
the  Mt.  Olive  field  have  been  selling 
at  about  $2.40(a)$2.50,  but  few  are  avail- 
able. The  Carterville  situation  con- 
tinues to  show  a  decrease  in  tonnage 
locally.  A  few  dealers  contemplate 
carrying  a  little  in  storage,  but  this  has 
not  begun  to  move  as  yet. 

Something  like  301  cars  of  anthracite 
have  been  ordered  for  shipment  during 
the  month  of  April  and  May  for  the 
larger  St.  Louis  dealers.  This  will 
range  about  60  per  cent  egg,  15  per 
cent  grate,  and  25  per  cent  chestnut. 
No  smokeless  orders  have  been  placed 
as  yet,  and  nothing  to  indicate  anything 
will  move  in  from  Arkansas. 

Effective  the  first  of  April  the  new 
retail  prices  are  expected  to  be:  Carter- 
ville, $7.25;  Mt.  Olive,  $6;  Standard, 
$5.50. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Market  Conditions  Fail  to  Improve — 
Steam  Quotations  Shoiv  Little  Change 
— Domestic  Prices  for  April  Announced. 
With  the  demand  for  coal  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  many  years  the  market 
is  devoid  of  interest.  Sales  are  con- 
fined to  spot  orders  for  a  few  cars  and 
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there  is  no  interest  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers in  regard  to  conti-acts  for  steam 
fuel,  the  only  requests  for  bids  received 
so  far  being  from  the  L.  &  N.  and  the 
Frisco,  whose  fuel  agreements  expire 
April  1.  The  Frisco  is  now  taking  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  minimum  ton- 
nage called  for  by  its  current  contracts 
and  the  Southern  has  cut  down  tempo- 
rarily to  60  per  cent,  having  about  60 
days  supply  ahead. 

Producers  are  not  slashing  prices, 
feeling  that  they  are  now  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  cost  basis  and  that  such 
action  will  not  stimulate  trade,  the 
dullness  being  due  to  general  inert  busi- 
ness conditions.  Quotations  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 

There  is  a  slightly  better  tone  to  the 
domestic  trade  and  some  contracts  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  April  1 
prices.  The  retail  trade  is  being  urged 
to  take  early  action  in  providing  for  the 
coming  year,  as  a  continuation  of  idle- 
ness at  the  steam  producing  operations 
will  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
domestic  supply  normally  available,  and 
will  necessarily  cause  a  shortage  in 
domestic  coal,  as  mines  supplying  the 
domestic  market  exclusively  furnish 
probably  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
coal  required.  Quotations  for  April  1 
for  Big  Seam  lump  are  $3.25;  Carbon 
Hill  $3.75;  Black  Creek  and  Cahaba 
$4.50@$5;  Montevallo  $6.50. 

Mines  as  a  whole  are  probably  aver- 
aging two  days  per  week  and  lack  of 
more  steady  employment  is  beginning 
to  work  a  great  hardship  on  labor, 
which  has  begun  to  drift  to  other 
channels    seeking    improved    conditions. 

LOUISVILLE 

Much  Interest  Shown  in  Contract  Pnces 
— Western  Kentucky  Holding  Wage 
Conferences — Steam  Demands  Stronger. 

Contract  quotations  are  around  33 
per  cent  higher  than  present  spot  fig- 
ures but  are  not  resulting  in  business 
being  placed.  The  consumer  does  not 
feel  like  taking  chances  or  lower 
markets  later,  while  the  opei-ator  fig- 
ures that  spot  prices  are  too  close  to 
rock-bottom  for  a  contract  basis. 

An  eastern  Kentucky  operator  states 
that  mine  run,  which  is  selling  at  $2.50 
is  being  quoted  $3@$3.50  for  contract. 
Another  states  that  he  had  figured 
some  contract  quotations  at  $3.12.  On 
screenings  which  are  quoted  arou'id 
$1.95@$2  spot,  some  operators  are  ask- 
ing $2.90@$3.10  on  contracts. 

Conferences  have  been  on  for  several 
days  between  the  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, opornting  in  two  western  Ken- 
tucky counties,  and  union  officials, 
relative  to  a  wage  scale  which  expires 
April  1.  So  far  nothing  definite  has 
been  decided  upon.  It  is  believed  that 
an  agreement  will  be  reached,  but  even 
if  a  strike  develops  it  will  only  affect 
about  one-third  of  the  organized  pro- 
duction of  that  district. 

Railroads  are  the  principal  buyers 
asking  for  contract  quotations.  There 
has  been  but  little  Lakes  inquiry  as  yet, 
buyers  appar-mtly  planning  to  wait 
thirty  or  sixty  days.  Public  utilities 
are  playing  the  spot  market. 


Demand  for  lump  coal  is  very  dull, 
but  screenings  are  scarcer  as  a  result, 
and  mine  run  is  moving  better.  Prices 
are  fairly  steady.  Principal  quotations 
are  shoviTi  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


West 


DENVER 

April  Schedules  Being  Forced — Keen 
Retail  Competition — Production  Is  Hard 
Hit. 

Buying  is  so  inactive  that  many 
operators  are  already  quoting  the  April 
schedule  of  $5.65  for  bituminous.  Some 
grades  are  even  being  offered  at  $5.50. 
Retailers  are  buying  cautiously,  with 
much  stress  on  quality,  as  competition 


is  unusually  keen  in  their  business  and 
cut-prices  are  becoming  moi-e  common 
each  day. 

The  action  of  one  bituminous  oper- 
ator in  lowering  his  mine  price  has 
a  tendency  to  bring  dovvTi  April  quota- 
tions although  other  producers  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  their  stand  on  the 
$5.65  schedule.  The  output  for  the 
week  ended  March  12  amounted  to  130,- 
000  tons  of  a  possible  266,700  tons.  "No 
markets"  were  responsible  for  49.5  per 
cent  of  the  loss. 

Bituminous  lump  is  quoted  $12.50  re- 
tail. Lignite  is  $9.25  although  under- 
cutting on  an  inferior  grade  is  bringing 
some  sales  around  $6.95(a)$7.25.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  cut  on  second-grade 
lignite  from  $8.15  to  $7.25.  A  new 
size,  lignite  nut,  is  being  offered  at 
$6.40  retail  in  Denver. 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Production  Stationary  at  About  iO  Per 
Cent — Speculation  on  Wages — No  Con- 
tracting. 

Production  continues  quite  steadily 
at  a  rate  of  about  40  per  cent.  While 
the  rate  of  consumption  continues  to 
decrease  somewhat,  with  lower  opera- 
tions in  the  steel  industry  and  very 
little  domestic  use,  this  decrease  is 
largely  if  not  wholly  offset  by  exhaus- 
tion of  stocks.  The  public  service  com- 
panies are  taking  coal  much  the  same 
as  at  any  time. 

Prospects  are  very  poor  for  any  con- 
siderable movement  of  Lakes  coal  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  it  may  be 
toward  the  close  of  June  before  ship- 
ments are  normal.  Even  if  there  were 
demand  in  the  Northwest  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  securing  vessels,  as 
there  will  be  little  ore  movement  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

Nothing  tangible  is  developing  in  the 
matter  of  wages,  though  there  has  been 
an  inidercurrent  of  thought  for  a  couple 
of  months  that  in  one  way  or  another 
wages  will  decline  before  April  1,  1922, 
the  date  to  which  the  existing  scale  was 
signed.  In  some  quarters  it  is  thought 
that  the  prospective  general  reduction 
in  the  Connellsville  region  will  furnish 
a  basis  for  a  readjustment  of  the  union 
scale. 

There  is  as  little  interest  as  formerly 
in  contracts,  and  with  the  expiration  of 
old  agreements  there  will  probably  be 
various  temporary  adjustments,  by  way 
of  agreeing  upon  prices  weekly  or 
monthly. 

Spot  prices  continue  to  show  a  wide 
range,  with  many  sales  made  at  what 
appears  clearly  to  be  far  below  the  cost 
of  pn^duction.  There  is  no  market  at 
all  on  byproduct. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Absolute   Stagnation  —  No   Interest    in 
Contracts — Fete  Wage  Reductions. 

The  coke  market  reflects  the  condi- 
tion in  pig  iron,  that  of  absolute  stagna- 
tion, except  that  there  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  done  from  week  to 
week  in  foundry  coke.  Indeed,  furnace 
coke  is  even  more  stagnant  than  pig 
iron,  for  the  reason  that  the  sales  of 
basic  iron  being  made,  few  in  number 
and  small  in  tonnage,  are  chiefly  from 
stock  in  hand,  so  that  to  an  extent  the 
iron  being  sold  does  not  have  to  be 
made  and  thus  does  not  need  coke. 

There  is  only  a  very  occasional  sale 
of  spot  furnace  coke,  while  there  is  a 
limited  movement  in  coke  for  heating 
purposes,  etc.  In  spot  foundry  coke 
there  seems  to  be  a  fair  movement,  this 
being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
consumers  are  without  contracts  and 
must  get  in  the  open  market  what  little 
coke  they  are  consuming. 

There  have  been  a  few  additional 
wage  reductions  by  small  interests.  In 
general  the  independent  operators  are 
disposed  to  await  action  by  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  which  evidently  will 
only  reduce  wages  when  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration makes  a  general  reduction  at 
its  holdings. 

There  is  absolutely  no  intei'est  in 
contract  coke.  We  quote :  Spot  furnace, 
$4@$4.50;  spot  foundry,  $5.25@$6;  con- 
tract furnace,  nominal,  $4.75@$5;  con- 
tract foundry,  nominal,  $6.  The  Coui-ier 
reports  production  in  the  week  ended 
Mai-ch  19  at  42,780  tons  by  the  furnace 
ovens,  and  25,720  tons  by  the  merchant 
ovens,  making  a  total  of  68,500  tons,  a 
decrease  of  40.300  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

Spot  Market  Inactive — Indifferent  Buy- 
ing Presages  Another  Slwrtage. 

Selling    agencies    continue    to    "keep 
office"  anH  operators  have  production  at 
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its  low  point.  Sales  made  in  steam  are 
entirely  spot  and  in  odd  lots  taking 
various  figures  below  $2.  These  sales 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  estab- 
lish a  market  and  therefore  quotations 
are  not  significant.  Byproduct  coal 
reflects  the  same  situation.  Quotations 
for  that  grade  however,  range  $2.25 
(a)$2.75. 

Information  received  by  a  local 
jobber  direct  from  a  railroad  purchas- 
ing agent  may  in  a  sense  pi'ovide  an 
answer  for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
railroads  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
new  coal  year.  When  the  jobber  sought 
to  convince  the  purchasing  agent  that 
he  should  cover  the  needs  of  his  road 
for  the  coming  year  he  received  the 
nonchalant  reply  that  the  roads  could 
have  all  the  tonnage  they  needed  by 
canceling  the  freight  against  it. 

Quite  a  few  operators  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  return  of  last  year's 
shoi'tage  when  business  once  more  is 
restored  to  normal.  A  strong  demand 
would  bring  a  recurrence  of  last  sum- 
mer's situation — plenty  of  coal  at  the 
mines  but  the  transportation  lines 
unable  to  get  it  to  market.  Some  oper- 
ators are  seeking  to  convince  large 
consumers  that  they  would  do  well  to 
cover  some  future  needs  now  when  they 
can  secure  prompt  delivery,  but  appar- 
ently they  are  not  seeing  the  force  of 
that  argument. 


bids  on  .50,000  tons  each.  Requests 
for  bids  have  been  received  from 
Big  Four,  New  York  Central,  Micnigan 
Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads, 
covering  requirements  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Some  new  life  is  also  being  mani- 
fested in  contract  inquiries  from  manu- 
facturing plants. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Lakes  Program  Lagging — Better  Tone 
to  Quotations — Contract  Interest  Be- 
comes Active. 

The  status  of  the  whole  situation 
continues  to  be  reflected  in  the  volume 
of  production,  which  amounted  to 
277,000  tons  for  the  week  ended  March 
19.  This  is  5,000  tons  less  than  the 
preceding  week,  and  is  42.3  per  cent  of 
the  potential  capacity.  Production  for 
railroad  fuel  account  was  sharply  re- 
duced although  carriers  continue  to 
absorb  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  all 
coal  mined.  Association  mines  report- 
ing worked  38  per  cent  of  possible 
work-time  and  production  ran  45  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity. 

Four  steamers  are  taking  cargoes  at 
Huron  and  five  at  Cleveland.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  already  dumped  and 
lined  up  for  boats  at  lower  ports  will 
not  exceed  500,000  tons.  Many  feel 
that  in  view  of  the  late  opening,  be- 
cause of  the  inactivity  in  the  Lake 
trade,  the  volume  this  season  will  fall 
far  short  of  that  for  any  previous  year. 

With  many  mines  closed  down  and 
contracts  expiring,  there  is  some  stiffen- 
ing in  spot  prices.  Slack  ranges  $1.85 
@$2,  mine  run  $2.20@$2.35,  3-in.  lump 
$2.75@$2.90,  l|-in.  lump  $3@$3.25  and 
domestic  lump  $3.25@$3.75.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  being  used  as  a  basis 
for  new  contracts:  Slack  $2.70@$3, 
mine  run  $2.75@$3.25,  and  lump  $3.25 
up. 

Operators  have  received  requests 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  R.R.  for  con- 
tract bids  on  200,000  tons  per  year 
for  five  years.  The  City  of  Cleve- 
land Municipal  Light  Co.  and  the 
Cleveland  Ry.  Co.  have  also  requested 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Contracting  Is  Deferred — Production  at 
Bottom — Spot  Market  Inactive 

There  is  absolutely  no  change  in  the 
mining  situation  and  indications  are 
that  the  March  output  will  fall  below 
that  of  February,  when  the  low  record 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
reached. 

What  sales  are  being  made  are  for 
spot  coal  and  contracts  are  not  being 
closed.  It  is  apparent  that  all  contracts 
will  be  deferred  and  consumers  will  buy 
just  as  they  need  fuel  on  the  spot 
market.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  mines  in  the  entire  district  are  be- 
ing operated.  Pools  1,  9  and  71  are  the 
only  coals  being  sold  in  any  quantity 
and  they  are  reported  slow. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

No  Spot  Demand — Contracting  Is  Slow 
— Production  at  Low  Level. 

There  were  only  about  four  com- 
panies in  the  entire  region  able  to  keep 
their  mines  going  during  the  week 
ended  March  19.  Such  mines  operated 
about  four  days,  so  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  output 
was  being  produced.  Such  a  condi- 
tion grew  out  of  the  fact  that  mines  had 
no  spot  market  for  their  coal  nor  were 
the  smaller  companies  making  any 
eff'ort  to  secure  contracts  for  the  new 
coal  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  con- 
tracts last  year  had  been  canceled  at 
such  a  wholesale  rate.  About  the  only 
contracts  closed  were  by  the  larger 
companies  with  old  customers. 


FAIRMONT   AND  PANHANDLE 

Slightly  Heavier  Production — Contract 
Market  Dull,  hut  Few  Closings — Lakes 
Trade  Inactive. 

Fairmont 

Although  loadings  were  somewhat 
heavier  in  northern  West  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  week  ended 
March  19  yet  the/e  was  no  permanent 
improvement  in  market  conditions.  The 
spurt  was  only  temporary  and  the  total 
number  of  mines  idle  throughout  the 
week  was  not  far  short  of  260.  A  small 
volume  of  coal  was  being  moved  to 
Canadian  markets. 

No  activity  in  new  contracts  was 
noted  although  price  inquiries  were 
numerous.  Tidewater  shipments  in- 
creased slightly.  Railroad  fuel  loadings 
were  far  under  normal  and  Western 
business  was  practically  negligible. 

Northern  Panhandle 
The  output  was  not  in  excess  of  one- 
third  of  normal  during  the  week.  Very 
little  coal  except  contract  fuel  was  be- 
ing produced  as  there  was  a  total  lack 
of  spot  demand.  Some  contracts  were 
made  for  the  new  coal  year  at  prices 


around  $3.50.  This  covered  delivery 
to  Northern  markets  only,  the  Lakes 
situation  being  as  yet  unproductive  of 
any  seasonal  agreements. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Production  Still  Dropping  —  Continu- 
ance of  Sluggish  Market  May  Bring 
Another  Rush  Period. 

The  domestic  trade  is  not  buying  on 
account  of  the  mild  weather,  nor  are  the 
factories  buying  as  they  do  not  need 
anywhere  near  the  normal  amount  of 
coal  they  usually  require  for  heating 
purposes  let  alone  for  running  their 
factories. 

If  a  careful  census  were  possible  it  is 
our  belief  it  would  be  discovered  that 
more  factories  are  closed  today  than 
were  closed  early  in  January.  The  only 
improvement  noted  has  been  along  the 
line  of  industries  connected  with  build- 
ing materials.  These  are  in  a  fairly 
active  state,  although  they  are  not  oper- 
ating up  to  normal  capacity. 

Dealers  who  have  a  little  money 
which  they  are  able  to  invest  in  coal 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  buy  their  anthracite  and  they  will 
continue  to  concentrate  on  this  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  We 
understand  that  the  domestic  trade  has 
placed  heavy  orders  with  the  Franklin 
County  operators,  orders  placed  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  prices  current  at  the 
time  of  shipment,  and  calling  for  cer- 
tain specific  shipments  every  month. 

A  great  many  coal  men  are  very  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  a  serious  car  shortage  before 
Sept.  1.  Production  is  dropping  so 
swiftly  and  so  consistently  that  once 
the  demand  becomes  anywhere  near 
normal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mines 
of  the  counti-y  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  requirements  even  if  they  will  be 
able  to  opei-ate  full  time.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  all  poor 
and  have  been  unable  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment or  repair  old  aiid  worn  out  cars. 
Last  year  it  was  conclusively  showTi 
that  the  railroads  were  unable  to  handle 
the  coal  required  by  the  public,  and  last 
year  the  railroads  from  ai.  operating 
standpoint,  were  in  far  better  shape 
than  they  are  today.  Another  angle 
that  will  probably  result  in  bringing 
about  a  car  shortage  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  our  States  are  starting 
extensive  operations  toward  building 
state  highways.  In  the  construction  of 
these  roads  huge  quantities  of  cement, 
sand,  gi'avel,  etc.,  will  be  used  and  prac- 
tically all  of  this  material  will  have  to 
be  transported  in  coal  cars. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  is  able  to 
bring  about  a  serious  car  shortage,  but 
if  all  should  come  at  once  it  would 
result  pretty  nearly  in  a  calamity. 
Practically  all  coal  men  are  urging  the 
public  to  stock  as  mi^ch  coal  as  possible, 
because  they  honestly  feel  that  we  are 
headed  for  trouble  and  they  are  taking 
steps  to  see  that  their  o\vj\  particular 
customers  are  protected.    The  last  thing 
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in  the  world  a  far  sighted  coal  operator 
wishes  is  a  repetition  of  last  summer's 
conditions. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

So-eenings  in  Good  Denmnd — Supply 
Curtailed^Much  Unbilled  Domestic- 
Production  Goes  Lower. 

Domestic  sizes  continued  to  decline 
in  the  Carterville  district  during  the 
week  ended  March  19.  This  resulted  in 
a  further  stiffening  of  the  steam 
market.  At  this  writing  every  mine 
that  is  running  has  domestic  sizes  un- 
billed and  is  behind  on  orders  for 
screenings  and  smaller  sizes.  Mme 
run  is  not  in  demand. 

Mine  idleness  is  growing,  some  opera- 
tions running  only  one  day  a  week.  A 
few  of  the  independents  are  selling  be- 
low production  costs,  figuring  they  must 
do  this  to  keep  their  organizations  to- 
gether, but  it  is  a  question  how  long 
this  can  continue.  Association  mines 
are  adhering  to  the  spring  price 
schedule.  Conditions  in  the  Duquom 
field  are  considerably  worse  as  regards 
working  time,  prices  and  general  out- 
look. Mt.  Olive  domestic  tonnage  has 
fallen  off  heavily  and  it  looks  like  a 
one-day-a-week  schedule  from  now  on 
Screenings  are  selling  high  at  ?2.4U 
with  very  little  available.  Domestic 
sizes  are  firm  at  $3  and  railroad  tonnage 
is  down  to  the  minimum. 

A  continued  depression  has  a  hrm 
hold  on  the  Standard  field.  Many  addi- 
tional mines  are  shutting  down.  Do- 
mestic sizes  and  mine  run  are  hard  to 
move.  This  has  created  a  screenings 
shortage  which  is  holding  the  price 
firm,  $1.65@$1.75.  Mines  are  down  to 
one  day's  operations  and  then  it  is  hard 
to  market  the  output. 

With  spring  weather  prevailing  there 
will  be  no  great  demand  for  domestic 
sizes  and  every  promise  is  held  out  for 
a  rising  steam  market  because  of  the 
inability  to  move  lump  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  largest  mines  in  the 
Standard  field  are  shutting  dovm. 

WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Steam  Demand  Improves— Few  New 
Contracts  Are  Placed  — Controversies 
Over  New  Wage  Agreement. 

Scarcity  of  screenings  continues  as  a 
result  of  lowered  production  of  domestic 
sizes.  This  has  raised  screenings  prices 
and  firmed  up  mine  run.  Many  in- 
quiries are  being  received  for  contract 
quotations  but  operators  appear  to  be 
uncertain  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ac- 
ceptable figure  for  the  new  year's  busi- 
ness. May  delivery  is  quoted  at  25c. 
over  the  spot  market  and  annual  con- 
tracts about  one-third  higher.  Some 
contract  quotations  have  been  made  on 
mine  run  $2.75@$2.90  and  screenings 
$2.50@$2.7r).  But  few  new  agreements 
have  been  closed  as  yet. 

Wage  agreements  at  a  small  group 
of  mines  in  the  Coal  Operators'  Associ- 
ation expire  in  a  few  days.  There  have 
been  some  conferences  as  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  wages.  In  Union  County  a 
walkout  occurred  when  the  men  were 
told  to  clean  up  the  mines  pending  an 
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outcome  of  the  wage  agreement.  There 
is  but  little  demand  for  coal  and  pro- 
ducers are  not  worrying  much  about 
running.  However,  contracts  with  the 
Western  Kentucky  Coal  Operators' 
Association  run  to  April  1922  and  condi- 
tions are  quiet  in  that  section. 


Middle  Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Low  Production  Continues — New  Con- 
tract Market  Inactive — Spot  Prices  too 
Low  for  Acceptance. 

Kanawha 

There  was  little  or  no  spot  market 
for  coal  mined  in  the  period  ended 
March  19  and  production  if  anything 
was  on  a  lower  scale,  with  more  mines 
shut  down.  Slack  and  mine  run  were  on 
about  an  equal  price  footing,  the  nomi- 
nal figure  hovering  around  the  $2-mark 
which  was  regarded  as  a  distress  price 
not  generally  accepted  by  producers. 
Buyers  still  refrained  from  entering  the 
contract  market  and  but  few  new 
agreements  were  closed. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Storage  piles  were  growing  at  Logan 
mines  and  automobile  plants  were  tak- 
ing better  contract  shipments.  This 
accounts  for  a  slight  increase  in  produc- 
tion during  the  week  although  buyers 
showed  absolutely  no  interest  in  the 
spot  market.  Practically  no  new  con- 
tract business  was  closed. 

Thacker  production  was  maintained 
at  about  30  per  cent  of  normal.  There 
was  little  interest  in  either  the  spot 
or  contract  market  other  than  inquiries 
for  quotations  covering  the  new  year's 
business.  Practically  all  the  coal  mined 
was  for  contract  delivery  as  producers 
were  not  in  favor  of  shipping  on  the 
present  spot  market  with  the  low  prices 
which  are  prevailing. 

Virginia 

Production  climbed  from  40  per  cent 
to  51  per  cent  of  potential  capacity  dur- 
ing the  week,  enabling  the  mines  to 
produce  91,000  tons.  The  week  was 
featured  by  the  usual  dullness  in  the 
spot  market  but  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tract customers  increased  their  require- 
ments in  a  way  which  encouraged 
producers. 
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E.  E.  White,  president  of  the  Winding 
Gulf  Operators  Association,  said  in  his 
annual  address  to  the  association  at 
Philadelphia: 

"During  the  year  1920  we  have  ad- 
vanced wages  to  our  employees  twice. 
April  1  we  increased  our  miners  SSs 
per  cent,  daymen  30  per  cent,  and 
yardage  and  dead  work  20  per  cent  over 
the  November,  1917,  Washington  agree- 
ment, and  in  September  we  gave  a 
further  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  the 
miners  and  $1.50  per  day  to  the  daymen, 
making  in  all  an  advance  of  43  J  per  cent 
for  miners,  62  per  cent  for  daymen,  and 
20  per  cent  for  yardage  and  dead  work 
over  the  November,  1917,  Washington 
wage  agreement.  It  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  state  that  since  the  organization 
of  our  association  we  have  to  date  in- 
creased our  men  as  follows:  Miners, 
124  per  cent;  daymen,  173  per  cent; 
yardage  and  dead  work,  40  per  cent." 

Southern  markets  presented  a  better 
outlet  for  New  River  coal  than  for  some 
time  past,  as  manufacturing  plants  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  in- 
creasing their  operating  time.  Western 
markets  were  almost  inactive  with  but 
little  interest  in  new  contracts  from  any 
source. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  mines  worked  about  two 
days  during  the  week,  the  output  being 
estimated  at  190,000  tons  or  35  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity.  Virtually  no  coal 
was  being  sold  in  the  open  market, 
regardless  of  numerous  price  conces- 
sions made.  The  large  accumulation  at 
Tidewater  was  being  materially  reduced 
and  before  long  it  was  thought  it  might 
be  possible  to  resume  shipments  to  the 
piers.  Old  contracts  furnished  the  only 
outlet  for  production.  General  market 
conditions  stood  in  the  way  of  much 
new  contract  activity  and  negotiations 
have  not  yet  passed  the  preliminary 
stage. 

The  output  in  the  Tug  River  region 
hovered  between  50,000  and  60,000  tons. 
Spot  sales  were  almost  negligible  and 
consequently  prices  were  about  as  soft 
as  ever,  mine  run  not  far  from  $3.50 
and  prepared  sizes  $4.  Mines  on  an 
average  were  running  about  two  days 
a  week.  Little  coal  aside  from  that  in- 
tended for  contract  customers  was  mov- 
ing. New  business  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tracts was  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity 
in  the  region. 
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Contracting  Is  Shiggish  —  Tidewater 
Conditions  Improving — Production  Cur- 
tailment Continues. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Winding  Gulf  production  remained  at 
about  30  per  cent  of  normal  during  the 
week  ended  March  19.  It  was  next  to 
impossible  to  sell  coal  on  a  spot  basis 
except  at  unprofitable  figures.  Less 
coal  was  going  to  Tidewater  as  market 
conditions  were  such  that  only  con- 
tracted coal  was  being  sent  forward. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  the  con- 
tract market  for  the  new  coal  year. 

Commenting   on   the    labor   situation 


West 


I'TAH 

Buying  Is  Sluggish — No  Early  hidus- 
trial  Demand. 

The  coal  situation  remains  unchanged. 
Stocks  are  getting  very  low,  but  the 
weather  is  so  >varm  that  dealers  are 
reluctant  to  order  supplies,  especially 
as  every  one  is  expecting  a  drop  in 
prices  before  long.  There  are  some 
indications  of  a  renewal  of  industrial 
activity,  but  conditions  are  still  very 
quiet,  and  no  early  increase  in  demand 
for  coal  is  expected. 


Company  News 


ALABAMA 


An  explosion  of  unknown  origin  com- 
pletely wrecked  two  supply  magazines  of 
the  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  located  at  its  Dolo- 
mite coal  mines  and  also  badly  damaged 
a  mine  supply  house  near  by.  causing  a  loss 
of    several    thousand    dollars.    - 

The  County  Coal  Co.,  with  an  authorized 
paid  in  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  the  intention  of  develop- 
ing coal  land  in  the  Cahataa  field,  near 
Grant's  Mill,  Jefferson  County.  The  new 
venture  is  backed  by  the  Sossong  interests, 
formerly  operating  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  field.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
William  F.  Sossong,  president ;  William  S. 
Pritchard,  vice-president ;  W.  J.  Sossong, 
secretary,  and  Leo.  P.  Sossong,  treasurer, 
and  the  home  office  is  to  be  located  at  Car- 
negie, Pa.  Henry  F.  Neny.  a  local  engineer, 
is  in  charge  of  the  company's  field  interests. 
The  new  developments  will  be  near  a  spur 
now  being  built  by  the  Central  of  Georgia 
to  a  proposed  new  opening  of  the  Alabama 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 


ALASKA 

Bert  W.  Dyer,  Department  of  Interior 
Mine  Inspector  for  Alaska,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Government  representative  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  coal- 
land  leases  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  United  States  in  Alaska, 
subsequent  to  advices  received  from  Wash- 
ington to  that  effect.  Mr.  Dyer's  headquar- 
ters are  in  Fairbanks,  where  he  has  been 
stationed  since  late  last  fall. 


COLORADO 

The  Oakdale  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  in 
southern  Colorado,  is  using  its  entire  work- 
ing force  from  two  to  three  days  a  week 
getting  out  what  orders  come  along,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  F.  Nash,  general  sales 
agent.  Some  improvements  are  contem- 
plated, but  they  will  be  made  later.  March 
is  one  of  the  worst  months  for  Colorado 
operators  in  twenty-five  years,  according 
to   Mr.    Nash. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  reports 
for  1920  a  surplus  of  $1,286,806,  after  de- 
preciation and  taxes,  as  compared  with  a 
deficit  of  $577,64.5  in  1919.  Gross  business 
transacted  in  1920  was  $51,612,813,  as 
against  $34,405,217  in  1919.  Net  operating 
income  was  $5,466,492,  as  against  $2,299,- 
002.  Interest,  depreciation  and  Federal 
taxes  aggregated  $4,692,437,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,286,806,  which,  after  deduction 
of  $160,000  for  preferred  dividends,  was 
equivalent  to  $3.29  a  share  on  the  $34,235.- 
500  common  capital  stock  outstanding.  The 
surplus  after  common  and  preferred  div- 
idends for  last  year  was  $99,812  ;  in  1919 
the  deficit,  after  dividend  payments,  was 
$1,764,639. 


The  McCraney  Coal  Co..  has  reopened 
its  mine,  three  miles  east  of  Coal  Valley, 
after  being  shut  down  for  a  few  weeks. 
Only  half  of  the  former  force  of  men  has 
been  put  to  work. 

The  general  offices  of  the 
Union  Fuel  Co.  were  moved 
on  April  1  from  the  Lytton 
Building  to  the  new  Union 
Fuel  Building,  West  Madi- 
son St.,  Chicago,  shown  here- 
with. A.  E.  Lee,  formerly 
general  freight  agent  of  the 
C.  &  A.  RR.,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Reliable  Coal  & 
Mining  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  sales  man- 
ager. George  W.  Hatch, 
heretofore  sales  manager  at 
Springfield  has  Ijeen  given 
the  title  of  general  sales 
manager  at  Springfield. 

Work  of  laying  more  than 
a  mile  of  additional  track 
will  be  started  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  as  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  road  to 
make  Auburn  an  interchange  coal  center. 
The  extension  probably  will  be  laid  within 
a  month.  The  improvements  include  the 
connection  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks 
with  those  of  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Mid- 
land.. Through  the  recent  activities  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  officials  toward  in- 
creasing the  coal  business  of  the  company 
this  line  is  taking  over  practically  all  of 
the  shipments  taken  by  the  Illinois  Central 
up  to  two  weeks  ago.  The  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  mining  interests  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Illinois  Midland  has  increased  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  business  at  Auburn  more 
than  100  per  cent  in  the  last  two  weeks 
and  has  necessitated  the  extension  of  tracks 
to  relieve  the  congested  condition  at  that 
point.  A  new  track  is  also  to  be  construc- 
ted  to   the   Panther  Creek  mine   at   Auburn. 


MARYLAND 


ILLINOIS 

The  Middlefork  mine  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Co.,  located  at  Benton,  where  a  mam- 
moth washer  is  in  operation,  is  preparing 
to  put  in  a  plant  for  reclaiming  the  fine 
coal  which  is  washed  away.  The  plant,' 
which  will  cost  around  $25,000.  will  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  separate  the  coal 
from  the  culm.  This  mine  is  only  running 
three  days  per  week  at  present,  and  the 
new  installation  will  probably  be  made  dur- 
ing the  slack  running  season.  The  man- 
agement wil  also  take  advantage  of  the 
idle  days  to*  make  other  Improvements  and 
additions. 

The  Franklin  County  Mining  Co..  at  Ben- 
ton is  preparing  to  install  new  equipment 
to  properly  care  for  the  growing  demand  for 
Franklin  County  coal.  Among  the  contem- 
plated improvements  is  a  rescreening  plant, 
which  will  prepare  several  sizes  of  coal. 
This  plant  will  probably  be  in  operation  in 
a  few  months.  This  company  is  also  pre- 
paring to  erect  a  modern  wa.«!h  house  for 
its  men.  The  Franklin  County  company 
also  plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
dull   period   to   make  other   improvements. 


The    ConHolidation    Coal    Co.,    reportB    for 

the  year  ended  Dec.  31.  1920.  earnings 
from  operations  of  $33,965.28".  again.st  $23.- 
507,556  in  1919.  and  a  .surplus  after  div- 
idends of  $7,148,565,  compared  with  $795. 
567  in  the  previous  year.  Th»-  coal  mined 
by  lessees  In  1920  amounted  to  1.08S.844 
net  tons,  against  714.562  net  tons  In  1919. 
Coal  mined  by  the  Consolidation  Company 
in  1920  aggregated  8, 10m. 437  net  tona. 
against   7,200.333   net  tons  In    1919. 


INDIANA 

The  Big-  Four  Railroad  is  surveying  a 
route  that  will  tap  the  big  coal  fields  in 
Gibson  County,  east  of  Petersburg.  The 
line  is  to  extend  from  PetersDurg  through 
Oatsville,  Pike  County,  thence  to  the  coal 
fields  of  Francisco  and  on  to  Buckskin,  near 
the  Warrick  County  line.  The  route  will 
also  i)ass  through  a  region  of  oil  wells  and 
when  built  will  be  forty  miles  in  length. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Yellow  <"reek  Coal  Co.  and  the  >Iinfro 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  both  principally  owned 
by  Major  E.  S.  Helburn  and  Joe  F.  Bos- 
worth,  will  have  a  three-story  house  built 
for  offices  and  apartments  in  Middlesboro. 
at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

The  Whitesburg:  Coal  Co..  Whitco.  J. 
Henry  Hall,  manager,  has  closed  a  deal  for 
the  purchase  of  the  new  mining  piant  of 
the  Klenecoal  Co.  near  Elvah.  on  the  main 
line  of  the  L.  &  N.  in  the  southern  end  of 
Letcher  County. 

Castlenian      Brothers.      Inc..      have      flied 

amended  articles  changing  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  the  Bell  Harlan  Coal  Co.. 
which  will  have  its  office  at  Louisville.  S. 
T.,  J,  B.  and  William  P.  Castleman  are  the 
signers  of  the  amendment. 

The  Pralse-EIkhorn  Coal  Co..  Pikeville. 
has  filed  amended  articles  increasing  its 
capital  stock  from   $30,000  to   $60,000. 

On  motion  of  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs 
a  $398,000  damage  suit  filed  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Louisville,  by  the  Steel 
Tube  Co.,  of  America  :  and  Milwaukee  Coal 
&  Gas  Co.,  both  of  Milwaukee,  against  the 
Harlan  Coal  Co..  Louisville,  was  withdrawn, 
before  the  defendant  company  coivld  file 
counter  claims  for  an  almost  equal  amount. 
The  suit  involved  construction  of  a  contract, 
both  parties  holding  that  the  other  had 
breached.  In  fact  the  Harlan  company  was 
planning  court  action  when  the  suit  was 
filed  against  it.  but  could  not  secure  action 
in  Kentucky,  as  the  Milwaukee  companies 
had  no  interests  there. 


MISSOURI 

The  West  Vrifinla  Coal  Co.  has  filed  milt 
against  the  City  of  St.  Louis  for  $43,499. 
for  failure  to  comply  with  its  contract, 
which  called  for  15,000  tons  of  screenings 
to  be  shipped  last  fall  at  a  price  of  $6.50 
per  ton.  The  contract  was  in  effect  eleven 
days  when  the  Water  Commissioner  refused 
to  approve  payments,  declaring  that  the 
price  at  that  time  was  $4  a  ton,  caused 
by  a  falling  market.  The  Supply  Commis- 
sioner contended  that  he  used  his  best  judg- 
ment in  placing  the  contract  but  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  the  other  city  officials. 


OHIO 

The  Prouress  Coal  Co.,  recently  char- 
tered at  Columbus  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000.  has  completed  the 
negotiations  for  taking  over  the  Imperial 
mine  at  Nelsonville  from  the  Ohio  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co.  The  mine  is  a  going  con- 
cern with  a  capacity  of  about  8.000  tons 
monthly.  B.  A.  Weardock  of  Lima  is 
president  and  general  manager.  The  prod- 
uct will  be  sold  through  the  Ohio  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co. 

A  bill  has  been  dumped  into  the  hopper  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  for  the  controlling  of 
all  coal  jobbers  and  distributors  under  the 
Ohio  Utilities  Commission.  The  bill  is 
fathered  by  Representative  Freeman  of 
Hardin   County 

.\n  appeal  of  the  Sloat-Darragh  Coal  Co.. 
Hamilton,  from  the  decree  of  United  States 
District  Judge  John  Weld  Peck.  Cincinnati, 
awarding  the  General  Coal  Co..  Huntinston. 
W.  Va..  judgment  for  $11,242.34  as  the 
amount  due  for  coal  purchased,  has  been 
filed  in  the  Ignited  States  Court  of  Appeal.= 
at  Cincinnati. 

The  .Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Company.  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn.,  has  filed  in  tlie  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  an  appeal 
from  the  judgmen.  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  Edward  T.  Sanford  at  Knox- 
ville,  awarding  $1,000  to  Sam  Van  of  Knox- 
ville  a  former  employee  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  him  on  May  30.   1917. 

New  Incorporators  listed  with  Secretary  of 
State  are: 

The  Warnock  Coal  Co..  Steubenv  ille.  $100.- 
000  :  S.  B.  Warnock  and  C.  M.  Warnoclc 
The  Cleveland  .Akron  Coal  Jt  Material  Re- 
tail Co..  Cleveland.  $20,000,000.  offices  1730 
St.  Clair  .Ave..  Cleveland.  The  Thouron 
Coal  Co..  Cleveland,  $50,000  ;  W.  H.  Marlatt 
and   F.   H.    Pelton. 

The  National  Coal  Co..  headquarters.  Cleve- 
land, will  open  a  new  mitie  near  Lamira. 
Ohio,  on  the  B.  &  O..  where  at  the  present 
time  a  side  track  is  being  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  material  and  sup- 
plies into  the  property.  It  is  understood 
opening  of  the  mine  will  be  delayed  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  railroad  branch  be- 
cause of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
leading   to    the    mine. 

The     A'ouKhioKheny     &      Ohio      Coal      Co., 

Leader-News  Bldg..  Cleveland.  is  re- 
moving its  general  offices  to  the  twelfth 
floor  of  the  new  Hanna  Bldg..  14th  St.  & 
Euclid  Ave.,  where  its  office  space  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  to  more  adequately  meet 
requirements  due  to  expansi.m  during  the 
past  year.  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  will  take 
over  the  space  vacated  by  the  Toughi- 
ogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  enlarginz  their 
present    ofPces. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Three  hundred  mine  workers  were 
thrown  out  of  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
beginning  March  15  as  the  result  of  an 
order  at  No.  6  shaft  of  No.  6  colliery 
operated  by  the  PeniisjlVania  Coal  Co.  at 
Inkerman.  The  shaft  will  remain  idle  for 
at  least  three  months,  although  work  will 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  com- 
pariv  plans  to  make  improvements  to  the 
property  and  will  install  new  machinery 
and  additional  concrete  supports.  When 
completed,  the  improvements  will  permit 
an    increased    production. 

Dr.  .Tohn  N.  Sagerson,  a  Johnstown 
physician,  was  awarded  a  compromise  ver- 
dict in  the  Cambria  County  courts  on 
March  16,  amounting  to  $5,000  against  the 
Solomon  Coal  Co.,  as  a  result  of  injuries 
sustained  when  a  truck  of  the  coal  com- 
pany   struck    the    physician's    automobile. 

Thp  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  purchased 
269  acres  of  coal  land  in  Monongahela 
Township.  Greene  County,  the  price  paid 
being  understood  to  have  been  $88,983.  The 
company  has  acquired  the  land  for  a  town 
site  in  connection  with  developing  a  large 
coal  acreage. 

Mine  Inspector  Joseph  Williams,  of  the 
Tenth  Bituminous  District  has  completed  his 
report  for  1920.  There  are  68  mines  in 
the  district  of  which  67  were  in  operation. 
One  mine  was  onened  and  one  abandoned. 
The  district  produced  3,212,765  tons  of 
which  171,589  tons  were  converted  into 
109,680  tons  of  coke.  Of  the  382  coke 
ovens,  320  were  in  operation.  Men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  numbered  3,948  and 
outside  679.  Seven  men  were  killed  and 
45  injured.  Of  the  men  employed.  1,942 
were  Americans,  629  Polish,  534  Slavish, 
315  Hungarian,  277  Italian,  162  Austrian, 
151  Lithuanian,  139  Russion,  75  German, 
48  English,  39  Irish,  28  Scotch,  22  French, 
20  Belgian,  9  Swedi.sh,  9  Greek,  5  ^Velsh, 
2   Finnish,    2    Horwat   and    1   Canadian. 

The  Beachley  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Som- 
erset County,  has  just  closed  a  deal  for  the 
George  Muller  farm  in  Somerset  township. 
The  consideration  was  $23,075. 

A  cave-in  occurred  recently  in  the  mine 
of  the  Maryland  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  St. 
Michael,  Cambria  County,  and  two  miners, 
who  had  just  gone  to  work  were  caught. 
One  was  crushed  to  death  and  the  other 
badly   injured. 

The  mine  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation  at  Rossiter,  Clearfield 
County,  was  idle  because  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  operators  over  the 
company's  requirement  that  the  day  men 
should  punch  a  time-clock  provided  by  the 
company.  The  matter  was  referred  to  two 
commissioners  but  they  informed  the  miners 
that  no  decision  would  be  announced  until 
the  men  return  to  work.  The  men  returned 
to  work  following  a  vote  on  the  proposition. 

T.  I*.  l^uruH  has  started  the  installation 
of  an  extensive  coal  plant  on  Pergum  hill, 
nefir  Nanty-Glo,  Cambr'a  County,  where 
he  located  a  rich  seam  of  the  "C"  vein.  A 
tipple  is  being  erected  and  a  sid'n?  built 
to  the  mine.  It  is  expected  to  i  e  one  of 
the  best  producers  in  that  section. 

The  Mapletown  Coal  Co.,  its  plant  !n 
Greene  County,  and  1,003  acres  of  Sewlck- 
ley  coal  has  been  sold  by  J.  Frank  Daw- 
son and  Taylor  N.  Dawson,  of  ITniontown, 
to  Senator  John  D.  Hatfield  and  others  of 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  consideration 
was  $525  000,  the  price  paid  for  t,he  plant 
being    $200,000. 

At  the  annual  meotinpr  of  the  board  of 
dlroctors    of    the    Atlandr    Coal    &    Iron    C  >., 

Thilii'leliihia.  the  following  oMicers  wei'e 
elected  for  the  <>nsiilng  year:  AVilli;im  IT. 
Hilyeu,  presid<Mit,  William  C.  Yerltes,  vice,- 
l)r<"si(lent,  Chas.  Gtvsing,  .Ir.,  secretary  and 
tiH>asurer,  Fnink  D.   Knney,  manager. 

Some  few  mines  in  the  Connellsvillo  re- 
gion are  uMli/.ing  the  dull  period  to  make 
repairs  and  mi)r()Vi>nieiits  at  their  plants. 
ret'Jiining  at  least  part  of  ther  orgjinizations. 
Among  pliints  being  repaired  are  the  Marion 
mine  of  the  Southern  Connellsvllle  Coal  &■ 
Coke  <'o.  at  ('h(>!il  llaven  and  the  .lennings 
mine  of  the  .lenniniCN   Coul   Co. 


WEST  VIRGIM.V 

The  Hertn  ConI  Co.,  Huntington,  has  just 
seeur"d  1.600  acres  of  hyi>roduet  coal  on 
Pidg<M)n  Creek,  :ind  hiis  organized  a  rom- 
pnny  with  a  cai>ilalizaf ion  of  $200,000  to 
de\-elop  this  con).  The  coal,  ."xccordlng  to 
an  analysis  furnished  by  the  company  con- 
tain 33.'S2  per  cent  vokitile  matter;  58. .SS 
per  cent  fixed  orbon  :  7.16  per  cent  n.'^h  ; 
and  1.14  per  cent  moisture.  The  sulphur  Is 
roj)orted    to    analyze    0.85    v>er    cent  ;    phos- 


phorus .003  per  cent.  The  coal  has  a  heat- 
ing value  of  slightly  more  than  14,000  B.t.u., 
with  the  ash  fusing  point  2,970  deg.  F. 

The   Wysong-McCoy  Coal  &  Land  Co.,  has 

been  organized  at  Princeton,  with  $650,000 
capital,  for  operating  in  the  Glade  and 
Holly  districts.   West  Virginia. 

Tlie  Thurmond  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Logan 
field,  of  which  Walter  R.  Thurmond  is 
president,  although  operating  its  mines  on  a 
part-time  basis,  is  nevertheless  engaged  in 
adding  to  its  storage  pile  so  as  to  be  in 
a  good  position  whenever  demand  may 
arise   at  a  later  date. 

The  Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  of  Fair- 
mont, manufacturers  of  coke  and  byprod- 
ucts, has  shut  down  its  plant  owing  to  the 
poor  demand,  no  announcement  having 
been  made  as  to  when  operations  may  be 
resumed. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  by  the  Fair- 
mont &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  of  the  market 
lull  to  build  more  liouses  for  its  miners. 
The  company  has  broken  ground  for  the 
eretion  of  25  new  houses. 

In  the  period  of  dullness  the  Uma  Coal 
Co.  just  south  of  Clay,  is  making  prepara- 
tion for  larger  operations  by  driving  four 
new  openings.  The  company  is  using  some 
of  its  best  men  in  this  work.  The  only 
trouble  experienced  has  been  in  prevail- 
ing upon  the  power  company  not  to  shut 
off  power  as  there  are  so  many  mines  on 
Elk  River  in  idleness  that  the  use  of  power 
is  at  a   minimum. 

A  special  train  of  Chicago  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  made  a  tour  of  the  smoke- 
less coal  fields  of  Fayette,  Raleigh  and 
Wyoming  counties  during  the  second  week 
of  March  as  the  guests  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Ry.  Two  days  were  spent  in  look^ 
ing  over  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
regions.  The  trip  ended  with  a  banquet 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  In  affording 
the  dealers  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
production  of  smokeless  and  to  judge  of  its 
quality,  the  C.  &  O.  hopes  to  convince  Chi- 
cago buyers  of  the  desirability  not  only  of 
having  smokeless  coal  but  of  having  it 
shipped   over  that  road. 

Directors  just  elected  by  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co.  are :  Dr.  L. 
S.  Brock,  Morgantown  ;  Lawrence  E.  Sands. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Howard  W.  Showalter  and 
E.  M.  Showalter.  New  officers  are:  How- 
ard W.  Showalter,  president;  Samuel  D. 
Brady,  vice-president ;  Harry  E.  Engle, 
treasurer ;    A.    P.    Brady,    treasurer. 

Alexander  Ronay  has  just  sold  146  acres 
of  Pittsburgh  coal  near  Shinnston  to  the 
Itasin  Coal  Co.,  who  paid  for  the  acreage 
obtained  from  Mr.  Flonay  the  sum  of 
$27,000. 

The    Turkey    Gap    Coal    &    Coke    Co.    has 

announced  that  the  installation  of  the  pick- 
ing tables  and  shaker  screen  on  their  new 
Wenonah  No.  3  tipple  has  been  completed. 
Other  building  and  construction  work  is 
under  way  so  that  actual  shijjments  at  full 
capacity  may  not  be  under  full  swing  until 
about  April  1.  The  new  tipple  is  modern 
throughout  and  will  afford  the  company  an 
additional  tonnage  of  about  125,000  tons 
annually.  A  contract  was  let  during  the 
first  week  of  March  by  the  company  for  25 
new  houses.  Assurances  have  been  received 
from  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  that  the 
new  substation  for  power  for  the  Wenonah 
operation  will  be  completed  by  or  before 
the  first  of  April.  Three  haulage  loco- 
motives and  100  mine  cars  were  received 
by  the  company  early  in  March. 

A  deal  of  considerable  magnitude  ha= 
been  consumated  under  the  terms  of  which 
J.  A.  Bell,  of  Carnegie,  Pa.,  acquires  title 
from  David  Okey,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  to 
1,000  acres  of  coal  land  on  tlie  waters  of 
Buffalo  Creek  in  Brooke  and  Ohio  counties. 
The  sum  iiivolved  in  the  transfer  was 
$100,000.  The  coal  is  in  the  Pittsburgh 
vein  and  is  between  five  and  seven  feet  in 
thickness.  The  John  IT.  Jones  interests  are 
said  to  be  interested  in  the  deal,  the  same 
Interests  being  already  extensively  inter- 
este<l  in  onerations  in  the  WHieellng  District. 
.\  railroad  will  be  built  into  the  coal  prop- 
erty and  will  make  It  possible  to  ship  both 
over  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  Pennsylvania.  It 
l.s  estimated  that  the  road  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood   of   $250,000. 

The  Basin  Coal  Co.  which  Will  operate 
near  Shinnston  Is  jilanning  to  begin  the 
shipment  of  coal  by  June  1.  This  company 
only  recently  purchased  one  tract  of  142 
acres  and  another  tract  of  20  acres  near 
Shinnston  and  is  building  n  mile  or  more 
of  tramway.  Provision  is  being  made  by 
the  conipany  for  loading  about  15  railroad 
cars  of  coal  a  day.  The  company  has  as 
its  head  Will  Ghagan  of  Ghagan.  Pa. 

The  transportation  and  sale  of  coal  on  a 
large  scale  will  be  undertaken  by  the  new- 


organized  Parkersbiirg  Dry  Docks,  Trans- 
portation &  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Moundsvilfe,  this  company  having  a  capital- 
ization of  $250,000.  Pittsburgh  and  Wilk- 
insburg  people  are  largely  interested  in  the 
new  venture,  among  them  being  M.  J.  Mc- 
Quaide,  J.  R.  Dorsey,  Stephen  Steranchak, 
of  Pittsburgh  ;  James  Balph  and  R.  A. 
Balph  of  Wilkinsburg. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Mining  Corporation  of  the  lull  in  the 
coal  business  to  make  repairs  at  a  number 
of  its  plants  and  to  provide  for  better 
accommodations  for  its  miners,  building 
having  been  especially  active  at  both  the 
Dakota  and  Barracksville  plants  in  Marion 
County.  At  the  Barracksville  plant  a  total 
of  twenty  houses  have  been  built  for 
miners  and  at  Dakota  the  houses  just  put 
up  are  thirty  in  number.  ■V%'hile  the 
Dakota  mints  of  the  company  have  been  in 
idleness  electrical  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled, including  a  15-ton  Jeffrey  loco- 
motive. 

Further  details  secured  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  Fat  Creek 
Coal  Corporation  of  Beckley  of  which  E.  C. 
Minter  is  president,  disclose  the  fact  that 
this  company  has  purchased  300  acres  of 
land  on  Fat  Creek  in  Shady  Spring  District 
extending  to  the  Piney  branch  of  the  C. 
&  O.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
develop  the  Fat  Creek  property  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  the  C.  &  O.  Railway  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  a  road  will  be  con- 
structed up  Glade  Creek  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  up  the  large  territory  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  New  River,  Raleigh  & 
Pocahontas  Co.  just  across  the  mountain 
from  Fat  Creek. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
newly  organized  Coalfield  Fuel  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Charlestown,  to  operate  in 
the  Kanawha  County  field.  The  company 
is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  Principal  figures 
in  the  new  concern  are :  H.  P.  Tompkins, 
Clyde  B.  Johnson,  P.  N.  Lowe,  N.  L.  Mc- 
Clure,  Benj.  Hurvitz,  all  of  Charleston. 

Increases  in  capital  stock  have  been 
authorized  for  the  following  companies : 
Fall  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Bluefield.  of  which 
O.  C.  Jenkins  is  president,  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000  ;  Harlan-Cumberland  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.,  W.  B.  Stevens,  president,  from 
$150,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Stone  &  Scott  Coal  Co.  is  one  of  the 

larger  coal  concerns  recently  launched, 
being  capitalized  at  $500,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  coal  in  both  Marion  and 
Harrison  counties.  Those  interested  in  this 
company  have  long  been  active  producers 
in  northern  West  Virginia.  Largely  inter- 
ested are  E.  B.  Stone,  of  Morgantown  ;  T. 
M.  Scott,  of  Shinnston  :  Edwin  B.  Stone. 
Fred  A.  Stone  and  William  D.  Stone,  of 
Morgantown.  Headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  at  Fairmont. 


BRITISH  COLUMBL\ 

Coal  production  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, exclusive  of  the  mines  of  the  Crow's 
Nest   Field,    was  as  follows: 

Mine  Tons 

Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co 46,121 

Canadian   Collieries    (D)    Ltd. 

Comox    34,847 

South   Wellington 6,827 

Extension    13.946 

Xanoose-Wellington   Co 4,954 

C.ranby  Consolidated  M.  &  S.  Co..  .  21.681 

OU\  Wellington   (King  &  Foster)...  135 

Middlesboro  Collieries 6,728 

Fleming    Coal    Co 3,239 

Coalmont    Collieries 4,420 

Princeton  Coal  &  Land  Co 794 

Tota".     143,692 

The  Cliu  Chun  Coitl   Mining  Syndicate  has 

secured  options  on  ai>proxlmato'y  "i.ooo 
acres  of  coal  lands  about  two  miles  south 
of  Chu  Chua  near  Kamloops.  A  compressor 
operated  by  a  50-horsepower  steam  plant 
has  been  installed,  a  road  built  to  a  siding 
on  the  Canadian  National  Hy.  and  camp 
buildings  erected  to  accommodate  about 
twenty  men. 


NOVA  SCOTLV 

N'nvn  Scotia  Collieries  of  the  Svdney  dis- 
trict produced  4,2R!\350  tons  in  1920 — 
4  20.4  4  4  tons,  or  1 1  pei  cent  more  than  In 
1919.  The  total  for  1920  is  the  largest  since 
1917.  and  In  view  of  the  many  difTiculties 
encountered,  especially  labor  troubles,  the 
incrojise  in  production  is  considered  most 
sati.^sfaotory.  The  output  for  February, 
1921,  amour'ed  to  46.490  tons. 
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Personals 


J.  W.  Marsh,  of  the  Greene  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  of  Chicago,  save  two  addresses 
before  the  Davenport  l)ranch  of  the  National 
Association  of  Stationary  Kngineers,  the 
subects  being  "The  Combustion  of  Coal" 
and   "The  Use  of  Chain  Grate  Stokers." 

The  appointment  of  H.  I.  Smith,  mining 
engineer  with  the  Kureau  of  Mines  for 
many  years,  as  District  i-Jngineer  to  super- 
vise coal  and  oil  shale  leasing  operations, 
has  been  anonunced,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver. 

Director  Bain  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
accompanied  by  1).  A.  Lyon,  supervisor  of 
mining  experiment  stations,  will  make  a 
trip  of  inspection  of  stations  beginning 
April  11.  The  itinerary  foUws:  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago.  Houghton,  Mich.,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  Rolla,  Mo., 
St.  Louis.  Birmingham,  Tuscaloosa  and 
Atlanta. 

E.  W.  Parker,  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  was  the  guest  of  honor  re- 
cently at  a  luncheon  given  in  Washington 
by  H.  Foster  Bain,  the  Director  of  fhe  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  Parker  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  which  had  charge  of  the  fuel  tests 
at  St.  Louis,  out  of  which  grew  the  Bureau 
of   Mines. 

C.  E.  Miller,  known  as  the  "Coal  King 
■of  the  Klondyke,"  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
"outside"  in  twenty  years  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He  spent  his  vacation  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria.  Mr.  Miller  went  into  the  Yukon 
in  189  7  and  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
since  has  been  spent  in  coal  operations. 

R.  Dawson  Hall  was  the  guest  of  the 
Franklin  Club,  VVilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  its 
annual  banquet  and  gathering,  March  21, 
delivering  a  short  address  on  the  bearing  of 
metal-mining  practice  on  the  preparation 
and  mining  of  coal. 

After  being  arrested  twice  as  a  suspicious 
character  due  to  having  a  Tennessee  license 
number  on  his  automobile,  W.  H.  Bradford, 
formerly  of  Nashville,  who  recently  came 
with  the  Dixie  Fuel  Co.,  Louisville,  has 
decided  to  get  a  Kentucky  license,  so  that) 
the  Louisville  cops  will  give  him  a  little 
rest  after  two  arrests  in  less  than  a  week. 

W.  T.  Carden  has  been  elected  president 
•of  Boland  Bros.  Co.,  anthracite  operators 
■of  Scranton,  Pa.  He  was  the  Scranton 
representative  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  of 
Buffalo  and  the  vacancy  has  lieen  filled  by 
Harold  T.  Carden,  also  a  member  of  the 
Weaver    sales   staff   for   sometime. 

T.  J.  Eoster,.  former  owner  and  founder 
of  the  Colliery  Engineer  and  founder  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
has  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  will 
open  an  Industrial  'Correspondence  Univer- 
sity  in   April. 

Harrison  Null  Boyd,  superintendent  of 
the  Edenborn  and  Gates  mines  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  resigned  March  1  to  en- 
gage in  a  new  fuel  enterprise  of  which  he 
is  president  and  general  manager.  Mr. 
^oyd  leaves  the  Frick  company  after  25 
years  of   service. 

James  C.  Stuckslagrer  of  Jefferson  town- 
ship has  been  made  manager  of  the  farms 
•of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  in  Washing- 
ton   County.    Pa. 

James  E.  (iibbs,  a  well-known  coal  oper- 
ator of  Huntington,  was  a  visitor  in  the 
Fairmont  region  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Gaston  Caperton,  president  of  the  Slab 
Fork  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Slab 
Fork  on  the  Virginian  Ry..  was  a  visitor 
in  Charleston   late   in   February. 

Brooks  Fleming:,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
and  Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operations,  were  visitors  in  Charleston 
on    the   last    day    of   February. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  and  head  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
was  vacationing  at  Pinehurst.  He  remained 
at  the  Carolina  resort  until   March   27. 

.  J.  C.  Collins,  until  a  few  years  ago  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Illinois 
Southern  R.R.  and  more  recently  connected 
with  the  Moffat  Coal  Co.  of  St."  Louis,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  general 
representative  of  the  Kerens-Donnewald 
'Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Ix)uis. 


II.  K.  OKlesliy,  formerly  chief  inHpector 
for  the  Fuel  Administration  In  Missouri 
and  more  recently  a  retailer  at  Varrens- 
burg,  has  accepted  a  position  as  sales 
manager  of  the  retail  and  jobbing  depart- 
ment of  the  Kaw  Valley  P'uel  Co.  of  Kansas 
City. 

.Vrtliur  King:,  for  several  years  repre- 
sentative for  the  Edison  Storage  Battery 
Co..  St.  Loui.s.  in  the  southern  Illinois  and 
Missouri  territory,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  with  the  Atlas  Storage 
Battery  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  King  spe- 
cializes in  storage  batteries  for  mine  loco- 
motives, and  is  well  known  throughout  his 
territories. 

O.  W.  Noble,  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Rialto  Coal 
Co.,    Chicago. 

John  Rolla  of  Murphysboro,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Mine  Investi- 
gation Commission  by  Governor  Small,  suc- 
ceeding l».  H.  Donnelly  of  Springfield.  Mr. 
RoUa  retired  from  active  work  three  years 
ago  as  the  head  of  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Co. 
at    Herrin. 

Thos.  J.   Casey,   formerly  of  the  Wabash 

R.R..  is  now  connected  in  a  traveling  ca- 
pacity with  the  Wallace  Coal  Co.  at  St. 
Louis. 

E.  H.  Sandidife,  for  many  years  chief 
clerk  in  the  fuel  department  of  the  Fri.sco 
R.R.  at  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to  go  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He 
is  succeeded  by  C.  S.  Bradford  of  Harri- 
man.   Pa. 

M.  B.  Casey,  who  came  to  the  Wabash 
R.R.  at  St.  Louis  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  from  the  Lackawanna  Sys- 
tem prior  to  the  war,  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  Ry.  Assn.  to 
engage  in  the  selling  of  coal  in  quanti- 
ties to  railroads  and  large  industrials,  with 
offices  at  2026-7  Railway  Exchange  Bldg., 
St.   Louis. 

L.  V.  Bermingham,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  _  the  St.  George  Coal  Co..  of  New 
York  City,  recently  returned  from  an  e.\- 
tensive   tour   of   Canada. 

Charles  E.  Lester,  of  Hartwell  &  Lester. 
New  York  City,  has  returned  from  a  Euro- 
pean   trip. 

E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Ivehigh 
Valley  R.R.  Co.  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  New  York  Trust 
Co.  which  succeeds  on  April  1  the  old  New 
Yorlv  Trust  Co.  by  merging  the  Liberty 
National  Bank. 

Gardner  Pattison,  of  Pattison  &  Bowns 
until  that  concern  was  merged  with  the 
Farrell  Coal  Co..  was  re-elected  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  The  United  States 
Trucking   Co.   on   March   9. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  announce  that 
Harry  C.  Hajfuerty  succeeds  John  W. "White- 
ley  as  general  sales  agent  for  New  York, 
and  George  W.  Scura  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  sales  agent.  Both  have 
been  connected  with  the  firm  for  many 
years. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  .\ssociation  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  oi  the  National  Coal 
Association,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  in  Pittsburgh  on 
March  7. 

W.  D.  Ord.  president  of  the  Red  Jacket 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Landgraf. 
W.  Va  .  was  a  visitor  in  Charleston  early 
in   March. 

Howard  Showalter,  president  of  the  Dia- 
mond Fuel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Fair- 
mont, was  a  visitor  in  Charleston  on  March 
4  making  the  trip  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  E.  F.  Morgan. 

H.  H.  Morris,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Standard  Coal  Co..  WMth  headquarters 
at  Miintington.  sjient  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  March  in  conference  with 
oflicials  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  concern- 
ing  freight    rate   matters. 

.\.  J.  Kinic.  of  Huntington,  extensively 
interested  in  mining  operations  In  the 
Logan  field,  attended  the  inauguration  of 
Governor  E.   F.   Morgan   at   Charleston. 

A.  Brooks  FlemhiK.  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  and 
Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, were  in  Charleston.  W.  Va..  during 
the  "first  week  of  March  on  their  way  to 
Xew  York. 

J.  W.  Colley,  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Logan  Operators  Association  who 
has  been  located  at  Huntington,  will  here- 
after divide  his  time  between  I.iOgan  and 
Huntington. 


\.    II.     I'uliiier,    wh't    ha.M    ^3**t-n    frirm -i-f»-<l 
with   the  Ore  A   Coa 
for   the   past  three    ■ 

movement,    has    •  to    ac4>:i/i   a  i«*>«i- 

tion   with  the  M.  Fuel  Co     {'    K^imm 

Coal    Co.    and    the    <,t--^ti    I-;i'  "      '    "' 

Co.       F.    I.     Kennedy    is     in 
Cleveland    offices    of    these    t.^-n    •  •.ini^-in.- n 
and  Mr.  Palmer  will  make  bin  headquarttrrs 
in   fMeveland. 

.Michael    Gullurher,    Reneral     mAnaRer    of 

the   Wheeling  &   Lak-    ■:         ''       '    ■'  ^    " 

unci  C.  K.  Sullivan,   i 

Coal    Mining   Co..    w.i.     ►.  .  .  ...^    ...:    ^    •...,..•.' 

tendered  by  Oh  loans  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding. 

8.  H.  Kobbinit,  president  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  '    Mimwel  Galla- 

Kher.    general    manager  g    &    I^ke 

lOrit!    Coal    Mining    Co -.       ..en    elected 

flirectors  of  the  new  Midland   Bank.  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Morgantawn  Coal  Co.  was  repre- 
sented in  Cleveland  during  the  first  few 
days    of    March    by    Marvin    L.    Taylor    of 

Morgantown. 

M.  R.  Ingold  of  the  sales  department  of 
the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  .spent^  a 
few  days  in  the  Marion  County,  W.  Va. 
field  the  first  of  tne  month. 

Whitney  Warner,  >1ce-president  of  the 
Warner  Collieries  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  re- 
turned  from  a  vacation   in   Florida. 

<;.  C.  Weitzel,  general  manager.  Great 
Lakes  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  extensive 
operations  in  No.  8  field,  office  Columbus, 
has  departed  for  an  extended  trip  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Canal  Zone. 

B.  C.  Tucker,  president  of  the  Brilliant 
and  Jean  Coal  Mining  companies.  Cleve- 
land, has  returned  from  a  pleasure  trip  to 
California. 

C.  J.  Goodyear,  traffic  manager.  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Producers  .Association,  was  a 
visitor  in   Cleveland   recently. 

C.  H.  Tarleton,  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  Division  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.  was  a  visitor  in  Baltimore  about 
March  17. 

A.  Lisle  White,  president  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association 
spent  a  few  days  in  Baltimore  on  business 
about    the   middle   of   March. 

Max  Tomb,  head  of  the  branch  office  of 
the  Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  at  Bluefield 
was  incapacitated  for  duty  several  days 
earlier  in  the  month  when  compelled  to 
undergo  an  operation. 

.A.  W.  Calloway,  president  of  the  Davis 
Coal  &  '"oke  Co..  with  headquarters  at 
Haltimore,  and  R.  P.  Maloney,  general  man- 
ager of  the  same  company  with  head- 
quarters at  Thomas  were  visitors  In  the 
Kanawha  field  about  the  middle  of  March. 

E.  J.  Mc«)uail  of  the  Pocahontas  region 
and  one  of  the  successful  oi)erators  in  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  coal  territory  paid  a 
visit  to  West  Virginia's  capital  during  the 
latter  part   of  March. 

J.  C.  McKinley  of  the  Richland  Coal  Co.. 
with  headquarters  at  Wlieeling  was  a 
visitor  on  March  21  at  the  capital  of  West 
Virginia. 


Association  Activities 


Northern  West  Virginia  Operators' 
Association 

.\fter  adopting  a  resolution  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a 
sales  tax  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  association  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Fairmont  during  the  first  week  of  March, 
took  steps  toward  securing  a  change  in 
existing  freight  rates  to  the  Lakes  and  to 
Western  markets,  which  it  is  claimed,  are 
discriminatory  because  of  a  differential  of 
anywhere  from  40  to  56c. — a  differential 
which  makes  it  absolutely  Impossibe  for 
mines  in  northern  West  Virginia  to  com- 
pete with  those  in  Ohio  and  other  Central 
Competitive  territory  as  well  as  mines  in 
Louisville  &  Nashville  territory  in  shiv>ping 
coal  to  the  Lakes  and  to  Western  points. 
In  order  to  get  the  matter  properly  before 
Lake  coal  carrying  roads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  a  strong  com- 
mittee was  named,  those  appointed  being; 
C.  H.  Jenkins.  Fairmont,  chairman:  J.  C. 
Callahan,  Clarksburg:  Brooks  Fleming, 
Jr..  Fairmont  :  H.  M.  Cr-awford.  Philippi, 
and  J.  L.  Hatfield.  Morgantown. 
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There  has  been  no  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  association  toward  the  assignment 
of  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading,  there 
still  being  pronounced  opposition  to  such 
a  practice.  It  was  considered  a  propitious 
time  to  ask  that  this  be  discontinued  and 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure such  action  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: C.  F.  Robinson,  Fairmont;  Everett 
Drennen,  Elkins,  and  J.  M.  Orr,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  this  committee  being  given 
full  power  to   act. 

Southern    Ohio    Coal    Exchange 

The  exchange  at  the  regular  meeting 
March  15  considered  a  number  of  questions 
including  pending  legislation  and  market 
conditions.  The  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  the  bill  pending  in  the  house  of 
representatives  to  make  the  mining  of  coal 
in  Ohio  a  public  utility,  bringing  it  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  While  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  bill  has  anv  chance  of  being  enacted 
in  its  present  form,  still  W.  D.  McKinney, 
secretary-commissioner  of  the  exchange,  is 
following  it  through  the  various  committees 
in  the  legislature. 

The  bill  to  tax  the  production  of  coal 
and  all  minerals  in  the  state  one  per  cent 
is  also  believed  to  be  dead  for  the  time 
being.  This  bill,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  lay 
a  heavy  burden  on  Ohio  producers  in  com- 
petition with  other  states. 

Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Association 
of   Ohio 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators'  Association  of  Ohio  was 
held  on  Monday,  March  14,  in  Cleveland, 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Michael  Gallagher, 
president ;  Whitney  Warner,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  H.  R.  Sullivan,  treasurer ;  D.  P. 
Hurd  was  re-elected  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  elected  to  serve  on 
the  executive  committee  of  which  the  pres- 
ident, Michael  Gallagher,  is  chairman ;  C. 
S.  Deal,  A.  W.  Dean,  William  Harper,  Henry 
Johnson,  T.  K.  Maher,  S.  H.  Robbins,  Whit- 
ney Warner,  C.  P.  White,  R.  L.  Wilder- 
muth,   H.  E.   Willard  and   W.   R.   Woodford. 

Charles  J.  Albasin,  commissioner,  Bridge- 
port, and  Emerson  Campbell,  tax  agent,  St. 
Clairsville,  were  also  elected. 

The  new  president  is  general  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co., 
and  Whitney  Warner,  vice-president,  is 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Warner 
Collieries  Co.  Mr.  Gallagher  succeeds  F. 
K.  Maher,  who  bias  served  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  association. 

Upper  Potomac  Coal  Association 

T.  M.  Dodson,  S.  D.  Brady  and  Douglas 
Gorman  have  been  elected  directors  of  the 
association  to  serve  for  three  years.  R.  A. 
Smith,  James  A.  Brown  and  W.  E.  Ambrose 
were  elected  for  two-year  terms  and  Car- 
roll Pattison,  R.  Marsh  Dean  and  A.  Spates 
Brady  were  elected  for  single  year  terms. 

The  by-laws  of  the  associat'oii,  have 
been  amended  so  as  to  admit  as  associate 
members  those  who  are  not  coal  operators 
but  who  are  intimately  interested  in  the 
production  of  coal.  The  associate  members 
are  to  receive  the  Association's  circulars, 
are  to  be  privileged  to  attend  meetings  and 
may  participate  in  discussions  but  are  not 
allowed    to    vote. 


Pike    County    Coal    Mining    Institute 

A  meeting  of  the  institute  was  held  at 
the  Cumberland  Club  at  Pikoville,  K/., 
March  4.  Discussions  on  various  mire 
problems  were  led  by  G.  E.  Daugherty,  T. 
H.  Huddy.  K.  L.  Bailey.  G.  A.  Clutts  ami 
others. 


Obituary 


A.  W.  Crawford  of  Hillsboro.  111.,  well 
known  in  Macoupin  County,  wa?  instantly 
killed  at  Wood  River  recently  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Mr.  Crawford  was  promi- 
nent in  Illinois  coal  mining  circles  for  many 
years. 

Guy  B.  Aldrich,  well-known  coal  sales- 
man, died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  near 
the  entrance  to  his  office  in  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City,  on  March  12.  Mr. 
Aldrich  was  connected  with  McCann  &  Camp. 

Jesse  Knigrht  of  Provo,  president  of  tlie 
Spring  Canyon  Coal  Co.,  the  Red  Creek  Coal 
Co.  and  other  coal  companies  died  at  his 
home  on  March  14,  aged  75.  Mr.  Knight, 
who  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  a  month 
ago  from  which  he  never  rallied,  came  to 
Utah  in  1850.  He  was  the  father  of  Sena- 
tor J.  Wm.  Knight  of  the  Utah  Senate. 


William  Froilerlck  IIoIsIiik,  83  years  old. 
long  idontiflod  with  the  coal  and  coke  in- 
dustry of  Fayette,  Westmoreland  and 
Washington  Counties,  but  for  the  last  dec- 
ade   rctiri'd.   died   rt'centy  at    D>'nV)ar,   Pa. 

David  C.  KvnnN.  :iged  4  3,  a  mine  supor- 
intendont  for  fho  Poston  Mining  Co.,  at 
Miimeld.  O..  died  in  a  Cohimbus  hospital 
from  injuries  rooolved  in  an  automobile 
accident   near  Cbillioothe. 

OeorRTP  Wall's  of  Dubois.  Pa.,  well  known 
among  coal  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kon- 
tuoky,  died  receMtly  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  Mr.  Wales  bad  been  a 
mine  inspector  in  the  Dubois  district  since 
1917. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  vacated  its  order  which 
suspended  schedules  providing  through 
rates  on  coal  and  coke  based  on  combina- 
tion of  locals  on  the  Santa  Fe  system,  the 
carriers  having  canceled  the  schedules,  and 
the    proceeding    has    been    discontinued. 

The  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Can- 
nelton,  Ind.,  in  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C. 
attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  bitu- 
minous coal  from  mines  in  Indiana  on  the 
Southern    Ry.    to   Cannelton. 

Tlie  Huntingburg-  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
has  attacked  the  rates  to  that  city  and 
the  U.  S.  Hame  Co.,  of  Tell  City,  Ind.,  the 
rates  to   Tell  City. 

The  Oraselli  Chemical  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  soft 
coal  from  Clinton  to  Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

The  Bell  &  ZoUer  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
in  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  attacks  the 
distribution  of  coal  cars  under  car  service 
rule  No.  31,  and  asks  for  restoration  of 
coal  car  distribution  rules  in  effect  prior 
thereto. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  assigned  for  oral  argu- 
ment at  Washington  on  April  15  the  cases 
of  the  Little  Cahaba  Coal  Co.,  and  the 
Fairchild   Lumber   &    Coal   Co. 

The  Jeremy  Fuel  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake,  com- 
plains against  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton  on 
bituminous  coal  from  points  in  Utah  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  also  against  a  subsequent 
rate  of  $1.35  and  requests  $7,000  refund. 

The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  of  Duluth,  com- 
plains against  unreasonable  rates  between 
June  25  and  November  5,  1918,  on  coal  from 
Missabe  Junction  to  Steelton,  and  asks  a 
refund   of   $82,356. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  proposed 
change  in  routing  of  coal  from  mines  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  beyond  Car- 
tersville,  Ga.,  is  justified,  and  has  vacated 
its  order  suspending  the  change  and  discon- 
tinued the  proceeding. 

The    Loogootee    Fire    Clay    Products    Co., 

of  Indiana,  in  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C. 
attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  soft 
coal  from  Cannelburg  and  Montgomery. 
Ind.,   to   Loogootee,   Ind. 

Fred  Kixmiller,  of  Vincennes,  Ind..  in  a 
complaint  attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rate 
on  soft  coal  from  Wheatland  to  Vincennes. 


Publications  Received 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
just  i.'^sued  Bulletin  185.  ••Pennsylvania 
MiiiinK  Statutes  .Annotated,"  by  J.  W. 
Tliompson.  law  examiner  of  the  bureau. 
The  bulletin  inchides  every  statute  enacted 
by  the  Itgislature  of  Pennsylvania  from 
17S.")  to  1919,  relating  to  minerals,  mines  and 
mining  operations,  whether  obsolete,  re- 
pelled, invalid,  or  at  present  in  force.  The 
biilletin,  which  contains  1.221  pages,  is  the 
only  publication  giving  the  mining  statutes 
of  Peimsylvania  complete,  and  accompanied 
by  the  court  holdings.  Copies  of  Bulletin 
1S5  may  bo  purchased  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Wa.<shington,  D.  C.  at  a  price  of  one 
dollar. 


Industrial  News 


Tlie    I'nited    States    Bureau    of    Mines    has 

issued  tlio  first  apiu'oval  for  a  storage  bat- 
tery looomotivo  for  use  in  ptiseous  mines 
to  the  George  D.  WTiitcomb  Co.,  of  Rochelle. 


111.  The  approval,  dated  March  14,  covers 
a  six-ton  storage  battery  locomotive,  w^hich 
may  be  equipped  with  a  battery  consisting 
of  either  80-G-14  Edison  cells  or  48-L-149- 
29  plate  Gould  cells.  Caustic  potash  is 
specified  as  the  electrolyte  for  use  with 
the  Edison  battery.  As  approved  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  recommends  this  locomotive  for 
service  in  gaseous  mines  and  considers  it 
much  safer  than   the  types  heretofore  used. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Morrison  &  Ris- 
man  Co.,  jobbers  in  new  and  relaying  rails, 
accessories,  has  just  established  an  office  in 
778  Drexel  Bldg.,  with  R.  B.  Morrison,  dis- 
trict manager. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — The  branch  office 
of  the  Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.  has  been 
discontinued  and  Rex  L.  Tomb,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  office,  will  hereafter 
be   located   in   Cincinnati 

PottsvUle,  Pa. — The  New  England  Fuel 
&  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  G.  H.  Fairbanks,  dis- 
trict manager,  has  opened  a  new  field 
office,    311  Thompson  Bldg. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. — The  Coal  Supply  Co., 
Jeffersonville,  has  moved  its  offices  to  1745 
High  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  directly  across 
the  river  from  the  old  location. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  has  just  issued  a  bulletin, 
"Why  the  Group  Insurance  Plan  is  Worth 
While,"  giving  the  opinions  of  various  in- 
dustrial executives  on  the  group  plan. 

Montreal,  Que. — Dwight  P.  Robinson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  engineers  and  constructors  of 
New  York,  has  recently  opened  branch 
offices  in  the  Dominion  Express  building. 


Recent  Patents 


Mine  TroUey.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  Davis. 
West  Va.,  1,366,142.  Jan.  18,  1921.  Filed 
Jan.  21,  1920.     Serial  No.  352.957. 

Miners'  Lamp.  Edward  M.  Erickson, 
Ray,  Ariz.,  1,366.371.  Jan.  25.  1921.  Filed 
May   12,   1919.      Serial  No.    296.522. 


Coming  Meetings 


Nova  Scotia  Muiing  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  April  5  and  6  in  Halifax. 
N.  S.  Some  interesting  coal  papers  are  to 
be  presented. 

The  .American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  7  and  8.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Cushing,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  April  6  and  7 
at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada.  Secretary,  B.  A.  Caspell,  Brant- 
ford.   Ont.,    Canada. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  111., 
May  24.  25  and  26.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford, Chicago.   111. 

The  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf 
.Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City.  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reservH- 
tions  have  been  cancelled.  ^V.  B.  Reed, 
secretary.  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  .Vmerican  Societj-  &t  Mechanical 
Knjfineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23,  24,  2."i  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chcago.  111.  Secretarv  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West  39th  St..  New  York  City. 

National  CliamlH>r  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  mtn^ting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J..   -April  27.   2S  and   29. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  .Associa- 
tion Sixth  Conference  of  Secretaries  and 
Executives  to  be  held  at  the  Baltimore 
Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  May  15  and  16. 
For  reservations  address  H.  S.  Mitchell, 
New  York  Life  Bide  .  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

National  Retail  t'oal  Merchants  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  animal  meeting  May  12. 
13  and  14  at  the  Jofforson  Hotel.  Richmond, 
Va.  Secretary.  E.  (•.  Gordon,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will 
hold  its  eighth  animal  conventon  May  4. 
.">,  6  and  7  at  Cleveland.  Oho.  Secretary, 
J.  G.  Hammond,  409  PTk  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  it9 
spring  outing  the  latter  part  of  May  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  I^ouis  for  Peoria  on  May  26  and 
returning  f>n  May  28.  Secretarv.  Martin 
Bolt.    Springfield.    III. 
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*Nor  Shall  Private  Property  Be  Taken  for 
Public  Use,  Without  Just  Compensation** 


HOLDING  that  the  highest  market  price  at  the 
time  of  commandeering  is  the  only  proper  measure 
of  just  compensation,  Federal  Judge  Bodine,  sitting  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  last  week  directed  the  jury  in  the  suit 
of  the  New  River  Collieries  vs.  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
award  the  coal  company  a  judgment  in  accordance  with 
this  principle.  The  navy  had  commandeered  some 
60,000  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  Tidewater  by  the  coal 
company  and  had  offered  a  price  around  $3.60  per  ton 
or  the  alternative  guaranteed  by  the  Lever  Act  of  suing 
the  government  in  the  Federal  courts  if  this  price  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  coal  company  asked  an  average 
price  of  about  $8.30  and  was  awarded  a  trifle  under 
seven  dollars. 

The  actual  figures  are  of  small  moment  compared  with 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  judge.  Argument  was 
not  entertained  or  heard  on  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes "just  compensation"  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
to  a  citizen  or  citizen  corporation  for  property  comman- 
deered by  the  government;  the  judge  ruled  out  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  for  the  government  who  sought  to 
show  what  it  cost  to  produce  the  coal  that  had  been  taken 
and  stated  that  the  only  question  involved  was  one  of 
fact — the  market  price  of  the  coal  on  the  particular  day 
the  navy  commandeered  it.  In  the  opinion  of  this  judge 
the  highest  market  price  that  might  have  been  obtained 
for  the  coal  represented  just  compensation. 

This  decision,  which  of  course  is  subject  to  appeal  for 
review  before  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  is  of  far- 
reaching  import  to  the  coal  industry,  not  only  affecting 
other  coal  taken  by  the  navy  but  possibly  influencing 
action  on  settlements  for  coal  diverted  or  confiscated  by 
the  railroads  and  others  in  the  future. 


Labor  s  Opposition  to  Deflation 

1IKE  the  strike  in  October  of  last  year,  the  stoppage 
-i  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
first  of  this  month  was  discounted  in  advance  and  prep- 
arations appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
accumulating  reserves  of  coal.  The  British  miners  were 
out  three  weeks  last  year  at  a  time  of  greater  demand 
for  coal  than  now  obtains,  without  any  serious  shortages 
developing  and  without  material  effect  on  prices  here 
or  abroad.  The  call  for  coal  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  so  low  for  the  past  few  months  that  nothing 
but  a  protracted  shutdown  of  the  mines  in  Great  Britain 
can  have  the  effect  of  giving  more  than  a  slight  impetus 
to  the  market  here. 

France,  one  country  that  six  months  ago  was  buying 
coal  at  high  prices  and  leaning  heavily  on  the  British 
mines,  has  large  stocks  and  little  demand.  According 
to  recent  advices  the  supply  in  that  country  is  not  less 
than  three  times  what  it  was  a  year  ago  and  coal  from 
Germany  is  now  coming  into  France  at  the  rate  of  more 


than  2,000,000  tons  per  month,  while  the  French  mines 
are  producing  at  an  increasing  rate.  Imports  of  Eng- 
lish coal  into  France  in  February  were  but  369,000  tons, 
compared  with  1,232,000  tons  during  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago  and  about  1,000,000  tons  in  February, 
1913.  The  falling  off  this  year  was  due  not  to  inability 
to  get  the  coal  but  to  absence  of  need  for  it,  and  the 
mines  in  Great  Britain  were  idle  as  a  result  of  this  lack 
of  demand.  From  2,601,046  tons  in  Februan.-  of  last 
year  total  exports  fell  to  1,729,148  tons  in  February, 
1921.  In  the  same  month  of  1913  exports  were  5,569,917 
tons. 

The  tremendous  drop  in  world  demand  for  coal  is 
really  what  precipitated  the  trouble  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  year  1920  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  commer- 
cial coal  produced  in  that  countrj^  was  sold  for  export  or 
used  as  bunkers  for  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
the  profits  derived  from  this  business  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  high  wages  guaranteed  the  miners  by 
the  British  government.  With  the  decline  in  the  export 
market,  the  operators  of  the  mines  were  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  closing  down  or  reducing  costs  in  or- 
der to  meet  competition,  as  from  this  country.  To  re- 
duce costs,  labor  must  come  down,  and  it  is  that  reduc- 
tion in  wages  that  is  now  being  resisted. 


Ignoring  an  Opportunity 

To  THOSE  who  are  complacently  watching  the  coal- 
consuming  public  fritter  away  the  precious  days  of 
car  surplus  and  cheap  coal,  secure  in  their  belief  that 
if  not  now,  then  later,  coal  must  be  bought,  and  if  not 
now  at  reasonable  figures  then  later  at  high  prices, 
expectant  if  not  hopeful  that  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
will  bring  a  condition  of  famine  prices,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that  a  repetition  of  1920  in  coal 
prices  is  certain  to  bring  with  it  a  recurrence  of  public 
protest  and  certain  Federal  legislation  regulating  the 
industry  and  fixing  prices.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  coal  has  few  friends  at  court  and  fewer  in 
Congress  who  will  dare  to  come  out  in  the  open  in  its 
defense.  There  is  no  public  sentiment  favoring  the  coal 
man;  the  big  question  is  whether  between  now  and 
when  the  next  storm  breaks  the  public  can  be  won  back 
to  an  attitude  that  will  be  at  least  sympathetic. 

It  is  idle  to  think  that  another  crisis  can  be  weathered 
after  the  fashion  of  the  last  one.  And  it  is  but  too  true 
that  a  quickening  of  demand  for  coal  next  summer  or 
autumn  will  produce  a  car  shortage  and  the  kind  of  a 
market  that  by  common  consent,  so  it  seems,  has  come 
to  mean  panic  prices.  It  was  good  fortune  and  a  com- 
bination Oi  propitious  circumstances  that  forestalled  a 
Fuel  Administrator  last  summer  and  it  was  the  count 
of  the  referee  that  put  the  Calder  bill  down  and  out 
with  the  expiring  administration  on  March  4.  No 
change  of  heart  with  the  constituents  of  the  men  in 
Congress  stopped  legislation  on  coal.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  giA'e  the  man  on  the  street  cause  to  pause  in 
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his  coudenination  of  the  coal  num.  To  hold  the  support 
of  the  or?ani2arions  of  business  men  who  registered 
<flM»&ition  to  the  Calder  bill  the  coal  industry  must  do 
more  than  simply  hold  before  them  the  **b(«ey  man" 
of  gieneral  restrictive  legislation  on  essential  industries. 

It  is  understood  that  the  program — the  administra- 
tion i)it)gTam,  if  you  will — in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
S7«ss  will  not  have  for  its  foundation  the  tiieory  that 
coal  is  "charged  with  public  use."  And  if  tli«t  is  left 
oat,  other  businei^  will  ha^e  cause  to  abandon  its  fear 
and  withdraw  its  opposition  to  coal  legislatiQa.  Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen  has  indicated  his  mtmtion  of  re- 
introducing his  bills  with  i^ime  modificatioiis.  These 
bills  are  not  predicated  on  tlie  theory  tiiat  coal  is  a 
puUic  utility.  It  is  a  fair  assamptioii  that  Senator 
Calder's  proposals  will  receive  scant  attention  when  the 
Frelinghuysen  bills  are  pushed. 

Coal  legislatirai  may  not  be  actrc^  considered  this 
spring  or  during  the  early  months  of  the  fartheoming 
special  sescsion.  Much  will  depend  on  tiie  attitude  of  the 
coal  industry — procress  in  tiie  press  of  otiber  legisla- 
tion will  be  hindoed  by  its  oppositioB.  But  look  out 
for  the  consequences  if  the  market  goes  up  precipi- 
tate. In  that  eTent  no  power  in  Congress  could  or 
would  stqp  Federal  fixing  of  prices. 


a 


PHh'erising  Stations 

OPERATORS  continue,  and  have  eononoed  for  more 
han  a  century,  to  offer  tiie  same  class  of  products  to 
tiie  general  public — ^just  co&L  Some  have  raised  it  with 
a  little  service  in  the  way  of  infonBatiQB  and  advice. 
But  it  is  still  coal,  jost  coal,  that  ther  are  sdUng. 

Your  manufacturer  always  is  offering  something  new, 
something  better  suited  to  tihe  needs  of  the  mine  or 
the  mill.  Every  year  he  has  something  that  does  tibe 
same  irark  in  a  better  way.  But  the  coal  man  knows 
aoddng  but  coal  and  bedihne  coke  Sometimes  he  deans 
the  coal  and  smnetiraes  he  siies  it,  and  sometimes  again 
he  doesnt. 

"A  C3rele  of  Cathay"  and  he  will  stiB  be  selling  his 
product  in  the  old  way — not  as  bginodaU  coke^  not  as 
carbocoal  tu-  coalite,  not  as  powdeted  eoaJ.  im-  as  dec- 
tricity  or  gas  but  just  as  ever — as  coaL  What  it  i< 
as  it  leaTes  the  mine  so  it  is  as  it  reaches  tte  cai»uner; 
a  Utile  ro^  or  bone  waag'  he  iimniiil.  the  large  siaes 
may  be  segregated  and.  wift  anthracite^  the  escessri^ 
coarse  matoial  may  be  reduced  to  medium  sins,  but 
■tifi  the  product  is  not  matmaQy  Ranged.  The  s(^ 
WTffl^mn  B  ^rtMB  the  eoal  is  hciqiKHtd,  and  tihere  are 
limits  to  the  aTaikfaOitj-  of  liiM|n»tlint 

Perhaps  then  it  is  Jtxwnhle  to  indace  kim  to  bdiefe 

that  he  ought  to  pradaee  at  le^t  «m  new  variation 

poheriaed  coaL  It  takaa  heat  t»  drive  off  the  moisture 
before  the  coal  is  cnshedL  Why  ^ot  apply  the  heat  by 
huraing  coal  ttnt  has  Mt  been  traaovorted  to  B»ik^ 
and  with  a  r^^ue  fael  that  is  mit  salable  anywh»e? 


sarmg 
Why  not  save  freight  hr  drir- 
at  the  mine  instead  of  haoling  it 
to  the  market  and  then  driving  it  off. 

TIk  mnnafiKtnre  of  p«lieii«.d  coal  iarolres  the  sae 
of  tM«gh  timirmit  t»  make  any  b«t  the  largest  of 
hnopera  fcewitBte,  for  the  pfthnae  of  the  nrft^  »Miw^  |j.»t 
is  not  the  only  cost.  Whca  pcrchased  it  has  to  be 
•l»«*te^  M^aa— BfJMt  is  CMt^r  per  unit  of  prodwL 
It  is  Ht  these  raaavm  that  it  seems  antnral  to  pat 
^e  dxyimr  aad  cnahinr  plant  at  the  mines  instead  of 
at  the  ii— in  plant.    It  is  tr«e  that  the  mil  might 


be  built  near  the  market,  and  distribution  might  be 
made  by  specially  constructed  motor  trucks,  but  the 
coal  might  just  as  well  be  handled  without  that  inter- 
mediate station. 

Besides,  there  are  objections  to  the  manufacture  of 
an  explodable  product  close  to  a  densely  populated 
region.  Furthemore,  where  the  purchasers  buy  in  car- 
load lots  the  wages  of  superintendence  may  be  saved 
by  dispensing  with  the  intermediate  station.  Where 
coal  is  delivered  to  consumers  who  take  less  than  car- 
load lots  some  sort  of  depot  will  be  needed  at  which 
the  coal  in  the  railroad  car  can  be  transferred  to  the 
motor  truck.  Should  the  coal  be  handled  by  a  retailer 
the  coal  operator  would  avoid  this  superintendence  cost, 
which  then  would  become  merely  a  part  of  the  regular 
retailing  expense  and  a  little  less  than  that  involved  in 
the  handling  of  sized  coal. 

With  the  finances  of  the  railroads  as  they  are  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  coal  company  to  purchase  the  spe- 
cial cars  that  must  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
the  powdered  coal.  It  may  be  necessary  also  in  some 
cases  to  advance  some  of  the  cost  of  installation  to 
those  who  throw  out  their  grates  and  overhead  storage 
bins  and  equip  themselves  with  tanks  and  jwwdered-coal 
burning  equipment.  But  there  are  big  economies  in  the 
use  of  powdered  fuel,  and  the  coal  man  should  try  to 
obtain  some  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
creating  for  this  product  a  market  d^nand. 

The  man  who  has  coal  to  sell  must  do  his  part  to 
convert  a  potential  into  an  actual  market.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  need,  or  the  pulverixation  of  coal 
will  come  slowly  and  bring  profits  to  everjrone  but  the 
coal  operator,  who  should  be  the  man  most  interested 
and  advantaged.  Already  the  pulverized-coal  business 
appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  alien  interests  in  all  but 
one  case  and  in  not  a  single  instance  is  the  pulverizing 
done  at  the  mine,  which  is  the  logical  place  for  such  a 
plant. 


Short  Way  to  Professional  Prominence 

MANY  a  your.g  man — or  older  man,  for  that  matter 
— is  seeking  an  opportunity  to  do  research  work, 
:he  need  to  se^  a  living  and  the  cost  of  a^iparatas 
prevent  him  from  reaUxing  his  dream.  If  only  a  chance 
were  given  such  a  man  which  would  enable  him  to  live 
he  would  willingly  give  a  3rear  or  two  of  his  life  to 
establish  himself  as  the  leading  authority  on  some  sub- 
ject Incidentally  his  work  would  not  oo^  h^  indostrv 
but  should  net  him  in  the  end  considerable  gains. 

With  the  aim  of  hoping  industry  the  co-opoative 
departmoit  of  mining  engineering  of  tiie  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  offers  two  feUowdiips  in  min- 
ing research  and  two  in  teaching  and  resear^  in  co- 
operation witii  the  BureAU  of  Mines.  Tbe  fdowships 
do  not  supply  any  more  tiian  tiie  meagereat  of  tiring — 
$750  a  year— but  compared  with  a  ccdiege  course,  where 
all  is  outgo  and  there  is  no  income,  the  offa-  is  quite 
inriting. 

Moreovn-  it  establishes  the  indiridaality  of  the 
and  in  future  it  may  be  said  not  that  he  w« 
from  soA  and  sndi  a  university  but  that  he  has  added 
luster  to  the  institute  where  he  was  hoaand  k(r  a  fdtow- 
ship.  Two  years  more  of  instnactioB  m^^  Bot  better 
bis  standing  a  jot  bat  two  years  of  iaieaUgatwm  might 
place  him  in  the  honored  roB  of  tte  tndnatxy^  experts. 
It  is  certainly  time  not  wasted.  Opportmities  like  these 
have  been  <vai»  and  stiU  may  be  open,  in  the  Unimsity 
of  Illinois. 
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Nantv  Glo  Has  First  Coal-Mine  Sul^station 
Equipped  to  Run  ^  ithoiit  Attendant 


Automatic  Station  Saves  Silled  Operative 

Efficiently — If  Overload  Becomes  Tc»  GtAtrc  Plant  Shuts  Down 

— If  Bearing  Gets  Hot,  Load  Is  Shifted  to  AiKyther  Marfnne 


By  G«AWAif 

East 


PROMINENT  among  recent  electrical 
at  mines  must  be  placed  the  instaHation,  by 
Lincoln  Coal  Co.  of  Xanty  Glo,  Pa.,  of  an  aato- 
latic  substation.  This  substation  enjoys  the  distmc- 
ion  of  being  the  first  to  be  installed  in  American  mines. 
It  is  true  that  many  mine  substations  heretofore  iu- 
talled  would  operate  for  a  few  hours  without  any  attes- 
ion  whatever,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  neoessaiy 
vhenever  the  station  was  working  to  ke^  a  man  in 
ttendance  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  many 
rencies  that  might  arise. 

In  most  mines  the  workings  are  extending,  and 
ional  substation  units  must  be  installed.    Pnrthenniwe 
or  economical  operation  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  steady 
/oltage.    Hence  substation  work  is  demanding  more  and 
)etter  men,  and  the  automatic  station  seems  to  "t'e  the 
nost  promising  way  in  which  to  avoid  this  expenf- 
The  Lincoln  Coal  Co.'s  drift  mine  at  Xanty    "- 
coated  in  the  mountain  section  of  Pennsylvar  .\  it 
Johnstown-    The  maximum  main  haul  is 
chan  two  miles  long.     Power  is  produce-   _.    -: 
direct-current  generators  belted  to  steam  ei:gir.r= 
units  being  located  near  the  drift  mouth-    Tr. 
the  entire  length  of  the  main  haul  the  grade  i^ 
the  loaded  trip,  so  that  even  with  feeder  wire  of  fair 


•General  engineer.  "Westlngiiouse  Electric  t  Mfe. 


FIG.  1. 

Nanty  Glo's 
Automatic 
Substation 

In  the  foreground 
is  the  200-kw.  syn- 
chronous motor  - 
generator  set  and 
in  the  rear  the 
four-panel  switch- 
board. The  sub- 
station is  started 
and  stopped  by  a 
small  control 
switch  operated 
by  the  first  man 
to  enter  the  mine 
in  the  morning 
and  the  last  to 
leave  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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The  three  large  switches  to  the  right  are  the  con- 
tactors that  cut  in  resistance  when  the  load  becomes  too 
great.  The  contactor  at  the  bottom  in  the  center  is  the 
main  direct-current  switch  and  is  controlled  by  an  alter- 
nating-current magnet.  The  large  high-voltage  con- 
tactors at  the  top  are  for  controlling  the  motor-gene- 
rator set,  the  one  on  the  right  being  the  starting  and 
the  other  the  running  switch. 

The  main  oil  circuit  breaker,  auto  transformer  and 
resistance  are  locatel  in  the  rear  of  the  panel.  In  the  cen- 
ter are  placed  the  various  relays  and  meters.  To  the  left 
is  located  an  incoming  alternating-current  panel  with 
graphic,  indicating  and  integrating  meters  as  well  as 
overload  relays.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  within  the  substation 
room  showing  the  motor-generator  set  with  the  auto- 
matic equipment  in  the  rear. 

Automatic  substation  equipment  is  designed  to  oper- 
ate with  either  rotary  converters  or  motor-generator 
sets.  About  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  rotary,  if  of  the  commutating-pole  type,  requires  a 
brush-lifting  device,  a  polarized  relay  being  needed  to 
bring  the  rotary  into  step  when  the  direct-current  volt- 
age is  reversed. 

Has  Improved  Voltage  at  Points  in  Mine 

The  converting  unit  at  the  Lincoln  Coal  Co.  installa- 
tion is  a  200-kw.  synchronous  motor-generator  set.  The 
entire  substation  equipment  has  operated  with  perfect 
success  ever  since  it  was  installed.  Before  this  substa- 
tion was  placed  in  service  the  operating  conditions  were 
markedly  unsatisfactory.  It  required  forty-five  minutes 
to  bring  out  a  loaded  trip  of  thirty  cars.  During  this 
time  the  voltage  was  low  for  gathering  locomotives  and 
cutting  machines.  Since  the  substation  was  placed  in 
operation  a  round  trip  consisting  of  the  same  number 
of  cars  is  made  in  eighteen  minutes.  The  voltage  de- 
sired is  obtained  at  all  times  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
mine,  and  as  a  result  all  operations  have  been  speeded 
up.  The  output  has  been  increased  200  tons  per  day, 
which  represents  a  fairly  large  percentage  for  a  mine 
whose  yearly  production  is  150,000  tons. 

The  substation  at  present  is  started  and  stopped  by 
a  small  control  switch  operated  by  the  first  man  to 
enter  the  mine  in  the  morning  and  the  last  one  to  come 
out  in  the  afternoon.  The  "substation  can  easily  be 
made  entirely  automatic  by  moving  the  double-throw 
control  switch  to  the  other  position  from  that  normally 
occupied  or  it  can  be  started  and  stopped  from  a  push- 
button station  in  the  power  plant. 

Under  automatic  operation  the  substation  will  begin 
functioning  when  the  trolley  voltage  goes  below  a  pre- 
determined value  for  a  period  exceeding  five  seconds. 
The  set  is  started  up  and  placed  on  the  line  in  about 
twenty-five  seconds.  It  stays  on  the  line  until  the 
direct  current  has  been  reduced  below  a  certain  pre- 
determined value  for  a  period  of  time  ranging  from 
three  to  thirty  minutes.  Heavy  overloads  are  taken 
care  of  by  automatically  inserting  resistance  in  the 
direct-current  feeder  circuit.  This  lowers  the  substa- 
tion voltage  and  shifts  some  of  the  load  to  the  steam 
plant.  As  soon  as  the  overload  is  reduced  the  resistance 
grids  are  cut  out.  If,  however,  the  overload  persists 
long  enough  to  heat  up  the  grids  to  a  dangerous  tem- 
perature, a  thermostat  will  shut  down  the  substation. 

As  soon  as  the  grids  have  cooled  down  the  station 
will  start  up  again  if  voltage  conditions  require  it.  If 
necessary,  this  scheme  can  be  changed  and  an  auto- 
matic reclosing  breaker  substituted.     This  may  prove 


more  satisfactory  in  mines  where  short  circuits  fre- 
quently occur.  A  continued  overload  on  the  generator 
or  rotary  will  cause  the  substation  to  shut  down  until 
the  set  can  cool  off,  after  which  it  will  automatically 
start  again  if  required. 

The  bearings  of  the  motor-generator  set  or  rotary 
are  equipped  with  thermostat  relays  which  will  cause 
the  machine  to  be  shut  down  if  a  hot  bearing  develops. 
It  will  not  start  up  again  until  the  thermostat  is  reset 
by  hand,  thus  insuring  attention  being  given  the  bear- 
ing before  the  unit  is  again  placed  in  operation.  The 
automatic  control  features  can  be  elaborated  or  ex- 
tended to  any  degree  desired,  but  only  simple  and  neces- 
sary features  are  recommended  for  mine  service. 

The  following  considerations  have  made  the  new  sub- 
station equipment  popular  and  a  practical  success:  (1) 
The  equipment  duplicates  in  every  way  the  manually- 
operated  substation  apparatus.  (2)  Each  switching 
operation  is  a  direct  function  of  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  converting  apparatus  at  that  particular  moment. 

(3)  Each  succeeding  switching  operation  is  dependent 
upon  the  proper  functioning  of  the  preceding  operation. 

(4)  At  no  time  is  any  switching  operation  dependent 
upon  any  mechanical  time  element  or  any  sequence  of 
mechanical  operations.  (5)  None  of  the  time  elements 
used  with  various  relays  is  of  the  oil  dash-pot  type; 
each  is  especially  designed  to  be  unaffected  by  wide 
variations  in  temperature.  Ordinarily  a  substation 
without  an  operator  would  not  be  heated,  and  at  low 
temperature  oil  dash-pots  may  become  inoperative.  (6) 
The  entire  equipment  embraces  an  assembly  of  proven 
apparatus.  The  majority  of  the  magnet  switches  and 
relays  here  installed  have  demonstrated  their  utility  in 
steel-mill  control  work.  In  consequence  the  ruggedness 
and  sufficiency  of  the  switching  equipment  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Manner  of  Operation  is  Quite  Simple 

Substations  without  attendants  may  be  made  to  start 
automatically  in  a  number  of  ways,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  to  be  met.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  function  through  the  agency  of  some  form  of 
remote  control  or  automatically  by  means  of  a  voltage 
relay  which  closes  its  contacts  at  some  predetermined 
value  of  reduced  trolley  potential.  In  starting  a  syn- 
chronous converter  the  circuits  set  up  cause  other  con- 
trol relays  to  function  in  such  a  way  as  to  close  the  oil 
circuit  breaker,  the  normal  field  switch  and  the  alter- 
nating-current starting  switch. 

Synchronism  and  polarity  are  indicated  by  a  polarized 
motor  relay,  which,  when  necessary,  causes  the  polarity 
of  the  machine  to  be  corrected  by  field  reversal  accom- 
plished by  normal  and  reverse  field  switches  which  open 
and  close  automatically.  Control  for  the  field  switches 
consists  of  a  small  magnet  switch  energized  from  the 
direct-current  end  of  the  converter  through  contacts 
made  on  a  small  drum  switch  driven  in  a  counter-clock- 
wise direction  by  the  polarized  motor. 

It  should  be  explained  here  that  the  field  of  the 
polarized  motor  relay  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  permanent 
magnet,  while  the  polarity  of  the  relay  armature  be- 
comes that  of  the  machine,  for  the  reason  that  during 
starting  it  is  directly  connected  across  the  direct-cur- 
rent terminals  of  the  converter.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  relay  armature  will  not  rotate  Ufitil  the  machine 
has  pulled  into  step,  for  prior  to  synchronism  it  is 
receiving  alternating  current  of  a  diminishing  fre- 
quency, the  value  of  which  becomes  zero  at  the  instant 
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the  converter  armature  reaches  synchronous  speed.  Sup- 
ply to  the  relay  armature  thus  becomes  direct  current, 
causing  it  to  rotate  in  a  direction  dependent  upon  the 
polarity  of  the  machine. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  when  the  field  of  a 
synchronous  converter  is  reversed,  the  voltage  at  its 
commutator  falls  to  zero.  Thus  it  is,  as  may  now  be 
understood,  that  the  reverse  field  switch  remains  closed 
only  for  the  instant  required  for  the  voltage  to  fall  to 
zero  and  release  the  control  relay.  Immediately,  normal 
field  is  re-established  by  the  closing  of  the  normal  field- 
switch;  the  machine  has  slipped  a  pole,  thus  correcting 
the  polarity. 

The  polarized  relay  now  runs  in  a  clock-wise  direction, 
setting  up  circuits  on  the  drum  switch  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  alternating-current  starting  contactor 
to  open  and  the  corresponding  running  contactor  to 
close.  Then  through  interlocks,  which  are  closed  in 
proper  sequence,  the  brushes  are  lowered  to  the  com- 
mutator by  a  motor-driven  device  and  the  direct-current 
switches  close.  This  connects  the  machine  to  the  load 
through  current-limiting  resistance,  which  is  then 
shunted  in  steps  by  switches  which  close  through  the 
functioning  of  accelerating  relays.  The  machine  re- 
mains in  operation  until  cut  out  of  service  by  the  light- 
load  control. 

Protection  is  provided  by  induction  type  single  and 


polyphase  relays,  which  prevent  the  station  from  start- 
ing under  any  abnormal  conditions  on  the  alternating- 
current  line,  such  as  low  voltage,  open  or  reverse  phase. 
This  same  type  of  relay  causes  the  station  to  shut  down 
under  unbalanced-phase  conditions.  If  the  trouble  is 
inside  of  the  station,  a  lockout  relay  prevents  re-starting, 
whereas  if  it  is  outside  the  substation,  the  automatic 
equipment  will  function  to  bring  the  apparatus  into 
service  as  soon  as  the  line  is  restored  to  normal. 

Thermal  Relay  Protects  Machine  on  Overload 

Bearings  are  equipped  with  thermostats  which  in  the 
case  of  a  hot  box,  lock  the  machine  out  of  service  until 
the  device  has  been  reset  by  hand.  A  thermal  relay 
protects  the  machine  from  overheating  on  overload.  A 
direct-current  reverse-current  relay,  an  overspeed  de- 
vice, induction-type  alternating-current  overload  relays, 
a  thermostat  to  prevent  overheating  of  the  direct-cur- 
rent limiting  resistance,  and  a  lockout  relay  which  se- 
cures the  equipment  out  of  service  in  case  of  failure  of 
any  part  of  the  apparatus  are  other  protective  features. 

The  protection  of  the  equipment  is  complete.  The 
various  devices  respond  immediately  in  case  of  trouble, 
thus  eliminating  losses  which  often  occur  in  manually- 
operated  substations  because  of  the  inability  of  an 
operator  to  handle  an  emergency. 

Control  for  stations  equipped  with  two  or  more  units 


FIG.  2. 

Self- 
Operating 
Switchboard 

The  panel  on  the 
right  has  three 
large  switches 
that  cut  in  resist- 
ance when  the 
load  is  too  great. 
In  the  right-hand 
middle  panel  near 
the  base  is  the 
main  direct  -  cur- 
rent switch,  con- 
trolled by  an  al- 
ternating -  current 
magnet.  On  the 
top  of  the  two 
large  panels  are 
the  high  -  voltage 
contactors;  the 
one  on  the  right 
is  the  starting 
and  that  on  the 
left  the  running 
switch.  To  the  left 
is  located  an  in- 
coming alternat- 
ing-current panel 
with  graphic,  in- 
dicating and  in- 
tegrating meters 
as  well  as  over- 
load relays.  The 
main  oil  circuit 
breaker,  auto- 
transformer  and 
resistance  are  lo- 
cated in  the  rear 
of  the  panel. 
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is  so  designed  that  after  a  load  exceeding  a  given  value 
has  been  maintained  for  a  predetermined  period  of  time 
by  one  machine,  another  is  automatically  connected.  In 
case  of  failure  of  one  machine,  another  starts  and  picks 
up  its  share  of  the  load.  If  in  starting,  the  first  unit 
fails  to  take  load  within  two  minutes  after  the  control 
receives  the  starting  impulse,  the  second  machine  starts 
and  the  first  is  locked  out  of  service.  A  signal  connected 
with  the  lockout  relay  gives  notice  of  the  failure.  This 
signal  may  be  by  pilot  wires  extending  to  some  distant 
point  or  it  may  be  a  signal  visible  to  the  motormen  on 
trips  passing  the  station. 

To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  operation  of  an 
automatic  substation  let  us  assume  a  fairly  large  mine 
whose  workings  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
satisfactory  voltage  regulation  cannot  be  obtained  by  a 
reasonable  installation  of  feeders.  It  is  decided  to  in- 
stall an  automatic  substation  inside  of  the  mine  con- 
taining two  rotary  converters.  After  the  substation 
machinery  has  been  put  in  place  and  started — well,  you 
can't  just  throw  the  key  in  the  river  but  you  can  forget 
the  equipment  with  the  exception  of  an  inspection  about 
once  every  two  weeks. 

Substation  Idle  Till  Heavy  Load  Comes  On 

The  substation  lies  idle  during  Sundays,  holidays  and 
in  fact  all  the  time  when  there  is  no  demand  for  power. 
Figuratively  speaking  both  rotaries  are  apparently 
asleep  but  No.  1  has  one  ear  open  listening  through  the 
feed  wires  to  all  parts  of  the  mine  and  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  get  busy.  At  about  7  a.m.  the  men  begin 
coming  into  the  mine,  and  in  a  short  time  a  main  haul- 
age locomotive  will  hitch  onto  a  loaded  trip  and  start 
for  the  drift  mouth. 

Ordinarily  night  load  or  that  resulting  from  the  oper- 
ation of  cutting  machines,  pumps  and  one  or  two 
gathering  locomotives  does  not  cause  a  sufficient  drop 
in  voltage  to  interest  the  substation.  The  main  haulage 
locomotive  will,  however,  cause  a  decided  drop  in  poten- 
tial. This  fact  is  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  sub- 
station, where  a  low-voltage  direct-current  relay  re- 
ceives the  message. 

This  relay  in  turn  w^'thout  any  hesitation  gently  prods 
the  No.  1  rotary,  which  immediately  gets  busy.  If  the 
call  for  power  is  only  momeiitary,  lasting  but  two  or 
three  seconds,  the  rotary  can  settle  back  for  another 
nap.  If,  however,  the  trip  is  started  in  earnest  and  the 
heavy  call  for  power  persists  for  five  seconds  or  more, 
then  the  relay  sends  a  message  to  the  No.  1  rotary 
saying  "All  right;  let's  go." 

In  Thirty  Seconds  Rotary  Boosts  Voltage 

Things  start  to  happen.  The  rotary  begins  to  revolve, 
correction  for  wrong  building  up  of  voltage  is  made  if 
necessary,  the  brushes  let  down  on  the  commutator  at 
the  proper  time,  and  in  less  than  thirty  seconds  the 
machine  has  jumped  into  harness  and  is  helping  to  its 
full  capacity.  If  the  load  is  of  short  duration,  the  low- 
current  relay  will  pafss  the  word  along  to  the  rotary 
that  the  work  is  done  and  it  will  immediately  shut  down 
and  rest  again  until  called  upon  by  the  relay. 

The  same  thing  is  repeated  when  a  second  trip  starts 
for  the  drift  mouth.  As  soon  as  rotary  No.  1  begins 
to  operate  it  sends  a  message  to  the  No.  2  machine  to 
be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  jump  in  and  help. 
In  the  meantime,  the  gathering  locomotives  are  getting 
busy  and  two  or  three  loaded  trips  may  be  moving  up 
grade  simultaneously.    This  may  cause  a  load  too  heavy 


for  No.  1  rotary,  in  which  case  a  load  relay  passes  the 
word  to  the  No.  2  machine  to  get  ready,  and  if  the 
heavy  load  persists  No.  2  rotary  starts  up  and  jumps  in 
to  help  No.  1  as  long  as  the  hea\T  demand  lasts. 

Sometimes  a  combination  of  circumstances  arises  such 
as  to  make  the  load  too  great  for  both  rotaries.  This 
may  be  caused  by  a  motorman  trying  the  destructive 
scheme  of  starting  an  exceedingly  heavy  trip  with  sand 
on  the  track  and  his  brakes  set  up.  The  rotaries,  not 
at  all  daunted,  figuratively  grit  their  teeth  and  hold  on. 
No.  1  remarks  to  No.  2:  "Say,  Bill,  what  is  that  crazy 
motorman  trying  to  do  anyhow;  pull  the  inside  of  the 
mine  out  by  the  roots?"  No.  2  responds:  "Don't 
know,  Jim,  but  don't  give  up;  let's  give  him  a  run  for 
his  money  and  make  him  sweat  blood." 

Thermal  Relay  Shuts  Down  Substation 

If  the  heavy  load  persists  a  load  relay  gets  into  the 
game,  saying:  "If  I  don't  take  a  hand  those  fool 
rotaries  will  burn  themselves  out  rather  than  give  in  to- 
that  crazy  motorman."  Accordingly  he  gently  slips  a 
few  frames  of  resistance  into  the  circuit,  which  re- 
duces the  voltage  and  shifts  some  of  the  load  to  the 
power  plant  or  to  some  other  substation.  This  is  done 
in  one,  two  or  three  steps,  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  the  overload.  If  it  does  not  produce  desired  results, 
the  resistance  will  stay  in  the  circuit  until  it  becomes, 
as  hot  as  is  safe,  and  then  a  thermal  relay  steps  in  and 
calls  a  halt  by  opening  the  circuit  and  shutting  do\\Ti 
the  substation.  As  soon  as  the  grids  have  cooled  down 
to  a  predetermined  temperature  the  substation  will  re- 
sume operation  with  either  one  or  both  rotaries,  as  the 
existing  load  conditions  may  require. 

One  or  both  rotaries  thus  operate  until  the  lunch  hour, 
when  both  will  shut  down  and  rest  until  the  afternoon 
work  begins.  Some  of  the  feeders  may  be  equipped 
with  automatic  reclosing  circuit  breakers.  Where  fre- 
quent short  circuits  occur  this  is  a  better  scheme  than 
the  resistance  relays,  as  explained  above.  With  the 
automatic  reclosing  breaker  an  extremely  heavy  load  or 
a  short  circuit  on  a  feeder  will  cause  the  breaker  to- 
open.  It  will  then  remain  open  until  the  short  or 
overload  is  removed. 

Can  Signal  to  Maintenance  Crew  for  Help 

Along  in  the  afternoon,  when  only  No.  1  rotary  is 
operating,  we  will  suppose  that  it  develops  a  hot  bear-^ 
ing,  this  arising  possibly  from  any  one  of  many  un- 
explainable  and  unforeseen  causes.  The  bearing  ther- 
mostat— one  is  placed  on  each  bearing — does  not  wait 
until  any  real  damage  is  done,  but  promptly  shuts  down 
the  machine,  at  the  same  time  signalling  over  to  No.  2' 
rotary  to  get  on  the  job.  No.  2  machine  doesn't  waste 
any  time  asking  what's  the  matter  but  immediately 
jumps  in  and  is  on  the  line  taking  up  the  load  before 
No.  1  has  ceased  to  revolve. 

In  the  meantime  the  thermal  relay  on  the  bearing  has 
sent  out  an  emergency  call  for  the  maintenance  crew 
by  means  of  any  one  of  many  schemes,  such  as  lamps 
or  bell  signals  at  some  point  from  which  help  can  be- 
summoned  by  phone.  In  a  short  time  the  bearing  is 
fixed  up  and  the  substation  is  once  more  in  normal 
condition. 

At  quitting  time  the  station  shuts  down  and  thus  re- 
mains dormant  until  called  into  action  the  following 
day  by  the  load  condition  inside  the  mine.  If  the  alter- 
nating-current voltage  drops  below  a  certain  value  at 
any  time  or  one  phase  of  the  power  system  is  opened, 
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the  substation  will  shut  down  until  normal  conditions 
are  re-established.  The  substation  equipment  is  always 
awake  when  power  is  available  and  always  does  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  saving  in  operating  expense  and  the  much  im- 
proved service  afforded  well  warrant  the  nominal  in- 
crease in  first  cost  of  the  automatic  over  the  ordinary 
manually  operated  substation. 


San  Juan  County  Field,  New  Mexico 

MUCH  coal  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  San  Juan 
Basin  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  the  adja- 
cent part  of  Colorado.  At  several  places  where  shipping 
facilities  are  available,  such  as  Durango,  Col.,  and 
Gallup,  N.  M.,  this  coal  has  been  mined  for  many  years, 
and  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  beds  are  well 
known.  In  much  of  the  basin,  however,  the  coal  is  vir- 
tually untouched,  and  as  only  rapid  examinations  of  the 
beds  have  heretofore  been  made,  little  has  been  known 
regarding  their  exact  distribution  and  value.  This  want 
of  information  has  recently  been  supplied  for  the  part 
of  the  basin  that  lies  in  middle  and  eastern  San  Juan 
County,  N.  M.,  by  a  survey  made  by  C.  M.  Bauer  and 
J.  B.  Reeside.  The  report  of  this  survey  has  been  pub- 
lished as  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  716-G,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Director, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Eliminating  One  Man  at  a  Coal  Tipple 

SOME  months  ago  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  of  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio,  introduced  an  electric  brake  at  its  coal 
tipple  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  services  of 
one  man.  Formerly,  after  the  coal  was  dumped  from 
the  coal  car  into  the  weigh  pan,  the  workman  would 
have  to  wait  until  he  received  a  bell  signal  from  the 
weighboss  permitting  him  to  release  the  rope-operated 
band  brake.  The  company  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
it  possible  for  the  weighboss  to  do  this  work  himself, 
thus  leaving  the  dumper  a  chance  to  perform  his  other 
duties,  and  for  that  purpose  it  installed  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  electric  brake. 

The  pan  weighs  about  1,000  lb.  and  holds  approx- 
imately 2,500  lb.  of  coal.  It  is  counterweighted  by  about 
2,000  lb.    Yet  this  heavy  load  is  discharged  by  a  push- 


MECHANISM  BT  WHICH  WEIGH  PAN  IS  DUMPED 
Though  pan  and  coal  weigh  together  3,500  lb.  and  are  counter- 
weighted  by  only  about  2,000  lb.,  the  brake,  which  keeps  the  pan 
in  place,   is  actuated  by   an   electro-magnet  controlled   by   a   push 

button. 


button  operated  by  the  foot  of  the  weighman.  Without 
signaling  to  anyone,  he  can  release  the  brake.  One  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  the  coal  tipple 
with  coal  cars  entering  and  the  other  is  a  close-up  view 
of  the  mechanism. 

This  brake  is  operated  on  a  direct-current  electric 
circuit,  and  the  magnetic  coils  are  not  only  thoroughly 
inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  housing  but  have  a  waterproof 
winding  also.  This  type  of  brake  requires  little  more 
headroom  than  the  brake  wheel.  For  places  where  only 
alternating  current  is  available,  a  similar  brake  is  made 
but  with  the  magnet  replaced  by  a  small  pilot  motor. 
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Small  tipples  are 
labor-wasters,  but 
at  this  one  the 
weighboss  by 
pushing  a  button 
can  release  the 
weigh  pan  and  so 
let  the  coal  slide 
into  the  railroad 
car.  The  dumper 
consequently  does 
not  have  to  wait 
till  the  contents 
of  the  car  have 
been  weighed  but 
can  go  about  his 
duties  unhindered. 
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By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  breaker  at  the  Pennsylvania 
colliery  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  near 
Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  threatened  to  fail.  So  pro- 
nounced did  this  weakness  become  that  it  was  at  first 
believed  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  stood 
must  be  settling.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  serious 
surface  subsidence  was  impossible,  as  no  coal  had  been 
removed  from  underneath  the  structure.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  certain  that  the  foundation  of  the  building 
was  giving  way  and  that  the  ends  of  the  main  columns 
were  failing. 

After  canvassing  the  proposal  to  build  a  new  breaker, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  repair  the  old  breaker  and  take 
advantage  of  that  repair  as  an  opportunity  to  change 
some  of  the  methods  of  preparation.  In  consequence, 
the  whole  installation  was  completely  remodeled  and 
modernized.  Not  only  have  the  best  practices,  as  fol- 
lowed in  other  modern  breakers,  been  adopted  but  some 
new  and  original  ideas  have  been  developed. 

All  water  tanks  ha\e  been  removed  from  the  recon- 
structed breaker,  thus  relievinpr  the  structure  of  their 
weight.     The  column  pipe  from  the  mine  is  extended 
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FIG.  1.  ARRANGEMENT  OP  WILMOT  JIGS  IN  ECHELON 

I^iiok  of  room  made  it  nco<\«s.'\ry  to  .«<ot  the  Wilmot  Jlps  in  stops 
but  this  was  not  a  disadvantage,  as  it  made  easier  the  dlstrlbii- 
tlon  of  the  coal  to  llie  various  machines. 


PANORAMA  OF  BREAKER  AND  VILLAGE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Preparation  Methods 
Into  Reconstructed 

Jigs  Are  Placed  Stepped  Down 
Chute  for  Feed  and  Another  for 
Screened  and  Hand-picked  for 
Undersize  Going  to  Condemned- 

to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  it  discharges  into  a 
trough  that  feeds  the  many  appliances  that  the  structure 
houses. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  breaker  Wilmot  jigs  were 
substituted  for  Reading  jigs.  The  installation  of  the 
Wilmot  jigs  presented  a  difficult  problem,  as  there  was 
insufficient  room  for  them  if  they  were  placed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  To  overcome  this,  the  jigs  are  set 
in  steps  or  in  vertical  echelon,  as  shown  in  the  elevation 
at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  1.  This  setting  necessitated 
an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  both  feed  and  discharge 
chutes.  It,  however,  possesses  a  positive  and  distinct 
advantage  over  the  arrangement  previously  employed, 
only  one  feed  chute  being  required  where  five  formerly 
were  neeJed. 

Arrangement  Assists  Feed  and  Discharge 

As  is  well  known,  a  jig  does  its  best  work  when  fed 
evenly  and  uniformly  with  the  proper  amount  of  mate- 
rial. Such  a  machine  will  not  give  good  results  when 
fed  with  alternately  large  and  small  quantities  of  coal. 
By  the  new  arrangement  the  opening  in  the  feed  chute 
leading  to  the  lowest  jig  is  so  proportioned  that  it  will  • 
pass  the  amount  of  coal  for  which  the  jig  is  propor- 
tioned. Coal  coming  down  the  feed  chute  passes  to  the^ 
lowest  jig  first.  When  the  opening  to  this  machine  is 
feeding  to  its  capacity  the  material  builds  up  in  the 
chute  until  the  second  jig  begins  to  take  coal.  After 
the  capacity  of  this  machine  has  been  reached,  the  coal 
again  builds  up  and  begins  to  discharge  to  the  next  jig 
and  so  on  until  all  are  in  operation.  Power  is  not 
turned  onto  any  machine  until  coal  begins  to  feed  to  it. 
As  a  result  at  no  time  does  more  than  one  jig  operate 
below  capacity,  and  no  energy  is  consumed  by  jigs  run- 
ning idle.   Furthermore,  no  Tr<ichine  ever  is  overloaded. 
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COLLIERY,  SUSQUEHANNA  COLLIERIES  CO.,  MT.   CARMEL,   PA. 

Susquehanna  Has  Built 
Pennsylvania  Breaker 

Like  a  Stairway,  Using  a  Single 
Discharge — "Rock"  from  Jigs  Is 
Clean  Coal  of  Size  Just  Washed, 
Coal  Conveyor  for  Retreatment 

B  Not   only   does  the  arrangement   of  jigs  above   de- 

K         scribed   assure   better   feeding   but   it   assists   also   in 
"  obtaining  a  better  discharge.     Just  as  the  feed  for  the 

jigs  is  conveyed  by  a  single  chute  so  the  discharges  of 
coal  from  them  are  aggregated  in  a  chute  that  leads 
direct  to  the  pocket.  Its  contents  are  visible  through- 
out its  entire  length  and  a  single  examination  reveals 
at  any  time  the  results  being  obtained  from  the  entire 
battery  of  machines,  whereas  ordinarily  it  is  necessary 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  as  many  chutes  as  there  are 


jigs.  The  slate  discharge  goes  to  a  slate  shaker  placed 
below  the  jigs.  This  also  is  visible  to  the  jig  tender, 
and  thus  he  may  readily  observe  whether  coal  is  coming 
over  with  the  slate. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  in  this  arrangement. 
Not  only  is  the  coal  better  prepared  but  the  jigs,  as 
installed,  occupy  less  than  half  the  room  necessan.'  with 
the  old  arrangement.  This  results  in  large  measure 
from  the  fact  that  the  chutes,  both  feed  and  discharge, 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  length.  Furthermore,  both 
chutes  and  jigs  can  be  more  readily  watched  and  regu- 
lated. 

Several  Conveyors  Installed  in  Building 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  this  breaker  is  now 
an  old  structure.  It  is  not  sufficiently  high  for  the 
entire  work  of  preparation  to  be  done  by  means  of 
gravity.  Throughout  the  following  description  the 
mention  of  numerous  conveyors  evidences  that  fact. 
Aside  from  this,  however,  the  equipment  and  prepara- 
tion are  both  strictly  modern. 

Loaded  mine  cars  are  run  into  the  top  of  the  build- 


FIG.   2 

•     End  of 
Battery 
of  Jigs 

The  long  discharge 
chute  which  re- 
ceives the  coal 
from  all  the  jigs 
is  shown  in  the 
foreground  as  is 
also  the  vertical 
box  chute.  Be- 
neath the  former 
may  be  seen  the 
slate  shaker. 
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ing,  where  they  are  discharged  by  means  of  a  steam 
dump  (1) — -see  accompanying  flow  sheet,  Fig.  3 — into 
a  hopper  (2).  Thence  the  coal  passes  onto  the  bull 
shaker  (3),  which  separates  the  lump  (4)  and  steam- 
boat-and-broken  (5)  from  the  fine  (6).  The  lump  goes 
to  a  picking  table  (7),  where  the  rock  (10)  is  sepa- 
rated from  it,  being  sent  directly  to  the  rock  pocket 
(120).  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  on  this  picking  table 
to  "cob"  or  break  the  rock  with  hammers  in  order  to 
permit  it  to  pass  down  the  rock  chute.  After  being 
picked  the  lump  coal  (9)  passes  to  the  No.  1  rolls  (12) 
and  thence  to  a  shaker  (17),  onto  which  is  also  passed 
the  steamboat-and-broken  coal  from  the  bull  shaker  (3). 
Here  a  separation  into  steamboat  (22),  broken  (23) 
and  fine  coal  (24)  is  made. 

The  steamboat  coal  (22)  passes  to  a  picking  table 
(30),  where  the  rock  (42)  is  separated  from  it,  being 
sent  to  the  rock  chute,  and  the  coal  goes  to  the  No.  2 
rolls  (53).  After  crushing,  the  coal  is  elevated  by  the 
elevator  (66)  to  the  top  of  the  breaker,  where  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  shaker  (76).  Here  steamboat  (82),  if 
there  is  any,  broken  (83)  and  fine  coal  (84)  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  steamboat  isolated  at  the 
point  is  sent  by  means  of  a  chute  to  the  No.  2  rolls  (53) 
for  recrushing.  Broken  coal  (83)  from  this  shaker 
joins  with  the  broken  from  shaker  (17)  and  passes  to 
two  Christ  jigs   (31). 

Clean  broken  coal  from  these  machines  goes  to  the 
broken-coal  pocket  (115).  The  rock  passes  over  a 
shaker  (54).  The  product  passing  through  this  screen 
goes  to  the  condemned-coal  elevator  (119)  on  its  way 
back  through  the  breaker  for  retreatment.  Material 
passing  over  the  shaker  (54)  is  hand-picked  for  coal 
removal,  the  coal  recovered  (85)  being  sent  directly  to 
the  broken-coal  pocket  (115),  and  the  rock  (86)  is 
delivered  to  a  horizontal  dragline  (59),  which  takes  it 
to  the  rock  bin  (120). 


Fine  coal  (84j  from  shaker  (76)  is  delivered  to  a 
hopper  (92),  from  which  it  is  fed  to  a  shaker  ''95), 
where  it  is  separated  into  egg  C96;,  stove  (97;  and 
finer  (98).  The  egg  coal  (96)  is  treated  in  the  Wilmot 
jigs  (99),  the  cleaned  product  (lOlj  being  taken  by  a 
dragline  (111)  to  the  egg  pocket  C116;.  Rock  from 
these  jigs  (102j  receives  the  same  treatment  as  that 
accorded  the  refuse  from  the  Christ  jigs  (31).  In  case 
insufficient  orders  for  egg  coal  are  on  hand  this  size 
can  be  sent  to  the  No.  4  rolls  (110),  crushed  and  taken 
back  by  the  elevator  (66)  for  re-treatment.  Arrange- 
ments also  are  made  for  sending  the  broken  coal  (83) 
to  the  No.  2  rolls  (53)  for  crushing  in  case  there  are  no 
orders  for  this  size.  We  will  now  leave  this  side  of  the 
flow  sheet,  as  the  sequence  of  operations  is  self-evident 
and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

Fine  coal  (6)  from  the  bull  shaker  (3)  goes  to  a 
hopper  (8),  from  which  it  is  sent  to  a  shaker  (11), 
on  which  egg  (13),  stove  (14),  chestnut-and-pea  (15), 
and  finer  (16;  are  made.  The  egg  coal  is  sent  to  a 
Christ  jig  (18),  where  it  receives  the  same  treatment 
as  that  already  described  as  being  accorded  to  broken 
coal.  The  clean  coal  from  this  jig  is  sent  lo  its  proper 
pocket. 

Fines  from  Stove-Coal  Jigs  Are  Re-treated 

From  shaker  (11)  the  stove  coal  (14)  is  conveyed  by 
a  dragline  (19)  to  four  Wilmot  jigs  (27).  Coal  of  the 
same  size  from  shaker  (95)  on  the  large-coal  size  of 
the  flow  sheet  also  is  treated  in  these  same  m.achines. 
The  cleaned  product  (33)  goes  to  the  stove  pocket  (117). 
Fine  coal  (56)  from  the  discharge  of  these  machines 
after  passing  the  slate  shaker  (47)  goes  to  the  con- 
demned-coal conveyor  (119)  to  be  taken  back  for  re- 
treatment.  Rock  (57)  passes  to  the  dragline  conveyor 
(59)  by  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  rock  pocket  (120). 
Chestnut-and-pea  coal  (15)  is  taken  from  a  shaker  (11) 


FIG.  4 

Old  Flow  Sheet 
of  Breaker 

Under  the  old  arrangement 
there  were  thirty-three 
shakers,  seventeen  spirals, 
four  pairs  of  rolls,  twenty- 
two  jigs,  three  revolving 
screens,  four  elevators, 
five  Norman  slate  pickers, 
two  engines  and  one  pump. 
Note  how  completely  the 
plant  has  been  recon- 
structed. The  old  breaker 
required  103  men  to  oper- 
ate it,  whereas  as  rear- 
ranged and  modified  it  now 
only  demands  the  labor 
and  attention  of  about  sev- 
enty of  these  employees, 
leaving  the  rest  free  for 
other  work. 


Employees  in   Breaker 

12  -  men .  No.l  -  rollzr  men 

3  engineers  for  4  engines 
2  breor/<zr  oilers 
1  Jig  boss 
5  chwfe  bosses 
I  moichinisf  boss 

4  machinist  helpers 
I  spiral  fender 

10  Jig  runners 
GO  sloiie  pickers 

4. on  rock  bank,  breaker  rock 
103  fofoil 

8  men  on  ftp  = 

G  men  of  nighf  repairing  machinery,        J 
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by  a  dragline  conveyor  (20)  to  the  top  of  the  breaker 
and  delivered  to  a  shaker  (28).  Into  this  same  conveyor 
is  delivered  the  fine  coal   (98)   from  shaker  (95). 

The  condemned-coal  conveyor  (119)  discharges  its 
burden  into  what  is  called  the  "baby  shaker"  (112). 
This  separates  the  material  into  tv^^o  sizes — that  above 
chestnut  and  chestnut-and-under.  The  oversize  passes 
to  elevator  (66)  and  the  chestnut-and-under  to  the  drag- 
line conveyor  (103),  which  takes  it  to  shaker  (28), 
where  chestnut  (35)  and  pea  (36)  are  separated  from 
the  smaller  sizes.  The  chestnut  coal  is  treated  in  four 
Wilmot  jigs  (48),  after  which  it  receives  the  same 
treatment  as  that  given  the  stove  coal.  Instead  of 
traversing  an  ordinary  chute  this  coal  passes  through  a 
box  chute  in  going  to  its  pocket. 

Pea  coal  from  shaker  (28)  goes  to  one  Wilmot  jig 
(49)  for  cleaning.  Fine  coal  from  shakers  (11)  and 
(28)  is  taken  by  a  dragline  conveyor  (21)  to  shaker 
(29).  Here  No.  1  buckwheat  (38),  rice  (39),  and 
barley -and-culm  (40)  are  made.  The  buckwheat  and 
what  smaller  size  may  be  carried  over  with  it  goes 
to  a  re-shaker  (50),  where  the  rice  (61)  separated 
from  it  is  joined  by  the  rice  (39)  from  shaker  (29). 
The  buckwheat  then  goes  to  a  Wilmot  jig  (75),  from 
which   the    cleaned    product    (80)    passes    to    the    coal 


pocket  (122).  The  rice  coal  (61)  and  (39)  goes  to 
a  re-shaker  (51),  where  it  is  separated  from  the  barley- 
and-culm  (63),  after  which  it  passes  to  its  pocket  (123). 
The  barley-and-culm  from  shaker  (51)  goes  to  shaker 
(52),  as  do  the  similar  sizes  from  shaker    (29). 

On  shaker  (52)  the  barley  (64)  is  separated  from 
the  culm  (65)  and  goes  to  the  barley  pocket  (124). 
A  dragline  conveyor  (58)  takes  the  culm  to  the  culm 
bank  (125).  In  case  it  is  desired  to  use  rice  and 
barley  for  fuel  in  the  power  plant,  they  are  mixed  and 
taken  by  a  dragline  conveyor  (127)  to  this  building. 
Also  should  there  be  on  hand  insufficient  orders  for 
No.  1  buckwheat,  this  coal  may  be  sent  to  a  storage 
pile  instead  of  to  the  pocket.  Coal  passing  the  lip 
screens  is  taken  by  the  condemned-coal  conveyor  (119) 
back  into  the  breaker  for  re-treatment. 

A  comparison  between  the  present  flow  sheet  and 
one  in  use  only  four  years  ago  may  be  of  interest. 
This  will  shov/  not  only  the  advance  made  in  the  science 
of  preparation  but  to  a  marked  degree  the  changes 
in  equipment  that  have  been  made.  In  the  older  flow 
sheet  will  be  noticed  the  old  revolving  screens,  the 
Norman  pickers,  the  spirals  and  the  old  type  of  jigs. 
Formerly  103  men  were  required  in  this  breaker.  At 
present  about  thirty  less  produce  an  equal  output. 


Steel  Mine  Tie  That  Will  Not  Slip 
-Under  Stress  of  Traffic 

Prong  on  Tie  Plate  Engages  the  Mine  Floor,  Keeping 

Tie  in  Place  —  Device  Provides  for  Holding 

Rail  on  Side  for  Track  Extension 

ANEW  type  of  steel  mine  tie  designed  to  prevent 
either  longitudinal  or  transverse  displacement  of 
the  track  has  been  invented  and  patented  by  C.  T. 
Grimm,  of  Adrian,  Upshur  County,  West  Virginia.  Up 
to  the  present  it  is  not  being  manufactured,  but  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  to  that  end. 

Simplicity  has  been  one  of  the  main  objects  sought 
in  the  development  of  this  tie.  Wooden  wedges,  bolts, 
nuts,  rivets  and  similar  devices  which  have  a  tendency 
to  work  loose,  permitting  +iie  track  to  spread  or  shift 
its  position  under  the  action  of  the  mules'  toe  calks,  have 
been  studiously  avoided.  As  will  be  further  described 
later,  a  firm  hold  of  the  mine  floor  is  secured  by  means 
of  a  prong  on  either  tieplate.  Provision  has  been  made 
.so  that  a  tie  or  portion  of  track  may  be  readily  dis- 
mantled and  moved  from  place  to  place.  Another  detail 
worthy  of  consideration  is  the  means  provided  for  hold- 
ing a  rail  on  its  side  when  extending  a  track  to  the  face. 
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ruONCS  ON  UNDER  SIDE  OF  TIE  KEEP  TRACK  IN  PLACE 
rrovislon   is  made  for  lioUline  nn  extension  rail  as  well  as  the 
regular  track.     No.  1  Is  tlie  tic  proper  and  Nos.   2  and  3  are  two 
foi-ii).s  of  tie  plate  either  of  which  may  be  used  with  it. 


This  gives  the  loader  more  clearance  between  top  of  rail 
and  roof  than  can  otherwise  be  secured. 

The  tie  and  rail  fasteners  consist  of  five  pieces  all  told 
— the  tie  proper,  two  tieplates  and  two  cotter  pins.  As 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  tie 
itself  is  made  from  a  channel  iron  of  shallow  depth,  the 
ends  of  which  have  been  turned  up  and  reflexed  so  as  to 
grip  the  flange  of  the  rail  for  which  the  tie  is  designed. 
Four  rectangular  openings  are  punched  near  either  end 
of  the  tie  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tieplates. 
These  latter  may  be  of  two  shapes,  one  designed  to  hold 
the  rail  in  its  normal  position  and  the  other  to  grip  a 
rail  lying  upon  its  side. 

In  laying  track  the  ties  are  put  down,  the  rails  laid 
upon  them  and  driven  to  place  in  the  end  grips,  after 
which  the  track  is  raised,  the  ends  of  the  tieplates  in- 
serted in  their  proper  holes,  pushed  through  to  place 
so  that  a  lowering  of  the  track  forces  the  upward  exten- 
sion of  the  tieplate  through  its  hole  in  the  tie  and  the 
end  of  the  plate  against  the  rail  flange.  The  tieplate 
extension  is  provided  with  a  hole  through  which  a  cotter- 
pin,  preferably  of  the  split  tj-pe,  may  be  inserted.  In- 
sertion of  the  cotter  pins  completes  the  placing  of  the 
rail.  The  tieplates,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  are  provided  with  a  prong  extending  down- 
ward about  1  in.  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tie. 
Driving  the  prong  into  the  floor  of  the  mine  holds  the 
tie  and  track  securely  in  place  and  prevents  either  lateral 
or  transverse  movement. 

The  simplicity  and  convenience  of  this  arrangement 
are  at  once  apparent.  By  the  use  of  this  tie  not  only  is 
shifting  of  the  track  avoided  but  the  shape  of  the  tie 
prevents  spreading  of  the  rails.  The  only  part  which 
is  small  enough  to  be  lost  is  the  inexpensive  split  cotter 
pin.  Such  a  pin  may  be  readily  purchased  and  easily 
inserted  or  withdrawn.  When  put  in  proper  place  and 
its  ends  spread  it  will  neither  work  loose  nor  fall  out. 
The  other  parts,  although  much  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive, may  be  readily  manufactured,  punching  and 
bending  operations  alone  being  necessary.  The  tie  is 
thus  inexpensive  to  manuf'^cture  and  efficient  in  use. 
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Single  Roll  Crusher  Is  Well  Safeguarded 
Against  Breakage  by  Tramp  Iron 

Four  Rods  Opposing  Helical  Springs  Hold  Frame  Together — -For  Fine 
Crushing  Reversible  Wearing  Strip  Is  Provided  in  Lower  Portion  of  Breaker 
— Shear  Pin  Made  Small  Enough  To  Be  Safely  Constructed  of  Mild  Steel 


EXTENSIVE  introduction  of  automatic  stokers  in 
power  plants  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  stoker 
coal  that  not  infrequently  exceeds  the  supply  of 
slack  produced  at  the  mine  or  procurable  in  the  open 
market.  This  has  led  to  the  installation  of  crushing 
equipment  at  many  mines  to  enable  the  operator  when 
occasion  demands  it  to  produce  this  fuel  from  run-of- 
mine  or  from  nut,  egg  or  cobble. 

Crushing  devices  of  various  kinds  have  been  devel- 
oped to  perform  this  work,  but  those  now  most  com- 
monly used  are  of  the  roll  type.  Of  these,  two  varieties 
exist,  namely,  the  single-  and  double-roll  machines. 
Though  each  of  these  varieties  possesses  its  own  dis- 
tinct advantages  the  single-roll  machine  appears  to  be 
the  better  adapted  to  reducing  large  lumps  to  stoker 
size  in  one  operation. 

Tie  Rods  Reinforce  Upper  Part  of  Frame 

As  manufactured  by  the  Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co., 
this  machine  embodies  many  refinements  over  earlier 
types  of  the  same  device.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  is  held  together — or  rather  reinforced — with 
heavy  through  tie  rods.     These   adequately   reinforce 


the  frame  to  withstand  the  heavj'  stresses  imposed 
when  large  pieces  of  tramp  iron  are  unintentionally 
introduced. 

The  concave  breaker  plate  is  hung  by  and  swings 
upon  a  heavy  transverse  rod  near  the  top  of  the  frame. 
This  plate,  which  is  of  charcoal  iron  deeply  chilled, 
is  held  between  and  adjusted  by  four  rods  arranged 
in  pairs,  both  pairs  being  attached  to  the  breaker  plate 
near  its  lower  extremity.  One  pair  of  rods  extends 
forward  from  the  plate  through  the  frame,  and  then 
through  heavy  helical  springs. 

The  nuts  on  these  rods  are  screwed  down  until  the 
springs  are  under  such  tension  that  any  lump  of  coal 
that  can  enter  the  machine  will  be  crushed  without 
starting  the  plate  from  its  position.  The  other  pair  of 
rods  are  in  reality  eyebolts  and  extend  rearward  from 
the  plate  to  a  cross  member  of  the  frame,  holding  the 
plate  in  the  location  desired  against  the  springs  above 
mentioned.  When  a  hard  foreign  substance  finds  its 
way  into  the  machine,  however,  the  plate  may  move  as 
much  as  3  in.,  which  is  enough  to  pass  any  ordinary 
piece  of  tramp  iron. 

For  ordinary  crushing  the  tip  or  lower  portion  of 
the  breaker  plate  is  provided  with  a  renewable  wearing 


BROKEN  VIEW  OF  CRUSHER.  SHOWING  MANNER  IN  WHIG  H  COAL,  IS  PROGRESSIVELY  CRACKED  INTO  SMALL  SIZES 

Note  the  helical  springs,  which  have  "give"  enough  to  permit  tramp  iron  to  pass  through  the  crusher  without  injury, 

the  small  machine  bolt  of  mild  steol  that  saves  the  machine  from  being  fractured  if  helical  springs 

fail  to  give  enough  leeway  and  the  reversible  corrugated  plate  for  fine  crushing  situated 

close  to  the  point  of  discharge. 
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Front  View 

This  shows  clearly  the  method 
of  holding  frame  together  by 
bolts,  and  also  the  machine 
bolt,  the  shearing  of  which 
stops  the  machinery  if  the 
"nut"  which  the  machine  has 
to  crack  is  too  large  and  hard. 


Rear  View 

The  crusher  is  designed  for 
great  strength,  as  it  is  a 
piece  of  machinery  that  nor- 
mally has  hard  work  and 
may  by  inadvertence  be  sub- 
jected to  usage  that  would 
wreck  any  other  machine  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  stamp  mill  or 
sledge  hammer. 


piece  extending  the  full  width  of  the  machine.  If  fine 
crushing  is  desired  this  wearing  strip  is  made  corru- 
gated. Being  reversible  it  can  be  turned  end  for  end, 
exposing  the  opposite  side  of  the  corrugations  when 
one  side  has  become  worn.  The  face  of  the  breaker  plate 
itself  is  grooved  diagonally  in  both  directions,  giving  it 
a  better  "nip"  than  would  otherwise  be  provided. 

The  roll  is  built  up  nf  the  two  end  pieces,  or  heads, 
and  segments  extending  betveen  them.  Tapered  hol- 
low pins  attach  the  segment  lugs  to  the  heads.  These 
are  held  in  place  by  through  rods  extending  from  head 
to  head.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  segment  the 
rod  holding  it  is  withdrawn,  the  hollow  taper  pin  in 
either  end  is  knocked  out  and  the  segment  is  free. 
This  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  removal  or  renewal 
of  the  segments. 

Shear  Pin  an  Ordinary  Mii.d-Steel  Bolt 

Ordinarily  this  machine  is  driven  by  belt  through 
one  reduction  gear.  In  order  to  forestall  serious  dam- 
age to  the  machine  in  case  some  foreign  substance, 
such  as  a  heavy  piece  of  tramp  iron,  larger  than  the 
tension  springs  would  permit  to  pass,  finds  its  way  into 
the  crusher,  a  shear  pin  is  provided  in  the  belt  wheel. 
The  shearing  of  this  jiin  permits  the  wheel  to  con- 
tinue rotation  while  the  roll  remains  stationary.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  when  a  wooden  pin  is  used  in  a 
place  of  this  kind,  and  shears  oflf  a  strong  temptation 
exists  to  replace  it  with  the  first  bolt  or  other  suitable 
piece  of  iron  that  comes  handy. 

To  obviate  resort  to  this  expedient  the  shear  pin  in 
this  case  is  made  of  metal,  it  being  an  ordinary  mild- 
steel  machine  boll.     This  not  on'y  renders  replacement 


easy  but  effectively  guards  against  subjecting  the  ma- 
chine to  excessive  stresses  through  the  substitution  of 
a  material  possessing  greater  shearing  strength  than 
was  intended.  Throughout,  this  machine  is  heavily 
proportioned,  carefully  designed  and  ruggedly  con- 
structed. It  is  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  building  of  crushers. 


Even  Lio;htest  of  Cars  Opens  Mine 
Door  Without  Shock 

Motion  u{  a  Rail  Which  Cars  Mount  Revolves  Bevel 

Gear   Whereby    Door    Is  Opened   and    a    Weight 

Raised  -  Weight  Shuts  Door  After  Cars  Pass 

F^VERY  mining  man  i?  familiar  with  the  doubt  and 
>the  danger  connected  with  doors  which  depend  for 
their  closing  on  the  thought  fulness  of  the  last  man  pass- 
ing through  them.  If  from  ignorance,  carelessness  or 
pieoccupation  he  leaves  a  door  open  there  is.  at  least 
in  some  mines,  a  certainty  that  certain  sections  will  be 
rendered  so  unsafe  that  a  disaster,  a  severe  accident 
to  some  individual  or  at  least  a  suspension  of  work  will 
be  inevitable. 

He  knows  also  that  the  length  of  time  that  the  door 
is  open  tends  to  be  a  period  of  suspended  ventilation 
and  he  desires  that  this  time  be  made  as  short  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  men  may  get  good  air,  that  gs» 
may  be  eliminated  and  that  the  fan  be  saved  the  burden 
of  starting  inert  air.  Moreover,  there  often  is  the  risk 
that  a  runaway  trip  will  enter  an  unopened  door,  and 
the  use  of  a  truly  automatic  door  meets  that  difficultv. 
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The  door  illustrated  in  this  article  is  designed  to 
meet  these  needs.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  double  and 
always  opens  gradually  and  without  shock  away  from 
the  approaching  trip  by  which  it  is  actuated. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple.  An  angle  iron  or 
false  rail  is  placed  just  outside  the  track  rail  and 
extends  for  a  suitable  distance,  usually  about  23  ft., 
upon  either  side  of  the  door.  This  angle  iron  is  sup- 
ported upon  rocking  arms  pivotally  attached  to  malleable 
iron  brackets  securely  fastened  to  the  flange  of  the  rail. 
The  false  rail  is  thus  normally  about  2  in.  higher  than 
the  track  rail  but  is  free  to  move  endwise  upon  its 
supporting  rocker  arms. 

How  Graduated  Movement  Is  Obtained 

The  rocker  arms  supporting  the  false  rail  are  of  two 
types.  Those  nearest  the  door  are  joined  to  the  angle 
by  pivot  joints  allowing  no  play,  which  gives  all  these 
arms  a  uniform  range  of  motion.  Those  that  support 
the  extremities  of  the  angle  iron  or  what  are  known 
as  the  "lead  rails"  are  pivoted  to  the  angle  by  means 
of  rollers  working  in  slots  of  graduated  length,  thus 
giving  a  gradually  varied  range  of  action  to  the  rocker 
arms.  A  bar,  rod  or  bridle  ties  the  four  outer  rockers 
together,  compelling  them  to  act  in  unison  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  "trip"  or  trigger  to  which  the  bridle 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  shorter  bar. 

When  the  doors  are  closed  the  trigger  stands  vertical 
and  extends  about  1^  in.  above  the  rail.  When  a  car 
approaches  the  door,  however,  the  wheel  tread  strikes 
the  projecting  end  of  this  trigger  and  pushes  it  down 
to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail,  simultaneously  forcing 
the  four  rockers  connected  to  it  to  the  extremities  of 
their  respective  slots.  As  these  slots  are  graduated  in 
lengt?!  the  rockers  are  thrown  beyond  center  to  varying 
angles  and  the  end  of  the  false  rail  is  inclined  slightly 
downward,  its  extremity  being  about  1  in.  above  the  top 
of  the  track  rail. 


As  the  face  of  the  wheel  tread  mount.s  the  false  rail 
and  forces  it  down  to  the  height  of  the  track  rail  the 
angle  iron  is  given  a  gradually  increasing  longitudinal 
movement  parallel  with  the  track.  At  the  door  the  false 
rail  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rocker  arm  to  a  shaft 
extending  transversely  across  the  track.  Near  each  post 
of  the  door  frame  this  shaft  carries  a  bevel  gear  or 
quadrant  that  meshes  with  a  pinion  on  the  vertical  shaft 
to  which  each  half  of  the  door  is  fa.stened,  the  shaft  in 
reality  forming  the  hinge  upon  which  its  half  of  the 
door  turns.  Movement  of  the  false  rail  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  transverse  shaft  and  from  it  to  the 
door  sections,  with  the  result  that  the  door  opens  gradu- 
ally and  without  shock  upon  the  approach  of  a  car  or 
locomotive  regardless  of  its  speed  of  travel.  The  door 
stands  fully  open  by  the  time  the  load  has  reached  the 
fifth  rocker  arm. 

The  transverse  shaft  above  referred  to  extends  out 
to  one  side  of  the  track  and  is  there  fitted  with  double 
arms,  each  working  within  a  quadrant  and  each  bear- 
ing an  adjustable  counterweight.  The  horizontal  shaft 
is  hung  in  roller  bearings  and  the  two  vertical  shafts 
are  supported  on  ball  bearings,  so  that  the  entire 
mechanism  operates  with  great  ease.  The  counter- 
weights are  thus  sufficiently  powerful  to  return  the  door 
to  its  closed  position  when  the  car  or  trip  has  passed 
the  farther  end  of  the  false  rail.  Closure  is,  of  course, 
made  in  exactly  the  reverse  order  from  the  opening 
movement,  both  operations  being  gradual. 

For  Mule  Haulage  False  Rail  Is  Lengthened 

The  weight  of  one  man  upon  the  center  of  the  false 
rail  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  door  in  its  open  position,  so 
that  almost  any  car  that  could  possibly  be  used  in  a 
mine  has  sufficient  weight  to  operate  the  door.  Where 
mule  haulage  is  employed  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
extend  the  false  rail  farther  from  the  door  for  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  length  of  the  animal  and  his  hitching. 


AN  ANGLE  IRON  SUPPORTED  ON  ROCKER  AR.MS  PROGRESSIVELY  OPENS  DOOR 

An  approaching-  car  or  trip  first  strikes  the  o\<i-  in  the  proper  direction.  When  the  oar  from  the  onc'->niing  car.  Tlus  mo\  cntent 
trigger,  which  is  thereby  depressed.  This  or  trip  conios  in  contact  with  and  mounts  rai.^es  one  of  the  two  counterweights  acting 
movement  compels  the  rocker  arms  by  tlie  auxiliary  angle  iron  rail  the  door  is  through  a  double  Quadrant  on  tlie  end  of 
which   the   angle   iron   is   supported   to   lean      gradually    and    progressively    opened    away      the  transverse  shaft. 
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With  the  above  arrangement  it  makes  no  difference 
from  which  direction  or  at  what  speed  the  locomotive^ 
car  or  trip  approaches.  In  any  case  the  door  opens 
gradually  away  from  the  oncoming  trip  and  attains  full 
opening  before  the  trip  reaches  it.  It  remains  in  this 
position  until  the  trip  has  passed  completely  through 
and  beyond  the  door,  when  it  closes  gently  and  without 
shock.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
Doors  of  this  kind  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
months  and  are  giving  excellent  results.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  Dinwiddle  Steel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Panel  for  the  Control  of  Motor-Generator 
Sets  from  a  Remote  Point 

IN  MINES  and  other  places  where  the  supply  of  direct 
current  is  obtained  from  a  motor-generator  set  it  is 
frequently  advantageous  to  control  this  equipment  from 
some  remote  point,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
an  attendant  at  the  switchboard.  Several  mines  are 
using  with  their  motor-generator  sets  the  automatic 
control  panel  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
This  has  all  the  protective  features  embodied  in  the 
small  modern  switchboard  and  may  be  controlled  from 
any  remote  point  by  means  of  an  ordinary  snap  switch. 
This  automatic  equipment,  manufactured  by  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  consists 
of  the  necessary  circuit  breakers,  switches,  relays,  fuses 
and  recording  instruments  mounted  on  slate  panels  car- 
ried on  a  floor  type  of  frame.  The  primary  equipment 
of  the  control  panel  shown  in  the  illustration  consists 
of  a  hand-operated  oil  circuit  breaker  provided  with 
inverse  time  overload  attachments,  a  phase-failure  and 
phase-reversal  relay,  and  an  automatic  starter  of  the 
auto-transformer  type.  This  is  to  be  used  with  induc- 
tion motors,  but  the  same  general  equipment  with  a 
few  slight  changes  can  be  employed  with  machines  of 
synchronous  type.     On  the  direct-current  side  a  knife 

switch,  voltmeter 
and  ammeter  with 
the  necessary  fuses, 
and  an  automatic 
reclosing  circuit 
breaker  are  pro- 
vided. 

With  the  remote 
control  switch  "on" 
the  controller  may 
be  operated  by 
merely  closing  the 
main-line  oil  cir- 
cuit breaker,  or  the 
breaker  may  be  left 
closed  and  the 
equipment  operated 
by  means  of  the  re- 
mote-control 
switch.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  phase- 
failure  and  rever- 
sal relay,  unless 
one  or  more  of  the 
phases  are  open  or 
reversed,  in  which 
case  the  abnormal 
condition  must  be 
removed   from  the 


MOTOR  STARTER  DESIGNED  FOR 
REMOTE  CONTROL 
It  consists,  as  may  be  seen,  of  the 
necessary  circuit  breakers,  swltclies,  re- 
lays, fuses,  instruments,  etc.,  mounted 
on  slate  panels  carried  on  a  frame. 
Various  capacities  up  to  300  kw.  may  be 
obtained,  and,  if  desired,  this  equipment 
can  be  built  for  controlling  two  motor- 
generator  sets   in   parallel. 


line  before  the  relay  will  close.  This  instrument  also 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  voltage  relay — the  equip- 
ment will  not  operate  if  the  line  voltage  is  low. 

After  the  relay  closes,  the  automatic  starter  con- 
nects the  motor  through  an  oil  switch  to  the  low-voltage 
taps  of  an  auto-transformer.  When  the  equipment  has 
come  up  to  speed,  this  oil  switch  opens  and  a  second  oil 
switch  connects  the  motor  directly  to  the  supply  line, 
at  the  same  time  completing  a  circuit  to  the  closing 
coil  of  the  automatic  reclosing  circuit  breaker,  which 
immediately  closes,  establishing  the  generator  voltage 
on  the  direct-current  feeders. 

In  case  of  an  overload  on  the  direct-current  side,  the 
circuit  breaker  opens,  and  recloses  when  the  overload 
is  removed.  The  oil  switches  used  on  this  equipment 
consist  of  an  operating  magnet  of  the  clapper  type 
which  is  mounted  on  the  supporting  frame  of  the  switch 
and  actuates  the  switch  mechanism  by  means  of  a  cou- 
necting  rod  extending  through  the  top  of  the  case. 
Both  tTie  stationary  and  moving  contacts  of  the  switch 
are  carried  on  square  insulated  shafts  and  are  easily 
accessible.  These  control  panels  can  be  furnished  in 
different  capacities  up  to  300  kw.  and,  if  desired,  can  be 
built  for  operating  two  motor-generator  sets  in  parallel. 


Alcohol  Made  from  Coal  at  Skinningrove 

A  PAPER  by  Cecil  F.  Tidman  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  described  the  work  being  done  at 
Skinningrove  Iron  Works,  Yorkshire,  England,  to  obtain 
industrial  alcohol  from  the  gas  distilled  from  coal  by  a 
reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ethylene.  Mr.  Tidman 
recognized  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  slowness  of 
the  reaction  and  said  that  he  believed  it  could  be  over- 
come, not  as  Fritsche  suggested,  by  pressure,  but  by  a 
raise  in  temperature  and  by  turbulence. 

The  alcohol  obtained  is  not  pure.  Repeated  distilla- 
tions from  80  per  cent  alcohol  left  a  residue  which  on 
cooling  deposited  a  white  crystalline  solid  which  could 
be  filtered  off.  On  examination  this  solid  proved  to  be 
diethylene  disulphide.  A  yellow  oil  also  was  formed, 
but  it  was  evident  that  it  carried  in  solution  no  little 
of  the  solid  just  mentioned.  Combustion  of  the  oil 
showed  about  15  per  cent  sulphur. 

On  trial  it  was  found  that  a  700-lb.  4-hp.  Triumph 
motorcycle  made,  with  an  87  per  cent  alcohol,  58  miles 
per  gallon.  With  No.  1  shell  petrol  it  made  64.6  miles 
per  gallon  and  with  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  benzol 
and  alcohol  it  traveled  78.5  miles  per  gallon.  The  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  in  the  coal  gases  not  only  forms 
diethylene  disulphide,  thus  using  up  the  ethylene  that 
should  be  converted  into  alcohol,  but  it  also  causes  a 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Furthermore  an 
impure  alcohol  is  produced.  Obviously  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  this  sulphur.  Bog  iron  ore  is  now  being 
used,  but  in  practice  its  price  is,  of  course,  prohibitory. 


Blanks  Should  Be  Measured;  Not  Lines. — In  de- 
scribing the  Mono  instrument  which  registers  the 
amount  of  combustible  gases  and  the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  gases  from  boiler  furnaces,  Coal  Age 
stated  on  page  496  of  the  issue  of  March  17  that  the 
lines  ruled  by  the  Mono  represented  the  quantities  of 
these  gases,  whereas  they  represent  the  amount  by 
which  those  quantities  are  below  20  per  cent.  Hence  it 
is  the  white  section  of  the  diagram  that  represents  the 
quantity  of  combustible  gas  and  carbon  dioxide. 
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Problem? 


James  T.  Beard^      J^' 


Has  the  Certification  Law  Lost  Its  Value? 

Numerous  Letters  Recently  Received  Bearing  on  the  Certifica- 
tion of  Mine  Officials,  Personnel  of  Examining  Boards  and  Char- 
acter of  Examinations  Makes  This  Question  an  Important  One 


WITHOUT  doubt,  mining  men 
everywhere  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  reading  the  letters  that 
have  appeared  recently  in  Coal  Age, 
bearing  on  different  aspects  of  the 
certification  law.  Some  of  these  letters 
seem  to  suggest  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  examination  and  certification 
of  mine  officials. 

Speaking  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience in  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
in  the  anthracite  field,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  not  the  same  practical 
value  in  the  certification  law  now  as 
formerly.  Many  things  observed  in 
respect  to  examining  boards  and  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions lend  support  to  this  belief. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  as  well  if  the  entire  system 
of  examination  of  candidates  for  offi- 
cial positions  in  mining  was  either 
changed,  or  the  law  wiped  from  the 
statute  books.  Certainly,  something 
must  be  done  to  restore  the  value  of 
the  certificate  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  ambitious  and  competent 
miners,  whose  eyes  are  not  closed  to 
what  is  happening  every  day  in  this 
and  in  other  states. 

Certificate  Discredited  by  Employers 
When  Hiring  Men 

To  such  an  extent  does  this  opinion 
prevail  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
mine  workers  that  the  certificate  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  mere 
farce.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth 
to  state  that  mine  operators,  managers 
and  superintendents  place  little  value 
on  the  fact  that  an  applicant  for  posi- 
tion as  mine  foreman,  assistant  fore- 
man or  fireboss,  has  a  certificate.  It 
is  asked  and  accepted  by  them  largely 
as  a  form  required  by  law. 

Few  superintendents  of  mines  will 
take  a  man  on  the  strength  of  his  cer- 
tificate. They  make  their  own  inves- 
tigation of  his  character,  worth  and 
ability,  and  form  their  own  judgment 
regarding  his  experience  and  compe- 
tency, before  giving  him  charge  of  a 
mine.  It  has  been  said  that  many 
regard  the  successful  candidate  in  an 
examination  more  as  an  influential 
politician  than  a  student  of  mining 
and  having  the  necessary  practical  ex- 
perience underground. 


Reference  was  made  in  Coal  Age, 
Jan.  27,  p.  188,  to  the  makeup  of 
examining  boards;  and  the  saying  was 
then  quoted,  "A  man  shall  be  tried  by 
a  jury  of  his  own  peers,"  which  is  a 
just  and  sound  principle.  Exception 
was  taken  by  the  same  writer,  that 
mine  foremen  and  assistant  foremen 
have  not  been  appointed,  or  considered 
eligible  for  appointment,  on  examining 
boards  for  these  positions. 

Personnel  of  Engineering  Boards 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  examin- 
ing boards  for  miners  are  the  only 
boards  that  comply  with  the  principle 
stated.  The  anthracite  law  makes  that 
board  to  consist  of  nine  miners,  who 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  judges,  in 
each  county.  The  boards  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  position  of  mine 
inspector,  are  made  to  include,  besides 
two  mining  engineers,  three  coal  miners 
in  actual  practice.  Likewise,  the  exam- 
ining boards  for  mine  foremen  and 
assistant  foremen,  includes  beside  the 
mine  inspector  of  the  district  and  one 
operator  or  superintendent,  two  prac- 
tical miners;  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  foremen  or  assistant  foremen  on 
this  board. 

When  we  consider  the  growing  tech- 
nical requirements  in  the  operation  of 
coal  mines  it  seems  almost  absurd,  if 
not  laughable,  to  observe  the  extent 
to  which  miners  are  represented  on 
these  boards.  One  is  lead  to  ask:  How 
many  of  these  miners  are  capable  of 
judging  of  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  mine  inspector; 
and  yet  three-fifths  of  the  Mine  Inspec- 
tors Examining  Board  is  made  up  of 
miners. 

Mining  Laws  Not  Specific 

Coming  down  to  brass  tacks,  as  we 
say,  our  laws  are  not  specific  enough. 
For  example,  the  requirement  that  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  mine  inspec- 
tor must  have  had  "five  years  practical 
experience"  in  the  mines  should  go 
further  and  explain  the  kind  of  work 
involved  in  that  experience.  The  words 
"practical  experience"  are  very  broad 
and  might  refer  to  timbering,  track- 
laying,  or  bossing;  but  might  not  in- 
clude digging  coal  and  examining 
mines  for  gas  and  other  dangers. 


In  my  opinion,  no  man  is  qualified 
for  the  position  of  state  mine  inspector, 
unless  he  has  played  the  whole  game 
from  digging  coal  to  having  full  charge 
of  a  mine.  He  must  have  climbed 
every  round  of  the  ladder  before  he 
can  make  a  fit  mine  inspector.  Instead 
of  this  explicit  defining  of  the  terms 
of  the  law's  requirements,  we  observe  a 
gradual  letting  down  of  the  bars,  in 
allowing  the  employment  of  "equally 
competent"  men  to  fill  the  positions 
of  mine  foremen,  assistant  formen  and 
firebosses. 

Effect  on  Ambitious  Miners 

It  is  no  wonder  that  hundreds  of 
ambitious  miners  who  are  desirous 
of  promotion  will  not  take  the  exam- 
ination under  the  prevailing  conditions, 
which  they  regard  as  degrading.  In 
April,  1920,  some  22  candidates  sat 
for  three  days,  in  the  Courthouse  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  taking  the  examination 
for  state  mine  inspectorship.  There  was 
much  juggling  and  the  examination 
was  finally  declared  a  fai-ce.  The  can- 
didates were,  almost  without  exception, 
well  versed  in  theoretical  and  practical 
mining,  having  served  their  time  min- 
ing coal,  firebossing  and  filling  the 
positions  of  mine  foremen  and  super- 
intendrnts  of  mines. 

Allow  me  to  add,  in  closing,  that  the 
present  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Mines,  Seward  E.  Button,  is  helpless; 
though  recognizing  these  deficiencies  he 
has  no  power  to  improve  the  conditiins. 
The  appointment  of  examining  boards 
by  county  judges  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism of  possible  local  favoi'itism.  Why 
should  not  these  appointments  be  made 
by  the  governor?  Engineer. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Discouragement  to  Mining 
Students 

Holding  a  responsible  position,  in  min- 
ing or  any  indnstry,  demands  both 
technical  and  practical  knoivledge. 
Many  ambitions  stzcdenfs  of  mining 
discouraged  by  the  present  Pennsyl- 
vania law. 

SO  MUCH  has  already  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  certification  of 
mine  foremen  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
worn  threadbare.  There  are,  however, 
many  important  phases  of  the  matter 
that  can  yet  be  discussed  with  profit 
as  the  letters  thus  far  submitted  by 
writers  plainly  show. 

Close  observatior  leads  one  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  practical  mine 
foremen  holding  their  positions  under 
service    certificates.      It    is    recognized 
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that  they  are  unable  to  pass  the  tech- 
nical portion  of  the  examination  re- 
quired by  an  examining  board;  and  yet 
they  are  known  to  be  well  qualified  to 
handle  men  and  produce  coal  though 
not,  perhaps,  on  the  same  economical 
basis  as  a  student  of  mining. 

As  yet,  there  are  no  available  statis- 
tics to  show  that  mine  accidents  are 
more  frequent  where  uncertified  men 
are  in  charge  than  where  certified  men 
are  employed.  At  the  same  time,  one 
naturally  has  some  very  definite  ideas 
in  regard  to  that  matter.  The  safety- 
first  principle  should  be  our  guide  in 
respect  to  the  employment  of  an  un- 
certified man  in  a  responsible  official 
position.  If  we  preach  safety-first  we 
must  practice  the  same,  or  our  preach- 
ing will  be  without  effect. 

Certified  Men  Have  Acquired  the 
Habit  of  Study 

Experience  has  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  has  no  certificate 
has  not  the  same  striving  for  knowl- 
edge that  is  manifest  in  the  man  who 
has  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
examination  and  gotten  his  papers.  If 
nothing  more  were  gained  than  the 
acquiring  of  a  study  habit,  the  time 
spent  in  preparing  for  examination 
would  not  be  lost. 

In  the  mind  of  most  operators,  the 
production  of  coal  is  the  first  and  upper- 
most thought.  The  question  of  the 
ability  of  the  uncertified  man  to  pro- 
duce coal  in  the  most  economic  way  is 
often  overlooked.  A  moment's  thought, 
however,  would  reveal  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  all  this 
experience  first-hand.  Much  of  it  must 
come  by  reading  the  experiences  of 
others.  The  study  habit  acquired  by 
a  certified  man  makes  him  a  constant 
reader,  which  enlarges  his  experience 
and  renders  him  alive  to  the  great  pi-ob- 
lems  that  confront  him  in  the  mine. 

One  must  admit  that  an  uncertified 
man  has  not  commonlj'  the  habit  of 
reading  what  will  be  of  practical  bene- 
fit to  him  in  the  mine.  He  is  not  ordi- 
narily a  seeker  after  knowledge  and  a 
reader  of  such  magazines  as  Coal  Age 
and  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  other  like  sources  of  in- 
formation on  mining  matters. 

Reading  and  Study  Develops 
Efficient  Workers 

The  cry  of  industry  is  for  more 
efficient  men,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  man  who  studies  and  reads  and 
applies  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to 
the  working  out  of  his  problems  will 
prove  the  most  efficient  and  valuable 
man  to  employ.  Such  men  have  a 
broader  experience  and  are  capable  of 
doing  more  and  better  work;  they  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others.  To  say 
that  a  man  has  been  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  does  not  mean  that  he  is  efficient 
by  any  means.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  have  mined  coal  all  their  lives 
and  are  yet  incapable  of  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  mine  foreman. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am 
claiming  that  the  simple  passing  of  an 


examination  and  securing  a  certificate 
will  make  a  man  efficient.  That  is  but 
a  feeble  beginning  and  must  be  followed 
by  continued  reading  and  study.  No 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  alone 
can  make  an  efficient  foreman;  his 
makeup  must  be  a  combination  of  the 
technical  and  practical  in  mining.  In 
other  words,  a  foreman's  technical 
knowledge  must  be  so  applied  as  to 
make  his  practical  experience  of  in- 
creased value  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  mining. 

The  Standard  Lowered 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  an 
increasing  need  for  technical  knowledge 
in  the  operation  of  a  mine,  the  later 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
certification  law,  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
had  the  effect  to  lower  the  standard  of 
qualification  required  of  mine  foremen 
and  discouraged  many  students. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  certified  man 
felt  a  greater  responsibility  resting  on 
him.  He  felt  bound  to  do  only  those 
things  that,  in  his  judgment,  were  safe; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  giv- 
ing his  employer  the  best  that  was  in 
him,  while  at  the  same  time  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  and  property  in  his  charge. 

No  one  who  is  fair-mined  and  un- 
prejudiced will  deny  that  the  present 
tendency,  in  all  industries,  is  to  raise 
the  educational  requirements  of  men 
who  are  to  hold  responsible  positions, 
rather  than  to  lower  them. 

Daniel  H.  Purdue. 

Elkhorn,  W.  Va. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

FROM  the  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  Coal  Age  recently,  I  gather  that 
there  are  other  practical  miners  who 
feel  about  the  same  as  I  do  in  regard 
to  studying  and  preparing  oneself  for 
taking  the  examination  for  mine  fore- 
man's papers. 

Speaking  candidly,  there  is  little  en- 
couragement for  any  man  to  sit  down  in 
his  spare  hours  and  study  mining  books 
and  problems,  with  a  view  to  taking  the 
examination  for  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency. That  used  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  a  man  could  hope  to  secure  a 
position  as  foreman  or  assistant  fore- 
man of  a  mine. 

It  is  not  so  now.  Under  the  new  law, 
any  miner  can  try  for  these  positions 
whether  he  has  the  papers  or  not.  All 
a  man  needs  is  to  get  a  little  backing 
and  the  position  is  his.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  me  that  miners  are  still  urged  to 
buy  books  and  study,  in  order  to  better 
their  condition  by  qualifying  themselves 
for  higher  positions. 

Here  in  this  district  there  are  four 
or  five  mines  running  under  the  super- 
vision of  foremen  and  assistant  fore- 
men who  have  no  papers.  Some  of 
these  officials  are  not  even  citizens  of 
the  country.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  fireboss  made  assistant 
foreman  when  the  fact  is  well  known 
that  he  has  no  papers  for  that  position. 
These  mines  are  putting  out  from  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  They  are 
by  no  means  small  country  banks,  but 
shipping    mines    in    full    swing,    which 


should  require  able  and  competent  fore- 
men to  be  placed  in  charge. 

In  contrast  with  these  condtions, 
there  are  men  who  have  papers  certify- 
ing to  their  competency  to  fill  any  of 
these  positions  and  stand  well  recom- 
mended, and  yet  are  turaed  down  when 
they  apply  for  the  position,  which  is 
given  to  another  of  far  less  ability  but 
having  a  stronger  pull  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  mine. 

Men  have  little,  inclination  to  study 
and  fit  themselves  for  these  higher  posi- 
tions when  they  know  that  they  have 
little  chance  of  securing  an  appoint- 
ment, except  by  wire  pulling,  to  which 
many  of  them  are  strongly  averse.  Men 
who  know  their  own  ability  to  perform 
the  work  required  generally  prefer  to 
rest  their  chances  on  the  knowledge 
and  experience  they  have  gained,  rather 
than  on  the  efforts  of  friends  exerted 
in  their  behalf. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  we  read 
of  instances  where  honest  ambitious 
miners  have  refused  the  offer  of  a  posi- 
tion as  foreman  or  assistant  foreman, 
knowing  that  they  have  no  papers.  In 
the  minds  of  such  men,  to  accept  of  the 
position  under  the  circumstances,  would 
degrade  them  in  the  eyes  of  others  who 
would  regard  them  in  the  light  of  be- 
ing favored  by  the  superintendent.  I 
hope  to  see  this  question  thrashed  out 
so  that  all  of  us  can  get  a  square  deal. 
Discouraged  Student. 

Pittston,  Pa. 


Employment  of  Uncertified  Men 
in  Colorado 

Mining  laws  should  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  temporai-y  employment 
of  mine  foremen,  assistant  foremen 
and  firebosses,  at  times  when  it  may 
be  necessary  to  employ  uncertified 
men,  in  these  positions,  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  as  certified  men. 

THE  discussion  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  uncertified  men  as  mine 
foremen,  assistant  foi-eman  or  fire- 
bosses,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  liable  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  the  law  of  that  state  imposes 
on  certified  men  who  fail  in  their  duties 
is  timely. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  can  see  nothing  in  those  sections  of 
the  law  that  are  quoted  in  Coal  .4fifo, 
Feb.  3,  p.  234,  that  would  cause  an 
uncertified  man  any  fear  of  punishment 
should  he  fail  to  perform  his  proper 
duty  in  the  mine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be 
some  other  references  in  the  law  im- 
posing penalties  for  violation  of  its 
requirements.  Without  having  the  law 
before  me,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  a  section,  imposing  a  penalty 
for  violations  of  the  statute,  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  certified  and  uncertified 
men  who  fail  in  their  duties  in  the 
mines  in   which   they  are  employed. 

After  the  many  yeai-s  that  have  been 
spent  in  efforts  to  enact  laws  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  men  employed  in 
mines,  it  would  surprise  me  to  know 
that  a  pert^jn  who  violates  any  provi- 
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sion  of  the  law  could  not  be  punished  in 
a  suitable  manner.  If  that  is  the  case 
in  Pennsylvania,  I  would  say  it  is  high 
time  that  the  state  law  be  amended  and 
penalties  imposed  for  violations  on  any 
undergi-ound  worker. 

In  practically  all  of  the  important 
coal-mining  states  examining  boards 
are  appointed  to  ascertain  the  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  of  candidates  for  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
mines.  Such  qualifications  and  fitness, 
no  doubt,  could  be  determined  as  well 
by  the  company  who  employs  the  men; 
and  if  the  work  was  well  done  they 
would  be  equally  competent  with  men 
who  have  been  certified  to  by  a  state 
examining  board. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  certified  by  a 
state  board  and  has  his  papers  does  not 
prove  that  he  is  competent  or  efficient. 
There  are  many  instances  that  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  statement.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  miners  who 
have  no  learning,  and  perhaps,  can 
neither  read  nor  write  but  who  have 
made  successful  and  efficient  officials 
in  charge  of  mines. 

Nevertheless,  the  employment  of  a 
certified  man  gives  greater  assurance 
of  safety.  A  man  who  has  secured  his 
certificate  is  generally  careful  not  to 
do  anything  by  which  it  might  be  taken 
from  him.  He  values  the  possession  of 
his  papers,  believing  that  they  will  be 
of  some  assistance  to  him  in  seeking 
employment  in  other  mines  where  he 
may  not  be  knovra.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  the  superintendent  or 
foreman  to  whom  he  applies  for  work 
will  expect  him  to  get  on  the  job  and 
prove  what  he  is  worth. 

The  laws  of  some  states  provide  for 
the  employment  of  uncertified  men  un- 
der certain  conditions  that  are  specified 
in  the  law.  For  example,  the  Colorado 
Coal  Mining  Law  (Sec.  171)  reads  as 
follows : 

From  and  after  Jan.  1,  1914,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  owner  of  any  mine  to 
employ  any  coal-mine  examiner,  shotflrer, 
mine  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman  or 
fireboss.  who  does  not  possess  a  certificate 
of  competency  from  tlie  board  of  examiners, 
excei)t    as   herein    provided. 

The  last  words,  "except  as  herein  pro- 
vided," refer  to  Sec.  46,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

In  case  of  the  necessary  temi>orary  ab- 
sence of  the  mine  foreman,  he  may  deputize 
any  certificated  person,  if  one  be  available, 
who  shall  for  the  time  being  perform  all 
his  duties.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  mine  foreman,  the  owner  shall 
appoint  a  certified  man  if  a  suitable  man  be 
available  and,  if  not,  he  may  temporarily 
appoint  any  other  competent  man,  but  shall 
immediately  notify  the  chief  inspector,  who 
shall  assist  him  in  securing  a  suitable  man 
who  has  a  certificate.  If  no  suitable  man 
can  be  found  the  temporary  man  may  serve, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chief  or  deputy 
inspector  of  the  district,  until  the  next 
examination. 

In  case  an  uncei'tified  person  is  em- 
ployed, however,  he  is  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  as  a  certified  person  acting  in 
the  same  capacity,  if  found  guilty  of 
failure  to  fulfill  the  duties  required  by 
the  law.  This  is  evident  from  the  read- 
ing of  Sec.  172,  which  is  as  follows: 


.Any  violation  of  any  provision  of  Ihl.s 
act  shall  )>f  deemed  a  misdenieanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  in  the  county 
jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Kach  and  every  day's  violation  of  any  i)ro- 
vision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
rate offense,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  inspector  to  institute  proceedings 
in  the  proper  courts  in  case  of  all  such 
violations. 

Many  of  our  coal-mining  laws  are 
written  in  a  way  that  is  not  clearly 
understood  by  the  men,  and  they  often 
think  that  certain  acts  are  violations  of 
the  law  when  the  same  is  provided  for 
in  another  section.  For  example,  Sec. 
62  of  the  Colorado  law  authorizes  the 
mine  foreman  to  fix  the  hours  for  blast- 
ing, but  in  a  way  not  to  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  One  such 
provision  (Sec.  159)  is  that  "where 
shotfirers  are  employed  blasting  shall 
commence  one  hour  after  the  regular 
quitting  time  and  after  all  employees, 
except  shotfirers,  are  out  of  the  mine." 

Mining  laws  should  be  clearly  written 
and   should  not  leave   to   mine  officials 


the  work  of  safeguarding  operations  in 
their  charge,  beyond  what  i.s  specified 
in  the  law.  Where  this  has  been  done, 
it  has  generally  proven  a  failure.  The 
law  should  give  the  uncertified  man 
every  chance  to  gain  experience,  but 
should  demand  his  certification  within 
a  proper  time  when  employed  in  an 
official  capacity. 

It  is  not  my  meaning  that  uncertified 
men  can  be  employed  as  mine  foremen, 
in  mines  generating  gas.  I  believe  that 
every  fireboss  should  be  a  certified 
official.  But,  assistant  foreman,  coal 
inspectors,  timbermen,  bratticemen  and 
others  doing  work  on  which  the  safety 
of  the  men  depends,  should  be  given 
time  to  gain  their  experience  before 
getting  their  papers. 

In  a  word,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
mine  ventilation,  gases,  coal  dust,  shot- 
firing,  installation  of  electrical  equip- 
ment and  other  work  requiring  experi- 
ence and  technical  training  should  de- 
mand certified  men.  I  congratulate  the 
correspondent  who  has  drawn  attention 
to  this  question. 

Robert  A.  M.arshall. 

Farr,  Col. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Selecting  Frogs  in  Laying  Mine  Switches 

Selecting  the  Right  Number  of  Frogs,  in  Laying  a  Mine  Switch,  Is  a  Mat- 
ter That  Calls  tor  tne  Good  Judgment  and  Experience  of  the  Trackman 


ONE  thing  that  has  caused  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  in  our  mines 
is  the  derailment  of  cars  on  switches, 
and  I  want  to  ask  for  a  good  rule 
that  will  enable  us  to  use  the  right 
kind  of  a  frog  in  laying  a  mine  switch. 
What  should  be  the  width  of  the  frog, 
and  what  should  be  the  length  of  the 
switch   to   give   good   results? 

Mine  Foreman. 
Wake  Forest,  W.  Va. 


it  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  a  No.-l 
frog  when  laying  a  room  switch  on  a 
narrow  entry.  The  judgment  and  ex- 
perience of  the  trackman  must  be  such 
that  he  will  be  able  to  select  the  right 
frog  for  the   right   place. 

Where    gathering    motors    are    used, 
a  No. -2  frog  should  be  laid  on  all  room 


The  size  of  a  mine  frog  is  designated 
by  its  number.  A  No.-l  frog  is  one 
that  has  a  spread  of  one  foot  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  from  its  point.  In 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  spread 
tc  the  leg  of  the  frog  is  1:1.  Similarly 
a  No. -2  frog  has  a  ratio  of  1:2.  That  is 
to  say,  the  spread  of  the  rails  is  one- 
half  their  length.  A  No.-3  frog  has 
a  spread  of  one-third  of  its  length. 

The  number  of  frogs  to  be  selected 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  switch  em- 
ployed, whether  at  a  turnout  where 
there  is  more  room  to  lay  the  switch; 
or  at  the  mouth  of  a  room  where  the 
rails  curve  more  sharply.  Also,  much 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  haulage  in 
use,  whether  mule  or  motor  haulage, 
the  size  and  weight  of  cars  and  speed 
of  hauling. 

While  a  No. -3  or  No.-2  frog  can  be 
used  on   a   turnout   to  best   advantage. 


A  COMMON  ROOM   SWITCH 

switches,  in  order  to  enable  the  loco- 
motive to  pass  over  the  switch  with 
ease.  In  mule  haulage  or  where  the 
cars  are  handled  by  hand,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  use  a  No.-l  frog  in  laying  a 
room  switch,  as  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying figure. 

Having  decided  on  the  number  of 
frog  to  use,  the  length  of  the  lead-rail 
(which    is    the    curved    rail    measured 
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from  the  point  of  switch  to  the  point 
of  frog)  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
gage  of  the  track,  in  feet,  by  twice 
the  frog  number.  For  example,  using 
a  No. -2  frog,  in  a  track  having  a  gage 
of  3  ft.,  the  length  of  lead-rail,  meas- 
ured form  the  point  of  switch  to  tbo 
point  of  frog  is  2  X  2  x  3  i=  12  ft 

The  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  lead- 
rail  is  then  found  by  multiplying  the 
length  of  the  rail  by  the  frog  number. 
Thus,  in  this  case,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  lead-rail  is  2  X   12  =  24  ft. 


Aside  from  selecting  the  right  frog 
and  laying  the  switch  to  the  proper 
dimensions,  much  will  depend  on  the 
ballasting  of  the  track  and  the  align- 
ment of  the  rails  on  each  side  of  the 
frog,  both  on  the  main  track  and  on 
the  switch.  The  lead-rail  should  have 
a  slight  elevation  above  the  follower- 
rail,  the  latter  being  the  inner  rail  of 
the  curve.  To  avoid  possible  derail- 
ment, guard  rails  should  be  spiked  to 
the  ties  opposite  to  the  frog  and  the 
switch  point. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Foremen  and  Assistant  Foremen, 
Nineteenth  Anthracite  District 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question — What  mines  should  be 
divided  into  districts?  How  shall  each 
district  be  ventilated?  What  is  the 
limit  of  persons  in  each  split?  Hoto 
vnust  intake  and  return  airways  be 
separated? 

Answer — A  mine  employing  more 
than  75  persons  must  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  districts.  Each  district 
shall  be  ventilated  by  separate  air 
splits.  Not  more  than  75  persons  can 
be  employed,  in  the  same  current,  at  the 
same  time.  The  intake  and  return  air- 
ways must  be  separated  by  a  pillar  of 
coal  or  stone,  except  where  crosscuts 
are  needed. 

Question — What  area  of  airways  is 
required?  What  is  the  velocity  limit 
required  by  law?  Are  there  any  excep- 
tions to  this  limitation  of  velocity. 

Answer — All  the  airways  must  have 
a  sectional  area  sufficient  to  pass  200 
cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  for  eac.i  person 
employed  therein.  The  velocity  of  the 
air  current  shall  not  exceed  460  ft.  per 
min.,  in  mines  generating  explosive  gas 
and  where  locked  safety  lamps  are  in 
use.  The  only  exception  to  this  require- 
ment of  the  law  relates  to  main  intake 
or  outlet  airways. 

Question — What  part  of  abandoned 
mines  slutll  be  examined?  By  whom  and 
how  often?  What  is  required  if  danger 
is  found  therein? 

Answer— All  accessible  parts  of  a 
mine  that  have  been  abandoned  must 
he  examined,  at  least  once  a  week,  by 
the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistant,  and 
all  danger  found  therein  must  be  at 
once  removed. 

Question — What  stations  must  be 
estnblishi'd  in  a  mine?  What  are  tlirir 
purposes? 

Answer — A  danger  station  must  be 
established  at  the  entrance  to  a  mine 
or  any  section  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  anyone  from  entering 
that  mine  or  section,  until  it  has  been 
examined  and  reported  to  be  safe.  The 
fireboss  or  some  person  authorized  by 
him  must   remain   at  such   stations   to 


see  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out permission  of  the  fireboss. 

Question — When  is  the  use  of  locked 
safety  lainps  compulsory?  By  whom 
are  they  furnished?  Who  cares  for  the 
lam.ps?  Who  may  open  locked  safety 
lamps  ? 

Answer — The  anthracite  law  speci- 
fies that  locked  safety  lamps  shall  be 
used  exclusively  when  approaching  a 
place  liable  to  contain  an  accumulation 
of  explosive  gases,  or  where  danger  is 
imminent  from  gas.  The  lamps  are 
furnished  by  and  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  mine.  A  competent  per- 
son is  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
lamps,  cleaning  and  filling  them  and 
delivering  them  to  the  men  as  they 
enter  the  mine.  Each  lamp  is  securely 
locked  and  none  but  a  duly  authorized 
person  shall  have  in  his  possession  a 
key  or  other  contrivance  for  opening 
the  lamp. 

Question — When  may  blasts  be  made 
where  locked  safety  lamps  are  used? 
Wtuit  exam.ination  must  first  be  made 
and  by  whom? 

Answer — Permission  must  first  be 
given  by  the  mine  foreman  or  one  of 
his  assistants,  before  a  blast  can  be 
fired  where  locked  safety  lamps  are  in 
use.  The  person  in  charge  must  first 
examine  the  place  where  a  blast  is  to 
be  fired,  also  the  adjoining  places;  and 
satisfy  himself  that  it  is  safe  to  fire 
the  shot,  before  giving  permisson  for  it 
it  be  done. 

Question — Who  must  keep  a  rvork- 
ing  place  safe  and  hoiv?  When  may  he 
not  do  or  peiinit  any  work  to  be  done? 
ANswiai — The  law  provides  that  the 
person  having  charge  of  a  working 
place  in  a  mine  shall  keep  the  roof  and 
sides  of  his  place  properly  secured  by 
timber  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent 
slate  or  coal  from  falling.  When  the 
roof  or  sides  of  a  place  are  loose  or 
dangrerous  he  shall  not  do  any  work  in 
tlie  place,  except  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  same. 


Question — How  do  you  measure  air 
in  a  mine?  What  instruments  are 
necessary?  Assuming  a  velocity  of 
30,000  ft.  per  hr.  in  an  airway  8x5 
ft.,  what  is  the  voluvie  of  air  passing 
per  minute? 

Answer — First  measure  the  average 
height  and  width  of  the  airway  with  a 
tape.  Multiplying  these  dimensions  to- 
gether gives  the  sectional  area  of  the 
airway  in  square  feet.  Second,  find 
the  average  velocity  of  the  air  current 
at  that  point,  by  exposing  an  anemom- 
eter for  one  minute  to  the  current,  at 
the  same  time  moving  the  instrument 
about  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  avarage 
reading,  which  will  be  the  velocity  of 
the  air,  in  feet  per  minute.  Now,  mul- 
tiply the  sectional  area  of  the  airway 
in  square  feet  by  the  velocity  of  the 
air  in  feet  per  minute ;  the  product  will 
be  the  volume  of  air  passing  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

A  velocity  of  30,000  ft.  per  hour  is 
30,000  ^  60  =  500  ft.  per  min.  The 
sectional  area  of  this  airway  is  8  X  5 
=  40  sq.ft. ;  and  the  volume  of  air  pass- 
ing is,  therefore,  500  X  40  =  20,000 
cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question  —  What  is  the  area  of  an 
air-course  7x8  ft.?  What  is  its  perim- 
iter?  If  the  air-course  is  5,000  ft. 
long,  ivhat  is  the  rtibbing  surface? 

Answer — The  sectional  area  of  this 
airway  is  7  X  8  =  56  sq.ft.;  the  perim- 
eter is  2(7  +  8)  =30  ft.;  and  the 
rubbing  surface  30  X  5,000  =  150.000 
sq.ft. 

Question — 7/  there  is  28,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute  passing  in  an  air-conrse 
7  X  8  ft.,  in  section,  and  5,000  ft.  long, 
ivhat  is  the  velocity  of  the  air,  and  what 
pressure  is  producing  the  circulation? 

ANSWEHt — The  sectional  area  of  this 
airway  being  56  sq.ft.,  the  velocity  of 
the  current  when  28,000  cu.ft.  of  air  is 
passing  per  minute  is  28,000  -^  56  = 
500  ft.  per  min. 

The  pressure  producing  this  circula- 
tion is  pa  =  ksv*  =  0.00000002  X 
150.000  X  500'  =  750  lb.  This  cor- 
responds to  a  unit  pressure  of  750  -^ 
56  =  13.4  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  or  a  water 
gage  of  2.6  in.,  nearly. 

Question — //  a  fan  making  50  r.p.m. 
gii>es  a  pressure  of  J^.S  lb.  per  sq.ft., 
irhat  irill  be  the  pressure  in  the  same 
airway  if  the  speed  of  the  fan  is  in- 
creased to  75  r.p.m.? 

Answer — Roughly  the  volume  of  air 
in  circulation  inci-eases  with  the  speed 
of  the  fan  and  the  pressure  as  the 
square  of  that  speed.  In  this  case,  the 
speed  ratio  is  75/50  =  3/2  =  1.5.  That 
is  to  say.  the  volume  of  air  will  be  ap- 
proximately 1.5  times  the  original  vol- 
ume; and  the  unit  pressure  will  then 
be  1.5'  =  2.25  times  the  original  pres- 
sure; or  2.25  X  4.5  =  10.1  lb.  per  sq.ft. 
In  practice,  however,  this  pressure 
is  not  realized  under  mining  conditions. 
It  is  safer  to  estimate  on  the  fourth 
power  of  the  speed  ratio  being  equal 
to  the  fifth  power  of  the  quantity  ratio. 
This  shows  the  volume  ratio  is  1.38  and 
the  pressure  ratio  is  then  1.38'  =  1.92, 
which  makes  the  water  gage  resulting 
from  the  given  increase  in  the  speed  of 
the  fan  4.o  X   1.5>2   =  8.6  lb.  per  sq.ft. 
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Six  Months'  Strike  in  Alabama  Practically  Over  ^  hen 
Contention  Was  Submitted  to  Governor  Killjy 

Union  Expected  Nothing  from  Decision  but  Used  the  Arbitia- 
tion  as  a  Means  of  Beclouding  the  Situation  and  Avoiding 
Responsibility — Unemployed  Strikers  Will  Not  Receive  Union's 
Support  Despite  Recommendation  of  the  Governor's  Commission 

By  Special  Correspondent 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


ONCE  again  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  dominate  the  coal  industry 
of  Alabama.  After  a  desperate  struggle  extending 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  marked  by  open  and  flagrant 
attempts  to  defy  the  laws  of  Alabama,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  bloodshed,  the  general  strike  in  the  Alabama 
coal  fields  called  Sept.  1,  1920,  by  John  L.  Lewis,  national 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  has  ended  in  utter 
failure  of  the  strikers  to  secure  recognition  of  the  union. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  award  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Alabama,  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  under  an  agreement  entered  into 
Feb.  22,  1921,  the  union  not  only  lost  its  fight  for  recog- 
nition, the  only  point  involved  at  the  beginning,  but  all 
other  points  raised  in  the  brief  which  the  strikers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor.  The  strike  was  officially  called  off 
Feb.  22,  and  the  award  of  the  Governor  was  announced 
March  19. 

The  result  of  the  strike  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  members 
of  the  miners'  union,  who  were  assured  by  International 
Representative  Van  Bittner,  when  the  strike  was  called, 
that  it  would  never  end  until  the  operators  had  recognized 
the  union,  and  that  not  only  was  the  full  force  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  behind  the  Alabama  strik- 
ers but  that  the  "war  chest"  that  was  asserted  to  aggre- 
gate $20,000,000  was  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  chai-ge  of 
the  Alabama  fight. 

Governor  Invested  with  Power  of  Settlement 

The  agreement  to  clothe  the  Governor  with  full  power 
to  settle  the  strike  as  he  saw  fit  was  negotiated  by  local 
citizens  and  it  provided  that  the  union  officials  would  of- 
ficially call  off  the  strike  and  that  the  Governor  would  with- 
draw the  state  troops. 

The  agreement  was  not  made  until  many  weeks  after 
the  mines  had  received  an  excess  of  skilled  labor  and  had 
been  forced  to  decline  daily  to  refuse  work  to  hundreds  of 
men  who  sought  positions  in  the  mines.  For  weeks  the 
coal  production  of  Alabama  had  exceeded  the  average 
of  several  years  past,  and  the  operators  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  were  able  to  run  only  three  or  four  days 
each  week  because  the  daily  output  was  too  lai'ge  to  per- 
mit of  steady  operation. 

The  operators  had  just  won  all  the  detainer  suits  they 
had  instituted  for  the  possession  of  their  houses.  In  many 
cases  the  strikers  had  managed  for  months  to  continue 
their  tenancies  by  appeals  to  higher  courts  and  by  the 
giving  of  bonds  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  rent,  court 
costs  and  penalties,  but  by  the  time  the  case  was  submitted 
to  the  Governor  the  courts  had  restored  to  the  operators 
their  rights  to  the  use  of  their  houses. 

Beaten,  They  Sought  to  Save  Their  Faces 

The  strike  leaders  had  bitterly  arraigned  the  Governor 
because  of  his  firm  stand  for  law  and  order,  and  their  will- 
ingness to  leave  the  settlement  in  his  hands  is  thought  to 
have  been  due  to  a  recognition  that  they  were  completely 
and  hopelessly  defeated  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
national  organization  had  given  notice  that  the  "war  chest" 
would  soon  cease  to  pour  out  its  prodigal  flow  of  gold  in 
a  fight  long  since  lost. 

The  findings  of  Governor  Kilby  were  based  upon  an  ex- 
haustive report  made  by  three  personal  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  ascertian  the  true  facts  regarding  the 


situation  in  the  Alabama  coal  fields.  The  personnel  of 
this  committee  was  praised  throughout  the  state  for  its 
ability  and  fairness.  All  the  members  were  from  Mont- 
gomery, in  central  Alabama,  far  removed  from  the  feel- 
ing and  animos'ty  of  the  strike  zone.  William  T.  Sheehan, 
editor  of  the  Mo.itgomery  Advertiser;  Richard  M.  Hobbie, 
wholesale  merchant  and  Food  Administrator  for  Alabama 
during  the  war,  and  John  W.  Durr,  wholesale  druggist, 
comprised  this  committee,  which  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  all  phases  of  th:*  situation  and  submitted  an  ex- 
haustive report  containing  the  briefs  filed  by  both  sides, 
a  transcript  of  all  oral  tesL  .nony  and  countless  exhibits 
of  various  kinds. 

Every  Claim  Mine  Workers  Urged  Is  Denied 

The  summary  of  the  Governor's  findings  follows:  "It  is 
found  and  I  so  declare:  (1)  Recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  not  to  be  compelled.  (2)  The  day- 
wage  scale  and  sub-contract  system  are  to  remain  un- 
changed. (3)  The  existing  methods  of  adjusting  griev- 
ances are  found  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  (4)  The  oper- 
ators are  under  no  obligation  to  re-employ  the  striking 
miners.  (5)  The  freedom  of  contracts  shall  be  inviolate 
and  therefore  any  of  the  above-mentioned  things  may  be 
done  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties. 

"And  I  recommend:  (a)  That  the  operators  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  harmony  re-employ  the  men  who  struck 
and  are  still  unemployed.  This  should  be  done  as  fast  as 
places  can  be  found  for  ihem,  without,  however,  displac- 
ing men  who  are  now  at  work,  (b)  That  until  they  can 
find  employment  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  American  support  these  men. 

"Compliance  with  these  recommendations  would  be  a 
gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  tending  to  refute 
the  charge  of  selfishness  so  often  made  against  them,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  indicated  by  the  way  in  which 
some  of  them  profiteered  during  the  ^irike.  It  would  be 
an  act  of  simple  justice  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  support  these  unemployed  men  and  it  would 
tend  to  disprove  the  assertion  and  belief  of  many  people 
that  the  organization  exists  mainly  to  serve  the  selfish 
purposes  of  its  officers,  organizei^s  and  representatives." 

Feigning  Surprise,  Got  What  THFi'  Expected 

Although  the  officials  of  the  miners'  union,  before  they 
allowed  the  Governor  to  settle  the  matter,  realized  that 
the  strikers  had  been  decisively  defeated,  and  though  they 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  arbitrate,  they  ex- 
pressed great  sui'prise  and  anger  at  the  award  of  the  chief 
executive.  As  men  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was  hard  for 
the  operators  to  provide  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy 
even  part  of  the  time,  the  union  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  agree  to  comply  with  its  written  promise  to  abide 
by  the  award.  Nevertheless,  a  formal  statement  was  is- 
sued that  the  union  would  accept  the  result.  It  was  an- 
nounced, however,  on  March  26,  that  the  strikers  would 
not  be  fed  and  no  more  money  would  be  paid  them  after 
the  week  ending  April  9.  However,  the  national  officers 
did  kindly  agree  to  allow  the  strikers  to  remain  in  the 
tents  they  occupied  until  they  could  make  other  arrange- 
ments. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  the  state  troops,  made  neces- 
sary by  murders  and  ambushes  of  non-union  men,  and  dyna- 
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miting  of  non-union  men's  homes,  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
mind the  public  or  the  operators  that  a  strike  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  tx'oops  were  called  out  two  weeks  after  the  strike 
started,  when  the  general  manager  and  chief  deputy  of 
one  mine  were  murdered,  and  a  number  of  non-union  min- 
ers ambushed.  Due  to  incendiary  meetings  and  official  or- 
ders from  union  officials  for  the  strikers  to  picket  and  in- 
timidate men  at  work,  which  are  direct  violations  of  the 
laws  of  Alabama,  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  the 
troops  on  duty  until  the  strike  was  officially  called  off. 

Despite  the  bitter  denunciations  by  strike  leaders  be- 
cause of  his  firm  stand  for  law  and  order,  the  Governor  in- 
formed union  officials  that  the  troops  would  be  maintained 
in  the  field  until  the  strike  was  officially  declared  off. 

Strike  Cost  State  $100,000  Per  Month 

Even  though  the  cost  was  more  than  $100,000  per  month 
and  was  wiping  out  the  surplus  which  Governor  Kilby  had 
created  through  his  wise  and  efficient  management  of  the 
state's  affairs,  and  although  the  union  leaders  boasted  that 
they  would  bankrupt  the  state  before  they  would  end  the 
strike,  the  Governor  could  not  be  deterred  from  his  stand. 

Efforts  of  strike  leaders  to  arouse  the  taxpayers  and 
force  withdrawal  of  the  troops  acted  as  a  boomerang  and 
tended  to  make  the  taxpayers  better  satisfied  with  the 
tax-adjustment  system  inaugurated  by  the  Governor,  even 
though  it  increased  the  assessments  of  many  property 
owners. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  strike  and  the  record  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Governor  Kilby  said 
in  his  report:  "This  strike,  being  called  neither  with  just 
cause  nor  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  any  grievance  and 
in  deliberate  violation  of  an  agreement,  was  illegal  and 
immoral.  It  proves  beyond  cavil  that  the  written  contract 
or  obligation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
cannot  be  relied  on  and  that  recognition  would  give  no  as- 
surance of  industrial  peace.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  large  number  of  men  could  be  induced 
so  deliberately  to  disregard  such  an  obligation  of  honor. 
The  only  explanation,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  fact  that  from 
70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  miners  are  negroes. 

"The  Southern  negro  is  easily  misled,  especially  when 
given  a  prominent  and  official  place  in  an  organization  in 
which  both  races  are  members.  Negroes  from  other  sec- 
tions were  impoi'ted  into  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing and  directing  the  negro  miners.  The  negro  min- 
ers were  undoubtedly  deceived  and  led  into  this  violation 
of  their  agreement  by  leaders  from  other  sections.  Mr. 
Bittner  well  says  in  his  brief,  'The  essence  of  success  in 
collective  bargaining  lies  in  the  fidelity  of  both  sides  to 
the  agreement,'  thereby  announ- .'.ig  a  truth  which  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  is  chief  representative." 

The  Governor  declared  that  in  making  his  decision  he 
constantly  kept  the  welfare  of  the  public  in  mind,  as  the 
people  are  the  innocent  sufferers  in  all  industrial  disputes. 

Commission's  Report  Basis  of  Decision 

In  reaching  his  decision  the  Governor  gave  careful  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  report  of  his  M>cond  committee  of 
three  personal  representatives  but  i.l^o  to  that  of  the 
first  coal  commission  which  he  appointed  early  in  the  strug- 
gle t>  ascertain  on  his  behalf  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
This  earlier  commission  consisted  of  Dr.  George  H.  Denny, 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  chairman;  foi--' 
mer  Governor  Charles  Henderson  and  Judge  James  J. 
Mayfield  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  report  of  both  bodies 
coin'-ided  in  all  major  points  at  issue. 

Those  in  the  confidence  of  the  strike  leaders  declare  that 
while  they  demanded  many  things  in  the  arbitration,  they 
had  little  hope  of  gaining  their  contention.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  demands  as  submitted  by  Van  A.  Bittner. 
chief  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America;  none  of  them  was  allowed  by  the  award:  (1) 
Recognition  of  the  union;  (2)  abolition  of  the  sub-contract 
system;  (3)  re-employment  of  the  striking  miners;  (4) 
readjustment  of  the  day-wage  rate;  (5)  setting  up  of  ma- 
chinery to  adjust  industrial  disputes  and  avoid  future 
strikes. 


The  attitude  of  perfect  frankness  toward  the  public 
which  the  operators  maintained  throughout  the  long  strug- 
gle caused  public  sentiment  to  favor  the  operators  from 
the  start.  The  operators  in  their  advertising  and  pub- 
licity faced  each  issue  squarely  as  it  arose.  Even  when 
the  mine  workers  tried  to  inject  the  high  price  of  coal  as 
an  issue  the  charge  reacted  in  favor  of  the  operators,  for 
the  leading  producers  of  coal  opened  their  books  and  gave 
all  facts  regarding  cost  and  selling  price  to  the  public. 
The  operators  relied  upon  frankness  and  fairness  in  their 
publicity  rather  than  on  any  attempt  to  withheld  facts 
from  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  union  officials  were  exceptionally 
adroit  and  relied  upon  half  facts  or  misstatements  in  an 
effort  to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  operators.  Their 
appeals  to  class  prejudice  failed  of  their  object  and  their 
half  truths  and  deliberate  misstatements  were  promptly  re- 
futed by  the  straightforward  statements  of  the  operators. 


Judge  McGee  Urges  Northwest  to  Place 
Winter  Coal  Orders  Early 

JUDGE  McGEE,  former  Fuel  Administrator  for  Minne- 
sota, has  given  out  an  intei'view  in  the  Twin  Cities  stat- 
ing that  the  Northwest  is  in  danger  of  a  sei'ious  coal  short- 
age this  coming  year  unless  orders  for  coal  are  sent  in 
immediately  for  stocking  the  docks  with  as  much  coal  as 
possible.  He  refers  to  a  letter  from  Daniel  Willard,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  stating  that  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
are  simply  drifting  into  the  same  situation  as  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Willard  says  they  cannot  count  upon  a  mild  winter  to 
help  them  out  such  as  we  have  had  this  year.  Mr.  Willard 
asserts  that  the  railroads  simply  cannot  deliver  within  a  few 
months  all  the  coal  needed  for  the  winter,  and  if  they  are 
not  given  aid  by  distributing  the  coal  deliveries  through  the 
season  there  will  be  a  serious  shorta.ge. 


Says  Placing  Contracts  at  Present  Spot  Prices 
Would  Mean  Receivers  for  Operators 

A  WARNING  that  the  public  is  facing  a  coal  situation 
similar  to  that  of  1920  was  sounded  by  P.  H.  Penna, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association,  in  an  interview  recently. 

Mr.  Penna  was  asked  why  the  operators  do  not  contract 
their  coal  at  the  spot  prices  now  prevailing. 

His  reply  is  very  much  to  the  point.  "To  do  so  would 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,"  he  said.  "While  they 
find  it  necessary  to  take  big  losses  on  spot  coal,  they  neces- 
sarily have  to  look  foi-ward  to  the  time  when  they  can  take 
a  profit,  and  that  profit  has  to  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
losses  of  the  dull  seasons.  Coal  mining,  unfortunately,  is  a 
seasonable  business.  Periods  of  unusual  demand  and  high 
prices  are  followed  by  periods  of  little  or  no  demand  and  at 
ruinously  low  prices.  This  is  true  because  the  ordinary 
consumer  will  not  buy  coal  except  when  he  absolutely  has 
to  have  it." 

Receipts  of  (-oal  in  New  England 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


GENERALLY  speaking,  business  sentiment  shows  an  improve- 
ment over  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  according  to  a  review 
of  business  conditions  as  of  April  1  by  the  Mechanics  &  Metals 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  and  in  a  number  of  directions  tangi- 
ble improvement  in  operations  is  shown,  in  spite  of  difficulties.  "Diffi- 
culties confront  the  United  States  at  this  time,"  the  review  continues, 
"but,  serious  as  they  are,  they  shrink  in  importance  when  compared 
with  the  difficulties  of  other  countries  of  the  world.  Relatively,  we 
are  an  exceedingly  favored  people,  who  have  gone  through  a  period 
of  such  severity  that,  had  we  not  been  granted  inherent  financial 
strength,  capable  business  leadership,  and  a  banking  and  credit 
mechanism  that  functioned  with  remarkable  precision,  we  would  have 
suffered  severe  consequences. 

"Deflation  has  of  course  been  painful;  but  it  has  been  orderly,  and 
up  to  the  present  has  carried  us  a  very  long  way  from  the  exaggerated 
and  fictitious  prosperity  of  last  year  toward  real  stability.  How  much 
further  it  is  to  proceed  in  the  immediate  future  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  current  movement  of  prices  is  not  a  criterion  on  which 
we  can  safely  count ;  having  suffered  an  extreme  decline  in  certain  com- 
modities, prices  are  being  arbitrarily  maintained  in  certain  other  com- 
modities— notably  steel — and  the  broad  indication  of  price  movements 
is,  therefore,  partly  concealed. 

"It  is  properly  said  that  the  world  cannot  sit  helpless  because  the 
machinery  of  its  own  civilization  has  ceased  properly  to  function.  If 
the  world's  commerce  is  to  go  on  and  expand,  distribution  must  be 
restored.  People  anxious  to  work  must  be  freed  from  obstructions 
imposed  by  their  temporary  inability  to  pay  for  raw  materials,  and 
nations  surfeited  with  raw  materials  must  likewise  be  freed  from  the 
obstructions  that  prevent  them  from  selling  those  materials  to  coun- 
tries which  need  them." 


Durant  Buys  L.  I.  Assembly  Plant 

W.  C.  Dui'ant  has  acquired  an 
eight-story  and  basement  building 
ill  Long  Island  City  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  The  building  will  be 
used  by  the  Durant  Motor  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  first  of  a  chain  of 
independently  organized  assembly 
plants  to  be  located  at  strategic  dis- 
tributing points.  Durant  Motors 
will  supervise  and  direct  production. 


against  10  per  cent,  last  fall,  while 
a  number  of  the  plants  where  more 
expensive  cars  are  made  are  doing 
practically  as  well. 

Between  6,000  and  7,000  men  will 
be  re-employed  by  the  Willys-Over- 
land Co.'s  Toledo  plant  during  April, 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
March  29  by  Vice  President  Charles 
B.  Wilson. 


Autcmobile  Factories  Speed  Up 

Automobile  manufacturers  in  the 
Detroit  district  report  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  private  cars, 
trucks  and  other  types  of  motor 
driven  vehicles.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
greater  number  of  the  cars  are  being 
sold  either  in  the  East  or  the  ex- 
treme West,  with  the  business  boom 
at  its  height  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  export  trade  is  also  advancing. 
Both  the  Dodge  and  the  Ford  plants 
are  working  60  per  cent,  normal  as 


Henry  Ford  Now  to  Make  Plate  Glass 

Henry  Ford's  new  factory  at  Rock- 
ford,  Mich.,  will  begin  the  manufac- 
ture of  plate  glass  within  a  few 
weeks.  Equipment  is  on  its  way  from 
the  Highland  Park  plant,  where  it 
was  made,  and  engineers  are  pre- 
paring to  set  it  up  quickly.  Chemists 
recently  made  a  survey  of  the  silica 
deposits  in  the  vicinity  and  reported 
them  particulax-ly  suitable  for  mak- 
ing glass  for  Ford  cars.  Mr.  Ford's 
engineers  say  they  have  a  new 
method  of  making  plate  glass  which 
is  cheaper  than  ever  before  known. 


Tire   Huiiiness   Gain.4    Steadily 

Improvement  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, reported  in  Detroit,  is  re- 
flected in  tha  tire  industry  in  the 
Akron  manufacturing  district.  In- 
crease in  sales  to  manufacturers  of 
about  70  per  cent  for  April  over 
March  and  a  decided  jump  in  deal- 
ers' business  have  resulted  in  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  an- 
nouncing an  increase  in  production 
amounting  to  33  per  cent.  This 
company  will  turn  out  16,000  cas- 
ir  gs  and  16,000  tubes  a  day  in  April 
as  against  12,000  casings  and  13,000 
tubes  in  March.  The  new  produc- 
tion is  one-half  of  the  peak  reached 
a  year  ago.  Twelve  hundred  former 
Goodyear  employees  who  are  living  in 
Akron  returned  to  worK  this  week. 
The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  a 
small  Akron  concern,  has  resumed 
three  eight-hour  shifts  to  fill  tire 
orders.  Other  tire  factories  also  are 
increasing  production. 


Eight    Mills   Start   Operations 

Eight  sheet  mills  at  the  plant  of 
the  Whitaker  Glossner  Company, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  resumed  April  3. 
The  mills  have  been  idle  for  several 
months.  The  resumption  gave  em- 
ployment to  approximately  750  men. 


Will  Enlarge  Portland  Terminal 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  steam- 
ship terminus  at  Portland,  Me.,  will 
be  enlarged  and  improved  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $500,000,  officials 
of  the  railway  said  March  29.  Con- 
struction will  begin  May  1. 


Youngstown  Plants  Resume 

For  tie  first  time  in  many  weeks 
ircreased  operations  for  independent 
steel  plants  of  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  district  were  announced  last 
week.  Ten  sheet  mdls  resumed 
operations   in   various   plants. 


Tin  plate  Works  Start  Ip 

The  Standard  Tinc'ate  Works,  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  will  resume  opera- 
tions April  11,  according  to  notices 
posted  by  the  company  last  week. 
The  plant  closed  March  5. 


Copper  Plants  Cease  Prtxiuction 

Stagnation  in  the  copper  business 
r.nd  inability  of  the  big  producers  to 
finance  foreign  sales  of  the  metal 
are  responsible  for  the  shutdown  of 
practically  all  of  the  leading  com- 
I)anies.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Co.,  the  Utah  Copper  Co.,  Ray 
Consolidated  Copper,  the  Chino  Cop- 
per Co.  and  the  Nevada  Consolidated 
Copper  Co.  announced  complete  clos- 
ing of  their  properties  March  29. 


Sheet  Mills  to  Reopen 

The  Martin's  Ferry  (Ohio)  Sheet 
Mills  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corpora- 
tion will  resume  operations  .\pril  14, 
ccmpany  officials  announced  recently. 
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Committee  Warns  New  Yorkers  to  Purchase 
Winter  Coal  in  Spring  and  Summer 

THE  importance  of  making  provision  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  for  coal  requirements  for  the 
winter  in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  recent 
years  because  of  coal  shortage  is  emphasized  in  a  statement 
made  on  behalf  of  the  joint  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  real  estate  interests,  which  includes  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York,  New  York  Building  Managers 
and  Owners  Association;  and  the  Advisory  Council  of  Real 
Estate  Interests,  and  also  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  statement,  which  is  issued  by  Edward  P.  Doyle,  the 
Real  Estate  Board's  representative  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  contains  definite  proposals  for  avoiding  the  mis- 
takes and  inconvenience  of  the  winter  of  1919-1920,  escaped 
this  winter  only  because  of  the  extreme  mildness  of  the 
weather.     Mr.  Doyle  says: 

"The  only  way  to  prevent  the  annual  recurring  coal  short- 
age in  Greater  New  York,  with  its  famine  prices,  is  by  the 
purchase  and  storage  of  the  winter  supply  of  coal  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  our 
committee  after  six  months  of  investigation.  On  Nov.  1, 
1920,  only  2,100,000  tons  of  Greater  New  York's  yearly  allot- 
ment of  11,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  had  been  delivered, 
and  the  majority  of  this  tonnage  was  of  commercial  size 
anthracite;  not  domestic  size.  The  only  thing  that  saved  the 
people  of  this  city  from  untold  suffering,  and  its  commercial 
interests  from  a  partial  shutdovvn  was  the  unprecedentedly 
mild  winter.  It  was  not  until  Dec.  15  that  the  crisis  had 
passed  and  the  city  was  assured  of  a  supply  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  temporary  needs. 

"This  result  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Coal  for  New 
York  and  Senator  Calder's  committee.  The  greatest  indif- 
ference as  to  New  York  City's  necessities  was  shown  by  the 
anthracite  producers  and  distributors,  although  they  were 
told  the  consequences  of  a  great  population  suffering  from 
cold.  Such  a  condition  should  never  occur  again  and  the 
joint  committee  is  resolved  to  prevent,  by  an  appeal  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  its  recurrence. 

Urged  to  Adapt  Grates  to  Commercial  Size  Coal 

"The  owners  of  buildings  have  been  asked  to  change  their 
grate  bars  so  that  their  furnaces  can  use  commercial  size 
coal  instead  of  domestic  size.  Dealers  have  been  asked  to 
increase  their  storage  capacity  and  to  make  contracts  for 
certain  delivery  in  April,  May,  June  and  July.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been  asked  to  urge  a  lower- 
ing of  transportation  rates  during  a  period  when  transporta- 
tion is  least  difficult  and  the  rail',  r^ads  least  employed,  and 
the  anthracite  producers  have  been  asked  to  make  lower 
prices  for  the  four  months  named  to  encourage  coal  pur- 
chasing. 

"Favorable  responses  have  been  received  from  all  inter- 
ests affected  except  the  most  important  interest  of  all — the 
anthracite  producers'  association.  This  association  asserts 
that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  prices  because  of 
the  increasing  demand  and  lowered  production.  Unless 
there  is  strong  pressure  from  the  public  and  from  Congress 
no  inducement  will  be  offei'ed  for  spring  puix'hasing.  As  the 
present  retail  price  of  anthracite  is  uneconomic  and  really 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  customer  to  pay,  there 
will  be  no  spring  buying,  and  there  will  be  another  short- 
age when  necessity  forces  buying  at  a  sacrifice. 

"No  sane  business  man  wants  government  regulation,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  anthracite  producers  may  force  some 
form  of  regulation  of  this  monopoly.  Senator  Calder  very 
truly  says  that  coal  is  an  absolute  public  necessity  and  is  the 
basis  of  all  industry.  It  is  essential  also  to  living  in  modern 
communities.  New  York  City  without  light  or  heat  would 
be  impossible.  Last  winter  the  great  gas  and  transportation 
companies  were  fre(iuently  within  a  few  days  of  cessation 
of  activities.  No  government  could  exist  that  would  toler- 
ate a  continuation  of  last  winter's  situation. 

"The  committee  records  with  great  pleasure  an  entirely 
favorable  communication  from  the  bituminous  producers. 
Their  association  offers  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  and 
their  prices  are  sufficiently  low  to  stimulate  spring  and  sum- 


mer buying.  This  will  help  wonderfully  the  gas  and  trans- 
portation companies,  but  soft  coal  is  not  used  for  domestic 
purposes  and  cannot  legally  be  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  Greater  New  York  on  account  of  the  smoke 
nuisance.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  anthracite  producers  to  force  a  change  in 
their  attitude." 

With  Land  Purchases  Steel  Corporation 
Increases  Output  of  Coal  and  Coke 

DURING  1920  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  produced  30,828,334  tons  of  coal,  as  com- 
pared with  28,893,123  tons  in  1919,  an  increase  of  1,935,211 
tons,  or  6.7  per  cent,  says  the  annual  report  of  the  corpora- 
tion. There  was  manufactured  16,208,111  tons  of  coke, 
as  against  15,463,649  tons  in  1919,  an  increase  of  744,462 
tons,  or  4.8  per  cent.  Of  the  coal  mined  24,384,925  tons 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  the  remainder 
was  used  for  steam,  gas  and  all  other  purposes. 

There  were  expended  on  the  coal  and  coke  properties  of 
the  corporation  and  the  subsidiary  companies  for  the  ac- 
quistion  of  additional  properties,  extension  and  construction, 
and  net  stripping  and  development  expenses  at  mines  $18,- 
905,383.  Of  this,  $11,517,149  was  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional acreage  of  steam  coal  and  surface  property,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  located  in  Greene  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. These  purchases  of  coal  land  added  to  the  coal 
property  acquired  during  the  past  four  years  by  the  sub- 
sidary  companies  place  them  in  a  position  where,  as  soon  as 
the  properties  can  be  opened,  they  will  be  self-contained  and 
on  basis  of  a  low  cost  price  in  obtaining  their  requirements 
of  steam  coal,  the  major  portion  of  which  they  have  always 
been  obliged  to  purchase  from  outside  coal  operators,  says 
the  report. 

The  employees  of  the  coal  and  coke  properties  during 
1920  numbered  25,889,  an  increase  of  1.294  over  1919,  while 
the  employees  in  all  the  companies  of  the  corporation  num- 
bered 267,345,  as  against  252,106  in  1919.  The  average 
salary  or  wage  per  employee  per  day  of  the  corporation 
was  $7,  as  compared  with  $6.17  in  1919,  an  increase  of  83c. 
or  13.45  per  cent,  but,  says  Chaii-man  E.  H.  Gary  in  his  re- 
port, because  of  advances  in  wage  rates  at  different  times 
during  the  year  and  affecting  different  groups  of  em- 
ployees, the  $7  average  does  not  fully  indicate  the  aver- 
age pay  at  the  close  of  the  year.  For  the  month  of  October 
the  average  rate  was  $7.23  per  day  and  for  the  month  of 
December  $7.19  per  day. 

There  was  expended  for  safety  work  $1,420,456,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,143,534  in  1919.  The  number  of  serious  and 
fatal  accidents  in  1920  per  100  employees  was  13.29  per 
cent  less  than  in  1919  and  53.89  per  cent  less  than  in  1906. 

Disbursements  made  by  subsidiary  companies  during  the 
year  for  work  accidents,  including  accruals  not  yet  actually 
payable  under  state  compensation  laws,  was  S5, 634, 263,  of 
which  87.6  per  cent  was  paid  or  is  payable  directly  to  in- 
jured employees  or  their  families.  To  provide  prompt  and 
adequate  treatment  for  employees  in  case  of  accidents  the 
subsidiary  companies  have  built  and  are  maintaining  298 
emergency  stations  and  2.')  base  hospitals,  with  a  staff  of 
263  surgeons  and  physicians  whose  entire  time  is  given  to 
company  work,  also  91  outside  surgeons  retained  on  sal- 
aries, and  all  without  any  charges  to  employees.  There 
also  are  being  conducted  sixty-two  stations  for  training 
employees  in  first-aid  and  rescue  work. 

"The  Northern  coal  and  coke  property  of  the  corporation 
consists  of  251,055  acres  of  coking  coal  and  154,423  acres 
of  steam  and  gas  coal.  It  owns  66  coke  plants,  20,427 
beehive  ovens,  2,558  byproduct  ovens  and  32  coal  plants  not 
connected  with  coke  plants. 

The  Southern  coal  and  coke  property  consists  of  196.678 
acres  of  mineral  interests  and  surface,  149,382  acres  of 
mineral  interests  only  and  16,265  acres  of  surface  only.  On 
the  developed  sections  of  this  property  th^re  are  9  coal- 
mining plants  comprising  15  operating  mines,  and  in  con- 
nection with  these  operations  there  are  7  coal  washing 
plants  and  7  coking  plants,  the  latter  comprising  a  total 
of  2,974  beehive  coke  ovens.  At  Fairfield.  Ala.,  there  is 
located  a  byproduct  coke  works  consisting  of  434  ovens. 
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Seek  Reconsignment  Changes  to  Utilize 
Fully  Transportation  Facilities 

NO  REPORT  has  been  made  as  yet  to  the  Traffic 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  proposed  changes  in  diversion  and  recon- 
signment rules.  The  matter  now^  is  being  considered  jointly 
by  the  Trunk  Line  Coal  and  Coke  Committee,  Central  Ter- 
ritory Coal  and  Coke  Committee,  Indiana  Coal  Committee 
and  the  Illinois  Coal  Committee.  If  these  committees  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  rules  as  asked  by  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  the  wholesalers,  the  changes  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Traffic  Executive  Committee.  If  approved 
by  that  body,  they  then  will  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  review. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  the  operators  to  the  com- 
mittees, John  Callahan,  traffic  manager  for  the  National 
Coal  Association,  stated  that  he  is  interested  in  having 
continued  every  beneficial  transportation  practice  which 
grew  out  of  war  experience.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
is  not  asking  a  reduction  in  reconsignment  charges  or  au- 
thority for  additional  reconsignments.  The  operators,  he 
said,  are  interested  in  the  maximum  utilization  of  all  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  for  that  reason  they  ask  only  that 
the  existing  rules  be  changed  so  that  in  lieu  of  the  two 
local  rates  which  now  are  applied  on  a  reconsignment  the 
through  rate  shall  apply  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the 
reconsigned  destination  when  a  through  rate  exists. 

The  wholesalers  made  a  number  of  suggestions  which  in 
effect  would  result  in  much  more  liberal  arrangements  as  to 
reconsignments.  It  is  said  that  their  proposal  would  allow 
some  free  reconsignments.  The  wholesalers'  suggestions 
went  further  than  those  of  the  operators  in  that  they  would 
affect  reconsignment  within  switching  limits  before  place- 
ment. Their  suggestions  also  involve  reconsignment  before 
the  car  reaches  the  original  billing  point. 


mine  workers  the  protection  to  which  they  believe  them- 
selves entitled.  The  delegates  declared  that  the  mine  work- 
ers were  called  upon  to  pay  fees  in  addition  to  the  assess- 
ments which  were  levied  for  the  support  of  the  legal  de- 
partment. A  special  committee  had  recommended  that  the 
legal  department  be  retained,  but  its  advice  did  not  appear 
good  to  the  delegates  and  they  voted  to  economize  by  abol- 
ishing the  department. 


Bellaire  Mine  Workers  Want  Less  Work 

AT  THE  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  subdistrict 
■^A.  No.  5  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
was  held  at  Bellaire  during  the  second  week  of  March, 
action  was  taken  on  a  number  of  important  matters,  the 
convention  being  in  session  nearly  the  entire  week.  The 
subdistrict  is  known  more  generally  as  eastern  Ohio. 

One  resolution  introduced  late  in  the  week  condemned 
local  strikes.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  the  resolution  was  duly 
approved,  spasmodic  strikes  for  every  cause  and  no  cause 
will  trouble  the  eastern  Ohio  region  less  than  in  the  past. 
The  committee  on  "officers'  reports,"  in  its  statement  to  the 
convention,  recommended  that  in  future  subdistrict  officers 
should  not  assist  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  unless  they 
have  been  previously  notified  that  the  mine  workers  of  the 
local  meditated  striking,  nor  shall  they  attempt  mediation 
when  the  strike  is  for  some  concession  for  which  the  con- 
tract between  mine  workers  and  operators  does  not 
provide. 

A  resolution  for  a  six-hour  day  was  introduced,  but  this 
being  regarded  as  a  question  of  wage  scale  it  was  not 
considered  but  left  for  introduction  at  the  next  annual  con- 
vention, when  the  scale  will  be  the  main  matter  for  de- 
termination. Resolutions  seeking  to  restrict  the  number  of 
tons  a  miner  might  produce  and  demanding  pay  for  all 
stone  removed  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  one  providing 
for  a  six-hour  day. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  houses 
a  resolution  was  introduced  requesting  that  the  state  erect 
homes  for  miners  and  permit  the  miners  to  pay  for  them 
on  the  installment  plan.  This  resolution  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  President  Roy.  When  a  resolution  was  presented 
signed  by  locals  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Panhandle  of 
West  Virginia  asking  for  representation  on  the  executive 
board  of  subdistrict  5,  the  discussion  led  up  to  a  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  a  movement  to  unionize  all  the  mines  in 
the  Panhandle  region. 

The  convention  by  a  vote  of  68  to  29  abolished  its  per- 
manent legal  department,  which  was  said  to  be  costing  the 
organization    about   $16,000    yearly   without    affording    the 


C.  B.Wynkoop  Sees  Indications  of  a  Return 
of  Runaway  Coal  Market 

DISCUSSING  the  trade  in  general,  C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of 
the  Cosgrove-Wynkoop  Coal  Co.,  said: 

"The  coal  trade  seems  to  be  going  through  a  weeding-out 
process  which  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  some  little  time, 
when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trade  will  find  itself  on  a 
much  firmer  basis.  The  past  four  years  have  been  filled  with 
many  difficulties  in  the  wr\y  of  mining  and  shipping,  causing 
high  prices,  low  quality  and  general  dissatisfaction. 

"The  trade  has  also  been  unfortunate  in  having  a  great 
many  'snowbirds'  in  the  business — men  who  are  not  in  the 
regular  trade  but  persons  who  get  into  the  business  at  times 
when  profits  are 
very  high  and 
quality  is  not  de- 
manded. One  type 
of  'snowbird'  who 
was  responsible  to 
a  very  great  de- 
gree for  the  high 
prices  during  the 
past  year  was  the 
broken-down 
lawyer,  preacher, 
b  o  o  k  k  e  eper,  or 
what  not,  who 
called  on  the  con- 
s  u  m  e  r,  offering 
him  anything  in 
the  line  of  coal 
that  was  required, 
without  actually 
having  any  coal 
to  sell,  and  then 
made  his  pur- 
chases at  fancy 
prices  from  one 
of  the  'snowbird' 
operators  or  wag- 
on loaders. 

"These  chaps  for  the  most  part  were  nining  coal  that  in 
normal  times  cannot  be  taken  out  on  account  of  its  poor 
quality  and  the  excessive  cost  of  production.  Since  Dec.  I 
these  men  have  been  dropping  out  very  fast,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  stay  out  if  the  consumer  will  remember  his  lesson 
in  regard  to  keeping  his  storage  pile  well  stocked,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  last  minute,  as  has  been  his  custom  in 
the  past. 

"There  are  many  indications  that  1921  will  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  1919.  The  railroads  and  consumers  have  all  stopped 
buying,  consequently  they  can  all  be  expected  to  come  to 
the  end  of  their  respective  coal  piles  at  about  the  same 
time,  which  probably  will  cause  another  runaway  market, 
with  the  reappearance  of  the  'snowbirds'  and  the  conse- 
quent high  prices  resulting  from  consumers  bidding  against 
each  other  in  the  producing  fields. 

"The  legitimate  coal  trade  is  for  the  most  part  under 
contract  at  low  prices  with  regular  customers,  but  it  comes 
in  for  the  blame  for  car  shortage,  high  prices  and  poor  qual- 
ity of  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  blame  rests  almost 
entirely  with  the  consumer.  If  the  consumer  would  be  con- 
sistent in  keeping  his  stock  pile  at  a  certain  point  through- 
out the  year,  regardless  of  the  amount  he  is  consuming,  he 
would  nevei  be  called  upon  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  in 
order  to  keep  his  plant  running,  and  the  'snowbirds'  would 
disappear  entirely,  with  the  result  that  the  legitimate  oper- 
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ators  would  enjoy  a  much  better  car  supply  and  better  and 
more  efficient  labor,  and  prices  would  remain  stable. 

"Production  of  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  must 
return  to  something  near  normal  during  the  year  1921. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  many  problems  affecting 
our  export  trade,  such  as  the  tariff  and  exchange,  will  be 
adjusted  early  in  the  year,  as  it  would  seem  from  reports 
that  legislation  covering  these  items  should  be  enacted 
shortly  after  the  new  Congress  convenes. 

"If  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  will  take  the  various 
questions  under  consideration  as  related  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  make  their  purchases  of  coal  accordingly,  it  will 
not  only  benefit  them  but  the  coal  trade.  Runaway  markets, 
high  prices  and  inferior  quality,  which  invariably  go  to- 
gether, are  poor  return  for  any  business,  and  can  be  avoided 
with  the  proper  kind  of  buying." 


Dominion  Coal  Co.  Collieries  in  Cape 
Breton  Close;  10,000  Men  Idle 

ALL  of  the  twenty-five  collieries  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
xV.  Co.  in  Cape  Breton  were  closed  down  on  March  19  fol- 
lowing a  statement  from  President  Wolvin  that  the  local 
coal  market  was  much  depressed.  Traffic  on  the  Sydney  & 
Louisburg  Ry.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  almost  discontinued  for  lack  of  freight. 

It  was  believed  that  some  of  the  mines  would  be  reopened 
the  following  week  but  most  of  them  are  likely  to  remain 
closed  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  the  meantime  about  10,- 
000  men,  including  miners,  railroad  employees  and  others 
dependent  upon  the  coal  mining  industry,  are  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

On  March  22  seven  collieries  of  the  Dominion  company 
resumed  operations.  The  remainder  of  the  company's  mines 
were  still  idle,  but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be 
operating  the  following  day  so  as  to  make  an  equal  division 
of  available  work  among  the  miners  of  the  district.  The 
output  March  22  was  6,100  tons,  about  half  the  normal 
quantity. 


Production  Declines  in  Germany  as  a 
Result  of  Eight-Hour  Day 

THOUGH  affected  to  some  degree  by  conditions  peculiar 
to  continental  Europe  as  an  effect  of  the  war,  a  test  of 
the  eight-hour  day  in  Germany  has  in  the  main  proved 
pretty  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
only  has  gross  production  fallen  but  the  actual  hourly  pi'o- 
duction  has  suffered  a  decline.  Neither  of  these  results  is  in 
accord  with  the  claims  usually  psesented  by  proponents  of 
shorter  working  hours. 

The  facts  are  presented  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  whose  correspondent  in  Germany  has  for- 
warded a  report  on  the  workings  of  the  eight-hour  day 
established  by  law  in  November,  1918.  He  admits  that  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  exactness,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  problem  of  working  hours  is  affected  by 
political  considerations.  His  main  conclusions  may  be 
stated  thus: 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  production  in 
industrial  occupations  has  declined.  In',no  instance  has  the 
(laily  production  been  so  great  as  under  the  nine-hour  day. 
Hourly  production  has  decreased,  but  this  is  partly  due  to 
the  lack  of  desire  to  work,  common  in  all  countries  affected 
by  the  war. 

Total  production  in  1920  was  greater  than  in  1919,  and 
output  will  probably  inrease  when  it  becomes  more  certain 
that  a  final  peace  is  concluded.  Even  under  the  best  condi- 
tions it  does  not  seem  likely  that  production  will  equal  that 
under  the  nine-hour  system. 

Demands  on  German  industries  are  not  as  great  as  before 
the  war,  and  this  has  brought  a  demand  for  the  shorter 
workday  (and  perhaps  accentuated  the  slowing  down  of  the 
individual  workman),  so  that  such  employment  as  exists 
may  be  divided  among  all  workmen.  For  many  reasons, 
including  political,  no  change  in  the  direction  of  longer 
hours  is  likely  in  the  near  future. 


Advocates  Government  Control  of  Coal  as 
Reprisal  for  Prohibition 

REPRESENTATIVE  SCHALL,  of  Minnesota,  says  the 
new  Congress  must  take  up  the  question  of  coal  regu- 
lation. His  idea  is  that  production,  distribution  and  prices 
should  be  governed,  allowing  a  fair  profit  for  the  operator. 
He  cites  the  way  they  do  it  in  England  as  a  superior  method, 
blithely  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  no  government  con- 
trol in  that  country,  such  control  having  been  relinquished. 

Mr.  Schall  makes  the  point  that  employers  of  large 
masses  of  labor,  like  coal  producers  and  steel  manufactur- 
ers, cannot  logically  object  to  government  regulation  of 
their  basiness,  as  these  men  were  instrumental  in  enacting 
the  prohibition  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  employees' 
personal  habits. 

His  views  on  coal  exports  are  interesting.  He  said  that 
there  have  been  tremendous  profits  made  on  export  coal, 
and  that  the  dealers  have  hidden  the  effects  of  export  ship- 
ments on  the  domestic  situation.  Profiteering  on  export 
business  was  comparatively  safe,  he  said,  so  foreign  orders 
got  the  preference  and  the  domestic  market  was  neglected. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Schall's  views  on  coal  exports  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  those  of  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Mr.  Hoover  recently  said  that  coal 
exports  were  included  in  his  plans  for  building  up  a  gen- 
eral foreign  trade  for  this  country.  He  is  scheduled  to 
have  conferences  with  chambers  of  commerce  with  a  view 
to  forming  committees  whose  efforts  to  increase  exports 
will  be  co-ordinated,  and  as  a  larger  part  of  the  world's 
carrying  trade  is  desired,  exports  of  coal  will  be  a  special 
care  of  these  committees. 


Mine  Bureaus  of  United  States  and  Canada 
To  Co-operate  in  Lignite  Research 

AN  EXCHANGE  of  information  as  to  lignite  research  be- 
-  tween  the  national  agencies  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  the  outcome  of  a  conference  between  officials  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  and  Director  Bain,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bui'eau  of  Mines.  Dr.  Bain  states  that  the  Cana- 
dian officials  welcome  this  effort  to  prevent  useless  dupli- 
cation of  work.  They  acquainted  Dr.  Bain  with  the  re- 
sults which  they  have  attained.  Dr.  Bain  found  that  their 
worK  has  progressed  considerably  further  than  has  any 
lignite  work  done  in  this  country.  W.  W.  Odell,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  staff,  has  been  sent  to  Canada  to  make  a 
more  detailed  study  of  Canadian  results. 

The  Canadians  have  made  retort  studies  on  a  large  scale. 
As  a  result  of  the  data  on  the  performance  of  those  studies, 
a  large  plant  has  been  built  in  Saskatchewan  in  which 
operation  will  begin  in  May  and  Di*.  Bain  has  made  ar- 
rangements so  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  station  an 
engineer  observer  at  the  new  plant.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
expects  to  begin  experiments  early  in  July  at  the  lignite 
plant  owned  by  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  where  the 
Canadians  in  turn  will  send  one  of  their  engineers  to  make 
observations. 

The  studies  made  thus  far,  both  in  Canada  and  in  this 
country,  indicate  that  it  is  better  to  concentrate  first  on  the 
development  of  a  high-grade  fuel  i-ather  than  go  into  the 
highly  ramified  effort  of  saving  the  byproducts. 


Who  Profits  by  Instau.ing  New  Machines? — There  has 
been  no  agreement  so  far  between  the  operators  and  miners 
of  northern  West  Virginia  as  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  to  those 
mining  and  loading  coal  where  arc-wall  cutting  machines 
are  used.  The  miners  insist  that  a  part  of  the  increased 
pay  should  be  given  the  loaders.  This  question  has  been 
allowed  to  rest  for  a  while,  but  it  is  now  understood  that 
an  agreement  of  some  kind  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 


A  RECENT  issiE  OF  Cool  Age  gave  the  output  of  Alberta 
mines  as  6,650,000  tons  in  1920.  whereas  the  actual  output 
was  6,908,923  tons,  which  is  nearly  2.000,000  tons  greater 
than  the  output  for  1919  and  constitutes  a  record  production 
for  the  province. 
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Daugherty  Enjoined  in  Conspiracy  Case;  National  Coal 
Association  Denies  Collusion  in  Priority  Orders 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington   Correspondent 


I 


IN  obtaining-  a  temporary  restraining  order  against 
Attoraey  General  Daugherty  and  his  subordinates,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  point  of 
great  significance  has  been  scored  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  in  connection  with  the  indictments  drawn  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  at  Indianapolis  against  ninety-nine  coal- 
producing  corporations  and  127  individuals.  This  step,  it  is 
believed,  will  force  the  prosecution  to  show  its  hand  and 
explain,  among  other  things,  why  it  is  attacking  as  illegal 
agreements  made  with  the  expressed  approval  of  govern- 
ment officials. 

The  bill  filed  in  this  case  goes  exhaustively  into  the 
activities  of  the  National  Coal  Association  and  denies  in 
most  vigorous  fashion  that  this  association  has  in  any  way 
violated  the  anti-trust  statutes.  Referring  to  the  activities 
of  L.  Ert  Slack,  special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
Frederick  Van  Nuys,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  Indianapolis, 
in  bringing  the  Indiana  indictments  the  bill  charges  that 
they  "have  deliberately  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan 
on  their  part,  undertaken  to  destroy  the  whole  structure  of 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  as  conducted  for  a  long:  period 
in  the  United  States." 

The  bill  attacks  the  legal  right  of  the  government  to 
remove  the  National  Coal  Association,  its  president,  Colonel 
D.  B.  Wentz,  and  its  vice-president,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  to  the 
District  Court  of  Indiana  for  trial.  The  underlying  principle 
in  the  indictment,  it  is  held,  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
all  wage-scale  agreements  are  illegal  and  that  such  agree- 
ments constitute  a  conspiracy.  The  bill  sets  forth  that  the 
National  Coal  Association  had  no  part  in  these  agreements 
any  more  than  did  Colonel  Wentz  or  Mr.  Morrow,  neither 
of  whom  was  in  attendance  when  the  agreements  were  made. 

L.  Ert  Slack's  Actions  Contradictory 

The  bill  calls  attention  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  injunction  granted  at  the  request  of  the  government 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  1919.  It  is  alleged  that 
Ml-.  Slack,  then  the  U.  S.  Attorney  at  Indianapolis,  set  up 
that  the  government  had  given  its  expressed  approval  to 
the  Washington  wage  agreement.  In  that  bill  he  held  it  to 
be  a  valid  agreement  and  that  the  government  had  the  right 
to  ask  for  an  injunction  against  the  miners  for  violating 
that  agreement.  On  that  occasion  it  was  used  as  the  basis 
of  his  case.  Now,  in  his  capacity  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general,  he  points  to  this  agreement  as  having  been  illegal 
and  a  conspiracy. 

The  National  Coal  Association  is  referred  to  in  the  indict- 
ments as  the  parent  organization  of  the  coal  operators.  It 
is  set  forth  that  the  National  Coal  Association  was  organ- 
ized and  created  long  after  many  of  the  local  organizations 
had  been  functioning.  It  was  created  for  the  purposi  of 
co-ordinating  the  coal  situation  during  the  war.  To  the 
charge  that  it  was  organized  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
prices,  restricting  production  and  creating  zones  of  sale  by 
handling  a  market  report  system,  a  vigorous  denial  is 
entered.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  National 
Coal  Association  has  tried  earnestly  to  increase  production 
and  that  its  statistical  reports  covered  close<l  transactions 
only.  These  statistics  showed  the  number  of  cars  sold  in 
different  territories,  prices  at  which  the  coal  was  sold,  the 
class  of  customers  and  consolidated  figures  made  up  from 
returns  made  to  the  local  association.  The  National  Coal 
Association  asserts  that  this  is  exactly  the  same  type  of 
information  made  available  to  dealers  in  grain  througli 
exchanges  and  to  those  interested  in  stocks.  All  of  this 
information,  it  is  pointed  out,  was  available  to  the  public, 
was  published  by  coal  trade  papers  and  at  all  times  was 
obtainable  by  the  daily  press. 

Another  high  point  in  the  bill  is  the  reply  to  the  charge 
that  the  National  Coal  Association,  Colonel  Wentz  and  Mr. 
Morrow  were  parties  to  a  conspiracy  to  put  coal  on  a  spot- 


price  basis  and  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  priority 
orders  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
orders  referred  to  are  Nos.  10  and  11,  covering  shipments 
to  the  Northwest  and  to  New  England.  The  attorneys  for 
the  National  Coal  Association  aver  that  the  activities  of 
the  association  in  that  connection  not  only  were  perfectly 
legal  and  proper  but  were  commendable,  unselfish  and 
patriotic  and  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  representa- 
tives of  the  public  in  those  sections.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
every  action  in  connection  with  those  orders  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  activities  of  representatives  of  the  government. 
It  also  is  pointed  out  that  the  National  Coal  Association 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  six  service  orders.  The  bill 
showed  such  possibility  of  irreparable  loss  and  damage  to 
the  olaintiffs  that  upon  preliminary  hearing  the  court 
entered  the  temporary  restraining  order.  .  The  government 
appeared  simply  to  advise  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  argrue 
the  case.  The  order  is  to  remain  in  force  until  April  12. 
The  verbiage  of  a  portion  of  the  court's  order  is  as  follows: 

Order  Forbids  Legal  Interference 
"It  is  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  defendants  herein  and 
each  of  them,  their  assistants,  agents,  employees  and  rep- 
resentatives and  their  respective  successors  in  office  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  restrained  from  serving  or  attempting  to 
serve  upon  the  individual  plaintiff  or  any  other  officer, 
director,  representative  or  agent  of  said  National  Coal 
Association  any  summons  or  other  process  issued  or  here- 
after to  be  issued  out  of  or  by  said  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Indiana  in  the  proceeding  aforesaid  under 
said  indictment;  also  from  instituting  any  proceedings,  or 
attempting  to  institute,  or  causing  to  be  instituted,  or 
pressed  to  a  hearing,  any  proceeding  for  the  removal  or 
attempted  removal  of  the  individual  plaintiff  Morrow,  or 
said  President  Wentz  or  said  Couffer,  from  the  districts 
respectively  where  said  plaintiff  Morrow,  said  Wentz  and 
said  Couffer  respectively  reside  as  aforesaid,  to  said  District 
of  Indiana;  and  from  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  or 
causing  to  be  served  upon  said  plaintiff  Moitow,  or  said 
Wentz,  or  said  Couffer,  any  warrant  or  other  process  issued 
in  connection  with  said  proceedings;  or  otherwise  depriving 
said  individual  plaintiff  Morrow,  or  said  Wentz  or  said 
Couffer  or  either  of  them  of  their  liberty;  and  from  inter- 
fering with  or  arresting  or  harassing  or  threatening  to 
arrest  or  harass  said  plaintiff  Morrow  or  said  Wentz  or 
said  Couffer  or  either  of  them  under  ar^,  process  whatsoever 
purporting  to  be  based  upon  said  indictment  or  issued  in 
any  such  removal  or  other  proceedings  already  or  hereafter 
to  be  instituted  at  any  time  or  place;  and  from  in  any 
manner  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
plaintiffs  or  either  of  them." 

In  the  bill  of  complaint,  whicn  was  filed  for  the  National 
Coal  Association  by  Rush  C.  Butler,  its  general  counsel,  and 
Stephen  A.  Foster,  Fletcher  Lewis  and  H.  Prescott  Gatley, 
of  counsel,  it  is  recited  that  the  indictment  in  the  first  count 
charges  the  National  Coal  Association  "\vith  having  contin- 
uously during  the  period  of  three  years  prior  to  the  finding, 
presentation  and  filing  of  said  indictment,  knowingly,  etc., 
engaged  in  a  corrupt  and  unlawful  conspiracy  among  them- 
selves and  with  divers  other  persons  to  the  gi-and  jurors 
unknown,  in  undue,  unreasonable,  unlawful,  direct  and  op- 
pressive restraint  of  trade  among  the  several  states  of  the 
United  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  in  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  Sherman  .Anti-Trust  law,  which  unlawful,  corrupt 
conspiracy,  said  indictment  charges,  was  intended  to  in- 
volve, and  did  involve,  and  was  in  truth  and  in  fact,  a 
eonspn-acy  to  restrain  said  trade  concerning  the  mining, 
production,  sale,  purchase,  distribution,  and  transportation 
of  bituminous  coal  among  said  states  and  with  foreign' 
nations." 

The  association  is  charged  also  "with  having  been  simi- 
larly engaged  m  a  corrupt  and  unlawful  conspiracy  in  re- 
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straint  of  commerce  among  said  several  states,  etc.  And 
said  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  defendants  are  charged  in 
the  third  count  of  said  indictment  with  having  been  similarly 
engaged  in  an  unlavrful  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  such  trade 
and  commerce.  And  said  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  de- 
fendants are  charged  in  the  fourth  count  of  said  indictnient 
with  having  during  the  same  period  combined  and  conspired 
together  and  among  themselves  and  with  divers  other  per- 
sons unknown  to  the  grand  jurors  to  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several  states,  etc.,  in  violation  of  said 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  And  said  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  defendants  are  charged  in  and  by  the  fifth  count  in 
said  indictment  with  having  during  the  same  period  actually 
monopolized  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  states, 
etc.,  in  violation  of  said  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law." 

Referring  to  the  charge  in  the  indictment  that  the  priority 
orders  issued  by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1920  were  influenced  by  the  association  and  that  they 
"caused  a  shortage  of  coal"  when  there  was  no  shortage 
of  available  coal,  the  bill  of  complaint  states  that  the 
government  "sought  to  make  appear  as  criminal,  and  as  part 
of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  acts  of  the  plaintiffs,  National  Coal 
Association  and  Morrow  and  the  said  Wentz,  which  not  only 
were  perfectly  legal  and  proper,  but  were  also  thoroughly 
commendable,  unselfish  and  patriotic,  and  free  from  any 
taint  whatsoever  of  improper  or  illegal  purpose,  and  were 
undertaken  and  performed  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  and 
with  the  approval  and  sanction  of  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  and  upon  representations  made  to  said 
plaintiffs,  and  said  Wentz,  by  citizens  and  organizations  in 
the  Northwest  and  New  England  states,  that  unless  some 
action  was  immediately  taken  to  relieve  the  then  existing 
and  rapidly  increasing  coal  shortage  in  such  sections  of  the 
country,  conditions  there  prevailing  were  such  that  a  serious 
calamity  to  those  sections  would  result,  involving  the 
shutting  down  of  industries,  the  curtailment  of  railroad 
service,  the  cessation  of  other  public  utilities,  the  suffering 
of  individual  domestic  consumers,  and  the  actual  freezing 
and  starvation  of  men,  women  and  children." 

The  bill  further  sets  forth  as  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
be  tried  in  Indianapolis  "that  if  said  corporation  plaintiff 
National  Coal  Association  is  forced  in  said  District  of 
Indiana  under  said  indictment,  said  plaintiff  would  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  trial  with  over  two  hundred  and  twenty 
other  defendants;  that  said  indictment  covers  the  period  of 
three  years  prior  to  its  return  and  also  contains  allegations 


covering  the  entire  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  such  return, 
and  embraces  within  its  scope  practically  every  act  or  thing 
which  has  been  done  or  performed  by  each  and  every  of 
said  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  defendants  in  connection 
with  the  coal  industry  during  said  period  of  ten  years;  and 
at  the  trial  of  said  case  the  government  will  presumably 
attempt  to  introduce  testimony  in  support  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  defendants  who  is  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  said  U.  S.  District  Court  and  placed  on  trial  there,  will 
presumably  attempt  to  introduce  evidence  disproving  each 
and  every  such  charge;  that  such  trial  will  require  the  intro- 
duction of  records  and  other  evidence,  both  documentary 
and  oral,  pertinent  to  each  and  every  of  the  issues  contained 
in  said  indictment  and  tending  to  establish  either  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  each  of  said  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
defendants,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  placed  on  trial;  that  the 
trial  of  so  many  defendants  upon  an  indictment  covering  so 
long  a  period  of  time  and  embracing  such  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  different  charges  will,  as  these  plaintiffs  are 
informed  and  believe,  consume  a  long  period  of  time,  to  wit, 
six  months  or  more,  and  will,  if  the  plaintiff  National  Coal 
Association  is  brought  within  that  jurisdiction  and  there 
placed  on  trial,  necessitate  the  production  in  the  District  of 
Indiana  of  the  records,  books,  files  and  correspondence  of 
said  plaintiff,  and  the  attendance  of  many  of  its  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  testimony,  and  this  will  result  in 
complete  demoralization  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the 
plaintiff  the  National  Coal  Association  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  will  put  it  to  great  and  unconscionable  expense  in 
defending  itself  against  the  unwarranted  charges  contained 
in  said  indictment,  under  none  of  which  is  it  guilty  and  with 
most  of  which  it  has  no  possible  connection  whatsoever,  such 
as  the  wage  scale  conferences  and  agreements  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  prominent  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  which  is  the 
basis  of  said  indictment;  said  loss  and  injury  to  the  said 
corporation  plaintiff  would  in  the  aggregate  be  many  times 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  $3,000,  exclusive  of  interest  and  cost; 
and  said  corporation  plaintiff  would  be  obliged  to  pay  all  of 
such  expense  and  incur  all  of  such  loss  before  it  could  obtain 
a  review  either  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  the  action  of  the  trial  court,  should 
it  hold  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over  said  plaintiff,  and  said 
plaintiff  has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  its  rights  can 
be  protected  only  in  this  court  of  equity  and  by  the  grant- 
ing of  the  relief  hereinafter  prayed." 


Eastern  Coal  Stiippers  to  Northwest  Seek  Adjustment 
Of  Freight  Rates  from  Mines  to  Lower  Lake  Ports 


AT  A  MEETING  of  about  two  hundred  coal  operators 
/-\  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
*■  -^and  dock  operators  from  the  Northwest,  held  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  March  31,  resoKitions  were  adopted 
whereby  a  direct  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  presidents  of 
the  lake  coal-carrying  roads  for  a  readjustment  of  freight 
rates  to  the  lower  Lake  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  movement  of  bituminous  coal  from  Eastern  fields  to 
the  Northwest.  Under  the  present  rates  the  Eastern  fields 
are  at  a  disadvantage  of  58c.  per  ton  in  competition  with 
the  Illinois  fields,  and  this  maladjustment  is  asserted  to 
be  the  dominant  reason  why  practically  no  contracts  for 
Lake  coal  for  the  Northwest  have  been  placed  in  the  East 
this  season  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

Eastern  roads,  therefore,  will  be  asked  to  readjust  their 
rates  so  as  to  absorb  at  least  a  part  of  the  excess  burden 
placed  upon  Eastern  coal  because  of  war-time  rate  advances, 
prior  to  which  these  competing  fields  were  on  somewhat  of 
a  parity.  In  presenting  their  case  directly  to  the  heads  of 
the  railroads  involved  the  interests  represented  are  acting 
on  the  suggestion  -ecently  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  it  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  settled 


amicably  between  the  carriers  and  the  shippers.  It  is  not 
expected  that  a  formal  complaint  will  be  filed  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  on  this  season's  coal  movement,  although  im- 
mediate action  would  aid  in  getting  coal  moving  to  the 
Lakes  and  starting  mines  operating. 

Previous  conferences  have  been  held  with  traffic  execu- 
tives of  the  roads,  but  the  road  officials  have  declined  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustment  in  the  rates;  hence  the  action 
to  place  the  entire  matter  directly  before  the  railroad  presi- 
dents. 

The  conference  was  called  by  D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Association  of  Ohio.  Thomas 
K.  Maher,  president  of  the  Maher  Collieries  Co.,  large  lake 
coal  shippers,  presided  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
expected  that  another  conference  will  be  held  on  April  12, 
to  receive  reports  from  the  committee  appointed  and  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  subject. 

The  railroads  involved  are  the  Pennsylvaria,  New  York 
Central,  Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  Hocking  Valley,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie,  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie. 
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Federal  Court  Upsets  Arbitrary  Price  Fixing  by  Na\y 
On  Commandeered  Coal;  $198,000  Involved 


JUDGE  BODINE,  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  j.. 
last  week  set  a  new  and  startling  precedent  for  the  coal 
trade.  The  New  River  Collieries  Co.  had  sued  the  U.  S. 
Grovernment  for  the  difference  between  the  market  price  and 
an  arbitrary  figure  fixed  by  the  navy  on  60,000  tons  of  coal 
commandeered  by  the  navy  under  the  Lever  Act.  When  the 
coal  was  taken  by  the  navy  in  the  period  between  late  in 
1919  and  February  of  this  year  payment  was  offered  at 
about  $3.60,  this  representing  the  navy's  idea  of  just  com.- 
pensation.  The  New  River  Collieries  Co.  refused  settlement 
on  this  basis,  and  elected  to  sue  the  government  in  the 
Federal  courts,  a  privilege  guaranteed  by  the  Lever  Act. 

The  coal  company  contended  that  the  60,000  tons  of  coal 
was  worth  $499,000,  or  about  $281,000  more  than  the  gov- 
ernment offered  to  pay.  The  government  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing a  jury  trial  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an  effort  to  introduce 
evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  this  coal.  The 
judge  held  that  the  only  question  at  issue  was  one  of  fact, 
involving  the  market  value  of  the  coal  at  the  time  it  was 
commandeered.  He  further  held  that  as  the  coal  had  been 
shipped  to  Tidewater  for  export,  the  only  question  before 
the  jury  was  the  market  price  at  which  the  coal  might  have 
been  sold  on  the  open  market  for  that  purpose. 

The  trial  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time  the  coal 
company  introduced  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
a  spot  market  for  export  coal.  Trade  journal  quotations, 
the  testimony  of  jobbers  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  coal  at  Tidewater,  and  the  record  of  sales  made  by  the 
New  River  Collieries  Co.  were  introduced  by  E.  L.  Carpen- 
ter, of  the  plaintiff  .coal  company.  After  five  hours'  deliber- 
ation the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, awarding  it  $198,000  above  the  arbitrary  price  fixed 
by  the  navy,  or  a  total  of  $416,000  for  the  60,000  tons. 

Decision  May  Cost  Navy  Heavy  Damages 

It  is  understood  that  of  the  fifty-two  companies  from 
which  the  navy  commandeered  coal  forty-two  companies 
accepted  the  navy's  offer,  five  companies  accepted  the  navy's 
offer  under  protest,  and  five  companies  elected  to  sue  the 
government.  It  is  understood  that  other  companies  will  now 
file  suit  and  that  the  total  damages  to  which  the  govern- 
ment is  liable  as  a  result  of  this  decision  will  run  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  government  will  appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
because  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Judge  Bodine  in  all  cases  where  the  government  has  com- 
mandeered or  may  in  the  future  commandeer  private 
property. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  Judge  Bodine  said:  "the  govern- 
ment had  a  legal  right  to  take  this  coal,  but  under  our 
Constitution  and  laws  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  pay  the  plaintiff  just  compensation  therefor. 

"The  issue  between  the  parties  is  simply  what  is  just  com- 
pensation. It  is  not  disputed  that  the  coal  was  taken.  The 
time  it  was  taken,  and  the  quantities  taken  are  admitted 
facts. 

"The  plaintiffs'  proofs  show  that  at  Hampton  Roads  at 
the  time  in  question  there  was  a  market  for  the  kind  and 
quality  of  coal  mined  by  it.  .  .  .  And  that  this  coal  .  .  . 
at  a  market  price  which  fluctuated  as  the  supply  and  demand 
varied. 

"The  plaintiffs'  proofs  further  show  that  they  should  have 
sold  this  coal  for  export,  and  that  they  not  only  could  have 
sold  coal  which  the  Navy  Department  took  for  this  purpose, 
but  that  they  had  sold  and  did  sell  during  all  this  period 
a  quantity  of  their  coal  for  export  trade. 

"They  have  also  called  witnesses  to  show  there  was  a 
market  price  at  Hampton. Roads  during  all  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  this  coal  for  coal  of  this  kind  and  quality. 
.  .  .  From  all  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject  as  to  what 
the  market  price  was,  the  fair  market  price  of  coal  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  you  will  find  your  verdict. 

".     .     .     So  from  the  proofs  in  the  case,  they  being  in- 


controverted, you  would  find  that  there  was  a  market  for 
coal  at  Hampton  Roads  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  this 
coal,  and  then  it  would  be  a  question  for  you  to  determine 
what  was  a  fair  market  price  of  that  coal. 

"I  have  excluded  a  great  deal  of  the  defendant's  offer  to 
prove  what  it  claimed  was  just  compensation.  It  has  offered 
to  prove  that  it  fixes  the  price  of  coal  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit  thereon.  I  have 
excluded  all  that  and  limited  your  determination  to  finding 
what  was  the  fair  market  price  from  the  evidence  adduced 
here  of  the  coal  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  on  the  date 
on  which  it  was  taken. 

"You  of  course  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Government  that  it  should  have  power  to  take 
coal  and  other  necessities  as  it  needed.  But,  as  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  has  called  to  your  attention,  our  Constitution 
provides  that  coal  cannot  be  taken  without  giving  just  com- 
pensation. And  just  what  is  just  compensation  is  not  what 
a  bureau  head  or  another  department  of  the  government 
may  say  is  a  fair  price,  nor  what  Congress  may  say  is  a 
fair  price,  but  courts  and  juries  alone  can  say  what  is  fair 
compensation  between  the  government  and  a  citizen  with 
respect  to  property  that  has  been  taken,  so  long  as  the 
Constitution  remains.  And  the  courts  have  said  that  where 
an  article  was  traded  in  in  a  market,  its  fair  market  price 
was  the  measure  of  just  compensation,  and  this  must  be  so 
because  if  one  citizen  may  sell  his  property  in  the  open 
market  at  a  given  figure,  even  though  the  figure  be  high, 
just  compensation  for  the  citizen  whose  property  is  taken 
must  be  the  same  price  as  his  competitor  is  obtaining  in  the 
open  market.  Otherwise,  a  department  of  the  government 
by  taking  one  man's  property  and  not  taking  another's 
might  enrich  one  citizen  and  impoverish  another.  Just 
compensation  for  property  taken  by  the  government  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  compensation  as  the  property  would 
have  sold  for  in  the  market  to  some  one  other  than  the 
government.  If  its  value  in  the  market  were  so  many 
dollars,  just  compensation  for  the  property  when  taken  by 
the  government  is  the  same  amount  of  dollars  as  it  would 
have  brought  in  the  market. 

"Because  the  proofs  show  that  this  coal  could  have  been 
sold  in  the  exjort  market,  and  that  fact  is  not  controverted, 
and  the  export  market  was  higher  than  the  domestic  market, 
I  have  excluded  proof  to  show  that  the  domestic  market  was 
lower.  A  citizen  whose  property  is  taken  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  the  prop- 
erty could  have  been  put,  in  a  general  sense. 

"As  I  think  my  charge  shows,  I  excluded  from  consider- 
ation of  the  jury  eveiything  except  the  question  of  the  fair 
market  value  as  testified  to  by  those  who  testified  with 
respect  to  transactions  on  that  Hampton  Roads  market. 
Now,  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  trial  of  this  case  I  an  wrong  in 
that.  That  is  the  whole  criterion  of  everything  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  do.  And  it  seems  to  me,  and  this  is  part  of 
the  record,  that  if  you  say  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
that  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  for  that  reason  every- 
thing else  was  excluded,  if  I  am  ^vrong  on  that,  why  we  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  trying  the  case  over  again." 


February  Exports  of  Bituminous  Coal  from 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 


Destination  Countries 

France 

Ital.v 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

South  .\merica 

Other  countries. , ,    

Totals 1.168.806         2,601.046 


(In    Gross 

Tons) 

Feb 

1920 . 

. Feb 

1921 . 

From 

From 

From 

Great 

From 

Great 

r.  S. 

Britain 

U.  S. 

Britain 

72.649 

1.232,085 

54.132 

369.641 

81.739 

310.445 

104,693 

310,934 

49,634 

32.269 

38.555 

106,268 

8,886 

158,153 

9,521 

68,566 

61,402 

751 

48,275 

5.878 

91.012 

28.040 

167,392 

138.306 

102.840 

140,818 

87,866 

811,714 

612.840 

882,160 

570,206 

1.256,070 


1.729,148 
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Navy  Department  Opens  Supplementary  Coal  Bids 


SUPPLEMENTARY  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  bids 
were  received  by  the  Navy  Department  on  March  29, 
the   quantities   for   which   bids   were   invited   being   as 
follows : 

Anthracite — 3,000  tons  of  egg  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Navy  Yard;  200  tons  of  egg  for  the  Anacostia  (D.  C.)  air 
station;  200  tons  of  egg  and  100  tons  of  nut  for  the  mine 
depot  at  Yorktown,  Va. ;  160  tons  egg,  135  tons  nut,  250 
tons  stove  and  400  tons  broken  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard; 
125  tons  egg  at  the  Norfolk  Hospital;  150  tons  egg  at  the 
Charleston  Hospital  and  1,000  tons  stove  at  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard. 

Bituminous — 600  tons  at  the  Cape  May  air  station;  400 
tons  at  the  Fort  Mifflin  (Pa.)  ammunition  depot;  200  tons 
at  the  Anacostia  air  station ;  700  tons  at  the  Greenbury 
Point  (Md.)  radio  station;  1,500  tons  at  the  Annapolis  en- 
gineering station;  34,000  tons  at  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy;  5,300  tons  at  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  hospital; 
600  tons  at  the  Portsmouth  ammunition  depot;  900  tons  at 
the  Yorktown  mine  depot ;  1,200  tons  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
training  station;  40,000  tons  at  the  ordnance  plant.  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  25,000  tons  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia ; 
1,550  tons  at  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  torpedo  station  and 
2,500  tons  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
The  bids  were: 

Anthracite — Consumers  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  delivery 
Charleston,  150  tons  egg-,   $17.50  per  ton  ;   1,000  tons  stove,  $16. 

Weston  Dodson  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  3,000  tons  egg,  delivery 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  $10.64  April  to  September;  $12.57,  bal- 
ance year.  Two  hundred  tons  egg.  District  of  Columbia  air  sta- 
tions. $13.83.  Two  hundred  tons,  egg,  Yorktown,  Va.,  $14.63;  100 
tons,  nut,  $15.13.  Norfolk.  Va.,  delivery  160  tons,  egg,  $12.71  ; 
135  tons,  nut,  $13.21  ;  250  tons,  stove.  $13.21  ;  400  tons,  broken, 
$13.18  :  125  tons,  egg,  $12.71.  Charleston,  .S.  C,  delivery,  1,000 
tons,  stove,    $18.37. 

William  Johnson  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  150  tons,  egg,  $17.52; 
1,000   tons  stove,   $16.22. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. — Yorktown,  Va.,  de- 
livery, egg,  $7.75  ;  nut,  $8.05.  Norfolk  delivery,  egg,  $7.75  ;  nut, 
$8.05  ;  stove,  $8.05  ;  broken,  $7.75.  Norfolk  delivery,  egg,  $7.75. 
Charleston  delivery,  egg,  $7.75  ;  stove  $8.05.  Washington,  D.  C, 
egg,  $7.75  ;  mine  prices. 

Thomas  F.  Slattery,  Philadelphia — Washington  delivery,  $7.50, 
April  to  .Scptemb?r,  $8  balance  year ;  same  piices  on  egg  for 
Yorktown,   Norfolk   delivery  ;   mine   prices. 

Coal  Mont  Moshannon  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia — Washington  de- 
livery egg,  $7.75,  April  to  September  ;  $8.75  balance  of  the  year. 
Yorktown  delivery,  egg,  $7.75  and  $8.  Norfo'.k  delivery,  egg  and 
broken  $7.75  ,  stove  anc'  nut,  $8.  Norfolk  delivery,  egg,  $7.75  and 
$8.75.     Charleston  delivery,  stove,  $8  and  $9  ;  mine  prices. 

Rituminons — H.  P.  Drydon  &•  Bro.,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  $25,000 
tons,  $4.48;  same  price  for  1,550  tons;  $7.50  for  2,500  tons;  Balti- 
more delivery;  $8.25  same  quantity,  .\nnapolis  delivery;  600  tons. 
Cape  May  delivery,  $7.33  and  $7.63;  mine  price,  $3.36  af-d  $3.92- 
400  tons.  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.,  $6.89  and  $7.20  ;  mine  price,  $3.36  and 
$3.92;  1,500  tons  Annapolis,  $8.67  and  $8.98;  34,000  tons  Anna- 
polis, $7.64   and  $7.95. 

W.  H.  Blight,  Elmira.  N.  Y..  600  tons  Cape  May,  $3.10;  $3.40 
and   $3.65;   400   tons.   Fort  .Mifflin,  same  prices. 

Dexter  <S:  (^irpenter.  New  York,  2,500  tons,  Baltimore,  $6.50  and 
$6.10,  $6.94  and  $6.38.  $7.22  and  $6  66;  1,500  tons  at  Annap- 
olis. $8.39  and  $7.83.  $8.67  and  $8.11,  $8.35  and  $8.95;  34,000 
tons,  Annapolis,  $7.39  and  $6.83,  $6.67  nni\  $7.11,  $7.35  and  $7.39. 
I.,ake  &  Fxport  Coal  Corporation.  Hungtington,  W.  Va.,  5,300 
tons,  Norfolk.  $3.92,  $4.20  and  $4,424;  600  tons.  Portsmouth,  Va.. 
same  prices;  900  tons,  Yorktown,  Va.,  same  prices;  40,000  tons. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  $3,528,  $3.92  and  $4.20;  1,550  tons,  Alex- 
andria   delivery,    $3.92,    $4.20    and    $4,424. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  New  York,  25,000  tons,  Philadelphia. 
$7.50.  and   $7.75  ;  ;it   mines,   $4.48. 

Crozer- Pocahontas  Co..  Philadelphia,  5,300  tons,  Norfolk  and 
600  tons   Portsmouth,  $3.92  at  minims. 

Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Mount  Hope,  W.  Va.,  5,300  tons. 
Norfolk,  $3.85.  $3.90  and  ?3.95;  40.000  tons.  Charleston.  $3  85 
$3.90  and  $3.92. 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co..  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  1,550  tons,  Alexandria  ; 
1,500  tons  Norfolk  and  40,000  tons  Charleston.  \V.  Va.,  $3.90  per 
ton  at  mines. 

L.  A.  Snead  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  200  tons.  D.  C,  $10.50, 
delivered;  5.300  tons,  Norfolk,  $3.85;  600  tons  Portsmouth,  $3.85; 
900  tons  Yorktown.  $3.85;  1.500  tons,  .Mexandria,  $3.85;  mino 
prices. 


Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. :  34,000  tons  Anna- 
polis, $8.20  ;   2,500  tons  Baltimore,   $7.50,  at  Annapolis,  $8.20. 

Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  Philadelphia:  600  tons  Cape  May, 
$7.52  and  $7.70;  at  mines,  $3.82  and  $4;  400  tons  Fort  Mifflin. 
$7.10  and  $7.30  ;  at  mines,  $3.82  and  $4.  Twenty-five  thousand 
tons,  Philadelphia,  $6.62  and  $6.92;  alongside  vessel,  $6.85  and 
$7.15  ;  aboard  cars,  $6.78  and  $7.08  ;  trimmed  in  bunkers,  $7.40 
and  $7.07  ;  at  mines,  $3.60  and  $3.90.  The  company  also  sub- 
mitted the  following  prices:  $6.37  and  $6.67;  $6.60  and  $6.90; 
$6.53  and  $6.83,  $7.15  and  $7.45;  $3.35  and  $3.65.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons,  Alexandria,  $7.10  and  $7.30  ;  mine  price,  $3.82 
and   $^. 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa.,  700  tons.  Maryland 
Radio  Station,  $7  and  $7.35.  ;  1,500  tons  Annapolis,  $8  and  $8.37  ; 
34,000  tons,  Annapolis,  $7   and   $7.37. 


Indict  Chicago  Coal  Retailers,  Charged  with 
Boycotting  and  Blacklisting 

INDICTMENTS  charging  conspiracy,  boycotting  and  black- 
listing were  returned  Saturday,  April  2,  against  officers  of 
the  Retail  Coal  Bureau,  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  and  several  private  detectives  of  Chicago. 
The  presentment  charged  conspiracy  to  commit  acts  injuri- 
ous to  public  trade  and  to  regulate  and  fix  prices  so  as  to 
eliminate  competition  by  independent  coal  dealers. 

Those  named  in  this  charge,  held  under  bonds  of  $1,500 
each,  included  Tracy  G.  Wright  and  Robert  H.  May,  officers 
of  the  Retail  Coal  Bureau;  Robert  H.  Clark  and  Nathaniel 
H.  Kendall,  officers  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association. 

The  same  men  also  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  form 
a  boycott  and  blacklist  against  six  independent  coal  dealers. 


New  England  Receipts  of  Coal  in  January 

RECEIPTS  of  anthracite  in  New  England  in  January, 
1921,  were  958,981  net  tons— 315,483  tons  received  by 
tidewater  and  643,498  tons  by  rail — according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  Edward  F.  O'Dowd,  statistician  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator  for  Massachusetts.  This  compares  with  865,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite  received  in  January,  1920. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  in  January,  1921,  were  1,687,784 
net  tons,  divided  between  707,004  tons  by  tidewater  and 
980,780  by  rail.  The  corresponding  figures  for  January, 
1920,  were  1,477,194  tons,  of  which  700,856  came  by  tide- 
water and  776,338  tons  were  shipped  in  by  rail. 


New  York  City  Saves  $212,761  on  Coal 

UNDER  contracts  awarded  March  31  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Plants  and  Structures  of  New  York  City  for 
coal  for  municipal  ferries  the  city  will  save  $212,761  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  contracts  run  for  the  new 
coal  year  and  are  as  follows,  delivered  New  York  harbor 
per  net  ton: 

,  .  .      80,640   tons  buckwheat  Xo.  1  at   $7.98 

26.880   tons   buckwheat   at  7.45 

6.048    tons   bituminous  at  8.42 


Sta'en  Island  Ferry 
3!ttli  Street  Ferry.  .  . 
-Astoria    Ferry 


The  bidders  in  each  case  agreed  to  incorporate  a  clause 
giving  the  city  a  reduction  in  the  event  of  lowered  freight 
rates  during  the  life  of  the  contracts. 


International  Mine  Rescue  Meet  at  St.  Louis 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
-  Mines  to  hold  this  year's  International  Mine  Rescue 
and  First  Aid  meet  at  St.  Louis.  Sept.  1.  2  and  3.  Teams 
representing  Canada.  England,  France  and  Belgium  will 
attend.  A  conference  on  the  standardization  of  mine-rescue 
methods  will  be  held  during  the  meet.  Commercial  exhibits 
of  mine-re.«cue  apparatus  will  be  displayed  in  conjunction 
with  the  meet,  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Memorial  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  awards  will  be  made  of 
its  heroism  medals. 
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British  Miners  Strike  for  Subsidy,  So  That  Coal  May 
Be  Sold  to  Foreigners  and  Citizens  at  a  Loss 


DECLARING  that  they  will  not  permit  of  the  reduction 
in  wages  which  Government  control  of  the  coal  indus- 
try makes  absolutely  necessary,  the  mine  workers  of 
Great  Britain  on  April  1  went  on  strike,  calling  out  every- 
one, including  those  without  whose  services  the  mines  cannot 
be  kept  from  flooding  and  filling  with  gas.  These  men,  who 
are  termed  "safety  workers"  in  Great  Britain  and  who  in- 
clude the  pumpmen,  fanmen  and  hoisting  engineers  ("engine 
winders"),  usually  have  been  excluded  in  strike  calls,  for 
if  they  are  withdrawn  it  will  be  weeks  and  even  months  in 
some  cases  before  work  can  be  resumed.  In  1919  engine  men 
and  pumpmen  for  the  first  time  were  called  out  on  a  large 
scale.  This  was  in  the  local  Yorkshire  strike.  At  that 
time  the  navy  men  were  pressed  into  the  service  and  the 
mines  were  saved,  though  one  or  two  are  said  to  be  still 
flooded. 

The  present  strike  was  ordered  by  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, which  organization  is  not  likely  to  receive  any  great 
support  from  other  unions  owing  to  the  general  slackness 
of  funds  and  shortage  of  work.  Sir  Robert  Home,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  March  30  called  on  the 
miners'  leaders  to  reconsider  their  decision,  especially  as  to 
the  flooding  of  the  mines.  Strange  to  say,  the  miners  are 
more  enraged  with  the  government  than  with  the  mine 
owners.  They  want  the  taxpayer  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  industry  and  pay  it  a  subsidy,  so  that  the  unprofitable 
mines  may  be  made  workable  without  any  reduction  in 
wages. 

But  the  government  has  no  disposition  to  be  so  benign 
to  the  coal  industry  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  indus- 
tries which  must  be  taxed  for  that  benignity  are  themselves 
in  difficulties  and  working  irregularly.  In  fact,  their  mis- 
fortunes are  greater  than  those  of  the  coal  industry.  The 
government  feels  that  the  taxpayer  has  been  gouged  long 
enough.  Since  Jan.  1  the  government  has  been  committed 
to  the  payment  of  £7,000,000  a  month,  having  subsidized 
mining  to  this  amount.  The  miners  want  the  time  extended 
to  Aug.  31,  increasing  the  subsidy  from  £21,000,000  to  about 
£60,000,000. 

Wages  Offered  More  Than  Double  Those  of  1914 

The  wages  the  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham  mine  owners 
are  offering,  while  3s.  6d.,  or  84c.,  below  that  paid  under  the 
recent  scale,  are' 110  per  cent  above  those  paid  in  1914. 
The  mine  workers  in  these  two  countries  are  willing  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  2s.  6d.,  or  54c. 

On  March  31,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the 
British  Government,  without  waiting  for  the  strike  to  com- 
mence, declared  a  "state  of  emergency"  under  a  law  that 
has  not  been  put  into  operation  since  its  enactment  last 
October.  The  Emergency  Powers  Bill  thus  broutrht  into 
action  declares  that  "if  any  action  has  been  taken  or  iS 
immediately  threatened  by  any  persons  or  body  of  persons 
of  such  nature  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  be  calculated 
by  interference  with  the  supply  and  distribution  of  food, 
water,  fuel,  light  or  with  the  means  of  locomotion,  to  deprive 
the  community  or  any  substantial  portion  of  the  community 
of  the  essentials  of  life,"  a  state  of  emergency  would 
be  created  and  any  government  department  would  be 
empowered  to  make  such  regulations  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  for  the  securing 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  transit  essential  for  the  safety 
of  the  community. 

Nothing  in  the  act  is  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
form  of  military  or  industrial  conscription.  Nor  can  any 
regulation  be  promulgated  that  will  make  it  an  offense  for 
any  person  to  take  part  in  a  strike  or  peacefully  to  persuade 
any  other  person  to  take  such  action.  All  the  regulations 
issued  have  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  they  will  have 
the  force  of  law,  but  they  may  be  revoked,  altered  or  added 
to  by  resolution  of  both  houses.  They  remain  in  force  for 
seven  days  unless  a  resolution  of  both  houses  provides  for 


their  continuance.  Under  the  law  it  was  necessary  to  call 
Parliament  together  within  five  days,  so  a  proclamation  was 
made  April  1  calling  together  both  houses  April  4. 

The  suspension  is  almost  complete.  Two  mines  in  York- 
shire, one  in  Northumberland,  one  in  Scotland  and  one  in 
North  Wales  are  working,  the  men  having  promised  to 
continue  work  provided  the  wage  scale  arrangements  else- 
where are  duplicated  at  these  plants. 

Unfortunately  while  these  few  mines  worked  the  rest 
were  idle,  that  idleness  extending  to  the  pumpmen  and 
enginemen  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  a  separate  union 
and  were  disposed  to  go  on  working.  As  a  result  of  their 
strike  the  flooding  of  the  mines  has  reached  a  critical  stage. 
The  sections  where  the  pumpers  are  to  be  found  at  work 
are  Scotland,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, but  even  there  defections  are  daily  experienced.  In 
six  collieries  in  Staffordshire  and  one  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
the  water  has  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  in  the  former 
county  the  loss  from  flooding  is  already  placed  at  $5,000,000. 
In  the  Scottish  districts,  despite  the  fact  that  the  pumpers 
in  general  did  not  strike,  some  mines  are  in  serious  condi- 
tion from  failure  to  remove  the  incoming  water.  Attempts 
are  being  made  everywhere  to  run  the  pumps  by  volunteers 
from  among  the  clerical  forces  of  the  mines. 

At  Rhymney  the  miners  held  a  mass  meeting  and  decided 
that  they  would  not  permit  pumping  to  continue  at  Pont- 
lottyn.  They  proceeded  in  consequence  to  that  colliery  and 
threatened  the  officials.  As  a  result  the  pit  ponies  were 
brought  to  the  surface.  At  Neath  demonstrations  were 
made  against  non-unionists. 

On  April  3  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  branch  of  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  ;he 
desirability  of  a  sympathy  strike,  the  membership  recording 
its  preference  for  such  a  suspension.  Leaders  of  the  railway 
and  transport  workers  met  on  the  same  day  to  discuss  what 
should  be  the  action  of  the  "triple  alliance" — miners,  railway 
and  transport  workers — at  conferences  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  this  -veek.  Should  these  men  decide 
to  strike,  the  number  of  the  strikers  would  be  raised  to 
5,000,000.  The  mine  workers  aggregate  1,200,000.  As 
1,500,000  men  in  other  trades  are  idle,  the  situation  is  quite 
tense.  Arthur  Henderson,  a  powerful  labor  leader,  and  a 
Cabinet  officer  during  the  war,  is  endeavoring  to  overthrow 
the  Lloyd  George  administration  and  replace  it  by  a  Labor, 
perhaps  a  Socialist,  government,  the  refusal  to  continue  the 
payment  of  subsidies  being  regarded  as  basally  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  unionism  and  the  principle  of  the  living  wage. 


(loal-Miiie  Fatalities  Declii.e 

T^EWER  lives  were  lost  in  coal  mines  in  1920  in  propor- 
A  tion  to  the  output  of  coal  than  in  any  previous  year, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Duringthat 
year  only  2.260  men  were  killed  by  accident*  at  coal  mines, 
a  decrease  of  57  from  1919,  although  there  was  an  increase 
of  more  than  18  per  cent  in  the  coal  output.  The  bureau 
estimates  that  for  every  million  tons  of  coal  mined  3.50  lives 
were  lost,  as  compared  with  4.24  in  1919.  It  estimates  that 
775.000  men  were  employetl  in  coal  mines  in  1920,  an  in- 
crease of  10,000  over  1919. 

There  were  decreases  of  64  per  cent  in  fatalities  due  co 
mine  fires;  38  per  cent  in  fatal  accidents  caused  by  explo- 
sives; 14  per  cent  in  deaths  resulting  from  explosions  from 
gas  and  coal  dust;  16  per  cent  in  haulage  accidents  above 
ground;  while  there  were  increases  of  10  per  cent  in  under- 
ground accidents  due  to  electricity;  6  per  cent  in  fatalities 
caused  by  underground  haulage  and  2.5  per  cent  in  deaths 
caused  by  falls  of  roof  and  coal.  There  were  eight  disasters 
in  1920,  causing  a  minimum  of  five  deaths  each,  resulting 
in  a  total  of  61  fatalities,  as  compared  with  nine  similar 
accidents  in  1919,  in  which  201  lives  were  lost. 
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Bids  on  Coal  for  Panama  Railroad  Show  Wide  Variation; 
Some  Offers  Disregard  Changes  in  Miners'  Wages 


BIDS  for  furnishing  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  with  any 
part  of  the  company's  coal  requirements,  estimated  at 
700,000  tons,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30, 
1922,  were  opened  in  New  York  City  on  March  31.  There 
were  twenty-eight  bidders.  Several  of  the  bidders  specified 
that  the  quoted  prices  are  to  continue  during  the  entire 
year  regardless  as  to  any  increase  or  decrease  in  miners' 
wage  scale. 

The  bidders  and  prices  quoted  follow: 

W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.,  20,000  gross  tons  monthly, 
Pocahontas  run-of-mine,  $3.60  per  ton  for  May  and  June 
delivery;  $3.90  per  ton  thereafter  until  April  30,  1922. 

Ajax  Coal  Mining  Co.,  750,000  tons  New  River  and  Poca- 
hontas, pools  1  and  2,  navy  standard;  $3.70  per  net  ton. 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Inc.,  220,000  gross  tons;  10,000  tons  in 
May  and  June  each,  balance  of  200,000  in  monthly  install- 
ments; New  River;  $3.36  per  gross  ton. 

Bluefield  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  100,000  tons,  Pocahontas,  $4.10 
per  gross  ton. 

Castner,  Curran  &  BuUit,  Inc.,  120,000  tons;  pools  1  and  2, 
$3.92. 

Crozier  Pocahontas  Co.,  180,000  tons,  navy  standard,  $3.92. 

Hartwell  &  Lester,  Inc.,  60,000  gross  tons,  navy  standard. 
New  River,  pool  1,  $4.02. 

Houston  Coal  Co.,  120,000  net  tons,  10,000  tons  monthly 
beginning  May  1,  pools  1  and  2,  $4.03. 

Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation,  15,000  tons  per  month. 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  run-of-mine,  $3.85. 

J.  W.  Lowe  Co.,  10,000  tons  Pocahontas  run-of-mine,  pool 

1,  $4,  subject  to  acceptance  in  fifteen  days. 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  150,000  tons  New  River,  pool 

2,  $4.40  per  gross  ton. 

New  River  Collieries  Co.,  120,000  gross  tons,  10  per  cent 
more  or  less,  pool  1,  $4.20  gross  ton;  subject  to  acceptance 
by  noon  on  April  11. 

Northern  Coal  Co.,  4,000  gross  tons  monthly,  pools  1  and 


2,  $3.60  for  first  six  months,  and  $3.90  for  last  six  months. 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  360,000  gross  tons,  navy  stand- 
ard; price  to  be  named  by  seller  on  the  25th  of  each  month 
for  the  preceding  month  but  not  to  exceed  $4.08  at  any  time. 

Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co.,  40,000  tons,  Pocahontas  run-of- 
mine,  pool  1,  $3.86. 

H.  W.  Payne  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  Reid  Coal  Mining  Co., 
700,000  gross  tons,  pools  1  and  2,  $3.65. 

Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  10,000  net  tons  per  month, 
pools  1  and  2,  $3.50  per  net  ton;  subject  to  acceptance  in 
ten  days. 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  5,000  tons  per  month,  $3.95. 

L.  A.  Snead  Co.,  50,000  tons  (4,000  tons  per  month), 
pools  1  and  2,  half  each;  $3.60  first  six  months;  $3.90  last 
six  months. 

United  Collieries  Corporation,  on  behalf  of  the  Becarra 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  100,000  tons,  pools  1  and 
2,  $4.30. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  120,000  tons  New  River,  pool  1,  $3.92. 

Weston  Dodson  Co.,  36,000  tons  pool  1,  $3.90;  36,000  tons 
pools  1  and  2,  $4.15,  and  36,000  tons  pool  1  or  2,  $4.40. 

Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  200,000  tons,  run-of-mine, 
pools  1  and  2,  $3.75  per  ton  to  Oct.  1,  $3.90  thereafter. 

N.  B.  Whitman  &  Co.,  120,000  gross  tons,  $4.57  per  ton; 
suject  to  acceptance  before  April  15. 

Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  120,000  tons,  pools  1  and  2, 
$3.90. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency,  pools  1  and  2,  8,000  tons 
monthly;  pool  1,  $4.20  per  ton;  25,000  tons  monthly  pools  1 
and  2,  $3.90  per  ton. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  12,000  tons  monthly,  Pocahontas, 
pool  1,  $4.10. 

Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  100,000  tons,  Poca- 
hontas, pool  2,  $3.92. 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  300,000  gross  tons,  Pocahontas  &  New 
River,  run-of-mine,  pools  1  and  2,  $3.92. 


Coke  Operators  Cut  Wages  of  Their  Men 

FOLLOWING  the  example  of  W.  J.  Rainey,  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  region,  who,  on  March  8,  reduced  wages  18  per 
cent,  the  independent  coke  operators  of  the  Connellsville 
region  on  April  1  restored  the  Nov.  10,  1917,  wage  scale, 
which  means  a  reduction  of  ^,\,m  22  to  30  per  cent  on  all 
grades  of  mine  and  oven  labor.  W.  J.  Rainey's  cut  on  March 
8  being  less  drastic  than  that  decided  on  by  the  independent 
operators,  he  made  a  further  cut  on  April  1,  bringing  his 
wage  schedules  to  the  level  of  the  others.  Pickmining,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  scale,  is  reduced  from  $3.25  to  $2.29  per 
100  bushels.  No  intimation  has  as  yet  been  made  of  any 
reduction  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 


West  Kentucky  Will  Not  Cut  Wage  Scale 

WEST  Kentucky  mines  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  owned  by  members  of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Operator.*'  Association  which  have  a  contract  running  to 
April  1,  1922,  and  those  operated  by  members  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association  which  have  a  contract  which  ex- 
pires as  early  as  April  1  of  the  present  year.  The  first 
group  is  the  larger.  It  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  mining 
production  of  west  Kentucky,  whereas  the  other  associa- 
tion produces  only  one-third  of  the  output.  The  smaller 
association  is  active  in  Webster,  Hopkins  and  Christian 
Counties  and  in  parts  of  Union  County.  As  stated,  its  con- 
tract with  the  union  would  have  closed  April  1  last,  but  it 
reached  an  understanding  on  March  24  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  by  which  the  wage  rate  would  not  be  reduced,  the 
sessions  in  which  this  decision  was  made  having  started 
Monday,  March  21.  The  St.  Bernard  Mining  Co.'s  mines 
and  the  two  mines  of  the  Hart  Coal  Corporation  are  not 
aifected  by  this  agreement,  as  their  contracts  do  not  expire 


till  next  year.    All  the  other  mines  in  the  district  are  parties 
to  this  renewal  of  contract. 

In  the  southeastern  end  of  the  state,  in  the  County  of 
Letcher,  which  comprises  the  Elkhorn  field,  the  Amburgy 
Coal  Co.,  of  Dalna,  has  fifty  miners  on  strike,  and  the  com- 
pany proposes  to  evict  them  at  once  if  they  will  not  accept 
reduced  wages. 

Propose  Twenty-Cent  Tax  on  Anthracite 

A  BILL  having  the  support  of  the  state  administration  was 
introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  on 
March  30  providing  for  a  tax  of  2  J  per  cent  on  all  anthra- 
cite mined  and  prepared  for  market.  This  tax  is  expected 
to  raise  between  $11,000,000  and  $12,000,000  a  year,  the 
estimate  being  based  on  75,000,000  tons  of  prepared  coal 
annually  sold.  As  the  cost  of  domestic  sizes  is  about  $8 
per  ton  at  the  mines,  the  tax  will  be  about  20c.  on  coal  of 
that  character.  The  original  proposition  was  to  place  the 
tax  on  all  coal,  bituminous  and  anthracite  alike,  selling  at 
over  $5  per  ton,  but  for  some  reason  this  plan  was  dropped. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  rejected  bituminous  coal  bids 
recently  received  which  are  higher  than  $3.75  per  gross  ton 
or  $3.3482  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines  on  New  River  coal;  those 
higher  than  $3.92  gross  ton  or  $3.50  net  ton  on  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Northern  West  Virginia  coal  and  all  bids 
on  gas  coal  except  the  one  at  $2.52  gross  or  $2.25  net  ton. 
Bids  not  eliminated  by  thig*action  are  still  under  considera- 
tion. 


RocKW(K)D  COAL  Co.  BiD  $4;  Not  $2.  —  In  Coal  Age  of 
March  24  the  Rockwood  Coal  Co.,  of  Rockwood,  Pa.,  was 
stated  to  have  bid  $2  per  gross  ton  on  the  Government 
Fuel  Yard  contract.  This  was  a  typographical  error,  the 
bid  being  $4. 
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Weekly  Review 


HAEDLY  a  flurry  in  coal  prices  was  caused  by 
the  first  few  days  of  the  British  strike.  With 
the  possible  exception  that  ships  will  now  bunker 
on  this  side  for  the  round  trip,  no  increase  in  demand 
is  forecast  unless  the  strike  should  be  very  greatly 
prolonged.  The  world  is  so  full  of  coal  already  mined 
as  compared  with  what  is  being  consumed  day  by  day 
that  the  loss  of  60,000  to  70,000  tons  a  day— the  extent 
of  British  exports — will  not  be  felt  for  some  time. 

It  is  reported  that  some  English  firms  had  asked  for 
options  on  tonnage  in  the  event  of  a  strike  but  that  none 
has  been  tendered  by  American  firms.  So  flat  is  the 
market  at  Tidewater  that  the  few  foreign  inquiries  re- 
ceived the  first  of  this  week  were  at  less  than  $6,  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  that  is,  at  the  market  as  it  has  been  for 
weeks  past. 

Buyers  Hope  for  Reduction  of  Miners'  Wages 

Just  as  out  of  thin  air  a  rumor  and  then  the  idea 
has  grown  that  freight  rates  should  be,  and  therefore 
would  be,  reduced,  so  the  thought  is  gaining  ground 
that  coal-mine  labor  must  next  take  a  reduction  after 
labor  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try has  been  liquidated,  and  while  business  is  in  this 


questioning  attitude  it  is  not  investing  in  next  winter's 
coal. 

Just  to  illustrate  their  confidence  in  the  future  some 
large  suppliers  of  coal  in  the  Middle  West,  it  is  reported, 
are  offering  to  ship  coal  to  their  regular  customers  for 
next  winter's  use,  giving  thirty  days'  time  and  carr>ing 
the  invoices  until  October  at  7  per  cent.  Few  takers 
have  been  found  so  far.  The  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  future  price  of  coal  and  freight  rates  is  so  dis- 
couraging to  any  storage  movement  that  bituminous 
production  is  dropping  week  by  week  until  it  is  now 
but  little  if  any  above  6,000,000  tons  a  week,  or  at  the 
rate  of  but  300,000,000  tons  a  year,  compared  with  last 
year's  output  of  556,000,000  tons. 

Coal  Age  index  stands  at  101 — that  is,  without  change 
from  last  week.  It  is  significant  that  prices  on  Lakes 
business  closed  so  far  this  year  at  $3.50  represent  the 
starting  point  at  which  contracts  were  made  in  1920, 
although  there  has  been  one  increase  in  wages  since 
that  time. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  continues  to  decline;  during  the  week  ended 
March  26  the  total  output  was  6,412,000  net  tons,  nearly 
100,000  tons,  or  1.4  per  cent,  under  the  figure  for  the  last 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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•From  weekly  report  of  Geological  Survey. 
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preceding-  week  and  but  58  per  cent  of  that  for  the  coi-re- 
sponding-  week  in  1920.  Some  slight  loss  may  be  attributed 
to  the  observance  of  Good  Friday  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period  (March  28  to  April  2).  Easter  Monday  also 
held  down  the  tonnage.  Coupled  with  this,  the  fact  that 
many  contracts  expired  on  April  1  will  tend  to  reduce  pro- 
duction to  the  6,000,000-ton  mark  for  the  week  ended 
April  2. 

Taking  the  counti-y  as  a  whole,  "no  market"  is  now  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  60  per  cent  in  working  time.  Northeastern 
Kentucky  was  the  hardest  hit  late  in  March,  with  losses 
from  this  cause  of  more  than  80  per  cent.  Production  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachians  declined  to  3,863,- 
000  net  tons  the  week  ended  March  19,  as  compared  with 
4,029,000  tons  the  week  preceding. 

Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  remains  at  101.  While 
actual  orders  are  as  scarce  as  ever,  some  inquiry  is  de- 
veloping in  both  the  contract  and  spot  markets.     Produc- 
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ers  are  finding  the  same  unreceptive  attitude  among  buyers 
because  of  the  existing  difference  in  the  two  markets.  In 
some    instances   prices   for   the    year's   business    are   being 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survkt 
(XET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous, 
. —  1921 

Week 


Including  Coal  Coked 


Coal  Year 
to  Date 


Week 


1920 


Coal  Year 
to  Date  a 


March  I2'> 6.900,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1,150,000 

March  196 6,506,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1,084,000 

March  26c 6,412,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1 ,069,000 


504.783,000  10,277,000       458,178,000 

1,733,000  1,713,000            1,567.000 

511,289,000  10,348,000   468.527,000 

1,719,000  1,725,000     1,570.000 

517,701,000  11,015,000   479,542,000 

1,707,000  1,836,000     1.575,000 

(a)  Less  2  day's  production  during  first  week  in  April  to  equalize 

number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.     (6)  Revised  from  last 

report,   (c)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 

■ 1921 ■ 1920  

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date  a 

March  12 1,926,000         85,783,000^        1,648,000         87,305,000 

March  19 1,687,000         87,470,000  1,601,000         88,906,000 

March  26 1,564,000         89,034,000  1,921,000         90,827,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  April  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (6)  Cumulative  production 
revised  as  in  Weekly  Report  193. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

. Week  Ended 

Mar.  26o       Mar.  19-       Mar.  27                1921  1920  c 

1921                1921               1920  to  Date  to  Date 

99,000          118,000          482,000  2,473,000  5.475.000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (  )  Re\dsed  from  last  report,  (r)  Less 
2  days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


1 


quietly  shaded,  but  the  tendency  is  still  to  hold  off.  The 
contract  range  may  be  quoted  as  90c. @$1  above  the  spot 
market  for  twelve  months'  business  and  25c.  higher  for 
thirty  and  sixty  days  delivery. 

Producers  Issue  Warning  of  Impending  Shortage 

The  wise  operator  or  shipper  is  warning  his  connections 
of  the  autumn  shortage  that  is  inevitable  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  buyers'  strike.  In  the  Middle  West  the  main 
trouble  in  the  stocking  program  appears  to  be  lack  of 
finances  for  purchasing,  as  consumers  agree  that  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Some  operators  are  making  prompt  ship- 
ments, carrying  the  account,  after  thirty  days,  at  7  per 
cent  interest  until  late  summer  or  autumn.  In  booking 
orders  for  summer  delivery  they  are  taking  the  business 
only  on  a  basis  of  market  pi'ice,  time  of  shipment. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile.  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Poonhontas  mine  run.  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool     I 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  10 
Poo!  10 
Pool  10 
Pool  I  \ 
Pool  1 1 
Pool  1 1 
Pool  71 
Pool  71 
Pool  71 

HlUh-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pool  34 New  York.  .  .  . 

Pool  34 Philadelphia.  . 

Pool  34 Baltimore  .... 

Pittaburnh  mine  run Kttsburgh. . .  . 

Pittsburgh  so'd  gaa Pittsburgh. . .  . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus.. . . 

Columbus 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York.  .  . 
Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

New  York. . . 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore.. . . 
New  York. . . 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore.. .  . 
New  York.  . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore...  . 
New  York.  . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. . .  . 


Gov't 
Price 

$2.35 
2.60 
2.35 
2.60 

2.95 


Mar.  8    Mar.29 
1921  1921 


95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 


$3.50 
5  50 
3.65 
5.00 
5.65 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 


50 
50 
50 
35 
35 
70 


00 
80 
00 
95 
65 
75 
60 
15 
25 
25 
85 


2  80 


2.35 
2  20 
2  15 
2  25 
2.85 
2.25 


$3  25 


50 
15 
15 
85 
50 
00 
3.30 
3.50 
3.15 
2.75 
3.15 
2.90 
2.65 
2  75 
2.50 
2.20 

2  00 
2.30 
3.00 
3.00 

3  00 


2.00 
2.15 
2.05 
2  25 
2.85 
2.35 


April  5 
192lt 


$3  SO 

5.00 
4.15 


75«i) 
.75(« 


5 .  00® 


35® 
25(<i> 
3.: 

,  00((i> 
50(<ii 
00(a 

.75(<i 


50 
00 
2 .  A'.5 
3  75 
3  50 


3.25 
3.10 

.i.7.5 
3.00 
5.  CO 
2.1b 


.00(dt  S. 
2.00 


S5 


3  00((i    3  25 
3  00 


75@ 
00@ 


2  25 
2.25 


00((?    2  50 

75(<il    3  00 

2  35 


Market  Gov't     Mar.8  Mar.29 

Quoted  Price        192! 

Kanawha  lump Columbua $2.95     $3.75 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 2.50 

Hocking    lump Columbus 2.75 

Pitts.  No.  8  mme  run...  .     Cleveland 2.35 


Pitts.  Nr.  8  lump Cleveland 2  60 

Midwest 

Frankl  n.  111.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mme  run.. 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


15 
65 
35 
65 


1921 

$3.25 

2.25 

3.40 

2  25 

3  50 


.\pril  5 
1921  + 
$3  35 

2  25 
S.S5 


.35 
S.50 


Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.  55 

St.  Louis 2  35 

•^t.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.  35 

Louisville 2.60 


2  65 

3  75 


85 
60 
60 
30 
40 
05 
95 
60 
40 


3  40 
3  55 
2  25 
2  85 
2  65 


3.15 


15 
50 
75 
85 
45 
50 
00 


3.25<a 
3.45(ff 
2  00«i 
2.  7 5 (..I 
2.25(n 
2.75(<i, 
2.25(2^ 
2  25(d. 
l.M^ 
S.S5@ 
i.00(& 


3.50 
3  65 


3  •$ 


50 
00 
00 
50 
75 
25 
M 
50 
75 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham.. 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham. 

S.E.  Kv.  mine  run Louisville 


2  45       2  95       2  85     2.70@   3  00 
2  75       3  75       3   15     3  00«i    3  25 

.E.  Kv.  minerun Louisville 3  00       2.75       2  65     2  «5(.i    2  75 

S.E.  Kv.  lump Louis\-ille 3  25       3.85       3  55     3,40(a3  65 

Kansa-o  mine  run Kansas  City...      3  50       4  50       4.50     i.S.^ifi    i  50 

Kansas  lump Kansas  Cit>-...      4.00       5  50       5  50  5   50 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel.  Hampton  Roads.  Quotations  on  Pocahontas  mine 
r\m,  Boston  market,  heretofore  quoted  included  both  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
and  will  henceforth  be  quoted  as  West  Virginia  "Smokeless." 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heay>-  type,  declines  in  italic*. 
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Because  of  the  scarcity  of  down  cargoes  resulting  from 
an  inactive  ore  and  grain  market  not  much  Lake  movement 
is  expected  to  develop  until  late  in  May.  There  is  a  fair 
tonnage  left  over  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes.  Under  present 
conditions  the  docks  see  no  inducement  to  stock  early.  How- 
ever, some  closings  for  Hocking  and  No.  8  have  been  done 
at  $3.50,  perhaps  the  largest  being  for  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Ry. — 400,000  tons  of  i-in.  lump. 

Foreign  Shipments  Are  Small  in  Volume 

Foreign  loadings  continue  light.  March  figures  at  Balti- 
more were  87,879  tons  cargo  coal.  Total  dumpings  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  thirty  days  of  March  were  792,883  tons. 
Coastwise  shipments  to  New  England  were  light  and  stocks 
are  adequate  for  some  weeks  to  come  at  present  rate  of 
consumption.  All-rail  New  England  movement  declined 
sharply  in  the  week  ended  March  26.  According  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  2,640  cars  were  foi-warded,  compared 
with  3,006  the  week  ended  March  19. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  took  a  further  drop  in  the  week  ended  March 
26,  when,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  1,564,000 
net  tons  were  mined.  The  observance  of  Good  Friday  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  7  per  cent,  or  123,000  tons,  from  the  figure  for  the  pre- 
ceding week.  With  the  announcement  of  spring  price  sched- 
ules a  good  movement  has  started  to  the  Midwest  markets, 
although  Boston  and  other  Eastern  centers  are  taking  but 
very  little  coal.  Stocks  are  heavy,  retail  price  reductions 
fail  to  move  coal  from  dealer's  yards  and  no  spurt  of  buy- 
ing from  the  producer  is  expected  until  late  summer. 

Lack  of  orders  has  closed  a  large  number  of  independent 
collieries.  Practically  all  the  larger  companies  are  storing 
steam  sizes  and  both  companies  and  independents  are  con- 


tracting at  $3.50  for  buckwheat,  $2.50  for  rice  and  $1.50 
for  barley. 

COKE 

Beehive  production  for  the  week  ended  March  26  was 
99,000  net  tons — 19,000  tons,  or  16  per  cent,  less  than  the 
week  before.  Present  rate  of  output  is  the  lowest  in  re- 
cent years,  barely  one-fifth  of  that  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1920.  With  but  one  exception  operating  at 
nearly  full  time,  independent  operations  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region  are  almost  entirely  suspended  and  the  Frick 
plants  are  down  to  20  per  cent  running  time. 

Wage  reductions  of  from  22  to  30  per  cent  on  April  1, 
made  by  the  independents  in  the  Connellsville  region,  re- 
stored the  Novembes,  1917,  wage  scale.  Some  business  is 
expected  to  develop  with  this  cut — within  the  past  few 
days  some  sales  were  made  at  $3.75  for  furnace,  which  is 
expected  to  be  the  minimum  contract  figure,  while  foundry 
contracts  are  quoted  at  $6. 


L.  &  N.  Rates  May  Re  Increased 

A  hearing  will  be  given  jointly  by  the  Southern  Freight 
Rate  Committee  and  the  Coal,  Coke  and  Iron  Ore  Committee 
to  parties  interested  on  Monday,  April  11,  at  the  Hotel  Sin- 
ton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  proposals  to  revise  upward  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  on  the  L.  &  N.  in  eastern 
and  southeastern  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
to  various  points  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  from 
L.  &  N.  mines  in  western  Kentucky  to  points  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati switching  limits,  Covington,  Latonia,  and  other  Ken- 
tucky points.  The  hearing  will  also  include  proposals  of 
revisions  of  rates  from  mines  on  the  L.  &  X.,  L.  H.  &  St.  L., 
I.  C.  and  branch  connections,  in  western  Kentucky,  to  Louis- 
ville. All  of  the  above  are  in  the  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion territory. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Trade  Despairs  of  Favorable  Develop- 
tnents  in  April — Buyers  Still  Indiffer- 
ent— Almost  No  Contracts  Being  Closed 
— Anthracite  Program  Outlined — Retail 
Demand  Extremely  Ldght. 

Bituminous  —  Constant  canvass  of 
consumers  discloses  no  signs  of  en- 
couragement to  the  trade  for  April. 
There  are  relatively  only  a  few  plants 
that  are  working  anything  like  full 
time,  and  even  in  such  cases  there  are 
visible  supplies  of  fuel  that  will  last 
for  several  months  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  It  will  take  an  indus- 
trial revival  or  a  genuine  scare  to  in- 
duce any  coal  purchasing  during  the 
present  month  for  anything  more  than 
scattering  lots.  The  City  of  Boston  has 
closed  for  some  tonnage,  but  this  is 
water  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  where 
special  inducement  was  made  in  order 
to  move  spot  cargoes. 

Receipts  are  likely  to  fall  off  sharply 
during  the  present  month.  In  addition 
to  large  numbers  of  contracts  that  ex- 
pired with  the  old  coal  year  it  is  under- 
stood that  New  England  railroads  have 


practically  suspended  shipments  for  30 
days  on  all  purchases.  Reserves  are 
ample  for  the  season  and  the  carriers 
are  so  hard  up  for  ready  money  that 
the  rumor  occasions  no  surprise.  The 
number  of  mine  shut-downs  will  prob- 
ably increase,  although  certain  shippers 
who  have  coals  classified  as  high  as 
Pool  9  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
sell  at  a  basis  around  $2.50. 

Shippers  who  counted  upon  reciproc- 
ity from  buyers  who  were  well  looked 
after  during  stre.^s  times  are  not  getting 
their  anticipated  reward.  There  is  such 
a  spread  between  contract  figures  and 
those  made  to  move  spot  coal  that  pur- 
chasers cannot  justify  making  seasonal 
arrangements. 

While  the  Panama  bids  showed  a 
higher  average  net  return  on  Hampton 
Roads  coals  there  was  so  much  of  the 
appearance  of  concerted  action  that  the 
quotations  are  not  impressive  as  a 
possible  background  for  other  contracts. 
One  bid  on  standard  smokeless  coal  was 
on  the  $3  per  net  ton  basis,  but  the 
tonnage  offered  was  not  large  and  it  is 
not  impossible  new  invitations  will  be 
issued.  In  any  case,  commercial  busi- 
ness is  still  being  sought  in  this  market 
where  the  return  cannot  possibly  be 
figured  at  more  than  $3,  and  the  agen- 
cies seeking  such  business   are   among 


those  who  submitted  Panama  quotations 
well  up  to  $4  per  gross  ton. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  are  shov.-n  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. Pocahontas  and  New  River  are 
quoted  $8.25  per  gross  ton  on  cars 
Boston  or  Providence. 

Anthracite  —  The  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  announced  a 
reduction  on  March  29  of  50c.  on  egg. 
stove,  and  chestnut,  white  ash,  effective 
April  1.  All  the  prominent  producing 
companies  have  now  issued  new  prices, 
with  a  single  exception,  and  that  com- 
oany  has  revised  downward  the  rates  on 
its  own  transporteion.  Stocks  here 
are  so  heavy  that  no  spurt  is  expected 
until  late  summer. 

Current  retail  demand  is  almost  nil; 
the  reductions  in  cities  in  this  territory 
of  only  $1@$1.50  does  not  meet  the  pub- 
lic expectation,  no  matter  how  ill- 
founded,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sea- 
son is  going  to  be  very  hard  moving  cer- 
tain of  the  domestic  sizes. 


Tidewater — East 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Diini plugs  Decline — Bntish  Strike  May 
Bolster  Demands — Strike  of  Tug  Men 
Hampers  Movement. 

The  coal  market  showed  little  change 
during  the  last  week  in  March,  with 
dropping  off  in  dumpings  and  little 
prospect  for  immediate  revival.  Pools 
1  and  2  were  selling  for  $6,  with  few 
buyers. 

What  effect  the  proposed  strike  of 
English  miners  will  have  was  a  source 
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of  speculation  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week.  South  America  is  expected 
to  increase  its  business  here  in  case  the 
strike  proves  serious. 

The  strike  of  tugboat  captains  and 
engineers,  which  tied  up  all  sea-going 
tugs  along  the  Atlantic  coast  March  23, 
has  continued  this  week.  The  trade 
coastwise  has  been  seriously  tied  up  as 
a  result.  Some  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  strikers,  growing  out  of  a 
summary  reduction  of  their  wages,  is 
expected  soon. 

Figures  at  the  Hampton  Roads  coal 
piers  on  March  31  were  as  follows: 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News— 

Cars   on   hand iQ'onn 

Tons   on  hand AA  ■■■■■■,--        i'itn 

Cars  dumped,  March  l.to  30,  incl...      4,650 

Tons  dumped  same  period ,  7nn 

Tonnage  waiting ^' ' "" 

Virginian  Ry.  piers.  Sewalls  Point— 

Cars  on  hand ce'onn 

Tons  on   hand ;  •  :  '  "on  "  •- '  'V  * "      li^R 

Cars  dumped,  March  l.to  30,  mcl...      4,426 

Tons  dumper  same  period i'tin 

Tonnage   waiting •••••, '^fiV 

Cars  on  hand  outside  of  pool ^^i- 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars  on  hand ooqan 

Tons  on  hand :,  •  1  •  •.;a  '  i '    V  '        k  1^9 

Cars  dumped,   March  1  to  30,  Incl...      5,13Z 

Tons  dumped  same  period li'cnn 

Tonnage   waiting •  •  •  •    l-i.ouu 

Tons  dumped  N.  &  W.  piers  outside 

pools     204,1»7 


NEW  YORK 

Domestic  Demand  Shows  Slight  In- 
crease— Steam  Coal  Situation  Stronger 
— Bituminous  Condition  Brighter — Con- 
tract-Making Slow. 

Anthracite — Buying  of  the  domestic 
sizes  has  picked  up  a  trifle  but  it  is 
far  from  what  it  should  be.  Another 
of  the  principal  companies — Philadel- 
phia &  Reading— has  announced  the 
usual  reduction  of  50c.  in  domestic 
sizes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  all  the  big  com- 
panies have  put  into  effect  new  price 
schedules.  The  large  companies  are 
having  no  trouble  moving  their  stocks. 
Independent  coals  are  not  moving 
freely  unless  concessions  are  made  and 
most  producers  are  refusing  to  do  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  expect  a 
much  stronger  market  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. . 

The  closing  down  of  many  mdepend- 
ent  operations  has  created  a  healthier 
condition  among  the  steam  coals.  The 
larger  companies  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  to  stock  these 
sizes  while  the  small  individual  oper- 
ator is  as  a  rule  compelled  to  find  a 
market  for  the  most  of  his  production. 
Curtailed  production  has  prevented  a 
further  slump  in  prices.  Quotations  for 
buckwheat  range  $2.50@$3.25;  rice,  $2 
@$2.50,  and  barley  $1@$1.50. 

Current  quotations  for  company 
coals  per  gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b. 
Tidewater   at  the  lower  ports,   are  as 

follows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken        $7.101h$7.75  $9.71(3)$!  0.36 

i?ll  7.1  (XiT'    7.75  n.71(S)    10.36 

Ltove ■.".'..    7. 35(31    8.10  9.96^    10.71 

Chestnut     7.40(31    8.10  10.01  «T)    10.71 

Pea    ..;;...    5.65^    6.00  8.12P      8.47 

Buckwheat  No.  1      3.50  5.97 

■Rice        2.50  4.97 

Barley:: 1-50  3.97 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher. 


Bituminous— There  is  a  tendency  to  a 
stronger  market.  Because  of  the  strike 
in  England  some  local  houses  report 
having  received  a  slightly  increased 
number  of  inquiries. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  coal  year 
was  expected  to  result  in  a  much 
stronger  demand  for  spot  coals.  In 
fact,  it  was  stated  on  the  first  day  that 
quotations  had  already  become  stronger. 

Operators  were  not  exerting  them- 
selves in  making  new  contracts.  They 
cling  to  the  average  quotations  of 
several  weeks  duration  ranging  from 
$2.75@$3  for  Pool  34,  to  $4@$4.25  for 
Pool  1.  The  fear  of  railroad  difficul- 
ties due  to  the  present  intention  of  the 
companies  to  cut  wages  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved soon  result  in  increased  demand. 

The  large  number  of  idle  vessels  ly- 
ing in  the  harbor  is  unusual  and  the 
bunkering  demand  is  slow.  The  effect 
of  the  order  to  workers  on  the  coast 
wise  tugs  and  barges  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  wage  cut  proposed  by  their  em- 
ployers was  not  noticeable  the  end  of 
the  week.  . 

The  trade  was  much  interested  in  the 
bids  for  furnishing  the  coal  require- 
ments of  the  Panama  R.R.  Co.,  which 
are  printed  in  another  column  of  this 

issue 

The  general  trend  of  quotations  f.o.b. 
Tidewater  for  the  various  grades  fol- 
lows: Pool  9,  $6(a)$6.10;  1  and  71,  $6.10 
@$6.50;  Pool  10,  $5.85@$6;  Pool  11, 
$5.25@$5.50.  Spot  quotations  f.o.b. 
mines  show  slight  variation  as  reported 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Prices  Reduced^-Consumers 
Expecting  Still  Lower  Prices— Bitumi- 
nous Unchanged  —  Trade  Extremely 
Quiet— Interest  in  British  Strike. 

Anthracite— New  mine  prices  have 
deeply  stirred  the  trade  this  week.  De- 
spite frequent  statements  that  they  did 
not  anticipate  a  reduction,  the  biggest 
producing  company  announced  a  cut  on 
all  domestic  sizes  of  50c.  Steam  prices 
remain  unchanged.  No  announcement 
has  been  made  as  to  what  prices  may 
be  after  this  month,  but  the  intimation 
is  that  a  10c.  a  month  advance  will 
become  effective  on  May  1.  Up  to  this 
time  the  only  other  big  company  still 
adheres  to  its  policy  of  not  making  any 
spring  reduction. 

Yards  are  now  filled  with  high-priced 
coal.  In  the  face  of  the  reduction  the 
retailers  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them- 
selves to  reduce  their  prices  and  in 
addition  to  the  50c.  taken  off  by  the 
producers  they  have  cut  their  gross 
margin  another  75c.,  making  the  gen- 
eral run  of  retail  prices  as  follows: 
Egg  $13.50,  stove  and  nut  $13.75  and 
pea  $11.  Based  on  present  company 
prices,  dealers  are  now  working  on  a 
gross  margin  of  $3.47  on  stove  and  nut 
and  $2.65  on  pea,  but  as  nearly  all 
their  coal  was  bought  at  higher  prices 
some  of  them  are  due  to  suffer  consider- 
able loss. 

Independents  quickly  followed  with 
reductions,  although  most  of  them  are 
still  10@15c.  higher  than  company  coal 


on  all  sizes  except  pea,  which  can  actu- 
ally be  bought  for  less.  In  some  in- 
stances pea  has  been  sold  for  $5.  Deal- 
ers who  have  been  actively  soliciting 
business  have  discovered  that  the  public 
is  not  anxious  to  buy,  as  they  take  the 
stand  that  further  reductions  are  bound 
to  come. 

Both  company  and  independents  are 
closing  contracts  at  $3.50  for  buck- 
wheat, $2.50  for  rice  and  $1.50  for 
barley.  Based  on  company  circular,  the 
mine  prices  per  gross  ton  for  line  and 
f.o.b.    Port   Richmond  for  Tide   are   as 

follows: 

Line.  Tide. 

Broken    $7.25  $995 

Egg     7.25  9.95 

Stove    7.55  10.20 

Nut    7.55  10.20 

Pea    5.90  8.30 

Buckwheat    3.50  6.00 

Rice    2.50  5.00 

Boiler 2.00  4.40 

Barley    1.50  3.90 

Bituminous — The  trade  continues  ab- 
solutely colorless.  The  consumer  is 
staying  strictly  out  of  the  market  until 
compelled  to  come  after  sufficient  coal 
to  keep  going.  It  is  the  exception  for 
any  one  to  buy  fuel  for  stock.  The 
price  range  continues  from  $3.50  for  the 
best  down  to  $2  for  ordinary  coals. 
Quotations  for  pools  as  noted  last  week 
are  still  effective. 

In  the  export  trade  there  is  just  the 
least  flicker  of  renewed  interest  due  to 
the  strike  in  England.  As  yet  we  know 
of  no  inquiries  on  this  account,  although 
it  is  full  of  possibilities  for  the  entire 
soft  coal  trade. 

Coke — Recent  quotations  have  been 
been  $5.65  for  72-hr.  and  $4.50  for 
48-hr. 


BALTIMORE 

British  Strike  May  Boost  Export  In- 
quiry—  Spot  and  Contract  Offers  Are 
Low  —  Hard  Coal  Retail  Prices  Drop. 
Bituminous — Effect  of  the  British 
coal  strike  on  the  domestic  market  is 
awaited  with  interest.  Before  the 
actual  walk-out  a  line  of  inquiry  had 
developed  here,  especially  from  some 
European  points  that  have  recently  re- 
lied almost  entirely  on  British  coal, 
which  was  apparently  largely  due  to  the 
prospect  of  strike. 

The  consumers  who  usually  come  in 
at  this  season  for  contracts  over  a  half 
or  the  whole  year  are  still  out.  Even  in 
the  spot  market  they  buy  lightly. 
About  the  only  contracting  of  extent 
has  to  do  with  short-term  deliveries, 
the  price  being  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
spot  market  and  considerably  less  than 
the  prices  quoted  over  the  year. 

While  some  of  those  controlling  best 
steam  coals  are  still  demanding  $2.85 
(a)$3,  much  is  oflTering  $2.50@$2.75.  On 
short  contracts  the  prices  are  $2.75@ 
$2.85  in  many  cases,  while  for  over  the 
year  the  larger  producers  are  sticking 
on  the  surface  to  prices  around  $3.75 
(a)$4,  but  are  undoubtedly  offering  in 
some  cases  as  low  as  $3.50@$3.60.  Ex- 
port movement  continues  light,  although 
March  slightly  exceeded  February.  The 
total  foreign  loading  here  in  March  was 
87,879  tons  cargo  and  8,975  tons  bunker 
in  same  S'.ips,  as  against  84,249  tons 
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cargo  and   9,420   tons   bunker   in   Feb- 
ruary. 

Anthracite — Following  receipt  here 
of  information  concerning  the  whole- 
sale price  of  coal  produced  by  "com- 
pany" sources  in  April,  and  approxi- 
mate schedules  from  several  independ- 
ent sources,  the  Baltimore  Coal  Ex- 
change held  a  meeting  and  the  follow- 
ing new  retail  schedule  was  announced, 
per  gross  ton:  Hard  White  Ash — 
broken  and  egg,  $14.50;  stove  and 
chestnut,  $14.75;  pea,  $12  and  buck- 
wheat, $9.  Sunbury — egg,  $14.75;  stove 
and  chestnut,  $15.  Lykens  Valley — egg, 
$15.50;  stove  and  chestnut,  $15.75.  The 
prices  were  worked  out  with  the  whole- 
sale prices  as  a  basis  to  allow  a  gross 
profit  margin  to  dealers  of  $3. 

Purchasers  will  fill  out  "coal  orders" 
which  state  that  the  coal  is  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  earliest  convenience  of 
the  dealer,  the  price  to  be  that  at  time 
of  delivery.  A  discount  of  25c.  will  be 
allowed  for  payment  within  ten  days. 


BUFFALO 

No  Prospect  of  Early  Revival  of  Bitu- 
minous Demand — Few  Contracts  Made 
— Anthracite  Competition  Growing — 
Lakes  Start  Will  Be  Late. 

Bituminous — The  situation  does  not 
change  much  but  if  anything  the  market 
is  a  trifle  weaker  since  our  last  report. 
It  is  apparently  too  early  to  look  for  a 
business  revival.  The  tendency  is  still 
to  mine  more  coal  than  is  taken  by 
consumers  although  actual  consumption 
is  now  greater  than  production.  This 
points  to  a  more  liberal  buying  market 
when  heavy  stocks  have  been  used  up. 

The  Canadian  demand  is  still  weaker 
as  manufacturing  seems  to  have  drop- 
ped to  a  new  low  level.  Bituminous 
prices  do  not  change  much.  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  lump  is  quoted  $3.50,  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $3,  all 
mine  run  $2.60  and  slack  $2,  to  which 
add  $2.36  for  freight  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  and  $2.51  from  all  other 
districts. 

Anthracite. — If  anything,  the  situ- 
tion  is  too  easy,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  city  retailer.  There  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  competition  between  th6  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  who  get  their 
supplies  from  the  standard  companies 
and  those  who  buy  independent  anthi'a- 
cite. 

Loading  of  Lake  cargoes  goes  on 
briskly.  Three  companies  are  in  the 
list  and  rhore  than  25  cargoes  are  now 
afloat.  Tonnage  is  scarce.  This  port 
did  not  get  the  usual  winter  grain  fleet 
to  draw  from  and  this  has  reduced  the 
number  of  vessels  available.  However, 
so  far  nobody  wants  to  move  as  other 
freights  are  not  offering. 

Coke — The  market  is  duller  than 
ever.  Jobbers  are  getting  no  business 
except  from  the  smaller  factories.  The 
smelting  season  is  far  from  outlined 
as  yet  and  future  conditions  are  still 
in  doubt.  Coke  is  offered  to  jobbers, 
most  of  it  byproduct,  on  the  basis  of 
$5.25@$6  for  72-hr.  Connellsville  foun- 
dry, $4.25@$4.75  for  48-hr.  furnace, 
$3.75  for  stock  and  $5.50  for  domestic 


sizes,    to    which    add    $3.64    to    cover 
freight  to  Buffalo. 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Coal  Market  Reaches  Summer  Status — 
Prices  Unchanged — Spring  Lake  Move- 
ment to  Be  Late. 

Demand  has  reached  a  summer  basis, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  now  on 
hand  must  perforce  become  a  part  of 
the  stock  accumulation  for  the  new 
coal  year.  The  Lake  movement  is  not 
expected  to  start  until  late  in  April,  and 
then  only  at  a  slow  pace. 

A  few  anthracite  cargoes  may  be  de- 
livered as  soon  as  navigation  begins  as 
there  are  sevei-al  good-sized  loads  now 
afloat  in  Buffalo.  Until  iron  ore  begins 
to  move  freely,  vessel  men  will  not  be 
inclined  to  put  their  boats  in  com- 
mission. 

Prices  continue  unchanged.  It  is  gen- 
erally assumed,  however,  that  April  will 
bring  a  drop  of  at  least  50c.  in  hard 
coal.  Coke  is  also  held  steadily,  regard- 
less of  accumulating  stocks. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

No  Interest  in  Opening  Market — Low 
Prices  Fail  to  Move  Dock  Accumula- 
tion— Slow  Start  for  Lakes  Movement. 

As  the  season  draws  to  its  weary 
close,  little  life  or  activity  is  seen.  For 
the  current  year,  no  one  wants  to  buy 
any  coal  that  can  possibly  be  done  with- 
out. There  was  a  fair  tonnage  left 
on  the  docks  on  April  1,  though  the 
amount  on  May  1  would  be  a  better 
time  to  base  a  comparison  by  seasons. 
The  first  of  March  saw  100,000  tons  of 
hard  coal  as  against  137,000  tons  a  year 
ago,  while  of  soft  coal,  there  was  around 
1,190,000  tons  of  commercial  coal 
against  1,070,000  tons  a  year  ago. 

The  shipments  during  March  and 
April  will  reduce  these  figures  to  some 
extent,  for  consumption  will  continue 
in  domestic  plants  for  some  time  yet, 
while  the  industrial  situation  is  using 
some  coal  right  along.  Whatever  be 
the  tonnage  on  hand  on  May  1,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  it  will  include  any  new 
coal,  unless  possibly  some  boats  laid 
up  at  the  lower  Lake  ports  which  have 
been  loaded  move  forward. 

Thei-e  is  no  sign  of  interest  in  the 
opening  market  for  Eastern  coal.  It  is 
taken  for  gi-anted  that  hard  coal  will 
take  the  customary  50c.  decrease  effec- 
tive April  1,  and  will  advance  ten  cents 
per  month  until  September.  On  soft 
coal,  dock  men  say  that  figures  at  which 
coal  is  being  sold  right  now  are  less 
than  the  usual  outcome  of  freight  and 
vessel  charges,  unloading  chai-ge  and 
screening.  The  total  would  be  about 
$8.50  at  the  dock,  while  dock  coal  is  be- 
ing sold  as  low  as  $8. 

The  principal  matter  is  not  the  price, 
but  when  the  real  demand  will  set  in. 
The  prospect  is  that  the  buyers'  niarket 
will  continue.  Under  such  conditions, 
jobbers  do  not  see  any  inducement  to 


stock  their  docks  early.  They  are  in- 
clined to  hold  back  on  their  own  orders 
until  they  can  see  some  early  chance  of 
moving  the  coal  themselves. 

One  factor  which  neither  railroad  nor 
coal  men  ought  to  ignore  is  that  both 
are  under  serious  suspicion  from  the 
general  public.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  the  public  which  hug  the  de- 
lusion of  government  ownership  or  at 
least  government  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads. And  if  there  is  an  early  return 
of  the  difficulties  of  last  fall,  it  does 
not  take  much  of  a  prophet  to  see  where 
congress  will  be  subjected  to  great 
pressure  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
both  mines  and  railroads.  The  Calder 
bill  is  not  as  dead  as  it  might  be,  and 
can  readily  be  revived,  if  mining  and 
transportation  interests  do  not  show 
reasonable  signs  of  "normalcy." 


DULUTH 

Accumulated  Screenings  Hard  to  Move 
— Early  Harbor  Opening — Neu:  Dock 
Wages  Under  Discussion. 

Dock  operations  continue  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  days  per  week.  Recent 
warm  weather  has  softened  the  bay  ice 
and  it  will  soon  be  sufficiently  honey- 
combed to  allow  the  passage  of  boats 
in  the  harbor. 

Anthracite  stocks  are  ven,-  low. 
There  is  a  large  accumulation  of  bitu- 
minous screenings  which  are  hard  to 
move  even  at  low  prices.  The  present 
contract  between  dock  operators  and 
electrical  workers  e.xpires  April  30  and 
a  new  scale  will  soon  be  determined. 
The  operators  seem  to  favor  the  eight, 
nine  or  ten-hour  day,  whereby  the  docks 
would  have  the  option  of  working  ten 
hours  before  overtime  rates  would  ap- 
ply, a.-^d  during  slack  times  could  oper- 
ate eight  or  nine  hours. 

There  are  many  men  out  of  emplov- 
ment  at  present  but  not  much  actual 
suffering.  \n  early  revival  of  business 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  is  indicated 
when  the  active  season  of  navigation 
arrives. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

R.R.  Buying  Hampered  by  Lack  of 
Funds  —  Sotne  Pocahontas  Contracts 
Made — Heavy  Ayithracite  Buying. 

With  a  large  number  of  factories 
down  and  the  present  amount  of  un- 
employment it  is  easily  understood 
why  there  is  so  little  demand  for  coal. 
A  few  raih-oads  have  already  placed 
their  contracts  but  in  some  cases  other 
roads  are  planning  to  purchase  on  the 
open  market  until  about  the  middle  of 
July.  This  of  course  will  mean  that  at 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  shortage  they 
will  rush  into  the  market  and  another 
unfortunate  scramble  for  coal  will  re- 
sult. 

Railroads  are  hard  pressed  for  money. 
Operators  supplying  some  roads  have 
had  to  borrow  in  order  to  meet  their 
own  payrolls,  at  the  same  carrying  the 
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roads  for  coal  shipped  as  far  back  as 
last  October.  A  quick  solution  of  the 
railroad  problem  will  be  of  help  to  the 
whole  country  let  alone  to  the  coal 
operators. 

Some  Pocahontas  mine  run  contracts 
have  been  made  recently,  prices  rang- 
ing $3.50@$4.  Southern  Illinois  opera- 
tors have  not  submitted  to  the  domes- 
tic trade  any  contract  propositions,  but 
instead  are  offering  orders  for  25  or 
more  cars,  to  be  shipped  during  the 
season,  strictly  on  a  basis  of  market 
price  at  time  of  shipment.  Those  who 
are  financially  able  to  do  so  are  now 
concentrating  on  anthracite  as  April 
prices  are  lower  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year. 


DETROIT 

Sales  Are  Still  Far  Short  of  Normal, 
Though  Jobbers  Report  a  Slight  hi- 
crease — Anthracite  Stocks  Heavy. 

Bituminous — Little  improvement  is 
apparent  in  the  buying  demand  for 
either  steam  or  domestic  sizes.  In  view 
of  the  restricted  demand,  the  trade  is 
adhering  to  a  policy  of  waiting  for  the 
development  of  better  conditions.  Signs 
of  improvement  in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion are  not  lacking,  but  the  process  is 
proceeding  more  slowly  than  many  had 
expected.  While  factories  are  resum- 
ing operation,  their  production  is 
greatly  curtailed  and  their  consumption 
of  coal  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Some  jobbers  believe  that  the  depletion 
of  reserves  is  not  being  offset  by  the 
quantity  of  bituminous  being  brought 
into  the  city.  They  look  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  buying  in  the  near 
future  and  feel  that  the  stability  of  ex- 
isting prices  is  likely  to  be  maintained. 
Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted  at  $6, 
mine  run  is  $3.75  and  nut  and  slack 
$2.25.  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia  4-in. 
lump  is  $4,  2-in.  lump  $3.75,  egg  $3.50, 
mine  run  $2.75  and  nut  and  slack  $2.25. 
Ohio  lump  is  $3.50(3)$C.75,  mine  run 
$2.50(a)$2.60  and  slack,  $2.25. 

Anthracite — Many  dealers  now  find 
their  yards  are  holding  considerable 
stocks,  while  demand  is  lacking  and 
mine  price  reductions  handicap  their  ef- 
forts to  dispose  of  stock  purchased  at 
winter  prices. 


on  a  par  with  lump  at  $3.25,  mine  run 
$2(5)$2.25  and  slack  $1.75@$2.  Some 
special  lines  of  byproduct  and  gas  coals 
are  bringing  a  little  in  excess  of  this. 

Retailers  are  not  disposed  to  make 
much  change  in  their  schedules.  With 
the  opening  of  April  $10.50  is  asked  for 
Pocahontas  lump  and  $8  for  mine  run. 
One  firm  has  cut  this  latter  price  25c. 
Bituminous  lump  is  held  at  $8,  mine  run 
$7  and  slack  $6.50@$6.75. 


CINCINNATI 

Contract  and  Spot  Markets  Inactive — 
Prices  Are  Firm — Distress  Coal  at 
Minimum. 

Contract  business  is  at  the  lowest 
ebb  that  it  has  been  in  years  and  cur- 
rent demand  is  practically  nil.  Prices, 
however,  have  not  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  seek  a  lower  level.  There  is  a 
smaller  amount  of  coal  on  wheels  than 
for  some  time  with  a  minimum  of  fuel 
in  distress  in  the  yards. 

April  circulars  will  obtain  on  Poca- 
hontas and  New  River.  Lump  is  sched- 
uled to  sell  $4.75@$5.  Run  of  mine  is 
$3.50  and  the  same  is  being  asked  for 
slack.  On  the  latter,  however,  there  is 
some  disposition  to  cut,  and  deliveries 
are  promised  by  several  of  the  com- 
panies a.s  low  as  $3.  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  bituminous  prices  about 


CLEVELAND 

Retail  Prices  Weakening  —  Slack  Firm 
and  Demand  Stronger — Operators  Seek 
Rates  Adjustment. 

Bituminous — Methods  of  equalizing 
the  freight  cost  from  mines  to  the  lower 
Lakes  docks  and  to  win  re-adjustment 
of  rates  in  order  to  give  the  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  other 
Eastern  producers  better  chances  in 
competing  with  Illinois  operators  were 
discussed  in  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  a 
few  days  ago,  as  outlined  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

In  consequence  of  the  1920  freight 
increases  present  rates  from  mines  to 
docks  range  from  $1.83  to  $2.11.  On 
top  of  this  charge,  shippers  by  water 
are  paying  the  highest  vessel  rates  on 
record.  Operators  are  under  a  severe 
handicap  because  of  the  enormous 
freight  charges  in  competition  with  the 
Illinois  producers  all-rail  coal. 

Production  is  running  44  per  cent  of 
capacity,  showing  a  slight  gain  over  the 
preceding  week.  Some  seasonal  re- 
sumption of  industrial  activity  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  out  better  demand.  The 
call  for  slack  continues  fairly  active 
with  prices  firm. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — A  mine 
reduction  of  50c.  a  ton  by  anthracite 
operators  has  just  been  reflected  by  a 
similar  drop  in  retail  prices.  A  new 
development  in  the  hard  coal  market  is 
the  spread  which  has  returned  betwee» 
egg  and  grate,  and  stove  and  chestnut 
sizes,  the  latter  two  being  sold  for  25c. 
r.  ton  higher  than  the  first  two.  Poca- 
hontas mine  run  has  dropped  about  25c. 
with  some  dealers  delivering  for  as  low 
as  $9.25.  There  has  been  no  c'.iange  in 
the  shoveled  lump  quotations,  but  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  all  retail  prices 
are  forecast  by  some  dealers  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  This  will  be 
forced  by  the  existence  of  large  stocks, 
and  the  waiting  attitude  of  consumers. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land for  the  week  ended  March  26 
amounted  to  928  cars;  industrial  724, 
retail  204;  as  compared  with  917  cars 
the  previous  week. 


COLUMBUS 

More  Optimistic  Feeling  Prevails — Late 
Lakes  Opening — Railroads  Ask  for  Con- 
tract Bids. 

There  is  a  better  feeling  shown  in 
most  quarters,  probably  the  result  of 
expectations  for  better  business  with 
the  opening  of  the  Lakes.  As  far  as 
immediate  business  is  concerned  there 
is  scarcely  any  increase  from  any 
source. 


The  screenings  situation  is  now  at- 
tracting attention.  At  present  they 
are  fairly  weak,  although  with  a  re- 
duced production  of  lump  there  has 
bean  very  little  oversupply.  But  with 
a  large  proportion  of  Lakes  vessels 
loaded,  little  lump  is  expected  to  be 
made  during  April  and  this  will  stiffen 
the  market  for  slack.  But  with  the 
opening  of  the  Lakes  season,  fixed  at 
May  15,  screenings  are  expected  to  be 
a  drag  on  the  market. 

Domestic  trade  is  slow  and  there  is 
little  hope  of  improvement  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Retail  prices  are 
steady  at  former  levels.  Hocking  lump 
is  $7.25(5)$7.75,  mine  nin  $5;  West  Vir- 
ginia splints  sell  $8@$8.25,  and  Poca- 
hontas lump  $10. 

While  some  steam  plants  are  work- 
ing fuller  time  others  are  reducing  their 
opei'ations  and  the  net  result  is  un- 
changed. Railroads  are  asking  for 
bids  for  fuel  during  April  but  so  far 
there  are  few  contracts  made.  Hock- 
ing bids  for  railroad  fuel  run  $2.75@ 
$3,  while  those  in  the  West  Virginia 
fields  wei-e  slightly  higher.  Little  con- 
tracting for  steam  tonnage  is  reported. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Storage  Prices  May  Stimulate  Buying 
— Shortage  of  Steam  Sizes  Increases 
Price — Eastern  Coals  in  Poor  Call. 

Colder  weather  last  week,  while  only 
temporary,  cleaned  up  the  yards  and 
was  the  occasion  of  a  little  ordering  of 
domestic  sizes.  April  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  move  more  coal  and  this  will 
be  stimulated  by  an  advertising  cam- 
paign in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Anthracite  and  smokeless  prices,  as 
well  as  Arkansas  will  make  these 
grades  practically  prohibitive  in  the 
Middle  West  this  season.  Indications 
are  that  coke  will  be  one  of  the  big 
factors  and  will  even  crowd  Carterville 
coals.  St.  Louis  retail  price  for  gas- 
house  is  $9.25  and  byproduct  $10. 

Steam  business  is  unusually  good  but 
only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  more 
mines  are  closing  daily  and  it  is  the 
scarcity  rather  than  demand  that  has 
caused  the  increased  price.  Mine  run 
is  not  affected.  Neither  Standard  nor 
Mt.  Olive  is  expected  to  be  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  early  storage  of  coal. 
April  prices  for  Mt.  Olive  are  $2.75  on 
domestic  sizes  for  St.  Louis  and  $3@ 
$3.25  for  outside  ten-itory.  Other  prices 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Re\new.  The 
Carterville  situation  looks  promising  for 
early  storage. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

.Active  Dijfcussion  of  Coiitract  Prices, 
bnt  Few  Clothings — Lakes  Trade  May 
Furnish  Needed  Screenings. 

Screenings  are  stronger  in  price  and 
in  small  supply.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  Lakes  demand  will  result  in  more 
coal  being  screened,  and  better  supplies 
will  be  available.  In  the  meantirtie  this 
condition  is  forcing  better  prices  for 
mine  run. 
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Operators  are  figuring  on  annual  con- 
tracts from  a  basis  of  $3.50  for  eastern 
Kentucky  coal.  Consumers  on  the  other 
hand  believe  mine  run  will  go  as  low  as 
$2  this  summer,  and  ai'e  holding  off.  It 
is  reported  that  some  contract  business 
has  been  done  under  an  average  of  $3.50 
a  ton. 

It  is  said  that  many  operators  are 
driving  new  entries  and  getting  ready 
for  big  production  later  on,  selling  entry 
coal  at  approximately  cost,  figuring  that 
they  will  have  to  get  much  better  prices 
later  on,  especially  on  contracts,  as  the 
present  dull  demand  for  fuel  must  be 
nearing  an  end.  Spot  prices  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 

In  view  of  the  general  reduction  of 
existing  stocks  during  the  period  of  dull 
demand  it  is  the  belief  of  the  trade  that 
things  are  bound  to  show  an  improve- 
ment shortly.  Retail  business  is  vei'v 
dull. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Domestic  Market  Shows  Some  Activity 
— Steam  Coal  Is  Still  a  Drag — Produc- 
tion at  Loiv  Level. 

Aside  from  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  domestic  inquiry  following  the  quo- 
tations for  the  beginning  of  the  new 
coal  year,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
market  situation.  Dealers  are  begin- 
ning to  get  a  line  on  their  needs  and 
some  contracts  have  been  booked  for  de- 
liveries through  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  some  sales  have  been  made  with  a 
year's   spread. 

Big  Seam  lump  is  being  quoted  for 
April  at  $325;  Carbon  Hill  $3.75;  Ca- 
haba  and  Black  Creek  $4.50@$5.00; 
Montevallo  $6.50.  There  is  strong 
probability  of  a  shortage  of  domestic 
coal  for  the  year,  as  there  is  very  little 
prepared  coal  available  from  the  steam 
producers,  from  which  source  probably 
50  per  cent  of  the  coal  for  domestic 
use  has  to  be  drawn,  as  there  is  prac- 
tical stagnation  in  the  steam  market  and 
commercial  mines  are  operating  one  and 
two  days  per  week. 

Steam  users  are  still  disinclined  to 
enter  the  market  and  sales  are  con- 
fined to  small  spot  lots.  The  only  class 
of  industries  which  have  yet  resumed 
operation  are  pipe  plants,  which  have 
not  been  under  way  long  enough  to 
stimulate  the  raw  material  market  as 
yet.  Following  resumption  of  produc- 
tion at  the  Mulga  and  Dolomite  coal 
mines  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co  ,  that 
corporation  has  blown  in  a  furnace  and 
will  consume  considerable  coal  and  coke 
and  bring  about  steadier  operations  at 
its  mines.  Quotations  are  without  any 
material  change. 


Southwest 


KANSAS    CITY 

Buyers'    Strike    Piling    Mine    Costs  — 
Shortage  Inevitable. 

A  trip  to  the  North  and  Northwest 
discloses  very  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
It  seems  almost  hopeless  to  induce  coal 


users  to  begin  putting  in  a  .supply  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  and  a  real  shortage 
next  winter  is  almost  inevitable.  Users 
of  dock  coal  are  holding  off  expecting 
,  reduction  in  freight  rates.  When  these 
rumors  have  been  run  down  in  no  case 
have  they  emanated  from  any  reliable 
source  but  instead  seem  to  be  only  the 
general  outgrowth  of  a  desire  for  re- 
duction in  rates. 

The  buyers'  strike  is  piling  up  costs 
at  the  mines  for  which  the  public  ulti- 
mately will  have  to  pay.  Colder 
weather  last  week  resulted  in  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  retail  deliveries.  Ar- 
kansas lump  is  $6,  mine  run  $4.50, 
slack  $3.50;  Kansas  lump  is  $5.50,  nut 
$5,  mine  run  $4.25(5)$4.50,  mill  $4,  slack 
$3.75;  north  Missouri  lump  is  $4.50, 
mine  run  $4,  washed  slack  $4.05,  raw 
slack  $2@$3.15. 


operators  had  decided  on  $5.65  for  April 
and  $5.75  for  May. 

Their  price  of  $11,  on  the  other  hand, 
meets  the  figure  of  a  Routt  County  coal 
that  is  sold  by  a  newspaper  as  a  side 
line  and  which  had  something  to-do  with 
disarranging  the  unanimity  of  storai^e  '' 
prices  by  underselling  in  March. 

In  buying  coal  on  a  smaller  gross 
margin  retailers  are  further  disturbed 
over  the  reported  reductions  in  freight 
rates,  thus  far  unfounded  when  run 
down  to  their  supposed  source. 


West 


DENVER 

Price  Cuts  Cause  Uncertainty  Over 
Storage  Situation — Competition  Grow- 
ing. 

Considerable  uncertainty  exists  among 
both  opei'ators  and  retailers  concern- 
ing the  outlook  for  the  storage  season 
dating  from  April  1.  Retailers  were 
expecting  to  get  $11  for  April  bitumi- 
nous lump  and  the  action  of  the  retail 
department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  in  delivering  this  during  April  and 
May  for  $10.50  has  upset  their  plans. 
The  company's  price  was  based  on  $5.50 
f.o.b.    mine,    after    some    of    the    other 


TORONTO 

Business  Remains  Quiet — Retail  Prices 
Lower — Office  of  Provincial  Fuel  Con- 
troller Abolished. 

Business  continues  decidedly  quiet  at 
present,  with  retail  prices  lower.  Yards 
are  well  stocked  for  the  season.  The 
office  of  Provincial  Fuel  Controller  has 
been  abolished  from  April  9.  H.  A. 
Harrington,  who  has  held  the  position 
for  the  last  three  years,  states  that  he 
does  not  know  whether  it  is  intended 
to  completely  abandon  the  principle  of 
supervision  of  the  provincial  fuel  sup- 
ply. In  his  opinion  it  will  be  necessary 
to  retain  it  in  some  form  for  the  next 
ten  years  and  should  next  winter  prove 
a  severe  one,  Ontario  will  face  a  seri- 
ous situation. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retail 
Anthracite   egg.   stove,   nut   and   ^ate.  ..  .915.50 

Pea     14.00 

Bituminous    Steam     11.00  §11.75 

Domestic  lump    1-2.50 

Cannel    16.00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination 

Jin.   lump    8.00«i  9.00 

Slack     li  .".0*1  7  (10 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 

Many  Independents  Closed — Steam  Go- 
ing to  Storage — Prodnction  at  Low 
Point. 

Operators  are  optimistic  that  the 
next  sixty  days  will  see  an  adjustment 
of  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  and 
that  production  will  return  to  normal. 
Lack  of  orders  has  caused  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  independent  collieries  to  shut 
down,  with  many  "no  bills"  on  track. 
Practically  all  the  larger  companies  are 
storing  steam  sizes  but  are  shipping  all 
their  domestic  on  a  ready  market  to  the 
Lakes  and  Western  points. 

The  strike  situation  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.  collieries  has  eased  up 
considerably  and  the  men  at  the  Butler 
Colliery  have  returned  to  work.  For 
the  present  it  seems  as  if  production  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  touching  1,564.- 
000  net  tons  the  week  ended  March  26, 
affected   by   Easter   Week. 


PITTSBURGH 

Productioii  Not  Materially  Changed — 
Expiration  of  Contmct  Year  Makes 
Little  Difference  in  .Market — Wage 
Matter  May  Be  Opened. 

There  is  only  a  slight  sagging  tend- 
ency in  the  rate  of  coal  production.  The 
ending  of  the  coal  year,  with  expiration 
of  many  contracts,  has  made  less  change 
in  the  market  than  was  expected,  as  the 
volume  of  spot  buying  has  not  mate- 
rially increased,  and  the  inference  is 
that  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  between  producers  and  consumers 
for  shipments  to  be  continued  at  prices 
to  be  adjusted  weekly  or  monthly. 

There  have  been  no  definite  prospects 
of  late  that  the  wage  matter  would  be 
re-opened  by  the  miners  becoming  will- 
ing to  modify  the  scale,  but  something 
may  now  develop  along  this  line  since 
the  recent  wage  reductions  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region.  This  may  transfer 
enough  coal  business  to  the  Connells- 
ville  region  to  cause  union  miners  to 
consider  the  matter  of  a  wage  revi- 
sion.    Along  this  line  it  is  to  be  noted 
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that  since  the  Connellsville  wage  reduc- 
tion became  an  assured  fact  $2.75  or 
less  for  Connellsville  gas  coal  for 
Lakes  shipment  has  been  quoted,  a 
lower  price  than  would  be  named  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  The  spot  market 
continues  irregular,  but  without  quot- 
able change,  and  is  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

General  Wage  Reduction  by  Inde- 
pendents— Contract  Furnace  Coke  Sell- 
ing at  $3.75. 

Operators  who  had  previously  made 
wage  reductions  and  others  who  had 
not,  seem  to  have  gotten  together  with 
a  view  to  uniformity.  Notices  were 
quite  generally  posted  by  independents 
at  the  close  of  March  announcing  a  new 
wage  scale  to  go  into  effect  April  1, 
which  is  in  substance  the  scale  of  Nov. 
10,  1917,  about  30  per  cent  below  the 
scale  paid  since  last  August.  Some 
operators  whose  plants  are  idle  did  not 
take  formal  action,  while  the  "leading 
interest,"  the  Frick  Coke  Co.,  has  done 
nothing. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
there  has  been  important  business  done 
in  furnace  coke.  Before  the  latest  ad- 
vance was  definitely  scheduled  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  Perry  furnace  at 
Erie,  about  to  blow  in,  for  10,000  tons 
a  month  over  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  at  a  price  stated  to  be  between 
$4.25  and  $4.50.  Within  the  past  few 
days  a  sale  was  made  at  $3.75,  based  on 
the  new  wage  scale,  500  tons  a  day  to 
a  furnace  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  about 
to  blow  in  and  requiring  Connellsville 
coke  for  five  or  six  weeks  until  it  can 
put  into  operation  its  byproduct  coking 
plant.  Spot  furnace  had  previously 
been  quoted  $4(S)$4.50,  but  with  the 
wage  reduction  will  hardly  bring  more 
than  $3.75  in  case  demand  arises. 
Foundry  shows  a  shade  more  activity 
in  the  spot  market,  this  being  attributed 
to  more  foundries  depletinpr  their 
stocks.  We  quote:  Spot  furna^-e^  $3.75 
@.$4;  contract,  $3.75@$4.25;  spot  foun- 
dry $5@$6;  contract,  nominal,  $6. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  March  26  to  29,450  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens,  and  24,520  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  54,020 
tons,  a  decrease  of  14,480  tons. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Ln/fcs  Loading  Provides  Stimuhis  io 
Production  —  Light  Cargo  Movement 
Seen — Increasing  Contract  Inquiries. 

Production  during  the  week  ended 
March  20  amounted  to  287,000  tons,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  preceding  week. 
The  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Associ- 
ation reported  their  mines  working  38 
per  cent  of  possible  work-time  with 
production  at  47  per  cent  o*  the  rated 
mine  capacity.  Production  was  stim- 
uhited  by  Lakes  shipments  and  as  all 
available  tonnage  at  the  lower  ports 
has  now  been  loaded  or  is  in  the  process 
of  loading,  this  stimulus  will  presently 
disappear. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  down  car- 
goes,  resulting   froni   the   inactive   ore 


and  grain  trade,  not  much  movement  of 
coal  up  the  Lakes  is  expected  in  the 
near  future.  Railroad  fuel  production 
fell  below  50  per  cent  of  the  output  for 
the  first  time  in  some  weeks.  Carriers' 
requirements  have  decreased  materially 
with  lighter  traffic.  Industrial  con- 
cerns are  making  contract  inquiries, 
but  few  if  any  agreements  are  actually 
being  consummated.  Retailers  must 
contemplate  on  immediate  reduction  in 
delivered  prices  if  the  present  sluggish 
domestic  market  is  to  be  relieved.  Spot 
prices  are  firm  and  are  quoted  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Ry.  has 
closed  contracts  in  the  eastern  Ohio 
and  Hocking  fields  for  400,000  tons  of 
2-in.  lump,  delivery  via  the  Lakes.  It 
is  understood  some  additional  Lakes 
contracting  has  been  done  on  this  grade 
around  $3.50  per  ton. 


renewals  have  been  given  vague  an- 
swers and  there  is  little  expectation 
here  that  any  large  coal  contracts  will 
be  placed  before  May  1  at  the  earliest. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

More  Mines  Closing — Business  Flat — 
Warning  of  Impending  Shortage. 

Production  continues  at  a  low  ebb 
with  every  prospect  of  still  more  mines 
closing.  Business  is  as  flat  as  it  can 
get  and  operators  assert  that  with  the 
present  scale  of  wages  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  close. 

Coal  operators  hesitate  to  advise 
buying  for  future  needs  in  view  of 
what  occurred  last  year  when  such  a 
campaign  was  put  on  when  the  demand 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply  and  prices 
went  sky  high.  However,  conditions 
are  entirely  different  now  and  opera- 
tors predict  an  enormous  call  by  fall, 
at  which  time  production  is  bound  to 
fall  below  the  demand.  Coal  consumers 
will  not  buy  a  pound  of  coal  beyond 
their  present  needs  and  insist  upon  wir- 
ing orders  for  every  shipment. 


UNIONTOWN 

Coke  Operations  Near  a  Complete  Sus- 
pension— Coal  Production  Further  Cur- 
tailed by  Failure  to  Renew  Contracts. 

With  independent  operators,  W.  J. 
Rainey  alone  excepted,  almost  entirely 
suspended  and  the  Frick  company  down 
to  20  per  cent  at  its  coke  plants,  the 
region  is  now  more  nearly  in  a  state  of 
complete  suspension  than  at  any  time 
for  many  years. 

The  market  situation  accurately  re- 
flects the  operating  phase  of  the  indus- 
try. Coal  contracts  expiring  April  1 
have  not  been  renewed  and  this  addi- 
tional development  will  further  curtail 
output  although  in  the  aggregate  thp 
contract  to  tonnage  from  this  region 
does  not  run  up  to  a  very  high  figure. 
Spot  steam  is  quoted  $1.75@$2.  By- 
product is  $2.25@$2.75  with  little  activ- 
ity. 

The  coke  market  is  virtually  non-ex- 
istent. There  was  one  inquiry  this  week 
for  a  15,000-ton  purchase  with  delivery 
at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  day.  The 
in(]uii'y  was  reported  covered  at  $4.50. 
Other  odd-lot  sales  were  made  at  the 
stationarj-  figui-e  of  $4@$4.50.  Foun- 
dry coke  is  unchanged,  $5(a)$5.75 

Operators  inquiring  from  railroad 
purchasing    agents    regarding    contract 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Market  Shows  Better  Tone — Contract 
Buyers  Active,  but  Few  Closings 
Reported — Lakes  Inquiries  Appear. 

Fairmont 

A  better  tone  to  the  market  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  consumers  are  get- 
ting ready  to  place  orders.  However, 
this  has  not  passed  the  stage  of  feeling 
out  prices.  Under  such  conditions  very 
little  coal  was  sold  during  the  week 
ended  March  26.  Railroads  were  seek- 
ing coal  on  new  agreements  at  $2.75, 
but  producers  appeared  to  be  holding 
out  for  a  $3  price,  especially  as  the  va- 
cating of  Service  Order  18  relative  to 
the  practice  of  assigning  cars  has  made 
railroad  fuel  contracts  less  desirable 
than  usual. 

Northern  Panhandle 

With  the  exception  of  a  better  volume 
of  railroad  fuel,  but  little  coal  is  being 
loaded.  The  spot  market  has  completely 
disappeared  and  contract  movement  is 
at  a  minimum.  Inquiries  for  Lakes  ton- 
nage are  being  received. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Buyers  Unable  to  Finance  Stocking 
Program — Future  Orders  Being  Placed 
— Wai^nings  of  Impending  Shortage. 

While  there  has  been  no  actual  change 
in  the  present  market,  one  begins  to  see 
some  rifts  in  the  clouds.  A  tour  of  the 
Middle  West  discloses  that  the  large 
majority  o^'  buyers  agree  that  this  i& 
the  time  to  secure  coal,  which,  probably 
can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  60  or  90 
days  hence.  The  main  trouble  appears 
to  be  lack  of  ready  money.  This  situa- 
tion is  true  of  the  domestic  market  as 
well  as  the  steam  trade,  although  many 
dealers  are  placing  larger  orders  for 
delivery  during  the  summer.  The  wise 
operator  is  taking  such  business  only  at 
market  price  at  time  of  shipment. 

Railroad  men  of  national  reputation 
as  well  as  representative  coal  men  are 
going  out  of  their  way  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic of  what  will  happen  unless  more 
orders  are  placed  now,  but  buyers  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  helpless  position  and 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  stock 
coal.  One  large  utility  company  re- 
cently placed  a  substantial  order  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  the  operator 
had  to  agree  in  return  for  making 
prompt  shipments,  to  carry  the  account 
well  into  September,  this  to  draw  in- 
terest at  7  per  cent  thirty  days  after 
shipment. 

Rumors  of  an  attempt  to  reduce 
wages  are  losing  rather  than  gaining 
ci'edence  because  the  average  miner  is 
hardly  being  given  an  opportunty  to 
make  a  bare  living.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
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to  reduce  mine  wages.  A  prolonged 
tie-up  of  the  British  mines  would  result 
in  making  the  situation  next  winter  far 
more  serious  and  it  looks  today  as  if 
conditions  are  to  be  pretty  bad  as  it  is. 
A  number  of  large  operators  have 
sent  out  circular  letters  calling  atten- 
tion to  various  pertinent  facts  showing 
that  we  are  headed  for  a  coal  shortage, 
usually  stating  in  plain  language  that 
they  have  given  the  warning  and  if  it 
is  not  heeded  they  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  happens  later  in  the 
season.  As  a  whole,  the  public  is  tak- 
ing these  warnings  seriously  but  a  great 
many  others  are  considering  it  only  a 
clever  sales  propaganda.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  due  to  have  a  very  rude 
awakening  early  in  October  if  not  be- 
fore. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Screenings  Call  Active  as  Domestic 
Production  Drops — Slack  Time  Causing 
Discontent  Among  Miners — R.R.  Con- 
tracting. 

Stronger  domestic  demand  from  the 
Northern  market  and  a  growing  call 
for  steam  coal  increased  production 
slightly  in  the  Carterville  field  during 
the  week  ended  March  26.  However, 
this  is  only  temporary  and  while  it  is 
hoped  that  the  April  movement  of  do- 
mestic sizes  will  be  good  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  temper  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic. Any  stimulus  to  the  domestic  trade 
will  relieve  the  heavy  call  for  steam 
sizes,  caused  by  failure  to  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  oversupply  of  domestic 
coal. 

Duquoin  field  conditions  are  unim- 
proved and  there  is  some  discontent 
among  the  miners  on  account  of  poor 
working  time.  Mt.  Olive  conditions  are 
slightly  improved,  with  screenings  in 
good  demand  and  offerings  light.  Mine 
operations  were  limited  to  about  two 
days. 

Of  the  seventy  odd  mines  in  the 
Standard  field,  one-third  are  now  idle 
and  another  third  are  running  less  than 
two  days  a  week.  Nothing  indicates 
that  conditions  will  improve  for  some 
time  unless  it  be  in  the  steam  sizes. 
The  shortage  of  screenings  is  more 
noticeable  with  stiffer  prices  and 
several  mines  with  crushers  are  now 
breaking  up  mine  run  in  order  to  take 
care  of  screenings  contracts.  Railroad 
tonnage  is  unusually  light.  Some  big 
roads,  including  the  Frisco,  are  expected 
to  award  their  contracts  early  in  the 
month. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Steam  Sizes  Becoming  Scarce  with 
Low  Domestic  Production — Prices  Well 
Maintained — Contract    Market    Active. 

Demand  for  pea,  slack,  or  nut  and 
slack  during  the  past  few  days  has  been 
greater  than  production,  resulting  in 
better  movement  of  mine  run,  as  screen- 
ings are  getting  steadily  scarcer  with 
the  smaller  production  of  lump  coal. 

Some  contracts  are  now  being  re- 
ported, although  in  most  cases  oper- 
ators are  holding  off  and  quoting  prices 
25  to  30  per  cent  over  spot  prices.    One 


prominent  operator  reported  that  he 
knew  of  some  contracts  quoted  at  $2.50 
for  mine  run;  $2.25  for  screenings;  and 
$2@$2.25  for  fine  screenings.  There 
have  also  been  some  fine  screenings 
contracts  made  at  $1.70;  nut  and  slack 
at  $2. 

Present  spot  prices  are  fairly  well  in 
line  with  last  week's  average. 


Middle  Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Increased  Interest  Shown  by  Buyers — 
Spot  Market  Not  Yet  Improved — Pro- 
duction Still  Low 

Kanawha 
Slim  production  during  the  week 
ended  March  26  reflected  poorer  market 
conditions  than  so  far  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  year.  Mines  running  at  all  were 
limited  to  about  two  days.  Spot  sales 
were  negligible,  with  mine  run  being 
quoted  $2@$2.50  and  prepared  sizes 
were  equally  hard  to  move.  New  con- 
tract business  was  not  developing  to 
any  extent,  buyers  still  holding  off  be- 
cause of  prices. 

Logan  and  Thacker 
Although  production  in  th6  Logan  re- 
gion was  not  over  25  per  cent,  the  out- 
put was  in  excess  of  recent  production 
figures.  This  was  traced  to  a  few  large 
consignments  to  Tide,  and  to  slightly 
increased  shipments  to  Detroit  automo- 
bile manufacturers.  Spot  sales  were  at 
the  minimum,  although  inquiries  were 
becoming  more  numerous.  However, 
little  business  was  resulting  from  such 
quotations  made. 

There  was  a  slight  gain  in  William- 
son production  but  the  output  was  not 
much  over  30  per  cent  of  potential  ca- 
pacity, with  few  mines  working  more 
than  two  days.  Industrial  conditions 
were  quiet,  no  plants  having  been  at- 
tacked following  the  Matewan  trial. 
There  was  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
demand  either  for  contract  or  spot  coal. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Mines  were  not  operating  more  than 
two  days,  but  a  production  of  20  per 
cent  represented  a  slight  gain  over  the 
preceding  week,  with  only  a  few  com- 
panies participa'jing  in  such  production. 
The  decreasing  demand  for  prepared 
coal  has  made  mine  run  and  steam 
sizes  a  little  firmer.  Contracts  have  not 
yet  passed  the  gossip  stage.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  contract  figures  will  be 
about  25c.  in  e.xcess  of  prevailing  spot 
prices. 

LOW-VOL.\TILE  FIELDS 

Demand  Unimproved,  Although  Inquir- 
ies Are  Increasing — Contract  Closings 
Are  Few — Better  Tone  to  Future 
Market. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

There  was  no  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  the  Winding  Gulf  output  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  26  nor  were 
producers  sanguine  of  any  early  im- 
provement.   The  market  was  extremely 


draggy.  There  was  not  quite  so  much 
coal  at  Tide,  although  this  has  not  re- 
sulted in  any  resumption  of  shipments. 
There  were  no  new  developments  in  the 
contract  situation,  the  end  of  the  coal 
year  finding  that  market  inactive. 

Steady  gains  in  production  reflected  a 
wider  market  for  New  River  coal. 
Southern  mills  affording  an  additional 
outlet.  Demand  for  bunker  coal  was 
also  on  a  larger  scale.  Spot  sales  were 
increased,  mine  run  going  at  $3.50, 
which  price  also  prevailed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  some  new  contracts. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Coal  loadings  in  the  Pocahontas 
region  were  somewhat  short  of  190,000 
tons,  with  mines  averaging  only  about 
two  days  during  the  week.  Inquiries 
were  becoming  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent, although  evidently  only  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  out  prices.  Despite 
the  end  of  the  coal  year,  the  contract 
market  was  extremely  sluggish.  Tide- 
water and  Western  business  was  also 
at  a  low  ebb. 

Tug  River  mines  for  the  most  part 
were  marking  time,  the  output  remain- 
ing slightly  under  60,000  tons.  A  further 
number  of  inquiries  gave  producers  the 
impression  that  buyers  had  at  last 
reached  the  stage  of  active  contract  in- 
terest, although  but  few  actual  closings 
for  the  new  coal  vear  were  made. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production  Still  Dropping  —  Lakes 
Offers  Are  Unattractive  —  Special 
Terms  Fail  to  Encourage  Buying. 

Prod'jction  is  dropping  more  each 
week  on  account  of  no  orders.  Larger 
mines,  which  have  been  running  five 
days  until  last  week  are  now  reduced 
to  a  three-day  basis.  Inquiries  are  be- 
ginning to  come  in  for  Lakes  tonnage 
but  prices  offered  are  such  that  do  not 
warrant  any  acceptance. 

Spot  quotations  are  $3.75  for  block. 
$3  for  egg  and  min^'  run  and  $2.25  for 
slack.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  move 
any  domestic  and  all  orders  are  hard 
to  secure,  although  large  producers  are 
offering  90-day  terms  at  present  for 
stocking  purposes. 


West 


UTAH 

No  Dem<ind  in  Any  Market — Hope  of 
Price  Cut  Affects  Retail  Buying. 

Production  is  still  below  50  per  cent, 
some  producers  reporting  as  low  as 
35  per  cent.  But  little  demand  exists 
in  any  quarter;  retailers  are  inclined  to 
buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  owing  to 
weather  conditions  and  their  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  an  early  price  decline. 
Industrial  plants  are  still  doing  very 
little.  Utilities  are  consuming  a  large 
proportation  of  the  present  curtailed 
output. 


ALABAMA 

The  Manchester  Coal  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Walker  County  and  will  mine  coal 
from  the  Jefferson  seam  near  Manchester, 
the  overburden  being  removed  by  use  of 
steam  shovels.  A  spur  track  is  now  being 
built  to  connect  with  the  Alabama  Central 
R.R.  at  Manchester  and  a  number  of  tene- 
ment houses  are  also  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Dr.  Blanton,  of  Saragossa,  Ala.,  and 
Messrs.  Kilgore  and  Philbuck,  of  Jasper, 
Ala.,  are  the  promoters  of  the  new  develop- 
ment. 


COLORADO 

The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  is  main- 
taining its  force  at  the  six  mines  located 
in  the  Routt,  Canon  City  and  Walsenburg 
fields  of  Colorado,  although  a  part-time 
basis  is  necessary.  Replacement  work, 
however,  is  keeping  many  men  at  work 
that  otherwise  would  be  laid  off,  the  total 
betterments  and  improvements  approximat- 
ing an  expenditure  of  about  $25,000. 
Heavier  rails  are  being  put  down  in  the 
Trinidad  field,  coal  tipples  in  all  the  mines 
are  being  overhauled,  and  provisions  are 
being  made  for  the  accommodation  of  100 
additional  pit  cars  in  each  of  the  six  mines. 


ILLINOIS 

The  work  of  opening  the  Kathleen  mine 
at  Dowell  is  now  progressing  slowly  but 
steadily  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Medill,  director  of  Mines  and  Minerals  of 
Illinois.  After  completing  the  air  lock  over 
the  air  shaft  the  cage  which  was  under  the 
concrete  seal,  was  hoisted  high  enough  so 
that  the  top  of  the  cage  cracked  the  con- 
crete. Helmet  men  then  entered  the  air 
lock  and  proceeded  to  open  the  shaft.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  fire  had  cooled  down 
more  than  was  expected  and  the  men  im- 
mediately went  down  to  the  bottom.  After 
establishing  a  fresh  air  station  on  the  bot- 
tom, by  erecting  several  stoppings,  the  work 
of  advancing  in  toward  where  the  seven 
bodies  are  located  was  commenced.  Stop- 
ings  were  necessary  every  500  feet.  Besides 
many  state  mining  men,  there  are  also 
several  Federal  men  at  the  mine  making 
tests  and   assisting   in    the   work. 

Hoisting  a  total  of  3,37.5  tons  in  eight 
hours,  the  Southern  Coal,  Coke  &  .Mining 
Co.,  at  New  Baden,  recently  broke  it«  hoist- 
ing record.  The  mine  is  about  365  feet 
deep.  Actual  hoisting  time  as  recorded  was 
6  hours,   '>H  minutes  and   48  seconds. 

The  .Scott  Sniitli  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
operating  an  extensive  strip  mine  near  Du- 
Quoin,  has  unexpectedly  ceased  operations 
for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  not  known 
if  the  suspension  was  made  for  repairs  dur- 
ing the  slack  season,  however  the  larger 
portion  of  employees  were  sent  home  until 
further  notic<'.  The  company  has  the  larg- 
est  shovel    in    operation    in    the   state. 

The  Colfax  Citizens  Coal  Co.  has  been 
mcorporated  with  capital  of  $50,000.  The 
company  has  leases  upon  eighty  acres  of 
coal    lands. 

The  Old  Abe  mine,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co.,  at  Duquoin, 
has  closed  down  indefinitely.  Like  many 
other  mines,  during  th.'  slack  period,  the 
company  int«'nds  to  make  repairs  and  gen- 
eral improvements  during  the  .shuulown. 
The  mine  was  formerly  operated  by  the 
.lupiter  Coal  Co.,  and  was  purcha.sed  during 
the  war  by  the  present  owners. 

The  Kuhn  Coalcry  Co.,  at  Dubois  has 
agam  suspended  operations  for  the  time 
bemg.  The  mine  was  idle  several  weeks 
ago  when  repairs  were  being  made.  Other 
repairs  will  be  made  at  this  time. 

A  new  rescreening  i)lanl  is  being  installed 
at  Mme  No.  .■■.  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.  at 
Freeman.  This  with  other  additions  to 
their  present  equipment,  is  expected  to  al- 
most   doul.I«'    the    capacity    of    the    mine 
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INDIANA 

The    Tidewater    &    Western    Coal    Co.    has 

bought  2,000  acres  of  coal  land  east  of 
Spurgeon,  in  Monroe  township,  seven  miles 
from  the  Big  Four  R.R.  A  railroad,  on 
which  surveyors  already  have  started  work, 
will  connect  with  the  Big  Four  at  a  point 
near  Somerville.  Big  stripping  operations 
will  first  remove  all  the  surface  coal  and 
later  deep  mines  will  be  sunk.  The  new 
company  is  composed  of  B.  W.  Lewis,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  ;  R.  D.  Lloyd,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  O.  ;  Loris  Julian,  of  Evansville.  and 
H.  W.  Eakin,  Indianapolis.  An  average  of 
$125  an  acre  was  paid   for  the  property. 

The  City  Coal  Co.'s  mine  at  Jasonville 
as  been  closed  because  the  supply  has  ex- 
hausted in  the  mine.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  Tearing  down  of 
the  machinery  and  work  of  cleaning  up  the 
mine   are   now  under  way. 

Plans  for  a  large  mine  near  Newport,  by 
the  Newport  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  at  the  loca- 
tion where  coal  was  recently  struck  are 
rapidly  progressing.  The  company  is 
making  extensive  plans  for  a  modern  mine 
with  homes  for  the  miners.  The  homes 
will  be  owned  by  the  miners  and  monthly 
payments  deducted  from  their  wages.  Coal 
was  struck  at  107  feet.  Judge  B.  S.  Aik- 
man,  of  the  Vermilion  circuit  court,  is  one 
of  tiie  large  stockholders  in  the  new  com- 
pany. 


sylvania  capitalists.  The  leases  run  for  ten 
years  and  the  water-power  site  lease  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  is  for  99  years. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  operating 
on  First  Creek  below  Hazard,  has  closed 
deals  for  5,000  acres  of  coal  land  on  Lost 
Creek,  adjacent  to  the  present  holdings  of 
the  company,  with  plans  for  extending 
developments. 

Tlie  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  has  com- 
pleted its  new  $50,000  towboat.  which  is 
now  being  placed  in  commission.  The  com- 
pany is  doing  about  $80,000  worth  of  barge 
work  on  its  own  marine  ways. 

The  McComb  Supply  Co.,  Jellico,  Tenn., 
has    filed    suit    against    the    Sun    Coal    Co., 

Louisville,  with  a  mine  in  southeastern 
Kentucky,  for  $279.90  alleged  to  be  due  on 
account. 


MINNESOTA 

Lignite  coal  in  open  top  cars  was  used 
to  smuggle  cases  of  whisky  from  Minot, 
N.  D..  to  Minneapolis.  Several  cases  of 
liquor  were  taken  from  cars,  when  placed 
upon  a  sidinf,  at  small  towns  near  the  city. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  is  securing 
prices  on  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  coming 
season    from    Indiana    and    Illinois    mines. 

The  Minnesota  house  has  passed  a  bill 
)'e(iuiring  wholesale  coal  companies  to 
screen  coal  of  impurities,  with  a  limit  of 
not  to  e.xceed  12  J  per  cent  of  foreign 
matter. 


MONTANA 

Declared  to  be  the  largest  business  trans- 
action this  year,  tlie  M<'Clure  interests,  with 
John  W.  McClure,  president  of  the  Nelson 
Coal  Co.,  of  Great  Falls,  as  principal  stock- 
holders, recently  purchased  all  the  holdings 
in  the  Nelson  Coal  Co.,  according  to  R.  K. 
West,  director  of  the  company.  These 
shares  include  the  holdings  of  Schuyler 
Colfax  of  New  York  City  and  make  the 
.McClure  interests  ont>  of  the  most  valuable 
coal  v)roperties  in  northern   Montana. 

.\  $5,000,000  corporation  to  develop  175.- 
000  acres  of  coal  and  oil  lands  leased  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  and  to  generate 
electric  power  from  the  Flathead  River  for 
this  project,  and  for  the  electrification  of 
the  Ss'urthern  Pacific,  is  being  formed  by 
Fnited  States  Senators  Keld  Snioot  of  Vtah. 
Warren    Wortli   Bailey  of  Texas,   and   Penn- 


NEW  JERSEY 

T.  B.  Koons.  vice-president  and  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  has  announced  that  M.  &  J. 
Tracy,  Inc.,  has  assumed  the  towing  ser- 
vice to  and  from  the  Central  Ftailroad  Pier 
IS,  Jersey  City.  The  charge  for  the  serv- 
ice is  not  to  exceed  10c.  per  ton,  which 
includes  the  absorption  of  the  two  cents 
per  ton  shifting  at  the  pier  when  the  tow- 
ing service  is  performed  by  the  towing  com- 
pany. Pier  18  will  be  operated  as  an 
"Open  Port"  and  it  will  be  permissible  for 
any  shipper  or  consignor  to  employ  his  own 
or  outside  tug-boat  service  and  place  boats 
under  the  chute.  However,  if  boats  are 
brought  to  the  pier  by  outside  tugs  w^hich 
do  not  perform  the  shifting  to  and  from 
under  the  chute,  a  charge  of  two  cents  per 
ton  will  be  made  by  the  towing  company 
for  this   in   and  out   service. 


NEW  YORK 

Profits  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  in 
1920  were  $2,482,713  after  allowing  for  tax 
reserves.  This,  after  preferred  dividends, 
was  equivalent  to  $18.37  a  share  on  the 
118,801  shares  of  common  stock  outstand- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1919  earn- 
ings were  equivalent  to  $7.45  a  share  and 
in  1918  $7  a  share.  During  1920  the  mines 
produced  1.795,077  tons  of  coal,  an  increase 
of  13,664  tons,  as  cohipared  with  produc- 
tion   for   1919. 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  for  1920  re- 
ported net  profits  of  $600,916  after  fixed 
charges  and  Federal  taxes,  equivalent  to 
$2.82  a  share  on  the  212.920  shares  of  capi- 
tal stock  issued.  In  1919  net  profits  w-.^re 
$207,770,  or  the  equivalent  of  97c.   a  share. 

The  Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation  reported 
net  profits,  after  expenses  and  taxes,  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1920.  of  $1,404,754. 
equal,  after  preferred  dividends,  to  $4.20  a 
share,  earned  on  the  $12,000,000  common 
stock,  compared  to  $64,587.  or  49c.  a  share 
earned  on  the  $6,600,000  preferred  stock 
in  the  precedirg  year.  Profit  and  loss  sur- 
plus amounted  to  $1,686,582,  as  against 
$677,417. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  reports  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31.  1920.  a  surplus 
after  dividends  of  $7,14  5,565.  against 
$795,567  in  the  previous  year.  Karnings 
from  operations  totalled  $33,965,280.  con- 
trasted with  $23,507,556  in  1919.  Operating 
expenses,  taxes  and  depreciation,  exclusive 
of  Federal  income  lax.  totalled  $26,721,095, 
against  $18,922,011  in  the  previous  year. 
Total  income  was  $12,127,850.  compared 
with  $4,585,545  in  1919.  and  net  income 
$10,797,806.    compared    with    $3,187,372. 


OHIO 

Bids  will  he  opened  May  2  by  the  Colum- 
bus Board  of  I-'ducation  for  approximately 
10,000  tons  of  two-inch  lump  coal  for  the 
\arious  school  buildings  utider  its  juris- 
diction. It  is  believed  that  with  the  low 
l>rice  of  coal  prevailing  the  board  can 
profit  by  buying  its  coal  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  Ohio  I^lnwod  Coal  Co.  has  been  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  mine  coal 
in  the  eastern  Ohio  field.  Tlie  incorpo- 
rators :ire  K.  C.  Fowler.  J.  F.  Rhode,  S. 
J.  Thompson.  R.  M.  I.,udwig  and  C.  L. 
Dorer. 

The  ^loCoy  Bill  pending  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature designed  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  coal,  fathered  by  Repre- 
sentative McCoy  of  .\dams  County,  will 
probably  be  killed  in  the  judiciar.v  com- 
mittee of  the  House  \>nere  it  was  re- 
ferred. Through  the  efforts  of  B.  F.  Nigh, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal  .\ssociation,  steps  have  been  taken 
to    kill    the    bill    in    committee.      The    main 
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provisions  are  to  eliminate  the  middleman 
in  all  coal  transactions  and  limit  retail- 
er's profit  to  30  per  cent  above  the  cost 
of  coal  plus  freight  and  war  tax.  The 
bill  also  prohibits  sale  between  retailers 
for  ijroflt  and  also  requires  an  annual  re- 
port to  be  filed. 

Representative  Freeman,  of  Hardin  Co., 
is  the  author  of  a  bill  which  places  coal 
producing  and  distributing  companies  in 
the  list  of  public  utilities  and  seeks  to 
regulate  them  as  suCh.  This  would  affect 
every  agency  in  the  coal  business  exce#t 
the  ultimate  consumer.  This  bill  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  taxation  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  it  will 
likely  be  killed.  W.  D.  McKinney,  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange, 
is  aiding  in  the  fight  to  kill  the  bill. 

The  Clarkson  Coal  Mining  Co.,  head- 
quarters Cleveland,  operating  mines  at  St. 
Clairsville  and  Fairpoint,  will  take  over 
the  Dunglen  mine  at  Dun  Glen,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  having  purchased  the  prop- 
erty from  the  Morris-Poston   Coal   Co. 

The  Log  Mountain  Coal  Co.  has  consented 
to  slice  $4,628  off  the  judgment  recently 
given  in  its  favor  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  at  Cincinnati  aganst  the  Interstate 
Coal  Co.  and  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  has  affirmed  the  judgment  so  modi- 
fied. This  ends  litigation  between  th^  com- 
panies. 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Consumers  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Muskogee,  and  charter  has 
been  filed  in  the  ofl^ce  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  company  will  conduct  a  gen- 
eral ice  and  coal  business  in  Muskogee. 
The  company  is  incorporated  for  $50,000, 
and  the  incorporators  are :  H.  W.  Gibson, 
E.  L.  Semple  and  W.  T.  Granger. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

With  thirty  two  mines  in  Cambria,  In- 
diana and  Clearfield  counties  and  head- 
quarters at  Cresson,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  is  operating  on  a  50 
per  cent  basis.  Its  two  largest  operations 
at  Beaverdale  and  Gallitzin  are  closed  and 
the  office  force  at  Cresson  has  been  reduced. 

The  Stineman  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  the 
largest  operations  in  the  South  Fork  re- 
gion, Cambria  County,  is  operating  but 
about  ten  per  cent  of  its  normal  basis. 
The  Stineman  mines  employ  400  men  and 
worked   but   five  days   during  February. 

The  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Berwind-White  Co.,  with  operations  at 
St.  Michael,  employing  about  600  men  is 
operating  on   a   100   per  cent  basis. 

At  Vintondale,  mining  is  going  on  as 
usual.  The  Vinton  Colliery  Co.  is  working 
approximately  700  men  on  a  normal  basis, 
losing  only  four  days   in  five  months. 

In  the  Barnesboro  district,  the  mines  of 
the  Watkins  Coal  Co.  are  closed.  The 
Barnes-Tucker  Co.,  which  operates  seven 
mines  with  1,000  men,  is  working  about  full 
capacity.  The  Maderia-Hill  Co.,  two  mines 
and  250  men,  is  working  half  time,  with 
good  prospects  for  four  days  a  week.  The 
Greenwich  mines,  employing  250  men  are 
temporarily   closed. 

At  Hastings,  the  Oak  Ridge  Coal  &  Coke 

Co.  IS  operating  its  No.  6  mine  to  full 
capacity  with  110  men  while  all  other  mines 
of  this  company  have  been  closed  since 
the  first  of  March. 

Among  the  plants,  otherwise  idle  during 
this  dull  period,  the  following  work  is  be- 
mg  done :  The  Superior  Connellsville  Coke 
Co.  is  driving  some  entries  double  shift  to 
develop  some  recently  acquired  territory. 
The  rnion  Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
at  Simpson,  is  employing  about  one  hundred 
men  repairing  the  damage  done  bv  the  re- 
cent fire.  The  Century  Coke  Co.  has  ex- 
tended its  motor  haulage  nearer  the  work- 
ing places.  The  Snowden  Coke  Co.  is  re- 
pairing ovens  and  coke  machines  and  com- 
pleting a  machine  shop  started  before  the 
shut-down.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is 
still  operating  most  of  its  mines,  some 
full  time  and  some  part  time,  and  is  doing 
some  work  on  an  extensive  belt  conveyor 
system  to  transport  coal  underground  from 
several  mines  to  the  Monongahela  River 
near  Fayette  City.  The  Mather  Coal  Co.  at 
Mather,  in  Greene  Countv.  is  driving 
entries,  three  shift;  a  day.  to  develop  the 
large  mine  opened  over  a  year  ago.  takiiivj 
advantage  of  the  plentiful  labor  supply. 
The  .American  Coke  Corp.  is  stripping  an 
eight-acre  tract  of  coal  at  Linn  between  the 
Sunshine  mine  and  Redstone  Creek,  where 
the   Pittsburgh   coal  outcrops. 


The  Welling  Coal  Co.  which  has  Deen 
operating  at  Banning  has  leased  on  a  'ZV- 
year  basis  a  tract  of  exceptionally  good 
coal  land  along  the  Youghiogh  ny  River. 
The  tract  is  located  across  the  river  from 
Suterville  and  is  convenient  to  the  West 
Penn  power  line.  A  modern  operating 
plant,  electrically  equipped,  will  be  installed. 

Changf-s  in  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
Governor's  proposed  tax  on  anthracite  coal 
has  been  agreed  upon.  It  has  Vjeen  agreed 
that  the  bill  will  provide  that  a  tax  of  2 
per  cent  on  the  mine  market  value  of  coal 
will  be  levied.  The  ton  value  will  be 
arbitrarily   fixed    at   $5. 

James  H.  Dunn  and  others  of  Uniontown 
have    organized    the    I'nion    Oas    Coal    Co., 

a  West  Virginia  corporation  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  Headquarters  of  the  company 
will  be  at  Uniontown. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  liijple  of  the 
Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Dunkirk.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

In  four  separate  verdicts  taken  against 
the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  damages  amounting 
to  $14,500  were  recently  awarded,  the 
cases  all  resulting  from  alleged  reckless 
mining  which  damaged  many,  properties 
by  settling  of  the  earth. 

Properties  in  Green  County,  Pa.  pur- 
chased several  months  ago  by  the  Rose- 
dale  Coal  Co.,  from  J.  Frank  Dawson  and 
Taylor  N.  Dawson,  aggregating  about  1,000 
acres,  have  been  formally  transferred  to 
the  purchasing  company.  The  considera- 
tion involved  in  this  deal  was  about  $525,- 
000. 

Conditions  in  the  Continental  mine.  West 
Scranton,  which  is  owned  by  the  D.  L.  & 
W.  R.R.  Co.,  where  a  fire  has  been  raging 
for  several  years  is  under  investigation  by 
a  special  commission  of  six  mine  inspectors. 

The  Hillman  Gas  Coal  Co.  has  commenced 
shipments  from  its  Gibson  mine  in  Wash- 
ington County,  near  Bentleyville.  Shipments 
at  the  present  time  are  but  two  or  three 
cars  daily  but  it  is  planned  to  increase  the 
tonnage    steadily. 


TEXAS 

Fire  caused  by  a  defective  flue  destroyed 
the  commissary  of  the  International  Coal 
Co.  at  Rockdale.  Loss  is  estimated  at 
$3,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The 
commissary    is   being   rebuilt. 

The  Anverican  Fuel  Corporation,  a  Texas 
company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000, 
has  been  organized  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas,  and  is  now  pi-eparing  to  begin  ex- 
tensive development  work  in  the  lignite 
beds  near  r:)onie,  in  Freestone  County. 
E.  B  Neiswanger,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Dallas,  is 
president  and  will  also  be  active  manager. 
Other  officers  of  the  company  are:  Clar- 
ence E.  Linz,  vice  president  ;  Harry  L. 
Seay,  vice  president;  J.  S.  Pulliam,  vice 
president ;  Charles  L.  Sanger,  director ; 
S.  J.  Jacobs,  treasurer  ;  E.  W.  Blumenthal, 
secretary.  All  officers  reside  in  Dallas. 
The  holdings  comprise  1.859  acres  adjacent 
to  three  railroads,  and  conservative  esti- 
nrates  place  the  fuel  deposit  at  more  than 
50,000,000    tons. 


UTAH 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Mutual  Coal  Co. 
of  Salt  Lake  Citv  has  been  increased  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000.  The  number  of 
shares  is  increased  from  25.000  to  50.000. 
the  shares  being  $10  each. 

The  Crescent  Coal  Co.  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation.  The  president  is  L.  F. 
Rains,  well  known  in  Salt  Lake  City  coal 
mining  circles ;  A.  H.  Jenkinson  is  vice- 
president,  and  secretary-treasurer.  Others 
on  tlie  directorate  are  ?'.  X.  Jenkinson,  V. 
H.  lieMeyer  and  J.  F.  Rains,  all  of  Salt 
Lake   Citv.      The   capital   stock    is    $500,000. 


VIRGINIA 

The  llund.v  Coal  Vo.  has  been  organized 
at  Big  Stone  Gap  to  develop  75  acres  of 
coal  land  near  Johnson's  Mills.  .\.  X.  Gilly 
is  president  of  the  company. 

.\  Xew  York  Broker  is  offering  at  par  and 
interest  $1,000,000  ten-year  S  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund  gold  debentures  of  the  Clinchfleld 
Coal  Corporation,  due  .April  1,  1931.  The  cor- 
poration owns  about  300.000  acres  of  coal 
lands  with  an  annual  output  in  excess  of 
2.000.000  tons.  The  issue  is  to  retire  the 
indebtedness  incurred  in  the  development 
of  the  property  and  to  furnish  additional 
\\orkins   capital. 


WEST  VIKGLMA 

Olcott  in  Kanawha  County  in  to  be  the 
seat  of  operations  of  the  newly  organiwtd 
Kanawha    Black    Band    Coal    Co.  >d- 

quarters   in   f;harle.ston.      D»-velop:  rk 

will  be  undertaken  on  quite  an  •  .ii.»-i.-iive 
scale,  it  is  underfUxjd.  following  the  organ- 
ization of  t  his  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.  Active  in  efTectlng  the 
preliminary  organization  were:  Frank  K. 
Weaver  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  ;  T.  Brooke  Price. 
Duke  W.  Hill,  John  J.  D.  Preston  and  Paul- 
ine  Tanner  of  Charleston. 

Xorthern  West  Virginia  people  are  prin- 
cipally interested  in  the  Kanawha  Htandard 
Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Clark.sburg. 
This  company  has  a  capitalizaion  of  $100.- 
000.  Although  headquarters  are  to  b^  In 
Clarksburg,  the  mines  to  be  opened  are  In 
Clay  County  on  the  Charleston  division  of 
the   B.   &  O. 

The  Lake  Si  Fxport  Corporation  of  Hunt- 
ington is  making  preparations  to  expand 
its  organization  and  with  that  in  view  will 
open  branch  offices  at  certain  market 
centers  in  this  country  and  in  Paris. 
FVance.  with  a  view  to  securing  foreign 
trade  if  possible.  Announcement  to  the 
above  effect  was  made  by  President  S.  J. 
Payne   of   the   corporation. 

The  visit  of  officials  of  the  Con»olidatioD 
Coal  Co.  at  the  headquarters  of  the  New 
River  Co.  operating  very  extensively  in  the 
Xew  River  field  has  given  rise  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  first  named  company  may 
be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Xew  River  Co.  although  there 
has  been  no  intimation  that  there  has 
been  any  deal  initiated  for  a  change  in 
ownership. 

Material  revision  of  the  grosn  Kales  tax 
bill  as  introduced  in  the  West  Virginia 
legislature  is  proposed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions which  have  so  far  arisen  to  the  mea- 
sure. The  bill  in  its  original  form  simply 
provided  for  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  sales 
of  all  proi>erty  of  whatever  nature.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
production  sales  tax.  for  a  sales  tax  and 
for  an  excise  tax.  The  production  sales 
tax  would  require  that  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  be  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  mining  coal.  oil.  gas  or  any 
other  mineral  for  sale.  The  change  pro- 
posed virtually  amounts  to  a  production  tax 
but  is  so  worded  as  to  bring  it  within  con- 
stitutional limitations  and  to  make  it  con- 
form to  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  does  not  permit  a 
production  tax  on  products  moving  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  report  of  the  Xew  River  Co.  shows 
that  operations  were  very  successful  during 
1920.  Profits  for  the  year  reached  $4,083.- 
187.69.  Deferred  dividends  paid  during 
1920  aggregated  18  per  cent.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  company  will  be  held  at 
Mt.    Hope   on   April    13   to   elect   directors. 

The  recently  organized  Parkersbarg  Coal, 
Dry  Docks  &  Transportation  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co.  of  Moundsville.  The 
newly  organized  company  has  ac()uired  all 
the  holdings  of  the  Winters  Coal  Co.  The 
Parkersburg  company  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured contracts  to  supply  many  of  the 
larger   industries  of   Parkersburg. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

I'nder  the  inana.gement  uf  Messrs.  John- 
son and  McLean  the  Coalniont  Collieries  has 
developed  the  <ireas  on  their  property,  about 
2.S2  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Coal- 
mont.  on  the  Kettle  Valley  Ry.  A  new 
opening  has  been  made  in  the  mine  and 
different  seams  blocked  out.  A  new  bunk- 
house  and  dwelling  houses  have  been  built 
and  an  aerial  tram  15.000  feet  long,  with  a 
capacity  of  60  tons  an  hour,  installed  :  also 
a  tipple  and  screens  at  the  railway  and  a 
plant  to  generate  electric  power  for  the 
mine  and  town. 

The    F.ast    Wellington    Coal    Co.    is   a    new 

ortraniz-ation  that  has  secured  a  lease  on  a 
royalty  basis  from  the  Canadian  Collieries 
(Dunsnuiir),  Limited,  of  a  tract  of  apv>roxi- 
niately  2.S00  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
old  Jingle  Pot  mine  and  extending  to  the 
northward.  This  tract  of  land  is  for  the 
most  part  virgin  territory,  presumably 
imderlain  by  the  Wellington  coal-seam,  but 
also  includes  the  old  East  Wellington  mine, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  unwater.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  work  being  done  consists 
of  clearing  10  acres  for  mine  buildings, 
driving  a  new  slope  611  feet,  counter-slope 
86  feet,  crosscuts  155  feet,  sump  6  x  12  x 
30  feet,  and  erecting  buildings  for  ma- 
chinery. 
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The  I.  C.  C.  has  assigned  for  hearing  at 
Chicago,  April  14,  the  complaint  of  the  Sar- 
^eant  Coal  Co.,  involving  rates  on  bitumi- 
nous coal  from  mines  in  the  Booneville  dis- 
trict to  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and   Minnesota. 

At  Indianapolis  April  4  the  commission 
considered  the  Indiana  State  rate  case  in- 
volving coal  rates.  Testimony  was  taken 
relative  to  rates  on  coal  applicable  intra- 
state in  Indiana  for  distances  of  less  than 
30  miles,  including  their  relation  to  rates 
applicable  intrastate  in  Indiana  for  dis- 
tances of  30  miles  and  more,  and  in  their 
relation  to  rates  applicable  on  interstate 
traffic. 

In  the  case  involving  rates  to,  from  and 
between  points  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  in- 
cluding the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  commis- 
sion has  assigned  for  hearing  April  11  at 
Memphis    the    rates    on    coke. 


Personals 


E.  H.  Weitzel  the  newly  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  was  promoted  after  13  years'  service 
as  manager  of  the  fuel  department  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  J.  B.  McKennan.  D.  A.  Stout 
was  promoted  from  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  to  manager  of  the  fuel  department. 
Mr.  Weitzel  received  his  first  coal  mining 
experience  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  thence 
going  to  Ohio.  He  later  moved  to  New 
Mexico  and  continued  in  various  capacities 
until  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  fuel 
department  of   the   C.   F.   &  I.   Co.   in   1907. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  appointed  E.  W. 
Zimmerman  of  Decatur,  111.,  as  consulting 
economist  on   lignite. 

Isaac  T.  Mann,  of  Bramwell,  president  of 
of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  of  the  Pulaskie 
Iron  Co.  and  many  other  concerns  in 
southern  West  Virginia  is  being  favorably 
mentioned  for  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
Spain  or  some  other  foreign  post  and  has 
been  given  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  West  Virginia  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional delegation.  Mr.  Mann  is  considered 
eminently  well  fitted  by  training  and  tem- 
perament to  fill  a  diplomatic  post  most 
acceptably. 

R.  S.  Rockwell,  superintendent  of  the 
New  River  Division  of  the  C.  &  O.  and  J. 
W.  Davin,  chairman  of  the  Car  Allotment 
Commission  of  the  same  railroad  spent 
several  days  in  March  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  and  in  the  Stone  Coal  section  of  the 
New  River  field. 


Association  Activities 


Tug   River   Operators'   Association 

The  newly  established  offices  of  the  Tug 
River  Operators'  Association  will  be  com- 
pletely organized  and  ready  for  business  by 
the  first  of  April  according  to  an  announce- 
ment recently  made  by  C.  C.  Morfit  re- 
cently elected  secretary  of  the  Association. 


Indiana  Bituminous  Operators' 

Association 

At  the  annual  meeting,  March  16,  of  the 
Indiana  Bituminous  Operators'  Association 
the  reports  for  the  year  were  heard.  Officers 
were  re-elected  as  follows:  M.  L.  Gould, 
Indianapolis,  president ;  E.  D.  Logsdon,  In- 
dianapolis, vice-president,  and  P.  H.  Penna, 
Terre  Haute,  secretary-treasurer.  The  board 
of  directors  will  continue  to  serve  for  three 
months. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 

Association 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  on  March  16  he  attended  a  confer- 
ence between  traffic  managers  of  va- 
rious coal  associations  whose  territory  has 
been  and  is  being  affected  by  freight  differ- 
entials, and  vice-presidents  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  following  railroad  companies: 
Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  P.  &  L. 
E.,  Hocking  Valley,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. The  coal  people  presented  their  case 
and  late  the  same  day  received  the  informa- 
tion that  their  request  for  a  readjustment 
of  rates  had  been  denied  and  that  there 
would  be  no  adjustment  of  rates  to  the 
Lakes.  If  that  decision  is  permitted  to 
stand,  it  is  stated  by  representatives  of  the 
association  that  it  will  virtually  eliminate 
northern  West  Virginia  producers  from 
Lake  markets  unless  they  are  willing  to  sell 
their  coal  at  a  loss  as  the  differential  is 
such  that  they  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
Ohio  and  other  Western  producers.  Of 
course.  West  Virginia  producers  are  reluct- 
ant to  abandon  a  market  which  they  have 
assiduously  cultivated  and  in  which  they 
have  built  up  a  good  business. 


Upper  Potomac  Operators'  Association 

The  association  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Operators' 
Association  for  the  enactment  of  a  gross 
sales  tax  by  the  West  Virginia  legislature 
or  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  along 
somewhat  similar  lines. 


E.    H.    WEITZEL 
General  Manager  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Henry  M.  Schmlilt,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  re- 
signed as  suporintoiidont  and  onKinc«>r  of 
the  Ft.  Pitt  Coal  Co.,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  chief  engine.^r  for  the  Arrow 
Coal  Mining  Co..  of  I'ittsburgh,  operating 
in    Cambria  County. 

Colonel  T.  E.  lloiiHton,  president  of  the 
Houston  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  of  :  umerous 
other  companies  operating  in  Norfolk  & 
Western  territory  returned  vo  the  United 
States  from  a  trivi  abroad,  Colonel  Houston 
having  sailed  early  in  January. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the 
Ilvitehinson  Coal  Co.  of  Fairmont  is  back  at 
his  desk  again  in  Fairmont  after  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Cubp  and  Costa  Rica  where 
he  is  interested  In  a  large  mining  con- 
ce.ssion. 


Obituary 


Death  has  claimed  James  Calhoun  Craw- 
ford, of  Fairmont,  aped  69.  long  actively 
id(MHified  with  affairs  in  Fairmont  and 
during  a  long  period  of  time  identified  with 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

William  F.  Turner,  for  the  past  four 
years  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Miners'  Examining  Board,  died  recently  at 
his    home    in    Danville.    111. 

James  W.  Wiley,  Sr..  one  of  the  pioneer 
coal  and  coke  operators  of  the  Connells- 
villo  region,  died  recently  at  his  home  In 
Scottdale.  Mr.  Wllev  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
West  Virginia  coal  field. 


Recent  Patents 


Interlock  and  Signal  Device  for  Coke- 
Oven  Door  Operating  and  Pusher  Machines. 

C.  T.  Keigley.  Lorain,  Ohio,  1,368,163.  Feb. 
8,  1921.  Filed  Dec.  3,  1919.  Serial  No. 
242,300. 

Coal  Digger.  John  Newark,  Coral,  Pa., 
1,368,189.  Feb.  8,  1921.  Filed  June  26, 
1918.      Serial   No.    242,035. 

Coal-Handling  Device.  William  Robert- 
son, Chicago,  111.,  1,368,456.  Feb.  15,  1921. 
Filed  May  10,  1919.     Serial  No.  296,061. 

Cutter-Chain  Mining  Machine.  M.  S. 
Smith.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1.368,521.  Feb. 
15,  1921.  Filed  Jan.  20,  1920.  Serial  No. 
352,889. 

Grease  Cup.  P.  F.  Wollenweber,  Toledo. 
Ohio,  1,368,675.  Feb.  15,  1921.  Fi'ed  May 
10,  1920.     Serial  No.  380,053. 

Concentrating  Table.  J.  F.  McNeil,  Clif- 
ton, Ariz.,  1,368.815.  Feb.  15,  1921.  Filed 
July  23,  1919.     Serial  No.  312,770. 

Fastener  for  Sectional  Coal  Auger.  Clyde 
C.  Hartzell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1,368.928.  Feb. 
15,  1921.  Filed  Nov.  3,  1919.  Serial  No. 
335,442. 

Mining-Machine  Truck.  M.  P.  Holmes, 
Clarmont,  N.  H.,  1.369.175.  Feb.  22,  1921. 
Filed  June  21,   1916.     Serial  No.   105,402. 

Metliod  of  and  Apparatus  for  Utilizing 
Mine  Waste  by  Means  of  the  Heat  of  Dump 
Heaps.  Walter  Oswald,  Grossbothen,  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  1,369,350.  Feb.  22,  1921. 
Filed  July  21,   1916.     Serial  No.   110,619. 

Plumb-Bob.  R.  N.  Easterberg  and  H.  J. 
Volkwein,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1.369,523.  Feb. 
22.  1921.  Filed  Aug.  7,  1919.  Serial  No. 
315,840. 


Coming  Meetings 


Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  convention  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  May  4,  5  and  6.  Secretary,  R.  R, 
Yeagley,   Indianapolis,    Ind. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Enginers  will 
meet  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  April  27  to 
30.  Acting  Secretary,  H.  S.  Crocker,  33 
West  39th  St.,   New  York  City. 

.\merican  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  7  and  8.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Gushing,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  111.. 
May  2  4.  25  and  26.  Secretary.  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford,  Chicago,    111. 

The  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City.  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  W.  B.  R<»ed, 
secretary.  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Washington,    D.    C. 

The  .Xnieriran  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  liold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago.  111.  Secretarv,  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West    39th    St..    New    York   City. 

National  CliMmbor  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 
N.   J..   April   27.    28   and   29. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion Sixth  0<Miference  of  Secretaries  and 
Executi\es  to  l>^  held  at  the  Baltimore 
Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  May  15  and  16. 
For  reservations  address  H.  S.  Mitchell, 
New  York  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  12. 
13  and  14  at  the  JetTt-rson  Hotel.  Richmond, 
Va.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Gordon,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

The  National  Koroijfn  Trade  Council  will 
hold  Its  eighth  annual  convention  May  4. 
5,  6  and  7  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Secretary, 
.1.  G.  Hammond.  409  Park  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Illinois  Mining  institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  latter  part  of  May  on  the 
Missi.ssippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  May  26  and 
returning  on  May  28.  Secretarv.  Martin 
Bolt.  Springfie'i.  111. 
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Just  One  Ton  of  Coal 


ONE  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  human 
I  anatomy,  it  has  recently  been  discovered,  is  the 
"pocketbook"  nerve.  Doctors  of  merchandising 
also  have  found  that  this  nerve  is  closely  connected 
with  a  section  of  the  brain  that  may  best  be  described 
in  every-day  words  as  "Caution  and  Suspicion  of  Seller." 
Although  it  usually  is  thought  that  coal  is  produced 
to  burn,  it  really  is  produced  to  sell,  and  there  is  there- 
fore some  point  in  thinking  of  the  relation  of  coal  to 
the  "pocketbook"  nerve. 

Dealing  in  meaningless  but  necessary  averages  we 
find  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  is  about  six  tons  per  year,  but  that  of  the 
total,  five  tons,  or  83  per  cent,  is  used  by  railroads, 
public  utilities  and  industry  and  that  but  one  ton  per 
person,  on  the  average,  is  burned  in  the  households  of 
the  nation.  Now  this  average  is  more  expressive  than 
the  usual  statistical  figure,  for  it  is  very  nearly  true. 
Nearly  every  person  in  the  United  States,  especially  the 
common  folk  who  cannot  winter  at  Palm  Beach  or 
Havana,  depend  on  and  use  coal  to  keep  warm.  If  to 
the  household  coal  is  added  that  used  by  public  utilities 
for  electric  power  and  light  and  for  gas,  we  have  about 
one  and  one  half  tons  per  capita,  or  barely  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  coal  consumed  in  this  country,  through 
which  the  public  at  large  has  its  contact  with  the  coal 
industry.  Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  share  almost 
equally  in  this  direct  relationship  to  the  public,  with  the 
distinction  that  business  in  domestic  sizes  is  the  major 
concern  of  the  anthracite  producers,  representing  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales,  whereas  but  10  per  cent  of  bitu- 
minous coal  is  sold  for  household  use. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  thinking  of  the  anthracite 
and  the  bituminous  coal  industries  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, we  may  well  divide  along  the  line  of  contact  with 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  average  person  is  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  of  one  ton  of  coal  a  year,  and  there  is 
no  way  in  which  he  can  pass  on  any  loaded  cost.  To 
him  coal  is  a  finished  product,  as  are  clothes  and  food. 
He  comes  in  direct  contact  with  coal  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  that  one  ton  of  coal.  The  other  five  tons  he 
is  supposed  to  use  each  year  touch  his  pocketbook  no 
more  directly  than  does  structural  steel,  cement,  lumber, 
or  silver  ore.  There  has  been  no  popular  demand  for 
government  control  of  the  iron-ore  mining  industry,  but 
regulation  of  the  street  railroads  came  to  pass  because 
a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  use  the  trolley  cars.  Coal 
for  manufacturing  and  the  railroads  is  a  raw  material. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  exclude  labor  as  a 
commodity,  it  is  easily  possible  to  make  a  fine  distinc- 
tion between  the  ultimate  and  the  intermediate  con- 
sumers  of  coal.     It  is  not  so  easy   to   separate  the 


problems  of  production  and  of  marketing  coal  as  it  is 
to  draw  the  line  between  these  two  classes  of  consumers, 
and  this  doubtless  is  the  reason  merchandising  of  coal 
has  not  been  developed  along  this  line.  Because  the 
public  utility  companies  in  their  fight  for  higher  rates 
have  enlightened  the  public  on  the  effect  on  their  costs 
of  high  prices  for  coal,  in  other  words  have  "passed  the 
buck"  to  the  coal  producers,  it  is  well  to  think  of  the 
coal  used  by  the  utilities  as  being  in  that  portion  of  the 
whole  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Without  exception,  then,  even.'  coal  producing 
field  in  the  country  has  this  relationship  to  the  public, 
and  the  operators  in  every  field  have  a  direct  and  selfish 
interest  in  having  that  relationship  of  proper  character. 

Let  us  consider  first  that  one  ton  of  coal.  It  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  merchandising — 
that  much-mouthed  word — that  the  producer  and  jobber 
should  follow  their  product  through  to  the  consumer, 
setting  standards  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
retail  merchant  in  matters  of  qualitj',  service  and — 
within  certain  limits — of  price.  This  has  been  and  is 
being  done  with  regard  to  large  number  of  commodities 
and  articles  of  every  day  and  general  use.  It  has  been 
accomplished  not  by  any  process  of  holding  a  club  over 
the  retail  merchant  but  through  the  use  of  a  medium 
which  as  yet  is  as  a  closed  book  to  the  coal  indudtrj'. 
One  may  easily  call  to  mind  any  number  of  specific 
articles  and  commodities  with  regard  to  which  the  pub- 
lic has  acquired  a  sensible  understanding  of  the  industry- 
back  of  the  product  and  a  discriminating  and  exacting 
taste  with  respect  to  quality  and  service.  The  producers 
and  distributors,  and  not  the  retail  dealers,  have  brought 
this  to  pass.  The  message  of  the  producer  to  the  public 
has  been  carried  direct,  over  the  heads  of  the  local 
merchant,  and  the  public,  thus  educated,  has  forced  the 
dealer  into  line. 

The  public  knows  altogether  too  little  about  that  one 
ton  of  coal.  WTiat  it  knows  is  that  it  is  too  often 
adulterated,  that  it  has  cost  more  than  it  should  have 
and  that  at  times  it  has  been  almightj-  hard  to  get  at  any 
price.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  buying 
that  ton,  and  the  public  may  therefore  decide  to  estab- 
lish, or  attempt  to  establish,  by  legislation,  the  condi- 
tions of  quality  and  price  under  which  it  will  have  its 
coal.  Despite  the  fact  that  popular  interest  in  five  tons 
out  of  six  is  academic,  any  such  legislation  will  affect 
the  whole — no  discrimination  here  is  possible. 

Consider  that  humble  article  of  commerce,  soap. 
There  was  a  time  when  "Good  morning ;  have  you  used 
Pears'  soap?"  represented  the  total  popular  knowledge 
of  this  article — now  another  says  "It  floats"  and  that 
it  is  "99.44  per  cent  pure."    To  popularize  the  phrase 
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"Good  night;  have  you  banked  the  furnace?"  will  not 
help  the  coal  industry,  but  as  a  slogan,  "It  is  clean  and 
it  burns"  would  meet  with  more  popular  approval. 

The  fellow  who  buys  and  burns  this  one  ton  we  are 
discussing  is  well  worth  considering.  It  is  he  who — 
when  his  pocketbook  nerve  is  touched  by  the  price  of 
coal  plus  slate — writes  his  Congressman  and  demands 
that  something  be  done.  Without  a  flood  of  such  de- 
mands Congress  is  mightly  slow  to  act. 


Taxing  Clean  Coal 

AN  EVIL  spirit  must  have  possessed  Representative 
l\  Kohler  when  he  presented  a  bill  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  providing  "That  laws  may  be  enacted 
for  the  levying  and  collecting  of  a  special  tax  on  anthra- 
cite coal  when  prepared  for  market  and  an  appropria- 
tion not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
tax  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  relief  of  persons,  cor- 
porations, associations  and  municipalities  injured  or 
damaged  by  surface  subsidence  resulting  from  past  or 
future  mining  of  anthracite  coal." 

It  was  an  impression  gained  from  the  newspapers  and 
from  one's  acquaintances  that  the  country  was  up  in 
arms  against  the  amount  of  dirty  coal  sent  to  market. 
In  fact  during  the  war  there  were,  if  memory  serves, 
campaigns  for  clean  coal;  bulletins  were  posted  and 
inspectors  were  appointed,  yet  now  clean  coal  is  to  be 
taxed  and  unprepared  coal  is  to  go  free. 

During  the  period  referred  to  certain  irresponsible 
persons  put  steam  shovels  into  culm  banks — the  wastes 
from  old  washeries  containing  slate,  coal  rejected  by 
reason  of  its  impurity,  and  undersized  coal — and  shipped 
the  material  uncleaned  to  market.  This  coal  under  the 
proposed  law  would  be  free  of  a  tax  to  which  properly 
prepared  fuel  would  be  subject. 

Rice  and  barley  are  quite  generally  shipped  unwashed. 
Washing  in  the  ordinary  jig  is  impossible,  in  fact  till 
quite  recently  there  was  no  jig  really  suited  to  that 
work.  But  fine  coal  can  and  should  be  washed  on  either 
tables  or  special  jigs,  and  as  such  cleaning  involves 
throwing  away  a  large  percentage  of  impurity  and  a 
quantity  of  good  coal  too  intimately  associated  with 
ash  for  separation,  the  work  of  cleaning  coal  needs 
encouragement  and  not  suppression  through  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax. 

What  the  author  of  the  law  obviously  desired  was  that 
the  impost  be  put  on  "prepared  sizes" — that  is,  on  those 
larger  sizes  which  in  the  earlier  days  it  was  customary 
to  screen  and  clean  for  the  market.  He  has  endeavored 
to  avoid  the  use  of  this  recognized  market  term  and 
use  one  he  believes  is  better  but  which  is  not.  Had  he 
required  that  all  coal  which  passed  over  a  screen  of 
a  certain  size  be  taxed  and  all  that  went  through  such 
a  screen  be  free  from  tax  he  would  not  have  written  a 
law  which  is  so  manifestly  violative  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public. 


Anthracite  Haulage  Difficulties 

LITTLE  has  been  written  about  anthracite  haulage 
^problems,  but  that  they  are  not  unimportant  is 
shown  by  the  article  by  K.  A.  Meyer  on  the  use  of 
storage-battery  locomotives  in  the  Exeter  colliery, 
appearing  on  page  667  in  this  issue.  He  records 
the  work  of  five  storage-battery  locomotives  which 
haul  in  the  aggregate  153  mine  cars  per  day, 
displacing  thirty-nine  mules.  The  work  per  locomo- 
tive   is    small    in    comparison    with    what    is    done    in 


bituminous  mines  by  the  same  kind  of  equipment.  The 
locomotives  haul  on  an  average,  as  may  be  readily 
ascertained  from  the  figures  given  in  the  article,  thirty- 
one  cars  per  day. 

The  mules  they  displace  would  haul  only  four  cars 
in  eight  hours,  or  one  car  every  two  hours.  Of  course, 
the  mules  are  working  in  strings  of  three,  so  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  a  team  of  three  mules 
hauls  three  cars  every  two  hours,  or  one  car  every 
forty  minutes.  The  wage  cost  must  be  high  per  car, 
as  only  six  tons  is  obtained  per  day  per  man  employed. 
The  difficulties  in  anthracite  mining  are  not  appre- 
ciated till  we  realize  that  in  this  mine  grades  are 
encountered  running  between  five  and  nine  per  cent. 


The  Jobbers*  1921  Platform 

IN  THIS  issue  (page  683)  we  publish  a  letter  from 
George  H.  Gushing  setting  forth  the  "revised  views 
of  the  wholesaling  group"  on  Federal  coal  legislation. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  the  administration  spokesman  on  coal, 
and  who  is  expected  to  speak  at  the  session  of  Congress 
opening  this  week.  Until  the  jobbers,  in  annual  con- 
vention assembled  next  June,  have  opportunity  to  accept 
or  reject  the  position  outlined  by  Mr,  Gushing,  their 
oflflcial  spokesman,  we  may  consider  his  statement  the 
platform  on  governmental  relations  of  tl^is  important 
section  of  the  coal  industry. 

We  are  told  that  the  wholesalers  will  not  resist 
proper  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  public,  pro- 
vided the  efficiency  of  the  industry  is  not  impaired  and 
competition  is  unfettered;  that  they  will  not  resist 
efforts  to  collect  information  about  coal,  provided  the 
data  are  for  the  use  of  Congress,  the  legislative  branch, 
or  for  the  administrative  branch  of  government  (there- 
by excluding  the  judicial  branch),  and  that  these  data 
shall  be  used  in  public  way  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  Objection  is  registered  to  any  attempt 
to  bring  the  fact  gathering  into  one  organization  or 
bureau,  as  "that  has  a  tendency  to  tempt  such  bureau 
or  commission  to  try  to  make  itself  the  leader  or  the 
regulator  of  the  industry."  Decentralization  of  fact 
gathering,  to  the  end  that  the  "impulse  to  paternalism 
be  smothered,"  is  indicated  as  the  probable  policy  of 
the  jobbers. 

Such  indeed  is  the  present  practice  of  the  Federal 
government  with  respect  to  coal  and  all  other  indus- 
tries. Some  have  mistakenly  considered  this  as 
fostering  duplication,  and  have  indicated  that  in  the 
extensive  reorganization  of  the  departments  planned  by 
this  pdministration  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency  all  activities  relating  to  coal  will  be  centralized. 

Rearrangement  of  the  bureaus  at  Washington  so  that 
every  activity  relating  to  coal  would  be  under  one  head 
would  have  the  eventual  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
this  work,  rather  than  reducing  it.  Whether  the  work 
would  be  done  more  efficiently  would  depend  entirely 
upon  who  had  it  ir  charge  and  would  not  follow  from 
the  change.  Such  a  plan  of  organization  would,  as 
Mr.  Gushing  has  sctated.  tempt  the  bureau  having 
coal  in  charge  to  "try  to  make  itself  the  leader  or 
the  regulator"  of  the  industry.  Whether  such  a  course, 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  any  national  leadership  within 
the  industry,  would  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
industry  and  the  public  is  an  open  question.  Again  the 
character  of  the  results  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
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Reduces  Losses  in  Output  and  Eliminates 
Fires  From  Overloads  and  "Shorts" 

In  Many  Mines  "Shorts"  and  Overloads  Play  Havoc  With  Pro- 
duction— An  Installation  of  Automatic  Circuit  Breakers  on 
Four  Circuits  Renders  Loss  of  Operating  Time  From  This 
Cause   Negligible  in  Two   Mines  of  the   FordJCollieries  Co. 

By  Donald  J.  Bakeb 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


IN  a  previous  article  in  Coed  Age  (issue  of  April  15, 
1920)  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  were  set  forth 
why  the  mines  of  the  Ford  Collieries  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  aspired  to,  and 
finally  attained,  the  lowest  compensation  rating  granted 
to  any  coal  operator  in  Pennsylvania.  This  concern, 
which  is  under  the  general  managership  of  A.  R.  Pollock, 
mines  about  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal  annually, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  sizable  producer,  although  one  that 
by  no  means  can  be  ranked  with  the  largest  of  the 
state.  The  low  compensation  rates  granted  to  these 
plants  well  attest  their  efficient  operation. 

The  knowledge  this  firm  has  gained  concerning  safe 
practices  in  the  mines  as  well  as  accident  prevention  has 
been  acquired  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
Tireless  and  conscientious  effort  has  been  expended  on 
the  fundamentals  of  safety,  but  the  practices  and  results 
lie  within  the  reach  of  all  operators. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe,  without 
entering  deeply  into  complex  details,  the  electrification 
of  the  Berry  No.  3  mine,  where  an  electrical  installation 
recently  has  been  completed,  which,  while  guaranteeing 
the  men  employed  there  increased  security  against  fires 
and  explosions,  affords  the  company  no  reduction  of 
its  workmen's  compensation  insurance.  A  reward  is 
obtained,  however,  through  the  better  and  more  effective 
operation  of  the  mine  which  the  installation  makes  pos- 
sible. Though  the  Berry  No.  3  mine  is  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  this  article,  a  similar  installation  has  been 
made  in  Berry  No.  1,  which  is  somewhat  smaller. 

Power  Off  an  Average  of  Eight  Times  Daily 

It  has  been  estimated  that  where  a  mine  has  been 
equipped  for  distributing  power  by  means  of  a  single 
circuit,  power  trouble  will  put  the  entire  works  out  of 
commission  on  an  average  eight  times  daily.  The.-;o 
intervals  of  shutdown  are  caused  by  a  drop  in  voltage 
and  consequent  overloading  at  some  given  point,  or  by 
an  occasional  "short."  The  time  lost  may  easily  total 
a  half-hour  of  plant  operation.  Unless  the  motormen 
and  machine  men  have  been  instructed  to  the  con- 
trary— and  even  then  rules  rarely  are  rigidly  adhered 
to — they  will  await  the  return  of  power  with  the  con- 
trollers on  their  machines  advanced  several  notches, 
hoping  thereby  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  influx 
of  returning  energy.  The  loss  of  time  in  such  cases,  in 
all  probability,  will  average  more  than  has  been  stated. 

Before  power  can  be  returned  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  power-house  attendant  to  close  the  circuit  breaker. 
This  can  be  accomplished  permanently  only  after  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  overload.  If  the  line  is  still 
overloaded  when  the  breaker  is  thrown  in,  this  switch 


will,  of  course,  immediately  fly  out  again.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  overload  or  peak  is  never  removed  from 
the  wires  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the 
breaker  to  remain  in  a  closed  position  and  the  circuit 
to  be  re-established. 

Mine  Halts  While  Trouble  Men  Hunt  Cause 

After  the  switchboard  attendant  has  thrown  in  the 
breaker,  only  to  have  it  again  fly  out,  say  three  or  four 
times,  "trouble  shooters"  are  notified  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  run  down  what  appears  to  be  a  short-circuit. 
Unless  all  the  butt  entries  are  isolated  from  the  main 
haulage  roads  by  fused  sectional  switches  the  position 
of  this  electrical  trouble  can  be  located  only  indefinitely, 
causing  a  most  expensive  loss  of  operating  time. 

At  an  operation  where  the  motor-  and  machine-men 
have  been  instructed  not  to  follow  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice mentioned,  a  loss  of  only  a  half  hour  daily  may  be 
experienced,  but  such  a  mine  is  nevertheless  admittedly 
far  from  efficient.  At  Berry  No.  3  the  loss  of  time 
mentioned  meant  the  losing  of  nearly  160  tons  of  coal 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Unquestionably  this  is  an 
appreciable  leak,  although  one  often  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil. 

Installation  of  fused  sectional  switches — preferably 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  each  butt  entry — will  prac- 
tically eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  works  being 
thrown  out  of  operation  through  lack  of  power  as  the 
result  of  a  short-circuit.  These  devices  cut  off  current 
only  in  the  working  sections  served  by  the  particular 
butt  entry  in  which  they  are  installed  However,  if  the 
"short"  is  located  along  one  of  the  main  haulage  roads 
and  arises  from  a  fall  of  roof  or  the  like,  the  entire 
mine  will  be  tied  up.  Though  these  switches  are  in 
a  sense  a  protection  against  overloads,  they  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  function  for  that  purpose,  for,  as  a  rule, 
an  overload  rarely  manifests  itself  in  a  panel  section. 

Entire  Network  Feeds  to  Point  of  Ontrlo.xd 

No.  3  mine  is  divided  into  four  separate  sections  by 
the  installation  of  eight  automatic  reclosing  circuit 
breakers,  and  it  is  possible  to  isolate  completely  any 
section  independent  of  any  other  in  the  event  of  an 
overload  or  short-circuit  occurring  upon  one  of  them. 
This  is  accomplished  automatically,  yet  the  entire  net- 
work of  copper  in  all  four  sections  feeds  to  the  point  of 
overload. 

Thus  one  section  is  not  called  upon  to  perform  heavy 
duty  while  light  duty  is  demanded  somewhere  else,  with 
no  opportunity  for  the  one  to  assist  the  other.  The 
breakers  have  been  installed  so  that  any  one  circuit 
may  be  fed  from  tvvo  directions,  thus  giving  two  avenues 
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for  energy  delivery  from  any  of  the  lines  into  a  second 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  overload  in  that  particular  section. 
If  the  current  that  rushes  to  the  point  of  overload 
from  all  four  circuits  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  three 
of  the  circuit  breakers  in  the  system  v^^ill  fly  open, 
thereby  eliminating  the  peak  before  damage  can  be 
done  to  a  motor,  an  armature,  a  mining-machine  cable, 
or  whatever  lies  in  the  path  of  the  current. 

Povi^ER  Is  Re-established  Gradually 

By  means  of  an  adjustable  time-limit  air  valve  any 
breaker  may  be  set  so  as  to  reclose  automatically  after 
a  predetermined  interval  of  time.  Upon  installation 
each  instrument  is  given  a  different  adjustment  from 
the  others.  This  permits  the  circuit  after  being  discon- 
tinued to  be  re-established  gradually,  and  eliminates  any 
excessive  rush  of  pov^er  through  the  lines.  When  tv^^o 
or  more  sections  of  the  mine  are  out  of  operation  because 
of  overloads — and  this  rarely  occurs — the  breakers  at 
the  shaft  bottom,  of  vi'hich  there  are  four,  one  for  each 
circuit,  reclose  at  varying  time  intervals  and  the 
generators  in  the  power  house  can  thus  pick  up  their 
load  gradually,  giving  a  highly  flexible  return  of  power. 

The  Ford  Collieries  Co.  generates  the  electrical  energy 
for  each  of  its  three  mines  at  separate  power  plants 
located  at  each  operation.  At  present  the  generating 
equipment  is  being  dismantled  at  the  No.  1  mine,  as  in 
the  near  future  power  for  this  operation  will  be  pur- 
chased. The  power  plants  at  the  remaining  two  mines 
are  quite  complete,  however,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  pur- 
chased energy  will  supplant  that  generated  at  these 
operations  for  some  time  to  come.  Three  200-kw.,  250- 
volt  machines  are  used  to  produce  the  current  for  the 
operation  of  No.  3  mine.  The  current  is  brought  to  the 
shaft  bottom  through  a  borehole  by  means  of  a  1,500,000 
circ.  mil.  cable  incased  in  conduit.  The  cable  is  then 
led  to  a  brick  chamber,  where  four  900-1,800  amp 
(adjustable  between  these  limits)  automatic  reclosing 
circuit  breakers  have  been  installed.  Four  taps  are 
taken  off  the  line  at  this  point,  one  lead  going  to  each 
breaker. 

Eliminates  Need  of  Booster  Equipment 

Except  four  other  circuit  breakers  installed  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  mine,  the  or^y  electrical  instruments  in 
the  entire  operation  are  located  in  this  room.  The  drop 
in  line  voltage  has  been  so  small  that  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  install  booster  equipment  to  re-energize 
the  trolley  wires  at  the  far  limits  of  the  mine,  although 
this  action  was  deemed  a  necessity  before  the  present 
equipment  had  been  put  in  place.  The  four  breakers  in 
the  substation  are  hung  side  by  side  on  an  insulated 
pipe  rack.  The  lines  from  each  pass  through  openings 
between  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  --oom,  thence  to  con- 
nect with  the  section  lines  that  each  is  to  serve. 

Tie  breakers  are  installed  in  four  sections  of  the 
mine.  The  difference  between  the  feeder  breaker,  which 
is  the  type  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  tie  breaker  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  wiring  diagrams  of  these 
two  devices.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tie  breaker  is 
equipped  with  a  double  resistance,  whereas  that  of  the 
feeder  breaker  is  single.  By  this  means  it  is  possible 
for  the  current  to  travel  in  either  direction  through 
the  tie  instrument,  whereas  there  is  but  one  course 
through  the  feeder  breaker. 

In  the  accompanying  map  of  the  mine  the  four  cir- 
cuits may  be  traced,  each  originating  in  the  breaker 
room  at  the  bottom.     The  circuit  shown  by  the  dashed 


line  runs  northward  in  one  of  the  north  face  entries, 
and  has  tributary  to  it  the  butt  entries  and  panels  of 
that  section  of  the  mine  lying  to  the  northwest  of  it. 

The  circuit  shown  by  a  dash-dot  line  runs  northward 
up  another  of  the  north  face  entries  and  after  traveling 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  main  southeast  haulage 
road  supplies  energy  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
mine.  This  circuit,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  system, 
also  delivers  current  to  the  dips  or  southeast  butt  entries. 
It  is  shown  with  a  feeder  line  paralleling  the  trolley 
wire  along  the  main  haulway  and  into  the  most  advanced 
east  face  entry.  This  feeder  line  is  utilized  for  boosting 
the  voltage  in  the  active  advanced  panel  sections,  and  is 
connected  to  the  trolley  wire  at  intervals  of  250  ft. 

The  circuit  shown  by  the  dash-two-dot  line  runs 
directly  into  the  central  south  face  entry  and  feeds  the 
butt  entries  on  its  left.  This  circuit  is  shown  also  with 
a  feeder  line.  Development  of  the  southeast  and  south- 
west sections  of  the  mine  is  progressing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  that  in  the  workings  to  the  northward. 
Feeder  lines  are  omitted  along  the  north  face-entry 
circuits,  because  from  them  less  power  is  required.  The 
company  contemplates  the  sinking  of  another  shaft  to 
the  northward  some  time  in  the  future,  through  which 
will  be  taken  much  of  the  coal  that  could  be  removed 
through  No.  3  shaft.  This  new  operation  will  eliminate 
the  long  hauls  which  would  be  experienced  if  the  coal 
lying  directly  to  the  northward  were  removed  through 
Mine  No.  3. 

Tie  Breakers  Installed  in  End  of  Entries 

The  fourth  circuit,  shown  by  a  dotted  line,  runs  out 
the  main  northwest  haulway  and  into  one  of  the  farthest 
advanced  southwest  face  entries.  This  circuit  supplies 
power  to  the  butt  entries  to  its  left.  It  also  is  equipped 
with  a  feeder  line. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tie  breakers,  designated 
by  a  circumscribed  B,  with  one  exception  have  been 
installed  in  the  butt  entries  that  are  advanced  farthest. 
It  is  considered  advantageous  to  place  them  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  power  demand  where  the  resistance  of 
the  wire  is  least.  Any  overload  or  "short"  manifesting 
itself  near  the  end  of  that  circuit  will  have  a  correspon- 
dingly shorter  distance  to  travel  in  registering  at  the 
breaker.  Thus  if  a  short  occurs  the  power  is  im- 
mediately taken  off  the  line,  whereas  if  the  current 
had  some  distance  to  traverse  before  reaching  the 
breaker  the  resistance  offered  by  the  wire  might  prove 
to  be  so  great  that  the  line  would  grow  hot  and  sag 
before  the  current  was  thrown  off. 

There  would  be  danger  that  the  mine  would  take 
fire  if  by  chance  a  mine  car  happened  to  be  beneath 
the  wire  when  it  sagged.  Timbers  also  might  easily 
be  ignited.  Each  tie-breaker  is  mounted  in  a  convenient 
cut-through  on  an  ordinary  pipe  frame  insulated  and 
supported  by  heavy  timbers  reaching  from  roof  to  floor. 
This  type  of  installation  is  both  neat  and  substantial 
and  requires  no  care  of  any  kind. 

Short  Circuit  Shuts  Current  from  Line 

Each  circuit,  although  independent  in  itself,  in  the 
sense  that  trouble  on  one  is  not  relayed  to  and  reflected 
in  another,  is  yet  able  to  di-aw  on  all  three  for  additional 
current.  A  sectionalizer  is  employed  in  connecting 
trolley  wires  of  two  circuits  together  ao  as  to  afford  an 
even  surface  for  movement  of  the  trolley  wheel  of  the 
locomotive.  This  is  a  small  wooden  plate  about  1  ft. 
long  which  is  fixed  by  bolt  to  each  circuit  dead  end. 
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One  of  these  is  found  in  the  butt  entry  near  each  tie 
breaker,  as  well  as  where  each  circuit  joins  another 
near  the  bottom. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  system  operates.  Suppose 
some  section  of  the  line  feeding  the  farthermost  north- 
east and  southeast  butts  is  "shorted,"  this  circuit  being 
shown  by  the  dashed-line.  Immediately  the  tie-breakers 
Bo  and  Be  open,  as  well  as  the  breaker  at  the  bottom 
from  which  that  circuit  is  controlled.  There  is  no  chance 
for  any  of  the  breakers  mentioned  to  reclose,  re-estab- 
lishing the  circuit,  until  the  cause  of  /'"he  difficulty  has 
been  found  and  remedied.  CutV*. 

Suppose  instead,  an  overload  occurs  Vn  uus  circuit  at 
some  point,  caused,  say,  by  a  locomotive  driver  attempt- 
ing to  haul  an  unusually  heavy  trip  up  a  steep  grade. 
In  such  a  case  all  the  excess  power  available  in  the 
other  three  circuits  rushes  through  different  channels  to 
this  point.  If  the  demand  is  still  greater  than  can  be 
accommodated  by  the  amperage  adjustment  of  each  tie 
breaker,  the  three  breakers  mentioned  will  open. 

After  5-,  10-  and  15-sec.  intervals  each  breaker 
recloses  automatically  and  the  circuit  is  again  completed. 
If  the  overload  still  exists  after  these  intervals  of 
time,  the  breakers  will  not  reclose  but  will  remain  open 
until  the  excessive  load  has  been  removed.  Identically 
the  same  sequence  of  operations  takes  place  under 
similar  conditions  in  each  of  the  other  three  circuits. 

In  the  case  of  the  north  circuit  the  breaker  at  the 


shaft  bottom  is  not  affected  unless  the  cau.se  of  the 
trouble  is  located  between  the  breaker  rooTii  and  tie 
breaker  B^.  Otherwi.se  only  the  breakers  B  i  and  Bb  will 
open.  If  an  overload  or  "short"  occurs  on  the  west 
circuit,  breaker  Br,  will  open  along  with  the  proper  sec- 
tion breaker  at  the  shaft  bottom.  This  section  of  the 
mine  is  isolated  by  only  two  breakers. 

If  there  is  trouble  on  the  circuit  illustrated  by  the 
dash-two-dot  line,  the  tie  breakers  Bu  and  Be  will  open; 
so  also  will  the  main  feeder  breaker  for  that  line  in  the 
room  at  the  bottom.  During  the  time  that  any  one 
circuit  is  down,  the  energy  ordinarily  flowing  into  its 
wires  is  directed  into  tho.'se  of  the  three  remaining 
closed  circuits,  if  there  is  demand  for  it,  making  it  less 
likely  that  an  overload  will  manifest  itself  on  any  of 
these  lines,  unless,  indeed,  the  current  rating  of  the 
tie  breaker  is  reached.  This  is  adjustable  between  600 
and  1,200  amp.  By  following  the  course  of  the  four 
main  distributing  lines,  it  can  be  seen  clearly  how  each 
circuit  can  be  fed  from  at  least  one  other,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  all  of  the  copper  in  the  mine  to  be  of 
service  in  feeding  current  to  any  point. 

"Short"  Immediately  Deadens  Its  Circuit 

As  has  been  mentioned,  a  fused  sectional  switch  is 
located  at  the  entrance  to  each  butt  entry,  so  that  a 
"short"  on  any  particular  line  will  not  be  able  to  cause 
the  de-energizing  of  the  entire  circuit. 


Berry  No.  3 
Mine,  Show- 
ing Separate 
Wiring  Cir- 
cuits. 

A     diagrammatic 
plan  of  the  mine 
with  some  of  the 
headings    and 
crosscuts   omitted 
so  as  to  make  the 
trolley  wires  and 
feeders     more 
readily    apparent. 
B,„  B„,  Be  and  B^ 
are  four  tie  break- 
ers through  which 
the    current    can 
pass     in     either 
direction,      thus 
making   it   possi- 
ble    to     tie     the 
various    lines    to- 
gether so  that  in 
case    of   a    heavy 
load   on   any   one 
of  them  they  can 
help  one  another. 
The    trolley   lines 
and    feeders     ap- 
pear to  be  placed 
on  different  road- 
ways,    but     they 
are  not.    The  nu- 
meral 4  marks  the 
substation  at  the 
foot  of  the  shaft, 
where  four  feeder 
breakers    are    in- 
stalled. 
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Feeder  Break- 
er and  Tie 
Breaker. 

These  instruments 
are  quite  similar, 
as  their  purposes 
differ  but  little. 
It  will  be  noted 
that  "B"  resist- 
ance unit  on  the 
feeder  breaker  on 
the  left  is  dupli- 
cated on  the  right 
as  shown  at  R. 
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correctly  speaking,  that  entry  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
circuit  only  until  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  had  been 
removed  and  the  switch  re-fused.  As  there  is  but  little 
likolihood  of  an  overload  coming  on  the  wires  in  a  butt 
entry,  only  in  rare  instances  will  anything  other  than  a 
short-circuit  isolate  one  of  these  panel  arteries.  When 
a  "short"  does  occur,  it  may  either  be  noticed  by  the 
men  working  in  the  rooms  or  by  the  locomotive  driver 
when  entering  the  butt.  If  it  is  discovered  by  the  latter, 
the  condition  is  reported,  and  a  man  is  dispatched  to 
run  down  the  cause,  remove  it  and  renew  the  fuse. 

Occasionally,  a  careless  machineman  will,  by  "goos- 
ing" his  machine,  bring  about  an  overload  within  a 
room  that  cannot  be  handled  by  the  400-amp.  fuse  at 
the  entrance  to  the  butt  entry.  In  such  a  case  the  fuse 
will  part  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  it  would  if  a 
"short"  existed.  However,  in  the  mines  of  the  Ford 
company,  overloads  and  burned-out  fuses  as  a  result  of 
the  practice  above  mentioned  are  uncommon. 

The  elasticity  of  the  entire  system  is  perhaps  its 
greatest  advantage.  The  time  of  the  power-house 
attendant  is  not  consumed  in  throwing  in  the  circuit 
breaker  as  a  result  of  overloads ;  therefore  he  can  turn 
his  attention  to  more  profitable  channels.  The  "shorts" 
which  occur  are  limited  in  their  field  of  activity  to  a 
single  section  of  the  mine,  along  one  of  the  main  haul- 
age roads.  "Shorts"  in  the  rooms  or  butt  entries  are 
taken  care  of  separately,  as  already  has  been  described. 
Thus  there  is  little  time  lost  either  in  the  mine  or  in 
the  power  house. 

Circuit  Breakers  Located  on  Intake  Airways 

Each  breaker,  being  situated  as  it  is  in  the  intake 
airway  of  the  farthest  advanced  butt  entry,  is  well 
located  for  protecting  the  mine  against  fire  or  explosion. 
The  opening  of  the  breaker  results  in  some  arcing,  but 
this  is  scant  cause  for  an  explosion.  About'  the 
only  possibility  of  this  spark  ipniting  a  quantity  of 
gas  would  occur  should  an  overload  on  one  of  the  circuits 
be  set  up  after  the  mine  had  been  down  for  a  lack  of 
power  for  several  hours.  The  breakers  in  reclosing  do 
not  make  a  large  spark.  Under  these  conditions  a 
short  circuit  would  ignite  the  gas  at  the  point  of  its 
occurrence  and  not  at  the  breaker. 

During  the  short  period  that  the  system  above  de- 
scribed has  been  in  operation  in  the  No.  3  mine,  the  time 
that  has  been  lost  because  of  power  trouble  has  been 
reduced  to  a  nekiigible  quantity.  Overloads  are  handled 
promptly  as  they  arise  and  the  circuits  affected  are 
re-established  automatically.  Under  the  old  order  of 
operation,  the  lime  of  the  power-house  attendant  was 
absorbed  to  a  great  extent  in  throwing  in  the  section 
breakers.    If  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  other  duties 


when  a  breaker  opened,  the  mine  was,  of  course,  down 
until  such  time  as  he  might  happen  to  notice  that  this 
switch  was  disconnected. 

Pressure  Drop  Cut  From  100  to  15  Volts 

Before  the  new  installation  was  effected,  there  had 
been  a  line  drop  between  the  power  house  and  some  of 
the  innermost  sections  of  the  mine  of  over  100  volts. 
Now  at  no  time  is  there  a  greater  difference  than  15 
volts  between  these  points.  This  fact  in  itself  admirably 
illustrates  the  fact  that  all  the  current  generated  is 
now  available  for  the  supply  of  any  portion  of  the 
underground  workings.  Two-,  three-,  and  four-circuit 
systems  have  been  installed  in  other  operations,  but 
these  left  much  to  be  desired  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  copper  was  limited  in  service  to  its 
own  individual  circuit.  In  these  cases  more  generating 
equipment  is  needed  for  the  operation  of  the  mine  than 
is  actually  required,  and  power  costs  soon  rise  to  a 
figure  that  is  exorbitant. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  W.  G.  Shall- 
cross,  general  superintendent  of  the  Ford  Collieries  Co., 
for  the  facts  contained  in  this  article.  Without  his 
kindly  co-operation  this  description  could  not  have  been 
written.  The  officials  of  the  Ford  company  are  always 
willing  to  assist  in  the  "passing  along"  of  information 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  operating  problems. 
This  characteristic  trait  of  the  firm  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  it  has  progressed  further  than  most 
bituminous  operators  and  today  occupies  an  enviable 
position  on  the  state's  record.  It  is  only  through  all 
concerns  making  an  open  book  of  what  each  has  learned 
that  the  entire  industry  can  make  rapid  progress. 


When  negro  miners  attempted  to  go  to  work  at  the  Key 
coal  mine  in  Warrick  County,  Indiana,  they  were  stopped 
by  white  pickets  and  a  fight  ensued.  The  negroes  found  out 
that  the  white  workers  had  attended  a  union  meeting  the  day 
before,  March  21,  and  called  a  strike.  About  eighty  men 
work  at  the  mine  and  the  officials  of  the  union  have  been 
asked  to  settle  the  strike.  Meantime  the  Sheriff  has 
gathered  in  those  who  took  part  in  the  fight. 


Shipments  of  coal  and  coke  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  January  were  as  follows:  South  Atlantic  ports  to 
Chile,  24,809  tons;  South  Atlantic  ports  to  Peru,  4,773  tons; 
South  Atlantic  ports  to  New  Zealand,  21,214  tons;  South 
Atlantic  ports  to  Balboa,  11,998  tons;  North  Atlantic  ports 
to  Ecuador,  3,300  tons;  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Chile,  41,216 
tons;  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Far  East,  1,100  tons;  British 
Isles  to  Peru,  1,711  tons. 


Argentine  coal  imports  in  1920  were  chiefly  from  the 
United  States.  Reports  received  show  that  this  country 
furnished  seven  times  more  coal  than  Great  Britain. 
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Making  Side  of  Room  a  Working  Face,  Thus 
Combining  Room-and-Pillar  With  Longw  all 

Heading  Machines,  Mechanical  Loaders  and  Undercutters  Used — 
Narrow  Rooms  in  Pairs  Are  Driven  Up  Full  Length,  and  Pillars 
Left  Between  Adjacent  Pairs  Are  Then  Extracted  by  Slabbing 
Them  With  a  Coal  Cutter — Favored   as    Method  of  Storing  Coal 


By  Carl  Scholz* 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


OBJECTION  to  the  room-and-pillar  method  for 
the  mechanical  extraction  of  coal,  especially  in 
relatively  shallow  workings,  is  based  mainly  on 
the  fact  that  the  working  face  of  the  room  and  later 
of  the  pillar  is  too  small,  Any  machinery,  therefore, 
that  is  installed  consumes  valuable  time  getting  into 
action,  and,  in  going  from  one  small  face  to  another, 
cumbers  the  roadways  which  should  be  kept  busy  trans- 
porting coal.  The  time  of  an  expensive  machine  is 
about  twice  as  valuable  as  is  that  of  a  man.  The 
combined  interest,  depreciation  and  obsolescence  charges 
of  12  per  cent  for  a  $20,000  machine  amount  to  about 
$1  an  hour,  or  $8  per  day,  even  assuming  a  300-day 
year. 

These  facts  have  militated  greatly  against  the  use 
of  cutting  and  loading  machinery,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  few  machines  will  do  all  the  work  that 
is  needed.  Some  cut  the  coal,  others  drill  it  and  still 
others  load  it.  The  more  machines  that  are  employed, 
the  more  there  is  to  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  the 
cars  to  the  working  place  and  yet  the  greater  the  need 
to  make  their  visits  frequent  and  unimpeded. 

In  consequence,  it  has  been  frankly  conceded  by  mine 
managers  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  a 
rearrangement  of  the  working  faces  must  be  made  such 
as  will  suit  the  capabilities  of  the  various  machines, 
keep  them  steadily  on  the  job  and  aid  the  rapid  and 
ready  distribution  of  mine  cars.  The  capabilities  of 
machines  have  to  be  studied,  and  the  lines  of  the  mine 
and  the  methods  of  extraction  suited  to  them. 

Mine  Opened  by  Heading  Machine 

For  the  plan  outlined  in  this  article  I  have  made 
application  for  letters  patent.  It  involves  the  use,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  of  pairs  of  rooms  with  ribs  between 
them  of  such  a  thickness  that  when  a  slab  cut  is  taken 
from  both  sides  they  will  be  almost  cut  through.  The 
pillars  between  the  pairs  will  be  much  larger,  to  permit 
of  their  extraction.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  rooms 
preferably  12  ft.  wide  and  500  ft.  long.  They  will  be 
rapidly  driven  by  a  heading  machine  which  will  load 
cars  on  the  track  in  its  rear.  This  machine,  as  it 
travels  continuously  forward,  does  not  interfere  with 
travel  along  the  roadways,  though  it  labors  under  the 
difficulty  that  only  one  car  can  be  placed  at  a  time. 

As  soon  as  either  one  of  the  rooms  in  any  given 
pair  is  driven  up,  a  slab  will  be  taken  off  the  entire 
length  of  the  big  pillar  and  this  coal  will  be  loaded 
out,  preferably  with  a  mechanical  loader.  Shoulders, 
however,  will  be  left  at  each  entry,  thus  providing  for 
room  necks.    As  soon  as  both  rooms  in  the  pair  are  up 

♦Vice-president  and  general  manager,  Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co. 


the  required  length  slabs  will  be  taken  off  on  either 
side  of  the  small  pillar  between  them,  thus  reducing  it 
in  size. 

Thereafter,  if  roof  conditions  permit,  successive  slabs 
will  be  taken  off  the  big  pillar  on  both  sides  of  it 
till  the  whole  of  it  or  as  much  as  possible  has  been 
extracted.  However,  in  the  present  operation  this  slab- 
bing will  be  deferred  until  the  upper  beds  are  worked 
out.  The  large  pillars  can  be  recovered,  if  necessary, 
by  another  pair  of  12-ft.  entries  with  slabs  taken  off 
both  sides,  as  in  the  original  operation,  the  thickness 
of  the  pillars  being  planned  to  suit  this  condition. 

In  each  room  two  tracks  will  be  maintained,  one  for 
the  mine  cars  which  will  be  arranged  alongside  the 
broken-down   coal,   and   one   close   up   against  the   un- 


PLAN  TO  MINE  COAL  ON"  A  WHOLESALE  SCALE 

Hitherto  we  have  brought  one  car  at  a  time  to  the  loader, 
mechanical  or  human.  This  scheme  is  planned  so  that  cars  mav 
be  brought  in  trips  to  the  working  face.  If  need  be  the  cars  can 
be  made  to  move  continuously  past  the  loading  points.  Some 
such  plan  which  will  provide  facilities  of  this  kind  will  have  to 
be  devised  if  coal  is  to  be  loaded  cheaply. 
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FLANKS  OF  NARROW  ROOMS  USED  AS  WORKING  FACES 

Pairs  of  rooms  are  driven  up,  one  room  serving  to  ventilate  its 
neighbor.  Then  the  pillar  between  the  rooms  is  reduced  by  slab- 
bing and  later  still  slabs  are  taken  off  the  large  pillar  left 
between  the  room  pairs. 

broken  coal  face.  On  this  latter  track  will  travel  the 
coal  loader  and  later  the  undercutting  machine. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  this  arrangement  more 
than  one  car  can  be  brought  at  a  time  to  a  loader. 
Indeed,  a  whole  train  of  cars  will  be  pulled  up  along- 
side it,  and  in  fact  it  will  be  possible  to  have  another 
trip  come  in  behind  the  first  and  so  keep  the  loading 
machine  continuously  working.  Continuity  in  opera- 
tion is  the  great  need  of  the  loading  machine.  If  a 
machine  loader  can  have  no  more  than  a  miner's  turn 
of  cars,  one  might  as  well  not  install  it,  for  it  re- 
quires as  much  or  more  attention,  consumes  power, 
suffers  depreciation  and  obsolescence,  needs  repairs  and 
involves  interest  payments. 

Car  Always  Presented  Right  End  Forward 

The  cars  for  heading  machines  are  brought  into  the 
panel  through  one  entry  of  a  double  heading,  are  back- 
switched  through  a  shoofly  and,  <=till  traveling  backward, 
are  switched  into  the  room  and  presented  end-gate 
forward  to  the  loading  conveyor.  On  being  brought 
out  the  car  is  backswitched  into  the  other  entry  of 
the  double  heading,  and  in  consequence  the  end-gate  is 
again  at  the  forward  end  of  the  car,  but  this  is,  of 
course,  unimportant  where  rotary  dumps  and  gateless 
cars  are  used,  as  is  becoming  increasingly  the  practice. 
It  will  be  noted  also  +hat  if  the  cars  are  brought  in 

for  the  other  machine — that  which  loads  off  the  rib 

tney  may  approach  the  working  place  by  either  pair  of 
entries  and  will  in  either  event  leave  the  mine  with 
the  end-gate  of  the  car  outbye  and  therefore  ready 
for  dumping  when  the  surface  is  reached. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  scheme  here  outlined 
is  the  ability  to  drive  a  large  amount  of  development 


with  a  minimum  production  of  coal,  a  condition  well 
suited  to  the  present  market  demand.  The  unmined  but 
developed  coal  is  thus  "stored"  inside  the  mine  and 
can  be  quickly  loaded  out.  In  fact,  the  condition  is 
similar  to  that  in  a  strip  pit  after  the  surface  is 
removed.  The  coal  is  ready  to  be  loaded  out  at  any 
time.  A  shortwall  machine  will  slab  one  of  the  450-ft. 
faces  in  three  or  four  hours  and  the  coal  thus  dis- 
lodged can  be  loaded  in  three  or  four  days. 

Each  Place  Will  Produce  200  Tons  Per  Day 
With  a  seam  about  6  ft.  thick  a  cut  along  the  full 
450-ft.  face  would  give  about  600  tons  of  coal.  Thus 
each  room  would  give  from  150  to  200  tons  per  day. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  concentrated  would  be  the  oper- 
ation under  those  circumstances.  Only  a  small  area 
would  need  to  be  developed  at  any  time  to  afford  an 
immense  daily  tonnage.  The  concentration  would  save 
in  the  use  of  air,  would  reduce  superintendence  cost 
and  would  make  it  possible  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
rails  and  timber  used  in  the  roadways,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  mining  and  loading  machines  un- 
equalled opportunity  and  producing,  by  reason  of  the 
long  faces,  an  unusual  percentage  of  coal  of  large  size. 
It  may  be  found  desirable  in  some  instances  to  make 
the  large  pillars  some  200,  300  or  400  ft.  wide  and 
to  work  them  continuously  only  in  one  direction,  thereby 
giving  opportunity  for  the  roof  to  cave  behind  the 
working  roads,  thus  relieving  the  weight  and  reducing 
the  loss  of  coal.  The  width  of  the  pillars  and  the 
sizes  of  the  roadwavs  and  undercuts  are,  of  course, 
not  essential  elements  of  the  plan. 


Chart  Speeds  Interpolation  of  Contours 

By  S.  G.  Haverstick 

Frostburg,  Md. 

CONTOURS  may  be  accurately  interpolated  by  the 
use  of  the  accompanying  chart.  Here  vertical  dis- 
tances are  shovra  along  the  left  side,  horizontal  distances 
along  the  bottom  line  and  grades  along  the  right  margin 
and  top. 

Suppose  the  draftsman  desired  to  find  the  horizontal 
distance  fi-om  elevation  1066.4  to  contour  1070  on  a  6  per 
cent  grade.  The  difference  in  elevations  in  this  case 
is  3.6  ft.  In  solving  the  problem  follow  the  6  per  cent 
grade  line  to  its  intersection  with  the  horizontal  line 
marked  3.6  ft.  at  the  left  margin,  then  follow  the  ver- 
tical line  from  this  junction  to  the  lower  margin  and 
read  the  horizontal  distance,  which  in  this  case  is  60  ft. 
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ANTHRACITE  SMOKELESS  BRIQUET  CO.'S  PL.ANT  AT  SUNBLKV,  PA. 

Factors  To  Be  Borne  in  Mind  in  Making 
Briquets  of  Fine  Materials 

Coal  Briquets  Need  an  Artificial  Binder — Sulphite-Liquor  Briquets  After  They 
Are  Made  Must  Be  Treated  to  Render  Them  Waterproof —  Peat  Briquets 
Should  Receive  Heavy  Pressure — Carbonization  of  Lignites  Before  Briquetting 
Recommended — Breeze   Should  Be    Mixed  with    Coal    to    Lessen  Abrasion 


By  J.  E.  Stevens 

New  York  City 


THE  science  of  briquetting  and  the  processes 
therein  involved  are  little  knovni  in  this  country 
outside  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  directly  connected  with  the 
industry,  either  as  makers  of  equipment  or  operators 
of  briquetting  plants. 

The  word  "briquet"  itself  often  is  a  source  of  mystery 
to  otherwise  well-informed  persons.  While  "to  briquet" 
is  defined  in  the  dictionaries  as  "to  compress  minerals 
or  mineral  dust  into  bricks  by  pressure,  heat  and  bind- 
ing material,"  a  more  explicit  definition  has  been  given. 
This  states  that  whereas  a  brick  is  made  with  a  view 
to  its  perpetuation  and  continued  use  in  that  form, 
a  briquet  is  "a  block  of  compressed  material  molded 
into  a  certain  shape,  whose  conformation  is  invariably 
destroyed  when  the  briquet  is  used." 

Briquetting  is  essentially  connected  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  materials.  It  is  not  specifically  the 
reclamation  of  otherwise  absolute  waste,  but  rather 
the  constitution  of  low-grade  materials  into  such  form 
that  when  used  they  will  yield  results  equal  to,  or  at 
least  comparable  with,  those  obtained  from  higher 
grades.  As  the  problem  of  utilizing  waste  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  during  recent  years,  the 
briquetting  industry  has  received  appreciable  impetus 
and  now  finds  application  in  many  fields. 

Briquets  may  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions: 
First,  those  that  are  totally  destroyed  when  used,  this 
class  being  composed  mainly  of  fuels,  and  second,  those 
briquets  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  metallurgical 
materials  that  are  to  be  smelted  for  the  recovery  of 


metals.  This  class  includes  various  kinds  of  ore  fines 
and  flue  dusts,  as  well  as  me'al  turnings,  borings,  filings, 
chips  and  the  like. 

Ten  Forms  of  Fuel  Have  Been  Briquetted 

The  fuels  making  up  the  first  division  include  the 
common  grades  of  coal — anthracite,  bituminous  and  lig- 
nite— also  less  valuable  fuel  materials,  such  as  coke 
breeze,  peat  and  sawdust.  In  countrie."  where  coal  is 
scarce  and  other  materials  are  plentiful,  attempts  have 
been  made  also  to  briquet  for  fuel  purposes  such  sub- 
stances as  rice  husks,  bagasse,  cottonseed  waste  and 
cocoanut  husks. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  fuel  briquets  made 
in  this  country  are  composed  of  anthracite  fines — either 
the  screenings  from  lump  coal  or  culm  from  the  wash- 
eries.  Vast  accumulations  of  this  latter  material  are 
available  throughout  the  mining  regions.  In  the 
briquetting  of  coal  some  form  of  binding  material 
almost  invariably  must  be  used  to  cement  the  particles 
together.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  binder  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  any  briquetting  proposition. 

Numerous  substances  are  available  that  will  act  suc- 
cessfully as  binding  agents.  By  their  use  excellent 
briquets  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory-  or  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities.  Numerous  patents  have  been 
taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of  briquets  during  the 
last  twenty  years  and  every  possible  material  or  com- 
bination of  materials  has  been  suggested  as  an 
agglomerant  to  bind  small  particles  of  coal  together. 
Binders  which  have  proved  to  be  suitable  for  the  manu- 
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Briquet 
Press 

As  it  appears  with 
gear  cases  re- 
moved. This  Ma- 
shek  press  makes 
twenty  tons  of 
briquets  per  hour, 
each  briquet 
weighing  2J  oz.  It 
may  be  obserx-^ed 
that  the  machine 
is  proNided  with 
a  clutch  on  the 
belt  shaft  and 
that  the  ratio  of 
back  gearing  is 
high,  giving  a 
heavy  pressure 
upon  the  briquet 
with  a  compara- 
tively light  belt 
pull. 


facture  of  fuel  briquets  on  a  commercial  scale,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  few. 

Coal-tar  pitch,  which  is  a  residual  product  from  the 
distillation  of  coal  tar,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
Europe,  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  production 
of  fuel  briquets  being  made  with  this  material.  In 
this  country,  however,  owing  to  our  large  oil  supplies, 
the  pitch  or  residuum  from  petroleum  refineries  can 
be  obtained  at  a  cost  comparable  with  that  of  coal-tar 
residues  and  it  possesses  certain  advantages  over  such 
materials  in  the  production  of  fuel  briquets.  This 
material  is,  therefore,  now  being  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Coal-Tar  Pitch   Verfus   Sulphite  Liquor 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  commercialize 
the  use  of  sulphite  liquor  (a  waste  product  from  paper 
mills)  as  a  binder.  While  excellent  briquets  can  be 
made  with  this  material  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing soluble  in  water,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
the  briquets  so  produced  waterproof,  it  is  necessary  to 
subject  them  to  special  treatment  after  molding.  This 
additional  operation  usually  takeis  the  form  of  baking 
in  order  to  carbonize  the  binder.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  cost  of  waterproofing  has  more  than  offset 
any  savings  effected  by  low  cost  of  binding  material. 

However,  the  question  of  what  agglomerant  is  to  be 
employed  should  be  decided  according  to  the  location 
of  the  plant  and  the  materials  most  readily  available. 
Each  briquetting  proposition,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
sidered entirely  on  its  own  merits.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  briqu'it  coal  without  binder.  Some 
bituminous  coals,  of  course,  already  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  tar  and  can  be  briquetted  by  a  combina- 
tion of  heat  and  pressure  without  additional  binder. 
So  far,  however,  such  methods  have  not  been  applied 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

Briquetting  of  peat  can  be  accomplished  without 
binder,  but  in   order  to  produce   a  good,  hard,   dense 


briquet,  extreme  measures  must  be  employed.  As  the 
heating  value  of  peat  is  40  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
an  equal  weight  of  coal,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
briquet  should  be  as  dense  as  possible. 

The  briquetting  of  peat  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion offers  an  entirely  different  and  much  more  diflficult 
problem  than  that  encountered  with  coal.  Peat  as 
obtained  from  the  bog  usually  contains  from  80  to  90 
per  cent  moisture,  and  the  reduction  of  this  amount  to 
the  10  to  15  per  cent  maximum  allowable  in  briquets 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production.  Under  the 
European  wet  carbonizing  process  of  peat  fuel  manu- 
facture the  peat  contains  less  than  3  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture when  briquetted,  the  resultant  fuel  being  extremely 
hard  and  dense,  with  a  smooth,  shiny  surface. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  present  conditions  a 
ready  market  can  be  found  for  peat  fuel  in  some 
regions,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  this  peat  should 
be  marketed  in  blocks,  as  cut  from  the  bog  and  sub- 
sequently dried,  or  should  be  manufactured  and  sold 
as  briquets  will  depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  peat 
available  and  upon  local  marketing  conditions. 

Lignites  can  be  briquetted  in  the  raw  state  by  using 
a  fairly  high  percentage  of  binder,  but,  after  much 
experimentation  and  research  work,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  utilization  of  this  class  of  coals  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  first  carbonizing  them  and  extracting 
the  byproducts  and  then  briquetting  the  carbonized 
residue.  An  excellent  smokeless  fuel,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  anthracite,  is  thus  obtained.  Charcoal 
from  wood-distillation  plants  also  is  being  briquetted, 
using  the  waste  wood  tar  as  a  binder.  The  resulting 
briquets  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron. 

Mix  Coal  with  Breeze  to  Lessen  Abrasion 

Coke  breeze  from  gas  works  is  often  produced  in 
larger  quantities  than  can  be  easily  disposed  of  and 
under  certain  conditions  can  be  profitably  briquetted 
and  sold   as  domestic   fuei.     This   material,   however. 
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Interior  of 
Briquet  Mill 

On  the  right  can 
be  seen  the  mix- 
ers, which  make  a 
uniform  mix  of 
the  coal  and  bind- 
er. On  the  left  is 
the  briquet  press 
with  its  revolving 
wheel  studded  with 
depressions  in 
which  the  mix  is 
fed  and  thereafter 
pressed  into  shape. 
Conveyors  bring 
the  material  to  be 
shaped  from  the 
bottom  of  the 
mixer  and  dump 
it  into  the  top  of 
the  vertical  steel 
chute  above  the 
press. 


owing  to  its  abrasive  action  on  the  machinery  and 
equipment,  offers  certain  mechanical  difficulties  in 
briquetting  which  if  not  overcome  increase  the  cost  of 
production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  proposition 
unprofitable.  By  mixing  the  breeze  with,  say,  25  per 
cent  of  bituminous  coal  and  thoroughly  grinding  the 
mixture  before  briquetting,  the  abrasive  action  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Briquetting  is  being  especially  applied  in  the  low- 
temperature  carbonization  process  now  rapidly  being 
developed.  The  purpose  of  this  process  is  to  obtain 
a  maximum  yield  of  tar  products  from  coal  and  at  the 
sam£  time  to  provide  a  good  dense  fuel  suitable  for 
domestic  use.  Under  the  Marshall-Tozer  process  of 
low-temperature  carbonization  the  coke  fines  resulting 
from  retorting  are  manufactured  into  briquets,  and  in 
the  Smith  method  the  coke  dust  is  briquetted  prelim- 
inary to  the  second  stage  of  the  carbonization  process. 

One  of  the  efforts  made  to  assist  in  meeting  the 


fuel  shortage  has  resulted  in  briquets  being  made  from 
dried  garbage  and  street  sweepings  mixed  with  coal. 
The  garbage  is  first  pulped  and  macerated,  then  dried. 
An  equal  weight  of  coal  is  then  added  and  after  thor- 
ough mixing  the  resulting  mass  is  molded  into  briquets, 
the  garbage  acting  as  a  binder  to  the  coal  dust.  WTiile 
the  heating  value  of  the  garbage  is  low,  it  acts  as  a 
satisfactory  filler.  This  method  of  utilization  effectu- 
ally overcomes  the  problem  of  disposing  of  city  refuse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  present  time  on 
the  utilization  of  fuel  materials  which  in  the  past  have 
been  considered  of  no  value  will  receive  much  greater 
attention.  Where  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  fines  and 
binder  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  and  a 
near-by  market  exists  for  the  product,  the  fuel- 
briquetting  field  offers  favorable  inducement  for  the 
investment  of  capital  and  will  produce  excellent  returns. 

In  order  to  insure  success,  however,  any  fuel- 
briquetting   proposition    should    receive   complete   pre- 


ANTiiiCAClTE  CULM  BANK  NEAR  SCRANTGN,  PA. 

The  many  mountains  of  fine  coal  around  the  anthracite  region  await  some  form  of  disposal,  briquetting  being:   one  of 

the  most  successful.     Large  quantities  of  still  finer  culm  that  will  not  settle  Is  constantly  traveling  away   in 

the  black  floods  from  the  w:\shers.     Some  day  it  will  be  freed  by  the  use  of  thickeners  and 

filters  and  will  then  be  available  for  the  briquetting  process. 
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liminary  analysis.  The  location  of  plant  especially 
should  be  given  thorough  consideration.  It  should  be 
examined  from  every  angle  before  a  selection  is  made. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  a  continuous  supply  of  raw 
materials  and  facilities  for  distribution  of  the  finished 
product  are  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  plant  layout  the  storage  arrange- 
ments for  both  ravi^  and  finished  material  should  receive 
careful  attention.  Ample  storage  space  should  be  pro- 
vided, v^^hile  the  handling  equipment  should  be  of  liberal 
capacity,  necessitating  comparatively  low  rates  of  speed 
in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of 
break-down  with  its  attendant  reduction  of  output. 

Cost  of  Briquetting  Must  Be  Kept  Low 

The  general  design  of  plant  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment should  take  full  advantage  of  previous  practice, 
avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  following  along 
those  lines  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most 
effective.  No  complicated  or  costly  machinery  is  neces- 
sary under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  the  processes 
involved  are  comparatively  simple.  The  endeavor  should 
be  to  provide  machinery  of  ample  strength  and  capacity 
with  all  items  of  plant  equipment  in  correct  proportion 
and  so  co-ordinated  that  continuous  and  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction can  be  obtained. 

In  successful  briquetting,  as  in  any  other  waste- 
utilization  project,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the 
mechanical  processes  should  be  simple  and  free  from 
costly  complications,  as  the  price  obtainable  for  the 
finished  product  always  is  limited  by  that  of  the  higher 
grades  of  materials  from  which  the  briquets  are  made. 

The  second  class  of  briquets,  those  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely destroyed  when  used,  but  which  are  smelted 
for  the  recovery  of  metals,  are  mostly  made  up  of  ore 
fines  and  flue  dusts.  Scrap  metal  turnings  and  borings 
also  are  being  briquetted  in  large  quantities.  The  utili- 
7;ation  of  ore  fines  had  not,  prior  to  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  occupied  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 


management  of  smelting  works.  Owing  to  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  however,  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  utilization  of  the  finer  ores  and 
to  converting  them  into  a  condition  suitable  for  the 
blast  furnace.  This  can  be  accomplished  efficiently  by 
briquetting,  and  various  processes  are  now  used  in 
the  conversion  of  the  fine  ores  into  this  form.  Some 
of  these  use  organic  binders  such  as  pitch  and  tar 
while  others  agglomerate  the  fines  with  lime.  Still 
another  process  uses  no  binding  agent,  the  ore  being 
fritted  by  heat  until  the  particles  soften  and  agglutinate. 
Briquetting,  therefore,  is  the  science  of  forming  small 
granular  materials  into  larger  lumps  by  compression. 
In  some  cases  a  binding  material  is  employed  with  or 
without  the  application  of  heat,  in  others  reliance  is 
placed  upon  pressure  alone. 


Rugged  Conveyor  Chain,  Repair  of  Which 
Delays  Operation  Only  a  Few  Minutes 

MANY  improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  in  the  conveyor  chains  which  find 
extensive  employment  in  and  about  collieries.  Almost 
without  exception  these  improvements  have  sought  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  manufacture,  to  render  the  chain 
more  reliable  and  durable,  to  render  its  assembly  easier 
or  to  make  it  more  readily  possible  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  One  of  the  latest  designs  is  that  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  is  the  invention 
of  J.  C,  Law,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  application  has 
been  made  for  a  patent  upon  it. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  drawings  and 
photographs,  one  of  the  chief  results  attained  in  this 
chain  is  complete  elimination  of  the  riveted  joint 
between  links.  Furthermore,  ease  and  cheapness  of 
manufacture,  as  well  as  of  assembly  and  repair,  also 
are  achieved.  Essentially  the  chain  consists  of  a  bar 
link  with  a  double  lug  upon  either  end,  two  cup-shaped 
drop-forged   washers,    two   plate  washers   and   a   bolt. 


Rivetless 

Conveyor 

Chain 

At  the  base  of 
the  illustration  is 
one  of  the  links 
with  its  double 
lugs  at  each  end. 
In  the  assembled 
chains  these  bear 
upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the 
cup-shaped  droji- 
forged  washers, 
shown  on  either 
side  of  the  bolt. 
The  assembled 
links  with  flight 
attachments  are 
shown  on  either 
side.  All  that  is 
needed  to  sepa- 
rate the  links  is  a 
wrench  for  free- 
ing the  nut  from 
the  bolt. 
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CHAIN  FROM  VARIOUS  VIEWPOINTS 
The  cross-section  shows  how  the  lugs  on  the  ends  of  the  links 
turn  within  the  washers.  The  uppermost  illustration  is  a  side 
view  of  the  chain,  the  operation  of  which  is  revealed  at  the  right 
end  by  the  expedient  of  omitting  the  upper  washer.  The  middlo 
illustration  is  a  plan  view  with  a  section  of  one  of  the  joints. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  figure  is  shown  a  steel  spring  liner  piece 
which  may  be  inserted  should  wear  allow  the  lugs  too  much 
play. 

Various  types  and  sizes  of  flights  or  other  attachments 
may  be  placed  either  at  the  joint  or  in  the  middle  of 
a  link.  All  parts  are  of  simple  construction  and  except 
for  the  bolt,  nut  and  plate  washer  they  all  may  be  con- 
structed of  drop-forged  steel. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  lugs  on  the  ends  of  the  link  are 
made  in  such  shape  as  to  fit  within  and  bear  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cup-shaped  drop-forged  washers.  A 
suitable  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  cup-shaped  washer  is 
cut  away  upon  either  side  to  permit  the  reception  and 
movement  of  the  link  bar.  This,  however,  leaves  ample 
bearing  surface  for  the  lug,  yet  movement  of  the  parts 
upon  each  other  as  the  chain  passes  over  a  sprocket  is 
sufficient  to  all  purposes. 

The  nut  on  the  end  of  the  bolt  will,  of  course,  under 
normal  circumstances  be  locked  in  position  by  some 
suitable  means.  Removal  of  this  nut  allows  the  bolt 
to  be  withdrawn  and  the  cup  washers  removed,  which 
permits  the  links  of  the  chain  to  be  readily  separated. 
Thus  a  wrench  is  the  only  tool  necessary  for  the 
assembling  or  disassembling  of  the  chain. 

In  operation,  the  sprocket  driving  the  chain  will  bear 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  cup-shaped  washers. 
Should  the  surfaces  of  the  lugs  and  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  cup-shaped  washers  become  worn,  a  ring  liner 
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VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  FLIGHTS 
The.<?o  drawings  show  two  of  the  many  wars  in  wliich  to  carry 
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of  suitable  size  may  be  inserted,  thus  taking  up  .slack 
motion  in  the  joint.  This  chain  may  he  used  either 
single  or  double  strand  and,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
it  may  carry  flights  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Thus 
many  alterations  in  design  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
chain  to  local  or  special  conditions  of  application. 

As  is  well  known  by  mining  men,  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  of  all  machinery  used  in  and  about  the  mine 
is  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  construction.  The  t.vpe 
of  men  available  for  work  in  and  around  collieries,  as  a 
rule,  can  hardly  be  considered  finished  mechanics  or 
machinists.  Consequently  any  piece  of  apparatus 
entrusted  to  their  care  does  not  receive  the  best  of 
attention,  and  unless  it  is  extremely  strong,  it  is  liable 
to  rapid  depreciation.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
simplicity,  ruggedness  and  ease  of  assembly  of  this 
chain  will  commend  it  to  those  experienced  in  the 
installation  and  operation  of  this  type  of  equipment. 

Storage-Battery  Locomotives  Reduce  Cost  of 
Gathering  Cars  in  Anthracite  Field* 

By  K.  a.  MEYERt 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WHERE  steam  and  compressed  air  formerly  were 
used,  electric  locomotives  and  hoists  are  fast  being 
installed,  and  where  mules  labored  in  the  chambers  and 
sideroads,  storage-battery  locomotives  are  relieving 
them  and  at  the  same  time  hauling  more  coal.  This  can 
readily  be  seen  by  the  following,  which  shows  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  the  installation  of  five  storage- 
battery  locomotives  in  the  Red  Ash  vein  at  Exeter 
Colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

In  the  fifth  vein,  one  locomotive,  operating  from 
inside  slope  to  chambers,  gangways  and  airways  on 
roads  Nos.  1,002  and  1,006,  with  chambers  pitching 
both  ways  and  grades  in  some  places  as  high  as  9  per 
cent,  handles  fifty  cars  wit'-  a  maximum  run  of  about 
1,800  ft.  When  replacing  the  empty  cars  this  locomo- 
tive is  assisted  by  a  second  locomotive.  The  latter  also 
covers  chambers,  airways  and  gangways  on  roads  Nos. 
1,001  and  1,006  and  handles  sixteen  cars  with  a  run  of 
1,300  ft.  in  each  gangway  with  grades  ranging  as  high 
as  7  per  cent.  To  replace  these  two  motors  with  mule 
power  would  take  fifteen  mules,  five  drivers  and  five 
runners. 

In  the  Babylon  vein,  one  motor  hauls  from  the  various 
working  faces  on  roads  Nos.  144  and  147  and  handles 
twenty-five  cars  daily,  having  a  maximum  run  of  2,100 
ft.,  and  delivers  coal  tc  the  head  of  No.  9  plane.  It 
would  take  nine  mules,  three  drivers  and  three  runners 
to  replace  this  motor. 

The  fourth  locomotive  collects  thirty-two  cars  from 
roads  Nos.  39,  46  and  50  and  delivers  coal  to  a  big 
turnout,  having  a  maximum  run  in  each  road  of  3,500 
ft.,  2,700  ft.  and  3,000  ft.  respectively.  Nine  mules, 
three  drivers  and  three  runners  would  be  required  to 
replace  this  motor. 

The  fifth  locomotive,  operating  as  a  collecting  locomo- 
tive on  road  No.  5  and  in  working  faces  between  cham- 
bei-s  Nos.  33  and  47,  and  assisting  in  concentrating  coal 
from  roads  Nos.  65  and  4,  handles  thirty  cars  daily  over 
a  run  of  1,000  ft.  having  grades  up  to  5  per  cent  against 
loaded  trips.  It  would  require  six  mules,  two  drivers 
and  two  runners  to  replace  this  motor. 


the   various   flights.      ^..^   , 

ferent  arrangement  Is  shown.  Here  a  subsidiary  iniK  wiui  a 
flight  is  held  by  both  the  bolts  by  which  the  two  onds  of  a  unk 
of  the  chain  are  attached  to  the  adjacent  links. 


"6n""the"right   at  "the  "bottom   a    whoUy 
'-     '  Here    a   subsidiary    link    with 


•Extract  from  "The  Storage  Battery  L«.>comotive  for   Gathering 
Purposes"  in  Employees  Ma{jazii\e  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
tEUxtrical  department,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
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Advantages  of  Portable  Over  Stationary 
Compressors  in  Anthracite  Rockwork* 

Costs  Less  to  Install  Than  a  Central  Plant  and  Less  for  Repairs 
and  Attendance — Highly  Acid  Mine  Water  Rusts  Out  Long 
Air    Lines — Greater    Drifting   Speed   Where   Drills    Are    Used 

By  F.  H.  WAGNERt 
Lost  Creek,  Pa. 


BY  DRIVING  gangways  in  rock  and  connecting 
them  by  rockholes  to  the  coal  bed,  thick  veins 
such  as  the  Mammoth  and  Buck  Mountain  of  the 
lower  anthracite  fields  have  been  successfully  mined. 
Thus  driven  the  gangways  do  not  need  to  be  heavily 
timbered,  squeezes  in  the  robbing  of  pillars  are  pre- 
vented, and  the  pillar  coal  is  more  completely  recovered. 
If  one  rockhole  taps  the  bed  at  too  high  a  point  for  the 
extraction  of  the  coal  at  a  lower  point,  this  coal  can 
readily  be  recovered  by  driving  a  rockhole  from  a  lower 
level. 

In  coal  of  a  thickness  of  two  feet  or  less  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lift  more  or  less  bottom  rock  or  to  blow  top 
rock,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  term'  rock  gangway  is, 
in  general,  applied  to  roadways  of  this  type.  From 
these  gangways  at  comparatively  regular  intervals  rock- 
holes  are  excavated  from  which  pillar  chutes  are  driven 
up  and  from  these  the  robbing  of  the  Mammoth  and 
Buck  Mountain  veins  proceeds  in  a  manner  character- 
istic of  such  work. 

Pneumatic  Drills  Speed  Up  Drifting  Work 

Driving  these  gangways  by  hand  was  slow  work,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  speed,  compressed  air  and 
jackhammers  were  introduced.  During  the  World  War 
and  for  a  long  period  following,  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  hand  rockmen,  and  drilling  by 
compressed  air  met  the  difficulty  even  though  material 
Was  slow  in  delivery  as  well  as  excessive  in  cost.  In 
driving  these  rock  gangways  and  rockholes  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  to  use  portable  air 
compressors,  or  a  permanent  compressor  plant  located 
near  the  power  plant  with  pipes  leading  into  the  mine 
therefrom. 

Taking  Packer  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  collieries  as  an  ex- 
ample which  are  practically  one,  the  workings  of  these 
operations  all  having  direct  inside  connections  the 
material  cost  of  the  installation  arid  operation  of  a  cen- 
tral compressor  plant  with  air  pipes  to  the  workings 
would  be  $18,500.  As  these  mines  are  wet,  the  cor- 
rosive and  chemical  action  of  the  highly  acid  mine 
water  on  the  14,300  ft.  of  main-airline  wrought-steel 
pipe  that  would  be  needed  was  taken  into  consideration. 

Three  Weeks  of  Corrosion  Destroys  Pipe 
A  section  of  G-in.  wrought-steel  pipe,  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  mine  water,  becomes  useless  in  a  trifle 
over  three  weeks,  hence  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
use  long  airlines  where  they  are  apt  to  be  exposed  to 
mine  water.  The  application  of  non-corrosive  paint  to 
the  surface  of  these  air  lines  was  considered,  but  the 

tDlvlslon  superintendent.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 


application  of  this  coating  in  itself  naturally  adds  to  the 
cost,  which  is  high  enough  without  it.  Air  lines  car- 
ried along  a  main  haulage  line  and  tunnel  are  apt  to 
give  trouble  as  a  result  of  derailments,  roof  falls,  leaky 
joints,  blowouts  along  seams,  etc. 

In  favor  of  piping  from  the  central  compressor  plant 
to  the  mine  workings,  it  is  argued  that  the  pipe  can  be 
utilized  in  case  of  mine  fires.  I  have  had  much  experi- 
ence in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  fires  I  have  fought 
occurred  in  mines  having  a  central  plant,  but  the  pipe 
lines  unfortunately  lay  in  the  newly  opened  parts  of  the 
workings  where  development  and  rock  work  was  carried 
on,  while  the  fires  raged  in  old  sections  in  which  no 
pipe  lines  were  available  that  could  be  connected  to  a 
pump.  Therefore,  instead  of  a  central  compressed-air 
plant,  we  chose  portable  compressors.  The  mining  and 
development  warranted  the  purchase  of  five  of  these,  the 
initial  cost  complete  (air  hammers  and  hose  included) 
being  $14,550. 

These  compressors  were  placed  at  convenient  loca- 
tions, either  along  a  widened  portion  of  a  gangway  free 
from  the  gangway  track  or  at  a  gangway  and  tunnel 
junction,  so  near  the  work  that  short  lengths  of  line 
could  be  used.  In  genera'  the  size  of  pipe  used  is  li  in. 
on  the  10  x  10-in.  compressors  and  1-in.  on  the  9  x  8-in. 
machines. 

Would  Favor  10  x  10-in.  Air  Compressors 

In  my  opinion,  the  larger  of  these  machines  gives 
better  results  than  the  smaller,  as  they  furnish  enough 
air  so  that  four  jackhammers  can  be  used  at  one  time 
with  fair  results.  When  only  three  hammers  receive 
air  from  the  line  and  the  transmission  distance  does  not 
exceed  600  ft.,  excellent  speed  in  drilling  is  obtainable. 
With  9  X  8-in.  compressors  only  two  hammers  can  be 
used  with  success. 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  on  the  five  compressors  for  one 
year  amounted  to  $480.  all  five  being  used  and  seeing 


PORTABLE  AIR   COMPRESSOR   AND   DRILL 
Tliis  IngersoU-Rand  eloctrlcally-driven  nilne-car  compressor  and 
jackhanimcr    operates    in    the    new    mines    of    Uie    United    States 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Lynch,  Ky. 
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AIR  COMPRESSOR  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL,  CO.  MINE 

A  9  X  8-in.  machine  is  used  in  the  mines  at  Avoca,  Pa.  It  is  of 
the  same  type  as  that  shown  in  the  other  illustration  in  this  article. 
Note  how  the  ends  are  protected  from  injury  by  the  bumper 
extensions  of  the  drill  frame.       ' 

hard  service.  The  upkeep  cost  on  a  centrally-located 
plant  in  the  same  division  amounted  to  $640.  The  aver- 
age life  of  short-length  pipe  lines  running  from  a  por- 
table compressor  is  eighteen  months.  In  contrast  the 
main  air  lines  from  a  centrally-located  plant  in  certain 
sections  must  be  practically  renewed  three  times.  On 
a  2i-in.  line  the  upkeep  cost  in  eighteen  months  was 
about  $460,  against  $100  for  the  lines  on  the  portable 
compressors. 

These  machines  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  mine 
car  and  have  been  utilized  in  two  different  sections  of 
the  mine  in  the  same  shift,  the  compressor  being  moved 
to  its  second  location  when  the  drilling  in  the  first  was 
completed.  As  received  from  the  manufacturer  these 
compressors  had  too  short  a  wheelbase.  In  another 
make  of  machine  the  compressor  and  electric  driving 
units  overhung  the  frame.  This  was  overcome  by  re- 
building the  compressors  on  a  regular  car  bottom  with 
the  standard  wheelbase  of  the  colliery. 

These  portable  units  need  comparatively  little  care. 
The  colliery  electrician  looks  after  the  electrical  end  of 
the  machine  and  a  machinist  attends  to  the  mechanical 
or  compressor  end.  Constant  attendance  is  not  required, 
but,  like  all  other  machinery,  these  units  need  a  reason- 
able amount  of  supervision.  They  do  not,  however, 
demand  the  undivided  services  of  an  attendant,  as  does 
a  centrally-operated  air  plant. 

The  use  of  portable  compressors  naturally  is  not  con- 
fined to  rock  gangway  and  rockholes,  as  they  are  suited 
to  rock  work  of  any  nature  as  well  as  to  the  drilling  of 
particularly  hard  seams  of  coal. 


Strength  and  Simplicity  Mark  One  Trolley 
Ear  and  Ease  of  Alignment  Another 

MANY  have  been  the  devices  perfected  and  placed 
on  the  market  for  supporting  the  trolley  wire  in 
mines,  some  being  suited  to  one  condition  and  some 
to  another.  Probably  no  hanger  ever  devised  will  suc- 
cessfully or  even  advantageously  meet  all  conditions 
imposed  by  mining  operations. 

The  clamp  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations is  notable  for  its  simplicity.  It  consists  of 
only  two  jaws,  a  boss  and  a  jam  nut.     As  a  result 


CLAMP  OF  FEW  PARTS 

Being  simple  it  can  be  made  strong 

and  heavy. 


these  few  pieces  can  be  and  are  made  heavy  and 
strong  and  yet  the  clamp  can  be  manufactured  without 
undue  expense. 

The  wedge  clamp.  Fig.  2,  is  extremely  popular  in 
some  fields  and  em- 
bodies some  new 
ideas.  It  aligns  with 
the  wire  without 
placing  undue  stress 
upon  the  insulation. 
After  the  clamp  has 
been  screwed  upon 
the  hanger  and  be- 
fore the  wedge  is 
driven  home  the  jaws 
may  be  rotated  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  them 
into  line  with  the 
trolley.  A  few  blows 
of  the  hammer  on  the 
wedge  then  tightens 
the  clamp  upon  both 
wire  and  hanger. 
Another  valuable 
feature  of  this  clamp 
is  its  even  distribu- 
tion of  pressure 
along    the    entire 

length  of  the  jaws.  Both  of  these  new  clamps  are  being 
manufactured  and  marketed  by  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Output  of  Ruhr  Collieries  Grows 

OUTPUT  of  Ruhr  collieries  during  February,  1921, 
(twenty-four  working  days)  amounted  to  8,174,606 
tons  of  coal,  compared  with  8,072,912  tons  in  January, 
1921  (twenty-four  working  days),  the  daily  output  thus 
being  340,609  tons,  against  332,904  tons  in  January,  1921, 
and  383,088  tons  in  Februaiy,  1913.  The  increase  in  daily 
output  is  largely  due  to  extra  shifts  and  a  decrease  in 
strikes.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  at  the  col- 
lieries at  the  end  of  February  is  given  at  539,099  compared 
with  537,399  men  in  January. 


WEDGE  CLAMP 

Aligns  readily  with  trolley  wire  with- 
out setting  up  strain. 


Swiss  COAL  IMPORTS  during  February,  1921,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Origin  Metric  Tons 

Saar     1.666 

Ruhr    10.63S 

Rhenish  lignite 2.3S2 

Belgium    2.667 

France    1,738 

England     24.054 

United    States 66,153 


Total    109,298 

The  above  compares  with  imports  during  January,  1921, 
of  215,017  tons  and  100,688  tons  in  February,  1919. 


Working  time  in  the  Sarre  district  has  been  reduced 
by  three  shifts  weekly.  In  explanation  of  this  reduction  the 
administration  makes  the  statement  that  it  has  been  caused 
by  lack  of  demand  in  the  case  of  the  home  market,  while 
in  the  neighboring  German  provinces  the  difference  of  price 
between  Sarre  and  German  coal  makes  sales  prohibitive. 
This  reduction  of  working  time  decreases  production  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  tons  per  year. 


Spanish  miners  in  the  northern  and  southern  districts 
are  opposing  the  suggested  cut  in  wages  and  are  threatening 
to  declare  a  general  strike  in  protest  against  the  proposal 
of  the  employers.  The  men  already  have  left  the  mines  in 
several  districts  in  the  Asturias  and  Jaen. 


The  Austrian  Government  has  contracted  ^vith  Dutch 
collieries  for  delivery  of  coal  for  industrial  purposes. 
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Long-Term  Credit — The  Invisible  Bridge 

Over  the  Export  Barrier* 

Obstacle  of  Necessity  to  Pay  Within  Ninety  Days  Elimi- 
nated by  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation,  Organized 
UnderEdgeAct— Capital,  $100,000,000;  Debentures  Limited 
to   $1,050,000,000  — Operation    Expected    Late    This    Spring 


By  F.  W.  Gehle 


THE  Belgian  may  give  us  as  many  francs  as  he 
used  to  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  coal,  but  he  will 
find  that  he  still  owes  63c.  The  Italian  has  to 
pay  four  times  as  many  lire  as  once  was  his  custom. 
For  the  Chinaman  buying  from  us  the  exchange  rates 
have  sent  prices  50  per  cent  higher.  Even  the  English- 
man finds  a  premium  of  20c.  on  every  dollar's  worth 
of  his  money  expended  for  our  products.  And  so  through 
the  long  line  of  countries,  the  $4,000,000,000  debt  that 
has  been  built  up  in  our  favor  has  resulted  in  an 
exchange  rate  that  is  overwhelmingly  against  the  for- 
eign purchaser. 

And,  more  than  that,  the  overseas  customer  has  been 
unable  to  buy  our  goods  in  the  usual  proportion  because 
of  a  temporary  lack  of  ready  funds  and  because  of  our 
own  inability  to  sell  to  him  on  long-term  credit.  We 
have  had  to  ask  him  to  pay  in  the  usual  sixty  or  ninety 
days;  we  have  been  unable  to  finance  the  transporta- 
tion of  our  goods  through  their  entire  trip  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  was  to  fill  this  deficiency  in  our  financial  system 
that  in  December,  1919,  the  Edge  act  was  passed, 
providing  for  the  organization  of  corporations  for  the 
financing  of  such  credits,  and  it  is  largely  through  the 
biggest  of  these  corporations,  the  new  Foreign  Trade 
Financing  Corporation,  that  bankers,  manufacturers 
and  farmers  hope  for  some  satisfactory  effect  upon  our 
waning  export  market. 

Sale  of  Stock  Wiul  Begin  May  1 

The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation,  the  product 
of  two  years'  thought  of  a  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association,  will  on  May  1  begin  an 
intensive  sale  of  its  capital  stock  at  $100  a  share  plus 
a  payment  of  $5  a  share  to  provide  a  surplus  fund  for 
emergency  purposes.  The  authorized  issue  of  this  stock 
will  be  $100,000,000,  but  upon  the  completion  of  the 
stock  sale,  debentures  to  the  amount  of  ten  times  the 
capital  and  surplus  will  be  issued.  The  sale  of  these 
will  be  limited  to  $1,050,000,000. 

Already  part  of  the  stock  has  been  sold,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  the  main  body  of  the  work  of  the 
corporation  has  been  the  organization  of  committees  in 
the  sixty-four  Federal  Reserve  cities  of  the  country  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  foreign  trade,  to  sell  the  stock, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  sale  of  the  debentures. 
These  committees,  with  a  banker,  a  commercial  i-epre- 
sentative,  and  a  farmer  on  each,  assure  the  widest  pos- 
sible interest  in  the  project.    In  all  parts  of  the  country, 

•Wo  Imve  boon  honrlnp  so  much  about  tl>o  Rdpo  I^aw  and  tho 
FoioiKii  riiulo  Fin.Miu-liig:  Corpointion  tbnt  wo  askod  the  Exeou- 
llvo  t'uiiiinittop  on  Orjranlzatlon  of  that  corporation  to  toll  Coal 
AsjL  roadoi-.s  just  bow  it  affects  thoni  and  how  they  can  got  in  on 
the  proposition. — Eonou. 


in  every  station  of  life,  in  every  calling  of  mankind, 
they  will  seek  to  place  the  debentures,  to  the  end  that 
America's  interest  in  her  foreign  trade,  on  which  her 
prosperity  must  more  and  more  depend,  may  be  a  whole- 
hearted one. 

The  exact  time  of  the  functioning  of  the  corporation 
cannot  yet  be  announced  definitely,  but  a  recent  state- 
ment by  John  McHugh,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
organization  and  probable  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  indicates  that  there  is  some  expectation  that 
operation  will  begin  late  in  the  spring. 

To  Investigate  World  Trade  Conditions 

The  actual  decision  as  to  the  time  of  opening  will 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  recently. 
This  "Committee  on  Policy"  will  first  make  an  investi- 
gation of  trade  conditions  in  the  countries  of  the  world, 
and  upon  these  men  will  rest  the  decision  as  to  the  time 
of  calling  for  payments  on  stock  subscriptions.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  as  follows:  Levi  L.  Rue, 
president,  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia; 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  former  governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board;  John  J.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Co.,  Chicago;  Philip  Stockton, 
president.  Old  Colony  Ti'ust  Co.,  Boston;  E.  F.  Swin- 
ney,  president,  First  National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
and  F.  0.  Watts,  president.  First  National  Bank,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Developments  in  the  past  few  days  have  pointed  to  an 
increasing  national  interest  in  the  organization  of  the 
corporation.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  week  the  legis- 
latures of  six  states  have  passed  "enabling  acts"  per- 
mitting state  banks  and  trust  companies  to  purchase 
stock  in  this  corporation.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  movement  under  way  favoring  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  law  to  permit  the  corporation  to  call 
for  payments  on  its  subscriptions  as  they  are  needed 
instead  of  at  the  arbitrary  periods  now  specified  by 
the  law. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  in  this 
country  a  well-defined  feeling  that  foreign  trade  dif- 
fers from  interstate  trade  mainly  in  that  state  boun- 
daries have  become  oceans.  Both  are  essential  to  our 
prosperity.  And  it  will  be  the  capitalization  of  that 
feeling  that  will  come  to  the  support  of  American 
exports — that  will  build  a  bridge  of  long-term  credit 
over  the  barrier  that  holds  our  ships  at  anchor,  freight 
cars  uncargoed  on  their  sidings,  and  workmen  idle. 


American  coal  is  being  offered  to  ni.:nufacturers  in  the 
region  of  Halle  20  marks  below  German  coal  in  the  world's 
market.  The  opportunity  for  sellinjr  American  coal  in 
Germany  apparently  is  all  the  more  favorable  because  of 
the  unwillingness  to  buy  Eng'sh  coal. 
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WATERFRONT  AT  KIEL  HARBOR,  GERMANY 


American  Export  Possibilities  Denoted  by  Sidelights  on 
The  Coal  Situation  in  Foreign  Countries 

European,  African  and  South  American  Markets,  Formerly  Dominated  by  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  Have  Become  Available  to  America  Since  the  War — Substitution 
by  Unscrupulous  Exporters  Has  Roused  Suspicion  Against  American  Product  in  Italy 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne* 


AUSTRALIA'S  consumption  of  coal  is  approximately 
9,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  the  average  exports  dur- 
^  ing  the  past  seven  years  have  amounted  to  476,000 
tons  per  year.  Coal  is  found  in  every  state  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  fields  of  New  South  Wales  are  more  ex- 
tensively developed  than  those  in  any  other  state  and  con- 
sist of  all  grades  from  lignite  to  bituminous  gas  coal. 

In  Victoria  a  high-tension  power  station  is  now  under 
construction  which  will  supply  all  the  power  requirements 
of  the  state.  To  furnish  the  requisite  fuel,  extensive  min- 
ing development  is  being  made  in  both  bituminous  and  lig- 
nite deposits.  New  coal  fields  have  recently  been  discovered 
near  tidewater  in  western  Australia,  which  are  expected 
to  play  an  important  part  in  building  up  Australian  ex- 
port trade  to  South  America. 

The  principal  coal  consumers  in  the  Argentine  are  the 
British-owned  railways,  comprising  a  system  of  over  22,- 
000  miles.  Until  1913  about  98  per  cent  of  the  coal  im- 
ported came  from  Great  Britain  and  2  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  In  1919  England  shipped  57  per  cent  and 
the  United  States  43  per  cent.  In  1920  the  position  was 
reversed,  the  United  States  exporting  87  per  cent  and  Great 
Britain  13  per  cent,  the  total  amount  being  2,070,000  tons. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1920,  98  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  2  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  notwith- 
standing exchange  rates  unfavorable  to  America  and  low 
freight  rates  favorable  to  England. 

American  coal  thus  has  come  into  distinct  favor  in  the 
Argentine  and  at  River  Plate  ports,  but  to  hold  this  busi- 
ness will  require  the  highest  standard  of  commercial  ethics 
and  the  development  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
signee's requirements.  Return  cargoes  of  hides,  wool  and 
cereals  offer  advantages  to  the  coal  exporter  who  is  pre- 
pared also  to  become  an  importer.  Many  of  the  ports  on 
the  Plate  are  controlled  by  British  shipping  interests.     On 
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this  account,  towage,  wharfage,  etc.,  may  be  more  expedi- 
tiously handled  by  the  consignee.  Labor  troubles  at  Buenos 
Aires  frequently  add  to  demurrage  difficulties. 

There  is  a  coal  field  of  limited  area  at  Commodoro 
Rivadavia  which  is  being  rapidly  developed  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  This  output,  however,  will  scarcely  serve 
to  supply  the  increased  requirements  that  will  result  from 
extensions  of  the  State  Railways  now  being  built. 

Argentine  credits  usually  are  payable  upon  arrival  of 
cargo  rather  than  cash  against  documents  on  sailings,  the 
shipper  being  secured  by  insurance. 

Mine-Labor  Costs  Low  in  Africa 

As  a  continent,  Africa  is  poorly  supplied  with  coal,  the 
principal  known  deposits  being  97  per  cent  in  South  Africa 
and  1  per  cent  in  Rhodesia.  The  proximity  of  these  deposits 
to  the  Witwafcersrand  gold  fields  has  made  extensive  de- 
velopment possible  by  low  labor  costs. 

South  African  coal  now  ranks  second  only  to  East  Indian 
coal  in  cost  of  production,  and  is  therefore  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  factor  in  export  trade  to  Aden,  Ceylon,  Argentina, 
Egypt,  Uruguay,  India,  Mauritius  and  Zanzibar,  as  well  as 
to  coastwise  African  ports,  and  for  bunker  purposes. 

The  retail  price  (September,  1920)  was  25s.  (normal 
rate  $6.08).  Transvaal  coal  runs  higher  in  ash  than  Natal 
coal,  averaging  about  13,500  B.t.u.  A  series  of  tests  made 
on  these  fuels  indicated  that  100  lb.  of  Welsh  coal  were 
equivalent  to  128  lb.  of  Natal  coal  or  182  lb.  of  Transvaal 
product. 

An  interesting  study  of  wages  is  given  in  recently  pub- 
lished statistics.  The  South  African  coal  mines  employ  ap- 
proximately 32,000  men.  White  men  receive  an  average  of 
£33  per  month,  Transvaal  natives  £?  9s.  8d.  per  month 
with  food  and  lodging  thrown  in,  Asiatics  are  paid  an 
average  of  £2  lis.  9d.  with  food  and  lodging,  and  Natal 
natives  £2  6s.  2d.  with  food  and  lodging.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing are  estimated   at  Is.  per  day. 

A  recent  quotation  on  Natal  bunker  coal  at  Durban  was 
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41s.,  which  is  the  lowest  price  at  any  port  in  this  section 
of  the  world. 

In  1912  coke  was  imported  into  the  South  African  Union 
to  the  value  of  £68,007.  Coke  ovens  have  been  built,  how- 
ever, in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  until  in  1918  only  £823 
worth  of  coke  and  anthracite  briquets  was  imported. 

In  August,  1920,  ships  were  waiting  at  the  port  of  Dur- 
ban for  100,000  tons  of  bunker  coal.  In  order  to  protect 
the  export  and  bunkering  industry,  official  standards  and 
classification  into  pools,  analagous  to  the  Tidewater  coal 
exchanges  of  America  are  being  worked  out. 

Belgium  has  always  used  more  coal  than  it  could  pro- 
duce. The  local  production  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent 
gas  coal,  26  per  cent  coking  and  smithing  coal,  43  per  cent 
low-volatile  coal,  and  21  per  cent  anthracite.  Of  this  out- 
put, normally  approximating  23,000,000  tons,  5,000,000  tons 
were  exported,  principally  to  France,  and  9,000,000  tons  of 
gas  coal  were  imported,  the  imports  in  1913  being  68  per 
cent  from  Germany,  29  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  and 
3  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  These  proportions  were 
materially  changed  in  favor  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war,  but  present  exchange  rates  practically  preclude 
the  importation  of  American  coal. 

Briquets,  anthracite  and  low-grade  low-volatile  coals  are 
principally  used  for  steam  purposes,  the  high-volatile  coals 
going  into  the  gas  plants  and  the  manufacture  of  coke 
and  steel. 

Prior  to  the  war,  automatic  stoker  grates  were  known 
only  through  having  been  shown  at  industrial  exhibitions. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Brussels  tramway  power  plant, 
Societe  d'Electricite  de  I'Escaut  at  Antwerp,  the  Glaceries 
Floreffe  at  Floreffe,  the  Duche  Chemical  Works  at  Vilvorde, 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Mill  at  Ghent,  and  the  Bernaerts 
Mill  at  Wettern,  all  are  equipped  with  American  underfeed 
stokers.  Nine  other  industrial  establishments  also  have  in- 
stalled various  types  of  automatic  stoker. 

Special  Grates  Needed  for  Belgian  Coal 

The  American  grate  requires  special  construction,  how- 
ever, as  Belgian  coal  runs  so  high  in  sulphur  that  grate 
bars,  unless  specially  constructed,  will  fuse  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  Belgian  coal  also  requires  a  very  thin  fire 
which  is  slow  to  ignite  but  is  quickly  consumed.  The 
stoker  must  thus  deliver  new  coal  at  the  critical  moment 
between  primary  distillation  and  reduction  to  ash. 

There  are  no  specific  anti-smoke  ordinances,  but  the  law 
requires  that  factory  chimneys  shall  be  built  at  least  5 
meters  above  the  highest  neighboring  building  within  a 
radius  of  50  meters  from  it.  According  to  the  civil  code, 
however,  recovery  may  be  had  at  law  for  damage  caused 
by  smoke  from  a  factory  chimney. 

Belgian  locomotives  are  equipped  with  smoke  consum- 
ers and  the  National  Railroad  Administration,  which  is  the 
largest  customer  of  the  native  mines,  regulates  the  amount 
of  volatile  matter  and  ash  which  it  will  accept.  These  limits 
run  from  5  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  in  ash  and  for  coke  6 
per  cent  volatile  matter;  anthracite  6  per  cent  to  lOi  per 
cent  volatile  matter;  bituminous  coal  13  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  volatile  matter.  Briquets  averaging  14  to  16  per 
cent  volatile  constitute  47  per  cent  of  tne  total  railroad  fuel 
consumption. 

Shortness  of  haul  from  either  mine  or  port  has  ren- 
dered storage  unnecessary.  Canalboats  of  1,500-2,000  tons 
capacity  are  available  at  Antwerp.  The  cotton  mills  at 
Ghent  have  ample  room  for  storage,  but  rarely  acquire 
more  than  one  week's  supply. 

Belgian  gas  coals  run  so  high  in  sulphur  that  abnormal 
purifying  capacity  is  provided  at  all  gas  plants.  Gas  when 
delivered  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  free  from  HjS  not 
to  color  paper  impregnated  v.'ith  a  1  per  cent  solution  of 
lead  acetate.  Nearly  all  the  ^l^nts  are  equipped  with  hori- 
zontal retorts,  which  are  charged  mechanically. 

Prior  to  the  war,  an  average  yield  of  400  cu.meters 
(14,125  cu.ft.)  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  was  obtained,  but  the 
present  yield  is  about  255  cu.meters  (9,005  cu.ft.),  due  to 
the  quality  of  coal  in  use.  From  70-100  liters  of  ammonia 
(18-26  gal.)  and  55-90  liters  of  tar  (14-24  gal.)  are  re- 
covered.    Gashouse  coke   is   sold  for  domestic   fuel,  while 


certain  plants  specialize  in  metallurgical  coke  and  the  vari- 
ous coal-tar  products.  A  high  fusing  point  of  ash  is  sought 
especially  for  glass  furnaces,  marine  purposes  and  railways. 

Few  customers  deal  direct  with  the  mines,  as  the  brok- 
ers (wholesalers)  give  regular  customers  advantageous 
credits  and  by  frequent  visits  to  the  mines  and  the  con- 
sumers ensure  suitable  delivery  in  specified  amounts  and 
of  proper  quality,  the  whole  keynote  of  the  transaction 
being  "service."  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  broker  bills 
his  sales  direct  to  the  client  on  statements  prepared  by  the 
colliery,  draws  a  draft  for  the  amount  thereof  in  favor  of 
the  operator,  who  is  thus  covered  for  the  coal  supplied.  The 
operator  then  deducts  the  agreed  percentage  for  each  of 
the  wholesalers  and  pays  the  same,  banking  the  difference 
to  his  own  credit. 

At  present,  prices  f.o.b.  mine  are  fixed  by  the  Belgian 
Government  at  an  advance  of  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per 
cent  over  prices  prevailing  Jan.  1,  1920.  German  shipments 
are  co-operatively  divided  among  various  groups  of  con- 
sumers and  the  State  Railways.  German  coal  is  delivered 
to  cars  at  Hamont  for  rail  shipment,  and  to  canalboats 
at  Duisborg-Ruhort  for  water  shipment  (Nov,  1920)  at 
113.50  fr.  per  ton. 

The  port  of  Antwerp  is  admirably  equipped  with  barges, 
cranes,  tidal  basins,  etc.,  and  contracts  may  be  made  with 
the  port  authorities  for  permanent  use  of  certain  moorings, 
quays,  and  warehouses  at  reduced  rates.  The  harbor  au- 
thorities are  friendly  toward  American  tonnage. 

Return  cargoes  usually  are  available  in  plate  glass,  glass- 
ware, textiles,  gloves,  artificial  silk,  chemicals  and  dyes, 
laces,  sugar,  chicory,  and  Belgian  Congo  products,  such  as 
copper,  ivory,  and  copal.  Transshipment  of  Scandinavian 
lumber  may  be  made  to  English  ports,  and  Belgian  rails, 
ingots,  blooms  and  rolling  mill  products  are  now  compet- 
ing with  similar  products  from  other  nations. 

The  present  unloading  capacity  of  the  harbor  of  Ant- 
werp is  500,000  tons  per  month,  and  of  Ghent  250,000  tons 
per  month.  If  the  port  authorities  of  Antwerp  brought 
back  the  floating  derricks  rented  by  them  in  Ghent  and 
Rotterdam,  this  port  could  handle  1,000,000  tons  per  month. 

The  most  practical  method  of  selling  American  coal  in 
Belgium  would  be  to  organize  a  sales  office  at  Antwerp 
with  a  large  yard  on  the  river  front,  where  boats  could  be 
unloaded.  The  whole  of  northern  Belgium  needs  indus- 
trial coal,  and  consumers  would  be  glad  to  have  more,  of 
stable  quality,  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  cannot  get  it. 
There  is  no  car  shortage,  and  labor  is  more  efficient  than 
at  any  other  northern  ports. 

Chinese  Coal  Deposits  Likely  To  Be  Developed 

But  very  little  trade  information  has  been  obtained  from 
China.  There  is  ample  cargo  available  for  return  voyages, 
but  there  is  little  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Chi- 
nese products.  Trade  Commissioner  Whitham's  reports  deal 
extensively  with  terminal  and  unloading  facilities.  It  is 
not  unlikeiy  that  the  extensive  coal  deposits  of  China  will 
be  developed  on  a  commercial  scale  within  the  next  few 
years  and  that  Chinese  coal  will  become  a  decided  competitor 
in  export  trade. 

CZErHO-SLOVAKIA  WlLL  ACCEPT  GOOD  SCREENED  COAL 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1920  coal  was  mined 
by  370  concerns  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  225  producing  lignite 
and  145  producing  bituminous.  In  Bohemia  there  are  310 
operations,  in  Moravia  24,  Silesia  33,  and  Slovakia  3.  About 
123,000  miners  are  employed. 

The  militarization  of  the  mines  during  the  war,  while  it 
temporarily  increased  production,  necessarily  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  equipment,  which  with  labor  troubles 
and  car  shortage,  has  since  decreasea  the  output. 

The  decision  of  the  Entente  in  regard  to  the  boundary 
line  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland  has  saved  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  27  per  cent  of  its  coal  production.  With 
all  this  the  Industrial  Institute  of  Prague  estimates  the 
annual  shortage  of  coal  at  3.600.000  tons.  Any  good 
screened  coal  which  will  stand  handling  is  acceptable. 

Discharge  facilities  at  the  various  ports  are  exceedingly 
poor.  To  offset  this,  however,  a  wide  diversity  of  return 
cargoes    is    offered,   such    as    lumber,    magnesite,    Gablonz 
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goods,  glass,  china,  porcelain,  sugar,  malt,  hops,  bentwood 
furniture,  paper,  gloves,  sodium  cyanide,  dyes  and  cotton 
goods. 

A  coal  council  advises  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
in  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  mining,  dis- 
tribution, equalization  of  production  and  consumption,  fix- 
ing of  selling  prices,  maximum  profit  of  operators,  quantity 
to  be  produced  by  each  mine,  and  the  designation  of  the 
appropriate  market  for  each  mine.  The  law  also  provides 
for  a  tax  of  30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  f.o.b.  mine.  As 
a  result,  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced  about  40  per  cent. 

Bulk  of  Danish  Coal  Imports  Come  from  America 

About  one-third  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  Den- 
mark is  gas  coal.  The  railways  prefer  screened  lump  for 
steam  purposes.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  industrial  plants 
are  equipped  with  stoker  grates,  but  these  plants  consume 
40  per  cent  of  the  steam  coal.  The  large  plants  with  stoker 
equipment  operate  crushers,  while  the  smaller  operations 
use  slack  when  obtainable,  or  crush  the  lumps  by  hand. 

Smoke  consumers  are  not  in  favor,  the  location  of  plants 
in  outlying  districts  being  preferred.  The  State  Railways 
and  the  Municipal  Gas  Works  have  about  six  months'  stor- 
age capacity,  while  the  power  plants  rarely  store  more 
than  three  months'  supply. 

Before  the  war  British  and  German  coal  were  principally 
used,  but  since  June,  1919,  American  coal  has  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  importations.  This  condition  can  be  main- 
tained, if  the  integrity  of  American  exporters  themselves, 
as  well  as  of  their  coal,  can  be  established.  Unfortunate 
substitutions  of  buckwheat  for  gas  coals  by  certain  un- 
principled exporters  have  created  a  marked  distrust  in  Dan- 
ish financial  circles,  which  makes  the  establishment  of 
credits  in  America  increasingly  difficult. 

The  purifying  capacity  of  Danish  gas  works  is  ample,  so 
that  gas  coal  containing  up  to  2 J  per  cent  of  sulphur  can 
be  used.  Mechanically  charged  horizontal  retorts  are  the 
usual  equipment,  although  the  Copenhagen  Municipal  Gas 
Works  are  planning  to  install  vertical  retorts.  The  usual 
yield  is  about  5  cu.ft.  of  gas  per  pound  of  coal.  Coke  and 
tar  are  the  principal  byproducts.  No  particular  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  further  coal-tar  byproducts  of  dyes. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  at  collective  buying,  as  each 
consumer  arranges  his  own  credits.  Unloading  facilities 
are  satisfactory  at  Copenhagen.  At  Aarhus,  Aalborg  and 
Korsor  the  discharge  rate  is  500-700  tons  per  day. 

The  only  direct  return  cargoes  for  the  United  States 
consist  of  flint  pebbles  and  chalk.  After  discharging  their 
coal  cargoes  American  vessels  usually  obtain  cargoes  in 
Norway  or  Sweden  or  at  other  Baltic  ports,  consisting  of 
iron  ore,  timber,  wood  pulp  or  stone,  destined  to  England 
or  France,  and  "there  obtain  other  cargoes  for  the  United 
States. 

Finland  Depends  Largely  Upon  Wood  for  Fuel 

Finland  imports  only  slack  coal,  as  wood  is  the  prin- 
cipal fuel.  The  Finnish  merchant  marine  obtains  bunker 
coal  at  foreign  ports.  The  gas  plants  at  Helsingfors,  Abo 
and  Viborg  formerly  obtained  gas  coal  from  Germany, 
but  at  present  birch  wood  is  used,  which  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  retorts  to  about  1,200  deg.  C.  and  gives  a  much 
lower  yield  of  gas. 

Terminal  conditions  are  poor,  but  demurrage  rates  are 
low.  The  rate  of  discharge  is  about  400-500  tons  per  day 
for  such  gas  slack  as  is  imported  for  use  in  the  railway 
shops. 

Return   cargoes   consist   principally   of  wood   and   paper 
pulp,  and  on  account  of  low  freight  rates  vessels  usually 
prefer  to  go  elsewhere  for  cargoes. 
Exchange  Curtails  Export  op  American  Coal  to  Italy 

Italian  imports  of  American  coal  have  been  declining,  due 
principally  to  the  exchange  situation,  which  puts  the  Brit- 
ish exporter  in  a  position  to  undersell  the  American  ex- 
porter in  the  Italian  market.  In  November,  1920,  Ameri- 
can coal  was  quoted  c.i.f.  Italy  at  from  650  to  700  lire.  At 
the  same  time  British  coal  was  quoted  at  from  115s.  to 
120s.  f.o.b.  piers,  with  a  25s.  freight  rate.  At  present  ex- 
change this  works  out  to  about  575  lire  per  ton. 

With  Italian  exchange  around   17  or  18,  American  coal 


could  compete  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  with  coal  from  Great 
Britain.  An  appreciation  of  the  lira  below  this  would  give 
us  a  commanding  position,  while  a  depreciation  above  20 
turns  the  scale  in  favor  of  British  competition. 

The  communistic  seizure  of  several  metallurgical  plants 
also  has  militated  against  the  importation  of  American 
coal.     Many  coal  consumers  have  suspended  operation. 

Receipts  of  German  coal  are  increasing.  Under  a  trade 
agreement  with  France,  Italy  is  to  receive  French  coal  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Italian  laborers  who  pass  to 
France  for  work  in  French  coal  mines.  It  is  officially 
stated,  however,  that  although  a  steady  stream  of  these 
laborers  has  been  passing  into  France,  less  than  fifty  tons 
of  coal  have  been  so  far  received. 

Belgium  promised  Italy  50,000  tons  of  coal  per  month, 
but  has  actually  despatched  during  eight  months  80,463 
tons.  About  56  per  cent  of  the  total  Italian  consumption 
of  coal  is  required  for  the  railroads,  all  of  which  must 
be  low-volatile  coal  on  account  of  the  numerous  tunnels 
and  the  municipal  smoke  ordinances  of  towns  through  which 
they  pass.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
gas  coal  and  19  per  cent  high-volatile  steam  coal,  usually 
screened  lump.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  industrial  boiler 
area  is  equipped  with  stoker  grates. 

Storage  facilities  are  ample  and  no  difficulties  were  en- 
countered from  heating  when  Cardiff  coal  was  used.  Upon 
their  introduction,  Georges  Creek  and  Pocahontas  were  well 
received  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  All  kinds  of  coal, 
however,  were  shipped  by  a  few  unscrupulous  exporters 
during  the  past  year  under  the  generic  names  of  "Georges 
Creek"  and  "Pocahontas,"  and  as  a  consequence  these 
names  no  longer  convey  a  superior  significance.  Substitu- 
tions of  this  kind,  received  wet,  have  caused  spontaneous 
combustion  and  have  done  much  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
American  coal  and  American  exporters. 

The  distinction  known  to  American  trade  in  the  matter 
of  seasonal  coal  distribution  does  not  obtain  in  Italy,  where 
snow  is  unknown  except  in  the  mountains  and  where  the 
harbors  are  never  frozen. 

The  gas  plants  are  equipped  to  handle  coal  not  exceed- 
ing 1  per  cent  in  sulphur.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
coal  as  high  as  3  per  cent  in  sulphur  has  been  used,  with 
consequent  overloading  of  the  purifying  boxes.  All  the 
newer  plants  have  mechanically  charged  vertical  retorts 
and  the  average  yield  per  ton  is  about  300  cubic  meters 
(10,594  cu.ft.). 

Detailed  attention  is  paid  to  the  recovery  of  every  pos- 
sible byproduct,  and  the  proceeds  from  these  sales  are  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  overhead  and  cost  of  production,  leaving 
the  returns  from  the  gas  industry  as  a  net  profit. 

Wide  diversity  of  method  has  existed  in  purchasing  coal. 
The  Royal  Italian  Commission  in  New  York  has  conducted 
some  of  the  negotiations,  while  many  of  the  larger  com- 
panies have  sent  their  own  representatives  direct  to  Italy, 
and  one  company  has  its  own  agency  in  Genoa.  As  a  re- 
sult there  is  frequently  a  divergence  in  price  of  more  than 
$2  a  ton  on  consignments  of  coal  being  simultaneously  un- 
loaded at  the  same  port. 

Genoa  is  the  logical  port  for  northern  Italy,  but  because 
of  the  quantities  of  coal  and  other  merchandise  also  pass- 
ing through  Genoa  for  Switzerland,  its  facilities  have  be- 
come overtaxed,  and  the  less  congested  ports  of  Spezia, 
Leghorn  and  Naples  are  equally  available  with  only  slightly 
longer  rail  hauls  to  the  industrial  centers.  The  new  port 
of  Savona  also  is  being  developed  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion at  Genoa.  The  port  of  Trieste,  which  was  splendidly 
equipped  by  Austria,  has  ample  dock  and  storage  space, 
with  electric  cranes  and  other  modern  devices. 

Return  cargoes  consist  principally  of  fine  marble  and 
lemons,  on  which,  however,  freight  rates  are  low  and  time 
required  for  loading  is  a  disadvantage. 


In  the  Orient  bunker  coal  is  still  high,  although  it  re- 
cently dropped  $3  a  ton  and  stocks  are  heavy.  The  con- 
dition in  the  East  is  due  principally  to  the  Japanese  monop- 
oly of  the  market  and  their  ability  to  manipulate  prices. 
England  has  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  this 
country  in  the  production  of  bunker  coal  and  the  future 
American  coal  interests  in  that  country  appear  promising. 


^^  V^  >  James  T.  Beord^      \Q  ] 


Working  Contorted  Coal 

Where  Coal  Seams  Are  Much  Contorted  There  Is  Advantage  in  Sink- 
ing One  or  More  Shafts,  Driving  Rock  Tunnels  to  the  Seam  and 
Working  Out  the  Coal  in  Separate  Levels,  by  Gangways  and  Inclines 
•Driven   in   the    Seam.     Conditions   Vary   the   Methods   Employed 


HAVING  been  much  interested  in 
tii$  question  presented  some  time 
since  in  Coal  Age,  Nov.  4,  p.  954,  and 
referred  to  again  in  the  issue  of  Jan. 
27,  p.  187,  I  am  inclined  to  present  the 
following  brief  description  of  methods 
I  have  employed  under  varying  condi- 
tions and  which  I  hope  may  be  a  help 
to  someone. 

We  will  first  assume  that  the  pitch 
of  the  seam  is  nioderate  and  the  coal, 
varying  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  thickness, 
is  soft,  gaseous,  and  produces  sufficient 
refuse  to  afford  a  liberal  supply  for 
packing. 

As  shown  in  the  cross-section  on  the 
left  of  the  accompanying  figure,  I  would 


The  extraction  of  the  coal,  as  shown 
in  the  face  elevation  on  the  right  of  the 
figure,  starts  at  the  head  of  each  road 
and  is  carried  on  in  steps,  on  the  re- 
treating plan,  taking  care  to  pack  well 
the  gob  area  left  behind.  The  work 
proceeds  in  sections,  each  successive  in- 
cline being  driven  in  the  center  of  its 
section.  Three  of  these  sections  in 
various  stages  of  extraction  are  shown 
in  the  figure. 

According  to  the  thickness  of  the 
seam,  the  coal  is  worked  in  successive 
benches.  In  the  first  bench  at  the  floor, 
the  coal  is  mined  and  blasted;  or  it 
may  be  shot  off  the  solid.  As  each 
lower    bench    is    advanced,    the    bench 
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PRACTICAL  METHOD   OF   WORKING    CONTORTED    COAL    SEAMS 


suggest  sinking  two  shafts,  A  and  B, 
and  driving  rock  tunnels  from  each  of 
these  so  as  to  reach  the  seam  at  differ- 
ent levels,  say  300  ft.  apart,  vertical 
measurement.  The  shaft  B  and  tun- 
nel on  the  higher  level  can  be  used 
later  for  lowering  timber  and  other 
supplies,  after  the  lift  above  has  been 
practically  worked  out.  The  shaft  A 
and  lowor  tunnel  will  bo  used  for  hoist- 
ing the  coal  from  the  second  lift. 

The  extraction  of  the  coal  in  either 
lift  is  started  by  driving  gangways  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  tunnel,  inclines 
bein^  then  driven  up  the  pitch  on  the 
floor  of  the  seam.  The  inclines  are 
each  extended  from  the  gangway  level 
to  the  gangway  or  level  above.  From 
these  inclines  level  roads  are  driven  to 
the  right  and  left  on  the  strike  of  the 
seam.  The  roads  are  driven  about  40 
or  45  ft.  apart,  while  the  inclines  are 
fiOO  ft.  apart. 
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above  is  wedged  down,  the  miners 
standing  on  the  refuse  built  up  as  the 
work  proceeds. 

Where  the  inclination  is  nearly  verti- 
cal and  the  thickness  of  the  coal,  say 
90  ft.  or  more,  the  extraction  is  made 
by  tunnel  roads  as  before.  But  now, 
the  work  is  performed  in  sections  that 
are  horizontal,  instead  of  being  ex- 
tended in  the  bedding  plane  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  seam.  These  sections  may 
have  a  vertical  height  of  60  ft. 

Each  section  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  sublevels,  which  are  again 
divided  into  three  parts  or  benches,  and 
these  are  advanced  in  steps,  after  th» 
plan  just  described.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained here  that,  in  this  case,  the  tun- 
nels are  stopped  before  they  reach  the 
seam;  and  level  roads  or  gangways  are 
driven,  in  the  rock,  to  the  right  and  left 
and  parallel  to  the  seam.  These  rock 
tunnels  and  roads   are,  of  course,   ex- 


pensive to  drive  but  they  cost  little  to 
maintain. 

From  these  rock  gangways,  small 
roads  are  driven  to  tap  the  seam,  and 
an  inclined  plane  is  then  run,  either  on 
the  full  pitch  or  across  the  pitch  to  the 
upper  level.  An  additional  road  is  also 
driven,  from  the  foot  of  the  incline  to 
the  floor  of  the  seam  where  strike  roads 
or  levels  are  driven  to  the  right  and 
left  the  full  length  of  the  section. 

Again,  assuming  the  coal  is  thin, 
varying  from  3  deep  to  7  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  pitching  from  35  deg.  to  70 
deg.,  with  bad  roof  or  a  drawslate.  In 
this  case,  the  coal  is  worked  in  levels  as 
before,  the  sections  being  20  ft.  high, 
instead  of  60  ft.,  and  all  the  coal  is 
taken  out  in  one  operation,  by  strike 
roads  25  ft.  apart  and  well  timbered. 

Where  coal  pockets  are  encountered, 
the  safest  method  is  to  drive  an  uprise, 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  at 
the  roof  of  the  pocket,  and  begin  the 
extraction  of  the  coal  at  the  roof,  by 
taking  out  a  slice  8  by  9  ft.  a  distance 
of  12  ft.  at  a  time.  In  this  opening, 
strong  timbers  are  first  laid  on  the 
floor  and  cross-timbers  rested  on  them. 
These  are  covered  with  heavy  planks 
on  which  refuse  is  packed  to  the  roof. 

Now,  leaving  a  small  opening  for 
ventilation,  the  work  of  taking  out  a 
second  slice  below  is  started,  by  plac- 
ing heavy  timbers  or  posts  to  support 
the  long  timbers  above,  as  the  coal  is 
taken  out.  The  work  is  continued  in 
this  manner  do\\Ti  to  the  floor  of  the 
pocket.  It  is  costly  and  dangerous  and 
requires  good  packing  and  watchful- 
ness. It  must  be  performed  only  by  ex- 
perienced men. 

Peru,  111.  Gaston  F.  Libiez. 


Observed  Difference  in  the 
Handling  of  Men 

Tivo  mines  visited  present  a  strong  con- 
trast in  respect  to  the  methods  of  the 
foremen  in  the  handling  of  men  and 
the  results  obtained. 

VISITS  recently  paid  to  two  mines 
not  a  great  distance  apart  showed 
such  a  strong  contrast  in  the  methods 
employed  by  two  operators,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  men,  that  I  decided  to 
present  my  observations  to  the  readers 
of  Coal  Age  for  their  consideration.  I 
was  prompted  to  do  this  by  the  reading 
of  an  article  not  long  since,  entitled 
"Tact  vs.  Discipline"  (Coal  Age,  Dec. 
23,  p.  1289). 

In  that  article,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  fact  that  tact  in  dealing  with 
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miners  should  never  be  sacrificed  to 
descipline.  My  observations  at  these 
two  mines  bear  out  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  For  the  sake  of  distinction, 
I  w^ill  call  the  places  visited  Mine  No. 
1  and  Mine  No.  2.  But,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  these  tvi^o  mines  are  ex- 
ceptional cases.  They  are  no  different 
from  other  mines  I  have  visited  in  this 
and  other  states. 

At  Mine  No.  1,  I  found  men  using  iron 
tampingbars,  in  charging  their  holes 
with  black  powder.  The  condition  of 
the  powder  kegs  showed  that  the  kegs 
had  been  opened  by  punching  a  hole  in 
the  end  with  a  pick — a  dangerous  prac- 
tice. In  the  rooms  in  this  mine,  the 
timber  was  not  kept  up  to  the  faces. 
The  tools  were  scattered  about  and 
everything  had  the  appearance  of  a 
great  lack  of  discipline;  there  was  no 
order  anywhere. 

Disregard  of  Safety 

Talking  with  the  men  regarding  the 
danger  of  using  iron  tamping  bars  and 
opening  kegs  of  powder  with  a  pick, 
brought  the  response  that  they  could  see 
no  danger  in  those  things,  as  they  had 
always  worked  that  way.  Coming  out 
of  the  mine,  I  found  the  operator  in  an 
amiable  mood,  which  was  his  usual 
habit.  He  had  a  smile  for  everybody, 
and  was  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  fine 
man  to  whom  none  would  take  excep- 
tion on  any  account. 

My  observations  below,  however,  led 
me  to  inquire  more  particularly  as  to 
results.  I  found  that  the  men  did  about 
as  they  pleased,  came  to  work  when 
they  pleased,  and  stayed  at  home  when 
they  pleased.  There  would  be  a  good 
run  of  coal  one  day  and,  perhaps,  the 
mine  would  not  run  the  day  following. 
All  depends  on  the  men  showing  up  for 
work.  Following  every  payday,  it  was 
the  usual  habit  for  the  men  to  take 
a  rest.  When  sick  or  hurt  by  accident 
they  were  trusted  at  the  store. 

Everything  throughout  the  camp  was 
on  a  par  with  what  I  saw  in  the  mine. 
The  houses  in  which  the  men  lived  pre- 
sented a  poor  appearance.  Most  of  the 
families  did  not  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  the  youngsters  were  to  be 
seen  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  play- 
ing about  the  streets,  poorly  clad.  I 
asked  myself  who  would  want  to  live  in 
these  surroundings,  and  who  would 
want  to  work  in  such  a  mine  ? 

Effect  of  Discipline  in  Creating 
Safe  Practices 

My  visit  to  Mine  No.  2  was  a  pleasing 
contrast.  Here,  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  there  was  a  different  set  of  men 
employed.  That  was  apparent  on  the 
surface  from  the  tidy  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  other  equipment.  Despite 
the  early  hour,  the  operator  was  there 
on  the  job  and  he  was  a  busy  man  with 
little  time  to  spare,  except  for  a  good 
word  with  this  one  and  that. 

Going  below  I  found  no  iron  tampers, 
nor  powder  kegs  with  holes  punched  in 
them  by  a  pick.  Every  man  was  at  his 
place  and  things  were  moving  quietly 
and  in  order.  The  face  of  every  room 
showed  that  the  place  was  well  kept. 


I  did  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  im- 
pelling force,  in  that  mine,  was  dis- 
cipline. 

Coming  to  the  surface,  I  drew  from 
the  operator,  in  brief  intervals  of 
questioning,  that  he  got  results  by  giv- 
ing every  man  to  understand  that  he 
must  do  what  he  is  told.  Evei-yone  was 
given  a  square  deal  and  was  expected 
to  give  the  same  in  return,  by  being 
prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  the  mine,  which  is  run  every  day,  ex- 
cept Sundays  and  holidays. 

Effect  Manifest  in  Camp  Life 

The  streets  and  the  houses  presented 
a  neat  and  tidy  condition  and  reflected 
the  character  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  them.  I  was  informed  that  men  were 
hired  at  the  mines  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  would  work  steadily, 
obey  orders  and  seifd  their  children  to 
school  regularly.  There  was  a  good 
school,  which  I  believe  is  the  backbone 
of  the  organization. 

In  this  camp  there  was  a  good  store 
that  provided  the  necessaries  of  life, 
an  excellent  welfare  building  where  the 
men  were  given  every  privilege  and  re- 
ceived teaching  and  training.  Everyone 
was  happy  and  prosperous  and  I  de- 
parted saying  to  myself.  What  a  con- 
trast and  all  the  results  of  building  an 
organization  by  discipline. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Observer. 


Honesty,  Safety,  EflSciency 

The  honest  miner  is  a  safe  miner  and 
these  two  elem,ents  combined  make 
him  efficient. 

NUMEROUS  letters  appearing  re- 
cently in  Coal  Age  have  dwelt  on 
the  many  features  that  combine  to 
make  the  miner  a  practical,  safe  and 
skilled  workman.  I  believe  that  the 
comprehensive  meaning  of  all  these  let- 
ters is  that  a  miner  who  is  perfectly 
honest,  in  respect  to  safety,  will  eventu- 
ally prove  himself  efticient,  and  his  ef- 
forts will  insure  his  recognition  and 
advancement. 

Few  will  deny  that  honesty  is  the  big 
factor  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man. 
A  man  must  first  be  honest  with  him- 
self, and  he  will  not  fail  in  honesty 
toward  his  coworkers,  his  superiors  in 
the  mine  and  his  family  at  home.  As 
the  immortal  Shakespeare  has  put  it, 
"To  thine  own  self  be  true  and  thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

When  a  man  is  truly  honest  his  sin- 
cerity of  action  is  unquestioned,  and  he 
is  regarded  by  all  as  being  absolutely 
fair  in  his  dealings  and  one  to  be 
trusted.  It  is  this  feature  that  makes 
him  a  safe  miner,  or  a  safe  official,  if 
he  has  risen  to  that  dignity. 

The  efficiency  of  a  worker,  be  he 
miner  or  official  in  charge  of  men,  is  a 
separate  feature  and  depends  largely 
on  his  being  a  qualified  person.  With- 
out being  first  honest  and  safe,  in  all 
his  dealings  and  practice,  a  man  cannot 
be  truly  efficient. 

A  foreman  may  be  regarded  by  his 
company  as  efficient  because  of  the  b'g 
tonnage  produced  in  the  mine  in  his 
charge;    and    yet   he    may   lack    being 


honest  and  safe,  which  can  be  proved 
by  the  many  disputed  claims  that  reach 
the  office  and  the  too  frequent  occur- 
rence of  accidents  that  should  be  avoid- 
ed by  more  constant  and  thorough  su- 
pervision. 

Other  writers  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  "Years  in  the  mine  do  not 
always  make  the  skilled  miner."  {Coal 
Age,  Nov.  11,  p.  1003.)  It  is  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  learn  that  eventually 
develops  the  highest  efficiency  in  his 
work. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  min- 
ing man  of  long  experience,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  him  remark,  "I 
learned  something  today  that  I  have 
never  experienced  before,  in  my  years 
of  practice  in  the  mines  of  Europe  and 
this  country."  The  man  who  is  a  close 
observer  can  always  learn  something 
new  regardless  of  his  "years  of  ex- 
perience." 

RESPONSIBIUTY  of  OFFiaALS 

The  thought  comes  to  me,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  responsibility  of  mine 
officials  is  greater  than  is  often  realized. 
We  learn  something  every  day,  but  we 
fail  to  pass  on  our  knowledge  to  the 
other  fellow.  All  of  us  are  acquainted 
with  miners  who  have  mined  coal  for 
years,  but  whose  methods  and  upkeep 
of  their  places  show  they  have  not  been 
instructed  as  they  should  have  been  by 
those  charged  with  their  safety. 

When  a  miner  is  caught  by  a  fall  of 
slate  or  coal,  we  invariably  hear  the 
cry  of  "carelessness."  But  why  con- 
demn the  victim  so  severely  when  a 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman  is  prob- 
ably the  one  justly  to  blame.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  man  was  careless  and 
disobeyed  the  instructions  given  him 
to  set  che  posts  that  should  have  made 
him  safe.  But,  what  about  the  official 
who  gave  the  instructions  ? 

Either  the  foreman  or  the  assistant 
foreman  should  have  known  the  failing 
of  the  man,  and  have  given  him  more 
careful  supervision  to  see  that  his  or- 
ders were  obeyed  promptly.  Knowing 
the  place  to  be  unsafe,  the  official 
should  have  remained  long  enough  to 
see  that  the  work  was  done  and  the 
roof  made  secure. 

Possible  Results  of  Inefficient 
Supervision  of  Men 

Taking  the  mines  as  a  whole,  the 
point  is  conceded  that  the  larger  per- 
centage of  accidents  to  miners  are 
caused  by  falls  of  roof  or  coal;  yet,  tak- 
ing each  mine  separately,  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  statement  does  not  hold 
true  in  all  cases.  We  must  go  back  to 
Franklin's  saying,  "A  small  leak  will 
sink  a  great  ship."  A  foreman's  or  as- 
sistant foreman's  failure  to  enter  a 
man's  place  may  be  the  leak  responsible 
for  his  death  by  a  roof  fall  a  little 
later. 

While  it  is  not  good  policy  to  keep 
driving  at  a  man  constantly,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  need  of  continually 
preaching  safety.  The  neglect  of  fore- 
men to  do  this  has  resulted  in  old 
miners  practicing  unsafe  methods  in 
many  ways.     What  then  could  be  ex- 
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pected  of  the  younger  men  sent  into 
the  mine  and  placed  in  charge  of  these 
older  miners  to  receive  supervision  and 
instruction  in  their  w^ork. 

There  is  one  point  I  w^ant  to  mention, 
how^ever,  before  closing.  I  w^ant  to  say 
that  the  miner  who  continually  disobeys 
the  instructions  given  him  is  a  danger- 
ous man.  The  foreman  who  keeps  him 
on  the  job  makes  a  great  mistake, 
jeopardizing  not  only  himself  but 
every  man  in  the  mine.  No  excuse  can 
be  offered  for  a  miner  persistently  diso- 
beying orders  and  instructions. 


Statistics  show  a  large  percentage  of 
accidents,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal,  are 
due  to  disobeying  instructions.  A  fore- 
man's rule  should  be:  Tell  a  man  once 
and  the  next  time  send  him  out  of  the 
mine.  A  safe  miner  will  generally 
prove  an  efficient  miner;  and  the  mine 
that  holds  a  minimum  accident  record 
will  generally  hold  also  a  maximum 
production  record.  Many,  indeed,  are 
the  requirements  of  the  safe  and  ef- 
ficient miner.  I  have  mentioned  but  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Ben. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Mining  the  Coal  Before  Blasting 

Proper  Mining  of  Coal  Before  Blasting  Demands  That  the 
Cutting,  Whether  Placed  at  the  Bottom,  Center  or  Top  of 
the  Seam  or  at  One  Side,  Shall  Be  Extended  to  a  Depth  at 
Least  Equal   to  the  Depth    of  the  Hole   to   Be   Charged 


MUCH  interest  has  been  aroused 
here  recently,  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "properly  mined," 
as  used  in  the  Bituminous  Mine  Law, 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  law  speci- 
fies how  coal  may  be  blasted  in  mines 
(Art.  4,  Sec.  9). 

We  have  debated  this  question  at 
considerable  length,  and  find  that  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  Not  being 
able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
it  was  decided  to  submit  the  question  to 
Coal  Age  and  its  readers,  for  their 
opinions. 

The  bituminous  law  (Art.  4,  Sec.  9) 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  mine  foreman  shall  direct  Juat  the 
coal  Is  properly  mined  before  it  ia  blasted. 
"Properly  mined"  shall  mean  that  the  coal 
shall  be  undercut,  centercut,  topcjt,  or 
sheared,  by  pick  or  machine,  and  In  grny 
case,  the  undercutting  shall  be  as  deep  as 
the  holes  are  laid. 

In  mines  generating  explosive  gas  In 
quantities  .sufficient  to  be  detected  by  an 
approved  safoty  lamp,  when  the  coal  .scam 
Is  5  ft.  6  in.  or  more  In  thickness,  "properly 
mined"  -shall  mean  that  In  all  entries  loss 
than  10  ft.  wide,  wherein  the  coal  is  under- 
cut. It  shall  also  be  sheared  on  one  s'de 
a.s  d(H'p  as  the  undercutting  before  any 
holes  are  charged  and  fired,  or  the  eo.j 
sh.'ill  be  bldsted  In  sections  by  placitip  ire 
first  hole  near  the  center  of  the  coal  scnui. 

Again,  Sec.  10  of  the  same  article 
reads  as  follows,  regarding  the  blast- 
ing of  coal : 

Tlie  mine  foreman  or  the  assistant  mine 
foi'cman,  under  Instructions  from  the  niiin' 
foreman,  shall  direct  that  the  holes  for 
blasting  be  properly  placed  and  shall  di^sls- 
n.'ite  tlie  angle  and  deptli  of  hole,  wlilili 
sliall  not  be  deeper  than  the  undercutting, 
centercutfing.  topcutting  or  shearing,  and 
tlie  maximum  q\iantity  of  eA.ploslves  re- 
quired for  each  lK)le,  and  tlie  method  of 
charging  «ind   tamping. 

In  debating  the  moaning  of  the  ex- 
pression "properly  mined,"  some  hnve 
taken  the  meaning  in  Sec.  9  to  be  that 
coal  that  is  snearcd,  topcut  or  center- 
cut  mu.st  also  be  undercut  as  deep  as 
the  hole  to  be  blasted. 


Others  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Sec.  10  does  not  mention  that, 
"in  any  case,  the  undercutting  shall  be 
as  deep  as  the  holes  are  laid,"  as  does 
Sec.  9.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  Coal  Age  and  others,  in  this 
regard.  Mine  Foreman. 

Timblin,  Pa. 


It  would  seem  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  arose  in  debating  this 
question  was  probably  due  to  assuming 
that  the  reading  of  Sec.  9  requires  that 
the  coal  be  undercut  after  being  either 
centercut,  topcut  or  sheared.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  this  is  not  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

The  intended  meaning,  as  we  under- 
stand the  law,  would  have  been  made 
clearer  had  the  section  read  as  follows: 
The  coal  shall  be  undercut,  centercut, 
topcut,  or  sheared,  by  pick  or  machine; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  cutting  shall  be  as 
deep  as  the  holes  are  laid. 

The  meaning  is  evidently  that 
whether  the  cutting  be  at  the  bottom, 
center,  top  or  side  of  the  seam,  it  shall 
be  at  least  as  deep  as  the  hole  is  bored. 
In  other  words,  a  drillhole  for  blast- 
ing must  not  extend  beyond  the  depth 
of  the  cutting,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  charge  being  laid  on  the 
solid.  The  same  meaning  is  expressed 
in  the  quotation  from  Sec.  10. 


Depth  of  Water  in  Airway 
When  Half-Full 

An  ttipvay  having  the  form  of  a  trap- 
ezoid is  half-filled  with  water  when 
the  latter  stands  at  a  depth  less  than 
fhc    half -height   of   the   airway. 

jD  ECENTLY  a  problem  was  sent 
IV  over  to  the  mine  from  our  High 
School.     It  drifted  around  from  one  to 


another  and  finally  came  to  me  for 
solution.  After  several  trials,  I  decided 
to  seek  the  help  of  Coal  Age,  as  I  did 
not  care  to  send  it  back  on  a  guess. 
The  problem  is  as  follows: 

A  mine  airway  6  ft.  in  height  has 
a  width  of  6  ft-  at  the  top  and  9  ft.  at 
the  bottom,  as  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  It  is  desired  to  find 
the  depth  at  which  the  water  will  stand 
in  this  entry  when  the  place  is  half- 
full.  Student. 

Piedmont,  W.  Va. 


The  cross-section  of  this  airway  is 
a  trapezoid  and  its  area  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  average  width  of  the 
passage  by  its  height.  The  average 
width  is  the  half-sum  of  the  top  and 
bottom  widths,  or  1(6  -|-  9)  =:  7 J  ft. 
The  sectional  area  is,  therefore,  6  x 
li  =.  45  sq.ft.  The  sectional  area  of 
the  water,  when  the  airway  is  half-full 
is,  therefore,  J    X    45    =   22i   sq.ft. 

Now,  let  X  equal  the  required  depth 
of  the  water  when  the  airway  is  half- 
full.  The  width,  measured  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  is  9  —  Ix,  because 
the  width  decreases  1  ft.  in  every  two 
feet  of  height.  But,  the  average  width 
of  the  wetted  cross-section,  being  the 
half-sum  of  the  top  and  bottom  widths 
of  that  section,  is  H9  -|-  9  —  \x)  = 
9   —   Ix;   and,   multiplying  this   aver- 


age width  by  x,  the  depth  of  the  water, 
gives  the  sectional  area  of  the  wetted 
cross-section  9x  —  Jx'. 

Finally,  equating  this  expression 
with  the  area  of  the  water  when  the 
airway  is  half-full  (225  sq.ft.),  previ- 
ously found,  gives  9a;  —  Jx'  =  225. 
Multiplying  throughout  by  — 4,  to  clear 
of  fractions,  we  have, 

x'  —  36x  =  —90 

Now,    adding    to    each    side    of    the 
equation,  the  square  of  half  the  coeffi- 
cient  of   X,   or    18'    =    324,   gives: 
x'  —  36x  -f-  18'  =  324  —  90  =  234 

Then,  extracting  the  square  root  of 
both  members  gives, 

X  —  18  =  =4r\/234  =  rt  15.3 
X  =  18  —  15.3  =  2.7  ft. 
Therefore,  the  required  depth  of  the 
water  when  the  airway  is  half-full  is 
2.7  ft.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  square  root  of  a  number  may  be 
either  plus  or  minus,  since  the  squaring 
of  either  of  these  values  gives  a  posi- 
tive value.  In  this  case,  the  positive 
value  would  give  a  result  18  -f  15.3  = 
33.3  ft.,  which  would  be  greater  than 
the  height  of  the  airway  and  is  there- 
fore obse  7ed. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Foremen  and  Assistant  Foremen, 
Twentieth  Anthracite  District 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question  —  What  are  the  require- 
ments of  the  mine  law  in  regard  to 
charging  holes  in  coal  and  rock,  for 
blasting? 

Answer  —  Art.  12,  Rule  30  of  the 
anthracite  law  forbids  the  use  of  an 
iron-  or  steel-pointed  needle,  in  blasting 
slate  or  rock  in  any  mine;  neither  shall 
the  hole  be  tamped  with  an  iron  or 
steel  tamping  bar,  unless  the  end  of  the 
bar  is  tipped  with  at  least  six  inches  of 
copper  or  other  soft  metal. 

Question  —  When  a  charge  Tnisses 
fire  what  are  the  provisions  of  the 
mine  law? 

Answer  —  Art.  12,  Rule  31  forbids 
withdrawing  a  charge  of  powder  or 
other  explosive  that  has  been  fired,  or 
reopening  the  hole. 

Question — What  must  a  m,iner  do  to 
perform  his  duty  after  blasting  in  coal 
or  rock? 

Answer — Art.  4,  Rule  34  makes  it 
the  duty  of  a  miner  working  a  breast 
or  other  place  in  a  mine,  after  firing  a 
shot,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
place  before  permitting  his  laborer  or 
assistant  to  approach  the  face. 

Question  —  Wliat  is  the  duty  of  a 
workman  when  gas  hecom,es  ignited  in 
his  place? 

Answer  —  Art.  12,  Rule  38  requires 
that  the  person  who  fires  a  blast  by 
which  gas  is  ignited  must  at  once  ex- 
tinguish the  gas,  if  that  is  possible, 
and  then  notify  the  mine  foreman  or 
his  assistant.  The  miner  must  see  that 
no  gas  blowers  are  left  burning  when 
leaving  his  working  place. 

Question — Who  shall  be  employed  in 
a  mine  evolving  explosive  gases? 

Answer  —  Art.  12,  Rule  56  forbids 
the  employment  of  any  person  who  is 
not  competent  to  understand  the  regu- 
lations of  the  mine.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  any  section  of 
the  mine  that  is  free  from  gas. 

Question  —  How  would  you  conduct 
your  examination  of  a  gaseous  m,ine  to 
ascertain  its  true  condition? 

Answer — Having  carefully  examined 
and  prepared  the  safety  lamp  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  having  examined  the 
ventilating  fan  and  ascertained  that  it 
was  working  properly,  I  would  proceed 
to  the  head  of  the  shaft,  examine  the 
ropes  and  cages,  safety  gates  and  other 
hoisting  equipment.  This  would  include 
a  visit  to  the  engine  room,  where  I 
would  have  a  few  words  with  the  engi- 
neer in  charge  and  observe  his  handling 


of  the  engine.  After  seeing  a  few  trips 
of  coal  hoisted,  I  would  ask  for  an 
empty  cage  and  request  to  be  lowered 
slowly  in  the  shaft,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  opportunity  to  examine  its 
condition  from  top  to  bottom. 

Arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
I  would  tarry  a  few  moments  to  "get 
my  eyes"  and  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  men  on  the  shaft  bottom, 
observing  the  equipment  there  and  the 
method  in  which  the  work  was  being 
performed.  From  the  shaft  bottom  I 
would  proceed  at  once  to  the  main  in- 
take air-course  or  bottom  of  the  down- 
cast shaft  and  measure  the  quantity  of 
air  passing  into  the  mine.  This  done, 
I  would  follow  the  air  current,  observ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  airways  as  I 
went.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  a  split 
or  section  of  the  mine,  I  would  follow 
this  split  of  air  to  the  working  face  in 
that  section,  and  then  proceed  to  ex- 
amine each  working  face  in  order,  fol- 
lowing the  air  out  to  the  return  airway. 
In  the  same  manner  I  would  proceed 
to  examine  each  section  of  the  mine, 
measuring  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  each 
split  and  at  the  inside  crosscut.  This 
would  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  stoppings  throughout  the 
mine,  by  ascertaining  how  much  air 
fails  to  reach  the  head  of  the  entries. 

In  my  examination,  I  would  make  fre- 
quent tests  for  gas  and  observe  care- 
fully the  condition  of  the  timbering  in 
each  working  place,  in  order  to  see  that 
no  one  was  working  under  unsafe  con- 
ditions. I  would  also  give  particular 
attention  to  electric  installations,  the 
methods  employed  in  blasting  coal  and 
rock  and  the  tools  and  other  equipment 
in  use.  This  would  include  a  careful 
examination  of  the  haulage  system 
throughout  the  mine.  Having  com- 
pleted the  examination  of  the  mine  and 
returning  to  the  surface,  I  would  enter 
a  full  report  of  my  examination,  in  the 
book  kept  for  that  purpose,  making  such 
recommendations  as  seemed  advisable. 

Question — What  is  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.55? 

Answer  —  Taking  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  as  62.5  lb.,  the 
weight  of  the  same  volume  of  anthracite 
coal  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.55  is 
1.55  X   62.5  =  96.875  lb. 

Question — Describe  a  m.odern  safety 
lamp  and  its  requirem-ents? 

Answer  —  A  modern  safety  lamp  is 
one    having    a    pressed-steel    or    brass 


oil  vessel  equipped  with  a  round-wick 
burner  and  an  efficient  pricker  or  other 
mean.s  of  raising  or  lowering  the  wick. 
The  lamp  should  be  designed  to  burn  a 
safe  non-volatile  oil,  in  preference  to  a 
highly  volatile  oil  requiring  special 
equipment  for  its  safe  handling.  The 
oil  vessel  is  surmounted  by  a  strong 
glass  cylinder  and  a  gauze  chimney 
having  one  or  two  conical  gauzes  sur- 
rounded by  a  steel  or  sheetiron  bonnet. 
The  construction  is  such  that  the  air 
enters  the  combustion  chamber  of  the 
lamp  through  gauze-protected  openings, 
at  a  point  below  the  flame,  the  circula- 
tion within  the  lamp  being  ascensional. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  working 
lamp  are  the  following:  1.  Simplicity 
of  construction.  2.  Safety  in  strong  cur- 
rents. 3.  Good  illuminating  power,  and 
the  flame  set  in  the  lamp  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  upward  and  downward  at  a 
wide  angle.  4.  The  lamp  should  not  be 
too  sensitive  to  gas,  flaming  readily  and 
being  too  easily  extinguished  in  gas. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  testing 
lamp  are  as  follows:  1.  Simplicity  of 
construction.  2.  Safety  in  moderate 
currents.  3.  Designed  to  burn  a  non- 
volatile oil  that  will  give  a  uniformly 
accurate  indication  of  the  percentage  of 
gas  present.  4.  Circulation  within  the 
lamp  wholly  ascensional.  5.  Equipped 
with  a  sight  indicator  or  other  means 
of  measuring  the  height  of  flame  cap, 
or  indicating  the  percentage  of  gas 
present  and  avoid  guessing.  6.  Free 
discharge  openings  at  the  top  of  *he 
chimney,  thereby  providing  a  free  cir- 
culation so  that  the  condition  within 
the  combustion  chamber  will  fairly  rep- 
resent that  of  the  air  outside. 

Question — .4  dam  is  constructed  in 
a  tunne^  and  that  portion  of  the  viiiie  isi 
allowed  to  fill  icith  water,  the  head  of 
water  being  200  ft.  If  the  twmel  is  12 
ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  8  ft.  ivide  at  the 
top  and  10  ft.  high,  what  is  the  total 
pressure,  in  pounds,  on  face  of  dam? 

Answer — The  pressure  due  to  a  head 
of  200  ft.  of  water  is  200  x  0.434  = 
86.8  lb.  per  sq.in.  The  average  width 
of  the  dam  is  i  (8  -|-  12)  =  10  ft.,  and 
the  surface  pressed  by  the  water  10  x 
10  =  100  sq.ft.  The  total  pressure  on 
the  face  of  the  dam  is  then  100  x  S6.8 
m  8,680  lb. 

Question — A  duplex  pump,  having  a 
water-end  12  iiu  in  diameter  and  a  It-ft. 
stroke,  is  running  at  a  speed  of  70 
strokes  a  mitiute.  Give  the  nuynber  of 
gallons  per  miyiute  the  pump  will 
hatidle,  and  the  number  of  gallons  and 
weight  of  water  in  toris  discharged  in 
2J^  hours. 

Answer  —  The  piston  displacement, 
per  stroke,  of  this  pump  is  4(0.7854  x 
12')  -;-  144  =z  3.1416  cu.ft.  Assuming 
7.48  gal.  per  cu.ft.  and  a  water-end 
efficiency  of  85  per  cent,  the  quantity 
of  water  handled  per  minute  is  0.85(70 
X  3.1416  X  7.48)  =  1.398H-,  say  1.400 
gal.  In  24  hr.  the  pump  will  discharge 
24  X  60  X  1,400  =  2,016,000  gal. 

The  weight  of  this  water,  assuming 
12  gal.  per  hundred  pounds,  or  240  gal. 
per  short  ton,  is  2,016,000  h-  240  = 
8.400  short  tons. 
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Output  of  Upper  Silesian  Collieries  Improved 
During  February 

Special  Correspondence  to  Coal  Age,  Berlin,  March  11.  1921 
Output  of  Upper  Silesian  Collieries  during  February 
showed  further  improvement,  the  average  daily  ton- 
nage raised  amounting  to  122,257  tons.  The  total  produc- 
tion is  given  at  2,811,904  tons  for  23  vi^orking  days  compar- 
ing with  2,821,820  tons  for  24  days  in  January. 

Exports  were   708,000  tons,  as   against  665,000  tons   in 
January.     The  chief  exports  were: 

Poland 264,804 

Austria 1 70,865 

Czecho-Slovakia 137,247 

Italy 96, 1 96 

Hungary 1 7,705 

Danzig 1 1,672 

Memel 3,639 

Quotations  on  the  Netherlands  market  in  the  middle  of 
March,  1921,  were  as  follows: 

DUTCH  COAL 

Non-bituminous  fine  coal 15.  00  florins  per  ton  ex  colliery 

Anthracite  nuts  No.  1 32. 50  florins  per  ton  ex  colliery 

Anthracite  nuts  No.  II 38.00  florins  per  ton  ex  colliery 

Anthracite  nuts  No.  Ill 34. 00  florins  per  ton  ex  colliery 

Anthracite,  large 22 .  00  florins  per  ton  ex  colliery 

ENGLISH  COAL 

Flaming  nuts,  Nos.  I  and  II 30 .  00  florins  per  ton  f.o.b.  Rotterdam 

Flaming  nuts  No.  Ill 29. 00  florins  per  ton  f.o.b.  Rotterdam 

SCOTTISH  COAL 
Large  coal 29.50  florins  per  ton 

Output  in  January  Output  in  February 

24  working  days  23  working  days 

2,821,820  tons  2,811,904   tons 

Output  per  day  Output  per  day 

in  January  in  February 

1 17,570  tons  122,257  tons 

Last  year's  monthly  average  was  2,600,000  tons,  in  1919  it 
was  2,160,000  tons,  and  in  1913,  the  best  year  of  Germany's 
coal  production,  3,620,000  tons. 

Transportation  was  satisfactory/.  Of  210,000  trucks  re- 
quired, a  shortage  of  2,000  was  reported.  The  stock  of 
dumped  coal  was  reduced  to  35?,000  tons. 


Czecho-Slovakian  Coal  Output  During  1920  Was 
82  Per  Cent  of  That  of  1913 

Exact  figuies  covering  Czecho-Slovakian  coal  produc- 
tion and  exports  during  the  year  1920  are  now  at  hand, 
showing  that  output  has  reached  82  per  cent  of  the  1913 
figure.  The  amount  raised  during  l9i:0  totaled  30,820,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  27,300,000  tons  U'lring  1919,  of  which 
11,300,000  tons  were  bituminous  coal  (10,380,000  tons  and 
14,570,000  tons  in  1919  and  1913,  respectively)  and  19,690,- 
000  tons  lignite  (17,110,000  tons  in  1919  and  22,600,000  tons 
in  1913).  The  share  in  tons  of  the  various  districts  in  the 
total  output  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1920  1919  1913 

^xt'"'}" 7,480,000  6,800,000  9,800,000 

<."^'*'f'- 390,000    380,000    510,000 

l>.laclno 1,900.000  1,800,000  2,500,000 

Pi'sen 900,000  1,000,000  1,300,000 

LIGNMTE 

Bruex 14,770,000  13,100,000  18,500,000 

I'alkcnnu 4,400,000  3.700,000  4,100,000 

Slovakia 200,000  150,000  200,000 

Coke  production  is  given  at  1,470,000  tons  in  1920;  1,390,- 
000  tons  in  1919  and  2,560,000  tons  in  1913.  while  the  re- 
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spective  figures  for  briquets  are  160,000  tons  and  70,000 
tons.  Subjoined  are  the  export  figures  for  the  various 
countries : 

EXPORTS  OF  COAL  FROM  CZECHO-SLOVAKL\ 
(In  Metric  Tons) 


Pit  coal.  . 
Lignite. . 

Coke 

Briquets. 


DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 


Germany. . . 

Austria 

Poland 

Jugo-Slavia. 
Hungary. .  . . 
Roumania. .. 
Italy 


Pit  Coal 

28,000 

522,000 

570.000 

7,000 

5,000 

1,000 


Lignite 

2,368,000 

1,059,000 


1920 

1,134.124 

3,426,851 

273,650 

52,158 

Coke 


1919 

1,068,335 

2,686,217 

188.621 


142,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
1,500 


Briquets 
40,000 
12,000 


Better  Demand  for  Steamers;  South  American 
Freight  Rates  Stiffen 

Demand  for  export  bottoms  increased  during  the  week 
ended  March  28,  according  to  W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.'s  weekly 
coal  trade  freight  report  for  that  date.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  freight  situation,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  rates  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  which  have 
advanced  considerably  owing  to  the  dearth  of  commercial 
business.    Freight  rates  by  steamers  were  quoted  as  follows : 


March  21,  192 

Makno About  $5.75 

Copenhagen 5 .  50/   5 .  75 

Stockholm About    6.25 

Gothenburg A  Jout    5 .  75 

Antwerp /Rotterdam 3.75/4.00 

Hamburg About    4.75 

Fr.  Atlantic About    4 .  35 

ex  Rouen 

Lisbon About    5 .  00 

Algiers About    5.25 

We-'tltaly 5.00/  5.50 

Marseilles 5.00/  5.50 

Piraeus About    6.50 

Trieste/Venice Aoout    6.50 

Port  Said .■Vbout    6.00 

Alexandria About    6 .  00 

Constantinople About    6.75 

Gibraltar About    5.00 

Tenerifi^e About    5 .  50 

Pernambuco About   6.50 

Bahia About    6.50 

Kio 5.75/  6.00 

Santos 6.50/  7.00 

Buenos  Aires  or  La  Plata  or  Monte- 
video      5.75/  6.00 

Para About    6.50 

Roaario 6.50/  7.00 

-Nitrate  Range .\bout    5.50 

Havana 2.25/  2.50 

Sagua About    2.75 

Cienfuegos 2.75/  2.85 

Caibarjen About    3.00 

Guantanamo About    2.75 

Manzanillo .\bout    3.25 

Bermuda... .\bout    3.25 

p.c.  and  dis.  free 

King.ston About    3 .  00 

Barbados About    3.25 

St.  Lucia About    3.25 

Santiago About    2.  75 

Port  of  Spain About    3.25 

Curacao 3.00/  3.25 

Curacao  free  p.o. 

St.  Thomas 3.00/  3.25 

Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico 3.25/  3.50 

N.  B. — The  above  rates  to  Ea.st  Coast,  South 

Welsh  form.    We  would  quote  considerably  le-'^''  on 

AH  above  rates  gross  form 


Tons 

Discharged 

1      March  28,  1921 

Daily 

About  $5.75 

1,000 

5.50/  5.75 

1.000 

About    6.25 

800 

About    5.75 

1,000 

3.75/  4.00 

1,000 

About    4.75 

1,000 

About    4.35 

700 

About    5.00 

700 

About    5.25 

800 

5.00/  5.50 

1,000 

5.00/  5.50 

1,000 

About    6.50 

1,000 

About    6.50 

1,000 

About    6.00 

1,000 

About    6.00 

1,000 

About    6.75 

500 

About    5.00 

1,000 

About    5.50 

500 

About    6.35 

500 

About    6.35 

500 

5.75/  5  85 

750 

6.50/  7.00 

450 

About    5.85 

500 

About    6.35 

500 

About    6.35 

750 

About   6.75 

500 

500 

2.00     2.25 

About    2.75 

300 

2.75/  2.85 

400 

About    3.00 

300 

About    2.75 

500 

About    3.25 

300 

About    3.25 

300 

About    3.00 

400 

About    3.25 

500 

About    3.25 

500 

About    2.75 

500 

About    3.25 

500 

3.00/  3.25 

500 

3.00/  3.25 

500 

3.25/  3.50 

500 

.\merican  ports,  are  based  on 

July  form. 

charter 

Italy  is  negotiating  with  a  group  of  American  capital- 
ists whereby  coal  and  other  raw  materials  to  the  value  of 
$50,000,000  will  be  advanced,  repayable  in  five  years  at  6i 
per  cent,  it  is  reported. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


CONTINUED  decline  in  employment  is  indicated  in  a  survey- 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  compares  conditions  of  March  31  with  those  on 
the  last  day  of  February.  Telegraphic  returns  show  that  1,424  firms  in 
65  industrial  centers  had  employed  on  March  31  1,587,786  workers,  a 
decrease  of  24,825  or  1.5  per  cent,  compared  with  February  28,  and 
40,348,  or  2.5  per  cent,  compared  with  Jan.  31.  In  March,  as  in 
February,  the  largest  decrease  was  in  the  iron  and  steel  industiy. 
Other  industries  recording  material  decreases  were  metals  and  metal 
products,  paper  and  printing,  and  food  products.  Increases  were 
recorded  in  the  automobile,  tobacco  and  leather  industries.  Geogra- 
phically the  changes  for  better  or  for  worse  are  indicated  for  the  66 
cities  on  the  accompanying  map.  This  survey  coupled  with  the  most 
recent  information  of  cars  of  freight  loaded  on  the  railroads,  which 
for  the  week  ended  March  26  showed  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week,  of  24  per  cent  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920,  and  of  nearly  3  per  cent  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  of  1919,  indicates  that  little  or  no  progress 
was  made  in  March  in  the  revival  of  business.  Notes  on  local  con- 
ditions at  some  of  the  more  important  districts,  as  reported  by  the 
agents  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  follow. 


New  York  Reports  Ups  and  Downs 

A  survey  of  trade  in  New  York 
City  shows  improvement  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  industries.  The  whole- 
sale paper  trade  is  reported  to  be 
improving,  and  while  the  mills  are 
still  working  on  part  time  increased 
employment  is  looked  for  in  the 
future.  Metals  and  metal  products 
are  reported  very  quiet,  including 
liardware,  metal  novelties  and  auto- 
mobile parts-  and  accessories.     There 


is  a  general  reduction  of  forces  in 
the  transportation  lines,  steam  and 
electric. 


Improvement  in  San  Francisco 

Conditions  in  San  Francisco  gen- 
erally show  some  improvement  and 
sentiment  is  more  hopeful.  The  un- 
employment situation  has  not  ma- 
terially changed  during  the  past 
month  excepting  that  there  has  been 
some  demand  for  unskilled  labor. 


Textile  Trade  Stimulus  Fails 
There  is  much  unemployment  and 
part  time  employment  in  Massachu- 
setts in  all  lines.  The  effort  to 
stimulate  business  by  reducing  prices 
on  goods  for  fall  delivery  seems  to 
have  failed.  Paper  mills  are  com- 
plaining of  serious  curtailment  of 
orders.  Foundries  and  machine 
shops  are  operating  at  less  than  25 
per  cent  normal.  Shoe  business  is 
on  a  75  per  cent  basis  with  other 
lines  better.  It  is  expected  that  the 
next  few  months  will  show  marked 
improvement. 


Business  Reviving  in  Minnesota 

Business  is  improving  in  Minne- 
sota. It  is  largely  a  seasonal  in- 
crease and  so  far  has  been  felt  prin- 
cipally in  agricultural  equipment 
lines,  automobiles  and  supplies,  and 
road  machinery.  One  large  foundry' 
has  reopened  giving  employment  to 
more  than  200  men.  The  railway 
contract  repair  shops  are  running  at 
a  maximum. 


Motor  Trade  in  Ohio  Gains 

In  Ohio  the  motor  industries  with 
perhaps  one  exception  are  in  the 
generally  better  condition  character- 
istic of  the  automotive  group.  A 
contemplated  $42,000,000  steel  mer- 
ger will  affect  three  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  Canton  if  consum- 
mated. Tire  sales  are  increasing  but 
factories  are  still  far  under  produc- 
tion capacity  on  reduced  scale  of 
operation. 


Building  Picks  Up  in  Detroit 

Reports  of  extensive  building  pro- 
grams continue  to  issue  from  De- 
troit. About  5,500  motor  cars  daily 
are  now  being  turned  out  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Although  production 
is  only  a  little  ahead  of  the  demand, 
manufacturers  regard  the  situation 
as  indicative  of  permanent  improve- 
ment and  are  adding  to  forces  daily. 


INDUSTRIES    REPORTING    A    DECREASE 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MARCH.  1921 

Amt.  P.c. 

Industry  of  Dec.       Dec.     Weight* 

Iron,    steel    and    other 

products 26,979         6.5         24. :J 

Miscellaneous 16,311         4.9         19.8 

Metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts other  than  iron 
and  steel 3,605         4.5  4.8 

Paper  and  printing 1 ,467         2.8  3.2 

Food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts       3,692         2.7  8.3 

Stone,    clay    and    glass 

products 409         2.7  0.9 

Chemicals    and     allied 

products 1,560         1.8  4.9 

Te.xtUes  and  their  prod- 
ucts       4,312  1.7         15.0 

R.R  repair  shops 1.055        1.7  3.7 

Total 59.390 

INDUSTRIES   REPORTING    AN    INCREASE 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MARCH,  1921 

Amt.         P.c. 
Industry  of  inc.       Inc.       Weight* 

Vehicles  for  land  trans- 
portation     31,342       28.1  8.9 

Tobacco  manufacture.. .      2,379         8.5  1.9 

Leather  and  its  finished 

producU 744         1.7  2.7 

Liquors  and  beverages.  .  8        0.4  0.1 

Lumber  and  its  manu- 
facture   92         0.3  1.5 

Total 34,565 

•Per  cent  employed  March  31  to  total  reported 
In  14  groups 


Changes  in  employment  in  65  cities,  March  31,  compared 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv 


with  ^eb.  28,  1921,  as 
ice 
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Coal  Consumed  in  Production  of  Electric 
Power,  by  States,  in  Net  Tons 

PRODUCTION  of  electricity  by  public  utility  plants  in 
January  indicates  that  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
electricity  shown  in  December  continued  during  January. 
The  mean  daily  output  for  the  month,  according  to  the 
Geographical  Survey,  was  114,880,000  kilowatt-hours.  This 
is  about  8  per  cent  less  than  that  for  January,  1920,  and  is 
less  than  that  for  any  month  during  1920. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  kilowatt-hours  generated 
during  the  month  was  produced  by  water  power.  This  is  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  as  compared  with  January,  1920, 
and  probably  was  due  to  better  water  supply  at  water-power 
plants  owing  to  the  mild  winter. 

Electric  power  produced  during  October,  November  and 
December,  1920,  and  January,  1921,  required  combustion  of 
coal  indicated  by  the  following  figures,  representing  net 
tons: 


State  October 

Alabama 31,093 

Arizona 777 

Arkansas 1 1,814 

California 0 

Colorado 35,264 

Connecticut 60,693 

Delaware 9,425 

District  of  Columbia 20,548 

Florida 2,680 

Georgia 10,418 

Idaho 0 

Illinois 369,952 

Indiana 181,981 

Iowa 84,439 

Kansas 39,553 

Kentucky 41,917 

Louisiana 13,970 

Maine 373 

Maryland 37,108 

Massachusetts 122,895 

Michigan 144,516 

Minnesota 50,763 

Mississippi 1 3,093 

Missouri 1 07,868 

Montana 3,710 

Nebraska 39,566 

Nevada 296 

New  Hampshire 3,781 

New  Jersey 1 32, 1 80 

New  Mexico 3,430 

New  York 408,565 

North  Carolina 21,929 

North  Dakota 15,539 

Ohio 330,844 

Oklahoma 9,182 

Oregon 150 

Pennsylvania 481,647 

Rhode  Island 20,535 

South  Carolina 10,584 

South  Dakota 7,835 

Tennessee 26,001 

Texas 18,223 

Utah 0 

Vermont 278 

Virginia 47,265 

Washington 2,841 

West  Virginia 102,212 

Wisconsin 81,942 

Wyoming 9,406 

Totals 3,169,081 


1920 — - 

November 

December 

1921 

January 

32,441 

12,993 

8,839 

693 

596 

626 

11,799 

14,160 

11,522 

0 

0 

0 

36,750 

38,695 

32,452 

60,561 

56,875 

56,183 

11,106 

11,390 

9,106 

21,304 

22,239 

21,703 

3,017 

2,773 

2,197 

9,818 

8,175 

8,184 

25 

0 

0 

386,365 

408,638 

376,062 

183,769 

184,367 

171,957 

87,337 

92,077 

91,664 

47,436 

45,816 

43,395 

43,675 

44,756 

43,197 

12,257 

13,439 

13,198 

491 

398 

51 

31,091 

28,140 

24,559 

119,140 

120,872 

115,489 

130,018 

132,342 

118,472 

52,546 

61,258 

58,124 

12,872 

12,650 

12,443 

105,504 

125,687 

110,718 

4,033 

4,036 

3,770 

41.868 

43,677 

41,720 

237 

243 

221 

3,631  1 

3,492 

3,557 

123,462 

134,285 

116,608 

3,565 

4,028 

4,129 

412.673 

420,593 

388,373 

20,936 

19,326 

19,435 

17,432 

18,993 

16,739 

346,022 

334,569 

275,376 

9,311 

9,166 

8,611 

156 

155 

165 

476,145 

476,420 

446,443 

16,727 

15,776 

13,843 

10,449 

9,752 

9,301 

7,809 

8,190 

7,823 

25,639 

24,103 

23,422 

18,590 

20,259 

20.286 

50 

8 

11 

439 

468 

193 

43,551 

39,120 

38,425 

3,560 

4,239 

3.583 

99,412 

97,326 

85,359 

72,!51 

68,655 

70,523 

9,347 

13.158 

3,208,373 

9.189 

3,167,210 

2,947.246 

Wage  Earners'  Families  Average  4.5  Persons 

ONE  of  the  contentions  of  the  mine  workers  and  their 
"consulting  economist"  before  the  L,  S.  Anthracite  Com- 
mission last  summer  was  that  the  average  family  in  the 
anthracite  regions  consisted  of  6.5  persons  including 
boarders.  Aside  from  any  criticism  of  the  improper  inclu- 
sion of  boarders — a  source  of  revenue — when  determining 
family  budgets,  this  figure  is  open  to  attack  as  exaggerated. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  whose  investi- 
gations at  home  and  abroad  liave  been  marked  for  their 
thoroughness  and  conservatism,  has  just  issued  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  an  investigation  into  the  size  of  wage  earners' 
families.  This  summary  is  contained  in  Service  Letter  No. 
54,  issued  by  the  board  under  date  of  March  7. 

It  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  "normal  family," 
for  budget  determining  purposes,  as  five  persons — a  man 
whose  earnings  are  tlie  only  source  of  income,  his  wife,  and 
three  children  under  fourteen  years  oKl.  The  board's  in- 
quiry points  to  these  conclusions; 

Families  in  this  country  average  4.5  persons.  This  in- 
cludes boarders,  lodgcrtf,  servants  and  other  dependents. 

Families  in  which  the   father  is  the  only  wage  earner, 


and  in  which  all  the  children  are  under  fourteen,  comprise 
less  than  half  of  all  the  wage  earners'  families. 

Families  in  which  the  father  is  the  only  wage  earner,  and 
in  which  the  children  are  under  fourteen,  average  closer  to 
four  persons  per  family  ^^han  to  five  persons. 

Families  of  five  or  more  persons  in  most  cases  have  other 
sources  of  income  than  the  earnings  of  the  father.  This 
income  may  come  from  boarders  or  from  the  labor  of  the 
mother  or  of  the  children. 

The  board  is  now  studying  family  budgets  to  bring  out 
other  phases  of  the  question,  particularly  the  standard  of 
living. 

Mine  Ratings  on  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  Ry. 

FOLLOWING  is  a  list  of  operators,  mines  and  ratings  on 
the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Ry.  as  of  Feb.  10,  1921: 

Cars 
OPERATING  MINES  per  Day 

Randall  Coal  Co Randall  Mine 

Jarvis  Coal  Co Jarvis  Mine  1 4 

Hickman-Miller  Coal  Co Baby  Mine  8 

Clinton  Coal  Co Clinton  Mine  4 

Osage  Coal  Co Osage  Mine  1 8 

Chaplin  Collieries  Co Louise  Mine  20 

Virana  Coal  Co Virana  Mine  8 

Clev.  &  Morg.  Coal  Co No.  1  Mine  20 

Purseglove  Coal  M.  Co No.  4  Mine  1 2 

South  Penn  Coal  Co South  Penn  6 

Anchor  Coal  M.  Co Anchor  Mine  10 

Cleve.  &  Morg.  Coal  Co No.  2  Mine  27 

Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co Mammoth  Mine      1 2 

Greenmont  Fuel  Co Greenmont  8 

Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co Berry  1 6 

Diamond  Coal  Co Liberty  1 6 

Davis  Coal  Co Davis  No.  1  16 

Gustin  Coal  Co Gustin  S 

Davii  Coal  Co Davis  No.  2  1 0 

Gilbert  Fuel  Co Gilbert  6 

Higgins  Coal  Co Higgins  7 

Maxwell  Coal  Co Moser  2 

245 
MINES  UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

Sesamine  Coal  Co Sesamine  2 

By-Product  Coal  Co Golden  4- 

Lee  R.  Coal  Co Jere  5- 

Forest  Coal  Co Forest  5 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co Oak  Hill  4 

Barbar  Coal  Co Barbara  2 

Cass  Hill  Coal  Co Cass  Hill  5 

Chaplin  ColUeries  Co Virginia  2 

Bingamon  Valley  Coal  Co 1 

2ft 

273 

Marine  Corps  Asks  Bids  on  Bituminous 
Coal;  Proposals  To  Be  Opened  April  25 

THE  Quartermaster's  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
announced  April  2  that  it  would  receive  sealed  proposals 
in  duplicate  until  11  a.m.,  April  25,  1921,  for  furnishing 
the  Marine  Corps  the  following  approximate  quantities  of 
coal  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  for  the  following  deliveries: 
4,000  tons  i-un-of-mine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  6,000  tons  run-of- 
mine,  Quantico,  Va. ;  15,000  tons  run-of-mine  and  4,000 
tons  domestic  lump,  Paris  Island,  S.  C. ;  400  tons  run-of-mine, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  175  tons  Virginia  anthracite  stove  and  100 
tons  run-of-mine,  Chai'leston,  S.  C;  150  tons  domestic  lump, 
Pensacoia,  Fla.,  and  120  tons  domestic  lump.  New  Orleans, 
La.;  all  bids  f.o.b.  mines. 

Proposal  blanks  and  other  information  may  be  obtained 
upon  application.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all 
bids  or  parts  thereof  and  to  waive  informalities  therein. 
Bids  from  regular  dealers  only  will  be  considered. 


Philadelphia  &  R(  ading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Gets  Government  Contract 

THE  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  supply- 
ing the  Government  Fuel  Yard  with  coal  during  the  year  be- , 
ginning  April  1.  The  contract  covers  f.o.b  mine  prices  as 
follows:  7,800  tons  white  ash  furnace  and  8,800  tons  white 
ash  efxg  at  $7.75  per  gross  ton  each;  8,200  tons  white  ash 
stove  and  1,700  tons  white  ash  chestnut  at  $8.05  per  gross 
ton  each;  2,600  tons  white  ash  pea  at  $6.40  per  gross  ton  and 
480  tons  red  ash  stove  at  $8.55  per  gross  ton. 


April  14,  1921 
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British  Coal  Strike  Rapidly  Nearing  Settlement 


I 


k 


So  LONG  as  the  temper  of  the  British  workingmen  and 
of  the  public  was  in  doubt  no  assurance  could  be  felt 
as  to  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  British  coal 
strike.  It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  while  the  prospects 
looked  decidedly  glum.  The  mine  workers'  leaders  were 
positive  that  they  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
British  electorate,  and  Arthur  Henderson,  the  most  power- 
ful labor  leader  during  the  war,  felt  sure  during  the  un- 
certain early  period  of  the  strike  that  the  Lloyd  George 
government  would  be  upset  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 
On  April  4  he  attacked  the  government  for  "insincerity, 
inconsistency  and  inconstancy."  It  was  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant that  at  widespread  sectional  meetings  of  railway  and 
transport  workers  it  was  urged  that  the  leaders  of  the 
"Triple  Alliance"  support  the  mine  workers  by  any  action 
they  might  deem  necessary. 

On  April  5  rioting  broke  out  at  the  Harthill  collieries, 
near  Cowdenbeath,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Strikers  and 
others  raised  the  red  flag,  besieged  the  police  station  and 
captured  the  under-manager  of  the  mine,  who  refused  to 
cease  manning  the  pumps.  The  police  responded  to  a  call 
for  aid  and  rescued  the  man,  but  the  rioters  wrecked  the 
plant  and  drove  away  the  pumpers,  thus  making  inevitable 
a  flooding  of  the  mine.  It  was  feared  that  twenty-five 
ponies  left  below  would  be  drowned.  Other  outbreaks  oc- 
curred in  South  Wales,  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  east  of  Fife. 
The  Cabinet  feared  to  act  lest  the  public  take  umbrage,  and 
the  workmen  took  advantage  of  the  indecision  of  the 
government. 

On  April  6  Premier  Lloyd  George  made  an  offer  of  media- 
tion but  he  was  adamant  in  his  demand  that  the  question 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  slow  processes  of  concilia- 
tion till  the  mine  workers  ordered  the  mine  "safety  men" 
to  return  to  work.  The  mine  workers  refused  to  make  this 
concession  and  the  effort  at  mediation  failed. 

Lloyd  George  used  all  his  eloquence  when  he  met  the 
mine  workers  on  April  7.  He  declared  "There'll  be  noth- 
ing more  left  here  than  there  is  in  Russia  if  you  destroy 
industry"  and  pointedly  asked  "Where  will  the  miners  go 
if  Britain  becomes  only  a  home  for  cultivators  of  the  soil?" 
He  added,  "It  is  not  flooding  of  the  mines  you  are  doing,  it 
is  flooding  the  nation's  industries.  This  is  an  industrial 
country.    If  it  ceases  to  be  industrial,  it  is  destroyed." 

Railway  Men  and  Transport  Workers  Ordered  Out 
April  8  was  really  the  culminating  point  in  the  trouble, 
when  the  situation  took  on  the  blackest  garb.  On  that  day 
the  officers  of  the  railway  men  and  transport  workers  or- 
dered all  their  followers  to  quit  work  at  midnight  on  Tues- 
day, April  12,  in  sympathy  with  the  mine  workers.  They 
stated  that  the  strike  was  to  take  effect  without  further 
warning  unless  negotiations  between  the  miners  and  the 
government  were  reopened.  The  King's  Ministry  issued  a 
royal  proclamation  declaring  that  a  national  emergency  ex- 
isted and  calling  out  army  and  navy  reserves  for  immediate 
active  service.  The  Premier  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to 
enter  a  civilian  army  to  be  known  as  the  Defense  Force. 

The  "new  poor"  (those  who  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  continued  high  wages  of  certain  classes  of  workers  and 
the  high  cost  of  living  thereby  resulting),  the  "salariat" 
(those  whose  pay  is  in  the  form  of  a  salary)  and  the  "middle 
class  union"  (which  believes  in  fighting  one  union  by  an- 
other)— three  classes  grading  into  one  another  and  over- 
lapping— gradually  became  stronger  with  each  development 
in  the  situation  and  rallied  round  the  government,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  the  Cabinet  was  so  sure  of  its  position  that 
it  began  to  talk  of  resigning  next  June  in  order  more 
strongly  to  establish  itself  in  power  by  a  general  election. 
This  action  was  reinforced  by  the  declaration  of  many 
of  the  railroad  men  that  the  action  taken  by  their  leaders 
was  ill-advised,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  rank  and  file.  The  National 
Association  of  Colliery  Deputies,  which  is  strong  in  the 
Midlands,  decided  to  send  the  safety  men  back  to  work,  and 
branches  of  the  miners*  union  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire began  negotiations  with  the  mine  owners  s*  about 


this  time,  when  violence  apparently  had  reached  its  height. 

Beginning  about  April  o  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
assembled  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  which 
is  located  in  the  better  part  of  London.  Apparently  these 
parks  were  chosen  because  the  soldiers  could  assemble 
there  without  unnecessarily  exasperating  the  population.  As 
soon  as  they  were  ready  for  service  they  were  dispatched 
to  various  parts  of  the  coal  fields.  Two  hundred  Royal 
Marines  also  were  sent  to  the  mines.  These  men  vnll  pro- 
tect those  willing  to  work.  They  will  not  be  asked  to  pump 
the  mines,  as  the  government  is  averse  to  using  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  that  purpose. 

Finally  on  April  9  the  following  agreement  was  made  by 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Negotiations  Committee  of  the  rail- 
way men  and  transport  workers: 

(1)  The  government  shall  summon  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Miners'  Federation  and  the  coal  owners 
to  meet  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Monday,  April  11,  at  11 
a.m.,  to  discuss  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the  parties. 

(2)  The  Miners'  Federation  shall  tonight  issue  notices  to 
the  branches  of  the  Federation  urging  their  members  to  ab- 
stain from  all  action  which  will  interfere  with  measures 
necessary  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  mines  or  will  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  force  by  the  government. 

On  April  10  twenty-three  South  Wales  pits,  mainly  small 
ones,  were  already  completely  flooded  and  at  Skewen  heats 
colliery  a  mine  fire  was  reported  to  be  burning. 


Colorado  Court  Upholds  Thirty-Day  Clause 
Against  Strikes  and'Lockouts 

THE  Colorado  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  thirty-day 
notice  clause  of  the  state's  industrial  law.  In  so  doing- 
the  court  also  declared  coal  mining  to  be  an  industry 
"affected  with  a  public  interest."  The  thirty-day  clause 
protects  the  public  against  hasty  strikes  or  lockouts.  It 
not  only  prohibits  a  strike  before  thirty  days'  notice  has 
been  given  the  State  Industrial  Commission  but  it  pro- 
hibits a  wage  reduction  until  after  thirty  days'  notice  has 
been  given.  Until  the  commission  has  investigated  and 
made  a  finding,  neither  sti:ke  nor  lockout  nor  wage  reduc- 
tion can  be  put  into  effect. 

The  test  came  after  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
had  authorized  a  strike  without  giving  the  required  notict. 
and  the  Governor  had  obtained  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  late  in  1919.  The  trial  court  held  that  coal  mining 
is  not  affected  with  a  public  interest. 

Justice  Denison,  in  reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court,  said:  "There  can  be  no  question  '.hat  the  production 
of  coal  is  at  the  present  time  affected  with  a  public  interest 
to  a  certainty  and  an  extent  not  less  than  any  other 
industry." 

As  to  the  effect  upon  labor  of  the  provision  of  the  indus- 
trial law,  the  opinion  reads :  "There  is  no  involuntary 
servitude  under  this  act.  Any  individual  workman  may 
quit  at  will  for  any  reason  or  no  reason.  There  is  not  even 
prohibition  of  strike.  The  only  thing  forbidden  is  a  strike 
before  or  during  the  commission's  consideration." 


Old  Tidewater  Exchange  Contemplates  Legal 
Steps  to  Collect  Outstanding  Debts 

CREDITORS  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  met 
with  the  executive  and  legal  committees  on  April  1, 
1921,  to  consider  how  best  to  collect  outstanding  debts 
amounting  to  $1,200,000.  It  was  concluded  that  these  un- 
paid debts  cannot  be  collected  except  by  court  proceedings, 
and  the  committee  of  creditors  has  been  authorized  by  the 
e.\change  to  employ  counsel  and  proceed  immediately  in  the 
name  of  the  exchange  to  collect  by  suit,  if  necessary,  out- 
standing amounts  due  from  debtors.  Steps  will  be  taken 
immediately  to  secure  the  necessary  power  of  attorney  from 
creditors  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  its  counsel. 


Navy  Awards  Bituminous  Contracts  to  Four 
Firms ;  Three  Still  to  Be  Awarded 

FOUR  companies  were  awarded  bituminous  coal  contracts 
by  the  navy  this  week,  as  follows: 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa.,  700  tons  for  Green- 
bury  Point,  Md.,  at  $7.35  a  ton. 

L.  A.  Snead,  Washington,  D.  C,  5,300  tons  for  Norfolk; 
600  tons  for  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  1,250  tons  for  Alexandria, 
Va.,  at  $3.85  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mines. 

Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  300  tons  for 
Cape  May  and  200  tons  for  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.,  $3.82,  f.o.b. 
mines;   12,000  tons  for  Philadelphia,  $3.60,  f.o.b.  mines. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  New  York,  600  tons,  Annapolis,  Md., 
$8.11;  also  15,000  tons  for  Annapolis  at  $7.11. 

Bids  on  40,000  tons  for  the  South  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
armor  plate  plant  will  be  held  up  indefinitely,  while  bids 
will  be  readvertised  for  900  tons  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  2,500 
tons  for  Baltimore,  as  previous  bids  were  unsatisfactory. 


The  statistical  work  being  done  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  by  the  local  associations  affiliated  with  it 
was  the  subject  of  a  conference  in  Washington  April  7  and 
8  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  secretaries  of  the  local 
associations.  As  a  result  of  the  extended  discussions  changes 
will  be  made  which  will  simplify  the  work  and  eliminate 
duplications.  This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of  statis- 
tical activities  without  reducing  the  amount  of  information 
gathered. 

Some  question  had  been  raisv^d  as  to  the  action  of  the 
national  association  in  calling  upon  individual  members  for 
statistical  data.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  done  only 
in  cases  of  emergency  when  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed 
to  collect  the  data  through  each  local  seci*etary.  It  was 
decided  at  the  meeting,  however,  that  it  would  rest  with  the 
local  secretary  to  decide  how  the  national  association  should 
obtain  figures  from  the  members  -f  local  associations.  Some 
of  the  associations  lack  the  machinery  for  collecting  all  of 
the  information  which  is  desiied  by  the  Bureau  of  Coal 
Economics  of  the  national  association. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the 
Washington  Hotel  as  headquarters  for  the  convention  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  Washington  June  7  and  8.  The  banquet  will  be  held 
the  night  of  June  7.  After  the  final  meeting,  on  June  8,  a 
boat  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  will  be  taken.  The  executive 
committee  and  former  officers  of  the  association  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  19  and  20. 


The  consensus  of  opinion  in  Washington  among  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  coal  industry  is  that  the  English 
strike  will  have  no  important  bearing  on  American  industry 
as  ii  whole.  Even  if  the  export  demand  should  increase  to 
the  capacity  of  the  docks  it  probably  would  have  little  effect 
on  price,  it  is  believed,  so  long  as  the  mines  are  capable 
of  greatly  expanding  the  prese.it  rate  of  production.  More- 
over, it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  the  strike  must  be  of 
comparatively  short  duration.  A  national  strike  that  would 
last  six  weeks,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  be  unparalleled  in 
its  consequences. 

Attention  also  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
could  supply,  without  appreciably  affecting  the  present  sit- 
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nation,  the  entire  British  export  trade.  The  ability  of 
France  to  get  along  without  American  coal  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  practical  embargo  which  has  been  placed 
against  it.  The  loss  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  will 
not  seriously  effect  France,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  its  industries. 


The  Railroad  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  met  in  Washington  April  5  and  discussed  the 
notice  given  recently  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  an  investigation  is  to  be  made  of  the  distribution 
of  privately-owned  cars  and  cars  used  for  railroad  fuel.  The 
committee  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  take  no  action  at  this  time.  Such  action 
as  may  be  taken  is  to  be  decided  upon  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors;  in  New   ^o.K  ivlciy  18. 


Payments  aggregating  $103,946,990.05  had  been  made  to 
the  railroads  under  the  Winslow  Act  up  to  and  including 
April  5,  the  date  of  the  last  report. 


L.  E.  Slack  Ordered  to  Confer  with  Justice 
Department  on  Coal  Removal  Cases 

LERT  SLACK,  special  assistant  Attorney-General  of 
r.  the  United  States  in  the  coal  conspiracy  cases,  re- 
ceived notice  April  8  to  report  in  Washington  April  11  for  a 
conference  with  Department  of  Justice  officials  prior  to 
the  hearing  on  the  removal  cases  filed  there  and  set  for 
hearing.  The  cases  are  a  part  of  those  included  in  226 
indictments  against  coal  men  returned  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Indianapolis  in  February  and  which  resulted 
in  the  injunction  suit  filed  in  Washington  last  week  by  of- 
ficials of  several  coal  companies  a.id  organizations,  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  prevent  the  removal  of  several  of  the  de- 
fendants to  Indiana  for  trial.  It  is  presumed  that  Mr. 
Slack  will  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  suits  filed  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Pittsburgh,  where  a  similar  suit  was  filed  re- 
cently. The  indicted  firms  who  are  fighting  removal  in 
Pittsburgh  are  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  the  Henderson  Coal 
Co.,  the  Ct.rnegie  Coal  Co.  and  the  Chartiers  Creek  Coal  Co. 
Hearing  is  set  for  April  18. 

Panama  R.R.  Awards  Contracts  to  C.  G.  Blake 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 

CG.  BLAKE  CO.,  INC.,  of  New  York  City  has  been 
•  awarded  a  contract  to  furnish  the  Panama  Railroad  Co, 
220,000  tons  of  New  River  coal  as  the  result  of  the  opening 
of  bids  on  March  31.  The  proposals  of  the  company  called 
for  requirements  estimated  at  700,000  tons,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  office  of  the  railroad  company  on  April  9  that 
the  balance  of  the  coal  not  furnished  by  the  Blake  company 
would  be  supplied  by  ihe  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 

The  bid  of  the  Blake  company  provided  for  furnishing 
10,000  tons  in  May  and  June,  and  the  balance  of  200,000 
tons  in  monthly  installments,  at  $3.36  per  gross  ton.  (See 
Coal  Age,  April  7,  page  642.) 

The  proposal  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  provided  for 
supplying  360000  gross  tons,  navy  standj.rd,  price  to  be 
named  by  the  seller  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  but  not  to 
exceed  $4.08  at  any  time.  The  company  is  said  to  have 
agreed,  however,  to  make  its  price  $3.36  per  gross  ton. 
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Coal  Jobbers  Not  Opposed  to  Legislation  Safeguarding 
Consumer,  Says  Cushing;  Price  Only  Public  Interest 


THE  position  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion on  pending  legislation  is  set  forth  by  George  H. 
Cushing,  its  managing  director,  in  the  following  letter 
to  Senator  Frelinghuysen: 

"You  have  been  so  deeply  interested  in  coal,  I  presume — 
maybe  without  warrant — that  you  will  feel  disposed  to  ex- 
press yourself  about  it  in  the  forthcoming  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress.  It  may  interest  you,  thei'efore,  to  have 
the  revised  views  of  the  wholesaling  group.  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  breathing  spell  since  March  4  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  this  association.  To 
that  end,  I  have  traveled  most  of  the  ten-itory  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

"The  great  majority  of  our  membership  are  disposed  to 
say  to  you: 

"(1)  We  will  not  resist  any  proper  legislation  de- 
signed solely  to  protect  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  public, 
provided  that  such  legislation  does  not  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  industry  or  limit  its  competition. 

"(2)  If  the  government  wants  to  gather  information 
about  coal,  we  will  not  only  not  resist  any  proper  compila- 
tion but  will  co-operate  gladly,  provided  this  information 
is  intended  primarily  for  use  by  Congress,  or  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  government,  and  provided  that  any 
public  use  made  of  it  shall  be  designed  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer.  While  not  wishing  or  intending  to 
withhold  any  proper  data,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  bringing 
all  of  that  information  to  a  focus  in  a  federal  bureau  or 
commission,  as  that  has  a  tendency  to  tempt  such  bureau 
or  commission  to  try  to  make  itself  the  leader  or  the  regu- 
lator of  the  industry.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  good 
public  policy,  we  probably  will  recommend  that  the  gather- 


ing of  all  desired  information  be  decentralized  or  -so  com- 
bined with  data  about  other  industries  that  the  impulse  to 
paternalism  is  smothered. 

"(3)  If  the  government  shall  decide  that  it  wants  to 
stabilize  op  try  to  stabilize  the  coal  industry,  we  will  no 
longer  resist  that  effort,  provided  the  Congress  makes  it 
clear  that  this  is  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  rather  than  as  a  benefit  to  the  miner  or  the 
operator.  Provided,  however,  that  the  government  does 
not,  in  the  matter  of  price,  try  to  interfere  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  the  interest  of  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 
We  want  nothing  of  dividend  or  price  insurance  from  the 
government.  We  oppose  any  organized  effort  to  interfere 
with  prices  —  high  or  low  —  or  with  the  dividend  pros- 
pects.    .     .     . 

"(4)  If  the  government  should  decide  to  try  to  stabilize 
the  coal  industry,  and  if,  to  carry  the  purpose  of  Congress 
into  effect,  it  should  become  necessary  for  the  members  of 
the  coal  industry  to  work  collectively,  we  should  want  the 
Congress  to  stipulate  that  collective  action  for  that  purpose 
only  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

(5)  We  believe  that  the  only  public  interest  in  coal  is 
in  the  price  charged  for  coal.  We  believe  that  prices  be- 
came objectionably  high  only  because  an  abundant  produc- 
tive capacity  in  the  mines  could  not  result  in  an  abundance 
of  coal  at  the  market  because  there  was  insufficient  trans- 
portation. We  believe  that  the  insufficiency  of  transpor- 
tation is  the  direct  result  of  too  rigid  regulation.  There- 
fore, we  believe  it  would  work  away  from,  rather  than 
toward,  a  solution  of  the  coal  problem — as  the  public  views 
it— -if  we  should  try  further  regulation  of  the  cari-iers  in 
an  effort  to  effect  a  regulation  of  coal." 


Indictment  Quashed,  E.  L.  Humes  Thanks  P.  C.  Madeira 
For  Helping  Make  Lever  Law  Effective  for  Good 


INDICTMENTS  returned  against  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.; 
Percy  C.  Madeira  and  Robert  C.  Hill;  the  Haddock  Min- 
ing Co.  and  Henry  Meeker  were  quashed  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  New  York  on  April  7,  on  motion  of  Chief 
George  Winship  Taylor  of  the  criminal  bureau  of  U.  S. 
Attorney  Francis  F.  Caffey's  office.  This  action  was  taken 
on  the  report  of  Assistant  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Max- 
well S.  Mattuck  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  had  declared 
the  "profiteering  section"  of  the  Lever  Act  unconstitutional. 

After  the  indictments  had  been  quashed  it  was  learned 
that  E.  Lowry  Humes,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madeira  thanking  him 
for  his  assistance.     The  letter  follows: 

"At  last  the  Lever  Act  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  so  far 
as  its  criminal  features  are  concerned.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  no  surprise  to  me  and  it  is  probable 
that  you  have  realized  during  all  of  the  weeks  during  which 
we  have  been  in  contact  on  the  anthracite  coai  situation 
that  I  have  felt  that  this  act  would  in  the  end  be  declared 
unconstitutional.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  espe- 
cially concerned  about  adopting  some  constructive  method 
of  securing  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  act  rather 
than  to  undertake  to  pursue  a  destructive  policy  which  in 
the  end  I  felt  would  avail  nothing.  I  have  always  been  a 
firm  believer  in  the  proposition  that  a  criminal  statute 
should  be  so  clear  and  plain  that  every  man  might  know 
what  the  law  was  and  what  it  prohibited. 

"Of  course,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Lever  Act  has 
served  a  wonderful  purpose  in  this  country  by  impressing 
upon  the  people  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  producers 
and  distributors  of  necessities  in  a  time  of  stress.  It  has 
been  my  experience  in  enforcing  this  law  that  most  men 
were  given  to  a  realization  of  this  responsibility  and  were 


ready    to    co-operate    in    making    the    spirit    of    the    law 
effective  for  good.     .     .     . 

"I  feel  that  the  assistance  and  co-operation  which  you 
gave  me  in  connection  with  the  stabilization  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  situation  entitled  you  to  better  treatment  than 
was  accorded  you  by  some  of  my  contemporaries  in  the 
government  sei-vice,  whose  desire  for  publicity  was  greater 
than  their  desire  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  and 
I  keenly  regret  that  you  should  have  been  annoyed  and  em- 
barrassed as  you  have  been.  Of  course,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  vindicated  you  legally,  but  I  can 
realize  that  you  still  must  feel  the  sting  and  t.nbarrassment 
of  the  personal  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  you 
in  the  press. 

"I  feel  under  very  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  which  you  gave  me  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  official  duties  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General  in  connection  with  the  operating  end  of  the 
anthracite  industry.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  most  valu- 
able assistance,  as  well  as  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
which  I  received  from  many  other  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  anthracite  industry,  and  especially  the  members  of  the 
Fair  Practice  Committee,  of  which  you  were  the  head. 
Your  services  and  the  service  of  that  committee  were  in- 
valuable and  accomplished  much  good,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  vindicated  us  in  the  method  which 
we  adopted  for  meeting  the  emergency  situation  which 
confronted  the  country  and  the  anthracite  industry.  I  want 
to  thank  you  personally  for  your  assistance,  co-operation 
and  tireless  effort  in  connection  with  my  work,  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  convey  to  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  my  thanks  for  their  painstaking  and  valuable 
service  in  this  connection." 
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Remove  Inequalities  in  Interstate  Freight  Rates  from 
Head  of  Lakes;  Virtual  Mileage  Basis  in  Effect 


THE  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  case  6194,  instituted  by  the  Holmes  &  Hallowell 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has  brought  about  a  rather  gen- 
eral revision  of  interstate  rates  on  coal  from  the  Duluth  and 
Superior  docks.  The  decision  practically  puts  all  freight 
rates  upon  a  mileage  basis.  The  ruling  lowers  rates  to 
many  points  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  in  portions 
of  Minnesota.  In  the  western  half  of  Minnesota,  however, 
rates  are  quite  generally  raised. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  outline  of  the  effect  of 
the  decision  without  going  into  detail  upon  almost  every 
station  affected.  The  net  result  has  been  to  order  that 
rates  shall  be  based  upon  the  shortest  mileage  basis 
possible  by  physical  connection  where  not  more  than  three 
railroads  are  affected.  But  until  it  is  ascertained  whether 
there  is  a  track  connection  at  a  common  point,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  assume  a  combination  of  two  or  three  short 
hauls  to  give  any  single  town  the  advantage  of  the  order. 

Certain  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  i-unning  east  and  west 
across  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  had  maintained  inter- 
state rates,  because  their  line  looped  into  Wisconsin  and 
back  into  Minnesota.  The  same  applied  to  the  Soo  Line  in 
the  same  general  locality.  On  these  lines  the  freight  on 
coal  was  considerably  above  the  intrastate  rate  of  Minnesota, 
which  was  based  upon  a  mileage  rate.  Crookston,  near  the 
western  border  of  Minnesota,  is  a  common  point  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing an  all-Minnesota  route,  had  to  conform  to  the  intrastate 
rate.  The  Great  Northern  met  the  competitive  rate  there 
as  well  as  at  Moorhead,  on  the  boundary  line.  The  Great 
Northern  rates  on  non-competitive  points  east  from  these 
points,  toward  a  kind  of  center  point  upon  the  line  to  Duluth, 
were  graduated  upward  from  a  basing  rate  of  the  competi- 
tive station.  This  resulted  in  a  "hump"  of  rates  in  the 
center,  which  produced  a  weird  combination,  the  shorter- 
haul  station  by  about  ten  miles  having  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  station  next  west — which  had  benefited  by  the  contiguity 
to  the  competitive  point — of  as  much  as  60c.  These  in- 
equalities are  to  be  ironed  out  by  the  decision. 

New  Order  Will  Go  Into  Effect  July  6 

The  order  is  to  become  effective  July  6.  It  provides  for 
a  distance  tariff  on  hard  and  soft  coal,  startmg  with  80c  for 
each  on  thirty  miles  and  under,  and  graduating  by  ten  mile 
increases  up  to  400  miles,  at  which  soft  coal  takes  a  $2.85 
rate  and  hard  coal  $3.  From  that  distance  to  650  miles  the 
rate  advances  in  25-mile  units,  with  a  10c.  advance  for  each 
section  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  new  rates  do  not  affect 
the  Twin  Cities  i-ates.  Ashland  and  Washburn  are  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  Duluth  and  Superior  for  all  roads. 
These  cities  are  already  on  the  same  basis  with  some  roads. 

If  the  effective  date  of  the  change  remains  at  July  6  it 
will  add  materially  to  the  delays  already  threatened  in 
getting  dock  coal  forward,  for  no  ona  will  order  coal  into 
the  interior,  where  the  rate  has  been  lowered,  until  the  new 
rate  is  effective.  Of  course,  those  points  which  are  to  be 
increased  doubtless  will  rush  in  their  orders  ahead  of  that 
date.  There  will  be  an  effort  made  to  induce  an  earlier 
change  of  the  rates. 

The  rates  which  are  instituted  are  the  original  Minnesota 
distance  tariff  rates  plus  a  33 A  per  cent  increase  granted 
last  season  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
net  result  probably  will  be  to  extend  in  some  degree  the 
territory  in  which  the  dock  interests  can  operate  in  com- 
petition with  the  all-rail  trade.  The  latter  will  gain  in 
sections  where  the  revision  sot  higher  rates  from  the  docks. 

Sopie  of  the  inequalities  which  arc  to  be  removed  are  the 
following:  Watertown,  S.  D.,  320  miles,  interstate  rate, 
$2.75  while  the  intrastate  rate  to  Minnesota  points  of  the 
same  distance  is  $2;  Airlie,  Minn.,  intrastate  i-ate  for  328 
miles,  $2.20,  ard  Flandrau,  S.D.,  eight  miles  further,  inter- 
state rate,  $2.85;  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids.  Minn.,  Ill  miles, 
rate    $1.10;    Cohasset,    (ive    miles    further,    rate    $1.30.     In 


South  Dakota,  from  Yankton  to  Janousek,  five  miles,  the 
rate  changes  from  $3.15  to  $3.70  and  from  Janousek  to 
Platte,  forty-five  miles,  the  increase  is  70c. 


C.  p.  White  Retires  from  the  Coal  Industry 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the  resignation  of  C.  P. 
±\.  White  as  vice-president  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.  and  general  manager  of  the  Clarkson  Ccal  Mining  Co. 
and  his  retirement  from  active  interest  in  Cleveland 
coal  circles.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  coal  industry 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  having  left  his  Ohio  home  in 
the  '80s  to  become  affiliated  with  dock  interests  at  the  Head- 
of-the-Lakes.     Subsequently  he  became  general  manager  of 


C.   P.  "WTTITK 
Kotii-ing  executive  of  Cl:\rkson  coal  interests 

the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co..  in  charge  of  its  business  north 
and  west  of  Chicago  for  a  number  of  years;  vice-president 
of  the  Carnegie  Dock  &  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis,  in  charge 
of  dock  inttMests  in  the  Northwest  for  seven  years;  secre- 
tary of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association  of  Ohio, 
for  two  years;  manager  of  Lakes  and  Canadia^n  distribu- 
tion, U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  Washington.  D.  C,  during 
the  war;  vice-president,  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Clarkson  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

During  his  long  asstx'iation  in  the  coal  industry  Mr. 
White  has  won  the  esteem  of  a  host  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  Befoi'e  making  further  plans  he  expects  to  enjoy 
a  few  months'  vacation  on  his  farm  in  Virginia. 


The  City  Coun'CIL  ok  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  i.as  thro\%Ti  out  all 
the  bids,  ten  in  number,  for  furnishing  45.000  tons  of  water- 
works coal,  the  lowest  bid  of  S2.40  with  a  rail  rate  of 
$2.51  added  being  considered  too  much  above  the  current 
price.     Coal  will  be  bought  in     pen  market  and  stocked. 


Production 

and  the 

Market 


'^^^^"^^M 


JVeekly  Review 


INQUIRIES  from  abroad  for  spot  prices  on  export 
coal  and  the  prospect  of  a  little  business  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  British  strike. 
There  is  as  yet  no  expectation  that  a  demand  for  export 
will  materialize  out  of  the  crisis  in  Great  Britain.  A 
settlement  there  is  impending  and  no  prospect  of  a  coal 
shortage. 

Having  just  completed  a  "coal  year"  with  an  output 
of  522,500,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  the  third 
largest  in  history,  shippers  are  looking  forward  with 
hope  and  expectancy  to  the  next  twelve  months'  coal 
business.  The  outlook  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words 
— production  unprecedently  low  and  still  sinking, 
spot  prices  as  low  as  they  can  or  will  go,  buyers  without 
confidence  in  the  market  and  making  no  current  pur- 
chases of  coal,  coal-mine  labor  idle  but  unions  decidedly 
opposed  to  discussing  even  the  possibility  of  wage  re- 
ductions and  finally  the  railroads  fast  getting  in  such 
shape  with  reduced  man  power  and  such  an  increasing 
number  of  coal  cars  in  bad  order  that  they  will  be  able 
with  difficulty  to  take  care  of  any  increase  in  coal  ship- 
ments later  on.  The  foregoing  facts  taken  together 
point  toward  a  sharp  rise  in  soft  coal  prices  next 
autumn.  It  is  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
Middle  West   buying   is   at  such   a   low   ebb   that   by 


autumn,  if  no  improvement  takes  place  in  the  mean- 
time, there  is  certain  to  be  a  car  shortage  with  no 
greater  consumption  than  at  present. 

Prices  are  practically  stationary,  Coal  Age  index  of 
spot  prices  of  soft  coal  for  this  week  being  102,  a  gain 
of  one  point  in  one  week.  There  is  absolutely  no  profit 
in  these  prices,  equivalent  as  they  are  to  a  price  level  of 
two  years  ago  and  with  labor  costs  up  40  per  cent  in  the 
same  period. 

Lack  op  Confidence  Delays  Buying 

As  the  weeks  go  by  it  is  being  realized  that  what  is 
holding  back  buying  of  coal  and  other  basic  commodi- 
ties is  lack  of  confidence — that  prices  are  not  going  still 
lower.  Scattering  reductions  in  wages  of  coal-mine 
labor  are  being  reported  from  non-union  fields,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  union  labor  will  suffer  a  reduction 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  larger  non-union  fields,  as 
the  Pocahontas,  will  not  initiate  such  a  move.  Inasmuch 
as  contracts  can  be  had  with  provision  for  wage  reduc- 
tions, it  is  not  apparent  why  buyers  should  hold  off 
entering  into  arrangements  for  tonnage  in  expectation 
of  lower  prices. 

Prices,  in  fact,  do  not  seem  to  be  the  stumbling  block 
on  commercial  coal  contracts,  as  they  are  proving  to 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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be  on  future  railroad  fuel  business,  for  some  small  busi- 
ness is  reported  closed  in  the  Central  and  Middle  West 
covering  deliveries  as  late  as  next  autumn  with  price 
open. 

BITUMINOUS 

As  the  coal  year  came  to  an  end  production  continued 
to  decline.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  the  output 
for  the  week  ended  April  2  was  5,797,000  net  tons,  or  a 
decrease  of  670,000  tons  from  the  output  for  the  week  pre- 
ceding. Idleness  on  Easter  Monday  and  Mitchell  Day, 
April  1,  was  a  factor  that  accounted  for  the  loss  of  one 
and  one-half  days   of  production. 
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The  total   output  for  the  coal  year  1920-21   is  estimated 

at  522,458,000  net  tons.     Comparative  tonnage  for  the  pre- 
ceding years  follows: 


1913  14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 


482.682.000  1917  18 548  715  000 

399,898.000  I9I&-I9 552  041000 

479,920  000  1919  20 486  899  000 

504,1.^,000  1920  21 522,458,000 


Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  for  the  week  ended  April 


Estimates  of  Production 

Fboic  the  Weekly  Report  or  the  Geological  Suhvet 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 


I92I 


1920 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

to  Date  Week  to  Date 

90.344,000     10,348,000       115,570,000 
1,362,000       1.725,000  1,743,000 

96,811,000     11,015,000       126,585,000 
1,339,000       1,836,000  1,751,000 

102.608,000      9,715,000       136,300.000 
1,310,000       1,763,000  1,741.000 

(<3)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  Januarj-  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years,  (t)  Revis^  from  last  report. 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


Week 

March  19- 6,512,000 

Daily  average 1,085,000 

March  26a 6,467,000 

Dailv  average 1,078,000 

April  2'. 5.797,000 

Daily  averagec. . .   1,054,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

to  Date            'We€k  to  Date  a 

20,304,000       1.601,000  18,688,000 

21,868,000       1,921,000  20,609.000 

23,025,000       1.314,000  21,923.000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  the  first  week  in  January  to 
equalize  number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years. 


Week 

March  19 1.687,000 

March  26 1,564,000 

April  2 1.157.000 


BEEHIVE  COKE 


Apr.  2 
1921  a 
93,000 

(a)  Subject 


Week  Ended 
Mar.  26 
1921  h 
99,000 

to  revision. 


1921 
to  Date 
2,567,000 


1920  c 

to  Date 

5,951,000 


Apr.  3 

1920 
476,000 

(h)  Re\-ised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


I 


12  increased  one  point  and  now  stands  at  102.  Spot  de- 
mand has  increased  very  little,  but  the  observance  of  spring 
price  schedules  made  by  operators  effective  April  1  has 
caused  this  advance.  Talk  of  possible  railroad  and  miners' 
wage  reductions  and  lowered  freight  rates,  coupled  with  the 
great  uncertainty  of  what  the  future  may  hold,  has  all  com- 
bined to  make  the  buyer  feel  inclined  to  hold  off  in  the 
hope  of  a  further  lowering  of  coal  prices. 

Lakes  business  is  slow.  Practically  all  available  bottoms 
at  the  Lower  Lakes  docks  are  now  under  load  awaiting 
the  clearing  of  ice  at  the  "Soo."  There  will  be  no  early 
movement  of  ore,  consequently  after  the  winter  fleet  sails 
it  may  be  some  time  before  any  additional  vessels  will  be 
available  for  loading.  Reduction  of  freight  rates  for  coal 
off  the  docks  of  Duluth  and  Superior,  effective  July  6,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  delay  any  early  inland  buying,  which 
in  turn  will  reflect  on  the  demand  at  the  mines. 


Current  Ouotations— Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 


.Mnr    Mar.  15 
1920       1921 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 


Apr  5 
1921 


Apr.  12 
I921t 


Pooahontan  niino  run.  .  . .  Columbus.. 

Pocahontas  lump C^oliimbua.. 

Pocahontoa  mine  run. . . .  Chicano.  .  . 

Pocahontofl  lump Chicago.  . . 

*Rmokelen  mine  run Roaton. . . . 

Clearfield  mine  run Hooton. . . . 

Somersat  mine  run Bonton. 


$2.35 
2.60 
2.35 

2.60 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 


Now  York.  .  . 
Philiulclphia. 

Hnltli     ,   rr 
Nr  . 
Phi 
Baltiii.i>it 

,.ik 


Pool  to New  V 

Pool  10 I'hil-i! 

Pool  10 niil' 

Pool  11 Ne«  \ 

Pool  11 I'hllivdolp! 

Pool  11 '<nltiinorr 

Pool  71 New  York 

Pool  71 Philiulelpl 

Pool  71 Baltlnioro 


Hlah-VolatiU,  Baatcrn 

'ool  34 Now  York 

'ool  34 Philiidelphin 

'oiil  14      Bnltimorc  , 

:'itl>liiiriih  mine  run I*itti<burf  h . 

'itt«l)urg)i  cc'd  caa Pittsburgh. 

nawhn  mine  run Colunibu*. 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
^95 
-•  95 
.  95 
i,95 

:.9j 


$3.50 
5  50 
3  65 
5.00 
5  65 

2  50 

3  00 
3  25 


$3  50 
5   50 

4  15 
5.15 

5  85 
2  45 


50 
00 
05 


3  25 


85 
45 
50 
50 
20 
30 


05 
40 
50 
15 
80 
05 
90 


%3.S5 
5  50 
S.S5{ri-   I,  60 
I,  r,0(ai   5.60 
S  75@  6.25 
e.000) 
2.35@ 
3  25^ 


Market  ^far. 

Quoted  1920 

Kanawha  lump Columbus $2  95 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 2.50 

Hocking    lump Columbus 2.75 


Pitts.  No.  8  mme  run. 


Cleveland 2.35 


7.5 
75 
50 


2.45 
2.65 


2.30 
2.75 
2.75 

2.05 


lO 
-.  15 
2.00 
2,25 
2.85 
2.25 


15 
00 


3.15 

3.00 


2.00 
2.15 
2.05 
2,25 
2.85 
2.35 


3   15 

2  65(a,    3 

3  25 

3  00 

i.S6(<^  s. 

2  75 

2.50 
2  OOW    2  25 
2  OOO'    2 

2.25 
3.D0(fr,  3.25 


.00 


.50 


25 


Pitte.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 2.60 

Midwest 

Frankl  n.  III.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run... 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mme  run.. 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.  55 

St.  Louis 2.35 

St.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.35 

Louisville 2.60 


3.00 


J.80&4 

2  00<.< 
2  00((/ 
2.75(a 
S 


1.90 

s.oo 

2  25 

2.50 
3.00 
C5 


South  and  Southwest 

Bjg  Seam  mine  run Birmingham...     2.45 

Bis  Seam  lump Birmingham...      2.75 

S.E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 3.00 

S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3  25 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City...      3.50 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City...      4.00 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel.  Hampton  Roads.    Quotations  on  Pocahontas  niin«i 
run,  Bo-ston  marlcet,  heretofore  quoted  included  both  Pocahontas  and  New  Rivi 
and  will  henceforth  be  quote<l  as  West  Virginia  "Smokeless. '| 

t  Advance  over  previous  wee    dhown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italict 
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The  British  strike  has  had  no  effect  on  the  American 
market  so  far  as  actual  orders  placed  are  concerned. 
Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the  first  week  in  April 
were  173,965  gross  tons,  considerably  under  the  weekly 
average  for  March. 

Shipments  coastwise  to  New  England  are  diminishing 
as  demand  practically  does  not  exist.  Recent  cargoes  on 
consignment  have  resulted  in  disastrous  sales.  The  Panama 
R.R.  bids  show  that  the  Hampton  Roads  market  has  not 
improved,  and  producers  are  extremely  careful  to  make  no 
shipment  unless  there  is  an  order  in  hand  to  cover.  All- 
rail  shipments  to  New  England  improved  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  April  2,  when  2,755  cars  were  forwarded 
through  the  five  rail  gateways. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  dropped  to  1,157,000  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  April  2,  as  against  1,564,000  tons  the  week  pre- 
ceding. The  decline  reflects  in  part  the  observance  of 
holidays,  although  "no  market"  losses  are  growing  rapidly. 
The  total  output  for  the  coal  year  is  estimated  at  89,950,- 
000  net  tons.  Cumulative  production  for  the  calendar  year 
to  date  stands  at  23,025,000  tons,  an  increase  over  1920. 

Retail  yards  are  well  stocked,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  the  public  is  not  buying  in  a  manner  to  cause 
orders  to  be  placed  with  producers.  Retail  prices  have 
been  slashed  in  an  effort  to  invite  business,  but  the  con- 
sumer, who  is  just  becoming  accustomed  to  the  reduction 


idea  after  many  months  of  advancing  prices,  evidently  likas 
the  taste  and  is  in  favor  of  more — at  any  rate,  he  is  not 
placing  orders  as  in  former  seasons. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  in  New  England  in  February, 
1921,  were  l,114,.'ni  net  tons,  of  which  .'i.50,267  tons  came  in 
by  water  and  764,104  tons  by  rail.  In  the  same  month  a 
total  of  1,264,607  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  received, 
543,848  tons  by  tide  and  720,759  by  rail.  The  total  receipts 
of  anthracite  in  New  England  in  the  eleven  month.*?  of  the 
coal  year,  April  1,  1920,  to  Feb.  28,  1921,  were  11.046,032 
net  tons,  and  of  bituminous  20,807,111  net  tons,  according 
to  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration. 

COKE 

Declining  production  of  beehive  coke  was  unchecked  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  April  2,  and  there  is  yet  no  definite  in- 
dication that  the  bottom  of  the  depression  has  been  touched. 
Total  production  for  the  week  ended  April  2  was  93.000 
tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey — less  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920.  At  two 
or  three  of  the  Connellsville  coke  works  the  men  have  re- 
fused to  work  at  the  reduced  independent  scale  recently 
announced,  although  this  is  not  affecting  the  region's  tjfo- 
duction.  Prices  are  now  low  enough  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion if  they  were  a  governing  factor,  but  the  consumers 
simply  do  not  want  coke.  Connellsville  spot  quotations  are 
$3.75@$4  for  furnace  and  $5@$5.50  for  foundry,  the  con- 
tract market  being  nominally  quotable  at  the  ?ame  level. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Receipts  Steadily  Diviinish — Few  Scat- 
tering Contracts  Closed  —  Operators 
Driving  Hard  for  Spot  Business  —  Do- 
mestic Anthracite  Comes  Forward  — 
Market  Quiet. 

Bituminous — Notwithstanding  talk  of 
possible  difficulties  at  home  and  over- 
seas there  continues  a  steady  decrease 
in  receipts  both  all-rail  and  by  w^ater. 
The  outlook  is  too  uncertain  to  warrant 
any  resumption  of-  contracts  on  any 
basis  that  would  be  mutually  satisfac- 
tory to  operators  and  consumers.  Re- 
serves of  75  per  cent  of  the  steam- 
users  are  much  too  large  to  admit  of 
spot  shipments  and  the  wide  margin 
that  still  exists  between  spot  quotations 
and  those  of  contract  creates  a  dead- 
lock not  likely  to  be  broken  during 
April. 

Dealers  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
move  steam  coal  of  any  grade.  In 
Boston,  because  of  local  differences 
among  distributors,  the  price  has  again 
been  reduced,  this  time  a  full  dollar 
per  ton  making  the  new  price  $9.75, 
delivered.  If  $3  be  allowed  for  over- 
head, this  new  figure  scales  down  to  $2 
per  net  ton  at  the  mines  for  Pocahontas 
and  New  River. 

On  the  smokeless  coals  a  few  scatter- 
ing contracts  have  been  closed,  in  all 
amounting  possibly  to  100,000  tons,  but 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  tonnage 
actually  closed  on  any  basis  higher 
than  $3. 


We  hear  of  no  distress  coal  now  on 
the  market,  at  least  at  this  end.  In 
view  of  the  present  utter  lack  of  de- 
mand he  would  be  a  hardy  merchant 
who  would  dare  send  coal  here  on  con- 
signment. Certain  municipal  require- 
ments that  conveniently  absorbed  mar- 
ket cargoes  a  few  weeks  ago  have  now 
been  arranged  for,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  opening  for  steam  coal  in 
any  direction  at  this  wTiting. 

The  experience  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Co.  makes  it  clear  that  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  market  has  changed  in  no 
important  particular.  But  one  of  the 
several  tenders  was  on  the  basis  of  $3 
per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  and  that  for 
only  220,000  tons,  but  after  the  higher 
bids  were  rejected  the  buyer  found  little 
difficulty  in  covering  the  balance  of  the 
700,000  tons  at  the  same  basis. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River,  f.o.b. 
Boston  and  Providence,  have  sold  down 
to  $8.25  per  gross  ton.  Other  quota- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Anthracite — While  domestic  sizes  are 
coming  forward  in  fair  volume  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  for  stove  size.  Egg 
and  chestnut  were  shipped  last  season 
in  such  undue  proportion  that  consid- 
erable stocks  are  being  carried  over. 
Pea  can  hardly  be  accepted. 

Retail  demand  continues  extremeiy 
quiet.  There  have  been  so  many  news 
items  with  respect  to  reductions  the  past 
four  weeks  that  the  general  public  feels 
strongly  that  a  reduction  of  only  a 
dollar  from  last  season's  peak  price,  as 
in  Boston,  is  by  no  means  enough. 
Should  the  buyers'  strike  continu-"" 
through    all   the   spring   months,    how- 


ever, there  would  undoubtedly  follow 
grave. consequences  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Market  Shows  Improvement 
—  Steam  Coals  Scarcer  —  Bituminous 
Situation  Better — Contract  Prices  Prac- 
tically Wiihdraicn. 

Anthracite — Conditions  show  an  im- 
provement. Buying  is  steadier  and  con- 
sumers have  begun  to  lay  in  their 
winter  fut'.  All  branches  of  the  trade 
have  announced  the  new  spring  and 
summer  prices  and  while  the  producers 
have  not  so  far  let  it  be  known,  it  is 
expected  their  prices  will  advance  10c. 
per  ton  on  domestic  coals  on  May  1. 

Dealers  are  encouraged  by  the 
heavy  receipt  of  orders  since  April  1. 
Appeals  have  been  sct  t  out  by  City 
Department  Heads  and  the  dealers, 
urging  early  buying  to  avoid  the  rush 
next  fall. 

The  situation  has  been  steadier  with 
the  closing  down  of  many  mines,  mostly 
independent,  because  of  the  dullness  of 
the  past  few  weeks.  This  had  a 
tendency  to  maintain  prices  for  inde- 
pendent domestic  at  or  slightly  above 
company  prices.  Independent  egg  is 
being  quoted  at  $7.35,  and  stove  and 
chestnut  at  $7.75. 

Pea  coal  is  in  large  supply  and  hard 
to  move.  Quotations  for  independent 
stocks  range  $4.75@$5.  The  buck- 
wheats are  not  so  much  in  evidence 
because  of  the  closing  down  of  many 
independent  mines.  There  is  a  strong 
market  for  rice  and  barley,  the  latter 
size  being  quoted  by  independent 
shippers  at  10c.  above  the  company 
circular.  Buckwheat  and  rice  are  being 
held  stiff  at  $3.50  and  $2"  ^  respectively. 

There  has  been  a  gradu  .1  cleaning  up 
of  loaded  boats  of  buckwheat  and  rice 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  week  quota- 
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Tidewater 

9.71@$10.36 

9.71@ 

10.36 

9.96@ 

10.71 

10.01® 

10.71 

8.12@ 

8.47 

5.97 

4.97 

3.97 

tions  ranged  around  $5.75  alongside  for 
buckwheat  and  $5  for  rice. 

Current     quotations     for     company 
coals,  per  gross  ton,  at  mine  f.o.b.  Tide- 
water, lower  ports,  are  as  follows: 
Mine 

Broken    $7.10 @ $7.75 

Egg 7.10®    7.75 

Stove     7.35®    8.10 

Chestnut    7.40®    8.10 

Pea    5.65®    6.00 

Buckwheat  No.  1        3.50 

Bice    2.50 

Barley    1.50 

Bituminous — There  is  a  better  feeling 
in  this  market.  Quotations  are  a  trifle 
steadier  and  there  is  not  much  surplus 
coal  to  be  had.  The  strike  of  the  Eng- 
lish miners  has  resulted  in  many  in- 
quiries but  few  if  any  orders  have  been 
reported. 

The  ending  of  contracts  on  April  1 
has  had  the  effect  of  closing  down  some 
mines  that  had  been  kept  open  by  con- 
tracts. However,  the  trade  believes  the 
worst  is  over. 

The  making  of  contracts  for  the  new 
year  has  been  a  disappointment  to 
many.  Some  shippers  estimate  that 
only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  usfual  num- 
ber have  been  closed.  Because  of  the 
present  market  conditions,  contract 
quotations  have  been  practically  with- 
drawn for  the  present,  producers  de- 
pending entirely  upon  spot  sales. 
Liners  are  providing  against  a  possible 
shortage  of  British  fuel  by  taking  on  a 
double  supply  of  bunker  coal  here. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  higher 
grades  on  the  local  docks.  The  rail- 
roads are  buying  considerable  coal  in 
the  open  market  at  low  prices. 

Quotations  for  the  various  pools, 
f.o.b.  this  harbor  ranged  about  as  fol- 
lows: Pool  1,  $6.15@$6.30;  Pool  9,  $6.10 
@$6.25;  Pool  10,  $6@$6.10;  Pool  71, 
$6.15@$6.30;  Pool  11,  $5.50@$5.75; 
Pool  18,  $4.50@$4.75.  Mine  quotations 
are  reported  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Shows  Temporary  Brisk- 
ness —  Consumer  Expects  Further  Re- 
duction— Bituminous  Shows  Slight  Im- 
provement— Contracts  Quiet,  But  Firm 
Export  Inquiries  Only. 

Anthracite — For  over  a  week  now  the 
retail  trade  has  had  in  effect  the  spring 
prices,  which  represent  about  $1.50 
reduction.  While  there  was  some  quick- 
ening of  the  trade,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  main  the  response  has  been 
disappointing. 

Retailers  are  generally  keeping  to 
prices  of  $13.50,  per  gross  ton,  for  e^g, 
$13.75  for  stove  and  nut,  and  $10.50 
for  pea.  There  is  some  price-cutting, 
and  in  one  section  in  particular  where 
the  highest  prices  were  charged  last 
winter,  one  dealer  is  now  selling  egg 
at  $12.75,  stove  and  nut  at  $13,  and  pea, 
$10.50. 

The  trade  is  using  its  best  efforts  to 
get  the  public  to  take  m  coal  now, 
assuring  them  that  prices  are  now  at 
the  lowest  level,  but  the  public  seems 
to  feel  that  further  reductions  must 
be  in  order. 

Operators  report  their  mines  working 
full-time  and  profess  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  going  for 
some  time  at  this  rate.     This  condition 


is  true  more  of  those  concerns  who  have 
come  close  to  company  figures  in  their 
price  schedule. 

It  is  in  the  steam  sizes  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  trouble  is  being 
experienced.  The  companies  are  storing 
heavily,  as  the  current  demand  is  far 
below  production.  The  independents 
are  often  satisfied  if  they  can  make 
sales  of  their  surplus  buckwheat  at  $3, 
and  we  have  heard  it  hinted  that  rice 
on  some  occasions  has  touched  below  $2. 
The  company  prices  per  gross  ton 
mines  for  line  shipment  and  f.o.b.  Port 
Richmond  for  Tide  are  as  follows: 

Line  Tide 

Broken    $7.25  $   9.95 

Egg 7.25  9.95 

Stove 7.55  10.20 

Nut    7.55  10.20 

Pea    5.90  8.30 

Buckwheat    3.50  6.00 

Rice    2.50  5.00 

Boiler    2.00  4.40 

Barley   1.50  3.90 

Bituminous — There  is  just  the  slight- 
est shade  of  change  for  the  better 
indicated.  Whether  this  is  due  to  real 
improvement  or  some  moral  effect  of 
the  British  trouble  is  difficult  to  say, 
probably  a  little  of  both.  By  some  the 
claim  is  made  that  with  the  further 
curtailment  of  mining  what  little  de- 
mand there  is  has  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
late prices  for  the  small  available 
tonnage.  Spot  prices  are  quoted  in  the 
Weekly  Review.  There  is  also  a  slight 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
to  take  in  more  coal. 

The  contract  situation  is  unchanged. 
Concerns  with  tonnage  to  offer  are 
growing  more  firm  in  their  decision  to 
hold  to  their  prices,  as  they  have  found 
the  consumer  entirely  unwilling  to  enter 
into  contract.  It  seems  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  buyer  to  go  along  through 
the  summer  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
market  prices. 

Some  interests  profess  to  see  some 
stiffening  in  the  export  trade  due  to 
British  labor  troubles,  yet  when  this  is 
carefully  studied  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  it  would  take  a  period  of  months 
to  affect  the  local  market.  The  fact 
remains  that  millions  of  tons  could  be 
assembled  at  the  seaboard  for  foreign 
delivery  without  affecting  the  domestic 
situation. 


BUFFALO 

No  New  Business  Developing  as  Con- 
tracts Expire — Spot  Market  Inactive — 
Anthracite  Demand  Dulled  by  Price 
Question. 

Bituminous — Production  outlook  for 
the  next  thirty  days  is  not  promising. 
No  business  revival  is  taking  place  and 
all  membei-s  of  the  trade  are  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  the  dull  period  to 
work  out.  Next  to  nothing  has  been 
done  as  to  the  making  of  new  contracts. 
The  matter  of  price  appears  to  be  the 
main  deterrent  as  consumers  would 
sign  up  at  $3  a  ton,  at  which  price  pro- 
ducers say  they  can  and  will  not  mine 
coal  for  the  next  twelve  months.  About 
$3.50  appears  to  be  rock-bottom  from 
the   producers'   standpoint. 

Mines  are  now  idle  that  practically 
never  shut  down  before.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  there  will  be  a  revival  in 
demand    in    May,    although    consumers 


whose  contracts  have  now  expired  have 
been  buying  much  coal  on  the  outside 
right  along,  so  they  are  not  short  as 
they  would  be  otherwise,  for  their  con- 
tracts were  easily  $1  over  the  current 
price  and  they  would  not  stock  up  from 
that  source. 

Prices  are  not  very  uniform,  a  fair 
average  being  $3.50  for  Youghiogheny 
gas  lump,  $3  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8 
lump,  $2.60  for  all  mine  run  and  $2 
for  slack. 

Anthracite — As  mild  weather  has  ap- 
parently come  to  stay,  the  demand  is 
extremely  light,  and  all  movement  will 
hereafter  be  for  next  winter's  use.  The 
public  has  a  notion,  apparently  un- 
founded, that  prices  are  likely  to  be  re- 
duced again  and  are  not  buying  for 
future  needs.  Some  independent  coals 
are  still  bringing  a  slight  premium. 

Loading  for  Lakes  is  still  brisk  and 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  vessel  ton- 
nage lasts.  Apparently  there  will  not 
be  many  more  cargoes  loaded  until  the 
arrival  of  the  down  fleet,  as  the  soft- 
coal  ports  want  all  available  bottoms. 

Coke — Of  the  local  byproduct  plants, 
one  is  shut  down  and  the  other  is  run- 
ning only  one  of  its  three  batteries  of 
ovens.  Only  occasional  orders  are 
placed,  at  bottom  prices,  $5.25(a)$6  for 
72-hour  Connellsville  foundry,  $4.25@ 
$4.75  for  48-hour  furnace,  $3.75  for 
stock  and  $5.50@$6  for  domestic  sizes. 

HAMPTON  ROADS 

Dumpings    Decline  —  Prices    Stiffen  — 
British  Strike  Fails  to  Stimulate  Trade. 

Tide  accumulations  fell  off  during  the 
first  week  of  April.  The  British  strike 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  tonnage  moved, 
although  prices  have  advanced — Pools  1 
and  2  are  now  around  $6.50,  and  other 
pools  are  $5.25@$5.50.  Business  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  although  the  trade  be- 
lieves the  new  steamship  contracts. 
May  1,  will  stimulate  business,  with 
the  reduction  of  wages  by  20  per  cent 
and  consequent  reduction  in  operating 
costs. 

Figures   for  the  first  week   in   April 
at  the  coal  piers  are  as  follows: 

C.    &   O.   piers,    Newport   News — 

Cars   on    hand 2,621 

Tons  on   h-and 130.55(V 

Cars  dunip*'d 1.222 

Tons  dumped 61.56^ 

Tonnage   waiting 1,725 

Virginian  Ry.  piers,  Sewalls  Point — 

Cars  on  hand 1.321 

Tons   on   hand 66,050 

Car  dumped 77» 

Tons   dumped 38,968 

Tonnage   waiting 28,700 

Cars  on  hand  outside  pool 245 

X.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars   on   hand ,1.962 

Tons   on   hand 87,243 

Cars  dumped 1,367 

Tons    dumped 73,428 

Tonn.ige     waiting 3,350 

BALTIMORE 

British  Strike  Brings  Many  Inquiries — 
Prices  Are  Stiffening  and  Market  Is 
Sensitive  —  Anthracite  Market  Is  Dull, 
Bituminous — The  British  strike  has 
stiffened  the  American  soft  coal  situa- 
tion. For  ten  d£:,s  a  stream  of  in- 
quiries has  been  coming  in.  And  the 
end  is  apparently  not  yet,  for  the 
inquiry  line  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminish 'ng.      Whereas    it    first    came 
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only  from  southern  Europe,  it  now  runs 
from  South  America  to  the  Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The  home  market  is  still  slow, 
although  prices  on  better  coals  are 
responding  to  the  "feeling  in  the  air." 
The  sensitive  nature  of  the  market  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  good  coals  on 
fairly  large  lots  are  openly  seeking  a 
market  at  prices  much  below  those 
offered  when  a  purchaser  oifers  to  take 
a  large  amount  and  for  quick  delivery 
to  Tide.  The  undoubted  tendency  is  to 
push  coals  as  much  as  possible  on  both 
spot  and  contract  business  on  pretty 
low  figures  in  the  home  market  but  to 
hold  out  for  a  good  share  on  foreign 
business  offering  or  expected  shortly. 
Prices  are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view and  are  slightly  stiff er.  Very  little 
Pool  18  is  in  the  market,  as  there  is  no 
true  demand  for  this.  There  is  little 
gas  lump  offering,  as  the  lack  of 
demand  for  slack  is  making  the  opera- 
tions force  out  mine  run.  Export  move- 
ment at  present  continues  light. 

Anthracite — Urging  customers  to  buy 
at  once  as  this  is  the  low  purchase 
period  of  the  year,  and  being  received 
by  said  purchasers  in  many  cases  with 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  hard  coal  trade  here.  The 
present  retail  figures  are  one  dollar  off 
those  of  the  past  winter,  but  it  is  hard 
to  convince  many  consumers  that  an- 
other cut  is  not  in  prospect.  They  will 
probably  purchase  coal  slowly,  in  the 
hope  that  another  cut  is  due. 

Consumers  this  season  are  again 
being  asked  to  sign  order  blanks,  on 
which  they  agree  to  accept  the  coal 
ordered  at  the  convenience  of  the  dealer 
and  at  prices  prevailing  at  time  of 
delivery.  The  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange 
has  backed  the  public  up  in  the  com- 
plaint that  much  of  the  coal  received 
here  in  the  past  two  years  has  not  been 
properly  prepared,  and  the  various  pro- 
ducers have  been  addressed  a  communi- 
cation in  which  it  is  asked  that  the 
large  proportion  of  impurities  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  mixing  of  smaller 
sized  coal  with  ordered  sizes  be  dis- 
continued. 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Dealers  Predict  May  Cut  in  Anthracite 
— Coke  Tumbles — First  Coal  Cargo 
Aleves. 

Very  little  is  doing  and  while  prices 
are  held  steadily,  there  is  considerable 
speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the  mar- 
ket in  this  respect.  A  leading  dealer 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
a  reduction  of  50c.  per  ton  on  anthra- 
cite will  become  effective  May  1,  and 
that  an  additional  reduction  will  be 
made  upon  the  arrival  of  substantial 
Lakes  receipts  probably  late  in  April. 
After  the  basic  price  for  hard  coal  has 
been  determined,  the  price  will  be  in- 
creased 10c.  each  month  as  has  been 
customary  for  years  past. 

Solvay  coke  has  been  reduced  50c. 
Large   sizes  and  nut  are  now  sold  at 


$14  and  the  smaller  sizes  at  $11.  Gas 
coke  was  let  down  $1.  Nut  is  now 
$12.50  and  small  nut  $11.  The  coke 
piles  are  decreasing  very  slowly. 

The  first  cargo  for  the  season  ar- 
rived on  April  4,  and  consisted  of  10,- 
000  tons  of  soft  coal  screenings.  Wages 
of  1,500  men  employed  on  the  coal  docks 
at  Superior  and  Duluth  will  be  reduced 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  beginning  May 
1.  Fifteen  companies  are  concerned 
in  the  movement.  Milwaukee  dock  com- 
panies have  taken  no  steps  in  this  di- 
rection as  yet. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

No  Market  Activity,  Despite  Warning 
of  Seasonal  Rush — Northwest  Is  Not 
Absorbing  Sufficient  Tonnage  to  Justify 
Early  Stocking. 

The  new  season  m  the  coal  trade 
arrived  with  nothing  more  stirring 
than  the  customary  argument  from 
Judge  McGee  that  the  Northwest  should 
buy  coal  early  to  guard  against  a  pos- 
sible fall  rush.  However,  this  has  been 
fairly  well  discounted  by  the  local 
jobbers. 

Coal  men  are  confident  of  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  season's  business  as 
well  as  they  did  in  all  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  period  of  war  control.  Lately 
they  were  handicapped  by  apron- 
stringed  methods  of  supervision  and 
irresponsible  direction,  causing  delay 
and  trouble  for  which  the  trade  was 
blamed. 

But  they  cannot  see  any  outlet  for 
early  bought  coal,  although  they  do  see 
additional  expense  to  carry  it  through 
several  months  until  the  demand  does 
set  in.  The  agitation  for  a  reduction 
of  freight  rates  will  cause  retailers  to 
hold  back  on  their  orders  in  the  hope 
of  this  being  accomplished.  Retailers 
would  hardly  buy  coal  even  with  a  re- 
duction in  freight  because  they  know 
their  own  chances  of  moving  it  at  an 
early  date  are  not  good.  All  hands 
propose  to  wait  until  they  can  see  a 
place  to  sell  before  they  undertake  to 
stock  very  much  coal  at  any  prices 
which  are  likely  to  be  quoted  them. 

It  is  not  seci'et  that  dealers  and  con- 
sumers regard  the  cost  of  coal  laid 
down  in  the  Northwest  as  too  high 
and  they  hope  for  relief,  although  it 
is  not  plain  from  whence  their  relief 
is  to  come.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
is  no  snap  to  the  buying  demand  as 
the  new  season  opens.  All  signs  point 
to  an  extremely  sluggish  movement  of 
coal  until  the  season  has  progressed  for 
several  weeks. 

DULUTH 

Sales  Are  Slou'  —  Docks  Operate  Half- 
Time  —  Wage  Reductions  Effective 
April  15. 

With  the  clearing  of  the  harbor,  it  is 
now  possible  for  boats  to  move  to  any 
of  the  docks.  Boats  will  move  just  as 
soon  as  ice  at  the  "Soo"  is  sufficiently 
broken  to  allow  their  passage.  No  im- 
provement is  shown  in  coal  sales  and 
all  of  the  docks  are  still  working  half- 
time. 

The  Coal  Dock  Owners  havo  pre- 
sented a  new  wage  scale  to  employees. 


All  operators,  etc.  are  to  be  reduced 
10c. ,  and  labor  is  reduced  15c.  per  hour. 
Eight,  nine  or  ten  hours  i.s  to  con.stitute 
a  day's  work  and  no  overtime  will  be 
paid  until  ten  hours  work  has  been  per- 
formed in  any  one  day.  The  employees 
have  until  April  15  to  accept  or  reject 
the  new  schedule. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 
Bminess    Very     Unsatisfactory  —  Fevc 
Contracts     Closed  —  Industries     Using 
Reserves. 

Some  of  the  railroads  are  showing 
signs  of  a  little  worry  over  the  coal 
situation  but  they  are  feeling  the  lack 
of  ready  money  so  strongly  that  they 
are  unable  to  step  into  the  market  and 
purchase  coal.  Besides,  the  average 
operator  does  not  feel  like  selling  a 
large  tonnage  to  a  railroad  at  a  very 
close  price  and  then  receiving  no  pay- 
ment for  the  coal  until  six  months 
hence.  Coal  stocks  are  being  reduced 
steadily  and  no  steps  are  being  taken 
toward  replenishing  the  supply  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  air  is  filled  with 
rumors  of  railroad  strikes  and  other 
foreseen  and  unforeseen  difficulties. 

To  give  an  idea  of  market  conditions, 
we  talked  to  the  sales  manager  of  a 
large  coal  concern  the  other  day,  and 
this  gentleman  said  that  he  had  a  man 
traveling  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  who  had  been  out  three  weeks 
and  sold  but  one  car  of  coal.  Another 
concern  reports  that  their  best  sales- 
man, who  under  normal  conditions  was 
good  for  5  or  10  cars  a  day,  has  been 
two  w^eeks  in  northern  Illinois  without 
sellini;-  a  pound  of  coal. 

Some  contracts  have  been  closed  on 
steam  coals  during  the  past  week  or  so, 
but  these  call  for  shipments  to  stv-rt 
later  on  rather  than  immediately  We 
know  of  one  case  where  a  large  tonnage 
of  Indiana  steam  coal  was  contracted 
at  $2.65  per  ton  for  2-in.  screenings. 
Another  contract  r>n  Indiana  fifth  vein 
coal  went  at  $2.40  for  screenings. 
Steel  companies  are  running  on  a  very 
unsatisfactorj-  basis  and  are  subsisting 
almost  entirely  on  their  storage  coals. 
The  packers  are  holding  down  their 
contracts  to  a  minimum,  and  purchas- 
ing considei'able  coal  on  the  open 
market. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Spring  Conditions  Prevail — No  Domes- 
tic Moving  —  Steam  Demand  Fairly 
Good. 

Spring  weather  has  made  itself  felt 
to  a  marked  degree  in  the  movement  of 
domestic  tonnage.  The  campaign,  opened 
last  week  by  large  newspaper  advertise- 
ments suggesting  the  ad\nsability  of 
storing  coal  early  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers has  not  as  yet  made  itself  felt. 

Anthracite  received  so  far  is  not  up 
to  grade  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
lot  of  rejections.  Some  so-called  an- 
thracite from  Virginia  is  arriving  and 
is  being  rejected  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality.    There  is  no  activity  in  smoke- 
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less,  and  the  price  of  Arkansas  coals 
almost  makes  them  prohibitive. 

Steam  business  is  slowing  up  for 
some  unaccountable  reason.  Screen- 
ings, which  were  in  demand  a  week  ago, 
are  somewhat  easy  and  prices  are 
breaking.  This  is  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  many  additional  mines  are 
shutting  down  and  not  as  much  tonnage 
is  being  offered.  A  little  steam  coal  is 
moving  to  Chicago  and  some  to  Omaha, 
but  other  than  that  there  is  nothing  do- 
ing. 

CLEVELAND 

Slack  Market  Firmer  —  Retail  Prices 
Cut — Production  Slumps  and  Outlook  Is 
Gloomy — Lakes  Movement  Delayed. 

Bituminous — Numerous  contracts  are 
expiring  and  consumers  are  filling  their 
restricted  needs  by  hand-to-mouth  pur- 
chasing. Each  week  is  bringing  out  a 
fair  volume  of  inquiries  on  contracts, 
but  consumers  apparently  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  holding  off.  In 
addition  to  the  feeling  that  lower  prices 
may  pi-evail  later  in  the  year,  industi-ial 
users  are  uncertain  about  their  exact 
needs  in  view  of  the  trade  uncertainty. 
Thus  far,  the  only  important  increase 
in  manufacturing  being  noted  is  in  the 
automobile  industry.  Additional  shops 
are  closing  down,  however,  counteract- 
ing any  gains  that  have  been  made. 

The  immediate  industrial  outlook  in 
this  district  is  far  from  encouraging 
for  the  coal  trade. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  week  ended  April  2  were  the  light- 
est in  many  weeks,  amounting  to  599 
cars  steam  and  208  retail;  total,  807 
cars,  as  compared  with  928  cars  the 
previous  week. 

Spot  No.  8  slack  is  now  quoted  at 
$2.25(5)$2.50,  compared  with  as  low  as 
$1.85  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Further 
lowering  of  anthracite  prices  has  fea- 
tured the  market  in  the  last  week. 
Pocahontas  prices  have  not  been  moved 
downward  but  readjustments  are  ex- 
pected before  the  month  enc.s.  The 
market  continues  painfully  dull  and 
stocks  of  dealers  are  large. 

Lake — Most  of  the  steamers  at  this 
end  have  been  loaded.  Can-ying  charges 
on  coal  have  not  been  fixed  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  this  matter  will  be  closed 
until  action  is  taken  on  ore  rates. 
Prices  for  bunker  coal  will  be  an- 
nounced soon.  The  ore  movement  's 
expected  to  be  extremely  slow  in  start- 
ing and  the  coal  movement  will  be  cor- 
respondingly delayed. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  follow: 

Anthraiito— IOk'k  and  Rrato,  $13.75;  chest- 
nut. $13.90  ;  stov<>.  $1.1. 9.''). 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11.40  :  mine 
run.    $9.50. 

Domestic  Bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint,  $10;  Pittsburgh  No.  8.  $8.45;  cannel 
lump.    $12.15. 

Steam  Conl — No.  6  and  No.  8  slaok,  $5.75  ; 
Nio.  6  and  No.  8  mino  run.  $6  ;  No.  8  J-in 
lump,  $6. 

DETROIT 

Didlvess,  with  Very  Narrow  Buying  Dc- 
viand  Continues — No  Contract  Interest 
— Over-Supply  of  Hard  Coal. 

Bituminous — ^Sales  of  bituminous  are 
tof  small   volume,   and    it  is   extremely 


difficult  to  interest  buyers  of  either 
steam  or  domestic.  The  most  favorable 
feature  of  the  unsatisfactory  market  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  mines  are 
sending  on  very  little  coal.  Conse- 
quently, the  market  is  not  struggling 
with  a  burden  of  over-supply. 

Very  little  interest  has  developed  in 
the  matter  of  contracts.  Buyers  are 
indifferent,  while  some  of  them  express 
a  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply 
their  requirements  in  the  open  market 
at  prices  as  favorable  as  would  be 
named  in  contract  arrangements.  Ohio 
lump  is  $3.50@$3.75,  mine  run,  $2.50@ 
$2.60,  nut  and  slack  $2@$2.25.  Four- 
inch  lump  from  Kentucky  or  West  Vir- 
ginia is  $4,  2-in.  lump,  $3.75,  egg  is 
$3.50,  mine  run,  $2.75,  and  slack  is 
$2.25.  Smokeless  lump  is  $5.50@$6, 
mine  run  $3.75,  and  slack  $2.25.  The 
foregoing  prices  serve  in  contract 
negotiations.  Some  sales  of  spot  coal 
are  at  a  lower  level. 

Anthracite — With  the  arrival  of  sum- 
mer temperatures  householders  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Retail 
yards  appear  rather  well  supplied. 
Dealers  are  apparently  disinclined  to 
take  losses  on  this  stock  that  might 
result  from  selling  on  the  lower  price 
basis,  which  most  of  the  producers 
made  effective  April  1. 


CINCINNATI 

Contract  Market  Inactive — Steam  Sizes 
Weaken — Retail  Prices  Are  Steady. 

The  British  strike  has  not  proved  any 
lever  toward  hurrying  up  those  who 
are  dallying  in  the  making  of  their  coal 
contracts.  One  effect  of  absence  of 
contract  business  has  been  to  cheapen 
the  price  of  nut  and  slack.  There  has 
been  no  great  drop,  but  the  market 
is  easier  for  free-coal  offerings.  The 
price  is  $1.75@$2  for  southern  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  tonnage,  and 
while  this  is  little  changed  from  the 
values  named  last  week,  the  inclina- 
tion is  downward.  This  seems  to  be 
traceable  to  the  expiration  of  steam 
contracts,  the  takers  going  into  the 
open  market  for  their  coal,  the  tonnage 
released  adding  to  the  burden  of  a  top- 
heavy  mai-ket. 

Mine  run  continues  to  be  in  excess 
of  requirements  and  hard  to  dispose  of. 
The  spot  price  is  around  $2@$2.25. 
Block  and  lump  have  increased  a  little. 
Last  week  where  the  usual  quotation 
was  $3.25@$3.50  it  is  now  $3.50@$3.75. 

Quotations  for  future  business  are 
quite  out  of  line  with  the  immediate 
market.  High-grade  West  Virginia 
products  are  being  quoted  $2.65  for 
steam  sizes,  $3  for  mine  run  and  $4 
for  lump.  The  first  of  the  month  saw 
no  change  in  the  retail  price  situation. 


COLUMBUS 

Little  Contracting  Reported — Better 
Tone  to  Market — Retail  Prices  Weaken 
While  showing  a  better  tone,  the 
coal  trade  is  still  dull  and  inactive. 
Buying  on  the  part  of  retailers  as  well 
as  steam  users  is  restricted  to  present 
needs  only  and  there  is  no  disposition 
to  take  a  chance  in  buying  for  the 
future.     It  is  strictly  a  buyer's  market. 


with  considerable  cheap  coal  offering 
at  all  times,  which  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  down  quotations.  But  the  best 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
track  coal  is  now  diminishing. 

The  Lakes  trade  is  now  one  of  the 
important  features.  Reports  show  that 
loading  of  vessels  at  the  Lower  Lakes 
ports  is  still  going  on  and  this  will 
take  some  tonnage  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  With  ice  out  of  the  lower 
passages  several  boats  have  sailed. 
Other  cargoes  are  expected  to  move 
soon.  Very  few  Lakes  contracts  have 
been  closed.  Dock  owners  with  oper- 
ating connections  are  the  principal 
shippers  so  far. 

Retail  prices  have  declined  again  in 
sympathy  with  the  weakness  at  the 
mines.  Hocking  lump  is  now  $6.75, 
mine  run  $5@$5.25.  West  Virginia 
splints  are  $7.50  for  lump  and  $6  for 
mine  run.     Pocahontas  lump  is  $9.50. 

Railroads  are  asking  for  bids.  Some 
few  railroad  contracts  have  been  closed 
but  others  are  still  going  begging. 
Public  utilities  are  the  best  customers 
at  this  time  and  are  taking  all  of  the 
available  screenings.  As  a  result  of 
the  reduced  production  of  lump,  screen- 
ings are  stronger  all  along  the  line. 
The  usual  mine  price  ranges  $1.85 
@$2.15. 

South 

LOUISVILLE 

Some  Contracts  Being  Closed — Retailers 
Reduce  Prices  for  ApHl — Spot  Prices 
Firm . 

It  is  reported  that  the  L.  &  N.  has 
just  closed  annual  contracts  at  figures 
around  $3  and  slightly  higher  for  east- 
ern Kentucky  mine  run,  of  six-inch  and 
upward  size;  $2.75  western  Kentucky; 
$3.30  and  up  on  Alabama.  Tonnage 
contracts  have  been  reduced  somewhat 
in  the  Hazard,  Alabama  and  western 
Kentucky  sections,  but  on  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  division  in  southeastern 
Kentucky  tonnage  contracts  are  slightly 
higher,  due  to  existing  transponation 
facilities.  Some  Lakes  contracts  are 
reported  to  have  been  made,  and  others 
are  in  the  making. 

Retailers  have  reduced  quotations  for 
April  stocking,  the  majority  of  houses 
quoting  western  Kentucky  lump  at  $7; 
nut,  $6.50;  mine  run,  $6.25;  nut  and 
slack,  $5.50;  eastern  Kentucky,  lump, 
$8.25;  Straight  Creek,  $8.50(S)$8.75; 
mine  run,  $7.50;  screenings,  $6.50; 
anthracite,  $17;  coke,  $14;  Smokeless, 
lump,  $11;  mine  run,  $10.  Some  com- 
panies are  quoting  25c.  under  these 
prices  where  coal  is  dumped  at  des- 
tination. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Domestic  in  Fair  Demand — Steam  Un- 
iynproved  —  Production  Practically  oti 
Bai^is  of  Trade  Requirements  —  Prices 
Stiffen. 

Dealers  have  eN-idently  awakened  to 
the  wisdom  of  entering  the  market  and 
making  provision  for  their  supply  for 
the  comino'  year.     Contracting   is   pro- 
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ceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  all 
the  better  grades  of  domestic  fuel.  One 
of  the  largest  sales  agencies  are  sold  up 
through  the  year  on  their  allotment  of 
Cahaba,  Black  Creek  and  Montevallo 
from  their  principals,  with  good  inquiry 
for  Carbon  Hill  and  other  medium 
grades  and  some  business  being  booked 
for  the  product  from  this  field.  Quota- 
tions are  as  follows  for  lump  and  nut 
per  net  ton  mines:  Big  Seam  $3.25@ 
$4;  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek  $4.50@ 
$5;  Carbon  Hill  $3.75@$4.25;  Monte- 
vallo $6.50. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  steam  sizes  and  apparently 
there  will  be  little  or  no  change  until 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  Resumption 
in  industrial  lines  is  very  slow.  Rail- 
roads are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
freight  and  are  taking  from  one-third 
to  three-fourths  of  minimum  under  con- 
tract. Prices  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 

Mining  operations  are  following  very 
closely  the  actual  fuel  needs  as  evi- 
denced by  the  market  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  coal  being  mined  which 
has  not  been  sold  in  advance.  Opera- 
tions average  two  days  per  week. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 
Oil    Competition    Dwindling  —  Better 
Tone  to  Steam  Market — Prices  Firm. 

Oil  competition,  which  has  been  dis- 
turbing the  coal  trade  for  the  past  few 
months,  is  passing  away.  Large  oil 
companies  will  not  make  contracts  for 
a  year  at  a  definite  figure  and  steam 
plants  are  reluctant  to  close  with 
smaller  concerns  for  fear  the  supply 
will  be  cut  off  when  the  pinch  comes. 

Manufacturing  shows  a  little  gain, 
some  plants  that  had  been  idle  resum- 
ing operations.  The  outlook  for  the 
steam  market  is  •  now  more  encourag- 
ing, although  consumers  still  hope  for 
lower  prices.  High  labor  cost  is  the 
hardest  obstacle  to  overcome  as  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  reduction  in 
labor  for  at  least  a  year  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  the  increase 
that  was  granted  lately  but  the  inef- 
ficiency caused  by  this  increase  that 
is  adding  to  the  operators'  problem. 

Domestic  grades  are  in  lighter  de- 
mand than  for  several  years.  Arkansas 
lump  for  April  is  $6,  mine  run  $4.50, 
slack  $3.50;  Kansas  lump  and  nut  is 
$5,  mine  run  $4.25@$4.50,  mill  $4, 
slack  $3.75;  north  Missouri  lump  is 
$4.50,  mine  run  $4,  and  washed 
slack  $4.05. 


came  the  last  week  in  March  after  a 
low  level  for  the  winter  in  he  week 
ended  March  19—114,000  tons.  The 
output  for  the  week  ended  March  26 
was  125,667  tons  of  a  possible  full- 
time  production  of  257,620  tons.  The 
opening  days  of  the  April  storage  busi- 
ness have  brought  no  assurance  of  a 
steadier  market. 

Retailers  on  April  1  met  the  price 
of  $10.50,  which  the  largest  operator 
is  selling  through  its  bituminous  de- 
partment, but  there  is  no  effort  to  push 
tonnage  at  that  figure.  The  margin 
of   the    leading    company    is    down    to 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Slightly  Better  —  Storage 
Bitying  Is  Sluggish — Retailers  Shave 
Prices. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in- 
dication of  an  upward  climb  in  output 


about  $2.05,  and  retailers  baying  from 
other  operators  have  to  shave  their 
intended  gross  margin  15c. 

Routt  County  lump  bituminous  is 
$11.50.  The  mine  price  in  both  fields 
is  $5.50,  although  some  operators  are 
adhering  to  $5.65,  made  before  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  announced 
its  April  price  of  $5.50. 

Coking  steam  coal  has  dropped  from 
$3.50  to  $3,  reflecting  a  cut  from  $8.05 
to  $7.40  on  the  Denver  market.  Louis- 
ville lignite  for  household  use  has 
tumbled  75c.,  making  the  retail  price 
$8.50. 


Northern  Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 

Output  Declines  Sharply  —  Demand  Is 
Not  Improved  —  Loxver  Production  Per 
Man  May  Necessitate  Part-Time  Oper- 
ations. 

Curtailment  of  production  continues. 
Washeries  are  not  operating,  many 
smaller  producers  are  closed  down,  and 
some  of  the  larger  companies  have 
reduced  their  forces  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  A  peculiar  labor  condition 
exists  in  some  parts  of  the  region. 
Production  per  man  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a  point  that  some  of  the  collieries 
may  soon  be  forced  to  work  part  time 
to  keep  down  their  overhead  and  bring 
production  costs  to  a  better  relation  to 
the  selling  price. 

The  Jermyn  operations,  which  re- 
cently offered  to  resume  work  if  the 
miners  would  take  a  reduction  in  pay, 
are  still  idle,  as  the  men  have  decided 
not  to  accept  any  cut. 

The  output  for  the  week  ended  April 
2  was  1,157,000  net  tons,  the  sharp 
decline  reflecting  the  observance  of  holi- 
days during  that  week. 


PITTSBURGH 

Connellsville  Reduction  Increases  Com- 
petition—  No  Interest  in  Contracts  — 
Spot  Market  Remabis  Irregular. 

The  coal  trade  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  wage  reduction  made  April  1  by  in- 
dependent operators  in  the  Connells- 
ville region,  which  is  non-union,  and  is 
wondering  to  what  extent  fresh  com- 
petition in  the  market  will  result.  Al- 
ready one  or  two  short-term  contracts 
have  gone  to  the  Connellsville  region 
which  otherwise  would  in  all  probability 
have  fallen  to  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
The  independent  Connellsville  scale 
which  is  practically  general  except  for 
the  Steel  Corporation  interest,  cari-ies  a 
rate  for  mining  and  loading  room  and 
rib  coal  of  $2.29  per  100  bu.  of  76  lb., 
or  about  60c.  per  net  ton. 

Buyers  are  still  very  apathetic,  tak- 
ing scarcely  any  interest  at  all  in  con- 


tracts, and  fears  are  increasing  that  so 
much  production  will  be  lost  that  late 
in  the  summer  there  will  be  more  de- 
mand than  can  be  met.  The  spot  coal 
market  continues  soft  and  irregular,  no 
strength  at  all  being  exhibited  except 
in  high-grade  gas  coal.  Prices  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Production  has  decreased  still  more 
and  is  now  i-unning  at  well  under  40 
per  cent,  with  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  the  near  future.  Only  occa- 
sional cargoes  of  Lakes  coal  are  being 
ai-ranged  for. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Holiday  b  Further  Cut  Production — 
April  Outlook  Gloomy — Denuind  for 
Slack  Increases. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  April 
2  amounted  to  only  217,000  tons,  the 
lowest  weekly  output  since  the  strike 
of  November,  1.919.  Operations  were 
restricted  because  of  the  observance  of 
Easter  Monday  and  April  1.  The  oper- 
ators' association  reports  that  mines 
worked  38  per  cent  of  possible  work- 
time  but  produced  43  per  cent  of  rated 
capacity.  With  a  monthly  potential 
capacity  of  over  two  and  one-half 
million  tons  the  field  actually  mined 
during  March  1,300,000  net  tons,  the 
resulting  loss  of  over  a  million  tons 
being  mainly  due  to  no  market. 

With  railroads  well  supplied,  con- 
tracts expiring,  and  but  scanty  indus- 
trial buying,  operators  are  not  sanguine 
as  to  the  outlook  for  the  next  30  days. 
When  the  further  deterrent  factor  of 
a  slow  Lakes  opening  is  added,  many 
predict  the  low  ebb  of  production  for 
this  month.  However,  shippers  are 
hopeful  that  their  efforts  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  seeking  reduction  in  freight 
rates  to  the  Lower  Lake  docks  in  or- 
der that  competitive  relationship  may 
be  re-established  with  Illinois  coal  to 
the  Northwest,  in  which  event  it  is 
expected  an  impetus  will  be  given  to 
the  movement  of  Lakes  coal  from  this 
field. 

Owing  to  the  small  output  of  pre- 
pared sizes  a  scarcity  has  developed  in 
the  supply  of  slack.  Aside  from  this, 
spot   prices   are   practically   unchanged 
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and  range  as  follows:  Slack,  $2@$2.15; 
mine  run  $2.20@$2.35,  i-in.  lump  $2.75 
@$2.90,  iMn.,  $3@$3.25,  and  domes- 
tic lump  $3.25@$3.75. 


UNIONTOWN 

Production  Not  Yet  Stimulated  by  Wage 
Cuts  —  Market  Continues  Inactive  for 
All  Fuels. 

Reduction  of  independent  wages  in 
the  coke  region  has  not  yet  brought  any 
general  renewal  of  business  and  in  that 
respect  operators  were  not  disappointed. 

The  Orient  plant  of  the  American 
Coke  Corporation  resumed  operations 
last  week,  producing  only  coal.  No 
announcement  was  made  as  to  whether 
the  resumption  was  of  a  temporary  or 
permanent  nature. 

The  market  for  all  grades  of  fuel 
continues  dead  with  only  occasional 
sales  of  steam  coal  made  at  $1.85@$2 
and  with  no  activity  in  byproduct  at 
$2.25@$2.75.  The  spot  furnace  mar- 
ket continues  around  $4@$4.25  but  dis- 
tress tonnage  last  week  went  begging 
at  $3.75.  Foundry  coke  has  the  same 
quotation  of  $5.25@$5.75  with  very 
little  moving. 

Very  few  independent  plants  are 
operating  at  anything  like  capacity. 
The  plants  of  W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  how- 
ever, continue  to  run  90  per  cent  and 
the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
last  week  made  a  substantial  increase 
in  production. 

There  was  no  protest  made  to  the 
wage  cut  and  it  is  now  apparent  that 
the  miners  will  accept  it  once  the  plants 
start  working  again.  There  remains  no 
information  about  a  wage  cut  by  the 
Frick  company,  whose  plants  last  week 
operated  20  per  cent  on  coke  and  45 
per  cent  on  coal. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Wage  Reduction  Creates  No  Serious 
Difficulty — Price  No  Issue,  as  Require- 
ments Are  Simply  Too  Light. 

At  two  or  three  of  the  coke  works  the 
men  have  refused  to  work  \1  the  re- 
duced independent  scale.  The  situation 
has  been  met  by  the  works  being  form- 
ally closed,  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments for  which  plans  had  been  laid, 
and  there  has  been  so  little  employment 
for  months  past  in  the  region  that  it  is 
expected  no  serious  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced. 

Coke  requii-ements  continue  to  de- 
crease, at  the  steel  works  blast  fur- 
naces, at  the  merchant  furnaces  t,nd 
at  foundries.  The  Iron  Age  report 
shows  only  102  blast  furnaces  active 
April  1  out  of  a  total  of  419,  and 
of  the  furnaces  tributary  to  the  Con- 
nellsville  coke  region  the  proportion  of 
idle  stocks  is  larger  still.  As  to  foun- 
dries, while  they  have  largely  exhausted 
the  stocks  of  coke  they  had  Jan.  1,  they 
are  taking  less  now  than  a  fortnight 
ago. 

Coke  operators  feel  now  that  the 
market  has  come  down  amply  far 
enough  to  stimulate  consumption  if 
price  were  a  governing  factor,  and 
there  is  indoed  no  price  dispute.  The 
consumers  simply  do  not  want  coke. 
Nothing  of  importance  marketwise  has 


occurred  since  the  sale  of  furnace  coke 
at  $3.75,  noted  in  last  report.  We  quote 
the  spot  and  prompt  market  $3.75@$4 
for  furnace  and  $5@$5.50  for  foundry, 
the  contract  market  being  nominally 
quotable  at  the  same  level. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  April  2  at  25,665  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens,  and  24,410  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  50,075 
tons,  a  decrease  of  3,945  tons. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Many  Operations  Remain  Closed — Pro- 
ducers Favor  Future  Spot  Market. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  operations 
in  the  region  were  closed  down  because 
of  a  dearth  of  orders.  But  few  new 
contracts  were  signed  during  the  week 
ended  April  2,  and  a  great  many  pro- 
ducers do  not  expect  to  make  any,  pre- 
ferring to  take  their  chances  on  the 
future  open  market.  Prices  were  not  a 
factor  in  preventing  spot  sales,  as  the 
demand  simply  did  not  exist. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

March  Production  Gains — Operators 
Optimistic — Contracts  Not  Being  Re- 
newed. 

Operators  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  peak  of  the  slump  has  been  reached 
and  that  indications  point  to  better 
business  in  the  near  future.  Produc- 
tion in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field 
for  the  month  of  March  totaled  56,800 
cars  or  approximately  3,840,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  90,144  cars  or  4,507,- 
200  tons  in  the  same  month  in  1920. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  36.99  per 
cent  and  was  greater  than  either  Jan- 
uary or  February,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

1920  1921 

Cars  Cars 

.January    79.114  67,037 

February 65,499  56,3.55 

^farch 90,144  56,800 

Production  during  the  first  five  days 
in  April  was  about  on  the  same  scale 
as  for  March.  Practically  all  railroad 
contracts  have  expired,  and  with  but 
few  exceptions  have  not  been  renewed. 
The  effect  of  the  strike  in  Great  Brit- 
ain has  not  yet  been  reflected  here. 

FAIRMONT   AND   PANHANDLE 

No  Replacement  of  Expiring  Contracts 
— Operators  Marking  Time — All  Mar- 
kets Are  Listless. 

Fairmont 

With  the  termination  of  many  con- 
tracts, and  in  the  absence  of  new  ship- 
ping agreements,  less  coal  than  ever 
was  produced  during  the  week  ended 
April  2.  Another  factor  in  retiirding 
production  was  the  celebration  of  the 
8-hr.  day  on  April  1.  Spot  demand  was 
non-existent  and  there  was  no  activity 
in  the  new  contract  market,  except  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  where  a  few 
contracts  have  been  closed  with  a  price 
of  $2.75  established.  But  little  coal 
was  being  shipped  to  Tide. 

Northern  Panhandle 
Mai-king  time  was  the  principal  diver- 
sion of  operators  while  awaiting  a  re- 
vival of  demand.     Railroad  fuel   load- 


ings were  a  trifle  heavier  than  they  have 
been  recently.  A  few  contracts  were 
being  closed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3.50  a  ton,  but  negotiations  were  not 
proceeding  on  a  very  large  scale.  Pro- 
duction was  still  equivalent  to  only  one- 
third  of  normal. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Coal  Movetnents  More  Sluggish — Talk 
of  Freight  Reductions  Delays  Buying — 
Higher  Prices  Inevitable. 

Probably  less  coal  moved  last  week 
than  any  week  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  applies  both  to  steam  and 
domestic.  The  coal  situation  in  the 
Middle  West  has  been  complicated 
somewhat  lately  by  a  number  of  cheap 
politicians  who  are  seeking  a  little  free 
publicity.  These  politicians  have  been 
vddely  heralding  the  news  that  railroad 
rates  are  too  high  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  reduced. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  large  numbers  of  people 
who  buy  coal,  believe  these  statements 
and  consequently  are  putting  off  pur- 
chasing until  such  time  as  i-ates  are 
reduced.  They  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  will 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  labor  and 
that  any  reduction  in  railroad  labor 
cannot  possibly  be  brought  about  before 
the  next  ninety  days,  if  then. 

Should  the  buying  public  discontinue 
purchasing  for  the  next  three  months 
as  they  have  done  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  it  would  be  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  supply  the  demand  which  will 
naturally  develop  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. If  the  industrial  situation  does 
improve,  as  it  is  bound  to,  it  will  mean 
that  the  coal  shortage  will  be  that  much 
more  aggravated.  This  spreading  of 
talk  of  lower  freight  rates  is  extremely 
pernicious  at  this  time  because  this 
country  cannot  achieve  an  economically 
sound  condition  unless  the  railroads  are 
taken  care  of,  and  this  agitation  for 
lower  rates  is  just  postponing  that 
much  longer  the  time  of  railroad  re- 
adjustment. 

The  industrial  situation  shows  prac- 
tically no  signs  of  change.  The  market 
on  steam  coal  is  just  as  dead  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  One  reads  in  the  newspapers 
of  industries  starting  up,  but  one  does 
not  get  the  news  of  industries  that 
started  some  time  back  and  after  oper- 
ating for  a  few  weeks,  had  to  close 
down  through  lack  of  orders. 

In  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
the  situation  so  far  as  domestic  coal  is 
concerned  is  g^-adually  improving.  The 
farmers,  who  up  until  recently  have 
been  holding  last  year's  crops  in  the 
hope  of  a  strengthened  market  are  now 
shipping  their  grain  freely.  These 
agricultural  buyers  now  have  a  little 
money  in  hand  ana  are  coming  into  the 
market  in  better  fashion.  Some  few 
current  orders  for  coal  have  been  placed 
by  elevator  companies  in  the  North- 
west, bi  „  the  bulk  of  the  orders  placed 
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call  for  shipments  late  in  the  season 
and  on  the  basis  of  prices  current  at 
the  time  of  shipment. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  practically 
all  of  the  large  operators  and  sales 
agencies  have  resorted  to  the  most 
aggressive  tactics,  sales  managers,  very 
closely  in  touch  with  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  coal  industry,  are  not 
looking  for  any  improvement  in  the 
market  before  July.  If,  how^ever,  there 
should  be  a  strike  on  the  part  of  rail- 
road labor,  it  is  possible  that  the  coal 
market  would  strengthen  very  quickly, 
as  there  is  hardly  an  industry,  or  do- 
mestic dealer,  in  the  West  who  has  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  on  hand. 


ing  prices.  Averages  for  the  field 
show:  Prepared,  $2.90;  range,  $2.55(a 
$3.35;  mine  run,  $2.25 — range,  $2(2) 
$2.75;  screenings,  $1.75 — range,  $1.50 
@$2.60. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Screenings  Still  in  Good  Demand — Re- 
tail Program,  Halted  by  Poor  Household 
Buying — Field  Conditions  Unimproved. 

Retailers  do  not  seem  to  take  hold  of 
the  early  storing  idea  as  yet,  although 
some  orders  have  been  placed  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  Dealers  advise  that 
they  cannot  take  much  coal  unless  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  buy  accord- 
ingly. Steam  demand  has  been  good, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  mines  are 
now  crushing  coal  to  apply  on  screen- 
ings contracts,  as  steam  sizes  are  easily 
moved. 

In  some  communities  miners  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  making  both  ends  meet. 
The  feeling  prevails  that  mine  opera- 
tions will  be  resumed  fairly  well  by  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Duquoin  mines  are 
running  a  bare  two  days  weekly  with 
no  uniform  price.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  dis- 
trict domestic  tonnage  is  gradually  fall- 
ing off  with  prices  ranging  $2.75@$3.25. 
Steam  sizes  are  scarce  and  there  are 
no  mine  run  quotations.  Railroad  ton- 
nage from  all  fields  is  unusually  light. 

Additional  Standard  mines  have  shut 
down  for  an  indefinite  period  but  oper- 
ators are  doing  much  repair  work  so 
as  to'  be  in  good  working  shape  when 
demand  returns.-  When  the  screenings 
market  went  above  $2  several  shippers 
billed  lump  on  their  mine  run  contracts, 
holding  back  screenings,  and  this  mar- 
ket has  again  weakened  to  $1.90^$2. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

R.R.  Contracting  Develops  Better  Tone 
— Production  Still  Low — Prices  Well 
Maintained. 

Operations  are  draggy.  Some  of  the 
larger  companies  are  only  working  a 
part  of  their  mines,  while  some  of  the 
one-mine  companies  are  only  putting  in 
a  day  and  a  half  to  two  days  a  week. 

Reports  of  very  fair  prices  secured 
for  mine  run  on  contracts  placed  by 
the  L.  &  N.  R.R.  have  strengthened  the 
market  somewhat,  and  will  probably 
result  in  operators  holding  more 
firmly  for  fair  contract  prices.  Action 
of  the  railroad  in  placing  contracts 
early  also  leads  to  the  belief  that  traf- 
fi6  conditions  later  in  the  year  may 
not  be  so  ideal  as  they  are  now,  and 
that  with  the  L.  &  N.  afraid  to  take 
chances,  other  consumers  will  feel  the 
same  way  about  putting  off  buying. 

The  larger  companies  are  maintain- 


Middle  Appalachian 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Expiring  Contracts  Lower  Production — 
All  Markets  Sluggish — Not  Much  Ac- 
tivity Expected  in  April. 

Kanawha 

There  was  a  marked  slump  in  produc- 
tion as  the  coal  year  closed.  However, 
part  of  the  idleness  during  the  week  was 
due  to  the  miners'  holiday.  As  compar- 
atively few  new  contracts  have  been 
closed  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
expired  March  31,  it  was  even  more 
difficult  to  place  production  and  prices 
were  as  weak  as  ever. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Loadings  in  the  Logan  region,  while 
somewhat  increased,  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  reflecting  an  improved  mar- 
ket condition,  but  instead  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  producers  were  storing 
coal  on  a  large  scale.  The  spot  market 
was  extremely  inactive  and  no  new  con- 
tracts were  being  made. 

Thacker  production  was  on  about  the 
same  level  as  during  the  preceding 
week,  or  about  one-third  of  normal.  In 
view  of  expiring  contracts  and  the  fact 
that  but  few  new  agreements  have  been 
made,  production  is  expected  to  be 
smaller    during    the    next    few    weeks. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

A  slight  increase  in  production  was 
not  indicative  of  any  permanent  market 
improvement.  There  was  an  output  of 
21  per  cent  as  compared  with  only  18 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  week. 
Demand  was  a  trifle  firmer  for  slack 
but  only  because  such  grade  was  hard 
to  obtain.  The  contract  market  is  still 
displaying  a  sluggish  condition. 

Virginia 

Production  figures  remained  virtually 
unchanged,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity, although  cut  down  somewhat 
because  of  the  expiration  of  contracts. 
Some  established  connections  continue 
to  take  coal  and  it  is  believed  that  with 
a  growing  demand  in  Southern  markets 
not  only  would  current  expirations  be 
offset  by  new  business  but  that  a  better 
condition  might  soon  be  expected. 


of  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Conditions  may  be  termed  as  slightly 
improved,  as  vessels  were  taking  bun- 
ker coal  for  round  trips.  Any  stiffen- 
ing of  Tidewater  demand  has  so  far 
failed  to  raise  prices  appreciably  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mar- 
ket is  somewhat  firmer. 

Winding  Gulf  production  remained  at 
about  30  per  cent.  Just  as  there  was 
no  spot  business  in  sight  so  also  were 
contract  negotiatioris  lagging,  not  only 
for  commercial  coal  but  also  for  rail- 
road fuel. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Dullness  was  decidedly  marked  in  the 
Pocahontas  region  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  coal  year  with  the  output  not 
reaching  more  than  40  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity. However,  it  is  hoped  that  ex- 
piration of  contracts  may  be  tempora- 
rily offset  by  new  business  at  Tidewater 
in  view  of  the  British  trouble.  The  con- 
tract market  is  extremely  sluggish.  So 
far  no  agreements  have  been  made  on 
the  N.  &  W. 

Tug  River  mines  were  producing  con- 
tract coal  only  and  as  few  agreements 
have  been  closed,  operations  were  some- 
what reduced  as  the  coal  year  came  to 
an  end.  New  contracts  have  not  been 
placed  for  those  expiring  but  indications 
are  not  lacking  to  show  that  a  revival 
of  the  spot  demand  might  soon  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  such  contracts. 


West 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Low,  with  Holidays  aud 
Poor  Markets — So)newhat  Better  Tide 
Demand  Helps  Offset  Contract  Expira- 
tions. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Although  the  close  of  the  coal  year 
brought  the  termination  of  a  number 
of  contracts,  the  slight  slump  in  pro- 
duction in  the  New  River  region  during 
the  week  ended  April  2  was  due  to  a 
general  observance  of  the  anniversary 


UTAH 

Miyie    Operations    Further   Curtailed — 
All  Demands  Are  Weak. 

Production  rate  is  unchanged  and 
does  not  exceed  45  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. The  outlook  is  not  improved  by 
the  closing  down  last  week  of  the  mines 
of  the  Utah  Copper  Co.  at  Bingham, 
as  the  smelters  will  need  even  less  coal 
than  they  have  been  using.  According 
to  Coal  Inspectoi  Cra\\-ford  of  the 
Utah  State  Industrial  Commission,  who 
has  just  returned  from  an  inspection 
trip,  there  is  only  one  mine  actually 
closed  in  the  Utah  fields. 


PROPOSALS     FOR     FVRNISHING     COAL 

STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

Sealed  separate  proposals  will  be  received 
until  12  o  clock,  noon,  Wednesday.  April 
27,  1921,  and  opened  at  that  hour  at  each 
of  the  institutions  named,  for  supplying 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coals  as  shown 
in  the  proposal  forms,  for  a  period  from 
that  date  to  March   31,   1922. 

Proposals  should  be  addressed  to  the 
following  otiioers  at  the  institutions  named: 
Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Agent  &  Warden.  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  Ossining,  X.  Y.  ;  E.  S.  Jen- 
nings. Agent  &  Warden.  Auburn  Prison. 
Auburn.  N.  Y.  ;  Harry  M.  Kaiser,  Agent  & 
Warden.  Clinton  Prison.  Dannemora,  X.  Y. ; 
William  Hunt,  Agent  &  Warden.  Great 
Meadow  Prison,  Comstock,  X.  Y.  ;  Raymond 
F.  C.  Kieb,  Medical  Superintendent.  Mat- 
teawan  State  Hospital.  Beacon.  X'.  Y.  ; 
John  R.  Ross,  Medical  Superintendent.  Dan- 
nemora State  Hospital.  Dannemora,  N,  Y. 
ProiK)sal  forms  giving  specifications  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Agent  and 
Warden  or  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
institution  for  which  it  is  desired  to  sub- 
mit proposal.  Albany,  X.  Y.,  April  11, 
1921. 


MINE^ 


CTT^nra 


ALASKA 

Thirty  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  the  first 
shipment  from  the  Evans  Jones  Co.'s  mines 
in  the  Matanuska  district,  recently  arrived 
in  Anchorage.  The  company  expects  to 
make    regular   shipments   in   the   future. 

The  Alaska  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  secured 
a  lease  on  Blocks  26  to  31  in  the  Bering 
River  coal  field,  according  to  information 
received  at  Juneau.  The  land  covered  by 
the  lease  comprises  approximately  2,000 
acres  and  embraces  a  portion  of  the  fa- 
mous Cunningham  group  of  claims  which 
figured  prominently  in  the  Ballinger-Pin- 
chot  controversy  and  finally  resulted  m 
the  withdrawal  of  Alaskan  coal  and  _  oil 
lands  from  entry.  The  group  of  claims 
leased  is  situated  about  one  mile  east  of 
the  Falcon  Joslin  leasehold  and  lies  north 
of  Kushtaka  Lake  and  east  of  the  glacier 
of  the  same  name.  The  company  is  a 
Washington  corporation  with  offices  in 
Seattle. 


pany  now  operates  three  mines  in  Frank- 
lin County  and  two  in  Williamson  County. 
The  Pilot  Knob  Ore  Co.  has  disposed  of 
its  coal  properties,  formerly  held  by  the 
Big  Muddy  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  to  the  Con- 
solidated  Coal   Co.,   of   St.    Louis. 


COLORADO 

At  the  stockholders'  annual  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Raymond 
Blaine  Fosdick,  of  Washington,  was  named 
as  a  director  to  succeed  the  late  Mr  Mc- 
Kennan.  The  other  directors  re-elected 
are:  Starr  J.  Murphy,  J.  H.  McClement, 
David  H.  Taylor,  Willard  P.  Ward.  M.  D. 
Thatcher,  J.  F.  Welborn,  George  B.  Ber- 
ger  S  G.  Pierson,  Albert  A.  Reed,  John 
C  Mitchell  and  Fred  Farrar.  The  first 
five  named  are  from  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Thatcher  is  from  Pueblo  and  the  other 
directors  are  from  Denver.  The  directors 
elected  the  following  officers:  J.  F.  Wel- 
born, president;  Starr  J.  Murphy,  New 
York,  vice-president;  Fred  Farrar.  Den- 
ver, general  counsel  and  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  president  f  Wendell  Stephens, 
Denver  attorney ;  S.  G.  Pierson.  treasurer  ; 
A  H.  Lichty.  Denver,  in  charge  of  indus- 
trial relations;  E.  S.  Cowdrick,  Denver,  as- 
sistant to  vice-president;  E.  H.  Weitzel, 
Pueblo,  general  manager ;  F.  E.  Parks, 
Pueblo,  manager  Minnequa  Works;  D.  A. 
Stout,  Pueblo,  manager  fuel  department; 
T  Aurelius.  Denver,  manager  sales  de- 
partment; A.  W.  Sampson,  general  auditor. 


INDIANA 

Fire  destroyed  the  tipple  of  the  Black 
Diamond  Coal  Co.  at  Boonville,  March  28, 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $100,000.  par- 
tially covered  by  insurance.  The  origin 
of   the   fire   is   unknown. 

Charles  Waldron.  who  with  Jesse  E.  Esch- 
bach  and  E.  D.  Farmer,  administered  the 
State  special  coal  and  food  act,  has  filed 
a  last  report  of  their  work,  showing  total 
receipts  of  $113,350.55.  of  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  took  $39,924.70.  so 
that  a  net  balance  of  $73,425.85  remains 
in  the  state  treasury.  The  law  has  expired. 
The  tax  of  Ic.  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
raised  $91,535.25  ;  the  $5  license  fee  frorn 
1  972  retailers  produced  $9,860  ;  the  $10 
license  fee  from  wholesalers  produced 
$2,030  and  the  $25  license  fee  from  397 
operators  produced  $9,925.  Further  collec- 
tion of  fees  stopped  because  of  litigation. 
All  litigation  arising  out  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  or  is  to  be  dismissed,  it 
was   said. 


The     Great    I.akes    Coal    alining    Co.,    in 

eastern  Ohio,  is  running  full  time.  All 
production  is  being  shipped  to  the  com- 
pany's docks  at  Huron  and  Toledo.  'The 
company   produces  about   6,500   tons  daily. 

The  Commercial  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, capital  $25,000,  has  recently  been  in- 
corporated by  Messrs.  O.  Ruby  and  F.  L. 
Leckie. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KENTUCKY 


ILLINOIS 

After  two  wpoks  of  hard  labor  in  the 
entries  of  the  Kathleen  mire  at  Dowell  six 
rescue  teams  finally  reached  the  point 
where  the  seven  victims  of  the  tire  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  February  had  fallen 
in  their  last  attempt  to  save  themselves 
Officials  express  the  opinion  that  the  plant 
will  resume  operation  at  an  early  date, 
after  having  a  fight  with  a  mine  fire  such 
as  has  never  before  been  recorded. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Franklin  County  Mining:  Co.  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  buying  5,000  acres  of  high- 
grade  coal  land  lying  In  Cave  township  In 
Franklin  County.  The  coal  Is  owned  by 
Robert  R.  Ward  and  W.  W.  McCrecry.  of 
Benton,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  tracts  ol 
coal  land  In  that  county  now  owned  by 
private  parties. 

A  big  deal  was  completed  recently  when 
the  l.ake  Export  Coal  Corporation  signed 
papers  with  A.  F.  Jakoubek,  wealthy  St. 
Louis  coal  operator,  giving  to  the  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  firm  a  big  place  in  the  Il- 
linois coal  industry.  In  the  deal,  which 
involves  more  than  $1,500,000  in  coal  out- 
put to  be  handled  by  the  Lecco  Co.,  is  In- 
cluded the  noted  "Star  Mine,"  fifteen  miles 
from  St.  liouis,  at  Freeburg.  Two  other 
mines  at  West  Belleville,  the  West  Belle- 
ville mine  and  the  Highland  mine,  also 
will   be   Lecco    operations    under   the   deal. 

The  ChlcrtKO,  WUmlnirton  &  Franklin 
Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
the  franklin  County  field,  will  at  once 
begin  the  work  of  siiikhig  a  new  shaft  be- 
tween Ronton  and  Wost  Frankfort.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans  ;is  given  out.  this  will 
be  the  biggest  and  most  modern  colliery 
ever  const lucted,  and  will  have  an  hourly 
capacity   of  one   thousand    tons.      The  com- 
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The  Trace  Fork  Mining  Co.  will  build 
a  commissary,  coal  tipple,  etc.,  at  Tesley. 
L.    Ryley   is  president   of   the   company. 

The  Elk  Horn  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  to  con- 
tract for  the  immediate  erection  of  twelve 
miners'   houses  at  Pikeville. 

The  Big  Four  Coal  Co.  is  planning  to 
build   twelve   miners'   houses   at   Sand   Lick. 

The  Amburgy  Coal  Co.,  Dalna,  will  build 
a  coal  tipple,  as  well  as  ten  miners'  houses 
and  a  church. 

Quite  a  number  of  mines  are  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  slack  operating  time  to 
niake  extensive  improvements  to  their  prop- 
erties, in  the  way  of  new  tipples,  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  New  Straight  Creek  Mining' 
Co.,  located  on  Straight  Creek,  has  com- 
pleted a  new  tipple,  tramroad,  etc.,  and  has 
also  installed  new  Goodman  low-vein  cut- 
ting machines.  The  Federal  Coal  Co.  has 
rebuilt  its  tipple  at  the  Glendon  mine  on 
Straight  Creek,  and  has  also  installed 
some  new  Sullivan  cutting  machines  at 
their  Cary  mine.  The  Vinson-Harlan  Co. 
has  about  completed  arrangements  at  its 
new  mine  on  Straight  Creek,  and  will  be 
readv  for  operation  in  the  near  future. 
The  "Liberty  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  building 
a  new  and  modern  tipple  at  the  Easley 
mine,  with  all  machinery  being  furnished 
by  the  Webster  Co. 


OHIO 

The   Montour    &   Lake   Erie    Coal    Co.   has 

been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000  to  mine  and  ship  coal.  The  incorpa- 
rators  are  J.  H.  Price.  W.  C.  Graves,  C. 
S.  Turner,  W.  C.  MoCullough  and  R.  B. 
Turner. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Bremer  Coal 
Co.  has  been  increased  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000  by  papers  recently  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Central  Hocking  Coal  Co.  of  Colum- 
bus is  opening  a  new  mine  in  No.  7  seam 
at  Longstreth  on  the  H.  V.  Ry.  in  Athens 
Countv.  The  company  controls  600  acres 
at  that  place  and  is  busy  driving  an  entry. 
A  small  switch  is  being  constructed  to  con- 
nect with  the  railroad.  It  is  expected  to 
be  loading  coal  about  May  1  if  not  earlier. 

Now  that  the  gas  rate  in  Columbus  has 
been  increased  from  33i  to  50  per  cent 
coal  men  are  looking  forward  to  a  num- 
ber of  householders  changing  over  from 
natural  gas  to  coal  as  a  fuel.  Coal  men. 
especially  the  retailers,  are  urging  their 
customers  to  lay  in  their  supply  early  as 
they  predict  a  iirriod  of  stress  Later  on 
unless  something  is  done  now  toward  lay- 
ing in   the  supply  for  the  coming  winter. 


^  deal  has  been  closed  at  Ebensburg, 
Cambria  County,  whereby  the  CaldweU 
Mine  No.  3  located  at  Hasting  passed  into 
the  hands  of  L.  W.  Maurer.  F.  B.  Maurer 
and  Andrew  Bhody,  all  of  Patton.  The 
propertv  was  purchased  from  the  Caldwell 
Coal  Co.,  represented  by  Campbell,  Peacock 
&  Kerr  of  Philadelphia.  The  price  paid 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $85,000.  A  com- 
pany to  be  known  as  the  Miller  Run  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  will  be  incorporated  to  operate 
the   new   holdings. 

Work  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  re- 
n.ains  about  the  same.  The  coal  and  coke 
plant  of  the  Briar  Hill  Steel  Co..  at  Briar 
Hill  has  closed  down  for  the  first  time 
since  the  plant  was  started  18  or  20  years 
ago  The  Crystal  plant  of  the  HiUman 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  has  for  several 
weeks  past  been  working  two  days  per 
week  is  now  down.  The  Westmoreland- 
Fave'ttc  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  started  up 
its  "plant  at  Cheat  Haven,  which  has  been 
idle"  since  their  tipple  and  bin  were  de- 
stroyed  last   fall  by  a  B.   &  O.   train. 

Six  of  the  leading  coal  companies  of 
central  Pennsylvania,  now  occupying  quar- 
ters in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 
Johnstown,  will  occupy  in  the  near  future 
new  quarters,  the  first  exclusive  coal  office 
building  in  Johnstown.  The  building  was 
purchased  bv  the  six  companies  and  re- 
modeled to  suit  their  needs.  The  compa- 
nies occupying  the  new  building  are  the 
Wilbur  Coal  Co..  Jassahill  Coal  Co.,  Somer- 
set Coal  Co..  Telford  Coal  Co.,  Knlcker- 
bo<ker  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker  Fuel    Co, 

Stockholders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 
have  voted  for  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
slock  of  from  $80,000,000  to  $75,000,000 
and  to  retire  and  cancel  $5,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  treasui^y.  This  will 
leave  a  tota'  preferred  stock  outstanding 
of  $35,000,000.  R.  B.  Mellon  has  been 
elected  a  director  in  the  place  of  A.  \V. 
Mellon.  The  other  retiring  directors  were 
re-elected. 

Four  mining  companies  have  consoli- 
dated, with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  into  the 
Rice  Fuel  Co.  The  merger  combines  com- 
panies in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties. The  incorporators  are  W.  E.  Rice, 
\V.  P.  Stillwagon,  J.  E.  Wallace  and  R  D. 
Klinedinst.  Through  the  merger  the  Donald 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Cheat  Haven,  the 
Robinson  Coal  Co.,  the  Northern  Connells- 
ville Coke  Co.,  and  the  Irwin  Valley  Gas 
Coal  &  Mining  Co.  are  consolidated. 

An  exchange  of  property  has  been  made 
between  the  Donner  interests  and  the 
Warwick  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  lat- 
ter company  having  extensive  holdings  at 
Grav's  Landing  By  one  deed  William  H. 
Donner,  of  Buffalo,  transfers  to  the  Donner 
Coal  Land  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  eleven  tracts, 
located  in  Monongahela  township,  contain- 
ing 500  acres  and  two  tracts  of  surface 
containing  16  acres.  By  another  deed  a 
tract  of  102  acres  Is  transferred  to  the 
Warwick  Coal  Co.  and  still  another  deed 
shows  a  transfer  by  the  Warwick  Coal  Co. 
to  the  Donner  Coal  Land  Co.  of  a  tract  In 
the  same  township  also  containing  102 
acres. 


VIRGINIA 

Bids  opened  by  the  Housing  Corporation 
for  12,000  tons  of  coal  for  use  on  the  Xor- 
folk-Portsmouth  ferries  ranged  $3.50@ 
$4.2.'i  per  ton.  Four  bids  at  $3.50.  one  nt 
$3.75.  one  at  $3.95.  twelve  at  $4  and  one 
at  $4.25  were  received.  Contract  has  not 
yet   been   awarded. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

The    American    <ia.8    &    Electric    Co.    has 

completed  work  on  the  opening  of  a  new 
coal  mine  on  the  WheelinK-Steubenville 
line.  The  company  is  erecting  several 
larg6   buildings   at   this   place. 

Operations  on  a  fairly  large  scale  are 
presaged  in  Logan  County  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Logan  Black  Band  Coal  Co. 
The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 
Among  those  actively  interested  are :  E.  D. 
Wilson,  Midkiff;  E  J.  Elkins,  A.  F.  Black, 
C.  C.  May,  all  of  Hamlin  ;  J.  C.  Messinger, 
of  Sheridan. 

The  Smith  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  of  Meyers- 
dale,  has  been  organized  as  a  West  Vir- 
ginia concern,  its  capitalization  being  fixed 
at  $75,000.  Closely  identified  with  the 
new  concern  are :  A.  J.  Smith,  James  B. 
Hostetler,  of  Meyersdale ;  Hugh  G.  Smith, 
Clarksburg ;  R.  Marsh  Dean,  Elk  Garden, 
W:   Va. 

Marshall  County  mining  operations  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Cameron  Mining  & 
Development  Co.,  which  has  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1,250,000.  Offices  of  the  company 
for  the  time  being  will  be  at  Cameron. 
Leading  figures  in  the  new  concern  are: 
George  T.  Myers,  H.  L.  Chambers,  George 
W.  McCracken,  J.  L.  Earnest,  and  James 
F.  Donahue,  all  of  Cameron. 

A  new  mine  Is  to  be  opened  bv  the 
Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  on  Brown's 
Creek.  W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.  has  acquired 
an  interest  in  this  company. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  by  the  Boone 
County  Coal  Corporation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  tipple  at  a  large  expendi- 
ture at  its  plant  at  Monclo,  but  such  a 
structure  will  not  be  erected  until  market 
conditions  are  somewhat  improved.  At  such 
a  time  as  the  new  tipple  is  built  it  will 
have  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  a  day,  all 
coal  from  mines  2  and  3  being  dumped 
over    this    tipple. 

Boone  County  coal  territory  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  newly  organized  Coal  River 
Collieries  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Hunt- 
ington, this  being  a  million-dollar  concern 
in  which  the  following  people  are  inter- 
ested :  Harry  Leaberry,  Henry  L.  Porter, 
Harry  D.  Davis,  of  Huntington ;  J.  T. 
Keister,  Peru,  Ind.  ;  C.  E.  Glass,  Hinton, 
W.  Va. 

J.     T.    Neylon     and    H.     C,     Vanover,    of 

Mullins,  have  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Ashland,  Ky.,  having  leased  a  valuable 
tract  of  coal  land  in  northeast  Kentucky 
on  which  they  expect  to  begin  development 
work  in  the  near  future. 

The  East  Wheeling  Coal  Co.  has  secured 
additional  coal  land  in  Ohio  County,  hav- 
ing just  purchased  forty  acres  from  D.  G. 
Frazier  and  wife  in  Liberty  district,  this 
acreage  being  on  McGraw's  Run.  The  con- 
sideration was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4,000. 


The  purchase  price  paid  for  400  acres  of 
coal  land  just  acquired  by  the  Cambria 
Coal  Co.  on  Ten -Mile  Creek  in  Harrison 
County  was  $60,000.  This  coal  is  In  the 
Pittsburgh  seam.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  company  will  build  a  short  railroad 
to    the    B.    &    O.,    right    of    egress    to    the 

B.  &  O.  having  been  reserved  In  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property. 

The  New  River  Co.  has  been  granted 
permission  through  a  certificate  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  Increase  its  land 
holdings  in  Fayette  and  Raleigh  Counties 
from  23,000   to  28,000   acres. 

The    Middle    Fork    Mining    Co.    is    one    of 

the  largest  companies  recently  formed  in 
southern  West  Virginia,  having  a  capital- 
ization of  $500,000,  some  well-known  coal 
men  of  Huntington  being  interested  in  this 
concern,  which  will  operate  on  Middle  Fork. 
Among  those  largely  interested  are:  A.  .T. 
Dalton,    E.    L.   Hogsett,   J.   F.    Grossenbach, 

C.  B.  Brown  and  F.  W.  Dulaney,  all  of 
Huntington. 

Organization    of   the    Dodge    Coal    Co.,    of 

Clarksburg,  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,- 
000  presages  early  development  of  coal  land 
in  the  Harrison  County  field.  Among  those 
most  largely  interested  in  this  corporation 
are:  Lloyd  W.  Garrett,  F.  K.  McClure, 
Clara  B.  McClure,  J.  W.  Barnard,  and  D. 
Bruce  Mason,   all  of  Clarksburg. 

In  preparation  for  an  early  resumption 
of  business  several  companies  in  the 
Monongalia  County  region  are  endeavoring 
to  get  their  plants  fn  the  best  shape  pos- 
sible while  demand  is  such  that  the  time 
of  employees  may  be  utilized  in  making 
repairs.  The  New  England  Fuel  &  Trans- 
portation Co.,  for  instance,  is  understood 
to  be  ready  to  start  work  on  700  new  houses 
for  its  plant  at  Lowesville  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  Ry.,   near   Morgantown. 

The  Pulaski  I^on  Co.,  which  Isaac  T. 
Mann  of  Bramwell  acquired  some  time  ago, 
is  not  only  enlarging  the  number  of  houses 
for  miners  at  its  Eckman  plant  during 
the  lull  in  the  coal  business,  but  it  is  also 
installing  a  large  sub-station  and  power 
plant  at  Eckman  so  that  when  there  Is 
a  revival  in  demand  the  company  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  produce  a  large  tonnage. 

As  showing  the  faith  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  has  in  the  future  of  the  coal 
business  during  the  present  year  the  com- 
pany has  gone  to  large  expense  in  con- 
structing a  steel  head-frame  at  its  plant 
at  Pierce,  in  place  of  a  wooden  head- 
frame.  The  company  is  also  having  con- 
structed a  large  steel  storage  bin  with  a 
concrete  lining,  with  capacity  of  600  tons. 
The  company  has  been  using  the  same  ap- 
paratus at  its  Kempton  plant  for  the  last 
five  years  and  in  time  expects  to  equip 
all  its  plants  in  this  manner. 

Operations  on  a  very  large  scale  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Huntington  Coal  &  Min- 
ing  Co.,   which   will   undertake   the   develop- 


ment of  coal  property  In  the  vicinity  of 
Belle  in  the  Kanav-ha  field,  this  concern 
being  capitalized  at  $150,000. 

WYOMING 

The   Union   Central   Coal   Co.  has  b«€n   In- 

corr>orated  with  a  cinital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  the  operations  of  ihe  company  being 
principally    In    La-amie    and    '  coun- 

ties.     Active    In    the    new   org  n    are 

W.  C.  Kinkead,  H.  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  and 
F.    D.    McMillen. 

At  the  mines  of  the  HotchkUs  Coal  Co. 
just  beyond  Dietz  work  has  commenced  In 
development  of  a  lower  vein  of  coal  than 
has  yet  been  marketed,  known  as  the  Mon- 
arch vein.  Another  crew  has  been  put  to 
work  on  Salter  Creek  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  above  Alger  on  the  Carney  vein. 
The  president  announces  the  Intention  to 
put  in  p.  modem  tipple  at  that  point.  A 
spur  track  of  the  Burlington  will  be  built 
to   the   mine. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Coal  prices  can  be  reduced  by  over  two 
dollars  a  ton  if  consumers  will  take  mine 
run  and  accept  delivery  in  loose  form  in- 
stead of  in  sacks.  There  are  eight  coal 
dealers  in  Victoria  to  a  population  of  less 
than  50,000  and  there  should  be  two.  The 
above  are  some  of  the  statements  made 
at  the  coal  inquiry  at  Victoria  recf-nily 
before  Commissioner  Alexander  Henderson 
by  J.  il.  Savage,  general  manae-er  of  the 
Canadian  Collieries   (Dunsmuir),  Limited. 

Coal  areas  of  the  HazVton  district  may 
be  extensively  developed  in  the  near 
future.  The  ever-increasing  price  of  fuel 
oil  is  causing  renewed  interest  in  all  new 
and  promising  coal  fields.  The  Telkwa 
River,  Morice  River.  Zymoetz  River,  Peave 
River,  and  Groundhog  fields  have  all  at- 
tracted attention  and  but  for  the  ad- 
mitted tran.'jportatlon  difficulties  they  might 
now  be  in  the  production  class.  Some  coal 
was  mined  in  1920  by  the  Telkwa  Collieries 
and  nearby  a  new  seam  is  being  opened 
up.  The  property  is  now  being  worked  by 
J.  M.  Gillespie,  who  also  has  a  lease  on 
the  Aveling  coal  property,  situated  six 
miles  up  the  Telkwa  River  from  the  town 
of  Telkwa  and  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  property  of  Telkwa   Collieries. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

Thai*  at  the  pre*  nt  time  the  Dominion 
Coal,vCo.  can  only  market  100.000  tons  per 
moritri,  or  about  one-third  of  normal  ca- 
pacity, was  brought  out  In  a  recent  state- 
ment made  by  assistant  general  manager 
H.  J.  MoCann.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  company  will  not  close  any  more  of  its 
collieries,  but  will  operate  at  reduced  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  give  all  workmen  their 
share   of  employment. 


Traffic  News 


The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  complained  to  the  I.  C.  C  against 
unreasonable  rates  on  coke  from  Beaumont 
to  Lake  Charles,  La. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  re- 
view the  case  of  the  Phoenix  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  which  appealed 
from  an  adverse  decision  in  its  suit  against 
the  B.  &  O.  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of 
44  carloads  of  fuel.  The  Pennsylvania 
court  decreed  that  a  railroad  having  a 
contract  with  coal  companies  for  fuel  may 
commandeer  coal  in  transit  for  its  own  use. 

The  Wayne  Coal  Co.  complains  against 
discriminatory  ratings  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  coal  cars  at  its  mines 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  R.R., 
which  are  alleged  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Oxford  Paper 
Co,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
rates  on  bituminous  and  small  sizes  of 
anthracite  from  points  in  Pennsylvania 
and  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to  Rumford 
and  South  Brewer.  Maine,  between  June 
25,  1918.  and  various  dates  In  August  and 
September  1918  were  unreasonable. 

The  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commission 
has  handed  down  an  order  in  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Knoxville  against  the  South- 
ern Ry.,  in  which  it  grants  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  rate  on  coal  from  Coal 
Creek,  La  Follette  and  Jellico  to  Knox- 
ville. The  commi.ssion  also  differentiatod 
on  run  of  mine,  which  heretofore  had  been 
classed  the  same  as  nut  arid  placed  It  in 
the  same  class  as  steam  coal. 


In  the  case  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Prod- 
uct Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  Sugar  Creek, 
Ohio,  to  Parral,  Ohio,  during  Federal  con- 
trol   were   not   unreasonable. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended 
until  April  27  proposed  Increase  of  20c. 
per  ton  on  coal  from  points  on  the  Cumber- 
land railroad  to  points  on  the  L.  &  N. 
in  Alabama,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia  and  on  connecting  lines 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  National  .Supply  Co.,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  in  a  complaint  to  the  commission, 
attacks  the  combination  rate  of  $1.17  on 
sliipments  of  lump  coal  from  West  Clin- 
ton, Ind.,  to  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  and  other 
points,  and  asks  for  rates  not  exceeding 
tliose  in  effect  via  Peoria. 

The  Reflnlte  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  In  a 
complaint  attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates 
on  coal  from  points  in  Wyoming  to  Ard- 
niore,  S.  D. 

The  commission  has  decided  that  rates 
on  coal  from  the  Castle  Gate  group  of 
mines  in  Utah  are  unreasonable,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  rates  shall  equal  those  from 
the  mines  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Co.,  at 
Panther,  Hiawatha,  East  Hiawatha  and 
Mohrland,    Utah. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.  hag 

recently  announced  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  in  freight  rates  on  coal  from  north- 
ern Mexico  to  EI  Paso. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recom- 
mends that  the  rates  of  60  and  70c.  per 
net  ton  charged  for  run  of  mine  coal  from 
the  Brazil.  Ind..  district  to  complainant's 
plant  at  Brazil  from  June  25,  1918  to  Feb. 
29,  IPS'!,  were  unreasonable  because  they 
e.\c?edod   50c. 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Tuffll  Bros.  Pi» 
Iron  »  Coke  Co..  the  commissions  exam- 
iner recommends  that  the  charee  on  a  car- 
load of  smithing  coal  from  Douglas.  W. 
Va.,  to  Chicago,  reconsigned  to  Oakdale, 
Cal.,  and  subsequent!'  to  Los  .\ngeles.  was 
legally  applicable. 

In  the  complaint  of  J.  J.  Steeley  an  ex- 
aminer recommends  that  the  rate  on  lig- 
nite coal  from  Stanton,  N.  D.,  to  Hecla. 
S.   D.,   was  unreasonable. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  discontinued  Its  proceed- 
ing concerning  the  lawfulness  of  rates, 
charges,  regulations  and  practices  covering 
storage  charges  on  coal  and  coke,  the  car- 
riers having  canceled  the  schedules  under 
suspension. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1919.  to 
March  1,  1920.  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
cars  to  mines  on  the  Monongahela  Ry.  and 
the  Morgantown  &  WTieeling  Ry.  were  un- 
duly prejudicial  to  operators  of  coal  mines 
on  those  roads.  The  case  is  held  open  for 
further  hearing  as  to  the  extent  of  dam- 
ages if  any  suffered  by  members  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
.'Vssooiation  as  the  result  of  the  undue 
prejudice. 

The  Navy  Department  has  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  commission  against  the 
B.  &  O.  attacking  excessive  rates  on  coal 
and  other  commodities  from  Lake  Den- 
mark. N.  J.,  to  various  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  from  these  points 
to  Lake  Denmark.  A  refund  of  $110,000 
is  requested. 

The  Far  West  Clay  Co.,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash,,  complains  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  coal  from  the  ■\Vilkeson  group  of 
mines  in  Washington  and  from  Foran  to 
Clay   City,   Wash. 
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Industrial  News 


»w  York,  N.  Y. — ^The  Tuttle  Corpora- 
tion has  moved  its  offices  from  the  fifth 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  Mills  Bldg.,  15 
Broad  St.  Telephone  numbers  will  remain 
unchanged— Hanover  1497-8-9.  Commander 
Carlo  FHster,  formerly  Italian  naval  officer, 
will  represent  the  corporation  in  Europe, 
with  headquarters  in   Genoa,   Italy. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — The  Peerless  Coal  Co. 
has  opened  an  office  in  the  Dibert  Build- 
ing,  removing   to   this  city  from  Windber. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — E.  P.  Pegg  has  opened 
an  office  at  827  Engineers  Building  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  contractors'  equip- 
n.ent    of   all   kinds. 

Cleveland,  Oliio — Lawrence  P.  Crecelius 
and  Victor  B.  Phillips  announce  the  or- 
ganization of  the  firm  of  Crecelius  & 
Phillips,  consulting,  constructing  and  oper- 
ating engineers.  At  the  present  time  this 
firm  is  undertaking  extensive  work  for 
coal  mining  interests  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and   West  Virginia. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.^ — The  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  will  conduct  a  four  weeks' 
course  preparing  miners  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  State  Department  of  Mines  for 
positions  as  fire  bosses  and  mine  foremen. 
The  course  starts  June  27,  1921  ;  mornings 
at  9  a.m.  at  the  Institute,  afternoons  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Address,  Supervisor,  Co-operative 
Dept.  of  Mining  Engineering,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute  of    Technology,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Personals 


D.  A.  Stout,  promoted  from  the  position 
of  assistant  manager  to  manager  of  the  fuel 
department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,,  is  an  Eastern  man.  Coming  to  Colo- 
rado in  1908,  he  worked  at  various  mines 
of  the  company.  In  September,  1918,  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  fuel  depart- 
ment and  less  than  a  year  later  became 
assistant  manager,  retaining  the  duties  of 
chief  engineer. 


T).    A.    STOUT 

Manager,   Fuel    Peparttncnt   Colorado 

Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

.1.  K.  Koutlen,  formerly  general  manager 
for  the  iMKh'sby-I'atter.son  Co.,  of  Nor- 
folk, has  boconie  general  manager  of  the 
C.  &  O.   Coal   &  Coke  Co. 

E.  K.  Downey,  general  manager  of  Dex- 
ter &  C':irponter  Co..  Now  Y  irk.  was  in 
Norfolk  recently,  malving  an  inspection  of 
coal  piers  and  cAlling  on  the  trade.  He 
also  visited  the  conipan>'s  J.  B.  B.  mines, 
at  Twin   Branch,  W.   Va. 

A.  AV.  Cilles  of  the  I'niversity  of  Virginia 
recently  conferred  with  Messrs.  Canipbell 
nnd  Kby  of  the  Geological  .Survey,  regard- 
ing  Virginia   co-operative  coal   work. 

H.  I.  Smitli  of  the  Bureau  of  Mine.=!  h.is 
been  co-oporaiing  witli  tlu>  Innd  classifica- 
tion   board    of    the    Survey    in    consideration 


of  the  establishment  of  coal  land  leasing 
blocks  in  the  Western  States,  especially 
Utah. 

T.  .J.  Kobson,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Co.,  and  of  other 
companies  in  the  Kanawha,  Logan,  and 
New  River  regions,  was  a  visitor  in  New 
York   and   other   Eastern   markets   recently. 

William  B.  Jess,  well  known  in  Illinois 
and  president  of  the  Springfield  District 
Coal  Mining  Co..  was  recently  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Springfield   Gas  &  Electric   Co. 

V.  H.  Halstead,  manager  of  the  coal 
department  of  Halser  &  Co.,  New  York, 
was  in  Norfolk  recently,  visiting  the  local 
offices   of   the   company. 

J.  AV.  Porter,  who  for  a  long  number  of 
years  has  been  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Alabama  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  pig  iron 
manufacturers  and  coal  and  coke'  produc- 
ers of  the  Birmingham  district,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Porter  has  shown  marked 
ability  in  the  handling  of  the  sales  de- 
partment and  his  elevation  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  corporation  is  well 
merited. 

Lucius  T.  Koons,  president  of  the  Majes- 
tic Coal  Co.,  New  York  City,  who  spent 
part  of  the  winter  in  Florida,  has  returned 
to  his  office. 

Effective  April  1  the  office  of  fuel  agent 
of  the  Frisco  System  at  St.  Louis  was 
abolished  and  B.  T.  AVood,  vice-president 
and  chief  purchasing  officer,  took  charge. 
W.  H.  Burke,  who  has  been  fuel  agent, 
will  continue  in  the  services  of  the  com- 
pany as  assistant  to  Mr.   Wood. 

A  visitor  in  Charleston  recently  was  M. 
D.  Reed,  of  Clay,  W.  Va.,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Carver's  Fork  Coal  Co. 

J.  M.  Pack,  of  Bluefield.  identified  with 
the  Pocahontas  coal  field,  was  a  visitor  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  during  the  last  week 
of  March. 

C.  M.  Gates,  who  has  a  large  operation 
in  the  Mingo  field,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Charleston   on  business   late  in  March. 

After  spending  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
Florida,  J.  H.  Murray,  president  of  the 
Clear  Creek  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  his 
office  at  Huntington. 

W.  F.  Coale,  of  New  York,  president  of 
Coale  &  Co.,  recently  spent  about  a  week 
in  the  New  River,  Winding  Gulf  and 
Kanawha  fields.  Mr.  Coale  is  largely  in- 
terested in  the  recently  organized  New 
River,  Raleigh  &  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  capi- 
talized at  $7,500,000.  The  Huntington  of- 
fice of  Coale  &  Co.  has  been  closed  for  the 
time  being. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Logan  region  was 
James  H.  Clagrett,  field  representative  of 
the  Solvay  interests  with  headquarters  at 
Ashland,   Ky. 

J.  Li.  Brooks  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  General  Coal  Co.  to  engage  in 
business  for  himself,  his  office  being  in 
Huntington,   W.   Va. 

A  visitor  in  Huntington  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March  was  J.  H,  Stewart  of  the 
Kentucky  Gem  Block  Coal  Co.,  who  has 
headquarters    at    Ashland,    Ky. 

The    appointment    of    Harry    S.    Jones    as 

sales    manager   of   the    Wholesale   Coal   Co. 
at    Covington,    Ky.,   has   been    a'^nounced. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  co-operative  agree- 
ment effected  between  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
IVIines,  C.  L.  Colburn,  who  has  served  as 
A.ssistant  Chief  Mining  Engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  given  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
various  coal  and  metal  mines  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
operating  companies  with  the  scope  of  the 
technical  safety  service  available  to  them 
ihrough  this  co-operation.  Mr.  Colburn's 
work  will  be  under  the  general  direction 
of  B.  F.  Tillson,  chairman  of  the  Mining 
S»-ction  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
who  also  acts  as  Consulting  Mining  Engi- 
neer  of   the   Bureau    of   Mines. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Pittsburgh  mar- 
ket was  J.  K.  Gn.skill,  of  Fairmont,  presi- 
d(>nt  of  the  Southern   Coal  Corporation. 

C.  V.  Critrhfleld.  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
viee-prosidont  of  the  Domestic  Coke  Cor- 
poration, w.as  a  visitor  in  the  Fairmont 
region    lately. 

Fred  W.  Schoew,  of  Himtington,  has 
been  appointed  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Noew  Howard  Coal 
Co..  at  Matewan,  general  offices  being  at 
Huntington. 

Voris  llall,  who  makes  his  headquarters 
at  Da>t()ii,  Ohio,  and  who  is  connected  with 
the  Royal  White  .Ash  Coal  Co.,  operating 
on  Coal  River  at  .Vlool.  W.  Va.,  was  a  re- 
cent   vi.'Jitor    in    Ilunlington. 


J,  «  .  Montgomery,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  head 
of  the  Rich  Block  Coal  Co.,  operating  on 
Coal  River  in  the  Kanawha  field,  and 
president  of  the  Platts  Fork  Mining  Co., 
in  Kentucky,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the 
Huntington   market. 

Guy  It.  Goff,  of  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin, formerly  of  the  Shipping  Board,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Attorney-General 
in   the   Department  of   Justice. 

Harry  Boyd  lias  resigned  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Edenljorn  plant  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  in  order  to  look  after  his 
personal  business  interests. 


Obituary 


Word  has  been  received  of  the  sudden 
death  of  D.  A.  Wood,  who  lived  in  Owens- 
boro,  Ky.,  for  about  twenty-four  years  and 
was  engaged  in  the  coal  business. 

Lewis  Burnett  Blair,  aged  51  years,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Blair  Brothers  Coal 
Co.  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  re- 
cently, death  being  due  to  Bright's  disease. 
He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Tyrone  and 
the  son  of  S.  S.   Blair,   a  pioneer  resident. 


Recent  Patents 


Crusher.  Carl  Wendell,  Rockville  Center, 
N.  Y.,  1,366,985.  Feb.  1,  1921.  Filed  Aug. 
1,  1919.     Serial  No.  314,732. 

Coal  Car.  George  Kushner,  Avella,  Pa., 
1,367,271.  Feb.  1,  1921.  Filed  Julv  10, 
1920.      Serial  No.   395,249. 

Car.  George  M.  Fife,  Newhall,  West  Va., 
1,367,365.  Feb.  1.  1921.  Filed  Feb.  14, 
1919.     Serial  No.  277,004. 

Automatic  Coupling  for  Mine  Cars.  C. 
G.  Humphrey,  Wilcoe,  West  Va.,  1,368,153. 
Feb.  8,  1921.  Filed  June  8,  1920.  Serial 
No.  387,394. 


Coming  Meetings 


Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  convention  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind..  May  4,  5  and  6.  Secretary,  R.  R. 
Yeagley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will 
meet  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  April  27  to  30. 
Acting  Secretary,  H.  S.  Crocker,  33  West 
39th  St.,  New   York  City. 

.\merican  Institute. of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Olson, 
Polytechnic    Institute,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y'. 

The  .Vmerican  Wholesale  Coal  .Association 
will  hold  it'-  annual  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  June  7  and  8.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Gushing,  Woodw'ard  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting' 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  111.,  May 
24,  25  and  26.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Crawford, 
Chicago.    HI. 

The  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  Secretary,  W.  B. 
Reed.  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23,  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago.  111.  Secretary,  Oalvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West   39th   St..    New   York   City. 

National  Cliami>er  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  nieeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.   J..   April   27.    28   and   29. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  .Vssocla- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Mav  12, 
13  and  14  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  Rich- 
mond. Va.  Special  rates  on  all  railroads. 
Secretary.  K.  G.  Gordon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  convention  May  4, 
a,  6  and  7  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Secrot:u-y, 
J.  G.  Hammond,  409  Park  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  latter  part  of  May  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  I.,ouis  for  Peoria  on  May  26  and 
returning  on  May  2!^  Secretary,  Martin 
Bolt.    .Springfield.    III. 

The  .Vmeriran  Alining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional KvitoNition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Equipment.  The  24th  annvial  convention 
on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum.  Chicago, 
111.  .Vssis'ant  secretary.  John  T.  Burns, 
Congress   »iotel.  Chicago.   III. 
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The  Producer  as  Consumer 

IT  IS  one  thing  to  tell  the  other  fellow  how  to  do  it 
and  another  thing  to  do  it  yourself.  The  consumer 
of  coal  is  being  told  that  he  should  take  in  his  coal 
now  for  next  month's  and  next  winter's  requirements. 
There  is  sound  reasoning  behind  the  advice,  for  if  he 
does  not  buy  his  coal  now  or  very  soon,  he  may  have 
some  real  difficulty  getting  it  later  when  the  great 
majority  also  will  want  their  coal.  The  railroads  say 
they  cannot  haul  everybody's  coal  all  at  once.  But  the 
coal  consumer,  unless  he  is  more  than  usually  well 
informed,  does  not  recognize  that  as  a  convincing  argu- 
ment, if  he  knows  of  it  at  all;  he  simply  looks  upon  the 
warning  of  the  coal  man  as  a  sales  argument  in  dull 
times. 

Industry  is  so  slack  now  that  plants  are  operating  in 
the  aggregate  less  than  half  capacity,  the  great  steeel 
industry  is  down  to  35  per  cent,  the  railroads  have  but 
little  to  haul.  A  typical  coal  consumer  who  is  using 
but  a  small  proportion  of  his  normal  quantity  of  coal 
is  either  buying  that  in  the  spot  market  in  small  lots 
or  is  using  from  a  storage  pile  accumulated  in  more 
flush  times.  As  for  the  future,  he  hesitates  to  put  his 
money  into  coal,  which,  for  all  that  he  knows,  may  be 
cheaper  later  and,  furthermore,  he  is  taking  in  so  little 
money  now  that  he  hesitates,  even  if  able,  to  invest  in 
coal  or  any  other  raw  material,  though  he  know  full 
well  he  will  have  use  for  it  later,  when  his  business 
picks  up.    In  other  words,  it  is  hard  to  sell  coal  now. 

The  coal  producer  is  a  consumer  of  a  multitude  of 
materials  and  equipment  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
his  mines  and  the  turning  out  of  his  product.  Let  him 
apply  to  himself  the  same  arguments  he  puts  to  his 
customer  before  he  condemns  as  shortsighted  the  man 
who  will  not  take  coal  in  storage  now.  The  coal  man 
knows,  and  is  secure  in  the  knowledge,  that  if  coal  is 
not  produced  now,  it  must  be  later  on.  To  produce  that 
coal  he  will  require  much  in  the  way  of  supplies  and 
machinery  that  he  has  not  on  hand.  Buying  that  ma- 
terial now  is  applying  some  Golden  Rule  philosophy 
that  will  start  the  demand  for  more  coal. 


Don't  Drop  the  Pilot 

ASSOCIATIONS  of  coal  operators  were  first  organ- 
.  ized  for  dealing  with  labor.  Some  still  have  their 
existence  for  that  purpose,  but  the  so-called  association 
idea  in  the  coal  industry  that  has  given  us  the  locals 
we  have  today  grew  out  of  the  need  for  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the  business — 
those  matters  that  in  the  distant  past  were  held  as 
trade  secrets,  as  costs,  distribution,  and  sales  realiza- 
tions. Doubtless  the  greatest  incentive  to  co-operative 
action  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  statistical  data,  which 
reached  the  height  of  its  development  and  usefulness  in 
the  local  associations  a  year  or  more  ago,  came  in  the 
Middle  West  as  a  measure  of  protection  against   the 


combinations  of  the  large  and  powerful  purchasers  of 
steam  coal,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  market.  Coal 
associations  gained  in  usefulness  and  spread  over  most 
of  the  fields  through  the  period  1916-1918,  encouraged 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Men  of  a  particularly  high 
grade  and  energetic  type  were  called  as  secretaries  to 
organize  and  operate  the  associations,  and  new  ideas 
and  activities  were  developed. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Coal  Association  was 
facilitated  if  not  made  possible  by  the  existing  locals. 
As  a  federation  it  was  originally  planned  that  the  sec- 
retaries would  be  the  executive  body  of  the  larger 
organization. 

Events  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  or  since  the  coal 
strike  of  1919,  have  operated  to  decrease  the  opportuni- 
ties for  helpfulness  of  the  local  coal  operators'  asso- 
ciations. The  first  indictments  at  Indianapolis  and  the 
hardwood  lumber  case  were  interpreted  by  the  coal 
men  as  indications  that  reports  of  prices  charged  for 
coal,  even  though  collected  in  a  manner  presumably 
entirely  legal  and  certainly  morally  beyond  question, 
were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington,  and  therefore  were  some- 
thing that  had  better  not  be  continued. 

Associations,  unions,  any  grouping  of  men,  must 
have  a  common  purpose  and  the  expectation  of  advan- 
tage to  be  gained,  if  they  are  to  prosper  and  to  endure. 
The  fundamental,  underlying  purpose  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciations in  the  coal  industry  ;s  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  coal  is  marketed,  to  assist  in  taking  the 
guesswork  out  of  the  coal  business  and  render  more 
stable  its  operation.  Uniform  cost  accounting  is  an 
obvious  aid  to  these  ends  because  it  sets  up  standards. 
Credit  information  is  organized  protection.  Open  mar- 
ket reports,  those  giving  the  results  of  a  previous  day's 
or  week's  business,  are  legitimate  tools  oi  trade;  just  as 
much  so  as  reports  of  production  and  car  supply. 

These  props  to  efficient  operation  of  the  trade  are 
being  assailed  and  the  foundation  of  the  coal  trade 
associations  is  being  undermined.  President  Harding 
in  his  address  to  Congress  last  week  refen*ed  to  "open 
price  associations"  and  stated  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  advised  him  that  to  these  agencies  is 
to  be  attributed  the  failure  to  adjust  consumers'  costs 
to  basic  production  costs — in  other  words,  because  one 
business  man  knows  what  his  competitor  is  charging 
for  his  product,  the  price  is  maintained.  The  President 
referred  to  a  measuring  rod  of  fair  prices  that  will 
satisfy  the  country  and  give  us  a  business  revival  to 
"end  all  depression  and  unemployment."  What  better 
measuring  rod  of  fair  prices  can  he  desire  than  the 
reports  of  closed  transactions,  as  he  says,  operating 
"within  the  law"?  He  suggests  some  suitable  inquiry 
by  Congress.  Can  he  be  referring,  in  relation  to  coal, 
to  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  those  eminent  members 
of  the  ruling  party,  Senators  La  Follette  and  Calder? 

Mr.  Harding  would  have  been  better  advised  had  he 
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been  told  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  price  levels  of  basic 
commodities  that  is  causing  the  hesitation  in  construc- 
tion and  industry  as  it  is  the  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  stability  of  those  levels.  So  with  respect  to  coal 
prices.  Coal  producers  want  business,  and  although  the 
ruling  price  for  smokeless  is  accepted  as  $3.50 — there 
being  no  "open-price  association"  to  give  the  figure  a 
stamp  of  authority — coal  of  this  grade  has  been  sold 
as  low  as  $3  by  those  who  are  willing  to  figure  closer 
than  others.  Perhaps  more  are  quoting  the  lower  price 
than  is  generally  known,  and  the  very  absence  of  "open- 
price"  reports  is  serving  to  keep  up  the  general  price 
level.  Definite  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  price  of 
copper  has  not  served  to  maintain  a  price  at  which  even 
half  the  mine  capacity  can  be  operated.  Exact  figures 
at  which  steel  products  are  being  sold — and  they  are 
what  "open-price"  reports  are — have  not  put  the  price 
down. 

There  is  a  new  era  dawning.  No  machinations  of  a 
power-hungry  coterie  of  senators  can  prevent  the  United 
States  becoming  a  part  of  the  world.  The  future  of 
this  country  as  an  industrial  nation  depends  upon  the 
degree  to  which  we  present  a  national  front  to  our 
national  competitors — that  is,  to  how  far  we  go  in 
overcoming  our  provincialism  and  combine.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  organization  within  the  coal  industry 
must  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  We  are  prone 
in  times  of  dull  business  such  as  these  to  stress  the  need 
of  education  of  the  consumer,  when  we  need  as  well  the 
enlightenment  of  the  coal  producer.  It  is  times  such  as 
these  that  make  difficult  the  work  of  the  trade  organiza- 
tions and  it  is  in  these  times  that  their  eiforts  are 
most  needed.  The  man  of  small  vision  quits,  the  asso- 
ciation that  cannot  see  beyond  its  immediate  pressing 
selfish  interests  would  withdraw.     Growing  pains  all. 

The  first  need  of  organizations  in  the  coal  industry — 
to  promote  confidence  within  the  trade — has  been  well 
started  on  its  way.  The  Ir.rger  task  lies  ahead — to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  President's  message 
conveys  a  measure  of  the  common  suspicion  of  business. 
To  the  larger  problem  the  coming  spring  meetings  of 
the  national  associations  of  producers,  jobbers  and  retail 
coal  merchants  might  well  address  their  thought. 


An  Ore  Engineer  Questions  Coal  Methods 

EVERY  little  while  foreigners  come  to  our  shores  and 
reveal  somewhat  soon  that  there  are,  at  least,  two 
things  with  which  they  are  acquainted — our  country 
and  their  own.  In  their  untrue  comparisons  they  prove 
that  what  they  know  about  their  native  land  is  really 
a  dead  and  not  a  conscious  knowledge  and  that  what 
they  know  about  ours  is  the  most  loose  of  generaliza- 
tions. Arthur  J.  Mason  in  his  article  before  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  printed  in  another  part  of 
this  issue,  finds  himself  in  a  different  but  not  entirely 
unsimilar  predicament.  Very  naively  he  compares  the 
surface  methods  of  the  iron  industry  with  the  under- 
ground methods  of  the  coal  industry,  forgetting  that 
the  iron  industry  has  its  underground  workings  and  the 
coal  industry  its  surface  operations  and  that  "like  with 
like"  is  always  a  good  principle  of  comparison. 

He  opens  his  address  by  comparing  the  personnel, 
high  and  low,  in  the  two  industries  and  declares  in 
favor  of  the  ironworker  and  his  employer.  As  regards 
the  former  it  might  be  i^ermissible  to  inquire  if  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  believes  that,  by  reason 


of  the  freedom  from  hard  work  which  its  "dock  wal- 
lopers" and  the  dockmen  at  its  furnaces  experience  un- 
der the  new  regime,  the  morale  of  these  men  has  been 
raised  in  any  degree  above  that  of  its  coal  miners.  It  is 
probable  that  the  company  would  deny  the  superiority  of 
these  dock  workers,  and  would  declare  that  the  men  in 
their  mines  are  the  more  responsible  employees.  That, 
it  is  true,  probably  is  the  result  of  other  causes  than 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  has  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  two  classes  of  workmen. 

The  coal  workers,  being  housed  for  the  most  part  in 
small  towns  and  company  houses,  are  more  favorably 
circumstanced  than  men  who  drift  from  place  to  place 
and  live  in  slums  which  the  company  does  not  own  and 
cannot  control.  As  mines  usually  are  opened  in  coun- 
try sections,  they  are  worked  extensively  by  men  who 
were  originally  farmers  and  therefore  are  of  native 
origin.  These  are  advantages  which  a  little  hard  labor 
cannot  overcome.  Mr.  Mason  apparently  has  a  horror 
of  hard  work.  To  him  a  hand  shovel  is  a  symbol  of  de- 
basement even  more  than  an  emblem  of  efficiency. 

He  leaves  it  to  be  assumed  that  not  a  hand  shovel  is 
to  be  found  in  the  iron  mines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ma- 
chine loading  has  made  about  equal  progress  in  both 
industries,  though  conditions  are  more  favorable  in 
metal  mines,  where  the  material  is  heavier  and  gives 
the  machine  more  work  for  a  given  range  and  where  the 
ore  can  be  loaded  without  scruple  as  to  breakage. 

His  comparison  of  the  methods  in  the  Panama  Canal 
with  those  in  the  mines  is  amusing.  Does  he  not  know 
that  in  bituminous  coal  strip  pits  bigger  shovels  are 
used  than  were  used  in  excavating  the  Panama  Canal? 
The  methods  and  equipment  employed  in  the  shoveling 
of  overburden  in  surface  mines  is  something  of  which 
the  bituminous  region  may  well  be  proud.  The  small 
locomotives  and  cars  in  these  strippings  and  all  the 
Lilliputian  equipment  in  the  average  anthracite  open- 
cut  mines  might  be  the  subject  of  animadversion,  but 
the  actual  shoveling  of  surface  material  in  the  bitumi- 
nous strip  pits  is  done  by  equipment  so  mammoth  as  to 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Only  just  recently  have 
the  big  pits  in  the  anthraci+e  and  iron  regions  begun  to 
see  the  light  as  to  the  advantage  of  these  stupendous 
shovels. 

His  third  count,  that  a  reform  in  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal  at  large  cities  is  needed,  is  not  made  as  an 
oi'e  engineer  but  as  a  citizen,  and  undoubtedly  he  is 
right.  In  answer  to  his  fourth  criticism,  that  coal 
should  be  classified  and  pooled  like  wheat  and  iron,  it 
may  be  said  that  at  Tidewater  that  is  just  what  is  being 
done.  More  of  the  same  kind  of  work  is  inevitable  later. 
Quite  strongly  does  he  point  out  the  advantages  of  this 
practice. 

However,  he  is,  we  think,  disposed  to  give  somewhat 
too  much  emphasis  to  the  simplification  of  practice  in 
the  iron  ranges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  there  are 
four  standards,  the  ore  does  not,  of  coui*se,  align  itself 
with  any  of  them  with  any  exactitude,  many  kinds  of 
ore  coming  from  each  pit.  At  the  mine  an  analysis  is 
taken  of  each  carload,  and  when  the  cars  arrive  at  the 
dock  they  are  dumped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  exact  rating  required  by  the  fur- 
nace for  which  any  given  boat  is  plying.  Boats  are 
loaded  with  material  that  averages  up  to  a  given  grade 
and  not  with  ore  from  a  single  deposit,  often  not  from 
a  single  mine,  and  that  distinction  is  important.  When 
the  boat  arrives  payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  which  is  made  o^  its  contents. 
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SURFACE  WORKS.  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  PLUMVILLE,  INDIANA  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

At  Plumville  Coal  Is  Dumped  in  Mine  and 
Carried  by  Apron  Conveyor  to  Tipple 

Refuse  from  Picking  Table  Is  Conveyed  to  Separate  Rock  House — 
Natural  Gas  Engines  Drive  Generators  Supplying  Power  to  the  Mines 
and     Prove    Themselves    Cheaper    Than    Steam  -  Driven     Machines 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 


AT  PLUMVILLE,  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania, 
lA  near  the  Armstrong  County  line,  at  a  plant  of 
jL  a.  the  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  a  steel  apron 
conveyor  has  been  installed  in  the  slope  v^^hich  leads 
from  the  surface  down  to  the  coal  bed.  This  slope  has 
been  driven  to  develop  some  2,800  acres  of  coal  which 
lies  in  a  nearly  level  deposit.  This  bed  has  a  cover,  at 
the  tipple,  of  about  70  ft.  When  this  plant  was  con- 
structed, a  little  over  two  years  ago,  it  was  decided  to 
depart  from  the  somewhat  usual  practice  of  employing 
a  hoist  and  to  dump  the  coal  inside  the  mine,  bringing 
it  out,  as  stated;  by  a  steel  apron  conveyor.  Dumping 
underground  is  becoming  increasingly  common,  the  coal 
being  brought  to  the  surface  by  skip,  belt  or,  as  in  this 
case,  by  an  apron  conveyor. 

It  was  confidently  believed  that  such  an  installation 
would  prove  so  advantageous  in  operation  that  it  would 
far  more  than  compensate  for  the  greater  expense  of 
this  form  of  equipment.  With  such  a  conveyor  fewe;- 
men  are  needed  at  the  bottom  and  upon  the  tipple.  The 
foot  of  the  incline  was  extended  so  that  its  slope  went 
approximately  16  ft.  below  the  mine-car  tracks,  this 
extension  being  made  so  that  a  storage  hopper  and 
dump  could  be  provided.  A  feeder  is  used  to  bring  cars 
to  the  dump. 

Feeder  Speed  Regulated  to  Suit  Conveyor 

Main-line  haulage  locomotives  of  the  13-ton  Baldwin- 
Westinghouse  type  bring  trips  of  fifty  or  sixty  2-ton 
cars  to  the  feeder  in  single  trips.  Each  locomotive  on 
reaching  the  feeder  passes  on  until  the  first  cars  have 
been  engaged  by  the  dogs.  The  cars  are  then  uncoupled 
from  the  locomotive,  which  then  travels  up  the  feeder, 
the  grade  being  only  slightly  against  the  load.  When  it 
reaches  the  head  of  that  short  incline  it  switches  back 
and  picks  up  the  empties. 


The  power  for  the  feeder  is  provided  by  a  15-hp. 
motor  which  is  belt-connected  to  the  feeder  flywheel. 
Between  the  motor  and  flywheel  several  gear  reductions 
and  the  driving  sprocket  are  interposed.  Several  operat- 
ing speeds  are  provided  so  that  the  cars  may  be  fed  with 
the  frequency  requisite  to  satisfy  the  need  of  the  con- 
veyor by  which  the  coal  from  the  bin  is  carried  up  the 
slope.  This  later  conveyor  does  not  always  have  an 
equal  hourly  coal-carrying  capacity,  as  it  is  operated  at  a 
speed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  At  the  head  of  the 
car  haul  are  placed  the  operating  levers  that  control  it. 

They  are  so  placed  that  the  man  who  uncouples  the 
cars  may  also  control  the  trip  feeder.  When  a  load 
reaches  the  head  of  the  haul  the  movement  of  the  feeder 
is  temporarily  arrested  so  that  the  car  can  be  uncoupled. 
Being  on  a  down  grade  it  runs  freely  and  passes  over 
a  Streeter-Amet  scale,  where  it  is  automatically  weighed. 
It  then  arrives  at  the  Phillips  crossover  dump,  where  its 
load  is  di.scharged,  and  it  passes  onto  the  kickback  and 
is  directed  to  the  empty  track.  This  road  parallels  the 
loaded  track  but  between  the  two  is  placed  a  locomotive 
switching  track. 

Trip  Maker  Assembles  Empties  into  Trips 

The  empty  track,  like  that  for  loads,  is  level,  and  con- 
sequently a  trip  maker  has  been  installed  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  pushing  cars  by  hand.  This  trip 
maker  operates  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the 
trip  feeder,  but  its  operation  is  entirely  independent. 
The  man  who  couples  the  cars  regulates  its  running.  As 
fast  as  cars  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  trip  maker  they 
are  coupled  up  to  the  cars  ahead,  and  +he  string  of  cars 
in  the  track  is  pushed  forward  by  the  mechanism  one 
car  length,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  next  car  that  will 
leave  the  kickback.  However,  should  more  cars  be 
received  than  will  constitute  one  full  trip,  by  failing  to 
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couple  one  of  the  cars,  two  trips  are  provided,  the  first 
of  which  will  contain  the  correct  number  of  cars.  The 
empty  yard  is  800  ft.  long  and  calculated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  many  more  cars  than  a  single  locomotive  will 
haul  into  the  mine  at  one  time. 

The  dumped  cars  deliver  the  coal  into  a  5-ton  hopper, 
from  which  it  is  discharged  by  a  reciprocating  feeder 
which  insures  that  the  conveyor  and  also,  in  con- 
sequence, the  preparation  machinery  on  the  tipple  will 
be  evenly  loaded.  This  feeder  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper.  The  four  sloping  sides  are  not  integral  with 
the  bottom  but  suspended  from  above.  The  feeder  plate 
oscillates  on  four  wheels  which  are  supported  on  shafts 
running  in  roller  bearings.     This  construction  assures 


side  plates  attached  to  the  bedplates.  This  is  somewhat 
of  a  departure  from  common  practice,  but  this  construc- 
tion is  followed  in  order  to  permit  the  entire  mechanism 
to  move  upon  rollers  which  operate  on  a  narrow-gage 
track  supported  by  a  wooden  trestle.  Each  side  plate  is 
bolted  to  an  iron  bar  which  carries  a  roller.  The  corre- 
sponding bedplate  is  bolted  to  the  same  bar. 

A  mechanism  of  this  kind  must  of  necessity  perform 
heavy  duty,  and  the  construction  here  followed  lends 
itself  admirably  to  that  end.  As  built  the  conveyor  is 
not  subjected  to  the  undue  friction  that  would  result  if 
pieces  of  coal  or  other  material  were  traveling  between 
stationary  sides,  which  is  the  construction  usually  pro- 
vided in  conveyors  of  this  kind.     The  moving  parts  of 


Trip  Feeder 


The  feeder  elevates  the  loaded  cars 
in  a  trip  up  a  short,  easy  slope  at 
the  mine  bottom.  When  the  first 
car  of  the  trip  reaches  the  top  of  the 
incline  the  trip  feeder  is  stopped 
while  the  operative  uncouples  one 
car  from  the  trip. 


Apron  Conveyor 

This  conveyor,  though  it  appears 
nearly  level,  is  pitching:  upward  on  a 
grade  of  from  28  to  30  deg.  Note 
the  side  plates  on  the  conveyor,  which 
travel  with  it  and  thus  circumvent 
the  friction  which  exists  when  coal 
rubs  past  stationary  side  plates. 


greater  ease  in  operation  as  wei:  as  easier  and  more 
efficient  lubrication  than  if  the  shaft  were  attached 
directly  to  the  plate.  The  plate  is  caused  to  oscillate  by 
an  eccentric  shaft. 

Lumps  on  Conveyor  Ride  on  Bed  of  Slack 

From  the  feeder  the  coal  is  passed  over  a  slotted  lip 
screen,  which  roughly  separates  the  lump  from  the  fine 
material,  so  that  in  traveling  on  the  conveyor  the 
slack  will  cushion  the  larger  lumps.  When  the  conveyor 
delivers  its  burden  to  the  tipple  screen  the  lumps  are 
still  resting  upon  the  smaller  material.  The  screens  are 
thus  enabled  to  perform  their  function  in  a  minimum 
space  of  time  and  with  minimum  degradation. 

The  conveyor  is  248  ft.  long  from  center  to  center  and 
lies  on  a  28-deg.  slope.    It  is  of  the  apron  type  with  the 


this  type  of  conveyor  take  the  head  and  tail  sprockets 
quite  as  easily  as  do  those  of  the  ordinary  pan  conveyor. 

The  conveyor  is  driven  by  a  75-hp.  motor  installed 
near  its  upper  end.  This  motor  is  controlled  by  means 
of  a  push  button  located  beneath  the  building  con- 
veniently adjacent  to  the  platform  upon  which  the  car 
trimmer  ordinarily  works.  This  man  is  thus  enabled  at 
any  moment  to  stop  the  movement  of  the  conveyor  and 
coni-'equently  the  flow  of  coal  through  the  tipple.  This 
he  does  when  he  desires  to  shift  cars  either  under  the 
loading  chutes  or  the  loading  boom.  At  the  head  of  the 
conveyor,  which  is  within  the  tipple,  the  coal  is  dis- 
charged onto  balanced  shaker  screens. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  these  screens  are  balanced, 
the  two  sections,  forming  a  continuous  screen  bed, 
being  operated  from  the     ame  shaft  and  driven  by  a 
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OSCILLATING  FEEDER  WHICH  LOADS  THE  COXVEYOK 
..^4^,i+"^^'  '"otor  is  belt-connected  to  a  pulley  which    throujrh  e-ear 
f!f^''*''*'?^^"•''   ^"   eccentric,  operates  the  feeder      The  oscUlaf^ni 
^etht''of%e%o^l  TiTX^   on   trucks,   though  it  cirrics'Thc?' ull 
one^of  whic^'is°s^hown'''"  '''"•     "  ""''"  °"  *^°  ^h^"«'  '^^  «"d  of 

15-hp.  motor.  The  first  screen  contains  slotted  perfora- 
tions arranged  in  steps.  It  is  5  ft.  wide,  and  the 
perforations  measure  f  x  I  in.  Material  under  this  size 
IS  thus  removed,  while  the  larger  pieces  pass  on  to  the 
second  screen.  A  veil  plate  is  suspended  by  counter- 
weights above  the  screen,  so  that  in  an  emergency  run 
of  mine  may  be  loaded  by  lowering  the  veil  and  elevat- 
ing the  screen  plate.  Thus  either  slack  or  run  of  mine 
may  be  loaded  into  cars  upon  the  first  track.    Ordinarily, 


however,  only  slack  will  be  loaded  under  this  section  of 
the  building. 

Slack  Storage  Steadies  Tipple  Operation 
When  slack  is  being  loaded  at  this  point  the  product 
first  passes  into  a  storage  hopper  that  is  equipped  with 
an  undercut  gate.  When  the  trimmer  desires  to  move  a 
car  upon  this  track  it  is  not  necessary-  for  him  to  stop 
the  conveyor,  as  room  is  provided  in  which  to  store  this 
product  for  a  short  space  of  time.  During  the  period 
required  for  shifting  cars  slack  is  filling  the  bin  and 
loading  may  proceed  upon  the  other  two  tracks. 

^The  second  portion  of  the  screen  is  provided  with 
I4  X  2-in.  slots  and  its  motion  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that   of   the   section   above   it.     Here   the   nut   size   is 


FEED  CHUTE  LOADING  CONVEYOR  AT  FOOT  OF  SLOPE 
as  it  ii^c^i^°^*l^  **  leaves  the  chute  and  its  changed  appearance 
fans  on  ti,i  „1  ®  ^^oiiveyor.  The  fine  coal  Is  screened  out  and 
coarse  coflJf«n^''®^°1u^^l°''^  the  lumps  can  reach  it.  Thus  the 
by  slack  aL=i^  °".*^®  ^"^  and  travels  up  the  slope  cu^loned 
oy  Slack  and  so  saved  from  degradation. 


CONVEYOR  HEAD  DISCHARGING  ON  SCREENS 

Xe'^r^^ty^^llts^!.^^-^  °f  th«  conveyor^rore%p^Sll 

removed.  Slack  also  may  be  loaded  ia  an  emergency 
through  a  cross-connecting  chute  leading  beneath  the 
building  from  the  first  section  of  the  shaker  The 
second  screen  section  also  is  provided  with  a  counter- 
weighted  veil  plate,  so  that,  if  necessarv,  run  of  mine 
may  be  loaded  upon  the  third  track. 

That  track  is  utilized  chiefly  for  the  loading  of  lump 
I-  rom  the  discharge  lip  of  the  screening  section  the  coal 
passes  to  a  picking  table  extending  at  right  angles  to  the 
.shaker.  This  picking  table  terminates  in  a  hinged  load- 
ing boom,  both  level  and  inclined  section  being  driven 
by  a  10-hp.  motor  situated  at  the  rear  end  of  the  table 
Ihe  boom  is  counterweighted  and  mav  be  raised  and 
lowered  from  controls  on  the  trimmer's  platform  Its 
vertical  movement  is,  of  course,  electrically  actuated. 

Steel  Conveyor  Takes  Refuse  to  Waste  Bin 
Adjacent  to  the  tipple  and  at  its  farther  end  a  refuse 
bin  has  been  constructed.  This  building  houses  the 
pickings  from  the  table.  A  narrow  steel  conveyor 
operating  at  right  angles  to  and  underneath  the  floor- 
ing below  the  nicking  table  brings  the  refuse  to  this 
point.     This  conveyor  has  a  speed  of  80  ft.  per  min 
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END  VIEW  OF  THE  TWO   SHAKER  SCREENS 
The  many   counterweights  may   occasion   remark.      They    aid    in 
the  suspension  of  the  veil  plates,  which  are  lowered  so  as  to  cover 
the  slots  in  the  screens  when  run-of-mine  is  to  be  loaded  on  any 
of  the  three  tracks  under  the  tipple. 

and  is  operated  by  a  5-hp.  motor  situated  in  the  bin 
building.  It  passes  over  one  head  and  two  tail  sheaves. 
The  return  is  made  above  the  picking  table,  thence 
vertically  downward  6  ft.  in  a  box  compartment  to  the 
run  beneath  the  tipple  floor.  The  lower  tail  sprocket 
is  provided  with  suitable  take-ups. 

As  refuse  is  removed  from  the  coal  on  the  table  it  is 
tossed  into  chutes  leading  to  the  lower  strand  of  this 


conveyor.  In  this  respect  this  tipple  varies  radically 
from  others  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  common 
practice  there  followed  is  to  chute  the  refuse  by  gravity 
to  a  bin  within  the  structure  itself.  By  storing  the 
slate  in  a  building  apart  from  the  tipple,  that  structure 
can  be  designed  more  compactly,  and  the  preparation 
and  loading  equipment  can  be  brought  more  intimately 
together.  At  the  present  time  the  slate  is  used  for 
filling  low  places  around  the  surface  works.  Eventually, 
however,  it  will  be  loaded  into  railroad  cars  and  dumped 
at  some  distance  from  the  plant. 

One  Man  on  Tipple,  One  on  Railroad  Car 

So  simple  is  the  installation  of  the  preparation  and 
handling  equipment  that  only  two  men  are,  and  indeed 
will  be,  employed  in  and  about  the  tipple  even  though 
eventually  it  will  have  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons  in  eight 
hours.  One  of  these  attendants  is  stationed  at  the 
picking  table  while  the  other  trims  and  loads  cars 
beneath  the  tipple. 

The  elevating  or  mine  conveyor  may  be  operated  at 
three  distinct  speeds.  That  which  delivers  2,500  tons 
of  coal  per  day  is  at  present  employed.  The  mine  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the  delivery  of 
maximum  tonnage  to  the  tipple,  and  the  surface  works 
have  only  recently  been  completed.  At  present  the 
tipple  is  not  kept  working  a  full  day.  Until  capacity 
opei'ation  can  be  attained  loads  are  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate at  the  bottom  landing  in  such  number  that  when 
the   conveyor   is    started   it    is   able   to   keep   going   at 
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PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OP  TRIP  FEEDER,  TRIP  MAKER.  CONVEYOR-LOADER  APPLIANCES. 

HEAD  OF  MINE  SLOPE   AND  TIPPLE 


A  slack  hopper  over  track  No.  1  hoUl.<! 
enough  coal  to  enable  the  car  di-omier  and 
trimmer,  who  is  one  and  the  same  man.  to 
move  up  a  railroad  car  without  .^toppinR 
tho  coiiv<yor  and  tlie  tipvilo  machinery 
meanwhile.  The  screens  are  set  on  an  angle 
of    15    dcg.,    but    the    perforated    plates    are 


bent  so  as  to  form  a  seiMes  of  steps  with 
horizontal  treads  and  vertical  risers.  The 
slack  is  taken  out  by  passing  it  through 
S  X  8  in.  perforations.  Nut  is  removed  by 
passing  the  material  which  does  not  fall 
tlirough  this  screen  onto  one  having  2xlJ 
in.   perforations. 


The  distance  from  the  first  timber  to  the 
point  of  Intersi-ction  of  the  grades  near 
the  foot  of  the  incline  Is  185  ft.  3  in.  and 
the  whole  distance  between  centers  of  con- 
veyor sprockets  Is  248  ft  Note  that  the 
inclinati  i  on  the  trip  feeder  is  so  small 
as  not  to  be  noticeable  in  the  drawing. 
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Gas  Displaces  Coal 

At  this  mine,  where  natural 
gas  is  readily  available,  gas 
has  displaced  coal  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power.  The  100-kw. 
250-volt  direct-current  genera- 
tors are  driven  by  three  165-hp. 
gas  engines.  They  are  steady 
and  economical  in  operation 
and  can  be  readily  started  by 
using  compressed  air.  At  this 
mine  the  gas  is  handy,  whereas 
the  high-tension  current  would 
have  to  be  carried  a  long  dis- 
tance. 


capacity  for  a  few  hours.  As  the  output  is  now  between 
800  and  1,000  tons  the  tipple  can  be  kept  running  only 
a  portion  of  each  day. 

The  plant  is  served  by  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
R.R.,  one  of  the  smaller  carriers  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
company  owning  this  road  has  a  subsidiary  which 
operated  a  mine  also  located  at  Plumville.  The  sub- 
sidiary concern  was  unable,  however,  to  fill  the  fuel 
requirements  of  the  railroad,  which  finds  it  profitable 
therefore  to  purchase  coal  from  the  Consolidated  Coal 
&  Coke  Co. 

Consequently  the  firm  has  enjoyed  a  somewhat 
enviable  position,  as  its  market,  as  one  might  say,  has 
always  been  located  beneath  its  tipple,  the  railroad 
taking  over  the  loaded  cars  at  that  point.  It  is  con- 
sequently to  the  railroad's  advantage  to  keep  the  plant 
well  supplied  with  empties.  This  it  did  throughout  the 
period  when  most  coal-producing  concerns  were  clamor- 
ing for  cars.  The  result  has  been  that  thus  far  not  a 
single  day  since  operations  began  has  been  lost  by 
reason  of  car  shortage. 

Gas  Engines  Supply  All  the  Needed  Power 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  generating  equipment 
installed  at  the  power  plant,  as  it  is  markedly  different 
from  that  usually  found  at  bituminous  coal  mines. 
Natural-gas  engines  drive  the  direct-current  generators. 
These  units  are  three  in  number  and  were  manufactured 
by  the  Bessemer  Engine  Co.,  of  Grove  City,  Pa.  Each 
machine  has  a  capacity  of  165  hp.  and  is  belt-connected 
to  a  100-kw.  250-volt  generator.  These  engines  are  in 
constant  use  and  cost  less  to  operate,  even  when  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  is  considered,  than  do  the 
steam  engines  at  the  near-by  plant  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

In  starting  the  engines  are  "turned  over"  a  few  times 
by  compressed  air,  when  they  begin  operation  as 
internal-combustion  engines.  The  company  officials 
maintain  that  for  an  isolated  mine  this  type  of  power 
plant  is  the  most  efficient  now  available,  for  dependence 
is  not  placed  in  long  high-tension  transmission  lines,  as 
is  the  case  where  energy  is  purchased.  The  services  of 
three  or  four  firemen  who  would  be  necessary  if  the 
plant  were  steam-operated  also  are  dispensed  with. 


May  Use  Midwest  Coal  for  Water  Gas 

THAT  it  may  be  possible  to  replace  coke  by  the 
cheaper  grades  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  bituminous 
coal  in  the  generation  of  water  gas,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  operation  of  many  water-gas  plants  in  the 
central  Mississippi  Valley  that  have  been  experiencing 
financial  difficulties,  is  indicated  in  Technical  Paper 
246,  "Water-Gas  Apparatus  and  the  Use  of  Central 
District  Coal  as  Generator  Fuel,"  by  WiUiam  W.  Odell, 
fuel  engineer,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 

By  reason  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  the  gas  oil 
which  is  used  to  enrich  water  gas,  and  the  higher  costs 
of  coal  and  labor,  many  gas  companies,  especially  those 
having  franchises  that  call  for  the  deliverj-  of  gas  of 
a  certain  quality  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand  feet, 
are  having  financial  difficulties,  says  the  author.  Re- 
construction of  plants  to  manufacture  coal  gas  insteaa 
of  water  gas  is  difficult  if  not  economically  impossible 
under  present  conditions.  The  situation  calls  for  the 
use  of  practicable  economies  and  methods.  One  of  these 
economies  is  the  use  of  cheaper  grade*  of  coal  to  re- 
place anthracite  or  coke.  In  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tions for  increasing  efficiency  in  the  use  of  fuel  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  given  attention  to  various  prob- 
lems bearing  on  the  manufacture  of  water  gas.  This 
paper  presents  certain  preliminaiy  studies  made  while 
considering  the  possibility  of  substituting  Indiana  and 
Illinois  coal  for  coke  in  water-gas  generator  sets. 

The  report  is  founded  on  the  author's  experience 
during  a  number  of  tests  of  several  months'  duration 
wherein  Central  District  bituminous  coal  was  used  as 
generator  fuel,  but  is  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  de- 
sign of  water-gas  apparatus  especially  adapted  for  use 
with  bituminous  coking  coal.  Some  of  the  striking 
differences  between  the  operation  with  coke  and  with 
coal  fuel  are  pointed  out.  Indications  are  made  of  the 
saving  of  generator  fuel  realizable  in  operating  with 
coal  fuel  when  means  are  provided  for  utilizing  the 
excess  heat  in  the  blast  gas  and  obtaining  the  same 
efficiencies  as  prevail  when  operating  with  coke  fuel, 
which  is  the  usual  practice,  favored  because  supplemen- 
tary to  the  old-style  bench-retort  system  of  making.- 
coal  gas. 
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Despite  a  High  Hill  and  Winding  Approach 
Tunnel  Rapidly  and  Accurately  Driven 

Tunnel  of  7  x  10-Ft.  Cross-Section  Driven  at  Rate  of  from  440  to  700 
Ft.  Per  Month,  While  on  a  Survey  of  Between  Three  and  Four  Miles  the 
Centre  Lines  Lacked  an   Inch   and   a   Half  of  an   Exact    Coincidence 


By  M.  W.  Venable 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


RECENTLY  a  tunnel  was  completed  for  the  Plym- 
outh Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  W.  Va., 
..  the  object  of  which  was,  by  passing  through  bar- 
ren territory,  to  reach  a  body  of  high-grade  coal  lying 
some  6,400  ft.  eastward  from  the  old  workings  of  the 
mine.  It  is  believed  that  a  good  record  was  made  in 
this  work,  both  in  rapidity  of  driving  and  accuracy 
of  alignment. 

Having  ascertained  by  core  drilling  the  nearest  point 
at  which  good  coal  could  be  found  east  of  the  old  work- 
ings, a  suitable  place  for  a  shaft  was  selected,  and  work 
begun.  This  shaft,  12  x  20  ft.  in  dimensions,  was  sunk 
through  the  ordinary  shales  and  sandstones  of  this 
region,  reaching  the  coal  floor  at  a  depth  of  144  ft.  It 
was  completed  and  ready  for  the  driving  of  the  tunnel 
and  developing  the  mine  fifty-seven  days  after  work 
began. 

A  survey  was  then  made  from  a  point  in  the  head  of 
the  old  workings  (at  A  on  the  map)  running  westward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  thence  to  the  right  and  along 
the  valley  of  a  small  creek  through  timbered  lands,  cross- 
ing the  ridge  450  ft.  above  tunnel  grade,  thence  to  the 
shaft,  down  it  and  about  180  ft.  along  a  short  entry 
driven  westward  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
shaft,  to  two  spads  or  eyelets  in  the  roof,  on  the  line  of 
this  entry. 
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PROFILE  AND  PLAN  OP  PLYMOUTH  TUNNEL 

The   grrades  on  this   Illustration   aro   exaggerated  fivefold   bv  the   use   of   a  vertical 

scale  five  tlmei  as  large   as   the  horizontal.      Nevertheless   it   is   easy   to   see   that   the 

survey  was  made  under  most  adverse  conditions.     The  use  of  sewer  pipes  as  a  return 

airway  for  a  distance  of  throe  quarters  of  a  mile  from  each  starting  point  shows  how 

conduits  of  this  kind  can  be  effectively  utilized. 


The  traverse  was  calculated  for  the  length  and  direc- 
tion of  the  tunnel,  the  total  length  of  traverse  being  3.85 
miles.  The  point  A  in  the  mine  was  then  located  on  the 
surface  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  calculated  course 
of  the  tunnel  was  run  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
or  6,550  ft.,  to  a  point  at  B  on  the  main  ridge,  where 
hubs  were  carefully  set.  Next  the  point  in  the  heading 
west  of  the  shaft  was  similarly  located  on  the  surface 
and  the  calculated  course  of  the  tunnel  was  run  westerly 
to  the  two  points  already  set  at  B.  It  thus  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  two  lines  passed  each  other  practically 
parallel  and  only  i  in.  apart.  No  correction  was  at- 
tempted, but  driving  was  commenced  on  the  centers  as 
calculated. 

Tunnel  Driven  Through  Cannel  Slate 

Work  was  begun  on  Oct.  15,  1919,  on  the  west  end,  and 
on  Feb.  20,  1920,  on  the  shaft  end  of  the  tunnel.  With 
the  exception  of  six  weeks  lost  by  reason  of  a  strike, 
the  work  was  prosecuted  continuously,  Sunday  and 
holidays  excepted,  until  the  headings  met  on  Feb.  17, 
1921,  the  center  lines  passing  each  other  within  li  in. 
with  an  angular  divergence  of  less  than  one  minute. 

In  transferring  the  line  down  the  shaft  the  plum- 
met wires  were  less  than  8  ft.  apart,  fine  piano  wire 
being  used.  The  tunnel  w-as  7  x  10  ft.  in  cross- 
section.  The  material  excavated  was 
a  petroliferous  black  shale  almost  a 
cannel  coal  in  physical  characteristics, 
though  somewhat  harder.  It  drilled 
and  blasted  well  and  was  generally 
self-supporting.  The  grade  undulated 
considerably,  following  the  strata, 
but  had  a  general  drop  of  about  80  ft. 
from  the  mine  mouth  to  the  shaft,  a 
distance  of  9,700  ft. 

As  no  parallel  entry  was  driven, 
adequate  ventilation  was  a  serious 
consideration.  This  was  accomplished, 
however,  by  means  of  12-in.  vitrified 
sewer  pipe  laid  in  cement.  Air  was 
supplied  by  16-in,  electric  fans.  At 
points  2,000  ft.  in  from  each  end  14- 
in.  booster  fans  were  placed.  These 
kept  the  air  in  good  condition  until 
about  the  time  the  headings  met, 
when  it  became  slightly  stagnant. 
About  100  ft.  of  flexible  canvas  hose 
was  used  near  the  faces  because  of 
blasting.  No  trouble  on  account  of 
ventilation  is  expected  in  oj)erating 
this  tunnel  with  electric  motive  power. 
The  sewer  pipe  used  for  conveying 
the    air    ^-  as    taken    out    with    little 
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breakage  soon  after  the  two  sections  of  the  tunnel  met. 
After  the  work  was  systematized  the  driving  was  done 
in  8-hr,  shifts,  with  two  men  and  a  helper  to  the  shift, 
drilling,  blasting  and  loading  all  material.  The  aver- 
age monthly  advance  was  400  ft.,  while  the  best  drive 
for  any  one  month  was  700  ft.  The  track  is  of  30-in. 
gage  and  will  be  laid  with  60-lb.  steel  rail.  The  car 
capacity  is  21  tons  and  the  motive  power  will  be  fur- 
nished  by  20-ton  electric  motors.     The  accompanying 


map  and  profile  show  clearly  what  work  had  to  be  done. 
Survey  work  on  this  job  was  done  under  my  direction 
by  Charles  B.  Holsclaw.  No  attempt  was  made  to  mea.s- 
ure  exact  horizontal  distances.  The  slope  distance  mul- 
tiplied by  the  cosine  of  the  vertical  angle  was  used  for 
their  determination,  and  as  the  ground  was  quite  rough, 
practically  all  measurements  had  to  be  made  in  this  way. 
W.  C.  Mitchell,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  had 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  company. 


Looking  Ahead  With  the  Diamond  Drill 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Has  Drilled  About  96  Miles  of  Diamond 
Drillholes  to  Ascertain  Cover  Over  Coal,  Some  to  Vein  and  Some  to  Upper 
Surface  of  Rock — Methods   of  Locating   and   Recording    Such    Drillings 

By  Robert  A.  EvANSf 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  having  platted  a  borehole 
record  on  our  maps,  I  remarked  that  the  use  of 
the  diamond  drill  was  fast  becoming  as  necessary 
an  adjunct  to  mining  as  the  miner's  drill.  That  bore- 
hole was  No.  747  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  series.  Last 
week  I  received  a  record  of  borehole  No.  4,101.  Allow- 
ing 800  unassigned  numbers  for  the  four  divisions  in 
Wyoming  Valley,  I  realized  that  within  the  past  eight 
j^ears  we  have  drilled  2,554  boreholes  having  an  aggre- 
gate depth  of  ninety-eight  miles. 

About  2  per  cent  of  this  drilling  was  done  with  the 
churn  drill,  the  holes  ranging  in  diameter  from  4  in.  to 
20  in.  and  in  depth  from  50  ft.  to  700  ft.  These  holes 
were  used  for  operating  purposes,  short  cuts  for  steam 
lines,  electric  cables,  air  lines,  silt,  pump  dischargers, 
etc.  The  other  98  per  cent  was  accomplished  with  the 
diamond  drill,  and  the  data  thus  obtained  supplied  the 
mining  engineer's  department  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
otherwise  hidden  condition  of  the  coal  measures  and 
overlying  strata,  much  as  the  Roentgen  rays  reveal  to 
the  surgeon  the  subcutaneous  structure  of  the  body. 
This  great  amount  of  diamond  drilling  is  made  neces- 
sary by  two  factors:  safety  and  economy. 

Diamond  Drilling  as  a  Safety  Factor 

It  was  found  by  unfortunate  experience  and  by  sub- 
sequent drilling  that  the  rock  floor  of  Wyoming  Valley 
is  covered  with  50  to  300  ft.  of  sand,  gravel  and  claj; 
which  was  deposited  by  the  river  long  after  the 
glacial  period,  at  which  time  the  ice  caps  from  the  north 
ground  down  this  rock  far  below  the  original  level  of 
the  "valley  (Bulletin  45,  Bureau  of  Mines,  1913).  The 
voids  or  space  between  the  grains  in  the  sand  deposits 
and  the  pebbles  in  the  gravel  are  filled  with  water  which 
seeps  in  from  the  river  and  the  surface. 

Unfortunately,  the  glacial  action  did  not  plane  the 
rock  floor  smooth  and  our  drilling  reveals  the  existence 
of  hills  and  valleys,  perpendicular  cliffs  100  ft.  to  150  ft. 
high,  and  pot  holes  from  40  ft.  to  300  ft.  in  diameter 
and  from  10  ft.  to  60  ft.  deep.  The  cliffs  were  due  to 
the  varying  hardness  of  the  rock,  the  ice  scooping  down 
deep  into  the  softer  rock  and  meeting  greater  resistance 
in  the  harder  material,  and  the  pot  holes  were  caused 

•Reprinted  from  Lehigh  VaUey  Coal  Co.'s  Employees'  Magazine. 
t Mining  engineer,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 


by  streams  under  the  glaciers  which,  swirling  along 
for  thousands  of  years,  gradually  bored  down  into  the 
rock  stratum  at  the  eddies  and  formed  these  circular 
depressions. 

Under  this  floor  are  the  beds  of  anthracite  coal  which 
have  made  Wyoming  Valley  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
sections  in  the  world.  These  beds  also  have  their  hills 
and  valleys  and  perpendicular  cliffs  caused  by  the  same 
great  force  which  formed  our  surrounding  hills,  and 
our  whole  Appalachian  Mountain  chain.  As  a  result  of 
these  actions  we  find  the  coal  beds  at  varying  depths 
below  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

The  problem  for  the  engineer  to  determine  is  how 
close  to  the  rock  floor  of  the  valley  can  we  mine  with 
absolute  safety  to  the  men  and  the  workings.  In  the 
early  days  of  mining  mai.y  serious  disasters  occurred 
from  removing  the  coal  at 
points  where  it  was  too  close 
to  the  rock  floor  the  mining  re- 
sulting in  a  failure  of  the  roof 
of  the  workings  and  a  conse- 
quent inrush  of  the  saturated 
sand  and  gravel  (Bunting, 
American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  Proceedings,  1915). 
To  determine  what  is  a  safe 
thickness  of  rock  over  the 
workings  a  thorough  study 
must  be  made  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  surface  wash  and  of 
the  character  of  the  rock  over 
the  coal  bed. 

For  instance,  where  the  roof 
of  the  bed  was  a  hard  sand- 
stone the  coal  was  successfully 
mined  within  20  ft.  of  the  top 
of  the  rock  under  wash  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  50  to  75 
ft.  In  another  case  the  rock 
was  poor,  but  the  problem  was 
solved  by  driving  the  breasts 
only  15  ft.  wide,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  span  of  the  slab.  In 
another  plact  it  was  found 
that    while    the    surface    wash 
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FIG.  1.  CORE  BOX 
Rock  is  put  in  core  box 
for  inspection,  but  is 
thrown  out  after  exami- 
nation by  the  engineer  in 
charge. 
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FIG.  2.   DATA  REGARDING  BOREHOLES  ARE  CAREFULLY  ENTERED  INTO  A  BOOK  FOR  REFERENCE 

Record  not  only  contains  details  as  to  drilling  location  and   cost  but  gives  the  co-ordinates   of  the  survey  for  locating 

the  hole  on  the  mine  map.     As  they  are  all  entered  in  one  volume,  they  are  handily  located  for  examination. 
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was  125  ft.  deep,  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  40  ft.  thick 
immediately  overlaid  the  bed,  and  it  was  found  possible 
to  mine  directly  to  this  stratum,  leaving  no  rock  over  the 
bed.  Under  these  conditions  to  recover  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  the  coal  at 
a  minimum  risk  the 
mining  engineer  must 
have  some  means  of 
looking  ahead  of  the 
workings.  His  X-ray 
is  the  diamond  drill, 
and  the  data  obtained 
must  be  gained  intel- 
ligently and  with  the 
utmost  accuracy. 

It  is  known,  say, 
through  experience 
that  the  rock  forming 
the  roof  of  a  certain 
coal  bed  is  of  such  a 
character  that  breasts 
24  ft.  wide  can  be 
driven  with  absolute 
safety  to  points  which 
are  75  ft.  vertically 
below  the  rock  floor 
of  the  valley.  Our 
cross  -  sections,  based 
on  the  elevation  of  the 
workings  and  general 
borehole  data,  show 
that  the  faces  have 
advanced  to  the  point 
where  the  overlying 
rock  is  from  125  ft. 
to  100  ft.  thick. 

The  engineer  in 
charge  then  knows 
that  he  must  have 
more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  rock  floor, 
and  he  proceeds  to  lay 
out  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  boreholes  to 
obtain  it.  From  the 
data  at  hand  he  plats, 
on  a  blueprint  of  the 
workings,  the  outline 
of  the  ai'ea  which 
will  have  a  probable 
rock  cover  between 
100  ft.  and  60  ft.  thick. 
(These  preliminary 
limits  vary  according 
to  whether  the  vein  is 
flat  or  on  a  pitch.)  He 
then  lays  this  area  out 
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FIG.   3.     COLIIMN.Sn   SECTION 

OF  BOREHOLE 

Every  borehole  is  plotted.  tlii> 
nnnios  of  the  different  tyi>o.«  of  str;(t.i 
being  .sljin(l;irdi''.ed  so  that  like  niiite- 
rlal  is  always  similaiiy  described. 
Conipaiison  is  easy  In  constHiuence. 
Lineal  scah'  used  is  twice  that  in  cut. 


in  blocks  which  are  200  ft.  square  when  the  rock-cover 
limit  is  to  be  over  50  ft.,  and  100  ft.  square  when  less 
than  50  ft.  He  accommodates  the  lines  to  previous  drill- 
ings or  to  the  course  of  his  workings. 

At  each  corner  of  these  blocks  a  borehole  is  to  be 
drilled  and  he  makes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  feet 
of  wash  and  rock  to  be  drilled  through.  Estimating  the 
cost  of  drilling  at  a  fair  price  per  foot  and  making  a 
proper  allowance  for  attendance,  he  determines  the  cost 
of  the  work.  An  estimate  is  then  made  of  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  involved  and  an  application  is  made  for 
an  appropriation,  the  cost  of  the  work  per  ton  being 
stated.  When  the  work  is  approved  by  those  in 
authority  and  authorized  by  the  president,  the  contract 
for  drilling  is  let  out  on  competitive  bidding. 

Great  accuracy  must  be  used  in  the  preliminary 
location  of  these  boreholes.  A  start  is  made  from  a 
survey  of  known  accuracy  and  stakes  are  set  at  each 
hole  location,  a  continuous  survey  carried  from  stake  to 
stake,  and  a  closing  meridian  and  co-ordinate  tie  made 
from  the  last  stake  to  a  station  of  a  closed  survey. 

Preliminary  elevations  are  taken  on  the  stakes  and 
on  the  surface  at  the  stakes  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy.  Each  borehole  is  given  a  serial  number, 
which  is  marked  on  the  stake  by  the  location  party.  As 
a  check  this  survey  is  calculated  and  platted  in  pencil 
in  the  usual  way.  I  have  seen  several  cases  where  drill- 
ing was  valueless  because  of  careless  and  faulty  pre- 
liminary location. 

Contractor  and  Drill  Runner  Keep  Recx)RD 

When  the  hole  has  been  staked  out  and  the  surveys 
are  closed  satisfactorily,  the  drilling  contractor  is 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  blank  forms  on 
which  he  is  required  to  report  the  number  of  feet 
drilled  during  the  week,  together  with  a  measurement 
of  the  various  strata  as  exhibited  in  the  core  and  a 
description  of  such  strata.  This  is  certified  by  the  drill 
runner. 

The  back  of  this  form  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
used  for  filling  in  the  report  number,  serial  number  of 
borehole,  date,  colliery  location,  co-ordinate  location, 
eleva^-ion,  etc.  This  report  is  valuable  in  that  the 
division  engineer  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  drilling 
and  that  it  supplies  an  irrefutable  original  record.  The 
driller  is  next  shown  the  hole  locations  and  is  given  a 
sketch  of  the  layout  showing  the  order  of  drilling,  the 
borehole  numbers  and  information  as  to  the  probable 
depth  that  each  hole  will  be  drilled. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  explain  that  our  practice  in 
drilling  to  prove  rock  cover  is  to  drill  at  least  one  hole 
in  each  block  directly  to  the  vein — that  is,  in  working  to 
a  rock  cover  greater  than  50  feet,  the  vein  holes  are 
drilled  in  400-ft.  blocks,  and  in  200-ft.  blocks  where  it  is 
intended  to  work  to  a  rock  cover  of  less  than  50  feet. 

This  is  done  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  rock  over  the  bed  and  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
that  the  amount  of  rock  cover  might  be  erroneously 
calculated  as  a  result  of  the  :!levations  in  the  bed  work- 
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ings  being  incorrectly  recorded.  Where  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  an  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  hole 
is  drilled  through  the  coal  for  that  purpose;  otherwise 
it  is  drilled  only  far  enough  into  the  bed  to  identify  it. 

The  other  holes  are  drilled  into  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth 
of  10  ft.  to  guard  against  the  presence  of  large  boulders 
such  as  pot  holes  are  apt  to  contain.  That  10  ft.  of  rock 
drilling  is  sufficient  to  prove  solid  rock  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  to  my  knowledge  no  boulder  of  such  thick- 
ness has  been  encountered  in  any  of  our  drilling. 

The  driller  is  now  furnished  with  boxes  built  at  the 
colliery,  in  which  to  place  the  core  as  drawn.  (See  Fig. 
1.)  Where  the  purpose  of  the  drilling  is  to  prove 
rock  cover  only,  the  core  is  thrown  out  after  it  has  been 
examined  and  checked  by  the  engineer  in  charge.  When 
two  or  more  drills  are  employed  an  engineer  is  in  con- 
stant attenda,nce  from  the  time  that  drilling  is  started. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  drill  runner  makes  a  close 
inspection  of  the  washings  while  sinking  the  drive  pipe, 
in  order  that  the  composition  of  the  wash  may  be 
thoroughly  determined. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  know,  for  instance, 
whether  the  material  directly  on  top  of  the  rock  is  clay 
or  quicksand  and  the  thickness  of  the  stratum.  The 
experienced  driller  can  readily  determine  this  by  his 
washings.  Where  only  one  drill  is  employed  and  the 
drill  runner  is  so  experienced  and  reliable  that  the 
division  engineer  does  not  feel  warranted  in  placing  an 
engineer  in  constant  attendance,  the  drill  runner  is 
given  a  clear  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
identifying  the  wash  through  which  he  drives  his  pipe, 
and  is  instructed  to  notify  the  office  when  he  is  confident 
that  he  has  reached  solid  rock.  Upon  such  notice  a 
man  is  sent  out  so  that  he  may  be  present  while  the  rock 
is  being  drilled. 

Why  Some  Coal  Drillers  Need  To  Be  Watched 

I  may  state  that  footage  is  of  first  importance  to  the 
driller,  and  I  have  seen  cases  where,  in  a  caving  hole, 
the  10  ft.  of  rock  core  he  was  required  to  deliver  was 
substituted  from  another  hole,  while  in  another  case 
the  driller,  after  reaching  the  rock  with  great  difficulty, 
found  easy  boring,  and  after  drilling  20  ft.  threw  all 
but  10  ft.  of  cofe  away.  These  cases  are  rare,  the  run- 
ners, for  the.  most  part,  being  reliable  men,  but  with 
so  much  at  stake,  the  element  of  chance  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  the  borehole  is  finished  the  engineer  measures 
the  drill  rods  as  they  are  hoisted,  first  placing  a  mark 
on  the  rods  flush  with  the  top  of  the  drive  pipe,  as  this 
is  the  base  from  which  the  driller  records  his  measure- 
ments. The  total  depth  is  compared  with  the  drillers 
measurement,  so  that  any  difference  may  be  adjusted 
and  checked  on  the  spot. 

The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  drive  pipe  to  the 
natural  surface  also  is  measured  and  compared,  and  a 
stake  is  driven  near  the  hole  with  its  top  level  with 
the  top  of  the  drive  pipe,  in  order  that  the  surveying 
party  on  final  location  may  determine  by  levels  the  ele- 
vation of  the  driller's  measuring  point. 

Where  the  hole  has  been  drilled  to  the  vein,  the  driller 
is  instructed  to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  port- 
land  cement  to  fill  that  portion  of  the  hole  which  has 
been  drilled  through  the  rock.  One  bag  of  100  lb.  will 
fill  about  50  ft.  of  the  usual  iMn.  hole.  This  cement 
is  mixed  thoroughly  with  water  and  poured  into  the 
drive  pipe,  care  being  taken  that  no  lumps  larger  than 
i-in.   diameter  are  allowed   to   enter.     The   solids   are 


given   a   short    time    to   settle   before   backing   up   the 
drive  pipe. 

The  workings  have  cut  a  number  of  holes  treated  in 
this  manner  and  I  know  of  no  instance  where  we  have 
discovered  them  leaking,  whereas  in  workings .  where 
we  have  cut  holes  not  cemented  we  have  no  end  of 
trouble  in  plugging  them  in  order  to  stop  the  inflow  of 
water.  We  have  recovered  cement  cores  in  pieces  as 
long  as  three  feet  and  with  sufficient  tensile  strength  to 
withstand  breaking  when  ordinarily  handled. 

The  drive  pipe  is  measured  as  pulled  and  its  length 
recorded  by  the  engineer,  in  order  to  check  and  compare 
on  the  ground  the  driller's  record  of  the  amount  of 
surface  wash.  Whenever  possible  the  final  sur\'ey  loca- 
tion is  made  and  the  elevation  is  taken  as  soon  as  the 
holes  are  completed;  otherwise  a  marker  is  set  in  the 
site  after  the  drive  pipe  is  pulled. 

The  core  recovered  from  the  /ein  holes  is  examined 
carefully  by  the  engineer  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
express  the  driller's  identification  of  the  strata  in  terms 
by  which  the  character  of  the  rock  may  be  determinable 
later.  The  inexperienced  runner  is  prone  to  misreport 
a  wet  core,  and,  therefore,  we  recognize  only  six  classes 
of  rock;  namely,  pea  conglomerate,  hard  sandstone, 
seamy  sandstone,  sand  slate,  slate  and  fine  clay. 

Much  Care  Used  in  Compiling  These  Records 

The  preliminary  and  final  locations  of  the  boreholes 
are  referenced  in  the  field  and  off.ce  notes  by  their 
serial  numbers  and  by  the  calculated  co-ordinate  values, 
and  the  elevations  are  checked  as  soon  as  possible  after 
completion.  These  data  are  entered  in  an  office  record 
book,  specially  prepared  for  this  record.     (See  Fig.  2."! 

Within  a  reasonable  time  after  a  hole  is  completed, 
the  drilling  contractor  furnishes  a  record  of  the  strata 
cut,  as  measured  from  the  top  of  the  drive  pipe,  stating 
the  height  of  the  drive  pipe  above  the  natural  surface. 
This  record  is  compared  with  the  weekly  reports,  and 
the  depth  of  wash  and  the  total  depth  of  the  hole  are 
checked  with  the  engineer's  measurements  as  entered  in 
the  office  record.  A  columnar  section  is  then  drawn  oi. 
tracing  cloth  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  1  in.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Sufficient  drilling  having  been  completed,  the  engineer 
contours  the  rock  floor  of  the  valley  in  the  area  tested 
with  a  view  to  detennining  the  existence  of  pot  holes 
or  abrupt  ledges,  and  if  the  contours  appear  uniform 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  no  additional  drilling  is  neces- 
sary he  prepares  to  direct  the  workings  forward  to  the 
approved  limit.  He  first  proves,  absolutely,  the  correct- 
ness of  his  bi:d  surveys  and  elevations  and  then  pro- 
vides the  mine  foreman  with  a  print  showing  a  pre- 
liminary safe  stopping  distance,  referenced  to  a  survey 
station,  and  instructs  him  to  stop  the  breast  or  gang- 
way at  once  should  any  abnormal  pitch  of  the  vein  be 
encountered. 

No  working  place  is  allowed  to  enter  a  block  unless 
all  four  corners  have  been  drilled.  When  a  place  reaches 
its  preliminary  stop  distance,  the  foreman  notifies  the 
division  engineer,  and  a  level  party  is  sent  out  to  find 
the  elevation  of  the  normal  roof  at  the  most  advanced 
point  of  the  breast.  If  the  roof  is  regular,  the  engineer 
can  then  usually  determine  from  this  the  final  stop  dis- 
tance of  the  place.  A  foreman  experienced  in  driving 
to  a  rock-cover  limit  can  so  arrange  his  requests  for 
final  elevations  and  stop  distr.nces  as  to  avoid  any 
interference  with  his  output.  Surveys  of  places  that 
are  driving  loward  areas  of  shallow  rock  cover  should 
be  frequently  extended. 
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THE  SHENANGO  IRON  PIT  IN  THE  MISSABE   RANGE,   MINNESOTA,  EXHIBITS  WELL  HOW  THE  IRON  INDUSTRY  HAS 


By  Arthur  J.  Mason 

JUST  before  the  war  circumstances  took  me  for  the  most 
part  of  a  year  into  contact  with  coal  mines  and  mining. 
I  had  passed  a  good  many  years  in  the  steel  business 
participating  in  the  reform  which  changed  the  manipulation 
of  the  raw  material  used  in  steel  making  from  hand  work 
to  machine,  and  had  seen  the  cost  of  a  typical  unit  act,  such 
as  unloading  a  ton  of  iron  ore  from  ship,  drop  from  25c.  a 
ton  to  5c.  or  less.  I  had  watched  the  slow  sobering  of  the 
personnel  in  a  plant  as  the  introduction  of  machines  took 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  sons  of  men  excessive  physical 
work — so  excessive  as  each  night  to  leave  a  man  in  such  a 
state  that  relaxation  and  entertainment  could  come  to  him 
only  through  the  use  of  alcohol. 

I  had  watched  the  process  of  picking  out  and  promoting 
the  brighter  spirits  in  the  crews  to  jobs  calling  for  greater 
skill  and  thought  and  had  noted  the  stimulating  and  uplift- 
ing effect  on  groups  of  men  as  they  participated  in  bringing 
about  a  plan  to  do  more  and  better  work,  each  one,  each  day. 
Through  such  observation  I  have  come  to  a  firm  and  definite 
conclusion  of  the  value  of  labor-  saving  devices  to  masses  of 
hai'd-working  men  in  elementary  work,  even  though  the  first 
effect  seems  to  be  to  run  them  out  of  a  job. 

LABOR-SAVING   DEVICES   OF    PRIMARY    IMPORTANCE 

Part  of  that  conviction  is  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other 
procedure  to  raise  the  status  of  such  groups  but  in  labor- 
saving  devices.  Further,  that  the  enormous  economic 
advantages  are  not  more  important  than  the  moral  effects 
which  contemporaneously  and  naturally  flow  from  the  use 
of  such  devices.  Only  through  them  can  we  lighten,  sweeten 
and  render  more  profitable  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  men 
who  now  work  out  of  sight  in  coal  mines. 

The  poor  Asiatic  actually  regards  jealously  a  beast  of 
burden  as  his  competitor  and  rival.  We  will  not  go  very 
far  until  we  remove  from  down  in  the  coal  mine  the 
obsession  that  steam  and  electric  beasts  of  burden  are  com- 
petitors and  rivals  of  men's  bodies — the  Asiatic  view — and 
substitute  the  belief  that  these  agencies  are  friends  and 
humble  aids  just  as  much  as  domestic  animals. 

We  are  met  to  study  the  economics  of  the  coal  harvest. 
The  viewpoint  I  am  to  take  is  that  of  an  outsider.  Not 
always  does  the  onlooker  see  most  of  the  game,  but  his  view 
is  bound  to  vary  either  from  the  coal  operator,  who  is  too 
close  to  the  game  and  too  interested  in  its  habits,  or  the 
economist  and  statistician,  whose  mind  dwells  on  the  refine- 

•.\bstract  of  paper  read  before  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City.   Dec.   28.   1920. 


Coal  Mining  as  Seen 

Believes  That  Four  Improvements 
Necessary:  Mechanical  Loading, 
at  Points  of  Large  Consumption, 
and  Classification  According  to 

ment  of  the  existing  order  of  things  as  set  forth  in 
recorded  facts.  The  ore  man  first  realizes  the  radical 
difference  surrounding  the  art  of  ore  handling  as  a  stage  of 
steel  making  from  its  kin  the  art  of  coal  mining. 

The  steel  business  is  dramatic;  it  has  been  very  profitable; 
great  fortunes,  remarkable  men,  are  associated  with  it  in 
the  public  mind.  Vast  numbers  of  fine  technically-trained 
young  men  seek  it.  Steel  plants  are  adjacent  to  large  cities; 
the  personnel  participates  in  the  life  of  such  places.  It 
employs  all  the  arts,  and  its  work  is  easily  translated  into 
readable  journalism.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  getting  is 
essentially  provincial.  It  is  a  dirty  occupation;  out  of 
sight.  It  attracts  a  large  number  of  simple-minded,  vigorous 
men,  largely  of  foreign  birth,  who  from  their  isolated  lives 
have  small  chance  for  what  we  call  Americanization.  This 
is  not  an  unfair  statement,  and  explains  the  fact  that  iron- 
ore  handling  has  gone  so  far — has  already  achieved  the 
reform  in  procedure  which  coal  mining  awaits. 

The  four  great  opportunities  in  coal  production  and  use 
appearing  to  me  are: 

(1)  Mechanical  loading  of  the  coal  after  the  face  is  shot 
in  the  mine. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  great  storage  piles  at  points  of 
large  consumption. 

(3)  Reform  in  use  and  distribution  of  coal  at  large  cities. 

(4)  The  classification  of  coal  from  its  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  in  the  manner  that  wheat  and  iron 
ore  is  now  classified. 

I  will  deal  with  these  four  ideas  in  order. 

The  outsider  with  technical  training  and  experience  is 
astounded  when  he  first  comprehends  the  fact  that  nearly 
700,000,000  tons  of  coal  each  year  is  shoveled  by  hand  into 
mine  cars  in  this  country  alone.  It  is  to  him  as  though  we 
were  to  go  back  to  spading  our  land  in  ajrriculture  instead 
of  plowing  it.  Let  me  try  and  visualize  tnis  work  for  you. 
The  coal  we  bum  in  the  months  of  January  and  February 
would  fill  up  the  whole  Panama  Canal.  Who  would  con- 
template that  great  work  as  a  possibility  with  hand  tools! 

A  million  men   in  the  Unite^   States,  another  million  in 
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by  an  Ore  Engineer* 

in  Coal  Production  and  Use  Are 
Establishment  of  Storage  Piles 
Reform  in  Use  and  Distribution, 
Chemical  and  Physical  Features 


the  United  Kingdom,  pass  their  working  lives  down  in  the 
mine  or  near  the  pit  mouth  in  the  work  of  transferring  coal 
from  its  long  resting  place  into  railroad  cars. 

Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  psychology  underground,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  mining  is  dii'ty  and  its  details 
unknown  to  society  this  matter  would  have  been  disposed  of 
long  ago.  Give  access  to  the  mechanical  ability  of  the 
nation,  spread  news  of  the  need  and  opportunity,  and  the 
same  kind  of  wit  which  dealt  with  the  harvest  will  speedily 
and  easily  deal  with  coal. 

I  do  not  regard  this  problem  as  mechanical  so  much  as 
psychological.  In  view  of  what  we  now  do  in  other  forms 
of  excavation,  I  do  not  regard  the  job  as  especially  difficult. 
My  observation  for  the  past  forty  yeai-s  leads  to  the  belief 
that  intellectual  and  economical  appeals,  however  logical, 
sound  and  fortified,  make  little  headway  unless  accompanied 
by  some  moral  and  sentimental  appeal. 

Can  one  conceive  a  proposal  more  splendid  than  one  to 
bring  to  the  surface  and  the  light  of  day  700,000  men  to  do 
some  finer  and  better  work,  and  to  bring  upward  with  them 
their  families  and  dependents  ?  One  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  mechanical  loading  of  coal  is  the  principal 
change  necessary  to  do  this. 

The  prices  the  miner  receives  so  much  referred  to  in  our 
daily  papers  require  him  to  bore  the  auger  holes,  furnish  the 
explosives  and  pay  for  the  cost  of  undercutting  the  coal  by 
machine.  After  the  explosion  he  must  shovel  the  coal  into 
cars.  The  cost  of  providing  for  the  explosion,  plus  the  cost 
of  undercutting,  amounts  to  about  15c.  If  the  total  paid 
miners  be,  as  it  is  in  Illinois,  $1.04,  then  for  the  job  of 
shoveling  a  ton  of  coal  into  a  car  the  miner  and  his 
"buddie"  get  not  less  than  89c. 

This  is  the  particular  act  the  wastefulness  of  which  I 
would  now  emphasize.  If  in  agriculture  the  land  were  pre- 
pared by  such  a  primitive  process,  then  either  wheat  would 
be  worth  $15  a  bushel  or  agricultural  labor  be  paid  at  a 
rate  of  not  more  than  $100  a  year,  a  sum  much  greater  than 
is  now  paid  in  China,  where  such  primitive  methods  do 
prevail  in   agriculture.     The  truth  is  that  the  mechanical 


genius  of  the  nation  has  passed  by  this  great  opportunity 
unaware. 

Is  it  just  to  the  rest  of  us  that  this  particular  calling 
should  remain  so  far  behind  ?  When  one  recalls  the  won- 
dei-ful  things  done  by  labor-saving  devices  in  the  mighty 
aggregate  effort  of  this  nation  each  year,  no  sensible, 
reasonably-qualified  mind  can  doubt  that  this  work  of 
shoveling  can  and  will  be  done  for  a  fifth  of  its  present 
cost  by  machine,  and  at  the  same  time  everj'body's  job  be 
lighter,  pleasanter  and  more  profitable,  precisely  as  such 
has  been  the  case  with  the  changes  in  handling  iron  ore. 
Furthermore,  the  work  of  boring  the  auger  holes  and  loading 
them  with  explosives  will  be  better  done  by  experts  who  do 
nothing  else,  just  as  the  undercutting  has  already  been 
relegated  to  experts,  in  whose  hand  the  undercutting  ma- 
chines now  do  this  work  f:'.r,  far  cheaper  and  less  waste- 
fully  than  the  old-fashioned  miner,  wielding  a  short  sharp 
pick,  could  ever  do  it. 

"Machine-Mined"  Characterized  as  Misleading 

Let  me  state  here  that  when  you  hear  of  machine  mining 
of  coal  it  refers  only  to  coal  under  which  the  slot  has  been 
made  by  machine.  The  expression  "machine  mined"  is  mis- 
leading. It  is  true  that  machines  are  :  vailable  to  do  the 
major  operation,  but  so  far  they  don't  do  Ath  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  loading,  and  their  extensive  use  is  always  threatened 
by  the  natural  mistrust  engendered  by  an  old-world  attitude 
prevailing  in  the  rooms  of  our  coal  mines. 

I  am  about  to  state  a  most  glorious  fact,  not  much  kno^\•n. 
yet  which  often  cheers  the  little  groups  of  choice  spirits  in 
each  art  who  have  brought  about  the  wonderful  labor-saving 
devices  at  the  bottom  of  our  national  success.  That  fact  is 
that  whenever  we  start  up  some  bold  and  economical  change 
in  our  work  we  almost  invariably  find  collateral,  incidental 
and  unsuspected  benefits  as  great  as  those  we  fii'st  had  in 
mind.     I  will  name  one  out  of  a  mass. 

When  we  undertook  to  handle  iron  ore  mechanically,  the 
great  comprehensive  tools  brought  forth  enable  the  ore  to 
be  piled  in  such  masses  that  we  abolished  winter.  I  will 
pass  to  contemplation  of  the  collateral  benefits  necessarily 
flowing  out  of  a  system  of  complete  mechanical  mining 
of  coal. 

Roughly  speaking,  one  may  justly  say  that  the  operating 
cost  of  putting  a  ton  of  coal  on  a  railroad  car  is  twice  the 
sum  paid  the  miner.  The  half  not  paid  him  forms  the  cost 
of  creating  and  maintaining  in  the  mine  local  transportation, 
ventilation,  drainage,  light,  search  and  safety,  management, 
lifting  coal  to  the  surface,  and  general  maintenance. 

This  whole  group  of  costs  varies  directly  with  the  under- 
ground area  from  which  the  coal  is  gathered.    For  my  pres- 
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ent  purpose  it  is  a  fair  assumption  to  state  that  for  each 
1,000  tons  brought  up  100  acres  below  is  provided  with  a 
labyrinth  of  entries,  rooms,  tracks,  switches,  ventilation 
devices,  so  that  in  a  big  mine,  raising  5,000  tons,  almost 
a  section  or  mile  square  is  so  organized — a  city  underground, 
which  utterly  bewilders  the  novice  on  first  acquaintance. 

This  area  largely  arises  from  the  pseudo  ownership  which 
every  miner  acquires  of  his  room  or  rooms,  technically 
known  as  his  place.  This  place  he  inhabits  with  his  "buddie" 
and  owns  for  perhaps  a  year.  An  unwritten  charter  has 
for  a  century  given  him  rights  which  are  sacred.  He  works, 
or  does  not  work,  like  the  rest  of  us,  according  to  his  health, 
his  wife's  health,  national  holidays,  his  interest  in  sports, 
his  funerals,  his  marriages,  his  quarrels.  The  problem  of 
supplying  empties  or  taking  away  loads  from  his  rooms  or 
places,  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  game  of  chess,  almost  impos- 
sible of  proper  organization.  Fi'om  this  the  miner  himself 
suffers  most  of  all. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  progress  at  any  point  in  a  coal  mine, 
like  any  tunnel,  will  proceed  with  the  frequency  with  which 
a  face  is  shot.  I  find  that  the  room  faces  are  shot  in 
southern  Illinois  on  an  average  about  once  in  four  days.  If 
these  faces  were  shot  every  day,  it  must  surely  follow  that 
the  area  kept  alive  with  all  the  agencies  I  have  mentioned 
would  be  cut  down  correspondingly.  That  is  to  say,  two 
and  one-half  acres  become  the  equal  of  ten  acres,  and  the 
cost  of  mining  over  what  is  paid  the  so-called  miner  would 
fall  in  much  that  measure. 

Machine  Loading  Will  Concentrate  the  Work 

Machine  loading  will  necessarily  abolish  the  institution  of 
places  in  coal  mining.  A  group  of  six  men  with  loading 
machine  and  gathering  motor  should  average  100  tons  of 
coal  per  hour  loaded  in  mine  cars  and  delivered  to  the 
general  transportation  system  of  the  mine.  This  crew  will 
proceed  from  room  to  room,  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
order  that  we  follow  in  other  work  of  a  kindred  character 
above  ground.  Machine  loading  will  enormously  concentrate 
the  work.  Inasmuch  as  there  will  always  be  a  gathering- 
locomotive  in  attendance,  there  will  be  hardly  any  limitation 
to  the  size  of  mine  cars.  They  should  rise  to  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  tons,  instead  of  two  or  three  or  four  as  a  present 
average. 

Throughout  the  procedure  everyone  will  thing  and  act  in 
larger  units,  and  this  is  no  smaU  matter.  Ten  years  ago  in 
an  earnest  inquiry  I  could  find  no  reason,  nor  could  any  of 
my  expert  friends  on  the  ground  find  any,  for  the  fact  that 
coal  in  London,  250  miles  by  water  route  from  two  great 
coal  fields,  was  $3.70  per  ton  f.o.b.  cars,  while  coal  in  Chi- 
cago, 300  miles  by  rail,  plus  a  terrible  winter,  was  $2.30 
f.o.b.  cars — wages  in  Illinois  being  almost  three  times  wages 
in  England.  No  other  reason,  I  say,  but  thinking  and  acting 
in  our  case  in  large  units.  The  Englishman  did  his  work  in 
what  I  can  find  no  other  fitting  expression  for  but  a  piddling 
way,  his  mine  cars  like  baby  carriages,  his  railroad  cars 
hardly  bigger  than  our  delivery  trucks.  No  one  could  pre- 
tend that  English  miners  are  inferior  to  our  miners  as 
miners.  When  they  come  here  they  hold  their  own.  Yet 
they  get  but  250  tons  per  year  against  our  600  tons.  Our 
surprise  at  this  is  only  heightened  when  we  find  that  the 
miner  of  the  Steel  Corporation  doubl.^s  this  figure  again, 
and  gets  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  nimer  outside  the  Steel 
Corporation.  There  seems  no  limit  to  what  a  man  can  do 
when  properly  fortified  by  organization  and  tools. 

Predicts  Material  Fall  in  Coal  Production  Cost 

Having  prognosticated  certain  things  twenty  years  ago 
with  success,  I  will  go  into  the  game  again  and  prophesy 
that  coal  production  cost  at  the  pit  mouth  will  fall  two-  or 
threefold  within  the  coming  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  yield 
more  profit  to  all  concerned  than  ever  before,  excepting  of 
course  our  last  three  years'  ppree. 

The  greatest  economical  waste  in  the  coal  situation  is  the 
waste  of  manhood — waste  both  physical  and  intellectual. 
Most  of  our  miners  come  from  a  European  environment — 
cruelly  hard  and  lacking  in  opportunity.  Life  in  the  mine 
and  a  home  in  the  vicinity  do  not  afford  what  all  good  men 
most  desire,  an  opportunity  for  prompt  Americanization. 
Being  isolated  groups,  often  nationally  coherent,  forces  are 


very  strong  to  preserve  the  old  world  mentality  and  habits. 
This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  coal  mining 
has  been  allowed  to  become  a  seasonal  industry,  due  to 
our  severe  climate  and  its  caprices — my  second  great 
opportunity. 

From  the  beginning  our  ore  industry  stopped  each  year 
with  the  freezing  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  were  forced  to 
introduce  storage  systems,  and  out  of  them  has  developed 
a  most  astonishing  group  of  effective  mechanisms,  which  are 
ready  to  the  hand  of  those  manipulating  coal.  The  inter- 
mittent characted  of  bituminous-coal  mining  is  very 
demoralizing.  I  wonder  how  many  men  in  this  room  would 
retain  their  equanimity  did  they  live  under  circumstances 
wherein  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
they  could  not  forecast  from  day  to  day  when  they  would 
work,  how  much  they  could  work,  bread  and  butter  requiring 
that  they  must  work. 

Our  soft  coal  mines  have  not  probably  averaged  200  days' 
work  in  the  year.  The  difficulty  has  always  been — what  200 
days;  no  one  could  tell  a  week  ahead.  The  obvious  remedy 
for  this  is  the  storage  pile  at  centers  of  consumption. 

An  Instance  of  Economical  Coal  Carrying 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  system  has  long  been  in 
existence  in  dealing  with  the  coal  for  our  Northwest.  Many 
millions  of  tons  are  carried  annually  by  the  returning  ore 
vessels  to  Duluth  and  other  points,  and  from  there  dis- 
tributed as  the  demand  arises.  This  coal  has  been  carried 
a  thousand  miles  for  the  last  twenty  years  for  something 
between  30c.  and  50c.  a  ton — an  economical  achievement 
without  parallel.  Northwest  practice  has  fairly  abolished 
the  bugbears  of  deterioration  and  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, save  in  very  high  sulphur  coal. 

The  devices  are  available  now  in  the  car  dump  and  the 
great  storage  bridge  to  put  soft  coal  into  stock,  and  take  it 
out  of  stock,  for  something  like  a  total  of  10c.  or  15c.  a  ton. 
The  creation  of  a  system  of  storage  and  equipment  will  give 
continuity  to  coal  mining,  but  its  collateral  advantages  will 
be  even  greater.  No  longer  will  railroad  cars  choke  the 
great  yards  at  division  points,  demoralizing  prices  and 
stopping  traffic.  The  railroad  will  run  its  regular  trains 
throughout  the  year  to  move  the  coal.  No  longer  will  the 
coal  supply  in  our  cities  have  its  chills  and  fever  as  the 
weather  varies.  The  sevei'e  winter  storm  not  only  suddenly 
causes  a  great  demand  for  coal,  it  also  brings  conditions 
under  which  even  a  normal  demand  cannot  be  met. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  0.4c.  tariff  per  ton  mile  never 
was,  or  will  be,  a  profitable  figure  for  railroad  transportation 
in  our  severe  winter.  There  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  be 
profitable  as  a  steady  volume  of  business  during  the  fine- 
weather  part  of  the  year.  Moreover,  a  good  deal  of  this 
ultra  coal  movement  is  contemporaneous  with  the  transfer 
of  the  harvest.  It  is  altogether  desirable  that  these  two 
maximum  streams  of  transportation  should  be  separated  in 
season  if  we  can  do  it. 

I  come  to  my  third  item:  Reform  in  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  coal  in  cities.  We  use  about  the  same  amount 
of  coal  per  capita  as  England,  say  six  tons  each  per 
annum.  In  our  case  a  large  modicum  is  used  to  meet  a 
severe  climate — that  is,  keep  our  bodies  warm  and  commodi- 
ties from  injury;  in  short  to  promote  comfort. 

All  of  this  fuel  is  very  wastefully  used.  It  is  a  safe 
statement  to  say  it  is  burned  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  six 
or  more  pounds  per  horsepower  hour,  whereas  it  might  be 
burned  in  large  installations  at  two  pounds  per  horsepower 
hour  to  effect  the  same  result.  This  fuel  is  distributed  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  destinations  by  wheel  vehicles 
along  the  streets,  wearing  out  pavements  and  interfering 
with  the  traffic.  In  the  same  manner  the  ashes  and  partly- 
burned  coal,  amounting  to  one-eighth  in  weight,  probably 
one-fourth  in  volume,  are  gathered  and  finally  disposed  of. 

The  primary  saving  which  would  ensue  should  munic- 
ipalities undertake  to  furnish  heat  to  the  citizens,  as  they 
now  do  water,  by  moans  of  great  central  stations,  would 
reach  a  sum  measurably  equal  to  the  present  total  taxation 
in  those  cities.  The  secondai*y  saving,  due  to  the  absence  of 
smoke,  the  prolonged  life  of  carpets,  wall  paper,  clothing, 
furniture,  curtains,  laundering,  paint  and  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, would,  if  justly  stated,  reach  such  a  mighty  sum  as 
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CLOSER  VIEW  OF  THE  CORE  OF  THE  SHENANGO  PIT 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  locomotives,  cars  to  right  or  left.    The  iron  ore  itself  is  loaded  bituminous  coal,  and  they  are  being  utilized 

and    shovels,    especially    those    in    the    fore--  into  standard  50-ton  railroad  cars  bu'lt  for  not  only  to  lo>  d  overburden  and  waste  rock 

ground,   are  immense  as  judged  by  anthra-  discharging   into   chutes   at  the   d"ocks.    The  but   to    load    the    marketable    iron    ore    into 

cite-stripping   standards.     Stripping   cars    in  iron-ore    pits    are    just    beginning    to    use  full-sized  railroad  cars.    Large  stripping  proj- 

such  pits  have  air  dumps  discharging  either  shovels    such    as    are    used     for    stripping  ects  can  be  handled  only  by  large  equipment. 


even  to  attract  the  notice  and  respect  of  one  of  our  industrial 
boards  in  Washington  during  the  late  war. 

A  man  in  a  city  should  no  more  be  allowed  to  light  a 
soft-coal  fire  in  his  house  than  he  is  allowed  to  maintain  a 
private  water  supply  in  his  back  yard  in  the  form  of  a 
shallow  well. 

The  fourth  major  reform  which  the  steel  business 
suggests  is  the  classification  of  coal  from  its  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  perhaps  one  hundred 
different  varieties  of  iron  ore  on  the  Messabe  range,  each 
ore  bearing  the  name  of  the  mine — fondly  supposed  by  the 
owner  to  have  special  merits.  The  Steel  Corporation 
classified  all  this  ore  into  five  grades  or  groups.  This  act 
has  enormously  simplified  the  movement  of  fifty  million 
tons.  In  the  same  way,  our  wheat  loses  its  identity  the 
moment  it  appears  at  a  railroad.  It  then  merely  becomes 
so  many  bushels  of  No.  1  Red  or  some  other  grade.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  move  our  harvest  if  the  identity  of 
each  parcel  of  grain  were  preserved. 

Further  Economy  in  Systematization 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  a  systematization 
of  this  character  in  coal  would  be  very  great,  and  ramify  in 
many  directions.  Let  me  pick  out  one.  The  bulk  of  our 
coal  in  cities  is  delivered  to  team  tracks  and  shoveled  from 
the  cars  into  wagons  or  trucks.  I  know  of  land  in  Chicago 
worth  a  half  million  dollars  an  acre  devoted  to  such  a 
purpose — a  most  wasteful  use  of  car  time,  team  time  and 
land  time.  All  this  coal  should  at  once  be  classified  by  dis- 
interested officials,  be  mechanically  unloaded  by  car  dumps, 
elevated  into  great  structures  like  grain  elevators,  and 
loaded  by  gravity  into  wheeled  vehicles  for  distribution. 
The  cost  by  such  a  plan  would  be  an  infinitively  small  part  of 
the  present  cost,  a  vast  amount  of  tonnage  would  be  handled 
on  a  small  area,  and  the  railroad  equipment  released  in  a 
few  hours  instead  of  days. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  an  empty  ore  car  arriving  at  a 
Lake  Erie  port  spent  some  four  days  before  it  departed  as 
a  weighed  load  for  Pittsburgh.  Today  it  is  not  a  tenth  of 
that  time  at  good  harbors.  Perhaps  you  will  visualize  the 
saving  of  space  when  I  state  that  a  metropolitan  elevator 
will  store  the  grain  contained  in  a  train  of  railroad  cars  six 
miles  long. 

The  classification  of  coal  according  to  its  genuine  contents 
will  protect  the  public  in  the  same  manner  that  statutes 
of  our  states  protect  farmers  regarding  fertilizers,  throw- 
ing out  of  the  game  much  bunk,  clarifying  the  business  and 
benefiting  both  producer  and  ultimate  consumer.  Today  we 
are  able  on  a  dock  front  600  feet  long  to  do  a  volume  of 
business  in  iron  ore  of  over  three  million  tons.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  it  took  a  frontage  of  a  mile  to  handle  half  as 
much.  The  treatment  of  coal  in  cities  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  of  the  same  order. 

I  have  deliberately  kept  to  the  last  two  things  which  it 


seems  must  inevitably  arise  in  coal  mining  when  mechanical 
loading  of  coal  becomes  general,  both  due  to  the  celerity 
with  which  a  given  area  will  be  attacked  and  the  coal 
robbed.  The  first  one  is  its  effect  on  safety  in  coal  mining. 
The  public  mind  is,  from  time  to  time,  aroused  over  the 
story  of  some  great  calamity.  It  sees  pictures  in  the  news- 
papers showing  hundreds  of  women  with  shawls  over  their 
heads,  waiting  for  the  bodies  of  their  beloved  to  come  to 
the  surface.  Not  at  such  times,  statistics  show  us,  do  the 
fatalities  arise.  The  preponderance  of  fatal  accidents  comes 
from  pieces  of  roof  falling,  not  extensive,  a  few  hundred 
pounds  at  a  time. 

Considers  Complete  Machine  Mining  Safer 

Now  every  engineer  knows  that  caving,  whether  in  open 
cut  or  underground,  is  but  a  question  of  time — ground 
which  is  quite  safe  for  a  week  is  utterly  unsafe  in  a 
month.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  nearly  all  fatalities  from 
local  roof  falling  will  disappear  with  complete  machine 
mining.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  leave  coal  in  the  roof 
merely  to  strengthen  it.  t  know  of  mines  in  Illinois  where 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  not  taken  out  for  this 
reason:  to  wit,  the  roof  is  not  safe  for  a  year  without  it, 
but  if  the  same  roof  was  only  called  on  to  stand  a  month, 
it  genei-ally  would  be  safe  without  the  reinforcement  of 
two  feet  of  coal  left  in  place. 

The  second  great  collateral  advantage  I  confidently  pre- 
dict as  a  consequence  of  rapid  machine  loading  will  come 
from  the  fact  that  almost  all  our  bituminous  coals  may 
then  be  taken  out  by  the  longwall  system,  thus  winning  all 
the  coal,  not  the  dubious  70  per  cent  we  now  flatter  ourselves 
with.  If  this  be  so,  it  means  a  beneficent  revolution  in  all 
the  stages  of  coal  mining.  For  one  thing,  the  longwall  will 
abolish  the  dangerous  and  expensive  robbing  of  pillars  in 
all  systems  of  stall  and  pillar  mining,  under  which  the  most 
of  our  coal  is  won. 

I  find  myself  so  often  referring  in  the  steel  business  to 
twenty-five  years  ago.  This  was  the  moment  when  the 
metallurgical  side  of  the  business  had  so  far  progressed 
that  the  technical  groups  turned  their  minds  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  mechanical  procedure.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that 
the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  bringing  together 
large  numbers  of  highly-trained  young  men  in  friendly 
relation,  who  stimulated,  aided,  yet  competed  with  each 
other,  has  perhaps  been  the  largest  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  burst  of  enthusiastic  effort  with  its  grand  "results  to 
all  of  us. 

The  coal  business  is  ripe  for  changes  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  same  spirit — perhaps,  too,  the  moment  is 
oppox-tune.  Sadly  we  must  admit  we  seem  to  be  at  the 
portals  of  a  period  of  depression.  Is  this  not  the  very 
moment  to  establish  in  our  cities,  on  our  railroads  and  in 
our  mines  the  agencies  for  production  to  adequately  meet 
the  next  wave  of  prosperity  and  demand  ?  Indeed,  will  not 
such  a  program  accelerate  the  coming  of  that  happy  time  ? 
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How  Long  Will  It  Take  the  Consumer  to  Boost  the  Price 
Of  Coal,  at  the  Present  Rate  of  Production? 

Charge  That  Producers  Manipulate  Supply  to  Force  Up 
Prices  Shown  To  Be  Unfounded — Expense  of  Government  Reg- 
ulation of  Industry  Overlooked — Early  Purchase  and  Storage 
Would   Place   Solution   of  Problem   in    Hands  of   Consumer 

By  Henry  W.  Gabell*  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  PayneI 


COAL  is  a  necessity  of  which  a  certain  minimum  amount 
must  be  burned  every  year  no  matter  whether  the 
price  is  $10  or  $1  per  ton.  Its  consumption  is  highly 
inelastic  and  almost  entirely  unaffected  by  market  condi- 
tions because  a  permanently  low  price  has  little  effect  on 
the  total  amount  of  coal  consumed.  A  permanently  high 
price  has  little-  effect  on  the 
amount  consumed  because 
there  is  no  adequate  substi- 
tute for  coal.  It  might 
therefore  be  argued  since 
we  in  America  have  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  supply  of 
unmined  coal  and  since  high 
prices  do  not  decrease  con- 
sumption nor  do  low  prices 
increase  consumption,  com- 
petition should  force  the 
price  of  coal  down  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  unfailing 
in  its  operations.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  sometimes  fail 
with  coal  ?  It  has  failed  time  and  again  with  coal  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years — the  price  of  bituminous  coal  has 
skyrocketed  every  yeai",  except  when  the  government  arbi- 
trarily fixed  the  price. 

The  consumer,  who  is  the  chief  complainant  on  the  high 
price  of  coal,  naturally  concludes  that  some  one  interested 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  is  arbitrarily 
blocking  the  operation  of  economic  laws  in  order  to  fill  his 
pockets  at  the  consumer's  expense.  Public  opinion  has, 
therefore,  indicted  the  coal  trade  for  profiteering  in  a 
vital  necessity,  and  it  behooves  the  trade  to  answer  the 
indictment. 

The  consumer's  interest  lies  in  getting  the  coal  he  must 
have  at  as  near  the  cost  of  production  as  possible.  Since 
the  consumjStion  of  coal  is  inelastic,  the  producer's  inter- 
est is  in  producing  just  enoug-i  coal  to  supply  the  demand. 
If  there  is  temporarily  an  overproduction,  competition 
forces  the  closing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  mines  to  balance 
demand,  and  if  there  is  a  short  production  the  resulting 
higher  prices  attract  new  producers  in  the  efforts  to  bal- 
ance the  supply.  The  huge  untapped  sources  of  supply, 
the  variety  of  coals,  and  the  great  number  of  people  in  the 
coal  business  make  it  impossible  for  the  producers  or  whole- 
salers of  coal  to  control  the  price  of  coal  in  any  way. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  past  two  years  coal  has  cost  the 
consumer  more  than  it  should  have. 

The  mere  production  of  coal  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
When  a  consumer  buys  coal  he  not  only  buys  that  which 
he  burns  but  he  also  buys  transportation.  The  coal  he 
burns  can  be  produced,  but  it  must  be  carried  from  the 
mines  to  the  consumer  before  it  is  of  use.  A  coal  short- 
age therefore  is  a  shortage  in  delivered  coal. 

No  matter  how  high  the  price  of  coal  goes  in  times  of 
emergency,  it  does  not  serve  as  an  incentive  to  produce 
and  deliver  more  coal,  because  no  matter  how  greedy  the 
producer  may  bo,  the  absolute  limit  to  the  profit  he  can 
derive  from  the  situation  is  the  amount  of  coal  that  can 
be  transported.  The  railroads,  to  whom  that  incentive 
should  then  naturally  accrue,  also  are  prevented  from  taking 
immediate  advantage  of  it  because  the  price  of  their  serv- 
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This  article  deals  only  with  bituminous  or 
soft  coal.  Retail  dealers  and  consumers  of 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  or  hard  coal  should 
not  read  into  these  statements  a  parallel  to 
the  situation  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  fuel. 


ice  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  government  and  is  not  free  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
premises  outlined  above.  They  are  based  on  the  simplest 
laws  of  economics  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  buying  public.  However,  there  is  a  widespread  con- 
clusion based  on  these  prem- 
ises, which  is  entirely  in- 
correct. The  consumer  ar- 
gues that  since  a  shortage 
of  delivered  coal  causes  an 
increased  price  and  since 
the  railroads  get  no  benefit 
from  that  increased  price, 
the  producer  reaps  the  bene- 
fit and  therefore  endeavors 
to  create  a  situation  necessi- 
tating high  prices.  In  fur- 
ther support  of  this  conclusion  the  consumer  introduces  the 
premise  that  producers  deliberately  hold  coal  for  speculative 
purposes  in  order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  at 
its  point  of  consumption. 

Coal  is  a  bulky  commodity.  The  only  storage  space  avail- 
able for  coal  before  it  reaches  the  consumer's  bins  is  in 
railroad  cars.  Any  consumer  of  coal  can  readily  deter- 
mine how  long  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  coal  for  specu- 
lative purposes  in  railroad  cars  and  still  make  money  after 
paying  the  demurrage,  for  the  collection  of  demurrage  on 
a  car  of  coal  is  as  inevitable  as  death  and  taxes.  Stocks 
of  bituminous  coal,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
have  been  as  high  as  sixty-three  million  tons.  Where  has 
this  sixty-three  million  tons  been  stored  ?  In  the  only  logi- 
cal and  possible  place — the  consumer's  own  bin. 

Coal  Not  Usable  Until  Delivered  to  Consumer 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  if  the  coal  has  been 
mined  and  has  been  placed  in  railroad  cars,  it  is  of  no 
usable  value  until  it  has  reached  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  burned.  In  times  of  a  transportation  breakdown  coal 
delayed  in  transit  is  neither  a  reserve  insuring  the  con- 
sumer pgainst  a  shortage,  nor  a  reservoir  in  which  the 
coal  can  be  held  until  the  price  reaches  that  desired  by 
the  speculator.  Granting  then,  that,  compared  to  the  total 
production  of  coal,  it  is  highly  impractical  to  withhold  coal 
from  the  market  for  speculative  purposes,  there  still  re- 
mains the  fact  that  the  producer  derives  the  benefit  of 
high  prices  resulting  from  a  shortage  in  the  consumer's 
bin.  Therefore  it  might  still  be  argued  that,  although  the 
producer  does  not  attempt  to  withhold  coal  from  the  mar- 
ket, he  welcomes  transportation  difficulties  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  profit. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  consumer's  interest 
lies  in  obtaining  delivered  coal  and  that  as  long  as  he 
pays  a  reasonable  price  for  that  coal,  he  is  entitled  to  get 
it.  In  contemplating  his  coal  difficulties,  therefore,  he  is 
inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  man  who  benefits  by 
his  inability  to  obtain  delivered  coal,  and  this  accounts  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  popular  l>elief  that  the  producer  is 
not  only  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  will  make  it  difficult  to  procure  coal  but  that  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  cause  such  a  condition  to  exist. 
The  consumer's  general  indictment  of  the  producer  on  that 
account  would  indeed  have  some  weight  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  producer  does  profit  by  such  a  situation. 
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Again  applying  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  we  find 
that  although  the  actual  consumption — the  total  quantity 
burned — has  remained  practically  the  same,  being  highly 
inelastic,  in  times  of  a  railroad  emergency  the  part  of  the 
demand  that  can  be  satisfied  is  restricted  to  the  amount  of 
coal  that  can  be  transported.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  when  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  delivered  has 
been  restricted,  competition  becomes  keener  among  the  pro- 
ducers who  are  in  position  to  supply  that  amount  of  coal, 
and  that  as  a  result  the  price  would  be  forced  down.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  the  consumer  himself  who  forces  up  the 
price  under  such  conditions. 

During  the  past  six  months  consumers  of  all  commodi- 
ties have  conducted  a  determined  and  concerted  campaign 
to  reduce  prices  by  refusing  to  buy.  In  the  same  way  the 
price  of  any  commodity  can  be  forced  skyward  without 
regard  to  competition  that  may  exist  among  producers, 
provided  consumers  insist  on  buying  more  of  the  com- 
modity than  there  exists  to  sell.  Therefore,  although  the 
producer  of  coal  does  benefit  by  a  transportation  tie-up  or 
car  shortage  over  which  he  has  'no  control,  the  amount  by 
which  he  benefits  is  strictly  limited  by  the  extent  to  which 
consumers  will  bid  against  each  other  for  a  fixed  amount 
of  coal. 

Panic  Prices  Are  Seldom  of  Lasting  Benefit 

The  profit  made  on  coal  in  a  period  of  emergency  is  of 
no  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  producer.  In  the  first 
place,  a  panic  market  always  attracts  outsiders  who  have 
no  legitimate  excuse  for  dealing  in  the  commodity  and 
whose  efforts  are  always  destructive.  The  profit  which 
these  outsiders  derive  from  such  a  situation  always  is  a 
total  loss  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  producer,  both  because 
their  ineffective  attempts  to  break  into  a  business  of  which 
they  know  nothing  aggravates  the  transportation  situation 
and  because  they  lack  the  necessary  stability  and  financial 
responsibility  for  any  element  of  permanency. 

In  the  second  place,  a  panic  market  in  a  vital  necessity 
such  as  coal  can  only  operate  to  destroy  good  will,  an  asset 
of  real  and  lasting  value  to  any  established  business. 

In  the  third  place,  an  emergency  of  any  sort  is  always 
needlessly  expensive  to  everyone  involved.  Therefore,  that 
excess  which  the  producer  is  accused  of  appropriating  to 
himself  must  be  entirely  dissipated  in  the  fight  for  survival 
during  the  existence  of  the  useless  additions  to  the  trade 
in  rebuilding  good  will  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
emergency.  Hence,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  neither  the 
railroads  nor  the  coal  producers  derive  any  lasting  bene- 
fit from  a  high-priced  market  and  the  consumers'  indict- 
ment of  the  producer   does   not   hold   water. 

On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  accuser  become  the  ac- 
cused? The  railroads  most  certainly  do  not  relish  a  tie-up 
and  a  high-priced  market  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  producer. 
Since  both  elements  of  supply  are  proved  guiltless  is  not 
demand  the  only  offender  left?  Supply  and  demand  are  the 
only  two  factors  in  any  market  which  can  determine  price. 
Is  it  necessary  to  eliminate  supply  in  order  to  convict  de- 
mand ?  The  consumers  themselves  are  the  only  ones  capable 
of  preventing  the  offense  of  bidding  against  each  other  for 
deliverable  coal  which  does  not  exist. 

Can  the  Wholesaler  Prevent  Coal  Panics? 

But  before  the  responsibility  for  high-priced  coal  can  be 
definitely  placed  on  the  consumer  justice  demands  one  more 
explanation  from  the  coal  trade.  Granting  that  high  prices 
are  the  direct  result  of  bidding  for  coal  which  cannot  be 
shipped  why  does  the  coal  trade  permit  that  condition  to 
exist?  Is  it  not  the  function  of  the  wholesaler,  if  not  the 
producer,  to  prevent  such  panics? 

In  times  of  stress  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism 
is  the  wholesaler.  The  consumer  naturally  looks  to  the 
jobber  for  an  explanation  and  relief.  When  neither  is 
forthcoming,  it  is  human  nature  to  damn  the  wholesaler 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  wholesaler  is  put  on  the  de- 
fensive for  a  condition  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  consumer,  and  still  the  consumer  places  orders  with 
him  to  buy  more  coal  at  any  price. 

True,  the  wholesaler's  commissions  per  ton  jump  from 
5c.  or  10c.  in  normal  times  to  50c.  and  more  in  times  of 


stress,  but  the  cost  of  his  service  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer increases.  He  has  to  increase  his  traffic  staff,  send 
men  to  t.  e  mining  region  to  scout  for  coal  in  cars  and,  in 
all  phases  of  his  business,  exert  greater  efforts  to  obtain 
the  coal  the  consumer  demands.  Since  he  not  only  receives 
no  lasting  gain  from  the  situation  but  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  consumer's  wrath  as  well  he  is  more  than  desiroua 
of  avoiding  a  panic. 

Good  intentions,  however,  must  bring  results.  The  con- 
sumer is  right  in  demanding  reasonably  priced  coal,  and 
if  the  coal  trade  cannot  meet  that  demand  the  consumer 
is  warranted  in  seeking  a  power  that  will.  Government 
regulation  is  in  the  mind  of  every  consumer  today  as  the 
logical  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Let  the  government  fix 
the  price  of  coal — make  it  unlawful  for  consumers  to  bid 
against  each  other — and  the  problem  is  apparently  solved! 

Government  Regulation  a  Costly  Expedient 

But  what  a  lesson  we  have  had  on  the  cost  of  government 
regulation!  Everyone  knows  what  it  cost  to  build  our 
merchant  marine  and  operate  our  railroads.  True,  the  cost 
of  winning  the  war  was  cheap  at  any  price,  but  can  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  such  prices  in  peace  times?  Glance  at  a  map 
of  our  coal  areas.  Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  amount 
of  coal  consumed  every  year — 550,000,000  tons.  In  spite 
of  the  size  of  the  undertaking  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
government  can  regulate  the  industry,  but  at  the  same  time 
can  anyone  guarantee  at  what  price  it  can  be  done? 

The  producer  cannot  solve  this  problem  alone,  nor  can 
the  wholesaler.  If  the  consumer  undertakes  to  invoke  gov- 
ernment regulation  he  is  inviting  even  higher  cost.  Why 
pay  any  cost,  either  for  a  panic  market  or  government  reg- 
ulation? Coal  is  cheap  now.  It  cannot  get  much  cheaper; 
certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  running  the  risk  of  wait- 
ing until  bins  are  empty  and  coal  is  in  demand.  The  rail- 
roads can  carry  coal  today,  and  if  the  load  is  distributed 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  their  difficulties  will  be 
minimized.  Fill  bins  now  while  they  can  be  filled  and  with 
cheap  coal  as  well.  The  railroads  themselves  say  that  they 
cannot  possibly  avoid  another  transportation  crisis  next  win- 
ter. Therefore  the  cheapest  possible  way  of  avoiding 
another  panic  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is  to  buy  de- 
liverable coal  now  when  coal  is  cheap  and  transportation 
available. 


Shipments  of  Anthracite  Receded  in  March; 
Falling  Off  Attributed  to  Mild  Weather 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  in  March,  as  reported  to  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  amounted  to  5,737,- 
771  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  5,966.101  tons  during  the 
preceding  month  of  February,  and  6,077,821  tons  in  March, 
1920.  The  decrease  last  month  is  gent  i  ally  attributed  to 
the  abnormally  mild  weather  of  the  preceding  winter  and 
of  the  month  itself,  and  to  the  policy  of  consumers  of 
holding  oflf  purchasing:  for  future  needs  on  account  of  un- 
certainty as  to  prices  which  might  be  put  into  effect  at  the 
beginninj<  of  the  new  coal  year,  April  1.  Many  consumers 
of  anthi-acite  had  sufficient  supplies  on  hand  to  carrj-  them 
over  the  month,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  shipments 
made  was  stocked  in  the  yards  of  dealers  and  not  distributed 
to  their  customers. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  ending  March  31 
amounted  to  69,366,731  tons,  as  compared  with  69,815,034  as 
reported  for  the  coal  year  ended  March  31,1920,  a  decrease 
of  448,303  tons,  which,  considering  the  mild  weather  of  the 
past  winter,  is  remarkably  small. 

Shipments  in  gross  tons  by  originating  carriers  were: 

March.  February 

1921  1921 

Philadelphin  &  Reading 1,018,858  I  170  753 

Lehigh  \  alley 1,022.714  l.063!508 

.lerscy  Central 540.556  515  551 

I.ack.->wanna 1,020.381  "20.788 

Delaware  Vt  Hudson 837,644  813  191 

Peniusylvama 333,687  42o!350 

Erie 561.013  633,706 

New  \ork,  Ontario  &  We.nem 144,930  153  017 

Lehigh  &  New  England 237,988  269^237 

Totals 5.737.771         5.966.101 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


WILLIS  H.  BOOTH,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  recently  returned  from  a  three-months'  trip 
through  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  European  commercial 
and  financial  situation  obviously  presents,  the  recuperative  powers  and 
the  industrial  will-power  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  still  remain  un- 
impaired and  he  states  that  in  no  country  did  he  find  the  spirit  of 
despair  which  the  hardships  under  which  they  are  suffering  might 
not  unnaturally  produce. 

In  commenting  upon  the  situation  generally  Mr.  Booth  said:  "One 
of  the  most  reassuring  factors  in  Europe  today  is  the  rapid  recupera- 
tion of  the  French  people  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  turn  in  their  trade  balance  last  month,  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  was  favorable  to  France.  Of  course,  the  great 
outstanding  problem  today  is  the  situation  in  Middle  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  Austria.  The  problem  of  how  Austria's  needs  are  to  be 
financed  is  the  deep  concern  of  England  and  France,  and  so  far  no 
effective  method  has  been  devised.  The  Russian  situation,  of  course, 
then  presents  the  most  critical  aspect  in  Europe.  Until  Russia,  either 
as  one  country  or  many  countries,  is  restored  to  orderly  economic  life, 
there  can  be  no  sustained  prosperity  in  Middle  Europe.  Germany  is 
marking  time  pending  some  decision  on  the  reparations  question. 
England  is  in  a  state  of  industrial  unrest,  the  outcome  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee.  Until  her  labor  conditions  are  stabilized  it  is 
certain  that  England  will  not  be  able  to  function  efficiently  in  either 
commerce  or  industry." 


Willys-Overland    Output    Growing 

There  are  now  4,000  men  at  work 
at  the  Willys-Overland  Co.'s  plant 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  according  to  vice 
president  Charles  B.  Wilson.  Gen- 
eral upbuilding  of  this  force  will 
continue,  and  it  is  exp  ^cted  that 
6,000  men  will  be  on  the  pnyroll  by 
May  1.  Production  is  also  increas- 
ing at  the  Willys-Overland  plant. 
Orders  are  coming  in  so  satisfac- 
torily now,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  the 
working  time  has  been  increased 
from  four  to  six  days  a  week,  which 
is  equivalent  to  adding  an  additional 
2,000  men  on  the  old  basis.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  produc- 
tion schedule  again  to  meet  sales  re- 
quirements. Dealers  are  reporting 
increased  business  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  company  is 
looking  forward  with  optimism  to 
the  recovery  of  business  in  general. 


April  13  by  C.  E.  Chambers,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  that  the 
shops  would  be  reopened.  The  shops 
were  closed  seven  weeks  ago  when 
the  road  announced  that  it  could  no 
longer  pay  the  current  scale,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  men  probably 
would  accept  the  cut. 


Youngstown  Steel  Mills  Speed  Up 

Steel  mill  operations  in  the  Youngs- 
town  district  were  increased  last 
week,  particularly  in  sheet  and  tin 
mills.  The  spurt  is  said  to  be  due 
principally  to  insistence  of  small 
buyers  on  quick  deliveries.  The 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  at  Warren,  in- 
creased the  number  of  operating 
sheet  mills  from  six  to  seventeen, 
and  the  Falcoln  Steel  Co.,  of  War- 
ren, which  was  closed  two  weeks  ago, 
opened  seven  sheet  mills.  The  larger 
steel  plants  show  slight  gains. 


Jersey  Central  Shops  to  Open 

Workers  in  the  shops  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  were  expected  to  return 
to  work  April  18,  according  to  a  re- 
port    following     an     announcement 


Missouri  Pacific  Shops  Shut  Down 

The  Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  shops 
at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  storeroom  department,  closed 
April  7  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Twelve  hundred  workers  are  affected. 


New  Prices  Stabilize  Steel  Trade 

Leaders  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry expressed  their  approval  of 
the  price  reductions  put  into  effect 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, agreeing  that  the  new  schedule 
should  have  the  effect  of  stabilizing 
quotations  by  all  the  manufacturers. 
Prices  of  the  principal  independents 
and  the  corporation  are  now  prac- 
tically on  a  parity  as  the  result  of 
the  action  announced  April  12  by 
Elbert  H.  Gary.  Opinion  is  by  no 
means  unanimous,  however,  that  the 
placing  of  all  steel  prices  on  the 
same  level  will  attract  a  large  vol- 
ume of  new  business  immediately. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  a  revival  of 
industrial  activity,  asserted  the  vice- 
president  of  a  leading  independent 
manufacturer  of  steel,  ai*e  the  pre- 
sent tax  system,  high  freight  rates 
and  the  big  wages  paid  in  the  build- 
ing industry.  Lower  prices,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  while  acting  as  a 
stabilizing  factor,  will  not  attract  a 
great  amount  of  new  orders. 


Factory  Work  Gains  in  New  York 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  num- 
ber of  factory  workers  employed  in 
the  State  of  New  York  during  March 
was  shown  by  the  report  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  made  public 
April  12.  The  gain  was  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  greater  than  February, 
which  also  showed  an  increase.  The 
small  gain  was  largely  the  result  of 
seasonal  activity,  the  industries 
showing  increases  mainly  being  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing materials,  wood  products,  wear- 
ing apparel  and  food  articles. 


Canadian  Steel  Plant  Closes 

Officials  of  Armstrong  WTiitworth 
of  Canada  announced  April  13  that 
the  concern's  plant  at  Longueil  will 
be  closed  because  of  failure  of  the 
Dominion  government  to  give  tariff 
protection  to  manufacturers  of  loco- 
motive steel  tires.  The  company, 
which  also  made  high  speed  and  car- 
bon tool  steels,  is  a  branch  of  the 
great  steel  firm  which  operates  the 
Elsick  yards  on  the  Tyne,  England. 


Tin  Plate  Mill  Closes 

Orders  havinjj  been  issued  to  shut 
down  the  entire  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  at  Shar- 
on, Pa.,  the  sheet  mill  suspended 
operations  Saturday,  April  9.  and 
the  tin  mill  Wednesday,  April  13. 
About  2,500  men  are  affected. 


Durant   Motor   Co.   Incorporated 

.A.  charter  w?s  filed  at  the  State 
Department  at  Dover,  Del.,  early  this 
month  for  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,- 
000.  The  company  is  authorized  to 
manufacture  and  disoose  of  automo- 
biles of  all  kinds. 
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Coal  Loading  Machines,  a  Type  of 
Progressive  Mining 

Many  Instances  on  Record  Prove  Development  and  Progress 
in  Mining  Require  Co-operation.  Manufacturer  and 
Operator  Equally  Responsible  in  the  Attainment  of  Success 
Where  Improved   Methods    and   Equipment   Are    Involved 


READING  the  letter  of  C.  R.  Stahl, 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  17,  p.  319,  has  drawn 
me  out  of  my  shell.  If  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  of  the  great  army  of 
mine  managers  was  in  line  with  the 
ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Stahl,  regard- 
ing the  development  of  improved  mining 
equipment,  the  fact  would  prove  a  dis- 
couraging feature  in  the  manufacture 
and  introduction  of  improved  machines 
in  mines. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  those 
who  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion and  alert  to  the  present  needs  in 
coal  mining  are  both  expectant  and  tol- 
erant in  their  attitude  toward  this  era 
of  mechanical  coal-loading,  which  they 
regard  as  rapidly  approaching,  though 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  development. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  speculate 
as  to  where  the  coal-mining  industry 
would  be  today  if  everybody  had  proved 
a  standpatter.  Mr.  Stahl  argues  that 
"if  a  machine  cannot  go  into  a  mine 
worked  under  these  conditions  (the 
development  of  centuries)  and  demon- 
strate its  superiority  it  is  not  a  machine 
that  is  wanted  and  will  not  prove  a 
success." 

What  Has  Been  the  Record  of 
Past  Improvements? 

To  accept  this  statement  would  be  to 
practically  eliminate  every  great  ad- 
vance in  mining  and  block  the  course  of 
progress.  Did  the  electric  locomotive 
replace  mule  haulage  without  changing 
the  conditions  determined  by  previous 
practice?  Was  it  a  violation  of  good 
practice  to  replace  16-lb.  iron  with 
heavier  rails,  on  the  main  haulage 
roads,  and  locate  partings  at  strategic 
points  for   locomotive   haulage? 

The  stringing  of  wires  along  mine 
roads  and  passageways  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  power  needed  for  the  operation 
of  electric  coal-cutters  working  at  the 
face  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
practice  of  centuries;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  mine  official  today  who 
would  condemn  this  innovation  in  estab- 
lished methods  in  mines. 

Indeed,  instances  galore  could  be  cited 
to  prove  the  stupidity  of  believing  that 


a  mechanical  device  must  be  capable  of 
operating  under  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist in  order  to  be  a  success.  Arguments 
such  as  these  prove  a  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  designing  and 
perfecting  mining  machinery. 

The  manufacturer  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  that  a  machine  in  operation 
must  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  make 
the  investment  a  profit  to  the  operator 
who  is  to  purchase  and  install  the 
machine.  Coal-loaders  are  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  The  design  is  to 
promote  economy  in  the  loading  of  coal 
at  the  working  face. 

Co-operation  Needed 

In  the  article  that  started  this  discus- 
sion, N.  D.  Lavin  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  co-operation  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing loading  machines  a  success.  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  30,  p.  1321.  It  is  a  reasonable 
request  and  one  that  no  thinking  per- 
son would  refuse.  The  following  in- 
stance will  show  how  helpless  is  any 
machine  without  the  exercise  of  fore- 
sight and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

Some  time  since,  a  coal-loading 
machine  was  shiped  by  request,  to  a  cer- 
tain mine.  It  had  hardly  been  installed 
a  week  when  the  complaint  came  back 
that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  it  running. 
The  suggestion  that,  owing  to  possible 
defective  bonding,  the  voltage  at  the 
machine  was  low  met  with  a  prompt  de- 
nial by  the  operator. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  similar 
trouble  was  experienced  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  mine  and  the  company  had 
ordered  an  additional  generator,  which 
was  installed  after  a  delay  of  six  weeks. 
In  the  meantime  the  loader  was  stand- 
ing idle.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
operator,  the  additional  generator  gave 
no  relief  and  the  request  for  a  volt- 
meter reading  at  the  machine  was  at 
last  reluctantly  granted.  The  reading 
taken  showed  a  pressure  that  varied 
from  140  to  160  volts,  instead  of  the 
250  volts  required  for  successful  oper- 
ation. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  loss 
was  in  the  defective  bonding  as  first 
claimed.     Let  me  suggest  here  that  no 


manufacturer  transcends  his  rights 
when  he  protests  against  the  recurrence 
of  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  his  machine.  Co-opera- 
tion is  essential  if  the  results  are  to  be 
obtained  that  will  make  the  machine  a 
profitable  investment. 

To  show  the  amount  of  preparation 
necessary  in  a  mine  adapted  to  the 
use  of  a  loader  I  will  cite  the  case  of 
a  machine  that,  on  arriving  at  the  mine 
and  being  unloaded,  traveled  under  its 
own  power  from  the  mine  entrance  to 
the  working  face  in  45  minutes  and  15 
minutes  later  was  loading  coal  into  the 
mine  cars. 

No  preparation  was  made  in  advance 
to  enable  the  machine  to  work.  This  is 
not  an  exceptional  case  but  illustrates 
how  well  the  machine  is  adapted  to  its 
work.  On  another  occasion  the  same 
machine,  after  loading  the  coal  at  the 
face  of  one  room,  traveled  through  the 
crosscut  and  started  to  load  the  coal  in 
the  adjoining  room  in  less  than  5  min- 
utes. The  only  work  necessary  to  en- 
able the  machine  to  move,  in  that  case, 
was  the  resetting  of  a  few  posts. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  done  by  a 
machine  working  in  the  Pittsburgh 
seam  where  the  conditions  are  admit- 
tedly more  favorable  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Buckley  seam  where  Mr. 
Stahl  has  charge.  The  citation,  how- 
ever, sei-\'es  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
which  is  as  true  in  mining  as  in  many 
other  things,  that  our  fears  are  often 
greater  than  the  actual  realization. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  E.  N.  Zerx. 


Oxygen  Cylinder,  Rescue 
Apparatus 

Amencan  7tmmifactitre  of  oxygen  cyl- 
inders for  rescue  apparatH<!  is  not 
surpassed  in  strength  and  utility  by 
any  foreign  make. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  refer  to  a 
misstatement  of  facts  that  was 
made  in  an  article  describing  a  type  of 
breathing  apparatus  recently  designed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Briggs, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  Coal  Age,  Jan.  6,  p.  3.  In 
describing  the  oxygen  cylinder  the 
author  gave  the  following  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  dimensions,  capacity  and 
weight  of  the  cylinder: 

"The  oxygen  cylinder  is  made  of  a 
high-grade  carbon  steel  and  is  construc- 
ted to  Dr.  Briggs'  specifications.  It  is 
13  in.  long  and  4J  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  capacity  of  290  meters  at  a  pressure 
of  120  atmospheres  and  360  meters  at 
150  atmospheres.  It  weighs,  exclusive 
of  the  valve,  7  pounds." 
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After  reading  this  statement  I  be- 
came skeptical  as  to  its  correctness. 
Believing  that  there  is  no  such  light 
cylinder  on  the  market,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  where  the  cylinders 
of  the  Briggs  apparatus  are  made. 

My  correspondence  with  the  manufac- 
turer elicited  the  fact  that  they  specify 
a  weight  of  10  lb.,  exclusive  of  the 
valve,  which  corresponds  very'  nearly 
with  the  weight  of  cylinders  of  the 
same  capacity  made  in  this  country. 
The  total  weight  of  these  cylinders,  in- 
cluding the  valve,  is  stated  as  about  14 
pounds. 

Knowing  that  Coal  Age  would  appre- 
ciate  the   interest  taken  by  American 
engineers    and    manufacturers    in    the 
matter,  I  am  giving  this  information  in 
order  that  no  one  may  be  led  to  think 
that  our  manufacturers  are  not  obtain- 
ing the  best  equipment  possible  for  use 
in  this  important  type  of  equipment. 
John  S.  Boardman,  Safety  Engineer, 
John  S.  Boardman, 
Safety  Engineer, 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

Butte,  Mont. 

Make  the  Mines  Safer 

Prevention  better  than  cure.     What  are 
we  doing  to  increase  safety  in  min- 
ing   work?      We    preach   safety- first, 
but  do  we  follow  up  the  admonition  by 
what  we  advocate  in  practice? 
ALLOW  me  to  offer  a  few  comments 
/a.  for    consideration    relating    to    the 
efforts   made   or  that   should  be  made 
to  increase  mine  safety.     On  approach- 
ing or  entering  a  mine  one  is  confronted 
with  conspicuous  signs  "Safety  First." 
Would   the   question   cause   any   sur- 
prise if  I  ask,  How  many  miners  read 
these  signs,  daily,  and  what  impression 
do  they  make  on  their  minds?     Is  not 
the  common  thought,  "Oh,  that  is  for 
the  other  fellow— the  man  who  is  care- 
less or  the  follow  who  does  not  think." 
Smoking  Cigarettes  and  Pipes 
Dangerous  in  Mines 
In  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  March  10, 
pp.  453,  454,  appear  a  number  of  let- 
ters giving  the  thoughts  of  writers  on 
the    danger    of    smoking   cigarettes    or 
pipes  in  the  presence  of  gas.     But,  let 
me  say,  this  danger  does  not  cease  with 
the  smoldering  end  of  a  cigarette,  or  the 
glowing  tobacco  in  a  pipe,  but  involves 
the  lighting  of  these.     To  smoke  either 
the  man  must  light  them  first,  f^nd  the 
question  is.  "What  with?" 

Speaking  of  the  oft  repeated  injunc- 
tion and  the  preaching  of  safety-first 
by  word  and  sign,  let  me  ask  would  it 
not  be  better  to  ^substitute  for  this  well 
worn  slogan  the  admonition,  "Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure." 

Take  the  subject  of  lighting  in  mines, 
of  which  I  am  reminded  in  looking  over 
again  the  account  of  the  Minnie  mine 
explosion  that  I  propared  for  Cool  Age 
and  which  was  published  in  the  issue 
Feb.  10,  p.  267.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  cause  of  that  explosion  was  a 
defective  safety  lamp. 

Following  a  disaster  of  this  kind  it  is 
usual  to  collect  what  lamps  can  be  re- 
covered  from   the  mine   and   test  them 


experimentally  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
defective.  The  results  show  that  it  is 
rare  if  such  tests  prove  anything,  be- 
cause the  tests  are  not  made  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  to  which  the 
lamps  were  subjected  in  the  mine. 

In  the  testing  of  the  lamps  that  were 
recovered  from  the  Minnie  mine  no 
foreign  coal  dust  was  introduced  into 
the  testing  gallery,  nor  were  there  any 
conditions  created  that  would  represent 
or  correspond  to  the  shock  or  concus- 
sion of  air,  which  always  accompanies 
a  heavy  fall  of  roof  in  a  mine. 

We  all  know  that  these  conditions 
have  a  powerful  effect  to  cause  the  fail- 
ure of  a  lamp  of  an  approved  type, 
though  the  lamp  may  have  no  defect 
that  would  be  manifested  in  an  ordinary 
laboratory  test.  For  this  reason  we 
should  realize  that  tests  of  this  char- 
acter mean  little  and  prove  nothing 
unless  we  can  duplicate  more  nearly  the 
conditions  existing  in  a  mine  at  the 
moment  of  explosion. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  arresting 
an  explosive  flame  so  as  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  a  local  explosion  in  a 
mine.  It  would  seem  that  too  much 
faith  exists  in  respect  to  humidifying 
the  mine  air  by  steam  or  by  spraying 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Investigations  Made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Allow  me,  here,  to  refer  to  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  83,  entitled  "The 
Humidity  of  Mine  Air."  The  bulletin 
states   (page  16)   as  follows: 

The  result  of  these  experiments  indicated 
that  slight  dampness  of  the  dust  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  flame  propagation  by 
an  explosion,  but  that  there  could  be  no 
propagation  when  the  total  moisture  content 
of  the  dust  approached  30  per  cent. 

Another  reference  to  the  wetting  of 
coal  dust  is  made  in  Technical  Paper 
84,  also  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
where  it  is  stated  (page  10)  : 

Merely  moistening  coal  dust  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  dust  must  be  so  wet  that  dust 
particles  will  stick  tightly  to  surfaces  or 
stick  together,  a  test  of  which  is  whether 
the  wet  dust  is  plastic  when  molded  in  the 
hand.  This  means  that  if  the  coal  dust 
is  fine  and  pure  It  must  contain  at  least 
30  per  cent  (of  the  weight  of  the  dust)  of 
mechanically  held  moisture. 

Safety  in  Stone-Dusting 

The  paper  is  entitled  "Methods  of 
Preventing  and  Limiting  Explosions  in 
Coal  Mines."  Besides  the  reference  just 
quoted,  there  is  given  far  more  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  method  of 
rendering  coal  dust  inert  by  the  admix- 
ture of  stone  dust,  of  which  George  S. 
Rice,  chief  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  is  a  strong  advocate. 

Referring  again  to  the  Minnie  ex- 
plosion, I  believe  that  the  fireclay  floor 
in  that  mine  had  a  great  effect  in  limit- 
ing the  explosion  to  a  comparatively 
small  area.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  damage  to  empty  cars  standing  in 
the  entries  was  very  small,  which  shows 
to  what  extent  the  force  of  the  explosion 
was  I'pduced.  In  most  cases  the  cars 
would  have  been  blown  to  matchwood. 


In  closing  allow  me  to  ask  if  it  was 
a  departure  from  the  safety-first  order 
when  the  overman  (foreman)  allowed 
his  men  to  work  on  the  retum-air  side 
of  a  weighting  goaf? 

James  Ashworth, 
Mining  Engineer, 
Livingston,  Alta,  Canada. 


Sealing  a  Section  to  Be  Avoided 

Future  trouble  often  the  result  of  seal- 
ing off  a  section  of  a  mine  generating 
gas,  especially  where  mine  creep 
develops. 

REFERRING  to  the  letter  of 
Stephen  Arnott,  Coal  Age,  March  3, 
p.  409,  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
his  statement  that  a  creep  developed  in 
the  section  of  the  mine  in  question  and 
threw  an  enormous  pressure  on  the 
room  and  entry  pillars. 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects 
of  a  creep  in  a  mine  will  agree  that 
great  heat  is  often  generated,  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  mine  air  and 
making  the  workings  very  warm.  In 
addition  to  this,  much  gas  may  be  lib- 
erated from  the  strata.  To  my  mind, 
these  conditions  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  pulsation  observed  in  the 
breathing  of  the  sealed  section  men- 
tioned 

However,  without  going  further  into 
this  matter  I  want  to  suggest  that 
trouble  is  often  laid  up  in  store  by 
sealing  off  great  or  small  areas  in  a 
mine,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  sec- 
tions generating  gas.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  mine  is  subject  to  creep. 
It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  keep 
these  abandoned  places  open  and  ven- 
tilate them  by  circulating  air  through 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

Creep  Started  the  Trouble 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Arnott  states  that 
the  roof  slate  underlying  the  so-called 
"steel  band"  would  hardly  average  more 
than  3  ft.  in  thickness.  It  was  stated 
previously  that  this  section  generated 
large  quantities  of  gas  when  the  roof 
slate  broke  to  the  steel  band.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Arnott,  there  was  no 
trouble  of  this  kind,  until  the  develop- 
ment reached  room  No.  10,  when  creep 
started  and  crossed  the  barrier  pillar 
and  threatened  the  main  haulage  road. 
Now,  though  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  conditions  in  this  case,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  pushed  the  intake  air  into  that 
section  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  insure 
good  ventilation.  It  might  even  be  well 
to  drill  holes  from  the  surface  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  off  the  gas.  At  the 
same  time  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  draw  the  pillars  even  at  an 
extra  cost. 

My  experience  is  that  seals,  say  from 
1  to  5,  or  1  to  65,  may  be  built  -with 
extra  care  and  may  stand  indefinitely, 
being  examined  daily.  Then,  suddenly, 
a  leak  will  develop  that  is  hard  to  findr 
and  from  tha*-  time  trouble  begins.} 
This  is  especialy  true  where  the  mine 
subject  to  creep,  as  appears  to  be  thej 
case  in  this  instance. 

Cans,    Pa.  R.   W.   Lightburn. 
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Of  General  Interest 


Forge  and  Equipment  of  a  Mine  Repair  Shop 

The  Up-To-Date  Mine  Repair  and  Blacksmith  Shop  of  a  Large 
Mine  Must  Be  Planned  and  Equipped  for  the  Work  That  It  Is  Ex- 
pected to  Handle.  Wherever  Available,  Electric  Power  Will  Gen- 
erally Be  Found  Better  Adapted  and  More  Serviceable  Than  Steam 


WE     have 
building 
repair     shop, 
equipped   with 


in  contemplation  the 
of    a    brick    forge    and 

The  forge  is  to  be 
an    electric  blower  and 


must  be  adapted  to  handling  all  black- 
smith   work,    including    the    repair    of 


power  to  the  ripsaw,  hacksaw,  grind- 
stone, emery  wheel  and  blowers  for  the 
forges. 

In  this  arrangement,  other  machines 
such  as  the  drill-press,  power-hammer 
and  lathe  are  operated  by  a  jackshaft 


OpeninaA'M' 


Rii 


Opening  S'XId" 
for  long  boards 


Car  repair  space 


,    Qpeningi  6'!J(JS"fprJgng_  Irons .^ 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  A  MINE  REPAIR  AND  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 


mine  cars,  sharpening  of  machine  bits, 
also  the  picks  and  drills  of  the  miners 
and  other  work  connected  with  the  mine. 

While  we  are  familiar  with  the 
usual  style  and  construction  of  a  brick 
forge,  filled  in  with  earth,  which  is  to 
be  seen  at  almost  any  mine,  I  believe 
that  the  problem  of  the  most  desirable 
design  of  a  forge  of  this  kind  has  been 
worked  out,  at  times,  and  shall  be  glad 
of  any  suggestions  along  this  line. 
R.  B.  Dennis,  Pres., 

The  Morgan  Run  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 
Coshocton,  Ohio. 


belted  to  the  main  power  shaft.  The 
position  of  these  machines  in  the  shop 
is  immaterial;  they  can  be  located  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 
The  plan  shows  a  heating  stove  to 
supply  the  necessary  warmth  in  winter. 


eiec 
blower* 


St 


Pamper.^ 


In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  which  is 
an  interesting  one,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  give  the  general  plan  of  a 
repair  and  blacksmith  shop  located  at 
one  of  the  large  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  plan  and  description  of  equipment 
have  been  kindly  sent  us,  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  at  our 
request.  The  statement  is  made  that 
both  the  plan  and  equipment  of  such  a 
shop  must  necessarily  vary  to  conform 
with  local  requirements  at  a  mine  and 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  handled. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  the  general  plan 
of  the  shop  and  location  of  the  machines 
commonly  required  in  the  repair  work 
to  be  done  at  a  mine.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  a  line-shaft,  running  the 
length  of  the  shop  on  one  side,  supplies 
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unless  the  shop  can  be  heated  by 
exhaust  steam  from  the  powerhouse, 
which  is  desirable. 

The  space  shown  in  this  plan  as 
devoted  to  car-repair  is  unusually  small, 
being  14  x  20  ft.,  though  it  is  stated 
that  it  has  proved  ample  for  the  repair 
requirements  of  450  mine  cars,  which 
are  old  enough  to  have  reached  the 
stage  of  a  uniform  average  in  mine 
operation.  These  cars  are  small  and 
light,  having  a  capacity  of  \  ton,  750 
lb.  tare. 

Larger  cars  would  require  more  space 
and  a  winch;  or,  possibly,  a  light 
traveling  crane  could  be  installed  to 
expedite  their  handling.  At  any  time, 
additional  space  can  be  provided  by 
extending  the  end  of  the  building.  One 
or  two  tracks,  as  desired,  can  be  made 
to  enter  the  door  at  the  side;  or  a  door 
can  bfc  made  in  the  end  of  the  building 
to  puit  the  particular  conditions. 

Where  much  work  of  the  kind  is 
required  a  shop  may  be  equipped  with 
— ;j;-a  large  standard  machine,  combining 
i  rip  and  crosscut  saws,  a  6-in.  joiner,  IJ- 
in.  sanddrum  and  boring  equipment. 
Such  a  machine  is  manufactured  by  the 
Parks  Bali-Bearing  Machine  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  A  small  power  hacksaw 
will  be  found  useful. 

It  is  important  to  provide  openings 
of  sufficient  size  in  the  shop  walls, 
wherever  they  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  running  out  long  boards 
from  the  saw,  or  handling  long  irons  or 
rails  in  forging  or  other  work.  Experi- 
ence will  generally  show  that  it  is 
advisable  to  equip  the  shop  with  a  light 
power  drir-press,  in  preference  to  a 
hand-power  press. 

While  blacksmiths  keep  their  regular 
tools  that  are  in  constant  use  hanging 
on  the  rac\  built  into  the  forge,  there 
should  be  a  tool-stand,  located  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  forge,  on 
which  special  tools  can  be  kept  that  are 
less  frequently  used.  In  the  plan  is 
also  shovm  a  50-lb.  "Little  Giant" 
power-hammer,  manufactured  by  the 
Tranter  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  matter  of  installing  a  lathe  and 
its  dimensions  and  style  must  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  work  to  be  done 
at  the  mine.  Pipe-threading  will  often 
be  required;  and  the  maximum  diameter 
of  the  pipes  in  use  must  then  be  con- 
sidered. Again,  it  may  be  desired  to 
provide  for  commutator  turning,  with 
a  frame  clearing  nearly  a  20-in.  diam- 
eter commutator  body.     These  dimen- 
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sions  are  fairly  large,  but  the  strength 
requirements  are  moderate. 

Electric-welding  equipment  may  be 
desirablfe  and  the  work  will  often  need 
to  be  finished  in  a  lathe,  without  which 
the  utility  of  a  welding  equipment  is 
much  reduced,  except  in  the  case  of 
rail-bonding  where  lathe  work  is  not 
required.  In  case  much  pumping  is 
necessary  in  the  mine,  a  power  bolt- 
and-piper  threading  machine  will  be 
found  useful. 

In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the 
forges,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  plan  and  side 
and  end  views,  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  forge  should  be  two 
bricks,  of  good  quality.  The  space 
within  is  filled  with  rocks  broken  to  a 
uniform  size  and  packed  solid.  As 
shown  in  the  figure,  a  clean-out  opening 
is  provided  under  the  duck-nest  and  in 
an  up-to-date  shop,  a  convenient  tool 
rack  is  built  into  the  end  of  the  forge 
where  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
blacksmith  in  his  work. 

An  important  point  in  the  building  of 
a  forge  is  to  provide  a  recess  in  the 
brickwork,  at  the  floor  line,  by  setting 
the  first  two  courses  of  brick  back  two 
or  three  inches  at  the  place  where  the 
blacksmith  stands,  on  the  side  of  the 
forge.  The  blacksmith  is  then  able  to 
handle  heavier  material  to  better  ad- 
vantage as  his  toes  will  not  then  strike 
against  the  bricks.  The  duck-nest  and 
the  tuyeres  required  can  be  secured 
from  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

In  forgework,  an  important  part  of 
the  equipment  is  an  electric  blower 
located  at  a  convenient  point  close  to 
the  forge  where  it  can  be  controlled  at 
will  by  the  blacksmith.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  No.  II  electric  blower  such  as 
manufactured  by  the  Champion  Blower 
Forge  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  gen- 
erally serve  every  purpose. 

While  a  blacksmith  is  too  expensive  a 
man  to  require  him  to  devote  his  time 
to  turning  the  crank  of  a  hand-blower, 
there  should  always  be  installed  an 
auxiliary  hand-blower  on  a<-  least  one  of 
the  forges,  for  use  in  case  the  electric 
power  is  shut  off  at  a  time  when  work 
is  needed  in  the  mine. 

Openings  should  be  provided  in  the 
shop  walls,  at  each  forge,  for  handling 
long  pieces,  such  as  switch  rails,  pipes, 
rods,  etc.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  rafters  or  truss-beams  of 
the  roof  must  be  high  enough  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  striking  them  when  a 
sledge  hammer  is  given  a  full  swi  ig. 

Owing  to  the  fire  hazard  in  a  black- 
smith shop,  a  frame  building  is  not  de- 
sirable, unless  it  be  protected  with  a 
good  coating  of  gunite,  inside  and  out, 
so  as  to  render  it  practically  fireproof. 
Because  of  the  frequent  necessity  for 
enlargement,  or  other  change  required 
in  the  development  of  a  mine,  a  brick 
building  is  not  generally  recommended, 
unless  the  future  plans  are  carefully 
considered  beforehand.  No  mention  has 
been  made,  thus  far,  of  the  work  of 
horseshoeing;  but  where  the  mine  mules 
are  brought  out  of  the  mine  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  space 
for  shoeing  them,  in  the  shop. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions  Asked  at 
Anthracite  Examinations 


Answered  by  Request 


Question — Hoiv  much  water  will  be 
discharged  by  a  pump  having  a  water- 
end  10  in.  in  diameter,  a  A-ft.  stroke, 
and  making  4-8  strokes  per  minute?  If 
the  lift  on  this  pump  is  60  ft.  what  will 
be  its  horsepower? 

Answer  —  The  sectional  area  of  a 
water-end  10  in.  in  diameter  is  0.7854 
X  10*  =  78.54  sq.in.  For  a  stroke  of 
4  ft.,  the  piston  displacement  is  4(78.54 
4-  144)  =  2.18  cu.ft.  per  stroke;  or 
48  X  2.18  =  104.64  cu.ft.  per  min. 
Then,  assuming  an  efficiency  of  85  per 
cent  in  the  water-end,  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  this  pump  is 
Q  =  0.85(104.64  x  7.48)  = 
665+  gc^l.  per  min. 

For  a  lift  of  60  ft.,  the  effective  horse- 
power required  is 

H  =  (665  X  85  X  60)  ^  33,000 
=  10+  hp. 

Assuming  75  per  cent  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  steam-end  of  this  pump, 
the  power  required  to  drive  the  pump  is 
10  -^  0.75  =  13h  hp. 

Question — What  are  the  advantages 
and  disad.vantages  of  electric  lamps 
used  by  miners? 

Answer — An  electric  cap  lamp  gives 
a  better  illumination,  is  more  portable 
and  needs  less  attention  than  a  safety 
lamp,  while  being  at  the  same  time  safe 
in  an  explosive  atmosphere.  The  elec- 
tric lamp  gives  no  smoke,  is  clean  and 
its  power  is  more  easily  replenished. 
The  lamp  requires  less  care  in  its  prepa- 
ration than  a  safety  lamp.  An  electric 
lamp  will  continue  to  burn  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  would  extinguish  any  other 
lamp.  The  practical  disadvantage  of 
an  electric  lamp  is  that  it  gives  no 
warning  of  the  presence  of  explosive 
gases  or  poisonous  gases. 

Question — A71  arched  tunnel  is  to  be 
driven  10  ft.  high  to  the  croivn  of  the 
arch,  10  ft.  tvide  a7id  1,000  ft.  long. 
The  arch  is  a  semicircle  10  ft.  in  diame- 
ter. Two  bids  are  received  for  the 
rvork:  "A"  bids  $70  per  lineal  yard  and 
"B"  bids  $7  per  cu.yd.  To  which  con- 
tractor would  you  give  the  work  and 
why? 

Answer— The  length  of  the  tunnel  is 
1.000  -4-  3  =  333i  yd.  A's  bid,  at  $70 
per  lineal  yard  is,  therefore  70  X  3335 
=  $23,3335. 

The  sectional  area  of  this  tunnel  Is 
(5  X  10)  +  i  (0.7854  X  10')  =  89.27 
sq.ft.,  and  its  cubic  contents  is,  there- 
fore, (89.27  X  1.000)  ^  27  =  3,306/: 
cu.yd.  At  $7  per  cu.yd.,  B's  bid  is  7  X 
3,306 /r  =  $23,144  jV- 


The  bid  should  be  given  to  B,  other 
things  being  equal,  since  the  difference 
is  $189Vr  in  favor  of  B. 

Question — If  the  barometer  stands 
at  28.^  in.,  what  is  the  pressure  on  a 
square  inch? 

Answer  —  The  atmospheric  pressure 
corresponding  to  a  barometer  reading 
of  28.4  in.  is  28.4  X  0.49  =  13.916  lb. 
per  sq.in. 

Question  —  What  precautions  would 
you  suggest  as  being  necessary  to  be 
adopted  at  a  colliery,  inside  and  out- 
side, where  electric  haulage,  pumping 
or  lighting  systems  have  been  installed, 
and  tvhat  voltage  would  yoii  prefer  for 
the  several  kinds  of  work? 

Answer  —  All  power  lines  for  trans- 
mitting electric  power  to  the  face  or 
other  points  in  the  mine  should  be  thor- 
oughly insulated.  Trolley  wires  must 
be  protected  at  all  points  where  men 
are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
wire.  Where  it  is  necessary  for  men 
to  travel  a  haulage  road,  the  trolley 
wire  must  be  carried  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  roadway  from  the  clearance 
space  required  by  law.  All  electric 
installations  should  be  made  by  a  mine 
electrician  and  the  wires  supported 
by  proper  hangers.  Circuit-breakers 
should  be  provided  at  the  mouth  of  each 
section  or  district  so  as  to  enable  the 
current  to  be  cut  off  from  that  section 
when  not  required  for  haulage  or  power 
at  the  working  face. 

The  voltage  of  electric  currents  in 
mines  should  not  exceed  250  volts,  ex- 
cept for  the  transmission  of  power  on 
an  insulated  cable,  to  points  inside  of 
the  mine,  where  the  high  voltage  is 
reduced  before  being  used  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  machines.  Electric  instal- 
lations should  not  be  made  in  mines 
generating  gas  in  dangerous  quantity, 
requiring  the  use  of  safety  lamps. 

Question — How  would  you  plan  or 
lay  out  a  mine  having  three  splits  of 
the  Mainvwth  vein  aitd  the  Skidynore 
vein  in  order  to  mine  a  7?iajrimw??i  out- 
put? 

Answer — The  work  in  each  seam 
should  be  laid  out  in  panels  measuring 
1,000  ft.  on  the  gangway.  By  making 
the  Skidmore  seam  the  main  haulage 
road,  it  will  be  possible  to  mine  out  the 
three  splits  in  the  Mammoth  seam  on 
the  advancing  plan,  which  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  cf  maintenance  of  haul- 
age roads.  The  panel  system  of  min- 
ing will  insure  the  largest  possible  ex- 
traction of  the  coal  and  avoid  danger 
from  roof  falls  and  bad  ventilation. 
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Shanghai  Market  Becoming  More  Active 

Resumption  of  busines  sactivity  in  Shanghai  followed  the 
China  New  Year,  according  to  Wheelock  &  Co.'s  coal  market 
report,  dated  Feb.  24.  There  is  a  better  inquiry  for  Japan- 
ese coals.  Prices  for  lump  coal  in  Japan,  however,  are  still 
much  too  high  for  buyers'  ideas,  especially  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange.  Dust  coal,  being  cheaper,  is  easier  to 
negotiate.  Fushun  and  Kaiping  coals  are  unchanged,  with 
very  little  fresh  business  to  report.  Stocks  of  the  latter  are 
much  below  the  average  and  demand  for  the  better  grades  is 
in  execess  of  the  supply. 

Fu  Chung  spot  coal  stocks  have  been  increased,  a  brisk 
demand  has  sprung  up  and  a  fair  business  is  being 
transacted. 

Coal  prices  are  quoted  as  follows: 


Miikeiump 

Miike  small 

Miike  dust 

Kishima  lump 

Shakano  lump 

Aratelump 

Shimoyamada  Kirigomi . 

Shin  Shakano 

Yoshinotani  No.  I  lump . 
Yoshinotani  No.  2  lump . 
Ochilump 


JAPAN  COAL 


Taels 

per  Ton 

ex  Wharf 

Contracted    for 


16.00 
15.00 
14  00 
13  00 
13  00 
14.00 
12.00 
14.50 


KAIPING  COAL 

No.  1  lump Contracted  for 

No.  2  lump 1 1 .  50 

Washed  nuts 13.50 

Washedslack 10.50 

No.  1  slack 8.50 

No.  2  slack 8. 00 

FUSHUN   COAL 

Dust 1 1 .  00 

Kirigomi ^^o    stock 

Lump. Na   stock 

FU  CHUNG   (ANTHRACITE)   COAL 

No9.  1 ,  2  and  3  Cobbles 

Boiler  coal 

Dust  coal 


14  00 

13.50 

9  50 


Austria's  Coal  Supply  in  1920  Increased 
700,000  Tons;  Coke  Scarce 

Special  Correspondence  to  Coal  Age,  Vienna 

Austria's  coal  supply  during  1920  amounted  to  6,500,- 
000  tons,  of  which  2,500,000  were  raised  at  inland  collieries 
while  the  remaining  4,000,000  tons  were  imported,  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  being  Upper  Silesia,  with  2,500,000 
tons;  Czecho-Slovakia  with  500,000  tons,  and  the  rest  Bo- 
hemian and  Polish  pit  coal  and  lignite.  The  total  1920  sup 
ply  shows  an  increase  of  1,700,000  tons  over  1919,  imports 
alone  having  increased  by  1,300,000  tons. 

The  coke  supply  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  Austria 
produces  next  to  no  coke,  practically  the  entire  supply  has 
to  be  imported.  The  normal  demand  for  coke  is  estimated 
at  100,000  tons  per  month,  the  quota  for  the  different  in- 
dustries being  calculated  as  follows,  in  tons: 

Iron  and  metal  industry 65,000 

Cement  works 4.700 

Household  coke  (Vienna) 5.500 

Household  coke  (Provinces) '  6.000 

Chemical  industry '  .'OO 

TraflBc  and  transportation '•^'^ 

Miscellaneous O.300 

Total 100,000 

Supplies  during  the  past  year  fluctuated,  however,  around 
only  20,000  tons  per  month,  so  that  the  total  imports  barely 
exceeded  300,000  tons.  Considering  that  the  iron  works  of 
the  Alpine  Montangesellschaft  one  of  the  largest  Austrian 
concerns  require  600,000  tons  of  coke  annually,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  if  the  coal  supply  is  bad,  the  coke  famine  is 
even  worse. 


German  industrials  plan  to  purchass  American  coal  to 
partly  replace  the  supply  which  up  to  now  has  been  obtained 
from  Great  Britain.  Hugo  Stinnes,  German  industrial  and 
financial  leader,  has  sent  his  representative  H.  Holleson, 
to  New  York  City,  where  offices  have  been  opened  at  44 
Beaver  St.  The  coal  shipments  will  largely  be  financed  by 
letters  of  exchange.  German  importations  are  now  some- 
what restricted  by  edicts  providing  that  foreign  coal  may 
only  be  used  by  plants  which  devote  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  their  product  to  export.  Poor  railroad  conditions  also 
forbid  the  transportation  of  foreign  coal  for  more  than 
a  short  distance. 


Italian  coal  imports  have  shown  an  increase  of  late. 
During  the  second  half  of  February,  about  326,000  tons  were 
imported  of  which  170,000  tons  were  for  private  account 
and  the  rest  for  State  account.  England  heads  the  list  of 
suppliers  with  about  161,000  tons  while  80,000  tons  were 
shipped  by  the  United  States,  85,000  tons  by  Germany  and 
an  insignificant  tonnage  by  Belgium. 


P^ENCH  COAL  STOCKS  are  SO  hea\T  that  in  view  of  the 
present  reduced  industrial  consumption  the  British  coal 
strike  will  not  have  any  marked  influence  on  American 
exports  of  fuel.  French  output  and  deliveries  of  German 
coal  are  almost  sufficient  to  cover  current  requirements, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  demand  for  outside  coal  will 
develop  for  the  next  six  months  at  least. 


German  industrial  conditions  continue  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  coal  shortage.  According  to  the  Bergxcerks- 
Zeitung,  of  Essen,  the  glass  branch  is  getting  800,000  tons, 
as  against  2,500,000  before  the  war,  the  porcelain  branch 
300,000  tons,  against  720,000  tons,  the  lime  branch  850,000 
tons,  against  3,000.000  tons,  and  the  cement  branch  780,000 
tons,  against  3,600,000  tons.  These  figures  refer  only  to 
bituminous;  most  works  are,  in  addition,  getting  large  quan- 
tities of  lignite,  which  has  low  heating  power,  and  requires 
reconstruction  of  furnaces. 


American  coal  owners  are  offering  te^.-ns  to  Italian  and 
French  buyers  which  enable  them  to  purchase  American 
coal  at  less  that  half  the  price  of  Welsh  coal,  it  was  declared 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Coal  Exporters'  Association  to  the 
Commercial  Committee  of  the  South  Wales  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation recently. 


Increased  bunker  coal  orders  are  resulting  in  higher 
cargo  rates  to  Italy  and  Rotterdam.  Contracts  for  for- 
eign shipments,  however,  have  not  been  strengthened  by 
the  British  strike,  the  only  effect  being  that  vessels  are 
ordering  coal  for  round  trips. 


Germany  protests  against  the  sale  by  Allied  Governments 
to  neutrals  of  coal  delivered  by  her  on  the  reparations 
account  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Reparations  Commission 
and  the  Belgian  Cabinet  by  the  German  Government.  It  is 
asserted  that  Belgium  is  disposing  of  German  coal  in  HoU 
land,  aggregating  several  thousand  tons,  which  has  been 
offered  for  sale  abroad  at  prices  below  those  Germany  is  able 
to  quote. 


Italy  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  completed  a  commercial 
treaty  which  is  advantageous  to  the  former,  since  it  opens 
the  road  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  Upper  Silesia 
through  Bohemia,  while  Czecho-Slovakia  is  favored  by  traf- 
fic privileges  through  the  port  of  Trieste  to  the  Levant 
and  Mediterranean  districts  generally. 
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Meager  Coal  Shipments  Blamed  for 
Decline  in  Freight  Movement 

RAILROADS  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
report  a  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with 
revenue  freight  during  the  week  which  ended  on  March  26, 
due  principally  to  a  continued  decline  in  the  loading  of 
coal.  The  total  for  the  week  was  687,852  cars,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  3,855  compared  with  the  preceding  week;  212,534 
below  the  total  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1920  and 
25,423  cars  under  that  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1919. 

Declines  compared  with  the  previous  week  in  the  loading 
of  grain  and  grain  products,  live  stock,  coal,  coke  and  forest 
products  were  shown,  while  increases  were  reported  in  the 
loading  of  ore  and  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight, 
which  included  manufactured  products.  The  loading  of 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight  alone  totaled  447,189 
cars,  or  an  increase  over  the  preceding  week  of  6,259  cars, 
but  a  decrease  of  89,000  cars  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing week  in  1920.  Decreases  in  the  loading  of  all  other 
classes  of  freight  compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
in  1920  also  were  reported. 

During  the  week  122,189  cars  were  loaded  with  coal, 
which  was  a  new  low  record.  This  was  a  decrease  of  3,800 
from  the  preceding  week's  loadings  and  a  decrease  of  78,785 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1920.  Compared 
by  districts,  the  number  of  cars  loaded  during  the  week  in 
each  region  was  less  than  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  but  all  showed  increases  over  the  week  of  March 
19  except  the  Central  Western  and  Southwestern. 


but  both  sides  are  standing  pat  on  the  position  they  have 
taken. 

The  miners  contend  that  their  agreement  does  not  ex- 
pire until  April  1,  1922,  and  that  if  the  mines  work  at  all 
they  must  do  so  at  the  wage  scale  provided  in  that  agree- 
ment. The  operators  contend  that  unless  the  miners  agree 
to  a  wage  reduction  of  approximately  23  per  cent  the  mines 
will  remain  closed,  as  they  cannot  meet  the  outside  com- 
petition of  the  Vancouver  Island  coal  and  of  that  mined 
in  Utah  by  non-union  miners,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  fuel  oil  from  California  is  at  all  times  a  strong  com- 
petitor. 

Thv3  ranks  of  the  miners  are  solid,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  operators  to  import  any  non-union  men. 
The  national  union  of  mine  workers,  speaking  through  its 
executive  council,  has  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  the 
miners  of  Washington. 


Strikers  Shoot  Up  Mingo  County  Coal  Mines 

COMPARATIVE  peace  prevailed  in  the  Mingo  County, 
West  Virginia,  field  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
Matewan  trial.  This  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  and 
determined  attempts  to  close  down  the  mines  by  a  mani- 
festation of  force  appear  to  have  recommenced.  On  Tues- 
day night,  April  5,  a  veritable  fusillade  was  poured  on  the 
village  and  plant  at  Merrimac,  where  the  White  Star  Mining 
Co.  operates.  The  attack  was  more  violent  than  any  that 
preceded  it. 

As  soon  as  the  shooting  was  reported  to  the  Sheriff's 
office  at  Williamson,  five  miles  from  Merrimac,  Captain 
Brockus  and  fifteen  members  of  the  state  police  with 
Sheriff  Lon  Pinson  and  a  member  of  deputies  went  to  the 
beleaguered  town  and  took  charge  of  the  situation,  return- 
ing the  fire,  which  came  not  only  from  the  Kentucky  hill- 
sides but  from  those  in  We:  i  Virginita  also. 

The  mode  of  attack  on  Merrimac  was  a  little  different 
from  that  heretofore  undertaken.  It  resembles  rather  that 
made  on  Willis  Branch  in  that  the  dwellings  of  the  miners, 
the  company  office  and  the  store  became  the  target  for  the 
attacking  party. 

According  to  reports  made  to  Sheriff  Pinson  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  same  night  on  the  mining  community  of 
Burnwell,  and  as  at  Merrimac  the  dwellings  of  the  miners, 
the  office  and  store  and  the  home  ol  the  superintendent  were 
fired  on.  As  the  bush  warfare  in  the  Williamson  district 
resembles  that  employed  on  Willis  Branch,  the  deduction  is 
made  that  such  attacks  have  the  same  originating  head. 


Washington  State  Miners  Still  on  Strike 

BEN  FARRIMOND,  president  of  the  state  district  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Sam  Caddy,  Wash- 
ington district  member  of  the  national  executive  board  of 
the  big  coal-mine  workers'  union,  have  returned  to  district 
headquarters  in  Seattle  f.oni  Indianapolis,  where  they  went 
to  report  to  the  international  board  on  the  situation  in  their 
state,  showing  that  virtually  all  the  commercial  coal  mines 
have  been  closed  down  since  Feb.  16  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  local  unions  to  accept  a  23  per  cent  wage  cut. 
The  situation  has  not  changed  in  any  way  since  the  shut- 
down. 

Sufficient  men  to  man  the  pumps  and  keep  the  properties 
in  re})air  are  at  work  at  all  the  commercial  mines.  Ap- 
parently no  bitterness  exists  between  operators  and  miners; 


Operators  and  Miners  Protest  Against 
Mattes  Mine-Cave  Bill 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  leading  anthracite  coal 
companies  testified  before  the  members  of  the  joint 
Mines  and  Mining  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
and  House  against  the  Mattes  mine-cave  bill,  which  would 
tax  all  anthracite  companies  for  the  damage  done  by  mine 
caves.  The  testimony  pointed  out  that  only  in  Scranton 
was  such  damage  being  done  and  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  make  other  companies  pay  for  the  damage  which  certain 
coal  companies  in  Scranton  and  the  vicinity  alone  were 
causing. 

Judge  F.  W.  Wheaton,  representing  the  Lehigh  Coal  Co., 
said  that  his  company  would  support  a  bill  similar  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  which  would  require  each 
company  to  make  reparation  for  the  damage  it  causes  by 
surface  subsidence.  Senator  Albert  Davis  has  prepared  a 
bill  along  these  lines,  which  would  overrule  the  waiver  clause 
which  leaves  the  owner  of  a  property  undermined  no  re- 
course at  law  for  such  damage.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  R.R.  Co.,  Coal  Department,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.,  which  already  pay  such  compensation  where  the 
property  is  valued  at  less  than  $5,000,  were  not  represented 
by  counsel. 

Mark  Edgar,  for  the  General  Citizens'  Mine  Cave  Com- 
mittee, said  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
whole  anthracite  region  would  be  thus  affected.  The  coal 
could  not  be  removed,  he  contended,  without  destroying  the 
surface. 

Howat  Fined  $200  for  Ordering  Strike 

JUDGE  ANDREW  J.  CURRAN  of  the  Crawford  Country 
District  Court,  Kansas,  sentenced  Alexander  Howat,  dis- 
trict rresident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
Kansas,  on  April  8,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200  for  having  ordered 
a  strike  of  coal  miners  two  weeks  ago.  Howat  also  was 
required  by  the  judge  to  give  a  bond  for  $5,000  that  he 
would  not  again  violate  the  anti-strike  injunction  that  was 
issued  last  autumn.  This  order  of  the  court  he  has  violated 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

In  February  last  he,  with  other  defendants,  was  found 
guilty  of  causing  a  strike  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  year 
in  jail.  Thomas  Harvey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kansas 
mine  workers,  broke  with  Howat  in  February  and  refused 
to  call  a  strike.  For  this  the  friends  of  Howat  are  seeking 
to  have  him  ousted.  August  Dorchy,  district  vice  president, 
on  the  other  hand,  backs  Howat  in  the  ordering  of  strikes 
despite  the  requirements  of  the  state  law  in  Kansas. 


Columbus  Rejects  Bid  of  $1.85  for  Coal 

H  CLAYTON  CAIN,  secretary  of  the  Columbus  City 
•  Board  of  Purchase,  has  rejected  all  bids  for  coal  for 
various  city  departments  opened  April  4.  The  reason  for  the 
rejection  as  given  by  the  board  is  the  belief  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  Lake  trade  and  the  mining  of  lump,  screen- 
ings will  be  much  cheaper  than  at  present.  The  low  bid 
received  was  $1.85  per  ton,  Hocking  nut,  pea  and  slack, 
f.o.b.  mines. 
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New  York  City  Awards  Contracts  for  293,941  Tons  of 
Coal;  Tenders  To  Be  Asked  on  109,554  Tons  More 


CONTRACTS  for  293,941  tons  of  coal  and  coke  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Purchase  of  the  City  of 
New  York  as  the  result  of  bids  opened  on  March  16. 
The  total  tonnage  called  for  in  the  proposal  was  403,495 
tons,  consisting  of  317,681  tons  of  anthracite  and  85,814 
tons  of  bituminous.  As  it  is  necessary  that  provision  be 
made  for  obtaining  the  entire  tonnage  required  by  the  vari- 
ous departments,  the  Board  of  Purchase  will  soon  ask  for 
bids  for  the  balance  of  109,554  tons  required. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  prices  include  delivery  and 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  on  an  approximate  parity 
with  retail  prices  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  attempt  of  the 
city  to  obtain  a  bid  on  the  entire  requirements  of  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  as  reported  in  Coal  Age  of 
March  10,  page  464,  met  the  fate  that  was  predicted  by 
the  trade  at  the  time,  and  as  a  result  the  city  is  awarding 
a  contract  for  each  small  parcel  of  its  requirement. 

The  successful  bidders  and  the  tonnages  awarded  them 
follow : 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. — Inter  City  Fuel  Co.,  Bellevue 
Hospital:  27,040  tons  buckwheat  No.  2,  barge  deliveries,  $6; 
112  tons  stove  coal,  $13.65  ;  23  tons  semi-bituminous,  $8.85.  Gouv- 
erneur  Hospital:  33  tons  stove,  $13.85;  73  tons  chestnut,  $13.85; 
3,248  tons  buckwheat  No.  2,  $7.90. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer — Harlem  Hospital :  5,600  tons  buckwheat 
No.   2,  $7.65. 

William  Farrell  &  Sons — Fordham  Hospital:  3,472  tons  buck- 
wheat No.  2,  $7.95  ;  33  tons  chestnut,  $13.65  ;  55  tons  semi-bitu- 
minous, $8.99. 

Fire  Department. — Francis  M.  A.  Leach:  7,839  tons  (3,079, 
2,352,  840,  952  and  616  tons)  semi-bituminous,  $8.12;  100  tons 
cannel  coal,  $17.90. 

W.  J.  Howe  &  Co. :  526  tons  egg  coal,  $12.74  ;  109  tons  chestnut, 
$12.74. 

Police  Department. — Francis  M.  A.  Leach:  1,344  tons  semi- 
bituminous  for  steamer  John  F.  Hylan,  $8.12. 

Department  of  Plants  and  Structures. — Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.. 
Brooklyn  delivery:  1,008  tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $8.99;  336  tons 
semi-bltumlnous,  $9.24 ;  6,048  tons  semi-bituminous.  Municipal 
ferry  terminal,  Astoria,  $8.42. 

Penn  Fuel  Co. :  Municipal  Ferry,  39th  St.,  Brooklyn,  26,880  tons 
buckw}i6a,t  No    1    $7  45 

William  Farrell  &' Son — St.  George  Ferry  Coal  Pockets:  80.640 
tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $7.98. 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. — George  D. 
Harris  &  Co.,  Ridgewood  (Brooklyn)  Pumping  Station:  10.304 
tons  semi-bituminous,  $7.27. 

Department  of  Parks,  Manhattan. — William  Farrell  &  Son,  truck 
deliveries:  1,400  tons  broken,  $13.63;  587  tons  egg,  $13.63;  272 
tons,  stove,  $13.63 ;  10  tons  chestnut,  $13.63 ;  24  tons,  George's 
Creek,  $9.99. 

Department  of  Parks,  Bronx. — Richard  Morrison,  truck  delive- 
ries:   280  tons  egg,  $12.74;  359  tons  stove.  $12.74. 

Department  of  Parks,  Brooklyn.  —  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co., 
truck  deliveries :  556  tons  egg,  $13.83  ;  693  tons  stove,  $14.18  : 
336  tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $8.99. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Manhattan  Deliveries. — Inter 
City  Fuel  Co.:  67  tons  stove,  $13.85;  1,568  tons  semi-bituminous. 
$9.05. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Brooklyn  Deliveries.  —  V.  H. 
Youngman  &  Co.:  15,792  tons  mixed  (75  per  cent  No.  3  and  25 
per  cent  slack).  Kings  County  Hospital,  $7.42;  Greenpoint  Hos- 
pital,  2,800  tons  buckwheat  No.   2,   $7.49. 

Commonwealth  Fuel  Co. — Kings  County  Hospital,  504  tons 
stove,  $14.10  ;  Greenpoint  Hospital,  101  tons  stove,  $14.10  ;  Coney 
Island  Hospital,  78  tons  stove,  $14.60  ;  Cumberland  Street  Hos- 
pital, 1,008  tons  semi-bituminous,  $8.98  and  33  tons  stove,  $14.10; 
106  tons  stove  to  two  points  of  delivery,   $14.10. 

Coney  Island  Coal  Co.- — Coney  Island  Hospital,  1,680  tons  mixed 
(75  per  cent  No.  3  and  25  per  cent  slack),  $9.23. 

William  Farrell  &  Son — Seaview  Hospital,  Richmond,  barge 
delivery:  17,808  tons  mixed.  $8.94  ;  638  tons,  stove,  $12.99. 

New  Dorp  Coal  Corporation — Seaview  Hospital,  barge  delivery : 
560  tons  buckwheat  No.   1,  $8.90. 

Inter  City  Fuel  Co. — City  Hospital,  8,818  tons  buckwheat  No.  1, 
barge  delivery,  $7.00. 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co. — City  Hospital,  2,94  2  tons  semi-bituminous, 
run-of-mine,  barge  delivery,  $7.14  ;  Metropolitan  Hospital,  10,640 
tons  semi-bituminous  barge  delivery,  $714  ;  City  Homo,  Black- 
well's  Island,  7,280  tons  semi-bituminous,  barge  delivery,   $7.14. 

William  Farrell  &  Son — Randall's  Island,  14,291  tons  mixed, 
barge  delivery,  $7.99;  672  tons  stove,  barge  delivery,  $12.99: 
City  Home,  Blackwell's  Island,  728  tons  coke,  barge  delivery. 
$12.99. 

Dipartment  of  Health.  Manhattan. — Inter  City  Fuel  Co.:  600 
tons  buckwheat  No.   1,  $8.75. 

William  Farrell  &  Son:  50  tons  pea,  $10.95;  1,140  tons  pea  for 
steamboats,  $11.49. 

Inter  City  Fiiel  Co. — ^Willard  Parker  Hospital,  6,000  tons  buck- 
wheat No.   2,  $6.45. 

Department  of  Health,  Brooklyn. — Commonwealth  Fuel  Co. : 
Flatbush  Avenue  and  Willoughbv  St.,  196  tons  buckwheat  No.  1, 
$8  98  o      • 

V.  H.  Youngman  &  Co. — Kingston  Avenue  Hospital,  7,200  tons 
buckwheat  No.  2,  $7.94. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer.  —  Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother 
Island,  5,600  tons  buckwheat  No.   2,  $7.47. 


L.  R.  Wallace — Otiitville  (N.  Y. )  Institutions,  3.100  ton*  stove 
coal,  f.o.b.  siding,  $11.90. 

Department  of  Correction. — Inter  City  Futl  Co. :  City  Prison. 
224  tons  buckwheat  No.  3.  $6.50  ;  50  tons  semi-bitumlnou.<f,  |8.55. 
Penitentiary,  Blackwell's  Island,  373  ton.s  buckwheat  No.  3.  $4.50  : 
298  tons  semi-bituminous,  $7.55.  Workhou.se,  Blackwell's  I.<!land. 
560  tons  buckwheat  No.  3,  $4.50.  Riker's  Island,  149  tons  semi- 
bituminous.  $6.75.  Hart's  Island,  381  tons  buckwheat  No.  3, 
$4.65,  and  560  tons  semi-bituminous,  $6.70. 


Coal  Output  of  Principal  Countries  of  the 
World,  Calendar  Years  1919  and  1920 

OTAL  production  of  coal  by  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world  during  the  calendar  years  1919  and  1920, 
according  to  information  received  by  the  U.  S.  (j«ologicaI 
Survey  up  to  April  9,  1921,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  data  are  subject  to  revision  as  final  official  figures  are 
received.  Lignite  and  brown  coal  are  included;  they  are 
given  separately  where  possible. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  WORLD,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1919  AND  1920 

(In  metric  tons  of  2,204.622  lbs.) 
NORTH  AMERICA 


Countries 
Canada      ^^■■■■- 

Greenland 

Mexico 

United  States 

1919 

9.756,019 

2.655.309 

2.160 

693,866 

495,460,893 

1920 
15.080.597 

a 

585,732.560 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
6  4,784 

'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.".".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.";          6  1,539,314 

fa 

339.560 

a 
a 
m 
m 
m 

Venezuela 

"«^'y   {SliteV.;;;;- 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

625,177 

EUROPE 
c  1.158,54! 

^'^[^['.'.■.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'."                   89,794 

1,986.964 

18.342.950 

577.000 

a 

Italy 

149.315 
1.662.430 

133,173 

2,387.996 

22,413,535 

d  744,000 

Czechoslovak  Republic 

^^--{ESiteV.-.  •.•.■.: 

Germany     {f9^_- 

Greece 

Hungar>' 

Jugo  Slavia 

/Coal 10.384.800 

\  Lignite ;..           17.110.500 

21.546.000 

895.000 

e  116,500.000 

; 93,800.000 

:.                /I57.956 

: .'.■..                   a 

2,497.394 

11,130.800 
19.695,500 
24.300.000 
I.OOO.OOO 
e  140.757.   33 
111,634.000 
a 
a 
a 

Netherlands   {  C-^Ve  ■ 

Poland 

Portugal 

C  3,540,064 

1,881.962 

6,083,700 

0 

0  4.115.638 
1.395,851 

a 
a 

Rumania 

d  3.000.000 

d  3.000.000 

Russia 

Q„„;      (Coal 

SP*^   \  Lignite 

Spitzbergcn 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

.";.'..'.!'..                                  3.901.637 

539.872 

'■88,776 

429.267 

(I 

233.467,478 

a      ■< 

5,367,625 

552.866 

hd  170.000 

a 

232,975,000 

British  India 

ASIA 
22  991,217 

d  18,000.000 

China 

Chosen 

Federated  Malay  States 

23.000.000 

6  187.623 

194  363 

a 
a 

Indo-China 

Japan 

Russia 

^  636,000 

,  30.236.000 

481.331 

AFRICA 

7.419 

462.698 
h  4b  305 

d  31,000.000 

Turkey 

.Mgeria 

Hhodesia  (Southern)  .  . . 
Xunis          

d  700,000 
524,796 

Union  of  South  .\frica.  . 

Australi.i . 

British  Borneo 

9.313.232 

OCEANICA 

10.736.321 

841.705 

1.847.848 

^  15.663 

11.181,846 
9.100.000 

Dutch  East  Indies 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

a 
a 
a 

Totals 

1,157.535.000 

1.300.000.000 

(ri')  Estimate  included  in  total.  ('^  19l8figures.  k'  Includes  bituminous  shale. 
(rf>  Ba.scd  on  incomplete  data,  (f)  Includes  Saar  basin  1919,  8,990,000:  1920, 
9.410.433  tons,  (f)  1917  figure.  ( ;)  Includes  slack.  (A)  Shipments  to  Norway 
and  Sweden,  (i)  Figures  represent  output  from  coal  mines,  producing  not  less 
than  1 0,000  tons  and  from  Ugiute  mines  producing  not  less  than  3000  tons. 
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By 
Paul  Woofon 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to  whether 
the  department  had  authority  to  contract  and  pay  for  coal 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  next,  in  advance  of 
the  availability  of  the  appropriation  therefor  on  that  date, 
for  coal  for  Federal  buildings  under  its  control.  The  super- 
vising architect  in  charge  of  public  buildings  is  pi'epared 
to  invite  bids  from  mine  operators  for  this  coal.  The 
Treasury  had  in  mind  saving  money  on  coal  by  purchases 
in  April,  May  and  June,  taking  advantage  of  reduced 
anthracite  prices.  The  Comptroller  rules  that  the  Sundry 
Civil  Act  of  March  4,  1921,  authorizing  the  Treasurj'^ 
Department  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  public 
buildings  in  advance  of  availability  of  appropriations,  also 
sanctions  advance  contracts  for  fuel  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  the  needs  of  that  year.  He 
holds,  however,  that  authority  to  make  contracts  does  not 
imply  authority  to  pay  for  deliveries  made  in  advance 
of  July  1,  the  pui-pose  of  Congress  being  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  and  benefit  by  lower  prices  for  early  con- 
tracts and  early  deliveries. 


Congress  has  received  a  petition  from  the  Delaware 
Legislature  urging  legislation  to  regulate  coal  prices  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  The  petition  favors  "some  strong 
and  effective  government  action  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
for  control  of  industries  that  produce  prime  necessities  of 
civilization,  such  as  coal."  It  declares  that  during  the 
past  year  all  commodity  prices  except  coal  have  declined 
steadily,  while  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  has 
mounted  higher  and  higher.  The  petition  also  declares  that 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  among  the  people  that  the  mine 
o\vners  have  deliberately  retarded  production  with  a  view 
to  creating  a  scarcity  and  boosting  the  price  of  coal. 


The  Colombian  treaty,  now  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  provides  that  coal  which  is  the  product  of 
Colombia,  for  Colombian  consumption,  passing  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Colombia  to  any  Colombian  port  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  vice  versa,  shall,  whenever  traffic  by 
the  canal  is  interrupted,  be  transported  over  the  Panama 
Railway  free  of  any  charge,  except  the  actual  cost  of  han- 
dling and  transportation,  which  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  one-half  of  the  ordinary  freight  charges  levied  upon 
similar  products  of  the  United  States  passing  over  the 
railway  and  in  transit  from  one  port  to  another  of  the 
United   States. 


The  reassembling  of  Congress  on  April  11  marked  the 
introduction  in  the  House  by  Representative  Newton,  of 
Minnesota,  of  the  Calder  coal  regulation  bill.  Senator 
Calder  did  not  reintroduce  the  hill  in  the  Senate,  although 
he  is  expected  to  do  so  later. 


Representative  Lampert,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  his 
bill,  which  failed  in  the  last  Congress,  providing  for  in- 
vestigation of  coal  mines  and  coal  lands  looking  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  coal  mines. 


Editors  of  New  York  business  papers  spent  Tuesday, 
April  12,  in  Washington,  where,  at  the  invitation  of  Secre- 
tary Hoover,  they  familiarized  themselves  with  the  personnel 
and  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  work  of 
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the  bureaus  of  that  department  touched  each  of  the  fifty-six 
industries  represented  by  the  editors  of  these  papers.  In 
the  evening  Secretary  Hoover  was  the  guest  of  the  editors 
at  an  informal  dinner  at  which  there  was  general  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  industry  and  relation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  American  business.  In  the  afternoon  the 
editors  visited  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  where  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  the  director  of  the  bureau,  explained  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  the  work  of  his  organization. 


Effective  midnight  April  12  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  vacated  and  set  aside  Service  Order  No.  5 
providing  for  preference  and  priority  for  pooled  over  non- 
pooled  lake  cargo  coal  and  movement  of  non-pooled  lake 
cargo  coal;  Service  Order  No.  10  providing  for  preference 
and  priority  in  the  supply  of  cars  assigned  to  the  Ore 
and  Coal  Exchange  at  any  Lake  Erie  port  for  trans- 
shipment by  water  to  Northwestern  States  and  Service 
Order  No.  11  providing  for  preference  and  priority  for 
coal  consigned  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  trans- 
shipment by  water  to  New  England. 


The  Montana  Legislature  has  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  lease  state  lands  for  coal  and  other  minerals 
on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  declares  the  present  5-year  lease  is  too  short 
and  has  resulted  in  failure  to  develop  the  lands. 


Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  has  introduced  a 
bill  for  20-year  leases  of  coal  and  other  minerals  on  school 
lands   in   Washington   State. 


The  Wisconsin  Legislature  also  has  petitioned  Congress 
to  control  profiteering  in  necessities  of  life,  saying  the 
states  cannot  control  the  price  of  coal.  It  is  requested  that 
Congress  determine  the  possibilities  of  state  action,  in 
addition   to  prescribing  federal   legislation. 


Chairman  Butler  of  the  House  Naval  committee  has 
introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  requisition 
fuel  necessary  to  maintain  the  naN-y. 


Construction  by  the  shipping  board  of  a  fuel  station 
at  Hazzell  Island,  Virgrin  Islands,  is  provided  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Greene,  of  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Smoot  has  introduced  a  bill  for  agricultural 
entries  on  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 


Ira  Jewell  Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Williams, 
Philadelphia,  attorneys  for  the  New  River  Collieries  Co., 
Inc.,  in  its  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
{Coal  Age,  April  7,  1921,  page  639),  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the  trial  judge 
"set  a  new  and  startling  precedent  for  the  coal  trade,"  as 
Judge  Peck  of  Ohio  and  Judge  Meyer  of  New  York  had  made 
exactly  the  same  ruling,  following  decisions  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  and  of  courts  of  the  various  states  in  eminent 
domain  cases.  "Indeed,"  stated  Mr.  Williams,  "no  case  to 
the  contrary  was  or  could  be  cited  as  to  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages of  just  compensation  where  a  market  exists  for  the 
property  of  a  citizen." 
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British  Coal  Strike,  After  Causing  Split  in  Triple 
Alliance,  Seems  Doomed  to  Early  Failure 


SELDOM  have  negotiations  between  the  government, 
capital  and  labor  been  subject  to  more  sudden  and 
dramatic  changes  than  those  of  the  present  British  coal 
strike.  Lloyd  George's  contention  that  the  union  should 
v^rithdraw  its  order  compelling  the  "safety  men"  to  abstain 
from  pumping  out  the  mines  and  working  the  hoisting 
engines  being  withdrawn,  negotiations  between  the  mine 
workers'  representatives  and  the  operators  opened  on  Mon- 
day, April  11,  as  already  stated.  April  12  still  found  the 
mine  workers  obdurate,  only  one  of  the  eight  proposals  of 
the  government  being  looked  upon  with  favor.  This  was 
that  after  wages  had  been  adjusted  the  government  would 
give  temporary  financial  aid  to  offset  too  sudden  reduction 
in  wage  in  some  of  the  mining  areas. 

The  railroad  men  and  transport  workers,  who  were  to 
have  struck  on  midnight  of  April  12,  had  delayed  their 
strike,  but  as  soon  as  the  disagreement  took  place  the  date 
was  set  for  Friday,  April  15.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
sympathy  strike,  apathetic  at  first,  was  getting  stronger,  a 
manifesto  of  the  Triple  Alliance  dated  April  11  having  given 
it  life.  This  statement  declared  that  while  prices  are  141 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  standard,  the  wages  which  it 
was  proposed  to  be  fixed  would  be  50  per  cent  below  the  cost 
of  living.  It  emphasized  the  fact  that  control  of  the  rail- 
road by  the  government  would  end,  according  to  present 
schedule,  on  Aug.  31,  and  that  when  they  fell  back  into 
private  control  a  similar  attempt  would  be  made  to  reduce 
wage  schedules.  Where  then  would  be  the  dockers'  min- 
imum of  16  s.  ($3.88)  per  day,  and  where  the  seaman's 
rate  of  pay  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  realized  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lime  St.  Railroad  station  men  at  Liverpool  that 
their  leaders  were  steering  them  to  Bolshevism,  and  that 
they  would  not  strike,  was  merely  a  hoax  or  an  attempt  to 
start  a  movement  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  alliance. 

Wholesale  Sympathetic  Walkout  Threatened 

To  add  further  to  the  desperateness  of  the  situation  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Locomotive  Enginemen  and  Fire- 
men, comprising  75,000  men  who  are  not  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  announced  that  they  also  would  strike  ot>  Friday. 
The  executive  board  of  the  Railway  Clerks'  Association 
recommended  that  the  membership  of  that  union  join  in  the 
strike,  and  the  Electrical  Workers  of  London,  also  threat- 
ened to  quit  their  jobs.  The  next  day,  April  14,  the  Fed- 
eration of  General  Workers,  of  which  J.  R.  Clynes,  Member 
of  Parliament,  is  head,  and  wiiich  conti'ols  a  million  and  a 
half  persons  in  more  than  one  hundred  industries,  decided 
to  join  the  general  strike  called  for  10  p.m.  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  evening  set  for  this  stupendous 
event  the  Triple  Alliance  broke  up,  declaring  that  the  miners 
were  wrong  in  refusing  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  col- 
liery owners.  There  also  was  what  amounted  almost  to  a 
split  in  the  mine  workers'  ranks,  Frank  Hodges,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Miners'  Federation,  having  informed  Members  of 
Parliament  on  the  night  before  that  the  miners  were  ready 
to  discuss  wages  first  and  make  the  matter  of  distribution  of 
profits  something  for  later  consideration.  Lloyd  George  con- 
sequently invited  the  colliery  owners  to  be  present,  but  after 
waiting  for  more  than  an  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  mine 
workers  the  Premier  had  to  report  to  Parliament  that  the 
promise  had  been  repudiated. 

The  mine  workers  clearly  overreached  themselves  in  their 
anxiety  to  satisfy  their  political  aims.  They  bitterly  real- 
ized the  rebuff  they  had  received  and  severely  reproached 
the  Alliance  officials  and  Frank  Hodges.  As  a  result  that 
official  resigned,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.  A 
m.eeting  was  held  on  April  15  at  the  Russell  St.  headquar- 
ters in  London,  at  which  the  mine  workers'  representatives 
decided  to  return  to  their  several  districts  and  consult  the 


rank  and  file,  following  this  with  a  meeting  on  April  22. 

Reports  as  to  the  flooding  of  the  mines  vary.  In  South 
Wales  twenty-three  pits,  mostly  small  ones,  are  said  to  be 
flooded.  Other  reports  say  that  eighteen  mines  are  ruined. 
On  April  11  pumping  had  been  resumed  in  Monmouthshire 
at  all  collieries  but  two.  The  Scotch  miners  received  with 
bad  grace  the  order  to  permit  pumping  to  be  resumed  and 
at  Cowdenbeath  they  attempted  to  bomb  the  police  station. 
The  Fifeshire  pits  are  all  flooded.  Several  Staffordshire 
pits  are  irretrievably  ruined.  W.  E.  Bridgeman,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trade,  asserted  that  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain  forty  mines  had  been 
flooded,  affecting  the  employment  of  16,000  men  out  of  more 
than  1,000,000  engaged  in  the  British  mines. 

It  seems  certain  that  when  an  agreement  is  made  the 
wages  of  the  mine  workers  will  be  substantially  reduced. 
The  mine  workers'  latest  position  is  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  2s.  reduction  (49c.)  in  the  daily  wage.  The 
mine  owners  proposed  twice  as  large  a  cut.  The  wages, 
even  if  reduced  to  suit  the  operators,  will  still  be  much  larger 
than  in  pre-war  days.  Even  in  South  Staffordshire  they 
will  be  55  per  cent  higher  and  in  Durham  they  will  be  141 
per  cent. 

Business  is  being  severely  curtailed  by  the  strike.  The 
Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  announced  that 
on  April  12  only  thirty  furnaces  out  of  109  operating  April 
1  were  in  blast  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  week  all 
would  be  damped  down.  Since  April  14  a  signed  order  has 
been  necessary  to  obtain  coal  for  domestic  use.  Appeal  has 
been  made  for  economies  by  the  cutting  down  of  lights  in 
homes,  the  curtailing  of  the  use  of  gas  and  the  minimizing 
of  illumination  in  public  halls. 

Recruiting  of  the  defense  organizations  has  gone  along 
most  satisfactorily  but  has  been  ultimately  stopped  by  the 
filling  of  quotas.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  for 
the  transport  strike  and  it  was  fully  expected  that  the 
people  would  have  been  supplied  with  food  without  serious 
trouble  by  the  motor-transport  service  provided. 


F.  M.  Chase.  Lehigh  President,  Dies 

FRED.  M.  CHASE,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  died  at  2:  15  a.m.  Friday, 
April  8,  at  his  home,  184  South  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  His  death  was  caused  by  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain  that 
formed  following  a  stroke  of  paralj-sis.  Dr.  S.  P.  Mengel, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  who  with  Mr. 
Chase  has  labored  for  years  in  the  improvement  of  the 
towns  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  in  the  care  of  the  health 
of  the  employees,  attended  Mr.  Chase  in  his  last  hours. 

Mr.  Chase  was  born  Jan.  24,  1865,  at  Broad  Top,  Hunt- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
migrated  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  took  a  position  as  office  boy 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Israel  Morris,  then  one 
of  the  company  officials,  finding  him  the  humble  post.  In 
turn  he  became  clerk,  chief  clerk,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  general  superintendent,  and  assistant  general 
manager.  When  in  1912  Samuel  D.  Warriner  left  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  to  become  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Mr.  Chase  became  vice-president 
and  general  manager  under  E.  E.  Loomis,  who  headed  both 
the  coal  company  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  On 
Jan.  10  of  this  year  Mr.  Chase  was  made  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Chase  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
has  from  a  technical  point  of  view  always  been  progressive, 
but  the  outstanding  feature  in  his  administration  has  been 
the  unfailing  interest  he  has  had  in  the  welfare  of  the 
men  who  worked  for  the  company.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  vice 
president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.     One  of  his  brothers 
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F.  M.   CHASE 

is  Edward  B.  Chase,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Co. 

J.  M.  Humphrey,  of  Dorrancetown,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
president  in  place  of  Mr.  Chase.  He  has  been  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  company  for  the  past  six  years.  Thomas  P. 
Thomas,  also  of  Dorrancetown,  has  been  elected  general 
manager.  Judge  Frank  W.  Wheaton,  recently  appointed 
vice  president  and  general  counsel,  becomes  chairman  of 
Board  of  Directors,  a  newly-created  position.  L.  A.  Tomp- 
kins, of  New  York  City,  is  elected  vice  president.  These 
appointments  were  made  on  April  13. 


Co.,  the  former  of  which  has  a  branch  office  in  Columbus 
and  the  latter  its  main  office,  have  obtained  a  temporary 
restraining  order  from  Judge  Sater  of  the  U.  S.  Court 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  restrain  federal  officers  in  the 
Southern  Ohio  court  district  from  serving  summons  on 
them  to  appear  for  trial  in  the  Indiana  courts.  The 
defendants  with  G.  C.  Weitzell,  vice  president  of  both  cor- 
porations, contend  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  bring  them 
to  trial  in  the  Indiana  courts  when  they  are  residents 
of  the  Southern  Ohio  district.  It  also  is  alleged  that 
the  trial  of  224  cases  at  once  would  prevent  a  fair  trial. 
The  two  companies  are  indicted  on  five  counts,  including 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  illegal  combination  and 
monopoly.  Violations  of  both  the  Clayton  law  and  the 
Lever  Act  are  alleged.  The  temporary  restraining  order 
is  effective  until  April  19,  from  which  date  the  corporations 
ask  a  permanent  injunction. 

Indiana  coal  operators,  miners,  union  officials  and  com- 
panies indicted  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  will  not  have  to 
face  Judge  Albert  B.  Anderson  on  arraignment  day,  May 
3.  Instead  they  will  be  arraigned  before  Judge  Ferdi- 
nand A.  Geiger,  of  Milwaukee,  who  comes  to  Indianapolis 
April  25  to  sit  for  Judge  Anderson  for  about  two  weeks. 
The  matter  of  arraignment  is  wholly  a  formal  proceed- 
ing and  it  is  believed  that  if  and  when  the  cases  finally 
come  to  trial  Judge  Anderson  will  be   on  the  bench. 


Government  to  ask  Dismissal  of 
National  Coal  Action 

Ohio  Companies  Obtain  Temporary  Injunctions — Con- 
tend that  Hearing  of  224  Cases  at  Once 
Would  Prevent  Fair  Trial 

AT  THE  request  of  the  government,  the  date  on  which 
it  is  to  present  its  case  in  the  action  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  has  been  extended.  A  temporary 
restraining  order  was  granted,  whicli  was  answerable  on 
April  12.  The  government  was  not  >.irepared  to  make  its 
case  at  that  time  and  the  order  was  ok. ended  in  the  form  of 
a  temporary  injunction  to  remain  in  force  until  a  further 
order  of  the  court.     A  hearing  was  set  for  April  25. 

Another  order  in  the  same  category  was  that  granted 
by  the  court  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio 
Collieries  Co.,  the  Cambria  Collieries  Co.,  the  Ti-opical 
Mining  Co.,  the  George  M.  Jones  Co.  and  George  M.  Jones 
versus  various  prosecuting  officers  of  the  government.  The 
hearing  in  that  case  has  been  set  for  April  29. 

According  to  L.  Ert  Sla.k,  special  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  prosecution  of  the  coal  cases,  on  his  return 
to  Indianapolis  last  week  from  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  in  conference  with  Guy  D.  Goff.  the  govornmont  in- 
tends to  make  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit  filed  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  against  various  Federal  otficials 
in  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  the  Great  Lake  Coal  Mining 


Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal  Men 
Obtain  Return  of  Pre- War  Differential 

MANY  interested  shippers  and  coal  operators  from  the 
various  points  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
concerned  in  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  on  coal  over  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  attended  the  joint  hearing  of 
the  Coal,  Coke  and  Iron  Ore  Committee  of  the  Central 
Freight  Association  and  the  Southern  Freight  Traffic  Com- 
mittee for  the  railroads,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincin- 
nati, last  week.  Coal  rates  from  eastern  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  intermediate 
points  were  among  the  chief  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Present  rates  on  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  from  the  Mc- 
Roberts  district  on  the  L.  &  N.  are  $1.75  a  ton,  while  those 
from  the  Kanawha  district  are  $2.10  a  ton.  The  difference 
was  created  when  increased  rates  went  into  effect  last 
August.  Prior  to  last  August  the  rates  were  practically 
the  same,  but  when  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  was  made  on 
coal  from  the  Kanawha  district  and  of  25  per  cent  on  coal 
from  the  McRoberts  district,  the  relation  of  the  tariffs  from 
the  two  sections  was  thrown  out  of  alignment. 

An  agreement  was  reached  which  eliminates  a  large  part 
of  the  35c.  and  45c.  differential  on  coal  from  the  Kanawha 
and  New  River  fields.  The  rate  recently  in  effect  on  coal 
from  points  on  the  L.  &  N.  has  been  increased  to  $2  a  ton. 
It  will  t'lius  be  observed  that  the  differential  has  been  re- 
duced to  10c. ,  the  pre-war  basis. 

H.  L.  Ogden  Advises   Placing  Coal  Contract 
Now  to  Avoid  Being  Caught  Short  Later 

HL.  OGDEN,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Gas  &  Electric 
•  Improvement  Co.  of  Boston,  told  the  members  of  the 
^ew  England  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Westminster  Hotel  at  Boston  on  April  11, 
that  they  had  better  contract  for  future  coal  needs.  Mr. 
Ogden  quoted  statistics  showing  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  recommended  that  all  purchasing 
agents  place  contracts  now,  so  as  to  avoid  being  caught  short 
later  in  the  year.   About  250  purchasing  agents  were  present. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  urge  all  purchasing  agents  to  contract  at  once 
for  their  coal  supply. 

The  coal  contract  recently  adopted  by  tie  Fuel  Committee 

of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  has  been 

adopted  and  put  into  use  by  the   United   Collieries  Co.  of 

Chicago.     L.  F.  Boffey,  secretai-y  of  the  association,  states 

that  other  companies  are  conteninlating  similar  action. 
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Frelinghuysen  Bill  Would  Vest  Coal  Commissioner's 
Powers  in  Director  of  Geological  Survey 


Washington  Correspondence 


SENATOR  FRELINGHUYSEN'S  revised  federal  coal 
commissioner  bill  vests  the  powers  therein  panted  in 
the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  direc- 
tor of  that  bureau,  which  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  is  to  bear  in  addition  the  title  of  Federal  Coal 
Commissioner.  "The  commissioner,"  reads  the  bill,  "for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such,  and  without 
prejudice  to  his  right  to  receive  compensation  as  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $5,000." 

With  the  foregoing  exception,  the  bill  stands  practically 
as  it  was  introduced  originally  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  commissioner  shall  investigate 
the  "organization,  management,  and  practices  of  dealers 
and  operators;  costs  and  profits  in  connection  with  the 
mining,  sale  and  distribution  of  coal;  the  terms  contained 
in  leases  of  coal  mines,  the  prices  demanded  or  received 
for  coal,  the  distribution,  storage  and  sale  of  coal  and  the 
methods  and  processes  employed  therein;  the  consumption 
of  coal,  and  the  transportation  of  coal  in  commerce,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  coal  cars." 

In  addition,  the  commission  is  to  investigate  "wages, 
working  conditions,  terms  of  employment  and  the  living 
expenses  of  miners  and  other  workmen  employed  in  mines 
from  which  coal  is  transported  in  commerce,"  as  well  as 
"methods  and  processes  for  the  storage  of  coal." 

Scope  of  Proposed  Commissioner's  Powers 

The  commissioner  is  charged  with  specific  instructions  to 
co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
promoting  the  proper  distribution  and  most  efficient  use  of 
coal  cars.  He  is  instructed  to  investigate  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  prescribing  statutory  standards  for 
various  kinds  and  grades  of  coal  and  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  such  subjects  to  Congress.  In  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  the  commissioner  is  instructed  to  investi- 
gate the  desirability  of  a  statutory  zoning  system  defining 
the  distance  from  the  mines  within  which  coal  therefrom 
may  be  transported  in  commerce. 

Full  powers  are  granted  to  insure  the  appearance  of  any 
persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  and  to  require  from 
them  reports  dealing  with  any  phase  of  their  business  in 
coal.  Penalties  are  provided  to  cover  disobedience  to  the 
subpoena  of  the  commissioner  and  to  cover  any  wilfully 
false  report.  The  bill  goes  into  a  great  deal  of  detail  as 
to  the  type  of  assistants  who  may  be  employed  and  as  to 
general  procedures.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  work. 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  should  head  up  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Dr. 
Smith  also  has  gone  on  record  as  being  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  placing  of  fact  finding  and  of  regulatory  functions 
in  the  same  bureau. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  states  that  he  expects  to  d'scuss 
the  bill  with  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  at 
an  early  date.  In  view  of  the  extensive  hearings  which 
have  been  held  on  the  bill,  he  is  not  certain  that  further 
hearings  will  be  necessary. 


No  information  is  forthcoming  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  probable  date  for  the  hear- 
ing on  the  assigned-car  matter.  As  the  commission  makes 
a  practice  of  giving  three  weeks'  notice  in  important  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  from  the  fact  that  such  hearings  usually 
are  set  for  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  conferences  held  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  month,  it  is  regarded  as  practically 
certain  that  the  matter  will  not  come  up  before  the  last 


week  of  May.     Probabilities  favor  the  last  week  in  June  as 
the  more  likely  time  for  the  investigation. 


In  order  that  more  subjects  may  be  covered,  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  has  decided  to  continue  its  annual 
meeting  for  a  day  longer  than  was  originally  planned.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York  May  19,  20  and  21.  The 
original  plan  was  for  a  two-days'  session  only.  No  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  as  to  any  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  expected  that  five  topics  covering  matters 
of  greatest  current  interest  will  be  assigned  to  men  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  handle  them.  Ample  opportunity  is  to 
be  given  for  discussion  of  these  topics,  as  well  as  other 
phases  of  the  coal  industry. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  W  ant   Mine 
Workers  to  Agree  to  Reduced  Wage  Scale 

A  MEETING  of  union  and  non-union  coal  operators  was 
held  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  April  13,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  discussion  of  the  serious  problems  now  confronting 
the  public,  operators  and  miners  of  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania field.  None  of  the  operators'  associations  which  deal 
directly  with  the  United  Workers  of  America  was  officially 
represented,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  being  an  exchange 
of  individual  views  and  information.  There  were  115  coal- 
producing  companies  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Production  in  the  district  has  fallen  from  a  maximum 
during  the  week  of  Dec.  12,  1920,  of  2,515,000  tons  to 
1,051,000  tons  during  the  week  of  April  3,  1921,  or  a 
decrease  of  58  per  cent.  Part  of  this  decrease  is  due  to 
lack  of  demand  and  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  inroads  made 
by  other  districts  employing  non-union  labor  on  the  mar- 
kets formerly  supplied  from  this  region. 

It  also  was  brought  o  it  that  many  consumers  who  usu- 
ally contract  for  their  yearly  supply  have  refused  to  renew 
their  contracts,  being  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  the  cost 
of  coal  must  come  down  even  lower  before  American  busi- 
ness can  hope  to  resume  a  normal  stride.  Operators  who 
employ  union  labor  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  further  price  concessions  at  the  present  wage  scale. 

They  also  said  that  the  consuming  public  could  not  expect 
that  the  present  wage  agreement  fixer?  by  the  award  of  the 
U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be  broken  unless  the 
union  would  consent  to  a  modification  of  its  terms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  passed.  "Resolved,  that  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  the  operators'  associations  authorized 
to  negotiate  wage  agreements  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  district  No.  2  be  urged  to  promptly  tender  an 
offer  to  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
to  meet  in  joint  conference  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  the 
grave  problems  confronting  the  central  Pennsylvania  field." 

Anthracite  Mine  Workers  Accept  Wage  Cut 

ly/flNE  workers  at  the  Chauncey  colliery  of  the  George 
IVA  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.,  at  Avondale,  Pa.,  in  the  northern 
anthracite  region,  Luzerne  County,  on  March  27  accepted  a 
wage  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  following  the  closing  of  the 
colliery  on  March  24.  The  men  of  the  Jermj-n  Coal  Co.'s 
mine  continue  to  refuse  to  accept  any  reduction  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  tri-district  board  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  April  6.  the  members  of  that  board  went 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  any  such 
reduction.  The  board  proposes  to  use  its  good  offices  \o  find 
work  for  the  men  at  other  collieries.  The  Red  Ash  colliery 
in  Laurel  Run  has  closed  down  because  of  the  depression. 
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Coal  Output  of  1920  Near  Pre-War  Level;  Effect  of 
War  Offset  by  Heavier  Production  in  Neutral  Lands 


THE  year  1920  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  world's  coal  supply.  The  prices  reached  were 
the  highest  of  modern  times  and,  as  usually  happens 
at  such  a  time,  the  quality  of  the  output  deteriorated.  In 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war  the  world's  output  had  risen 
close  to  the  pre-war  level.  After  the  armistice,  however, 
the  cessation  of  munitions  manufacture  and  the  delay  in 
resumption  of  normal  business  curtailed  the  demand  for  coal. 
Industrial  disputes  both  in  Europe  and  America  closed  many 
mines  late  in  1919  and  further  reduced  the  supply.  Thus 
when  in  1920  the  world  set  its  face  to  work  again  and 
industrial  activity  was  resumed,  where  resumption  was 
possible,  consumers'  reserves  of  fuel  proved  insufficient, 
according  to  F.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  an 
almost  universal  feeling  of  apprehension  over  the  coal 
supply  swept  around  the  world.  The  reasons  for  this  alarm 
— lately  a  thing  of  the  past — become  clear  when  the  world's 
production  in  1920  is  cast  up. 

Reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  indicate 
that  the  total  output  in  1920  was  about  1,300,000,000  metric 
tons.  This,  although  a  great  increase  over  1919,  was  still 
42,000,000  tons  short  of  the  output  in  1913,  the  last  year 
before  the  Great  War.  The  course  of  production  during  the 
last  decade  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  unit  of 
measurement,  it  will  be  noted,  is  the  metric  ton,  which  will 
be  most  easily  remembered  by  American  readers  as  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,  1910-1920 

(la  metric  tons) 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Produced 

Produced 

Production 

by 

Production 

by 

(In  Part 

United 

(In  Part 

United 

Year 

Estimated) 

States    Year 

Estimated) 

States 

1910 

1,160,000,000 

39.2      1916 

1,296,000,000 

41.4 

1911 

1,189,000,000 

37.9     1917 

1,345,000,000 

44.0 

1912 

1,249,000,000 

38.8     1918 

1,331,000,000 

46.2 

1913 

1,342,000,000 

38.5     1919 

1,158,000,000 

42.9 

1914 

1,205,000,000 

38.6     1920 

1,300,000,000 

45.1 

1915 

1,196,000,000 

40.4 

The  fluctuations  in  world  coal  supply  become  somewhat 
clearer  if  expressed  as  index  numbers,  taking  the  output  in 
the  year  1913  as  equal  to  100.  The  production  in  the  other 
years  then  becomes  as  follows: 


1910 86  1916. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


89 
93 
100 
90 
89 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 


97 
100 
99 
86 
97 


The  present  rate  of  production  in  the  world  is  the 
resultant  of  conflicting  forces;  the  decline  in  the  war-torn 
countries  is  being  offset  in  part  by  an  increase  in  regions 
remote  from  the  battlefields.  In  the  belligerent  countries  of 
Europe  the  war  cut  heavily  into  production.  Sometimes  the 
cause  of  the  decline  was  physical  destruction  of  the  mines, 
as  in  France;  sometimes  it  was  the  drain  upon  the  man- 
power of  the  nation;  sometimes  it  was  merely  the  economic 
disorganization  and  disruption  of  nonnal  trade  which 
attended  the  war.  In  France  the  1920  ouiDUt  (excluding  the 
Saar  and  Alsace-Lorraine)  was  46  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
1913;  in  Great  Bi'itain  the  decline  was  20  per  cent;  in  Ger- 
many (also  excluding  the  Saar  and  Alsace-Lan-aine)  the 
output  of  bituminous  coal  decreased  24  per  cent,  a  decrease 
which  was  in  part,  however,  offset  by  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  lignite.  In  Eastern  Europe — the  old  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  Russia,  and  the  Balkans — the  breakdown 
caused  by  the  war  was  oven  greater  than  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  decline  in  output  was  proportionately  large. 
Of  all  the  major  European  belligerents  only  Belgium  had 
in  1920  practically  re-attained  its  pre-war  rate  of  production. 
The  decrease  in  output  centering  in  Europe  may  be  likened 
to  a  condition  of  vacuum.  To  fill  the  void  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  maritime  markets  formerly  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  the  outlying  coal  fields  of  the  world 
increased  their  production  greatly.     The  stimulus  of  demand 


was  felt  not  only  in  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe — Spain, 
Holland  and  Scandinavia — all  of  which  developed  their 
scanty  resources  to  the  utmost,  but  extended  to  the 
Americas,  Africa  and  Asia.  Japanese,  Chinese  and  East 
Indian  mines  took  over  the  bunkering  business  relinquished 
by  the  British  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  bitterness  of  Europe's  need  coal  from  the  Appa- 
lachians was  shipped  through  Trieste  and  Fiume  to  Austria, 
or  carried  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  passing  within  gun- 
shot of  the  great  Ruhr  field  of  Germany.  Considerable 
tonnages  were  brought  from  South  Africa,  and  a  stray  cargo 
from  China  found  its  way  to  Europe.  Even  the  East  Indies 
and  far-away  Spitzbergen  felt  the  stimulus.  The  manner 
in  which  the  outlying  countries  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Europe  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  produc- 
tion, by  continents,  before  and  after  the  war.  Only 
Oceanica,  of  the  distant  lands,  produced  less  in  1920  than  in 
1913,  and  there,  as  in  Europe,  the  cause  was  the  disorganiza- 
tion caused  by  the  war,  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  both 
sent  a  large  proportion  of  their  able-bodied  men  to  Europe 
and  have  not  yet  regained  their  pre-war  productivity. 

Thus,  while  in  1913  Europe  led  all  the  continents  as  a 
producer  of  coal,  contributing  54  per  cent  of  the  world's 
output,  in  1920  she  had  yielded  first  place  to  North  America 
and  her  share  of  the  world't  total  had  shrunk  to  46  per  cent. 

The  largest  factor  in  filling  the  void  caused  by  the  war  in 
Europe  was,  of  course,  the  United  States.  Our  production 
increased  from  38.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  world  in 
1913,  to  45.1  per  cent  in  1920.  In  that  year  our  sea-borne 
exports  of  coal  were  22,500,000  net  tons,  five  times  what 
they  were  in  1913. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  BY  CONTINENTS,  1913  AND  1920 


(In  Metric  Toni) 


Continent 

North  America.. . 
South  America. .  . 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceanica 


1913 

531,600,000 

1,600,000 

730,000,000 

55,800,000 

8.300,000 

15,000,000 


1920 

601,300,000 
1.700,000 

597.500.000 
75800,000 
r., 800. 000 
11,900,000 


Increase  or 
Decrease  * 


+ 


69,700,000 

100,000 

132,500,000 

20.000,000 

3,500.000 

3,100,000 


Per  Cent 
of  Change* 
-M3.1 
+  6.2 
—  18.1 
+35  9 
+  42.2 
—20.7 


World 1,342,300,000      1,300,000,000        —42,300.000        —3.2 

*  A  plus  sign  denotes  an  increase;  a  minus  sign,  a  decrease. 


Supreme  Court  Upholds  Rent  Laws,  Citing 
Coal  Decisions  as  Precedents 

IN  AN  important  decision  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
Monday  April  18,  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to  con- 
ti'ol  necessities  of  life  in  the  public  welfare.  The  decision 
sustained  the  Ball  rent  law  of  Congress,  in  which  the  court 
made  some  general  conclusions  of  interest  in  view  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  existed  as  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  control  the  coal  and  other  basic  industries. 
Five  justices  of  the  court  joined  in  a  majority  report  read 
by  Justice  Holmes,  to  which  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  White, 
was  one  of  four  who  dissented,  holding  that  the  Constitu- 
tion guaranteed  the  right  of  propei*ty  and  contract  and 
could  not  be  superseded  by  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  Justice  McKenna  delivered  the  dissenting 
opinion,  which  was  a  dramatic  declaration  against  govern- 
ment control. 

The  majority  opinion  cited  previous  mining  and  coal  deci- 
sions in  support  of  its  view  that  a  matter  of  private  con- 
cern could  be  clothed  with  public  interest.  Justice  Holmes 
said  that  circumstances  may  so  change  in  time  or  so  differ 
in  space  as  to  clothe  with  public  interest  what  at  other 
times  or  in  other  places  would  be  a  matter  of  purely  private 
concern. 

Justice  McKenna  said  the  law  inipairea  obligations  of 
contract  and  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  lessor  and  lessee. 
He  insisted  that  the  security  of  property  against  the  exer- 
tions of  government  was  the  "essence  of  liberty." 


ProduGtion 

and  the 

Market 


,  n 


JVeekly  Review 


PRICES  and  production  of  bituminous  coal  continued 
to  bump  along  on  the  bottom  during  the  first  half 
of  April.  It  is  confidently  expected,  however,  that 
from  now  forward  production  will  gradually  gain  until 
a  real  demand  is  felt  that  will  push  it  upward  more 
nearly  to  normal.  Prices  will  follow  the  same  uninter- 
esting course  so  long  as  consumers  are  quiet. 

The  British  strike,  which  has  been  in  effect  nearly 
three  weeks,  has  produced  an  abundance  of  inquiries 
for  coal  from  abroad  but  no  orders  and  no  shipments 
that  can  be  traced  directly  as  a  result  of  English  con- 
ditions. American  exporters  have  suffered  no  disap- 
pointment on  that  account,  for  it  was  known  that 
markets  in  continental  Europe  were  overstocked  and 
present  conditions  were  forecast.  Until  stocks  become 
very  much  depleted,  as  for  instance,  in  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland  or  in  Scandinavia,  these  countries  are 
not  going  to  buy  coal  here  at  present  rates  of  exchange 
and  with  present  difficulties  in  obtaining  credits. 

Home  markets  for  coal  are  dead  because  industry  is 
marking  time.  Of  nineteen  coals  quoted  by  Coal  Age 
the  spot  prices  of  eight  gained,  five  dropped  and  six 
were  unchanged  from  a  week  ago.  The  gains  were 
mainly  in  high-grade  low-volatiles  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board,  though   some   of  the  better  Western   coals   de- 


veloped a  little  strength.  The  net  result,  considering 
the  market  as  a  whole,  was  a  gain  of  one  point  in  CooX 
Age  index  of  spot  prices,  from  102  to  103. 

Anthracite,  after  one  slump,  during  the  week  ended 
April  2,  climbed  to  1,865,000  net  tons,  which  is  above 
the  weekly  average  so  far  this  year  and  well  above  that 
of  the  same  period  of  1920.  Anthracite  operators  have 
not  felt  as  yet  a  slack  domestic  market  and  they  are 
hopeful  of  rousing  sufficient  interest  in  summer  storage 
by  consumers  to  tide  them  over  the  early  summer 
months.  Not  until  real  hot  weather  hits  the  East  will 
it  be  known  whether  the  scant  price  reductions  of 
this  month  will  tempt  domestic  purchasing.  The  opin- 
ion is  more  or  less  commonly  held  that  50c.  or  even  a 
dollar  is  too  little  reduction  to  stimulate  buying. 

Consumers  Hope  Freights  Will  Fall  With  Wages 

Anticipated  reductions  in  freight  rates  are  holding  up 
summer  purchasing  of  coal,  both  hard  and  soft.  The 
decision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  last  week  set 
July  1  as  the  latest  date  at  which  wage  adjustments  are 
to  be  consummated.  By  inference  it  is  anticipated  that 
freights  will  go  down  wher  wages  do  and  no  one  wants 
to  invest  in  high  freight  cost  now.  Westbound  coal,  as 
anthracite  and  high-grade  fuel  from  eastern  Kentucky, 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 


•Prom  weekly  report  of  Oeologrical  Survey. 
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is  suffering  from  sluggish  demand  in  the  Midwest  as 
a  result. 

What  has  happened  to  beehive  coke  is  readily  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  realized  that  the  output  in  the  week 
of  April  9,  1921,  was  less  than  the  daily  output  in  the 
same  week  of  1920.  Coke  for  iron  furnaces  is  coming 
from  byproduct  ovens — the  beehive  ovens,  in  fact,  have 
at  last  become  standby  plants, 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  during  the  week  ended  April  9  was  6,089,000 
net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  rate  per 
working  day  continued  to  decline,  although  the  output  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  holiday  week  preceding.  Loadings  im- 
proved slightly  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  11-12. 

Steam  coals  are  in  slightly  increased  call  in  the  Central 
and  Southwest  States,  as  reserves  appear  to  be  getting 
lower.  The  upturn  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  coupled  with 
continued  low  production  and  fewer  forced  sales,  is  giving 
a  better  tone  to  the  market.  Contract  making  apparently 
is  being  indefinitely  postponed. 


400 


Relative  spot  prices 
of  bituminous  coal  in 
United  States  1920- 
1921.  W^eekly  spot 
prices  on  bituminous 
coal  have  been  re- 
d  u  c  e  d  to  compare 
with  the  average 
government  price 
taken  as  100.  The 
result  is  shown  in 
this  curve  as  an  in- 
dex number  of  spot 
prices. 
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Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weeklt  Report  of  the  Geological  StmvBT 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  bituminous,  including  coal  coked 


-1921- 


Calendar  Year 
Week  to  Date 

Mar.  266 6,457,000       96,801,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1,076,000         1,339.000 

April  26 5,823,000     102,624,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1,059,000         1,311,000 

April  9c 6,089,000     108,713,000 

Daily  average...   1,015,000         1,290,000 

(a)  Less  two  day's  production  during  New- 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (6) 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 


1920 ^ 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date  a 

126,585,000 
1,751,000 

136,300,000 
1.741,000 

145,990.000 
1,732,000 

Year's  week  to  equalize 
Revised  from  last  report. 


Week 

1,015,000 
1,836,000 
9,715,000 
1,619,000 
9,690,000 
1,615,000 


Week 


-1921- 


CalendarYear 
to  Date  b 


Week 


1920 » 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date  o 

Mar.  26 1,564,000       21,183,000         1,921,000         20,609,000 

April  2 1,157,000       22,747,000         1,314,000        21,923,000 

April  9 1,865,000       24,612,000         1,538,000        23,461,000 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize 
number  of  days  cover«l  for  the  two  years.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report, 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


April  9a 
1921 


BEEHIVE  COKE 

Week  Ended ■ 

April   26     April     10  1921 

1921              1920  to  Date 

477,000  2,633,000 


1920  c 

to  Date 

6,428,000 


79.000  87,000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
coverai  for  last  two  years. 
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Union  miners  are  adamant  in  tbeir  refusal  to  consider 
any  reduction  in  their  wage  scales.  However,  slack  oper- 
ating time  has  brought  out  an  interesting  labor  condition — 
union  miners  are  migrating  to  non-union  fields,  seeking 
work  where  wages  have  been  lowered.  During  the  past 
week  more  than  five  hundred  union  miners  sought  employ- 
ment in  the  Connellsville  region,  where  a  cut  in  wages  has 
been  in  effect  since  April  1. 

Lakes  demand  is  dragging.  There  are  some  8,000  cars 
at  the  lower  ports,  awaiting  bottoms  and  an  extremely  slug- 
gish start  of  the  season  is  indicated.  Freight  rates  inland 
from  the  upper  docks  have  been  revised,  generally  down- 
ward, effective  July  6,  to  afford  dock  fuel  more  even  competi- 
tion with  Illinois  and  Indiana  all-rail.  This  is  the  occasion 
of  an  active  drive  for  business  by  the  mine  operators,  who 
are  seeking  to  establish  their  customers  before  the  new  rates 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 


Mar. 
1920 


Low-Volatile.  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  ran. . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run. 

Pooahootaa  lump 

*Smokelea8  mine  run. . 
Clearfield  mine  run.  . 
Somemat  mine  run.. . . 
Pool    I. 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  10. 
Pool  10. 
Pool  10. 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 


Hlfth-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pool  34 New  York.. 

Pool  34 Philadelphia 

Pool  34 Baltimore  . . 

Pittnburgh  mine  run Pittsburgh. . 

Pittsburgh  Fc'd  gas Pittsburgh. . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus.. . 


SO 
SO 
50 
35 
35 
70 


Mar.22  Apr.  12 
1921        1921 


Columbus $2.35 

Columbus 2.60 

Chicago 2.3S 

Chicago 2.60 

Boston 

BoHton 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York 2  95 

Philadelphia..  2  95 

Baltimore 2  9S 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2  95 

PUIadelph^..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 


$3.25 
5.50 

4  15 

5  00 


85 
50 
00 
30 
50 


3  05 
2.75 
3.05 


90 
65 
50 
35 
20 
30 
30 
75 
75 
95 


2.00 
2  15 
2.00 
2.25 
2,85 
2.25 


$3.35 
5  50 
3  85 
5.00 
6.00 
2.35 
3.05 
3.40 


15 
80 
25 
00 
35 
75 
50 
15 
15 
25 
15 
15 
00 


Apr.  19 
192lt 

iS.gS 

5.50 
3.50-^  4.50 
4.50®  5.50 

6.86 
2.00@  2.75 
2.35@  3.75 
3.25®  3.75 

3  50 

3  25 
2.60®   2. 

S  00 
3  00((i    3 
2.35®  2  ._ 
2  75®  3  00 

2.50 
2.00®  2. 
2.25®  2. 

2  25 
£.70®   S. 

3  25 
3.00®  3. 


95 

15 
75 


.25 
35 

.85 

15 


Market 

Quoted  1920 

Kanawha  lump Columbus $2.95 

Hooking  mine  run Columbus.....  2.50 

Hocking    lump Columbus 2.75 

Pitts.  No.  8  mme  run Cleveland 2.35 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 2.60 

Midwest 

Frankl  n.  III.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  III.,  lump 

Central  III.,  mine  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mme  run.. 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Mar.  Mar.22  Apr.  12 


1921 

t3.25 
2.15 
3.25 
2.15 
3.50 


1921 

$3.50 

2  25 

13.25 

2  25 

3  50 


Apr.  19 

I92lt 

%3.e6 

t.l5 

3  25 

20®   2 

50k1'   3 


35 
75 


Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.  35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

St.  Louis 2.35 

St.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.  35 

LouisN-ille 2.  60 


3.35 
3  55 
2  00 
2  50 
2.65 


15 
50 
75 
85 
60 
50 


3.15 


3  40 
3  55 
2  25 
3.00 

2  65 

3  15 
2.65 
3  00 

1  90 
2.25 

2  40 
2  90 


25® 

45® 


50 

65 


3 
3 
2  25®  2  75 

2  75®   3.25 

2  50® 

3  00® 
2  50® 
2  75® 
1  90® 

2. 


3. 
3 
3  50 

3  00 

3  25 
2  00 

25 


00& 
3  1 


e  60 


South  and  Souttiweat 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham...     2.45       2.95       3.05     2.90®    3 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham...      2.75       3.75       3  60     3  25®   4 

S.E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 3.00       2  75       2  65  2  75 

S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3.25       3  60       3  60  3  75 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City...      3.50       4   50       4  40     4.25®   4. 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City.. .      4.00       5  V^"       5.00  5.00 

♦  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads.  Quotations  on  Tocahontas  mine 
run,  Bo,«iton  market,  heretofore  quoted  included  both  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
and  will  henceforth  be  quoted  a;*  West  Virginia  "Smokeless." 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  iieavy  type,  declines  in  italic*. 
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take  effect.  Agitation  for  lower  rates  from  the  mines  to  the 
lower  ports  continues. 

All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  fell  off  during  the 
week  ended  April  9.  Reports  show  that  2,274  cars  were 
forwarded  through  the  five  rail  gateways. 

Now  that  the  danger  of  a  general  British  strike  seems  to 
have  been  averted  for  the  moment,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
any  greatly  increased  export  demand.  Heavier  bunkering 
business  and  an  increasing  line  of  inquiries  have  raised 
Tidewater  quotations.  During  the  week  ended  April  14 
the  Hampton  Roads  piers  dumped  360,000  tons. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  DUMPED  AT  ATLANTIC  PORTS  IN  FEBRUARY 

AND  MARCH,  1921,  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  NET  TONS 

New  Phila-  Balti-  Hampton  Charles-      Mar.  Feb. 

Destination     York  delphia  more  Roads  ton          Total  Total 
Coastwise  to 
New 

England          114  20  86  ?64  584  518 

Exports 73  95  421  43              632  712 

Bunker 350  47  41  228  2              668  626 

Inside  capes   158  91  27  I               277  235 

Other     ton- 
nage        601  ...  3  59  4              667  611 

March  total    1,065  298  316  1,099  50  2,828         

Feb. total...    1,009  254  252  1,146  41  2,702 

ANTHRACITE 

Prompt  recovery  followed  the  depression  attending  the 
Easter  holidays.     During  the  week  ended  April  9,  1,865,000 


net  tons  were  mined,  an  increase  of  708,000  tons.  Produc- 
tion for  the  coal  year  1920-1921  is  estimated  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  at  89,700,000  net  tons  and  is  compared  with 
preceding  years  in  the  following  table: 

PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE.  COAL  YEAR.S,  IN  NET  TONS 

1913-14 88,323,000  1917-18 100.372.000 

1914-15 90,298,000  1918-19 92.791,000 

1915-16 93.318,000  1919-20 91.900.000* 

1916-17 87,947,000  1920-21 89.700.000* 

Loading  for  Lakes  continues  active  and  bottoms  are  still 
available.  New  England  reports  a  better  domestic  demand, 
as  the  public  seems  to  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  fur- 
ther price  reductions  are  out  of  the  question.  The  New  York 
market  also  is  active,  but  Baltimore  trading  is  sluggrish. 
Rumors  of  an  advance  of  20c.  on  domestic  sizes  on  May  1 
are  heard  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  cold  snap  has  furnished 
a  temporary  spurt. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continued  to  decline  and  another 
low  record  was  set — 79,000  net  tons  for  the  week  ended 
April  9.  The  Connellsville  market  is  very  stagnant  but 
prices  are  well  established  at  $3.50  for  spot  furnace,  $3.75 
for  contract;  foundry,  $5@$5.50,  spot  or  contract.  At  two 
or  three  works  there  have  been  some  slight  interruptions 
due  to  labor  trouble,  where  the  wage  reductions  of  April 
1  were  not  willingly  accepted. 


Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


I 


BOSTON 

Only  Occasional  Inquiry  —  Operators 
Follow  the  Spot  Market  Closely  — 
Hampton  Roads  Sitvution  Unchanged 
— Anthracite  Shows  Signs  of  Better 
Demand. 

Bituminous — Disquieting  news  from 
England  caused  a  slight  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  current  market,  but  this 
quickly  subsided  when  the  threatened 
strike  was  postponed.  There  is  occa- 
sional small  inquiry  from  those  able  to 
find  room  for  spot  coal,  but  no  pro- 
nounced buying  sentiment  has  yet  de- 
veloped in  any  quarter.  Many  con- 
sumers find  themselves  with  such  large 
reserves  that  for  the  next  twelve  months 
they  will  be  obliged  to  buy  only  40  or 
50  per  cent  of  their  normal  require- 
ments. So  general  is  this  that  buyers 
feel  no  apprehension  over  continued 
light  output  at  the  mines. 

Operators  are  continuing  meanwhile 
to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  spot 
market.  In  general  the  range  of  price 
remains  with  little  modification,  but 
now  and  then  inducements  are  made  to 
provide  a  week's  operation  for  this  or 
that  mine.  Salens  agents  are  layinji- 
siege  to  buyers  and  every  rumor  of 
possible  purchase  is  run  to  earth. 

Receipts  are  on  the  same  light  basis 
characteristic  since  April  came  in,  and 
neither  by  water  nor  by  rail  has  tlieve 
been  noted  any  sign  of  increase.  At 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  piers 
very  few  cargoes  have  been  cleared 
coastwise,  even  though  there  is  a  great 
surplus  of  bottoms,  and  rates,  under  the 


conditions,  are  on  a  moderate  basis.  On 
bituminous  in  P.  &  R.  Ry.  barges  the 
rate  to  Boston  is  now  $1.60  and  to 
Bangor  but  30c.  more- 
There  is  now  the  closest  competition 
for  retail  bituminous  business.  The 
low  bid  for  14,000  tons  to  be  supplied 
to  City  of  Boston  buildings  for  the 
twelve  months  to  end  April  1,  1922  was 
$9.43  per  net  ton  delivered. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  are  still 
suffering  from  a  stagnant  market.  At 
all  three  terminals  the  volume  of  coal 
standing  is  far  in  excess  of  boats 
either  waiting  or  engaged,  and  now  that 
British  colliery  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  composed  for  the  moment  there 
is  little  prospect  for  any  real  demand 
overseas.  The  close  basis  is  still  $3 
per  net  ton  at  the  mines  for  contract. 
Current  mine  quotations  on  bitum- 
inous are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 
On  cars  for  inland  delivery  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  remain  on  the  basis  of 
$8.25@$8.50  per  gross  ton,  Boston  and 
Providence. 

Anthracite — While  there  is  as  yet  no 
decided  impetus  to  the  domestic  demand 
there  are  beginning  to  be  signs  of  better 
retail  trade.  There  is  more  apparent 
confidence  in  the  current  price  basis  as 
the  lowest  of  the  season,  and  active 
sales  efforts  on  the  part  of  dealers  are 
beginning  to  show  results.  The  pres- 
sure in  the  cities  is  for  egg  and  stove, 
and  elsewhere  for  stove  alone.  The 
lack  of  demand  for  broken  and  chestnut 
will  soon  halt  shipments  of  stove  in 
excess  of  the  actual  proportion  mined. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  movement  to 
this  territory  will  be  somewhat  accel- 
erated the  next  few  weeks. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Independents  Advance  Schedule  Prices 
—  Demand  Is  Stronger  —  Bituminous 
Shows  Improvement  —  Less  Coal  Mov- 
ing— Prices  Up. 

Anthracite  —  Buying  is  brisk  and 
while  company  coals  have  always  found 
a  ready  market,  independent  product  is 
becoming  scarcer  and  hard  to  pick  up. 
Most  of  the  independents  who  continued 
to  mine  coal  during  the  recent  depres- 
sion in  the  market  report  heavy  book- 
ings. Quotations  for  independent  do- 
mestic sizes  range  10c.  to  30c.  above 
the  new  company  prices,  depending 
upon  grade. 

Efforts  to  induce  early  buying  is 
bearing  fniit,  the  only  fear  of  the 
retailers  being  that  so  much  coal  might 
be  put  away  during  the  next  couple  of 
months  that  it  might  result  in  a  com- 
paratively dull  summer. 

Current  quotations  for  company 
coals,  per  gross  ton,  at  mine  and  f.o.b. 
Tidewater,  lower  ports,  are  as  follows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken     $7.10@$7.75  J  g.TlOllO.Se 

Egg    7.10@    7.75  9.71  @    10.36 

Stove     7.35®    8.10  9.96@    10.71 

Chestnut     7.40®   8.10  10.01  @    10.71 

Pea     5.65@    6.00  8.12®      8.47 

Buckwheat  Xo.  1            3.30  5.97 

Rice     2.50  4.97 

Barlev    1.50  3.97 

Birdseye    2.50  5.02 

Bituminous — A  stronger  market  ex- 
ists. Demand  is  slowly  picking  up 
and  prices  are  a  trifle  steadier,  although 
the  general  average  shows  little  differ- 
ence from   last  week. 

Locally  the  situation  shows  little 
change,  but  a  betterment  is  noticeable 
inland.  Not  much  benefit  has  resulted 
here  from  the  British  strike.  There 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  but  actual  sales  are 
comparatively  few.     Liners  continue  to 
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take  on  a  double  quantity  of  coal  to 
avoid  any  possible  trouble  in  making 
the  return  trip.  There  are  between  200 
and  300  vessels  at  anchor  in  this  hai'bor 
awaiting  cargoes,  which,  if  they  could 
obtain  them,  would  mean  a  rush  for 
bunker  coals. 

The  renewal  of  contracts  is  slow 
work.  Consumers  are  not  entering  into 
new  deals  at  a  price  around  $4  when 
good  grades  can  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  at  approximately  $1   lower. 

Some  of  the  good  grades  are  said  to 
be  well  sold  ahead.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  coals  included  in  Pools  9  and 
71.  It  was  also  said  that  one  operator 
entered  orders  for  a  considerable  ton- 
nage   of    Pool    9    at    $3. 

Quotations  for  the  various  pools, 
f.o.b.  local  docks  show  a  wide  range. 
The  trend,  however,  seemed  to  be  about 
as  follows:  Pool  1,  $6.25@$6.50;  Pool 
9,  $6.20@$6.30;  Pool  10,  $6@$6.25;  Pool 
71,  $6.25@$6.50;  Pool  11,  $5.25@$5.50. 
Mine  quotations  are  reported  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Business  Picks  Up  —  Prices  a  Tnfie 
Stronger — Better  Pier  Conditions. 

Business  at  the  piers  has  been  a  little 
more  brisk  than  at  any  time  during  the 
previous  four  weeks,  the  British  coal 
strike  apparently  having  the  effect  of 
stimulating  both  price  and  demand. 
Pools  1  and  2  are  now  $6@$6.75;  other 
pools  range  $5.50@$5.75. 

The  situation  at  the  three  piers  for 
the  week  ended  April  14,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars   on   hand 1,998 

Tons  on   hand 91,862 

Cars    dumped 2,511 

Tons    dumped 137,116 

Tonnage    waiting 18,945 

C.    &   O.    piers,    Newport   News — 

Cars  on  hand 2,589 

Tons   on  hand 128,950 

Cars    dumped 2,345 

Tons   dumped 121,987 

Tonnage  waiting 5,000 

Virginian   Ry.   piers,    Sewalls  Point — 

Cars   on    hand 1,,'J38 

Tons  on   hand 66,900 

Cars    dumped 2,060 

Tons    dumped 103,041 

Tonnage    waiting 11,400 

Cars  on  hand  outside  pool 118 

The  Lamberts  Point  piers  Friday 
morning  were  filled  with  ships  await- 
ing cargo,  every  berth  being  taken  for 
the  first  time  in  several  weeks.  Many 
of    these    are    going    to    England. 

Contracts  continue  to  be  held  in 
abeyance  here,  only  a  few  local  deaK'rs 
having  renewed  contracts  for  the  new 
year. 


There  is  much  good  coal  on  the 
market  uncontracted.  Holders  of  best 
coals  are  figuring  that  there  will  be 
ample  demand  a  little  later,  but  never- 
theless the  temptation  to  sell  is  caus- 
ing coals  to  be  let  go  at  figures  in  many 
cases  entirely  too  close  to  the  margin 
of  production.  Prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  new 
coal  pier  of  the  Western  Maryland  has 
been  completed  and  put  into  commis- 
sion at  the  time  of  lowest  handling  in 
a  long  period.  The  pier  was  tested  out 
the  past  week  by  lor.ding  the  collier 
Melrose  for  New  England. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  men  are  be- 
wailing the  public  attitude  of  not  order- 
ing. Personal  urging,  newspaper  ad- 
vertising and  other  measures  have 
failed  to  change  this  situation.  A  ser- 
ious time  is  ahead  for  both  dealers  and 
consumers  if  the  great  majority  let  the 
summer  pass  well  along  before  making 
any  effort  to  get  coal.  With  soft  coal 
consumers  taking  the  same  stand  one 
of  the  worst  freight  congestions  in 
years  is  forecast.  Meanwhile,  dealers 
are  interested  to  see  what  action  pro- 
ducers will  take  on  the  public  com- 
plaint, made  through  the  retail  asso- 
ciation by  letter,  concerning  the  class 
of  preparation  that  has  been  the  vogue 
since  mid-war  days.  During  the  war 
poor  preparation  and  over-standard 
amount  of  slate  and  rock  was  admitted, 
as  was  the  mixing  of  sizes.  The  claim 
is  that  this  continues. 


BALTIMORE 

Slump  Continues  Acute  Despite  Antici- 
pated Strike  Stimulus — Much  Coal  Un- 
contracted— Hard  Coal  Trade  Inactive. 
Bituminous — While  a  good  line  of  ex- 
port inquiry  continues,  actual  closings 
remain  few  and  the  slump  in  movement 
from  this  port  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced, only  two  ships  having  cleared 
with  export  coal  for  the  first  half  of 
April.  The  anticipation  of  the  British 
strike  caused  a  tightening  of  quotations 
on  future  delivery  by  holders  of  better 
coals  and  a  better  tone  in  local  trading. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Stimulated  by  Cool  Spell — 
Mines  Working  Full  Time  —  Price 
Ino'ease  Likely  May  1  —  Bituminous 
Unchanged — Tide  Trade  Mostly  for 
Bunkers. 

Anthracite — With  another  unseason- 
able drop  in  the  temperature  recently 
the  consumer  was  stirred  to  some  activ- 
ity and  the  retail  trade  experienced  a 
little  boost.  However,  the  dealers  are 
a  unit  in  stating  that  the  outlook  is 
not  particularly  promising,  as  they  have 
very  few  orders  ahead,  cleaning  up  the 
business  as  fast  as  it  offers. 

There  has  been  a  plentiful  supply  of 
coal  of  all  sizes  coming  in,  the  only 
sign  of  scarcity  being  at  times  on 
stove. 

All  the  companies  are  holding  firm  to 
their  prices  and  it  seems  to  be  taken 
now  without  question  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  on  May  1.  In  some  quar- 
ters it  is  reported  that  the  advance  will 
not  be  more  than  lOc,  while  there  is 
a  persistent  story  out  that  one  of  the 
companies  intends  to  put  on  20c.,  if  not 
25c. 

The  trade  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  proposed  2  per  cent  tax  on  an- 
thracite and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  it  would  go  through.  The  opin- 
ion is  general  now  that  it  will  not  be 
enacted  into  a  law. 

The  small  sizes  are  giving  all  opera- 
tors much  cause  for  anxiety.  Pea  is 
particularly  weak  and  the  companies 
have  now  begun  to  drop  a  surplus  of 
this    size   in   the   storage   yards.     Inde- 


pendents are  moving  some  around 
$5.25(a)$.5.50.  Steam  coals  are  also  in 
heavy  over-supply  and  all  companies 
are  storing  heavily.  Individual  buck- 
wheat can  be  had  around  $2.75@$3.25. 
The  company  prices  per  gross  ton  for 
line  shipment  and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond 
for  Tide  are  as  follows: 

Line  Tide 

Broken     ?7.25  %   9.95 

Egg    7.25    ■  9.95 

Stove     7.55  10.20 

Nut     7.55  10.20 

Pea    5.90  8.30 

Bucltwheat     3.50  6.00 

Rice     2.50  5.00 

Boiler     2.00  4.40 

Barley     1.50  3.90 

Bituminous — If  anything,  less  coal 
has  been  coming  in  lately.  The  con- 
sumer is  just  as  cautious  as  ever  in 
buying  anything  but  the  most  meager 
tonnage.  The  big  users  still  have  very 
large  stocks  on  hand  and  are  doing 
little  work.  The  iron  industry  locally 
does  not  improve  and  until  it  does  there 
will  be  very  light  coal  buying.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  im- 
proved considerably  of  late,  and  this 
trade,  together  with  the  utilities,  has 
served  to  make  what  little  business 
there  is  offering. 

Recent  prices  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  remain  firm,  with  occasional  stiffen- 
ing. Quotations  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review.  Some  shippers  con- 
tinue to  try  for  contracts,  but  very 
little  business  is  being  concluded. 
There  is  an  occasional  report  of  some 
shading  of  contract  prices,  but  most 
interests  are  still  holding  to  their  form- 
er figures. 

The  export  trade  remains  quiet,  with 
business  mostly  confined  to  bunkering. 
Effects  of  the  British  strike  have  now 
been  well  discounted  and  have  not 
changed  the  local  market,  outside  of 
the  slight  tendency  to  induce  a  little 
more  buying  by  some  domestic  con- 
sumers. 


BUFFALO 

Dull  Bituminous  Market  Continues — 
Business  Is  Waiting  for  Indt(strial  Ad- 
jiistinejits — Anthracite  Lakes  Loading 
Active. 

Bituminous — Some  active  shippers, 
who  have  made  friends  with  the 
consumers,  are  able  to  sell  a  fair 
amount  of  coal,  but  the  office 
that  is  not  making  running  expenses 
is  common.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
improvement.  Shippers  are  given  to 
saying  that  conditions  are  actually 
growing  worse,  or  that  if  they  are  not 
it  is  because  everything  is  at  a  stand- 
still. 

It  is  common,  though,  for  people  who 
find  business  dull  to  say  that  it  is  the 
worst  they  ever  knew  it  to  be,  so  that 
seme  allowance  must  be  made  for  that 
sort  of  pessimism. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facturing trade.  It  is  the  general  idea 
that  consumption  of  most  ai-ticles  is 
much  greater  than  production  and  that 
the  consumer  has  iuss  stock  in  hand 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  manufacturing 
will  be  obliged  to  increase  considerably 
before  the  end   of  the  year.     Another 
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difficulty  is  that  the  seLer  is  never  sat- 
isfied unless  he  can  sell  much  more 
than  is  actually  needed,  thus  making 
the  consumer  a  speculator  and  a  direct 
contributor  to  the  fluctuations  in  trade. 

Anthracite — Demand  continues  light 
and  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  com- 
petition. New  and  aggressive  dealers 
have  come  in  this  season.  Never  be- 
fore has  any  new  concern  been  able  to 
eat  into  the  trade,  which  has  long  been 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  dis- 
tributors, who  look  after  the  small  re- 
tailers and  at  the  same  time  do  retail- 
ing on  their  own  account. 

Canadian  demand  is  better  than  it 
is  for  bituminous,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  good.  Everywhere  the  idea  pre- 
vails that  a  trade  war  is  going  to  re- 
duce prices  still  further.  The  cut  of 
$1.40  in  Toronto  no  doubt  added  to  the 
impression.  Instead  of  improving  trade 
it  is  said  to  have  hurt  it,  both  in  and 
out  of  that  city. 

In  the  Lakes  trade  the  loading  is 
brisk,  about  300,000  tons  now  being 
afloat.  So  far  only  two  cargoes  have 
left  and  one  of  them  tied  up  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Coke — The  trade  is  quite  as  dull  as 
ever.  Contracts  are  run  out,  but  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  make  more  and 
nothing  is  expected  until  iron  ore  be- 
gins to  move.  Distributors  of  gas  from 
local  ovens  are  getting  so  little  that 
they  are  obliged  to  buy  coal  and  make 
their  own  gas. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Revision  of  Rates  Has  Not  Stimulated 
Demand — Trade  Deaf  to  Shortage  Talk. 

The  triumphant  announcement  which 
went  forth  with  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  revising  coal 
freight  rates  was  by  no  means  backed 
up  by  the  decision  itself.  When  it 
comes  to  the  point  of  establishing  a 
freight  saving  it  is  found  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  rates  are  raised  and  some 
are  lowered  and  many  are  uncertain 
until  all  angles  are  studied. 

Regardless  of  the  general  effect,  the 
present  market  demand  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  This  announcement  alone 
had  the  effect  of  holding  back  orders — 
if  there  were  any  to  hold — until  the 
outcome  was  noted  on  freights.  But 
there  is  also  the  appeal  to  the  rail- 
road men  for  lower  freights  on  coal. 
That,  too,  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
laying orders  until  it  was  learned  how 
it  came  out. 

So,  in  the  face  of  several  undeniable 
signs  of  spring  in  the  shape  of  admoni- 
tions to  buy  coal  early  lest  the  coal 
famine  catch  us,  the  trade  in  the  North- 
west is  recklessly  proceeding  on  its  un- 
disturbed way. 

It  seems  that  the  transition  from  a 
pronounced  sellers'  market  to  an  equally 
decided  buyers'  market  has  found  orig- 
inal sellers  unprepared  to  meet  new 
conditions.  They  have  been  under  the 
tender    care     of    government    control, 


where  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  pro- 
duce as  much  coal  as  a  short  supply  of 
cars  could  handle,  and  let  nature  take 
its  course.  Now  that  they  are  up 
against  a  situation  which  calls  for  tact, 
diplomacy,  salesmanship,  and  pertinac- 
ity, they  fall  back  upon  resources  which 
would  hardly  deceive  a  kindergartner. 

Locally  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
in  the  prices  available  on  hard  coal. 
One  or  two  companies  are  quoting  at 
retail  $17.30  for  nut,  $17.20  for  stove, 
$17  for  egg  and  $15.40  for  pea.  These 
prices  are  within  20  or  30c.  of  the 
wholesale  price  to  dealers,  named  by 
one  dock  company.  As  long  as  buying 
is  as  quiet  as  it  is  now,  it  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  what  is 
quoted,  but  this  cannot  endure  indefi- 
nitely. 


MILWAUKEE 

Market    Dull  —  Anticipation    of    Price 
Changes  May  1 — Coal  Cargoes  Arrive. 

Business  is  confined  strictly  to  imme- 
diate needs,  as  everybody  is  looking 
forward  to  a  price  adjustment  May  1. 
Anthracite  is  expected  to  drop  50c., 
which  amount  will  be  replaced  at  the 
rate  of  10c.  per  month.  There  is  some 
talk  of  an  additional  reduction  later  on, 
when  the  supply  increases,  but  this 
suggestion  is  not  given  much  credence. 

Soft  coal  may  also  be  advanced.  The 
situation  is  briefly  explained  by  the 
president  of  the  Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel  Co.,  which  handles  over  80  per 
cent  of  Milwaukee's  coal  supply:  "An 
over  supply  of  soft  coal,  coupled  with  a 
light  demand,  has  forced  dealers  to  cut 
prices,  in  many  instances  below  replace- 
ment cost.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
probable  increase,  but  it  is  certain  to 
affect  nearly  all  grades  handled  here." 
Pocahontas  has  been  shaded  50c. 
Screened  sizes  now  sell  at  $13,  and  mine 
run  at  $9.50. 

Another  cargo  of  11,000  tons  soft 
coal  reached  port  April  8.  There  are 
other  cargoes  afloat  at  Lower  Lakes 
shipping  points,  but  these  will  not  be 
forwarded  until  it  is  certain  the  vessels 
can  secure  return  cargoes. 


Inland  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Only  Future  Orders  Being  Placed  — 
Operators  Make  Drive  on  Northtvest 
Trade — Feiv  Contract  Renewals. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  has 
been  some  unseasonably  cold  weather. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  severe  enough 
to  stimulate  domestic  buying  to  any 
great  extent.  The  coal  market  on  both 
steam  and  domestic  sizes  is  dormant, 
if  not  dead,  and  no  improvement  is  ex- 
pected until  July  or  later. 

The  domestic  situation  is  very  un- 
usual in  that  retail  dealers  especially  in 
the  Northwest  are  placing  orders  for 
liberal  amounts,  but  this  coal  is  for 
later  shipments.  Practically  no  busi- 
ness has  been  booked  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Orders  have  been  pouring  in  for 
summer  and  fall  deliveries. 


There  has  been  no  improvement 
whatsoever  in  the  steam  market  and 
this  is  just  as  well,  because  the  mines 
will  not  be  able  to  produce  steam  sizes 
in  the  cheaper  grades  until  the  domestic 
market  picks  up.  Purchasing  agents  of 
both  large  and  small  manufacturing 
concerns  are  putting  off  the  matter  of 
contracting  until  a  later  date.  This  is 
going  to  lead  to  serious  difficulty  late 
in  the  fall.  The  contracting  season  is 
far  behind  normal  and  from  present 
indications  it  can  be  judged  that  all 
our  larger  industries  are  putting  off 
contracting  at  least  for  a  month  more. 

Southern  Illinois  operators  see  a  very 
bright  future  for  their  coal  in  this 
territory  usually  served  by  the  docks  at 
Ashland,  Duluth,  and  Superior,  and  it 
is  their  aim  to  displace  the  less  favored 
coals  which  are  sold  from  the  docks. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  new  customers 
started  on  their  coal  is  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  coal  from  the  docks 
to  various  points  in  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  the  Northwest 
in  general,  early  in  July.  These  opera- 
tors feel  that  they  have  had  such  great 
success  in  competition  with  Ohio  and 
some  Pennsylvania  coals  that  they  want 
to  strengthen  themselves  so  that  when 
the  public  begins  to  buy,  they  will  have 
more  than  their  share  of  the  business. 
In  short,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
dock  operators  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  for  the  business  they  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  years.  Illinois  opera- 
tors do  not  believe  that  they  can  drive 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  out 
of  the  Northwest  market,  but  they  do 
believe  that  they  can  hold  their  own  in 
competition  with  Hocking,  Pittsburg 
No.  8,  Youghiogheny,  etc. 

Production  during  the  past  week  at 
Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  does  not  show 
any  signs  of  improvement.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  a  couple  of  days  a 
week  was  the  average  running  time 
but  since  a  number  of  railroads  have 
taken  in  their  last  shipments  on  con- 
tracts, mines  that  have  been  running  on 
railroad  fuel  hav^  been  forced  to  dis- 
continue operations. 


DETROIT 

Demand     Unimpi-oved  —  Receipts     Are 
Light  —  Contract   Interest  Is   Lacking. 

Bituminous — While  some  jobbers  say 
they  are  getting  a  few  more  inquiries 
for  steam  coal,  sales  do  not  reflect  an 
increase  in  business.  They  are  appar- 
ently becoming  reconciled  to  continu- 
ance of  a  waiting  policy.  The  change 
in  industi'ial  and  manufacturing  lines 
seems  not  sufficiently  great  to  produce 
anything  resembling  a  normal  con- 
sumption of  coal. 

Owing  to  the  curtailment  of  buying 
orders,  shipments  are  unusually  light 
and  little  coal  is  to  be  found  on  track. 
This  is  preventing  coal  being  thrown 
on  the  market  at  forced  prices. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at 
$5,  mine  run,  $3.50,  and  slack,  $1.25. 
Ohio  large  lump  is  $3.40,  2-in.  lump, 
$3.25,  3-in.  lump,  $3.05,  mine  run,  $2.50, 
and  nut,  pea  and  slack  about  $2.    West 
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Virginia  and  Kentucky  quotations  are 
on  about  the  same  level  as  Ohio.  There 
is  little  or  no  interest  in  contracts. 
Consumption  of  domestic  sizes  has  been 
almost  discontinued  with  the  coming  of 
warmer  weather  and  retailers  are  not 
buying. 

Anthracite — Price  reductions  by  the 
producers  have  not  so  far  been  reflected 
in  similar  reductions  in  the  local  retail 
trade. 


CINCINNATI 

No  Contracting  —  Better  Spot  Market 
Forecasts— Retail  Prices  Drop. 

With  the  approach  of  the  the  opening 
of  traffic  so  few  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  Lakes  business  as  to  make 
them  almost  negligible.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  no  improvement  in  any  con- 
tract market  and  little  possibility  of 
any  immediate  change.  Many  are  in- 
clined to  view  the  situation  as  one  of 
the  public's  own  making  and  declare 
that  when  there  does  come  a  disposition 
to  assure  a  coal  supply  the  coal  man 
may  find  it  highly  profitable  to  do 
nothing  but  a  spot  business. 

Some  of  the  mines,  which  had  noted 
the  short  spurt  of  strength  shown  in 
lump  demand  for  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  over-produced  these  sizes.  The 
result  was  a  lowering  in  price  to  the 
extent  that  some  of  the  offerings  were 
sold  as  low  as  $2.60.'  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  absence  of  steam 
coal  in  distress  and  a  gradual  advance 
both  of  slack  and  mine  ran.  The  for- 
mer advanced  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  for 
the  better  grades.  Mine  run,  which 
had  been  selling  around  $2,  advanced 
25c.@50c.  Contract  prices,  however, 
were  not  changed,  slack  being  quoted 
$2.40@$2.75;  mine  run  $3.25,  minimum; 
and  lump  $3.75@$4  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

The  smokeless  market  has  not 
varied  much  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  though  some  mine  run  has  been 
caught  in  distress.  Circulai  prices  are 
$5  for  prepared,  $3.50  for  mine  lun  and 
screenings.  Of  the  latter  tViere  are 
scant  spot  offerings. 

Retail  prices  took  a  drop  last  week. 
Local  deliveries  are  quoted  $10  for 
smokeless  block  and  $8.50  for  mine  run; 
bituminous  lump  $7@$7.50,  mine  i-un 
$7,  and  nut  and  slack  $6.50. 


Developments  are  lacking  in  the 
efforts  of  coal  operators  to  get  action 
on  freight  rate  reductions  from  mines 
in  the  eastern  bituminous  region  to  the 
Lower  Lakes  ports.  Prices  have 
changed  little  in  the  last  week  and  are 
shovm  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land for  the  week  ended  April  9 
amounted  to  815  cars;  industrial  596 
cars,  retail  219  cars,  as  compared  with 
807  cars  the  previous  week. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — With  de- 
mand almost  at  a  standstill,  Cleveland 
dealers  are  starting  a  publicity  cam- 
paign to  induce  users  to  obtain  their 
requirements  now.  Prices  are  pictured 
as  being  at  rock  bottom  and  consumers 
are  warned  not  to  delay. 

Lakes — The  railroads  have  about 
8,000  carloads  of  coal  at  the  docks  and 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage, 
dumping  is  proceeding  rather  slowly. 
Many  coal  shippers  must  wait  until 
boats  from  upper  ports  arrive.  Ow- 
ing to  the  late  start  of  the  ore  season 
it  is  not  believed  that  tonnage  for  coal 
shippers  will  be  any  more  liberal  than 
at  present  for  some  weeks.  The  grain 
movement  is  light  also.  Navigation 
through  the  "Soo"  will  soon  be  regular, 
it  is  hoped.  Retail  prices  of  coal  de- 
livered follow: 

Anthracite — Egg  and  grate,  $13.75  ;  chest- 
nut,  $13.90  and  stove,   $13.95. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11.40  ;  mine 
run,   $9.50. 

Domestic  Bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint,  $10;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $8.15;  cannel 
lump,  $12.15. 

Steam  Coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$5.75  ;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine  run,  $6  ;  No. 
8    3--in.   lump   $6. 


their  usual  amount  of  Pocahontas  in 
proportion  to  the  supply  on  hand, 
especially  if  a  big  order  comes  in  from 
England.  In  one  or  two  instances,  re- 
quests have  been  made  to  operators  to 
send  shipments  forward  a  little  more 
rapidly. 


CLEVELAND 

Demand  for  Slock  Continues — Produc- 
tio7i  improi'cs  —  Railroad  and  Lakes 
Buying  Expands. 

Ititiiminous — \  growing  (ienmnd  for 
slack  is  due  to  the  trend  of  wholesale 
and  jobbing  interests  to  buy  more  of 
it.  The  supply  has  boon  limited  by  the 
smaller  demand  and  jiro  Miction  nf  pvi-- 
pared   sizes. 

Production  has  taken  a  spurt.  In- 
creased operations  are  not  due  to 
greater  industrial  activity,  although 
some  lines  such  as  tiros,  automobiles 
and  parts,  are  improving.  The  real 
stimulus  has  come  from  the  railroad 
demand  and  shipment  of  fuel  to  the 
Lower   Lakes   docks. 


CHICAGO 

Retail  Demand  Dead — Industrial  Con- 
ditions Unchanged — Pocahontas  in  Good 
Call  for  Stocking  at  Yards. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
retailers  in  and  about  Chicago  are  en- 
gaged in  filling  up  some  of  their  regu- 
lar customers  with  coal.  In  fact,  in 
oi'dinary  years,  quite  a  large  per  cent 
of  householders,  flat  owners,  etc.,  bought 
and  put  in  their  winter's  coal  during 
the  month  of  April.  This  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case  this  year,  as  in 
common  with  everybody  else,  the  con- 
sumers are  putting  off  purchasing  of 
their  coal  until  the  very  last  minute. 

The  steam  market  is  iiO  different  hei'e 
in  Chicago  than  any  other  place  and 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory  and  dull 
in  the  extreme.  One  or  two  small  con- 
tracts were  placed  this  week,  but  the 
tonnage  purchased  was  very  far  be- 
low the  amount  normally  contracted  for 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Chicago  retailers  are  beginning  *o 
wonder  what  effect  the  coal  strike  in 
England  will  have  upon  the  Pocahontas 
mines  in  West  Virginia.  Last  year 
when  coal  exporting  was  at  its  height, 
Chicago  retailers  were  left  high  and 
dry.  even  if  tliey  were  fortunate  enough 
to  liave  contracts  with  Pocahontas 
ojH'rators.  This  year,  however,  they 
have  been  getting  some  shipments  on 
their  contracts,  but  there  is  some  very 
reasonable  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to 
wliether    they    will    continue    receiving 


ST.  LOUIS 

Scarcely  Any  Domestic  Moving — Steam 
Call  Barely  Takes  Available  Supply — 
Immediate  Future  More  Promising. 

A  quiet,  easy  market  prevails  on 
domestic.  There  has  been  a  little  de- 
mand on  account  of  the  few  cool  days, 
but  it  had  only  a  temporary  effect. 

There  is  no  domestic  coal  moving  to 
country  points  in  this  territory.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  within  the 
next  90  to  120  days  and  the  dealers  feel 
it  is  best  to  wait  and  buy  on  the  new 
rate.  Railroad  officials  discount  this 
and  say  that  even  if  there  were  a  cut 
in  rates,  it  would  not  materially  affect 
conditions. 

There  is  just  enough  steam  call  to 
take  what  is  offered,  as  a  rule.  Some 
mines  are  still  crushing  coal  to  take 
care  of  contracts.  Railroad  tonnage  is 
light,  although  some  are  buying  on  the 
cpen  market. 

Dealers  are  going  slow  on  Eastern 
coals.  Aside  from  the  anthracite  or- 
ders placed  a  few  weeks  ago  for  about 
300  cars,  nothing  more  has  been  or- 
dered. No  smokeless  can  compete  un- 
less the  price  gets  down  to  about  $4 
at  the  mine  for  lump  and  egg. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  future 
for  coke  locally  to  replace  hard  coal 
and  smokeless.  It  may  also  hit  the 
Carterville  tonnage.  No  change  in 
prices  since  last  week. 


COLUMBUS 

Slightly  Increased  Demand  for  Steam — 
Domestic  Trade  Still  Slotv — Production 
Is  or  Lo7c  Point — No  Contracting. 

Demand  for  steam  sizes  has  in- 
creased. Reserves  are  gradually  being 
depleted  and  purchasing  agents  are  now 
in  the  market  to  a  larger  extent. 
Public  utilities  are  still  buying  rather 
briskly  altliough  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  contract  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  few  large  railroad  contracts  have 
been  closed.  Prices  on  steam  grades 
are  still  rather  low,  with  nut,  pea  and 
slack  from  all  Ohio  fields  selling 
around  $1.85@$2  and  mine  run  $2.20@ 
$2.45. 

Domestic  trade  is  quiet  in  every  sec- 
tion. Householders  are  buying  only  in 
small  lots.  No  stocking  on  the  part 
of  users  is  reported  and  little  is  ex- 
pected for  some  time.  Retail  prices 
have  reached  the  lowest  point  in 
months.  Pocahontas  lump  sells  $9.50; 
West  Virginia  splints  $7.50@$8.25  for 
lump  and  $6.50  for  mine  run;  Hock- 
ing lump  $6.50@$7.25  and  mine  run 
around  $5. 

Lakes  trade  is  showing  little  activity- 
Some  vessels  ai-e  still  being  loaded  at 
the  lower  ports  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  trade.  Only  a  few 
isolates  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  and  prices  are  still  unsettled.    The 
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Lakes  trade  is  not  expected  to  show 
any  considerable  activity  until  after  the 
middle  of  May. 

Production  in  Ohio  fields  is  at  the 
lowest  point  in  years.  During  the  week 
ended  April  2  the  southern  Ohio  field 
produced  less  than  100,000  tons  out  of 
a  capacity  of  517,000  tons. 


ings  for  $2.75,  mine  run,  |3.50;  egg, 
$3.75,  and  accepting  no  conti  acts  on 
block  or  lump. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Gains  Slightly — Retail  Com- 
petition Grows. 

Slight  production  increases  for  the 
week  ended  April  2  could  be  attributed 
to  the  opening  of  the  summer  storage 
season,  but  more  properly  can  be  laid 
to  the  fact  that  cold  weather  has  de- 
layed the  spring.  The  output  was 
130,380  tons  of  a  possible  full  time  pro- 
duction of  257,748  tons. 

The  general  mine  price  for  bitumi- 
nous in  the  southern  Colorado  field  is 
$5.50,  although  some  operators  are 
maintaining  the  announced  schedule  of 
$5.65.  The  trade  is  unsteady  for  the 
reason  that  retailers,  having  figured  on 
a  $5.65  basis  at  the  mine,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  gross  margin  reduced  by 
15c.  as  the  only  solution  of  doing  any 
business  and  meeting  the  price  of 
$10.50  of  one  of  the  largest  operator- 
retailer  companies. 

Earlier  in  the  year  dealers  had  hoped 
for  a  retail  price  of  $11  or  possibly 
$11.50,  based  on  a  low  storage  figure 
of  $5.50.  They  got  the  summer  stor- 
age price,  but  find  themselves  facing  a 
strong  competitor  in  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  when  the  latter  announced 
its  price  of  $10.50  on  April  1. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Retailers  Hustling  for  Business — Large 
Consumers  Refuse  to  Contract  —  Pros- 
pects for  Higher  Prices. 

While  the  movement  is  improvmg,  it 
is  shown  that  Lakes  buyers,  like  retail- 
ers and  large  industrial  consumers,  are 
planning  to  put  off  their  orders  as  long 
as  possible,  accordingly,  their  demands 
for  coal  may  come  at  one  time. 

Operations  continue  on  the  basis  of 
about  two  days  a  week,  but  are  picking 
up  a  little.  Industrial  buying  is  also 
somewhat  better.  Demand  for  prepared 
sizes  continue  rather  dull. 

West  Virginia  and  northeastern  Ken- 
tucky quotations  received  this  week 
show  4-in.  block  at  $3;  2  x  4  egg,  $2.75, 
2-in.  lump,  $2.75;  mine  run,  $2.25;  nut 
and  slack,  $2.  Other  prices  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 

It  is  reported  that  some  operators  are 
not  at  all  anxious  to  take  on  contract 
business,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  the  buyers,  in  many  instances,  if 
the  market  should  drop,  whereas  with 
an  advance  almost  certain,  the  spot 
market  offers  the  best  outlet.  Some 
operators  are  holding  contract  screen- 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam,  Market  Dull  and  Listless  —  Do- 
mestic in  Fair  Demand  for  Storage — 
Quotations  Without  Change. 

There  is  no  sign  of  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  commercial  coal  as  yet, 
and  business  is  confined  to  spot  chan- 
nels and  to  orders  for  a  few  cars  at  a 
time.  Industrial  conditions  are  still  in 
an  unfavorable  status  and  consumption 
of  fuel  is  comparatively  light,  as  is 
also  the  railroad  call  and  the  demand 
for  bunkerage  coal  at  Southern  ports. 

Contracting  for  domestic  coal  for 
stocking  is  progressing  fairly  well 
under  existing  conditicns,  sales  being 
practically  limited  to  the  output  of 
domestic  operations,  the  tonnage  to  be 
obtained  through  the  summer  from  com- 
mercial mines,  which  supply  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  lump  coal,  being  proble- 
matical and  dependent  entirely  on  the 
recovery  of  the  steam  trade  and  re- 
sumption of  operations  at  such  plants. 
Prices  are  substantially  without  change, 
quotations  being  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 
Cool   Weather  Causes   Slight  Stimula- 
tion— Contracts     Sluggish — Price     Ad- 
vance Seen. 

Some  improvement  has  been  noticed 
during  the  past  few  days,  no  doubt  due 
to  recent  cool  weather  which  caught 
many  dealers  without  any  coal.  There 
has  been  some  buying  of  higher  grades 
for  storage,  such  as  Arkansas  smoke- 
less  and    Pennsylvania   anthracite   but 


high  freight  rates  from  anthracite  fields 
make  the  sale  of  this  coal  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

It  is  expected  that  the  market  for 
steam  grades  will  improve  on  account 
of  plants  resuming  operations,  but  de- 
mand has  not  yet  increased  to  any 
extent.  Very  few  contracts  of  any 
magnitude  have  been  closed.  Large 
consuming  plants  may  stay  on  the  open 
market  so  long  that  operators  will 
decline  to  make  contracts,  if  not 
accepted  very  soon,  as  the  price  will  be 
found  inadequate  and  an  advance  will 
have  to  be  made  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  due  to  idle  time.  Little  or  no 
change  in  prices:  Arkansas  lump  con- 
tinues for  April  at  $6,  mine  run  $4..50, 
slack  $3.50;  Kansas  lump  and  nut  $5, 
mine  run  $4.25@$4.50,  slack  $3.75; 
North  Missouri  lump  $4.50,  mine  run  $4, 
washed  slack  $4.05. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Business  Showing  Improvement  —  Con- 
sumers Ordering  Season's  Supplies  — 
Bituminous  Qniet. 

Business  is  beginning  to  show  im- 
provement as  consumers  are  placing 
their  orders  for  the  season's  supply  and 
dealers  are  fairly  busy.  An  active 
demand  is  anticipated,  as  householders 
are  warned  that  unless  orders  are  in 
early  they  may  have  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing supplies  later  on. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 
Retail 
Anthracite,   egg,   stove,  nut   and 
_  srate    115.50 

P^^a    •; 14.00 

Bituminous    steam 1 1.25  @  11.75 

Domestii     lump l**  50 

Cannel    ;  ig^Q 

Wholesale,  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination 

jri^Tip   s.oo'{?9.oo 

Slack    6.50@7.0C 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern   Appalachian 


early  in  May  if  this  demand  continues. 


ANTHRACITE 

Improvement  in  Demand — Independents 
Push  Sales. 

All  of  the  large  companies  in  the 
upper  fields  are  operating  their  mines 
practically  full  time,  with  plenty  of 
orders  on  hand.  Many  independents 
are  hard  hit,  as  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
their  coal  at  an  advance  over  the  line 
companies  price.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  practically  all  washeries  are 
shut  down  and  those  mines  that  have 
been  operating  culm  banks  and  mixing 
their  coal  with  fresh-mined  fuel  have 
temporarily  ceased  to  do  so. 

Some  stimulation  is  felt  by  a  better 
buying  of  spring  coal  by  consumers. 
Many  independent  operations,  which 
are  now  closed,  contemplate  reopening 


PITTSBURGH 

Market  Remaim  Shiggish  —  Scarcely 
Any  Lakes  Business  —  Byproduct  Un- 
salable. 

The  market  is  drifting  along  without 
any  material  change.  Even  the  expira- 
tion of  the  coal  contract  year  has  not 
made  any  great  difference.  There  is 
little  additional  spot  demand  from  the 
failure  to  execute  new  contracts.  Con- 
sumption is  extremely  light  and  in  most 
cases  it  appears  the  buyers  do  not  need 
to  renew,  while  some  shipments  are 
carried  along  with  fixing  of  prices  at 
intervals,  until  conditions  become  clear 
enough  to  permit  the  negotiation  of 
prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  some  realignment  in 
prices  in  the  past  few  weeks  as 
between  grades.     Gas  coal  is  the  only 
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one  that  shows  any  strength,  steam 
being  weak.  Byproduct  is  practically 
unsalable  and  is  said  to  be  offered  at 
$2  without  finding  any  takers. 

Scarcely  anything  has  been  done  in 
Lakes  coal  and  doubts  are  entertained 
whether  much  will  be  done  this  season 
unless  freight  rates  are  revised.  The 
present  alignment  of  rates  throws  the 
business  easily  to  more  Western  fields, 
except  sometimes  in  gas  coal,  for  which 
buyers  will  pay  25c.  or  50c.  more  to  get 
the  Pittsburgh  district's  product. 

Production  remains  at  well  under  40 
per  cent.  The  spot  market  is  quoted 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Market  Price  Well  Established  —  Some 
Wage  Difficulties  —  Sales  at  Minimum. 

More  furnaces  are  out  of  blast  than 
for  many  years,  with  no  signs  of  their 
coming  in  again,  and  the  few  that  are 
operating  are  well  taken  care  of  by  con- 
tract shipments,  except  that  one  pur- 
•chase  of  about  1,000  tons  of  spot  coke 
has  been  made,  probably  because  con- 
tract shipments  were  interrupted  by 
labor  trouble,  there  being  two  or  three 
works  at  which  the  reduction  of  April 
1  was  not  willingly  accepted. 

Foundries  have  undoubtedly  con- 
sumed much  of  the  stock  coke  they  had 
Jan.  1,  but  are  not  buying  even  as 
freely  as  formerly.  Evidently  their 
operations  have  undergone  a  further 
decrease,  even  within  the  past  few 
weeks. 

The  prompt  sale  just  mentioned  was 
at  $3.50,  and  it  develops  that  the 
recent  sale  to  a  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  fur- 
nace, of  500  tons  a  day  for  five  or  six 
weeks  was  at  $3.50  instead  of  at  the 
originally  reported  price  of  $3.75.  This 
is  evidently  the  quotable  market  for 
spot  or  prompt  furnace  coke,  though  on 
a  contract  to  July  1  operators  might 
possibly  be  able  to  obtain  $3.75.  We 
quote  foundry  $5@i?5.50,  spot  or 
contract. 

The  Courier  reports  prodV(,tIon  in 
the  week  ended  April  9  at  23,785  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  10,980  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of 
34,765  tons,  a  decrease  of  15,310  tons. 
The  decrease  in  merchant  oven  produc- 
tion \vas  probably  due  chiefly  to  diffi- 
culties over  the  wage  reduction  of 
April  1. 


rate  of  two  cars  a  day.  Because  of  the 
long  period  of  the  contract,  consider- 
ing the  tonnage  involved,  he  has  been 
unable  to  secure  a  bid  approaching  the 
present  market,  the  lowest  so  far  being 
$3,  to  which  would  be  added  handling 
charges  before  the  tonnage  reached  the 
consumer. 

The  fact  that  operators  have  com- 
pleted heading  driving  and  are  now 
ready  for  either  normal  operations  or 
an  indefinite  suspension  is  expected  to 
show  a  reflection  in  the  spot  coal  mar- 
ket. Distress  tonnage  is  becoming 
scarce,  and  while  the  demand  is  very 
light,  jobbers  are  finding  difficulty  in 
rounding  up  a  few  cars  for  spot  de- 
livery. The  same  quotations  prevail  as 
heretofore. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Improvement  in  Demand  Seen  —  Many 
Applicants  Take  Miner's  Examinations. 

Material  improvement  in  the  coal 
business,  which  is  looked  forward  to,  is 
confidently  expected  about  July  1. 
Work  is  picking  up  in  some  sections 
and  last  week,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
months,  the  Berwind-White  Co.  kept 
the  big  operations  at  Windber  going  six 
days.  Demand  for  coal  is  largely  de- 
creased by  the  number  of  freighters 
lying  idle  in  the  eastern  ports  and  these 
are  expected  to  be  placed  in  service 
during  mid-summer. 

Interest  in  mining  has  been  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  men  taking  ex- 
aminations for  mine  foremen,  assis- 
tants, and  fire  bosses.  At  the  examina- 
tion held  at  Cresson  for  the  Thirteenth 
Bituminous  District,  82  men  presented 
themselves.  This  was  the  first  examina- 
tion held  in  this  district,  it  having  just 
been  created  last  June. 


a  considerable  slowing  of  the  already 
light  movement  of  coal  to  Lower 
Lakes  docks. 

Contract  negotiations  are  negligible. 
The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  a 
further  stiffening  in  the  price  of  slack 
and  considerable  quantities  are  re- 
ported sold  at  $2.25.  Range  of  spot 
prices  are  shovvoi  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. 

To  indicate  the  extent  to  which  some 
consumers'  stocks  are  depleted  during 
the  cold  snap  of  the  past  few  days  it 
was  necessary  for  several  schools  in 
this  section  to  close  down  for  a  day 
because  of  no  fuel. 


UNIONTOWN 

Export  hiquiHes  Developing — Volume 
of  Spot  Offerings  Declines,  Forecasting 
Stronger  Market. 

Export  inquiries  last  week  as  yet 
have  produced  no  sales.  A  60,000-ton 
contract  has  been  placed  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  R.R.  at  an  unannounced  figure 
and  deliveries  have  already  commenced. 
The  order  is  the  first  railroad  contract 
to  be  placed  in  this  region  this  year. 

While  there  are  several  instances  of 
renewed  activity  in  various  sections, 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  general 
improvement. 

One  jobber  is  securing  bids  on  an  in- 
quiry for  30,000  tons  of  coal  on  a  year's 
contract,   delivery   to   be   made   at   the 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Slightly  Increased — Lakes 
Mavement  Slow — Contract  Negotiations 
Lag — Slack  in  Good  Demand. 

Production  continues  at  a  low  ebb, 
output  for  the  week  ended  April  9 
amounting  to  283,000  tons  or  44  per 
cent  of  rated  capacity.  Total  produc- 
tion since  Jan.  1  is  4,037,850  tons  or 
about  46  per  cent  total  rated  capacity, 
which  results  in  a  production  loss  for 
year  to  date  of  4,000,000  tons,  due  prin- 
cipally to  "no  markets."  Production  for 
railroad  fuel  account  dropped  below  50 
per  cent  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks.  Expiring  contracts  have  also 
contributed  to  this. 

Figures  given  out  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators'  Association  indicate 
that  their  mines  worked  39  per  cent  of 
possible  time  during  the  week  while 
production  was  45  per  cent  of  rated 
capacity.  This  means  that  eastern 
Ohio  mines  are  getting  out  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  their  normal  production. 

Output  is  bolstered  somewhat  by 
shipments  to  Lakes  and  railroad  fuel. 
However,  movement  to  Lakes  is  dimin- 
ishing because  all  the  tonnage  lined  up 
has  been  loaded.  As  sailings  are  at 
the  option  of  vessel  owners  and  there 
continues  to  be  a  dearth  of  down  car- 
goes offering,  there  is  expected  to  be 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Lo^v  Spot  Prices  Cause  Lower  Produc- 
tion— Sales  Not  Being  Urged. 

Lack  of  demand  precluded  mines  from 
working  any  more  fuUy  during  the 
week  ended  April  9.  Only  those  pro- 
ducers fortunate  enough  to  have  con- 
tracts renewed  were  able  to  keep  going, 
hence  most  of  the  plants  on  the  West- 
ern Maryland  were  still  out  of  commis- 
sion. Few  producers  cared  to  resume 
operations  at  current  prices  or  to  urge 
new  contracts,  believing  that  there 
would  be  a  strong  recurrence  of 
demand  in  the  near  future. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Mine  Idleness  More  Pronounced  —  Spot 
and  Contract  Markets  Inactive — Lakes 
Inquiries. 

Fairmont 

Idleness  was  even  more  pronounced 
during  the  week  ended  April  9,  being 
the  inevitable  result  of  contract  expira- 
tions. Toward  the  end  of  the  week 
nearly  300  mines  were  shut  down. 
Buyers  were  in  no  hurry  to  renew  their 
contract  agreements  and  there  was  a 
total  lack  of  spot  demand. 

Railroad  shipments  were  running 
light.  Some  Lakes  movement  was 
observed  during  the  week  but  in  very 
limited  volume.  There  was  little  or  no 
demand  at  Tidewater. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Complete  stagnation  prevailed  during 
the  week,  except  for  a  limited  volume 
of  railroad  coal.  Spot  demand  was  as 
dead  as  ever,  and  although  a  small 
amount  of  coal  was  being  accepted  on 
contracts,  the  large  number  expiring 
were  not  being  renewed.  Desultory 
inquiries  for  Lakes  tonnage  were  being 
received  but  were  not  resulting  in  any 
business  closed. 


Middle  West 

WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Contract  Inquiries  Fail  to  Produce 
Business — Demand  Quiet  but  Outlook 
Improves. 

Things  are  pronr  ing,  but  there  is 
not  much  actual  improvement  in  busi- 
ness. Inquiries  are  more  numerous 
than  they  have  been  for  contract  prices, 
but     after     getting     quotations     many 
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operators  are  finding  that  the  buyers 
hold  back,  believing  that  prices  are  too 
high. 

However,  operators  are  realizing 
more  and  more  every  day  that  buying 
is  only  being  delayed,  and  that  it  will 
come  late  this  year,  with  the  result 
that  mines  will  be  asked  to  produce 
as  much  coal  in  three  or  four  months 
as  they  can  handle  in  five  or  six.  A 
mid-summer  rush  is  expected,  which 
will  result  in  better  prices. 

Averages  for  the  field  last  week 
show:  Prepared,  $3.05,  range,  $2.55@ 
$3.75;  mine  run,  $2.25,  range,  $2@ 
$2.50;  screenings,  $1.85,  range,  $1.50@ 
$2.50. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  adjusted 
satisfactorily  in  western  Kentucky,  and 
mines  are  running  with  no  trouble  re- 
ported. A  few  mines  that  have  not 
been  unionized  have  been  reducing  labor 
costs,  resulting  in  a  few  scattered 
strikes. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Summer  Domestic  Trade  Being  Culti- 
vated— Steami  Demand  Weak — Produc- 
tion at  Low  Figures. 

Carterville  mines  that  are  working 
are  getting  about  two  days  a  week. 
Right  now  steam  sizes  are  moving  just 
a  trifle  better  than  that  and  some  coal 
is  being  crushed.  The  campaign  for  the 
early  storage  of  domestic  is  about  to 
bring  results  and  if  this  demand  means 
from  three  to  four  days  a  week  through- 
out the  field  steam  sizes  will  be  over- 
produced. There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  business  calling  for  steam 
coal  will  resume  sufficiently  to  take 
anjrwhere  near  the  available  tonnage  for 
at  least  several  months. 

If  this  early  storing  advertising  gets 
a  good  start  it  may  get  away  from  the 
coal  trade,  because  failure  to  move 
steam  sizes  will  cause  the  shipper  to 
accept  a  limited  tonnage.  When  buy- 
ers' orders  are  whittled  down  by  the 
seller  something  is.  going  to  happen. 
There  is  no  real  rosy  future  for  the 
operator  as  the  lines  are  laid  today. 

Association  mines  are  getting  $3.65 
on  domestic,  $2.85  on  screenings,  and 
mine  run  $3.25@$3.50,  with  little  mov- 
ing. Independent  domestic  sizes  are 
$3@$3.50,  mine  run  $2.75@$3,  and 
screenings  $2.50(S)$2.75.  Railroad  ton- 
nage is  light.  All  mines  idle  are  doing 
heavy  repairs. 

The  Duquoin  district  is  faring  poorly. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  prices  are  at 
or  below  cost  and  many  mines  are  idle 
indefinitely.  Independent  prices  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  Carterville 
field   and  sometimes  lower. 

Production  is  at  low  tide  in  the  Mt. 
Ohve  field.  Domestic  for  St.  Louis  is 
slow.^  Early  storage  will  not  help  this 
district  for  some  months  yet,  unless 
unforeseen  things  happen.  Domestic 
sizes  for  St.  Louis  $2.75,  country  $3, 
screenings  $2.25@$2.50,  and  mine  run 
$2.25. 

The  Standard  field  is  at  its  worst 
period.  Every  week  sees  an  additional 
mme  added  to  the  idle  list.  One  and 
two  days  a  week  is  the  average.  Prices 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


Middle  Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Contract  Market  Is  Sluggish  —  Prices 
Weak  with  No  Spot  Demand. 

Kanawha 

Production  was  down  to  11,000  tons 
daily  during  the  week  ended  April  9. 
New  business  has  not  accumulated  in 
sufficient  volume  to  compensate  for  any 
losses,  either  in  the  spot  or  contract 
market.  Although  buyers  were  show- 
ing more  interest  but  few  orders  were 
being  placed  and  spot  prices  reflected 
this  sluggish  condition;  slack  $1.85; 
mine  run  $2  and  prepared  sizes  $3. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Slightly  better  production  in  the 
Logan  region  could  be  traced  to  the 
storing  of  coal  for  the  most  part,  al- 
though some  additional  movement  was 
being  made  to  the  Lakes.  Demand  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb  and  but  few  con- 
tract renewals  have  been  made. 

Serious  and  renewed  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  miners  in 
the  Thacker  region  were  noted  during 
the  week.  Mines  did  not  work  more 
than  two  days  at  a  maximum.  Nego- 
tiations on  new  contracts  were  not  pro- 
ceeding at  a  very  rapid  gait,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  yearly  output 
being  under  contract. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

A  slightly  increased  demand  enabled 
production  to  increase  to  26  per  cent, 
the  output  being  59,485  tons.  Domestic 
business  was  temporarily  strengthened 
by  a  sudden  cold  spell.  Although  con- 
tract negotiations  were  far  below  nor- 
mal, there  was  a  little  more  activity  in 
that  direction  than  has  recently  been 
observed. 

Virginia 

Production  averaged  about  45  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity,  the  slump  being 
due  to  failure  of  old  customers  to  re- 
new expiring  contracts.  There  has  been 
no  stimulation  in  demand  as  a  result 
of  the  British  strike. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  Output  Continues  to  Gain 

Tide    Market    Slightly    Stronger  —  No 
Contract  Activity, 

Nevit  River  and  the  Gulp 

Further  gain  in  New  River  output 
during  the  week  ended  April  9  reflects 
a  gradual  improvement  in  market  con- 
ditions. Production  averaged  20,000 
tons  daily  and  was  growing  stronger  as 
the  week  progressed.  A  growing  need 
of  bunker  coal  and  a  slight  increase  in 
export  business,  not  connected  with  the 
British  strike,  caused  a  slight  strength- 
ening. However,  should  that  strike  be 
of  long  duration,  it  is  thought  that  it 
would  very  much  stimulate  the  home 
demand. 

Winding    Gulf   conditions    were    un- 


improved and  in  striking  contrast  to 
those  prevailing  in  the  New  Rwer 
field.  Lack  of  markets  prevented  mfnes 
from  working  more  than  two  cUys  and 
held  production  down  to  abo^t  w,-per 
cent.  Contract  negotiations  w*- 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  . 

Pocahontas  loadings,  although  slightly 
increased,  were  not  much  in  excess  of 
150,000  tons  with  "no-market"  losses 
running  around  300,000  tons.  There 
was  little  opportunity  to  sell  spot  coal 
and  but  few  contracts  for  the  new  coal 
year  have  been  signed.  The  N.  &  W. 
are  still  refraining  from  much  contract 
activity. 

Tug  River  mines  were  not  operated 
more  than  two  days  and  were  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  filling  such  con- 
tracts as  remained  in  force.  Demand 
was  such  that  little  coal  could  be  moved 
on  a  spot  basis. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Operating  Losses   Continue  —  Contract 
Offers  Rejected — Spot  Market  Quiet. 

The  new  coal  year  is  anything  but 
pleasing  to  operators,  for  while  the 
future  may  seem  rosy  yet  the  cold  facf 
remains  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  run  except  at  a  loss  for  some  time, 
and  the  immediate  future  does  not 
hold  anything  of  an  encouraging  nature. 

Many  buyers  are  inclined  to  demand 
still  lower  prices,  and  some  of  them 
simply  scoff  at  the  new  contracts  of- 
fered. Those  who  do  not  buy  now  will 
in  all  prooability  learn  through  bitter 
experience,  that  all  coal  men  are  not 
given  to  misstatements,  and  that  their 
advice  to  buy  now  is  founded  upon  a 
very  sincere  desire  to  avoid  any  run- 
away markets  similar  to  those  of  last 
year.  About  the  only  coal  that  is  mov- 
ing, for  future  use,  is  a  little  high- 
grade  block.  Quotations  for  all  grades 
are  around  $3.75  for  block  for  imme- 
diate delivery  and  $4@$4.25  for  May  or 
June;  $2.75  for  mine  run  and  $2  for 
slack. 


West 


UTAH 

Temporary  Damestic  Spurt— Steam 
Trade  Poor  as  Industrial  SitKation 
Lags. 

Colder  weather  the  past  week  has 
caused  some  stimulation  of  retail  buy- 
ing. Operators  are  urging  the  sale 
of  the  smaller  domestic  sizes,  as  large 
lump  coal  only  is  moving  readily  and 
a  continuation  of  this  will  embarrass 
the  producers. 

The  industrial  situation  is  even 
worse.  Smelters  are  idle  and  things 
are  at  a  standstill.  Railroads  are  the 
best  customers,  except  for  the  tempor- 
ary domestic  demand  caused  by  the 
cold  weather. 


]VlINE^ 


And^ 


ALASKA 

Robertson  S.  Donaldson,  who  came  to 
Nenana  more  than  a  year  ago  to  take 
charge  of  the  Nenen  store  of  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission,  and  who  left  the 
employ  of  the  govenment  on  Feb.  1,  has 
become  general  manager  for  the  Healy 
Biver  Coal  Corporation.  At  the  annual 
election  of  officers  he  will  be  formally  in- 
stalled in  his  new  position.  Under  the 
present  management  the  Healy  mine  has 
been   opened    in    a    thorough    manner. 


threatened  a  much  greater  loss  recently 
destroyed  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  No.  1  mine  near  Herrin..,  The 
only  men  on  duty  at  the  time  were  the 
engineer,   firemen   and   night  watchman. 


COLORADO 

In  furtherance  of  a  policy  to  keep  the 
organization  intact  during  the  dull  period, 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  a  bet- 
terments program  calling  for  expenditure 
of  $400,000,  as  follows:  Forty-five  houses 
for  miners  at  the  Morley,  Kebler,  Emerald 
and  Sunrise  (Iron  mine,  Wyo.)  ;  cost, 
$225,000  ;  installation  of  five  stokers  (one 
new)  at  the  Pueblo  steel  mill,  along  with 
Sterling  boilers  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  ;  in- 
stalling a  boiler  plant  at  the  Morley  mine, 
two  500-hp.  boilers  with  Reiley  stokers, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000 ;  repairing  miners' 
houses,  sanitary  sewage  systems  for  plants, 
putting  down  lawns  and  fencing  in  the 
yards  of  miners'  homes  and  otherwise  beau- 
tifying camps,  $50,000.  The  15,000  men 
employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  and 
at  the  steel  plants  of  the  company  are  kept 
on  a  part-time  basis  through  a  distribu- 
tion of  orders.  The  new  miners'  cottages, 
costing  $5,000,  are  of  hollow  tile  and  brick 
construction  and  have  bath  rooms  and 
other  modern   conveniences. 

Improvements  aggregating  $30,000  are  in 
progress  at  the  Monarch  and  Puritan  mines 
of  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  in  northern  Colo- 
rado, and  at  the  Royal  mine  in  the  Aguilar 
district.  New  entries  are  being  driven  in 
the  Puritan,  where  a  new  electric  hoist 
capable  of  handling  1,500  tons  a  day, 
is  being  installed  ;  also  eight  overcasts  for 
ventilation  at  the  rate  of  150,000  cubic  feet 
a   minute    with    a   Jeffrey    fan. 


ILLINOIS 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Mount 
Olive  to  open  a  mine  southeast  of  the  town 
on  the  L.  &  N.  The  company  is  com- 
posed of  business  men  of  Afount  Olive. 
Some  of  the  miners  have  subscribed  for 
stock.  At  a  public  meeting  $26,000  was  sub- 
scribed and  subscriptions  ha\e  been  coming 
in  steadily  since  the  company  was  organ- 
ized. The  capital  is  $400,000  and  the  com- 
pany now  owns   1,000   acres  of  coal  rights. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  deal  now 
under  consideration  between  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  Corporation,  now  operating  seven  of 
the  largest  collieries  in  the  state,  and  the 
W.  P.  Rend  Coal  Co..  both  of  Chicago.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  deal  the  Old 
Ren  will  become  owners  of  the  vV.  P. 
Rend  mine  at  Rend  and  also  one  at  Rend- 
ville,  both  in  Williamson  County.  Both 
mines  are  of  large  capacity  and  wit.i  the 
large  acreage  in  the  consideration  a  sum 
of  over  $1,000,000  will  be  expenaed.  With 
the  acquisition  of  these  two  large  mines 
the  Old  Ben  concern  enters  the  William- 
son County  field  for  the  first  time,  all  of 
their  other  properties  being  located  in 
Franklin   County. 

Lewis  Steele,  sales  manager  for  the  Con- 
sumers Co.,  Chicago,  has  after  seventeen 
years  of  continuous  service  with  that  com- 
pany, organized  a  concern  known  as  the 
L.  B.  Steele   Coal  Co..  of  Chicago. 

During  the  slack  workirg  time  which  is 
now  causing  all  mines  to  operate  from  two 
to  three  days  per  week,  the  Middlefork 
mine  at  Benton  is  getting  a  new  $25.n00 
plant  for  reclaiming  and  wasliing  the  fine 
coal.  The  mine  is  operated  by  the  Ignited 
States  Fuel  Co.,  which  i.s  a  subsidiary  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Co.,  and  a  large  i)ortio"n  of 
the  output  is  shipped  directly  to  -some  of 
the  largest   steel    plants    in    the  country. 

.\  fire  which  resulted  in  several  thou- 
^""4o  f'ol'ars    damage    and    for    a    time 
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INDIANA 

Directors  of  the  Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co. 

have  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend 
of  13  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  out- 
standing. The  dividend  was  payable  on 
April   1. 

William  Moore,  administrator  of  the  es- 
tate of  Jesse  Moore,  deceased,  was  awarded 
damages  in  the  sum  of  $3,700  aganist  the 
liower  Vein  Coal  Co.  at  Terre  Haute  re- 
cently, in  Superior  Court.  The  deceased 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  coal 
falling  from  the  loading  chute  at  the  mine 
and  suffered  concussion  of  the  brain.  Al- 
though he  lived  about  two  years  after  the 
accident  the  finding  was  that  the  injuries 
received  from  the  falling  coal  resulted  in 
his  death. 

The  Winslow  Minlngr  Co.,  Huntington, 
hag  filed  notice  showing  an  incfease  in  its 
capital   stock   from   $10,000    to    $40,000. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Coal  Bureau,  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Trade,  held  its  April  dinner  at  the 
Louisville  Old  Inn  Hotel  on  April  2.  Bob 
Watson  was  toastmaster.  "Talks  were 
heard  from  W.  B.  Gathright.  of  the  St. 
Bernard  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Charles  Cush, 
Atlas  Coal  Co.,  Charles  O'Connor,  Pittsburgh 
Fuel  Co.,  T.  J.  Morrow,  Byrne  &  Speed  Coal 
Co.,  and  others.  Views  expressed  were  fairly 
optimistic,  belief  being  that  reduced  prices 
arranged  for  April  would  be  raised  in 
May,  and  that  there  would  be  fair  summer 
stocking. 

Elkhorn  Collieries  Co.,  which  has  been 
operating  a  coal  mine  on  Elkhorn  Creek, 
has  sold  its  entire  interest  to  J.  H.  Bent- 
ley  &  Son,  of  Jenkins,  for  $20,000. 

Among  charter  changes  recently  filed  and 
new  charters  granted  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  as  follows:  Dela- 
ware Coal  Co.,  Delaware,  increasing  capi- 
tal from  $15,000  to  $30,000.  Clayborn- 
Klkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Paintsville.  $120,000, 
E.  M.  Clay,  E.  M.  Brown  and  W.  C.  Howes. 
Castleman  Brothers,  Louisville,  changing 
name  to  Bell-Harlan  Coal  Co.  United 
Block  Coal  Co.,  Auxier,  $100,000,  J.  C. 
Snyder,  O.  S.  Massengill  and  William 
A\Tiite. 

The  Imperial  £lkhorn  Coal  Co.  at  Ser- 
gent  will  start  at  once  making  extensions 
and  improvements  in  its  plant.  Additional 
coal  lands  will  he  opened  for  development 
by  the  construction  of  a  short  spur  of  rail- 
road. Several  new  mines  will  be  opened. 
A  new  tipple  will  be  constructed. 

Jacob  li.  Frankel,  of  New  York  City,  sold 
2,121  acres  of  coal  land  in  Webster  and 
Union  counties  to  the  Webster  &  Union 
Coal   Co.   for   $127,000. 

The  Scanlon  Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  one  of 
the  older  and  larger  retail  organizations, 
has  passed  into  new  control,  T.  V.  Brown, 
J.  C.  Hanna  and  C.  O.  Brown  having  pur- 
chased controlling  interest  in  the  organi- 
zation. 


MINNESOTA 

The  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  at  Duluth, 
is  about  ready  to  let  a  contract  for  im- 
proving its  dock.  Plans  for  building  new 
foundations,  wrecking  the  old  bridges  and 
erecting  a  modern  electric  bridge  are  con- 
temi>lated. 


MISSOURI 

The  RHven  Coal  Co.,  six  miles  west  of 
Oh'nwood.  will  run  a  transmission  line  to 
Glemvood.  Lancaster  and  Downing  and  will 
supply  those  towns  with  electric  current, 
which  it  can  furnish  to  the  throe  towns 
cheaper  than  Lancaster  can  provide  from 
its  own  plant. 


OHIO 

'  John  L.  Iiawler  &  Son,  owner  of  four 
mines  at  Clarion,  is  making  extensive  im- 
provement at  mine  No.  7.  Complete  elec- 
trical equipment  is  being  installed,  which 
includes  a  new  power  plant  and  drainage 
system.  In  all  about  $40,000  will  be  ex- 
pended" in  the  improvement  which  will  be 
completed  early  in  May.  The  electrical 
system  includes  both  a  collection  and  haul- 
age system. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  Assistant 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  Ford  that  no  Ohio 
coal  men  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  com- 
ing Federal  grand  jury.  After  collecting  a 
mass  of  data,  which  was  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  grand  jury,  the  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  declaring  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Lever  law  unconsti-' 
tutional,  will  forestall  prosecutions  if  any 
were   warranted. 

The  Aden  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  mine 
coal  in  the  Cambridge  field.  The  incorpo- 
rators are :  W.  A.  Limbacker,  H.  E.  Bickel, 
F.  M.  Hall,  George  W.  Cassingham  and 
W.  L.  Hart. 

The    Commercial    Coal    &    Coke    Co.    has 

been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000  to  mine  and  sell  coal.  Incorporators 
are:  O.  Ruby,  F.  L.  Leckie,  Tracy  H. 
Duncan,  T.  C.  Robinson  and  Joseph  A. 
Schultz. 

The  Elk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal.  It  is  announced  that  the 
company  will  handle  and  operate  coal  prop- 
erties both  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The 
incorporators  are :  C.  H.  Bancroft,  H.  H. 
Pleasant,  A.  L.  Wiswell,  C.  J.  Mayer  and 
L.  S.  Van  Guns. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Navy  Smokeless   Coal  Mining:  Co.  of 

Ebensburg  has  elected  the  following  board 
of  directors:  T.  Stanton  Davis,  Ebensburg, 
John  H.  Cooney,  Johnstown,  F.  B.  Custer, 
Conemaugh,  W.  C.  Shifller,  Ebensburg,  Her- 
man Widmann.  Jolinstown,  I.  E.  Lewis. 
Ebensburg.  William  Barron,  Johnstown, 
Ambrose  Schettig.  A^niliam  C.  Krug,  H.  J. 
VanDusen,  Dr.  Harry  J.  Bennett,  Walter 
F.  Jones  and  H.  F.  Dorr  all  of  Ebensburg. 
Alfred  Wildmann.  Johnstown  and  Harrv 
Davis,  Conemaugh.  W.  C.  Shiffler  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer,  Richard  Bland 
was  re-elected  superintendent  and  Charles 
Hauth  mining  engineer.  The  company  is 
operating  to  capacity  each  day,  employing 
100  men.  A  number  of  new  houses  are 
planned    this   summer. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  at  the  Alice 
mine  on  the  Monongahela  River,  in  Fayette 
County,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a 
large  steel  river  tipple,  preparatory  to  the 
installation  of  a  five-mile  underground  con- 
veyor system  to  bring  the  coal  from  sev- 
eral inland  mines,  now  connected,  to  that 
point  for  river  shipment  instead  of  ship- 
ping by  rail  as  is  now  being  done. 

The  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the   Hillraan   Coal  &   Coke  Co..  of 

Pittsburgh,  has  begun  sinking  a  large  new 
shaft  at  Warwick,  on  the  Monongahela 
River  in  Greene  County,  preparatory  to  de- 
veloping a  large  tract  of  coal  at  that  point. 
This  mine   will  ship  by  river  exclusively. 

The  Somerset  Creek  Coal  Co.,  at  Hoovers- 
ville,  Somerset  County,  expects  to  open 
operations  June  1.  This  company  has  In- 
stalled new  machines  for  digging  coal.  Five 
new  seven -room  houses  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  a  contract  for  five  more  has 
been   awarded. 


UTAH 


Schedules    for    tax    valuations   have    been 
sent   to   the   state   board   of  equalization    by    I 
the    I'eerlesN    Conl    Co.    of    Salt    Lake    City    ( 
with    properties    in    Carbon    County,    show 
ing  v.Tlues  at   $133,189.52. 
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Mine  rescue  work  is  making  great  strides. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  build  a  first  aid 
station  in  the  Spring  Canyon  district,  the 
first  station  of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in 
the  state.  The  move  is  being  supported 
by  all  the  companies  operating  there.  The 
station  is  to  be  conducted  along  similar 
lines  to  the  fire  department  of  a  large  city, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  any  point  in  the  dis- 
trict will  be  reached,  when  necessary,  in 
twenty  minutes. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Business  will  be  continued  by  a  few  com- 
panies operating  under  West  Virginia  char- 
ters following  action  taken  by  their  stock- 
holders, the  following  companies  having 
given  up  their  corporate  existence:  Guyan 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  of  Huntington  ;  Superior 
Thacker  Goal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Williamson  ; 
B.  G.  Bailey   Coal  Co.,  of  Williamson. 

Organi:5ation  of  the  Tipple  Ann  Coal  Co., 
of  Morgantown,  will  be  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  territory  in  Monongalia 
County  on  quite  an  extensive  scale.  This 
concern  has  a  total  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000.  Chiefly  interested  are:  Asa  M.  Ster- 
ling and  H.  M.  Conn,  of  Dilliner,  Pa. ; 
Robert  H.  Chrisman,  H.  M.  VanVoorhis, 
Helen    M.    VanVoorhis,    all   of  Morgantown. 

A  tract  of  1,100  acres  in  the  Coal  River 
field,  tapped  by  the  C.  &  O.,  will  be  de- 
veloped by  John  L,.  Cochran,  of  Denver,  in 
association  with  others.  Development  work 
will   be   undertaken   in    the   near  future. 

It  is  understood  that  development  work 
will  be  pushed  by  the  Cameva  Coal  Co.  on 
its  new  plant  at  Maxine  in  the  Boone 
County  field  by  J.  W.  Vandergrift  and 
others.  This  company  will  operate  in  the 
No.   2  Gas  and  Winifrede  seams. 

New  electrical  equipment  is  being  In- 
stalled by  the  New  River  &  Pocahontas 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  its  plant  at  Berwind.  Such  new  equip- 
ment consists  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
substation  and  the  installation  of  a  new 
turbine  and   generators. 

Production  will  be  increased  by  the  Pera 
Coal  Co.  through  the  driving  of  a  new  open- 
ing, work  on  which  has  already  been 
started.  Further  provision  is  being  made 
for  handling  more  coal  by  the  installation 
of  additional  siding. 

Additional  electrical  and  other  equip- 
ment is  being  installed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Maxine  Coal  Co.  at  Maxine.  New  mine 
cars  have  been  received  and  a  new  200-kw. 
generator   set    is   being   installed. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
Zinn-Richardson  Coal  Co.  to  develop  coal 
lands  in  Preston  County  near  Masontovsm, 
this  corporation  having  just  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  Active 
in    launching    this    concern    were :      Will   S. 


Zinn,  Masontown ;  W.  M.  Melton,  Bretz ; 
Ralph  Richardson,  H.  H.  Richardson,  Reeds- 
ville ;  W.  W.  Mayfleld,  Morgt-atown,  W.  Va. 

A  deal  has  been  closed  by  the  Moan- 
taineer  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mine  and  equipment  of  the 
Blue  Band  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Kanawha  re- 
gion. C.  Counts,  of  Charleston,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mountaineer  Fuel  Co. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  little  market 
for  coal  and  when  it  is  possible  to  make 
improvements  and  bettermfents,  the  Delmar 
Coal  Co.  is  making  plans  to  install  a  new 
conveyor  system  at  its  mines  at  Hildebrand 
in  Monongalia  County.  This  is  one  of  the 
companies  in  which  C.  D.  Robinson,  of 
Fairmont,    is   largely   interested. 

The  Huntington  office  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Coal  Corporation  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  Charleston  office  of  the  same 
company  and  business  formerly  passing 
through  the  first-named  branch  office  will 
hereafter  be  handled  through  Charleston. 
C.  P.  Christian,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  branch  office,  has  been  transferred 
to   Charleston. 

Huntington  people  have  launched  the 
Superior  Elkhorn  Byproduct  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Huntington.  This  com- 
pany has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
Principally  interested  in  the  new  concern 
are:  J.  W.  Lawton,  J.  F.  Ratcliff,  H.  B. 
Hagen,  W.  O.  Wyatt  and  S.  S.  McNeer,  all 
of  Huntington. 

The  Acme  Coal  Anger  Co.  is  a  new 
Fairmont  concern  in  which  well-known  coal 
men  of  northern  West  Virginia  are  largely 
interested,  as  follows:  J.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of 
the  Clark  interests ;  G.  B.  Hartley.  H.  G. 
Greer,  Paul  G.  Armstrong,  C.  E.  Bell,  E. 
S  McCuUough,  T.  L.  Burchinal,  all  of 
Fairmont ;  Everhart  Bierer,  of  Morgan- 
.own  ;  Daniel  Howard,  of  Clarksburg. 

A  preliminary  organization  of  the  Dldon 
Coal  Mining-  Co.  was  perfected  the  latter 
part  of  March,  the  new  company  being  capi- 
talized at  $100,000.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  Wheeling,  the  concern  expecting  to  oper- 
ate in  that  vicinity.  Among  those  largely 
interested  in  this  concern  are:  R.  J.  Cotts. 
Ed.  Burkhart,  Thomas  I.  Thomas,  all  of 
Wheeling ;  R.  L.  Dowell,  of  Glendale,  and 
Charles  Abrams,  of  McMechen,  W.  Va. 

Official  information  has  been  received  as 
to  the  future  plans  of  the  Parkersburg:  Dry 
Dock  Transportation  &  Coal  Co.,  which  is 
evidently  to  become  the  river  subsidiary  of 
the  Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  latter  company  owning  about 
3,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Marshall  County. 
The  new  company,  however,  has  taken  over 
all  the  river  equipment  of  the  Ben  Frank- 
lin company  and  will  handle  coal  for  deliv- 
ery between  Moundsville  and  Parkersburg. 


Purchase  by  the  Kast  Whe*llnr  Co«]  Co., 

of  more  than  200  acres  of  coal  land  In 
Liberty  district  of  Ohio  County  on  Short 
Creek  in  the  Interior  of  Ohio  County  is  the 
forerunner  of  development  work. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  up  Glade 
Creek  in  Raleigh  and  .Summers  counties 
will  make  possible  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional car  territory.  The  Georget*  Creek 
Coal  Co.  has  secured  from  Harry  E.  Weber 
over  3,000  acres  of  coal  land  on  Glade 
Creek,  the  sum  involved  in  such  a  pur- 
chase  being  $105,137. 

The  Guyan  Coal  Co.  will  handle  the  out- 
put of  coal  companies  in  the  Kanawha  and 
adjacent  regions,  this  concern  having 
opened  offices  in  Charleston.  L.  H.  Hund- 
ley is  the  president  of  the  company,  C.  H. 
Erown  being  secretary  and  treasurer 

In  the  period  of  dullness,  during  which 
mines  cannot  be  operated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  Carter  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  plant 
at  Coalwood,  is  completely  renewing  its 
shaft  and  tipple  equipment  at  what  is 
known  as  the  Olga  shaft.  The  tipple  is 
being  rebuilt.  The  company  is  also  put- 
ting in  a  concrete  bottom  in  the  shaft  and 
renewing  machinery   in   the  mine. 

A  tramway  has  long  been  in  use  by  the 
Bradshaw  Coal  Co.  at  its  operations  at 
Bradshaw  in  transporting  coal  from  the 
mine  to  the  tipple,  but  the  company  is  dis- 
continuing this  and  is  installing  an  aerial 
rope  tramway. 

The  growth  of  the  mining  industry  in 
the  state  has  made  necessary  another  in- 
crease in  the  inspection  force  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mines.  This  is  being  provided 
for  in  Senate  Bill  No.  197  introduced  by 
Senator  York  of  Mingo  County,  calling  for 
a  total  of  22  inspectors.  It  has  only  been 
two  years  since  the  number  of  inspectors 
was  increased  from  16  to  19.  If  the  pend- 
ing bill  should  become  a  law  it  would 
mean  that  it  has  been  found  necsssary  to 
increase  the  force  from  15  to  22  inspectors 
within  a  period   of   four   years. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Chicago  Spring- 
field Coal  Co.  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recom- 
mends that  the  rate  on  bituminous  pea  coal 
from  Springfield  to  Dixon,  111.,  is  unreason- 
able. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  the  Commission  decides  that  the 
Millers  Creek  R.R.  is  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  and 
that  rates  on  coal  from  points  on  that  road 
resulting  from  cancellation  by  the  C.  &  O. 
of  the  absorotion  of  switching  charges  of 
the  Millers  Creek  road  is  unreasonable  to 
the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  rates  appli- 
cable from  Group   5   district  of  the  C.  &  O. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Illinois 
Coal  Traffic  Bureau  to  intervene  in  the 
case  of  the  C.  N.  Dietz  L,umb«r  Co.,  involv- 
ing rates  on  soft  coal  from  points  in  Colo- 
rado, Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming  to  destinations  in  Iowa, 
Wyoming    and    Nebraska. 

The  Mathieson  Alkali  Work,  of  Saltville, 
Va..  in  a  complaint  to  the  commission,  at- 
tacks unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from 
Clinchfield  and  Trammel,  Va.,  and  from 
Calhoun  Falls  Branch  and  Heysi,  Va.,  and 
Elkhorn  City,  Ky.,  and  from  Raven,  Va., 
and  Stone,  Ky.,  from  Chatteroy  and  Nolan. 
W.   Va..   to  Marion,   and  Saltville,   Va. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  to  intervene  in  the 
case  of  the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, involving  rates  on  coal  from 
points  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee to  points  in  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  applica- 
tion of  railroads  to  continue  rates  on  coal 
from  Oklahoma  mines  to  Lubbock,  Texas, 
without  observing  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause. 


The  commission  has  assigned  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Green  Rock  Coal  Co.  for 
hearing   at    St.    Louis   April    16. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Melcroft 
Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  attacks  'as  unreason- 
able the  rates  on  coal  from  Melcroft  to 
Jersey  City. 

The  Indiana  Board  &  Filler  Co..  of  De- 
catur, Ind.,  alleges  unreasonable  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  the  Oliphant  Johnson 
Coal  Go's  mine  on  the  P  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 
in  Indiana  and  from  Wheatland  to  Vin- 
cennes,    Ind. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  alleges  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  R.R.  fails  to  accord 
mines  on  the  Monongahela  Ry.  and  the 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Ry.  the  same  coal 
car  supply  on  the  average  as  is  accorded 
on  the  average  to  mines  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  region  and  the  P.  and  L.  E. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  of  New  York, 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from 
mines  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia  to   points   in    New    York. 


Personals 


D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators'  Association.  Cleveland, 
was  in  Washington  recently,  attending  the 
meeting  of  Railroad  Relations  Committee, 
National  Coal  Association,  and  also  a  meet- 
ing of  various  association  secretaries. 

3ticluiel  Gallagher,  general  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Mining  Co., 
and  other  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  properties, 
has  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  ^Wash- 
ington. 

Charles  E.  Maurer.  Who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Florida,  is  now  sojourn- 
ing for  a  brief  period  in  Hot  Springs.  Va., 
before  returning  to  Cleveland.  Mr.  Maurer 
formerly  operated  coal  propeities  in  the 
Eastern   Ohio   field. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  output  of  the  mines  of  the  Dominion 
Coal  Co.  for  the  month  of  March  was  196,- 
614  tons,  showing  some  decrease  compared 
with  the  output  of  the  previous  month, 
which  was  227,030.  The  output  for  the 
month  of  March  of  last  year  was  245.437 
tons. 

Resumption  of  delivery  of  l.i^'^O  tons  per 
week  to  the  Canadian  National  Rys.  will 
enable  the  Ineverness  collieries  to  reopen 
m'ne  operations  until  navigation  com- 
mences, when  trade  conditions  are  expected 
to  improve.  The  Federal  government  is 
being  urged  to  put  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchaiit  Marine  into  use  as  coal  car- 
riers between  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec. 


J.  W.  Porter,  who  has  been  manager  of 
sales  for  the  Alabama  Co.  for  several  years 
past,  has  been  promoted  to  a  vice-presi- 
dency in  the  corporation.  Mr.  Porter  is 
an  adept  in  the  sales  end  of  the  game  and 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  dis- 
trict on  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke  markets. 
He  will  still  retain  general  supervision  over 
sales. 

A  group  of  Washington  men — William  F. 
Thyson,  Charles  H.  St.  John,  W.  B.  Plullips, 
Paul  Dulaney,  »Vill>ur  La  Roe.  Jr.,  Charles 
C.  Carlln,  Thomas  Ruffln.  and  Walter  M. 
Ballard — have  organized  a  coal  company 
in  the  Capital  City,  the  Consumers  Co., 
Inc.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  having 
purchased  the  properties  of  the  Phillips  & 
Lynch  Coal  Co. 

WilUam  McKell.  head  of  the  McKell  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  was  a  visitor  in  Charleston  for 
a  day   or   so   recently. 

H.  C.  Owen,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
was  in  Pennsylvania  recently,  making  an 
investigation    of   coal   lands    in   that   state. 

J.  H.  Moran.  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  formerly  with  the  Ender 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  has  resigned  and 
is  now  with  the  newly  formed  coal  com- 
pany,   the   Central    States   Coal    Co. 

C.  C.  Potts,  of  Chicago,  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  the  new  rescreening 
plant  built  at  Mt.  Vernon,  by  the  South- 
ern Gem  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  com- 
pany has  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois  and  practically 
the  whole  output  of  the  mines  is  handled 
through   the  Mt.    Vernon   plant. 

.\.  E.  Lee.  formerly  with  the  Reliable 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  as  vice-president  and  also 
at  one  time  general  freight  agent  for  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  has  been  made  general 
sales  managei  for  the  Union  Fuel  Co.  of 
Chicago. 

Harry  F.  King,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Bituminous  Coal  Association,  has  taken  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Tuttle  Corpora- 
tion, coal  shippers  and  exporters  of  New 
York. 
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C.  F.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  Western 
Kentucky  Coal  Bureau,  was  in  Washing- 
ton, on  April  5,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Coal  Association's  Railroad  Rela- 
tions Committee,  as  representive  of  the 
Kentucky   operators. 

The  resignation  of  Howard  C.  Matlack 
as  vice-president  of  the  Matlack  Coal  & 
Iron  Corp.,  New  York  City,  was  accepted 
April  9.  W.  E.  Wallace,  manager  of  oper- 
ations and  assistant  treasurer,  was  elected 
in  his  place.  J.  P.  Bouth  was  appointed 
assistant   secretai-y. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Harrison  G.  Ecker,  as  manager  of 
export  and  bunker  sales  for  the  Tuttle  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City. 

C.  J.  Neekamp  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  As- 
sociation, effective  April  11.  F.  E.  Dur- 
liam,  acting  secretary,  has  been  retained  as 
statistician. 

A.  F.  Kemps,  formerly  assistant  manager 
of  sales  for  W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  New 
York  City,  in  the  capacity  of  eastern  sales 
manager,  in  charge  of  line  business.  J. 
W.  Kiefkin.  New  York  manager,  will  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  Tidewater  business. 

Viscount  T.  Inouye,  of  Japan,  director  of 
the  Fushun  Coal  Mines  of  Manchuria,  is 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  plans  a  conference  with  Judge  Gary  of 
the  Steel  Corporation. 

Prof.  Zimmerman,  of  Milliken  University, 
has  been  engaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  investigate  Northwestern  fuel  to  de- 
termine whether  carbonized  lignite  can  find 
a  market  in  that  territory. 

Charles  S,  Keith,  of  Kansas  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
study  the  forestry  situation. 

T.  H.  Huddy,  general  manager  of  the 
Williamson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in 
Charleston,  W.   Va.,  recently. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Pittsburgh  mar- 
ket was  George  Rodgrers,  of  the  Mon-Scott 
Fuel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Morgan- 
town. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  Eastern 
markets,  S.  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel 
Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office  at  Morgan- 
tcwn. 

The  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  of  Morgantown, 
was  represented  at  Detroit  during  the  last 
few  days  of  March  by  R.  B.  McFall. 

O.  W.  Gardner,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was 
a  visitor  at  Huntington  recently.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner is  president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Vir- 
ginian  Coal  Co. 

C.  M.  Roehrig,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Northeast  Kentucky  Operators'  Association 
and  now  Huntington  district  manager  of 
the  Tuttle  Corporation  and  of  the  Tuttle 
Coal  Co.,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Kanawha 
field  recently. 

A.  R.  Beisel,  general  manager  of  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Huntington  and  Holden,  spent  a  day  or 
so    in    Charleston    recently    on    business. 

A.  B.  Bavvn,  of  Huntington,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Solvay  CoUierieb  Co.,  was  a 
visitor  in  the  Kanawha  field  durin?  the 
last  week  of  March. 

Colonel  T.  E.  Houston,  of  Cincinnati, 
identified  with  many  operations  on  tiie 
N.  &  W.,  was  a  visitor  in  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,   during  the   latter  part   of  last  month. 

E.  E.  White,  president  of  the  E.  E.  White 
Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  his  old  home  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  Pa.,  after  spending  a  few  days  at 
his  headquarters  at  Glen  White,  W.  Va. 

Harry  Olmstead,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Com;mittee  of  the  Williamson  Operators' 
Association,  was  a  visitor  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's capital  city  recently. 

John  Hart,  of  Charleston,  president  of 
the  Hartland  Collieries  Co.,  was  a  visitor 
in  New  York  recently. 

A  visitor  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  markets 
■was  Georfce  H.  Ewald,  president  of  ^he 
Standard  Tide  &  Inland  Coal  Sales  Co.,  re- 
cently   organize<l. 

Paul  K.  Morris,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  as- 
sociated with  the  Bingamon  Gas  Coal  Co. 
of  that  city,  was  a  visitor  in  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,   late  in   March. 

Harry  Whyel,  well  known  In  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  coal  circles,  after  spending  a  few  days 
In  Marlon  County,  recently  left  for  a  trip 
to    Florida. 

W.  E.  Koepler,  secretary  of  the  Poca- 
hontas Operators*  Association,  wj*h  head- 
quarters at  Biuefleld,  was  a  visitor  at 
West    Virginia's    capital    In    March. 

Ix>u1h  J.  Wolfberg,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Lake  & 
Export  Coal  Corporation  of  Huntington  as 
the  first  move  on  the  part  of  the  above- 
named  company  to  expand  Its  operations 
and  to  Internationalize  Its  organization 
with  a  view  to  securing  more  foreign 
trade. 


Association  Activities 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association 

The  claim  bureau  of  the  association  dur- 
ing the  past  four  months  has  collected 
claims  for  its  members  against  railroad 
companies  amounting  to  approximately 
$96,000.  This  is  a  record  according  to  B.  F. 
Nigh,  secretary,  who  has  direct  charge  of 
the  claim  bureau.  During  the  same  period 
approximately  50  new  members  were  re- 
ceived in  the  association. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  likely  be  held  at  Cedar  Point, 
Ohio,  some  time  in  June.  The  coming  con- 
vention is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  its  history. 

Norfolk  Coal  Exchange 

F.  L.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Stewart 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
exchange,  composed  of  retail  coal  dealers. 
Other  officers  are:  Aaron  Levine.  City 
Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  vice-president ;  W.  E. 
Hudgins,  Hudgins  Fuel  Co.,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  John  Stribling,  Stribling  Fuel 
Co.,    sergeant-at-arms. 


Northern    West    Virginia    Operators' 
Association 

In  securing  a  decision  from  the  I.  C.  C. 
in  connection  with  the  claim  made  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  cars  to  mines  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
railways,  the  association  has  placed  its 
members  in  a  position  to  obtain  redress 
for  damages,  and  it  is  said  that  such  dam- 
ages will  amount  to  the  profit  on  15,000 
empty  cars  not  furnished  but  to  which  the 
mines  on  the  roads  named  were  entitled. 
The  decision  of  the  commission  is  regarded 
as  important  inasmuch  as  it  makes  plain 
that  members  of  associations  will  be  en- 
titled to  damages  when  discriminated 
against  in  the  distribution  of  cars.  The  de- 
cision of  the  commission  also  makes  it 
mandatory  upon  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  to  put  the  mines 
on  the  Monongahela  and  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  on  an  equality  with  mines  on 
their  own  lines  in  the  distribution  of  cars. 
It  is  thought  that  this  decision  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  case  now 
before  the  commission  for  an  equalization 
of  the  car  supply  which  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  failed  to 
furnish  between  March  1,  1920,  and  Jan. 
1,   1921. 


Winding  Gulf  Operators'  Association 

Figures  have  been  compiled  by  the  as- 
sociation, giving  a  comparison  of  produc- 
tion in  the  various  smokeless  regions  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  year  1920,  it  being 
shown  for  instance  that  the  four  smoke- 
less fields  produced  a  total  of  32,370,335 
tons.  Production  was  largest  in  the  Poca- 
hontas field,  aggregating  15,421,288  tons. 
The  New  River  district  came  second  hav- 
ing a  production  of  7,065,225  tons.  In 
third  place  was  the  Winding  Gulf  region, 
with  a  total  output  for  the  year  of  5.810,- 
157  tons.  Tug  River  production  aggregated 
4,073,665    tons. 


Industrial  News 


Boston,  Mass. — The  Massachusetts  Fuel 
Administration  announces  a  change  of 
headquarters  from  Exchange  Street  to  Room 
181,  State  House.  Eugene  Hultman,  Fuel 
Administrator,  and  Edward  F.  O'Dowd, 
statistician. 

Boston,  Mass. — Ranger  &  Worden  will 
conduct  a  business,  handling  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals.  Lynn  M.  Ranger  is  in 
charge  of  the  Boston  office,  141  Milk  St., 
and  Charles  O.  Worden  will  be  at  the 
branch  office  In  Scranton,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. — The  Grindle  Fuel  Equip- 
ment Co.  hereafter  will  be  the  name  of 
the  Powdered  Coal  Co.,  formerly  knov^Ti  as 
Combustion  Economy  Corporation.  The 
company  will  manufacture  powdered  coal 
equipment. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — The  Cleveland  &  West- 
ern Coal  Co.,  operating  in  eastern  Ohio, 
has  removed  Us  general  office  from  the 
].,eader-News  Bldg.  to  the  new  Hanna 
Building   on    the    thirteenth    floor. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Announcement  la  made 
oi'  the  removal  of  the  Atlas  Fuel  Corpora- 
tion to  its  now  office,  located  at  808  Na- 
tional City  Bldg.,  17  E.  42nd  St..  ofTeottve 
April  20.     Telephone  Murray  Hill  9960-1. 


New  Y'ork,  >".  Y. — The  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  the  New  England 
Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  will  move  late 
in  April  from  their  present  quarters  in  the 
Whitehall  Bldg.  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Cunard    Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  G.  E.  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  moved  to  449  West  42nd  St.. 
Phones:  Longacre  2022-3.  Mechanical  and 
electrical   installations. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Atlantic  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  announces  the  removal  of  its  of- 
fices from  418-22  Real  Estate  Trust  Build- 
ing to  1506-7   Land  Title  Building. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Pittsburgh  Mining 
Machinery  Co.,  has  changed  offices  from 
the  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  to  the 
Wabash  Bldg.,  410  Liberty  Ave. 


Publications  Received 


Analyses  of  Iowa  Coals. — Bureau  of 
Mines,  Technical  Paper  269;  Pp.  27;  6 
X  9  in. 

Reg-ulation  of  Explosives  in  the  United 
States — Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  198.  Pp.- 
45.  Giving  especial  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Explosives  Act  of  Oct. 
6,   1917. 

The  .Analysis  of  Snlphnr  Forms  in  Coal 
— Bureau  of  Mines,  Technical  Paper  254. 
Describing  and  elaborating  the  method  for 
the  determination  of  the  various  form  of 
sulphur   in    coal. 

Gas  Purification  in  the  Medium-Size  Gas 
Plants  of  Illinois — Bulletin  25,  Co-Opera- 
tive  Mining  Series,  State  of  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education,  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Geological  Survey.  Pp. 
71.  charts  and  tables. 

Chlorination  of  Natural  Gas — Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Technical 
Paper  255.     Pp.   44  ;  charts  and  tables. 


Coming  Meetings 


Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  convention  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  May  4,  5  and  6.  Secretary,  R.  R. 
Yeagley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will 
meet  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  April  27  to  30. 
Acting  Secretary,  H.  S.  Crocker,  33  West 
39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Institute  .of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit  Mich.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Olson, 
Polytechnic    Institute,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  June  7  and  8.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Cushing,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  hold  Ils  thirteenth  annual  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  111.,  Mav 
24,  25  and  26.  Secretary,  J.  Q.  Crawford, 
Chicago,    111. 

The  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  Secretary,  W.  B. 
Reed,  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23,  24,  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago,  111.  Secretary,  Calvin  W.  Rioe,  29 
West  39th   St.,   New  York  City. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,   April   27,   28   and   29. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  12, 
13  and  14  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Rich- 
mond. Va.  Special  rates  on  all  railroads. 
Secretary,   E.   G.   Gordon,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Counell  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  convention  May  4, 
5,  6  and  7  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary, 
J.  Q.  Hammond,  409  Park  Bldg..  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Illinois  Mining  Institnte  will  hold  Its 
sprine  outing  the  oar'.y  part  of  June  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  June  2 
and  returning  on  June  4.  Secretary, 
Martin   Bolt.   Springfield,   11'.. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Equipment.  The  24  th  annual  convention 
on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  C  llseum,  Chicago, 
111.  Assistant  secretary.'.  John  T.  Burns, 
Congress  Hotel.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Kentuclcy  Retail  Coal  Pealers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix  Hotel,  April  27. 
Secretary  J.  C-  -iw  Taylor. 
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Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite 

CONTINUED  increase  in  the  use  of  bituminous  slack 
and  its  steady  relative  advance  in  price  as  compared 
with  lump  and  nut  sizes  shows  what  may  be  expected 
when  fine  sizes  of  anthracite  are  properly  cleaned  and 
when  the  public  generally  is  instructed  in  the  advantages 
of  using  them. 

In  the  article  which  we  publish  today  by  William 
Strain  entitled  "Concentrating  Tables  Turn  Incom- 
bustible Sludge  from  Pond  Into  Good  Fuel"  he  de- 
clares that  each  coal-washing  table  cleans  eight  tons 
of  sludge  per  hour,  which  is  sixty-four  tons  per  eight- 
hour  day  and  252  tons  each  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  a 
large  production,  and  some  there  are  who  question 
whether  it  can  be  attained  with  anthracite,  where  the 
coal  and  its  impurities  are  of  much  the  same  specific 
gravity,  especially  if  care  is  taken  to  get  a  product  of 
the  best  quality. 

If,  however,  this  purity  is  attained  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sale  of  small  sizes  will  be  stimulated.  As 
about  twenty  tables  can  be  tended  by  one  man  and  can 
be  run  with  little  power  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  good  results  could  not  be  attained 
at  reasonable  cost.  A  big  run  for  a  breaker  for  sizes 
below  pea  would  be  1,600  tons  per  day.  Estimating 
only  four  tons  of  coal  per  hour  per  table,  the  services 
of  only  fifty  tables  would  be  required.  This  is  not  so 
many  as  to  suggest  a  departure  from  the  practice  of 
running  such  machinery  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

Big  copper  mills  have  two  or  three  hundred  tables  in 
operation.  In  some  of  these  all  the  ore  brought  out 
of  the  mines  passes  over  the  tables ;  at  others  flotation 
is  first  provided  and  only  flotation  tailings  are  tabled. 
In  breaker  concentrators  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  coal  would  go  to  the  tables.  The  largest  sizes  of 
coal  would  be  washed  in  jigs,  as  in  the  past,  so  the 
tabling  operations  in  breakers  will  never  be  as  large 
as  those  in  copper  plants. 

The  extremely  fine  coal  could  be  profitably  used  for 
powdered  fuel.  Anthracite  is  especially  suited  for 
such  uses,  as  it  does  not  explode.  Much  trouble  has 
been  experienced  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
bituminous  coal  when  reduced  to  powder.  With  an- 
thracite risk  of  explosions  in  the  mill  and  in  the  storage 
would  be  non-existent. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the  anthracite  companies 
have  not  done  more  to  promote  the  use  of  buckwheat 
No.  1  in  domestic  furnaces.  With  the  proper  equip- 
ment it  can  be  so  burned,  and  the  results  are  fully  as 
good  as  those  obtained  with  larger  sizes  of  coal.  If 
more  were  burning  this  smaller  size  it  would  in  large 
measure  tend  to  moderate  the  price  of  the  larger  sizes, 
which  has  to  be  increased  to  compensate  for  the  low 
prices  at  which  smaller  sizes  have  to  be  sold.  Investiga- 
tion and  experiment  might  develop  that  clean  rice  or 
even  barley  is  not  too  small  for  use  in  properly-con- 
structed domestic  furnaces. 


An  engineer  reports  having  .seen  la.st  winter  an  instal- 
lation in  an  apartment  hou.se  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which 
was  burning  screenings  from  a  local  yard,  apparently 
about  the  size  of  No.  3  buckwheat  and  .smaller.  This 
coal  was  being  successfully  burned  on  a  perforated 
grate,  low  blast  being  supplied  by  a  small  fan  operated 
by  electric  motor  under  thermostatic  control.  The  iner- 
tia of  the  domestic  consumer  is  one  of  the  chief  cau.se.s 
for  the  high  price  of  "domestic"  sizes  and  the  low  rate 
for  fine  coal  The  sale  of  the  fine  sizes  can  be  increased 
through  wholesale  education  of  the  public  by  the  an- 
thracite companies. 


Hoover  and  the  Coal  Industry 

SECRETARY  HOOVER  is  making  it  plain  that  he 
would  aid  industry,  not  regulate  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  continue  to  hunt  out  the  culprits 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  haul  up  short  those  who  transgress 
with  unfair  practice,  but  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  render  aid.  Aid  not  only  that  industry  can  in- 
crease profits,  but  aid  in  making  business  better  foi 
itself  and  for  the  people  of  the  country.  Extension  of 
trade  abroad  is  one  of  the  big  features  of  his  program, 
but  the  "domestic"  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  steps  Mr.  Hoover  will  take  to  aid  the  coal  in- 
dustry are  matters  of  interest  to  us.  Possibly  a  move 
will  be  made  to  collect  under  the  Commerce  Department 
all  work  of  the  federal  government  having  to  do  with 
fact  finding,  work  now  scattered  between  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Tarifl" 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati.*;tics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  sujuhy  others,  including  parts 
of  the  present  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  difficult 
to  foresee  how  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  coal  industry  unless  some  such  re- 
alignment of  work  is  effected.  It  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible that  some  part  of  the  changes  ii.dicated  above 
will  result  from  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
government  bureaus,  now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
jrress  in  the  form  of  the  McCormick  Reorganization  bill. 

But  however  the  job  be  done,  Mr.  Hoover  is  going  to 
find  necessary  the  rejuvenation  of  his  own  department, 
and  for  this  he  will  need  and  deserves  the  support  of 
Congress,  more  money,  and  the  backing  of  the  coal  and 
other  business  men  of  the  country.  The  men  of  the  coal 
industry  should  take  particular  interest  in  what  Mr. 
Hoover  is  planning  to  do  in  their  aid  and  assist  him 
by  taking  their  troubles  to  him.  As  a  business  man  and 
an  engineer  he  cannot  have  other  than  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  coal  man's  problems,  and  what  the 
coal  industry  needs  above  all  else  now  is  help  from  high 
places.  A  revised  "Statement  of  Facts"  might  well  be 
put  before  the   new   Secretary   of  Commerce  with   the 
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jxpressed  desire  that  he  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  pub- 
ic confidence  in  the  coal  industry. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  the  address  of  Secretary 
Hoover  recently  made  to  the  American  Engineering 
Council  at  Philadelphia.  The  closing  paragraph  of 
his  talk  is  so  clearly  a  statement  of  platform  that  we 
repeat  it  here  for  emphasis.  An  industry  in  this  coun- 
try that  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  get  behir  l  such 
a  program  is  lacking  in  vision.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

"We  want  no  paternalism  in  government.  We  do 
need  in  government  aids  to  business  in  a  collective 
sense.  In  a  department  we  do  not  want  either  to  engage 
in  business  or  to  regulate  business.  We  need  a  de- 
partment that  can  give  prompt  and  accurate  diagnosis 
from  both  a  foreign  and  domestic  point  of  view  of 
economic  events,  of  economic  tendencies,  of  economic 
ills;  that  can  promptly  and  accurately  survey  economic 
opportunity,  economic  discrimination  and  opposition; 
that  can  give  scientific  advice  and  assistance  and 
stability  to  industry  in  furnishing  it  with  prompt  and 
accurate  data  upon  production,  supplies  and  consump- 
tion; that  can  co-operate  with  it  in  finding  standards 
and  simplifications;  that  can  by  broad  study  promote 
national  conservation  in  industry  and  the  elimination 
of  waste;  that  can  study  and  ventilate  the  commercial 
side  of  our  power  possibilities;  that  can  study  and  ad- 
vise national  policies  in  development  of  rail,  water  and 
overseas  transportation;  that  in  fact  covers,  so  far  as 
government  functions  can  cover,  the  broad  commercial 
problems  of  trade,  industry  and  transportation.  This 
can  be  accomplished  more  by  co-ordination  of  exist- 
ing governmental  facilities  than  by  increased  expen- 
ditures." 


Are  Association  Price  Reports  Good  or  Bad? 

ATTENTION  in  a  national  way  has  been  drawn  to  the 
L  so-called  "open-price"  reports  of  associations  of 
business  men,  by  the  reference  to  them  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  and  by  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  subsequently  made  public. 
First  let  us  say  that  the  statement  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  widely  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, is  a  sound  document  as  an  interpretation  of  gen- 
eral business  conditions.  It  must  not  be  considered  as 
addressed  to  coal  alone,  and  many  of  the  statements 
made  do  not  apply  with  truth  to  this  industry. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  delay  in  the  return  of 
normal  market  and  price  conditions  is  stated  to  be  "open- 
price  associations,  in  many  cases  not  yet  challenged  by 
the  law,  yet  tending  to  bring  about  and  maintain  unduly 
high  prices."  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  are  no  such 
reports  now  being  assembled  in  the  coal  trade — such  as 
there  were  in  1919,  which  were  abandoned  at  the  veiled 
suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  early  in  1920, 
when  the  hardwood  lumber  case  first  came  to  light.  It 
cannot  be  charged,  therefore,  that  any  such  agency  is 
influencing  the  prices  of  coal. 

The  coal  industry,  however,  believes  in  this  type  of 
association  activity  and  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  in- 
quire into  the  trend  of  opinion  with  regard  thereto. 
In  an  interview  given  out  last  week  in  New  York, 
Samuel  Untermyer  assailed  "open-competition"  associa- 
tions, saying  that  whoever  gave  "the  President  any 
such  foolish  advice  [that  these  associations  are  within 
the  lawl  has  done  incalculable  hai-m."  He  charges  that 
such  activities  are  "neither  more  nor  less  than  covert 


price-fixing  agreements,  and  are  none  too  subtle  at 
that."  He  recognizes  that  the  idea  back  of  the  scheme 
is  that  competitors  by  daily  exchanges  among  them- 
selves of  information  in  regard  to  contracts,  costs, 
sales  prices  and  the  like  are  saved  the  temptation  of 
"cutting  under"  one  another  and  says  that  the  "end- 
less arguments  and  pretexts  that  are  used  to  justify 
the  various  devices  thus  employed  are  infantile  in  their 

simplicity  and  deceive  no  one They  furnish 

no  useful  or  legitimate  purpose  and  they  are  a  cover 
for  all  forms  of  interference  with  the  economic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand." 

Beyond  question  Mr.  Untermyer,  in  his  investigations 
of  the  building  industry  in  New  York,  came  in  contact 
with  such  associations  in  their  worst  form.  We  ap- 
preciate that  he  has  found  in  those  trades  sufficient  to 
arouse  him  to  strong  language,  but  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Harding  has  been  better  advised  as  to  the  legality 
of  this  type  of  association  effort  than  Mr.  Untermyer 
appreciates.  Specifically  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  plan 
that  is  to  be  condemned  and  not  the  plan  itself.  It  is 
such  abuse  that  has  brought  this  plan  of  business  aid 
into  disrepute,  and 'if  the  liability  to  misuse  is  inherent 
in  the  working  of  the  scheme,  then  in  the  public  inter- 
est it  must  go.  Business  wants  no  regulation  and  the 
public  wants  no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Modification  of  the  Sherman  law,  when  it  comes,  will 
take  the  form  of  permitting  regulated  combination  in 
aid   of  business. 

If  "open-price"  reporting  is  to  survive  it  must  take 
on  more  of  the  spirit  of  public  information.  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  incentive  to  the  coal  operator  to 
participate  in  such  association  activities  is  solely  that 
of  assisting  in  increasing  profits.  Reasonable  profits 
to  industry  and  good  trade  practices  are  not  incom- 
patible with  public  interest.  In  the  bituminous  coal 
industry,  where  the  trade  associations  have  been  de- 
veloped, the  problem  in  the  past  has  been  to  obtain 
from  large  industrial  and  public  utility  buyers  of  coal, 
prices  that  afforded  proper  remuneration  on  capital  in- 
vested. Trade  associations  in  coal  have  been  in  de- 
fense of  the  producer  as  against  the  combinations  of 
large  coal-buying  interests.  Where,  as  in  Colorado, 
commercial  coal  is  largely  sold  for  domestic  use,  the 
producers  have  wisely  refrained  at  all  times  from  re- 
porting prices  to  a  common  agent. 

Where  the  coal  operators'  trade  associations  have 
erred  in  the  past  has  been  in  holding  too  closely  from 
public  vi3w  the  figures  of  costs,  contracts  and  sales 
realizations  they  have  collected.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  reports  of  stock  market  transactions  are  "open- 
price"  information,  that  the  grain  industry  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  as  regards  trans- 
actions and  prices,  "but  it  must  be  observed  that  every 
transaction  is  recorded  and  made  public.  The  public 
enjoys  the  data  as  well  as  the  operator.  It  has  not 
been  so  in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  reports  of  the 
coal  associations.  There  was  a  semblance  of  publicity 
given  the  market  reports  of  coal  in  1919  by  publica- 
tion of  certain  tota!s  in  the  "Digest"  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  but  access  to  the  mass  of  data 
collected  by  local  operators'  associations  has  been  as 
a  closed  book  to  the  consumer  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. To  meet  the  public  conception  of  what  is  fair, 
better  provision  must  be  made  for  anv  future  efforts 
by  the  coal  industry  along  this  line  to  inspire  the  public 
with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  that  something  is 
not  being  done  to  "rig"  the  price  against  it. 
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Concentrating  Tables  Turn  Incombustible 
Sludge  from  Pond  Into  Good  Fuel 

Elevator  and  a  Sluice  Broke  Up  Lumps  of  Clay  and  Coal 
Enabling  Concentrating  Tables  to  Remove  Two -Thirds  of 
the  Ash,  Thus  Making  a  Good  Fuel  Out  of  Material  Which 
Others  Had  Condemned  and  Sought  to  Remove  by  Firing 


By  William  Strain 

Renton.  Wash. 


FOR  nearly  twenty  years  the  Renton  Coal  Co.  has 
been  sluicing  all  coal  of  the  size  commonly  known 
as  buckwheat  into  a  field  some  300  ft.  from  the 
tipple.  This  field  has  an  area  of  about  six  acres.  The 
sludge  pond,  as  it  is  called,  attained  a  height  of  30  ft. 
and  contained,  in  round  numbers  by  the  time  is  was 
decided  to  utilize  it,  200,000  tons  of  material.  The 
small  material  thus  stored  was  a  good  grade  of  sub- 
bituminous  coal  but  it  contained  much  fine  sand,  par- 
ticles of  bone,  shale  and,  in  places,  sediment  consisting 
chiefly  of  clay.  All  this  made  the  material  difficult  to 
burn  under  ordinary  conditions  because  of  its  high  ash 
content  and  consequent  low  heating  value. 

It  has  been  common  practice  at  some  mines  producing 
this  grade  of  fine  coal  to  allow  it  to  be  carried  off  in 
water  discharged  from  the  screens  or  jigs.  This  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  done  in  this  instance  also  if  the 
turning  of  this  material  into  the  streams  had  not  threat- 
ened serious  damage  to  a  large  area  of  valuable  farming 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine. 

Recently,  during  the  work  of  reclamation,  a  30-ft. 
length  of  smokestack  was  unearthed.  Inquiries  among 
the  "old  timers"  elicited  the  information  that  an  at- 


tempt had  been  made  to  burn  the  pile  a  few  years  ago. 
A  short  tunnel  had  been  driven  into  the  dry  end  of  the 
"pond"  and  raised  through  to  the  surface.  The  ex- 
humed section  of  smokestack  had  been  carefully  mounted 
in  this  raise  in  order  to  increase  the  draft.  The  tunnel 
had  been  filled  with  oil  barrels  and  dried  wood.  Upon 
igniting,  however,  the  wood  failed  to  set  fire  to  the  coal, 
for  which  we  now  are  duly  thankful. 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  scheme  it  was  necessarj-  to 
install  a  small  centrifugal  pump  to  elevate  the  sludge, 
for  the  pond,  by  that  time,  had  reached  a  point  where 
sluicing  was  no  longer  possible.  It  probably  was  to 
obviate  this  expense  that  the  burning  was  attempted. 

The  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.,  of  which  the 
Renton  Coal  Co.  is  a  subsidiarj-,  has  through  much  effort 
and  expense  been  able  to  develop  a  highly  efficient  pow- 
dered-fuel plant  in  Seattle.  This  plant  generates  steam 
which  heats  the  greater  part  of  the  downtown  business 
district  during  the  winter  months.  It  consumes  more 
than  two  hundred  tons  of  powdered  coal  per  day. 

It  was  to  supply  fuel  for  this  plant  that  consideration 
was  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  coal  contained  in 
the  Renton  Coal  Co.'s  sludge  pond.     An  attempt  was 
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SMALL  PLANT  TO  PREPARE  200,000  TONS  OF  SLUDGE  FOR   THE  MARKET 
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No  appreciable  amount  of  the  coal  is  over 
A -in.  diameter  and  consequently  the  con- 
centrating table  is  well  suited  to  the  work 
of     preparation.       The    installation     is     not 


elaborate,  for  with  250  tons  of  clean  coal 
delivered  every  eight  hours  the  pond  can 
be  worked  over  in  about  eigliteen  months. 
The   tables  will  then   be   available   for   the 


preparation  of  the  product  from  the  washer, 
which  will  (^omprise  not  only  the  fine  coal 
resulting  from  the  preparation  but  the 
crushed  refuse  from  jigs  and  picking  tables. 
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RECLAIMING  PLANT  FROM  SLUDGE  POND 

The  smooth  surface  in  the  foreground  of  the  illustration,  which  looks 
like  an  asphalted  area,  is  the  sludge  pond.  Note  the  scaffold  for  the 
aerial  tram  above  the  washer.  This  is  no  longer  used,  as  flushing  is 
found  to  assist  in  preparing  the  material  for  treatment. 


CONCENTRATING  TABLES  FOR  CLEANING  SLUDGE 

These  tables  have  no  difRculty  in  remov-ing  fine  sand,  clay 
and  bone  from  the  coal.  The  ash  may  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  proportion,  as  received,  and  yet  no  coal  values 
of  importance  will  be  lost  in  making  this  preparation. 


made  to  burn  the  raw  sludge  under  boilers,  but  this  was 
unsuccessful  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  incom- 
bustible and  the  gummy  nature  of  the  material. 

Upon  examination  the  following  conditions  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  pond.  At  the  end  where  the  sluice 
box  from  the  tipple  had  discharged,  the  sand  and  larger 
pieces  of  bone  and  shale  had  settled.  From  this  point 
toward  the  discharge  or  overflow  end  of  the  pond  the 
material  had  been  deposited  according  to  its  various 
sizes  and  specific  gravities. 

At  the  overflow  end  some  30,000  tons  of  sticky  mud 
consisting  of  fine  coal  and  finely  divided  clay  was  found. 
In  this  mud  were  interstratified  streaks  of  clean  coal 
from  I'ff  in.  downward  in  diameter.  These  had  been  car- 
ried over  to  this  point  by  heavy  rains  or  sudden  inrushes 
of  water. 

Tests  on  composite  samples  of  the  sludge,  excluding, 
of  course,  the  mud,  were  made  on  various  kinds  of  coal- 
cleaning  equipment,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  maxi- 
mum recovery  was  yielded  by  concentrating  tables. 
Preference  in  installation  was  shown  to  the  Deister- 
Overstrom  coal-washing  table,  and  five  of  these  machines 
were  installed,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately forty  tons  per  hour. 

The  tables  were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  main  floor 
of  the  washing  plant.     They  stand  upon  concrete  col- 


APPEARANCE  OF  SLUDGE  DEPOSIT  AFTER  SLUICING 

By  sluicing  the  coal  the  effect  of  scgrogntiona  which  took  place 
fn  Its  deposition  Is  o\  orcomo  and  a  nearly  uniform  pi-oduot  finds 
its  way  to  the  t:\blcs.  C^onsoqutMitly,  tlioy  can  bo  adjusted  for  at 
least  long  periods  at  sneh  an  angle  as  will  give  the  most  satis- 
factory   result. 


umns  reaching  through  the  floor  to  the  ground.  Each 
table  is  belted  to  a  line  shaft  which  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  power  is  furnished  by  a 
15-hp.  motor.  This  line  shaft  also  drives  five  screw 
feeders,  one  leading  to  each  table.  These  conveyors 
insure  a  uniform  feed  to  each  machine.  Such  regularity 
in  the  feed  is  highly  essential  for  the  efficient  recovery 
of  good  coal.  Above  each  screw  feeder  is  a  bin  of  one 
table-hour  capacity.  These  bins  are  in  turn  fed  by  a 
distributing  drag  conveyor  extending  the  length  of  the 
plant. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  most  efficient  way  of 
handling  the  sludge  from  the  pond  to  the  plant  would 
be  by  means  of  an  aerial  tramway  delivering  through  a 
rotary  screen.  Accordingly  a  short  span  of  track  cable 
was  erected.  It  was  found,  however,  that  any  kind  of 
grab  bucket  would  deliver  the  mud  and  clay  to  the  plant 
in  such  condition  that  it  would  clog  the  feeding  mechan- 
ism and  cause  large  pieces  of  clay  containing  much 
fine  coal  to  be  discharged  over  the  screen  as  refuse. 
Also  the  smaller  pieces  of  mud  and  clay  which  passed 
through  the  screen  (^-in.  mesh)  would  interfere  with 
the  separating  effect  of  the  table  riffles. 

Refuse  Is  "Dissolved"  and  Sluiced 

By  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  only  shape  in 
which  the  material  could  be  presented  to  the  tables  for 
efficient  treatment  was  by  breaking  it  up — "dissolving," 
so  to  speak — and  sluicing  it  by  water  under  pressure. 
This  sluicing  plan  was  adopted  and  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  An  additional  advantage  possessed  by  it 
is  that  the  water,  by  passing  over  the  entire  pond,  de- 
livers coal,  bone,  shale  and  fine-divided  clay  to  the  tables 
in  uniform  proportions,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for 
closely  watching  these  machines  once  they  are  set. 

Part  of  the  pile  lies  some  20  ft.  below  the  level  at 
which  sluicing  to  the  plant  by  gravity  is  possible  and 
it  became  necessary  to  raise  this  material  through  this 
distance.  After  trying  various  schemes  the  machine 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which 
is  locally  knowm  as  the  "paddler"  or  "spanker."  was 
adopted.  This  device  consists  of  an  endless  chain  run- 
ning in  a  sheet-iron  lined  box  18  in.  wide  and  6  in. 
deep. 

To  the  chain  are  attached  at  24-in  intervals  wooden 
paddles  made  of  2  x  6-in.  material.  The  trough  is  in- 
clined on  an  angle  of  about  40  deg.  and  the  chain  is 
driven  by  the  top  sprocket  at  a  lineal  speed  of  about 
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Paddling 
Machine 

A  dragline  con- 
veyor running  in 
a  trough  runs  at 
an  angle  of  about 
40  deg.  and  lifts 
the  product  of  the 
sludge  pond  into 
a  hopper  from 
which  it  is  ele- 
vated to  a  dis- 
tributing c  o  n- 
veyor. 


wi^         \ 
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400  ft.  per  min.  The  device  handles  a  mixture  of  about 
400  gal.  of  water  and  coal  per  min. 

From  the  paddler  the  sludge  is  sluiced  into  a  hopper, 
from  which  it  is  elevated  to  the  distributing  drag  con- 
veyor mentioned  above.  Owing  to  water  shortage  the 
overflow  from  the  hopper  is  pumped  back  into  the  sludge 
pond  together  with  the  overflow  from  the  tables.  Clean 
water,  however,  is  used  on  the  table  feed. 

Actual  cleaning  of  the  coal  is  accomplished  without 
difficulty,  as  the  tables  allow  a  wide  range  of  recovery. 
The  raw'  feed  contains  28  to  30  per  cent  ash-forming 
material.  Owing  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  steam 
plant,  a  fuel  containing  16  to  18  per  cent  is  acceptable 
provided  it  is  free  from  sand,  clay  or  shale.  This  de- 
gree of  preparation  the  tables  can  readily  afford.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  reduce  the  ash  content  of  the  prod-^ 
uct  to  10  per  cent  without  losing  an  appreciable  amount 
of  clean  coal  in  the  refuse. 

Occasional  pieces  of  coal  i  in.  in  size  or  over  are  dis- 
charged with  the  reject  material.  It  would  be  advisable, 
therefore,  in  the  washing  of  fines  containing  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  coal  of  more  than  f.v  in.  in  diameter, 


to  pass  the  raw  material  over  a  screen  of  :1-.  in.  mesh 
and  wash  the  two  sizes  on  separate  tables.  This  would 
insure  a  minimum  loss  of  coal  in  the  refuse. 

The  cleaned  coal  is  collected  in  a  sluice  box  under  the 
tables  and  delivered  to  a  settling  tank  of  the  usual  de- 
sign. Thence  it  is  delivered,  by  means  of  a  dewatering 
elevator,  to  a  loading  bin  over  the  tracks. 

The  plant  is  capable  of  delivering  250  tons  of  clean 
coal  in  eight  hours  and  probably  will  work  out  the  sludge 
pond  in  about  eighteen  months.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished  the  sludge  direct  from  the  mine  tipple 
can  be  run  through  the  plant  together  with  the  crushed 
refuse  from  the  jigs  and  picking  tables,  so  as  to  recover 
all  material  of  fuel  value. 

The  initial  cost  and  operating  expense  of  a  plant  of 
this  type  compare  favorably  with  the  common  methods; 
of  cleaning  and  preparing  coal.  If  no  immediate  maTk3t 
for  the  cleaned-product  exists,  however,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  allow  the  sludge  to  collect  in  a  pond,  as  it  is. 
less  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  in  that  state  than, 
if  piled  in  a  high  and  dry  location  cleaned  of  all  incom- 
bustible material. 


Drove  Coal  Tunnel  2,000  Ft.  in  One  Month 

SOME  time  in  February  last  the  officials  of  the  Alma 
Thacker  Fuel  Co.  decided  to  drive  a  single  entry  to 
connect  the  No.  2  mine  workings  with  those  of  No.  5. 
The  idea  was  to  eliminate  a  two-mile  haul  on  a  2i  per 
cent  grade,  over  which  the  coal  from  No.  2  mine  had 
to  be  hauled  to  reach  the  tipple.  The  No.  5  mine  work- 
ings are  located  high  upon  the  mountain  directly  above 
the  tipple,  the  coal  being  dumped  into  a  large  chute 
which  conveys  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  Alma  Bed. 
at  which  is  located  the  headhouse  of  the  long  cable 
conveyor  which  transports  the  coal  do^vn  a  33-deg.  grade 
600  ft.  long  to  the  screening  and  loading  plant. 

The  shortest  distance  separating  the  No.  2  and  No.  5 
mines  was  1,926  ft.  and  it  was  decided  to  drive  the  con- 
necting tunnel  at  this  point.  Accordingly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  1  work  was  started. 

A  5-ft.  booster  fan  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  of 
brattice  cloth,  which  was  kept  within  10  ft.  of  the  face. 
This  enabled  the  men  to  work  in  plenty  of  fresh  air, 


while  the  smoke  cleared  away  quickly  after  shooting. 
Everything  went  well  with  the  project  for  about  a 
week,  then  the  hoist  for  hauling  supplies  up  to  the  mines 
burned  down.  This  left  no  way  to  get  supplies  to  the 
workings.  Next  the  gathering  locomotive  "went  bad," 
and  another  had  to  be  hoisted  by  hand  to  take  its  place. 
These  accidents  caused  the  loss  of  two  days'  time,  and 
four  days  were  lost  on  account  of  hea\y  slate  falls. 
The  tunnel  was  driven  from  both  ends,  and  on  April 

I  shots  when  fired  could  be  heard  through  the  coal  by 
the  opposite  crews.  They  were  then  more  than  200  ft. 
apart.  On  April  9  a  Jeffrey  shortwall  machine  on  the 
No.  5  side  cut  through  to  the  No.  2  side,  thus  in  29 
days  completing  a  tunnel  1,926  ft.  long,  making  an 
average  driving  speed  of  more  than  66  ft.  per  day,  or 

II  yd.  per  day  on  each  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Three  eight-hour  shifts  were  worked  on  each  end  of 
this  tunnel,  with  five  men  to  each  crew.  Each  shift 
loaded  out  two  machine  cuts.  This  record  probably  has 
been  equalled,  but  not  in  the  Williamson  coal  field,  com- 
prising Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Pike  County,  Ky. 
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Spitzbergen's  Coal  Is  Always  Found  Frozen 
But  It  Explodes  as  Readily  as  Ours 

First  Opening  Transferred  in  1904  to  an  American  Capitalist 
— Island  and  Mine  Owned  by  Norway  and  Norwegians  Re- 
spectively— Explosion  of  Coal  Dust  Occurs  Apparently  from 
a  Shot  Fired  When  Lifting  Bottom  and  Kills  Twenty-six  Men 


AS  LARGE  as  Scotland,  the  Spitzenbergen  islands 
l\  have  a  great  future  as  a  coal-producing  area. 
2.  A.  Out  of  the  25,000  square  miles,  how  much  will 
ultimately  be  proved  to  be  underlaid  with  coal  is  still 
a  matter  of  as  much  uncertainty  as  was  its  ownership 
until  1920.  Only  in  that  year  was  this  "no  man's 
land"  ceded  to  Norway. 

"The  de  facto  rights  of  existing  claim  owners,"  says 
H.  M.  Cadell  in  his  address  on  "Coal  Mining  in 
Spitzbergen"  to  the  Mining  Institute  of  Scotland,  from 
which  these  and  other  remarks  are  taken,  "will  be 
investigated,  and  if  found  valid  will  be  legalized  and 
ratified  by  an  international  commission  to  be  held  in 
Copenhagen." 

At  one  time,  now  about  three  hundred  years  distant, 
the    islands    were    considered    a    part    of    the    British 


Sl'lTZUEKGKN   AUCUll'ELAOO   WITH    MAP   SHOWING    ITS 
RKL.ATION  TO  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

Coal  flold,  as  so  far  tltscovorod.  Is  on  tlu»  island  of  West  Spltz- 
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Empire,  but  the  claim  was  allowed  to  lapse,  for  the 
land  did  not  appear  worth  acquiring.  Coal  was  dis- 
covered in  1610,  but  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  mining  seriously  considered.  At 
that  time  a  company  of  capitalists  of  Trondjem,  Nor- 
way, opened  up  the  beds  exposed  in  Advent  Bay,  a 
branch  of  Ice  Fiord. 

Norwegian  Company  Sells  Mine  to  Longyear 

But  the  expense  was  more  than  its  slender  purse 
could  afford,  so  in  1904  J.  M.  Longyear,  an  enterprising 
American,  bought  the  property  for  £1,000  ($4,870) 
and  developed  the  coal  under  the  title  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Co.,  of  Boston.  In  1916  he  sold  his  rights  for  a 
large  sum  in  cash  and  shares  to  its  present  owners,  the 
Store  Norske  Kulfelter,  of  Christiania.  When  the  war 
broke  out  some  Swedish  capitalists  had  already  pegged 
off  claims,  as  had  also  two  British  companies,  the 
Northern  Exploration  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  Scottish 
Spitsbergen  Syndicate,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  islands  constitute  a  plateau,  mostly  more  than 
2,000  ft.  in  height,  of  stratified  rocks  resting  on 
Archean  gneiss  and  granite.  In  the  northern  part 
there  are  a  few  recent  but  extinct  volcanoes  and  some 
hot  springs.  The  coal  measures  so  far  discovered  lie 
on  the  western  part  on  the  main  island.  The  analyses 
of  these  coals  given  by  Mr.  Cadell  should  not  be 
accepted  as  typical,  for  the  samples  he  took,  to  judge 
by  the  wording  of  his  paper,  .vere  none  of  them  of  the 
whole  seam  and  in  many  cases  were  from  surface 
showings : 

analyses  made  of  chunks  of  SPITZBERGEX'S  CO.\L 

Fixed        Volatile 


Measure  Mine        Carbon 

Kulm*  66  30 

Tertiary  Longyear     57.15 

Tertiary  or       Anglo- 
top  of  Rvis-i.in 
Cretaceous       Co.  64.55 
Tertiary  or 
top  of 
Cretaceous  Braganza     69.88 


Matter      Sulphur     Ash      Moisture     B.t.u. 
28  52  0  36       3  40         1   42  14.373 

37.21  0  73       3  20         I   71  14.130 


31.11 


26  19 


1.07       1.85 


0  72       1   62 


1.42 


I   59 


14.328 


14.616 


*  Kuim  is  a  series  of  beds  found  below  the  Carboniferous  limestone  resting 
uncoiiformably  on  Devonian  or  possibl}-  Arche.-in  measures. 

As  against  this  showing  the  author  says  that  B. 
Hogbom,  an  eminent  Swedish  geologist,  in  Vol.  Ill  of 
the  "Coal  Resources  of  the  World,"  says  that  the  kulm 
contains  on  an  average  10  per  cent  of  ash  and  is  in 
general  inferior  to  the  coals  of  more  recent  date.  He 
adds,  however,  that  one  seam  6i  ft.  thick  had  only  7 
per  cent  of  ash. 

The  Longyear  property  has  two  seams  65i  ft.  apart. 
The  lower,  which  is  3 J  to  4  ft.  thick  and  free  of  bands 
of  stone,  is  that  seam  of  the  two  which  is  found 
workable.  The  coal  is  reached  by  t^-o  planes  which 
rise  at  a  grade  of  30  to  40  deg.  from  an  elevation 
of  200  ft.  above  sea  level  to  one  of  900  ft.  These  are 
operated  by  two  electrically-driven  haulage  engines. 

The  coal  forms  a  coke  whic".  is  soft  and  bulky.    There 
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are  two  mines.  No.  1  was  worked  on  the  pillar-and- 
stall  system,  but  that  method  of  operation  has  now  been 
replaced  by  longwall.  Sullivan  coal  cutters  are  used 
and  belt  conveyors.  To  permit  the  cars  to  run  under 
the  end  of  the  conveyor,  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  mine  floor 
is  lifted  in  the  roadways. 

The  ground  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet.  In  discussing  the  paper  J.  B.  Atkinson,  who  has 
visited  the  field,  estimated  that  unfrozen  ground  would 
not  be  found  at  less  than  1,500  ft.  below  the  surface. 
The  roof,  being  frozen,  partakes  of  the  character  of 
ice.  It  bends  freely  without  breaking,  and  no  timber 
is  required  at  the  face.  The  mines  are  uniformly  at 
a  temperature  of  7  deg.  F.,  and  the  roof,  like  a  fairy 
crystal  grotto,  is  coated  with  hoar  frost. 

In  a  diamond-drill  hole  at  Klass  Billen  Bay  in  Ice 
Fiord,  after  stopping  for  a  short  time,  the  borers  found 
that  the  tools  had  frozen  to  the  measures,  so  that  the 
rods  could  not  be  withdrawn,  and  to  prevent  trouble 
subsequent  boreholes  had  to  be  fed  with  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  specially  devised  heater.  As  the  mines 
are  so  completely  frozen  they  do  not  need  pumping,  and 
shafts  should  be  sunk  without  difficulty,  as  no  water 
would  be  encountered. 

There  is  no  firedamp  in  the  mine,  and  open  lights 
have  always  been  used.  (Mr.  Atkinson  in  his  remarks 
said  that  in  August,  1913,  he  had  found  the  mines  dry 
and  dusty.  Mr.  Scott  Turner,  then  manager,  took 
precautions  as  to  the  explosives  used  and  he  had  the 
dust  tested  at  the  experimental  station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  where  it  was  found  to  be  dangerous.) 

Twenty-Six  Men  Killed  in  Mine  Explosion 

The  mine  is  worked  in  8-hour  shifts,  and  during 
one  of  these  the  bottom  of  the  roadways  is  lifted. 
On  Jan.  3,  1920,  twenty-six  "oncostmen"  were  at  work, 
when  a  terrible  explosion  occurred  that  killed  every 
man  in  the  mine  and  set  part  of  the  workings  near 
the  mine  mouth  on  fire.  It  was  more  than  seven  months 
before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished  with  water  from 
the  melting  snows  of  the  hillside  above. 

All  the  workmen  are  Norwegians.  Between  200  and 
300  are  employed.  They  live  in  warm  wooden  houses 
and  work  forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  dine  at  a  com- 
munity table.  Their  wages  are  from  $6.08  to  $7.29  a 
day,  from  which  is  deducted  about  48c.  a  day  for  board 
and  lodging. 

They  produce  from  two  to  three  tons  of  coal  per 
shift,  the  temperature  being  so  low  that  they  are  not 
tempted  to  relax  their  efforts.  Some  have  brought 
their  wives  and  families  with  them  to  this  land  of  the 
midnight  sun.  About  a  thousand  men  in  Norway  have 
placed  their  names  on  the  waiting  lists,  as  there  is  a 
great  desire  to  be  employed  on  such  favorable  terms. 

As  far  as  operated  the  field  is  free  from  faults  and 
dykes.  The  dip  is  everywhere  gentle,  that  at  the  Long- 
year  mine  being  between  3  and  5  deg.  Unfortunately 
the  Arctic  winter  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  February.  For  that  entire  period  the 
sun  is  below  the  horizon  and  it  is  more  or  less  dark. 
For  three  to  five  months  the  coast  is  accessible  to  ships. 

Stocks  of  coal  are  prepared  against  that  short  sea- 
son. Unfortunately  the  coal  thus  stocked  is  somewhat 
disintegrated  by  the  severities  of  the  cold  weather. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  everything,  including  timber, 
has  to  be  imported.  Most  of  the  vessels  must  come 
light  or  in  ballast,  and  the  danger  from  ice  makes 
insurance  heavy.     In  the  winter  water  for  the  boilers 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  SPITZBERGEX  COAL,  FIELD 
Most  of  the  coals  are  Tertiary,  but  somehow  they  have  at  some 
time  received  enough  heat  to  malte  them  into  high-grade  fuels 
with  calorific  values  of  more  than  14,000  B.t.u.,  this  despite  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  as  judged  from  present  conditions  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  measures  are  fairly  free  from  folding. 

is  hard  to  obtain.  A  loading  plant  has  been  installed 
at  Hotel  Ness,  in  Advent  Bay,  where  5,000  tons  can 
be  loaded  per  day.  An  annual  output  of  200,000  tons 
is  expected. 

Stone  Used  for  Dusting  Coal  Mines  Should 
Be  Chosen  with  Care 

DURING  a  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Lancashire 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Colliery 
Managers  to  the  laboratories  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Research  Association  at  Bolton,  England, 
March  12,  James  Lomax  said  that  though  no  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  Home  Office  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  stone  dust  to  be  used  in  the  mines  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  all  dust  could  be  described  as 
innocuous  to  health. 

If  silica  was  in  the  dust  distributed  through  the  mine 
it  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  lives  of  the  men  to  an 
earlier  end.  For  this  reason  the  character  of  the  dust 
to  be  used  should  be  given  careful  inquiry.  Fuller's 
earth  has  been  proposed  an.i  some  were  using  the  lefuse 
of  the  mine  works.  However,  fuller's  eai'th,  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  is  showTi  to  contain  par- 
ticles of  quartz,  and  when  ground  these  will  form  a  bad 
dust.  Flue  dust,  which  has  been  used  for  mine  sprin- 
kling, is  as  bad  as  that  made  from  siliceous  rock. 

The  dust  for  sprinkling  should  be  not  merely  harm- 
less to  the  lungs  of  the  men  who  work  around  it  but 
of  such  a  character  that  any  sort  of  detonation  will 
set  it  into  suspension  with  the  coal  dust  it  is  intended 
to  guard.  A  sample  of  dust  from  a  ledge  three  feet 
above  the  floor  in  a  roadway  that  had  beer  sprinkled 
with  stone  dust  was  tested  by  giving  the  surface  on 
which  it  was  placed  a  thump  from  below.  In  many 
cases  the  coal  dust  rose,  leaving  the  stone  dust  behind, 
showing  that  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  the  stone  and 
coal  dust  would  be  separated  and  the  dusting  useless. 

Mr.  Lomax  showed  specimens  of  coal  dust  taken  in  a 
roadway  6  ft.  high,  one  from  the  floor,  one  at  a  height 
of  3  ft.  and  one  from  the  roof.  They  differed  from 
one  another,  the  coal  dust  on  the  floor  being  a  large 
percentage  "fusain"  ("mother  of  coal";  see  Coal  Age, 
page  384,  issue  of  Aug.  19,  1920^.  These  particles  were 
large  and  would  not  spread,  so  that,  as  compared  with 
the  other  dust,  they  did  not  travel  far  but  gravitated 
to  the  floor.  In  the  second  sample  the  particles  were 
fewer  and  more  regular  and  the  proportion  of  fusain 
was  smaller.  The  third  was  the  dust  from  the  roof. 
Seen  under  the  microscope  it  consisted  of  very  thin 
flakes  and  particles  of  coal  dust.  That  material  was 
always  in  suspension  and  was  exceedingly  inflammable. 
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How  to  Protect  Pulverized-Coal  Plants  From 

Dust  Explosions  and  Fires 

Vacuum  System  Should  Remove  Dust  From  Air  in  Building — Avoid 
Excessive  Heat  in  Drier,  Which  Causes  Fires  in  Storage  Bins  and  Pre- 
disposes Coal  to  Oxidation  and  Heating — Keep  Air  Supplied  for  Burning 
Coal  From  Forcing  Its  Way  Into  Coal  Supply  Line,  Taking  Sparks  with  It 


AT  THE  REGULAR  bimonthly  meeting  of  the 
l\  mechanical  section  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
X.  A.  Western  Pennsylvania,  held  Tuesday  evening, 
April  5,  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  L.  D. 
Tracey,  coal-mining  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  experi- 
ment station  of  the  U.  &.  Bureau  of  Mines,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Explosion  Haz- 
ards in  Industrial  Plants 
Due  to  the  Use  of  Pulver- 
ized Coal." 

At  its  experimental  op- 
eration at  Bruceton  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  made, 
as  is  well  known,  an  ex- 
haustive study  and  many 
tests  on  the  explosibility 
of  bituminous  coal  dust  in 
mines.      It    has    recently 


Pulverizing  plant  should  be  in  separate  build- 
ing. Man  in  charge  of  drier  should  be  coun- 
selled against  use  of  excessive  heat.  It  is 
asserted  that  high  temperature  is  not  as 
effective  as  one  that  is  moderate,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  more  dangerous.  Stoppage  of  fan  or 
of  the  transport  pipe  may  cause  backfires. 


entered   the    industrial 

field,  investigating  a  number  of  fires  and  explosions  that 
have  resulted  in  loss  of  life  and  property  damage  at 
plants  which  had  substituted  pulverized  coal  for  natural 
gas  in  the  operation  of  their  heating  furnaces. 

Mr.  Tracey  may  be  quoted  as  follows:  "Generally 
speaking,  two  distinct  methods  are  now  in  use  for 
firing  pulverized  fuel  which  may,  for  convenience,  be 
termed  the  direct  and  indirect.  The  two  methods  pre- 
pare the  coal  for  the  furnace  in  a  manner  which  differs 
only  in  detail,  the  real  difference  between  them  lying 
in  the  way  in  which  the  pulverized  fuel  is  transported 
to  the  furnace. 

Coal  May  Be  Fed  by  Air  or  Screw  Conveyors 

"In  the  direct  method,  after  the  coal  has  been  pulver- 
ized, it  is  fed  in  regulated  quantities  to  a  fan,  by  which 
it  is  forced  in  a  cloud  through  pipe  lines  ranging  from 
8  or  10  in.  up  to  16  in.  in  diameter.  Branch  lines  lead- 
ing from  this  main  to  the  furnaces  convey  the  coal  as 
may  be  needed.  The  surplus  coal  which  has  not  been 
drawn  from  the  main  lines  i-etu'rs  to  the  line  near 
the  starting  point,  where  a  separac-T  removes  the  coal 
dust  from  the  air  and  returns  it  to  a  storage  bin  to  be 
blown  again  through  the  line. 

In  other  words,  a  continuous  circulation  of  coal  dust 
is  maintained,  the  system  being  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  obtaining  with  a  gas  line,  from  which  the  fuel 
is  drawn  off  as  required.  Secondary  air  lines,  inde- 
pendent of  the  main  coal-feed  pipes,  provide  the  addi- 
tional air  needed  at  the  bu"ner?.  for  proper  combustion. 

"In  the  indirect  method  the  coal  is  transported  either 
by  means  of  compressed  air,  under  perhaps  50-lb.  pres- 
sure, or  by  screw  conveyors  to  bins  at  the  furnaces. 
From  these  bins,  the  pulverized  fuel  is  fed,  generally 
by  screw  conveyors,  to  an  air  blast  which  carries  it 
into  the  burner. 


"As  a  rule  the  building  which  houses  the  crushing, 
drying  and  pulverizing  machinery  is  separate  from  the 
industrial  portion  of  the  plant.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  highly  desirable  from  a  safety  standpoint.  Explo- 
sions and  fires  have  been  known  to  occur  in  coal-pulver- 
izing plants  which  might  have  been  more  disastrous  if 

they  had  happened  in 
buildings  containing  both 
the  pulverizing  equipment 
and  the  plant  in  which  the 
power  generated  from  the 
fuel  is  used. 

"Adequate  ventilation  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  a 
pulverizing  plant.  It  is 
unwise,  however,  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  ventila- 
tion to  overcome  the  coal- 
dust  hazard,  for  in  any 
building  there  are  many  angles  and  corners  into  which 
the  air  currents  never  reach  and  where  the  suspended 
dust  is  free  to  settle.  A  small  amount  of  coal  dust  per 
cubic  foot  of  air  suffices  to  cause  an  explosive  mixture. 
In  tests  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  0.032  oz.  of 
such  dust  per  cu.ft.  of  air  was  found  suflRcient  to  cause 
an  explosion  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  flame. 

"It  is  believed  that  it  is  practicable  to  install  a 
vacuum-cleaner  system  in  a  coal  pulverizing  plant,  by 
means  of  which  all  parts  of  the  building  in  which  dust 
is  liable  to  settle  may  be  reached  and  cleaned.  This  has 
been  done  in  some  of  the  coal-crushing  plants  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Dust  should  never  be  brushed  or  swept  up  without 
first  being  thoroughly  wetted  down.  This  applies  not 
only  to  ^^he  pulverizing  plant  but  also  to  the  industrial 
portion  of  the  operation. 

Accidents  From  Co.al  in  Industrial  Plants 

"There  are  on  record  with  the  bureau  two  actual 
instances  in  which  accumulated  dust  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  accident,  although,  fortunately,  no  one  was 
seriously  injured.  One  of  these  was  caused  by  the  short- 
circuiting  of  a  starting  switch  in  one  of  the  motors  of  a 
steel  mill.  Coal  dust  had  gradually  accumulated  between 
the  poles,  and,  absorbing  moisture,  became  a  good  con- 
ductor, thereby  causing  the  current  to  short-circuit  and 
burn  out  one  of  the  switchboard  panels  in  the  power 
house.  The  second  instance  arose  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  dust  being  accidentally  blown  by  air  from  a 
compressed-air  tank  toward  a  furnace.  The  cloud 
ignited,  and  the  room  was  immediately  filled  with  a 
sheet  of  flame. 

"It  would  seem  advisable  from  a  safety  standpoint 
for  the  management  of  all  industrial  plants  in  which 
pulverized  coal  is  usefl  for  fu«^l,  and  especially  in  those 
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establishments  in  which  heating  and  annealing  furnaces 
are  installed,  to  impress  upon  their  employees  the  fact 
that  clouds  of  fine  coal  dust  are  quite  as  dangerous  as 
bodies  of  unconfined  natural  gas.  If  such  dust  is  liber- 
ated in  close  proximity  to  an  open  flame  or  mass  of  hot 
metal,  trouble  is  likely  to  follow. 

"I  investigated  an  explosion  in  a  steel  mill  which 
undoubtedly  arose  from  coal  dust,  and,  although  one 
man  was  killed  and  two  badly  burned,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  mill  profanely  insisted  that  coal  dust 
would  not  explode. 

.   Oxidation  of  Overheated  Coal  CAUsips  Fires 

"One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  with  which  the 
users  of  pulverized  coal  have  had  to  contend  has  been 
the  number  of  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  dried- 
coal  and  pulverized-storage  bins.  It  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  these  fires,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  spontaneous  combustion  has 
played  an  important  part  in  some  of  them. 

"Unfortunately,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  work  has 
been  done  to  determine  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  coal 
under  the  conditions  which  govern  its  use  in  pulverized- 
fuel  systems.  However,  fairly  extensive  investigation 
has  been  made  into  its  spontaneous  combustion  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances,  and  some  of  the 
results  of  these  tests  can  be  utilized  in  the  study  of 
fires  in  pulverized-coal  and  dried-coal  bins. 

"It  is  obvious  that  coal  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
presents  a  much  larger  surface  and  so  brings  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  reacting  substances  into  contact  with 
oxygen  than  when  in  solid  mass."  In  tests  by  Parr  and 
Kressman,  described  in  an  article  on  "The  Spontaneous 
Combustion  of  Coal,"  published  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  Bulletin  No.  46,  it  was  learned  that  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  oxygen  increases  so  greatly  with  the  rise 
of  temperature  that  the  warming  of  coal  by  a  steam 
pipe  or  boiler  may  enormously  shorten  the  time  neces- 
sary for  spontaneous  combustion  or  render  self-ignition 
of  the  coal  possible  in  cases  where  it  would  not  other- 
wise happen. 

In  experiments  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
described  in  Technical  Paper  No.  65,  by  Horace  C. 
Porter  and  A.  C.  Ralston,  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 
Oxidation  of  Coal,"  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
rate  of  oxidation  of  coal  increases  markedly  as  the 
temperature  rises  and  that  above  150  deg.  F.  the  rate 
is  quite  rapid. 

"As  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  of  oxygen  absorbed,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume,  from  results  already  mentioned,  that 
pulverized  coal  when  delivered  to  storage  bins  at  a 
fairly  high  temperature  will  in  a  short  time  approach 
the  ignition  point.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  companies  manufacturing  and  installing 
coal-pulverizing  systems  advocate  a  drying  temperature 
of  from  100  to  150  deg.  F.,  at  which  temperature  the 
coal  is  delivered  to  the  storage  bins. 

Lowest  Temperature  in  This  Drier  320  Deg.  F. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  human  element  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  operation  of  a  drier.  For 
instance,  one  cold  night  not  long  ago  a  man  operating 
such  a  device  must  have  built  up  an  exceedingly  hot 
fire  in  the  drier  furnace,  for  at  the  time  an  explosion 
occurred  the  pyrometer  near  the  stack  registered  320 
deg,  F.  Inasmuch  as  the  drier  coal  was  delivered  at 
the  furnace  end  of  the  drier,  it  is  probable  that  the 


temperature  of  the  coal  was  actually  considerably 
greater  than  was  recorded  by  the  pyrometer  at  the 
stack. 

"At  another  plant  in  which  a  fatal  explosion  occurred, 
and  which  I  investigated,  it  was  learned  that  the  pul- 
verized coal  was  delivered  to  the  bin  at  a  temperature 
of  230  deg.  F.  Some  of  the  workmen  in  the  mill  stated 
that  at  times  the  sides  of  this  bin  became  red  hot. 

"At  this  point  I  want  to  digress  a  moment  and  speak 
of  the  effect  of  high  drying  temperatures  as  a  matter 
of  efficiency.  I  have  heard  complaints  that  even  though 
the  coal  is  dried  at  high  temperatures  there  is  still  mois- 
ture in  the  bins.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  coal  dried 
at  an  abnormally  high  heat  will  contain  more  moisture 
than  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  150 
deg.  F.  The  reason  for  this,  as  given  by  the  fuel  section 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  that  extremely  hot  coal 
carries  with  it  as  it  travels  from  the  drier  a  certain 
amount  of  vapor,  arising  from  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture in  the  surrounding  air  with  which  the  hot  coal 
is  brought  into  contact.  This  accompanies  the  coal  and 
is  condensed  by  the  comparatively  cold  sides  of  the  bins 
and  conveyors. 

"It  is  possible  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  if 
the  coal  was  dried  at  a  stack  temperature  of  from  100 
to  150  deg.  F.  This  might  give  a  coal  surrounded  by 
a  drier  atmosphere  and  obviate  the  condensation  on  the 
sides  of  the  bins. 

Coal  May  Be  Kept  Too  Long  in  Hot  Drier 

"Returning  to  the  subject  of  abnormally  hot  coal  in 
the  bins,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  data  avail- 
able on  spontaneous  combustion  that  any  coal  that  is 
delivered  to  the  storage  bins  at  a  temperature  of  150 
deg.  F.  or  above,  if  allowed  to  remain  for  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  will  attain  such  a  temperature  that 
when  mixed  with  air  it  will  quickly  reach  the  ignition 
point. 

"Coal  may  be  overheated  in  a  drier  not  only  by  the 
building  of  an  abnormally  hot  fire  but  by  allowing  the 
coal  to  remain  in  the  drier  drum  when  the  machin*> 
itself  is  not  in  operation,  and  this  overheating  may 
occur  if  only  a  normal  fire  is  being  maintained  in  the 
drier  furnace. 

"It  is  believed  that  fires  in  pulverized-coal  storage 
bins,  oftentimes  arising  no  doubt  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the 
fires  in  the  coal-conveyor  lines  through  which  the  pul- 
verized fuel  is  blown  in  a  dense  cloud  to  the  furnace. 
A  number  of  fires  have  been  investigated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  which  almost  without  warning  flames  have 
burst  from  the  coal-conveying  lines.  As  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  these  pipes  were  free  from  any  obstruc- 
tion, the  fans  were  operating  normally,  and  the  burners 
at  the  furnaces  had  been  giving  no  trouble. 

"It  stems  perfectly  logical,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
the  pulverized  coal  in  the  bins  had  been  heated  by 
spontaneous  combustion  almost  to  the  ignition  point,  and 
when  conveyed  to  the  coal-transport  line  the  air  cur- 
rent induced  by  the  fan  supplied  enough  additional 
oxygen  to  produce  incandescence  in  certain  particles  of 
coal  which  in  turn  ignited  the  dust  cloud  as  it  passed 
through  the  line. 

"Whenever  a  plant  has  been  shut  down  for  a  few- 
days,  before  any  pulverized  coal  is  delivered  through 
the  transport  lines  to  the  place  of  consumption  an  ex- 
amination should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
become   heated   to   such   a   point   that   it   might   cause 
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ignition  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  current  of 
air.  This  can  be  done  by  pushing  iron  rods  into  the 
interior  of  the  stored  coal  and  leaving  them  for  a  short 
time.  When  they  are  withdrawn  the  temperature  of 
each  rod  will  indicate  whether  the  coal  in  the  bin  thus 
tested  is  burning. 

Fan  Stops  or  Pipe  Clogs,  Backfire  Results 

"Some  of  the  fires  occurring  in  plants  having  the 
direct  system  of  feed  have  undoubtedly  originated  from 
the  coal  backfiring  from  the  heated  furnaces.  These 
backfires  probably  have  been  caused  by  the  air  pressure 
in  the  distribution  lines  suddenly  dropping  below  that 
afforded  by  the  blowers  or  other  devices,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  furnish  sufficient  oxygen  for  the  proper 
combustion  of  the  coal  in  the  furnaces. 

"The  average  pressure  used  in  such  a  system  is  about 
9  oz.  in  the  main  distribution  lines  and  about  4  oz.  in 
the  lines  delivering  air  for  combustion.  The  air  for 
the  distribution  line  generally  is  delivered  by  a  blower 
fan  which  is  operated  independently  of  the  one  on  the 
other  air  line. 

"A  stoppage  of  the  fan  or  an  obstruction  in  the  air 
line  may  cause  the  pressure  in  the  main  distribution 
line  to  drop.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many  furnaces  may 
be  placed  on  one  line  that  the  last  one  or  two  to  receive 
fuel  may  be  fed  at  a  pressure  so  low  that  it  is  less  than 
that  of  the  air  supplied  for  combustion. 

"When  this  happens  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  sec- 
ondary air  to  'short-circuit'  and  travel  up  the  coal-feed 
line  into  the  main  distribution  pipe,  carrying  with  it 
hot  gases  and  incandescent  particles  from  the  burner, 
and  thus  igniting  the  fine  coal  therein.  It  may  happen, 
if  the  air  in  the  distribution  line  is  temporarily  shut 
off,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  oxygen  in  the  line 
to  support  rapid  combustion  and  the  mass  will  simply 
smolder  until  the  current  again  becomes  normal,  when 
the  smoldering  coal  will  be  fanned  into  a  flame.  Wher- 
ever booster  fans  are  used  in  the  system  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  pressure  on  their  intake  sides  shall 
be  kept  positive,  otherwise  air  will  be  drawn  from  the 
furnace  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  there  were 
a  backfire. 

Coke  on  the  Burners  C.-.iJSES  Much  Trouble 

More  or  less  trouble  comes  also  from  the  tendency 
of  the  coal  to  coke  on  the  burners.  Experience  seems 
to  show  that  from  any  one  or  more  of  several  causes 
the  burner  becomes  red  hot  at  its  extreme  end.  Among 
the  possible  reasons  may  be  enumerated  too  much  coal 
for  the  amount  of  air  or  slowing  down  of  the  secondary 
blower  from  fluctuations  in  the  power  line,  either  of 
which  may  cause  the  coal  to  adheie  to  the  burner.  As 
the  accumulation  increases  the  area  of  the  burner  de- 
creases, with  the  result  that  sometimes  the  orifice 
actually  becomes  plugged. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  as  the  air  supplied  for  combus- 
■  tion  has  no  other  outlet,  the  current  will  tend  to  be 
deflected  into  the  coal  supply  line  and  it  will  take  red- 
hot  dust  with  it  and  eventually  cause  a  fire  or  explosion 
in  the  main  distribution  line.  To  avoid  these  mishaps 
the  burners  should  be  freqjently  inspected,  and  if  any 
coke  is  found  on  them  they  should  be  immediately 
cleaned.  Some  of  the  steel  mills  employ  a  man  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  inspect  and  clean  burners. 

Some  of  the  mills  when  shutting  down  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work  leave  a  small  quantity  of  coal  in  the 
bottom   of  the   coal   transport   line,   the    i-eason    given 


being  that  the  furnace  then  can  be  started  much  more 
quickly  than  when  the  line  has  been  blown  clean  the 
night  before.  This  is  rather  a  dangerous  practice,  as 
the  mixture  of  dust  and  air  is,  of  necessity,  a  lean 
one,  perhaps  at  its  most  explosive  combination,  and  if 
through  any  chance  hot  coal  is  received  into  the  line  an 
explosion  is  bound  to  occur. 

"In  the  interests  of  safety,  when  the  plant  closes 
down  at  night  all  furnaces  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
supply  line;  the  main  pulverized  bin  also  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  main  transport  line  and  that  pipe 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  allowing  the  fan  to  force  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  it  until  all  the  pulverized  coal  is 
blown  out. 

"In  all  coal-pulverizing  plants  electricity  plays  a  large 
part.  It  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  that  the 
electrical  equipment  be  of  such  a  type  and  installed  in 
such  a  manner  that  danger  of  coal  ignition  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Use  "Permissible  Motors"  in  Dusty  Plants 

"In  the  work  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  done  to  lessen 
the  number  of  fatalities  in  coal  mines  it  has  developed  a 
schedule  of  requirements  for  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric motors  employed  in  coal-mining  equipment  which 
enables  them  to  operate  safely  in  gaseous  and  dusty 
mines.  When  such  motors  have  passed  this  schedule 
and  have  satisfied  the  tests  involved  they  are  classed  as 
'permissible  motors.' 

"It  would  be  possible  to  build  similar  machines  for 
use  in  all  plants  in  which  dust  may  be  an  explosion 
hazard,  and  this  suggestion  is  offered  to  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment. 

"I  would  summarize  this  paper  by  giving  regulations 
that  should  be  observed  in  the  operation  of  pulverized 
fuel  plants:  Absolute  cleanliness  is  essential,  as  well 
as  freedom  from  any  accumulations  of  dust,  both  in  the 
pulverizing  plant  and  in  the  buildings  in  which  powdered 
coal  is  being  used  as  a  fuel.  Never  brush  or  sweep  up 
the  dust  on  the  floor  or  brush  it  from  the  machinery 
without  either  first  wetting  the  dust  down  or  thoroughly 
mixing  it  with  an  excess  amount  of  fine  incombustible 
material.  Adequately  ventilate  and  light  all  coal-pul- 
verizing plants,  and,  when  practicable,  install  some 
vacuum  method  of  cleaning. 

"All  open  lights  in  and  around  the  plant  should  be 
prohibited,  and  employees  should  not  be  allowed  to 
smoke  wliile  in  the  building.  This  rule  should  also  apply 
to  superintendents  and  other  officials  who  casually  visit 
the  premises.  The  drier  and  its  furnace  should  be 
separated  by  a  fireproof  partition  from  the  pulverizing 
mills,  conveying  machinery  and  storage  bins.  All  pul- 
verized-coal  bins  should  be  tightly  closed  and  never 
opened  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  ignition  from  an 
open  flame.  Bins  should  be  equipped  with  automatic 
indicators  to  show  the  amount  of  coal  they  contain. 

"Only  men  of  known  reliability  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  direct  operation  of  a  drier.  It  may  be  more 
economical  in  the  long  run  to  pay  a  high  wage  to  a 
trustworthy  man  than  a  smaller  wage  to  an  unreliable 
man  or  boy.  Especial  care  should  be  exercised  in  order 
not  to  overheat  the  coal  in  the  drier.  Recording  pyrom- 
eters should  be  installed  to  enable  the  officials  of 
the  plant  to  check  the  operation  of  this  piece  of  appa- 
ratus. The  drier  should  never  be  stopped  while  it 
contains  a  charge  of  coal.  Fire  in  the  drier  furnace 
should  never  be  started  with  paper,  shavings  or  any 
light  combustible  material. 
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"Fine  coal  at  a  temperature  of  above  150  deg.  F, 
should  never  be  stored  in  a  bin  because  of  its  liability  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  For  the  same  reason,  pulver- 
ized-coal  storage  bins  should  never  be  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  furnaces,  boilers,  steam  pipes  or  flues. 
Whenever  a  plant  is  to  be  shut  down  for  a  few  days,  if 
possible  all  storage  bins  should  be  emptied.  Where 
it  is  not  possible  to  empty  the  bins  they  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  for  hot  coal  before  the  plant  is 
again  placed  in  operation. 

"In  the  direct  system  of  using  pulverized  coal  the 
pressure  of  the  distributing  air  should  always  be  main- 
tained well  above  that  of  the  air  supplied  for  combustion 
purposes.  If  a  coal-transport  line  becomes  plugged,  the 
furnaces  should  be  immediately  cut  off  and  the  flow  of 
secondary  air  stopped.  After  the  line  has  been  cleaned 
it  is  essential  that  no  smoldering  particles  of  coal  be  left 
in  it,  and  before  starting  the  fan  the  line  should  be 
thoroughly  examined.  Burners  should  be  frequently 
inspected  and  any  coke  burned  onto  them  should  be 
removed.  Transport  lines  should  be  blown  clean  when 
shutting  down  at  the  end  of  the  day's  run  in  order  that 
coal  may  remain  in  them. 

"Never  ignite  the  mixture  of  air  and  coal  in  the 
furnace  by  reaching  in  or  opening  the  doors.  All  con- 
veyors and  elevators  should  be  tightly  inclosed  and 
should  never  be  opened  while  running.  The  machinery 
should  be  stopped  and  the  dust  allowed  to  settle  before 
the  devices  are  opened.  Never  open  a  coal  line,  com- 
pressed-air tank  or  storage  bin  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
flame  or  open  light. 

"As  far  as  possible,  enclose  all  electric  wires  and 
cables  in  conduits.  All  switches  should  be  placed  out- 
side the  plant  or  else  housed  in  dust-proof  casings. 
Non-sparking  motors  or  those  encased  in  dust-proof 
housings  should  be  used.  By  thoroughly  grounding, 
guard  against  sparks  from  static  electricity  in  all 
rapidly  moving  machinery. 

Light  Bulbs  Should  Be  Kept  Free  of  Dust 

"All  electric-light  bulbs  should  be  kept  free  from 
accumulations  of  dust  and  all  portable  lights  should 
have  the  bulbs  protected  by  heavy  wire  guards.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  arcing  from  loose  socket 
connections  or  imperfectly  insulated  cords.  Stop  all 
leaks  in  pulverized-coal  transport  lines  or  storage  bins 
as  quickly  as  you  would  leaks  in  a  gas  line.  Prohibit 
smoking,  open  lights  or  torches  around  the  plant.  Edu- 
cate all  men  employed  as  to  the  dangers  of  pulverized 
coal  dust. 

"Doubtless  as  the  supply  of  gas  decreases  pulverized 
coal  will  be  increasingly  used  in  industrial  plants  as  a 
substitute  fuel.  Especially  will  this  be  so  in  those  using 
heating  furnaces  of  various  types  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  products.  This  increase  probably  will  develop 
more  efficient  and  safer  methods  for  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  this  fuel." 

Harvey  Allen,  efficiency  engineer  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co.,  led  the  discussion  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Tracey.  He  corroborated 
many  of  the  findings  reached  by  the  author  and  stated 
that  a  vacuum  system  similar  to  those  utilized  in  large 
hotels  had  been  installed  by  his  company  at  its  McKees 
Rocks  plant,  and  had  given  general  satisfaction.  The 
interior  of  a  pulverized-coal  plant  must  be  designed  with 
considerable  forethought  if  the  vacuum  system  is  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  operate  efficiently.  All  unneces- 
sary ledges  and  shelving  whereon  the  dust  may  accu- 


mulate should  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Allen  also  be- 
lieved that  a  coat  of  white  paint  should  be  applied  over 
the  walls  and  ceilings  in  order  that  a  dusty  atmosphere 
the  more  easily  might  be  detected.  Stucco  and  pla.ster 
walls  are  thought  to  be  the  best  type  of  interior  con- 
struction for  buildings  of  this  character. 

Advises  Use  of  Small  Distribution  Lines 

W.  Greenwood,  safety  engineer  of  the  Youngstown 
works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
spontaneous  combustion  might  occur  in  a  distribution 
pipe  of  large  diameter  more  easily  than  if  a  line  of 
smaller  size  was  employed.  He  contended  that  the  dust 
particles  would  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  large-diameter 
pipe,  and  that  this  condition  would  not  obtain  in  a 
smaller  pipe  by  reason  of  the  increased  velocity  that 
would  necessarily  be  used.  The  men  employed  around 
the  plant  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  dangers 
surrounding  them. 

Mr.  Greenwood  stated  that  it  was  a  wise  practice  to 
provide  that  each  pulverizing  plant  supply  fuel  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  In  this  manner  it  would  never  be 
necessary  to  close  down  the  entire  works.  WTien  this 
is  done  storage  is  necessarj'  and  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  the  storage  bins  is  likely. 

Mr.  Greenwood  then  mentioned  a  number  of  regula- 
tions that  should  be  enforced  in  addition  to  those  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Tracey.  Short-radii  pipe  bends  should  not 
be  used  in  the  distribution  line.  All  electric  control 
boards,  if  possible,  should  be  located  outside  the  build- 
ing. Alternating  current  is  preferable  to  direct  for 
the  driving  of  the  machinery,  and  the  burners  should  be 
of  such  a  type  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  coke 
being  formed  on  them. 

A  member  then  inquired  whether  driers  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  operation  of  a  pulverized-fuel 
system  and  how  long  the  coal  in  the  storage  bins  could 
stand  without  being  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion 
after  the  plant  had  been  ohut  down.  In  reply  it  was 
stated  that  some  believe  that  driers  can  be  dispensed 
with.  However,  the  fuel  burns  best  when  containing 
1  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  the  driers  permit  the  fuel 
to  retain  this  amount.  If  this  equipment  is  not  installed 
the  pulverized  coal  cannot  be  burned  to  best  advantage 
and  w^orth-while  economies  cannot  be  effected. 

Puts  Limit  of  Time  in  Bins  at  Five  Hours 

Mr.  Tracey  replied  to  the  second  half  of  the  question. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  after  four  or  five  hours  had 
elapsed  the  coal  in  the  bins  would  be  in  danger  of 
igniting.  In  this  connection  the  time  interval  is  gaged 
by  the  kind  of  coal  used  and  the  percentage  of  volatile 
matter  that  it  contains.  Certain  qualities  of  coal  dust 
may  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  bins  with  perfect 
safety,  whereas  others  have  to  be  removed  shortly  after 
the  plant  ceases  operations. 

L.  W.  Marso,  sales  engineer  of  the  Quigley  Furnace 
Specialties  Co.,  then  remarked  that  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Ohio  had  studied  the  subject  of 
coal-pulverizing  installations,  and  would  soon  issue  a 
code  to  govern  such  installations  in  that  state.  He  hoped 
that  the  standards  adopted  by  this  commission  would 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  similar  state  organizations  else- 
where. He  trusted  that  the  Bureai'  of  IVIines  would 
co-operate  to  the  end  that  national  standards  might  be 
adopted  at  an  early  date,  whereby  coal-pulverizing  plants 
might  be  able  to  operate  most  efficiently  with  a  minimum 
of  danger. 
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Watchman  Sole  Attendant  at  Filtered- Water 
Plant  Supplying  People  of  Langeloth 

Filtration  Plant  Located  at  Eleven-Acre  Reservoir  Four  Miles 
From  Mining  Town — Water  Is  Automatically  Decolorized, 
Sterilized  and  Filtered  Before  Being  Pumped  to  the  Town-Supply 
Reservoir — Clarified   Water    Is   Used   Even   for   Fire   Fighting 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 


IN  ITS  healthfulness  of  location  and  in  the  care  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs — ever  present 
where  humanity  congregates — few  industrial  com- 
munities of  western  Pennsylvania  can  compare  with 
Langeloth.  This  village,  located  near  Burgettstown,  in 
Washington  County,  houses  the  mine  and  mill  workers 
of  the  American  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.  Though  the  town 
lias  a  population  of  only  about  2,500  it  guards  and  main- 
tains the  health  of  its  inhabitants  better  than  do  most 
small  cities.  The  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  and  1919 
proved  conclusively  that  the  average  coal-mining  com- 
munity was  an  ideal  home  and  breeding  ground  for  the 
germs  of,  at  least,  that  disease,  if  not  of  many  others. 

Langeloth,  however,  is  a  town  of  which  the  builders 
may  well  be  proud,  for  its  living  conditions  are  excellent. 
Its  houses,  of  the  bungalow  type,  are  erected  upon 
"wide  and  carefully-planned  streets  and,  being  built  upon 
a  side  hill,  overlook  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  So  much 
for  its  creature  comforts  and  its  scenic  attractions,  but 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  it  is  for  many  reasons 
more  than  ordinarily  healthful.  It  is  located  at  some 
distance  from  its  nearest  neighbor  and  so  has  the 
advantage  that  isolation  always  gives  when  disease  is 
rife.  An  efi;ective  sewage-disposal  plant  has  been  pro- 
vided. Few  indeed  are  the  mining  towns  of  a  size 
comparable  to  Langeloth  that  can  report  such  sanitary 
provisions  as  that  town  is  favored  with. 

Water  for  the  town  is  taken  from  a  dam  four  miles 
•distant  and  located  near  Dinsmore,  on  the  Panhandle 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  This  water  is  decolor- 
ized, clarified  and  sterilized  before  being  used,  and  even 


that  employed  for  the  fighting  of  fires  first  passes 
through  all  the  degrees  of  purification  just  enumerated. 
The  water  is  systematically  filtered,  even  though  the 
reservoir  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  fed  by  mountain 
streams  and  springs. 

Reservoir  When  Full  Holds  3,000,000  Gallons 

The  water  thus  impounded  covers  an  area  of  eleven 
acres,  the  pond  when  full  containing  about  3,000,000 
gallons.  It  is  not  so  situated,  however,  that  its  failure 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  any  town  if,  through 
time  and  inattention,  this  dam  were  to  give  way  as  did 
the  one  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley  above  Johnstown,  the 
failure  of  which  resulted  in  the  memorable  innundation 
of  that  city. 

No  human  habitations  are  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  that  are  tributary  to  this  small  lake.  Most 
of  them  have  their  origin  in  springs.  When  the  water 
reaches  the  dam  it  is  a  fairly  clean  and  healthful  product 
although  during  rainy  seasons,  particularly  during  open 
winters  such  as  the  one  just  past  it,  like  all  impounded 
waters,  is  liable  to  discolorization.  At  such  times,  of 
course,  the  water  is  apt  to  carry  undesirable  bacteria. 
The  reservoir  has,  however,  been  stocked  with  fish,  and 
fish  in  any  open  water  tend  to  reduce  its  active  or  harm- 
ful bacteria  content,  thereby  increasing  its  purity. 

The  location  selected  for  ihe  dam  was  one  that  had 
been  utilized  for  a  similar  purpose  years  ago.  When  the 
company  took  over  the  property  a  small  dam  was  already 
in  place.  The  old  structure  had  been  built  in  the  main 
around    a    concrete    wall    with    a    face    appropriately 


Filtration 
House 

Built  at  such  a 
level  that  the  cas- 
injr  of  the  5-hp. 
pumps  used  to 
deliver  the  water 
to  the  tanks  is 
always  filled  and 
does  not  require 
priming:.  From 
this  building  wa- 
ter is  pumped  to 
the  village  of 
I  ..ngeloth. 
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Inside  the 

Filtration 

House 

Portions  of  two 
filter  beds  may 
be  seen  in  the 
left  foreground. 
By  the  action  of 
plates  which  con- 
trol valves  in  the 
entrance  pipes, 
water  is  not  per- 
mitted to  rise 
above  a  given 
point.  In  the  rear 
are  the  sedimen- 
tation tanks  and 
on  the  right  cen- 
ter with  the  "No 
Smoking"  sign 
are  the  automatic 
mixing  tanks 
which  supply  the 
coagulant  and 
sterilizing  fluids 
i  n  appropriate 
volume. 


battered.  This  was  laid  on  the  bed  rock  of  the  basin. 
Its  foot  was  6  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
its  top  only  10  ft.  above  it.  The  capacity  of  the  pond 
thus  formed  was,  therefore,  somewhat  limited.  Con- 
sequently the  company  resolved  to  increase  the  volume 
of  impounded  water,  but  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
emplo-y  the  old  concrete  wall  as  a  core  for  the  new 
structure. 

Old   Dam   Helps   Strengthen   Construction 

Accordingly  a  new  concrete  wall  was  built  30  ft.  down 
stream  from  the  old  one,  to  serve  as  a  core  for  the  new 
dam.  This  when  completed  was  31  ft.  in  over-all  height, 
including  in  this  figure  the  3  ft.  which  the  wall  is  sunk 
into  the  bed  rock.  The  wall  is  3  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  decreases  upward  till  at  the  top  it  is  18  in.  thick. 
It  is  somewhat  more  than  300  ft.  in  length.  Earth  was 
used  as  a  fill  between  this  wall  and  the  older  one,  and  an 
additional  fill  of  the  same  material  was  made  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  wall,  this  latter  fill  lying  at  a 
slope  of  45  deg.  and  its  toe  being  44  ft.  horizontally 
from  the  foot  of  the  core  wall  at  the  ground  line.  A 
slope  such  as  this  is  well  within  the  angle  of  repose  for 
loose  earth.  The  dam  therefore  consists  of  two  concrete 
walls  and  ample  earth  filling,  assuring  a  rigidity  not 
often  found  in  constructions  of  this  nature. 

A  spillway  60  ft.  wide,  its  bed  being  5  ft.  below  the 
top  of  the  new  core  wall,  has  been  built  at  one  side  of 
the  dam — not  in  the  middle,  as  is  common  practice.  The 
filtration  house  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  core  wall, 
and  the  spillway  curves  along  the  side  and  around  to 
the  rear  of  it.  It  was  desirable  to  locate  the  filtration 
plant  as  near  as  possible  to  its  water  supply  in  order  to 
introduce  the  water  to  the  building  with  a  minimum  of 
complication.  Near  this  house  the  concrete  wall  has 
been  given  additional  reinforcement  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  the  earth  fill  at  this  point. 


Constructed  of  concrete  and  brick  and  provided  with 
a  slate  roof,  the  filtration  house  is  of  a  highly  permanent 
character.  The  apparatus  installed  in  it  is  entirely 
mechanical  in  its  operation.  A  man,  of  course,  is 
detailed  to  the  building,  but  he  acts  largely  in  the 
capacity  of  a  watchman.  He  makes  periodic  tests  of  the 
filtered  product,  however,  a  daily  report  being  demanded 
by  the  state  health  department. 

Raw  water  is  brought  into  the  building  through  a 
3-in.  pipe  which  leads  to  a  small  centrifugal  pump  driven 
by  a  5-hp.  motor.  The  casing  of  this  pump  always  i'^ 
filled  with  water  because  it  lies  below  the  intake  level  of 
the  pipe  in  the  dam.  Consequently  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prime  the  machine  when  beginning  operation.  This 
unit  together  with  two  others  employed  in  forcing  the 
water  to  the  town  is  situated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building. 

By  this  small  pump  the  water  is  delivered  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  filtration  house,  where  the  various 
clarification  processes  take  place.  These  processes  are 
well  described  by  M.  F.  Newman,  manager  of  the  water- 
purifying  department  of  the  Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Co., 
which  firm  designed  and  installed  the  equipment. 

Sedimentation  Period  Is  Three  Hours 

The  filtration  system  consists  essentially  of  a  concrete 
sedimentation  basin  30  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide  and  13  ft. 
6  in.  deep,  provided  with  a  vertical  baffle  partition,  a 
weir  inlet  and  a  weir  outlet.  The  basin  is  so  ample  that 
it  is  the  general  practice  to  allow  the  water  to  stand  in  it 
for  a  period  of  three  hours.  It  is  divided  by  the  baffle 
into  two  compartments,  so  that  either  may  be  emptied 
and  washed  while  the  other  remains  in  operation.  Two 
rectangular  concrete  filter  units  are  provided,  each  10  ft. 
long,  7  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  deep.  These  are  equipped 
with  a  manifold  strainer-pipe  system  and  a  special  type 
of  brass  strriner,  so  designed  that  during  the  regular 
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operation  of  the  filter  all  its  openings  are  carrying  water 
from  the  filter. 

During  the  washing  process,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  wash  water,  some  of  the  openings  in  the  strainer  are 
closed,  so  that  the  total  discharge  of  the  water  through 
those  remaining  open  equals  the  discharge  of  the  wash 
water  through  the  main  to  the  filter.  This  insures  a 
uniform  distribution  of  the  wash  water  to  all  parts  of 
the  filter,  a  proper  liquefying  of  the  entire  sand  bed  thus 
producing  an  efficient  wash  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
filter,  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  water. 

The  filter  units  also  are  provided  with  brass  air-wash 
pipes  which  pass  compressed  air  through  the  sand  dur- 
ing the  washing  period,  thus  keeping  it  in  agitation. 
The  compressor  furnishing  the  air  is  located  in  the 
pumproom  and  is  operated  by  a  motor  having  a  capacity 
of  3  hp.  Each  filter  is  equipped  with  a  rate  controller 
to  prevent  filtration  at  a  greater  speed  than  two  gallons 
per  square  foot  per  minute  and  is  also  provided  with  a 


loss-of-head  gage  which  indicates  the  condition  of  the 
filtration  bed. 

Introduction  of  a  coagulant  and  of  a  sterilizing  solu- 
tion is  made  by  patented  equipment  operated  directly 
by  the  flow  of  water  to  the  system.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  details  of  the  apparatus.  The 
raw  water  enters  the  weir  tank,  in  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  streams.  The  main  flow  goes  over  a  large 
fixed  weir,  a  proportioned  quantity  being  diverted 
through  a  similar  but  smaller  weir.  This  smaller  stream 
is  delivered  to  a  compartment  containing  a  siphon. 

When  the  water  in  this  compartment  reaches  a  cer- 
tain height  it  starts  the  siphon  into  operation.  This 
discharges  the  water  into  the  mixing  trough  in  the 
sedimentation  basin,  where  it  mingles  with  the  stream 
flowing  over  the  main  weir.  Connected  to  this  main 
siphon  is  another  auxiliary  to  it,  which  introduces  the 
sterilizing  reagent  during  the  period  occupied  by  the 
flow  of  the  main  siphon. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  DAM  ON  RESERVOIR  OF  AMERICAN  ZINC  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.  AT  DIXSMORE.  PA. 
In  Older  to  raise  the  level  of  the  impounded  water  10  ft.  a  new  wall  was  built  outside  the  old  one  but  so  close  that 
advantage  Is  obtained  from  both  these  structures.     The  old  dam  was  of  the  retaininp-wall   type,   but  the  new- 
one  is  only  a  core  giving  not  so  much  strengtli  as  resistance  to  seepage,  the  earth  tilling  affording  tht 

necessary  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
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Chemical 

Treating 

Tank 

This  plant  auto- 
matically delivers 
an  amount  of 
chemicals  to  ac- 
cord with  the 
quantity  of  water 
passing  at  any 
time.  All  the  wa- 
ter flows  into  a 
weir  tank  where 
it  is  divided  into 
two  streams  both 
of  equal  depth  but 
extremely  differ- 
ent width.  The 
smaller  stream 
being  always  pro- 
portional to  the 
larger  can  regu- 
late to  a  nicety 
the  delivery  of  the 
solutions  by 
which  the  main 
body  of  water  is 
sterilized  and  its 
impurities  coagu- 
lated. 


The  tank  in  vv^hich  the  sterilizing  reagent  is  dissolved 
is  connected  to  a  constant-level  tank  from  which  the 
auxiliary  siphon  is  fed.  As  soon  as  the  compartment 
from  v^^hich  the  main  siphon  operates  is  emptied  the 
auxiliary  siphon  ceases  to  flow  until  the  compartment 
is  refilled  to  a  point  where  the  main  siphon  begins  to 
operate.  The  harmonious  action  of  these  two  siphons 
depends  upon  the  periodic  rise  of  the  water  to  the  same 
height  in  the  main  siphon  compartment.  The  filling  of 
this  compartment  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
flow  over  the  main  weir. 

This  establishes  a  fixed  relation  between  the  flow  of 


water  and  the  introduction  of  the  sterilizing  solution, 
thereby  removing  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  operation  of  this  device.  The  discharges 
occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  a  uniform 
mixture  of  the  solution  introduced.  The  solution  of 
the  sterilizing  reagent  is  delivered  into  the  filtered  water 
as  it  is  discharged  into  the  clear  well  which  is  located 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  filter  room. 

The  coagulant  used  is  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
(aluminum  sulphate).  This  substance  is  fed  into  two 
dissolving  tanks  to  which  water  is  fed  through  indi- 
vidual adjustable  weirs  placed  in  the  main  weir  tank. 
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RESERVOIR  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  HARMON  CREEK  AFFORDS  WATER  FOR  MIXES  AND  MILLS  AT  LAXOELOTH.  PA. 
New  reservoir  holds  about  3,000,000  gal.  of  water  which  is  derived    from   mcmtain  streams   and  springs.      The  sheet 

of  water  when  the  reservoir  is  full  occupies  eleven  acres. 
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Cross  Section  Through  Filters 


PLAN  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  FLOORS  OF  FILTRATION  PLANT 
At  the  top  of  Section  A-A  can  be  seen  the     matically  fed  to  the  water.     The  same  tank     detail  in  another  and  isometric  iUustration. 
tank.s  in  which  the  sterilizing-  reagents  and      can   be   seen    in   the   second-floor   plan   near     The   sedimentation   tank  will  hold  a  three- 
the     coagulants     are    dissolved     and    auto-      the  center.     These  tanks  appear  in  greater     hour  supplv  of  water. 


These  weirs  are  of  the  same  shape  and  are  placed  at 
the  same  elevations  as  the  fixed  weirs  previously  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  volume  of  water  passing  through 
them  is  exactly  proportioned  to  that  flowing  over  the 
main  weir.  The  tanks  for  the  saturation  of  the  coagu- 
lant are  so  constructed  that  the  alum  is  partly  submerged 
and  the  water  from  the  adjustable  weirs  flows  over  the 
unsubmerged  portion,  then  down  through  the  tank  and 
thence  through  a  wood  fiber  filter  into  a  storage  chamber 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

"A  discharge  pipe  from  this  storage  chamber  is  car- 
cied  upward  to  the  height  requi)-ed  for  keeping  a  portion 
of  the  coagulant  in  submergence.  The  height  of  the 
discharge  pipe  fixes  the  level  of  the  solution  in  the 
tank,  and  the  inflowing  water  from  the  adjustable  weir 
displaces  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution.  The 
coagulant  solution  is  delivered  into  the  main  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  main  weir.  To  prevent  this 
solution  from  crystallizing  and  d»^;)Ositing  itself  in  the 
piping  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  diluted  with  a  spiall 
stream  of  water  from  the  weir  tank  which  constantly 
flows  into  the  discharge  pipe  that  delivers  the  saturated 
solution. 

"From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  noted  that  an  exact 
ratio  is  maintained  between  the  water  being  delivered 
to  the  sedimentation  tank  and  the  volume  of  the  steril- 
izing and  coagulant  solutions,  that  this  proportion  is 
evenly  maintained  for  varying  rates  of  flow  into  the 
sysiem  without  resort  to  the  utilization  of  valves  need- 
ing manipulation  by  hand.  When  the  flow  of  water  to 
the  system  ceases  the  introduction  of  both  coagulant 
and  sterilizing  solutions  is  automatically  stopped  and 
the  proper  flow  of  both  these  reagents  begins  again 
automatically  only  with  the  flow  of  water  to  the  system 


when  the  supply  pump  is  again  put  into  operation." 
From  the  clear  wells  located  beneath  the  pumproom 
floor  the  filtered  water  is  removed  by  one  of  two  8^  x 
10-in.  Dean  pumps,  the  second  machine  being  utilized 
as  a  spare.  By  this  pump  delivery  is  made  to  an  ele- 
vated reservoir  situated  on  a  hilltop  above  the  town. 
Each  pump  is  driven  by  a  50-hp.  induction  motor.  From 
the  reservoir  the  water  passes  through  mains  by  gravity 
to  the  town.  The  filtration  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
approximately  one-half  million  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  The  dam  and  filtration  house  were  constructed 
by  the  firm  of  Baton  and  Elliott,  mining  engineers,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Filtrution  systems,  like  sewage-disposal  plants,  are 
necessary  at  many,  if  not  most,  coal-mining  towns.  In 
the  past,  however,  they  have  not  been  installed  to  the 
extent  that  expediency  warrants,  apparently  because 
only  broad-visioned  operators  have  realized  that  this 
form  of  sanitation  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  and 
morale  of  the  optM-ating  forces  as  are  playgrounds, 
amusement  buildings  ana  the  like.  Any  community 
and  welfare  program  should  be  basically  sound  and 
sensible.  This  it  can  only  be  when  the  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  mine  workers  and  their 
families  are  giver   first  consideration. 


Coal  bids  received  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cin- 
cinnati recently  showed  only  a  f^nriil  spread  in  prices  con- 
sidering the  wide  divergence  of  hauls  that  deliveries  entail. 
There  were  thirteen  firms  who  bid  for  the  whole  contract 
or  parts  of  it.  The  business  was  divid  J  up  into  five  dis- 
tricts to  allow  it  to  be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  bids 
for  smokeless  run-of-mine  were  from  $7.44  to  $7.22  a  ton 
and  on  bituminous  the  bids  were:  For  run-of-mine,  $7.25  to 
$6.98;  for  slack  $(5.25  to  $5.7:' 


Edited  by      HrK 
James  T.  Beard J[      J^ 
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Handicapped  Mine  Foremen 

Mine  Foremen  Handicapped  By  Having  to  Serve 
Under  Superintendents  Having  No  Practical  Knowl- 
edge of  Underground  Conditions  and  Requirements — 
A  Plea  for   Certification  of  Mine   Superintendents. 


WHEN  a  mine  foreman  is  compelled 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent  who  has  but  a  limited 
acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  under- 
ground conditions  he  is  helpless  to  pro- 
duce results  that  will  do  him  credit.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  attention  drawn  to 
this  matter  in  the  letter  of  John  H. 
Wiley,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  17,  p.  321. 

Every  word  in  Mr.  Wiley's  letter  will 
be  freely  endorsed  by  foremen  who  know 
what  it  is  when  they  have  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  a  superintendent  who  has 
had  little,  if  any,  actual  mining  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  the  superintendent  never 
saw  a  mine  until  he  gained  his  present 
position. 

Superintendent's  Lack  of  Practical 
Knowledge  a  Hindrance 

Through  his  inability  to  assume  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  him  by 
reason  of  his  official  capacity,  an  inex- 
perienced superintendent  often  inter- 
feres seriously  with  operations  under- 
ground. If  the  man  i-ealized  his  own 
failing  in  this  respect  he  would  leave 
all  matters  relating  to  work  in  the  mine 
wholly  in  the  charge  of  the  foreman 
and  make  him  responsible  for  putting 
the  coal  on  the  tipple  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Without  possessing  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  that  must  be  met 
below  ground,  a  superintendent  is  too 
apt  to  insist  on  reducing  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  both  labor  and  sup- 
plies. His  continual  cry  is  that,  "the 
men  are  not  doing  enough  woi'k  for  the 
pay  they  are  getting."  The  result  is 
the  foreman  loses  some  of  his  best  men 
who  become  discouraged  and  quit. 

Men  Quit  and  Foreman  Is  Blamed 

For  this  the  poor  foreman  gets  the 
blame.  He  is  charged  with  not  being 
able  to  hold  his  men.  His  requisitions 
for  supplies  are  cut  down  and  every 
day  he  is  called  into  the  office  to  ex- 
plain why  certain  work  was  necessary 
to  be  done  at  this  time.  It'  is  not 
strange  that  many  a  good  foreman  be- 
comes discouraged  when  compelled  to 
work  against  such  odds. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  mine 
owr.er  or  the  superintendent  himself 
has  a  relative  who  has  been  a  failure 
in  everything  he  has  undertaken.     To 


help  him  out  the  poor  fellow  is  given 
the  position  of  superintendent  in  the 
hope  gnd  belief  that  he  will  make  good ; 
but  here  again  he  pi'oves  a  failure  and 
the  mine  foreman  must  stand  the  blame 
for  his  mistakes. 

The  mine  law  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires that  the  mine  foreman  shall  have 
had  five  years'  experience  in  the  mine 
and  pass  an  examination  before  an  ex- 
amining board  or  otherwise  prove  his 
competency  to  fill  that  position.  Why 
should  not  the  superintendent  of  a  mine 
be  compelled  by  law  to  have  the  same 
qualifications? 

In  point  of  fact,  a  supei'intendent 
should  know  more  about  the  inside  of  a 
mine  and  what  is  required  on  the  sur- 
face than  the  mine  foreman.  Only  when 
he  has  that  knowledge  and  experience 
can  he  successfully  instruct  a  foreman 
and  give  orders  for  carrying  on  the 
work  below  ground. 

In  closing  let  me  say  there  should 
certainly  be  some  way  to  correct  these 
mistakes  and  improve  the  conditions  in 
our  mines.  I  have  spent  47  years  in  the 
mines  and,  in  that  time,  have  seen  many 
a  good  foreman  get  in  wrong  by  having 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  superintendent 
who  did  not  understand  the  mining 
game.  Let  us  hope  that  these  conditions 
will  be  improved  before  long. 

Armbrust,  Pa.  Experience 


Efficiency  in  Ventilation 

Importance  of  planning  the  ventilation 
in  a  mine  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
highest  efficiency  in  operation.  Need 
of  stvdying  closely  conditions  and 
requirements  underground. 

ONLY  a  few  days  ago  the  papers  re- 
ported another  explosion  that  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  mines  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  state.  Fortunately,  there  were  but 
a  few  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time  and 
all  of  these  were  said  to  have  escaped. 

Of  the  many  problems  the  coal-min- 
ing industry  is  facing  at  the  present 
time,  probably  none  are  more  import- 
ant than  those  relating  to  the  efficient 
ventilation  of  mines,  with  a  view  to 
controlling  the  gas  generated  in  the 
workings.  To  do  this  requires  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem throughout  the  mine. 


It  is  of  great  interest  to  know  that 
thoughtful  mine  operators  are  giving  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  In  that  respect, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  excellent  article  of 
R.  A.  Walter,  which  appeared  in  Coal 
Age,  Nov.  4,  p.  945. 

The  article  shows  a  remarkably  clos? 
study  of  all  the  problems  connected 
with  practical  mining.  The  writer 
deals  with  these  in  a  fair  and  square 
manner,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that, 
besides  the  economical  advantage  re- 
sulting from  these  considerations,  the 
health  and  social  welfare  of  the  work- 
ers are  promoted. 

Advantage  Gained  by  Efficient  Plan 
OF  Ventilation 

The  efficient  ventilation  of  a  mine  re- 
quires a  ventilating  engineer,  as  much 
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FIG.  1.    DIAGR.\M  SHOWING  AIR  SPLITS 

as  the  safe  installation  of  electricity 
requires  the  service  of  a  mine  elec- 
trician. In  order  to  make  my  meaning 
more  clear,  I  have  prepared  two  dia- 
grams  showing  the  circulation   of  the 
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FIG.  2.     SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  AIR  AND  MEN 

air  in  several  splits.  In  each  case,  the 
main  current  is  divided  at  the  foot  of 
the  downcast  shaft. 

In  the  first  diagram  (Fig.  1),  there 
are  six  or  seven  separate  splits  or  cur- 
rents on  either  side  of  the  shaft.  In 
the  second  diagram,  (Fig.  2),  I  have 
attempted  to  shew  the  distribution  of 
air,  according  to  the  number  of  men 
working   in   each   section   of  the   mine. 
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I  have  assumed,  here,  that  the  mine  is 
generating  gas  in  large  quantities,  re- 
quiring 200  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  for 
each  man  employed  in  the  mine. 

In  my  24  years  of  practice,  I  have 
observed  a  far  greater  waste  of  money 
expended  by  reason  of  an  ineflBcient 
system  of  ventilation,  than  even  that 
to  which  Mr.  Walker  has  alluded.  The 
disastrous  explosions  that  have  oc- 
curred in  many  mines  known  to  gener- 
ate large  quantities  of  gas  might  have 
been  avoided,  in  many  instances,  by  a 
due  regard  for  the  proper  ventilation 
of  those  mines. 

Danger  of  Explosion  Less  in  Mines 
Generating  Carbon  Dioxide 
In  Illinois,  there  are  many  mines  gen- 
erating gas;  but  the  danger,  here,  is 
often  less  than  might  be  supposed,  ow- 
ing to  the  production  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  carbon  dioxide.  But  this  creates 
another  trouble.  I  have  seen  places 
where  whole  sections  of  a  mine  had  to 
be  closed  for  lack  of  fresh  air. 

In  one  instance,  the  company  had  de- 
cided to  double-shift  a  certain  section  of 
the  mine  that  needed  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment. The  air  in  that  section  was 
bad  and,  in  reply  to  the  protestations 
of  the  local  committee,  the  mine  ex- 
aminer (fireboss)  acknowleged  that, 
for  weeks,  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
a  reading  with  the  anemometer,  as  lit- 
tle or  no  air  was  moving  in  the  section. 
The  examiner  had  reported  the  mat- 
ter of  the  bad  air  in  that  section  to  the 
manager,  at  different  times,  and  the 
condition  was  well  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  the 
company  to  improve  the  condition,  it 
gradually  grew  worse  and,  in  the  wind- 
up,  charges  were  preferred  by  the  local 
union  against  the  district  inspector  for 
alleged  neglect  of  duty  in  not  com- 
pelling the  company  to  furnish  more 
air.  By  making  this  statement,  I  am 
not  discrediting  the  mine  manager 
(foreman),  who  did  all  he  could  to  im- 
prove the  ventilation  of  the  section,  but 
his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

First  Rule  of  Ventilation  Most 

Important  to  Observe 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
coal  mining  is  to  carry  out  the  first 
rule  of  ventilation;  namely,  to  supply 
a  quantity  of  air  at  the  working  face 
that  will  dilute,  render  harmless  and 
sweep  away  the  gases  that  accuniulate 
and  make  the  place  healthful  and  safe 
for  work.  As  Mr.  Walter  has  stated, 
this  requires  skill  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge greater  than  that  possessed  by  the 
average  mine  foreman  or  fireboss. 

But,  even  assuming  that  these  two 
officials  have  the  necessan.-  knowledge, 
it  is  generally  the  cas«  that  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  their 
disposal  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  the 
ventilation  of  a  large  nr;ne  generating 
gas.  To  make  the  ventilation  efficient, 
tne  mine  must  be  planned  with  a  view 
to  its  adeqtiate  ventilation.  The  air 
current  must  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  splits  and  carried  an>-where  from 
1,000  ft.  to  a  mUc  to  reach  the  face. 

Henry  Bock. 
Staunton,  111. 


Does  the  Uncertified  Man  Escape 
Penalty  Under  the  Law 

Reference  is  here  made  to  two  articles 
of  the  Bitxminmis  Mine  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  which  the  uncertified 
man  is  subject  to  penalty  for  any  vio- 
lation of  his  duties  as  a  mine  official. 

REFERRING  to  a  question  raised  by 
an  inquirer  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  3, 
p.  234,  as  to  whether  uncertified  mine 
oflBcials  are  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  the  law  imposes  on  certified 
men,  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  law 
for  violation  of  duties  apply  alike  to 
all  mine  oflacials,  without  respect  to 
their  certification. 

Because  of  the  seeming  absence  of 
any  direct  reference  in  the  law  to  the 
penalization  of  uncertified  oflBcials  for 
\-iolation  of  the  law,  this  inquirer  seems 
to  think  that  an  uncertified  oflBcial  is 
immune  from  ptmishment,  and  that  the 
worst  that  can  befall  him  is  the  loss  of 
his  position. 

Law  Provides  for  Punishment  of 
All  Offenders 

Careful  consideration  of  the  law  and 
a  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  in 
Pennsylvania,  convinces  me  that  no 
offender  against  the  law  can  go  scot- 
free  if  his  offense  is  reported  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  he  is  hailed  be- 
fore a  court  and  proven  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  statute. 

While  our  mining  reports  show  the 
prosecution  of  mine  oflBcials,  for  neglect 
of  duty  in  and  about  mines,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  from  these  records 
whether  the  persons  held  certificates 
of  competency  or  were  uncertified,  serv- 
ing in  their  capacity  as  being  "equally 
competent"  with  certified  men.  To  my 
mind  this  is  unimportant,  however,  as 
I  believe  the  law  makes  no  distinction 
between  a  certified  and  an  uncertified 
mine  official. 

That  the  bituminous  law  is  specific 
in  respect  to  providing  stated  penalties 
for  violation  of  its  requirements, 
whether  committed  by  officials  or  by 
workmen,  appears  to  be  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  several  sections  of  the  law 
quoted  by  the  inquirer  to  whom  I  have 
referred. 

Further  References  Quoted 

After  quoting  the  three  references 
in  the  law  that  permit  the  employment 
of  uncertified  men  as  mine  foremen, 
assistant  foremen  or  firebosses,  pro- 
vided the  employer  regards  them  as 
"equally  competent"  with  certified  men, 
the  inquirer  quotes  Art.  3,  Sec.  7. 
which  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  a 
man's  certificate  when  he  is  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  law  through 
neglect  of  his  duties  in  the  mine. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  references, 
I  desire  to  draw  his  attention  to  Art. 
5,  Sec.  6  of  the  law,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

.\n3r  fireboss  who  neglects  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article  relating 
to  hl8  duties  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  sus- 


pended by  the  mine  foreman  and  his  name 
shall  be  given  to  the  inspector  for  prose- 
cution. If  he  is  found  guilty  he  shall 
return  his  certificate  and  qualification  as 
fireboss  to  the  Department  of  Mines. 

While  it  is  clear  that  this  section, 
like  Sec.  7  of  Art.  3,  appUes  only  to  a 
certified  fireboss  who  is  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  law  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  in  the  mine,  there  is  yet 
another  section  of  the  law  that  is  still 
broader  and  imposes  a  penalty  on  any 
person  who  is  found  guilty  of  %-i dating 
the  law's  requirements.  I  believe  it 
reaches  all  violators,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  certified  or  uncerti- 
fied, and  whether  or  not  they  are  act- 
ing in  an  oflBcial  capacity.  For  instance. 
Art.  26,  Sec.  2,  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  him  by  this 
act,  or  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
or  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  in  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  County  In  which  the  mis- 
demeanor was  committed,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Any  violation  of 
this  act  which  has  been  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  by  any  part  thereof  shall  be 
punished  in  like  manner. 

It  is  true  that  this  section  of  the  law 
gives  the  court  a  fairly  wide  latitude  in 
determining  the  degree  of  the  offense 
and  the  extent  of  the  penalty  to  be  im- 
posed. At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  notwithstanding  this  flexi- 
bility, it  doe?  provide  a  penalty  regard- 
less of  the  ^^olator  being  a  certified  or 
an  uncertified  official,  or  merely  a  mine 
worker  acting  in  no  oflBcial  capacity. 

Many  Records  of  Penalties  Imposed 
for  Violations  of  Law 

The  fact  that  all  mine  workers  are 
subject  to  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  other  violations  of  the  law's  reqtiire- 
ments  can  be  readily  verified  by  refer- 
ence to  the  annual  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mines.  In  them  will  be 
found  records  of  the  violations  of  law 
and  the  penalties  imposed,  ranging  from 
a  severe  reprimand  to  the  payment  of 
costs  and  fines  and  possible  imprison- 
ment, including  the  loss  of  the  cer- 
tificate held  by  the  transgressor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  list 
of  violators'  names,  in  these  reports, 
includes  operators,  superintendents, 
mine  foremen,  assistant  foremen,  fir» 
bosses,  shotfirers,  pumpmen,  shifthani'* 
and  miners.  The  record  shows  that  m 
individual  in  the  mine  is  exempt  from 
punishment  when  the  misdemeanor  with 
which  he  is  charged  is  proven  before 
the  proper  authorities. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
penalty,  prescribed  in  the  law.  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  certificate  of  a  man 
found  guilty  of  any  violation,  is  that 
such  certified  men  no  longer  come  under 
the  categorj-  of  competent  mine  f/ 
men  who  are  capable  of  eflBcient 
ice  in  promoting  the  health  and 
of  employees  and  protecting  mine 
erty. 

It  is  further  implied  that  the  vi( 
no  lonj,er  possesses  those  qualificj 
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of  character  that  the  law  requires  and 
which  are  demanded  by  the  general 
public  as  a  guarantee  of  their  fitness 
to  hold  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. The  recall  of  the  certificate  by 
the  court  reduces  the  certified  man  to 
the  level  of  an  ordinary  workman. 

The  certified  man  naturally  becomes 
the  greater  loser,  by  the  forfeit  of  this 
certificate;  but  both  are  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  for  their  offense,  depend- 
ing wholly  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  violated  the  law  in  the  determin- 
ation of  the  court.  If  awarded  the 
maximum  penalty  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  either  of  these  men  would  be 
permitted  to  appear  before  an  examin- 
ing board,  later,  without  being  able  to 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had 
reformed.  Aiexasder  Waugh. 

Finleyville,  Pa. 


In  this  caae,  therefore,  the  normal 
pressure  of  a  four-car  trip,  wti^uog 
4x5  =  20  tons,  on  the  steep  grade 
i.  20  X  0.94  =  18JI  tons.  The  load 
or;  the  rope  is  then  (18.8  x  750)  -f- 
2,000  =  7  tons.  This  is  less  than  the 
safe  working  stress  of  a  14-in.  rope 
which  was  previously  estimated  and  is 
given  in  rope  tables  as  8  tons. 


But  the  kwd  on  tbc  lint  eoapinc 
«|^  ^g  three  ears  weigltinc  3x5 

=  .1*,  is  (15   X   CM   X    750|    -r- 

2^)00  =  5.3  tons  and  the  safe  woridnc 
atTtaa  of  i-in.  wnwnlil  '"'"  cooplinc  ia 
only  6(i>*  =  4-5»  tana.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  neeeasary  tr  use  l-m.  eooplnc* 
harins:  a  safe  woikiat  atrem  of  6  X 
1'  =  6  tons..— EDnoB] 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Engine  Plane  Haulage 

Correcting  a  prerioo^  misstatement 
regarding  the  load  on  the  ha '.day n 
rope  when  a  four-car  trip  has  reached 
the  steep  incline  at  the  head  of  an 
engine  plane. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  draw  at- 
tention to  an  error  in  the  last 
paragraph-  of  the  reply  to  my  inquiry 
on  haulage,  Coal  Age,  Mar.  31,  p.  586. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  when  the  4-car 
trip  has  reached  the  steep  incline  hav- 
ing a  grade  of  36  per  cent,  assuming 
a  track  resistance  of  30  lb.  per  ton  and 
the  grade  resistance  being  20  lb.  per  ton 
for  each  per  cent  of  grade,  the  total 
resistance  per  ton  for  that  grade  is 
36  X  20  ^  30  =  750  lb  instead  of  370 
lb.  per  ton,  which  was  the  estimate  for 
the  17  per  cent  grade. 

This  would  make  the  total  load  on  the 
rope  on  the  steep  grade  when  hauling 
a  four-car  trip  of  40,000  lb.,  or  20  tons, 
(20  X  750 >  ^  2,000  =  7.5  tons.  While 
this  is  below  the  allowable  working 
stress  of  a  l|-in.  cast-steel,  haulage 
rope,  previously  estimated  as  8  tons, 
it  appears  that  the  load  on  the  coup- 
ling between  the  first  and  second  cars 
is  greater  than  the  estimated  strength 
of  the  i-in.  wrought-iron  coupling, 
estimated  to  have  a  working  stress  of 
4.4  tons. 

For  example,  the  weight  of  the  three 
cars  8upf)orted  by  this  coupling  is 
3x5  =  15  tons;  and  the  load  or. 
the  coupling  is  therefore  (15  x  750 » 
-T-  2,000  =  5.6  tons.  It  wiU  be 
necessary,  therefore,  in  that  case  to 
uae  l-in.  wrought-iron  couplings  having 
a  working  stress  of  6  tons,  if  I  am 
correct. 

Plains,  Pa.  Eichabd  Bowxx. 

[We  are  glad  Mr.  Bowen  has  drawn 
attention   to  this   inadvertence   in   re- 


Robbing  Pillar-  with  Machines 

To  Insure  Greater  Safety  of  the  Men  and  a  More  Compiete 
Extraction  of  the  Coal  in  the  Retreating  Plan  of  Mining 
Should  the  Pillars  Be  Cut  on  the  Inby  or  the  Outby  Rib  ? 


TOO  KING  over  the  back  nombers  of 
-l->Coa/  Age  a  short  tune  sinoe,  I  came 
upon  an  examination  questioo  that 
asked  for  the  best  method  of  extract- 
ing pillars  by  machine,  onder  ordinary 
conditions  of  roof  and  floor.  (Vol.  1,  p. 
981.)  Kindly  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
comments  in  criticism  of  the  metiiod 
suggested  in  answer  to  this  question. 

In  that  reply,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
butt  headings  are  driven  to  the  boond- 


the 


Then,  when  the  work  of  dzawins 
pillars  is  started  and  the  fractare  Kae 
established  about  as  slMnm  in  both 
Figs.  1  and  2,  the  maelnBemeB  will  be 
protected  by  the  solid  tomk  bckind  tkcm. 
In  comparing  these  two  BKtkods.  it 
win  be  seen  that  the  plaa  ■howii  in  Fig. 
1  necessitates  the  cot  being  amk  on  the 
inby  side  of  the  ptOar  where  the  mat 
are  exposed  to  the  falling  roof 
dieBB.     Tins,   I   believe,   is 
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ary  line  and  the  extractioii  of  the  coal  is 
on  the  retreating  plan,  which  is,  of 
coarse,  correct.  The  roons  howem, 
are  shown  as  widened  on  the  inby  side 
or  to  the  left,  while  the  track  and 
straight  rib  are  on  the  right.  The  bm- 
chine  cot  is  dien  started  in  the  straight 
rib  at  the  side  of  the  trsck,  which  is  the 
inby  rib  of  the  pillax. 

This,  it  seems  to  sse,  is  eontmry  to 
the  nraal  method  of  procednre.  My 
snggestioB  is  that  the  rooos  shoold  be 
widened  ontby  or  to  the  right,  lenriug 
the  straight  rib  and  tndc  on  the  nriyy 
side  of  the  room  to  the  left.  The  nn- 
diinecnt  wiD  then  be  sMde  in  the  ontby 

the 


■pert  to  the  steep  grade  at  the  head  of 

tile  indine.  In  this  connection  it  should 

be  stated  tiiat  trade  and  grade  resist-  rib  of  the  pillar,  in 

ances  estimated  in  pounds  per  ton  refer  men  will  be  folly  pruteited. 

^^  tibe  Bonnal  pressure  of  the  load  on        To  make  niy 

the  trade,  which  varies  with  the  cosine  for  the  sake  of  eoHpnnson  I 

of  tiie  grade  angle.     TTie  angle  corre-  pared  a  dnpUente  AetA  (Fig.  2), 

sponding  to  a  36  per  cent  grade  is  that  ing  the  rooaui  widened  oothy  m 

^^hate  tangent  is  0.36,  or  19'  48*;  and  track  and  straif^  rft  on  the  left. 

its  cosine  is  0.94088.  I  believe  is  the 


Ol 


their  only  proCeetien  wonld  be  the 
bers  behind  them  and  the  stmnp  of  eonl 
9  or  10  ft.  thick,  in  the  end  of  the  piBaz; 
beyond  the  oat  made  by  the 
It  is  possible  that  I  do  not 
the  fowdiUuns  fnlly;  bat,  as  tins 
of  drawing  the  pgDars  does  not 
with  oar  practice  here,  I  woald  Eke  to 
see  the  two  methods  Jlir— lJ  in  C^ml 
Ag«,  keeping  in  view  both  the  sidety 
of  the  men  and  the 
oftheconL 

It  is  nndrrstoed,  of 

dMs  the  Ksdt  it  is  driven 
the  chain   pillar  to   the   air- 
above,  wUeh  pimiika  for  the 
of  the  air  aroand  the  piDar. 
of  drawing  back  the  piBan  is 
«y  3  or  4  yards  hndi.  hf 
tiioagh  the  pillar  with 
of  Cor^ 


thestnbof  coal 
bythepidL    las 
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we  are  working  under  a  1,200-ft.  cover 
and  it  is  very  often  that  all  of  the 
stumps  butted  off  by  the  crosscut  is 
recovered  with  the  pick,  notwithstand- 
ing this  heavy  roof  pressure.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt 
the  method  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  others. 

J.  D.  Rogers, 
Chief  Engineer, 
Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co. 
Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 


We  are  glad  to  see  this  proposition 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  The 
question  assumes  ordinary  conditions  of 
mining  with  respect  to  roof  and  floor, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  referring  to 
seams  having  little  or  no  inclination. 

Assuming  that  the  retreating  plan  is 
adopted  and  the  butt  headings  driven  to 
the  boundary  line  before  any  rooms  are 
turned,  the  question  is,  which  is  the 
better  plan  to  adopt,  keeping  in  mind 
the  safety  of  the  men  and  the  complete 
extraction  of  the  coal  ?  Should  the 
rooms    be    widened    inby    and    the    cut 


started  on  the  inby  rib  of  the  pillar,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  or  should  the  work  pro- 
ceed as  shown  in  Fig.  2? 

Proceeding  as  in  Fig.  1,  it  is  true 
that  the  machine  men  have  the  gob 
behind  them  and  are  protected  only  by 
the  timbers  or  posts  set  behind  them 
and  the  entry  stub  on  their  left.  This, 
however,  is  far  better  protection  than 
is  often  possible  in  the  work  of  draw- 
ing back  the  pillars  when  cutting  the 
end  of  the  pillars  with  machines  or  with 
the  pick. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  adopting  the 
method  shown  in  Fig.  2  while  the  men 
are  afforded  somewhat  better  protec- 
tion while  cutting  through  the  pillar,  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  they  will 
be  as  well  protected  in  taking  out  the 
stump  of  coal  with  the  pick,  as  in  the 
first  method.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  the 
second  method  will  afford  as  complete 
an  extraction  of  the  remaining  stump  as 
is  possible  in  the  first  method.  This  is 
a  good  question  for  discussion  and  we 
hope  will  receive  the  attention  from 
Coal  Age  readers  it  demands. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions  Asked  at 
Anthracite  Examinations 

(Answered    by   Request) 


Question — What  viechanical  equip- 
ment in  and  about  the  mines  is  entirely 
under  the  charge  and  care  of  the  mhui 
foreman  ? 

Answer — The  Anthracite  Mine  Law, 
Art.  12,  Rule  3,  gives  the  mine  foreman 
the  entire  charge  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  ventilation  of  the  m.  .e.  This 
places  all  equipment  used  in  producing, 
conducting  and  distributing  the  air  cur- 
rents in  the  mine,  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  foreman,  and  includes  all 
ventilators  of  every  description,  doors, 
air  bridges,  regulators,  brattices,  etc. 

Question— PF/(«t  is  the  rubbing  sur- 
face of  a  road  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  by  6  ft. 
9  in.  high  and  ;1,000  ft.  long? 

Answer— The  perimeter  of  this  rj  *d 
is  2(8.r)  -f  G.75)  =  30.5  ft.  Then,  the 
rubbing  surface  of  the  airway  is  3,000 
X  30.5  =  91,500  sq.ft. 

Question— TI7(rtf  are  safety  blocks? 
Where  arc  they  required  and  how  arc 
they  to  be  maintained?  When  shall 
traffic  he  suspended  on  a  gravity  plavc? 
Answer  — A  safety  block  is  a  block 
used  to  obstruct  a  road,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  car  on  the  track. 
Thev  are  required  at  the  head  of  ;i 
shaft,  slope  or  incline  plane.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  such  blocks  in 
good  working  order.  The  anthracite 
law  provides  that  all  traffic  must  cease 
on  any  slope  or  plane,  whenever  ton 
persons  have  arrived  at  the  head  or  the 


bottom  of  the  incline,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass  up  or  down  the 
plane  on  their  way  out  or  into  the  mine. 

Question — Wlvat  percentage  of  gas 
(CHt)  in  a  mine  atmosphere  makes  it 
explosive;  and  wliat  percentage  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (CO2)  makes  an  explosive 
mixtu7'e  non-explosive? 

Answer  —  The  percentage  of  pure 
methane  (CH4)  that  will  render  pure 
air  explosive  is  commonly  taken  as  7.14 
per  cent,  or  when  the  proportion  of  gas 
to  air  is  1:13,  which  is  called  the  lower 
explosive  limit  of  the  gas.  This  answer 
refers  only  to  pure  air  and  the  absence 
of  other  gases.  With  a  less  percentage 
of  gas  in  air  the  mixture  is  inflammable 
but  not  explosive. 

When  a  firedamp  mixture  is  at  its 
maximum  explosive  point  it  is  estimated 
that  one-seventh  of  its  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (carbon  dioxide,  COa) 
will   render  the  mixture  non-explosive. 

Question  —  A  breast  is  driven  up  a 
di.staucc  of  362  ft.  on  a  pitch  of  5S  deg.: 
irhat  is  the  vertical  height  at  the  face 
of  the  breast,  and  ivhat  distance  ivill  it 
show  on.  the  map  or  mitie  tracing  plot- 
ted according  to  law? 

Answer — The  vertical  height  or  rise 
at  the  face  of  this  breast  is  362  x  sin 
58^    r-   362    X   0.848   =  say  307  ft. 

The  horizontal  distance  correspond- 
ing to  a  measurement  of  362  ft.  on  a 
pitch  of  58  deg.  is  362  x  cos  58°  =  362 


X  0.53  =  191.86  ft.  The  anthracite 
law  requires  a  mine  map  to  be  drawn 
to  scale  of  100  ft.  to  the  inch,  which 
would  make  the  length  of  this  breast, 
say  1.92  in.,  on  the  mine  map. 

Question  —  What  method  would  you 
adopt  for  obtaining  a  large  amount  of 
air  with  but  a  small  water  gage? 

Answer — To  obtain  a  large  volume 
of  air  under  a  small  water  gage  or  unit 
pressure,  in  a  given  mine  or  airway,  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  area  of 
passage  of  the  ventilating  current 
through  the  mine,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  velocity  of  the  current  to  a  mini- 
mum. This  is  accomplished  by  splitting 
the  air  current  one  or  more  times. 

Question — An  ah-way  12  ft.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  10  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and 

6  ft.  high  has  a  velocity  of  3JfO  ft.  per 
min.;  tvhat  is  the  sectional  area  of  the 
airivay  and  the  qunntity  of  air  passing 
per  minute? 

Answer — The  average  width  of  this 
airway  is  i(10  +  12)  =  11  ft.;  and 
its  sectional  area  6  X  11  =  66  sq.ft. 
Assuming  the  velocity  given  is  an  aver- 
age for  the  entire  cross-section  of  the 
airway,  the  volume  of  air  passing  is  340 
X  66  =  22,440  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question — A  pump  at  the  bottom  of 
a  slope  U50  ft.  long,  on  an  angle  of 
35  deg.,  throws  the  water  to  the  sur- 
face through  a  column  pipe  8  in.  in 
diameter;  what  is  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  pump? 

Answer — The  vertical  rise  of  this 
slope  is  450  X  sin  35°  =  450  X 
0.57358  =  258+  ft.;  and  allowing,  say 

7  ft.  for  suction,  the  discharge  head  is 
265  ft.  and  the  static  pressure  265    X 
0.434  =  115  lb.  per  sq.in. 

When  the  pump  is  in  operation,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  static 
the  sum  of  the  friction  and  velocity 
heads.  Estimating  on  a  velocity  of  400 
ft.  per  min.  in  the  discharge  pipe, 
which  is  cjstomary  in  mining  practice, 
the  friction  head  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  discharge  pipe,  in  feet,  divided 
by  three  times  its  diameter,  in  inches; 
or  in  this  case,  450  ^3x8  =  183 
fl.  The  velocity  head  is  'i^/2g  = 
UOO/60)'  -^  64.32  =  0.69,. say  3  ft.; 
and  the  sum  of  these  is  183  +  3  = 
19J,  say  20  ft. 

The  total  effective  head  on  the  pump, 
therefore,  when  it  is  in  operation  is  265 
+  20  =  285  ft.  The  pressure  due  to 
this  effective  is  285  X  0.434  =  123.69 
lb.  per  sq.in. 

Question — A  train  of  ears  with  its 
load  weighs  8,570  lb.,  what  is  the  load 
on  the  rope  when  hoisting  on  a  slope 
pitching  SJ  deg  ? 

Answer — The  load  on  the  hoisting 
rope  is  the  sum  of  the  track  and  grade 
resist^ances  estimated  on  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  load  on  the  incline, 
which  is  8,570  x  cos  32°  =  8,570  X 
0.848     =     7.267 -f     lb.,    say     3.6    tons. 

.Assuming  a  track  resistance  of,  say, 
2«  lb.  per  ton.  the  grade  resistance  per 
ton,  for  this  grade,  being  20  X  32  = 
640  lb.,  the  total  resistance  is  640  +  25 
=  665  lb.  per  ton  of  normal  pressure. 
The  load  on  the  rope  is,  therefore,  3.6 
X   665    r     2,394,  say  2.400  lb. 
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Regrouping  of  Administrative  Units  Prescribed  for 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  Government 

Inefficiency,  Palpable  to  American  Engineers  for  Many  Years, 
Brought  Glaringly  to  Light  by  the  War  —  Reorganization 
Must  Be  Directed  to  Averting  Overlapping  of  Functions 
—  Support    of    Public    Opinion    Indispensable    to    Results 

By  Herbert  Hoover* 


THERE  is  one  problem  of  the  new  administration  that 
has  received  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  organ- 
ized engineers  of  America  for  many  years  past.  This 
is  the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  inadequacy,  the  wastefulness,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  our  federal  organization  was  evident  enough  under  pre- 
war conditions.  These  inadequacies,  these  inefficiencies, 
these  wastes  were  exhibited  to  the  country  during  the  war 
at  the  cost  of  millions. 

Congress  has  placed  the  problem  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
able  congressional  joint  committee.  But  if  this  joint  com- 
mittee succeeds  in  securing  the  imminently  necessary  results 
it  will  only  be  by  full  insistent  support  to  it  by  public 
opinion.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  reorganization 
before,  but  all  of  them  have  gone  to  the  same  crematory — 
the  interminable  differences  in  opinion  among  the  executive 
and  legislative  officials  over  details. 

To  any  student  of  federal  organization  one  sweeping  and 
fundamental  necessity  stands  out  above  all  others,  and  that 
is  that  the  administrative  units  of  the  government  must  be 
regrouped  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  great  departments  more 
nearly  a  single  purpose.  The  hodge-podge  of  aims  in  certain 
administrative  branches  is  scarcely  believable  when  we  con- 
sider our  national  pride  and  skill  in  organization.  Such 
functions  as  public  domain,  public  works,  assistance  to 
veterans,  public  health  functions,  aids  to  navigation,  to 
industry,  to  trade,  purchasing  of  major  supplies,  are  each 
and  every  one  scattered  over  from  four  to  eight  departments, 
most  of  which  are  devoted  to  some  other  major  purpose. 

Economy  Possible  by  Unification  of  Effort 

Economies  can  be  accomplished  from  a  public  point  of 
view  by  an  elimination  of  the  overlap  in  these  different  units 
of  administration  through  unification  into  groups  of  similar 
pui-pose.  The  real  economy  to  the  nation,  however,  does 
not  lie  here,  however  great  this  may  be,  but  it  lies  in  their 
more  effective  functioning  in  their  daily  relation  to  the 
public.  The  extra  cost  imposed  upon  business  in  general 
in  the  determination  of  the  relation  of  any  particular  busi- 
ness to  the  different  functions  of  the  government,  with  the 
unnecessarily  duplicating  interferences  and  demands,  is  a 
real  charge  on  national  wealth,  probably  as  great  in  some 
directions  as  the  actual  costs  of  the  administrations  them- 
selves. 

Of  equal  impoi'tance  vdth  economy  is  to  secure  effective 
concentration  of  government  effort  into  service  to  the  com- 
munity. No  constructive  vision  or  policies  can  be  built 
around  a  national  service  directed  by  from  two  to  ten 
Cabinet  members,  more  especially  when  this  particular  pur- 
pose is  a  side  issue  to  all  of  them.  No  better  example  of 
this  exists  than  the  deplorable  handling  of  our  relations  to 
our  veterans. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  render  reorganization 
imperative.  The  changed  economic  situation  of  the  world 
demands  that  the  functions  of  the  government  in  aid  to 
commerce  and  industry  be  given  more  concentration  and 
wider  scope. 

The  enlarged  activities  of  the  government  as  a  result  of 
the  war  greatly  affect  certain  departments.  The  Treasury 
today  as  the  fiscal  office  of  the  government  must  handle  an 

•K-'A^H";^^^  delivered  before  Philadelphia  Engineering-  Chib,  April 
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annual  budget  of  $5,000,000,000  as  compared  with  $1,000,- 
000,000  pre-war.  Activities  of  the  army  have  increased 
from  a  budget  of  $200,000,000  to  $400,000,000;  activities  of 
the  navy  have  increased  from  a  budget  of  $125,000,000  to 
$425,000,000.  Thus  the  burden  and  responsibilities  for  the 
major  pui-poses  of  these  departments  have  been  enormously 
increased.  I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  conducting  these  departments  that  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  they  should  not  be  called  to  responsi- 
bility for  the  adniinistration  of  at  least  5ome  of  the  matters 
not  pertinent  to  their  major  functions  which  clutter  their 
departments. 

Advisory  Bodies  Assume  Executive  Functions 

We  have  also  some  confusion  between  executive,  advisory, 
and  semi-judicial  functions.  One  of  the  tendencies  of  govern- 
ment, both  local  and  national,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  to  add  executive  functions  to  commissions  and 
boards  created  primarily  for  advisory  or  regulatory  pur- 
poses. It  requires  no  argument  with  our  business  public 
that  the  executive  functions  cannot  rise  to  high  efficiency 
in  the  hands  of  government  boards  where  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  each  member  has  a  separate  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  is  primarily  engaged  in  a  semi-judicial 
function. 

Furthermore,  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  independent  agencies  in  the  government 
reporting  directly  to  the  President  until  his  office  is  over- 
burdened almost  beyond  the  point  of  endurance.  The 
original  and  sound  conception  was  that  the  executive  func- 
tions should  be  reported  up  to  the  President  directly  through 
his  Cabinet  officials.  Not  only  do  these  outside  functions 
today  overbui'den  the  President  but  they  render  co-ordina- 
tion with  executive  departments  exti-emely  difficult.  It  is 
neither  possible  nor  advisable  to  place  all  these  outside 
organizations  into  the  departments,  but  much  could  be  done 
to  mitigate  the  situation. 

One  of  the  great  steps  in  federal  reorganization  is  the 
erection  of  a  budget  system,  with  its  necessai-y  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  congressional  committees.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  early  accomplishment  of  this  gi-eat  reform, 
but  it  will  not  serve  its  real  purpose  until  the  departments 
have  been  reorganized  so  that  they  represent  a  common 
purpose.  Without  this  Congress  will  never  have  before  it 
budgets  showing  the  expenditure  of  the  govei-nment  in  its 
relation  to  any  particular  function. 

Hardy  Mariner  Subjected  to  Sore  Trial 

I  have  daily  evidence  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
all  these  forces.  The  question  of  governmental  aids  to 
navigation  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  principal  func- 
tions of  our  government,  but  it  must  be  a  sore  trial  to  the 
hai-dy  mariner.  He  must  obtain  his  domestic  charts  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  his  foreign  charts  from  the 
Navy  Departn.ent,  and  his  nautical  almanac  from  the  Naval 
Observatory — and  he  will  in  some  circumstances  get  sailing 
directions  from  the  army.  In  a  fog  he  may  get  radio  sig- 
nals from  both  the  Navy  and  Commerce  and  listen  to  fog- 
horns and  look  for  lights  and  buoys  provided  him  by  Com- 
merce; if  he  sinks  his  life  is  saved  by  the  Treasury.  He 
will  anchor  at  the  direction  of  the  army,  who  rely  upon  the 
Treasury  to  enforce  their  will.  His  boilers  and  life-boats 
are  inspected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce;  his  crew  is 
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certificated  by  one  bureau  in  Commerce,  signed  off  in  the 
presence  of  another,  and  inspected  at  sailing  by  the 
Treasury,  and  on  arrival  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  possible  to  relate  the  same  sort  of  story  in  our 
governmental  relations  to  industry  and  to  our  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  economy  could  be  made  by 
placing  most  of  these  functions  under  one  head,  not  only 
economy  to  the  government  but  to  the  mariner.  Congress 
vv^ould  know  vi^hat  it  spends  in  aid  to  navigation  and  the 
government  could  develop  definite  policies  in  giving  proper 
assistance,  and  lastly  could  remove  from  the  hardy  mariner's 
mind  his  w^ell-founded  contempt  for  the  government  as  a 
business  organization. 

The  economic  changes  in  the  world  growing  out  of  the 
war  and  their  reflex  upon  our  trade  and  industry  make  it 
vital,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standards  of  living  against 
increasing  ferocity  of  competition,  that  we  shall  concentrate 
and  enlarge  our  national  effort  in  the  aid,  protection,  stimu- 
lation and  perfection  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  life. 
There  can  be  no  real  Department  of  Commerce  or  com- 
mercial policies  to  these  broad  purposes  so  long  as  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  government  bearing  on  these  ques- 
tions lie  in  half  a  dozen  departments. 

We  want  no  paternalism  in  government.  We  do  need  in 
government  aids  to  business  in  a  collective  sense.  In  a 
department  we  do  not  want  either  to  engage  in  business  or 
to  regulate  business.  We  need  a  department  that  can  give 
prompt  and  accurate  diagnosis  from  both  a  foreign  and 
domestic  point  of  view  of  economic  events,  of  economic 
tendencies,  of  economic  ills;  that  can  promptly  and  accu- 
rately survey  economic  opportunity,  economic  discrimination 
and  opposition;  that  can  give  scientific  advice  and  assistance 
and  stability  to  industry  in  furnishing  it  with  prompt  and 
accurate  data  upon  production,  supplies  and  consumption; 
that  can  co-operate  with  it  in  finding  standards  and  simplifi- 
cations; that  can  by  broad  study  promote  national  conserva- 
tion in  industry  and  the  elimination  of  waste;  that  can  study 
and  ventilate  the  commercial  side  of  our  power  possibilities; 
that  can  study  and  advise  national  policies  in  development 
of  rail,  water,  and  overseas  transportation;  that,  in  fact, 
covers,  so  far  as  government  functions  can  cover,  the  broad 
commercial  problems  of  trade,  industry,  and  transportation. 
This  can  be  accomplished  more  by  co-ordination  of  existing 
governmental  facilities  than  by  increased  expenditures. 


June  3.  This  meeting  probably  will  be  the  most  important 
yet  held  by  the  society.  It  will  synchronize  with  the  re- 
port on  the  waste  assay  and  will  mark  another  progressive 
stage  in  the  work  of  organization.  For  the  intei'\'ening 
period  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  associates  have  mapped  out  a 
vigorous   campaign   of  constructive   effort. 


Herbert  Hoover  Resigns  Engineering  Presi- 
dency; Industrial  Waste  Report  in  June 

HERBERT  HOOVER  has  reP\.-ned  as  president  of  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies.  His  re3ignation  was  submitted  and 
accepted  as  the  closing  action  of  the  sessions  of  the  council 
held  April  16  at  the  Engineers  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hoover  gave  as  his  reason  the  fact  that  American 
Engineering  Council  by  its  constitution  was  necessarily 
engaged  in  furthering  national  activities  which  involve  leg- 
islation; and  that  he  as  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  could  not  consistent"  y  direct  such  activity 
as  an  officer  of  American  Engineering  Council. 

The  council,  in  a  resolution  of  rcg-  et  at  Mr.  Hoover's 
retirement,  voted  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership 
during  the  organization  period  of  the  council  and  his  initia- 
tion of  policies  and  effort. 

The  meeting  of  the  council  was  one  of  the  most  important 
yet  held. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  before  the  council 
was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  El'niination  of  Waste 
in  Industry,  of  which  J.  Parke  Channing  is  chairman  and 
L.  W.  Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the  council,  vice 
chairman.  The  committee  has  been  conducting  an  assay 
of  wr.5te  in  principal  industries  for  more  than  throe  months 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wallace.  The  work  has  been 
conducted  from  the  temporary  hoadciuarters  in  New  York. 
The  first  reports  of  the  assay  will  be  ready  in  June.  These 
reports  are  being  put  into  final  form  at  the  permanent 
offices  of  the  council   in  Washington.   719   Fifteenth   Street. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis 


American  Engineers  Will  Confer  John  Fritz 
Medal  on  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  in  London 

To  EXPRESS  the  obligation  which  the  world  owes  to 
the  engineers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  part  they  played 
in  winning  the  war  the  organized  engineers  of  America  will 
send  a  mission  to  London  this  summer.  This  mission,  con- 
sisting of  nationally  known  engineers  and  representing  the 
so-called  Founder  Societies  of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies,  will  make  the  award  of  the  John  Fritz 
medal  to  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  June  29.  The 
inability  of  Sir  Robert  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive the  medal  moved  the  trustees  of  the  board  to  make  the 
ceremony  of  presentation  in  England  the  occasion  for  an 
international  expression  of  appreciation  by  the  engineers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  engineers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  deputation  to  England  will  consist  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  four  Founder  Societies  represented  on 
the  John  Fritz  Medal  Board  of  Award,  as  follows:  Charles 
T.  Main,  of  Boston,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; Colonel  Arthur  S.  Dwight,  of  New  York,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers; 
Ambrose  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  the  John  Fritz  Medal  Board 
of  Award  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers; Dr.  F.  B.  Jewett,  of  New  York,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  president 
of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  will  accom- 
pany the  deputation  and  bear  the  message  from  the  Ameri- 
can engineers. 

The  John  Fritz  medal  is  a  gold  medal  presented  for 
achievement  in  applied  science  as  a  memorial  to  the  engi- 
neer whose  name  it  bears.  Previous  recipients  of  the  medal 
have  been  John  Fritz,  Lord  Kelvin,  George  Westinghouse, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  Charles  Tal- 
bot Porter,  Alfred  Nobel,  Sir  William  Henry  White,  Robert 
Woolston  Hunt,  John  Edson  Sweet,  James  Douglas,  Elihu 
Thomson  and  Henry  Marion  Howe. 

The  medal  is  awarded  to  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  this  year 
because  of  his  invention  of  manganese  steel.  The  medal 
was  established  by  the  professional  associates  and  friends 
of  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  on  Aug.  21,  1902,  his 
eightieth  birthday,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  industrial  progress.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
account  of  nationality  or  sex.  The  trust  funds  supporting 
the  medal  are  held  and  administered  by  a  board  of  six- 
teen directors,  consisting  of  four  from  each  of  the  four 
national  engineering  societies  repi-esented  on  the  mission 
to  England. 


Idle  Freight  Cars  Continue  to  Increase; 
Unused  Coal  Cars  Most  Numerous 

PREVIOUS  records  for  the  number  of  surplus  or  idle 
freight  cars  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  were 
again  broken  during  the  week  ending  April  8.  according  to 
reports  compiled  by  the  car  service  division  of  the  .\nierican 
Railway  Association.  The  number  of  cars  for  which  there 
was  no  freight  averaged  507,427,  or  approximately  21  per 
cent  of  the  total  fi-eight  cars  owned  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  11,000  cars  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week  and  an  increase  of  210,000 
cars  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Of  the  tot^il  number  of  idle 
cars  261,294  were  coal  cars,  an  increase  of  about  6,000  cars 
in  a  week,  while  there  were  176,916  surplus  box  cars,  an 
increase  in  a  week  of  5,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  business  depression  in  1919,  following 
the  armistice,  the  number  of  surplus  freight  cars  reached 
451,739  for  one  week  of  March. 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


AN  INDICATION  that  business  conditions  throughout  the  country 
are  getting  better  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  dis- 
tribution by  jobbers  and  retailers  showed  a  distinct  gain  in 
March  over  February,  says  Archer  Wall  Douglas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Douglas  reports  at  length  on  the  business 
situation  in  the  May  number  of  The  Nation's  Business.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  report  is  optimistic.  He  points  out  many  signs  as  indic- 
ative of  an  improvement  in  the  situation  and  as  tending  to  fore- 
shadow a  return  to  more  settled  and  stable  conditions.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  points  in  Mr.  Douglas'  report  are: 

"The  most  significant,  and  possibly  most  cheering  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  automobile  business  seems  to  have  been  not  dead 
but  sleeping.  There  is  a  resumption  of  operations  in  a  modest  way 
by  some  factories  which  were  shut  down. 

"There  is  a  better  demand  for  lumber  and  prepared  roofing  and 
paint  because  of  somewhat  more  building  and  construction.  There 
is  more  building  going  on  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  there 
will  not  be  much  construction  of  any  description  on  the  farms  until 
another  harvest  has  shown  the  farmer  where  he  stands. 

"Manufacturing  is  running  mostly  on  short  time.  In  the  shoe  trade 
the  demand  for  women's  shoes  is  much  better  proportionately  than  for 
men's  footwear. 

"Excessively  high  railroad  rates  are  one  of  the  serious  handicaps 
of  the  situation,  while  they  likewise  fail  in  their  original  purpose  of 
providing  adequate  revenue  for  the  roads.  They  are  prohibitory  in 
their  effects.  In  some  cases,  especially  those  of  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  far  South  to  Northern  and  Western  markets,  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  from  four  to  five  times  the  price  received 
by  the  producer. 

"Winter  wheat  is  in  unusually  fine  condition.  There  will  be  much 
less  cotton  acreage  planted  this  year  than  last.  The  crop  will  receive 
less  fertilizer  than  last  season,  but  much  greater  intensive  cultivation. 
There  will  be  more  of  a  diversified  crop  in  the  South  this  year.  The 
farmer  is  economizing  as  he  has  never  done  before.  He  is  making 
greater  use  of  the  horse,  and  leaving  the  automobile  in  the  barn. 
But  while  he  is  economizing  on  some  things  he  is  also  buying  some- 
what more  freely,  especially  the  farmer  in  the  grain  regions.  This 
is  a  healthy  sign,  for  the  genuine  beginning  of  beticr  times  is  likely 
to  come  from  agricultural  rather  than  industrial  life." 


Velvet  Weavers  End  Strike 
A  weavers'  strike  at  the  Ameri- 
can Velvet  Co.'s  mill,  Stonington, 
Conn.,  which  has  made  500  persons 
who  received  $37,000  a  month  idle 
since  Dec.  28,  ended  April  15.  The 
grievance  was  over  operating  looms 
and  a  conference  on  the  latter  date 
found  a  basis  for  compromise. 


Glass  Co.  proposes  building  extensive 
additions  to  its  manufacturing  plant 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  new  or- 
ganization has  another  plant  at 
Shreveport,  La.  It  operates  its 
works  under  the  patents  of  the 
Libby-Owen  interests. 


$4,000,000  Glass  Company  Formed 

Incorporated  with  a  capitalization 
of  $4,000,000  under  Ohio  laws,  the 
United     States     Sheet     &     Window 


Boston  &  Albany  Shops  Reopen 

The  West  Springfield  (Mass.)  loco- 
motive shops  of  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad,  employing  435  men, 
reopened  April  25  after  a  month 
shutdown. 


Ford    I'lant    Nearing    Normal 

By  May  1  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co. 
plant  at  Highland  Park,  near  De- 
troit, will  be  running  at  normal 
capacity,  an  official  stated  April  20. 
Approximately  37,000  men  are  now 
at  work,  according  to  payroll  fig- 
ures. Hundreds  more  will  be  added 
daily  until  the  full  quota  is  reached, 
it  is  stated.  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  18  and  19,  six  hundred 
men  were  added  and  500  more 
went  to  work  April  20.  The  plant 
is  producing  about  4,000  cars  a 
day,  this  official  said,  and  expects 
to  reach  the  fomier  high  mark 
of  5,000  daily  within  a  few  weeks. 
More  than  100,000  unfilled  orders  are 
on  hand. 


Bigelow  Carpet  Mills  Resume 

Officials  of  the  Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet  Co.  reported  that  the  mills 
at  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  were  work- 
ing April  19  with  nearly  full  forces 
in  all  departments.  The  plant  had 
been  closed  since  Feb.  28  as  a  result 
of  a  strike  of  the  organized  employes 
in  three  departments  of  the  factory. 
The  company's  unorganized  em- 
ployes number  about  1,300,  and  the 
organized  men  number  about  1,200. 


Farr   Alpaca   Co.   on   Full   Time 

Announcement  was  made  Monday, 
April  18,  that  the  Farr  Alpaca  Co., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  employing  2,700 
operatives,  had  resumed  full-time 
operation  in  all  mills.  One  mill  had 
been  running  full  time  for  two  weeks 
and  the  other  two  had  been  running 
four  days  a  week.  The  concern  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Holyoke. 


Rubber  Co.   Will   Reopen  on   May   9 

The  Alice  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.'s  footwear  divi- 
sion, at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  will  re- 
open in  part  on  May  9,  after  having 
been  closed  nearly  three  months,  of- 
ficials announced  April  18.  A  five- 
day  week  with  1,200  ot  the  normal 
force  of  1,800  persons  employed  is 
planned. 


Tire  Fabric  Plant  Hums  Again 

The  New  Bedford  Spinning  Co., 
closed  for  the  last  six  months,  re- 
sumed operations  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, April  20,  on  a  weekly  schedule 
of  forty-eight  hours.  The  plant  has 
25,000  spindles  and  employs  300 
bands,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tire  yarns. 


Sixteen  Hot   Mills  to  Start 

Sixteen  hot  mills  of  the  Farrell 
works  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  will  be 
put  in  operation  May  2,  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  O'Brien  has  an- 
nounced. More  than  1,000  men  are 
employed  at  the  plants,  which  are 
half  the  mills  of  the  Farrell  works. 
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Cleveland  Municipal  Light  Plant,  Receiving  Coal  Bids, 
Insists  on  100  Per  Cent  Delivery 

BIDS  were  opened  April   14  for   supplying  the  city  of  of  contract,  regardless   of  strikes,   walkouts   or   any   other 
Cleveland    municipal    light    plant   with    the    following  interruptions,   the   city  to    bill   contractor   with   the   differ- 
amounts  of  coal:    (1)  For  a  period  of  one  year,  108,000  ence  between  prices  paid  and  contract  figures,  should  fail- 
net  tons;   (2)  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  81,000  net  tons;  ure    of   the    seller   to   deliver   make    it   necessary   that   any 
(3)  for  a  period  of  six  months,  54,000  net  tons.  purchases  be  made  in  the  open  market.     The  bids  submitted 
Specifications   provided  for  a    100  per   cent  performance  were  as  follows: 

■ —  Item  No.   1  —     .—  Item  No.  2  — ■     . — Item  No.  3 — 
(I  Year)  (9  Mos.)  (6  Mos.) 

F.o.b.  F.o.b.  F.o.b.  Kind  of  Mine  or 

Company  Mine.s   Frt.     Del'd  Mines  Frt.     Del'd  Mines  Frt.    Del'd       Coal  Mines  Location  Per  Cent 

A.  F.  Baier  Coal  Co 327     161        488       320     161        481       N.&=J.or     Grant  M.  Saliaeville,  O. .  .  100 

234     253J      4871      227     253V     480^     Cr.  H.M.     Barren  Fork        Barren  Fork,  Ky. 

Verner  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  274     205^     479^     270     205i     475^     260     205^     465^     N.&-i.  VernerM.  Bulger, Pa.  53-100 

310     205i     5151     298     205^     503^     290     205^     495V     Cr.R.M.      Fergu?on  CliftoaviUe,  W.  Va.        50-100 

250     189       439       245      189"      434       240      189       429       Cr.R.M.      Ta^a  Mine  Hurford,  O.  100 

Myeri  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  322     161        483       312      161        473       292      161        453       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.       Kird  Mine  Salineville,  O. 

Maher  Collieries  Co 225      189       414       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.      No3.  1-2-3  Glencoe,  O.  IDO 

225      189       414       N.&.S.  or 

Cr.R.M.      No.  5  Stewartsville,  O. 

225      189       414       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.iM.      No.  6  Nefifs,  O. 

225      189       414       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.      No3.  7-9-10         Willow  Grove,  O. 

225      189       414       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.      No.  12  Mayr.ard,0. 

A.  Geo.  Enos  Coal  Co 314     161        475       300     161        461        N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.      StrableyNo.  1    Salineville,  O. 

314     161        475       300      161        461       Cr.R.M.      Mullens  No.  2     NewPhila.,0. 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.     275     189       464       275      189       464       275      189       464       N.&S.or  As  re-        150    privately     owned 

Cr.R.M.      Oca  Mine  Laffertv,  O.  quired  cars   in    conjunction 

275      189       464       275      189       464       275     189       464       N.&S.or  with     waterworks 

Cr.R.M.      Lucy  Mine  Stewartsville,  O.  contract. 

275     274       549       275     274       549       275     274       549       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.      Kelly  Crk.  Ward,  W.  Va. 

275     203       478       275     203       478       275     203       478       N.&S.or 

Cr.R.M.      Elm  Grove  Elm  Grove,  W^  Va. 


Tax  Provided  by  Anthracite  Bill  Reduced; 
Measure  Passes  Lower  House 

FOLLOWING  a  hearing  on  Governor  Sproul's  bill  to  tax 
anthracite  at  the  mine,  held  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  April  11, 
Representative  Dawson,  of  Lackawanna,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  obtained  the  Governor's  assent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  amendments  to  remove  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised. 

As  altered,  the  bill  cuts  the  tax  from  2 J  per  cent  to  i;^ 
per  cent  and  permits  passing  this  tax  to  the  consumer. 
There  has  been  no  charge  regarding  exemption  of  coal  used 
at  the  mines,  but  it  is  held  that  this  coal  is  exempt  under 
the  original  language  of  the  bi  i. 

Speakers  for  the  operators  at  the  hearing,  held  Wednes- 
day, April  13,  were  W.  S.  Jenney,  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  R.R.  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Williams,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  They  were  supported  by 
Wellington  Bertolet,  representing  state  and  national  retail- 
ers, and  Mark  K.  Edgar,  secretary  of  the  Scranton  Boar.l 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Jonney  said  the  tax  would  cost  his  company  $1,000,000 
a  yer.i-  and  the  bill  would  open  the  way  for  further  legisla- 
tion to  tax  the  anthracite  companies  .)ut  of  existence.  H-i 
referred  to  Governor  Sproul's  suggehtion  of  taxing  both 
bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  because  any  other  plan 
would  bo  uncon.stitulional,  and  he  contended  this  was  evi- 
dence the  proposed  bill  was  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Willliams 
said  that  his  company  is  now  paying  taxes  of  about  $1,400,- 
000  a  year  and  the  annual  profit  does  not  average  more  than 
8  per  cent. 

On  Wednesday,  April  20,  the  bill  passed  the  lower  house 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  by  a  vote  of  125  to  63. 

The  measure  was  oppo.sed  by  Assemblymen  from  the  an- 
thracite coal  regions,  who  declared  it  would  impose  an 
unjust  tax  on  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  tlio  conimon- 
woalth. 

Mr.  Williams,  Tioga,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  said  it  was  time 
the  state  was  getting  a  return  in  revenue  from  its  natural 
resources.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  but  25  per  cent  of 
the  tax  proposed  would  fall  upon  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 


inasmuch  as  the  greater  amount  of  the  output  is  shipped 
outside  the  State,  and  the  burden  of  the  tax  would  fall  upon 
non-residents. 


Railroads'  Coal  Cost  3641.224,469  in  1920. 
Compared  with  $390,036,556  in  1919 

CHARGES  of  profiteering  in  coal  do  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  a  report  of  the  Interstate  Commei-ce 
Commission  to  the  Senate  giving  cost  of  fuel  to  railroads 
in  1920,  compared  with  1919.  The  report  shows  that  the 
delivered  cost  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  $3.15  in  1919  per  net  ton  and  54.13  in  1920,  an  increase 
of  98c.  a  ton.  There  was  an  increase  of  66c.  per  ton  for 
contract  coal  and  $1.70  for  spot  coal  !:t  the  mines.  The 
increases  were  greater  in  New  England  than  any  other 
region,  being  $2.92  per  ton  for  bituminous  delivered  and 
$1.27  for  contract  and  $3.79  for  spot  coal  at  the  mines. 
Anthracite  coal  delivered  cost  the  i*ailroads  73c.  per  net 
ton  more  than  in  1919. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1920  the  roads  purchased  125,- 
486,545  tons  of  bituminous  by  contract,  as  against  107.526,- 
005  tons  in  1919.  They  purchased  29,857,090  tons  of  bitu- 
minous in  the  spot  market  in  1920,  as  against  16,381,503 
tons  in  1919.  The  cost  of  the  coal  in  1920  was  $641,224,469 
as  against  $390,036,556  in  1919. 

For  bituminous  the  highest  delivered  price  in  1920  was 
?.8.09  per  ton  in  New  England,  as  against  $5.17  in  1919. 
The  lowest  delivered  price  was  $3.52  in  the  Central  West. 
The  highest  price  on  contract  at  mines  for  bituminous  was 
$3.19,  in  New  England,  and  the  lowest  was  53.08,  in  South- 
ern territory.  The  liighest  spot  price  at  the  mine  was  $6.25, 
in    New    England,   the   lowest   $3.38.   in    the    Central   West. 

The  commission  says  that  for  anthracite  the  highest  de- 
livered price  was  $12.79.  in  Soutliern  territory,  and  the  low- 
est $4.05,  in  the  Great  Lages  region.  At  the  mines  the 
highest  price  was  $11.92,  for  the  Northwest,  and  the  lowest 
?4.10,  for  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  Alleg'-'>ny  regions.  The 
roads  purchased  in  1920  a  total  of  5,779,819  tons  of  anthra- 
cite at  an  average  of  $4.20  deliverotl  and  $4.17  at  the  mines. 
For  1919  the  purchases  of  anthracite  totaled  4,796,353  tons 
at  $3.47  delivered  and   S3  25   .it  the   min?3. 
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What  Has  Happened  to  Lake  Cargo  Rates  and  Why 
They  Should  Be  Revised  Downward 


By  Wayne  P.  Ellis* 


BECAUSE  of  the  pre3:nt  ab..ormaIly  high  level  of 
freig-ht  I'ates  applying  on  Lake  cargo  coal,  shippers  of 
this  class  of  traffic  are  given  real  reason  to  be  gravely 
concerned  over  their  business  via  the  Lakes  during  the  com- 
ing season,  particularly  on  such  coal  destined  to  consuming 
points  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  and  lovi^a.  The  enormous  advances  in  freight 
rates  which  have  taken  place  since  Jan.  1,  1917,  have 
placed  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Lake  coal  traffic  that 
the  coal-dock  operators  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  this  season  to  locate  a  mar- 
ket for  their  coal  in  the  above-named  states. 

During  the  years  1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  freight  rates 
did  not  enter  largely  into  the  calculations  of  the  coal  seller 
or  buyer.  During  that  period  the  coal  consumer  generally 
found  himself  in  one  of  three  positions:  either  without 
enough  coal  to  keep  his  plant  running  regularly  on  ac- 
count of  increased  demand,  as  in  the  first  naif  of  1917  and 
in  1920;  with  coal  rationed  to  him  during  government  con- 
trol of  fuel  prices  and  distribution,  as  in  the  latter  half  of 
1917  and  in  1918;  or  with  coal  in  storage  and  his  plant  shut 
down  or  on  short  running  time,  as  in  1919.  In  none  of  these 
conditions  was  it  necessary  to  pay  close  attention  to  freight 
charges,  and  the  result  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  the  un- 
protested payment  of  all  that  was  asked  by  the  railroads. 
Likewise,  during  this  period  the  coal  shipper  was  not  seri- 
ously concerned  about  freight  rates,  his  time  being  directed 
to  the  operation  of  his  mines  to  the  fullest  capacity  or  to 
making  ends  meet  during  the  1919  period,  when  his  mines 
were  closed  down  for  approximately  half  of  the  year. 

The  coal  business,  however,  is  drifting  back  to  normal, 
when  competition  between  producing  districts  will  enter  into 
the  sale  of  the  product.  The  Lake  cargo  market  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  keenly  competitive  with  which  the 
coal  shipper  has  to  deal.  The  only  coal  produced  in  the  so- 
called  Northwest  dock  states  is  lignite  from  North  Dakota 
mines,  a  product  that  because  of  its  character  cannot  be 
shipped  with  profit  long  distances.  They  are,  therefore,  for 
the  most  part  dependent  on  coals  produced  in  other  terri- 
tories, receiving  their  fuel  supply  from  Canada,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana  and  from  Eastei'n 
mines  over  the  coal  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Transportation  Charges  on  Coal  Compared 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  attention  will  be  directed 
solely  to  the  past  and  present  transportation  charges  on 
Lake  cargo  coal  to  destinations  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
in  which  it  is  most  largly  distributed,  with  a  few  compari- 
sons with  rates  on  competitive  coals. 

Tables  I  and  II,  showing  the  tonnage  of  Lake  cargo 
coal  shipped  from  each  originating  district  and  by  each 
originating  railroad  for  each  year  during  the  period  1910 
to  1920,  inclusive,  are  included  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  such  coal 
moved  during  the  Lake  season  and  the  shifting  of  tonnage 
from  one  district  to  another.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  Lake  cargo  tonnage 
reaches  upper  Lake  docks  and  about  50  per  cent  is  reshipped 
from  those  docks  for  general  commercial  use. 

The  question  of  Lake  cargo  rates  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1911. 
In  the  so-called  Boileau  case,  involving  the  Lake  rate  from 
the  Pittsburgh  district  to  Ashtabula  Harbor,  the  commission 
decided  on  March  11,  1912,  that  the  attacked  rate  of  88c. 
per  ton  was  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeded  78c.  On  the  same  date  it  decided  in  "I.  &  S.  Docket 
26,  proposed  increases  in  Lake  cargo,"  that  rates  from  th? 
originating  districts  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Kana- 
wha &  Michigan  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rys.  had  not  been 

•Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,   Baltimore,   Md. 


justified,  but  that  those  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  dis- 
tricts had  been. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  in  the  Boileau  case  the  rates 
from  the  Ohio  districts  and  the  Pittsburgh  district  were  de- 
creased 10c.  per  ton  and  those  from  the  Fairmont  district 
on  the  B.  &  O.  by  6ic.  per  ton,  but  from  the  C.  &  C,  K.  & 
M.  and  N.  &  W.  districts  in  West  Virginia  the  rates  re- 
mained the  same.  The  Boileau  case  decision  nullified  the 
decision  in  "I.  &  S.  26,"  as  the  N.  &  W.  could  not  advance 
rates  from  its  districts  in  view  of  reductions  from  all  com- 
peting districts  on  other  lines. 

The  rates  put  into  effect  at  that  time — April,  1912 — con- 
tinued in  effect  until  the  15  per  cent  advanced  rate  case 
was  decided  in  March,  1917. 

In  view  of  the  continued  level  of  rates  in  effect  during 
the  five-year  period  from  1912  to  1917  this  article  will  deal 
with  the  advances  which  have  been  put  into  effect  since 
Jan.  1,  1917,  and  to  clarify  the  explanation  will  use  the  rate 
in  effect  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  representative. 

Since  Jan.  1,  1917,  there  have  been  three  general  advances 
in  all  bituminous  coal  freight  rates  in  Eastern  territory; 
First,  the  15  per  cent  advanced  rate  case  decided  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  27,  1917,  but  ad- 
vanced rates  on  bituminous  coal  were  permitted  to  Decome 
effective  prior  to  this  date;  second,  the  25  per  cent  advance 
in  rates  commonly  known  as  advances  under  General  Order 
28,  authorized  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  ef- 
fective June  25,  1918;  and  third,  the  1920  advanced  rate 
case,  commonly  known  as  Ex  Parte  74,  increasing  rates  in 
Eastern  territory  40  per  cent,  decided  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  July  29,  1920.  All  three  of  these 
advances  affected  Lake  cargo  coal,  but  no  disturbance  in 
differentials  as  between  origin  districts  was  made. 

Some  Rates  -Advanced,  Others  Reduced 

In  addition  there  has  bee;i  an  advance  in  the  Lake  cargo 
rates  from  a  part  of  the  originating  districts  decided  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  July  13,  1917,  in 
Docket  No.  8725,  "Lake  Cargo  Coal  Rates."  In  this  case 
the  differentials  as  between  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  dis- 
tricts, on  the  one  hand,  and  all  other  districts  on  the  other, 
were  changed,  some  being  advanced  and  others  reduced. 

In  Table  III  is  shown  the  rates  in  effect  from  each  district 
on  Jan.  1,  1917,  and  the  advanced  rates  .;s  a  result  of  each 
of  the  foregoing  cases. 

In  Tables  IV  and  V  are  shown  the  advances  made 
in  the  rail  rates  on  Lake  cai*go  coal  from  representative 
originating  districts  and  from  the  Upper  Lake  docks  at 
Duluth  to  the  Twin  Cities,  giving  the  amount  of  each  ad- 
vance, the  subsequent  advanced  rate  and  the  total  percent- 
age advance  from  Jan.  1,  1917,  to  date. 

Fifteen  Per  Cent  Rate  Advance. — In  this  case,  decided 
June  27,  1917,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  per- 
mitted rail  carriers  to  advance  all  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
15  per  cent,  with  a  maximum  of  15c.  per  ton.  The  carriers, 
however,  in  applying  this  advance  added  30c.  per  ton  on 
Lake  cargo  coal  destined  to  rail  points  in  Northwestern 
States,  15c.  to  the  rail  rates  from  originating  districts  to 
Lower  Lake  Erie  ports  and  15c.  to  the  rail  rates  from  Upper 
Lake  docks  to  destination,  as  shown  in  Table  V,  on  page 
766.  This  method  of  application  the  Upper  Lake  dock 
operators,  Northwest  consumers  and  Lake  cargo  shippers 
considered  to  be  an  iniquity  placed  upon  such  coal  and  later 
vigorously  protested  against  it,  taking  the  case  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  This  procedure  is  det-ailed  under  the 
section  referring  to  the  25  per  cent  Rate  Advance  under 
General  Order  No.  28. 

Table  I  to  V  show  that  the  advance  of  15c.  per  ton 
was  applied  uniformly  from  each  of  the  originating  dis- 
tricts to  lower  Lake  ports,  differentials  being  maintained. 
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TABLE  III.      CHANGES  IN  LAKE    CARGO    HATE.S    BY    DISTRICTS, 

JAN..    1917,  TO  AUG..    1920 

Rates  in  Cents  per  Net  Ton  in 
Effect  on 


o~  — 


District  State 

Butler-Mercer.  . . .  Pa. 

Massillon Ohio 

Middle Ohio 


Northern  Ohio. . .  .   Ohio 

Northern  Pa Pa. 

Middle Ohio 

Northern  Pa Pa. 

Massillon Ohio 

Ohio  No.  8 Ohio 

Cambridge Ohio 

Hocking Ohio 

Pomeroy .   Ohio 

Pittsburgh Pa. 

Latrobe Pa. 

Hocking Ohio 

Blairsville Pa. 

Connellsville Pa. 

Fairmont W.  Va. 

Johnstown    &    In- 
diana    Pa. 

Belington W.  Va. 

Kanawha W.  Va. 

Kenova-Thacker. .  W.  Va. 

Eastern  Ky Ky. 

Hazard Ky. 

S.En.  Ky Ky. 


Originating  R.R. 

B.&  L.E 

B.  &0 

B.&O 

W.  &  L.  E 

N.  Y.  C.  to  Ashta. 

Pa.  and  Erie 

B.  &  L.  E 

N.Y.C.  to  Lorain. 

Pa 

W.  &L.E 

All  roads 

Pa.  and  B.&O... 
H.  v.,  T.  &  O.  C, 

B.&O.- 1 

K.  &  M.  and  Z.  &  \ 

W j 

All  roads 

Penna 

B.&0.,S.  W.  and 

C.H.&D 

Penna 

All  roads 

All  roads 

Penna 

B.&O.andC.&C. 

C.&O.andK.&M. 

N.  &W 

C.&O.andS.V.&E. 
L.&N.  (a). 
L.&N.(a). 


55 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
63 
65 
68 
70 
75 
75 

75 


78 
83 

85 
88 
90 
90 

93 

961 

97 

97 

97 


Ganley W.  Va.  B.  &  O.  and  C.&C.      112 

"  "  112 

112 
112 
112 


Meyersdale Pa. 

Altoona Pa. 


B.&O. 
Penna. 


Cumb.-Piedmont. .  W.  Va.  B.  &0.and  W.  Md. 


New  River W.  Va. 

Pocahontas W.  Va. 

Clinch  Valley Va. 


a 
-< 

70 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
78 
80 
83 
85 
90 
90 

90 


93 
98 

100 
;03 
105 
105 

108 
II  U 
112 
112 
112 


127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 


r>.  oo 


<  1— 


70 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
78 
80 
83 
85 
90 
90 


107 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
115 
117 
120 
122 
127 
127 


90        127 


93 
98 


130 
135 


< 

163 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

171 

173 

176 

178 

183 

183 

183 


186 
191 


100  137  193 

103  140  196 

99  136  192 

108  145  201 


C.&O 

N.&W 112 

N.&W 112 

(a)  Lake  Cargo  Rates  first  established  on  coal  from  mines 
Nasville  R.R.  in  eastern  Kentucky  during  the  first  part  of 
time  joint  through  rates  to  the  proper  port  on  Lake  Erie  appl 


III 

\\7i 

118 

118 

118 


120 
115 
115 
120 
133 
133 
133 


148   204 
1545   2101 


155 

155 
155 
155 
155 
157 
152 
152 
157 
170 
170 
170 


211 
211 
211 
211 
211 
213 
208 
208 
213 
226 
226 
226 


on  the  Louisville  & 
1918.  Piiortothat 
ied. 


Lake  Cargo  Coal  Rates.  —  The  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  entitled  was  rendered  July  13, 
1917,  and  changed  the  differentials  between  Lake  coal 
originating  districts  in  the  manner  shown  in  Tables  IV  and 
V.  This  change  was  made  after  a  full  hearing  before  the 
commission  as  a  result  of  a  general  investigation  entered 
into  by  it  as  to  the  propriety  of  Lake  cargo  rates. 

General  Order  No.  28. — On  June  25,  1918,  advances  in 
all  rates  of  approximately  25  per  cent  became  effective 
under  authorization  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
in  what  is  known  as  its  General  Order  No.  28.  Lake  cargo 
coal  rates  were  advanced  unifomly  37c.  per  ton,  the  figure 
being  arrived  at  by  advancing  the  highest  rated  group, 
which  carried  a- $1.12  rate,  25  per  cent,  or  28c.,  plus  9c. 
which  was  the  difference  between  the  advance  of  6c.  per  ton 
in  that  group  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  Docket  No.  8725,  "Lake  Cargo  Coal  Rates,"  and 
15c.  per  ton  which  was  covered  by  a  provision  in  General 
Order  No.  28  permitting  all  rates  which  had  not  been  ad- 
vanced 15c.  per  ton  subsequent  to  June  1,  1917,  to  be  so  in- 
creased. Both  of  these  factors  were  arrived  at  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  28. 

At  the  same  time  rail  rates  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
to  destinations  in  the  Northwest  also  were  advanced  25  per 
cent,  which  advance  amounted  to  29c.  per  ton  in  the  case 
of  coal  moving  from  Duluth  to  the  Twin  Cities.  These 
double  advances  on  Lake  coal  were  protested  by  the  dock 
operators,  Northwest  consumers  and  Lake  cargo  shippers, 
who   alleged   that  the   methods  employed  in   applying  the 


advances  authorized  resulted  in  an  advance  in  the  rail  fac- 
tors on  I  ake  cargo  coal  of  47c.  more  than  the  advances 
made  on  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  to  the  same  Northwestern 
destinations,  the  Twin  Cities,  with  .similar  discrepancies  at 
all  other  points  in  the  Northwest  territory. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  17,  1919,  by  repre.sentatives  of  the  three  interests 
named  above  a  committee  representing  each  group  was  ap- 
pointed which  met  with  a  representative  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  on  the  succeeding  day.  A  committee  of 
three  was  then  appointed  to  work  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  figuring  out  an  adjustment.  A  meeting  be- 
tween this  committee  and  the  Railroad  Administration  rep- 
resentatives was  held  on  April  29,  at  which  time  the  rail- 
roads proposed  that  the  Illinois-Indiana  rates  to  competitive 
Lake  cargo  territory  in  the  Northwest  be  advanced  30c.  per 
ton  to  take  care  of  this  adjustment,  stating  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  a  reduction  in  rates,  because  revenue  was 
required  to  meet  railroad  expenses. 

The  committee  representing  coal  and  dock  operators  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  method  of  adjustment,  alleging  that 
while  it  was  an  assistance  it  fell  far  short  of  being  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
abrogation  of  the  double  advance.  The  Illinois-Indiana 
operators  also  protested  against  an  advance  in  the  rates  on 
their  coal,  contending  that  there  was  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  rates  on  Lake  coal  from  mine  to  destination  and 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  to  the  same  point. 

Is  There  Relationship  in  All-Rail  and  Other  Rates? 

As  a  result  of  this  difference  in  opinion  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  Section  8 
of  the  Federal  Control  Act  and  requested  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  advise  it  on  the  specific  question 
of  whether  there  was  any  relationship  between  the  rail- 
lake-and-rail  rates  on  Lake  cargo  coal  and  the  all-rail  rates 
from  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  if  so,  to  suggest  some  remedy 
to  restore  such  relationship.  Hearing  was  had  before  the 
commission  and  decision  rendered  on  July  5.  1919,  in  Ex 
Parte  68. 

The  Interstate  Commerco  Commission  found  that  while 
there  was  a  close  existing  relationship  between  the  rail 
rates  on  Lake  cargo  coal  from  the  Northwest  docks  to 
destination  and  Illinois-Indiana  coal  to  the  same  point, 
there  was  no  recognized  i\'ationship  existing  between  the 
rail-lake-and-rail  rates  on  Lake  cargo  coal  from  mine  to 
destinations  in  the  Northwest  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  all- 
rail  coal  to  the  same  territory,  "and  therefore,  there  iis 
none  to  be  restored."  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion also  found  that  "Neither  the  increase  in  the  rates  from 
the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports 
nor  that  [increa.se]  in  the  rates  from  the  western  Lake  ports 
could  be  withdrawn  without  disregarding  recognized  and 
established  relationships  of  rates." 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  no  further  formal  action 
before  the  commission  has  been  taken  by  the  parties  at 
interest. 

1920  Advo7iccd  Ratet^.— On  Aug.  16.  1920.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  Ex 
Parte  74,  a  further  advance  of  56c.  per  ton  was  put  into  effect 
on  the  Lake  cargo  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  Lake  Erie 
ports,  there  being  also  an  advance  of  49c.  per  ton  in  the 
rail  rate  from  the  Northwest  docks  to  destination.  The 
56c.  advance  was  a  weighted  average  result  based  upon 
the  movement  under  each  rate  to  Lake  Erie  ports.     These 


table  IV.     ADVANCES  IN  RAIL  RATES  ON  LAKE  CARGO  CO.-VL  FROM  REPRESENTATIVE  ORIGIN.\TING  DISTRICTS 

AND 

FROM 

UPPER  LAKE  DOCKS  .\T  DULUTH  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 

AND  ST.  PAUL 

(In 

Cents  per  Net  Ton1 

Lake   Docks 
at  Duluth  to 

Ohio  No.  8 

Pittsburgh 

Fairmont         Connellsville 

Meyersdale 

Kana 

wha 

Pocahontas 

Twin  Cities 

Date 

Adv. 

Rate 

Adv. 

Rate 

.\dv.    Rate       .\dv.     Rate 

.\dv.   Rate 

Adv. 

Rate 

Adv. 

Rate 

Adv.  Rate 

Rates  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1917 

■      15 

75 

90 

..... 

78 
93 

90          90 

15     105                15     105 

.. . .      112 
15      127 

■  1 5 

97 
112 

"15 

112 
127 

....        96 

Rates  advanced  effective  .\pr.  16,  1917,. 

....        96 

Rates  advanced  effective  July,  1,  1917... 

90 

93 

105          105 

127 

112 

127 

IS      111 

Rates  advanced  effective  Aug.  13,  1917.  . 

90 

93 

3     108         /f      6       99 

/?  12     115 

6 

118 

6 

133 

....      Ill 

Rates  advanced  effective  June  25,  1918. . 

37 

127 

37 

130 

37     145               37     136 

37     152 

37 

155 

37 

170 

29     140 

Rates  advanced  effective  Aug.  26,  1920. . 

56 

183 

56 

186 

56     201                56     192 

56     208 

96     ... 
86%     ... 

56 

211 

56 

114 
102% 

226 

49     189 

Total  advances 

108 
144% 

108 
138% 

111      ...              102     ... 
124%     ...           114%     ... 

114 
118% 

93     ... 

Per  cent  advance 

97%     . .  . 

R. — Reduction. 
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advances  raised  the  level  of  rates  on  Lake  cargo  coal  to 
such  an  extent  that  Lake  shippers  and  handlers  feel  that 
they  are  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear. 

In  Table  V  all  the  transportation  charges  on  Lake 
cargo  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  destination 
at  Twin  Cities,  Minnesota,  are  shown,  as  well  as  the 
comparative  all-rail  rates  from  southern  Illinois  mines  to 
the  same  points.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the 
advances  in  rail  factors,  including  the  double  advance,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  handling  charges  at  the 
dock.  The  amounts  shown  for  these  charges  are  largely 
estimated  but  are  based  on  reliable  information  and  are 
conservative. 

TABLE  V.     ADVANCE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  AFFECTING  THE  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  LAKE  CARGO  COAL  SINCE  JAN.  1,1917,*  USING  THE 
PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT  AND  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION  GROUPS. RESPECTIVELY 
(In  Cents  per  Net  Ton) 


Item  of  Transportation  Cost 

Rail  rates  from  mines  to  Lower 
Lake  Erie  port 

Transferring  coal  from  car  to  ves- 
sel at  Lower  Lake  Erie  port 

Lake  transportation  (I) 

Marine  insurance  (2) 

Handling  the  coal  from  vessel  to 
dock  at  LTpper  Lake  Pi  rts.  (3) 

Handling  the  coal  from  dock  to 
car  at  Upper  Lake  Port  (3) .. 

Degradation  of  coal  from   han- 
dling, etc  (4) 

Rail  rate  from   Duluth  to  Twin 
Cities,  Minn 

Total  transportation  cost 


— 

•O   OT3 

^  O  'sQiA 

S  ° 

vo  o&^ 

—     <f. 

—     o 

•-5 

e  Apr. 
Order 

15%. 
Ca&e 

lade  Aug. 
v     Order 
in  Lake  C 
e,    I.    C. 
No.  8725. 

e  June 

Order 

Adm. 

e  Aug. 
Order 
in     4 
Case. 

^ 

■^     Pi 

"D 

P 

^>.--^ 

rt 

c3 

dvanc 
1917, 
I.  C. 
vancc 

dvanc 
1917, 
I.  C. 
go    C 
Dock 

dvanc 
1918, 

U.S. 

dvanc 
1920, 
I.     C 
Adv. 

« 

< 

< 

< 

-f\ 

78 

93 

93 

130 

186 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8', 

30 

42J 

42i 

48 

50 

Southern  Illinois  all  rail  rates  to 
Twin  Cities 


65 


96 

274 


230 


75 


111 

326i 


245 


75 


III 
327J 


245 


100 


140 
424 


285 


115 


189 

5485 


385 


(I) 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


Average  of  daily  boat  rates  on  bituminou.^  coal. 

No  average  figures  available.    Amount  negligible  in  cents  per  ton  of  coal. 
Estimated  amounts  based  on  testimony  given  in  Tjake  Cargo  Rate  Case  be- 
fore Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  approximate  costs  since. 
Breaking  \ip  of  coal  in  trantit  and  the  amount  included  here  is  the  estimated 
difference  in  price  between  screened  lump  and  run-of-pile  coal  on  the  docks 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Advanced  rates  made  as  result  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decision 
in  Lake  ( Uirgo  Case  did  not  apply  to  coal  originating  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  but  did  apply  to  coal  originating  in  the  Fairmont,  Kanawha  and 
other  districts  taking  equal  or  higher  rates. 

Measure  of  Lake  Cargo  Rates. — To  illustrate  the  com- 
parative level  of  the  Lake  cargo  rates,  the  following  deals 
with  those  in  effect  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  com- 
pared with  other  rates  applying  on  bituminous  coal  moving 
in  the  same  general  direction.    Table  VI  is  self  explanatory: 

TABLE   VI.     THE  MEASURE  OF  INCREASES  MADE  IN  COAL  R.\TES 

FROM  IMTTSBlfRGH  DISTRICT  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  POINTS 

SINCE  JAN.    I,    1917.  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE 

MEASURE  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  LAKE 

CARGO  COAL  R.\TE 


Station 

Youngstown 

Alliance 

Rate  Jan.   1, 
1917 
70 
85 

Rate  Aug.  26, 
1920 
150  0 
177   5 
177   5 
197  5 
205   5 
226  5 
266  0 
287  0 
205   5 
251    0 
266  0 
343  0 

229  42 
180  00 

Inc.  in 
Cents 

80 

92  5 

Canton 

Akron •. . 

...       95 
95 

82.5 
102.5 
105.5 
III. 5 
141.0 
147  0 
105.5 
126.0 
126.0 
153  0 

Cleveland 

Mansfield 

Toledo 

100 

..      115 

.. .      125 

l)etroit 

Erii^ 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Chicago 

140 

100 

...      125 

. ..      140 

. ..      190 

...      1150 
78.0 

Averago 

I.nko  corgo  rnte 

114  42 
108  no 

Inc. 

in 

per  Cent 

114 

0 

109 

0 

87 

0 

108 

0 

105 

5 

97 

0 

113 

0 

103 

0 

105 

5 

101 

0 

83 

0 

81 

0 

99 

49 

138 

00 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Lake  cargo  rate  from  the 
Pittsburgh  di.strict  has  boon  advanced  138  per  cent  from 
Jan.  1.  1917,  to  date,  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  the 
same  district  to  twenty-five  all-rail  destinations  has  been 
advanced  on  the  average  about  99i  per  cent,  showing 
forcibly  the  abnormally  high  increase  in  Lake  cargo  rates. 
During  the  same  period  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  this 
coal  from  the  Pittsburgh   district  to  the  Lakes  rose  from 


4.78  mills  to  11.41  mills,  using  the  average  weighted  dis- 
tance of  163  miles  as  found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Docket  No.  8725. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  coal  traffic  on  Eastern 
railroads  is  one  of  the  best  paying  of  any  handled.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  hauled  in  solid  trains  from  classification 
yards  to  central  breaking-up  points  near  destination;  It 
is  not  susceptible  to  the  risks  of  much  other  higher  class 
freight;  and  it  loads  heavily  into  cars.  The  only  large 
factor  entering  into  increasing  cost  is  the  empty  return 
haul  of  open-top  cars  to  the  mines,  which  factor  in  the 
case  of  a  larger  part  of  the  coal  movement  amounts  to 
100  per  cent. 

This  latter  factor,  however,  is  present  in  but  small  degree 
in  the  case  of  Lake  cargo  coal  movement  from  the  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  districts.  The  movement  of 
coal  from  mines  in  those  territories  to  Lake  Erie  ports 
provides  a  loaded  return  of  open-top  cars  which  have  in 
the  first  instance  carried  ore  from  the  Lower  Lake  docks 
to  furnaces  in  territory  contiguous  to  the  mines.  The  de- 
lay of  unloading  cars  at  the  ports  also  is  less  than  in  the 
case  of  cars  moving  to  general  commercial  channels,  which 
decreased  delay  permits  such  cars  to  be  returned  quickly  to 
revenue  paying  business  for  the  carriers.  It  also  is  true 
that  the  movement  of  coal  off  the  Upper  Lake  docks  is 
practically  all  handled  in  box  cars  which  have  carried  grain 
from  territory  which  also  consumes  the  coal  shipped  from 
the  docks. 

All  these  factors,  affecting  directly  the  cost  of  handling 
Lake  cargo  coal,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
rates  on  that  traffic.  With  them  in  mind  together  with 
the  rate  comparisons  and  the  effect  of  the  present  level  of 
such  rates  on  the  movement  of  Lake  coal,  it  can  be  stated 
without  fear  of  successful  refutation  that  the  present  trans- 
portation charges  on  Lake  cargo  coal  destined  to  North- 
western points  are  too  high  and  should  be  decreased  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


Opening  of  Bids  for  New  York  City  Coal 
Needs  Reveals  Only  Two  Bidders 

FOR  furnishing  and  delivering  alongside  the  dock  of  the 
City  Asphalt  plant,  90th  Street  and  East  River,  New 
York  City,  6,000,000  lb.  of  buckwheat  No.  2  and  1,500,000 
lb.  of  egg  coal  only  two  bids  wei-e  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  on  April  20.  The  speci- 
fications called  for  bids  in  1,000  lb.  units.  The  bids  received 
follow : 

Inter  City  Fuel  Co.       Gavin  Rowe 

Buckwheat  No.  2 $2.92  $3   12 

Egg 5.55  5.55 

At  the  same  time  the  Inter  City  Fuel  Co.  was  the  lone 
bidder  for  furnishing,  delivering,  storing  and  trimming 
coal  for  the  use  of  the  various  public  buildings,  courts,  etc., 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Prices  submitted  were  for 
1,000  lb.  units.     The  amounts  and  prices  follow: 

2.650,000  lb.  buckwheat  No.  I $4.  39 

45, 1 60,000  lb.  buckwheat  No.  2 3 .  95 

2.300,000  lb.  egg,  stove,  broken  or  chestnut 6  78 

4,600, OOC  lb.  semi-bituminous 4  77 

Another  bid,  that  of  William  Farrell  &  Son,  which,  ac- 
cording to  those  in  charge  of  the  opening  of  bids,  was  not 
presented  until  after  the  time  fixed  for  receiving  bids,  was 
received  but  not  opened,  after  a  protest  had  been  made  by 
the  firm's  representative. 


Contracts  for  coal  to  supply  Indiana  state  institutions 
for  a  year  will  be  let  May  2.  Fred  B  Robinson,  secretary 
of  the  State  Joint  Purchasing  Committee,  announced  re- 
cently. The  contracts  will  be  for  more  than  200,000  tons. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  asked  that  all  bids  be  submitted  before 
10  a.m.  of  the  day  contracts  are  to  be  let.  The  contracts 
for  state  coal  were  originally  to  have  been  let  April  1,  but 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Warren  T.  McCray  all  bids  were 
rejected.  Since  that  time  Maurice  Shelton,  who  was  then 
secretary  of  the  committee,  has  been  supplanted  by  Mr. 
Robinson. 
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Retail  Anthracite  Prices  Drop  with  Mine  Prices; 
Bituminous  DecUne  Is  More  Gradual 


RETURN  to  normal  is  said  to  be  I'etarded  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  retail  merchants  to  lower  their  prices  to  accord 
with  the  drop  in  producers'  prices.  To  what  extent, 
if  any,  is  this  true  with  regard  to  coal  ?  Retail  coal  mer- 
chants in  fourteen  cities  have  co-operated  with  Coal  Age 
correspondents  in  giving  strictly  comparable  prices  for  each 
important  kind  of  household  coal  sold  locally  by  months 
from  December  to  April.  The  drop  in  these  retail  prices — 
that  is,  the  prices  paid  by  the  householder  at  his  curb — in 
the  past  five  months  is  compared  with  Coal  Age  quotations 
on  these  same  coals  at  the  mines  on  the  same  dates. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  retail  prices  of  anthracite 
have  on  the  average  declined  in  conformity  with  mine 
prices,  while  retail  prices  on  soft  coal  have  not,  save  with  a 
few  striking  exceptions,  declined  to  meet  the  drop  in  spot 
prices  of  bituminous  coal. 

Retailers  in  the  East  last  winter  based  their  price  in- 
creases on  the  spectacularly  high  prices  for  domestic  sizes 
of  hard  coal  charged  by  the  so-called  "independent"  pro- 
ducers— whose  output  is  but  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Mine  prices  of  this  independent  coal  have  dropped  $4.70  a 
gross  ton  ($4.20  per  net  ton)  since  December  on  egg,  stove 
and  nut  sizes.  In  the  same  period  company  prices — that 
is,  prices  by  the  large  railroad  companies  producing  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  of  the  total — have  declined  but  30c. 
per  gross  ton  (27c.  a  net  ton).  Since  the  independent  coal 
is  one-fourth  the  total  and  the  company  coal  is  three- 
fourths,  the  average  reduction  of  both  has  been  $1.40  per 
gross  ton  ($1.25  per  net  ton),  which  is  almost  exactly  equal 
to  the  simple  average  of  reductions  in  retail  prices  on  these 
same  coals. 

Largest  Reductions  on  Inflated  Prices 

There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  statement, 
but  that  coal  merchants  in  the  East,  where  anthracite  is 
the  principal  household  fuel,  have  generally  followed  the 
drops  in  mine  price  since  last  December  there  is  no  doubt. 
It  is  equally  true  that  those  dealers  who  have  made  the 
largest  price  reductions  are  those  who  added  on  the  most 
last  fall.  The  range  in  New  York  City  is  typical,  one  class 
of  dealers  showing  as  much  as  $2.25  per  ton  off  December 
figures,  but  with  this  reduction  their  prices  are  now  no 
lower  than  those  who  have  come  down  but  75c.  Dealers  in 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  have  reduced  prices  on  Pocahontas 
lump  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  ton,  whereas  mine  prices  have 
gone  down  $2.75  in  the  same  period.  In  Cleveland  the  re- 
tail price  shows  a  decrease  of  but  35c.  on  the  same  coal. 
Pocahontas  mine-run,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  reduced 
from  $4  to  $4.30  per  ton  in  Detroit  and  Chicago,  while  the 
mine  price  dropped  but  $1.50.  Such  instances  as  this  con- 
firm the  suspicion  that  some  retailers  were  not  overmodest 
in  their  charges  last  winter. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  compare  the  recessions  in  retail 
prices  with  corresponding  mine  prices  in  percentages,  be- 
cause mine  price  makes  up  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
delivered  price,  and  freight  and  actual  delivery  costs  repre- 
sent such  a  large  portion  of  the  total  out  of  pocket  expense 
to  the  retail  dealer  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

Retail  coal  merchants  in  the  cities  farther  West,  where 
soft  coal  is  the  principal  household  fuel,  have  not  reduced 
their  prices  as  much  as  the  spot  prices  charged  at  the  mines 
have  been  reduced  but  this  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  dealers  did  not  have  to  pay  high  spot  prices  for 
all  the  coal  purchased  last  winter;  what  they  got  on  con- 
tract or  from  old  reliable  mine  connections  was  not  so  e::- 
pensive.  For  instance,  the  freight  and  war  tax  on  a  ton 
of  2,000  lb.  of  chestnut  anthracite  to  Chicago  is  $5.79  and 
the  lowest  mine  price  is  now  $6.60,  a  total  of  $12.39,  which 
leaves  the  Chicago  coal  merchant  but  $2.46  to  cover  delivery 
and  yard  costs,  overhead  and  profit. 

Retail  coal  merchants  cannot,  because  of  the  large  bulk, 
carry  such  a  large  portion  of  their  year's  business  in  stor- 
age as  can  merchants  in  some  other  commodities.     During 


the  winter  the  coal  merchant  turns  his  stock  over  very 
rapidly,  and  last  winter  he  seldom  had  accumulations  of 
any  size.  Today,  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  retail 
yards  are  stocked  to  overflowing  in  nearly  every  city,  and 
dealers  are  seriously  endeavoring  to  move  their  coal  by 
getting  their  prices  down,  in  some  instances  by  amounts 
greater  than  the  reduction  offered  them  by  the  producer. 

Whether  in  any  particular  locality  retail  prices  are  now 
at  rock-bottom  can  be  determined  locally  by  adding  to  the 
following  mine  prices,  which  are  representative  for  the 
present,  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  that  city  and 
around  $2  as  the  minimum  to  cover  the  retailer's  costs  and 
profit: 

SPOT  PRICES  AT  THE  MINES  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  XET  TON'S 
AND  ANTHRACITE  IN  GilOSS  TONS 

Decrease 
Dec.    to 
Apr.         April 

$7  40   $0  30 
7  60    4  70 


Jan.    Feb. 

$7.85   $7.90 
11.00   10  00 


Mar. 

$7  90 
8  50 


Anthracite:  Dec. 

Company $7 .  70 

Independent 12.30 

Bituminous: 

Ohio  No.  Slump 6  00  4.60  3.75  3  60 

Hocking  lump 5  75  4  50  3  85  3   50 

Pocahontas  lump 6  75  5  25  5  00  5   75 

Pocahontas  mine-run 5  25  4  50  4  00  3  75 

Clearfield  mine-run 5  00  3  25  2  75  2  60 

Kanawha  lump 6  00  4  60  4  80  3  75 

So.  Illinois  lump 5  85  4  25  3.80  3.60 

Kansas  lump 6  CO  6  00  5.75  5.50 

Arkansas  lump 6  75  6.75  6  75  6.00 

Colorado  lignite  lump 6.00  5.75  5.75  5  25 

Colorado     Routt     County 

lump 6.35  6  50  6.35  6.50 


60 
25 
00 
75 
45 


3  25 
3  55 
5.00 
6  00 


5.50 


40 
50 
75 
50 
55 
75 
30 
00 
75 


.85 


RETAIL  PRICES   OF   COAL.   DECEMBER,   1920.  TO 

APRIL,  1921 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Net   Tons— 2.000    Lbs.) 
Price  per  ton,  delivered  at  consumer's  curb 

Kind  of  Coal  Decrea-<c. 

\-    Anthracite          Dec.  Jan.  Feb.        Mar.  Apr.  Dec.  to  Apr. 

Broken....    $13  50(«  14.85  $13.40®  14. 75  $13.40  $15.40  $12  75  $0  75C<i  2   10 

Egg 13. 50f(i  15.00  13.40(014  75  13.40      13  40  12  75  .75(<i2  25 

Stove 13.85(0,15.25  13.75(<?I4  75  13.75     13.75  13.00  .85(o2  25 

Chestnut..      13.85^15.25  13  75(fl  14.75  13  75     13  75  13.00  85(o  2  25 

Pea II. 50(012.70  1 1 .  50®  1 2  50  11.50     11    50  1075  75®  I   95 

Buck  No.  1      8  90(0    9.75  8  70®    ^  90  8  70       8  70  8   10  80(<!  I   65 

Buck  No.  2      7.90(rf    8  60  7  70®    8   15  7.70       7.70  7.10  80(o  I   50 

Buck  No.  3      6.90(0    6.45  6.70(o    6.50  6.70       6.70  6   10  80®      35 

Bituminous      9.10@12.00  9  00®  10. 75  9.00       9.00  9.00  .10®  3.00 

BOSTON 

(Net  tons— 2.000  lbs.) 

Anthracite 

Broken  and  egg. $16  00  $16  00  $16.00  $16  00        $14  75           $1    25 

Stove  and  nut.  .  .    16.00  16.00  16.00  16.00          15  00              1    00 

Pea 14.25  14.25  14.25  14.25          13.00              1    25 

Bituminous: 

Mine-run 14.00  12.50  12.00  10.75           9.75             2  75 

PHILADELPHIA 

(Gross  tons— 2,240  lbs.) 
Anthracite: 

Egg 14  50         14  50         14.50         13.50  12,75  I   75 

Stove 15  00  15.00  15.00  14.00  13  00  2  00 

Nut 15  00  15  00  15.00  14.00  13. UO  2  00 

Pea... 12  00         12  00         12.00         10.50  10.25  1.75 

BALTIMORE 

(Gross   tons) 
Anthracite: 

Egg 15.50  15.50  15.50  15.50  14.50  1    00 

Stoveandnut 15  75         15  75         15.75         15.75  14  75  1  00 

Pea 12  00  12.00  12.00  12.00  12.00  ..... 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

(Gross  tons) 

Anthracite            Deo.           Jan.            Feb.           Mar.  Apr.  Decrease 

Stove $16  20       $16.20       $15.40       $14.95  $14.05  $2    15 

Nut 15  90          15.90          15.40          14.95  14  05  1    85 

Pea 12  95         12.95         12.40         12.15  11.60  1.35 

CHICAGO 

(Net  tons  o) 

Bitvmiinous: 
Franklin  Co.: 

Nut.ogg,  and  lump  9.90           8.75  8  50           8.50            7.90             2.00 
Pocahontas: 

Mine-run 12,25          11.00  10.00          10.00            7.95              4.30 

.\nthracito: 

Small  egg 16  40          15  70  15  00          15  00          14.50              1    90 

Range 16  40          1 5  70  15.00          15.00          14.60              1   80 

Nut lb. 50          15.80  15  40          15.40          14.85              165 

Pea 14. 6C          13.50  12.80          12  80          12,60             200 

a  In  wagonloads  of  four  to  five  tons.  Single  ton  deliveries  40c.  higher. 
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CLEVELAND 

(Net    tons) 

Deciease 

Kind  of  Coal            Dec. 

Jan.           Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.     Dec.  toApi 

Bituminous: 

Pocahontas  lump.     $11.75 

$12.35       $11.90 

$11.60 

$11.40 

$0.35 

W.  Va.lump 11.75 

11.50          11.15 

10.00 

10.00 

1.75 

Ohio  No.  Slump..          9.65 

9.15           9.30 

8.15 

8.15 

1.50 

Anthracite: 

Stove,  egg,  nut. .  .        15.10 

15.45          14.90 

14.90 

13.856 

1   25 

6  Average  for  April  of  stove,  $13.95;  egg,  $13.75 

nut,  $13.90. 

COLUMBUS 

(Net   tons) 

Bituminous: 

Pocahontas  lump     1 1  .  00 

10.50          10  50 

10  50 

9.50 

1.50 

W.  Va.lump 10.00 

8.50           9.00 

8  85 

7.85 

2.15 

Hocking  lump. ...      8 .  60 

8.15           7.85 

7.75 

6.65 

1.95 

Bituminous: 
W.  Va.  and  E.   Ky. 

lump 9.85 

Pocahontas  lump.   1 1  .  35 

Anthracite: 
Egg  and  nut 15.65 

Anthracite: 

Egg 16.50 

Stove  and  nut.. .  .    16.50 

Bituminous: 
Pocahontas  mine- 
run 14.00 

Ohiolump 12.00 

W.  Va.|mine-run.    15.00 


CINCINNATI 

(Net    tons) 


9.85 
11.25 


15.65 


9.40 
10.75 

15.65 


DETROIT 

(Net   Tons) 


16.00 
16.00 


12.50 
12.50 


15.50 
15  75 


11.00 
11.00 


Anthracite: 
Stove  and  nut.  .. 

Egg 

Pea 


BUFFALO 

(Net  tons) 


13.25 
13.00 
11.00 


13.25 
13.00 
11.00 


13.15 
12.90 
11.00 


9.65 
10  75 

15.65 


15.50 
15.75 


11.00 
11.00 


12.90 
12.65 
11.00 


7.25 
10.00 


2.60 
1.35 


14.50 
14.75 


10.00 

10.00 

7.50 


12.40 
12.  15 
10.30 


2.00 
1.75 


4.00 
2.00 
7.50 


0.85 
0.85 
0.70 


Bituminous: 
Pittsburgh  lump.7.75#8.50 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Net  tons) 


7.50        0.25@1.00 


Bituminous; 

Kansas  lump 12.00 

Kansas  nut 1 1  .  75 

Arkan.sas  smoke- 
less lump 16.  50 

Lignite  lump 10.15 

Bituminous; 
RouttCo.  lump.  .    12.50 


Anthracite: 
Egg.  stove  and  nut  1 6 .  90 
Bituminous  lump. .  17.00 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

(Net  tons) 


11.50 
11.00 

15.00 


11.00 
10.00 

14.00 


DENVER 
(Net  tons) 
9.90  9.90 


12.25 


12.25 


10.50 
9.50 

14  CO 


9.25 
12.25 


TORONTO.  CANADA 

(Net  tons) 


16  90 
13.25 


16.90 
13   25 


16  90 
13  25 


10.00 
9.50 

13.50 


8.50 
11.50 


15  50 
12.50 


2.00 
2.25 

3.00 


1.65 
1.00 


I   40 
4  50 


Freight-Car  Loading  Gains;  Coal  Movement 
44,000  Cars  Less  Than  a  Year  Ago 

THE  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  showed  a  considerable 
gain  during  the  week  ended  April  9,  according  to  i-eports 
compiled  by  the  car  service  division  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association.  The  total  for  the  week  was  693,719  cars, 
an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  week  of  27,077 
cars,  although  it  was  107,000  cars  less  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1920  and  17,000  cars  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1919.  The  'oiding  for  the  week  of 
April  9  also  was  greater  than  in  tht-  p  evious  three  weeks. 

There  was  a  gain  in  the  loading  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week  in  all  districts  except  the  Central  Western 
and  the  Southwestern,  although  the  reports  show  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1920  in  all  districts.  Increases  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week  were  shown  in  the  load- 
ing of  grain  and  grain  products,  livestock,  coal,  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight  combined, 
and  an  increase  as  compared  with  19'J0  was  shown  in  the 
loading  of  grain  and  grain  products.  The  coal  loading  was 
about  44,000  cars  less  than  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
192C  The  loading  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous 
freight,  449,493  cars,  was  greater  than  that  for  any  pre- 
vious week  this  year  but  was  still  about  34,000  cars  less 
than  the  total  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1920. 

The  total  car  loading  since  Jan.  I  this  year  has  been 
9,706,514  cars,  as  compared  witli  11.484.467  in  1920. 


Northwestern  Dock  Workers  May  Tie  Up 
Docks  Because  of  20  Per  Cent  Wage  Cut 

GENERAL  tie-up  of  coal  docks  in  Duluth,  Superior  and 
Ashland  is  threatened  as  the  result  of  a  mass  meeting 
in  Duluth  April  25  of  1,000  dock  workers  representing 
3,500  employees  of  coal  dock  operators  in  the  three  cities. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  action  in  protest  of  a  20 
per  cent  reduction  in  wages  to  become  effective  May  1,  and 
a  general  strike  was  considered  as  a  method  of  making 
operators  restore  the  former  rate  of  wages.  Operators  say 
that  a  general  strike  will  tie  up  the  harbor  at  Duluth  at 
least  temporarily  and  agree  now  that  a  strike  is  imminent, 
although  they  said  when  the  wage  cut  was  offered  that  the 
men  would  undoubtedly  accept  the  new  wage.  Officials  of 
the  union  admitted  that  the  idea  of  the  men  was  for  a 
strike  although  they  denied  any  official  plans  had  been  made 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  higher  wages. 


Navy  Asks  Appropriation  of  $6,600,000  for 
Coal  Requirements  to  June  30 

THE  Navy  Department  has  requested  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $6,600,000  for  fuel  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30  next.  Last  year's  estimate 
called  for  $37,438,000  for  fuel  but  Congress  appropriated 
$30,000,000.  To  March  1  of  this  year  the  navy  has  spent 
$24,937,000  for  fuel.  To  continue  operation  of  the  fleet, 
with  such  savings  in  fuel  as  can  be  made  through  reduced 
steaming  in  May  and  June,  will  require  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  $11,600,000,  of  which  $5,063,000  is  available. 

Secretary  Denby  advises  Congress  that  the  deficiency  act 
passed  March  1  last  carrying  fuel  appropriations  was  enacted 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  practicable  to  change  the  steam- 
ing program  of  the  fleets  necessary  to  finish  prescribed 
maneuvers  and  target  practice  in  March  and  April  so  that 
the  only  reduction  in  expenditures  from  the  average  con- 
sumption will  be  due  to  the  vessels  of  both  fleets  being 
at  navy  yards  for  docking  and  overhauling  in  May  and 
June. 


Minnesota  Legislature  Considers  Coal  Probe 
Bill;  No  Price  Control  Provision 

THE  Legislatui-e  of  Minne&ota  has  been  considering  a 
bill  giving  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion power  to  investigate  coal  market  conditions,  costs  and 
expenses  generally,  and  to  go  into  coal  history  for  five 
years  back,  giving  to  the  public  the  information  so  obtained. 
The  commission  is  to  procure  estimates  of  fuel  needs  of  the 
various  communities  of  the  state,  and  to  work  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  regu- 
late prices,  except  through  the  indirect  method  of  giving  to 
the  public  the  margins  shown  between  costs  and  retail  pricco. 
Opposition  has  been  raised  by  coal  men,  who  assert  that  the 
bill  belongs  in  Congress,  where  it  might  have  some  weight, 
but  that  it  is  worthless  in  Minnesota.  Such  opposition, 
in  the  public  view,  comes  from  those  in  the  trade  who  have 
a  mercenary  object,  and  as  a  result  the  bill  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  undeserved  suppoi-t.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  impose  some  burdensome  responsibilities  upon  the 
retail  coal  trade,  who  will  be  hit  the  hardest,  while  the 
ultimate  effect  is  likely  to  be  negligible.  But  anything  that 
savors  of  a  hit  at  the  coal  man  is  popular,  hence  the  public 
support. 


The  creation  of  a  Government  Bureau  of  Supply,  with  a 
director  at  $10,000  a  year,  to  purchase  and  distribute  all 
supplies  for  the  government  service  except  real  estate  and 
printed  or  engraved  matter,  which  wo"ld  take  over  the 
Government  Fuel  Yard,  now  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  is  proposed  in  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Representative  Wood,  of 
Indiana. 
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Coal  Commissioner's  Powers  May  Be  Given  Secretary  of 
Interior;  Chairman  Clark  Favors  Seasonal  Rating 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washin^on  Correspondent 


THE  powers  conferred  in  the  Frelinghuysen  coal 
commissioner  bill  probably  will  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Both  the  coal  commis- 
sioner bill  and  the  seasonal  freight  rate  bill  were  con- 
sidered April  22  by  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  submitted  at  the 
committee  meeting  a  revised  draft  of  his  coal  commis- 
sioner bill.  In  that  draft  all  the  powers  provided  by 
the  bill  were  conferred  upon  the  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  It  was  brought  out  that  Dr.  George 
Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  Survey,  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  powers  should  be  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  His  opinion  had  added  weight 
from  the  fact  that  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  proposal 
carried  with  it  an  addition  of  $5,000  to  Dr.  Smith's 
salary. 

After  some  discussion  in  the  committee  it  was  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  to  place  authority  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  he  could  apportion  the  duties 
among  several  agencies.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which  already  has  made  extensive  investigations 
of  the  storage  problem,  could  be  assigned  to  undertake 
the  duties  in  that  connection  which  the  bill  requii'es. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  made  as  the  result  of  the 
facts  gathered  can  be  made  by  an  agency  entirely 
apart  from  the  bureaus  which  gather  the  data  on  which 
such  conclusions  are  based.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee recognize  that  when  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  made  by  the  agency  which  gathers  data 
it  is  subject  to  the  charge  that  the  data  have  been 
perverted  to  square  with  preconceived  conclusions. 

Legislation  Leans  to  Fact  Finding 

Evidently  it  is  the  policy  of  the  majority  party  in 
the  Senate  to  go  no  further  in  coal  legislation  than  to 
require  facts.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  maintains  stoutly 
that  his  bill  is  a  fact-finding  measure  and  nothing  more. 
In  other  quarters,  however,  the  feeling  is  that  the 
exacting  and  comprehensive  types  of  investigations  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  power  to  compel  appear- 
ances anywhere  in  the  United  States,  make  the  measure 
in  effect  a  regulatory  one.  It  is  admitted  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  measure  is 
administered,  but  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  in  its 
present  form  the  coal  commissioner  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  exercising  regulatory  powers. 

While  the  rewriting  of  the  bill  is  left  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  chairman  it  is 
regarded  as  significant  that  the  full  committee  should 
specify  that  the  bill  is  to  be  rewritten.  If  the  bill 
can  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  fines  and  prison 
sentences  and  so  as  to  specify  under  what  conditions 
one  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  may  be  served  with  a 
subpoena  to  appear  in  Washington  or  at  any  other  point 
in  the  United  States,  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
results  desired  can  be  accomplished  with  much  less  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  business.  Dr.  Smith,  who  has 
'been  consulted  frequently  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
legislation,  is  of  the  opinion  that  publicity  probably  will 


be  the  only  recourse  necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  At  any  rate  he  believes 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  see  if  publicity  vn\\  not 
accomplish  the  ends  sought  by  those  advocating  regula- 
tion. 

The  committee  also  considered  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
sen's seasonal  coal  freight  rate  bill.  Chairman  Clark, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  reiterated  the 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed  to  the  committee  pre- 
viously to  the  effect  that  great  economy  of  transporta- 
tion could  be  effected  by  seasonal  rating  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  add  materially  to  the 
stability  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  sub-committee  which  will  perfect  the  bill  con- 
sists of  the  same  members  who  conducted  the  hearings 
during  the  preceding  Congress.  They  are  Senators 
Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey ;  Townsend,  of  Michigan ; 
Elkins,  of  West  Virginia;  Walcott,  of  Delaware,  and 
Myers  of  Montana.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
bills  could  be  reported  out  without  public  hearings.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  there  will  be  such  demand  for 
hearings  that  they  will  be  granted.  The  seasonal  freight 
rate  bill  was  the  subject  of  extended  hearings  a  year 
ago,  but  it  is  contended  that  conditions  have  changed 
and  that  more  mature  thought  on  the  matter  now  is 
available.  The  coal  commissioner  bill  was  taken  up  only 
incidentally  during  the  seasonal  rate  hearings.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  argued,  an  opportunity  should  be 
granted  those  concerned  to  be  heard. 


The  Farmers'  Union  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  durins: 
the  week  ending  April  14  asked  President  Harding  to  cal' 
an  industrial  conference  to  consider  measures  to  improve 
the  present  situation.  They  requested  that  representatives 
of  the  coal  and  other  basic  industries  be  invited  to  this 
conference.  Senator  Calder.  of  New  York,  author  of  coal 
regulation  legislation,  speaking  before  the  farmers'  meet- 
ing, gave  reasons  why  the  farmers  should  support  coal 
regulation. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  former  Fuel  Administrator,  in  a 
I'ecent  call  on  the  President  discussed  the  coal  situation, 
which  led  to  reports  that  coal-price  reductions  would  be 
sought  through  passage  of  the  Frelinghuysen  coal  freight 
rate  bill,  which  would  permit  reduced  coal  freight  rates 
during  the  sununer. 


It  is  understood  that  tests  of  bituminous  coal  offered  by 
contractors  at  the  recent  reception  of  bids  for  suppljang 
the  Government  Fuel  Yard  have  shown  the  coal  to  be  of 
poor  quality.  Because  of  continued  pi-otests  by  Govern- 
ment departments  in  Washington  as  to  poor  quality  of  coal, 
it  is  believed  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  reject  the  bids. 


The  Department  op  Justice  is  undecided  whether  to 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  the  coal  commandeering  cases  being  brought  by  coal 
companies,  who  are  winning  in  the  lower  courts  in  their 
claim  for  greater  compensation  than  was  paid  by  the  navy 
under  commandeering  orders.  Decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  test  case,  though  not  applying  to  coal,  will  guide 
the  department  in  the  matter  of  appeals. 
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Deadlock  in  British  Strike  Causes  Much 
Suffering;  Public  Cold  to  Strikers 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed  without  any  notable  change 
-iV  in  the  British  strike.  After  the  mine  workers  left 
London  to  get  in  touch  with  their  constituents  the  Board  of 
Ti-ade  called  in  the  mine  owners  and  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  them  to  modify  their  proposals  and  wage  scales, 
some  of  which  the  government  regarded  as  indefensible  and 
in  need  of  amendment,  according  to  the  statement  of  Lloyd 
George  in  Parliament  on  April  18. 

In  consequence  on  April  19  the  mine  operators  made  nine 
proposals:  (1)  Establishment  of  a  National  Wage  Board, 
(2)  application  of  national  principles  to  wages  in  each  dis- 
trict based  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  industry  in  that 
district,  (3)  national  settlement  of  the  periods  chosen  for 
ascertainment  of  district  results,  (4)  national  determina- 
tion of  point  below  which  wages  shall  not  be  automatically 
reduced,  (5)  return  as  wages  to  workers,  in  addition  to  wage 
rates,  of  the  whole  surplus  revenue  available  in  each  district 
during  existing  abnormal  period,  (6)  satisfaction  of  the 
workers'  representatives  in  each  district  that  the  district  is 
proposing  to  pay  all  the  wages  it  can  bear,  (7)  conference 
with  the  workers'  representatives  with  a  view  to  dealinej 
with  the  wages  of  lower-paid  men,  (8)  national  agreement 
with  the  workers  regarding  the  future  relation  between 
wages  and  profits,  (9)  joint  audit  of  mine  ovraers'  books. 

Mine  Owners  Propose  Three  Months'  Truce 

The  mine  workers  having  declared  by  a  large  majority 
vote  that  they  wished  to  continue  the  strike,  these  con- 
cessions did  not  win  the  support  of  their  leaders.  They  seem 
revolutionary  enough  to  suit  anyone,  but  to  the  mine 
workers'  leaders  they  were  too  vague  to  afford  a  basis  for 
negotiation.  On  April  25  the  mine  owners  submitted  a 
proposition  for  a  three-month  truce,  to  be  followed  by  a 
permanent  settlement  embracing  a  standard  wage  and  a 
standard  profit.  The  country  would  be  divided  into  five 
districts  and  for  three  months  reductions  in  wages  in  each 
area  should  be  uniform  and  not  exceed  an  amount  set  by 
the  government,  the  owners  and  men.  Surplus  revenues  in 
any  area  are  to  be  divided  between  operators  and  mine 
workers,  and  if  wages  were  likely  to  be  reduced  the  owners 
would  not  share  in  the  surplus  or  take  standard  profits. 

Meantime  both  mine  workers  and  the  public  are  daily 
suffering  more  acutely  than  before.  The  allowance  of  coal 
to  individuals  is  56  lb.  weekly.  This  is  an  extremely  meager 
allowance,  as  snow  has  fallen  in  some  sections.  Many  small 
businesses  have  closed  down.  It  is  thought  that  some  of  the 
large  public  schools  also  may  hj^ve  to  suspend  sessions.  The 
potteries  are  closing,  train  scnedules  are  reduced  between 
50  and  75  per  cent  of  normal,  factory  closings  are  frequent, 
fishing  fleets  are  idle.  In  Birmingham,  home  of  the  steel 
trade,  only  three  blast  furnaces  are  ininning.  In  Sheffield 
40,000  persons  are  without  work.  In  Glasgow  59,000.  The 
government  is  trying  to  correct  the  necessity  for  "fuel 
lines."  At  Chi.slehurst,  in  Kent,  where  no  coal  is  obtainable, 
the  Town  Council  has  given  the  people  permission  to  gather 
wood  in  the  nearby  forests. 

Carlisle  Railroad  Men  Faor  a  Strike 

Hero  and  there  the  sentiment  that  built  the  Triple 
Alliance  .still  exists.  The  railroad  men  of  Carli.slo  still  favor 
a  railroad  strike,  and  the  transport  workers  refuse  to  unload 
coal  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  and  even 
to  unload  for  the  railroads  10.000  tons  of  Welsh  coal  mined 
before  the  strike.  Recruiting  still  continues.  Some  have 
questioned  the  necessity  for  the  volunteers,  seeing  that  the 
strike  is  no  longer  expected  to  be  general.  The  new  force 
is  costing  about  five  millions  of  dollars  a  week,  almost  as 
much  as  the  subsidy  formerly  paid  to  the  coal  industry.  On 
April  18  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of 
disbanding,  but  Lloyd  George  declared  that  he  favored  over- 
insurance,  rather  than  under-insurance,  against  disorder  and 
revolution. 

The  public  ^or  the  most  part,  angered  at  the  decision  to 
drown  out  the  mines  and  the  attempt  to  ruin  them  by  actual 
violence,  is  still  unfriendly  to  the  strikers,  but  several  of 


the  leading  Bishops  and  Nonconformist  clergy  have  urged  a 
more  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  mine  workers' 
demands.  The  pumpmen  at  eighty  mines  have  left  their  work 
for  the  second  time.  At  forty-five  other  mines  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  protecting  and  even  manning  the  pumps. 


Government  Files  Answer  to  National  Coal 
Suit ;  Dismissal  of  Injunction  Asked 

/ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DAUGHTERY  and  the  other  offi- 
■^^  cials  named  in  the  National  Coal  Association's  injunc- 
tion suit  to  prevent  service  on  the  coal  association  under 
the  Indianapolis  conspiracy  indictment,  have  filed  their  an- 
swer to  the  association's  bill  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court.  The  court  is  asked  to  dismiss  the  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  local  court  lacks  jurisdiction, 
and  the  further  ground  that  if  granted  the  injunction  would 
operate  against  the  government. 

Questions  of  jurisdiction  consumed  the  entire  day  April 
25,  when  L.  Ert  Slack,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  appeared  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  contending  that  the  court  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion which  would  permit  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  res- 
training the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Indiana  from  compellng 
the  appearance  in  Indianapolis  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  certain  of  its  oflJicers.  Mr.  Slack  based  his  case  on 
the  following  arguments: 

"(1)  This  action  is  a  civil  suit  in  equity  wherein  plaintiffs 
seek  to  enjoin  defendants,  as  officers  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  sworn  and  charged,  from  further  performing 
their  several  duties  in  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal  action, 
to  wit:  an  indictment  found  and  returned,  and  now  pending 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Indiana,  in  which  indictment  these  plaintiffs  and  others 
are  defendants;  and  this  Court  is  without  jurisdiction  as  a 
court  of  equity  to  entertain,  hear  or  determine  any  of  the 
matters  and  things  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  complaint  filed 
herein. 

"(2)  This  action  is  a  civil  suit  in  equity  wherein  plain- 
tiffs seek  to  enjoin  defendants,  as  officers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  sworn  and  charged,  from  further  per- 
forming their  several  duties  in  the  prosecution  of  a  crim- 
inal action,  to  wit:  an  indictment  found  and  returned,  and 
now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  District  of  Indiana,  in  which  indictment  these  nlain- 
tiffs  and  others  are  defendants;  and  this  Court  is  without 
equitable  power  to  grant  the  relief  prayed  for  in  said  bill 
of  complaint  filed  herein. 

"(3)  This  action  is  a  civil  suit  in  equity  against  officers  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  enjoin  such  officers  from 
proceeding  to  prosecute  an  indictment  against  the  individual 
and  corporate  defendants  who  are  plaintiffs  in  this  action, 
and  who  are  charged  in  said  indictment  now  pending  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana,  with  having 
violated  certain  federal  statutes,  and  which  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Indiana  now  obtains  and  has  jurisdiction 
of  such  prosecution,  and  although  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  named  in  the  bill  of  complaint  filed  herein, 
and  is  not  a  party  to  the  record  herein,  it  is  the  real  party 
in  interest,  and  the  only  party  against  which  alone,  in  fact, 
the  relief  prayed  for  in  this  bill  of  complaint  is  asked,  and 
against  which  the  judgment  and  decree  prayed  for  would 
operate,  and  plaintiffs  have  not,  by  plea  or  otherwise,  shown 
that  the  United  States  of  American  has  directly  or  indirectly 
consented  to  the  prosecution  of  this  action  or  to  be  sued  by 
either  of  the  plaintiffs  herein,  and  has  not  consented  to  be 
sued  in  this  action. 

"(4)  The  pleas  contained  in  the  bill  of  complaint  filed 
herein  do  not  entitle  plaintiffs,  or  either  of  them,  separately 
or  severally,  to  equitable  relief  and  should  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  equity. 

"(5)  The  plaintiffs  herein,  and  each  of  them,  separately 
and  severally,  have  a  full,  adequate  and  complete  remedy 
at  law." 

Judge  Foster,  of  counsel  for  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, cited  numerous  cases  to  disprove  the  contentions  of 
the  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  hut  Justice  William 
Hitz  gave  no  intimation  as  to  '.iie  finding  he  will  make. 


Production 
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JVeekly  Review 


WHAT  the  future  may  hold  for  the  industry  is 
the  question  that  is  today  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  producers  and  shippers.  Many  profess 
to  see  a  fall  rush  for  coal  which  will  be  intensified  in 
proportion  as  consumers  delay  their  purchases. 

Purchasing  agents  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  coal 
can  now  be  secured  at  ridiculously  low  prices  at  the 
mines,  but  they  are  not  to  be  pushed  into  the  market 
for  more  than  their  current  needs.  One  reason  for  this 
is  their  hope  and  belief  that  freight  rates  are  bound  to 
come  down  and  their  idea  is  a  respite  from  purchasing 
more  than  they  need  until  this  reduction  may  have  been 
accomplished,  at  which  time  they  hope  that  the  lower 
carrying  charges  will  offset  any  increase  in  the  mine 
price. 

Were  any  material  reductions  in  existing  freight  rates 
to  he  made,  they  could  hardly  go  into  effect  until  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  When  the  present  unsatisfactory 
transportation  conditions  are  considered,  it  is  plain 
that  with  scarcely  any  improvement  in  industry  and 
manufacturing,  a  car  shortage  is  almost  inevitable.  How 
much  or  how  little  this  will  afl'ect  the  price  of  coal  will 
depend  largely  on  the  reserve  stocks  of  buyers.  If 
heavier  than  is  now  conceded,  they  will  stave  off  in  a 
measure,  the  entrance  of  too  many  orders  for  prompt 


delivery,  fulfillment  of  which  would  then  be  impossible. 
For  the  first  time  in  months,  production  has  taken  an 
upturn.  This  is  the  usual  recovery  from  the  period 
immediately  following  the  close  of  a  coal  year  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  low  point  has  now  been  passed.  Pro- 
duction in  the  Middle  West  has  not  improved,  although 
a  better  mai'ket  tone  has  developed  in  that  section  in  the 
past  few  days.  Contracting  is  progressing  past  the 
inquiry  stage  and  it  is  evident  that  buyers  are  aware  of 
the  impending  shortage  and  are  taking  steps  to  cover. 
This  is  true  of  at  least  one  large  railroad  in  the  Central 
States,  which  is  making  ample  provision  for  its  needs. 

Consumer  Delays  Stocking  by  Retailers 

Retailers  are  coming  into  the  market  in  larger  num- 
bers, but  many  of  their  orders  are  for  delivery  sixty  or 
ninety  days  hence,  as  yards  are  still  heavy  with  coal. 
The  domestic  consumer  of  soft  coal  is  taking  hold  ver>' 
slowly  and  until  he  overcomes  this  tendency,  retail 
stocking  cannot  commence  in  earnest. 

Anthracite  production  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Domestic  sizes  are  in  good  call  as  the  consumer  is  be- 
coming convinced  that  he  is  in  for  no  more  price  cuts 
such  as  have  featured  the  retail  markets  recently.  More 
independent  mines  are  being  put  in  operation,  at  small 
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premiums  over  the  company  schedules.  Independent 
pea  coal,  however,  is  often  sacrificed  to  clear  the  tracks, 
as  this  size  is  sluggish.  Steam  coals  are  also  in  poor 
call  and  are  being  stored  in  large  quantities. 

BITUMINOUS 

Better  production  marked  the  week  ended  April  16,  the 
output  reaching  6,525,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  6,109,- 
000  tons  for  the  last  preceding  week,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey.  This  is  the  first  upturn  in  the  rate  of 
daily  production  since  early  in  December,  1920,  when  the 
steady  decline  commenced.  Loadings  improved  slightly  on 
Monday,  April  18. 


400 


Relative  spot  prices 
of  bituminous  coal  in 
United  States  1920- 
1921.  W^eekly  spot 
prices  on  bituminous 
coal  have  been  re- 
d  u  c  e  d  to  compare 
with  the  average 
government  price 
taken  as  100.  The 
result  is  shown  in 
this  curve  as  an  in- 
dex number  of  spot 
prices. 
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Spot  prices  are  on  a  somewhat  wider  range  in  the  East. 
Coal  Age  index  remains  unchanged  at  103,  probably  due  to 
better  bunkerage  call  and  sales  of  special  grades  in  the 
Midwest.  Spot  buying  has  increased  because  of  a  tendency 
to  await  any  possible  freight  reductions,  which  Consumers 
hope  may  be  made,  before  entering  into  any  seasonal 
contracts. 

Conditions  are  not  improved  much  on  the  Eastern  sea- 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the   Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET   TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Colced 


Weelc 

April  2^ 5,822,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1 ,059,000 

April  96 6,109,000 

Daily  average. .  .    1,018,000 

April  16c 6,525.000 

Daily  average..  .    1,088,000 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  N'l 
number  of  day.s  covered  for  the  two  years 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


1921  '- 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
102,623,000 
1,311,000 
108,732,000 
1,290.000 
115,258.000 
1,276,000 


Week 

9,715,000 
1,619,000 
9.690,000 
1,615,000 
7,563.000 
1,261,000 


1920   . 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date  o 
136,300,000 
1,741,000 
145,990,000 
1,732.000 
153,553,000 
1,700,000 


ew  Year's  week  to  equalize 
( 'i)  Revised  from  last  report. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 . 

Calendar  Year 
Week  to  Date  Week 


1920 


Calendar  Year 
to  Date  o 


April  2'^ 1,157,000         22,747,000        1,314,000         21.923,000 

April  9 1,865,000         24,612.000       1.538.000         23,461,000 

April  16  c 1,885,000         26,497,000       1,249,000         24,710,000 

(a)  Less  two  days'  production  during  Xew  Year's  week  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (61  Re^-ised  from  last 
report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 


Apr.  16a 
1921 

74,000 


-  'Week  Ended 
Apr.  9  ' 

1921 
78,000 


Apr.  17 
1920 

246,000 


1921 

to  Date 
2,700,000 


1920c 
to  Date 
6,674,000 


(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (  )  Revised  from  last  report,  (o)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equahze  number  of  days 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


board,  although  bunkering  coal  is  in  more  active  demand. 
The  New  England  market  is  dragging  and  has  failed  to 
respond  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  operators  to  obtain 
orders  for  May  tonnage,  even  at  considerable  price  cuts. 
In  the  Middle  West  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of  im- 
provement, although  this  has  not  been  productive  of  any 
additional  tonnage  moved.  Contract  making  has  picked  up 
somewhat  and  a  better  line  of  inquiry  is  daily  being  noticed. 
Lake  demand  is  slow  and  is  not  expected  to  pick  up  much 
before  May  15  at  the  earliest.  The  movement  of  ore  down 
the  Lakes  is  being  delayed  by  poor  markets  and  the  scarcity 
of  boats  is  holding  more  than  600,000  tons  of  coal  at  the 
lower  ports  awaiting  available  tonnage.  Running  time 
was  actually  lost  on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.  in  the 
eastern  Ohio  field  during  the  week  ended  April  16,  due 
to  car  shortage  caused  by  so  many  loads  at  the  lower  docks. 
Other  factors   in  delaying   Lake   buying   are   hopes   for  an 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 


Mar. 
1920 


Mar.29   Apr.  19 
1921         1921 


Low-Volatile.  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run. 

Pocahontas  lump 

Poctkhontas  mine  run. 

Poc&hontas  lump 

•Smokeless  mine  run. . 
Clearfield  mine  run,  . 
Somersot  mine  run.. . . 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  9 
Pool  9 
Pool  9 
Pool  10 
Pool  10 
Pool  10 
Pool  II 
Pool  II 
Pool  II 
Pool  71 
Pool  71 
Poo".  71 


Columbus $2.  35 

Columbus 2.60 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.60 

Boston 

Bwton 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore.,,    .  2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York. ...  2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  Yoik.  ...  2  95 

Philadelphia..  2  95 

Baltimore 2.95 


Hifth- Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34 New  York. . 

Pool  J4 Philadelphia 

Pool  34 Baltimore  . . 

Pitt»burgh  mine  lun Ilttaburgh. . 

PitUburih  sc'd  gas Pittsburgh. . 

Kaiutwha  mine  run Columbus.. . 


2.50 
2.50 
2  50 
2  35 
2  35 
2.70 


25 
50 
15 
15 
85 
50 
00 
30 
50 
15 
75 
15 
90 
65 
75 
50 
20 
00 
2.30 
3  00 
3  00 
3.00 


2.00 
2.15 
2  05 
2  25 
2  85 
2  35 


$3  25 
5  50 
4  00 
5.00 
5.85 
2  35 
3.05 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 


Apr.  26 
1921t 

$3  35 

6  i>6 


50 
50 
00 
60 
35 


80 
00 
05 
55 
80 


2.50 


15 
30 
25 
95 
25 
10 


95 
95 
05 
25 
85 
00 


3 .  50(<i 
4.50C"^ 
5.60@ 
1 .  SSdii 
S.S6& 
3.25(0)  3  75 
S.3S(a^  3.60 

3.10 
e.C>0(<f<  2 
S  00«r.  3 
S.'JOift.   3 
2.35(<H   2 
S.G6(in  2 
e .  i0(iit> 
2.10(<i^ 
2  tO[n 
2  25((i 

2  70(<i 

3  2S«i 

3 


e 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
00 


S5 
15 
00 
75 
SO 
60 
25 
50 
35 
25 
35 


Market  Mar. 

Quoted  1920 

Kanawha  lump Columbtis $2  95 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 2.50 

Hocking    lump Columbus 2.75 

Pitts.  No.  8  mme  run Cleveland 2.35 

PitU.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 2.60 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run... 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mme  run.. 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Mar.  29   Apr.  19 
1921        1921 
$3.25 


2  25 
3.40 

2  25 

3  50 


$3.25 
2.15 
3  25 
2  25 
3.65 


Apr.  26 
1921t 
$3  50 

2  20 

3  35 
.15(ft  S.SO 
.SS^  3.60 


Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2 .  55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.55 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2  55 

St.  Louis 2.35 

St.  Louis 2.55 

Louisville 2.35 

Louisville 2.  60 


40 
55 
25 
85 
65 
15 
50 
75 
85 
45 
50 


3  00 


40 
55 
50 
00 
75 
25 
75 
00 
95 
25 
25 
00 


3.25® 
3.45® 
2.50^ 
2.75® 
2 .  50® 
3  00® 
2  50® 
2  75® 

; .  75® 

2.2S® 
l.S6&i 
2  50® 


50 
65 
00 
25 
00 
50 
00 
25 
SS 
50 
60 
50 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham.. 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham.. 

e  ^    T.-..    :_- T  ...:...:n. 


2  45 
2.75 


1  75(.- 

2  00«' 
2  05((i 
2  0001 
2  75® 


2  25 


25 
25 
25 

50 
00 


85 
15 
65 
55 
50 
50 


05 
60 
75 
75 
40 
00 


f  .70® 
3.25® 
2.65® 


3  50® 

4  25® 

5. 


S5 
00 
85 
00 
50 


S.E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 3.00 

S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville.....  3.25 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City.. .  3.50 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City...  4.00 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o  b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads.  Quotations  on  Pocahontas  mine 
run,  Boston  market,  heretofore  quoted  included  both  Poc&hontas  and  New  River 
and  will  henceforth  be  quoted  as  We-'<t  Virginia  "Smokeless." 

t  Advance  over  pre\nous  week  shown  in  heary  type,  declines  in  italiet. 
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adjustment  of  freight  rates  from  mines  to  the  lower  docks 
on  cargo  coal  and  unwillingness  of  the  upper  docks  to  take 
on  new  coal  until  they  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
inland  customers  to  place  a  few  orders. 

Central  Pennsylvania  producers  are  interested  in  a  hear- 
ing for  increased  rates  for  New  England  roads,  which  would 
hurt  their  trade  in  competition  with  the  water  route, 
the  latter  being  already  attractively  low  because  of  the 
abundance  of  vessels  available  for  coastwise  trade.  The 
all-rail  movement  to  New  England  shows  no  recovery,  2,219 
cars  going  forward  in  the  week  ended  April  16,  compared 
with  2,274  the  week  before. 

Tidewater  accumulations  are  increasing.  Hampton  Roads 
dumpings  for  the  7-day  period  ended  April  21  were  376,985 
tons.  The  British  strike  has  so  far  caused  the  movement 
of  only  a  few  additional  cargoes. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  continues  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  The  output 
for  the  week  ended  April  16  was  1,885,000  net  tons,  a 
slight  increase  when   compared   with  the   preceding  week. 


Independent  operations  are  being  resumed  at  prices  slightly 
in  excess  of  company  schedules.  Demand  on  the  retail 
dealers  is  growing  in  an  encouraging  manner  and  points 
to  a  fairly  active  season.  In  N'ev;  England,  where  con- 
sumers had  been  awaiting  still  further  price  cuts,  the  fact 
that  bids  for  municipal  buildings,  schools,  etc.,  showed 
prices  well  up  to  the  established  retail  figure,  evidently 
dispelled  this  idea,  and  demand  is  much  improved.  Phila- 
delphia retailers  are  openly  cutting  their  price  .schedules 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  trade,  which  has  been  ver>'  slug- 
gish, except  for  a  temporary  spurt  caused  by  a  cool  spell. 

COKE 

Beehive  production  continued  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
severe  industrial  depression  during  the  week  ended  April 
16,  when  only  74,000  net  tons  were  produced — even  less 
than  the  low  record  touched  earlier  in  April.  Spot  Con- 
nellsville  furnace  has  declined  to  $3.30@$3.50;  contract 
furnace  is  nominal,  $3.75@$4  and  spot  or  contract  foundry, 
$5@$5.50,  but  all  buying  is  confinei  to  very  small  lots. 


Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Strong  Efforts  to  Move  Spot  Coal — 
Receipts  Diminish — Prices  Depressed 
in  Certain  Directions  —  Anthracite 
Movement  Slightly  Better — Retail  De- 
mand Improves. 

Bituminous — It  is  still  a  dragging 
market.  For  the  most  part  buyers  are 
keeping  aloof,  and  there  is  next  to  no 
interest  in  current  quotations.  Here 
and  there  are  manufacturers  who  have 
a  slight  spurt  in  their  special  lines 
and  for  that  reason  are  beginning  to 
inquire  for  contracts,  but  in  many  cases 
the  spread  between  spot  prices  and 
those  for  extended  delivery  is  so  great 
that  the  buyer  decides  to  wait. 

Several  of  the  largest  operating  in- 
terests in  central  Pennsylvania  are 
making  a  determined  drive  to  place 
May  output,  but  except  in  rare  in- 
stances they  have  not  been  quite  will- 
ing to  go  the  lengths  necessary  to 
induce  purchases. 

Figures  show  a  steady  decline  in  all- 
rail  tonnages  via  the  Hudson  River 
gateways.  Clearances  coastwise  show 
a  similar  drop,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  there  can  be  any  material  gain 
in  May.  It  is  said  that  but  four  car- 
goes have  been  shipped  offshore  because 
of  any  direct  reaction  from  the  British 
coal  situation,  and  these  were  to  British 
coaling  stations  in  ports  like  Ten- 
eriffe  and  Port  Said.  It  remains  for 
the  smokeless  shippers,  therefore,  to 
pound  the  New  England  market  all 
the  harder  in  their  strenuous  efforts  to 
move  accumulated  coal  at  the  piers. 

At  certain  of  the  Tidewater  rehan- 
dling  piers,  such  as  at  Providence  and 
Boston,  there  have  been  extremelv  low 


prices  made  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing tonnage  that  of  late  years  has  been 
delivered  all-rail.  The  40  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  railroad  rates  last  August  and 
the  great  surplus  of  bottoms  have  made 
a  new  opening  for  water  coal,  espe- 
cially from  Hampton  Roads,  and  so 
long  as  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
shippers  are  disposed  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  keep  in  operation,  it 
will  be  veiy  hard  for  the  higher  grade 
Pennsylvania  coals  to  retain  their  foot- 
ing. This  situation  is  realized  and  in 
more  than  one  quarter  there  have  been 
depressed  prices  both  all-rail  and  by 
water.  Mine  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

At  Hampton  Roads  $6  f.o.b.  vessel  is 
freely  quoted,  and  even  $5.50  has  again 
been  rumored.  The  higher  of  these 
prices  would  figure  less  than  $2.80  net 
at  the  mines.  Current  quotations  on 
the  best  grades  ai'e  very  spotty,  a  few 
"market"  cargoes  having  contributed 
further  to  this  result.  The  agencies  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  place  coal.  On 
cars  for  inland  delivery  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  have  been  quoted  this  week 
down  to  $8,  and  in  certain  cases  $7.75. 

Anthracite — Shipments  of  domestic 
sizes  have  improved  slightly.  Several 
producing  companies  have  put  a  pro- 
portion of  broken  size  back  through  the 
rolls  and  this  has  meant  a  gain  for 
egg  and  stove,  the  sizes  in  shortest  sup- 
ply. Unfavorable  weather  is  again 
interfering  with  the  movement  of  tews, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Tidewater  deal- 
ers are  showing  much  more  interest  in 
shipments  than  a  fortnight  ago. 

Retail  trade  here  continues  to  show 
steady  gain.  The  fact  that  bids  for 
municipal  buildings,  schools,  etc., 
showed  prices  well  up  to  the  estab- 
lished retail  figure  has  had  a  favorable 
effect  upon  householders  in  general. 


Tidewater — East 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  in  Moderate  Demand — Pea 
and  Steam  Sizes  Show  Further  Weak- 
ness— Bitunmioits  Little  Changed — 
Strong   Efforts  Made  for  Sales. 

Anthracite — Moderately  cool  weather 
is  still  helping  the  demand,  but  that 
the  inquiry  for  fuel  is  tapering  off  is 
generally  in  evidence.  The  trade  has 
worked  hard  to  get  storing  orders  and 
so  far  the  dealers  have  been  about  able 
to  keep  their  equipment  going  at  an  or- 
dinary rate,  but  it  is  almost  a  day-to- 
day business. 

The  moderate  demand  is  also  having 
its  effect  on  retail  prices,  for  while  the 
general  standard  is  ostensibly  $13.25 
for  egg.  $13.75  for  stove  and  nut,  and 
$11  for  pea,  dealers  almost  without 
exception  are  shading  these  figures. 
The  price  cutters,  and  they  are  not 
among  the  smallest  dealers  either,  are 
openly  advertising  egg  at  $12.75,  stove 
and  nut  $13  and  pea  $10.25.  and  this 
latter  size  occasionally  shaved  25c.  less. 
On  pea  size  they  can  easily  do  this,  as 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendent offering  at  $5.50. 

Shipments  of  all  sizes  are  coming 
into  the  city  freely  and  dealers  are 
gaining  the  impression  that  the  distant 
markets  are  not  taking  coal  with  the 
same  eagerness  as  a  year  ago.  Some 
of  the  independents  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  conduct  their  business  on  the 
allotment  basis  are  having  difiiculty  to 
keep  their  trade  taking  all  that  is  due 
them. 

The  anthracite  tax  bill  seems  en- 
tirely likely  to  become  a  law.  as  it  is 
a  favorite  measure  of  the  Governor. 
The  rate  has  been  reduced  to  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  and  the  clause  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  dealers  to  add  it  to  the 
retail  price  has  been  eliminated. 

Steam  coals  are  djll  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  every  size  that  is  going  into 
storage.  The  independents  have  al- 
most exhausted  their  limited  storage 
room  and  small  sizes  are  at  times 
offered  at  a  bargain,  with  $3  being  the 
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favorite   price    for    occasional    cars    of    they   can   move   and   good   independent    ply,   the   trade   is   rather   quiet.     Com- 


buckwheat 

Company  prices  per  gross  ton  for 
line  shipment  and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond 
for   Tide   are   as   follows: 


Line 

Broken    $7.25 

Egg   7.25 

Stove    7.55 

Nut    7.55 

Pea    5.90 

Buckwheat    3.50 

Rice    2.50 

Boiler    2.0O 

Barley     1.50 


Tide 

$   9.95 

9.95 

10.20 

10.20 

8.30 

6.00 

5.00 

4.40 

3.90 


plaint  is  heard  everywhere  of  the  high 
prices  when  everything  else  is  coming 
down.  People  are  forgetting  that  this 
coal  did  not  go  up  as  most  other  things 
did  and  are  making  unfavorable  com- 
with      present      bituminous 


grades  of  buckwheat  No.  1  were  at  10c 
above  company  circular.  Rice  is  going 
strong  at  full  company  prices  of  $2.50 
and  barley  at  $1.50. 

Bituminous — It  is  thought  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  wave  of  concerted  buy-    parisons 
ing.     Buyers    are   keeping   close   watch    prices. 

on  production  and  realize  that  unless  The  independent  premium  is  gone 
there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  min-  and  some  of  the  mines  are  shut  down, 
ing  there  will  not  be  sufficient  coal  pro-  Lakes  loading  continues  brisk,  although 
duced  to  meet  requirements.  tonnage  is  short.     No  rates  for  freight 

The  continuation  of  the  trouble  in  the  have  been  made  although  they  are 
British  mines  resulted  in  increased  in-  likely  to  be  on  last  season's  level.  Up- 
quiries  here  and  the  placing  of  some  ward  of  300,000  tons  have  been  loaded 
frantic  efforts  of  sales  departments  to  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  press  but  only  a  few  cargoes  have  cleared, 
get  business  rather  than  any  real  im-  dispatches  told  of  the  arrival  in  Liver-  these  amounting  to  80,544  tons,  of 
proyement  in  demand.  Most  of  the  pool  of  the  first  cargo  of  American  which  27,400  tons  are  for  Chicago, 
buying  IS  at  the  market,  as  there  are  coal  sent  abroad  since  the  inauguration  26,068  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  14,300 
few  contracts,  proportionately,  in  exist-     of  the  present  trouble.  for   Fort   William,    10,000   for    Sheboy- 

The  stronger  tone  to  the  market  is  gan  and  2,776  for  the  Soo. 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  coal  more  than  Coke — Demand  continues  light  and 
to  any  increased  demand.  Large  con- 
sumers who  have  been  reluctant  to  re- 
ceive new  tonnage  unless  it  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  lowest  figures  and  because 
of  the  good  grades  of  coal  available  at 


Bituminous — There  actually  seems 
to  be  a  little  more  activity,  but  we  feel 
certain   it  is   due  more  to  the   almost 


ence.  Outside  of  the  textile  trade,  and 
only  that  business  in  certain  lines,  there 
is  little  increased  activity  industrially. 
Spot  prices  are  but  little  changed,  but 
the  different  pools  seem  to  cover  a 
wider  range.  Quotations  are  shown 
in  the  Weekly  Review. 


local    jobbers    are    making    few    sales. 


There   have    recently  been   some   in-  low  prices,  would  not  think  about  con 

stances  where  blocks  of  coal   of    1,000  tracts. 

tons  or  so  have  been  sold  for  consid-  Some  operators  have  practically  with 

erably  less  than  the  regular  spot  quota-  drawn  their  contract  quotations  and  will 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Accumulations  Increase — British  Strike 
No  Bolster — PHces  Unchanged. 

Continued  dullness  featured  the  week 
ended  April  21  expectations  of  stimu- 
lated trade  on  account  of  the  British 
coal  strike  having  proved  vain.     Only 


tion    and  we  have  heard  of  25  cars  of    depend  upon  the  spot  market.     Cheaper    a  few  extra  cargoes  were  shipped  dur 
Pool  10  closed  at  $2.25.    There  is  prob-    coals  are  almost  out  of  the  market   as 


ably  quite  a  little  of  this  kind  of  trading 
by  concerns,  who  having  gotten  a  few 
orders  at  the  market,  take  on  a  little 
more  tonnage  at  a  concession  to  keep 
their  plants  going. 


there  is  no  call  for  them  when  it  is 
possible  to  get  good  grades  at  present 
figures. 

Quotations   at   this    Tidewater  range 


ing  the  week  to  ports  formerly  served 
by  the  mines  of  Great  Britain. 

Pools  1  and  2  remained  at  $6.25@ 
$6.50,  with  ot.^er  pools  approximately 
$1    lower.     There    were    few    inquiries, 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Demand  Grows  —  Domestic 
Coals  Scarcer — Independent  Operators 
Sold  Ahead — Steam  Coals  Stronger — 
BituTTiinous  Outlook  Improves —Produc- 
tion Too  Low. 

Anthracite — There  is  an  active  mar- 


about as  follows:  Pool  9,  $6.25@$6.35;  and  little  demand.  Accumulations  at 
Pool  10,  $5.95@$6.10;  Pool  71,  $6.25@  Tide  increased  somewhat,  while  vessel 
$6.35,  and  Pool  11,  $5.40@$5.50.  Mine  tonnage  awaiting  cargo  remained 
quotations  are  reported  in  the  Weekly  steady.  Two  cargoes  were  shipped  to 
Review.  Canada,  the  first  to  the  Dominion  for 

many  months. 

The  Virginia  Ry.  piers  have  resumed 

the  two-shift  plan  of  operations,  which 


BUFFALO 

Consumers    Indifferent— No    Contract  .  

,    .    -        ,  ^.  ,         ...  ^^5' — Spot    Demands    Are    Small — An-  was  abandoned  several  weeks  ago  as  an 

ket   for   domestic   coals.     All    company    thracite   Market    Quiet-Complaint    on  experiment.     All    the    local    piers    now 


fuels  move  readily  and  independent  is 
becoming  scarcer,  due  to  limited  produc- 
tion because  of  the  idleness  of  many 
collieries.     The  demand  for  stove  and 


Prices — Lakes  Tonnage  Is  Short. 

Bituminous— "Indifference      on      the 
part    of    consumers    is    something    ter- 


are  running  with  two  shifts  per  day. 

Figures  for  the  three  piers  for  the 
week  ended  April  21,  are  as  follows: 


egg  has  become  so  strong  that  many  of    '^^\    "^r^l^uTlf^^"'?-  .^^  ''"'    ^a?s  ^A^":':  '''^':^'.  .^^:^:^.-. .     2.559 
the    smaller    operators    are    sold    ahead     !?,  l:i'_?...';"'''''^'^f   '^^^^   ^o.  *^e    con-    Tons  on  hand 127.610 


for  three  or  four  weeks. 

No  official  announcement  has  come 
out  regarding  the  usual  monthly  in- 
crease of  10c.  per  ton.  Dealers  are 
rushed  with  orders  but  are  getting  just 
enough  coal  to  keep  them  busy.  Com- 
plaints of  dirty  coal  are  heard  and  in 
some  instances  consumers  are  hoUlii.g 
back  payments  until  the  coal  is  screen,  d 
and  an  allowance  made. 

Current  quotation.s  for  company  coals, 
per  gross  ton,  at  mine  and  f.o.b.  Tide- 
water, lower  ports,  are  as  follows: 

Broken    $7.1  0r(?|7.7r. 

l^KK   7.100'    7.75 

Stovo    7.35 (ff    8.10 

Chestnut 7.40 ft?    S.IO 

Pea    5.65  ((f    6.00 

Buolnvheal  No.  1       3.50 

]{ice    2.50 

B«rloy    1.50 

BIrc'seye    2.50 


suming  trade  and  I  sold  exactly  one  car    <^ars  dumped,  .\pril  i  to  date 3.694 

on   thp  vpntiivo       Ac  ,-f  ,„„„  1      J!  Ton.«:  dumpod.   same  period 191.845 

on  tne  ventuie.     As  it  was  coal  of  my    Tonn-age  vaitins. ....    i.eso 


own  mining  I  lost  money  on  it."  This 
is  typical  of  conditions  in  the  Buffalo 
coal  trade.  As  yet  the  consumer  is 
thinking  only  of  the  time  when  coal 
sold  high.  If  something  had  not  been 
saved  then  the  coal  trade  would  be 
bankrupt  now.     As  it  is,  the  trade  gen- 

erallv    ajrrees    that    ronditinn<!    mnv    h^     Tons  dumped,  same  period 363.929 

«  i.v    ciKieet,    tiitit   conainons    may    oe    Tonnape  waiting 26.500 

unimproved     for     some     months     yet.  

Prices  do  not  really  decline  as  they  are 


Virginian   Ky.   piers,   Sewalls  Point- 
Cars  on  hand 1.357 

Tons  on  hand   and   in   transit 80.000 

Cars  dumped,  .\pril  1   to  date 3.667 

Tons  dumpod.   same  period 183,355 

Tonnago  waiting 6.900 

N.  &  W.  piors.  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars   on   hand 1,953 

Tons  on   hand 1 23.558 

(>irs  dumped',   .\pril   1    to  date 3.707 


$    9.7iei)$10.36 

9.71(57'    10.36 

9.06({?    10.71 

10. 01®)    10.71 

8.12(<i)      8.4  7 

5.97 

4.97 

8.97 

6.02 


already  at  the  bottom. 

Possibility  of  lower  freight  rates  is 
holding  up  all  branches  of  the  market 


and  whether   anything  is  done  or   not    PreparaUon. 


B.VLTIMORE 

Market  Dictated  by  Needs  of  Seller — 
Range  on  Spot  avd  Contract  Offerings 
— Hard    Coal    Producers     Deny    Poor 


the  agitation  will  keep  back  all  buying 

except  that  for  immediate  needs.  Prices 

are  unsteady  at  former  figures,  $3.50 

for    Yougbiogheny    gas    lump,    $3    for 
Quotations  for  independent  stove  and    Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.60 

chestnut  range   $7.7r)@$8.     Pea   moves    for  all  mine  run  and  $2  for  slack,  to     ^      ,   _._^^    ,.  , ^ 

slowly  and  good  grades  of  independent    which    add    $2.36    to    Allegheny    Valley     contract  closings  would  follow^at  once, 
are  quoted  $5@$5.50.  and    $2.51    to    other    coals,    to    cover     This  failed  to  materialize   however  and 

Steam    coals    are    picking    up.      The    freight.  selling  has  to  be  urged  in  the  face  of 

companies  are  obtaining  circular  for  all        Anthracite— With  coal   in   good   sup-     a  liberal  supply. 


Bituminous — The  needs  of  the  seller 
rather  than  those  of  the  consumer  are 
dictating  the  market  here  as  yet.  The 
line  of  foreign  inquiry  that  came  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  British 
strike  gave  hope  thrt  a  strong  line  of 
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Talk  that  the  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia situation  is  tightening  has  so 
far  failed  to  create  any  effect  here. 
Prices  for  both  steam  and  gas  coals  on 
contract  are  today  nearer  spot  prices 
than  for  several  weeks  past.  Best  gas 
coals,  for  instance,  are  today  command- 
ing from  $2.90@$3  for  lump,  and 
around  $2.40  for  mine  run.  Best  lump 
over  the  year,  while  holding  around 
$3.50@$3.75,  has  been  offered  in  fairly 
large  quantities  as  low  as  $3.15.  The 
best  steam  coals  are  around  $3,  with 
some  shading  off  10c. ,  in  the  spot 
market,  while  the  contract  range  is 
$3.35@;j.3.75  for  the  most  part.  Export 
business  is  light,  the  movement  to  April 
16  being  only  16,832  tons  cargo  and 
2,403  tons  bunker. 

Anthracite — Dealers  report  a  very 
light  demand,  and  at  the  same  time 
note  rather  poor  deliveries  from  the 
mines  on  the  little  business  being 
placed.  The  shipments  North  at  this 
season,  however,  nearly  always  makes 
for  light  delivery  here. 

The  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  is  re- 
ceiving replies  from  mines  to  the  gen- 
eral complaint  that  poorly  prepared 
coal  is  being  shipped  in.  The  replies 
so  far  received  for  the  most  part  deny 
that  the  particular  operation  has  sent 
out  poorly  prepared  coal,  and  in  some 
cases  invitations  are  given  for  inspec- 
tion of  the  actual  operations  at  a  time 
"when  the  stage  is  not  set." 


Northwest 


DULUTH 

First  Cargo  Arrives  —  Docks  and 
Domestic  Trade  Very  Light — Employ- 
ees Refuse  New  Work  Schedule. 

Cargoes  started  arriving  last  week, 
the  first  boat  to  dock  being  the  Str. 
Price  McKinney  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.  at  Superior.  Repair 
crews  are  busy  on  the  docks  getting 
ready  for  the  season  of  navigation. 

Shipments  continue  very  light,  most 
of  the  bituminous  moving  being  the 
usual  sale  of  screenings  each  spring  to 
large  consumers.  Anthracite  price 
dropped  recently  30@60c. 

Weather  for  the  past  week  has  been 
very  favorable  for  this  time  of  the 
year  and  the  domestic  trade  is  very 
light  on  this  account.  Coal  dock  em- 
ployees refused  to  sign  the  schedule  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  the 
coming  year.  This  schedule  was  pre- 
sented to  the  men  some  time  ago  and 
was  to  have  been  either  rejected  or 
accepted  by  April  15.  The  men  have 
met  this  proposed  schedule  with  a 
strike  threat  which  if  put  into  effect 
May  1  will  tie  up  the  docks  and  seri- 
ously hamper  the  already  slow  move- 
ment of  cargoes. 


MILWAUKEE 

Buyers  Holding  Off  Until  May  Prices 
Are  Fixed-^Cargoes  of  Soft  Coal  Con- 
tinue to  Arrive. 

Price  announcements  on  May  1  will 
open  the  way  for  a  reasonable  renewal 


of  business,  as  many  consumers  of  both 
hard  and  soft  coal  have  been  holding  off 
in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  ol  any  re- 
duction that  may  be  made. 

This  disposition  to  dodge  purchasing 
was  exemplified  during  a  recent  two- 
day  blizzard.  When  a  snow  blockade 
became  apparent,  dealers  were  show- 
ered with  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 
However,  when  the  first  burst  of  sun- 
shine came,  there  was  an  equal  urgent 
rush  of  cancellations,  which  left  the 
coal  office  slates  clean. 

Dock  men  are  preparing  to  promote 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  early  delivery 
to  supply  the  coming  season  in  order 
to  avoid  the  complications  which  were 
met  at  the  close  of  the  last  season,  when 
priority  shipments  were  necessary  to 
insure  a  proper  supply.  Thus  far  in 
April  five  cargoes  of  soft  coal  have 
reached  port.  No  hard  coal  has  been 
received  as  yet. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Consumers  Refiise  to  Heed  Warmings 
of  Conning  Shortage — Business  at 
Standstill — Lakes  Program  Drags. 

One  might  suspect  that  the  members 
of  the  coal  trade  were  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  polcer  game,  from  the  situation 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Northwest. 
For  there  is  what  might  be  deemed 
"bluffing"  to  a  finish  on  the  subject  of 
whether  the  fall  will  see  a  coal  shortage 
again  as  did  last  year.  To  continue 
the  simile,  all  concerned  seem  inclined 
to  "stand  pat"  and  wait  for  a  show- 
down. 

Dii-e  predictions  are  being  published 
in  the  Northwest  that  the  trades  must 
get  in  their  orders  early,  and  stock  as 
far  as  possible,  or  they  will  be  left 
without  fuel  in  the  fall.  Jobber  and 
retailer  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  their 
part  only  when  the  succeeding  member 
of  the  trio,  the  ultimate  buyer,  does 
his.  But  the  consumer  seems  to  think 
that  at  the  close  of  one  season,  it  is 
altogether  too  soon  to  take  up  prepara- 
tion for  the  next. 

So  buying  is  desperately  slow.  Thei*e 
is  almost  no  contracting  for  future 
needs.  Railroads  have  sufficient  left  on 
old  contracts  so  they  need  not  come 
into  the  market  for  some  time.  Steam 
users  ai'e  well  supplied  and  see  no  occa- 
sion for  hurrying  into  a  contract.  Such 
buyers  are  not  convinced  that  present 
prices  are  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  dock  situation  things  are  ab- 
normal now.  There  is  less  coal  moving 
forward  than  common  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  seems  anxious  to  take  on 
coal  at  the  docks.  There  are  fewer 
vessels  available,  because  of  the  dull- 
ness of  the  iron  ore  market.  No  one 
wants  ore  at  the  Lower  Lakes  ports, 
and  many  vessels  are  tied  up  for  lack 
of  business. 

Despite  this  explanation  of  the 
causes,  it  will  avail  little  if  winter  finds 
the  Northwest  with  a  limited  and  in- 
adequate supply.  The  serious  question 
whether  it  is  assuming  a  reckless  haz- 
ard not  to  stock  coal  early,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  answered.  The  unknown 
quantity  enters  into  the   situation   too 


largely.  Some  claim  that  the  coal  trade 
has  .set  up  the  shortage  cry  so  often 
that  they  have  no  business  to  do  so 
again,  and  that  they  will  not  receive 
nor  deserve  credence  if  they  do. 

Anthracite  is  hardly  moving  to  the 
docks  and  soft  coal  is  but  little  better. 
All-rail  fuel  is  not  coming  to  this  ter- 
ritory in  any  tonnage,  as  the  mines  are 
running  on  very  .short  production.  All- 
rail  southern  Illinois  coal  is  selling  at 
the  mine  at  $3.65  for  the  month  and  is 
to  advance  20c.  on  May  1  and  15c.  or 
more  on  June  1.  But  the  selling  in  this 
district  is  very  light,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  improvement,  despite  a  more 
activ.e  situation  elsewhere.  Contract- 
ing at  a  standstill. 


Inland  West 


CLEVELAND 

Output  Rises  As  Inquiries  Improve — 
Slack  Market  Weakens — Rail  Lakes 
Rates  a  Factor. 

Bituminous — The  gradually  rising 
level  of  industrial  activity,  led  by  the 
improvement  in  the  automobile,  tire 
and  accessory  industries,  evidently  is 
being  reflected  in  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  demand  for  steam  coal.  Lakes 
shipments  are  only  partially  responsible 
for  the  betterment.  Inquiries  are  dis- 
tinctly more  frequent  and  an  increase 
in  contracts  with  smaller  consumers  is 
reported. 

The  recent  show  of  strength  of  the 
slack  spot  market  is  subsiding.  The 
firmnes?  was  occasioned  by  the  lack  of 
demand  for  prepared  sizes  which  made 
the  slack  supply  less  than  the  demand. 
Greater  production  has  mended  this 
shortage  and  the  price  range  is  now 
$1.85@$2.10.  Other  steam  spot  prices 
remain  unchanged. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Whole- 
salers, jobbers  and  retailers  are  sign- 
ing contracts  for  the  year's  supply  of 
Pocahontas  at  $3.50  mines.  Last  year's 
contract  prices  were  $4.25@4.50.  Re- 
tail Pocahontas  ha?  been  lowered,  as 
the  demand  continues  to  taper.  The 
April  circular  of  anthracite  shows  the 
mine   prices  for  egg  $7.10@$7.35. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  week  ended  April  16  amounted  to 
585  cars,  industrial,  retail  274  cars, 
total  859  cars,  as  compared  with  815 
cars  during  the  previous  week. 

Lake — Coal  men  here  believe  that 
activity  in  the  northern  Ohio  soft  coal 
market  in  the  next  few  weeks  depends 
in  considerable  measure  on  the  result 
of  appeals  for  freight  rate  reductions 
from  the  mines  to  Lower  Lakes.  A 
committee  of  eight  eastern  roads  have 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  commerce 
commission  with  respect  to  adjustment 
of  these  rates.  At  the  present  time 
coal  ^s  being  sent  to  the  ports  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed  and  is  arriving 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  being  loaded 
because  of  lack  of  tonnage.  Only  the 
opening  of  the  ore  season  will  supply 
coal  shippers  with  a  normal  amount  of 
vessels.    Ore  shipments  have  begun  but 
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only  on  a  small  scale  and  the  depres- 
sion in  the  blast  furnace  industry 
offers  no  prospect  of  an  early  or  large 
ore  movement.  More  than  600,000  tons 
of  coal  have  been  dumped  at  the  Lower 
Lakes  ports. 

COLUMBUS 

Prices  Are  Still  Unclutnged  — Produc- 
tion Is  Small— Lakes  Trade  Slow  to 
Open — Steam  Business  Is  Quiet. 

With  production  at  a  low  point,  trade 
is  at  a  standstill,  and  everyone  is  play- 
ing a  waiting  game.  The  feelmg  in 
coal  circles  has  improved  slightly  and 
there  is  now  more  optimism  shown  on 
all  sides. 

Steam  trade  is  quiet  in  every  par- 
ticular. Plants  which  have  resumed 
operations  are  placing  only  an  occa- 
sional order.  Reserves  are  fairly  good. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  larger 
consumers,  some  of  which  have  re- 
sumed operations  within  the  past  two 

Domestic  is  also  quiet  as  dealers  are 
laying  off  the  market.  Householders 
are  waiting  until  later  to  lay  in  their 
winter-  stocks.  Pocahontas  is  the  only 
strong  pcint.  Retail  prices  are  fairly 
steady.  Hocking  lump  is  $6.75,  West 
Virginia  splint?.,  lump  $7.50@$7.75,  Po- 
cahontas lump  $9.50  and  egg  anthra 
cite  sells  $14.50  with  chestnut  at  $14.75. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  re- 
ports the  output  for  the  week  ended 
April  9  at  103,692  tons  out  of  a  capacity 
of  623,614  tons  from  the  392  mines  re- 
porting. No  market  was  the  cause  for 
a  loss  of  494,518  tons. 

Lakes  trade  is  showing  no  activity 
outside  of  the  loading  of  a  few  vessels 
in  the  lower  ports.  With  the  ore  trade 
dull,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  very 
little  activity  before  May  15. 


CHICAGO 

Steady  Improvement  Predicted — Con- 
tracts Are  Being  Signed  —  Smokeless 
Strengthened. 

One  or  two  large  industrial  concerns 
have  placed  contracts  during  tar    past 
week.     The  average  contract  dot^s  not 
call  for  full  requirements.     Purchasing 
agents  of  these  companies  have  planned 
to     contract     for     one-half     to     three- 
quarters     of     their     ordinary     require- 
ments and   to  buy  the  balance  on   the 
open  market.     In  view  of  the   present 
outlook  on  the  coal  situation,  it  is  not 
expected  that  this  plan  will  work  oiu. 
with    much    success   as   there   is   bounii 
to    be    a    decided    coal    shortage    imme- 
diately upon  the  resumption  of  manu- 
facturing. 

The  domestic  market  continues  to  be 
in  the  doldrums.  Dealers  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  prevail  upon  their 
customers  to  buy  coal.  Numbers  of  the 
smaller  concerns  have  their  bins  nearly 
empty  of  bituminous.  Anthracite  is 
moving  in  large  volume  as  is  always 
the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  some  stiffening  in 
Pocahontas  as  well  as  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. The  former  coals  are  strength- 
ened purely  on  account  of  the  strike 
in  England.  Retailers  are  afraid 
that  if  they  do  not  get  their  coal  now. 


it  will  move  forward  to  the  seaboard, 
consequently  those  who  have  not  al- 
ready closed  contracts  are  buying  on 
the  open  market  in  volume  enough  to 
make  spot  quotations  on  Pocahontas 
mine  run  firm  from  $3.50(S)$3.75.  Ken- 
tucky block,  which  is  growing  in  favor 
in  the  Chicago  market,  has  been  very 
weak  until  now,  but  the  situation  has 
strengthened  because  of  the  opening  of 
the  Lakes  season,  when  practically  all 
operators  producing  the  better  grades 
of  Kentucky  block  will  have  an  unlim- 
ited outlet  for  their  coal  in  the  North- 
west. 

The  whole  coal  fraternity  in  Chicago, 
taking  in  retailers,  operators  and  whole- 
salers, believe  that  the  worst  is  over 
so  far  as  market  conditions  are  con- 
cerned and  that  a  steady  improvement 
will  develop  from  now  on. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Cool  Weather  Stimulates  Domestic — 
Steam  Sizes  Heavy — Early  Shortage 
Appears  a  Certainty. 

Cool  weather  ha?  materially  helped 
the  domestic  market.  Orders  have  been 
small,  but  have  enabled  operators  to 
get  better  working  time.  In  additk>«, 
results  of  advocating  early  storage  are 
beginning  to  be  felt. 

xietailers  have  made  announcements 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  Carterville  of  25c.  on  May  1, 
occasioned  by  a  mine  advance  of  20c. 
per  ton.  This  has  helped  the  St.  Louis 
condition  considerably.  The  present 
price  is  $7.25.  There  is  a  fairly  good 
movement  of  Mt.  Olive  for  local  domes- 
tic immediate  use  and  a  little  going  in 
storage.  The  present  price  on  this  is 
$6. 

The  Standard  situation  is  a  bad  one. 
There  is  very  little  moving  for  domestic 
locally,  but  a  little  is  moving  out  into 
the  country.  Steam  business  is  not 
good  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  will  show  much  improvement. 
Just  the  normal  tonnage  that  has  been 
used  in  the  past  4  or  5  months  seems 
to  be  in  the  market,  and  steam  sizes 
are  beginning  to  get  heavy. 

Anthracite  continues  to  come  in  in  small 
lots.  Ordors  for  something  like  50 
cai's  of  West  Virginia  smokeless  were 
placed  this  week,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  demand  will  be  very 
heavy.  Coke  seems  to  be  growing  in 
demand,  both  gas-house  and  byproduct. 


CINCINNATI 

Market  Shoirs  Signs  of  Fiiinitig  Up — 
Spot  Dcmatids  Increase  as  Reserves 
Are  Picked   Up — Contracting   Inactive. 

A  somewhat  stronger  undercurrent 
was  noted  in  the  coal  trade  here  last 
week,  though  there  was  not  much  price 
change.  Some  of  the  wholesalers  were 
in.'lined  to  give  credit  to  the  general 
and  generous  distribution  of  the  warn- 
ing sent  out  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation which  showed  that  the  weekly 
average  output  was  falling  behind  and 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
Each  week  shows  more  spot  buyers 
coming  into  the  market,  which  is  t^iken 
as  n  good  indication  that  stock  piles 
are  getting  near  the  point  of  exhaus- 


tion. Yet  there  is  almost  a  total  lack 
of  contract  taking  or  inquiry  along  that 
line. 

Bituminous  lump  is  still  dragg>-,  with 
spot  sales  as  low  as  $2.75  and  up  to 
$3.25;  contract,  $3.75@$4;  mine  run 
spot,  $2.10(a)$2.35,  contract,  $3  and  up; 
nut  and  slack,  $2(a)$2.25  for  spot,  and 
contract  $2.75  and  up.  Smokeless  lump 
and  screenings  are  practically  off  the 
market.  Smaller  companies  have  been 
offering  mine  run  as  low  as  $3,  but  the 
average  price  is  being  maintained  about 
$3.50. 

Though  there  has  been  no  change  in 
retail  prices  since  the  reduction  of  ten 
days  ago  on  bituminous  and  smokeless 
mine  run,  retailers  say  that  they  have 
noted  no  quickening  of  demand. 

DETROIT 

Bituminous  Selling  Very  Slowly — Little 
Interest  in  Market — Receipts  Much  Be- 
lotv  Normal. 

Bituminous — Buyers  are  still  holding 
off  on  purchase  of  steam  or  domestic. 
Wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  meeting 
with  little  success  in  the  effort  to  stimu- 
late business  and  are  showing  a  dis- 
position to  wait  for  the  demand  to 
broaden,  rather  than  to  attempt  forc- 
ing coal  on  reluctant  or  indifferent 
buyers.  Receipts  fall  far  short  of  the 
normal  volume  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Little  coal  is  arriving  except 
such  stock  as  has  been  sold  before  it 
leaves  the  mines.  In  consequence,  free 
coal  on  tracks  in  or  around  the  city  is 

scarce. 

Operating  at  a  greatly  reduced  pro- 
duction basis,  many  factories  and  in- 
dustrial plants  are  reported  to  be  con- 
suming reserves  without  replacing 
them.  Later  when  the  stoi-age  piles  are 
gone,  jobbers  look  for  a  buying  demand 
which,  they  fear,  some  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  satisfying,  particularly 
if  the  improvement  in  business,  mean- 
time, develops  to  a  point  where  there 
is  anything  like  a  normal  use  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted  at 
the  mines  at  S5,  mine  run  is  $3.50  and 
nut  and  slack  $2.25.  Three-inch  lump 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
holds  around  J3.40,  2-in.  lump  is  $3.25, 
U-'m.  is  $3.15,  Mn.  is  $3.05,  mine  run 
$2.50  and  slack  about  $2. 

Anthracite — Demand  of  household 
consumers  for  prepared  sizes  continues 
slow,  despite  o  brief  stretch  of  colder 
weather  early  in  the  week. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Domestic  Demand  Fair  —  Steam  Weak 
and  Uninteresting  —  No  Contract  De- 
niayid  —  Operations  About  One-Third 
Normal. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
lump  and  nut,  in  fact  there  is  sufficient 
business  offered  to  take  care  of  all  the 
better  grades  being  mined  at  th's  time 
and  the  anticipated  output  pending  the- 
resumption    of    commercial    operations.. 
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Contracting  for  medium  grades  has 
progressed  satisfactorily  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  operation  of 
commercial  mines. 

Coal  men  do  not  offer  any  predictions 
of  a  definite  nature  as  to  when  there 
will  be  a  revival  in  the  steam  coal 
market,  which  is  now  painfully  quiet. 
The  whole  situation  is  dependent  upon 
a  general  resumption  in  industrial  lines 
and  an  increase  in  the  business  of  rail- 
road and  shipping  interests.  However, 
it  is  the  conviction  of  well-informed 
men  in  the  trade  here  that  the  demand 
for  commercial  coal  will  not  closely  ap- 
proach normal  this  year. 

Mining  operations  continue  on  a  basis 
in  line  with  trade  requirements  and 
there  is  little  coal  being  mined  for 
which  there  are  not  orders  in  hand. 
Labor  supply  is  good,  and  there  is  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  employees  to 
leave,  as  there  is  no  more  favorable 
field  of  action.  In  most  camps  the  mine 
workers  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  house  rents  and  charges  for 
water  and  lights,  and  many  other  con- 
cessions are  granted  to  lighten  the  cost 
of  living  as  much  as  possible. 


LOUISVILLE 

Optiviism  Shown  Concerning  Future 
Developments — Higher  Prices  in  Vieiv 
— Demand  Slightly  Improved. 

Several  operators  are  refusing  to  ac- 
cept long  contracts,  feeling  sure  that 
delayed  buying  will  result  in  higher 
prices  later  on,  with  a  strain  on  traffic 
facilities  in  handling  rush  coal. 

Lakes  movement  is  increasing,  and 
this  along  with  better  industrial  de- 
mand, and  some  little  stocking  on  the 
part  of  domestic  consumers,  is  causing 
the  general  feeling  in  the  coal  trade  to 
be  better.  However,  industrial  condi- 
tions are  such  that  wage  earners  are 
not  in  position  to  do  much  stocking 
right  now,  as  many  are  out  of  work, 
or  working  part  time. 

Average  prices  in  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky fields  show  lump  around  $3.50@ 
$4  for  the  best  gas  grades;  mine  run, 
$2.65@$2.85;  screenings,  $1.90@$2.15. 
Elkhorn  prices  are  about  20@25c. 
lower,  that  field  taking  West  Virgmia 
prices,  as  most  of  its  production  moves 
out  to  the  East  and  North. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Demand  Has  Again  Slackened — May 
Schedules  to  Be  Higher — Anthracite 
Available. 

What  little  improvement  was  re- 
ported last  week  seems  to  have  died  out 
and  the  demand  has  slackened  off  mate- 
rially on  all  grades.  Steam  plants  who 
put  in  storage  coal  last  summer  and 
fall  have  started  picking  it  up  and 
demand  for  domestic  is  almost  at  zero. 

Retail  yards  in  Kansas  City  are  doing 
practically  nothing.  There  is  some 
smokeless  being  delivered,  but  aside 
from  this  there  is  no  demand.  For  the 
first  time  in  four  years  dealers  are  able 


to  get  prompt  shipments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite,  but  on  account  )f  the 
high  freight  rate  and  poor  preparation 
we  have  had  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  dealers  are  unable  to  place  much 
of  this. 

Arkansas  smokeless  advances  25c.  on 
May  1  and  it  is  expected  that  other 
grades  will  increase  soon.  For  April 
shipment,  Arkansas  smokeless  lump  is 
$6,  mine  run  $4.50,  slack  $3.50,  Kansas 
lump  and  nut  $5,  mine  run  $4.25@$4.50, 
mill  $4,  slack  $3.75;  North  Missouri 
lump  $4.50,  mine  run  $4,  washed  slack 
$4.05. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Increasing  —  Ldgnite  in 
Sharp  Competition — Bituminous  Out- 
look Improves. 

Production  is  gradually  mounting  to 
a    point   where   operators   believe   they 


will  have  less  seriou.s  obstacles  to  over- 
come in  keeping  their  organization.e  in- 
tact this  summer  than  was  anticipated 
a  month  ago.  The  output  for  the  week 
ended  April  9  was  145,000  tons  of  a 
possible  315,609  tons.  A  month  ,  ago 
production  was  dowr  to  120,000  tons. 

Bituminous  lump  is  selling  $5.50  at 
the  mine,  against  $5.65  asked  by  one 
or  two  companies.  Buying  is  a  little 
better  and  indications  are  that  a  firmer 
market  will  come  along  in  May. 

The  lignite  field  is  showing  an  actual 
output  of  about  half  of  its  capacity. 
Competition  of  an  inferior  grade  at  a 
price  below  the  recognized  figure  is 
tending  to  upset  the  small  trade  of  this 
kind   during  the  storage  season. 

Routt  County,  cut  off  temporarily  by 
a  heavy  snow,  is  mining  but  little  coal. 
Efforts  to  have  the  road  opened  are 
being  urged,  although  the  line  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Ordinarily,  it  will 
require  another  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore production,  which  averages  25,000 
or  30,000  tons  a  week,  can  be  resumed 
on  the  old  scale. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Production  Remains  About  35  Per  Cent 
— Hope  of  Lakes  Rate  Adjustment — 
Market  Is  Narrow. 

Operations  average  approximately 
35  per  cent  of  rated  capacity,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  change  of  any  consequence 
for  a  month  past.  A  number  of  mines 
have  been  closed  continuously,  but  the 
majority  are  operating  part  time. 

Some  hope  is  still  entertained  that 
befoi'e  the  middle  of  the  season  some 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
adjusting  rates  on  Lakes  coal  from  the 
various  districts  to  an  equitable  basis. 
The  Pittsburgh  district  feels  that  its 
rate  is  too  high  to  give  it  the  share  of 
the  business  to  which  it  is  logically 
entitled.  Very  little  has  been  done  in 
Lakes  buying  in  any  district,  buyers  be- 
ing apathetic  while  transportation  com- 
panies are  indisposed  to  get  their  boats 
into  commission  since  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  much  ore  movement  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  season. 

Labor  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be 
altered  materially  by  the  reduction 
made  in  the  Connellsville  field  April  1, 
that  field  being  non-union.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Frick  interest  represents 
fully  half  the  Connellsville  operations, 
and  it  has  not  reduced  wages. 

The  market  remains  very  narrow  and 
sales  are  hardly  sufficient  to  define 
prices.  In  general  sales  are  below  the 
full  cost  of  production.  Prices  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

More  Mines  Working,  but  Production 
Falls — Interest  in  Rates  Hearing. 

Reports  indicate  that  a  greater 
number  of  mines  were  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  April  than  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  but  the  output 
has  fallen,  amounting  to  13,193  cars. 

Operators  are  much  interested  in  the 
hearing  to  be  held  in  New  York  on 
April  28.  The  New  England  railroads, 
which  compete  with  the  water  carriers 
from  the  West  Virginia  fields,  are  seek- 
ing increased  rctes  for  hauling  coal.  If 
the  increase  is  recommended,  it  will  go 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  ratification.  The  coal  from  West 
Virginia  is  shipped  from  Baltimore  and 
other  ports  by  water  and  the  central 
Pennsylvania  field  is  the  principal  com- 
petitor.   

CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot  Furnace  Coke  Lower  —  Light  De- 
mand All  Around — Resttmptions  After 
Temporary  Closing. 

The  indisposition  of  men  at  three  or 
four  plants  to  accept  the  wage  reduc- 
tion made  by  practically  all  indepen- 
dent operators  April  1  has  disappeared 
and  the  workr?  that  have  orders  are 
running  as  formerly.  One  large  plant 
closed  to  make  a  change  in  equipment 
and  when  it  was  ready  to  resume  the 
men  were  also  ready. 

Some  small  lots  of  spot  furnace  coke 
have  been  sold  at  $3.30,  against  the 
recently  reduced  price  of  $3.50.  Com- 
petition for  the  very  small  amount  of 
business  going  is  between  very  few 
operators,  the  majority  not  considering 
it  worth   while   to  try  to  do  business. 
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Conditions  in  foundry  coke  are  dis- 
appointing. Demand  for  spot  lots  has 
dwindled  to  small  proportions,  and  this 
indicates  extremely  light  consumption 
for  stocks  the  foundries  had  Jan.  1  aie 
believed  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted 
and  shipments  on  contract  are  very  light. 
The  price,  however,  has  not  yielded, 
favorite  brands  commanding  $5.50  while 
ordinary  selected  72-hour  foundry 
brings  $5.  Coke  at  below  that  is  re- 
garded  as   not  strictly   standard 

We  quote  spot  furnace  coke  $3.30(^ 
$3  50,  contract  furnace  nominal  at 
$3.75@$4,  and  spot  and  contract  foun- 
dry   $5@$5.50.  .       . 

The  Courier  reports  production  m  the 
week  ended  April  16  at  23,260  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens,  and  23,960  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  ot 
47,220  tons,  an  increase  of  12,455  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

New  Loiv  Price  Spots  Develop-Lakes 
Buyers  Favoring  Other  Fields-Coke 
Inactive. 

Inquiries  for  coal  continue  to  show  a 
slight  increase  but  no  substantial  num- 
ber   of    sales   have    resulted.      On    the 
other  hand  there  has  developed  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  operators  to 
enter   into    a   bidding   contest   for   the 
little  business  available.     This  situation 
prevails  largely  in  the  coke  trade  bu 
also  has  found  a  reflection  m  the  coal 
market,    steam   being   quoted    down   to 
$160,    the    lowest   figure   yet    reached. 
Other  operators,  however,  are  quoting 
up  to  $2.     Byproduct  has  a  low  quota- 
tion of  $2.25  and  up  to  $2.75. 

Furnace  coke  quotations  by  some  in- 
dependents have  reached  $3.50  also  he 
lowest  figure  touched  for  that  fuel 
Quite  a  number  of  operators  have  held 
to  a  $4  minimum  for  furnace  and  nave 
steadfastly  refused  business  at  a 
smaller  figure.  The  break  howeve  . 
has  been  made.  Foundry  has  a  low 
quotation  among  the  price  shading  ele- 
ment of  $4.50,  with  others  holding  foi 
business  up  to  $5.50.  ,     .  •,   *^^ 

Railroads  are  continuing  to  bid  tor 
all  available  shipping  business.  Ex- 
tensive arrangements  are  being  made 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  to  handle  coal  and 
coke  traffic  with  the  return  of  normal 
conditions. 

\  little  activity  is  being  noted  in  tlie 
Lakes  trade.  Some  reports  indicate  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  make 
their  purchases  from  other  fields,  pi  n- 
cipallv  Indiana,  Illinois  .iind  Ohio,  m 
the  promise  that  freight  rates  make  a 
decided  difference  in  cost  at  the  piers. 

EASTERN  OniO 

Prodiiction  Jncreasea—Morc  I^rdttstrial 
ActivUy—Ncgotiatiovs  for  Freight  Re- 
ditctioui^  Rvtnrd  liniiivg. 

During  the  week  ended  April  16  pro- 
duction "  was  the  greatest  since  the 
middle  of  January,  notwithstanding  the 
development  of  some  car  shortage  on 
the  Wheeling  &  I^ake  Erie  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  week  because  of  ac- 
cumulated loads  for  Lakes.  Production 
amounted  to  296,600  tons.  47  per  cent 
of  the  rated  capacity,  and  an  increase 


COAL     AGE 

of  15  000  tons  over  the  preceding  week 
Railroad  fuel  declined  sharply  and 
shipments  to  Lakes  diminished  because 
of  tonnage  scarcity.  The  increase  is 
therefore  attributed  to  a  slight  im- 
provement   in    the    general    industrial 

"TsSation  mines  worked  39  per  cent 
of  possible  time  but  produced  48  pei 
cent  of  rated  potential  capacity.  Based 
upon  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  mines  are  producing  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  normal. 

Some  hesitancy  has  developed  on  the 
part  of  shippers,  pending  the  outcome 
of  present  negotiations   for   reductions 
hi  the  rail  rates  on  Lakes  cargo  coal 
Furthermore,    retail    dealers,    domesti 
consumers-in  fact  ^-^osiMhuy^-^^i 
coal— are    staying    out    of    the    market 
until  they  are  certain  that  prices  have 
reached   bottom,   and   this   P-crastina- 
tion    is    no    doubt    augmented    by    the 
hope  and  belief  that  freight  rates  gen- 
erally will  be  reduced,  making  possible 
lower  delivered  prices. 

While  inquiries  are  a  little  more  ac- 
tive major  buying  continues  to  be  in 
the  spot  market.  The  stiffening  in 
iLk 'prices    has    eased    off    somewhat 

and    the    range    is    ^o^.  ^l.^^^fiw 
Other  quotations  appear  m  the  Weekly 

Review. 
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UPPER   POTOMAC 

Operating  Conditions  Unchanged  — 
Contract  Market  Sluggish— Better  In- 
quiry Developing. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  mines 
were  at  work  through  the  week  ended 
April  16.  No  new  contracts  have  yet 
been  made  to  amount  to  anything  and 
the  spot  demand  is  unimproved  Pool 
11  is  $2.50,  Pool  9  $3  and  Pool  3  $3.^5, 
however,  such  prices  are  merely 
nominal  as  but  little  is  moving.  A  bet- 
ter inquiry  is  gradually  developing,  al- 
though prices  offered  are  yet  too  low 
for  producers  to  accept. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Export  and  Lakes  Inquiries  Appear- 
Little  Business  Being  Done  —  Spot 
Prices  are  Still  Too  Low  for  Consid- 
eration. 

Fairmont 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
ended  April  16  production  picked  up 
slightly.  However,  the  region  has  not 
recovered  much  from  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness following  the  end  of  the  contract 
year.  Inquiries  are  appearing  from  ex- 
port and  Lakes  markets,  but  few  con- 
tracts have  been  made  so  far.  Spot 
prices  are  so  low  that  little  business  is 
being  accepted. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Some  contracts  have  been  placed  in 
the  Northern  Panhandle  region  al- 
though the  volume  of  coal  mined  on 
thorn  has  not  been  sufficient  to  increase 
the  output.  Inquiries  appeared  to  be 
more  plentiful  for  Lakes  coal,  but  few 
contracts  were  being  made  on  any 
business.  Labor  troubles  were  disturb- 
ing conditions  in  a  part  of  the  region. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Steam  Market  Shows  Signs  of  Atvak- 
ening-Retail   Tmde  Still   Qmet-Pro- 
duction  Low— Better  Contract  Interest. 
While    the    coal    market    has    shown 
absolutely    no    signs    of /«?f  ^^J"!^"^' 
there  has  baen  a  very  decided  better- 
ment in  the  morale  of  the  average  coal 
man       This    paradoxical    situation    has 
arisen  from  the  belief  that  production 
has     slumped     to     such     an     alarming 
degree  that   soon  the  mines  will  have 
to  work   100   per   cent   of   capacity   in 
order  to  begin  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand which  is  heading  toward  us.     it 
is  an  actual  fact  that  an  improvement 
in    business    conditions    is    under    way. 
For  instance,  two  months   ago   woolen 
goods    were    a    drug    on    the    marked, 
whereas,   today,   we    are   very   rehably 
informed,  practically  every  woolen  mill 
in  the  country  is  oversold.     This  situa- 
tion has  developed  because  the  woolen 
industry  was  among  the  first  affected 
by  the  busines  slump.     If  this  is  true 
of  woolen  goods,  it  will  be  equally  true 
in  regard  to  coal,  because  the  trouble 
with    the    woolen     goods     people    was 
pretty  largely  a  buyers'  strike. 

The  retail  trade  is  still  content  to 
worry  along  with  small  stocks  on  hand 
and  practically  no  orders  booked  for 
immediate  shipment,  although  the  or- 
dinary operator  owning  mines  in  the 
country,  has  plenty  of  orders  placed 
for  shipments  to  move  forward  in  July 
or  later.  Retailers  report  that  it  is 
impossible  to  interest  the  public  in  any 
degree   in    coal.  . 

The  steam  trade,  while  it  is  still  in 
very  poor  shape  indeed,  has  shown 
some  signs  of  awakening.  During  the 
past  week  a  number  of  contracts  were 
reported  closed  at  prices  which  were 
fairly  satisfactory.  Paper  mills  in  this 
territory  appear  to  be  running  on  an 
improved  basis,  operating  around  50  to 
70  per  cent,  and  the  cement  manufac- 
turing industry  has  shown  signs  of  still 
greater  improvement  as  some  of  these 
companies   are   running   full   time. 

While  the  railroads  have  not  closed 
any  contracts  during  the  past  week, 
they  are  fully  aware  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  and  it  is  expected  that  a  num- 
ber of  important  agreements  wnll  be 
closed  this  week.  An  operating  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  roads 
serving  the  Midwest  admitted  this 
week,  that  in  his  opinion,  there  would 
be  a  serious  car  shortage  by  Septem- 
ber, and  consequently  a  coal  shortage, 
and  that  his  road  for  one.  was  going 
to  see  to  it  that  it  was  amply  protected 
by  contract. 

'  While  it  is  true  there  have  been  some 
slight  improvements  in  the  market, 
these  have  only  affected  directly,  a 
few  of  the  operators  which  produce  the 
best  coal  that  can  be  had.  A  great 
many  of  the  less  favored  coal  proper- 
ties are  still  idle  and  will  continue  to 
be  idle  until  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  t^e   railroads   and   public   util- 
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ities  to  sign  contracts  for  their  output. 
Coal  tonnage  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
it  is  commonly  expected,  will  not 
reach  normal  figures  until  July. 


I 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Sittmtion  Shows  Very  Little  Change — 
Slightly  Better  Domestic  Demand — 
Operators  Optimistic. 

Contract  inquiries  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  some  business  is  being 
closed.  There  has  been  a  slightly  bet- 
ter demand  for  prepared  sizes  this 
April  than  last,  due  to  cold  weather, 
which  has  caused  exhaustion  of  some 
consumers'  supplies. 

Industrial  operations  are  a  little 
better,  and  railroads  are  hauling  slight- 
ly more  tonnage,  with  the  result  that 
demand  is  slightly  increased. 

The  field  is  getting  in  approximately 
two  days  a  week.  Operators  feel  that 
late  stocking  demand  is  going  to  force 
a  rush,  with  higher  prices  and  probable 
car  shortage. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  only  thing  that 
would  improve  conditions  would  be  for 
the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  for  the 
dull  shipping  period,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently suggested.  Coal  prices  cannot 
come  down  much  further,  if  any,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  not  much 
prospect  of  any  lower  freight  rates. 

Prices  show  prepared  average,  $2.80 
—range,  $2.50@$3.50;  mine  run,  $2.25 
— range,  $1.85@$2.60;  screenings, 
$1.85— range,  $1.50(a)$2.35. 


contract  for  a  sufficient  supply  last 
year.  Other  roads  were  caugi  t  nap- 
ping and  had  to  enter  the  high  market 
or  confiscate  coal,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  commercial  buyers. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Steam  Demand  Falling  Behind  Domes- 
tic Program — Standard  Field  Hard 
Hit — No  Contracting. 

While  steam  demand  is  just  abaut 
}f.  equal  to  the  supply  in  Southern  Illinois, 
everything  indicates  that  the  tonnage 
of  domestic  being  booked  is  going  to 
swamp  operators  in  the  next  60  days, 
unless  a  better  steam  outlet  can  be  se- 
cured. Association  mines  are  getting 
circular  prices  but  independents  are 
selling  50@75c.  lower.  Working  time 
averages  two  or  three  days  throughout 
the  Williamson  and  Franklin  county 
fields.     Screenings  are  in  good  demand. 

Duquoin  field  conditions  show  little 
improvement.  Mt.  Olive  output  was 
better  during  the  past  week  on  account 
of  the  cold  spell  which  stimulated  retail 
buying.  A  good  tonnage  of  steam  and 
domestic  has  been  moving  to  Chicago 
and  the  Northwest.  It  appears  a 
certainty  that  by  July  1  domestic  sizes 
will  be  at  a  premium  on  account  of  the 
lagsring  steam  market. 

There  are  idle  mines  everywhere  in 
the  Standard  district  and  the  few  that 
are  working  have  a  hard  time  moving 
any  sizes.  The  railroad  tonnage  is 
rather  light.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore much  price  improvement  can  be 
expected  for  domestic  sizes.  Spot  prices 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Railroad  fuel  is  giving  some  concern 
to  large  domestic  ■  buyers  and  steam 
users,  inasmuch  as  but  few  roads  have 
signed  any  contracts.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Frisco  R.R.  was 
the  only  road  which  had  the  foresight  to 
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HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Inquiries  Increasing  —  Production 
Slightly  Larger  —  Better  Tone  to 
Market. 

Kanawha 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
ended  April  16,  production  was  down  to 
about  8,500  tons  daily,  reflecting  to 
what  extent  contract  expirations  had 
affected  mine  operations.  It  was 
stated  that  the  B.  &  M.  had  placed  a 
large  contract  at  $2.40  but  producers 
asserted  this  was  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  result  of  the  slim  de- 
mand most  of  the  mines  remained 
closed. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Larger  production  in  the  Logan 
region  was  deceiving  as  there  was  no 
real  improvement  in  market  conditions. 
Lake  shipments  were  a  trifle  larger  as 
one  or  two  companies  had  picked  up 
some  of  this  business.  Few  contracts 
have  yet  been  closed. 

There  was  a  gain  in  the  output  in 
the  Thacker  region,  although  "no  mar- 
ket" losses  were  still  in  excess  of  140,- 
000  tons.  A  few  contract  renewals 
were  noted  during  the  week. 

Northeastern   Kentucky 

Production  is  gradually  increasing; 
56,200  tons  repi'esenting  the  week's 
output,  or  just  about  27  per  cent  of 
potential  capacity.  This  is  probably 
due  to  a  heavier  movement  to  the  Lakes 
although  there  was  only  a  fair  demand 
in  evidence. 

Virginia 

Conditions  underwent  little  change 
during  the  week,  production  remaining 
at  less  than  50  per  cent.  There  was 
virtually  no  spot  demand  although  in- 
quiries were  more  numerous  and  the 
outlook  is  improving  daily. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  Output  Gains — Better  Tide 
Demands — Conditions  Show  Encourag- 
i)ig  Signs  of  Improvement. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Growing  production  in  the  New 
River  field  during  the  week  ended  April 
16  was  an  index  to  improv?d  market 
conditions.  The  output  averaged  about 
25,000  tons  daily,  with  many  mines  re- 
suming operation.  The  new  business 
is  not  in  the  shape  of  contracts  but  is 
due  to  a  better  spot  demand.  The 
greater  part  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion is  going  to  Tidewater  for  bunker- 
ape.  Producers  are  now  averse  to 
selling  on  contract  as  all  hands  are  sure 
of  an  early  strengtheniijg  of  the  spot 
market. 

Although    there    was   no  marked    in- 


crease in  production  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  region,  conditions  were  undergo- 
ing improvement.  There  was  a  better 
spot  demand  for  Tidewater  at  prices 
ranging  $:i.50^$4.  Producers  are  gen- 
erally of  the  same  opinion  as  New 
River  operators  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tract market. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  mines  were  still  limited 
to  a  fractional  part  of  the  week  by  a 
slim  demand  and  production  was  much 
less  than  half  of  normal,  although  a 
larger  stream  of  inquiries  was  a  sign 
cf  awakening  market  activity  Some 
producers  have  closed  contracts  on  a 
basis  of  $350  although  the  improvement 
is  rather  of  a  spot  nature. 

The  market  outlook  for  Tug  River 
mines  is  still  very  limited.  Plenty  of 
inquiries  are  coming  in,  although  few 
orders  are  actually  being  placed.  Tide- 
water shipments  were  somewhat 
heavier  than  usual  but  Lakes  ship- 
ments were  insignificant  in  volume. 
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SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Spot  Demand  Unimproved — Operators 
Cut  Prices  to  Secure  Rioining  Time. 

The  new  coal  year  continues  to  drag 
along  with  nothing  yet  in  sight  that 
might  be  construed  to  mean  an  im- 
mediate renewal  of  operations  upon 
anything  like  a  reasonable  amount  of 
running  time,  or  at  a  price  that  will 
permit  operators  to  more  than  break 
even. 

While  the  continued  absence  of  or- 
ders may  be  taken  to  mean  better  prices 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  yet  oper- 
ators are  making  every  effort  to  shave 
costs  to  a  point  where  they  can  move 
enough  coal  to  enable  them  to  run  one 
or  two  days  per  week.  There  has  been 
no  general  effort  to  cut  wages,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  mines  whose  wage 
scale  is  more  or  less  in  line  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  are  not  pay- 
ing anything  like  the  union  scale  for 
the  field. 


West 


UTAH 

Dmnestic  Demand  Increases  —  Steam 
Sizes  Hard  to  Move — Industrial  Condi- 
tions Unchanged. 

Business  appears  to  be  picking  up 
slightly  and  is  reflected  in  better  work- 
time  at  the  mines.  Consumers  are  ap- 
parently beginning  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  immediate  possiblity  of  a  further 
price  decline.  However,  the  industrial 
situation  has  not  improved. 

With  a  better  lump  demand,  some 
operators  are  in  diificulty  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  slack,  owing  to  the 
closing  down  of  smelters.  Mine  prices 
are.  lump  $5,  mine  run  $4  and  slack 
$2.75. 


ALABAMA 

4,  report  from  Gadsden  announces  that  a 
Polish  syndicate  headed  by  Joseph  Mier- 
zynski,  of  Chicago,  hii  purchased  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Appalaohiaii  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
such  properties  includ'ing  12,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Etowah 
County.  The  same  interests  have  also  pur-' 
chased  large  holdings  of  iron  ore  and  are 
negotiating  for  other  extensive  mmeral  in- 
terests. It  is  stated  that  these  interests 
plan  immediate  development  of  the  proper- 
ties which  they  have  taken  over. 


ALASKA 

Development  of  the  coal  and  other  re- 
sources of  Alaska  will  be  the  object  of  the 
visit  of  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
of  Interior  Fall  to  Alaska  this  summer, 
probably  in  August.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  issued  regulations  governing  the 
granting  of  coal  prospecting  permits  in 
Alaska  under  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
last  session,  authorizing  four-year  permits 
of  2,560  acres  each.  Permits  will  be  is- 
sued to  prospect  unclaimed,  undeveloped 
areas  where  prospecting  or  exploratory 
work  is  necessary  to  determine  the  exis- 
tence or  workability  of  the  coal  deposits. 
The  department  has  granted  the  following 
coal  permits:  Seattle  District:  Harvey  V. 
Rohrer,  2,176  acres;  Earl  V.  Mar-tin,  3,410 
acres  ;  Thomas  P.  Appleton,  2,560  acres  ; 
John  P.  L.  Tilton,  2,480  acres,  and  Charles 
L,.  Harrison,  2.560  acres.  Yakima  Dis- 
trict: Ernest  T.  Barden.  640  acres.  Lan- 
der District:  Jarnes  R.  Heagy,  2,560  acres, 
and  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.R..  2,560 
acres,  Douglas  District:  Joseph  H.  Sharpe, 
2,000  acres. 


COLORADO 

According  to  reports,  the  mines  of  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  Ht  Pyrolite  and 
Chandler  are  planning  to  start  up  shortly 
and  continue  in  operation  for  several 
months  at  nearly  full  time. 


ILLINOIS 

A  verdict  of  death  from  fire  of  undeter- 
mined origin  was  returned  April  14  at  a 
coroner's  in(iuost  into  the  Kathleen  mine 
fire  Feb.  2.'?,  when  seven  men  lest  their 
lives.  Operations  at  the  mine  h.  \'?  been 
resumed. 

A  train  carrying  representatives  of  the 
coal  consuming  industries  of  Chicago  and 
various  suburban  points  and  northern 
Indiana  was  recently  operated  over  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  S.  O.  \jut7j,  vice-president  .and  tr.'if- 
flc  manager  of  the  railroad.  An  inspection 
was  made  of  all  coal  mines  along  the  C. 
K-  A.  from  S(  Ibytown  to  C.arlinville.  A 
number  of  coal  operators  wore  included  in 
the  party.  The  plan  was  to  give  the  larfe 
consumers  a  better  idea  of  the  part  whlc!n 
the  railroad  plays  in  moving  the  coal  !■ 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  Star  mine  which  was 
purchased  by  the  I.uke  *  Kxport  Coal  Cor- 
poration, as  previously  ann()nnc<>(l,  two 
<)(lu>r  mines  In  the  vicinity  of  Freeburg, 
have  also  boon  iturch.-isi'd  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia concern.  'I'Ik-  mines  ■nro  known  as  the 
West  Helleville  mid  the  Highland  mines 
and  are  located  between  liolleville  and 
Freeburg.  The  Star  min«>  has  a  vein  of  the 
unusual  thickness  in  that  district  of  twelve 
feet,  \vhil(>  the  other  two  mines  range 
about  nine  f«-et.  The  trans^iction  including 
the  three  mines  ants'  a  consideration  of 
$1,500,000,  was  negotlateil  by  Harris  P. 
Wolfbcrg,  formerly  of  St.  Louis  and  now 
vice-president    of    the    corporation. 

The  K.  4.  Seott  ConI  Co.,  stri|i  mine  at 
Huquoln,  is  again  making  preparations  to 
resume  opernfions  .after  being  Idle  si>me 
time  for  reii.airs  and  general  Improvements. 
The  lloehmer  ConI  Co.,  at  that  place,  has 
also  resumed  ai'tlvltles  after  being  down 
for   :ib(nil    two   weeks   with    labor   troubles. 
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The  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal 

Co  of  Chicago,  has  broken  ground  for  its 
new  mine  to  be  known  as  Orient  No.  2 
and  is  located  adjoining  the  present  Orient 
mine  No.  1.  The  company  now  operates 
nme  large  mines  in  Illinois  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  companies  in  the  state.  An 
expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000  will  be  made 
in  the  sinking  ■and  equipping  of  this  new 
and  modern  colliery. 

The  "Watson  mine  of  the  AVatson  Coal  Co., 
of  Chicago,  located  in  Williamson  County, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  McElvain-Hoy 
Coal  Co.,  also  of  Chicago.  This  property, 
with  the  Sincerity  and  Ward  mines,  will 
give  the  company  a  tonnage  of  3,500  tons 
daily. 

While  operating  only  three  days  per  week 
the  mine  of  the  Franklin  County  IMining 
Co.,  at  Benton,  will  undergo  several  im- 
provements. A  new  rescreening  plant  will 
be  built.  A  new  and  modern  washhouse 
will  also  be   constructed   at  this  time. 

J.  P.  Schneider,  well-known  coal  man 
and  connected  with  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Co., 
of  Chicago,  for  several  years,  has  opened 
up  offices  in  Chicago  under  the  name  of 
the   J.    P.    Schneider    Coal    &    Coke    Co. 


INDIANA 

Pam'ages  aggregating  $197,000  are  asked 
of  the  Rowland  Power  Consolidated  Collie- 
ries Co.  of  Terre  Haute  by  Harry  S. 
Frank,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  suit  filed 
in  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis.  The  com-' 
plaint  ■alleges  that  the  plaintiff  has  been 
damaged  to  that  amount  by  alleged  breach 
of  contract  for  the  sale  of  bonds  in  the 
defendant  company.  It  is  charged  that 
two  contracts  were  entered  into  between 
the  parties  by  which  Frank  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  sale  of  a  bond  issue  of  $600,- 
000  for  the  defendant  company.  For  this 
he  was  to  receive  $23,500  when  the  bonds 
were  sold  and  was  to  be  given  three 
promissory  notes  ■aggregating  $16,500,  pay- 
able in  from  one  to  three  years.  In  addition 
he  was  to  be  permitted  to  place  the  lia- 
bility insurance  on  the  property  for  such 
time  as  the  bond'.^  ran.  he  says.  This,  he 
claims,  would  have  paid  him  •a  commission 
of  about  $12,500  a  year.  He  claims  he  ful- 
filled all  his  part  of  the  contracts  and  that 
the  defendant  company  has  refused  to  pay 
him  any  part  of  the  money  due  under  the 
contracts. 

The     Ft.     Branch     Coal     Mining     Co.     has 

filed  suit  in  superior  court,  Indianapolis, 
asking  a  judgment  of  $36,000  against  the 
.1.  R.  IMorris  Coal  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  plaintiff  says  the 
defendant  comiiany  failed  to  comply  with 
its  part  of  a  contract  for  the  pvrchase  of 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  from  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Ruildings  and  mine  machinery  of  the 
Crawford  Coal  Ullne  No.  12,  northeast  of 
Terre  Haute,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  April 
4,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $1,400.  The 
min-'  had  been  closed  for  several  weeks 
and  the  day  engineer  was  the  only  per- 
son  at   the  mine   when   the   fire   started. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Itanner  -  Klkhorn  Coal  Co.,  capital 
$25,000,  has  been  charterd  bv  I.  N.  Hall, 
Hurley   Hall   and   Melvin    Hall. 

Work  has  betn  started  on  a  coal  byprod- 
uct plant  five  miles  east  of  Somerset  by 
the  Kentucky  Coal  &  Electro  Chemical  Co.. 
a  New  York  syndicate,  which  owns  a  large 
coal  acreage  that  it  has  been  working  for 
some  time.  .\  pike  will  be  built  from 
Somerset  to  the  plant  and  the  output  will 
be   banl<Ml    to   the   railroad   in   trucks. 

The  Louisville  *  Nashville  has  a  survey- 
ing party  at  work  running  a  survey  from 
the  end  of  the  line  on  the  right  fork  of 
Straight  Creek,  on  up  Straight  Creek  to  a 
point  about  even  with  Baxter,  which  Is 
located  on  this  line  in  Harlan  County, 
thence  over  T'ine  Mountain  to  an  intersection 
point    with    the    line    extending    from    Plne- 


ville  up  the  Cumberland  River  to  the  Har-- 
Ian  coal  fields.  The  conjecture  is  that  the 
line  will  be  extended  up  Straight  Creek  and 
coupled  with  the  Harlan  field  by  a  tunnel 
through  Pine  Mountain  at  some  point  about 
even  with  the  town  of  Harlan.  Several 
large  deals  in  coal  lands  are  being  closed 
on  the  strength  of  this  survey.  Such  a  hne 
would  save  about  10  miles  in  going  from 
Pineville  to  Harlan. 

K.  I.  Cawthorn  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Leyman-Calloway  Coal  Co.  to  W.  A. 
Watson,  who  was  already  largely  inter- 
ested  in   this   mine. 

J.  J.  Hume  has  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Wagner  Coal  Co.  and  will  become  gen- 
eral  manager   of   the    company. 

T.  C.  Hughes  has  purchased  the  mine  of 
R.  L,.  Brown  &  Co.  in  Harlan  County,  con- 
sid-eration  reported  to  be  around  $80,000. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  reported  to  be  working  on 
an  extensive  consolidation  of  his  mining 
interests. 

Property  loss  to  the  extent  of  $30,000- 
was  done  recently  at  the  Memphis  Coal 
Co.'s  plant  at  Mannington.  The  fire  de- 
stroyed a  big  warehouse  and  blacksmith 
shop. 

Recent  charter  papers  filed,  including 
changes  and  increases  in  capital,  are  as 
follows:  Excelsior-Harlan  Coal  Co.,  Har- 
lan, increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  : 
Elkhorn  Star  Coal  Co..  Pikeville,  increased 
from  $100,000  to  $125,000  :  Commercial 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Lexington,  has  been  capi- 
talized at  $60,000.  J.  Henry  Hall,  W.  H. 
Hoover  and  W.  H.  Courtney  are  the  incor- 
porators. 


MONTANA 

Tlie  Cottonwood  Coal  Co.  is  understood 
to  be  extending  its  operations  toward  Belt, 
since  the  recent  closing  of  the  Lehigh  mine 
and'  the  reopening  of  the  mines  at  Stockett. 
It  is  unfierstood  that  options  for  coal  rights 
have  been  taken  on  lands  near  Belt  and 
Wayne.  Drilling  operations  are  to  begin  at 
an   early  date. 


NEW  JERSEY 

The  new  COO-ton  coal  silo  belonging  to 
George  Weeks  &  Co.,  Newark  coal  dealers, 
burst  recently,  after  being  filled  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  expected  that  the  manu- 
facturing company   will   replace  it  at   once. 


NEW    YORK 

The  Bellmore  Coal  Co.,  of  Bellmore, 
Long  Island,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
caiiital  of  $25,000.  F.  L.  White  and  A.  C. 
S.   Dowd  are  named  as  incorporators. 


OHIO 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R,R.  has  in- 
creases! its  Lakes  dock  facilities,  handling 
coal  to  Toledo,  Sr.ndusky  and  Lorain.  Here- 
tofore the  company  has  handled  coal  only 
to  two  docks. 

The  former  plant  of  the  Marmet  Coal  Co. 
at  Cincinnati  has  been  leased  for  a  ten- 
year  period  to  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  with 
privilege  of  purchase  at   $132,500. 

The  Jeffers  Coal  Co.,  Bellaire,  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal.  Incorporators  are  A.  D. 
Jeffers,  H.  .\.  Brown,  S.  J.  Watterson.  R.  E. 
McKain  and   J.   C.   Jeffers. 

The  Western  Fuel  Co.,  of  Columbus  has 
about  completed  the  installation  of  entire 
new  equipment  at  its  mine  at  Orbison.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  new  tipple,  power 
house  and  picking  table  as  well  as  shaker 
screens.  The  work  will  be  completed"  by 
May  1  according  to  Rov  Brenholts  of  the 
company. 

Retail  demand  has  been  so  dull  that  the 
retail  dealers  board  of  the  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  adopted  a  "Buy  Coal' 
Karly"   slogan,   .-tnd   will   conduct   an  "adver- 
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tising  campaign  over  a  period  of  six  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  immediate 
purchasing  and  storage  on  the  part  of 
domestic  and  other  consumers. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  washery  of  the  Black  Creek  Coal  Co., 
situated  near  Nanticoke,  has  been  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  damage  being  estimated 
at  more  than  $50,000.  The  washery  was 
a  comparatively  new  operation,  having  been 
erected  only  two  years  ago.  It  has  been 
operated  recently  by  the  Heker-Jermyn  Co. 

The  Sauers  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  at 
Mostollar,  Somerset  County,  will  resume 
operations  May  1.  The  company  has  just 
let  contracts  for  five  new  seven-room  houses. 
The  mine  will  be  equipped  with  new  ina- 
chinery  and  will  employ  150  men. 

The  Hill  Crest  Coal  Mining  Co.,  at 
Stoyestown,  Somerset  County,  is  about 
ready  to  resume  operations.  The  mines 
have  been  equipped  with  modern  electrically 
propelled  machines  and  contracts  are  being 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
houses. 

The  Old  Colony  Coal  Co..  in  Somerset 
County,  has  resumed  operations  since  build- 
ing a  new  tipple  and  installing  new  ma- 
chinery. 

The  large  tipple  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.  at  Althouse  was  burned  by  fire  on 
April  3,  entailing  a  loss  of  $15,000.  Val- 
uable machinery  was  damaged.  The  tipple 
will   be  rebuilt. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  one  injured 
in  the  Briggs  Mines  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Co.  recently  as  a  result  of  a  powder  ex- 
plosion. 

The  Center  Coal  Co.  of  Butler  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Figures  filed  in  the 
United  States  Court  show  liabilities  of 
$47,265.  and  assets,  $30,455.  The  company 
was  engaged  in  the  mining  and*  selling  of 
coal. 


amount  is  alleged  to  be  due  for  shipments 
on  lumber  and  machinery  for  this  mine. 
The  plaintiff  furnished  a  bond  fo  $4,000 
for  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  attachment. 
ITtah's  coal  mining  companies  are  to  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  25  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
miums paid  into  the  State  In.surance  Fund 
under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918.  It 
was  found  that  the  premiums  charged  dur- 
ing the  first  year  had  been  unnecessarily 
high. 


WASHINGTON 

The  Chinook  Coal  Co.,  operating  on  the 
Spokane  Indian  Reservation  near  Detillion 
bridge,  under  the  management  of  H.  J. 
Shepherd,  of  Spokane,  has  resumed  work. 
The  mine  shaft  has  reached  an  incline 
depth  of  over  200  ft.,  cutting  several  veins 
or"  workable  depth  coal  of  good  grade. 


UTAH 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.R.  has  filed 
suit  against  the  Blue  Seal  Coal  Co.  to 
recover  $3,439.86  said  to  be  due  on  freight 
charges.  The  company  recently  opened  a 
mine  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  and  the 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Borderland  <'oal 
Corp.  to  build  a  brid-ge  across  the  Tug 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  Mingo 
Co.,  W.  Va.,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by   Rep.    Langley   of   Kentucky. 

Coal  property  on  Dent's  Run  in  Monon- 
galia County  has  been  purchased  by  R.  H. 
Jarvis,  .John  W.  Parker,  and  I>  M.  Parker, 
all  of  Morgantown,  from  Charles  Martin. 
there  being  17  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in 
the   tract,    the   consideration    being    $25,000. 

Organization  of  the  Three  States  Coal  Co. 
has  just  been  perfected  through  the  elec- 
tion of  F.  A.  Bender  as  president  and  ol 
Frank  T.  Beazley  as  vice-president.  Mr. 
Bender  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Co.,  while  Mr.  Beazley 
was  formerly  with  the  Matlack  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  The  new  concern  is  planning  to 
engage  in  the  general  coal  sales  business, 
with  offices  in  the  Kelley-Moyle  Building 
at  Bluefield. 

Development  of  coal  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  Or.gas  will  follow  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Splint  Orgas  Coal  Co.,  this  com- 
)7any  having  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
Backing  the  new  concern  are:  A.  E. 
Moore,  Walter  R.  Moore.  Arlow  C.  Moore, 
James  Kay  and  J.  L.  Mandt,  all  of  Charles- 
ton. 


Traffic  News 


Recent  hearings  before  the  I.  C.  C.  af- 
fecting southeastern  Kentucky  ojierators  in- 
clude the  request  of  the  L.  &  N.  for  permis- 
sion to  raise  rates  on  all  grades  of  coal  from 
the  field  to  Louisville  from  $1.56i  on  slack, 
$1.69  on  mine  run,  and  $1.81  on  block  to 
a  fiat  rate  of  $1.90  for  all  grades.  This 
Increase  is  being  stubbornly  contested  by 
the  operators  for  it  would  be  disastrous 
on  steam  grades,  which  must  be  sold  in 
competition  with  western  Kentucky  coals. 
An  adjustment  has  also  been  made  on  the 
recent  increase  in  rates  on  coal  coming 
from  the  Cumberland  &  Manchester  R.R. 
and  the  rates  now  stand  at  the  tariff  rate 
from  Barbourville,  Ky.,  plus  10c.  from 
Groups  1  and   2  and   15c.  on  Group  3 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Co.  and  others  of  Tell 
City,  Ind.,  complain  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Indiana 
mines  to  Tell  City. 

A  disposition  to  keep  down  coal  rates  i:5 
manifest  by  recent  action  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
in  denying  the  application  of  railroads  to 
increase  by  20c.  a  ton  the  joint  rates  on 
coal  from  mines  on  the  Cumberland  R.R. 
to  points  on  the  U.  &  N.  and  connections 
in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama.  The  com- 
mission holds  that  the  proposed  increase  is 
not  justified  and  orders  the  schedules  carry- 
ing the  increases,  which  were  recently  sus- 
pended   pending    investigation,    canceled. 

In    the   case    of    the    Citizens    Coal   Mining 

Co.  an  e.Kaminer  of  the  I.  C.  C.  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  soft  coal  from  its  mines 
to    Springfield,    111.,    were    unreasonable. 

In   the   complaint   of  the   Harnett   Lumber 

Co.  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
the  rate  of  $2  per  ton  applicable  to  the 
intrastate'  transportation  of  bituminous 
coal  from  Fort  Branch  to  Frankton,  Ind., 
in  1918  was  unreasonable  because  it  ex-- 
ceed'ed  $1.32  per  ton  subsequently  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Washington  Steel 
and  Ordnance  Co.  an  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
New  River  district  group  No.  1  of  West 
Virginia  to  Uniontown  (Anacostia)  D.  C. 
is  unreasonable  because  it  exceeds  the  joint 
through  rate  from  the  same  points  to  Ben- 


ning,  D.  C,  Hyattsville,  Md.  and  Washing- 
ton,   D.    p.,    via.    B.    &   O.    delivery. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  railroads  to 
establish  rates  on  coal  briquettes  from 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Pinners  Point,  Va.,  and 
points  paying  the  same  rates  to  points  In 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  the  same  as 
rates  on  coal  between  these  points. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  pro- 
posed cancellation  of  joint  rates  on  coal 
from  mine.s  on  the  IMinneapolis  &  3t.  Lonis 
R.R.  in  Illinois  to  destinations  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  is  not  justified. 

The  B.  &  O.  has  filed  application  with 
the  I.  C.  C.  for  authority  to  assume  rental 
payments  to  the  amount  of  $675,000  under 
an"  equipment  trust  of  June  1,  1920,  be-' 
tween  the  New  England  Fuel  and  Transpor- 
tation Co.,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  and 
the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  trustee,  whereby  it 
acquires   549   steel   hopper  cars. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner 
recommends  that  the  rate  on  fine  coal  from 
Mt.  Olive  and  Staunton,  111.,  to  Kansas 
City,   Mo.,    is  not  unreasonable. 

The  Riverside  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C,  attacks  as 
unreasonable  the  :ates  on  coal  from  its 
mines  at  Three  Mile,  Ky.,  to-  Cincinnati 
and  other  destinations  in  central  freight 
association  and  western  trunk  line  terri- 
tories. 

The  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  I<>xrhange, 
Inc.,  of  I'jlizabeth,  N.  J.,  attacks  unreason- 
able rates  on  anthracite  coal  from  points 
in  Pennsylvania  to  New  Jersey. 

Tlie   Walrath   and   Sherwood   Liiunber   Co., 

of  Omalia,  in  a  complaint  to  the  commis- 
sion alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coke 
and  hard  coal  from  points  in  Wisconsin, 
Missouri.  Ohio  and  Alabama  to  points  in 
Nebraska. 

The  War  nepartnient  will  again  adver- 
tise for  the  sale  of  ton  wooden  coal  brrges 
on  the  New  York  State  barge  canal  sys- 
tem, recent  bids  for  the  sale  of  which  were 
unsatisfactory.  The  barges  are  of  the  type 
used   on   tlie  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal. 

Recent  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Kcononiios  at  Washington  show 
that  tlie  freight  rate  on  one  ton  of  coal 
from  BoUeville.  111.,  was  65c.  on  Jan.  1. 
1917,  and  was  $1.29i  on  Jan.  1.  1921,  for 
a  25-mile  haul.  This  would  show  practi- 
cally a  50  per  cent  increase  in  that  given 
period.  The  increase  on  every  other  com- 
moditv    is   far   below    the   increase   on   coal. 


The  Canyon  Coal  Co.  has  --'nr..,!   a  large 

acr>-age  of  Pilt.sburgh  coal  o  River 

There  are  230  acr<-8  In  th<i  ^r  .:ha«*<l. 

The  company,  however,  purehaB^J  only  a 
half  interest  in  the  tract,  the  connidera- 
tion  for  .such  half  interest  being  $32.124.5'i. 

The  legislature  of  West  Virginia  ha« 
pas.sed  the  State  Police  Bill,  incr<-a«ing  the 
size  of  the  force  of  state  polic*-  and  In  fact 
almo.st  doubling  it  Coal  p»-ople  of  the  state 
were  very  much  committed  to  the  bill,  as 
the  present  force  ha.s  j/roved  inadequate  to 
cope  with  indu-strial  trouble.  The  bill  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  labor  element  in 
the  legislature  but  secured  comfortable  ma- 
jorities  in   each   House. 

.Authority  has  been  granted  to  the  Tlosa 
Coal  Co.  to  increase  Its  capital  stock  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000.  Another  company,  how- 
ever the  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.  of  Charles- 
ton, has  reduced  its  capital  stock  from 
$1,000,000   to   $400,000. 

Charleston  capitalists  have  launched  the 
Kanawha  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  with  a  view 
to  engaging  in  mining  operations  in  the 
Kanawha  region.  This  company  has  a 
capitalization  of  $50,000. 

In  connectio.i  with  numerous  other  im- 
provements being  made  at  the  plants  of  the 
Forest  Coal  Co.  and  of  the  Diamond  Coal 
Co..  both  of  which  have  mines  on  Scott's 
Run  in  the  Monongalia  field,  bar  screens 
and  other  equipment  are  being  installed  by 
both   of   these   companies. 

A.  R.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
have  had  bran;jh  offices  in  Clarksburg  and 
Fairmont,  have  closed  such  offices  for  the 
time  being  at  least  because  of  poor  market 
conditions. 

Mining  machinery  will  be  manufactured 
by  the  .American  Coal  Loading  Machine 
Corporation  of  Huntington,  which  has  just 
been  organized  with  a  capitalization  of 
$225,000. 


>VYOMING 

Poposia  coal  mine  No.  1  will  be  operated 
about  four  days  each  week,  for  the  present. 
No.  2  mine  has  been  closed  for  the  season 
and  the  men  are  seeking  other  locations. 
During  the  shutdown  some  changes  and  re- 
pairs  will   be  made   to   the   tipple. 

Lumber  increased  from  $6.65  to  $11.20. 
The  increase  on  gravel  is  from  62c.  to  $1.10 
per  ton.  These  commodities  are  those  that 
are   loaded   in  coal   cars. 

The  Lexington  Board  of  Commerco  has 
taken  up  with  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, rates  on  coal  from  eastern  Kentucky 
mines  to  Lexington,  which  are  declared  to 
be  higher  than   to  Louisville  or  Cincinnati. 

.\  pubMc  hearing  was  given  on  the 
realignment  of  rates  on  coke  from  Pitts- 
burgh. Youngstown.  Cleveland.  Canton  and 
Dover.  Ohio,  to  Central  Freight  .Association 
Territorv.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Room 
2527.  Henry  W.  Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh, 
April    21.    10   a.m. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Electric  Coal  Co. 
the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the  rates  on 
bituminous  during  Federal  control  from 
Bronson  to  Chicago,  Milford  and  Jamaica, 
III.,  as  components  of  through  rates  from 
Missionfield.  made  by  c.-.nbination  on  Bron- 
son were  not  unreasonable  from  Chicago  to 
Milford  but  were  unreasonable  to  Jamaica. 
The  commission  says  the  joint  rate  froru 
Missionfield  to  Milford  was  unreasonable 
but  does  not  pass  on  the  separate  rate  of 
the  electric  line  from  Missionfeld  to  Bron- 
son as  that  ro-ad  was  not  under  Fedral 
control. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  commission  .V.  H. 
Traphagen  and  others,  of  Waterloo.  N.  Y., 
attack  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  anthra- 
cite coal  since  Nov.  5.  1920.  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  regions  to  Waterloo  and 
Seneca   Falls,   N.   Y. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Farmers  Fuel 
Co.  the  commission  decides  that  the  rates 
on  coal  from  junctions  with  the  Higginsville 
(Mo.)  Switch  Co.  to  desinations  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  are  not  unreasonable,  and  de- 
nies a  request  for  joint  rates.  The  commis- 
mission  holds  that  the  switch  company  is 
not  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  com- 
merce  act. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Light  Co.  the  commission  has  authorized 
the  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  to  intervene 
in  the  case  which  relates  to  rates  on  coal 
from  Virden,  Girard.  Springfield  and  Bissell, 
111.,  to  Peoria.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  complaint  of  W.  L.  Carney 
involving  rates  on  coul  from  mines  in  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  to  Chicago  and  the  Sharon 
Coal  Co.'s  compliant  involving  rates  on  coal 
from  mines  in  Illinois  to  Peoria.  Similar 
action  has  also  been  taken  in  the  Corona 
Coal  Co.  complaint  involving  coal  rates  from 
the  Warrior  coal  field  of  Alabama  to  Louis- 
iana   destinations. 
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Personals 


R.  B.  Isner,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  is  just 
recovering  from  an  operation  in  which  his 
tonsils  were  r-^moved.  Mr  Isner's  head- 
quarters are  at  Sharpies,   W.  Va. 

W.  M.  VVylie,  general  manager  of  the 
Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  left  a  short 
time  ago  for  a  trip  to  Colorado,  where  he 
was  formerly  located. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Association,  was  in  Boston  about 
the   middle    of   the   month    on    business. 

W.  D.  Or«l,  president  of  the  Red  Jacket 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  head- 
ouarters  :it  Landgraf,  W.  Va.,  was  in 
Charleston    on    April    19. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  treasurer  of  the  Hutchin- 
son Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Fair- 
mont, was  a  recent  visitor  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  .attended  a  traffic  meeting. 

A.  R.  Yarl>orough,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Kanawha  Operators'  Association,  was  a 
visitor  in  Cincinnati  during  the  second 
week   of   April. 

A  recent  visilor  in  the  Columbus,  Detroit 
and  Toledo  markets  was  Thomas  W.  Arnett, 
president  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.  of  Fair- 
mont. 

Charles  F.  Sutherland,  president  of  the 
Sutherland  Coal  Co.  of  Morgantown,  has 
been  elected  hs  mayor  of  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.  Mr.  Sutherland,  although  a  Repub- 
lican, was  nominated  on  the  Democratic 
city  ticket  and  defeated  his  opponent  by 
more  than  a  three  to  one  majority. 

John  W.  Meyer,  well-known  mining  man 
in  southern  Illinois,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Aladdin  Coal  Co.,  at  Cutler, 
to  accept  a  similar  one  with  the  Equitable 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  operating  at  Johnston  City 
and    Duquoin. 

VV.  T.  McElroy,  Cincinnati  manager  for 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  who  has  been  ill 
with  pneumonia  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  for 
some  weeks,  has  returned  to  his  office. 
His  health  has  been  so  impaired,  however, 
that  he  has  decided  to  go  away  for  a  rest. 

M.  F.  McDermott  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Cor- 
poration, who  underwent  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  has  recovered.  It  will  be  some 
time,  however,  before  lie  will  l)e  able  to 
return   to   his   duties. 

J.  P.  Small,  manager  of  the  Harold  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Harold.  Ky..  was  In  Cin- 
cinnati recently,  as  was  M.  K.  Marlow  of 
the   Klkhorn-JoUico    Co.   of   Whitfsburg. 

William  ()iiinn,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.  and  other  concerns 
in  Cincinnati,  but  now  the  leading  si)irit 
in  the  General  Coal  Co.  of  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Cincinnati 
recently. 

E.  E.  Ilallcr,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Coal  Dealers'  Association,  and  Secretary 
Yeagley,  motored  to  Cincinnati  recently 
with  a  special  invitation  to  thi  irade  to 
com<'  in  a  body  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
their  organization. 

Hurry  rhisier  of  the  Hagor  Coal  Co. 
has  left  for  Detroit  where  that  concern 
recently  oiicried  an  office  in  the  Dime  Bank 
lUiilding  under  the  direction  of  W.  S.  Van 
Iloiiten,   Jr. 

>l«'»i>r  U'liil<>.  western  manager  for  the 
Flat  Top  Ku.d  Co.  of  Blueneld.  W.  Va.. 
who.se  h<sid(|u.irler.'<  are  In  Cinciimati,  was 
away  for  a  week's  busim-.'is  trip  to  Chicago 
and   oIlKM-   western    points. 

K<:l)<>rt  S.  MiiKoc,  inan;\per  of  the  Soe.'^i- 
eastern  Coal  Co,  li.is  been  forced  to  go  .o 
an  Indiana  Iiealtli  lesort.  He  Is  sulTerirVff 
from   rheiiiiKilisni. 

R.  II.  Boykin  ree<>ntlv  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the 
Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Bovkin  pre- 
vlou.sly  was  In  the  New  York  tnule.  He 
succeeds  Roy  Monnrrh  who  recently  went 
Into  buslne.ss  for  hini.'^eir. 

.\liel  Mirtlilcr.  who  Is  well  known  to  the 
New  York  eo.-il  trade.  h:is  joined  the 
forces  of  the  IMcCann-Camp  Coal  Co..  at 
No.  no  AVeat  Stri>et.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed   manag<'r    of    sales. 

T.  K.  Mnhrr.  president  of  th  Maher  Col-- 
llerles  Co.,  Clev<d.ind'.  was  named  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Ninth  .Vnnual  Convention  of  the  V.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  held  in  At- 
hintle    (Mty    .\piil    27-2!l. 

W.  K.  Uoodford.  president  of  the  Rail  & 
River  Coal  Co..  Cleveland,  has  been  named 
by  the  I'tttsbur-rh  Vein  Operators'  .Vssecia- 
tlon  of  Ohio  ns  a  dele^rate  to  the  Ninth 
Annual  <'onvention  of  the  V.  S.  Chamlier 
of  Commerce,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  CItv 
April  27-29. 


W.  H.  Groverman,  secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Associ- 
ation mad-e  a  short  trip  east   recently, 

J.  R.  Blackburn,  who  has  been  associated 
with  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
tor  some  lime,  has  been  made  general 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  operations 
of  the  Victor  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  the 
Clarion   Coal   Mining  Co. 

Everett  Drennen,  of  Elkins,  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was 
a  business  visitor  in  Charleston  during  the 
second   week   of   April. 


Association  Activities 

Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators'  Association 

Directors  of  the  association  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Fairmont,  launched  a  movement  to 
have  the  transportation  act  so  amended' 
that  hereafter  it  would  not  be  po3sible  to 
restore  the  assigned  car  order  in  connection 
with   the  loading  of  railroad  fuel. 

The  assigned  car  question  was  the  prin- 
ciple topic  under  discussion  at  the  meeting 
and  it  was  considered'  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  the  directors  selected  a  new  com- 
mittee to  specially  handle  this  question, 
consisting  of:  C.  D.  Robinson,  Fairmont, 
chairman  ;  J.  M.  Orr,  Clarksburg  ;  C.  H. 
Jenkins,  Fairmont ;  J.  V.  Gibson,  King- 
wood  ;  Daniel  Howard,  Clarksburg. 

The  position  taken  by  the  directors  is  that 
it  is  entirely  within  th  power  of  the  com- 
merce commission  to  again  make  effective 
the  assigned  car  order  whenever  it  is  so 
desired'  on  the  ground  that  an  emergency 
exists.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any 
revival  of  the  assigned  car  practice,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  West  Virginia  Senators 
ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  transaction 
act.  Should  it  be  possible  to  have  the  act 
so  amended,  it  would  not  then  be  necessary 
to  await  a  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court 
on    the    assigned    car    question. 

The  directors  also  heard  a  report  on  re- 
cent conferences  having  to  do  with  an  ad- 
justment of  Lake  freight  rates.  C.  H. 
Jenkins,  who  attended  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference and  also  conferred  recently  with 
President  Willard  of  the  B.  &  O.  presented 
a  report,  stating  that  while  the  situation 
apeared  to  be  favorable,  yet  there  was 
nothing  definite  to  indicate  whether  Lakes 
coal-carrying  rates  would  be  reduced  or  not. 
According  to  a  report  made  to  the  meeting 
Ohio  operators  are  seeking  to  offset  the 
work  of  the  western  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  operators  by  a.sking  the  I.  C.  C.  to 
mcrease   the   rates   from    the    states   named. 


Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway.  Telephone, 
Bowling  Green   3000. 

New  York,  >'.  Y.  —  The  Air  Reduction 
Sales  Co.  has  secured  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Carbide  Corp.  of  Virginia  and  will 
direct  the  policy  and  control  the  operation 
and    sales    of    the    latter    corporation. 

New  York,  X.  Y. — The  Superheater  Com- 
pany will  move  its  offices  on  May  1  from 
30   Church   St.   to  17   East   42nd   St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. — The  Slattery  Coal  Co., 
W.  H.  Griffiths,  sales  agent,  has  removed 
its  offices  from  the  sixth  floor  of  143  Liberty 
St.  to  the  second  floor  of  the  same  build- 
ing, giving  increased  space  and  facilities 
for    a    growing    business. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Inglesby,  Patterson  &  Co. 
has  taken  the  agency  for  the  Coalfield  Cor- 
porations products  in  Hampton  Roads. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Majestic  Coal  Co. 
Inc.  of  New  York  has  opened  a  Philadelphia 
office  at  531  Land'  Title  Building  in  charge 
of  Robert  F.  Campbell.  Telephone :  Spruce 
5709.  On  May  1  the  head  office  of  the 
company  will  move  to  larger  quarters  on 
the  19th  floor  of  the  Equitable  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Murray  Pump  &  Valve 
Mfg.  Co.,  wood  pumps  and  line  valves,  has 
appointed  T.  H.  Edelblute  Co.,  of  the 
Wabash  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  as  eastern 
sales   agents. 


Coming  ]Meetings 


Utah-Idaho   Retail    Coal    Merchants' 

Association 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
o.  the  association  was  held  at  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  April  7. 
L.  H.  liaines,  president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel 
Co.,  discussed  the  present  coal  problems 
from  the  operators'  standi>oint.  He  could 
see  no  hope  for  lower  prices,  as  wages 
could  not  come  down  yet  as  most  of  the 
mines  averaged  less  than  two  days'  work 
a  week.  He  thought  the  railroad  situa- 
tion  serious. 

1  ^j-  .r  ?.'"'*'i-  a  Murray  (Ut^h)  dealer, 
lead  the  discussion  in  the  matter  of  unfair 
competition  from  farmers'  equity  societies 
and  others  who  are  not  regular  coal  deal- 
ers, and  it  was  decided  that  the  producers 
ne  asked  to  torm  an  association  so  that 
the  retailers  could  go  to  that  association 
with  their  troubles  instead  o*'  going  to  in- 
dividuals. 

H.  F.  Fernstrom.  manager  Bamberger 
Coal  Co.,  suggested  that  a  summer  price 
tor  coal  would  cause  people  to  stock  up, 
whereas  he  felt  they  would  otherwi.se  de- 
lei  tins  until  fall  and  cause  a  congestion, 
lie  tliouglu  !>roducer,  railroad  and  dealer 
.1  •       ■>^'>'k    on    a    lower    margin    tem- 

fj'.i^^-  I^'^fn-'trom  was  elected  president 
fo  the  ensuing  >ear  and  S.  L.  Billings  sec- 
retary,  with    ri    strong  committee 


Industrial  News 


New  York.  N.  Y. — The  International  Pul- 
yerused  1^  uel  Corporation  is  now  located  in 
the  National  City  Building.  17  East  42nd 
Mrret. 

>>w  York.  N.  Y. — General  offices  of  The 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co..  Inc.  are  now 
.>.;.ted  in  the  National  City  Building,  17 
l..t-t    4  2nd  Street. 

New  York.  N.  Y. — The  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.    announces    its    new    location    in    tlie 


Due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing 
hotel  accommodations  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kentucky  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
Association,  at  Lexington,  April  27.  Secre- 
tary J.  Crow  Taylor,  advises  that  the  meet- 
ing has  been  postponed  until  May  11  and  12. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  America 
will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  12  to  15.  Secre- 
tary J.  W.  Paul,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  .\s- 
sociation  will  meet  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  13 
and  14. 

Missouri  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants  -As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Planters  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  24 
and  25.  Commissioner  E.  J.  Wallace, 
Pierce   Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

.American  Society  tor  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June 
20  to  24.  Secretary,  C.  L.  Warwick,  1315 
Spruce    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  convention  at  Indianapo-- 
lis,  Ind.,  May  4.  5  and  6.  Secretary,  R.  R. 
Yeagley,    Indianapolis.    Ind. 

.-Vmerican  Institute  of  Chemical  Enfrineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  .American  Wholesale  Coal  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  7  and  S.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Cushing.  Woodward  Bld:g.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.    C- 

The  luternationiil  Railway  Fuel  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteentli  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago.  111., 
May  24.  25  and  26.  Secretary.  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford.   Chicago.    111. 

Tiie  National  Coal  .Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City.  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  Secretary.  W.  B. 
Reed,  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Washington.   D.  C. 

Tlie  .Vmerican  Society  of  Mechanical 
EnKinecrs  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  Mav 
23.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago.  111.  Secretary.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West   39th  St..   New  York  City. 

National  Retail  Coal  ^lerchants  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meetinc  May  12. 
13  and  14  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  Richmond, 
Va.  Special  rates  on  all  railroads.  Secre- 
tary.   K.   G.    Gordon.    Philadv-lphia.    Pa. 

The  National  F.ireiirn  Trade  Council  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  convention  May  4. 
5,  6  and  7  at  Cleveland'.  Ohio.  Secretary. 
J.  G.  Hammond.  4  09  Park  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Illinois  Mininir  Institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  early  part  of  June  on  the 
Mis-^issippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Loui.-s  for  I  <  oria  on  June  3  and 
returning  on  June  5.  Secretary,  Martin 
Bolt.  Springfield.   111. 

The  .Aniericiin  Minint:  Congress  and  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Mines  and  Mining: 
Ei|ui|>ment.  The  24th  annual  convention 
on  Oct.  17  ■■)  22  at  the  Coliseum.  Chicago, 
111.  Assistant  secretary.  John  T.  Burns. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
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Our  Background  in  Mining 

LONG  persistence  in  any  line  of  industry  inevitably 
'  begets  a  background  from  which  escape  is  difficult. 
Insensibly  we  fall  to  thinking  that  the  way  established 
is  the  only  way.  Vested  interests,  laws,  labor  rules 
and  trade  conditions  gradually  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  us  to  change. 

In  mining  we  have  fallen  heir  to  the  room-and- 
pillar  method.  The  land  owner  seeks  to  retain  certain 
phases  of  it  because  with  it  and  a  due  amount  of  waste 
of  coal  the  land  can  be  left  intact  for  farming.  The 
miner  likes  it  because  it  preserves  his  individualism. 
He  likes  to  work  where  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  bossed 
and  controlled.  The  union  questions  any  change  what- 
soever because  it  fears  that  the  results  might  not  be 
favorable  to  its  interests. 

In  earlier  days  there  were  some  advantages  in 
letting  every  man  have  his  own  place,  and  so  be  re- 
warded for  his  own  labors.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
machine  came  it  became  disadvantageous  to  have  a 
working  place  so  small  that  much  of  the  time  was  wasted 
in  moving  from  place  to  place  and  in  sumping  in  for 
a  first  cut.  Conditions  were  bad  enough  when  we 
had  but  one  class  of  machine,  a  coal  cutter.  Now  we 
have  three  machines — cutters,  drills  and  loaders — to 
make  their  visits  to  each  place  and  pass  on. 

No  one  knows  to  what  extent  the  industry  has  been 
retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  need  for  mobility  in 
its  machinery.  Had  the  face  been  continuous,  cutters 
doubtless  would  have  been  made  larger  and  better  fitted 
for  their  work.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  loader. 
A  simpler  problem,  devoid  of  unloading,  loading  and 
transferring  difficulties,  would  have  resulted  in  a  more 
specialized  machine  with  correspondingly  greater  accom- 
plishments. 

The  room-and-pillar  method  has  had  the  further 
disadvantage  of  intensifying  ventilation  and  drainage 
problems.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  may  compare 
open-pit  mining  with  underground.  In  the  surface 
work  a  single  pump  usually  suffices;  and  sometimes  not 
even  one  is  needed.  The  water  runs  readily  to  a  single 
sump  or  flows  away  by  a  natural  waterway. 

In  the  regular  room-and-pillar  method  and  in  the 
ordinary  longwall  system  we  have  become  so  used  to 
the  haulage  disadvantages  of  single-car  shuttle  traffic 
into  rooms  that  we  accept  it  as  being  irremediable.  So 
long  as  the  miners  provided  the  power  it  was  not  a 
great  burden  to  the  operator,  though  the  making  up  of 
trips  from  cars  at  the  room  necks  was  not  as  easy  as 
the  taking  of  fully  made  trips  from  the  coal  face 
would  be.  When,  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
place  mine  cars  at  the  working  face  with  a  locomotive, 
leave  them  there  to  be  filled  and  then  go  back  and  get 
them,  the  cost  proved  so  great  that  the  operator 
rebelled,  but  still  he  did  not  feel  he  could  tear  himself 
from   his   background — the   room-and-pillar    method. 

To  get  the  maximum  out  of  modern  equipment  a  long- 


wall  retreating  system  is  necessary.  In  thick  coal, 
cars  can  be  pulled  in  trips  along  the  face  and  loade(* 
as  they  pass.  In  thin  beds  machine  loaders  and  face 
conveyors  can  be  used,  the  latter  delivering  to  cars  in 
roads  dug  into  the  bottom  or  brushed  into  the  top. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  provide  for  car  deliver\'  would 
be  to  place  two  parallel  tracks  in  each  room,  just  as 
close  as  would  provide  for  clearance,  with  a  transfer 
table  or  other  device  at  the  end  of  the  road  on  which 
cars  could  be  moved  sidewise  fiom  the  empty  track 
to  the  one  on  which  loading  is  to  take  place,  in  this 
way  removing  the  necessity  for  frequently  moved 
switches  or  for  great  waste  of  time  in  switching.  Many 
methods  may  be  suggested  but  some  better  plan  than 
has  been  so  far  provided  unquestionably  must  be  found. 


Trend  Discernible  in  Hoisting 

IN  THE  next  few  years  we  may  see  less  and  less  of 
mine  cars  on  the  surface  at  shafts  and  slopes,  so 
general  is  the  grow^th  of  underground  dumping.  The 
difl!iculty  with  skip  hoisting  is  that  the  bottom  landing 
should  be  lengthwise  of  the  shaft  and  alongside  of  it. 
instead  of  at  a  right  angle  to  its  longer  diameter  and 
athwart  the  shaft,  if  the  best  possible  results  are  to 
be  achieved.  This  retards  the  introduction  of  the  skip 
hoist  in  any  but  new  plants.  The  equipment  can  be 
changed  without  excessive  difficulty,  but  the  layout  of 
the  shaft  bottom  cannot  be  easily  and  quickly  turned 
half  way  round. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  many  operators  will,  like 
the  Ayrshire  Coal  Co.,  adopt  the  gateless-car  hoist, 
which  discharges  the  car  by  overturning  and  possesses 
all  the  advantages  of  the  skip  except  the  saving  in 
weight,  and  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  adapted  to 
the  lowering  and  raising  of  men  and  materials  as  well 
as  to  the  hoisting  of  coal  and  rock. 

Gateless-car  skips  come  in  at  the  moment  when  ma- 
chine loading  and  face-conveyor  loading  seem  likely 
to  establish  themselves.  When  coal  is  loaded  by  power 
the  lift  necessary  to  clear  the  car  top  will  be  a  matter 
of  smwU  importance,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  fill  cars 
without  raising  the  end  gate.  A  further  advantage  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  thick  seams  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  use  large  cars  without  an  increase  in  gage, 
provided,  of  course,  the  degradation  resulting  from  the 
drop  into  a  deep  car  is  not  objectionable. 

The  difficulty  resulting  from  the  dust  raised  by  un- 
derground dumping,  even  if  this  operation  be  performed 
in  the  intake  air  current,  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  cleanliness  of  the  roadways,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  if  the  shaft  bottom  and  the  roadways 
adjacent  thereto  are  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  the  work- 
ings are  the  breech  where  most  of  the  explosions  start. 
If  the  workings,  and  especially  the  roadways  leading 
therefrom,  are  by  use  of  the  gateless  car  made  less 
subject    to   explosions,    conditions   are    improved,    even 
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though  there  may  be  some  dust  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  shaft.  However,  it  would  seem  that  the  dust  raised 
in  underground  dumping  might  well  be  drawn  by  an 
exhaust  fan  into  a  chamber  where  it  could  be  dampened 
down,  to  be  drawn  off  and  hoisted  at  intervals. 


Auxiliary  Fans 

UNTIL  recent  years  auxiliary  fans  or  boosters  have 
been  regarded  with  disapproval.  Too  often  have 
they  been  used  to  churn  air  already  loaded  with  powder 
smoke  and  expired  and  respired  gases.  So  liable  are 
they  to  neglect  that  they  are  particularly  dangerous 
where  gas  is  present.  Moreover,  if  power  fails  at  the 
surface  they  also  fail,  whereas  above  ground  there  is, 
or  at  least  there  should  be,  another  method  by  which 
the  fan  can  be  driven. 

It  is  true  that  in  case  of  power  failure,  local  or 
general,  if  there  is  a  man  in  charge  of  the  fan,  he 
doubtless  can  take  care  of  the  situation  in  accord  with 
instructions  given  long  beforehand.  The  closing  of  a 
door  may  cause  the  main  air  current  to  make  its  way 
into  the  workings  which  the  booster  fan  formerly  sup- 
plied. But  this  puts  a  heavy  burden  on  the  main  fan 
which  it  is  not  designed  to  meet.  The  fan  installed 
should  be  of  a  size  suited  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform 
under  normal  conditions,  and  consequently  it  should  be 
too  small  to  take  over  successfully  all  the  booster  cir- 
cuits that  power  failure  may  put  upon  it. 

One  big  objection  to  auxiliaries  is  the  fact  that  an 
explosion  is  likely  to  put  most  of  them  out  of  com- 
mission, even  though  the  main  fan  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. In  such  a  case  that  fan  must  be  relied  on  to 
ventilate  the  mine  during  recovery,  which  again  pre- 
supposes a  bigger  fan  than  the  use  of  auxiliaries  would 
make  necessary. 

These  are  the  real  reasons  why  the  use  of  boosters 
is  not  advisable.  It  is  probable  that  with  reasonable 
care  in  layout  and  with  anemometric  readings  as  a 
check  it  would  be  possible  to  feel  assurance  that  the 
air  was  not  doing  double  duty  and  not  baffling  instead 
of  aiding  the  main  current.  Assurance  of  this  kind 
can  especially  be  felt  where  the  main  current  goes  into 
the  mine  and  returns  to  almost  the  same  point.  Much 
uncertainty  may  exist  "vhere  the  air  enters  by  one 
shaft  and  leaves  by  another  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  the  boostei'  taking  and  returning  air  at 
the  two  points  near  at  hand  in  the  same  main  current. 


Pooling  and  Preparation 

NOW  that  coal  is  being  pooled,  a  careful  inquiry  is 
being  made  into  the  quality.  This  will  ultimately 
end  in  all  coal  being  analyzed  <  r  being  perpetually  sub- 
ject to  analysis — which  is  muili  the  same  thing.  Those 
whose  coal  comes  near  the  border  line  of  the  pool 
analysis,  or  which  may  so  come,  should  the  coal  vary  in 
quality  or  carry  an  inconvenient  parting  or  draw  slate, 
will  have  to  go  more  deeply  into  preparation  than 
heretofore   has   been   their  practice. 

As  the  availablity  of  slack  increases  it  is  quite  pi-ob- 
able  that  before  long  coals  will  he  crushed  prior  to 
preparation,  so  that,  as  far  as  may  be.  all  slate  and 
sulphur  will  be  eliminated.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
there  will  be  neither  in  anthracite  nor  bituminous  coal 
any  domestic  sizes,  and  even  railroads  will  be  using 
crushed  fuel,  as  a  few  are  already  doing. 

A  new  era  will  then  dawn.  No  longer  will  "all  is 
coal  that  tips  the  scales"  be  even   in  a  degree  true. 


Attempts  to  work  into  higher-price  pools  will  be  made, 
although  perhaps  in  some  instances  such  an  attempt 
would  be  accompanied  by  more  loss  than  profit,  for  some 
coals  cannot  be  washed  to  a  low-ash  or  low-sulphur 
content.  But  preparation  in  any  event  will  be  more  gen- 
eral, and  when  pulverized  coal  becomes  widely  used 
we  may  anticipate  a  time  when  high-ash  coals  will  be 
excluded  from  cities  by  local  ordinance  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  ash  dust  they  scatter  broadcast. 

Almost  everywhere  the  quantity  of  water  available 
for  washing  coal  is  limited  and  consequently  with  in- 
creased use  of  water  for  preparation  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  clear  the  water  for  re-use.  A  hard  freeze 
will  close  off  the  water  supply  just  when  the  market 
is  briskest,  and  fortunate  indeed  then  will  be  the  plant 
that  needs  merely  an  occasionally  sweetening  admixture 
to  the  water  that  is  being  used  and  re-used  for  prepara- 
tion purposes. 


First  Choice  of  Coal 

AT  MANY  coal  plants  the  first  choice  of  a  car  of 
Ix. coal  goes  to  the  man  that  runs  the  steam  loco- 
motive and  the  second  to  the  man  who  stokes  the  boil- 
ers. If  there  is  a  car  of  clean,  glistening  coal  it  is- 
switched  to  one  side  for  the  use  of  these  worthies,  and 
the  consumer  gets  the  rest.  Fortunately  the  rest  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  the  cream  of  the  coal,  but  part 
of  that  cream  has  been  taken  for  the  locomotive  boiler,, 
if  there  is  one,  and  part  for  the  stationary  boilers, 
which  should  be  burning  bone  coal  or  slack. 

The  cure  for  this  untoward  situation  is  readily  found 
in  equipment  that  will  deliver  slack  or  crushed  bone  in 
bunkers  above  the  boilers,  and  boilers  that  will  burn  it 
satisfactorily.  This  will  give  the  consumer  the  choice 
coal  of  which  he  stands  greatly  in  need,  for  when  it 
arrives  at  his  bins  freight  rates  and  selling  costs  have- 
been  added  to  its  price.  In  many  cases  the  consumer 
has  a  smaller  plant  than  the  producer  and  he  cannot  use  n 
with  advantage  coal  that  the  operator  could  well  use. 

In  fact  the  mine  operator  is  a  big  coal  consumer.  He 
himself  uses  twenty-two  million  tons  out  of  about  six 
hundred  million — about  one  ton  in  thirty,  or  4  per  cent 
of  the  coal  he  produces.  He  is  in  a  position  to  under- 
take to  burn  coal  as  economically  as  any  manufacturer 
using  an  equal  amount  of  fuel.  Nevertheless  he  is  slow 
to  change  his  methods  and  contents  himself  with  scold- 
ing when  he  finds  his  best  coal  burned  below  his  own 
boilors  and  his  less  desirable  going  to  the  market. 

Had  the  coal  operator's  methods  been  more  modern 
he  would  not  in  so  many  instances  have  succumbed  to> 
the  allurements  of  the  electric  power  companies.  It 
has  been  the  fact  that  he  used  good  coal  in  his  boilers, 
used  it  wastefuUy,  handled  it  with  an  excessive  use  of 
labor  and  then  in  many  cases  utilized  it  to  small  advan- 
tage in  the  engine  room  that  made  him  see  the  argu- 
ment of  the  man  who  urged  him  to  use  purchased  power. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  did,  at  length,  get  com- 
petent power  engineers,  but  with  the  machinery  at  hand* 
little  could  be  done.  There  then  remained  two  courses, 
either  to  get  better  equipment  or  buy  power,  and  the- 
latter  proposition  in  some  cases  won.  It  might  not  do 
so  now  with  demand  rates  making  the  charge  on  a 
closed  mine  excessive,  and  it  cannot  win,  of  course,  in 
the  extremely  large  areas  where  power  is  not  for  pur- 
chase. At  some  places  only  local  power  plants  generat- 
ing voltage  too  low  for  extended  distribution  are  found. 
These,  moreover,  are  run  with  the  same  or  more  ex- 
pensive methods  than  the  plants  at  the  coal  mine. 
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Mining  Equipment     \^^^ 


Mining  Machine  Cuts  Coal  in  Stratum  That  Offers 

Least  Resistance  to  Cutter  Bar 

Will  Cut  Horizontally  or  Vertically — Makes  Middle  and 
Shearing  Cut  in  Thirteen  Minutes — Shearing  Cut  Affords 
Larger  Coal  and  Coal  That  Mechanical  Shovel  More  Readily 
Handles — Cuts  from  Track  or  Can  Be  Set  on  Tractor  Wheels 

By  M.  p.  Martin 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 


IN  THE  accompanying  illustrations  is  shown  a  min- 
ing machine  comparatively  new  to  most  people 
interested  in  coal  production.  The  design  is  the 
result  of  twenty  years  of  exhaustive  study  of  mining 
conditions  and  has  been  evolved  with  the  idea  that 
nature  has  provided  a  certain  place  in  every  coal  bed 
where  cutting  can  be  done  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
That  place  is  where  the  material  to  be  cut  is  compara- 
tively soft.  The  exact  position  of  this  stratum  may 
vary  widely. 

It  may  not  always  be  practical,  however,  to  mine  in 
the  softest  portion  of  the  bed;  hence  a  strict  adherence 
to  this  rule  is  not  in  all  cases  advisable,  but  in  a 
measure  where  the  height  will  permit,  the  best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  cutting  where  the  coal  offers  least 


resistance,  as  this  not  only  saves  power  but  time  also, 
as  well  as  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery. 

In  the  mine  of  the  Buffalo  Eagle  Colliery  Co., 
Braeholm,  W.  Va.,  a  78-in.  bed  is  found  with  a  soft 
stratum  so  located  as  to  be  well  suited  for  cutting. 
This  soft  streak  of  coal  is  surmounted  by  a  parting  of 
a  hard  and  bony  nature  which  is  quite  difficult  to  cut, 
but  which  separates  readily  from  the  coal  when  under- 
mined. It  is  better  to  mine  the  soft  portion  of  the 
bed  than  to  attempt  cutting  out  the  parting  with  the 
machine,  for  the  undesirable  coal  can  be  readily  sep- 
arated. In  some  coals,  where  the  parting  is  soft,  it 
frequently  has  been  found  advisable  to  cut  directly 
in  the  dirt  band,  and  thus  dispose  of  the  impurities 
at    the   outset.      This    particular   parting,    however,    is 


FIG.  1 


MAKING  A  CUT  UNDER  A  SLATE  BAND  IN  MINE  OF  BUFFALO  EAGLE  COLLIERY  CO..  BRAEHOLM.  W.  VA.' 

A  78-in.  bed  has  a  band  of  slate  immediately  over  a  soft  stratum  peculiarly  t.ultablo   for  cutting ;   hence  that  place 
is  chosen  for  thf>  cut      The  slate  band  separates  quite  reatlily  from  •»---■■• 
>  "  side  by   the  loader  when  fllling  his  car 


the  coal  and  is  stowed  at  one 
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FIG.  2.  A  TOP  CUT  IS  MADE  JUST  BELOW  THE  STREAK  OF  OILY  BONE  WHICH  COVERS  THE  COAL 

In  less  than  two  minutes  a  machine  that  has  been  cutting  at  or  near  the  floor  can  be  prepared  to  cut  near  the  roof 

of   the    woiking-   place.      Note   that   the    machine    cuts    without  alighting  from  its  carriage.      In   this 

case  the  slate  parting  near  the  middle  of  the  bed  is  missing. 


hard  in  texture  and  varies  from  3  to  6  in.  in  thickness. 
It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  mine  and  disappears 
in  others.  The  process  of  mining  just  below  this  band 
is   shown   in    Fig.    1. 

Where  this  parting  is  lacking  a  "streak  of  bone" 
about  3  in.  thick  appears  at  the  top  immediately  below 
the  roof.  It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  this 
bone  contains  a  large  amount  of  oil  as  well  as  much 
gas.  Consequently  it  is  desirable  to  separate  it  from 
the  coal.  To  accomplish  this  a  top  cut  is  made,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Changed  to  Top  Cutter  in  Two  Minutes 

Since  this  machine  was  installed  little  bottom  cutting 
has  been  done.  Fig.  3,  however,  shows  a  bottom  cut 
being  made  in  a  22-ft.  room,  which  well  illustrates  the 
adaptability  of  the  machine.  The  change  from  a  top 
cutter,  operating  6i  ft.  above  the  floor,  to  a  bottom 
cutter  can  be  "made  in  less  than  two  minutes,  while 
the  preparatory  step  to  mine  strata  intermediate  be- 
tween top  and  bottom  can  be  taken  in  much  less  time. 

In  Fig.  5  the  cutter  bar  is  shown  in  a  vertically 
edgewise  position,  just  finishing  a  center  shear  cut.  To 
start  such  a  cut  as  is  shown  in  this  picture  the  cutter 
bar  is  placed  against  the  r  jof  and  sumped  in  to  its  full 
length  of  9  ft.  It  is  then  fed  down  until  the  point  of 
the  cutter  bar  touches  the  bottom,  when  the  machine  is 
again  put  into  sumping  feed,  this  time  in  a  reverse 
direction,  and  sumped  out.  The  reverse  of  this  opera- 
tion, of  course,  can  be  accomplished  with  equal  ease; 


this  is  necessary  when  the  shear  is  made  to  the  left 
of  the  center  of  the  machine.  A  middle  cut  and  a  shear- 
ing cut  were  made  in  this  coal  bed  in  thirteen  minutes. 

Sheared  Coal  the  More  Readily  Loaded 

Where  lump  coal  for  domestic  purposes  is  desired 
a  shearing  cut  increases  by  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
the  amount  of  this  grade  obtained.  The  small  amount 
of  power,  time  and  labor  consumed  in  making  this  addi- 
tional cut  is  favorably  balanced  by  the  additional  amount 
of  lump  obtained  and  the  decreased  cost  of  shooting. 
The  advantage  of  the  shear  cut  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  results  yielded  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
amount  of  lump.  Such  cutting  is  of  particular  advan- 
tage in  obtaining  the  best  results  from  a  mechanical 
loader. 

The  shear  affords  a  loose  end  to  shoot  against,  so 
that  blasting  down  after  a  cut  of  this  nature  will  result 
in  the  coal  being  thrown  to  the  center  of  the  room  or 
entry,  thus  placing  most  of  the  material  where  the 
loader  can  reach  it  most  efficiently.  The  shear  cut  can 
be  made  along  any  perpendicular  at  or  within  2h  ft. 
from  the  outside  of  either  lail.  Such  a  vertical  incision 
usually  is  made  in  conjunction  with  a  top,  bottom  or 
middle  cut. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  machine  in  position  to  make  a  slab- 
bing cut  on  the  bottom.  As  in  the  room,  the  exact  place 
where  such  a  cut  is  to  be  made  can  be  determined  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  The  machine  works  equally 
well  slabbing  upon  either  side  and  while  moving  either 


FIG.  3 

Making  an 
Undercut 

In  this  instance 
the  kerf  is  made 
near  the  floor  of 
the  room,  which 
is  22  ft.  wide.  A 
bijr  advantapre  of 
this  machine  is 
that  it  is  readily 
broupht  into  ac- 
tion. 
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Starting  a 
Slabbing  Cut 

The  machine 
adapts  Itself 
readily  to  the 
slabbing  of  the 
side  of  a  room, 
which  some  be- 
lieve is  the  way 
in  which  to  ob- 
tain large  and 
easy  tonnage. 


forward    or   backward.      For   longwall    extraction    this 
feature  is  highly  desirable. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  exceedingly  simple. 
It  cuts  from  the  track  at  all  times,  unless  provided 
with  tractor  wheels,  which  will  permut  it  to  operate 
upon  the  floor.  The  use  of  ropes  and  chains  as  pro- 
pelling media  has  been  entirely  eliminated  by  direct 
mechanical  drive.  The  runner  may  stand  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  machine  and  control  all  its  movements,  with 
the  exception  of  feeding  the  cutter  bar  across  the  face 
of  the  coal. 

Speed  Ranges  from  6  to  48  In.  Per  Minute 

This  operation  is  accomplished  by  manipulating  the 
small  lever,  seen  on  the  neck  of  the  machine  in  Fig.  3. 
An  important  consideration  in  this  connection  is  that 
this  speed  is  variable,  its  range  being  from  6  to  48  in. 
per  minute.  The  sumping  feed  is  identical  and  is  con- 
trolled in  a  like  manner,  although  from  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  seen 
in  Fig.  3  has  his  hand  on  this  control.  The  tramming 
speed  is  from  one  to  six  miles  per  hour,  the  motor 
being  geared  direct  to  the  truck,  thus  obtaining  posi- 
tive traction. 

This  machine,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  Oldroyd 
Mining  Machine  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  record 
of  cutting  twenty-three  places  in  an  8-hour  shift.  It 
operates  upon  either  direct  or  alternating,  current. 
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FIG.   5.     MACHINE  WILL  ALSO  SHEAR  THE  COAL 

The  cutter  will  work  as  readily  edgrewise  as  flat  and  so  can  be 
made  to  reduce  markedly  the  use  of  powder  and  add  to  the  per- 
centage of  large  coal  obtained. 


Labor  and  Time  Saved  by  Driving 
Shot  Holes  by  Power  Drills 

Portable   Rotary   Power-Driven   Drills    Drive    Holes 

from  Fifteen  to  Twenty  Times  as  Fast  as 

They  Can  Be  Bored  by  Hand 

By  R.  S.  Marshall 

New  Yoik  City 

DEVELOPMENT  of  the  portable  rotarj-  power  drill 
for  driving  shot  holes  either  into  the  working  coal 
face  or  into  the  softer  kinds  of  mine  rock  has  greatly 
simplified  and  facilitated  the  process  of  coal  produc- 
tion. For  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a 
strictly  portable  device  of  this  nature.    Light  in  weight. 


AlK   DHIL!.   WITH   CHIP   HANDLE   FLAT-TAPER   CHVCK 
Bits  are  made  of  flat  steel  twisted   into  a  helix.     The  rear  end 
is  then  tapered  along  the  etlges  so  that   it  readilv  mav  enter  the 
socket  or  chuck  on   the  drill,   where  it  is  held  firmly  "by  a  sunk- 
hoad  set  screw. 

they  are  flexible  in  operation,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
sink  shot  holes  rapidly  to  any  practical  depth,  and  have 
a  drilling  capacity  or  footage  far  exceeding  what  they 
are  normally  called  upon  to  deliver. 

The  past  year  or  so  has  seen  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
adoption  and  application  of  these  machines  in  the  coal 
fields,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Their  advan- 
tages in  the  shape  of  more  rapid  shot-hole  driving, 
increased  production  and  consetiuent  lower  cost  are 
readily  apparent.  They  also  better  working  condi- 
tions, and  make  the  obtaining  of  men  more  easy,  as 
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Drilling 
Low  Coal 

Low  coal,  unless 
unusually  soft,  is 
hard  to  drill  with 
a  hand  auger. 
With  a  portable 
power  drill  the 
work  can  be  done 
without  strain  or 
loss  of  time. 


the  miner  is  relieved  of  what  is  often  the  most  arduous 
of  his  tasks — hand  drilling. 

Little  Giant  drills  of  this  type,  as  manufactured  by 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  have  successfully  met 
the  conditions  of  service  imposed.  These  machines  are 
built  in  several  sizes,  driven  by  either  electricity  or 
compressed  air,   reversible   and   non-reversible. 

By  exhaustive  field  tests  the  bit  speeds  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  carefully  determined.  These  speeds 
are  such  as  to  yield  maximum  average  results  under 
the  conditions  imposed.  The  machines  may  be  used 
either  mounted  or  unmounted  and  be  operated  by  either 
one  or  two  men,  as  circumstances  may  demand.  A 
mounting  is  necessary  only  in  the  harder  formations  or 
where  the  coal  carries  sulphur  bands  or  hard  slate. 
As  these  drills  are  "overpowered"  they  are  capable  of 
penetrating  substances  that  are  much  harder  than  can 
be  drilled  by  hand.  In  fact  they  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  any  formation  that  does  not  ruin  a  high- 
grade  steel  auger. 

Shot  holes  on  the  average  are  approximatelj'  6  ft. 
in  depth  and  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  Local  conditions 
sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  drill  larger  and  deeper 
holes,  but  this  in  no  wise  affects  the  efficiency  of  these 
machines,  as  they  are  capable  of  easily  drilling  10-  or 
even  12-ft.  holes  in  the  average  coal  formation,  when 
properly  manipulated. 

In  speed  of  drilling  they  are  many  times  faster  than 
hand  work.  The  medium-weight  machines  operated  un- 
mounted by  two  men  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Connellsville 
and  similar  coal  beds  put  in  6-ft.  holes  in  from  50  to 


70  sec,  which  is  on  the  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  as  fast  as  can  be  attained  by  hand  methods.  The 
average  energy  demand  of  these  tools  is  from  one  to 
two  horsepower.  This  permits  the  actual  drilling  of 
several  hundred  feet  of  holes  per  day  at  a  cost  amount- 
ing to  only  a  few  cents  for  power.  The  saving  in  time, 
labor  and  money  is  thus  obvious. 

In  hand  drilling  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  holes 
(top  ones  especially)  to  "run  short."  This  tends  to 
permit  the  coal  to  overhang  and  gives  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  roof.  With  these  drills  extremely 
thin  beds  can  be  economically  extracted,  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  profit  if  the  drill- 
ing has  to  be  done  by  hand. 

The  standard  form  of  mounting  used  is  of  either 
the  frame  or  post  type.  The  feed  bars  and  boxings  are 
furnished  with  various  pitches  of  threads,  so  that  the 
drilling  speed  of  mounted  machines  can  be  regulated 
to  suit  conditions.  The  augers  are  of  different  "rolls" 
or  sections,  each  applicable  to  drilling  certain  forma- 
tions. Three  standard  forms  of  bits  are  normally  used, 
namely,  fishtail,  half  diamond  and  full  diamond. 

Certain  modifications  of  these  three  forms  are  made 
to  meet  special  conditions  such  as  those  imposed  by 
"mine  rock" — hard  slate  and  shale,  etc. — but  those 
mentioned  can  be  considered  adequate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  fishtail  bit  is  a  rapid  cutter  and 
is  used  in  the  softer  coals.  The  half  diamond  is  em- 
ployed in  medium  hard  and  the  full  diamond  in  the 
hardest  of  coals,  slate,  etc.  The  standard  form  of  tang 
and  socket  is  a  flat  taper. 
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Electric   Drill 

Note  grip  handle 
behind  the  motor 
and  the  long  bar 
handle  by  which 
the  machine  is 
prevented  from 
tuming.  The  long 
auger,  of  course, 
has  been  cut  off 
short  to  reduce 
the  illustration  to 
rp.isonable  size. 


HUNT  ELECTRIC  SHOVEL  LOADING  PILE  OF  COAL  INTO  A  MINE  CAR 

Rotary  Shovel  That  Clears  Wide  Path  but  Delivers  to 

Fixed  Point  of  Discharge 

Standing  36  In.  Above  the  Rail  with  a  Low  Center  of  Gravity,  the 
Hunt  Machine  Requires  Neither  Rail  Clamp  Nor  Outriggers  to 
Prevent  Upsetting — Tests  on  Ore  Loading  Have  Shown  a  Re-     *^>' 
duction  in  Costs  Over  Hand  Loading  Amounting  to  74.2  Per  Cent 


By  S.  H.  Hunt 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 


DURING  the  past  year  a  new  mechanical  shovel 
or  loading  machine  has  been  developed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.  which  utilizes  a 
rotary  motion  in  delivering  its  material  to  the  mine  car. 
The  machine,  which  is  extremely  compact,  was  designed 
by  S.  H.  Hunt,  chief  engineer  of  the  company. 

Digging  is  accomplished  by  four  revolving  buckets 
which  thrust  themselves  forward  into  the  pile  of  mate- 
rial to  be  loaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  filled, 
dump  their  load  upon  a  belt  and  then  recede  into  the 
cylinder  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  action  of  these 
buckets  is  positive;  they  are  actuated  by  a  cam  of  high 
wear-resisting  quality.  The  process  of  loading  is  prac- 
tically continuous  instead  of  intermittent,  which  makes 
this  a  machine  of  exceptionally  large  capacity  consider- 
ing its  over-all  height,  which  is  only  36  in.  above  the 
rail. 

A  conspicuous  detail  in  the  design  of  this  machine 
is  the  complete  housing  and  protection  of  its  mechanism 
against  dirt  and  water  as  well  as  the  extremely  rough 
usage  to  which  such  equipment  is  subjected  in  a  mine. 
The  working  range  is  10  ft.  in  width,  all  movements  be- 
ing controlled  by  three  hand  levers  and  one  foot  lever. 
The  end  of  the  belt  which  delivers  material  to  the  car 
has  a  fixed  central  point  of  discharge  regardless  of 
the  angle  with  the  track  at  which  the  scoop  shovel  may 
be  working.  Because  of  the  low  center  of  gravity  of 
the  machine,  its  stability  in  any  working  position  is 
such  that  rail  clamps  and  outriggers  are  unnecessar>'. 

This  loader  is  driven  by  a  single  15-hp.  motor,  which 
is  twice  as  large  as  is  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  one  of  its  functions.  This  motor  is  located  be- 
tween the  forward  and  rear  gear-reduction  cases.     All 


gears  are  of  heat-treated  chrome-vanadium  steel  having 
Fellows  stub  teeth,  which  operate  in  oil.  All  bearings 
are  of  the  Timken  type,  and  the  speed  reduction  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  TimVen-David  Brown  worm  gear. 
No  cast  iron  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  machine, 
as  it  is  considered  that  only  steel  castings  will  afford 
the  desired  margin  of  endurance. 

The  machine  has  two  speeds  forward  and  reverse. 
It  slews  readily  to  either  side,  it  digs  and  delivers  the 
material  mined,  and  the  entire  machine  can  be  elevated 
or  lowered  so  as  to  adjust  the  digging  to  any  uneven- 
ness  of  the  mine  floor.  The  foot  lever  which  controls 
this  latter  movement  also  disengages  the  traction  clutch, 
allowing  the  loader  to  be  moved  about  the  mine  by  power 
other  than  its  own. 

Automatic  Guards  Against  Careless  Operation 

Certain  automatic  features  have  been  embodied  in  the 
design  that  afford  protection  against  careless  operation. 
The  slewing  movement  is  stopped  at  its  proper  limit, 
making  it  impossible  for  an  operator  to  overrun  and 
upset  his  machine.  Should  the  buckets  come  in  contact 
with  any  obstacle  that  they  are  unable  to  move,  the 
multiple-disc  driving  clutch  slips,  making  it  impossible 
to  injure  the  buckets  or  the  machine.  In  advancing  into 
a  pile,  sufficient  traction  is  allowed  to  fill  the  buckets 
properly,  but  even  with  the  forward  speed  unchecked 
the  driving  wheels  slip  on  the  track  before  excessive 
stresses  ai-e  imposed  upon  the  propelling  mechanism. 

Safety,  which  is  highly  essential  in  mining  machinerj', 
was  primarily  considered  in  the  design  of  this  loader. 
In  addition  to  protecting  all  moving  parts,  the  truck 
wheels  are  entirely  covered  by  steel  castings,  precluding 
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Front  View 

The  shovel  in 
this  view  faces 
straight  ahead  on 
the  mine  track. 
It  is  easy  to  slew 
it  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  when 
that  is  done  the 
position  of  the 
discharge  end  is 
not  changed.  Note 
the  wide  belt  by 
which  the  coal  is 
carried  from  the 
point  where  it  is 
discharged  by  the 
buckets  back  to- 
ward the  mine 
car.  The  work- 
ing range  for  the 
buckets  is  10  ft. 
The  loader  is 
driven  by  a  single 
15-hp.  motor. 


the  possibility  of  the  operator  getting  his  foot  on  the 
track  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  These  same  cast- 
ings remove  loose  coal  or  ore  from  the  rails  and  serve 
as  an  additional  support  for  the  swinging  body.  The 
belt  conveyor  extending  over  the  mine  car  can  be  tele- 
scoped within  the  machine  proper  by  means  of  a  rack. 
This  facilitates  the  movement  of  the  loader  around  sharp 
turns  or  in  rstricted  places. 

This  machine  was  given  its  first  test  in  loading  coal 
cars  at  the  face  at  the  Weeksbury  mine  of  the  Steel  & 
Tube  Co.  of  America.  The  roof  of  the  working  place  in 
which  it  operated  was  39  to  42  in.  above  the  track. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Average  loading  time  per  car 
of  li-tons  capacity  was  forty-five  seconds.  The  ability 
of  the  machine  to  load  coal  from  a  standing  face  the 
coal  from  which  has  been  shattered  by  a  shot  but  could 
ordinarily  be  removed  only  by  hard  picking,  showed  it 
to  be  extremely  sturdy  and  particularly  well  adapted  to 
its  work. 

No  mechanical  or  electrical  trouble  was  experienced 
in  the  five  days  of  its  operation  The  arrangement  of 
track  employed  in  this  mine,  ho  vever,  prevented  con- 
tinued production  to  advantage,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  different  haulage  method  would  have  to  be  devised  in 
order  to  move  the  cars  promptly  after  they  were  loaded. 
Accordingly  the  machine  was  sent  to  Mayville,  Wis., 
for  a  tryout  in  hard  iron  ore. 

Alternate  operation  in  low  coal  and  in  hard  ore  pro- 
vides what  may  be  properly  termed  ihe  two  extremes 
of  mechanical  loading.  Iron  ore  as  found  in  the  May- 
ville mine  is  a  material  exceedingly  hard  to  win,  break- 
ing, as  it  does,  in  big  chunks.  The  bed  rests  upon  a  clay 
bottom  with  water  flowing  over  it.  Tracks  carrying 
heavy  loads  are  maintained  with  difficulty  in  new  work- 
ing places.  At  this  mine  both  running  and  passing  tracks 
were  used.  Upon  the  foiiner  a  trip  of  empty  cars  was 
delivered  to  the  loader.     When  the  end  car  was  filled  it 


was  switched  to  the  passing  track.  As  soon  as  a  trip  of 
loaded  cars  was  made  up  on  the  passing  track  it  was 
pulled  to  the  shaft  by  a  locomotive  and  at  the  same  time 
another  locomotive  began  spotting  empties  behind  the 
loader  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repeat  the  loading  opera- 
tion. 

During  the  three  consecutive  days  that  time  and  ton- 
nage were  observed   in   loading   by   mechanical   means 


1A>A1)I.\"0   CHINK   OK   lUDX   ORE   WEIGHING  A    1\>N 

This  lump  of  iron  ore  weighed  2.100  lb.  ami  measured  38i  x  24| 
X  20  ill.,  a  mass  of  ore  that  seven  men  could  not  lift.  The  width 
of  the  bucket  that  has  lifted  this  big  block  of  ore  is  28  in.  In 
tlio  shift   tliat  pi'occded  this  fea'    316   tons  of  ore  were  loaded  out. 
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Pivofal  conveyor 


Elzcfric 


,     ..         Power  sfeenng  Propulsion  „    ,.      _.     ,  , 

r'c  conf roller     ronfrol  levan  control  levzrs     .Bucket  control  lever 


PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  SHOVEL  AND  CONVEYOR  SHOWING  THE  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  CONTROL 

Note  the  peculiar  cam  surrounding  the  shaft  which  grives  a  suitable   crowding  motion   of   the   buckets,   a  good   clear 

lift  and  a  discharge  that  does  not  injure  the  coal.     The  front  wheel  is  furnished  with 

teeth  that  assist  in  crowding  the  buckets  into  the  pile. 


the  rotary  shovel  averaged  260  long  tons  per  shift  of 
eight  hours,  showing  a  reduction  in  comparison  with 
hand  labor  costs  of  74.2  per  cent.  Throughout  the  test 
some  interesting  time  records  were  noted  for  loading 
cars  having  a  nominal  capacity  of  2.7  long  tons.  Quite 
frequently  a  car  would  be  loaded  in  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  seconds,  the  best  time  noted  being  thirty-one  sec- 
onds. A  trip  of  six  cars  was  loaded  in  ten  minutes  25 
seconds,  which  time  included  switching  and  spotting. 
Throughout  the  entire  test  the  time  of  placing  and  load- 
ing each  car  was  taken  with  a  stop  watch. 

A  new  design  of  this  type  of  shovel  has  recently  been 
completed  which  introduces  a  number  of  details  making 
it  particularly  adaptable  to  the  mining  of  coal  of  limited 
head  room  by  either  the  room-and-pillar  or  longwall 
method.  The  capacity  of  the  first  design  has  been 
maintained  in  the  second,  but  the  length  and  weight 
have  been   reduced  approximately  one-half.     The   new 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  MACHINE  WITH  EMPTY   BUCKETS 
By  comparing  the  height  of  the  machine  with  the  men  who  are 
preparing  to  operate  It  it  is  easy  to  see  how  low  it  is  built.     It  is 
only  36   In.   high,  having  been  designed  for  operation  in  a  bed  of 
coal  running  between  39  and  42  in.  in  thickness. 


shovel  is  not  dependent  upon  track  for  loading  opera- 
tion and  only  when  moving  from  one  room  to  another 
will  it  travel  upon  the  rails  that  are  used  by  the  coal 
cars.  By  operating  off  the  track  the  working  range  is 
greater  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  By  using 
a  pivotal  belt,  cars  can  be  filled  from  almost  any  angle. 

The  new  machine  has  a  three-point  suspension,  caus- 
ing the  two  driving  wheels  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
floor  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  irregular  the  floor  may 
be.  Steering  is  accomplished  by  power.  This  relieves 
the  operator  of  an  arduous  task.  The  wheelbase  is  suf- 
ficiently short  to  permit  the  machine  when  moving  from 
one  part  of  the  mine  to  another  to  follow  the  track 
curvature  without  steering.  The  pivotal  belt  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  and  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  de- 
grees. The  length  of  the  machine  proper  is  8  ft.  10  i:-.., 
the  over-all  width  is  4  ft.  21  in.,  and  the  height,  meas- 
ured from  the  rail,  is  36  in. 


Portable  Compressed-Air  Machines  Have 
Many  Uses  at  Coal  Mines 

REPLACEMENT  of  compressed-air  piping  by  elec- 
trical wires  has  made  it  difficult  in  many  mines  to 
employ  compressed  air  for  uses  to  which  it  is  much 
better  suited  than  electricity.  In  consequence  the  intro- 
duction of  portable  air  compressors  has  been  rapid. 
Electricity  cannot  be  used  in  the  mining  of  highly 
gaseous  coal  and  in  such  cases  portable  compressors 
make  possible  the  operation  of  ordinary  and  post  punch- 
ers. Compressed  air  is  preferable  for  drilling  in  hard 
rock  and  well  adapted  for  drilling  in  softer  material. 
Cement-gun  work  demands  the  use  of  air  under  pressure, 
and  by  use  of  it  electrical  workers  can  rapidly  drill 
holes  in  the  hardest  of  mine  roof  for  the  reception  of 
trolley-wire  hangers.  Such  portable  compressors  are 
useful  for  the  operation  of  riveters  and  paint  sprays 
and  might  be  profitably  employed  for  the  dislodgment  of 
coal  dust  from  the  tops  of  timbers  and  the  ribs  of 
haulageways.  With  a  portable  compressor  near  the 
point  of  application  there  is  little  fall  in  pressure  and 
much  economy  in  operation,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  compressor  is  not  overloaded. 
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Experience  Results  in  Radical  Changes  in  Mine 

Locomotives  for  Heavy  Duty 

Leaf  Springs  and  Equalizing -Bar  Suspensions  Make  Derailments 
Less  Frequent — Frames  Cut  from  Steel  Plate  Resist  the  In- 
evitable Violence  in  Operation  —  Tandem  Operation  Makes 
Bigger   Trips   Possible  —  Electric    Brakes   Prevent    Runaways 

By  B.  S.  Beach* 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  trolley-type  locomotives 
and  their  equipment,  profiting  by  long  experi- 
ence, have  been  developing  during  the  recent 
past  new  methods  of  construction  and  new  control 
devices  that  largely  enhance  their  ability  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  mine.  The  result  has  been  that  locomo- 
tives today  are  better  suited  to  mine  service  than  ever 
before.  Experience  has  dictated  that  the  strength  of 
the  locomotive  frames  may  be  increased  over  that  of 
the  old  cast  frame  by  cutting  them  from  solid  plates 
of  rolled  steel,  and  this  practice  is  now  being  followed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

The  reason  for  this  preference  is  that  rolled  steel  is 
of  uniform  strength  throughout.  It  is  free  from  blow- 
holes or  other  structural  weaknesses.  The  end  frames 
of  the  locomotive  are  built  up  of  steel  channels  fitted 
with  wooden  bumpers,  which   in   turn  are  faced  with 


•General  Blectflc  Co. 


steel  protection  plates.  Metal  for  the  purpose  of  bal- 
ancing the  locomotive,  and,  in  some  sizes,  to  afford  also 
the  necessary  weight  for  traction,  is  bolted  across  the 
frame  in  the  rear  of  the  end  channels. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  springs  of  a  mine 
locomotive  play  no  small  part  in  its  ability  to  haul  coal. 
This  is  because  the  track  in  most  mines  is  more  or  less 
temporary  in  nature.  As  a  result  derailments  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  rough  riding  subjects  the  equipment  to 
hard  usage. 

Equalizers  Assist  Wheels  to  Stay  on  Track 

Semi-elliptical  springs  with  equalizer  bars  on  each 
side  of  the  locomotive  are  now  supplied  to  the 
two-motor  units.  This  construction  has  been  adopted 
because  the  three-motor  types  that  have  been  thus 
equipped  for  several  years  have  given  highly  satisfac- 
tory results.  With  the  usual  irregular  mine  track  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive  does  not  rest  equally  on  the 


Three-Motor 
Locomotive 

This  unit  weifjhs 
twenty-five  tons 
and  has  contactor 
control  and  equal- 
ized leaf-spring: 
suspension.  It  is 
used  at  one  of 
the  mines  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Co.  Note  the 
long  trip  of  steel 
ears  which  this 
locomotive  i  s 

hauling. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  CONTACTOR  CONTROL 
Thirteen-ton    locomotive    with    equalized    senni-elliptical    springs 
at  mine  No.  57  of  the  Springfield  District  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

.drivers  unless  some  equalizing  action  such  as  this  is 
provided.  With  it  the  cost  of  track  maintenance  is 
lowered,  the  locomotive  rides  more  smoothly  and,  on  a 
rough  track,  the  likelihood  that  the  wheels  will  kick 
loose  is  reduced.  The  combination  of  semi-elliptical 
springs  and  equalizers  also  allows  greater  vertical  move- 
ment of  axles  and  journals.  Thus  the  locomotive  is 
less  frequently  derailed  than  under  the  former  arrange- 
ment. 

.  When  a  locomotive  having  the  new  type  of  outside 
frame  is  derailed,  the  lower  edge  of  the  side  frame 
•clears  the  rails  far  enough  to  allow  blocking  and  other 
re-railing  devices  to  be  slipped  into  position,  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  readily  put  back  on  the  track.  The 
•old  outside  frame  cleared  the  track  only  about  three 
inches  and  when  the  locomotive  was  derailed  the  wheels 
could  be  reached  only  with  difficulty.  Consequently, 
much  time  was  lost  in  getting  the  machine  back  on 
the  track. 

End  Thrust  Taken  Up  by  Renewable  Disk 

All  outside-frame  locomotives  are  equipped  with  end- 
thrust  journal  boxes.  A  heavy  bolted-on  end  cover  car- 
ries a  renewable  bronze  wearing  disk  which  takes  the 
thrust  from  the  end  of  the  axle,  thus  relieving  the 
wheel  hubs  from  wear.  At  tho  back  a  fibre  dustguard 
is  provided,  which  in  connection  with  the  tight-fitting 
front  cover  effectually  excludes  sand  and  dust.  A  waste- 
packed  oil  cellar  provides  lubrication  and  the  linings  can 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced  simply  by  unbolting 
the  end  cover. 

Motors  employed  on  present-day  locomotives  are  de- 
signed to  endure  the  hard  usage  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. They  are  all  of  the  inclosed  split-frame  type, 
series  wound,  with  the  armature  carried  in  separate 
bearing  heads.  The  motors  are  fastened  in  place  by 
suspension  bars,  which  are  in  turn  spring-supported 
from  the  frame.  As  the  suspension  lugs  are  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  motor  frame,  the  upper  half  can  easily 
be  removed,  and  the  armature  taken  out  for  inspection 
or  repair  without  disturbing  other  parts.  Ball  bearings 
on  the  armature  journals  serve  several  purposes;  they 
prevent  the  armature  from  touching  the  pole  pieces, 
maintain  commutator  alignment  and  eliminate  the  leak- 
age of  oil  into  the  armature,  which  frequently  occurs 
when  waste-packed  bearings  are  employed. 


The  wide  variety  of  track  gages  now  in  u.se  has  made 
standardi/.ation  of  motor  equipment  a  difficult  problem. 
Sizes  up  to  and  including  twenty  tons  are  normally  fitted 
with  two  motors.  For  larger  sizes  and  where  more 
capacity  is  desired  than  can  be  obtained  on  two  axles, 
because  of  the  gage  or  other  limitations,  three-axle 
locomotives  have  been  developed.  Where  light  rails 
limit  the  amount  of  weight  per  driver,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  sufficient  capacity  on  two  or  three 
axles,  tandem  locomotives  are  employed. 

Tandem  locomotives  may  be  equipped  with  a  four- 
motor  controller  on  one  of  the  units  (called  the  primar>' 
half),  while  the  other  (or  secondary  half)  is  equipped 
with  no  controller,  constituting  a  permanent  tandem. 
Each  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  two-motor  con- 
troller, which  permits  each  section  to  be  used  separately. 
Sometimes  both  units  are  equipped  with  four-motor 
controllers,  making  either  of  the  halves  primary  and 
permitting  a  greater  range  of  application  and  flexi- 
bility where  several  locomotives  are  used. 

Control  systems  also  vary  with  the  weight,  voltage 
and  number  of  motors,  being  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  special  variety  of  work  demanded 
of  that  particular  locomotive.  Four-,  6-  and  8-ton  ma- 
chines, which  include  the  trolley  gathering  tj-pes,  are 
called  upon  to  make  frequent  starts  and  stops  at 
switches,  room  necks,  etc.  A  new  type  of  electric-brak- 
ing controller  was  developed  to  meet  this  service. 

It   is  a  drum   controller   of  the   series-parallel   type, 


CONTROLLER  FOR   HEAVY   LOCOMOTIVES 
The   shelf-like    asbestos    arc    chutes    in    the    cover    when    closed 
Isolate    the    various    fingered    contacts.      The    individual    blowout 
coils  on   the   right   extinguish   magnetically   any   arc   that   mav   be 
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Heavy 
Locomotive 

This  illustration 
shows  the  equal- 
ized leaf-spring 
construction  used 
to  promote  an 
even  distribution 
of  weight  on  the 
drivers  despite 
any  unevenness 
of  the  road.  This 
view  is  taken  at 
the  West  Frank- 
fort mine  of  the 
Chicago  Wil- 
mington & 
Franklin  C  a  a  1 
Co.  The  loco- 

motive weighs 
fifteen  tons. 


arranged  for  rheostatic  braking,  and  furnished  w^ith 
restricted  arc  chutes  and  individual  magnetic  blowouts. 
The  series-parallel  feature  insures  series  starting,  thus 
minimizing  loss  of  energy  either  in  starting  or  running 
slowly  in  the  parallel  position.  The  reverse  cylinder 
is  provided  with  four  operating  points,  two  for  each 
direction  of  motion — namely,  braking  forward,  motor- 
ing forward,  motoring  reverse,  and  braking  reverse. 
The  electric  or  rheostatic  braking  is  a  detail  providing 
much  economy,  as  it  eliminates  skidding,  with  its  re- 
sultant flat  spots  on  the  wheels. 

To  stop  the  locomotive  with  this  controller,  all  the 
motorman  has  to  do  is  to  throw  the  main  cylinder  handle 
to  the  indicated  braking  position.  The  degree  of  brak- 
ing is  governed  by  the  main  cylinder,  and  the  trip  can 
be  brought  to  a  stop,  as  long  as  its  weight  and  the 
grade  are  within  the  braking  capacity  of  the  loco- 
motive. A  runaway  is  impossible  with  this  electric 
control,  even  though  the  trolley  jumps  the  wire  while 
braking  is  being  performed  on  a  grade.  In  such  a  con- 
tingency the  locomotive  will  start  and  stop,  start  and 
stop  again  until  held  at  rest  either  by  a  level  grade  or 
by  the  hand  brakes. 

As  the  work  done  by  the  larger  machines  consists  in 
the  main  of  long  hauls  with  heavy  trips,  a  different  type 
of  control  is  employed.  These  are  of  the  rheostatic, 
series-and-parallel  variety.  The  fingers  are  fitted  with 
removable  burning  tips,  and  with  individual  blowout 
coils  for  extinguishing  arcs.  Asbestos  arc  chutes  are 
provided,  which  aid  further  in  extinguishing  any  arc 
that  may  be  formed. 

Contactor  Control  Lowers  Operating  Cost 

On  250volt  installations,  where  greater  current  ca- 
pacity must  be  provided,  particularly  on  13-ton  sizes 
and  larger,  many  users  prefer  a  contactor  type  of  con- 
trol. This,  while  more  expensive  initially,  can  be 
operated  with  lower  maintenance  cost.  Such  installa- 
tions now  in  use  consist  of  a  master  drum  controller  and 
reversing  switch,  mechanically  interlocked.  These  are 
mounted  in  the  motorman's  "cab."  The  five  contactors 
which  open  and  close  the  main  operating  circuits  are 
located  at  any  convenient  and  accessible  point  on  the 
locomotive.  This  also  is  a  series-and-parallel  type  of 
control,  the  main  line  and  resistance  connections  beihg 
made  by   means  of  a  drum  switch,  which   is  provided 


with  six  points,  with  either  kind  of  operation  of  the 
motors. 

While  this  system  is  much  more  elaborate  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  its  initial  cost  is  higher,  its  savings 
through  lessened  maintenance  and  more  satisfactory 
operation  are  sufficient  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
increased  outlay. 


Price  of  German  Coal  Raised  23  Marks  Per 
Ton;  Miners  to  Get  Better  Food 

THE  rise  of  German  coal  prices,  reported  several  times 
to  be  impending,  has  now  taken  place.  The  demand  of 
the  mine  owners  was  for  an  increase  of  30  marks  per  metric 
ton,  which  they  asserted  to  be  necessary  for  balancing  in- 
creased expenses.  The  rise  now  granted  is  23  marks  per 
ton,  of  which  5  marks  are  to  be  contributed  to  a  fund  for 
bettering  the  food  supply  to  the  workmen.  This  is  intended 
to  make  up  for  the  now  abolished  payments  of  5  gold 
marks  per  ton  granted  for  all  deliveries  made  under  the 
Spa  treaty,  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  a  similar  purpose. 
The  payment  of  this  sum,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted 
to  10,000,000  gold  marks  per  month,  has  been  stopped  since 
February.  This  rise  applies  to  the  production  of  the  Ruhr 
district.  Rises  of  from  15  to  20  marks  have  been  or  will 
be  granted  to  other  sections,  with  the  exception  of  Upper 
Silesia,  where  a  rise  has  taken  place  already. 

The  pxnce  of  brown  coal  has  been  raised  80  pfennigs 
per  ton  of  coal,  and  2.50  marks  for  bricks.  This  increase 
also  is  to  be  paid  into  the  funds  mentioned  above. 

This  new  adjustment  of  coal  prices,  satisfying  only  part 
of  the  claims  of  the  mine  owners,  is  to  be  considered  only 
a  step  on  the  upward  grade.  It  brings  the  price  of  Ruhr 
coal  up  to  nearly  250  mai'ks  per  ton  at  the  mines.  The 
freight  charges,  an  increase  of  which  also  is  impending, 
bring  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  coast  districts  up  to  a  figure 
which  is  not  far  below  the  latest  quctations  for  English 
coal.  Under  such  circumstances  the  question  of  decontrol 
of  coal  imports  is  receiving  increased  attention.  An  in- 
crease of  imports  is  indispensable  in  the  interest  of  ship- 
ping, as  the  harbors  now  have  in.'^ufficient  stores  of  Eng- 
lish steam  coal.  The  industry  also  strongly  advocates  a 
more  generous  attitude  toward  coal  imports,  in  oi"der  to 
obtain  the  high-grade  English  coal  used  in  pre-war  times. 
The  main  consideration  against  decontrol  is  the  appi'ehen- 
sion  that  German  coal  would  be  marketed  as  and  at  the 
price  of  foreign  coal.  For  fear  of  unscrupulous  dealings  of 
this  kind  the  regulation  restricting  the  grant  of  import 
licenses  to  dealers  who  imported  coal  in  pre-war  tmies — 
excluding  firms  established  since  then — will  be  upheld,  in 
spite  of  the  evident  injustice  o'  such  privileges. 
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Designing  the  Storage-Battery  Locomotive  to 

Meet  Conflicting  Needs 

Design  of  the  Accumulator  Locomotive  Is  a  Complicated 
Problem — In  the  Last  Analysis  It  Becomes  Not  a  Compro- 
mise Between  Evils  but  the  Attainment  of  the  Greatest 
Possible   in   Both   Reliability   and   Battery   Capacity 

By  C.  W.  Smith* 


St.  Louis,  AIo. 


MUCH  has  been  written  in  the  last  few  years 
regarding  the  development  of  storage-battery 
locomotives  and  their  availability  for  the  trans- 
portation of  materials,  particularly  coal,  in  the  haulage 
of  which  this  type  of  machine  up  to  the  present  time 
has  found  its  most  extensive  application.  This  subject 
is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  to  the  coal-mining 
industry  because  of  the  full  recognition  finally  given  to 
the  value  of  this  type  of  motive  power  when  properly 
applied. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  development  the 
storage-battery  locomotive  received  a  large  amount  of 
criticism.  This  was  more  or  less  warranted  because 
of  certain  defects  and  crudities  in  early  design.  The 
points  subject  to  censure  were,  first,  mechanical  and 
electrical  unreliability  and,  second,  the  limited  range 
or  "cruising  radius"  of  the  machine,  arising  from  its 
low  battery  capacity. 

In  the  United  States,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
first  application  of  a  storage  battery  to  a  mine  locomo- 
tive was  made  about  the  year  1912,  but  in  1915  a 
number  of  manufacturers  began  the  construction  of 
this  type  of  machine.  They  approached  the  problem 
from  quite  different  standpoints,  and  two  main  types 
of  storage-battery  locomotives  resulted.  These,  with 
their  subsequent  refinements,  persist  even  today. 

Early  Locomotives  Fall  Into  Two  Classes 

The  trolley  type  of  locomotive  in  the  year  1915  had 
reached  a  satisfactory  stage  of  development.  Manufac- 
turers of  this  variety  of  equipment  approached  the 
storage-battery  locomotive  problem  rather  reluctantly. 
This,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
modified  trolley  type  of  machine,  with  the  elimination 
of  the  trolley  pole  and  the  substitution  of  a   battery. 


•Mancha  Storage  Battery  Locomotive  Co. 

Illustrations    furnished   show   Mancha    Storage-Battoi-.\-    Locomo- 
tive Co.'s  equipment. 


Thus  the  first  result  was  a  locomotive  heavy,  pounderous, 
awkward  in  both  appearance  and  performance,  and 
possessing  a  battery  of  a  seriously  limited  capacity. 

Individuals  and  manufacturers  who  approached  the 
design  of  a  battery  locomotive  as  a  distinctly  new  type, 
one  which  must  be  developed  along  original  lines,  made 
their  errors  also,  those  mistakes  being  of  the  type  that 
are  almost  inevitable  in  any  new  mechanical  construc- 
tion. The  result  was  that  in  the  first  few  years 
machines  were  built  that  gave  an  undue  amount  of 
trouble  and  types  were  designed  that  subsequently  had 
to  be  discarded. 

It  must  be  confessed,  therefore,  that  up  to  within  the 
last  few  years  battery  locomotives  were  subjected  to 
more  or  less  well-warranted  criticism.  Even  today  in 
certain  localities  a  feeling  persists  that  a  battery  loco- 
motive is  unreliable  and  of  a  strictly  limited  applicabil- 
ity. This  belief  was  engendered  by  machines  of 
extremely  small   accumulator   capacity. 

Batteries  and  Charging  Equipment  Improve 

However,  the  principles  which  underlie  the  successful 
design  of  the  battery  locomotive  soon  became  recog- 
nized, and  several  years  ago  "freak"  types  began  to 
disappear.  With  the  comoined  experience  gained  from 
trolley-locomotive  practice  and  the  elimination  of 
faulty  mechanical  and  electrical  design  a  series  cf 
machines  was  evolved  that  in  appearance  and  opera- 
tion meets  to  a  satisfactory  degree  the  severe  require- 
ments imposed  upon  this  class  of  equipment. 

The  storage  battery  itself  has  developed  simultane- 
ously with  the  locomotive.  In  particular  its  capacity 
greatly  increased.  Charging  equipment  has  kept  equal 
pace  with  that  development.  These  two  accessory  ele- 
.-nents,  as  will  be  readily  apparent  upon  reflection,  are 
just  as  important  as  is  the  locomotive  itself. 

The  final  result  has  been  that  today  a  well-balanced 
line  of  speedy  and  rugged  machines,  adapted  to  almost 


Thirty -Inch 
Locomotive 

A  storage-battery  machine 
weighing  only  four  tons  in 
use  in  the  mines  of  the  Akron 
Coal  Co.  The  illustration,  be- 
ing taken  from  the  front, 
naturally  shows  the  length 
of  the  locomotive  greatly 
foreshortened. 
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CHASSIS  SEEN  FROM  BELOW  AND  FROM  ABOVE 

Note  the  single  motor  with  chain  drive  to  the  front  wheels. 
The  controller  and  brake  wheel  are  located  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  locomotive   from  the  motor. 

all  the  highly  varied  requirements  of  mine  transporta- 
tion, has  been  offered  to  mine  operators.  A  compre- 
hensive inspection  of  the  various  modern  battery 
locomotives  gives  a  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
"rightness"  of  their  design. 

Differences  in  model  have  today  settled  down  so  that 
now  there  are  only  two  classes  of  design:  First,  as 
to  type  of  transmission  and,  second,  as  to  single  or 
multiple  motor  drive.  Each  type  of  drive  and  trans- 
mission has  its  champions  and  each  possesses  certain 
possible  advantages.  Limit  in  the  use  of  any  battery 
locomotive  depends  entirely  upon  its  effective  battery 
capacity.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the 
capacity  of  the  accumulator  were  boundless  this  type 
of  machine  would  entirely  supplant  all  present  trolley 
equipment. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  today  is  strongly  toward  in- 
creased battery  capacity  in  accumulator  locomotives. 
This  has  a  marked  bearing  upon  the  design  of  both  the 
electrical  and  mechanical  elements  of  these  modern 
machines,  and,  on  account  of  the  reasons  outlined  above, 
is  a  problem  peculiar  to  thit?  type  of  mine  tractor. 
Accordingly  the  ratio  of  battery  capacity  to  total  loco- 
motive weight  has  gradually  increased  during  the  last 
several  years  until  in  some  cases  it  has  approached 
10  kw.-hr.  per  ton. 

Can  Give  Great  Power  but  Size  Interferes 

This  is  a  point  that  well  warrants  careful  consid- 
eration in  the  selection  of  a  battery  locomotive.  How- 
ever, a  certain  practical  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  undue 
extension  of  this  ratio  on  account  of  the  increasing 
width  and  length  of  the  machine  that  naturally  results. 

Weight,  width,  length  and  height  are  often  limiting 
factors  for  the  mine  operator  in  the  selection  of  his 
haulage  equipment.  The  problem,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  then  becomes  one  of  finding  a  locomotive 
within  his  limitations  yet  possessing  the  requisite 
effective  battery  capacity.  This  problem  has  been  well 
appreciated  by  battery-locomotive  manufacturers,  and 
the  r.iore  recent  designs  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
incorporate  such  features  as  are  calculated  the  better 
to  accomplish  the  above  results. 

The  question  of  single-  versus  multiple-motor  drive 
becomes  one  of  importance.  Exponents  of  single-motor 
equipment   claim   higher   electrical   and   operating   effi- 


ciency— in  other  words,  a  greater  effective  use  of  a 
given  battery  capacity.  Many  tests  and  figures  from 
actual  operation  seem  to  substantiate  this  contention 
in  no  small  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  champions  of  the  multiple-motor 
type  claim  that  greater  simplicity  and  reliability  are 
inherent  in  this  design.  Individual  motor  drive  on 
each  axle  presents  certain  aspects  of  simplicity,  but 
if  this  is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  to  a  marked  degree 
of  effective  battery  capacity,  the  superiority  of  such 
design  as  applied  to  storage-battery  locomotives  may  be 
questioned,  provided  it  is  possible  to  obtain  equal 
simplicity  and  reliability  with  single-motor  equipment. 

Practical  considerations,  except  in  unusual  cases,  a'so 
demand  that  the  battery  in  a  locomotive  shall  be  self- 
contained  and  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  single  shift's 
work  without  the  necessity  of  boosting  or  battery  ex- 
change. This  again  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
maximum  effective  battery  capacity  in  comparison  to 
total  locomotive  weight  and  its  limiting  dimensions. 

The  first  requisite  of  any  satisfactory  machine,  of 
course,  is  reliability  and  a  reasonable  freedom  from 
breakdowns.  This  particularly  applies  to  haulage  units 
in  coal-mine  service.  Second  in  importance  in  the  case 
of  the  storage-battery  locomotive  comes  the  necessity 
that  the  accumulator  have  ample  capacity  for  a  full 
day's  work.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  a  burned- 
out  armature  or  a  played-out  battery  when  it  comes  to 
tonnage  loss  in  a  day's  run. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  close  relationship  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  storage-battery  locomotive  between  reliability 
and  battery  capacity,  for  in  the  effort  to  reach  the 
maximum  of  one,  the  other  may  be  seriously  sacrificed. 
The  problem  has  been  to  reach  not  a  happy  medium  but 
the  highest  possible  capacity  in  both  requirements. 

Seeking   to   Obtain   Well-Balanced   Design 

This  search  for  a  design  embodying  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  reliability  and  the  maximum 
in  battery  capacity  has  led  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
both  general  design  and  details  of  construction.  Gen- 
eral design  takes  into  consideration  the  kind  of  drive, 
motor  specifications  and  characteristics,  transmission 
layouts  and  types,  also  the  location  of  parts  in  the 
chassis.  Details  of  construction  cover  such  matters 
as  the  frame — its  type  and  material — type  of  bearings, 
the  construction  of  transmission  units,  and  the  general 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship. 

General  design  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Space 
and  weight  are  limiting  factors.  Each  unit  used  must 
be  as  light  and  compact  as  is  consistent  with  the 
strength  and  ruggedness  required  in  an  unusually 
severe  kind  of  service.  It  stands  to  reason  that  for  any 
given  weight  of  locomotive  the  lighter  the  general 
chassis  design,  the  greater  may  be  the  weight  of  battery 
used.  And  not  only  must  the  power  and  transmission 
units  be  compact  and  of  the  lightest  consistent  weight 
but  they  also  must  be  of  a  type  that  will  obtain  the 
greatest  mechanical  and  electrical  efficiency  from  the 
given  amount  of  enei'gy  stored  in  the  battery. 

This  brings  into  careful  consideration  motor  charac- 
teristics, such  as  speed,  voltage  and  general  design. 
Also  here  is  encountered  the  issue  of  single-  versus 
multiple-motor  drive,  together  with  +he  transmission 
units   required    for   either   type. 

Selection  of  the  locomotive  frame  must  be  approached 
with  the  same  object  in  view — namely,  rigidity  and 
strength  without  excessive  ^\Jight.     A  mine  locomotive 
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is  subjected  to  much  abuse  and  many  accidents,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  ordinary  derailments  and  wrecks 
to  dropping  down  shafts  and  sliding  down  inclines  and 
slopes.  The  frame  bears  the  brunt  of  such  mishaps  and 
should  be  able  to  withstand  extraordinary  accidents 
without  distortion,  misalignment,  or  fracture.  Upon 
its  ability  to  do  so  depends  the  safety  of  the  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  units  placed  within  it. 

Other  considerations  enter  into  the  design  of  the 
storage-battery  locomotive  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  its  general  usefulness  and  ability  to  deliver  the 
greatest  possible  tonnage.  Such  a  machine  must  be 
easily  and  comfortably  operated  with  the  maximum 
convenience  and  safety  for  the  motorman  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  minimum  of  physical  effort  on  his  part. 

This  involves  such  considerations  as  brakes,  lights, 
signals  and  the  general  arrangement  of  control.  A 
slow  and  awkward  brake  may  appreciably  affect  a  day's 
tonnage.  Faulty  lights  will  do  the  same.  A  poor  and 
unreliable  sanding  device  causes  delay  when  proceed- 
ing either  up  or  down  hill,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
wreck  or  derailment.  All  these  details  need  careful 
consideration,  for  in  the  aggregate  they  may  seriously 
depreciate  the  capacity  of  an  excellent  machine. 

Accessibility  of  mechanical  and  electrical  units  is 
important  both  for  inspection  purposes  and  for  repairs. 
This    is    of    secondary    consequence    but    has    a    direct 


LOW-TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE  AT   SOLVAY  COLLIERIES   PLANT 

This  locomotive  weighs  six  tons  and  stands  only  33  in.  above 
the  rail.  The  trolley  locomotive  travels  In  headings  that  can  be 
made  high  but  the  storage-battery  has  to  malte  its  way  into  low 
rooms.  It  is  remarkable  how  it  has  been  found  possible  to  keep 
the  height  of  accumulator  machines  so  strictly  within  the  bounds 
that  their  necessities  mark  out  for  them. 

bearing  upon  the  length  of  time  a  locomotive  may  be  in 
the  shop  as  well  as  upon  its  cost  of  upkeep.  Many  a 
good  machine  has  been  scrapped  before  its  time  be- 
cause of  the  inability  or  reluctance  of  repairmen  to 
take  the  time  necessary  for  difficult  problems  of  inspec- 
tion, adjustment  or  repair. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  design  of  a  storage- 
battery  locomotive  entails  problems  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  intricate  nature.  Their  solution  requires 
not  only  fine  engineering  judgment  but  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  machine 
must  operate  and  the  nature  of  the  work  it  inevitably 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 


Alden  Coal  Co.  Installs  Large  Hoist  Which  Brakes 

Itself  if  Anything  Goes  Wrong 

Large  Cylindro-Conical  Electrically-Driven  Back -Geared  Hoist  Is 
Provided  With  Many  Features,  Both  Automatic  and  Manually- 
Operated,     That    Insure    Its     Safe     and     Efficient     Operation 

By  Lewis  W.  Le  Grand 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


A  LARGE  400-hp.  platform  cage  electric  hoist 
recently  was  installed  at  one  of  the  shafts  of  the 
Alden  Coal  Co.,  at  Alden,  Pa.  This  machine 
operates  in  balance,  lifting  cars  from  a  depth  below  the 
surface  of  585  ft.  The  weight  of  the  cage  is  10,000  lb., 
the  weight  of  the  car  when  empty  3,100  lb.  and  the 
capacity  load  of  the  car  7,500  lb.,  making  the  total 
weight  lifted  20,600  lb.,  or  more  than  ten  tons.  To 
carry  this  load  the  rope  provided  has  a  diameter  of  li  in. 
The  hoist  is  designed  to  raise  500  cars  per  day  of  eight 
hours,  the  maximum  rope  speed  being  1,375  ft.  per 
minute  (about  154  miles  per  hour).  The  head  sheaves 
are  set  at  8  ft.  8  in.  centers.  The  hoist  is  so  placed  as 
to  lift  from  the  side  of  the  shaft. 

This  hoist,  which  is  of  the  geared  type,  is  equipped 
with  two  cylindro-conical  grooved  cast-iron  drums,  vary- 
ing from  7  to  9  ft.  in  diameter.  Both  are  rigid  on  the 
drum  shaft  and  driven  by  a  slip-ring  induction  motor 
through  a  set  of  single-reduction  herringbone  gears. 
The  drum  grooves  are  arranged  so  that  during  accelera- 
tion the  "up"  rope  winds  onto  the  small  diameter  of 
one  drum  while  the  "down"  rope  unwinds  from  the 
large  diameter  of  the  other.  This  reduces  the  horse- 
power required  at  the  peak  of  the  load. 

The  bed-frame  of  the  hoist  has  a  bearing  on  the 
foundation  throughout  its  entire  length  and  is  of  "box" 
section.     The  three  main  or  drum-shaft  bearings  have 


their  housings  cast  integral  with  the  side  and  center 
members  of  the  bed.  These  bearings  are  of  the  wedge- 
adjusted  type,  the  pinion-shaft  bearings  are  of  ring 
oiling  pattern,  and  all  have  removable  babbitted  shells. 
A  forged-steel  shaft  supports  the  drums  and  the  main 
gear,  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  close  to  the  center 
bearing  and  also  is  bolted  to  one  of  the  drum  spiders. 

A  power-operated  parallel-motion  basswood-lined  post 
type  of  brake  operates  on  a  suitable  path  ou  one  of  the 
drums,  while  an  auxiliaiy  asbestos-lined  band  brake 
operates  on  the  pinion  shaft.  This  auxiliary  brake  is 
interconnected  with  the  power-actuated  drum  brake, 
the  mechanism  being  such  that  both  are  operated 
simultaneously  by  action  of  the  brake  engine.  Means 
for  regulating  the  braking  effort  is  provided  so  that  the 
pinion-shaft  brake  is  not  called  upon  to  assume  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  load. 

Brakes  Act  at  Once  if  Anything  Goes  Wrong 

The  engine  for  the  power  operation  of  the  brakes  is 
of  the  vertical  air-released  weighted  type  provided  with 
an  oil  cataract  to  insure  smooth  action.  It  is  controlled 
for  service  braking  by  a  hand  lever,  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  which  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  coincident. 
The  engine  also  is  equipped  with  a  solenoid  device  which 
automatically  causes  a  release  of  air  from  the  cylinder, 
allowing  the  weights  to  apply  the  brake  when  power 
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Alden 

Coal  Co.'s 

Hoist 

This  hoist,  lifting 
500  cars  in  eight 
hours  from  a 
depth  of  585  ft., 
has  two  cylindro- 
conical  grooved 
drums,  the 
grooves  being  so 
arranged  that  the 
"up"  rope  winds 
onto  the  small 
diameter  of  one 
drum  while  the 
"d  own"  rope 
wnids  off  of  the 
large  diameter  of 
the  other,  thus 
reducing  the  peak 
load. 


fails  or  when  the  current  supply  to  the  solenoid  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  action  of  the  Vulcan  safety  device  with 
which  the  hoist  is  fitted.  Details  of  the  combined  brake 
engine  and  safety  apparatus  are  such  that  the  hoist  can- 
not overtravel  in  either  direction,  the  operator  cannot 
start  the  hoist  the  wrong  way  at  either  limit  of  travel, 
and  the  machine  cannot  back  away  in  case  of  failure 
of  power  or  overload. 

The  hoist  cannot  overspeed  from  any  cause  whatever 
in  any  position  of  travel,  nor  in  the  prevention  of  over- 
speeding  can  the  power  brake  be  so  suddenly  applied  as 
to  cause  an  abrupt  or  violent  stop  such  as  might  pos- 
sibly break  the  hoist  rope  or  cause  other  serious  accident 
to  life  or  property. 

The  operator  must  properly  retard  the  hoist  in 
approaching  the  landings  or  it  will  be  stopped  auto- 
matically. The  machine  will  not  start  if,  upon  return 
of  power  after  its  failure  or  cessation,  the  operator  has 
carelessly  left  the  control  lever  in  the  "on"  position.  The 
hoist  will  stop  if  the  control  circuit  becomes  grounded 
or  if  the  operator  fails  to  keep  the  power  brake  and  its 
posts  in  proper  adjustment. 

No  costly  delay  in  hoisting  occurs  after  emergency 
stops.  Should  such  a  stop  be  made  the  operator  is 
not  endangered  by  flying  levers,  for  there  are  none.  The 
safety  features  are  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
operator,  but  he  can  make  an  emergency  stop  if  neces- 
sary by  throwing  a  switch  provided  on  his  platform  for 
that  purpose.  Travel  limits  and  speed  ranges  are  easily 
adjustable. 

Air  for  the  operation  of  the  brake  engine  is  provided 
by  a  small  motor-driven  air  compressor  having  an  auto- 
matic control  consisting  of  a  pressure  regulator  whereby 
the  compressor  cuts  in  at  60  lb.  and  out  at  90  lb.  pres- 
sure. A  constant  supply  of  air  is  thus  maintained  in 
the  reservoir. 

The  hoist  motor  is  a  Westinghouse  440-volt  3-phase 
60-cycle  585-r.p.m.  continuous-rated  slip-ring  induction 
machine.  It  is  joined  to  the  pinion  shaft  by  a  flexible 
coupling  and  is  mounted  on  a  sub-base  which  is  secured 
to  the  hoist  bedframe.  The  control  is  of  full-magnetic 
type,  built  by  the  Westinghouse  company. 

This  machine  also  is  equipped  with  a  depth  indicator, 
steel  gear  guards,  operator's  platform  and  a  trip 
recorder  of  the  Webb  type.     The  gears  are  of  Falk 


manufacture.  The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  designed  and  built  the  hoist.  The  motor  and  control 
apparatus  was  installed  by  the  Penn  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  A  roomy,  well-lighted  and 
adequately  ventilated  building  houses  the  entire  outfit. 
The  contactor  panels  are  located  in  a  room  separate  from 
that  in  which  the  hoist  is  installed. 


Rhodes  Fuel-Purchase  Bill  Reintroduced  and 
Referred  to  House  Mines  Committee 

REPRESENTATIVE  RHODES  of  Missouri  has  reintro- 
duced in  slightly  modified  form  his  bill  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  all  coal  and  other  fuel  for  all  government  serv- 
ices throughout  the  country,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
He  also  has  reintroduced  his  bill  for  the  purchase  of  land 
now  occupied  under  lease  by  the  Government  Fuel  Yard 
in  Washington. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  uniform  selection  and  purchase 
of  coal  and  other  fuel  for  use  by  the  federal  government 
directs  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  select  and  contract  for  all 
coal  and  other  fuel  required  by  any  bi'anch  of  the  federal 
service  at  Washington  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
A  proviso  is  added  that  the  selection  of  coal  and  other  fuel 
may  be  made  dii'ect  by  any  branch  of  the  service  "upon 
approval  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines."  The 
bureau  is  authorized  by  the  measure  to  make  analyses  and 
tests  of  coal  and  other  fuels  and  to  make  investigations  of 
fuel-burning  equipment  of  branches  of  the  federal  serv- 
ice and  their  methods  of  handling,  storing  and  using  fuel, 
and  to  recommend  changes  in  equipment  and  its  use  in 
the  interest  of  fuel  economy.  Federal  branches  are  di- 
rected, on  request  of  the  bureau,  to  furnish  information 
relating  to  their  fuel  burning  equipment,  fuel  consumption 
and  fuel   use   as   may  be  requested. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  bureau  to  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  other  fuel  for  the  federal  service  in 
advance  of  the  availability  of  appropriations  for  payment 
thereof,  but  not  exceeding  the  necessities  of  the  current 
year.  Branches  of  the  federal  service  are  authorized  to 
purchase  under  contracts  made  by  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  April,  May  and  June  of  each  year 
such  coal  and  other  fuel  for  their  use  during  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year  as  it  may  be  possible  to  store  at  points  of 
consumption.  For  administration  of  the  act  $250,000  is 
appropriated,  through  payment  to  the  bureau  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 5c.  a  ton  for  each  ton  of  coal  purchased,  analyzed 
or  tested  for  each  branch  of  the  service. 
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Ayrshire's  Oakland  City  Shaft  Hoists  Coal  in  Cages 

Built  to  Dump  Gateless  Cars 

Will  Readily  Hoist  Fifteen  Tons  Per  Minute  -Weight 
of  Cage  Being  Always  on  Rope,  Peak  Power  Is  Not 
Needed  for  Starting  —  Dumping  Is  Always  Successfully 
Accomplished,  Avoiding  Peak  Common  in  This  Operation 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


A  T  NO.  8  mine  of  the  Ayrshire  Coal  Co.,  at  Oakland 
l\  City,  Ind.,  where  the  No.  5  bed  of  coal  is  being 
JL  JL  developed,  self-dumping  cages  are,  and  will  in 
the  future  be,  employed  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
solid-body  mine  cars,  this  company  being  among  the 
first  to  utilize  equipment  of  this  type. 

Heretofore  operators  have  looked  somewhat  askance 
upon  cages  designed  to  discharge  gateless  cars.  Most 
coal  producers  have  preferred  skip  hoisting  with  rotary 
dumps  underground  or  have  adhered  to  the  old  form 
of  endgate  car,  which  can  be  discharged  only  by  re- 
leasing or  lifting  the  gate.  In  some  cases,  particularly 
in  airshafts  where  men  and  material  must  be  handled, 
non-tipping  cages  have  been  installed  from  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  car  before  its  contents  can 
be  dumped. 

The  solid-body  car  has  many  and  obvious  advantages. 
These  are  so  numerous  that  most  operators  would  gladly 
adopt  this  type  of  equipment  were  they  entirely  satis- 
fied that  such  a  car  could  be  as  successfully  and  easily 
dumped  as  is  a  car  with  a  lifting  endgate  when  hoisted 
on  a  self-dumping  cage.  Many  coal  producers,  how- 
ever, are  already  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  being 
accomplished.  Mines  that  were  already  equipped  with 
the  older  type  of  cage  have  installed  these  solid-body 
car  self-dumping  cages  as  have  also  others  having  an 
output  that  does  not  warrant  installation  of  a  hoisting 
skip  with  a  revolving  dump  at  the  shaft  bottom. 

Discharge  Is  Easy,  as  in  Any  Revolving  Dump 

The  cage  installed  at  the  mine  above  mentioned  not 
only  permits  the  use  of  solid-body  cars  but  provides 
for  the  discharge  of  their  contents  so  easily  and  with 
such  absence  of  shock  that  little  degradation  or  break- 
age occurs.  For  reasons  to  be  explained  later  the 
amount  of  power  necessary  for  hoisting  is  lessened  by 
the  elimination  of  the  peak  load  which  usually  comes 
upon  the  engine  in  starting  the  hoist  and  in  dumping. 

The  shaft  at  the  Ayrshire  company's  mine  is  only 
about  100  ft.  deep,  but  the  cages  have  to  be  lifted  a 
distance  of  150  ft.  The  car  employed  has  a  length  of 
10  ft.  over  all,  a  width  of  5  ft.  and  height  of  3  ft. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  three  tons  or  more,  depending  on 
its  topping.  At  the  bottom  the  loads  gravitate  to  a 
landing  where  they  are  held  by  steel  horns,  being  re- 
leased one  by  one  by  an  automatic  eager  which  feeds 
them  to  the  cage. 

When  there  the  car  rests  in  a  cradle  which  is  mounted 
inside  a  hopper  having  a  hinged  discharge  gate.  This 
cradle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hoist  platform  and 
thus  the  cage  can  be  advantageously  utilized  for  han- 
dling coal,  men  or  material.  The  cradle  is  pivoted  on 
heavy  trunnion  shafts  placed  upon  either  side.    These 


shafts  carry  the  dumping  anr.s,  which  are  fitted  with 
rollers  at  their  outer  ends.  As  the  cage  approache.^ 
the  dumping  point  these  rollers,  working  in  guides  at 
the  top  of  the  headframe,  rotate  the  cradle  and  the 
car  upon  it  through  an  angle  of  135  deg.,  thus  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  car  into  the  hopper  within 
which  the  cradle  swings.  Both  cradle  and  hopper  are 
positively  locked  except  when  the  cage  nears  the  dump- 
ing point.  By  this  means  the  cage  is  always  available 
for  handling  either  men  or  material  from  the  surface 
landing  when  occasion  demands. 

So  Pivoted  That  Dump  Takes  Little  Power 

As  the  cage  approaches  the  point  of  discharge  the 
guides  operate  to  unlock  the  hopper  gate  as  well  as 
the  cradle  on  which  the  car  rests.  The  rollers  on 
the  overturning  arms  then  enter  the  main  dumping 
guides,  whereby  the  cradle  is  revolved  easily  and  con- 
tinuously without  interruption  until  the  car  reaches  its 
inverted  position.  As  the  cradle  is  pivoted  at  a  point 
only  slightly  to  one  side  of  its  center  of  gravity  when 
loaded,  the  platform  is  so  hung  that  the  pressure  on 
the  dumping  guides  is  almost  negligible. 

This  is  a  detail  of  operation  highly  important  from 


NO.   8  TIPPLK,  AYRSHIRE  COAL  CO..  OAKLAND  CITY,  IND. 

Shows  the  cage  in  the  dumping:  position  at  the  top  of  the  head- 
ffanie. 
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REAR  OF  DESCENDING  CAGE  AT  THE  SHAFT  COLLAR 

Note  the  empty  car  resting  on  the  top  of  the  hopper,  the  long 
sloping  bottom  of  which,  inclined  toward  the  front  or  discharge 
side,  gives  this  cage  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

the  standpoint  of  power  consumption.  With  the  hopper 
located  beneath  the  car  it  is  possible  to  design  the 
dumping  guide  with  a  long  and  easy  curvature  so  that 
the  overturning  movement  may  be  made  gradual  and 
smooth.  Excessive  stress  or  jar  in  the  dumping  oper- 
ation is  thus  eliminated  and  the  coal  is  spilled  out  of 
the  car  into  the  hopper  in  a  steady  and  uninterrupted 
stream.  A  shield  suitably  placed  protects  the  coal 
from  excessive  breakage. 

When  the  hopper  gate  is  unlocked,  the  unlocking 
occurring  when  the  cradle  is  partly  overturned,  it  is 
held  closed  by  the  action  of  the  dumping  rails  at  the 
side  of  the  headframe.  Coal  already  discharged  into 
the  hopper  cannot  be  released  therefrom  until  the  gate 
is  opened  at  the  dumping  point.  When  this  point  has 
been  reached  all  the  coal  >ias  left  the  car  and  flows 
from  the  hopper  across  tlie  gate  into  the  tipple  with 
one  continuous  sliding  motion.  A  cage  that  pitches 
its  load  into  the  dump  hopper  cannot  be  expected  to 
handle  the  coal  with  as  little  breakage. 

Weight  of  Car  and  Cage  Always  on  Rope 

One  highly  economical  detail  in  the  operation  of  this 
cpge  is  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  car  and  cage 
always  rests  on  the  hoisting  rope.  This  gives  a  maxi- 
mum counterbalancing  effect,  assisting  the  hoist  in 
starting  the  load  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This 
in  turn  materially  reduces  the  peak  of  the  hoisting- 
cycle  curve  and  allows  the  installation  of  a  hoist  of 
smaller  capacity  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
If  power  is  purchased  a  reduced  demand  charge  may 
be  obtained  from  the  power  company  on  this  account. 

At  the  Ayrshire  plant  the  hoist  engineer  does  not 
have  to  opertfte  his  engine  with  a  slack  rope.  The 
curvature  of  the  dumping  guide  is  so  gradual  that  the 
cage  can  enter  the  guide  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of 
speed,  being  uniformly  retarded  until  it  comes  to  rest 
finally  in  the  overturned  position.  The  loaded  car  is 
fully  discharged  by  the  time  the  empty  in  the  other 
compartment  reaches  the  landing  at  the  shaft  bottom. 


It  is  never  necessary  to  bring  the  engine  to  a  stop 
before  the  cage  enters  the  dump  and  then  to  resume 
operation  in  order  to  pull  it  and  the  car  to  the  dumping 
position,  losing  meanwhile  the  counterbalancing  effect 
of  the  empty  cage.  Time  thus  is  saved  and  the  capacity 
increased.  Power  cost  also  is  lessened,  as  no  severe 
peak  load  comes  upon  the  engine. 

Capacity  Realized  and  To  Be  Attained 

The  cages  in  use  at  this  operation,  which  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Car  Dumper  &  Equipment  Co.,  have 
not  as  yet  been  employed  to  their  full  capacity.  This " 
has  been  because  construction  work  has  been  in  progress 
at  the  shaft  bottom.  Sufficient  results  have  been 
achieved,  however,  utilizing  a  single  cage  to  furnish  an 
interesting  comparison  with  the  older  type  of  self- 
dumping  equipment.  An  average  of  two  trips  per 
minute  with  one  cage  can  be  attained  easily.  When 
both  cages  are  put  in  operation  the  hoisting  of  four 
cars  per  minute  may  be  confidently  expected.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  hoisting  capacity  mentioned 
above  is  being  maintained.  Four  cars  per  minute,  if 
reasonably  topped,  are  equivalent  to  fifteen  tons  of  coal 
hoisted  and  dumped. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  formerly  charged  to  this 
type  of  equipment  was  slowness  of  operation  as  com- 
pared with  the  older  self-dumping  cage.  From  the 
record  of  performance  at  the  Ayrshire  No.  8  shaft  it 
would  appear  that  this  difficulty  has  been  entirely 
surmounted. 

New  Cages  Insure  Never-Failing  Discharge 

The  Ayrshire  Coal  Co.  has  operations  at  other  points 
in  Indiana,  some  of  which  are  equipped  with  the. older 
and  better-known  types  of  self-dumping  cage.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  new  cages  effect  economies  in 
operation  other  than  those  already  mentioned.  Among 
these  are  positive  and  never-failing  discharge.  The 
success  of  the  older  type,  as  this  firm  has  learned, 
is  dependent  upon  the  endgate  hook  invariably  engag- 
ing the  crane  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  headframe. 


DESCENDING  CAGE  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  DISCH.A.RGE  SIDB 

This  illustration  clearly  shows  the  dump  chute,  closed  up,  how- 
ever, for  descending  the  shaf 
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DUMP  CHUTE  OF  CAGE  IN  DISCHARGING  POSITION 

The  coal  has  passed  out  of  the  hopper  over  the  chute  and  on- 
ward to  the  tipple.  The  chute  will  be  automatically  lifted  back 
into  place  by  the  roller  on  the  track  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  photograph,  and  locked  by  the  action  of  the  second 
roller. 

Cars  with  loose  or  ill-fitting  endgates  often  have  their 
hooks  out  of  alignment,  with  the  result  that  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  time  is  lost  and  still  more  annoyance 
is  caused  by  the  crane  missing  its  connection  with 
the  car  hook.  When  this  occurs  it  is  necessary  to 
lower  the  load  and  hoist  it  into  the  dump  again. 

This,  of  course,  requires  an  excessive  consumption 
of  power.  From  actual  tests  made  at  large  Indiana 
mines  covering  a  period  of  two  years  it  was  found  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  cars  missed  the  crane  on  the  first 
trial  and  had  to  be  taken  into  the  dumping  position 
a  second  time.  The  solid-car  self-dumping  cage,  of 
course,  entirely  obviates  this  difficulty. 


Two  Men  Work  Out  of  Turn;  Strike  Ensues.— Derin^ 
Mine  No.  6  in  the  Clinton  (Ind.)  field  was  closed  down 
recently,  the  mine  workers  refusing  to  work  because  two 
of  the  employees  had  been  allowed  to  work  out  of  their 
turn.  One  morning  the  men  arrived  at  the  tipple  and 
learned  there  that  these  two  men  had  been  favored  with 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  work.  They  walked  out  at 
once  and  refused  to  return  until  the  mine  officials  were 
ready  to  make  an  agreement.  The  Dering  Mine  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Clinton  field,  employing  about  300  miners 
and  daymen.  The  mine  was  marked  up  for  work  and  has 
been  operating  steadier  than  any  of  the  other  mines. 


Bids  will  be  opened  by  the  Indian  Office  May  5  for  50,000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  2,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  for 
Indian  schools  and  agencies  for  the  next  year. 


New-Innan  Colliery  Has  Two  Hoists  Lifting 

Coal  Twelve  and  Fifteen  Hundred  Feet 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

AT  IXMAN,  PA.,  a  new  mine  is  Vjeing  opened  by  the 
^  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  Work  here  has 
been  progressing  for  some  time,  two  hoisting  shafts 
have  been  sunk  to  place  and  more  or  less  development 
has  been  made  in  both  the  Hillman  and  Baltimore  beds, 
which  measures  are  reached  by  one  of  the  shafts.  The 
other  shaft  extends  downward  to  the  Red  Ash  vein. 
In  this  lower  bed  little  development  has  been  made, 
efforts  having  been  concentrated  on  operations  in  the 
Hillman  and  Baltimore  measures. 

P  rom  present  indications  the  equipment  when  finally 
completed  will  form  one  of  the  most  modern  installa- 
tions in  the  anthracite  field.  Oi.ly  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  machinery  has,  as  yet,  been  installed,  this 
including  the  two  steel  headframes,  one  engine  house 
and  part  of  the  boiler  plant.  A  temporan.'  engine,  the 
one  used  in  sinking,  is  now  employed  at  the  Red  Ash 
shaft.  This  opening  is  now  utilized  chiefly  as  an 
airshaft  and  for  hoisting  water. 

The  engines  serving  the  other  shaft  are  of  modern 
and  almost  identical  design.  The  Hillman  bed  lies 
1,221  ft.  and  the  Baltimore  1,522  ft.  below  the  surface. 
The  loads  to  be  handled  by  these  hoists  are  identical 
and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  Car,  3,000  lb.: 
coal,  7,000  lb.;  cage,  6,000  lb.  A  carload  of  rock  will 
weigh  8,000  lb.,  hence  the  total  weight  to  be  hoisted 
when  the  car  contains  coal  is  16,000  lb.  and  when  the 
car  is  filled  with  rock  is  17,000  lb. 

Capacity  of  1,192  Cars  a  Day  Possible 

Thirty-three  seconds  will  be  required  to  make  a  coal 
hoist  from  the  Hillman  bed  and  forty-two  seconds  from 
the  Baltimore  bed.  With  a  caging  period  of  ten  seconds 
it  will  thus  be  possib'e  to  raise  sixty-nine  cars  from 
the  Baltimore  and  eighty  cars  from  the  Hillman  bed 
per  hour.  Accordingly,  in  a  day  of  eight  hours  the 
maximum  capacity  from  the  two  beds  will  be  552  cars 
from  the  Hillman  and  640  cars  from  the  Baltimore,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,192  cars  from  both  measures.  Of  course, 
these  figures  represent  the  maximum  possible,  and  in 
practice  doubtless  will  be  subject  to  many  deductions 
on  account  of  unavoidable  delays. 

Both  the  engines  installed  at  this  shaft  were  built 
by  the  Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  with  the  exception  of  their  drums  they  are 
identical.  Their  cylindei-s  are  32  x  48  in.  in  size.  The 
drums  are  conical,  that  hoisting  from  the  Hillman  bed 
being  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  ends  and  14  ft.  in  diam- 
eter in  the  center.  The  hoist  serving  the  Baltimore  bed 
is  provided  with  a  drum  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  ends 
and  15  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  middle.  Both  are  grooved 
for   li-in.   rope. 

Both  engines,  of  course,  are  simple  twin  direct- 
connected  machines.  They  work  on  150  lb.  steam  pres- 
sure and  are  fitted  with  Corliss  valve  gears,  tail  guides, 
and  Welch  overwinding  devices.  The  brakes  are  of  the 
gravity-operated  post  type.  The  total  weight  of  the 
engine  serving  the  Baltimore  bed  is  335,000  lb.,  that 
of  the  Hillman  machine  being  325,000  lb. 

The  building  which  houses  these  engines  is  quite 
large  as  compared  \vith  other  engine  houses.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  56  x  ?7  tt.  The  walls  are  of  brick  and  the 
roof  is  built  with  steel  trusses  and  covered  with  as- 
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HOIST  AT  INMAN  COLLIERY  WILL  LIFT  COAL  FROM  BALTIMORE  BED  1,522  FT.  BELOW  THE  SURFACE 

Using  150  lb.  of  steam  pressure  and  being  regulated  by  Corliss   valve   gears,  the   32   x   4 8 -in.    steam   engine  will   lift 

to  the  surface  sixty-nine  cars  per  hour,  the  total  weight  lifted  when  hoisting  coal  being 

8  tons  and  when  rock  is  hoisted  being  8i  tons. 


bestos  shingles.  The  doors  and  window  sash  are  of 
steel.  For  convenience  in  making  repairs  or  doing 
other  work  upon  the  engines  a  trolley  beam  is  pro- 
vided over  each.  As  the  two  hoists  are  installed  near 
together  a  brick  wall  has  been  placed  between  them  so 
that  signals  to  the  hoistmen  may  not  be  confused,  as 
unquestionably  might  be  possible  otherwise.  Such  a 
confusion  of  signals  might  result  in  serious  accident. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  engine  that 
raises  coal  from  the  Baltimore  bed.  As  has  been  stated, 
however,  the  two  hoists  are  identical  except  in  the  size 
of  the  drums.  This  photo  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  as 
well  as  the  general  ruggedness  of  these  machines. 


Spike  Puller  Has  Four-Grip  Disk  That  Pulls 
Spikes  Without  Deforming  Them 

THE  ordinary  forked  spike  bar  has  many  shortcom- 
ings chief  among  which  probably  is  the  short  lift 
it  affords.  A  secondary  drawback,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  spike-pulling  claw  is  forged  integral  with 
the  bar  itself,  and  this,  being  made  of  mild  steel,  can- 
not be  tempered  or  hardened  so  as  to  resist  indefinitely 
the  severe  usage  to  which  it  in-  ariably  is  subjected. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  diiuculties  the  American 
Hinge  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  h<ys  developed  the  spike 
puller  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Instead 
of  the  usual  single  integral  claw  this  new  bar  carries 
a  disk  of  properly  tempered  tool  steel  in  the  periphery 
of  which  are  four  tapered  slots  or  grips  the  sides  of 
which  straddle  the  spike  under  the  head.  A  foot  pro- 
jects from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bar  and  acts  as  a 
fulcrum  when  pulling.  This  gives  such  a  large-radius 
path  to  the  lifting  effor:  that  the  spike  is  raised  almost 
vertically  throughout  its  entire  length.  In  withdrawal, 
therefore,  the  spike  is  not  bent  or  deformed  in  any  way 
and  is  in  condition  for  immediate  use  in  new  track. 

This  tool  has  many  advantageous  details  of  construc- 
tion. A  light  blow  on  the  end  of  the  fulcrum  causes 
the  disk  slot   to  grip  the  spike  firmly  close  under  the 


head.  Driving  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  this  end  accordingly  may  be  preserved 
as  a  pinch.  Should  any  particular  slot  in  the  disk  be- 
come worn  or  unsuited  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain 
size  of  spike,  rotating  the  disk  through  90  deg.  brings 
a  new  slot  into  position.  When  all  four  slots  become 
worn  so  as  to  be  useless  it  is  unnecessary  to  buy  a  new 
tool,  as  only  the  disk  requires  renewal. 

This  puller  is  now  available  in  two  sizes,  one  adapted 
to  spikes  measuring  ik  x  2i  in.  and  11  x  2i  in.  It  weighs 
6  lb.  The  other  will  lift  h  x  4-in.  spikes  and  weighs  13 
lb.  Interchangeable  disks,  although  made  of  the  best 
quality  of  steel  available  and  consequently  long-lived, 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  and  may  be  renewed  at 
small  cost. 


SriKE  BAR  WITH  TOOL-STEEL  GRimXG  DISK 

Bar  is  so  constructed  that  it  lifts  almost  vertically  and  so  does 
not  deform  the  spike.  The  grip,  being  of  tool  steel,  keeps  Its 
shape  under  the  stress  to  whidj  it  is  subjected. 
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Kempton  Fan  Has  Inclined  Evase  Opening 
With  Bearing  on  Skeleton  A-Frame 

A  RECENT  mine  fan  installation  made  by  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Kempton,  Md.,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  R.  P.  Maloney  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  this  company,  v^^hich  has 
its  headquarters  at  Cumberland,  Md.  The  fan  itself 
is  a  seven-eights  housed  double-inlet  reversible  Sirocco 
miachine  arranged  primarily  to  operate  exhausting.  It 
is  belt-driven  from  an   induction   motor. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  this  fan  is  provided  with 
an  inclined  evase  stack.  This  is  an  important  detail 
because  by  this  arrangement  when  the  fan  is  changed 
over  from  an  exhauster  to  a  blower  the  direction  of 
the  air  current  is  only  slightly  altered,  whereas  with 
a  vertical  fan  stack  the  change  in  direction  of  air  flow 
would  amount  to  about  90  deg.  It  is,  of  course,  highly 
advisable,  where  air  travels  at  a  velocity  as  high  as 
that  attained  when  issuing  from  a  fan  of  this  kind,  to 
arrange  for  changing  its  direction  as  little  as  possible 
when  shifting  over  from  exhausting  to  blowing,  or 
vice  versa,  as  the  expenditure  of  power  in  unnecessary 
work  is  thereby  avoided.  The  less  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  entry  of  air  into  a  fan  and  the  more 
easily  it  can  be  discharged  therefrom  the  greater  will 
be  the  power  left  available  for  actual  mine  ventila- 
tion. 

For  similar  reasons  the  mouth  of  an  airshaft  should 
be  provided  with  a  curve  of  ample  radius  at  the  inner 
edge  and  the  hood  over  the  shaft  either  should  be 
curved  gently  or  be  inclined  at  about  45  deg.,  so  as  to 


FIG.    2.     SIDE  VIEW  OF  MINE  FAN 
By   making'   the   bearing   pedestal   of  skeleton    form   the   yir   has 
plenty   of   loom   to  entei-   the  eye   of  the  fan.      The  bearing  is   ad- 
justable both  vertically   and   hoi'izontally. 

deflect  the  air  leaving  the  shaft  to  the  side  drifts  of 
the  fan  as  easily  as  possibo. 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  taken  from  one  of  the  side  drifts. 
The  fan  bearing  is  so  mounted  as  to  be  adjustable  both 
horizontally  and  vertically.  This  is  desirable,  as  it 
renders  it  easy  to  keep  the  fan  bearings  in  line  regard- 
less  of   any    sliglit    subsidence    that    may    occur.      The 


Fig.  1 

Kempton 

Fan  House 

Note  the  inclina- 
tion on  the  evase 
stack  which  pro- 
jects from  the  top 
of  the  fan  build- 
ing. It  is  usual 
to  set  such  stacks 
vertical,  but  when 
the  fan  is  changed 
from  exhausting 
to  blowing,  the 
air  must  take 
a  right  -  angled 
course,  and  that 
involves  a  loss  in 
power  which  is 
largely  avoided 
where  the  stack 
is  inclined. 
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FIG.  3.     MOTOR,  BELT  DRIVE  AND  FAN  PULLEY 
The  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  fan  being  light,  the  fan  pulley 
can  be  safely  overhung,  as  in  this  case,  and  it  will  still  give  satis- 
factory running  conditions.     A  larger  fan  would  require  the  shaft 
to   be   lengthened  for  another  bearing. 

bearing  in  this  case  is  supported  on  a  skeleton  A-shaped 
cast-iron  pedestal,  so  that  small  resistance  is  offered 
to  the  flow  of  air,  which  may  thus  enter  the  fan  eye 
both  around  and  through  the  bearing  support. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  motor,  belt  drive  and  fan  pulley, 
the  latter  being  overhung,  which  is  not  an  undesirable 
condition,  as  the  horsepower  transmitted  is  in  this  case 
relatively  small.  When  a  mine  fan  performs  heavy  duty 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  an  outboard  bearing,  which 
will  satisfactorily  take  the  pull  of  the  belt.  Fig.  4 
is  an  exterior  view  of  the  fan  and  motor  house.  At  the 
right  may  be  seen  the  concrete  hood  over  the  airshaft, 
which  is  provided  with  a  sloping  roof.  In  the  right 
foreground,  also,  will  be  noticed  one  of  the  fresh-air 
inlet  doors.     This  door  being  open  shows  that  the  fan 


FIG.  4.     FAN  AND  FAN-MOTOR  HOUSE 

The  fan  is  built  primarily  as  an  exhausting  machine,  but  the 
door  being  open  shows  that  it  is  being  operated  as  a  blower  draw- 
ing in  air  from  the  surface  and  not  from  the  shaft,  thus  availing 
itself  of  the  advantages  of  an  inclined  stack. 

was  being  operated  as  a  blower  at  the  time  this  photo- 
graph was  taken.  It  was,  therefore,  drawing  the  air 
from  the  atmosphere  and  discharging  it  into  the  mine. 
The  fan  is  provided-  with  a  double-inlet  impeller  10 
ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  wide  at  the  periphery.  The 
contract  duty  is  155,000  cu.ft.  of  air  against  a  mine 
resistance  equivalent  to  a  1^-in.  water  gage.  The  speed 
is  110  r.p.m.  and  the  power  consumption  was  guaranteed 
not  to  exceed  49  brake-horsepower  delivered  to  the  fan 
shaft.  The  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine  as  figured  by 
Murgue's  formula  is  as   follows: 

„       .0004  X  volume  handled  in  cubic  feet  per  min. 

hiU  =  .  

V  water  gage 

Solution   of   this   equation   shows   that  this   equivalent 
orifice  is  50.6  sq.ft.  in  area. 


Centrifugal  Pump  Runs  Over  Twelve  Years 
Without  Needing  Any  Repairs 

By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WHEN  a  piece  of  machinery  performs  exceptionally 
difficult  work  in  a  coal  mine  the  service  rendered 
becomes  of  interest  to  the  whole  industry.    Mining  con- 


ditions are  so  exacting  that  in  order  to  withstand  them 
any  piece  of  machinery  necessarily  must  be  of  an  exceed- 
ingly rugged  type.  Furthermore  it  must  be  properly 
cared  for. 

So  far  as  pumps  are  concerned,  however,  there  are 
times  each  year  when  the  p'lmping  capacity  of  the  mine 
is  taxed  to  the  limit.  Then  in  case  of  a  breakdown 
to  one  of  these  machines,  parts  of  the  mine  are  liable 


Centrifugal 
Pump 

Because  only 
traces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are 
to  be  found  in 
the  water  which 
this  pump  handles 
and  because  of 
the  excellence  of 
its  desig:n  it  has 
run  for  a  dozen 
years  without  a 
cent's  expendi- 
ture for  repair, 
lifting:  water  375 
ft.  from  the 
Orchard  vein  at 
the  rate  of  800 
jrallons  per  min- 
ute without  rest 
night  or  day. 
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to  damage  by  flooding.  Furthermore  the  liability  of 
pumps  to  damage  is  greater,  as  they  are  installed  under- 
ground and  operated  by  artificial  light,  which  makes 
the  detection  of  wear  less  easy  and  repair  more  difficult. 
Again,  the  class  of  labor  employed  to  operate  pumps  is 
not  as  skillful  as  the  drivers  of  hoisting  engines  and 
consequently  these  men  are  not  as  well  fitted  to  meet 
the  difficulties  encountered  as  a  more  skillful  attendant 
would  be. 

With  these  considerations  in  view  it  is  well  to  note  a 
particularly  successful  centrifugal  pump  installation 
that  is  being  operated  in  the  No.  1  shaft  of  the  King- 
ston Coal  Co.  at  Kingston,  Pa,  This  pump  is  installed 
in  the  Orchard  vein  and  delivers  against  a  head  of  375 
ft.  It  is  a  Janesville  machine  of  four  stages,  with  an 
8-in.  discharge,  and  has  a  capacity  of  800  gallons  per 
minute.  It  is  driven  by  a  direct-current  Westinghouse 
motor,  which  has  a  horsepower  of  125. 


This  pump  was  installed  on  Oct.  1,  1908,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  in  continuous  service.  It  has  thus 
been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  slightly  more  than 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  During  this  time  not  one 
cent  has  been  expended  for  repair,  replacement  of  parts, 
or  labor  upon  the  pump  proper.  Night  and  day 
throughout  this  period  the  pump  has  handled  its  800 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  A  little  trouble  has  been 
experienced  with  the  motor,  but  only  such  as  may  be 
expected  from  a  machine  of  this  kind  operating  in  a 
damp  place. 

The  water  that  this  pump  handles  is  not  ordinary 
mine  water  as  this  term  usually  is  understood  but  is 
practically  spring  and  ground  water  containing  only  a 
slight  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  Furthermore  no  grit 
or  dirt  is  present  to  eat  the  impellers.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  with  these  favoring  conditions  the  pump 
has  given  service  that  might  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 


By  Movement  of  a  Rotor  Three  Spaces  Enlarge  and 
Contract,  Thus  Drawing  and  ExpeUing  Water 

Triangular  Impeller  Revolves  Within  a  Square  Rotor  to  Which  It  Im- 
parts Motion  —  As  They  Revolve  Spaces  Are  Formed  Which  First 
Enlarge,  Forming  a  Suction,  and  Then  Grow  Small  and  Act  as  a  Com- 
pression Chamber;  Thus  Water  Is  Sucked  in  and  Voided  by  the  Pump 


PUMPS  now  being  used  in  mines  may  be  classified 
roughly  into  two  main  basic  types,  namely, 
plunger  or  reciprocating,  and  centrifugal  machines. 
The  turbine  type  may  be  included  in  the  second  classifi- 
cation, although  its  action  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  the  centrifugal.  Because  of  the  inherent  dis- 
advantages heretofore  found  in  the  rotary  type  of  pump 
its  use  in  the  mining  industry  has  not  been  extensive. 
Mining  engineers  generally  concede  that,  mechanically, 
both  plunger  and  centrifugal  pumps  leave  much  to  be 
desired  from  the  standpoint  of  general  efficiency.  In 
the  former  an  exceedingly  close  fit  is  necessary  between 
plungers  and  cylinders,  and  the  resulting  rubbing  and 
wear  quickly  bring  about  excessive  slippage.  Then 
again  the  inertia  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  head  of 
water  must  be  overcome  before  maximum  efficiency  can 
be  obtained. 

Centrifugal  and  turbine  types  of  pumps  are  weak  in 
creating  suction  and  are  not  positive  in  action.  They 
cannot  profitably  be  used  for  any  conditions  differing  in 
any  essential  from 
those  for  which  the 
particular  pump  was 
originally  designed. 
It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  a  rotary  type 
could  be  evolved 
which  incorporated 
the  positive  action 
of  the  plunger  pump 
with  the  continuous 
flow  of  the  centrifu- 
gal or  turbine  type, 
the  ideal  in  mine 
pumping  efficiency 
would  be  attained. 
The   rotary   types 


thus  far  evolved  may  be  divided  broadly  into  the  follow- 
ing classifications:  Those  using  the  meshing  gear  move- 
ment, those  of  the  rotary  plunger  type  and  those  of  the 
rotary  bucket  and  packing-strip  types.  In  practice  all 
these  develop  more  or  less  friction  between  either  the 
moving  parts  themselves  or  between  the  moving  parts 
and  the  casing. 

The  Exeter  rotary  mine  pump  built  according  to  the 
Feuerheerd  patents  is  based  upon  an  entirely  new  idea 
in  rotary-pump  construction.  This  pump  creates  its 
own  suction,  its  action  is  positive,  and  the  flow  of  the 
water  is  continuous.  There  are  no  valves  and  no  recip- 
rocating parts  to  get  out  of  order,  while,  compared  with 
its  output,  the  size  of  the  pump  is  remarkably  small. 
Because  rolling  rather  than  rubbing  action  takes  place 
between  its  surfaces,  the  wear  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  underlying  principle  is  a 
variant  of  the  square-hole  drilling  device  in  which  a 
triangular   bit   functions    inside   a    restraining   square 


FOUR  SUCCESSIVE  POSITIONS  OF  ROTATING  PARTS  SHOWING  SIXTEEN  PROGRESSIVE 

SHAPES    OF    PUMPING    POCKETS 

Pocket  9  in  Fig.  1  becomes  10.  11  and  12  in  Figs.  2.  3  and  4.     Agraln  looking  at  Fig.  1  it  has  become  13 
It  grad-ually  reduces  till  it  becomes  16.  and.  going  back  to  Fig.  1.  i;  is  seen  to  have  disappeared  altogether 
After  which  it  gradually  develops  from  1  to  9.     Uhile  it   is  decreased  in  size  it  is  discharging  the  water 
that  it  contains  under  pressure  ;  as  It  increases  It  is  taking  in  water  bv  suction. 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  ROTOR  SHAPES 
The   two   parts  are  built  around  an   equilateral   triangle   and   a 
square  on  an  equal  base.     Both  are  enlarged  by  circular  additions 
at  their  angles  and  by  curved  processes  which  join  the  circles. 

former  of  equal  size.  This  combination  has  been 
developed  as  a  three-tooth  pinion  meshing  with  an 
internal  four-tooth  gear,  the  two  being  set  eccentrically 
one  to  the  other.  The  irregular  spaces,  increasing  and 
diminishing  in  volume  as  the  two  parts  rotate  together, 
are  utilized  to  admit  and  eject  the  fluid.  Using  an 
equilateral  triangle  inside  a  square  will,  of  necessity, 
give  the  largest  spaces  for  a  given  size  of  the  contacting 
pair.  Any  other  combination — four  to  five,  five  to  six, 
etc. — will  more  nearly  approach  equal  size  and  conse- 
quently leave  smaller  voids. 

It  is  obvious  that  true  geometrical  forms  would  not 
function  smoothly.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to 
evolve  by  experiment  such  a  series  of  curves  on  both 
members  as  would  enable  continuous  contact  to  be 
maintained  without  jar  and  assure  a  smooth  rolling 
motion  between  the  parts.  It  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  note  that  the  solution  found  employs  only 
circular  arcs. 

The  accompanying  illustrations.  Figs.  1  to  4,  show  the 
two  rotating  elements  in  sequence  of  position  during 
one  complete  revolution.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  geo- 
metrical construction  employed  in  the  design  of  the  two 
rotors. 

Considering  Fig.  5  first,  an  equilateral  triangle 
ABC  and  a  square  ABED.  The  angles  of  the  triangle 
are  bisected  and  the  lines  produced;  the  diagonals  of 
the  square  also  are  drawn  and  produced.  The  circum- 
scribing circles  of  both  triangle  and  square  also  are 
drawn.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure 
the  circles  cut  each  other  and  that  X  is  a  measure  of  the 
distance  by  which  the  two  circumscribing  circles  over- 
lap. With  the  points  of  the  triangle  as  centers,  circles 
with  a  radius  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  common  side 
of  the  triangle  and  square  are  described.  With  0  as  a 
center  and  OF  as  radius,  arcs  are  struck  intersecting 
the  diagonals  of  the  souare.  From  the  four  points 
thus  found  as  centers  and  with  a  radius  one-fourth  the 
common  side  of  the  square  and  triangle,  circles  are 
described.  The  joining  arcs  for  the  completion  of  the 
square  figure  are  struck  with  the  height  of  the  initial 
triangle  as  a  radius,  and  the  similar  arcs  on  the  tri- 
angular figure  are  described  with  the  side  of  the  square 
or  triangle  as  a  radius. 


The  first  center  found  is  upon  the  vertical  center  line, 
and  the  arc  contacts  with  the  extreme  top  of  the  tri- 
angular figure.  The  explanation  is  more  involved  than 
the  actual  construction,  which,  if  a  pair  of  compasses 
are  used,  may  easily  be  followed  from  the  diagram  and 
the  foregoing  description.  The  only  variation  from  the 
geometrical  figures  found  as  above  described  is  that  the 
sides  or  outlets  of  the  recesses  in  the  square  figure 
formed  as  above  are  made  parallel,  so  that  the  projec- 
tions on  the  inner  figure  enter  and  leave  more  easily. 

We  will  now  consider  Figs.  1  to  4  in  sequence.  In  Fig. 
1  the  space  9  between  the  two  rotors  is  at  a  maximum. 
The  inlet  port  has  just  closed  and  the  outlet  port  is 
about  to  open.  The  entire  cycle  of  movement  and 
variation  of  one  space  can  be  progressively  followed 
through  the  four  diagrams  by  the  numbers  1  to  16. 
Starting  with  maximum  volume  as  9  in  Fig.  1,  then 
going  to  10,  lU  12,  13,  lU,  15,  16,  1,  2,  3,  h,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  completes  the  progression.  The  capacity  of  the 
pump  per  revolution  is  equal  to  three  times  the  volume  of 
space  9. 

The  pump  consists  of  an  outer  casing  of  cylindrical 
form  which  contains  a  pair  of  rotors  meshing,  the 
inner  rotor  being  keyed  to  the  driving  shaft.  These 
two  rotors  are  set  eccentric  one  to  the  other,  the  axial 
line  being  at  the  intersection  of  the  bisection  lines  at  0 
in  the  geometrical  diagram,  Fig.  5.  The  outer  rotor' has 
four  ports  which  open  to  both  the  suction  and  discharge 
during  rotation.  These  ports  are  closed  momentarily  by 
a  lip  at  both  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  pump  body 
in  order  to  effect  the  cut-off  between  the  suction  and  the 
discharge  of  the  pump.  The  liquid  is  drawn  into  the 
machine  through  the  ports  of  the  outer  rotor  while  the 
size  of  the  pocket  is  increasing,  and  is  forced  out  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pump  during  the  last  half  revolu- 
tion when  the  size  of  the  pocket  is  decreasing. 

The  rotors  themselves  are  acid-resisting  bronze  cast- 
ings of  suitable  thickness,  worked  on  edge  to  the  figures 
described,  their  faces  or  ends  being  in  parallel  planes. 
The  outer  rotating  member  is  a  working  fit  in  the 
casing  at  its  periphery  but  is  othei'wise  free.  The 
inner  rotor  imparts  motion  to  the  outer. 

Two  Rotating  Parts  Have  Equal  Speed 

The  chief  defect  common  to  the  rotary  pumps  hereto- 
fore developed  has  been  that,  because  of  local  differences 
in  speed,  wear  was  irregular.  Rotary  pumps  have  been 
built  of  great  initial  exactitude  for  high  duty  and 
extreme  conditions,  but  such  accuracy  has  heretofore 
been  highly  difficult  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time 
because  of  the  variation  mentioned.  This  trouble  is 
common  to  each  of  the  three  general  types  of  rotary 
pum.ps  referred  to,  and  there  is  no  simple  method  of 
compensating  such  irregular  wear. 

Hydraulic  engineers  of  wide  experience  assert  that 
reciprocating  motion  is  preferable  to  rotation  in  a  posi- 
tive-acting pump.  In  the  Exeter  rotary  pump  this  objec- 
tion is  minimized  if  not  entirely  eliminated  for  all  prac- 
ticable purposes.  This  is  due  to  the  maintenance  of 
rolling  action  throughout. 

Pumps  of  this  kind  are  self-priming,  easy  of  installa- 
tion and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  every  dewatering  con- 
dition found  in  the  mining  industry,  from  the  smallest 
gathering  to  the  largest  mine-drainage  pump.  Dirt  and 
grit  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  pump  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  rubbing  or  sliding  contact.  Small  pumps  thus  far 
tested  have  shown  a  sustained  volumetric  efficiency  of 
98.67  per  cent,  and  an  over-all  efficiency  of  between  70 
and  82  per  cent. 
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Method  of  Washing  Coal  for  Metallurgical  Coke  at 

Risco,  in  Birmingham  Field 

Coal  Crushed  to  One-Inch  and  Under,  Jigged  and  Dehvered  at 
Steel  Plant  with  Only  Six  Per  Cent  Moisture  Without  Use  of 
Drainage  Tanks  or  Centrifugal  Driers — Water  Clarified  for 
Re-use  Contains  Only  Fifteen-Hundredths  of  One  Per  Cent  Solids 

By  E.  p.  Stewart 

Chicago,   111. 


THE  Birmingham  coal  field  of  Alabama  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  careful  attention  it  gives  to, 
and  the  progress  it  has  made  in,  the  art  of  coal 
washing.  Though  a  number  of  plants  are  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  clean,  well-sized  domestic  fuel,  by  far 
the  greater  number  and  the  more  elaborate  coal-washing 
installations  have  been  made  with  a  vieAV  to  producing 
coal  for  coking  purposes  with  the  lowest  possible  ash 
and  sulphur  content.  In  recent  years  the  larger  com- 
panies in  this  district  have  constructed  byproduct  plants 
which  have  called  for  extreme  care  in  cleaning  and 
preparation. 

What  probably  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  plants  for  the  preparation  of  coking 
coal  is  to  be  found  at  the  Risco  tipple  and  washery  of 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  This  is  located  at  Risco 
mine,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Birmingham,  near 
Palos,  Ala.  A  general  view  of  the  tipple  and  washery 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
This  plant  contains  the  best  of  modern  means  for  han- 
dling and  treating  coal  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  mine 
until  it  is  loaded  into  railroad  cars  for  shipment  to  the 
coke  ovens.  Unusual  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cleaning,  screening  and  crushing  of  mine-run  before  it 
is  delivered  to  the  washery,  to  the  separation  of  coal 


from  its  accompanying  impurities  in  the  washery,  to  the 
drying  of  the  washed  product  and  finally  to  the  preven- 
tion of  loss  of  fine  coal,  this  last  result  being  effected 
by  the  clarification  of  the  water  used  in  the  washing 
process  with  attendant  recovery  of  fine  material. 

Ash  Eight  Per  Cent,  Sulphur  Below  One 

The  coal  measure  mined  and  treated  is  known  as  the 
Mary  Lee  bed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Palos  this  is  some- 
what lower  in  ash  content  than  at  other  points  in  the 
immediate  district  and  after  treatment  in  the  plant  it 
yields  a  high-grade  coking  product  containing  approxi- 
mately 8  per  cent  ash  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  sul- 
phur. Moisture  in  the  washed  coal  as  shipped  is  less 
than  10  per  cent.  This  is  further  reduced  in  shipment 
so  that  by  the  time  the  coal  reaches  the  ovens  it  does 
not  contain  more  tTian  6  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  tipple 
and  washery  are  designed  for  a  capacity  of  250  tons 
per  hour. 

Mine-run  coal  is  delivered  in  solid-body  cars  to  a 
rotary  dump  in  the  tipple  by  means  of  an  endless  rope 
haulage.  After  the  cars  have  been  disengaged  from  the 
rope  they  are  fed  at  regular  intervals  to  the  platform 
scale  and  dump  by  a  car  feeder  which  is  under  control 
of  the  weighman.     The  mine-run  coal  is  bubjected  to  a 
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STEEL  TIPPLE  AND  WASHERY  OF  REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  AT  RISCO,  ALA. 
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careful  treatment  designed  to  furnish  a  material  not 
only  of  a  uniform  size  but  one  thoroughly  hand-picked 
before  crushing.  Coal  is  discharged  from  the  pit  cars 
by  the  dump  into  a  large  concrete  receiving  hopper  and 
thence  fed  out  uniformly  onto  a  Marcus  screen.  This 
screen  removes  all  of  the  fine  coal  that  will  pass  through 
a  1-in.  circular  perforation  and  offers  facilities  for  com- 
plete removal  by  hand-picking  of  all  coarse  rock,  sprags, 
or  other  refuse  which  might  damage  the  coal  crushers. 
This  refuse  and  rock  is  thrown  into  a  steel  trough  at- 
tached to  the  screen  and  conveyed  by  it  to  the  rock  and 
waste  bin,  while  the  coal  finer  than  one  inch  passes 
direct  to  the  conveyor  which  leads  to  the  washery. 

Washer  Coal  Crushed  to  One-Inch  Diameter 

Mine-run  coal  larger  than  one  inch  freed  from  rock 
and  refuse  is  delivered  from  the  Marcus  screen  into  a 
crusher  so  set  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  maximum  size  of  one 
inch.    The  coal  after  passing  through  the  crusher  is  col- 


A  conveyor  leading  from  the  screen  to  the  side  of  the 
tipple  permits  the  loading  of  picked  mine-run  coal  direct 
into  railroad  cars,  when  for  any  reason  this  is  desirable. 
At  times  a  few  cars  of  rock  are  brought  out  of  the  mine 
along  with  those  loaded  with  coal.  To  dispose  of  this 
rock,  by-passes  have  been  arranged  in  the  hopper  be- 
neath the  second  rotary  dump  above  mentioned.  When 
this  rock  is  discharged  it  is  deflected  direct  into  the 
rock  bin  which  receives  the  pickings  from  the  Marcus 
screen. 

The  1-in.  coal  leaving  the  tipple  is  transported  by 
means  of  belt  conveyors  to  a  large  storage  bin  located 
behind  the  jigs  in  the  washing  plant.  At  this  point  the 
equipment  contains  an  interesting  and  rather  unusual 
feature  in  that  the  coal  may  be  screened  if  desired  and 
the  dust  eliminated  from  the  washing  process.  The 
screens  employed  for  this  purpose  are  located  above  the 
bin  and  are  provided  with  t^-in.  circular  perforations. 
When  these  are  used  the  fine  material  removed  is  con- 


Outside  View  of  Washer 

Showing  the  draining  conveyor.  The  coal 
in  its  movement  passes  over  a  finely-per- 
forated trough  which  retains  the  coal  but 
lets  the  water  through,  which  then  re- 
turns to  the  sludge  recovery.  The  water 
goes  to  overflow  tanks  and  thence  to  the 
Dorr  thickeners  in  the  background. 
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One  of  Two  Thickeners 

Rakes  in  the  bottom  of  the  thickener 
revolve  once  in  two  minutes  and  with 
their  plowlike  blades  move  the  fine  coal 
toward  the  center,  whence  it  is  with- 
drawn by  a  diaphi-agm  pump,  the  product 
being  half  coal  and  half  watei*. 


lected  and  elevated  to  a  special  set  of  shakers  and  re- 
screened,  the  oversize  returning  to  the  crusher.  The 
l-in.-and-under  coal  passing  through  this  special  screen 
meets  the  fine  coal  previously  mentiored  as  coming  from 
the  Marcus  screen  and  is  conveyed  with  it  to  the  wash- 
ery. It  should  be  noted  that  no  coal  can  reach  the 
washery  that  has  not  actually  passed  through  a  1-in. 
circular  perforation. 

In  addition  to  the  coal-preparation  equipment  de- 
scribed above  the  tipple  contains  interesting  means  for 
inspecting  cars  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  rock, 
for  which  the  miners  are  docked.  Cars  to  be  inspected 
are  directed  to  a  second  rotary  dump  and  discharged  to 
a  feeder  and  inspection  tabic.  Movement  of  the  feeder 
and  inspection  apron  is  so  timed  that  the  contents  of 
the  car  is  spread  evenly  over  the  full  length  of  the  table. 
After  the  necessary  inspection  and  picking  the  coal  is 
discharged  onto  the  Marcus  screen,  where  it  mingles 
with  that  delivered  from  the  main  rotary  dump. 


veyed  to  a  bin  and  thence  to  the  final  washed  coal  con- 
veyor, where  it  mixes  with  the  washed  product.  The 
oversize  is  deposited  in  the  bin  and  fed  out  to  the  jigs. 
At  present  the  plant  contains  three  two-compartment 
coal-washing  jigs  with  provision  for  the  futux-e  instal- 
lation of  a  fourth.  The  arrangement  of  these  machines, 
as  well  as  the  general  layout  of  the  operating  floor  in 
the  washery,  is  shown  clearly  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  jigs  are  constructed  of  cast  iron  and 
equipped  with  specially-designed  rotary  valves  for  the 
removal  of  bone  coal  and  refuse  as  well  as  special  valves 
in  the  bottom  for  the  withdrawal  of  fine  hutch  products. 

Jig  Compartments  Built  of  Cast  Iron 

The  coal  is  fed  uniformly  from  the  bin  to  the  jigs  by 
rotary  feeders,  each  jig  and  feeder  having  a  normal 
capacity  of  seventy-five  tons  per  hour.  Each  jig  and 
the  feeder  serving  it  constitutes  a  separate  motor-driven 
unit.     Any  number  of  these  units  may  be  operated  at 
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JIG  FLOOR  SHOWING   CAST-IRON  JIGS 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  facing  the  jigs  are  the  various 
motor  controls  by  which  all  the  machinery  in  the  washer  is  handled. 

will.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  two-compart- 
ment jig.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  cast-iron 
jigs  as  employed  in  this  plant  not  only  assure  great 
rigidity  and  absence  from  vibration  but  offer  unusually 
long  life  and  great  desirability.  They  are  not  subject 
to  the  excessive  corrosion  frequently  attending  opera- 
tion of  similar  equipment  when  used  in  acid  water  such 
as  is  often  encountered  in  coal-washing  installations. 

The  jigs  produce  three  products,  viz:  clean  washed 
coal  free  from  rock  and  bone,  bone  coal  suitable  for 
boiler  fuel,  and  refuse  containing  but  little  combustible 
matter.  These  products  are  directed  "by  suitable  sluice- 
ways to  the  necessary  tanks,  dewatering  elevators,  and 
conveyors.  The  washed  coal  finally  is  deposited  in  the 
shipping  bin  and  the  refuse  in  the  waste  bin. 

Gray  Band  Crushed  and  Rewashed  in  Jigs 

The  bed  as  ijiined  at  Risco  is  peculiar  in  that  it  con- 
tains a  gray  band  of  very  hard,  heavy  coal,  low  in  ash 
and  high  in  fixed  carbon.  Some  of  this  material  is  dis- 
charged with  the  high-ash  bone  coal  from  the  jigs.  To 
prevent  loss  this  bone  is  first  dewatered  and  then 
crushed  and  rewashed  in  one  of  the  primary  jigs. 

Means  and  methods  used  in  this  plant  for  dewatering 
the  washed  coal  are  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the 
usual  practice  and  have  proven  highly  effective.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  draining  conveyor  employed  in  the 
process  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration  of  the  outside 
of  the  breaker.  All  the  washed  coal  and  water  from  the 
jigs  is  first  sluiced  to  a  revolving  screen  having  i-in. 
circular  perforations.  The  coal  retained  on  this  screen 
passes  direct  to  the  final  washed  coal  conveyor  leading 
to  the  shipping  bin. 

The  finer  material  or  that  passing  through  the  screen, 
together  with  the  water,  flows  to  a  standard  sludge- 
recovery  apparatus.  This  is  a  long  rectangular  tank 
fitted  with  a  slow-moving  flight  conveyor  designed  to 
move  the  coal,  as  it  settles,  to  the  pit  end  of  the  recovery 
tank.  From  here  it  is  withdrawn  by  a  perforated-bucket 
elevator. 

This  fine  coal  taken  from  the  sludge  recovery  is  dis- 
charged by  the  elevator  onto  a  draining  conveyor.    It  is 


here  that  thorough  dewatering  of  the  fine  coal  takes 
place.  The  draining  conveyor  is  similar  to  the  well- 
known  flight  conveyor  except  that  it  has  a  finely-perfor- 
ated trough.  As  the  coal  is  dragged  along  this  trough 
the  water  passes  through,  finding  its  way  back  to  the 
sludge  recovery.  The  dewatered  coal  finally  is  dis- 
charged from  this  conveyor  into  the  washed-coal  con- 
veyor mentioned  previously.  This  conveyor  also  re- 
ceives the  oversize  material  from  the  revolving  screen 
in  the  beginning  of  the  drying  process. 

Water  Clarified  in  Thickener  for  Re-use 

The  water  kept  in  continuous  circulation  in  the  proc- 
ess of  washing,  amounting  to  approximately  3,500  gal. 
per  min.,  is  subjected  to  clarification.  The  cycle  of  oper- 
ations here  followed  represents  one  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  coal  preparation.  The  general 
arrangement  and  details  of  construction  of  the  Dorr 
thickener  are  well  known,  but  to  those  still  unacquainted 
with  them  the  details  may  be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

After  overflowing  the  various  tanks  and  having  been 
collected  in  a  central  container  the  water  is  sent  by 
centrifugal  pumps  to  two  Dorr  thickeners  each  70  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  water  entering  these  thickeners  con- 
tains from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  solids.  It  overflows  the 
periphery  of  these  tanks  into  sluices  and  is  led  back  to 
the  jigs,  to  be  again  used  in  the  process  of  washing. 
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FLOW  SHKET  OF  WASHER.  SHOWING  CLEANING  OF  COAL 
AND  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER 
The  coal  is  rirst  reduced  to  one  inch  and  under  and  then  taken 
to  the  washer,  where  the  fine  coal  (  ,'5  and  under)  mav  be  taken 
out  before  washing.  Washing  is  done  in  two-compartment  jigs. 
Dashes  in  the  drawing  show  permissible  routes  for  the  coal  and 
dotted  lines  the  course  taken  by  the  water  in  its  various  degrees 
of  clarification. 
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This  water  as  it  leaves  the  thickeners  contains  about 
0.15  of  1  per  cent  of  solids,  being  practically  clear. 

The  thickener  tanks  have  cone-shaped  bottoms  and 
are  fitted  with  centrally-located  vertical  shafts  to  which 
are  attached  slow-moving  rakes.  These  scrape  on  the 
bottom  and  conduct  the  fine  material,  as  it  settles, 
to  the  center  of  the  tanks,  whence  it  is  withdrawn  by 
diaphragm  pumps.  This  fine  coal,  or  sludge,  as  it  is 
termed,  consists  of  approximately  50  per  cent  solids  and 
50  per  cent  water. 

After  being  discharged  by  the  diaphragm  pumps  it  is 
conducted  by  a  sluiceway  to  the  final  washed-coal  con- 
veyor, where  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  washed  prod- 
ucts and  delivered  to  the  shipping  bin.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  method  not  only  precludes  possibility  of  any 
less  of  fine  coal  but  enables  the  washing  process  to  be 
conducted  with  practically  fresh  water  at  all  times. 

The  plant  throughout  is  of  fireproof  construction, 
all  structures  and  buildings  being  of  structural  steel 
covered  with  corrugated  sheet  roofing  and  siding.     All 


tanks  are  of  reinforced  concrete.  Ample  protection  is 
afforded  the  operatives  through  the  use  of  safety  guards 
everywhere.  All  machinery  is  electrically-driven,  the 
controls  being  located  at  the  most  convenient  points  for 
the  operation  of  the  tipple  and  washery  equipment. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  tTiat  special  interest 
in  this  plant  centers  in  the  modern  and  somewhat  un- 
usual features  employed  for  the  preparation  of  coal  be- 
fore washing,  the  washing  process  proper,  the  means 
employed  for  dewatering  the  washed  product,  the  facili- 
ties for  by-passing  the  fine  coal  without  washing,  and 
finally,  the  clarification  of  the  circulating  water  and  re- 
covery of  the  coal  dust. 

The  plant  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  close  consultation  with  F.  G. 
Morris,  general  superintendent  of  coal  mines  for  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  as  the  mine  development  pro- 
ceeds it  will  become  one  of  the  company's  most  depend- 
able sources  for  coal  required  in  coke  production. 


Washing  Coal  with  Air  Instead  of  with  Water 

Air  Forced  Upward  Through  Table  Deck  and  Its  Load  of  Material 
Almost  Immediately,  Separates  Light  from  Heavy  Particles — Thus 
Machine  Has  a  Large  Capacity — Furthermore  the  Product  Is  Dry 

By  L.  E.  Woods 

Welch,  W.  Va. 


DRY  cleaning  of  coal  by  means  of  air  flotation 
is  a  comparatively  new  process  for  the  demon- 
stration of  which  a  small  plant  has  been  erected 
at  Welch,  W.  Va.  In  general  the  basic  idea  involved 
differs  little  from  that  employed  in  the  ordinary  con- 
centrating table  except  that  upward-moving  air  under 
pressure  is  employed  as  a  separating  medium  instead 
of  water.     Both  processes  depend   upon  the  difference 


CONCENTRATING  TABLE  WITH  FAN  FOR  ITS  OPERATION 
To  one  corner  of  this  tabh>  is  (h'livored  coal  in  any  one  of  many 
narrow  ranges  of  sizes.  It  is  lifted  by  an  (ipwaul  flow  of  air 
and  receives  also,  b>-  tlie  motion  of  the  table,  a  thrust  which 
forces  it  up  hil'  along  tlie  deck.  Tlu>  liiavier  material  is  not 
lifted  off  the  table  and  so  receives  the  full  effect  of  the  thrust. 
The  impure  material  therefore  is  propelled  alonp  the  deck,  and  the 
cleaner  passes  across  the  riffles,  ei'avity  determining  its  passage. 


in  specific  gravity  between  the  coal  and  its  accompany- 
ing impurities.  The  new  method,  however,  not  only 
uses  air  to  accomplish  the  separation  but  applies  it  in 
a  manner  differing  radically  from  that  in  which  water 
is   utilized. 

The  ordinary  concentrating  table  is  provided  with  a 
deck  that  is  impervious  to  the  water  which  is  employed 
as  a  separating  medium.  Consequently  this  fluid  must 
flow  over  the  table  surface  in  order  to  submerge  the 
material  forming  the  decklor.d  and  wash  the  lighter 
from  the  heavier  particles.  The  deck  of  the  new  sepa- 
rator is  pervious  to  air,  and  the  separating  medium 
accordingly  is  forced  upward  through  the  deckload, 
positively  lifting  the  lighter  elements  away  from  the 
heavier.  In  this  process  the  lesser  weight  of  air  as 
compared  with  water  is  much  in  its  favor,  as  it  greatly 
facilitates  the  speed  of  separation  and  increases  the 
efUciency  of  the  operation.  With  air  the  separation  is 
practically  instantaneous,  with  a  corresponding  effect 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

Used  M.^inly  on  Fine  Sizes  of  Material 

This  air  separator  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
finer  sizes — that  is,  those  pieces  ranging  from  li  in. 
down  to  dust.  As  it  is  impossible  to  separate  particles 
differing  only  slightly  in  specific  gravity  but  varying 
widely  in  weight  it  is  necessary  to  perfonn  a  certain 
amount  of  screen  grading  in  order  to  obtain  products 
in  which  the  sizes  of  particles  are  not  widely  variant. 
Because  of  the  comparatively  small  difference  in  the 
specific  gravities  of  coal  and  slate  a  minimum  of  four 
sizes  should  be  made  in  such  material  as  has  been  named 
above,  namely,  11  to  1  in.,  1  to  i  in.,  i  to  i  in.  and 
4  to  J  in. 

Practically  all  run-of-mine  material  that  will  pass  a 
J-in.  perforation  is  of  sufticent  purity  for  commeixrial 
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purposes.  This  size  (less  than  i  in.)  can,  of  course, 
be  cleaned  quite  as  readily  as  any  other,  but  ordinarily 
this  is  unnecessary.  The  minus  i-in.  particles  may  be 
eliminated  by  screening,  leaving  a  material  to  be  treated 
that  ranges  from  h  in.  to  li  in. 

The  air  jig  consists  essentially  of  a  body  mounted 
upon  inclined  supports  and  oscillated  by  a  pair  of  bronze 
eccentrics.  An  ordinary  centrifugal  fan  is  built  into 
the  base  of  the  machine  and  supplies  air  to  the  body, 
which  accordingly  becomes  an  air  chamber  or  windbox. 
The  pervious  or  perforated  cover  to  this  chamber  forms 
the  deck  whereon  separation  takes  place.  This  receives 
the  material  to  be  treated,  and  the  air  moving  upward 
through  the  small  holes  in  the  deck  causes  the  particles 
to  assume  positions  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
specific  gravities. 

Machine  Closely  Resembles  Si,udge  Table 

The  deck  proper  consists  of  a  frame  provided  with 
slats  or  ribs  supporting  the  perforated  cover.  It  has 
an  area  of  12.5  sq.ft.,  about  one-third  of  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  ribs,  leaving  a  clear  or  net  space  of  9.3  sq.ft. 
A  steel  and  cast-iron  running  gear  is  provided,  so  de- 
signed as  to  afford  both  longitudinal  and  transverse 
adjustment  of  the  inclination  of  the  deck.  The  toggles 
of  this  running  gear  are  set  at  an  angle  of  35  deg.  from 
the  vertical.  The  body  and  deck  are  oscillated  with  a 
throw  of  5.8  in.  The  speed  is  about  300  strokes  per 
minute. 


A  speed-change  device  is  built  into  the  ba.se  of  the 
machine.  This  consists  of  two  parallel  shafts  bearing 
cones,  set  oppositely,  with  a  belt  under  control  of  a 
shifter  running  between  them.  The  eccentrics  for  the 
oscillation  of  the  body  and  deck  are  fastened  to  one  of 
these  shafts.  The  constant-speed  shaft  makes  300  r.p.m., 
giving  a  speed  range  to  the  other  shaft  of  from  270  to 
330  r.p.m.,  which  communicates  to  the  body  and  deck 
an  equal  number  of  complete  oscillations  per  minute. 

The  fan  is  a  40-in.  steel-plate  centrifugal  suction- 
blower  and  is  driven  at  1,600  r.p.m.  The  eye  or  intake 
is  provided  with  a  gate  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air 
entering  the  machine,  and  consequently  the  volume 
passing  the  deck  apertures. 

Cloth  or  perforated  metal  is  used  to  cover  the  deck. 
In  either  case  the  porosity  of  the  covering  is  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  material  being  handled.  Above  the  deck 
surface  is  placed  a  series  of  metal  riffles,  fastened  to 
the  ribs.  These  members  are  designed  to  retard  the 
transverse  movement  of  the  load  across  the  deck. 

Table  Inclination  Adjustable  to  Suit  Coal 

Both  longitudinal  and  transverse  inclinations  of  the 
deck  are  adjustable  to  suit  the  size  of  particle  being 
treated.  The  usual  transverse  setting  is  about  5  deg. 
from  the  horizontal,  the  deck  sloping  away  from  the 
feed.  The  longitudinal  inclination  is  about  1  deg.  from 
the  horizontal,  the  slope  being  upward  from  the  feed. 
The  oscillating  movement  tends  to  thrust  the  load  up  the 
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Front  and  Side  Elevations  and  Plan 
of  Air  Concentrator 

Coal  finds  its  passage  unretarded  by  riffles  and 
unhindered  by  the  jolting  of  the  table.  It  comes 
straight  down  the  inclination,  actuated  by  gravity, 
vaulting  the  riffles  with  the  aid  of  the  air  current. 
Slaty  material  has  to  travel  to  the  end  of  these 
obstioictions  to  a  point  where  a  smooth  surface 
permits  it  to  move  down  by  gravity  to  its  point 
of  discharge.  Coal  of  mixed  character,  part  slate 
and  part  coal,  also  is  moved  toward  the  smooth 
space  at  the  end  of  the  liffles,  but  fails  to  reach  it. 
It  ultimately  lands  at  a  discharge  point  between 
the  coal  and  the  slate. 


Side    Elevation 
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longitudinal  inclination,  while  gravity  tends  to  carry 
the  material  downward  laterally  away  from  the  point 
of  feed. 

Air  from  the  fan  enters  the  windbox  below  the  deck 
at  high  velocity,  the  volume  being  regulated  by  the 
gate  on  the  tan  'suction.  This  air  is  retarded  in  its 
escape  by  the  perforated  cover  and  the  density  of  the 
deckload.  It  is  thus  compressed  within  the  body  of  the 
machine  and  finally  escapes  through  the  deck  cover  in  a 
multiplicity  of  fine  streams.  The  volume  escaping,  of 
course,  is  governed  by  the  amount  admitted  to  the  fan. 

The  velocity  of  escape  is  dependent  upon  the  density 
of  the  deckload  and  the  degree  of  compression  existing 
within  the  cleaner  body.  Small  particles  require  a 
small  volume  of  air  at  high  velocity  and  larger  pieces 
require  a  greater  volume  at  less  velocity. 

Screen  Regulates  Air  to  Suit  Deckload 

Within  the  air  chest  or  body  and  below  the  deck  is 
placed  a  perforated  plate  or  air  screen.  This  is  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  flow  of  air  through  the  deck  and 
to  vary  its  pressure  and  volume  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  load.  Thus  an  increased  volume  and  pres- 
sure are  obtained  where  the  deckload  is  greatest  or 
where  the  material  composing  that  load  is  heaviest. 
Such  varying  zones  of  air  pressure  and  volume  facilitate 
the  process  of  separation. 

Passing  the  perforations  of  the  deck  under  pressure 
the  air  immediately  expands  and  forms  a  sheet  or  cush- 
ion above  the  deck  surface  under  partial  compression. 
This  air  film,  controlled  as  to  volume  and  density  at  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  deck,  supports,  at  least  in  part, 
the  material  being  treated  and  forms  the  separating 
medium. 

Coal  to  be  cleaned  is  fed  to  the  deck  at  one  corner, 
namely,  that  forming  the  highest  point  of  transverse 
inclination  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  longitudinal  in- 
clination. It  immediately  encounters  the  upward  flow 
of  air,  a  positive  thrust  tending  to  propel  the  mass 
longitudinally — that  is,  up  hill — along  the  deck,  while 
the  force  of  gravity  tends  to  move  the  coal  down  hill 
across  the  deck.  The  air  cushion  facilitates  the  strati- 
fication of  the  material  or  its  arrangenient  in  regular 
gradation  from  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom  to  the  lightest 
at  the  top,  all  particles  arranging  themselves  according 
to  their  respective  specific  gravities. 

Heavy  Particles  Move  Lengthwise  of  Table 

The  heavier  particles  of  the  lower  portions  or  zones 
are  retarded  in  their  movement  by  the  riffl'es  and  re- 
ceive the  thrust  of  the  deck  vibrations.  Accordingly, 
they  are  propelled  along  the  deck  while  the  lighter 
particles  forming  the  upper  strata,  under  the  action  of 
gravity  move  across  the  deck. 

In  actual  operation  the  feed,  consisting  of  coal  and 
of  slate  and  other  substances  detrimental  to  the  product 
and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  coal,  is  delivered 
to  the  corner  of  the  deck,  as  above  described.  The 
heavier  constituents  are  immediately  submerged  in  the 
air  film  while  the  good  coal  is  forced  to  the  top  of  the 
mass.  Thus  the  slate  is  forced  upward  and  backward 
along  the  deck  by  the  riffles  to  the  end,  and  the  coal 
moves  across  the  riffles  and  deck  to  delivery  at  the 
side.  A  series  of  banking  bars  or  obstructions  are 
placed  in  the  line  of  travel  of  the  slate  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  deck.  These  receive  and  bank  the  slate  and 
other  heavy  material  and  force  it  to  the  lower  delivery 
side,  thus  forming  a  dense  mass  of  slate  over  which 


the  coal  cannot  pass.  This  action  gives  two  zones  of 
segregated  materials — the  coal  discharged  near  the  feed 
end  of  the  deck  and  the  slate  discharged  at  the  opposite 
end. 

Table  Works  Most  Rapidly  on  Larger  Fines 

The  capacity  of  the  cleaner  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  material  being  treated.  The  amount  that 
the  machine  will  successfully  handle  increases  rapidly 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  sizes  of  particles  within 
the  range  of  h  to  li  in.  For  all  sizes  the  average  is 
about  six  tons  per  hour. 

An  official  test  recently  made  on  a  sample  of  ll-in. 
screenings  from  the  Pocahontas  No.  4  bed  weighing 
56,600  lb.  gave  the  results  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 


ANALYSIS  OF  RAW  COAL,  CLEAN  COAL  AND  REFUSE 


Raw  Coal, 

100.00 
per  Cent 

Volatile  matter 1 8 .  60 

Fixed  carbon 72  45 

Ash 8.95 

Total 100.00 

Sulphur 0.84 


Clean  Coal, 

94.59 

per  Cent 

18.65 

74.75 

6  60 


100.00 
0.83 


Refuse, 

5.41 
per  Cent 

12.09 
34.91 
53.00 

100.00 
1.20 


ASH  IN  RAW  COAL,  CLEAN  COAL  AND  REFUSE  ARRANGED  IN 

SIZES 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Ash  in  Ash  in  Ash  in 

of  Size  Raw  Coal  Clean  Coal  Refuse 

On  1  in 1.14  44.20  44  20 

Through  1  in.  and  over  i  in 2.70  29  00  7.80  48.36 

Through  i  in.  and  over  4  in 4.66  20  96  9.29  55.77 

Through  Un.  and  over  i  in 7.11  14.38  7.30  57  84 

Through  5  in.  and  over  i  in 7.40  10  72  5.91  51.44 

Through  5  in.  and  over  i  in 19.88  7  93  6.68  56.00 

Through  I  in 57.11  6.48  6.48              

100  00 

From  the  results  thus  obtained  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  high.  The  ash  content 
of  the  coal  was  reduced  from  practically  9  per  cent 
to  6.6  per  cent,  with  a  reject  of  only  5.41  per  cent  of 
the  material  treated  and  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
good  coal  in  the  tailings.  Furthermore  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  instance  the  impurities  exist 
almost  entirely  in  the  larger  sizes,  everything  remain- 
ing on  the  1-in.  screen  being  added  to  the  tailings  with- 
out any  treatment  whatever.  Coal  passing  through  a 
i-in.  aperture  likewise  was  not  treated  but  was  added 
directly  to  the  cleaned  product. 

Invented  for  Cleaning  Seeds  and  Grain 

The  equipment  above  described  has  been  patented  and 
is  manufactured  by  the  Sutton,  Steele  &  Steele  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  It  was  designed  originally  for  the 
cleaning  and  separation  of  seeds,  cereals,  nuts  and 
legumes,  in  which  operation  it  has  proved  highly  effi- 
cient. It  has  also  demionstrated  its  value  in  the  separa- 
tion and  cleaning  of  fine  ores  and,  in  fact,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  any  small  granular  mat-erial  where  a  difference 
in  specific  gravity  exists  between  the  particles  to  be 
separated. 

The  machines  themselves  are  simple  and  inexpensive 
in  construction  as  well  as  efficient  and  economical  in 
operation.  The  small  plant  maintained  by  the  Central 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  at  Welch,  W.  Va..  was  built  for 
Durposes  of  demonstrating  the  machine  and  for  test- 
ing any  coals  that  may  be  offered. 


Among  the  contracts  sierned  Thursday,  April  14,  by 
Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Philadelphia  was  one  with 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  for  $55,000  for 
the  furnishing  and  delivering  of  coal. 
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Rock  Larries  Build  Their  Own  Dumps  and 
Provide  Economical  Disposal 

Dragline  Scraper  Not  Only  Limits  Size  of  Rock  Dump  but 
Becomes  Increasingly  Expensive  in  Operation  as  It  Gets 
Bigger  and  Higher — Electrically-Propelled  Larry  with  Swing- 
ing Body  Admirably  Solves  The  Problem  of  Rock  Disposal 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 


WHETHER  the  rock  to  be  disposed  of  at  an 
anthracite  colliery  comes  from  shaft  or  breaker 
its  disposal  often  presents  a  serious  and  expen- 
sive problem  the  magnitude  of  which  is  likely  to  increase 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Numerous  methods  for  the 
disposal  of  this  material  are  now  employed.  Sometimes 
it  is  crushed  and  flushed  back  into  the  mine  as  filling. 
Sometimes  it  is  piled  in  large  conical  heaps  by  means  of 


Side  Dumping 


expensive  as  time  went  on,  as  the  height  of  the  bank  in- 
creased rapidly,  thus  not  only  lengthening  the  conveyor 
but  also  the  height  to  which  the  rock  had  to  be  raised. 
These  changes  rapidly  augmented  the  power  consumed. 

Dragline  Too  Long  and  Rock  Pile  Too  High 

In  a  single  day  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  may  have  to 
be  disposed  of  on  the  surface,  and  conditions,  as  outlined 


When  dumping  from  mine  cars  the  rock 
does  not  have  enough  spread  to  make  a 
good  and  permanent  dump  unless  much 
rock  is  lifted  out  of  the  car,  carried  to  the 
side  of  the  dump  and  dropped  over  the 
edge.  This  larry  widens  its  own  dump 
as  cheaply  as  it  extends  it. 


a  dragline  conveyor,  which  is  extended  from  time  to 
time  as  the  pile  grows.  Sometimes  the  mine  cars  are 
run  out  on  the  dump,  there  to  be  discharged  either  by 
hand  shoveling  or  otherwise. 

Many  other  methods  have  been  adopted  for  disposing 
of  this  material  but  possibly  the  most  satisfactory  of 
them  all  is  that  employed  by  the  Susquehanna  Collieries 
Co.  at  its  Pennsylvania  colliery,  near  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa., 
where  electrically-driven  larries  are  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  larries  the  rock 
was  conveyed  to  the  dump  by  means  of  a  dragline 
scra.per.    This  means  of  disposal  became  more  and  more 


Diagonal  Dumping 

Here  again  the  larry  provides  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  dump  that 
will  stand  satisfactorily  up  to  the  point 
of  extension.  The  material  also  being  in 
bulk,  the  bottom  of  the  larry  body  being 
smooth  and  the  grade  of  the  bottom  steep, 
the  rock  shoots  into  place  and  runs  to  a 
stable  position. 


above,  soon  became  intolerable.  The  rock-disposal  prob- 
lem is  particularly  serious  in  those  portions  of  the  an- 
thracite field  where  the  beds  pitch  steeply,  as  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  practically  impossible  within  the 
mine  to  separate  extraneous  material  from  the  coal. 
\\'Tiere  the  beds  are  flat  or  nearly  so  most  of  the  refuse 
can  be  picked  out  and  gobbed  underground. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  a  rock 
dump  on  level  ground  is  to  secure  suflScient  height  to 
take  care  of  the  material  dumped.  It  is  possible  to  run 
these  larries  up  a  grade  of  six  per  cent,  and  therefore 
in  seeking  to  secure  a  satisfactory  dumping  height  on 
ground  which  is  not  suflRciently  irregular  to  provide  a 
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Slate  Larry  Dumping  Forward 


Note  that  the  rock  does  not  leave  the  larry 
chute  till  at  a  point  5  ft.  4  in.  beyond  the 
footing  of  the  front  wheel.  Even  there  it 
is  6  in.  above  the  top  of  the  rail  and  about 
16  in.  above  the  base  of  the  ties.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  see  how  completely  it 
can  prepare  the  subgrade  for  a  track  ex- 
tension. The  ob- 
jection to  trans- 
portation of  rock 
in  mine  cars  is 
that  when  the 
rock  gets  to  the 
dumping  point  it 
is  hard  to  dis- 
charge, and  the 
advantage  of  a 
larry  would  be 
c  o  ni  p  a  r  a  tively 
small  if  in  dump- 
ing it  did  not  cast 
the  material  with 
force  well  away 
from  the  side  of 
the  track,  making 
it  possible  to  build 
up  a  dump  that 
will  not  be  for- 
ever sliding  down 
and  developing 
low  spots. 
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level  dump  of  adequate  capacity,  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  ability  of  the  larries  to  climb  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation  in  a  short  distance. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  colliery  the  rock  dump  attained 
such  size  that  disposal  by  dragline  became  unduly  ex- 
pensive. No  suitable  place  existed  near  the  breaker 
where  a  new  dump  could  be  started.  There  was  avail- 
able, however,  plenty  of  room  for  a  dump  of  almost 
unlimited  size  just  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  conveyor. 

Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  handle  the  rock  by 
means  of  larries.  At  the  present  time  only  breaker  rock 
is  disposed  of  by  this  means  but  arrangements  are  being 
made  whereby  rock  cars  fiom  the  mine  may  be  dis- 
charged at  the  top  of  the  breaker  and  their  contents 
sent  to  a  separate  rock  bin.  From  this  point  the  ma- 
terial will  be  drawn  into  a  separate  larry  for  disposal. 
This  arrangement  will  necessitate  two  machines  but 
each  may  assist  the  other  in  case  of  need.  The  larry 
was  built  by  the  Connellsville  Manufacturing  &  Mine 
Supply  Co.  and  has  a  capacity  of  10  tons  when  loaded 
with  rock. 

Success  in  this  method  of  rock  disposal  depends  much 
upon  the  type  of  larry  used.  The  design  in  this  case 
is  in  some  ways  exceptional,  therefore  attention  may 
well  be  called  to  some  of  its  special  features.  It  is  so 
designed  that  it  may  dump  either  forward  or  upon  either 
side.  This  enables  it  to  build  its  own  roadbed  as  it 
advances. 

Motors  Move,  Turn  and  Discharge  Larry 

The  machine  is  electrically-operated  throughout,  being 
provided  with  four  motors.  Two  (one  on  each  axle) 
propel  the  larry,  a  third  operates  the  turntable  and 
swings  the  discharge  to  any  desired  position,  and  the 
fourth  opens  the  gate.  Controllers  for  these  motors  are 
located  convenient  to  the  operator. 


This  type  of  larry  reduces  the  necessary  amount  of 
track  shifting  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
extend  track  as  the  dump  builds  up.  This  in  turn  means 
that  all  track  extensions  may  be  made  by  the  outside 
gang  and  that  no  regular  force  of  men  is  needed  on  the 
dump. 

Grades  encountered,  of  course,  are  against  the  loaded 
larry,  but  these  need  not  be  excessive.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  this  system  as  compared  with  the  drag- 
line is  that  it  requires  less  power.  It  naturally  takes  less 
energy  to  move  rock  horizontally  than  vertically;  the 
rock  also  travels  more  easily  when  carried  on  wheels 
than  when  dragged  along  a  piece  of  sheet  iron.  The 
rock  may  be  carried  a  long  distance  by  larry  without 
the  cost  of  rock  disposal  by  that  means  even  approach- 
ing the  expense  of  operating  a  dragline,  as  this  involves 
not  only  a  large  power  expense  but  heavy  depreciation. 


Three  Distinct  Parts  Form  Conveyor  Chain 

ABOUT  115  miles  of  heavy-duty  conveyor  chain  are 
L  in  use  in  the  anthracite  region,  being  employed 
largely  in  the  movement  of  culm  to  the  breaker,  refuse 
to  the  slate  bank  or  silt  to  the  dump.  It  is  estimated 
also  that  more  than  200,000  ft.  of  such  chain  is  installed 
or  renewed  annually  in  this  field  alone.  The  work  to 
which  it  is  subjected  is  of  the  roughest  and  severest 
kind  and,  unless  a  chain  is  simply  and  ruggedly  con- 
structed, it  will  fail  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Many 
sizes,  types  and  varieties  of  chain  for  this  purpose  are 
now  in  use,  and  each  succeeding  year  sees  one  or  more 
new  designs  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  latest  and  possibly  the  simplest  design  so  far 
evolved  is  illustrated  herewith.  This  is  the  invention 
of  J.  C.  Law,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  patents  covering  it 
have  been  applied  for.     This  chain  while  intended  pri- 
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HORSESHOE    WASHER 


FIG.  1 

,SIDE  LINK 


Fl(j.2 


UPSET  ENDS  ' 


Rivetless 
Chain 

Fig'.  1.  Shows 
chain  fitted  with 
flight  brackets 
and  Fig.  2  two 
plain  links.  Rest- 
ing on  the  chain 
may  be  seen  a 
joint  pin  and  a 
horseshoe  washer, 
the  latter  being 
used  only  when 
the  links  are 
worn.  The  ends 
of  the  links  are 
upset,  so  that  the 
pin  is  held  firmly 
in  place  as  long 
as  the  links  are 
not  pushed  to- 
gether. 


marily  for  use  in  the  conveyance  of  anthracite  materials 
may  also  be  employed  advantageously  in  industrial  and 
manufacturing  plants  for  the  movement  of  almost  any 
bulk  granular  commodity. 

Both  Links  of  Pair  Have  Enlarged  Ends 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
chain  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  two  kinds  of  links 
and  one  type  of  pin.  Other  forms  adapted  to  the  out- 
side drive  of  the  chain  as  well  as  various  modifications 
in  length  of  link  or  pitch  may,  of  course,  be  employed. 
The  illustrations  here  given,  however,  well  depict  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  the  chain  is  constructed. 
The  center  link  is  of  open  pattern  bossed,  or  upset,  at 
the  ends.  This  reinforcement  takes  the  shape  of  an 
increased  width  of  link  upon  both  sides  of  the  center 
line  at  either  end.  The  side  links  likewise  are  upset  at 
the  ends,  but  the  reinforcing  boss  here  takes  the  form 
of  an  increase  in  width  upon  one  side  of  the  link — that 
toward  the  center  line  of  the  chain — only.  The  con- 
necting pin  is  provided  with  a  tee  head  on  both  ends, 
but  on  one  end  this  head  surmounts  a  rectangular  lug 
extending  from  the  side  of  the  pin  at  right  angles  to  the 
arms  of  the  tee. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  obvious  that  when  the  links 
at  any  joint  are  pushed  endwise  toward  each  other  until 
the  bossed  ends  unmask  or  clear  each  other,  they  may 
be  collapsed  or  squeezed  together  sideways  sufficiently 
to  release  the  lug  on  the  end  of  the  pin  from  the  grip 
of  the  side  link.  The  pin  may  now  be  rotated  through 
an  angle  of  90  deg.  and  withdrawn,  the  opposite  tee  head 
passing  readily  through  the  slots  of  the  links.  The 
reverse"  operation,  of  course,  may  be  performed  in 
fastening  links  together  or  building  up  a  joint  in  the 
chain. 

Horseshoe  Washer  Takes  Up  Wear  in  Chain 

If  in  course  of  time  excessive  wear  should  occur  at 
a  chain  joint,  the  links  and  pinheads  wearing  upon  each 
other  until  appreciable  transverse  play  develops,  this 
wear  may  be  taken  up  or  compensated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  open-sided  washer,  or  "horseshoe,"  shown  in  the 


illustrations.  This  washer  is  inserted  under  the  head 
of  the  pin  opposite  to  the  lug,  the  pin  itself  preventing 
movement  in  one  direction,  while  the  upturned  ends, 
or  "heel  calks,"  bearing  against  the  pin  tee  head  prevent 
movement  in  the  other.  This  effectually  takes  up  any 
side  wear  on  the  links  and  allays  any  possibility  of  the 
pin  lug  failing  to  function. 

As  an  example  of  the  saving  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  this  washer  assume  that  wear  on  a  1,000-ft.  length 
of  6-in.  pitch  chain  has  to  be  taken  up.  This  length  of 
chain  contains  2,000  pins.  If  these  are  replaced  by  pins 
of  a  length  shorter  than  the  original  they  will  cost  about 
20c.  each,  or  $400.  Two  thousand  of  these  washers,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  co; '  about  3k.  each,  or  $70, 
showing  a  saving  of  $330  per  1,000  ft.  of  chain.  On 
conveyors  of  larger  pitch  than  the  one  above  assumed 
the  possible  saving  would  be  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
example  above  given,  such  saving  being  roughly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  joints  involved. 

Attachments  Easily  Bolted  to  Center  Link 

Flight  brackets  or  attachments  of  various  kinds  may 
be  fastened  to  this  chain.  One  form  of  these  attach- 
ments is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  particular  type 
here  depicted  consists  of  two  brackets  formed  to  fit  the 
center  link  of  the  chain,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
two  machine  bolts  passing  through  the  link.  A  variety 
of  flight  shapes  might  easily  be  secured  to  brackets  of 
this  kind. 

All  parts  of  this  chain  e.xcept  the  washers  and  flight 
attachments  (which  are  stamped  and  cast  respectively) 
may  be  dropforged.  They  are  thus  comparatively  cheap 
as  well  as  strong  and  of  easy  and  rapid  manufacture. 
As  may  be  well  appreciated  by  those  accustomed  to  the 
installation,  use  and  repair  of  conveyor  chain,  this  de- 
sign is  extrennly  simple.  A  small  amount  of  slack  on 
the  take-ups  permits  the  removal  and  renewal  of  any 
link  that  is  dangerously  worn.  The  building  up  of  a 
new  chain,  of  course,  is  quite  as  easy  and  rapid  as  the 
i-epair  of  an  old  installation.  Another  obvious  advan- 
tage is  that  no  tools  of  any  description  are  necessarj'  in 
either  initial  installation  or  repair. 
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Fifty-Ton  Side-Dump  Cars  Lighten  Labor  at  Mines 

But  Might  Have  Wider  Use 


Used  for  Breaker  Waste  and 
Bringing  Coal  from  Mine  or 
Removing  Surface  Material  in 
Methods  —  Used    for    the 

ONE  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  operations 
in  anthracite  mining  is  the  transference  of  large 
quantities  of  material  from  place  to  place  on  the 
surface.  Both  standard-  and  narrow-gage  equipment 
are  employed  in  this  work.  Waste  rock  must  be  removed 
from  the  breaker  to  the  dump  and  often  culm  trans- 
ferred from  the  pile  to  the  breaker.  At  some  plants  it 
is  necessary  also  to  haul  the  coal  to  the  preparation 
plant  from  distant  shafts  or  slopes. 

Where  narrow-gage  or  small  dump  cars  are  utilized 
in  maintaining  a  rock-  and  refuse-disposal  service  from 
the  breaker  each  trip  can  handle  only  a  small  tonnage. 
The  dead  weight  of  such  cars  is  unduly  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  live  weight  and  the  tractive  effort  that 
the  locomotive  can  exert  is  expended  to  little  advantage. 
The  net  tonnage,  consequently,  suffers.  The  locomotive 
has  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  is  too  small  to  be 
really  economical  in  operation.  Moreover,  such  trans- 
portation is  not  only  costly  in  itself  but  expensive  also 
because  of  the  large  force  of  men  which  has  to  be 
maintained  on  the  dump  if,  so  as  to  charge  little  dead 
or  standing  time  against  the  trip,  it  is  arranged  that 
the  cleaning  of  the  tracks  be  done  by  a  separate  crew. 

In  moving  culm  from  the  bank  to  the  breaker,  where- 
ever  narrow-gage  equipment  is  utilized,  similar  rela- 
tively high  transportation  labor  costs  obtain.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  charge  for  loading  and  unloading  is 
excessive  because,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  units  em- 
ployed, much  time  in  both  operations  is  consumed  with 
little  result.  Where  coal  is  conveyed  to  the  breaker  from 
an  open  pit  or  distant  mine,  the  employment  of  narrow- 
gage  equipment  limits  the  size  of  the  trip  that  can  be 
efficiently  handled.  Furthermore,  transporting  coal 
through  comparatively  long  distances  in  springless  cars 
over  rough  track  tends  greatly  to  degradation  of  the 
product. 

Cars  of  Forty-Three  Cubic  Yards  Capacity 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  one  of  the 
large  anthracite  companies  is  meeting  its  outside  trans- 
portation needs  with  extension  side-dump  cars,  as  man- 
ufactured by  the  Clark  Car  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
operation  referred  to  now  maintains  a  fleet  of  thirty  of 
these  cars  and  is  contemplating  adding  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  more  for  delivery  at  such  time  as  certain 
extensions  of  its  outside  work  are  completed. 

This  car  is  of  the  standard-gage  type  and  has  a 
normal  loading  capacity  of  43  cu.yd.,  or  50  tons.  Each 
car  is  dumped  by  air  supplied  from  the  locomotive.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  special  gang  of  men  for 
this  operation,  as  the  cars  may  be  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents by  the  train  crew  alone.  In  dumping,  the  entire 
side  of  the  car  turns  down  as  the  body  is  tilted.  The 
load  thus  is  given  a  throw  so  that  it  clears  the  outside 
of  the  track  rails  by  several  feet.  As  a  result  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  track  cleaners  to  clear  the  road- 
ways at  the  dumping  point.    With  the  ordinary  equip- 


Culm— Available  Also  for 

Strip  Pit  to  Tipple  or  for 

Strippings — Some  Missabe 

Transferring     of    Supplies 

rnent  the  track  if  not  cleared  would  become  so  cum- 
bered with  material  that  derailments  inevitably  would 
occur.  The  dead  weight  of  the  car  is  less  than  that  of 
its  capacity  load.  This  permits  large  tonnages  to  be 
handled  per  trip,  with  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  the 
charge  per  ton  for  haulage  labor. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  cars  are 
striking.  At  one  operation,  a  train  crew  of  two  men 
disposes  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  of  rock  in  an  eight- 
hour  shift.  Three  such  crews  transport  and  unload 
from  4,500  to  6,000  tons  daily.  The  gang  at  the  dump 
consists  of  only  three  men. 

Culm  Hauled  to  Breaker  in  Fifty-Ton  Cars 

At  another  operation  culm  is  loaded  into  the  cars 
by  steam  shovel  for  removal  to  the  breaker.  The  grades 
on  the  roadway  are  against  the  loads  and  a  single  car 
makes  up  a  trip.  Even  with  this  handicap  the  culm  pile 
is  reduced  by  from  600  to  800  tons  daily.  Two  such 
crews  suffice  to  keep  the  shovel  working  to  capacity, 
with  the  result  that  from  1,200  to  1,600  tons  of  culm  are 
fed  to  the  breaker  daily. 

At  still  another  operation  the  cars  operate  loaded  in 
both  directions.  On  the  outbound  trip  from  the  breaker 
they  carry  a  load  of  rock  to  the  dump,  and  after  dis- 
charging it  the  car  is  loaded  to  capacity  with  culm  and 
returns  to  the  breaker.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  operation  and  should  be  practiced 
wherever  possible. 

Sometimes  coal  is  transported  from  the  shaft  open- 
ings to  a  breaker,  and  the  cars  are  loaded  with  rock  and 
routed  to  the  disposal  pile  on  the  outbound  trip.  By 
employing  much  longer  trains  than  would  be  possible 
with  narrow-gage  rolling  stock,  the  labor  charges  per 
ton  may  be  reduced  to  an  extremely  low  figure.  In  the 
unloading  of  either  coal  or  culm  at  the  breaker  the 
dumping  of  the  cars  demands  no  labor  aside  from  that 
furnished  by  the  train  crew.  A  simple  manipulation  of 
a  control  valve  will  serve  to  tilt  the  body  of  each  car. 
After  being  discharged  of  its  contents  the  car  body  is 
righted  automatically  and  is  locked.  This  action  is  per- 
formed by  giving  the  air  valve  a  turn  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  required  for  dumping.  In  the  event 
that  a  fill  is  being  made  the  dumping  operation  may  be 
controlled  from  the  locomotive,  and  the  entire  trip  dis- 
charged at  once.  In  this  manner  200  tons  or  more  may 
be  dumped  at  one  time. 

Dumping  Methods  in  Big  Iron-Ore  Pits 

Far  greater  will  be  the  future  use  of  cars  of  this  type 
at  anthracite  strippings,  for  all  the  overburden  thus 
moved  must  be  loaded  into  dump  cars  and  transported 
to  the  dump.  In  the  Missabe  region,  where  large  air- 
dump  cars  are  used,  there  are  no  hills  and  almost  no 
elevations  that  would  make  side-hill  dumping  possible. 
In  the  anthracite  region  it  would  in  most  cases  be  easy 
to  excavate  a  side-hill  roac'  and  dump  the  cars  down  the 
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slope.  But  where  the  foregoing  would  not  be  conven- 
ient it  would  be  possible  to  build  up  on  level  ground,  as 
in  the  Missabe  region. 

A  steep  grade  is  constructed  by  the  erection  of  a  light 
trestle  such  as  is  built  in  ordinary  railroad  construc- 
tion work,  and  this  is  filled  up  till  the  desired  height 
is  reached.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  little  roll  in  the 
ground,  advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  extend  a  trestle  out 
onto  the  lower  ground,  and  dumping  is  commenced  on 
each  side  till  a  fill  is  consolidated. 

It  is  then  easy  to  extend  the  dump  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  It  is  found  best  when  a  dump  height  of  40  ft. 
is  reached  to  carry  the  dump  in  two  benches  or  decks, 
for  if  a  greater  height  is  used  the  settling  of  the  dump 
often  causes  trouble.  Under  average  conditions  a  dump 
from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  high  gives  the  best  results.  The 
material  dumped  is  glacial  drift  for  most  part.  Under 
this  drift  in  the  measures  is  sometimes  found  Vir- 
ginia slate. 

Sometimes  the  track  is  jacked  up  and  filled  as  the 
dump  is  widened  out,  which  increases  its  height  as  well 
as  its  width.  When  the  limiting  distance  horizontally 
is  reached,  it  is  common  practice  to  throw  the  track 
back,  raise  it  up  and  make  a  new  level  by  working  back 
over  the  part  already  filled.  Another  method  is  to  build 
a  second  trestle  on  the  first  dump  and  to  start  a  second 
deck  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  deck. 

Helping  to  Spread  Dump  by  Use  of  Water 

L,  D.  Davenport,  writing  in  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  on  this  subject,  says:  "A  slush  dump 
may  be  made  by  the  use  of  a  trestle,  substantial  enough 
to  carry  the  loaded  train,  fitted  with  an  apron  6  to  8  ft. 
wide,  on  the  dump  side.  A  3-  to  4-in.  pipe  line,  per- 
forated with  i-  to  i-in.  holes  at  short  intervals,  is  laid 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  apron  against  the  ends 
of  the  ties,  and  water,  flowing  through  the  openings  in 
the  pipe,  washes  the  dumped  material  off  the  apron  and 
down  the  bank. 

"At  one  dump  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  where  the  ma- 
terial handled  was  principally  quicksand,  a  different 
arrangement  was  used:  Trains  were  dumped  until  the 
track  was  filled;  the  accumulated  material  was  then 
washed  down  the  bank  with  lengths  of  2-in.  hose  at- 
tached to  a  4-in.  pipe  line  at  100-ft.  intervals.  This  type 
of  dump  is  used  for  filling  lakes  and  swamps  where  the 
necessary  amount  of  water  is  easily  available.  Consider- 
able stripping  can  be  disposed  of  without  moving  the 
tracks,  but  the  system  is  not  practicable  in  freezing 
weather. 

"The  details  of  dumping  operations  vary  with  each 
stripping  job  and  will  depend  on  the  equipment  used, 
size  of  the  job,  type  of  dump,  etc.  Three  methods  in 
common  use  may  be  thus  described: 

Spread  Dumped  Material  with  Side  Plow 

"First  method :  A  side  plow  or  'dozer'  is  used  to  level 
off  the  dump  to  the  height  of  the  track  for  a  width  of 
about  5  ft.  The  track  is  then  jacked  up,  lined  over  three 
or  four  feet  and  blocked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry 
the  cars  but  not  the  locomotive.  Dumping  is  then 
started  at  the  end  nearest  the  pit,  and  a  shoulder  is 
carried  toward  the  further  end  of  the  dump,  so  that, 
as  the  shoulder  is  advanced,  the  track  has  side  support 
and  can  carry  the  weight  of  the  locomotive.  When  the 
limit  of  the  dump  is  reached,  all  the  material  that  can  be 
dumped  is  placed  on  the  end  length  and  the  remaining 
track  is  filled  to  the  limit,  working  back  to  the  begin- 


AIR-DUMP   cars  of  43-CU.TD.   CAPACITY   DISCHARGING 

A  train  crew  of  two  men  can  dispose  of  1,500  to  2.000  tons  of 
rock  in  eight  hours  with  a  dump  equipment  of  this  kind.  The 
grang  at  the  dump  consists  of  only  three  men.  The  dead  weight 
of  the  cars  is  less  than  their  capacity  load. 

ning  of  the  dump.  The  'dozer'  is  then  used  again  and 
the  operations  are  repeated, 

"Second  method :  A  plow  having  a  spread  as  wide  as 
30  ft.  is  used  to  level  off  the  dump  18  in.  below  the  track. 
The  dump  is  then  refilled  and  the  spreader  used  until  the 
limit  of  spread  has  been  reached.  The  last  plowing 
is  made  level  with  the  track,  which  is  then  lined  over 
12  to  15  ft.,  and  the  operations  can  then  be  repeated. 
This  method  is  used  in  connection  with  20-cu.yd.  cars 
and  heavy  equipment.* 

Track  Moved  Over  a  Foot  at  Each  Dump 

"Third  method :  The  track  is  made  srfe  for  both  cars 
and  the  locomotive  and  the  first  train  out  is  dumped. 
The  dump  crew  then  level  off  the  dirt  and  line  the  track 
over  1  ft.  or  more,  if  possible,  along  that  part  of  the 
dump  just  filled.  After  the  track  is  ballasted  the  next 
train  is  dumped  further  along  and  the  ne.xt  section  of 
track  lined  over  as  before,  working  toward  the  end  of 
the  dump.  With  a  high  dump,  several  trains  may  be 
emptied  before  a  sufficient  shoulder  is  formed  to  allow 
the  track  to  be  lined  over.  The  crew  levels  the  dirt 
and  throws  the  track  between  trains.  With  this  method 
there  is  always  room  to  dump  a  train. 

"With  the  first  and  second  methods  a  dump  crew  con- 
sisting of  a  foreman  and  one  or  two  men  is  required  on 
each  dump  and  both  shifts.  A  track  crew  also  is  re- 
quired, consisting  of  a  foreman  and  fourteen  men  work- 
ing day  shift  only.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  crew  of 
this^size  can  handle  the  track  work  pn  four  dumps. 

work^'^^l't  wilf"h»**-.«^.*^^  .^^f  .2""^  commo.i  in  this  class  of 
7t  ^^  o^M  "•*^®  ^°^^^.  *^^^  the  cars  described  as  being  used 
^Ki°"®  T?""lC*"^'*^  operation  are  almost  50  per  cent  larger      Prob 
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With  the  third  method  a  foreman  and  six  men  on  each 
shift  can  handle  all  the  work  required  for  one  dump," 

At  bituminous  strippings,  where  the  product  must  be 
transported  from  the  pit  to  a  preparator  building  for 
cleaning  and  sizing,  the  same  economies  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  these  cars  as  are  realized  at  anthracite 
mines.  The  loaded  carriers  are  dumped  into  a  hopper  at 
the  foot  of  the  building.  The  coal  is  then  delivered  to 
the  tipple  by  means  of  some  suitable  conveyor.  No 
ratchets  and  pawls  are  present  to  freeze  up  in  the 
winter  months  and  hinder  rapid  dumping. 

As  the  entire  side  of  the  car  turns  dovvoi,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  lumps  that  may  be  loaded,  for  any 
piece  of  material  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  car  can 
be  discharged.    Stripping  is  primarily  an  earth-moving 


operation.  This  probably  is  the  reason  why  such  wide 
use  has  heretofore  been  made  around  strip  pits  of  the 
types  of  rolling  stock  employed  by  contractors,  despite 
the  fact  that  side-dump  cars  operating  on  narrow-gage 
track  are  poorly  designed  for  the  work  of  moving  coal. 
The  standard-gage  side-dump  car  has  a  low  center 
of  gravity  and  can  negotiate  curves  of  short  radius  with- 
out danger  of  overturning,  as  well  as  travel  over  tem- 
porary and  poorly-laid  track.  Such  cars  also  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  moving  supplies  about  the 
mine.  The  side  may  be  lowered  when  such  a  car  is 
placed  alongside  a  loading  platform  and  materials  taken 
aboard  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  any  variety  of 
hoisting  equipment.  This  will  be  advantageous  when 
moving  lumber,  machinery  and  the  like. 


How  Portable  Electric  Drills  May  Best  Be 

Used  and  Cared  For 

Capacity  Rated  on  Ability  to  Drill  Mild  Steel — Direct 
or  Low  -  Frequency  Alternating  Current  Preferable — 
Drill  Will  Not  Stall  Except  if  Bent  or  Upon  Passing 
Through  Plate — Care  of  Armatures,  Fields,  Gears  and  Cables 

By  E.  L.  Connell* 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  portable  electric  drill  embodies  essentially  an 
electric  motor  and  should  be  given  all  the  care  and 
consideration  usually  accorded  to  such  a  machine. 
The  small  sizes  of  drill  in  common  use  are  equipped  with 
a  universal  motor  which  drives  the  chuck  through  a 
train  of  gears  that  give  a  drill  speed  between  one-fifth 

and     one-twenty-fifth     of 

that  of  the  armature. 
Energy  is  supplied  to  the 
tool  through  a  flexible 
cable  with  a  lamp-socket 
connection  and  is  con- 
trolled by  a  switch  con- 
veniently located  on  the 
handle  of  the  drill.  A 
typical  tool  of  medium 
size  is  illustrated  on  page 
820.  It  weighs  10}  lb.  and 
is  capable  of  drilling  ir.-in. 
holes     as     fast     as     the 

operator     can     force     it      ^^ 

through  the  work. 

A  drill  of  1-in.  capacity  and  one  of  A -in.  capacity  are 
shown  on  pages  821  and  819,  respectively.  The  capacity 
of  electric  drills  is  based  on  the  power  and  speed  require- 
ments of  a  carbon-steel  drill  boring  a  hole  through  0.20 
to  0.30  per  cent  carbon  steel.  It  is  evident  that  the 
capacity  of  such  a  tool  will  vary  with  the  material  upon 
which  it  is  working,  also  that  the  speed  for  maximum 
production  will  change  with  conditions,  but  by  standard- 
izing on  some  one  method  of  rating,  such  as  that  men- 
tioned, the  manufacturers  have  done  much  to  aid  the 
prospective  purchaser  by  giving  him  a  basis  of  com- 
parison so  that  he  can  select  the  tool  most  nearly  meet- 
ing  his   requirements.     By   the   exercise   of   judgment 

♦Chief  engineer,  The  Van  Dorn  Electdc  Tool   Co. 


Portable  electric  drills  have  rapidly  shown 
their  value  in  the  machine,  electric  and 
car  shops  of  the  coal  mines,  where  the 
high  cost  of  day  labor  makes  it  highly 
profitable  to  furnish  such  mechanical  as- 
sistance as  will  save  time  and  labor.  Car 
repairs  are  an  important  item  of  expense  at 
any  mine.  With  a  power  drill  these  costs 
can  be  greatly  reduced,  cars  can  soon  be 
returned  to  operation  and  in  some  cases  em- 
ployment of  an  additional  man  can  be  avoided. 


acquired  thi'ough  experience  the  maker  can  readily 
recommend  the  proper  tool  for  special  applications  such 
as  wood  boring,  though  the  capacity  may  vary  widely 
from  its  rating  in  steel  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
material,  the  depth  of  the  hole,  and  other  variables. 
The  speed  appearing  on  the  name  plate  is  the  free- 

^__i_^— ^      running  speed  and  bears 

no  definite  ratio  to  that 
attained  under  load.  This 
may  decrease  the  number 
of  revolutions  25  to  50 
per  cent  or  even  more.  It 
is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated that  this  character- 
istic automatically  adjusts 
the  speed  of  the  tool  to 
correspond  with  the  size 
of  drill  being  used  and  the 
hardness  of  the  material. 
An  operator  who  has 
become  acquainted  with 
the  tool  will  have  little  use 
for  a  two-speed  machine  with  gear-shifting  mechanism. 
The  greater  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  the  single- 
speed  tool  would  even  justify  some  sacrifice  if  a 
compromise  were  necessary. 

Feed  pressure  is  the  important  factor  in  obtaining 
the  best  performance  from  an  electric  drill.  The  pres- 
sure required  for  drilling  in  steel  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  tool  is  greater  than  can  be  exerted  by  hand  for  all 
except  the  smallest  sizes.  Even  in  these  tools  as  built 
by  the  best  makers  enough  power  is  available  to  operate 
the  drill  under  all  the  pressure  a  hea^y  man  can  exert. 
A  pressure  of  500  lb.  is  seldom  too  much  for  a  ^-in. 
machine  drilling  in  steel.  A  feed  screw,  therefore, 
usually  is  supplied  with  the  larger  sized  electric  drills. 
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The  TTiinimum  boring  performances  of  a  universal 
drill  with  carbon-steel  bits  in  0.20  to  0.30  carbon  steel 
should  be  as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  The 
operating  speed  represents  a  cutting  speed  of  50  ft. 
per  min. 

MINIMUM  DRILLING  PERFORMANCE  OF  UNIVERSAL  PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC   DRILLS 

Carbon-steel  bits  drilling  in  0.20  to  0.30  carbon  steel 


Rate  of 

Power  Consumption 

Feed, 

at 

1   Hp.  per  Cu.In. 

Size  of  Drill, 

Speed, 

Inches 

of  Metal  Removed 

Inches 

R.p.m. 

per  Min. 

per  Mi.T. 

1 

800 

n 

0  08 

rif 

650 

n 

0   10 

J 

525 

li 

0   13 

375 

0   19 

f 

300 

i 

0.23 

*  Extensive  tests  Lave  shown  this  to  be  a  reliable  basis  for  determining  power 
requirements. 

The  free-running  speed  will  be  about  twice  that  given 
in  the  above  table  except  where  the  tool  is  designed 
for  a  lower  cutting  speed.  The  capacity  of  the  motor 
should  appear  on  the  name  plate  in  amperes,  and  the 
motor  should  be  capable  of  carrying  this  load  for  thirty 
minutes  without  overheating.  As  far  as  the  motor  is 
concerned  the  temperature  reached  in  this  time  may  be 
50  deg.  C.  (90  deg.  F.)  above  the  room  temperature. 

Despite  Speed,  Forced  Draft  Cools  Coils 

High  armature  speed  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  forced  ventilation,  and  with  a  well- 
designed  fan  the  cooling  system  is  highly  efficient.  The 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  full  capacity  of  the 
motor  is  never  required  continuously  for  thirty  minutes. 
Consequently  if  the  tool  will  stand  this  test,  no  objec- 
tionable heating  will  result  in  actual  practice. 

The  ampere  capacity  of  these  tools  is  not  always  given, 
in  which  case  a  test  by  competent  engineers  is  the  only 
method  of  checking  their  power  and  heating  character- 
istics. The  efficiency  at  a  load  which  reduces  the  speed 
to  about  the  figure  given  in  the  table  above  will  vary- 
between  40  and  60  per  cent,  according  to  size  and 
design.  An  approximate  check  may  be  made  on  this 
basis. 

In  checking  the  performance  of  a  universal  motor  the 
test  always  should  be  made  on  60-cycle  alternating  cur- 
rent. The  characteristics  of  a  motor  of  this  type  are 
similar  to  those'  of  a  direct-current  series  machine,  but 
the  construction  is  changed  to  permit  operation  on 
alternating  current.  These  structural  differences  include 
lamination  of  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  field — often  a 
slotted  field  design  with  the  windings  distributed  in 
slots — a  high  ratio  of  armature  to  field  turns,  and  a 
large  displacement  of  the  brushes  from  neutral  position. 

These  special  features  are  all  used  to  reduce  the 
reaction  of  the  windings  and  maintain  the  power  on 
alternating  current.  The  power  developed  with  alternat- 
ing current  will  always  be  less  than  that  obtained  with 
the  same  direct-current  input. 

Low-Frequency  Is  To  Be  Preferred 

Manufacturers  of  this  type  of  motor  usually  do  not 
recommend  them  for  use  on  frequencies  higher  than 
60  cycles  because  the  efficiency  falls  rapidly  with 
increasing  frequency.  The  lower  the  frequency  the 
more  nearly  do  the  characteristics  on  alternating  and 
direct  current  coincide.  It  will  be  found  that  when  the 
tool  is  operated  on  high-frequency  circuits  the  power 
will  be  deficient  and  the  heating  excessive. 

Brushes  furnished  for  the  motors  of  portable  drills 
have  been  chosen  as  the  result  of  exhaustive  tests  made 
by  the  maker  who  is  seeking  to  obtain  those  that  will 


give  the  best  performance  and  have  the  longest  life.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  only  such  brushes  be  used 
as  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  particular 
machine.  A  brush  made  from  any  material  at  hand  may 
ruin  the  motor.  Some  of  the  effects  likely  to  occur 
from  substituting  unsuitable  brushes  are  overheating 
from  friction,  sparking  or  high  resistance. 

If  the  material  is  too  hard  the  friction  and  wear  on 
the  commutator  are  excessive,  and  if  it  is  too  soft  the 
mica  may  wear  high  and  bring  on  chattering  and 
destructive  sparking.  If  the  resistance  of  the  brush  is 
too  low,  excessive  short-circuit  current  will  cause  spark- 
ing and  overheating  of  the  commutator  and  armature 
coils;  and  if  the  resistance  is  too  high  the  normal  cur- 
rent may  overheat  the  brush.  The  life  of  the  brushes 
cannot  be  stated  in  ordinary'  terms  because  of  the  great 
variation  in  the  use  of  the  tool.  However,  it  is  wise  to 
examine  the  brushes  before  the  expiration  of  200  hours 
of  actual  running.  It  also  will  be  a  help  to  clean  the 
coonmutator  with  fine  sandpaper  several  times  during 
the  life  of  the  brush.  The  tension  on  the  brushes  should 
be  uniform  and  just  sufficient  to  prevent  arcing  on  a 
smooth  commutator.  A  tension  of  at  least  4  lb.  per 
square  inch  of  brush  contact  usually  is  necessary. 
Should  the  commutator  become  rough  the  armature 
should  be  rem.oved  and  the  commutator  refinished  by 
taking  a  light  cut  in  a  lathe. 

Well-Built  Tool  Should  Nevtr  Stall 

All  well-built  tools  of  this  type  have  enough  power  to 
absolutely  prevent  stalling  except  under  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. When  this  occurs  through  the  bending  of 
a  drill  or  other  mishap  the  power  should  be  cut  off  as 
soon  as  possible.     Momentary  stalling  of  this  kind  will 


PORTABLE   MACHINE   MOUNTED  ON    DRILL   PRESS 

In  the  drilling  of  steel  with  a  J-in.  machine  the  motor  nearlv 
always  will  run  without  stalling  so  long  as  the  pressure  on  the 
drill  is  kept  at  or  below  500  lb. 
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PORTABLE  DRILL  WITH  TWO  ROD  HANDLES 

A  grip  handle  also  is  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  drill.  The 
tool  when  drilling  in  green  wood  should  be  cleaned  frequently 
if  the  hole  is  to  be  driven  "to  a  depth  many  times  greater  than  the 
diameter. 

not  injure  a  well-designed  machine.  The  part  most 
liable  to  failure  under  such  circumstance  is  the  switch, 
which  must  then  act  as  a  circuit  breaker.  Quick  break 
and  a  generous  contact  area  are  highly  important 
requirements.  Some  tools  are  equipped  with  fuses  for 
such  emergencies,  but  as  the  operator,  not  finding  a  fuse 
immediately  available,  usually  replaces  them  with  copper 
wire,  their  practical  value  is  rather  doubtful. 

Sometimes  when  drilling  sheet  metal  the  lip  of  the 
drill  will  catch  as  it  breaks  through  the  metal,  thus  stall- 
ing the  tool.  This  trouble  can  be  prevented  by  grinding 
the  drill  especially  for  this  work.  The  angle  of  the 
cutting  edges  should  be  reduced  to  give  a  longer  point; 
59  deg.  is  the  standard  angle.  The  acute  angle  of  the 
cutting  edge  should  be  ground  off  slightly  to  give  the 
same  result  as  would  a  smaller  angle  of  the  spiral  flute 
to  the  axis  of  the  drill.  This  latter  procedure  alone 
also  may  help  to  prevent  "grabbing"  in  soft  material 
and  will  allow  of  high  feed  pressures  without  causing 
chipping  of  the  cutting  edges  in  extremely  hard 
material. 

In  Thick  Wood  Ship  Auger  Must  Be  Used 

For  drilling  in  wood  the  type  of  drill  to  be  employed 
will  depend  upon  the  condition  and  kind  of  material  and 
the  depth  of  the  hole.  Deep  holes  require  the  ship  auger. 
When  drilling  green  wood  the  hole  should  be  cleared 
several  times  if  its  depth  is  many  times  the  diameter. 
In  soft,  dry  wood  the  speed  of  cut  and  size  of  hole  that 
can  be  drilled  with  these  little  tools  is  amazing.  This 
matter  of  choosing  and  conditioning  the  drill  is  an 
important  one  and  can  best  be  solved  by  the  mechanic 
on  the  job. 

The  better  class  of  tools  are  lubricated  with  grease 
which  gives  maximum  cleanliness  with  minimum  atten- 
tion. It  is  good  practice  to  replenish  the  grease  supply 
as  often  as  the  tool  is  cleaned  or  inspected.  This,  on 
account  of  brush  wear,  should  not  be  less  than  once  in 
each  200  hours  of  service. 

All   reliable   machines    have   ball-bearing   armatures. 


which  will  operate  without  load  at  from  10,000  to 
18,000  r.p.m.  With  a  poor  bearing  this  would  result  in 
destructive  vibration.  On  the  slow-speed  members,  such 
as  the  compound  gear  shaft  and  chuck  spindle,  plain 
bronze  bearings  of  ample  size  have  given  satisfactory 
service  but  a  tendency  exists  toward  the  use  of  ball 
bearings  on  these  members  as  well.  The  danger  here 
encountered  is  that  of  overloading  through  lack  of  room 
wherein  to  install  a  bearing  of  sufficient  capacity.  The 
thrust  is  an  important  item,  and  must  be  taken  up 
by  a  ball  bearing  of  the  direct  thrust  type  or  one  of 
the  angular  contact  type  capable  of  carrying  both 
longitudinal  and  radial  loads. 

Inspect  Your  Armature  Frequently 

The  armature  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  any  machine 
of  this  type  and  it  is  the  first  member  to  be  examined 
should  the  machine  show  signs  of  distress.  In  many 
intances  a  motor  may  be  completely  burned  out  because 
signs  of  trouble  are  neglected.  If  severe  sparking 
appears  at  the  armature  the  tool  should  be  taken  out 
of  service  at  once  and  sent  to  a  competent  electrician 
for  inspection. 

These  machines,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  electric  motors,  and  these  may  be  detected 
in  the  usual  way.  If  grounds  have  developed  they  may 
be  discovered  with  the  aid  of  the  magneto  ringer.  If 
they  cannot  be  detected  in  the  armature,  the  field,  switch 
and  cable  connections  should  be  tested.  An  open 
circuit  in  the  armature  will  be  shown  by  burning 
between  the  commutator  bars  to  which  the  open  coil  is 
connected.  A  "short"  within  a  coil  will  bum  out  the 
shorted  turns.  If  there  is  a  "short"  between  commuta- 
tor bars  it  will  overheat  the  bars  thus  shorted. 

A  "short"  between  bars  may  sometimes  be  repaired, 
if  discovered  before  the  coil  is  burned,  by  removing  the 
foreign  substance  causing  it,  but  an  open  or  shorted  coil 
requires  a  rewind.  If  the  armature  is  built  with  open 
slots  and  form-wound  coils,  the  repair  in  many  in- 
stances can  be  made  economically  by  the  average  repair 
man  provided  he  purchases  the  coils  from  the  maker. 
If  the  armature  is  built  with  semi-closed  slots  it 
probably  will  be  wise  to  return  it  to  the  maker  for 
rewind.  The  maker's  guarantee  of  correct  rewinding 
should  not  be  overlooked,  hence  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  maker  be  asked  to  make  all  difficult 
repairs  or  those  more  or  less  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Fields  and  Gears  Rarely  Give  Trouble 

The  fields  are  not  apt  to  give  trouble,  but  occasionally 
they  are  burned  out  by  operating  the  tool  after  the  arma- 
ture has  failed.  A  shorted  coil  will  cause  overspeed  or 
flashing  when  the  switch  is  closed.  Rewinding  the  field 
coils  is  simple,  but  the  coil  must  be  kept  within  the 
original  dimensions  and  must  be  properly  fastened  into 
position.  The  best  tools  have  windings  treated  with  an 
impregnating  varnish  by  an  elaborate  process.  This 
furnishes  an  excellent  reason  why  a  rewind  by  the 
maker  is  preferable  to  one  made  locally.  This  is  perhaps 
more  important  in  the  repair  of  the  armature  than  in 
that  of  the  field. 

The  gearing  on  the  better  class  of  these  machines 
seldom  gives  trouble.  These  parts,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  wear  and  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  renewable 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense.  A  removable 
armature  pinion  is  a  highly  valuable  detail,  as  it  permits 
renewal  of  this  part  without  the  cost  of  a  new  shaft  and 
a  rewind,  which  are  requi'^d  when  the  pinion  is  made 
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integral  with  the  shaft.  This  objection  becomes  still 
more  forcible  where  the  commutator  is  built  directly 
upon  the  shaft. 

Cable  Should  Be  Suspended  and  Balanced 

The  cable  connection  often  is  abused.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  drag  the  tool  around,  and  trucks  are  run  over 
it.  Some  types  of  cable  are  better  than  others  but  all 
require  reasonable  consideration,  and,  where  the  drill 
is  used  in  one  position  only,  as  on  production  work,  both 
it  and  the  cable  should  be  suspended  from  above  and 
counterweighted.  The  machine  is  then  always  accessible 
and  the  cable  is  not  abused.  Some  tools  are  provided 
with  terminal  screws,  by  which  a  new  cable  can  be 
attached  without  the  aid  of  a  soldering  iron. 

The  weight  of  a  portable  electric  drill  is  an  important 
consideration,  but  the  lightest  type  of  tool  may  prove 


LIGHTER  DRILL  WITH  ROD  AND  GRIP  HANDLE 

Cable  is  shown  going  upward  at  a  good  angle.  A  suspended 
cable  will  have  a  longer  life  and  give  better'  service  than  one 
which  is  allowed  to  drag  along  the  gi'ound. 

difficult  to  maintain.  Weight  is  reduced  by  increasing 
the  armature  speed,  by  the  use  of  aluminum  housings 
and  by  employing  the  best  steels  properly  treated.  An 
excessive  armature  speed  will  shorten  the  life  of  the 
tool,  and  the  only  assurance  of  proper  design  and 
material  in  the  gear  train  is  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 
It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aluminum 
housings  may  be  crushed  by  pounding  or  by  dropping 
the  tool.  Caution  of  this  kind  may  be  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  appalling  how  much  abuse  of  this  sort  some  tools 
receive. 

Portable  electric  drills  as  manufactured  by  the 
leaders  in  this  industry  should  not  be  classed  with 
vacuum  cleaners  and  other  domestic  appliances.  They  are 
built  to  machine-tool  accuracy,  of  the  finest  materials, 
distributed  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  purchaser  much 
more  for  his  money  than  is  possible  in  the  domestic 
appliances  mentioned.  They  are  built  by  mechanics  for 
the  use  of  mechanics;  they  are  practical,  rugged 
machines  that  will  save  many  hours  in  miscellaneous 
drilling  operations  and  are  indispensable  in  production 
where  the  drill  must  be  taken  to  the  work. 


How  to  Install  a  Tipple  Scale  So  That  It 
Will  Not  Fail  to  Give  Correct  Weight 

By  E.  C.  Dodge 

Denver,  Col. 

EVER  since  the  inauguration  of  the  cu.stom  of  placing 
scales  on  the  tipple  so  as  to  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  coal  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  weighing  has  made 
more  or  less  trouble  both  for  the  miner  and  the  operator. 
The  causes  leading  to  discrepancies  in  weight  are  vari- 
ous and  are  often  quite  difficult  of  detection.  Conse- 
quently I  will  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  major  rea- 
sons as  I  have  found  them. 

When  tipple  scales  were  first  installed  back  in  the 
nineties,  most  of  them  were  set  up  hurriedly  and  almost 
any  kind  of  construction  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  get 
the  scale  in  place  as  soon  as  possible  without  delaying 
production.  In  many  instances  these  scales  were  in- 
stalled at  night  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

As  the  designer  of  the  tipple  had  made  no  provision 
for  the  installation  of  scales,  sometimes  it  was  quite  a 
problem  to  place  thera  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  shaft 
without  making  serious  changes  in  the  timber  work. 
In  most  cases  such  alterations  were  left  to  the  scale 
men.  Under  the  circumstances  many  scales  were  not 
properly  installed,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until 
they  began  to  give  trouble.  Being  placed  on  the  same 
framework  as  that  which  supported  the  shaker  screens, 
they  naturally  were  subject  to  more  or  less  vibration, 
which  as  the  timbers  became  older  and  softer  grew 
worse  and  worse,  to  the  detriment  of  the  original 
accuracy  of  the  weighing  device. 

In  many  instances  even  today  the  scale  is  mounted 
upon  the  same  timbers  that  support  the  shaker  screens. 
In  nearly  every  case  of  this  kind  trouble  develops  with 
the  weighing  apparatus.  Vibration  causes  the  bearings 
of  the  scale  to  shift,  and  the  weights  indicated  will  vary 
in  consequence.  It  also  h?s  a  tendency  to  loosen  bolts. 
When  these  are  slack  the  levers  are  likely  to  settle  out 
of  level  and  this  causes  undue  friction  on  the  knife 
edges,  thus  introducing  another  cause  for  variations  in 
weighing. 

Most  of  these  troubles  can  be  overcome  by  installing 
the  scale  on  a  foundation  entirely  independent  of  the 
tipple  structure.  Sometimes  this  precaution  may  appear 
to  be  an  extra  expense  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
benefits  that  may  be  derived  by  having  correct  weights 
all  the  time,  with  everybody  satisfied. 

The  time  to  install  a  tipple  scale  is  when  the  tipple 
is  being  built.  The  designer  can  then  plan  the  supports 
for  the  scale  so  that  they  will  not  be  interfered  with  in 
any  way  by  the  shaker-screen  construction. 


Cost  of  American.  European  and  Asiatic 
Labor  Compared 

INFORMATION  showing  the  comparative  labor  cost  in 
America  and  in  foreign  countries  was  laid  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  recent 
hearings  on  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff  bill,  which  was 
vetoed.  The  figures  were  presented  by  the  representative 
of  a  prominent  American  industry,  who  has  investigated 
labor  costs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  finds  the  following 
average  costs  of  labor  per  hour  (in  every  case  the  reck- 
oning is  in  terms  of  gold  and  the  comparison  is  between 
comparable  production  groups)  : 

United   States 70c.  per  hour    Great   Britain ISc.  per  hour 

France    15c.  per  hour    Germany 6c.  per  hour 

Japan    4c.  @  5c.  per  hour 
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Power  Equipment 


Seven  Recent  Changes  in  the  Stirhng  Boiler 

Front  and  Rear  Steam  Drums  Raised,  the  Latter  Being  Protected 
by  a  Baffle  —  Steam  Now  Taken  from  Rear  Drum  —  Superheater 
Chamber  Enlarged — Bonding  Tile  Used  in  Front  Wall — Present  Stand- 
ardization Has  Reduced  Number  of  Types  from  Fourteen  to  Three 


DURING  the  last  fifteen  years  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Stirling  boiler.  Some  of  these 
have  been  intended  to  meet  special  and  unusual 
operating  conditions,  while  others  have  been  improve- 
ments in  some  detail  of  design  and  construction.  The 
principal  im- 
provements in  de- 
s  i  g  n  over  the 
boiler  hitherto 
offered  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  All  steam 
drums  are  now 
placed  on  the 
same  level,  the 
steam  being  taken 
from  the  rear 
steam  drum. 

All  tubes  be- 
tween the  drums 
through  which 
steam  and  water 
circulate  are  dis- 
tributed on  the 
basis  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  in 
numerous  tests 
made  under  serv- 
ice conditions,  the 
necessary  degree 
of  restriction  to 
the  flow  of  steam 
and  water  which 
they  give  being 
such  that  water 
in  which  the  im- 
purities have  be- 
come highly  con- 
centrated can  be 
handled  without 
difficulty  from 
priming.  The  time 

in  which  impurities  in  the  water  will  become  objec- 
tionably concentrated  depends  on  the  rate  at  which 
steam  is  made,  and  in  the  old  form  of  boiler  some  feed 
water  that  at  low  capacity  could  be  readily  handled 
would  begin  to  prime  in  a  troublesome  degree  unless  an 


v\c..  1. 


Not(  -  -  -      _    _  .    _ 

tlio  front   iUKi   center  hanks  of   tubes   are  separated   liy   a   largre   space   on   the   periphery 
of    the    .nud    (Iruni.     Note   also    the   construction  of  tlie  front  wall. 


unusual  and  wasteful  quantity  of  water  was  blown  off. 
Many  experiments  were  made  to  overcome  priming 
troubles  under  the  peculiar  conditions  sometimes  en- 
countered, with  the  result  that  in  the  Stirling  boiler,  as 
now  designed,  the  steam  is  taken  from  the  rear  drum, 

which  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
center  steam  drum.  This  con- 
struction enables  the  redesigned 
boiler  to  carry  a  concentration  of 
salts  that,  with  a  steam  outlet  in 
the  center  drum,  would  undoubt- 
edly lead,  in  certain  instances,  to 
priming.  The  change  has  been 
made  not  with  any  idea  of  advo- 
cating higher  degrees  of  concen- 
tration than  are  now  usual  but  in 
order  to  meet  conditions  under 
which  the  impurities  that  are 
carried  by  the  feed  rapidly  be- 
come concentrated. 

(2)  The  rear  steam  drum  is 
protected  by  a  baffle  carried  on 
alternate  front  tubes  of  the  rear 
bank  which  are  bent  forward  and 
expanded  into  the  center  drum. 

(3)  The  tubes  are  so  arranged 
circumferentially    on    the    mud 

drum  that  they 
give  a  larger  su- 
perheater cham- 
ber. In  the  earlier 
design  all  tubes 
were  pitched  at 
equal  intervals 
around  the  mud 
drum,  there  being 
no  extra  space 
between  the  rear 
tube  of  the  front 
bank  and  the  front 
tube  of  the  middle 
bank.  This  caused 

the  superheater  chamber  to  be  excessively  cramped  at 

the  lower  end,  making  it  difficult  and  uncomfortable  to 

get  at  the  headers  of  the  superheater. 

In    the    redesigned    boiler    a    space    is    left    between 

the  front  and  middle  banks  equal  to  that  hitherto  occu- 


SKCTION  THROUGH   ONE  OF  THE  NEW  TYPES  OF  STIRLING   BOILER 
that    the   steam   drums   are    level,    that    steam    comes    from    rear   drum    and    that 
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pied  by  two  tubes.  This  provides  for  a  greater  amount 
of  superheating  surface  and  for  higher  superheat  than 
was  previously  obtained,  simultaneously  making  it  much 
easier  to  get  at  the  superheater  headers  and  handhole 
caps. 

(4)  In  stoker-fired  work,  except  where  the  stokers 
are  of  a  design  that  permits  of  their  carrying  the  front 
boiler  wall,  this  wa'l  is  carried  on  supporting  members 


FIG.  2.   ROUGH  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  OLDER 
CLASSES  OF  BOILER 

One  company  at  least  has  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  that  a 
multiplicity  of  standards  makes  for  high  cost  of  construction  and 
slow  delivery.  Fortunately  it  does  not  have  a  track  gage  and 
existing-  equipment  to  match  it  (to  which  new  equipment  rriust 
be   fitted)    to   interfere   with    efforts   at   standardization. 

furnished  as  part  of  the  standard  boiler  equipment. 
Where  this  front  wall  is  so  carried,  a  slip  joint  is  used 
between  the  front  boiler  wall  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  that  is  carried  on  the  stoker.  These  features  not 
only  definitely  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  carrying  of 
the  front  boiler  wall  but  give  a  construction  that  may 
be  repaired  without  taking  down  the  entire  front  of  the 
setting. 

(5)  Where  the  size  of  the  boiler  wall  is  such  as  to 
make  it  advisable,  bonding  tile  with  properly  designed 
supporting  members  is  regularly  employed.  This  con- 
struction, as  proved  in  operation,  successfully  overcomes 
the  tendency  of  the  front  wall  to  spring  inward.  Where 
necessary  it  is  followed  in  the  side  walls  also. 

(6)  In  the  earlier  designs,  where  battery  settings 
were  installed,  a  three-legged  center  support  was  stand- 
ard in  the  division  wall.  In  the  redesigned  boiler  the 
center  support  has  only  two  vertical  members,  doing 
away  with  the  objection  sometimes  raised  to  the  thii'd 
or  incased  leg. 

(7)  In  battery  settings  special  means  of  access  for 
inspection  of  the  inside  mud-drum  heads  is  standard  in 
the  redesigned  boiler. 

The  studies  preliminary  to  the  redesigning  of  the 
Stirling  boiler  naturally  led  to  a  consideration  of  the 
differences  between  classes  and  sizes  of  boilers.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  entirely  new  classification  in  which 


the  variation  between  the  cla.sses  and  sizes  is  simple, 
logical  ar.d  progressive.  The  gradations  between  cla.sses 
is  clearly  indicated  by  Fig.  3.  Compare  this  with  the 
classes  hitherto  used,  a.s  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

While  the  purchaser  of  steam  boilers  is  not  primarily 
interested  in  methods  of  manufacture,  provided  proper 


FIG.    3.      SOMEWHAT    FULLER    OUTLINE    OF    PRESENT 
CLASSES  OF  BOILER 

Three  classes  have  replaced  fourteen.  Note  that  the  larger 
boiler  has  three  water  tubes  between  the  front  and  the  middle 
steam  drums  and  the  two  smaller  sizes  have  only  two.  In  all 
boilers  alternate  front  tubes  of  the  rear  bank  are  expanded  into 
the  middle  steam  drum. 

construction  is  followed,  it  is,  however,  the  purchaser 
who  ultimately  receives  the  benefit  of  any  improvement 
in  manufacturing  methods.  The  reclassification  un- 
doubtedly will  lead  to  reduction  in  manufacturing  cost. 
Comparison  between  classes  as  hitheito  standard  and 
as  now  reclassified  leaves  no  question  as  to  which  leads 
in  simplicity  of  manufacture. 

With  reclassification  the  manufacturing  costs  will  be 
reduced  as  the  quantity  of  material  that  must  be  carried 
will  be  lowered;  fewer  standards  will  be  in  use,  more 
of  the  parts  will  be  interchangeable  and  the  manufac- 
turer will  be  able  to  build  more  nearly  for  stock.  This 
will  make  the  output  more  flexible  and  result  in  prompter 
shipments. 

While  the  manufacturers  of  this  boiler  will  offer 
previous  standards  to  complete  plants  in  which  such 
standards  were  installed,  it  is  the  intention  in  all  new 
work  to  offer  the  redesigned  and  reclassified  boilers. 
A  side  view  of  one  of  the  new  classes  of  Stirling  boilers 
with  superheater  and  chain-grate  stoker,  is  showni  in 
Fig.  1. 


February  Exports  through  the  Port  of  New  York  were 
5,133  tons  of  anthracite,  8,037  tons  of  bituminous,  and 
809  tons  of  coke.  In  the  corresponding  month  of  1920 
exports  were.  2,933  tons  of  anthracite,  2,858  tons  of  bitu- 
minous, and  1,926  tons  of  coke. 
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Recorder  Indicates  in  Boiler  Room  and  Office 
What  Excess  of  Air  Is  Admitted  to  Fire 

HIGH  production  costs  are  causing  coal  operators 
and  other  power-plant  owners  to  utilize  all  avail- 
able means  of  reducing  heat  wastes.  Perhaps  coal- 
mine plants  waste  more  heat  than  any  others.  As 
is  well  known,  the  greatest  single  heat  loss  in  boiler 
operation  is  incurred  through  hot  gas  escaping  up  the 
chimney.  This,  in  the  average  plant,  frequently  rep- 
resents 35  per  cent  or  more  of  the  heat  content  of  the 
coal.  Much  of  this  loss  arises  from  an  undue  supply 
of  air.  Although  a  certain  amount  of  excess  air  is 
necessarily  admitted  to  the  furnace  in  order  to  obtain 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel,  a  large  excess  results 
in  a  loss  that  is  unnecessarily  heavy.  Continuous 
analysis  and  records  of  the  carbon-dioxide  content  of 
the  flue  gases  enable  those  responsible  for  fuel  consump- 
tion so  to  regulate  the  air  supply  to  the  furnace  as  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Frequently  such  records  also 
reveal  other  causes  of  boiler  inefficiency,  so  that  waste- 
ful practices  may  be  "nipped  in  the  bud." 

The  Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  of  71  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  has  recently  introduced  a 
new  model  of  its  CO^  recording  equip- 
ment. This  embodies  certain  improve- 
ments over  preceding  models,  chief 
among  which  are  quick  action,  greater 
accessibility,  increased  simplicity  and 
the  economy  effected  by  combining  in 
one  instrument  the  means  for  deter- 
mining simultaneously  the  carbon- 
dioxide  contents  of  the  flue  gases  from 
any  number  of  boilers  up  to  six. 

A  single-unit  equipment  for  one 
boiler  consists  of  three  elements,  name- 
ly, the  COj  meter  proper  (Fig.l),  the 
recorder  (F^g.  2),  and  a  boiler  front 
indicator  (Fig.  3).  The  meter  may  be 
placed  at  any  convenient  point.  Its 
function  is  to  actuate  the  indicator  on 
K,,,^  B  ;^  the  boiler  front  and  to  operate  the 
H|      B     ;  recorder  which  usually  is  placed  in  the 

WKm  ,i^r     f'^      engineer's  office. 

The  flue  gas  is  analyzed  in  the  meter 
in  a  manner  that  can  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  4.  Flue  gas  is  caused 
by  means  of  an  aspirator  to  flow  continuously,  at  first 
through  the  aperture  A  and  then  through  the  aperture 
B.  The  volume  of  gas  is  reduced  between  the  two  aper- 
tures by  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas, 
and  this  causes  the  pressure  existing  in  chamber  C  to  be 
lower  than  that  which  the  aspirator  would  normally 
cause.  This  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  recorder  and 
indicator  which  are  calibrated  to  register  the  decrease 
in  pressure  in  terms  of  the  carbon-dioxide  content  of 
the  flue  gas. 

The  meter  consists  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  regu- 
lator on  which  is  mounted  the  analyzing  mechanism. 
This  regulator  maintains  constant  the  auction  created 
by  the  aspirator,  thereby  eliminating  all  changes  in 
pressure  between  apertures  A  and  B  except  that  aris- 
ing from  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  change 
is  registered  by  the  indicator  and  recorder. 

Suction  created  in  chamber  C  actuates  the  recorder 
and  indicator  instantaneously  and  continuously.  In 
the  new  model  the  travel  of  the  gas  from  the  boiler 
to  the  analyzing  chamber  is  hastened  by  utilizing  the 
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FIGS.  2  AND  3 


exhaust  from  the 
main  aspirator  in  an 
auxiliary  aspirator 
for  drawing  the  gas 
from  the  boiler  up  to 
the  analyzing  instru- 
ment. The  main  as- 
pirator then  draws 
the  gas  sample 
through  the  absorp- 
tion chamber.  The 
soot  and  dust  are  re- 
moved by  a  prelimi- 
nary filter  before  the 
flue  gas  reaches  the 
apparatus.  This  fil- 
ter may  be  conveni- 
ently cleaned  in  a 
few  seconds  without 
interrupting  opera- 
tions. Multiple 
equipments  combined 
in  a  single  outfit  pro- 
vide means  for  ana- 
lyzing, independently 
and  continuously,  the 
flue  gas  from  two  or 
more    boilers    up   to 

and  including  six.  As  these  meters  are  built  on  the  unit 
or  sectional  plan,  additions  may  be  made  to  them  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  a  single-unit  outfit  might  be  pur- 
chased in  the  beginning  and  additional  units  added  as 
other  boilers  are  installed.  With  the  multiple-unit 
machine  each  boiler  is  equipped  with  its  own  recorder, 
its  own  indicator  on  the  boiler  front,  its  own  prelim- 
inary filter  and  absorbent  chamber,  together  with  all 
necessary  appurtenances.  The  aspirator  and  other 
parts  of  the  master  unit  serve  all  boilers  in  common. 
The  recorder  makes  a  continuous  record  of  the  carbon- 
dioxide  content  of  the  flue  gas,  furnishing  what  might 
be  termed  an  "autographic  history"  of  the  operation 
of  each  boiler  throughout  an  entire  day.  This  indicates 
when  the  fires  receive  attention,  when  and  for  how  long 
the  furnace  doors  ai-e  open,  how  often  the  stoker  feed 
or  thickness  of  fuel  bed  are  changed,  when  the  fires 
are  broken  or  cleaned,  the  eff"ects  of  damper  regula- 
tion and  of  methods  of  firing. 

The  boiler-front  indicator  enables  the  fireman  to  know 
whether  he  is  supplying  the  amount  of  air  which  will 
consume  the  fuel  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  heat 
in  the  chimney  gases.  Chemical  solutions  are  not  em- 
ployed,  their   place  being   taken   by   a   dry  absorbent 

carton     readily     removed 
and  replaced. 

These  CO,  recorders 
are  designed  primarily 
for  service  in  the  boiler 
room  rather  than  for  use 
in  the  laboratory.  Accord- 
ingly all  parts  are  made 
readily  accessible.  The 
apparatus  may  be  com- 
bined with  Uehling  py- 
rometers to  give  upon  the 
same  chart  continuous 
records  of  both  the  carbon- 
dioxide  content  and  the 
temperature  of  the  stack. 
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Shelter  Holes  on  Haulage  Roads 

Drawing  Attention  to  Inadequacy  of  Many  Mine  Laws 
Providing  for  the  Use  of  Roomnecks  as  Shelter  Holes. 
Used  as  Shelter  Holes,  They  Are  a  Menace  to  Safety 


IN  A  LONG  experience  as  mine  offi- 
cial in  the  bituminous  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  often  hear  discussed  that 
section  of  our  mining  law  which  permits 
the  use  of  roomnecks  as  shelter  holes 
on  haulage  roads.  The  conclusion  has 
generally  been  that  this  provision  of 
the  law  is  wholly  inadequate  for  safety. 
The'  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Art.  4,  Sec.  8,  reads: 

The  mine  foreman  shall  see  that,  on  all 
animal  and  mechanical  hauling  roads,  holes 
for  shelter  shall  be  cut  into  the  strata  not 
less  than  2  J  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  wide  and 
level  with  the  road,  at  least  every  30  yd., 
and  kept  whitewashed  and  clear  of  obstruc- 
tion.; except  in  entries  from  which  rooms 
are  driven  at  regular  intervals  not  exceed- 
ing 90  f t. ;  provided  that  the  entrance  to 
each  room  be  kept  clear  of  obstruction  for 
a  distance  of  3   ft. 

On  all  main  haulage  roads  on  which 
hauling  is  done  by  machinery,  shelter  holes 
shall  be  cut  into  the  strata  not  less  than 
2J  ft.  deep  and  at  least  4  ft.  wide  and  level 
with  the  road  and  not  more  than  15  yd. 
apart ;  and  said  shelter  holes  shall  be  kept 
whitewashed  and  clear  of  obstruction ; 
except  in  entries  from  which  rooms  are 
opened  at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding 
45  ft. ;  provided  that  the  entrance  to  such 
rooms  be  kept  clear  of  obstruction  for  a 
distance  of  3  ft. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  safe  proceed- 
ing to  consider  a  roomneck  as  a  shelter 
hole.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  use  of  roomnecks  for  this  purpose  is 
not  safe.  While  rooms  are  being  driven 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  mouth 
of  the  room  will  be  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. A  loaded  car  may  be  standing 
there  just  at  the  time  when  the  space 
is  most  needed  for  protection. 

Roomnecks  Used  as  Refuge  Holes 
Expose  Miners  to  Danger 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
suppose  there  are  a  number  of  rooms 
working  on  a  main  haulage  road  and 
a  miner  has  forgotten  to  change  the 
latches  leading  to  his  room.  Another 
miner  coming  down  the  entry  hears  an 
approaching  trip  and  steps  into  this 
roomneck  believing  he  is  safe  while 
the  trip  is  passing. 

The  motor  is  pushing  a  few  cars  into 
this  entry  and  the  motorman  knows 
nothing  of  the  latches  being  set  for  the 
room.  As  a  consequence,  the  trip  of 
cars  is  pushed  into  the  roomneck  and 


the  man  waiting  there  is  either  injured 
or  killed. 

Again,  suppose  when  a  man  has 
stepped  into  a  roomneck  to  allow  a  trip 
to  pass  him  safely  and  is  caught  by  a 
car  that  has,  at  that  moment,  gotten 
away  from  the  miner  working  at  the 
head  of  the  room.  This  is  not  an  un- 
heard of  occurrence. 

Such  Accidents  Not  Uncommonly 
Happen  in  Our  Mines 

Instances  such  as-  these  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  they  convince  me  that 
roomnecks  are  not  safe  places  to  be 
used  as  shelter  holes  on  haulways.  But, 
the  way  the  law  reads  it  is  unnecessary 
to  provide  other  places  of  refuge  on 
roads  where  the  rooms  are  driven  at 
regular  distances  apart,  not  exceeding 
the  distance  named  in  the  law  for 
refuge  holes. 

In  my  opinion,  where  rooms  are 
turned  off  haulage  roads  there  should 
always  be  provided  shelter  holes  cut  in 
the  rib  between  adjoining  rooms.  On 
roads  where  mechanical  haulage  is  used, 
the  distance  between  these  holes  should 
not  exceed  45  ft.;  and  on  roads  where 
animal  power  is  employed,  the  distance 
should  not  exceed  90  ft.  To  comply 
Avith  the  law,  these  holes  should  be  on 
the  clearance  side  of  the  entry,  opposite 
to  the  trolley  wire. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Joseph  Northover. 


Operator  Owns  Coal  Rights  Only 

Damage  to  surface  avoided,  in  the 
room-and-pillar  system  of  mining,  by 
only  taking  out  each  alteiiiate  pillar 
in  the  rooms. 

PERMIT  me  to  suggest  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
of  gaining  the  largest  extraction  of 
coal  with  the  least  possible  chance  of 
damaging  the  surface.  I  am  referring 
to  the  inquiry  of  Mining  Engineer, 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  24,  p.  369,  regarding 
the  working  of  a  300-acre  tract,  in  the 
Pittburgh  seam  lying  at  a  depth  rang- 
ing from  250  to  300  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face. In  this  instance,  the  operator 
owns  the  coal  rights  only. 

The  plan  I  would  adopt,  in  this  case, 
is  the  room-and-pillar  system  of  min- 
ing. The  rooms  should  be  driven  on 
40-ft.    centers    and    widened    out    to    a 


width  of  20  ft.,  making  the  room  pillars 
20  ft.  wide.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  I  would  use  the  ad- 
vancing method,  drawing  back  the 
pillars  as  each  room  reached  the  limit. 
In  order  to  incur  no  risks  of  damage 
to  the  surface,  I  would  drive  the  rooms 
in  pairs,  taking  out  the  pillar  between 
the  two  rooms  of  each  pair,  but  not 
removing  the  pillars  between  the  sev- 
eral pairs  of  rooms.     I  have  indicated 


DRAWING  alternate  PILLARS 
PREVENTS  SURFACE  DAMAGE 

this  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure, 
which  show  where  the  pillars  are 
removed. 

All  rooms  should  be  driven  on  sights 
to  insure  the  full  thickness  of  each 
pillar,  and  breakthroughs  should  be 
made  6  ft.  wide.  The  rooms  must  be 
well  timbered,  using  good  cap-pieces, 
or  light  crossbars  over  the  props  for  the 
better  support  of  the  roof. 

In  this  system,  the  conditions  being 
favorable,  machines  can  be  used  both  in 
driving  the  rooms  and  when  drawing 
back  the  pillars.  In  taking  out  the 
pillars,  I  would  make  a  cut  6  yd.  wide 
through  the  pillar,  leaving  a  stump  2 
yd.  thick  on  each  side  of  the  cut. 

When  the  first  cat.  has  been  made 
through  a  pillar,  good  cribs  should  be 
built  in  each  room  at  points  that  will 
offer  good  support  to  the  roof.  By 
continuing  this  plan,  most  of  the  coal 
in  each  pillar  can  be  removed  back  to 
the  entry  stumps.  All  timbers,  cribs 
and  coal  stumps  should  be  left  for  the 
support  of  the  roof,  in  order  not  to 
damage  the  surface.  T.  K. 

Echo,  Pa. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

Working  a  300-acre  coal  tract  by  adapt- 
ing the  plan  of  extraction  to  the 
increasing  depth  of  cover. 

THE  inquiry  that  appeared  in  Coal 
Ag",  Feb.  24,  p.  369,  regarding  the 
working  of  300  acres  of  Pittsburgh 
coal,  describes  the  proposition  as  having 
a  cover  ranging  from  zero  at  the  out- 
crop to  300  ft.,  in  depth,  under  the  hill. 
The  approximate  acreage  is  also  given 
for  varying  depths  of  cover. 
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The  statement  is  made  that  the 
operator  owns  the  coal  rights  only,  and 
he  is  therefore  anxious  to  avoid  any 
damage  being  done  to  the  surface  in 
the  extraction  of  the  coal.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well,  in  this 
case,  to  adapt  the  plan  of  working  to 
the  increasing  depth  of  cover. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  accompanying  sketch  showing 
the  entire  tract  as  being  divided  into 
three  sections  of  100  acres  each.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  roughly  approximate, 
as  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  is 
not  given.  The  main  entries  are 
driven  in  from  the  outcrop,  on  60-ft. 
centers. 

Adapting  the  Plan  of  Working  to 
Increasing  Depth  of  Cover 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  figure, 
starting  from  the  outcrop,  the  coal  m 
the  first  one  hundred  acres  can  be 
worked  best,  perhaps,  by  the  pillar-and- 
stall  method  of  mining,  which  consists 


Crop  '  ''"B 

PROPOSED   PLAN   OF   EXTRACTION 


in  driving  narrow  stalls  10  or  12  ft. 
in  width,  on  20-  or  25-ft.  centers,  and 
drawing  back  the  pillar  as  each  stall 
reaches  the  limit. 

Again,  in  the  second  section  of  one 
hundred  acres,  I  would  drive  cross- 
headings  to  the  right  and  lef.  of  the 
main  entries  at  distances  of,  say  50  or 
60-yd.  apart.  In  this  section,  rooms  are 
turned  off  the  cross-headings  on  60-ft. 
centers  and  driven  up  5  yd.  in  width,  to 
the  chain  pillar. 

In  the  third  section  or  the  remaining 
one  hundred  acres,  cross-headings  are 
driven  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  mam 
entries,  as  before,  say  at  distances  of 
75  to  80  yd.  apart.  In  this  section,  tV  e 
rooms  are  turned  off  the  cross-headingh 
on  80-ft.  centers  and  driven  up  7  yd. 
in  width.  In  each  of  the  two  sections 
last  named,  the  rooms  are  driven  stag- 
gered as  shown  in  the  figure. 

This  plan  will  leave  the  remaining 
coal  in  good  shape  and  will  not  disturb 
the  two  seams  overlying  the  Pittsburgh 
coal,  which  can  be  taken  out  at  the 
proper  time,  later.  Also,  there  will  be 
no  damage  done  to  the  surface.  In  my 
opinion,  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan 
as  this  will  make  it  possible  to  extract 
from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  coal  and 
leave  the  balance  in  good  shape  for 
future  operations. 
^  Pa.  Operator. 


Wise  Superintendence 

Wisdom  and  tact  essential  to  superin- 
tending a  mine  successfully,  particu- 
larly where  the  superintendent's 
knowledge  of  underground  conditions 
is  lim.ited. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  success  of  a  superintendent 
depends  largely  on  his  wisdom  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  and  men  in  his  charge. 
The  superintendent  of  a  mine  may  be 
wholly  capable  in  respect  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  operation  of  all  surface 
equipment  and  yet  his  actual  experi- 
ence underground  be  limited. 

In  such  event  the  superintendent  will 
need  to  use  much  judgment  and  tact  in 
dealing  with  inside  affairs.  Everything 
will  depend  on  the  confidence  he  is  able 
to  place  in  his  mine  foreman.  That 
man  should  be  a  practical  miner,  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  mine  and  capable  of  hand- 
ling his  men  and  directing  the  work  in 
his  immediate  charge. 
A  Wise  Superintendent  Can  Learn 
Much  from  His  Foreman 

If  the  superintendent  is  wise  he  will 
listen  carefully  to  any  advice  and  sug- 
gestions offered  by  his  foreman  in  re- 
gard to  the  more  successful  operation 
of  the  inside  work.  In  so  doing  the 
super  will  doubtless  learn  much  that 
he  did  not  know  before.  The  knowledge 
will  give  him  a  broader  view  of  matters 
and  greatly  assist  in  his  improving  con- 
ditions on  the  outside. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  superintendent's 
visits  in  the  mine  become  more  and  more 
frequent.  If  he  has  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  is  capable  of  establishing 
pleasant  relations  with  the  men  in  the 
mine,  he  will  gain  from  them  much 
.  valuable  information,  besides  strength- 
ening his  own  position  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  mine. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  friction 
between  a  mine  foreman  and  his  super- 
intendent is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  listen  to  tittle-tattle 
brought  to  his  ears  by  this  one  or  that 
one.  All  such  gossip  should  pass  un- 
heeded by  a  superintendent,  whose  deal- 
ings with  his  foreman  should  be  direct 
if  confidence  is  to  be  established. 


with  his  supervision   and  authority  in 
the  mine,  which  should  be  absolute. 

The  influence  of  a  good  superintend- 
ent is  felt  throughout  the  entire  organi- 
zation, from  the  mine  foreman  down  to 
the  humblest  worker,  whether  that  be 
a  car-greaser  or  a  trapperboy.  Every- 
one has  learned  to  regard  him  not  as 
a  meddler,  but  one  who  has  the  best 
interests  of  the  men  at  heart  and  his 
visits  to  the  mine  are  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure whenever  he  goes  dovim. 

What  Is  Required  Today 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  John 
H.  Wiley,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  17,  p.  321,  and 
will  say  that  his  remarks  are  in  line 
with  present-day  requirements  in  coal 
mining.  The  superintendent  should 
have  a  practical  knowledge  gained  by 
actual  work  in  the  mine;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case  with  a  good  super- 
intendent. 

In  what  I  have  written  it  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  superintendent 
whose  actual  underground  experience  is 
limited.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  however,  when  mine 
superintendents  will  require  the  same 
certification  that  is  now  demanded  of 
mine  foremen  and  firebosses,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wiley. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  terrible  mine  catas- 
trophies  there  must  be  more  technical 
knowledge  and  practical  mining  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  every  mine  official. 
Then  such  instances  as  the  Hill  Farm 
mine  fire,  when  31  lives  were  sacrificed, 
June  16,  1890,  and  many  other  similar 
disasters  will  cease.  Competent  men 
in  charge  underground  must  be  given 
absolute  control  and  supervision  of  all 
operations  in  the  mine. 

Cans,  Pa.     Robert  W.  Lightburn. 


i 


Three  Lines  of  Action  Required  To 
Build  Up  an  Organization 

Briefly  outlined,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct lines  in  which  the  energies  of  a 
successful  superintendent  must  be 
mainly  exerted.  These  are  :1.  To  build 
an  up-to-date,  worth  while  organization. 
2.  To  furnish  adequate  supplies  of  suit- 
able material  to  enable  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  mine.  3.  To  supervise 
wisely  the  general  welfare  work  and 
living  conditions  of  all  employees. 

The  building  up  of  an  efficient  organi- 
zation will  depend  primarily  on  having 
a  foreman  who  is  both  trustworthy  and 
capable  and  who  willingly  and  heartily 
co-operates  with  him  in  every  respect. 
The  superintendent  must  have  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  his  foreman  and 
confer  with  him  in  a  way  that  the 
foreman  will  not  regard  as  interfering 


Working  Under  Troublesome  Roof 

Roof  falls  often,  caused  by  pressure  of 
gas  in  the  overlying  strata.  Holes 
drilled  in  the  roof  relieve  this  pres- 
sure, by  draining  off  the  gas.  Other 
suggestions   regarding    roof   troubles. 

AVOIDING  roof  troubles  was  the 
.  subject  of  an  interesting  letter  by 
W.  H.  Luxton,  Coal  Age,  Mar.lT,  p.  498. 
The  difficulties  he  has  mentioned  and 
the  means  adopted  to  overcome  them 
remind  me  of  many  experiences  of  my 
own.  In  instances,  I  have  known  the 
roof  to  fall  badly  while  development 
was  still  in  progress. 

I  recall  working  in  a  mine  where 
tbe  pressure  of  gas  in  the  overlying 
strata  made  the  roof  heavy  and  gave 
much  trouble,  until  we  adopted  the 
scheme  of  drilling  holes  up  in  the  roof. 
This  drained  off  the  gas  and  relieved 
the  pressure  on  the  pillars,  so  that  we 
were  not  troubled  by  the  same  fre- 
quent falls  as  before.  We  insisted  on 
every  miner  putting  up  a  hole  in  the 
roof  each  time  a  new  cut  was  taken  out 
at  the  face  of  the  coal. 

The  suggestion  of  -^riving  wider  open- 
ings with  a  view  to  making  the  roof 
more  elastic  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  a 
good  one.  In  that  connection.  Mr.  Lux- 
ton    advises   driving    entries    12    ft.    in 
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•width    and    standing    posts    along    the 
side  of  the  track. 

While  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  the  plan 
avoids  the  payment  of  entry  yardage 
and  provides  space  for  storing  the 
waste,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
posts  set  at  the  side  of  the  track  are  an 
unnecessary  hazard  on  haulage  roads. 
Moreover,  the  saving  of  entry  yardage 
may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  cost  for  timbering. 

Take  Up  Bottom  for  Headroom 
Rather  Than  Break  Roof 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to 
avoid  breaking  the  roof  wherever  that 
is  possible,  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up  bottom  rock  to  gain  head- 
room on  the  road.  I  have  found  it  a 
great  advantage,  in  mining  seams 
where  the  coal  is  8  ft.  thick  or  more, 
to  leave  up  2  ft.  of  roof  coal,  in  the 
•first  working,  and  take  this  down  when 
drawing  back  the  pillars.  It  will  often 
avoid  the  need  to  double-timber. 

The  idea  suggested  of  leaving  a  large 
percentage  of  coal  in  the  first  working 
is  good  whenever  mining  under  trouble- 
some roof.  I  have  followed  this  plan 
in  most  instances,  although  companies 
often  object  to  it  as  being  expensive  and 
delaying  returns   on   the   investment. 

Thus  far,  I  fail  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  driving  a  "caving  room" 
just  behind  and  parallel  to  the  back 
entry.  In  an  experience  of  12  years  in 
.  the  bituminous  fields  of  South  Wales 
and  England,  such  a  plan  never  came 
to  my  knowledge. 

Wide  Openings  an  Advantage 

Speaking  of  wide  openings,  a  plan 
that  I  have  found  that  makes  this  pos- 


DRIVING    DOUBLE    ROOMS    PROVIDKS 
WIDE    OPENINGS    DESIRED 

sible  and  gives  good  results  is  to  di'ive 
double  rooms,  after  the  manner  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  plan 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  roof  to 
fall  over  a  large  area,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  pillars. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  two  room- 
necks  are  turned  off  the  heading  and 
driven  narrow  for  a  distance  of,  say 
4  or  5  yd.  The  intervening  pillar  is 
then  cut  through,  forming  a  wide 
breast.  This  is  driven  foi'ward  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  coal  being  taken  out 
on  both  the  roads  and  the  space  be- 
tween packed  •with  waste. 


One  difficulty  is  that,  in  all  narrow- 
work,  little  attention  is  too  often  given 
to  the  roof,  until  a  large  area  has  been 
developed  and  there  are  signs  of  trouble 
beginning.  I  recall  an  instance  where 
a  haulage  road  was  driven  4,000  ft. 
without  a  set  of  timber  being  placed 
on  the  entire  road. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal,  in  that 
case,  was  overlaid  with  40  ft.  of  fire- 
clay, trouble  then  began  to  manifest 
itself  by  numerous  caves  on  the  road. 
One  fall  followed  another  and  kept  the 
daymen  busy  cleaning  up  the  road,  till 
it  was  finaly  decided  to  double-timber 
the  entries  throughout  and  there  was 
no   further  trouble. 


In  the  case  mentioned,  the  coal  was 
only  42  in.  thick  and  it  was  necessary 
to  take  up  bottom  in  order  to  gain  the 
required  headroom  on  the  road.  In 
the  rooms  crossbars  were  used  over  the 
roads,  supported  on  a  single  post  and 
hitched  into  the  rib.  Taking  up  bottom 
produced  much  waste,  which  was 
packed  between  the  posts,  while  an- 
other wall  was  carried  parallel  to  the 
other  rib  and  about  6  ft.  from  it.  This 
also  proved  an  advantage  in  conduct- 
ing the  air  to  the  face  of  the  rooms. 
The  road  being  carried  along  the 
straight  rib  also  proved  an  advantage 
when   the    pillars   were  being  drawn. 

Plains,  Pa.  Richard  Bowen. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Centrifugal  Pump  Formulas 

The  Selection  of  a  Centrifugal  Pump  for  a  Given  Work  Depend- 
ent on  the  Quantity  of  Water  To  Be  Discharged  Under  a  Given 
Head.     Careful  Proportionment  Essential  to  High  Efficiency 


SOME  time  ago  I  recall  seeing  a 
number  of  formulas  relating  to 
centrifugal  pumps  but  have  since  been 
unable  to  find  them.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  me  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  want  to  request 
that  this  information  be  given  again 
in  the  columns  of  Coal  Age.  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  ascertain  the 
proper  proportionment  of  the  parts 
and  the  sizes  of  pump  and  column  pipe 
necessary  to  insure  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  operation. 

J.  Rutherford 
Cumberland,  B.  C,  Canada. 


The  principle  of  the  action  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  centrifugal  fan.  The  impeller  of  the 
pump  corresponds  to  the  fan  wheel. 
The  i-apid  rotation  of  the  impeller  gen- 
erates a  centrifugal  force  in  the  water 
within  the  pump,  whereby  the  water  is 
thrown  outward  from  the  center  to  the 
circumfei'ence  where  it  is  conducted, 
by  the  volute  casing,  to  the  discharge 
portal  and  enters  the  column  pipe. 

The  design  is  such  as  to  convert 
the  energy  of  the  motor,  transmitted 
through  the  shaft  of  the  impeller  and 
the  curved  blades,  into  kinetic  energy, 
with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  which 
kinetic  energy  is  then  impaited  to  the 
water  discharged  in  the  column  pipe. 
This  is  accomplished  by  gradually  en- 
larging the  area  of  passage  in  the 
volute  of  the  casing  surrounding  the 
impeller  and  the  connection  to  the 
column  pipe.  By  that  means  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  is  reduced  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  pressure. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  velocity 
of  12  ft.  per  sec,  in  centrifugal  pump- 
ing, is  required  for  heads  varying  from 


80  to  90  ft. ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  this 
velocity  will  vary  approximately  as  the 
square  root  of  the  head.  Estimating 
on  this  basis,  the  discharge  G  (gal.  per 
min.)  of  a  pump  having  a  diameter  d 
(in.)  at  the  discharge  portal  and  oper- 
ating under  a  head  h  (ft.)  is  given  by 
the  equation : 

Q  ^  60  X  12  X  12  (0.7854rf')     /T 
231  \'  85 

=  3.186  rf-  I    li 

This  gives  for  the  diameter  (rf)  in 
inches,  of  the  discharge  portal  of  a 
pump  capable  of  discharging  a  num- 
ber of  gallons  (G)  per  minute,  under 
a  head  (/()  in  feet,  the  following  for- 
mula : 


-V, 


G 

10  h 


The  diameter  thus  found  is  that  of 
the  discharge  portal  of  the  pump  and 
is  the  number  by  which  the  pump  is 
rated.  For  example,  a  No.  4  pump  has 
a  discharge  portal  4  in.  in  diameter;  a 
No.  5  pump,  a  discharge  portal  5  in. 
in  diameter,  etc. 

To  illustrate,  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  size  of  pump  necessary  to  dis- 
charge 1,600  gal.  of  water  per  minute, 
under  a  head  of  400  ft.  The  number 
of  this  pump  or  size  of  its  discharge 
portal  is  calculated  by  substituting  the 
given  values  in  the  above  formula; 
thus, 


d  = 


1,600 


40 


\' 1-10X400       V  4,000 
=  5.03,  say  5  in. 


A    No.    5    pump,    therefore,    is    best 
adapted   for  this  service.      In   estimat- 
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ing  the  size  or  number  of  pump  re- 
quired in  a  given  case,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  highest  efficiency 
is  obtained  when  the  required  discharge 
bears  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  square 
root  of  the  head.  The  No.  5  pump  just 
estimated  for  delivering  1,600  gal.  per 
min.,  under  a  head  of  400  ft.,  would 
not  give  the  same  efficiency  when  work- 
ing under  a  head  of  500  ft.,  with  the 
same  discharge. 

Calling  the  number  of  a  pump  N  and 
writing  this  for  d  in  the  last  formula 
given,  the  discharge  (G)  for  any  given 
head  (h)  and  size  of  pump  (N)  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula: 


No.  5  pump,  under  a  500  ft.  head,  to 
give  the  highest  efficiency,  as  follows: 


G  =  N=  VIO  h 

Substituting  in  this  formula  the 
values  large  N  =  5  and  h  =  500,  we 
find  for  the  necessary  discharge  of  a 


G  =  5'  VIO  X  500  =  1,768 
gal.  per  min. 

In  all  pumping  practice,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  estimate  the  diameter  of  the 
column  pipe  for  a  velocity  of  400  ft. 
per  min.,  which  makes  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  in  inches,  i  of  the  square  root 
of  the  gallons  discharged  per  minute, 
as  expressed  by  the  formula, 

d  =  i  VG~ 
Unless  careful  attention  is  given  to 
the  proportionment  of  both  the  pump 
and  the  column  pipe  to  the  quantity  of 
water  handled  and  the  head  under 
which  the  pump  must  operate,  there 
will  always  result  a  large  loss  in 
efficiency. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Foremen  and  Assistant  Foremen, 
Twenty-first  Anthracite  District 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question — Why  will  flame  not  pass 
through  the  gauze  of  a  safety  lamp? 

Ansvi^er— In  its  passage  through  the 
mesh  of  a  gauze,  the  hot  burning  gas 
is  cooled  by  its  proximity  to  the  cold 
metal  of  the  gauze.  When  this  cooling 
effect  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  burning  gas  below  its 
point  of  ignition  the  flame  is  extin- 
guished. This  effect  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  entering  gas  being  divided  into 
numerous  little  streamlets,  which  are  • 
more  readily  cooled.  However,  as  the 
heat  of  the  burning  gas  is  transferred 
to  the  metal  of  the  gauze,  the  latter  is 
heated  and  its  cooling  effect  reduced, 
till  finally  the  metal  fails  to  abstract 
sufficient  heat  from  the  gas  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  flame. 

Question  —  What  produces  black- 
damp  in  mines,  and  what  are  its  inju- 
rious effects  on  the  workmen  employed 
therein? 

Answer  —  Blackdamp  is  a  variable 
mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  mine 
air  and  is  produced  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  carbonaceous  matter  in 
a  plentiful  supply  of  air.  The  chief 
sources  of  blackdamp  in  mines  are  the 
burning  of  lamps,  breathing  of  men, 
mine  fires,  explosion  of  powder,  gas  or 
dust,  and  the  slow  oxidation  of  carbon 
in  gob  fires,  decay  of  timber,  etc.  Its 
effect  when  breathed  for  a  considerable 
time  is  to  produce  headache,  nausea  and 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  followed 
by  suffocation  and  death. 

Question  —  How  icould  you  use  a 
safety  lamp  when  inspecting  for  gas; 


and  how  could  you  tell  whether  or  not 
gas  was  present? 

Answer — Having  carefully  prepared 
the  lamp  before  entering  the  mine  and 
when  about  to  make  a  test  for  gas 
lower  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  little 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above 
the  wick,  or  until  the  luminous  portion 
of  the  flame  has  practically  disap- 
peared. Then,  holding  the  lamp  in  an 
upright  position,  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  raise  it  cautiously 


MAKING  A  TEST  FOR  GAS  WITH  A 
SAFETY    LAMP 

toward  the  roof,  watching  closely  for 
any  appearance  of  a  faint  non-luminous 
cap,  or  any  increase  in  the  height  of 
the  flame.  In  the  use  of  the  unbonneted 
Davy  lamp  burning  a  good  quality  of 
sperm,  lard  or  cottonseed  oil,  the 
failure  to  detect  a  flame  cap,  by  an 
experienced  person,  will  show  there  is 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  gas  present. 

Question — //,  in  making  your  morn- 
ing examination,  you  discover  10  in.  of 
gas  at  the  face  and  tailing  back  along 
the  roof  20  ft.,  to  a  point,  what  tvould 
be  your  duty  in  such  a  case? 

Answer — If  a  reliable  man  is  avail- 
able, station  him  at  the  entrance  to  the 


place  to  prevent  any  one  from  ap- 
proaching the  face.  But  if  no  such 
person  is  at  hand,  bar  the  entrance 
with  a  suitable  danger  signal  to  warn 
anyone  against  entering  the  place. 
Then,  having  completed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  section  in  charge,  return  to 
the  bottom  and  enter  a  full  report  in 
the  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  This 
being  done,  remove  the  checks  of  the 
persons  working  in  those  places  and 
the  adjoining  places  where  dangers 
have  been  found,  and  report  the  results 
of  your  examination  at  once  to  the 
foreman,  giving  him  the  checks  re- 
tained to  insure  that  no  one  will  go  to 
work  in  those  places  found  to  be  unsafe. 

Question  —  How  should  a  person 
who  has  received  an  electric  shock  be 
treated? 

Answer  —  Assuming  the  person  has 
been  removed  from  contact  with  the 
wire,  he  should  be  at  once  taken  to  a 
nearby  place  where  he  will  have  good 
air  and  every  effort  made  to  restore 
normal  breathing.  If  unconscious,  arti- 
ficial respiration  should  be  promptly 
applied,  preferably  by  the  Schaefer  or 
"prone  method."  To  do  this,  the  man 
is  laid  prone  on  the  ground  with  arms 
stretched  forward  above  his  head  and 
face  turned  to  one  side  to  allow  a  free 
passage  of  breath.  The  operator,  then 
kneeling  astride  of  the  man's  thighs, 
spreads  both  hands  over  the  small  of  his 
back  in  a  manner  to  bring  pressure  on 
the  lower  short  ribs.  It  is  important 
to  see  that  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward 
in  the  mouth  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
throat  and  prevent  easy  breathing. 
The  operator  alternately  swings  for- 
ward and  backward,  at  the  rate  of  nor- 
mal breathing,  or,  about  16  times  a 
minute,  thereby  compressing  and  again 
expanding  the  lungs  of  the  person,  in 
an  effort  to  induce  and  restore  the 
action  of  breathing.  This  should  be 
kept  up  until  there  are  signs  of  return- 
ing life  or  the  person  is  pronounced 
dead  by  a  doctor. 

Question  —  Why  is  it  safer  to  ap- 
proach accumulations  of  water  under 
high  pressure,  than  accumulations  un- 
der low  pressure? 

Answer  —  The  near  approach  to  an 
accumulation  of  water  under  high  pres- 
sure gives  warning  by  the  observed 
seeping  of  the  water  through  the  pores 
of  the  coal  and  the  interstices  of  the 
strata.  This  occurs  before  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  coal  giving  way  and 
allowing  the  water  to  flood  the  mine. 
Under  a  low  pressure,  no  previous 
warning  of  this  kind  is  given,  and  the 
miner  breaks  through  suddenly  into  a 
body  of  water  that  may  overwhelm 
him.  In  any  case,  when  approaching 
places  suspected  of  containing  an  ac- 
cumulation of  water  or  gas,  drillholes 
should  be  kept  from  15  to  20  ft.  in 
advance  of  the  face.  No  place  should 
be  driven  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  in 
width,  only  safety  lamps  should  be  used 
and  soft  wood  plugs  should  be  kept 
ready  to  be  driven  into  a  hole  the  mo- 
ment it  has  tapped  the  water. 
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Production  Costs  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
Mine  Mount  358  Per  Cent  in  5  Years 

THAT  cost  of  production  of  coal  has  mounted  greatly  in 
recent  years  is  clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying  fig- 
ures giving  comparative  costs  in  detail  from  a  large  operation 
in  central  Pennsylvania: 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  AT  A  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  MINE 

Increase 

1920 
Over  1915 

per  Cent 
246  9 

1,232  1 
499.6 
601.3 
558.4 
712.7 
358.9 
229.5 
154.6 
511  9 
175.0 
684.9 
991,3 
194.8 
277.4 


Items 

Mining 

Timbering 

Yardage  and  dead  work. 

Roads 

Drainage 

Ventilation 

Haulage 

Dumping  and  shifting.. 

Yard  expense 

Power 

Mine  office 

Superintendence 

Sundry 

Mine  overhead 

General  expense 

Preparation 

Repairs  to  buildings . . . , 
Surveying 


< Costs  in  Cents  per  Gross  Ton 

1915  1916  1917  1920 


47.815 
0.422 
3.333 
2.927 
0.839 
0.336 
7.404 
2.800 

"5;788 
1.328 
1.379 
2.138 
17.499 
1.617 


60 
1 

3 
2 
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on 

098 
660 
670 
0.589 
8.443 
2.675 
0.064 
3.592 
1.721 
2.025 
4.035 
16.004 
4.093 


86.097 
1.062 
4.346 
2.369 
1.418 
0.798 

11.668 
4  453 

"8!44i 
2  389 
2.948 
3.602 

39.429 
2.327 


118.081 

5  284 

16  657 

17.601 


685 
395 


26.574 
6.426 
0.099 

29.629 


2 

9 

21 


324 
446 
195 


34.023 
44.865 
3.118 
0.551 
0.296 


Production  in  gross  tons. . . 


95.625     111.893     171.347     343.249         358.9 
131,036      153,537      129,602      144,207        


Shutdown  of  Washington  Mines  Redounds 
To  Profit  of  British  Columbia  Operators 

WITH  winter  over,  Seattle  fuel  dealers  have  ceased  to 
worry  over  the  shutdown  in  the  western  Washington 
coal  mines.  Although  the  stocks  of  Washington  coal  that 
were  on  hand  when  the  mines  closed  down  have  been  pretty 
well  exhausted,  there  has  been  no  shortage,  as  imports  of 
Utah  and  British  Columbia  coal  were  increased. 

The  shutdown  of  the  mines,  which  came  when  more  than 
2,000  union  mine  workers  refused  to  accept  an  average 
wage  reduction  of  24  per  cent,  has  not  affected  the  railroad 
mines  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  eastern  Washington,  which 
are  operating  as  usual  and  employing  about  as  many  men 
as  are  out  of  work  in  the  commercial  mines  of  the  west  side 
counties.  The  Great  Northern  is  bringing  between  300  and 
400  tons  a  day  into  the  state  from  the  mines  at  Fernil,  B.  C, 
in  which  that  road  is  interested,  and  the  Milwaukee  is  using 


in  its  steam  locomotives  in  the  yards  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
nearly  forty  tons  of  coal  a  day  from  Roundup,  Mont. 

The  shutdown  in  the  Washington  mines  has  put  a  neat 
little  profit  into  the  pockets  of  British  Columbia  mine  owners, 
who  not  only  mine  their  coal  with  cheap,  non-union  and 
Asiatic  labor,  but  also  are  able  to  ship  their  product  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  also  free  of  the  3  per 
cent  war  tax  on  freight  payments  that  domestic  coal  pays. 

Estimated   Soft-Coal  Output,  January  and 
February,  1921;  Monthly  Average,  1920* 

(In  Thou-sands  of  Net  Ton.s) 

Monthly  Average,    January,        Febniar>-. 

1920  1921  1921 

Pennsylvania 13.583  11,465  8,936 

Maryland 338  231  228 

West  Virginia 7,292  6,229  4.307 

Virginia 821  318  408 

Ea.stern  Kentucky 1,722  1,712  1,352 

Ohio 3,750  2.963  2,232 

Michigan 120  125  98 

Total 27,526  23,243  17,555 

Illinois 7,504  7,147  5,354 

Indiana 2,535  2,243  1,834 

Western  Kentucky 861  856  676 

Total 10,900  10,246  7,864 

Tennessee 563  454  371 

Alabama 1,391  1,338  1,068 

Total 1.954  1,792  1.439 

North  Dakota 64  56  54 

Iowa 764  610  506 

Missouri 479  433  310 

Kansas 558  508  399 

Oklahoma 350  230  173 

Arkansas 193  157  119 

Texas 150  102  81 

Total 2,558  2.096  1,642 

Colorado 1.008  981  706 

Montana 370  279  283 

Wvoming 833  694  598 

Utah 489  397  309 

New  Mexico 313  262  203 

Total 3,013  2.613  2  099 

Washington 313  270  244 

Other  States  (a) 16  10  8 

Total 329  280  252 

Grand  total 46,380  40,270  30,851 

(o)  Includes  Alaska,  California.  Georgia,  Idaho.  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and 
South  Dakota.         (b)  Estimates  by  Geological  Survey. 


Estimated  Monthly  Production  of  Soft  Coal,  1920,  by  Groups  of  States* 

(In  Thousands  of  Net  Tons) 

January  February  March  April  May  June  July  Augu.<t   September  October  November  December  Total 

Pennsylvania 13.706  11,232  13,502  10.854  10,899  12,866  13,523  15,352  14.872  15,687  14,893  15,614  163.000 

Maryland 302  216  368  306  302  288  365  375  395  392  393  348  4,050 

West  Virginia 7,215  5,630  7,279  6,247  6,388  6,979  7,808  8.254  8,172  8,195  7,817  7,516  87,500 

Virginia 1050  756  939  866  863  876  734  719  766  786  760  735  9,850 

Eastern  Kentucky 1,787  1,522  1,634  1,354  1,534  1,587  1,854  1,871  1.783  1,800  '.953  1,987  20.666 

Ohio 3639  2950  3,553  2.890  3,272  3,884  3,814  4,098  4,170  4,255  4,218  4.257  45,000 

Michigan .■..■.■.■;  155  117  123  123  81  127  115    US  115  117  115  137  1,440 

Total 27,854  22,423  27,398  22,640  23,339  26,607  28.213  30,784  30,273  31,232  30,149  30,594  331,506 

Illinois 8276  7  128  8,269  6,128  6,096  7,364  6,059  7,262  7,606  8.487  8,577  8.798  90.050 

Indiana 3  023  2,184  2,450  1,684  1,724  2,670  2,120  2,224  2,842  3.II2  3,147  3,240  30.420 

Western  Kentucky 893  761  816  677  768  794  927  936  892  899  977  993  10.333 

Total 12,192  10,073  11,535  8,489  6,588  10.828  9,106  10.422  11.340  12,498  12,701  13,031  130,803 

Tennessee 651  495  564  490  522  569  567  560  498  596  603  635  6,750 

Alabama 1.589  1,282  1,435  1.279  1.375  1.394  1,452  1,348  1,238  1,430  1,453  1.425  16.700 

Total 2,240  1777  r999  1,769  1,897  1,963  2,019  1,908  1.736  2,026  2,056  2,060  23.450 

North  Dakota 85  63  59  53  40  43  50  66  62  75  95  79  770 

Iowa 880  787  855  723  689  770  650  683  688  817  806  822  9,170 

Missouri " 565  482  550  417  465  445  455  436  477  485  462  511  5.750 

Kansas 698  557  640  495  552  554  458  365  530  629  604  618  6.700 

Oklahoma ■'  426  355  345  325  330  330  340  350  317  355  375  352  4,200 

Arkansas 219  177  202  147  172  193  206  203  186  207  210  188  2,310 

Texas ■.'.;■.;;;;  I82  133  128  146  152  169  173  168  122  138  144  145  1,800 

Total 3,055  2^554  2,779  2,306  2.400  2.504  2.332  2,271  2,382  2.706  2,696  2,715  30,700 

Colorado 902  1045  743  818  878  1,050  1,056  1,094  1,059  1,078  1,185  1.192  12.100 

Montana ■"  467  372  340  326  261  308  3^3  416  346  420  448  403  4.440 

Wyoming '  939  795  798  655  678  707  795  882  903  975  955  918  10,000 

Utah ■■  302  524  539  350  413  530  575  530  500  506  573  528  5,870 

New  Mexico '.  340  293  337  272  266  297  301  316  317  322  345  344  3,750 

Total 2,950  3,029  2J57  2,421  2.496  2.892  3.060  3,238  3.125  3,301  3,506  3.385  36.160 

Washington.. 380  311  345  299  257  304  265  273  302  363  331  320  3  750 

Other  States  (o) ■■.■.'.  18  14  19  M  16  16  14  14  14  18  18  18  'l93 

Grand  total 48.689  40,181  46.832  37.939  38.993  45.114  45.009  48,910  49,172  52,144  51,457  52.123  556,563 

(a)  Includes  Alaska,  California.  Georgia,  Idaho.  North  Carolina.  Oregon  and  South  Dakota.         (*>)  Estimates  by  the  Geolofical  Survey. 
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due  to  actual  scarcity,  or  else  the  obsolete  coal-carrying 
lines  of  eastern  Kentucky  are  not  equal  to  handling  the 
tonnage  offered  by  the  shippers.  The  Hazard  lines  are 
totally  unable  to  handle  capacity  production  of  that  field, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  handle  it  for  some  years.  The 
situation  in  the  Harlan  field  is  not  much  better.  Of  course, 
large  capacity  means  larger  car  allotment,  which  would  aid 
some  in  time  of  good  demand. 

The  principal  companies  are  building  practically  no  new 
miners'  homes  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  and  are  making  few 
changes  of  interest.  C.  L.  Ryley,  Lexington,  Ky.,  of  the 
Happy  Coal  Co.  and  No.  4  Superior  Coal  Co.,  has  been  in 
the  market  for  equipment  for  some  of  his  new  mine  opera- 
tions. The  Bailey  Ferguson  Coal  Co.,  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  is 
planning  to  buy  full  equipment  for  a  1,500  acre  coal  land 
development,  including  cars,  motors,  mining  machinery, 
boilers,  engines,  fans,  screens,  tipples,  etc.  The  Ryley  in- 
terests, of  Lexington,  contemplate  some  development,  and 
have  been  asking  for  quotations  on  necessary  machinery. 

As  a  whole  development  work  in  eastern  Kentucky  this 
year  will  be  largely  in  the  line  of  railroad  work.  Several 
big  improvements  are  planned  by  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville and  there  are  some  short  railroad  lines  in  process 
of  formation  to  aid  in  handling  increased  tonnage  and  make 
better  connections,  some  of  these  lines  tapping  excellent  coal 
areas. 


Roads  Move  110,522,086  Tons  of  Bituminous 
Coal  During  Last  Quarter  of  1920 

BITUMINOUS  coal  mines  of  the  country  furnished  the 
Class  1  railroads  110,522,086  tons  of  revenue  freight 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1920.  The  figures  are  those  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They  form  a  part 
of  its  quarterly  statement  covering  seventy  commodities. 
Incidentally  bituminous  coal  furnishes  by  far  the  greatest 
tonnage  of  any  item  on  the  list.  Next  in  importance  as  a 
tonnage  producer  is  the  item  made  up  of  clay,  gravel,  sand 
and  stone.  Some  of  the  other  items  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  as  tonnage  producers  are  as  follows:  Anthra- 
cite coal,  iron  ore,  logs,  wheat,  refined  petroleum,  structural 
iron. 

The  total  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  carried  during  the 
quarter  covered  by  the  figures  was  21,224,244.  The  coke 
tonnage  was    6,871.501. 

The  Eastern  district  furnished  61,624,973  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  to  the  railroads  to  be  hauled  as  revenue  freight. 
The  Western  district  came  next  with  19,298,817  tons.  The 
Southern  district  was  in  third  place  with  15,458,473  tons. 
The  Pocahontas  district  furnished  14,139,823  tons. 

The  coke  tonnage  was  divided  as  follows:  Eastern  district, 
5,348,549  tons;  Pocahontas  district,  425,668  tons;  Southern 
district,  539,791  tons;  Western  district,  557,493  tons. 

,^      1^1  Ty  ^        1     T^    1        ,  Temporary  Anthracite  Rates  in  New  England 

March  Coal  Exports  Greatly  Reduced  Pending  Final  Readjustment 

OITUMINOUS    coal    exports    in    March,  1921,    from    the  TRENDING  final   determination   of   the   question   of   read- 

JJ  United   States,   as  reported  by  the   Bureau  of   Foreign  r  justment  of  rates  on  anthracite  coal  to  points  in  New 

and  Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  to  1,151,840  gross  tons,  England,    the    Coal    and    Coke    Committee    of    Trunk    Line 

""Tllll                 1,500,540  tons  for  the  corresponding  month  Territory  has  announced  that  as  a  temporary  expedient  new 

■                            .  rates  will  be  issued  to  various  points  on  the  Boston  &  Al- 

1       f?    L^  nfn"         '''^^'  "^^'""^  ^"^  ""^'"^y  ^"^  Canada,   de-  bany  R.R.  and  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  effective  May  20,  and 

^l'a!.oo  .        '  ^  r^"^^  ^''"'  ^'■°™  ^^^  ^^''''^'  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  °^  to  points  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 

419,682  tons.     Coke  exports  dropped  55,435  to  25,061  gross  effective  on  June  1. 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  adjustment  of  rates  were  held 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  BY  THE  UNITED         in  New  York  on  Feb.  3  and  in  Boston  on  March  3. 

STATES,  MARCH,  1921,  IN  GROSS  TONS  The  rates  to  Boston,  East  Boston,  Chelsea,  Everett,  East 

IMPORTS  Cuba 74  963       Cambridge,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Brighton  and  Cambridge- 

^°A^ntv,r..ito  '^'""■•i'^qI  Duu-h  West  indies...  \.i35      port  on  the  Boston  &  Albanv  R.R.  will  be  as  follows: 

Anthracite 1,697                  Argentina 68,562  ^ 

Bituminous. 83,100                 Brazil 52,801  Buck-  Buckwheat 

Imported  from:                                                    Chile 26,783                                                              Prepared  wheat  No.  2  and 

V'^"^'^'^ '„'???  Azores    and    Madeira                                   From                                         Sizes  Pea  No.    1  Smaller 

Japan.. 9,543                     Islands 1,543  r,  i             s  v   a        r-                 «a  at  t^m                *x  la  t^  7a 

Australia 1,443                 Czecho-SIovakia 6,722  S^'4^i\'"%'^^"^"°"  ^° ^f^I  *4?n                  111  *l  7R 

Coke 3,853                 Denmark 6,577  Erie  R  R                '^ 4  76  4  62                  4  62  4  62 

EXPORTS  Greeci*'''' ^j'lw  P^^-  ^-^ ■'■■■■■■■■'■'■'■'.'■'■  ■  '>T>  5  46  5:46  5  46 

Coal:                                           Mar     1921  Spafn    800  I^   &  N.  E.  R.R 4  76  4  76  4.76  4  76 

Anthracite 307,940  EngUwl 7  683  <^-  RR- of  N.  .1 4  76  4   76  4.76  4  76 

Bituminous 1,131840  Bermuda  4594  Lehigh  \alley  R.R 4   76  4   76  4.76  4  76 

Exportedto:  British  Honduras.',  ^i  '  199  Phila.  &  Reading  Ry 4.70  4.76  4.76  4  48 

ftX";.:.;..".;:.::;  71:517  Hondura '^. : : : : !'322  To  Boston,  Chelsea,  Everett  and  Cambridge  on  the  Bos- 

Netheriands 26:881  Colombia. .'.'.'.'.'.'.::: :  i:45i  ton  &   Maine  R.R.  from  the   Delaware   &   Hudson   Co.   the 

clnad": ::::::::::;:  59 L557  FrZtAfrica i  1 30  ^-^te  on  prepared  sizes  win  be  $4.62 ;  pea,  $4.34 ;  buckwheat 

Ra^nama 19,657  Egypt 68:748  No.  1,  $4.06  and  buckwheat  No.  2  and  smaller,  $3.78.     There 

BrU^lfh  vilest  Indies'. : :       'i:449    Coke.  .°*'!^'^^''°""*".^^: ; : ; : ;       25,061  '^^1^  be  r.o  change  in  rates  of  other  originating  lines. 

. From   the   Delaware  &   Hudson  Co.  to  Worcester,  Ware, 

■pw         1                      T            •       -r"                  Tz-               1  Gilbertville  and  Bondsville  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  rate 

development  Lags  in  Eastern  Kentucky  on  prepared  sizes  win  be  $4.90 ;  pea,  $4.34;  buckwheat  No.  1, 

WruTTT^    ,1  ,  ,  -  ,  $4.34  and  buckwheat  No.  2  and  sn.aller,  $3.92.     There  will 

"^niLili,    there    nave    been    a    feA\    new   coal    comnanies      ;  i  •         i.         i:     iu  •    ■     *.-        i- 

f^vw,^^    •  .  IT     i.     1        J     •        ",     "-"'"i"*"'^^      be  no  change  m  rates  of  other  originating  lines. 

monthsan^Lpi't  rf  H  1  '  '^T""^  '^?  f'^  tr  R^tes  frL  originating  points  on  the  various  roads  to 
S  show  th.r  .hnn.  1  f  ^^l«P"^^^t^«'.^-^P«?-t«  f»-«'"  the  ^^^^  ^.^  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  follow, 
neld  show  that  about  the  only  new  work  in  evidence  is  the ,,       

finishing  up  of  work  already  started.     Some  land  deals  are  "  °''"'"'  *  ""'''  No.  24  and 

being  made,  but  there  is  little  new  development  work  look-  F'"*'""  Prepared  Pea  No.  I  Smaller 

ing  toward  early  production  of  coal.  N  yo&V'rv ::        *4  62  'Itl  ^Vio  *3  64 

Although  many  mines  have  been  idle  or  only  working  part  Erie  R.li ." 4.62  4  62  4  62  4  62 

time,  necessary  repairs  are  about  all  that  has  been  under-  f' &  n  E  R  R 4  62  4  48  4  20  4  06 

taken,  due  to  uncertainty  concerning  future  markets,  high  c:  R.h:  of  N..I  ..:.'.:::... .     4.62  448  420  4  06 

costs   of   machinery  and   materials,   and   the   fact   that   the  p  &r  Ry 4  62  462  4  62  4  62 

larger  companies   have   not  much   hope  of  operating   their  

plants  to  present  capacity  basis,  and  the  small  mines  and  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  requested  Con- 
wagon  mines  will  not  risk  much  in  improvement.  gress  to  appropriate  $9,000  for  fuel  for  the  balance  of  the 

The  situation   in  eastern  Kentucky  is  a  peculiar  one,   in  year  to  July  1.     It  points  out  that  only  $10,000  was  appro- 

that  increased  production  capacity  wouldn't  help  the  opera-  priated,  whereas  $19,500  had  been  estimated  for.     It  states 

tor  much  even  if  he  could  obtain  business,  because  he  can  that  fuel  purchased  by  it  from  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  in 

get  it  only  when  everyone  else  is  able  to  obtain  production,  March   was  at  $9.22  a  ton,  and   that  for   April,   May  ^nd 

and  under  such  conditions  there  is  either  a  shortage  of  cars,  June  it  is  estimated  to  cost  $8.50  a  ton. 
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I.  C.  C.  Grants  Cut  in  Freight  on  Lake  Coal;  Virtually 
Seasonal  Rating;  Fruit  Shippers  May  Ask  Reduction 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington   Correspondent 


BY  authorizing  the  carriers  to  put  into  effect  reduced 
rates  on  Lake  coal,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  what  is  in  effect  a  seasonal  coal 
rate.  The  decision  is  regarded  as  being  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant since  the  priority  orders  of  last  autumn.  The 
authorization  took  the  form  of  special  permissions.  Such 
permissions,  No.  52,757  and  No.  52,761,  dated  April  27, 
authorized  the  carriers  participating  in  the  movement  of 
coal  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transshipment  by  water  to 
publish  on  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  the  following 
provision  in  their  tariff: 

"Upon  representation  of  proof  to  delivering  line  that  coal 
shipped  hereunder  has  been  loaded  into  vessels  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  specified  in  this  tariff  and  discharged  from  vessel  at 
west  bank  Lake  Michigan  ports  north  of  the  Illinois- 
Wisconsin  State  line,  to  and  including  Manistique,  Mich.,  or 
Lake  Superior  ports  west  of  White  Fish  Point,  Mich., 
including  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada, 
the  rates  on  coal  so  delivered  will  be  28c.  per  net  ton  less 
than  the  rates  on  coal  for  transshipment  via  Lake  as  cargo 
named  in  this  tariff.  Protection  of  such  rates  to  be  accom- 
plished by  readjustment  of  charges  after  presentation  of  the 


proof  above  specified.  Expires  at  midnight  on  Oct.  31, 
1921,  unless  sooner  cancelled,  changed  or  extended." 

This  order  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  shipment  of  coal 
to  lower  Lake  ports.  It  is  expected  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  coal  operations  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  Shipments  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
fields  to  the  Northwest  probably  will  be  affected  adversely. 
Adjustment  of  the  rates  from  the  Upper  Lake  ports  to 
interior  points  still  is  under  discussion.  The  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.R.  asks  that  the  privilege  be  extended  to  it. 

The  matter  of  adjusting  Lake  rates  has  been  the  subject 
of  conferences  since  last  September.  The  more  recent  con- 
ferences between  Lake  coal  shippers  and  railroad  ofBcials 
resulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  the 
adjustment,  whereupon  at  a  conference  with  the  Commerce 
Commission  it  was  decided  to  issue  the  foregoing  order. 

It  is  certain  that  California  fruits  and  other  commodities 
in  need  of  seasonal  reductions  will  seize  upon  this  as  a 
precedent  on  which  to  demand  similar  reduction. 

So  far  as  coal  rates  are  concerned,  greatest  interest 
centers  on  the  probable  action  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
industry  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 


National  Coal  Injunction  Is  Con- 
tinued; Ruling  Delayed 

Justice  Hitz  Orders  Submission  of  Government  Brief 

in  10  Days — Association  Allowed  Similar 

Period  to  Reply 

PENDING  a  study  of  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the 
National  Coal  Association's  injunction  suit,  the  tempo- 
rary injunction  is  to  remain  in  effect.  A  ruling  in  the 
matter  may  be  delayed  from  three  to  six  weeks. 

Arguments  in  the  suit  began  April  25  before  Justice  Hitz 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
arguments  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  two  days.  At 
the  close  of  the  argument  Justice  Hitz  took  the  case  under 
advisement  and  suggested  that  counsel  submit  briefs.  He 
directed  that  the  government  should  have  ten  days  within 
which  to  file  its  brief  and  the  National  Coal  Association  ten 
days  additional  in  which  to  file  its  reply. 

L:  Ert  Slack,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  Charles 
W.  Arth,  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Disti'ict  of  Colum- 
bia, appeared  for  the  government.  Owing  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  case  it  had  been  expected  that  the  defendants 
would  be  represented  by  some  of  the  distinguished  lawyers 
attached  to  the  Washington  office  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Major  Bullitt  of  Philadelphia  was  given  permission 
to  intervene  in  the  interest  of  Colonel  D.  B.  Wentz,  who 
was  allowed  to  become  an  additional  party  to  it. 

Summed  up  briefly  the  government  contended  that  the 
bill  of  complaint  should  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  in  effect  a  suit  against  the  United  States.  It  also  was 
contended  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  have  a  court  of  equity 
enjoin  a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  attorneys  for  the  National  Coal  Association  based 
their  case  on  the  general  proposition  that  their  bill  of  com- 
plaint was  filed  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs.  They  contended  that  all  parties  accused  of  a 
criminal  offense,  whether  they  be  individuals  or  corporations, 
have  the  constitutional  right  to  a  full  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  probable  cause  before  being  compelled  to  appear  in 
a  foreign  jurisdiction  for  trial.  So  far  as  a  corporation 
is  concerned,  it  was  declared,  a  court  of  equity  is  the  only 
place  it  can  get  such  a  hearing. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  the  District  of  Columbia  court  by 
taking  jurisdiction  will  avoid  multiplication  of  proceedings 
and  vexatious  litigation  that  would  be  involved  in  separate 
removal  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Wentz,  Morrow  and 
Couffer. 

Counsel  for  the  National  Coal  Association  also  contended 
that  the  government  officials  are  acting  beyond  their  author- 
ity because  they  threatened  service  of  process  on  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  not  authorized  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress and  because  the  Sherman  Act,  on  which  the  indict- 
ment is  based,  was  superseded  by  the  Lever  Act  and  is 
inoperative  so  far  as  the  coal  industry  and  the  acts  com- 
plained of  are  concerned.  It  was  further  contended  by  the 
lawyers  for  the  National  Coal  Association  that  this  is  not 
a  suit  to  enjoin  criminal  prosecution,  as  contended  by  the 
government,  but  one  merely  to  secure  to  the  plaintiffs  the 
constitutional  right  to  a  full  preliminary  hearing  on  the 
question  of  probable  cause  in  the  district  of  their  domicile. 


Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Members  to  Pay 
Annual  Dues  of  S300 

MEMBERS  cf  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  have 
been  notified  that,  effective  May  1,  1921,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  annual  dues  of  $300,  payable  $75  quarterly, 
ill  advance,  the  money  so  received  to  be  applied  toward  the 
total  members'  portion  of  the  maintenance  of  the  exchange, 
all  members'  share  of  expenses  over  and  above  that  covered 
by  annual  dues  to  be  prorated  on  a  tonnage  basis.  The 
resolution  providing  for  the  payment  of  dues  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  on  April  7,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  21 
amended  I'ule  1  of  the  I'ules  and  regulations  of  the  exchange 
to  conform  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


The  army  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, carries  $5,225,000  for  fuel  for  the  army  and  $85,000 
for  fuel  for  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  with  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  War  Department  to  contract  for 
and  pay  for  supplies  in  advance  of  availability  of  appro- 
priations therefor. 
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Amount  and  Value  of  Coal  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  During 
March  and  First  Quarter  of  1913,  1920  and  1921 

. Quantity  (Tons)  ■  . Value — ■ 

• March  ■  . March  ■ — ■ — . 

1913        1920         1921  1913          1920          1921 

Anthracite 216.151      182,216        87,120  £169,245       £544,980       £198,660 

Steam 4,144,761         1,952,595             1,436,330  2,911,046              7,708,002               3,109,975 

Gas 833,547             176,450                348,626  497,520                  698,411                   796,387 

Household 141,867                 8,494                   15,317  90,618                     12,391                     34,097 

Othersorts 262,448              86,396                   80,685  160,105                   286,438                   142,758 

Totals 5,598,774        2,406,151             1,968,078  £3,828,534            £9,250,222            £4,281,877 

Three  Months  ended  March — ■ —  . Three  Months  ended  March • 

I9I3                   1920                    I92I  1913                        1920                        1921 

Anthracite 701,516            477,167                 309,004  £562,253              £1,391,905               £981,397 

Steam 12,609,068         6,907,315             4,010,521  8,752,520             25,651,798              10,345,748 

Gas 2,610,246            635,268                 850,768  1,533,254               2,308,684               2,231,727 

Household 435,454              24,917                   28,073  277,493                     60,362                    71,660 

Othersorts 882,725            321,102                 198,966  544,430                1,073,322                   447,673 

Totals 17,239,009        8,365,769             5,397,332  11,669,950            30.486,071             14,078,205 


Destination    of    Coal  Exports  from  United 
Kingdom,  March  1913,  1920  and  1921 


Quantity  (Tons) 

March 
1913  1920 


Russia II 1 ,338 

Sweden 281,468 

Norway 201,410 

Denmark 252,905 

Germany 615,008 

Netherlands 166,439 

Belgium .- 220,687 

France 1,072,300 

Portugal 88,230 

Azores  and  Madeira 7,906 

Spain 233, 1 47 

Canary  Islands 88,667 

Italy 841,966 

Austria-Hungary 11 8,498 

Greece 49,598 

Algeria 112,917 

French  West  Africa 14,840 

Portuguese  West  Africa 1 6,769 

Chile 48,076 

Brazil 206,160 

Uruguay 53,526 

Argentine  Republic 290,459 

Channel  Islands 8,967 

Gibraltar 42,584 

Malta 94,005 

Egypt 1 83,000 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Aden  and  Dependencies 4,978 

British  India 34,328 

Ceylon 23,067 

Other  countries 115,531 


3,914 

160,759 

77,249 

106,490 

9,686 

91,169 

,184,031 

•18,011 

7,071 

27,810 

35,822 

204,290 

2,953 
10,988 
70,853 
20,380 
15,984 
418 
12,733 
13,261 
39,075 
17,281 
120,719 
34,809 
70,160 

4,847 

59 

5,682 

39,647 


1921 

'  78,853 

44,587 
148,599 

67,732 
113,713 

10,938 
437,659 

29,024 

4,341 

127,642 

6,916 

332,480 

'  '37,683 

64,623 

10,919 

13,926 

179 

6,097 
31,972 
98,520 

7,075 
54,176 

9,126 
66,857 

3,008 
13,672 
27,049 
25,239 
96,073 


British    Strike    Still   Drags    Along    Despite 
Government  Offer  of  £10,000,000  Bribe 

LIBERAL  offers  on  the  part  of  the  operators  of  the 
-/  British  coal  mines,  made  on  April  25,  apparently  in 
no  degree  brought  nearer  the  end  of  the  strike,  and  the 
only  hope  seems  to  rest  in  assuring  the  mine  workers  that 
their  faith  in  ultimate  and  complete  victory  is  vain.  Even 
an  offer  by  the  government  on  April  28  to  subsidize  the 
industry  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  £10,000,000 
per  annum,  with  the  guarantee  that  the  wage  reduction 
will  not  exceed  3s.   (72.9c.)  per  shi^'t  was  without  result. 

On  April  26  at  a  three-hours  conference  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment, the  mine  operators  and  mine  workers  took  part, 
the  owners  of  the  mines  made  the  following  proposals: 
(1)  That  for  a  temporary  period  any  change  in  wages  shall 
be  on  a  flat-rate  basis  in  each  area;  (2)  that  the  wage  rate 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  area  instead  of  on  the  district 
basis  and  (3)  that  the  owners  shall  forego  profits  for  three 
months. 

The  mine  workers  answered  these  offers  as  follows:  (1) 
The  mine  workers'  demands  for  flat-rate  advances  and  re- 
ductions on  a  national  basis  are  in  no  way  met;  (2)  the 
areas  are  only  a  minor  variation  fi-om  the  old  districts  and 
(3)  capital,  having  always  based  its  claim  to  reward  on  the 
assumption  that  it  takes  the  risks  of  industry,  should  bear 
losses  in  times  of  depression  as  it  reaps  profits  in  good  times. 

The  employees'  representatives  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mine  operators  should  be  willing  to  operate  at  a 
loss.  When  the  operators  agree  to  forego  profits  the  labor 
leaders   say  "That   is   no   concession;    you   are    making   no 


profits  now,"  which,  of  course,  is  really  not  true,  as  the 
operators  have  not  controlled  the  mines  for  some  years  and 
had  them  returned  to  them  only  on  April  1,  when  the  strike 
commenced.  The  government  held  them  till  April  1  and 
stood  the  losses,  paying  profits  to  the  operators  and  wages 
to  the  mine  workers.  The  operators  say,  merely  as  a  basis 
of  argument,  that  if  those  of  them  which  make  profits  must 
pay  them  over  to  the  mine  workers  where  less  than  a  mini- 
mum wage  would  otherwise  be  paid,  those  employees  who 
make  more  than  a  minimum  wage  should  be  willing  to  pay 
those  who  make  less. 

The  operators,  while  admitting  that  this  would  make  for 
inefficiency,  declare  that  any  arrangement  that  makes  one 
operator  who  mines  at  a  profit  participate  in  the  payment 
of  the  employees  of  another  operator  who  would  otherwise 
mine  at  a  loss  will  similarly  make  the  otherwise  successful 
operator  indifferent  as  to  the  efficiency  of  his  methods  and 
the  mine  owner  who  operates  at  a  loss  also  inefficient  be- 
cause the  loss  is  no  matter  of  his  but  of  the  man  who  makes 
a  profit.  Equalization  of  any  kind  may  look  just,  but  it 
results  in  inefficiency  and  in  the  end  is  unjust  to  everybody. 

Mine  Costs,  $7.62;  Selling  Price,  $6.26 

Sir  Robert  Home,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  that 
during  the  last  month  of  government  control  of  mines, 
March,  there  was  a  loss  of  £5,259,209  ($25,612,348  at  nor- 
mal rate  of  exchange)  on  the  month's  working.  Coal  cost 
39s.  Id.  ($9.52  at  normal  exchange  and  $7.62  at  $3.90  ex- 
change). Of  this,  27s.  9d.  was  paid  as  wages  ($6.76  normal 
exchange  or  $5.41  with  exchange  at  $3.90).  The  price  at 
which  the  coal  was  sold  was  32s.  Id.  ($7.81  or  $6.26).  The 
cost  of  production  was  figured  for  the  actual  expenditures 
involved,  without  any  allowance  for  mine  owners'  profits, 
depreciation  or  interest. 

On  April  27  the  government  showed  its  disposition  to 
make  concessions  if,  by  any  means,  the  strike  might  be 
more  speedily  ended.  Conditions  throughout  the  nation 
were  bad,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  having  only 
the  day  before  instructed  its  members  not  to  handle  coal 
from  colliery  sidings  or  overseas.  Although  on  the  follow- 
ing day  this  order  was  modified  in  favor  of  public  utilities, 
the  number  of  trains  running  was  only  one-third  that  be- 
fore the  strike.  Street  lighting  had  received  a  50-per  cent 
cut.  Many  London  firms,  including  the  underground  rail- 
roads, wei'e  considering  the  substitution  of  oil  for  coal,  not 
only  in  this  emergency  but  to  take  cai'e  of  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  the  government  offered  to 
contribute  £500,000  monthly  for  a  limited  period,  provided 
the  average  wage  reductions  should  not  be  more  than  3s. 
(73c.  or  58.5c.)  a  shift.  The  next  day  the  government 
offered  £10.000.000  ($48,700,000  or  $39,000,000)  to  guar- 
antee that  the  same  average  wage  I'eduction  would  not  be 
exceeded  in  May,  nor  more  than  3s.  6d.  (85c.  or  68c.)  in 
June,  the  balance  of  the  sum  being  used  to  alleviate  as 
far  as  may  be  the  severity  of  the  reductions  in  July  and 
August.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  mine  workers'  repre- 
sentatives. They  broke  up  the  conference  and  went  to 
the  coal   fields  to  report  and  to  receive  a  vote  from  their 
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constituency.  It  is  reported  that  only  a  small  majority 
favored  the  rejection  of  the  government's  offer.  A  few 
miners  have  gone  back  to  work. 

When  the  representatives  returned  to  the  field  and  pre- 
sented their  case,  the  leaders  of  the  Lanarkshire  Miners' 
Union  decided  not  to  call  for  a  vote,  so  certain  were  they 
that  the  majority  of  men  in  that  Scottish  county  would 
favor  the  continuance  of  the  strike.  The  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Miners'  Federation  passed  resolutions  supporting 
the  decision  of  their  representatives,  and  the  Notts  Miners' 


Association  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  mine  workers  at  a  mas3 
meeting  at  Merthyr,  in  Wales,  also  determined  that  the 
fight  must  be  continued  till  victory  was  achieved.  Other 
executive  committees  passed  similar  resolutions.  Nowhere 
did  it  appear  that  a  vote  was  desired,  and  at  Forth,  in 
South  Wales,  12,000  mine  workers  met  and  decided  to  make 
an  attempt  May  2  to  withdraw  all  the  safety  men  working 
in  the  Rhondda  district.  Mass  picket'ng  is  to  be  begun 
around  the  pits  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the  volunteers 
may  be  terrified  or  dissuaded  from  entering  the  mines. 


Frelinghuysen  Rewrites  Commissioner  Bill;  Now  an 
Ostensible  Aid  to  Stabilizing  Coal  Industry 


By  Washington  Correspondence 


^FTER  extended  discussion  before  the  full  membership 
/-%  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
■^  -*- Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  rewritten  his  coal  com- 
missioner bill,  which  now  becomes  a  bill  "to  aid  in  stabilizing 
the  coal  industry."  The  revised  bill  vests  pi*actically  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  coal  commissioner  bill  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  appropi'iation  is  increased  from  $50,- 
000  to  $200,000.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  to  apply,  in 
addition  to  anthi'acite  and  bituminous  coal,  to  "semi-anthra- 
cite, sub-bituminous,  lignite,  and  coke." 

It  is  the  intention  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  to  hear  a  few 
specialists  but  general  hearings  on  the  measure  are  not  to 
be  reopened.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow  has  been  invited  to  present 
his  views  and  James  Barbour,  a  traffic  specialist  from  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  who  is  in  the  service  of  a  large  consuming  manu- 
facturing industry,  also  is  to  be  heard. 

It  is  thought  to  be  the  idea  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  the  fact-finding  in  regard  to  coal  should  be  vested  in 
his  department.  It  is  known  to  be  Secretary  Hoover's  idea 
that  the  reporting  of  certain  essential  facts  as  to  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption  of  coal  should  be  made 
compulsory.  His  thought  in  the  matter  is  said  to  be  that 
there  should  be  certain  simple  returns  on  fundamental 
matters,  such  as  production,  stocks,  available  transportation 
equipment,  as  well  as  information  as  to  prices  and  costs. 
He  would,  however,  divest  the  fact-finding  of  any  regulatory 
function. 

If  lodged  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  work  natur- 
ally would  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
idea  frequently  has  been  advanced  that  the  collection  of 
purely  commercial  statistics  should  be  vested  in  other  than 
scientific  bureaus.  It  also  is  being  urged  that  the  collection 
of  information  as  to  zoning  and  transportation  matters 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  scientific  and  technological  investigations  covered  by 
the  Frelinghuysen  bill  would  be  left  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  assignment  to  the  proper  bureau  in  his  de- 
partment. 

Extracts  from  the  revised  bill  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  investigate 
from  time  to  time  conditions  affecting  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  practices  of  dealers  and  operators,  costs  and  profits 
in  connection  with  the  mining,  sale  and  distribution  of  coal,  the 
terms  contained  in  leases  of  coal  mines,  the  prices  demanded  or 
received  for  coal,  the  distribution,  storage,  and  sale  of  coal,  and 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  therein,  the  consumption  of 
coal,  and  the  transportation  of  coal  in  commerce,  including  the 
distribution  of  coal  cars. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  shall  investigate,  from  time  to 
time,  the  wages,  working  conditions  and  practices,  terms  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  living  expenses  of  miners  and  other  work- 
men employed  in  mines,  washeries,  coking  plants  and  other  plants 
pertinent  thereto  from  which  coal  is  transported  in  commerce. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  shall  investigate,  from  time  to 
time,  methods  and  processes  for  the  storage,  inspection,  sampling, 
analysis,  purchase,  classification  and  economic  utilization  of  coal 
and  conduct  such  experiments  and  researches  as  he  may  find 
advisable  to  determine  the  most  efficient  means  for  such  storage 
and  other  processes  involved  in  the  preparation,  transportation, 
and  utilization  of  coal. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  shall  file,  analyze  and  compile  all 
data  and  information  obtained  under  sections  5,  6  and  7  and  shall 


keep  such  data  and  information  revised  currently  and  available 
for  immediate  reference.  He  shall  publish  from  time  to  time,  in 
such  form  as  he  deems  proper,  such  portions  of  the  data  and 
information  obtained  thereunder,  except  trade  secrets  or  names  of 
customers,   as  he  may  deem  advisable   in  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  shall,  on  request,  and  to  the  extent 
that  he  deems  proper  in  the  public  interest,  place  at  the  disposal 
of  any  private  or  public  board,  commission,  or  other  group  en- 
gaged in  the  arbitration,  conciliation,  or  settlement  of  any  labor 
dispute  arising  in  any  mine  from  which  coal  is  shipped  in  com- 
merce, all  data  and  information  in  the  files  of  his  office  relating 
to  the  matter  in  controversy.  The  Secretary  shall  co-operate 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  promoting  the 
proper  distribution  and  most  efficient  use  of  coal  cars  in  com- 
merce. He  shall  also  cooperate  with  dealers,  consumers,  and 
others  to  encourage  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  coal,   and  for   its  utilization. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  shall  investigate  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  prescribing  standards  for  various  kinds  and 
grades  of  coal  prepared  for  the  market,  and  shall  submit  a 
report  thereon  to  Congress  on  or  before  December  5,  1921.  accom- 
panied by  such  recommendations   as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Secretary  shall  investigate  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  a  statutory  zoning  system  defining  the 
distance  from  the  mine  within  which  coal  therefrom  may  be 
transported  in  commerce,  and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to 
Congress  on  or  before  December  5,  1921,  accompanied  by  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Secretary  Given  Wide  Supervisory  Powers 

Sec.  16.  That  the  Secretary  may  prosecute  any  investigation 
authorized  by  this  Act,  personally  or  by  such  examiners  as  he 
may  designate  for  that  purpose,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Secretary,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agents,  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  examine  the  mines,  washeries,  yards,  equipment,  offices  and 
other  places  of  business  of  any  operator  or  dealer,  and  (to  sample 
the  coal  at  any  place)  and  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  copy  any  books,  records,  papers,  correspondence,  or  any  entries 
therein,  of  any  operator  or  dealer.  Any  operator,  dealer,  or  other 
person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  permit  the  Secretary  or  any 
duly  authorized  agent  thereof  to  have  access  to.  and  to  examine 
any  such  mine,  washery,  yard,  equipment,  offices  or  other  place 
of  business  and  to  sample  the  coal  at  any  place  or  to  h^.ve  access 
to  or  an  opportunity  to  copy  any  book,  record,  paper  or  corres- 
pondence or  any  entry  therein,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

Sec.  23.  That  the  Secretary  shall  have  power,  by  general  or 
special  orders,  to  require  operators  and  dealers,  or  any  of  them, 
to  file  with  him  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  annual  and 
special  reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  questions,  furnish- 
ing to  the  Secretary  such  information  as  he  may  require  as  to  the 
organization,  practices,  management,  relation  to  other  persons, 
costs,  prices  and  profits  of  the  operator  or  dealer  so  required  to 
report  or  answer  questions.  Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be 
made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within  sucli  reasonable  period 
as  he  may  prescribe,  unless  additional  time  is  granted  in  any 
individual  case  by  the   Secretary. 

Sec.  27.  That  ail  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provision  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  seasonal  freight  rate  bill  also  will  be  revised,  it  is 
believed.  It  now  seems  probable  that  the  bill  will  be 
drawn  so  that  the  matter  of  granting  seasonal  rates  will 
be  left  entirely  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Although  Industry's  Coal  Pile  Is  Dwindling,  Stocks 
Are  Nearly  as  Large  as  Two  Years  Ago 

Public  Utilities  and  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Have  Large  Accumulations — 
Railroads'  Supply  Is  Normal — Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Lack  Storage  Sufficient 
for  Business  Boom — Industrials  Using  More  Coal  Than  They  Are  Buying 


STOCKS  of  coal  are  significant  because  they  are  the  con- 
sumers' reserve  against  a  possible  interruption  in  supply. 
Such  interruptions  have  occurred  in  the  past  through 
mine  strikes,  traffic  congestion  on  the  railroads,  or  severe 
"weather  interfering  with  the  delivery  of  loaded  coal.  When 
stocks  are  large,  consumers  can  delay  purchasing  until 
offered  favorable  terms.  Small  stocks,  on  the  contrary, 
drive  many  consumers  to  enter  the  spot  market  and  conduce 
to  higher  prices.  The  condition  of  stocks,  therefore,  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  coal  market  and  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  all  who  buy  and  sell  coal  in  quantity. 

The  following  is  the  preliminary  report  on  stocks  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  prepared  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921.  This  is 
the  third  year  in  which  a  survey  on  this  very  important 
subject  has  been  made,  previous  reports  having  been  made 
in  the  spring  of  1919  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  last 
year  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  questionnaires  on  which  this  report  is  based  were 
mailed  March  31.  The  replies,  received  up  to  Wednesday, 
April  27,  are  summarized  herewith.  Grateful  acknowledg- 
ments are  extended  to  the  thousands  of  producers,  distri- 
butors, and  consumers  who  have  furnished  information.  The 
report  is  subject  to  revision.  Additional  data  will  be  pre- 
sented in  detail  in  the  Geological  Survey's  weekly  report  on 
coal  production,  and  a  final  report  on  stocks  will  be  issued 
when  the  returns  are  complete. 

In  considering  stocks  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  made 
between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  Although  the  two 
fuels  are  in  competition,  the  businesses  of  mining  and  dis- 
tributing them  are  so  distinct  as  to  be  practically  separate 
industries. 

Current  Bituminous  Output  and  Consumption 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  declined  steadily  from 
December,  1920,  to  the  end  of  the  coal  year,  March  31.  In 
late  March  and  early  April  the  soft-coal  mines  were  work- 
ing on  the  average  only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Mine 
capacity  (not  theoretical  but  proven)  and  demonstrated 
transportation  facilities  su/.icient  to  produce  another  6,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  every  week   were  and  still  are  lying  idle. 
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FIG.    1.      FLUCTUATIONS   IN  TONNAGE   OF  COAL,   IN   STOR- 
AGE. JAN.    1,   1919,   TO   APRIL   1.   1921 

Lines  in  diagram  sliow  tons  on  hand  at  solocted  lists  of  ostab- 
lishments  on  dates  mentioned.  Tlie  lists  are  incomplete  but  as 
the  same  establislinients  are  included  for  the  several  dates  the 
fljl'ures  arc  comparable. 


An  army  of  men  dependent  on  the  mines  for  livelihood  are 
unemployed,  or  at  best  working  but  a  few  hours  a  week. 
From  a  maximum  of  12,800,000  tons  a  week  in  December, 
production  had  sunk  to  a  bare  6,000,000  tons,  the  lowest 
point  (except  of  course,  for  the  great  strike  of  1919)  touched 
since  April,  1914.  Indeed,  if  the  growth  in  the  country's 
requirements  during  the  past  seven  years  be  considered,  the 
present  depression  in  the  soft-coal  industry  is  more  acute 
than  that  of  1914,  and  one  must  go  back  to  the  panic  of 
1893  to  find  its  parallel. 

At  first  thought  this  profound  slump  in  production  might 
give  ground  for  alarm  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  next  winter's 
supply  of  coal.  Before,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
slump  in  output  foretells  a  shortage  of  coal,  two  other  facts 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  first  fact  is  that  the 
slump  was  preceded  by  several  months  of  heavy  production, 
which  brought  the  total  output  in  1920  up  to  556,000,000 
tons,  exceeding  even  the  war  year,  1917,  and  approaching 
the  record  production  of  1918—579,000,000  tons.  Not  all  of 
this  large  output  was  consumed  or  exported.  Some  millions 
of  tons  of  it  were  added  to  consumers'  stocks,  and  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  these  stocks  would  be  drawn  upon  during 
the  late  winter.  The  second  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that 
the  slump  in  output  was  accompanied  by  a  great  cut  in 
consumption.  While  complete  data  on  current  consumption 
are  lacking,  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  the  com- 
bined domestic  consumption  and  exports  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1921  were  20  per  cent  less  than  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1920.  Comparing  the  month  of  March,  1921, 
with  March,  1920,  the  decrease  was  about  30  per  cent. 

Production  Falls  Below  Consumption 

Piecing  together  the  available  facts  concerning  produc- 
tion, consumption  and  stocks,  it  appeal's  that  the  output 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1921  was  100,000,000 
tons;  that  consumption  and  exports  were  in  round  numbers 
108,000,000  tons,  and  that  the  deficit  between  production  and 
consumption  was  made  up  by  a  draft  upon  consumers'  stocks 
of  about  8,000,000  tons.  Moreover,  this  draft  upon  stocks 
did  not  end  with  March  31.  Although  the  returns  for  the 
week  ended  April  23  show  an  increase  in  production  (6,829,- 
000  tons  as  against  6,457.000  in  the  last  week  of  March), 
the  total  output  for  April  will  fall  short  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. Six  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  tons  a  week  is  not  enough  to  meet  our  current 
requirements,  even  in  the  present  atmosphere  of  business 
depression. 

Stocks. — A  final  estimate  of  the  total  stocks  on  hand  can- 
not be  made  until  more  complete  returns  are  received  from 
consumers.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  state  that  the  stocks 
on  hand  as  of  Jan.  1,  1921,  were  somewhere  between  42,000,- 

000  and  48,000,000  tons--say  45,000,000— and  that  on  April 

1  they  had  fallen  to  somewhere  between  34,000,000  and 
39,000,000  say  37,000,000.  In  the  following  table  are  given 
the  stocks  at  various  times  in  the  past. 


KSTIM 


Oct.  1. 
Oot.  I. 
,Iulv  15 
Oot".  I, 
D.1V  of 


.\TED  TOTAL  COMMERCIAL  STOCKS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL     ' 

IN  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  (a) 
(In  not  tons) 


1916    27,000.000 

1917 28,100.000 

,  1918 39,700.000 

1918      59,000.000 

.Armistice 63,000,000 


.I.in.  1.  1919 57.900.000 

.\pril  I.  1919 40.400.000 

Miroli  1.  1920 24.000.000 

.June  1,  1920 20.000.000 

(a)  Coal  in  transit  not  included. 


The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  selecting  from 
the  4,850  reports  received,  3,779  plants  for  which  reports 
were  available  on  each  of  six  dates  from  Jan.  1,  1919,  to 
April  1,  1921,  and  tabulating  their  stocks  in  tons  on  each 
date.     The  table  shows  that  the  3,779  plants  had  on  hand  as 
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of  Jan.  1,  1921,  a  total  of  13,770,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  This 
was  23  per  cent  less  than  the  tonnag^e  on  hand  at  the  same 
plants  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  just  after  the  armistice.  Three 
months  later,  on  April  1,  1921,  the  3,779  identical  plants  had 
11,159,000  tons  in  storage,  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
Jan.  1  of  19  per  cent.  In  terms  of  total  tons  in  storage 
these  plants  were  less  well  off  than  on  April  1,  1919.  They 
were,  however,  much  better  protected  than  on  either  of  the 
two  dates  shown  for  1920. 

The  course  of  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  at  3,779  identical 
plants  epitomizes  the  present  condition  of  consumers'  stocks. 
At  the  beginning  of  1921  consumers'  reserves  were  comfort- 
ably large.  In  the  three  months  which  followed  they  were 
heavily  drawn  upon.  The  quantity  remaining  on  April  1 
was  less  than  the  abundant  stock  of  early  1919  but  much 
greater  than  the  stock  in  the  period  of  scarcity  of  1920. 

STOCKS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  HANDS  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
SUMERS AND  DEALERS,  JAN.  1,  1919,  TO  APRIL  1,  1921 
(In  thousands  of  net  tons) 


Plants  Jan.  1, 
Class                         Reporting   1919 

Byproduct  coke  plants       41  2,628 

St<><?l  plants 79  1,646 

Otiier  industrialplants  2,209  9, 1 09 

Coal-gas  plants. 102  756 

Electric  utilities 241  2,112 

Coaldealers 1,107  1,753 


Apr.  1,     Mar.  1,  Juno  I,     J 
1919 


1.541 
1,142 
6,012 
661 
2,013 
1,095 


1920 

850 

444 
3,672 

310 
1,081 

740 


1920 

404 

491 
3,252 

212 
1,098 

530 


an.  1, 
1921 


1,763 
1,028 
6,877 
610 
2,068 
1,424 


.\pr.  1, 
1921 
1,340 

752 
5,023 

724 
2.116 
1.204 


Totals 3,779      18.004      12,464      7,097      5,987      13,770      11,159 


Railroads 283         (a) 

(a)  No  comparable  data. 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


6.741 


6,737 


Decrease  {:"^^r.^r^ 


FIG.  2.  CHANGES  IN  STOCKS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONSUMERS 
FROM  JAN.  1  TO  APRIL  1,  1921 
Soft  coal  at  industrial  plants  other  than  steel  and  byproduct. 
Industrial  consumers  as  a  class  drew  heavily  on  their  reserves  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  coal  year  except  in  four  states.  Of  the 
four  exceptions,  three  aj-e  industrially  unimpoitant  states,  and  one 
— West  Virginia — is  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  region. 

Summary  of  present  condition  of  bituminous  stocks. — At 
the  beginning  of  1921  consumers'  reserves  of  coal  were  com- 
fortably large.  Since  then  they  have  been  heavily  drawn 
upon.  Up  to  April  1  the  quantity  withdrawn  had  not  been 
great  enough  to  lower  the  level  of  stocks  to  the  danger 
point.  On  that  date  the  tonnage  in  storage,  though  a  little 
less  than  in  the  time  of  abundance  of  1919,  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  period  of  scarcity  of  1920.  The  draft  upon 
stocks  continued  into  April,  however,  and  probably  still  con- 
tinues; and  obviously,  if  it  be  not  soon  checked,  reserves  will 
fall  below  the  level  of  safety. 

Stocks  by  Types  of  Consumers 

Industrial  ConsHinrrs. — Of  all  classes  of  consumers  the  general 
industrial  group,  exclusive  of  the  special  classes  of  steel  and  by- 
product coke  plants,  furnish  the  best  index  to  changes  in  stocks. 
They  are  therefore  made  the  subject  of  special  analysis  in  the 
four  accompanying  diagrams.' 

Byproduct  and  Steel  Plants. — The  trend  of  stocks  at  byproduct 
coke  ovens  and  steel  plants  has  followed  the  course  of  industrial 
stocks  generally  (Fig.  1).  The  byproduct  plants  in  particular 
illustrate  how  greatly  the  size  of  the  stocks  necessary  for  safety 
is  affected  by  the  rate  of  consumption.  Measured  in  tons,  stocks 
at  the  plants  reporting  on  April  1,  1921,  were  midway  between 
the  abundance  of  early  1919  and  the  scarcity  of  1920. 

Public  Utilities — Unlike  the  industrial  consumers,  the  public 
utilities  seem  to  have  built  up  their  reserves  during  the  three 
months  from  January  to  March,  and  to  be  at  present  well  sup- 
plied with  coal.  Reports  were  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in 
this  bulletin  from   102  gas  and   241   electric  plants.     Both   groups 
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FIG.    3.      HOW    PRESENT    STOCKS    COMP.VRE    WITH    THOSE 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

Changes  in  tons  of  soft  coal  on  hand  it  group  of  identical  in- 
dustrial plants  (excluding  steel  and  byproduct)  from  April  1,  1919, 
to  April  1,  1921.  jVs  a  result  of  the  great  accumulation  of  coal 
prior  to  the  armistice,  stocks  on  .Vpril  1,  1919,  were  admittedly 
high.  On  the  corresponding  date  this  year  they  were  very  gen- 
erally lower. 

increased  their  stocks  from  Jan.  1  to  April  1,  largely  through 
deliveries  on  contracts  entered  into  previously :  both  have  prac- 
ticall.v  as  much  on  hand  now  as  they  did  in  early  1919  and  twice 
as  much  as  in  June,  1920. 

In  comparison  with  1920  practically  eveo"  state  showed  an  im- 
provement, and  the  Appalachian,  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England 
States,  and  much  of  the  Lake  docks  territory  recorded  increases 
over  even  April  1,  1919.  Assuming  that  these  preliminary  con- 
clusions will  be  confirmed  by  later  returns,  it  therefore  apf>ears 
that  the  public  utilities  as  a  class  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  get  coal  easily  and  quickly  and  are  today 
in  a  strong  position. 

Retail  Yards. — Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  yards  of  retail 
coal  merchants  were  greater  on  April  1,  1921,  than  on  the  cor- 
responding date  two  years  ago,  and  much  larger  than  last  year. 

Railroad  Fuel. — The  railroads  of  the  country  had  about  three 
weeks  and  five  days'  supply  of  coal  in  cars,  stock  piles  and 
chutes  on  April  1.  Reports  from  "83  roads  had  courteously  been 
assembled  by  the  American  Railway  Association  up  to  Friday, 
April  29,  and  complete  returns  for  all  roads  are  promised.  The' 
283  roads  had  on  hand  6,741,000  tons  as  of  Jan.  1,  and  almost 
exactly  the  same  amount — 6,737,0'10  tons — on  April  1.  This  was 
equivalent  to  twenty-six  days'  rtquirements  at  the  going  rate 
of  consumption. 

WEEKS'  SUPPLY  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  HELD  BY  RAILROADS 

(Figures  represent  supply  in  weeks  and  days  at  current  rate  of  consumption  at 

time  of  stock-takir.gl 

Julv  I,  1918 3-4       March  I,  1920 •1-4 

Oct.  I,  1918 4-1       June  I.  1920 *l-3- 

Nov.  11.  1918 4-3      Jan.  I.  1921 3-5 

Jan.  1.  1919 4-4       April  1.  1921 3-5 

*  Probably  low, 

BITUMINOUS  Coal  in  Transit 
Lake  Docks. — Coal  in  transit  forms  a  sort  of  mobile  re- 
serve as  opposed  to  the  stationary  reserve  in  the  bins  of 


l^b  change  KX^ 


I'lC.    1.      HOW    I'KK.SKvr   .-;'r.  )CKs   t'o.Mi'AKb:    WITH   THOSE 

OF  A  YEAR  AGO 

Changes  between  June  1.  1920,  and  April  1,  1921,  in  tons  of 
soft  coal  on  hand  at  same  group  of  industrial  plants  shown  in 
tig.  3.  The  low  stute  of  stocks  in  eastern  half  of  the  country 
?I?  ,n "''  ^^^  territory  supplied  by  the  docks,  reported  on  June  1 
1920,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  high  prices  of  last  vear  Iri. 
the  territory  then  feeling  scarcity,  stocks  now  are  much  "larger 
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consumers.  This  mobile  reserve  includes  not  only  the  coal 
in  cars  but  also  the  coal  on  the  commercial  docks  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes.  The  tonnage  on  the  docks  is  normally 
greatest  in  the  fall  at  close  of  navigation,  and  least  in  the 
spring  w^hen  navigation  opens. 

According  to  the  Northwestern  Dock  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, the  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  four  sea- 
s«ns  has  been: 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  ON  HAND  AT  OPENING  OF  NAVIGATION  AS 

REPORTED  BY  24  DISTRIBUTING  DOCK  COMPANIES  ON 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  AND  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

(In  net  tons) 


April  I,  1917 572,687 

April  1,  1918 1,031,978 


April  1,  1919 3,374,506 

April  1,  1920 860,521 


Complete  returns  concerning  the  carry-over  on  April  1, 
1921,  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  total  is  thought  to  be  at 
least  2,250,000  tons.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
bituminous  coal  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  held 
by  companies  now  reporting  to  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock 
Operators'  Association  (though  incomplete,  the  figures 
cover  an  identical  group  of  companies  operating  at  Duluth, 
Superior,  Ashland  and  Washburn),  in  net  tons: 

1917 387,968   1920 514,902 

1918 987,246   1921 1,643,034 

1919 2,439,749 

Though  smaller  than  1919,  the  1921  carry-over  was  thus 
much  larger  than  in  either  of  the  war  years,  and  three  times 
as  great  as  last  year. 

Coal  at  Tidewater. — Coal  in  cars  sometimes  accumulates 
in  volume  at  Tidewater  piers.  How  the  tonnage  has  fluc- 
tuated in  the  past  two  years  is  suggested  by  the  accompany- 
ing statement  of  the  quantity  on  hand  at  two  of  the  three 
piers  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  country's  leading  port  of  ex- 
port. As  in  other  instances  in  this  report,  the  figures  are 
samples  only  (in  net  tons): 

Jan.  I,  1919 138,000      June  1,  1920 234,000 

April  1,  1919 198,000      Jan.  1,  1921 199,000 

March  1,  1920 138,000      April  1.  1921 296,000 

The  tonnage  on  hand  April  1,  1921,  was  nearly  100,000 
tons  greater  than  on  Jan.  1. 

At  New  England  Gateways.  —  Coal  seldom  accumulates 
at  the  New  England  rail  gateways  over  the  Hudson  in 
volume  sufiicient  to  constitute  an  important  item  in  the 
mobile  reserve.  On  April  2,  for  example,  the  number  of 
cars  of  soft  coal  waiting  to  be  forwarded  to  New  England 
was  only  286,  equivalent  to  about  14,000  tons. 

Stocks  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite 

Unlike  the  bituminous  industry  the  anthracite  mines  con- 
tinued in  active  operation  du-ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  coal 
year.  January  shipments,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information,  were  large,  and  those  of  February 
established  a  new  record  for  that  month.  In  March,  how- 
ever, shipments  declined  slightly. 

The  facts  both  as  to  dealers'  and  producers'  stocks  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  considerable  reserve  of  anthracite  mined, 
prepared  and  even  shipped  well  toward  destination,  ready 
for  all  who  care  to  purchase  it. 

Producers'  Stocks  of  Anthracite. — Steady  operation  of  the 
anthracite  mines  at  a  time  when  the  bituminous  mines  have 
been  working  but  two  or  three  days  a  week  has  been  made 
possible  to  some  extent  by  the  accommodation  of  part  of 
the  output  in  the  storage  yards  of  the  producers.  Whereas 
storage  of  bituminous  coal  by  the  producer  is  so  rare  in  the 
United  States  as  to  be  practically  non-existent,  the  larger 
anthracite  companies  have  constructed  storage  yards  to 
receive  their  excess  production  in  times  of  low  demand. 
According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  stocks  of 
anthracite  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  producers  were  as 
follows  in  the  five  years  before  the  war  (in  gross  tons) : 


April  1,  1916 4,585,906 

April  1,  1917 894,347 


A..ril  1,  1913 3,891,711 

April  1,  1914 5,223.844 

April  1,  1915 7,406,502 

What  the  total  in  storage  amounts  to  now  is  not  known, 
but  from  the  following  table,  based  on  reports  from  seven 
large  companies  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage,  it  will 
be  seen  that  present  stocks  are  smaller  than  those  of  1913- 
1916  though  greater  than  those  of  early  1917. 


Steam 

Size., 

Total 

638,388 

866,185 

850,879 

1,757,881 

909,970 

1,169,587 

576,974 

962,069 

353,571 

477,925 

987,888 

1,358,976 

ANTHRACITE   IN   STORAGE  BY  SEVEN  LARGE  PRODUCERS  (a) 

(In  gro.^3  tons) 

Domestic  Sizes 
Date  Including  Pea 

Jan.  I,  1919 227,197 

April  I,  1919 907,002 

March  1,  1920 259,617 

June  I,  1920 385,095 

Jan.  1,  1921 124,354 

April  1,  1921 371,088 

(a)  Includes  coal  on  the  Lake  docks. 

Anthracite  in  Transit.  —  The  quantity  of  anthracite  in 
cars  at  Tidewater  on  April  1  was  about  the  same  as  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  recent  years. 

Anthracite  lying  on  the  docks  at  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  coal  in  transit.  The  quan- 
tity on  hand  April  1  was  larger  than  in  1917  and  1918,  but 
smaller  than  in  1919  and  1920.  The  following  data,  cover- 
ing most  but  not  all  of  the  dock  companies,  are  published 
by  permission  of  the  Northwest  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation (figures  in  net  tons): 

April  1,  1917 8,294      April  1,  1920 103,867 

April  I,  1918 3,955      April  1,  1921 83.893 

April  1,  1919 134,911 

Retailers'  Stocks  of  Anthracite.  —  Retail  coal  merchants 
appear  to  have  as  much  or  more  anthracite  on  hand  as  at 
any  time  in  the  past  two  years.  Reports  received  from 
813  representative  dealers  in  anthracite  in  the  twenty-four 
states  where  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is  sold  in  significant 
amounts  showed  the  following  quantities  on  hand  (in  net 
tons): 


Jan.  1,  1919 980,000 

April  1,  1919 865,000 

March  1,  1920 843,000 


June  1,  1920 623.000 

Jan.  1,  1921 874,000 

April  1,  1921 1,323,000 


If  the  situation  of  these  dealers  is  typical  of  the  trade  in 
general,  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the 
stocks  in  retailers'  yards  from  Jan.  1  to  April  1.  The  in- 
crease was  general  throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  west  as 
Indiana  and  Michigan. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  East,  stocks  decreased  in  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  territory  supplied 
from  the  Lake  docks.  Even  in  these  states,  however,  the 
stock  in  retailers'  yards  on  April  1  averaged  from  two  to 
six  weeks'  supply  at  the  rate  of  delivery  prevailing  from 
January  to  March.  For  the  entire  group  of  813  merchants 
the  average  supply  was  sufficient  for  five  weeks  and  one 
day. 

In  comparison  with  either  1919  or  1920,  retailers'  stocks 
at  present  show  a  very  general  increase. 


Hoover  and  Cummins  to  Address  National 
Coal  Association  Convention 

W  7HILE  the  program  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
VV  National  Coal  Association  has  not  been  completed,  the 
association  on  May  2  issued  the  following  forecast  of  the 
program : 

"The  program  includes  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  has  some  new  and  practical  ideas  about 
trade  associations  and  the  extent  of  the  government's  rela- 
tion to  business;  Senator  Cummins,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  transportation  in  the  United  States; 
James  A.  Emery,  counsel  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  primarily  I'esponsible  for  the  splendid 
growth  of  that  fine  organization;  A.  W.  Douglas,  vice- 
president  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  who  can  tell  us 
when  business  will  revive  and  how  and  why,  if  any  man 
can ;  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Krebs,  who  can  give  the  most  experi- 
enced coal  operators  some  new  and  helpful  ideas  on  coal 
salesmanship,  and  John  J.  Cornwell,  former  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  whose  experience  in  that  office  gives  great 
weight  to  his  views  on  the  proper  relationship  of  the  state 
and  the  coal  industry." 


As  Co.\L  Age  goes  to  press  it  is  reported  that  the  indict- 
ments for  fraud  against  Charles  S.  Allen  and  Gibbs  L. 
Baker,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York,  secured  last  February  by  Armin  W.  Riley,  will  be 
dismissed. 
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PRELIMINARY  data  on  stocks  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  in  April,  just  released  by  the  Geological 
Survey  is  not  as  disquieting  as  had  been  antici- 
pated by  some.  Briefly  the  figures  indicate  a  drop  in 
total  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  three  months 
from  January  1  to  April  1  this  year,  of  8,000,000  net 
tons,  after  having  climbed  25,000,000  from  the  20,000,- 
000-ton  mark  on  June  1,  1920,  to  45,000,000  tons  total 
on  Jan.  1,  1921. 

As  production  less  exports  in  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March  of  this  year  vi^as  in  round  numbers 
95,700,000,  and  stocks  were  decreased  by  8,000,000 
tons,  consumption  vv^as  about  103,700,000  net  tons,  or 
at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  38,000,000  tons  a  month, 
and  probably  less  than  35,000,000  tons  in  April. 

Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  on  April  1  were  therefore 
more  than  sufficient  for  one  month's  needs,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption.  The  reluctance  of  con- 
sumers to  purchase  coal  and  the  resistance  offered  to 
sales  arguments  of  the  coal  men  is  thus  largely  explained. 

The  conclusion  based  on  the  Survey  preliminary 
figures  is  that  the  draft  on  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  is 
not  as  yet  serious,  in  view  of  the  low  rate  of  consump- 
tion. The  figures  hold  out  a  cheerful  prospect  in  that 
they  forecast  a  steadily  improving  market. 


On  the  contrary,  the  figui'es  of  stocks  of  anthracite 
show  the  country  full  of  hard  coal.  Consumers  are 
taking  it  in  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  producers'  storage 
is  accumulating  and  production  is  holding  well  up  to 
the  2,000,000  tons  a  week  mark. 

Lake  Carriers  Give  Seasonal  Reduction 

Apparently  with  great  reluctance  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  last  week  gave  the  Lake  carriers  per- 
mission to  file  tariffs  for  lower  rates  in  coal  to  the 
Lower  Lake  ports.  The  new  rates  are  lower  than  those 
at  present  by  28  cents  a  ton.  The  permission  extends 
only  until  October  31  and  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of 
a  seasonal  rate.  It  is  expected  that  this  move  will  give 
life  to  the  shipment  of  Lake  coal,  now  lagging.  No 
concern  has  been  felt  as  yet  over  the  slowness  of  the 
Lake  movement  because  of  the  size  of  the  hold-over 
stocks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Prices  gained  very  slightly.  Cool  Age  index  going 
up  one  point,  from  103  to  104  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  The  gain  was  the  result  of  new  circular  prices 
on  May  1,  in  the  Middle  West.  Strangely  enough,  the 
stiffening  of  prices  in  that  territory  has  increased 
demand.  Buyers  who  did  not  buy  when  prices  were  at 
the  bottom  are  in  this  market  as  prices  are  marked  up. 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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♦From  weekly  report  of  Geological  Survey. 
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Recovery  in  rate  of  production  continued  during:  the  week 
ended  April  23.  The  total  output  is  estimated  by  the  Geo- 
lojrical  Survey  at  6,829,000  net  tons  or  294,000  tons  more 
than  durinji'  the  last  precedinjr  week.  A  further  recovery  is 
seen  in  the  heavier  loadings  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
next  week,  April  25-30.  Although  production  is  increasing, 
the  total  output  for  April  will  fall  short  of  consumption,  as 
outlined  in  the  report  of  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  April  1, 
1921,  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  coal  market  is  almost  devoid  of  activity  to  date.  The 
British  strike  has  brought  some  trade  but  only  a  few  cargoes 
have  sailed  to  apply  on  English  business.  Some  coal  has 
been  shipped  on  speculation,  which  means  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  British  market,  but  actual  orders  in  hand, 
accruing  from  the  strike,  are  few. 

Readjustment  of  discrepancies  in  the  all-rail  and  rail  and 
water  charges  to  the  Northwest  is  expected  to  have  a  bol- 
stering effect  on  cargo  coal  business  up  the  Lakes,  from 
Ohio,  Pennslyvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fields,  as  operators  believe  that  the  new  tariffs  will  place  them 


CoHl  .\Ke  IikIox,  104, 
Weok  of   May   .i,    1921 

This  diagram  shows 
weekly  changes  in 
tlie  spot  prices  of 
l)ituminous  coal  in 
the  ITiiited  States  as 
a  whole.  ,\11  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
fisure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918.  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  tlie  table 
below. 
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Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Hituiiiinous,   Including  Coal  Coked 


1920 . 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date  n 

145,990,000 

1.732,000 

153,533,900 

1.701,000 

162.076,000 

1.683.000 

(ri)  Loss  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  January  to  o<|ualizo 
nuiiibor  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  ((<)  Revised  from  last 
report,     (c)  .Subject  to  revision. 


Wc( 

9') 6,120,000 

average..    1,020,000 

16') 6.535,000 

.average.    1,089.000 
23c 6,829.000 


April 
Daily 
.\pril 
Daily 
April 
Dailv  average..    1,138,000 


1921 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

108,743.000 

1,298.000 

115,278,000 

1,284.000 

122,107.000 


Week 
9,690.000 
1.615.000 
7,563,900 
1.261,000 
8.523.000 


1,275,000        1.420,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1 92 1 ■ 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date 

24.612,000 
26,497,000 
28,400.000 


Week 

1.538.000 
1,249,000 
1,663,000 


1920  . 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date  (1 

23,461.000 
24,710,000 
26,373.000 


Week 

April  9'' 1,865,000 

April  16 1,885,000 

April  23c 1,903,000 

(a)  Less  2  da.vs'  production  during  first  week  in  .January  to  eiiualize 
number  of  day.s  covered  for  the  two  yeary.  (())  Revised  from  last  report. 
(c)  .Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 


Apr.  23 
1921  I 


■  Week  Ended 

Apr.  16  .\pr.    24 

1921''  1920 

74,000  341,000 


1921  1920 

to  Date  to  Datec 

73,000  74,000  341,000  2.774,000  7,015,000 

((()  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  .January  to  ecjualize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (Ii)  lievised  from  last  report, 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


on  a  more  favorable  competitive  basis  with  Illinois  and 
Indiana  producers.  Early  Lakes  charters  have  just  been 
made,  the  vessel  rate  being  unchanged  from  last  year. 
Notices  have  been  posted  on  the  various  coal  docks  in 
Duluth,  Superior  and  Ashland  announcing  a  further  cut  in 
wages  of  about  8c.  an  hour  for  those  employees  who  do  not 
sign  before  May  1  the  wage  scale  presented  by  the  com- 
panies on  April  L  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  workers 
have  maintained  their  demand  that  wages  and  working 
conditions  remain  unchanged. 

Contracting  is  progressing  very  slowly.  Some  business  has 
been  closed  for  railroad  fuel  in  the  Alabama  and  Kentucky 
fields  but  one  or  two  of  the  larger  Middle  Western  railroads 
are  showing  a  disinclination  to  sign  contracts,  stating  their 
intention,  in  case  of  a  national  necessity,  to  try  to  work  the 
old  game  of  preferential  car  supply. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatlle,  Eastern 

I'ocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run.  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

*Sniokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  r\n\ 

Somerset  mine  run 


Market 
(Jvioted 


Mar. 
1920 


Apr    5 
1921 


Apr.  2  6 
1921 


Mav  3 
I92lt 


Cohnnbus $2.  35 

(\)lund)viM 2. 60 

Chicago 2.35 


$3  50     $3.35         $3   35 


Pool 
I'ool 
Pool 
I'ool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  10. 
I'ool  10. 
I'ool  10. 
Pool  II. 
I'ool  1 1 . 
I'ool  1 1 . 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 
I'ool  7 1 . 


Chicago . 

Boston 

Boston 2 

Boston 2 . 


New  York.  . 

Philadelphia.  , 


Haltimorc 2 


New  V  1)1-1 
liihulclpliia. 


Ilalliinorc 2 

New  York.  ...  2 

Philadelphia..  2 

Baltimore 2 

New  York ....  2 

Philadelphia..  2 

Baltimore 2 

New   York 2. 

Philadelphia    .  2 

Baltimore 2 


60 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


50 
15 
15 
85 
45 
3.05 
3  40 
3  50 
3   15 


25 
00 
00 
75 
20 
80 
50 
40 


Hlah-Vulatlle,  Eastern 

Pool  34  (54-64) New  York...  2.50 

Pool  34  (54-64) Philadelphia  2  50 

Pool  34  (54-64) Baltimore 2.50 

Pittsburgh  m.ne  run Pittsburgh....  2   35 

Pittsburgh  sc'd  gas Pitt-sburgh. ...  2.  35 

Kanawha  niino  run Columbus 2.70 


80 
05 
90 
45 
65 

15 
00 

15 
00 


00 
15 
05 
25 
85 
35 


3    10 

2  75 

3  05 
2  95 
2  55 
2.75 


2.90((i.    3,00 
2.35cm  2  75 


25«i 

5  50 

50(<i' 

4   50 

50«r. 

5   50 

iSui\ 

6  15 

00(<i> 

2  65 

25(<rt 

3  60 

50«i^ 

3  75 

25«.i 

3   50 

JO«i 

3  25 

liO(ti- 

,'.  7') 

.S'()((l1 

i' ,  .■«) 

Kanawha  lump     . . . . 
Hocking  mine  run. . .  . 

Hocking  lump 

Pitts.  .\o.  8  mine  run. 
Pitt.-.  No.  Slump 


Market  .Mar.  Apr. 5  .\pr.2o  Mav  3 

Quoted  1920  1921  192!  I92"lt 

Columbus $2.95  $3.35  $3   50  fS.SS 

Columbus 2  50  2  25  2  20  .'.00 

Columbus 2.75       3.25  3.35  ^ . 00(<i^   ,J .  1 5 

Cleveland 2.35  2.25  2.20  2.l5(fl2  25 

Cleveland 2.60       3.45  3.40  S.lOt^SiO 


I 


45 
20 
45 
30 
95 
30 
00 


00 
15 
15 
25 
65 
25 


2   40((rt 

1  90(fii  2. 

i'.JiUfi)  ; 

2.25(<ii  2 

i'.().5(m  S 
S .  00 

a.iWdii  3.00 


75 
50 
'6 
50 
35 
00 


Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run. 

Kranklin.  111.,  lump 

Central  HI.,  mine  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  \"ein  mine  run. 

Ind.  4th  \'ein  lump 

Ind.  5th  \'ein  mine  run. 

Imi.  5th  \ein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Stan«lard  lump 

West  Ky.  mii\e  run 

West   Ky.  lump 


Chicago 2  35  3  40  3   40 

Chicago 2  55  3  55  3  55 

Chicago 2.35  2  25  2  75 

Chicago 2.55  2.85  3  00 

(^hieago 2.35  2.65  2  75 

Chicago 2  55  3.15  3  25 

Chicago   2  35  2.50  2  75 

Chicago    2.55  2.75  3  00 

St.  Louis    ...  2   35  1.95  I   80 

St.  Louis 2  55  2.40  2  40 

Louisville 2.35  2.40  2.25 

Louisville 2.60  3.05  3.00 


3.25«i 
S  65(.>. 
75(..' 
00«> 
00. 
25i.' 
S5(.' 
ISk' 
75(11 
25(<t' 
•'JO 
:.60 


50 

ss 

15 
50 
50 
75 
00 
40 
85 
50 


10 
00 


2  00«i    2  25 

e.00(ti\  e  15 
2  25 
2.85 
£.00 


.South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham..      2.45       2.85       2  95 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham..      2.75       3.15       3.60 

S.  10.  Kv.  mine  run Louisville 3.00       2.70       2.75 

S.Iv  Ky.  lump Louisville 3.25       3.55       3.75 

Kans.os  mine  run K.Hnsas  City .  .      3.50       4.40       4  40     A .  li(a    4.50 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City..      4.  CO       5.50       5.00  5.00 

■*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  ve-^sel,  Hampton  Roads.  Quotations  on  Pocahontas  mind 
run,  Boston  market,  heretofore  ipiotixl  included  both  I'ocahontas  and  New  Rivet 
and  will  henceforth  be  nuote*.!  as  West  Virginia  "Smokeless." 

t  -Vdvance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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Publicity  driven  rumors  of  sweeping;  reductions  in  freipfht 
rates  also  has  an  unfavorable  reaction  upon  buying?.  New 
England  continues  indifferent  and  competition  among  ship- 
pers to  sell  is  as  keen  as  ever.  Receipts  are  low  in  all 
quarters  and  few  can  see  any  activity  for  a  j^ood  many 
weeks  to  come.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  market  prices 
remain  practically  unchanged  but  a  better  tone  is  apparent. 
Undoubtedly  freight  rates  will  decrease  but  as  soon  as  they 
do  those  buyers  who  have  been  holding  off  will  rush  in  and 
place  orders,  with  the  natural  result  of  boosting  the  market. 
The  wise  man  is  purchasing  his  coal  now  as  any  decrease  in 
fi'eight  will  be  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  increased  prices 
of  coal  after  the  new  rates  go  into  effect. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  for  the  week  ended  April  28  was  1,903,000  net 
tons,  some  20,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  output  for  the  second 
week  in  April.  Considerable  more  activity  has  been  reported, 
some  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  campaign  being  con- 
ducted urging  the  early  buying  of  domestic  sizes.  Stove 
coal  is  in  the  heaviest  demand  while  pea  coal  is  hard  to 
move. 

Independents  are  maintaining  their  prices   at   10  to   30c. 


above  company  schedule.  The  latter  were  raised  May  1, 
as  antitipate<i.  The  increase  amounts  to  10c.  on  domestic 
sizes  up  to  25c.  on  stove,  steam  prices  being  unchanged. 
April  shipments  to  New  England  proved  to  be  smaller  than 
expected.  A  dull  spell  is  predicted  for  mid-summer  in  this 
section  but  deliveries  will  have  to  improve  very  materially 
during  the  early  summer  if  there  is  to  be  any  lack  of  orders 
later  on. 

COKE 

Very  little  change  marked  beehive  production  during  the 
week  ended  April  23.  The  total  output  was  73,000  net  tons, 
only  1,000  tons  less  than  during  the  preceding  week.  Con- 
nellsville  prices  show  a  wide  range  and  the  market  outlook 

seems  improved. 


j        Lake  Coal  Dumped  Season  to  May  1 


Total 


.Nirr  To.\.s 
1917  1918  1919 

651,000       891,000    1,113.000 


1920  1921 

329,000    1.176.000 


Tidewater —  East 


New  England 


BOSTON 

No  Real  Improvement  —  DiHtributom 
Watch  Lake  Movement  —  Light  Vol- 
um,e  to  Tide  —  Smokeless  Responds 
Slightly  to  British  Situation — Anthra- 
cite Tightens. 

Bituminous — The  beginning  of  May 
shows  little  sign  of  better  industrial 
conditions.  Buyers  continue  indifferent 
and  there  is  the  same  keen  competition 
among  shippers  that  has  been  char- 
acteristic since  January.  A  certain 
number  of  spot  sales  have  been 
made  on  offers,  but  in  nearly  every 
case  the  purchaser  is  reluctant  and 
queries  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  wait. 

Operators  who  have  contracts  effec- 
tive from  April  1  and  May  1  realize 
they  are  far  short  of  the  consignments 
necessary  to  run  more  than  two  days 
per  week  and  consumption  is  at  so  low 
an  ebb  that  many  steam  users  find 
themselves  no  nearer  the  spot  market 
than  in  February,  full  contract  quotas 
having  come  forward  where  permitted 
during  all  three  of  the  last  months  in 
the  old  coal  year. 

Publicity  given  rumors  of  lower  rail 
freights  also  has  an  unfavorable 
reaction  upon  buying.  At  the  same 
time,  should  the  reduction  be  accom- 
plished the  trade  here  has  doubts 
whether  before  August  it  would  very 
much  accelerate  movements  to  New 
England.  Receipts  are  low  in  all 
quarters,  and  few  can  see  any  activity 
for  a  good  many  weeks  to  come.  Even 
then,  the  recovery  will  be  very  gradual 
and  at  reasonably  stable  prices,  for  it 
it  is  difficult  now  to  imagine  the  pos- 


sibility of  any  runaway  market.  Credits 
and  other  conditions  are  entirely  too 
restrictive  to  permit  this. 

Lower  rates  from  West  Virginia  to 
the  Lakes  may  give  an  impetus  to  trade 
in  that  direction  and  movement  will  be 
watched  closely  for  its  bearing  upon 
other  markets.  Meanwhile  the  volume 
of  steam  coals  flowing  to  Tidewater 
shows    no    appreciable    increase. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  dumpings 
remain  about  on  a  30  per  cent  basis. 
SinCe  last  week  the  smokeless  coals 
have  reacted  slightly  to  inquiries  off- 
shore, and  it  is  understood  several  addi- 
tional cargoes  have  been  placed  with 
British  interests  at  points  ordinarily 
served  from  English  ports.  Certain 
agencies  have  withdrawn  quotations  of 
$5.50@5.75  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News,  but  doubtless  this 
is  due  to  unexpected  sales  abroad.  The 
trade  feels  there  has  as  yet  developed 
no  buying  power  sufficient  to  maik  up 
prices   more   tlian    for   the   time   being. 

Anthracite — There  is  every  appear- 
ance of  stove  size  being  somewhat 
jammed.  April  shipments  proved  most 
disappointing  to  New  PJngland, 
although  early  in  the  month  inquiry 
was  almost  the  lightest  for  years.  Egg 
as  well  as  stove  is  now  in  good  request 
and  dealers  dependent  upon  barge 
movements,  especially  from  Philadel- 
phia, are  apprehensive.  A  dull  spell  is 
still  being  predicted  for  mid-s'immer, 
based  very  largely  upon  the  lack  of 
ready  money  in  the  hands  of  ultimate 
consumers,  but  deliveries  will  have  to 
improve  very  materially  during  May 
and  June  if  there  is  to  be  any  lack  of 
orders  in  July. 

Retail  buying  is  spotty,  but  in  most 
cities  in  this  territory  a  good  spring 
tonnage  is  being  moved  to  the  cellars. 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Prices  Advance  —  Domestic 
Demand  /.s  Strang — Steam  Coals  Drag 
—  Bituminous  Shores  Slight  Improve- 
ment'— Many  Inquiries  far  Export. 

Anthracite — There  is  no  sign  of  a 
let-up  in  demand.  All  domestic  coals 
move  readily  but  there  is  a  slower 
movement  of  steam.  Operators  en- 
tered the  month  of  May  with  enough 
business  on  the  books  to  insure  an 
active  four  weeks. 

As  was  expected,  the  large  operators 
increased  their  mine  prices  on  May  1. 
Some  advanced  the  usual  10c.  on  all 
domestic  including  pea,  others  added 
10c.  to  these  sizes  with  the  exception 
of  15c.  on  stove.  Others  added  25o.  to 
the  price  of  various  domestic  coals. 

Independent  coals  are  finding  a  ready 
market.  The  larger  sizes,  with  the 
exception  of  pea,  are  well  sold  ahead. 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  necessary 
to  offer  concessions  to  move  chestnut. 
The  better  independent  grades  are 
bringing  an  average  of  about  50c.  over 
the  company  schedules,  while  pea  is 
$5.25@$5.75,  according  to  quality. 

The  demand  for  steam  coals  has  not 
been  quite  as  strong.  Some  independ- 
ent buckwheat  has  moved  at  slight  con- 
cessions below  the  company  schedule 
while  some  of  the  better  grades  have 
brought    25c.    more. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals 
per  gross  ton,  at  mine  and  f.o.b.  Tide- 
water, lower  ports,  follow: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken    $7.20«!$7.7.t  $   O.SKfftlO.SS 

Kkr      7.20(??    1.1a  O.Slffji    10.36 

Stove     7.50(7?    S.IO  10.1 1*!?    10.71 

Chestnut     ...    T.^ndf    S.IO  10.11'??    10.71 

Pea     5.7.'j(f?    6.15  8.22(f?      8.62 

niK'kwheat  No.  1  |3.50  $5.97 

Kice     2.50  4.97 

Barley     1.50  3.97 

Hirdseye     2  50  5.02 

Bituminous — Some  of  the  more  active 

houses    say    conditions    are    about    the 

same   as    they    were    four   weeks    ago. 

Demand  cannot  be  said  to  be  stronger. 

Indications    however,   point   to   a    more 
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active  market  shortly.  In  fact,  it  is 
believed  the  market  would  be  stronger 
today  but  for  the  belief  that  there  is 
to  be  a  cut  in  freight  rates.  This  re- 
port has  been  current  for  the  past  week 
and  consumers  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
they  will  not  place  new  orders  until 
the  report  is  definitely  settled. 

Local  houses  are  receiving  many  in- 
quiries for  export  on  account  of  the 
British  labor  troubles  but  there  has 
been  little  actual  business  closed.  In 
some  instances  pool  coal  is  entirely 
eliminated  in  the  consideration  of  the 
business,  individual  grades  alone  being 
considered. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  con- 
tract situation.  Buyers  are  watching 
the  spot  market  closely.  Tidewater 
quotations  range  about  as  follows: 
Pool  9,  $6.15(5)$6.30;  Pool  10,  $5.80@ 
$6;  Pool  71,  $6.25@$6.35,  and  Pool  11, 
$5.30@$5.60.  Mine  quotations  are  re- 
ported in  the  Weekly  Review. 


BUFFALO 

Quiet  Is  Still  the  Word — Waiting  for 
Wage  and  Freight  Adjustment  —  An- 
thracite Fairly  Active  —  Lake  Loading 
Good. 

Bituminous — Some  shippers  express 
suspicion  of  a  certain  class  of  con- 
tracts that  are  coming  out  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices,  some  as  low  as  $2.46 
being  reported.  They  are  made  by  cer- 
tain mine  owners  who  are  noted  for 
not  holding  to  an  agreement  when  it 
is  convenient  not  to  do  so.  This  busi- 
ness looks  well  on  the  books,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  they  will  hold  when 
the  pinch  comes. 

A  cautious  shipper  does  not  like  to 
make  a  year's  contract  for  less  than 
$3  and  often  is  so  situated  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  stop  very  near  that  mark. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  operators 
with  fair  contracts  that  they  kept  up 
the  year  through,  who  came  out  best 
at  the  end  of  the  last  coal  year,  and 
they  are  willing  to  enter  on  more  of 
the  same  sort,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  con- 
sumer refuses  anything  that  has  profit 
in  it  for  the  shipper,  so  nothing  is 
being  done. 

With  no  real  contract  basis  yet,  the 
spot  price  still  runs  about  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $3  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.60  for 
all  mine  run  and  $2.25  for  slack.  The 
making  of  so  little  lump  has  producerf. 
something  of  a  scarcity  of  slack  and 
the  price  has  come  up  a  little. 

Anthracite — ^The  demand  ran  up 
somewhat  at  the  end  of  the  month.  But 
it  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  should  be, 
if  there  is  to  be  no  shortage  next  fall. 
The  independent  mines  find  it  hard  to 
keep  going  and  some  are  shut  down. 

Lake  trade  is  still  pretty  brisk,  but 
so  much  is  now  afloat  that  shippers  are 
not  anxious  for  tonnage.  Many  car- 
goes are  now  cleared,  but  only  a  few 
have  gone  out,  as  the  coal  is  loaded  at 
vessel-owners'  option  and  they  will  not 
sail  unless  there  is  a  return  cargo. 

Clearances  for  the  week  totaled  118- 
561  net  tons,  being  51,961  tons  for  Chi- 
cago, 26,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  30,300 
tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior  and  9,500 


tons  for  Fort  William.  A  single  bitumi- 
nous charter,  Ohio  ports  to  Duluth  at 
50c.  for  the  season,  is  all  that  is  yet 
reported. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Prices  Increase — Better  Re- 
tail Buying — Stove  in  Strong  Demand 
— Tax  Act  Awaits  Signature  —  Bitu- 
Tninous  Holds  Own  —  Contracts  Un- 
changed— Trade  Grows  Hopeful. 

Anthracite — While  all  the  producing 
companies  have  not  at  this  writing  an- 
nounced their  May  schedules,  the  lead- 
ing company  came  out  with  an  advance 
of  10c.  on  broken,  egg,  nut  and  pea, 
with  an  extra  5c.  on  stove.  It  was 
rather  expected  that  stove  would  re- 
ceive a  heavier  advance,  as  the  demand 
during  the  past  two  weeks  had  risen  to 
a  point  where  it  was  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  produced,  although 
it  will  take  a  much  heavier  increase 
than  this  to  remove  any  of  the  pressure 
from  the  consumer.  Some  independ- 
ents have  increased  this  size  15c.@20c. 
Steam  sizes  have  not  been  increased. 

If  anything,  the  retail  prices  have 
been  more  stable  around  $13.75  for 
stove  and  nut,  but  there  is  still  much 
quiet  shading.  So  far  the  trade  has 
not  added  anything  to  the  selling  price 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  mine 
prices,  but  they  will  not  quote  beyond 
immediate  delivery.  It  is  likely  that 
the  retail  prices  will  not  be  changed 
until  the  Governor  signs  the  tax  act 
adding  li  per  cent  to  the  mine  price — 
about  12c.  a  ton.  With  this  added  to 
the  mine  increase,  it  will  mean  about 
25c.  additional  on  the  retail  prices. 

Stocks  have  become  much  reduced, 
and  with  the  exception  of  pea,  many 
are  down  to  the  boards.  Dealers  have 
more  orders  for  stove  than  they  will  be 
able  to  fill.  Lately  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
to  complain  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  small  sizes  in  nut  and  this  may  ex- 
plain the  somewhat  better  condition  of 
pea. 

Steam  coals  are  possibly  in  little 
better  demand,  and  not  much  free  buck- 
wheat is  on  the  market  under  $3.25.  It 
appears  that  some  of  the  ordinarily 
large  users  of  this  size  are  beginning 
to  store. 

Company  mine  prices  per  gross  ton 
and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond  for  Tide  are 
as  follows: 

Mine  Tide 

Broken    $7.35  $10.05 

Ksg:    7.35  10.05 

Stove     7.70  10.35 

Nut    7.65  10.30 

Pea    6.00  8.40 

Buckwheat     3.50  6.00 

Rice     2.50  5.00 

Boiler     2.00  4.40 

Barley    1.50  3.90 

Bituminous — Business  about  holds 
its  own,  there  are  even  instances  where 
shippers  claim  there  is  a  bettering  of 
conditions,  and  we  know  of  at  least  one 
good-sized  concern  who  had  five  full 
days  work  recently.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  coals  mined,  and  the  present 
market  is  mostly  concerned  with  the 
best  grades.  Even  though  no  general 
improvement  is  reported  there  seems 
to  be  something  of  cheerfulness  per- 
vading   the    trade   as    it   looks    to   the 


future.  There  has  been  some  slight 
resumption  in  the  iron  trades  and  this 
is  encouraging  as  they  take  by  far 
the  larger  share  of  production. 

The  stronger  houses  cling  closely  to 
the  contract  quotations  made  earlier  in 
the  season  and  while  the  consumer,  in 
many  instances,  is  inclined  to  sneer  at 
a  figure  around  $4  when  he  can  get 
good  coal  on  the  market  for  one-third 
less,  there  is  little  inclination  recently 
to  shade  prices.  Spot  prices  vary 
little,  and  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 


HAMPTON   ROADS 

Business  Increases  —  Some  Speculative 
Cargoes  —  Prices  Firm  Up  —  Seamen's 
Strike  Affects  Contracts. 

Indications  that  Great  Britain  has 
already  felt  the  pinch  of  the  strike  of 
coal  miners  were  given  this  week  when 
two  American  steamers  loaded  cargoes 
for  Ireland.  During  one  day  this  week, 
six  coal  cargoes,  aggregating  37,770 
tons,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  all 
of  them  for  foreign  ports  except  one 
to  Cristobal.  This  establishes  a  record 
for  one  day's  sailings  during  the  last 
six  months. 

A  number  of  cargoes  have  also  sailed 
for  Gibraltar,  for  orders,  which  is 
taken  to  mean  that  they  will  ultimately 
find  their  way  to  British  vessels  or  for 
other  purposes.  Some  of  this  coal  is 
being  sold  before  shipment,  while  other 
cargoes  are  forwarded  on  a  speculative 
basis. 

Prices  remain  at  approximately  $6.25 
for  Pools  1  and  2,  and  $5.25@$5.50  for 
other  pools.  Accumulations  at  Tide 
have  decreased.  Some  cargoes  are 
being  contracted  for  dependent  upon 
the  strike  of  American  merchant  sea- 
men, the  proviso  being  made  that  car- 
goes will  be  delivered  within  a  certain 
period  if  the  strike  is  not  of  long 
duration. 

Activities    at    the    piers    during   the 

week   ended   April    28,    as   represented 

statistically,  were  as  follows: 

C.    &   O.   piers,    Newport   News — 

Cars  on  hand 2,280 

Tons  on   hand 113,660 

Cars  dumped  April  1  to  27,  incl 5.406 

Tons  dumped,   same  period 300,396 

Tonnage    waiting 3,570 

Virginian    Ry.,    Sewalls    Point — 

Cars   on   hnnd 1,333 

Tons  on  hand 66,650 

Cars  dumped  April  1  to  27,  incl 7.201 

Tons  dumped,   same  period 360,819 

Tonnage    waiting 50,700 

Cars  on   hand   outside   pools 269 

N.   &  W.   Ry.,   Lamberts  Polnt^ 

Cars   on   hand 1.698 

Tons  on  hand 81,542 

Cars  dumped  April  1  to  27,  incl 5.900 

Tons  dumped,   same  period 427,078 

Tonnage   waiting 22,590 


BALTIMORE 

Slotv  Home  Market — Prices  About  on 
Even  Keel  —  More  Activity  for  Bunk- 
ers and  Cargo — Hard  Coal  Men  Have 
New  Problem.. 

Bituminous — A  look  over  the  home 
conditions  for  soft  coal  discloses  no 
material  change.  There  is  a  slight 
slump  from  a  recen'  bit  of  a  spurt 
which  seemed  to  promise  better  prices. 
Keen  competition  exists  on  all  classes 
of  sales  in  the  spot  or  short-time  de- 
livery mark-^t,  while  the  contract  mar- 
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ket  remains  almost  dead.  Gas  and 
steam  coals  of  better  grade  are  now 
nearly  on  a  level  as  to  price. 

The  export  movement  is  increasing, 
although  far  from  heavy,  and  more  ac- 
tivity is  noted  at  the  piers.  The  de- 
sirability of  the  bunkerage  business  to 
many  coal  men  has  led  to  some  price- 
cutting  and  this  end  of  the  trading  is 
less  firm  than  is  line  business.  The 
light  amount  running  daily  on  the  rail- 
roads and  the  increased  dumpings  at 
the  piers  has  cut  down  the  pool  reserve 
to  some  extent. 

Anthracite — Dealers  thought  they 
had  about  all  the  problems  possible  for 
this  season  in  the  slowness  of  the  pub- 
lic to  order  and  the  question  of  a  re- 
tail price  adjustment.  Now  along  comes 
a  concern,  operating  in  several  East- 
ern cities,  with  an  offer  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  daily  press,  of  coal  at  a 
price  per  ton  more  than  $2  below  the 
retail  figures  here.  The  advertisement 
does  not  explain  that  this  is  a  net  ton, 
while  local  dealers  sell  by  law  on  a 
gross  ton  basis;  nor  that  each  pur- 
chaser must  take  a  $10  share  of  stock 
for  each  $3  secured,  adding  $3.33  a  ton 
to  the  cost  of  the  coal — ^with  a  share  of 
stock  (whatever  that  may  be)  thrown 
into  the  bargain.  All  the  above  would 
not  interest  the  coal  merchants  here 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  constant  call  for  information  from 
consumers  as  to  why  "you  can  not  sel! 
coal  as  cheaply  as  it  is  advertised  in 
the  paper."  Meanwhile  the  new  prob- 
lem only  aids  in  causing  delay  in  or- 
dering. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Buy-Early  Warning  Not  Taking  Hold 
— Receipts  Are  at  a  Minimum — Tardy 
Lakes  Season. 

It  seems  to"  be  a  case  of  being  "all 
out  of  step  but  Jim"  in  the  coal  trade, 
for  the  Northwest  is  said  to  be  the 
only  section  of  the  territory  which  is 
not  taking  hold  with  an  intention  of 
stocking  up  a  little  for  future  needs. 
Despite  the  efforts  to  urge  early  coal 
buying,  the  situation  is  just  the  re- 
verse. There  is  less  buying  of  coal  in 
the  Northwest  today  than  for  several 
years. 

To  analyze  the  cause  reveals  that  it 
is  quite  a  natural  outcome  of  conditions. 
People  of  the  Northwest  are  very 
much  of  the  opinion  that  the  coal  trade 
has  profiteered  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer.  They  are  not  usually  well 
enough  informed  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  situation  upon  anyone  in  particular, 
and  so  assess  the  blame  broadcast 
upon  all  members. 

They  have  reiteration  of  possible  re- 
ductions, to  support  their  hopes  of 
lower  prices.  Only  this  week,  there 
was  published  in  the  daily  press  a 
statement  that  railroad  officials  were 
likely  to  grant  a  lower  freight  rate  on 
coal  for  the  summer  months.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  may  prove  true,  and 
that  it  may  mature  right  speedily.     It 


would  be  a  real  contribution  toward 
solving  the  problem.  The  shortage 
warning  has  been  worked  in  the  North- 
west with  varying  success  for  many 
years,  until  it  has  become  frazzled  and 
worn.  Only  last  year  it  was  used  with 
thrilling  effect,  because  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  coal  as  required,  no  matter 
how  much  the  consumers  and  others 
placed  their  orders.  The  great  and  in- 
attentive public  forgets  the  circum- 
stances, but  remembers  the  facts,  and 
when  urged  to  buy  early,  simply  re- 
calls that  last  year  the  "buy  early" 
demand  was  ux'ged  when  it  was  not 
needed. 

There  is  very  little  hard  coal  being 
received — almost  none  over  the  docks, 
but  there  is  some  that  comes  all-rail. 
It  is  hardly  needed,  so  far  as  early 
buying  at  retail  is  concerned.  The 
third  week  of  April  saw  about  ten  ves- 
sels arrive  at  the  docks  at  Duluth  and 
Superior,  with  80,000  tons  of  coal. 
This  is  larger  than  the  receipts  of  a 
year  ago,  when  the  coal  movement 
hardly  started. 


the  number  of  heat  units  contained  in 
the  coal,  within  200,  and  the  amount 
of  ash  within  2  per  cent,  also  whether 
or  not  the  coal  has  been  screened.  The 
bill  reflects  a  protest  against  the  poor 
quality  of  anthracite  since  war  condi- 
tions scrambled  the  coal  trade. 


DULUTH 

Large  Fleet  Expected — Contract  Activ- 
ity— Screenings  Are  Heavy. 

Cargoes  are  now  arriving  daily  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  fleet  of  coal 
boats  will  be  received  immediately  after 
May  1.  Contract  business  is  now  being 
placed,  but  shipments  will  not  begin 
until  probably  late  in  the  summer. 
Bituminous  dock  coal  is  being  sold  on 
a  very  narrow  margin. 

Most  of  the  docks  have  individual 
signatures  of  their  men  covering  wages 
and  working  conditions  during  the  en- 
suing year,  beginning  May  1. 

The  iron  mines  are  reluctant  about 
starting  operations  because  the  out- 
look for  ore  is  not  very  favorable. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  hold  back  ship- 
ments of  coal  for  their  account.  There 
has  been  a  little  pick-up  in  commercial 
business  during  the  past  week  on  all 
of  the  docks.  There  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  screenings  on  all 
of  the  docks  and  it  does  not  look 
as  though  any  relief  will  be  found,  be- 
cause Illinois  screenings  are  being  sold 
in  the  Twin  Cities  at  considei'ably  less 
than  dock  screenings  can  be  moved. 


Inland  West 


COLUMBUS 

Slight  Depressing  Reaction  Has  Taken 
Place  —  Buying  Is  Reduced  —  Lake 
Trade  Slow  in  Opening. 

The  better  feeling  which  had  de- 
veloped recently  is  disappearing  and 
quiet  has  settled  over  the  market.  All 
grades  are  becoming  a  drug  and  there 
is  considerable  distress  coal. 

Lake  trade  is  slow  in  opening  be- 
cause of  unsettled  prices,  bad  dock  con- 
ditions and  the  slack  demand  for  ore. 
Loading  of  bottoms  is  going  on  rather 
actively  by  producers  who  have  their 
own  dock  connections. 

Figures  quoted  for  Hocking  and 
Pomeroy  5-in.  lump  are  S3  and  for  i- 
in.  $3.25.  But  shippers  are  still  holding 
off  and  producers  are  not  very  anxious 
to  close  contracts  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  slack  situation. 

Domestic  trade  is  extremely  slow. 
Householders  are  showing  no  inclina- 
tion to  stock  up.  Some  few  dealers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  extreme 
low  prices  and  are  stocking  up  for  the 
summer  rush,  but  this  number  is  very 
limited.  Retail  prices  are  rather  steady 
at  former  levels. 

Steam  business  is  showing  slight 
signs  of  awakening  but  demand  is  still 
at  a  ow  ebb.  Only  a  few  public  insti- 
tutions are  in  the  market  for  their 
supply  for  next  winter.  Public  utili- 
ties are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  in 
the  hope  of  lower  prices  on  screenings 
when  the  Lake  season  is  under  wav. 


MILWAUKEE 

Coal  Market  Dull — Dock  Yards  Busy 
Receiving  Cargoes — Proposed  Regula- 
tion of  Coal  Quality. 

Demand  is  light  and  will  continue 
so  until  a  definite  price  schedule  has 
been  promulgated.  The  industrial 
situation  has  not  improved  to  an  ex- 
tent appreciable  in  the  demand  for  fuel. 

Dock  yards  have  been  kept  fairly 
busy.  Thirteen  cargoes  have  been  un- 
loaded and  several  more  are  on  the  way. 
The  receipts  thus  far  include  9,000 
tons  of  anthracite  and  109,944  tons  of 
soft  coal. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  state 
legislature  to  compel  dealers  in  Wis- 
consin to  supply  their  customers  with 
a  sales  slip  covering  every  load  deliv- 
ered, such  slip  to  bear  a  statement  of 


CLEVELAND 

Rate  Adjustment  Expected  to  Stimu- 
late Coal  Movement — Railroads  Closiyig 
for  Coal  Needs  —  Lake  Vessel  Rates 
Fixed. 

Bituminous — A  distinct  feeling  pre- 
vails that  the  readjustment  of  freight 
rates  will  speed  up  the  movement  from 
mines  in  this  district.  Efforts  of  oper- 
ators have  been  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
proportional  readjustment  of  rates 
from  the  mines  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see to  Lower  Lakes  docks.  Roads  serv- 
ing the  Lake  Erie  ports  recently  made 
application  for  permission  to  reduce 
rates  28c.  on  soft  coal  carried  to  the 
ports  for  transshipment  by  vessel.  By 
this  means  it  was  hoped  to  stimulate 
coal  movements  and  preclude  a  coal 
shortage  in  the  Northwest  as  well  as 
a  break  do'vvn  in  transportation  facili- 
ties due  to  congestion. 

Operators  believe  that  the  new  tariffs 
will  place  them  on  a  more  favorable 
competitive  basis  with  Illinois  coal  pro- 
ducers. 

Production  at  Ohio  mines  in  the  last 
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week  slumped  somewhat,  due  to  the 
holding-  back  of  shipments  to  the  Lakes 
in  anticipation  of  the  freight  revision. 
Some  cases  of  car  shortages  are  re- 
ported dvie  to  sidetracking  of  loaded 
cars  at  the  ports,  which  are  not  dumped 
because  of  lack  of  vessel  tonnage.  A 
favorable  development  in  the  market 
has  been  the  covering  of  fuel  require- 
ments by  railroads. 

Lake — The  past  few  days  have  seen 
the  first  chartering  of  the  season  in  the 
coal  trade.  Contracts  for  movement  of 
500,000  tons  to  docks  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  have  been  made  by  one 
large  local  steamship  line  at  a  rate  of 
50c.  a  ton.  Fuel  aboard  ship  will  be 
provided  by  the  shippers  at  $5.50  a  ton 
based  on  present  rail  rates.  The  vessel 
rate  is  unchanged  from  last  year.  The 
fuel  price  is  lower,  however,  than  those 
charged  by  other  shippers  recently.  The 
fact  that  ore  movement  will  be  slow, 
threatening  to  compel  coal  vessels  to 
come  down  light,  is  causing  steamship 
operators  to  keep  prices  up.  Another 
contract  for  movement  of  150,000  tons 
to  Milwaukee  has  been  placed  at  65c. 
Prompt  cargoes  are  being  offered  gen- 
erously. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Receipts 
of  bituminous  coal  for  the  week  ended 
April  23  amounted  to  852  cars;  indus- 
trial 604,  retail  248,  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  859  cars  the  preceding  week. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  delivered  in 
Cleveland  follow: 

Anthracite — Egg  and  grate,  $13.75  ; 
chestnut,  $13.90;  stove,  $13.95. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11  ;  mine 
run.    $9.50. 

Dome.stic  Bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint,  $10;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $8.15;  eannel 
$12.15. 

Steam  Coal  — ■  No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$5.75;  No.  6  and'  No.  8  mine  run,  $6;  No. 
8  i-in.  lump,  $6. 


CHICAGO 

Conditions  Are  Unimproved — Railroads 
Favor  Spot  Market  —  Operators  Meet 
to  Oppose  Preferential  Car  Supply. 

City  conditions  remain  uniformly  un- 
satisfactory. Retailers  are  buying  in 
a  hand-to-mouth  way  if  at  all,  and  fac- 
tories in  operation  are  cleaning  up  their 
storage  bins. 

One  or  two  of  the  larger  railroads 
have  decided  to  make  no  contracts  for 
the  time  being.  Purchasing  agents  fig- 
ure that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  on  the 
open  market  and  save  money  for  the 
railroads.  The  railroads  have  a  num- 
ber of  operators  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage as  there  are  many  coal  producing 
companies  in  Chicago  who  for  years 
have  made  a  specialty  of  railroad  coal 
and  who  up  until  recently  have  con- 
tracted to  the  railroads.  When  some 
of  the  roads  showed  a  disinclination  to 
sign  contracts  in  the  spring,  these 
mines  found  they  were  forced  to  close 
down  as  they  had  no  sales  organization 
with   which    to  market   their    coal. 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  railroads  that  they  are  taking  quite 
a  chance,  as  it  may  happen  when  they 
come  into  the  market  that  they  will 
find  coal  hard  to  buy  and  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  on  contract  as  cheaply 


as  they  can  contract  for  it  today.  The 
answer  to  this  probability  is  that  in 
case  of  a  national  necessity,  the  rail- 
roads will  try  to  work  their  old  game 
of  preferential  car  supply  on  railroad 
fuel  orders. 

There  was  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago 
in  Chicago,  attended  by  operators  from 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio  and  Iowa.  This  meeting  was 
held  to  determine  what  stand  the  oper- 
ators wished  to  take  relative  to  such 
preferential  car  supply.  As  a  unit,  the 
operators  looked  upon  this  with  high 
disfavor. 

At  this  meeting  it  developed  that 
some  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  were  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  system  for  mines 
with  railroad  orders  but  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  operators  represented 
at  this  meeting  bitterly  opposed  the 
stand  of  these  officials.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  railroads  are  en- 
titled to  no  more  consideration  than  a 
public  utility. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Some  Activity  in  Domestic — Public  Is 
Slowly  Awakening — Steam  Is  Easy  arui 
Prices  Falling. 

Considerable  improvement  is  shown 
in  the  local  domestic  situation  caused 
by  newspaper  advertisements,  setting 
forth  the  exact  conditions.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  Carterville  for  stor- 
age. Operating  time  is  improving.  The 
only  obstacle  to  a  good  movement  is 
the  failure  to  move  steam  sizes.  On 
May  1  prices  on  Carterville  advanced 
retail  from  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Demand  for 
Mt.  Olive  is  considerably  easier,  but 
there  is  some  moving  locally.  This 
price  also  advanced  to  $6.75. 

Standard  is  slow,  very  little  being 
put  in  for  domestic  and  prices  are  up 
and  down  from  day  to  day.  The  steam 
call  is  unusually  light.  Many  mines 
are  blocked  out  on  egg,  nut  and  screen- 
ings. 

Country  call  on  Carterville  is  picking 
up  slowly.  There  is  a  good  movement 
in  the  country  on  Mt.  Olive  north  and 
west,  with  scattered  shipments  of 
Standard  to  smaller  points  inland,  but 
nothing  in  any  volume.  Standard  prob- 
ably will  not  advance  locally  in  retail 
above  the  present  price  of  $5.50.  There 
is  no  advance  on  coke. 


CINCINNATI 

Domestic  Smokeless  St7-engthens — Talk 
of  Freight  Reductions  Retards  Trading 
— Retail  Prices  Cut. 

A  decided  strengthening  of  the 
smokeless  domestic  market  is  the  out- 
standing feature  this  week,  traceable 
to  buying  orders  which  have  been 
coming  in  steadily  from  inland  points. 
Prices  have  stiff'ened  so  that  25@50c. 
can  be  had  over  the  $5  price  that 
had  been  set.  Deliveries  for  May 
are  being  held  in  most  of  the  offices 
at  $5.50.  Mine  run  has  been  strongly 
held  at  $3.50  for  the  past  three  days, 
and  nut  and  slack  has  not  shown  the 
usual  weakness. 


The  talk  of  a  reduction  in  freigiit 
rates  has  an  irritating  effect  and  holds 
back  those  with  disposition  to  contract 
for  their  supply.  West  Virginia  inter- 
ests, which  have  held  aloof  from  price 
cutting,  entered  the  market  this  week 
with  reductions  and  this  had  a  tendency 
to  lower  some  of  the  prices. 

Nut  and  slack,  which  had  been  fairly 
strong  for  several  weeks,  dropped  to 
$1.75(a)$1.90;  mine  run  sold  $1.90@ 
$2.10,  while  the  little  better  inquiry 
for  domestic  bolstered  the  lump  price 
up  to  $3.50.  Prices  quoted  on  contract 
coal  remain  relatively  the  same. 

Retail  prices  have  been  cut  in  the 
effort  to  tempt  householders  to  buy. 
Old  line  companies  are  quoting  bitu- 
minous lump  $7@$7.50;  mine  run  $6.50 
@%1,  and  nut  and  slack  $5.75(a)$6. 
Some  of  the  river  corporations  and 
others  have  reduced  these  prices  25(g) 
50c.  Another  cut  of  50c.  has  been  made 
on  smokeless  deliveries  of  mine  run,  the 
spread  being  now  $8@$9.  Lump,  which 
had  a  fixed  price  of  $10  for  several 
weeks,  also  has  suflFered  a  half-dollar 
cut. 


DETROIT 

Buyers  Display  Little  Interest  —  Ship- 
ments Continue  Light — Little  Free  Coal 
Fourid  on  Tracks. 

With  buyers  holding  back  and  only  a 
small  amount  of  coal  coming  to  Detroit, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  forecasting 
the  development  of  a  situation  which 
will  be  troublesome  to  both  consumers 
and  dealers.  Many  of  the  large  users 
seem  to  be  relying  on  reserves  to  pro- 
vide for  their  requirements,  which  are 
at  present  considerably  below  normal. 
Jobbers  believe  that  when  storage 
stocks  have  been  consumed  an  unsettled 
market  with  rising  prices  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  policy. 

Procrastination  in  buying  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  rush  of  orders  at  a  time 
when  the  steam  plants  will  find  there 
is  an  active  demand  for -coal  for  New 
England,  for  Lake  trade,  and  perhaps 
for  the  export  market  as  well.  Trans- 
portation conditions,  too,  are  likely  to 
become  less  favorable. 

Smokeless  lump  is  quoted  $5  at  tho 
mines,  mine  run  is  $3.50,  and  nut,  pea 
and  slack  is  $2.  Little  distinction  is 
made  in  quotations  on  West  Virginia, 
Ohio  or  Kentucky  products;  3-in.  lump 
is  $3.40,  2-in.  $3.25,  l^in.  $3.15,  5-in. 
$3.05,  mine  run  $2.50  and  slack  $2. 
These  prices  do  not  always  apply  on 
spot  sales,  however. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  Well  Maintained,  but  Market  Is 
Sluggish  —  Movement  Not  Improving 
Very  Rapidly — Southeastern  Kentucky 
Conditions  Improve. 

No  material  improvement  in  move- 
ment is  anticipated  befoi'e  June  or  July. 
This  may  throw  a  big  demand  into  the 
fall     months,    resulting    in    short     car 
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supply.  Agitation  for  early  buying  is 
having-  very  little  effect. 

Some  manufacturers  in  conferences 
have  held  that  conditions  point  lo 
higher  prices,  but  they  are  afraid  that 
they  may  not  get  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts, and  cannot  afford  to  buy  and 
place  the  coal  on  their  yards,  for  the 
lack   of   necessary  capital    to   carry   it. 

There  is  much  surprise  over  the  fact 
that  the  L.  &  N.  R.R.  paid  as  high  as 
$3.15  a  ton  on  contract,  for  eastern 
Kentucky  4-in.  and  under  mine  run. 
Contract  prices  show  some  Harlan  mine 
run  quoted  as  high  as  $3.50  with  screen- 
ings, $2.75;  Hazard  mine  run,  $3.25; 
screenings,  $2.50;  Elkhorn,  mine  run, 
$3.50;  screenings,  $3;  western  Ken- 
tucky mine  run,  $2.75@$3;  screenings, 
$2(5)$2.50.  Spot  prices  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  Market  Very  Dull — Fair  Domes- 
tic Demand — Supply  Is  Limited — Rail- 
road Contracts  Closed. 

There  is  little  steam  inquiry  in  toe 
local  market  and  the  tonnage  moving 
over  and  above  contract  business  is 
comparatively  light.  Sales  continue  to 
be  confined  to  what  is  needed  to  meet 
current  requirements  of  consumers  who 
have  no  contract  agreements.  Practi- 
cally no  contract  business  is  being  of- 
fered, the  only  negotiations  so  far  of 
importance  being  with  the  Frisco  and 
L.  &  N.  railroads.  The  Frisco  closed 
for  the  year  beginning  April  1  at  $2.75 
for  Big  Seam  mine  run  and  $3.15  and 
$3.25  for  Carbon  Hill  mine  run  and 
washed,  respectively.  The  L.  &  N.  con- 
tracted at  $3.95  for  its  supply  of  Ca- 
haba  washed,  but  has  not  closed  for 
other  grades  on  which  proposals  were 
submitted. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  market  for  all 
the  domestic  coal  now  being  produced 
and  practically  all  the  better  grades 
have  been  sold  up  through  September, 
and  more  business  could  be  booked  if 
there  was  any  "certainty  when  the  coal 
would  be  available  at  the  mines.  Quo- 
tations for  May  are  as  follows  per  net 
ton  mines;  for  lump  and  nut: 

Carbon    Hill    $3.70@$3.85 

Cahaba   and   Black   Creek 4.6n(?i)    5.15 

Big     Seam 3.40(n^    4.00 

JMontevallo    6.65 


West 


DENVER 

Rates    Uncertainty   Is   Cleared — Prices 
Stiffen — Production  Falls. 

Operators  expect  a  gradual  stiffening 
in  sales  during  May.  The  uncertainty 
of  freight  rates  has  been  cleared  in  a 
statement  from  railroads:  "While  the 
carriers  recognize  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing some  realignment  of  the  coal  rates 
in  the  direction  of  restoring  previously 
existing  relationships  as  between 
groups  of  origin,  no  general  reduction 
in  the  rate  level  is  contemplated." 

Production  for  the  week  ended  April 
16  was  133,000  tons  of  a  possible  252,- 


000,  and  10,000  tons  less  than  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  statement  coming 
from  the  carriers  is  believed  to  have 
ironed  out  the  surface  troubles. 

Prices  of  bituminous,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Victor-American  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  companies,  will 
remain  at  the  April  base,  the  mine 
price  of  the  others  calling  for  an  ad- 
vance of  10c.  to  $5.75.  However,  the 
price  is  not  being  strictly  adhered  to, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
Co.  is  selling  at  $5.50. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Domestic  Buying  Picking  Up — Slimmer 
Quotations  Stiffen — Trade  Hampered 
by  Freight  Rediiction  Talk. 

There  is  little  buying  of  domestic 
grades  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the 
middle  of  May  retail  dealers  will  be- 
gin filling  up  their  yards.  Buying 
would  have  been  much  heavier  at 
this  time  had  not  the  rumor  gotten 
out  that  there  was  a  chance  for  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates.  Consumers  and 
dealers  are  now  convinced  that  there 
cannot  be  a  further  reduction  in  prices 
this  year.  Some  advances  have  been 
made  on  certain  grades  effective  June 
10.     Arkansas  smokeless  lump  is  $6.25 


for  May  shipment.  Operators  refrain 
from  taking  future  orders,  knowing 
that  later  there  will  be  a  rush  for  this 
grade  of  coal.  Kansas  lump  and  nut 
is  $5,  mine  run  $4.25(a'$4.50,  mill  $4, 
slack  $3.75;  north  Missouri  lump  is 
$4.50,  mine  run  $4,  and  wasiied  slack 
$4.05. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Consumers  Urged  to  Stock  Up  Early — 
Coal  Coming  Forward  Freely — Soft 
Coal  Little  in  Demand. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in 
market  conditions.  Spring  orders  are 
coming  in  but  not  in  such  volume  as 
dealers  would  like  to  see.  Yards  are 
well  stocked  and  anthracite  is  coming 
forward  in  larger  quantities  than  it  is 
likely  to  do  when  navigation  has  fairly 
started  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
supply  is  diverted  to  the  Upper  Lakes. 
Industrial  conditions  do  not  afford 
much  hope  for  improvement  in  the  near 
future.     Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Retail : 
Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate. $lo. 50 

Pea    1400 

Bituminous  steam   11. 25@  11.^5 

Domestic   lump    12.50 

Cannel    16.00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination  : 

3-in.    lump     S.OO'ga.OO 

Slack     6.50®  7.00 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

ANTHRACITE 

Demand  Picking  Up  —  Independent 
Prices  Holding  —  Production  Increases. 

Production  during  the  last  week  of 
April  will  probably  show  a  decline  as 
ten  collieries  in  the  Wilkes  Barre  dis- 
trict were  shut  down  for  several  days 
on  account  of  water  trouble  when  ;• 
large  water  main  burst. 

The  demand  appears  to  be  picking  up 
somewhat  and  this  is  reflected  in  a 
higher  rate  of  production,  although  the 
number  of  independent  operations 
closed  remains  about  the  same.  The 
output  for  the  week  ended  April  23  was 
1,903,000  net  tons. 


PITTSBURGH 

Freight  Rate  Revision  May  Restore 
Lake  Business — Market  Not  Materially 
Changed  —  Coritracts  Not  Sought  by 
Operators. 

For  some  time  prior  to  last  week's 
announcement  it  had  been  known  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  disposed  to  approve  of  a  reduction 
of  28c.  in  the  rail  rate  on  Lake  coal. 
The  local  and  bunker  rate  will  remain 
at  $2.05 i  from  the  Pittsburgh  district, 


while  the  cargo  rate  will  be  reduced 
from  $1.86  to  $1.58.  Just  now  business 
is  practically  blocked  by  the  fact  that 
few  boats  are  moving  since  they  do 
not  have  ore  business. 

The  coal  market  is  not  materially 
changed.  Demand  continues  extremely 
light  and  prices  are  not  well  settled. 
Against  the  limiti  d  demand  that  ap- 
pears, some  coal  from  adjacent  field-'' 
is  being  offered  at  less  than  $2  lor 
steam  mine  run  and  this  keeps  Pitts- 
burgh from  selling  much  above  that 
figure  except  when  the  consumer  is  par- 
ticular about  grade.  Gas  coal  is  rather 
strongly  held. 

Very  little  contract  business  has 
yet  been  done,  there  being  little  de- 
mand, while  many  operators  have  re- 
frained from  seeking  this  business,  feel- 
ing that  such  contracts  would  be  of 
little  advantage  now  while  they  might 
prove  disadvantageous  later  when 
there  is  heavier  demand.  Operations 
continue  well  under  40  per  cent. 

The  spot  market  is  poorly  defined  but 
is  represented  genei'ally  by  prices 
previously  quoted. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace    Coke     Demand    Slightly    In- 
creased— Wide  Range  in  PHces. 

Demand  for  coke  continues  extremely 
light,  but  there  is  possibly  a  slight  im- 
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they   could   Pifk   up   would   not   afford     situation  is  more  uncertain  now  than         p^jj^j^oj^.^  j,yjy  PANHANDLE 
them   an   economical   operation.     They    ^^^^many  years  contracts  with    Better     Market     Outlookr-Coyitr acting 

lose   money   by  being   idle    but  would     ^Operators  who   ha^^^^^  Lags-Steam  Dermnds  U^'e  Actxve. 

lose  more  by  operating,  if  exhaustion    the  U-^^^Jdin^  Thercannot   compete  p^.HMONT 

''S  r  spot'':nd    prompt   furnace    S  thf  independent   mines.      Thirty-  ^^^^  ^  ^,,^^,  ,,,rease  in  pro- 

cofe  show  quite  a  range.  One  opera-  five  operators  in  the  ^eld  employirvg  Auction  in  northern  West  Virginia  dur- 
tor  has  been  making  particularly  low  non-union  miners  ^^^^^f  ^^^ttnrfon  i^g  the  week  ended  April  23,  although 
prces  $3  5oTnd  praUly  $3.30  or  to  the  1917  scale  of  $1.01  per  gross  ton  J^j,,,  ,, editions  were  much  the  same^ 
$3  25  whiie  some  small  lots  have  sold  for  pick  minmg  and  $5  a  day  for  day  ^  ^^^^^^^^  larger  tonnage  moved  on 
at'  $3  75       The    furnace    at    Yorkville,    men.  the  bargain   prices  being   offered,   ana 

which'recently  bought  at  $3.50  with  the  -  -...cT^^nHIO  there   was    a   little   better   renewal    of 

rnnouncedi;Lntion  of  putting  its  by-  EASTERN  OHIO  eontracts.       However,    rai  roads     were 

product  plant  in  operation,  is  in  the  j^^^road  Fuel  Production  Declmes--  ^^in  refraining  from  contracting  and 
market  again  for  Connellsville  coke,  Lakes  Sluggish  Pending  Rates  Adjust-  it  is  expected  that  not  much  wUl  be 
for  30  or  60  days.  A  steel  interest  at  ^^t^Some  Contract  Closings-Spot  done  along  this  line  untilJune.  Lakes 
Canton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  decided     prices  Weak.  ^     .         shipment  was  at  a  minimum    pendmg 

not  to  buy  pig  iron  but  to  start  its  p.^^uction  declined  sharply  during  the  adjustment  of  freight  ^ates  iide^ 
blast  furnace  and  byproduct  plant  m-  ^^^^^   ^^^ed   April   23,   registering    ^ater     shipments     were     slightly 

stead,  and  has  bought  some   Connells-     ^  decrease  of  22,000   tons,  and   14,000    creased,  with  a  better  demand, 
ville  coke  around  $3.50.  _       ^^^^  under  the  weekly  average  output  Northern  Panhandle 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  ^.^^^  j^^  ^^  which  average  approxi-  rj^-^^y.^  ^as  a  general  absence  of  con- 
the  week  ended  April  23  at  26,440  tons  ^^^^^  288,000  tons.  Production  ^^^^^  activity  and  beyond  a  small  vol- 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  25,140  tons  ^^^Q^^ted  to  274,400  tons  or  about  4-1  ^^^  ^^  railroad  tonnage  the  mines  had 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  aggregate  weekly  po-    ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  do.     Tlie  fact  that  steel 

of   51,580    tons,    an    increase    of    4,360     ^^^^-^^  capacity  of  630,000  tons.  companies    were    resuming    operations 

tons.  The    two   important   factors   said   to     .^   ^.^unted  on  to   stimulate  production 

,,,,,— Z-_--  account  for  these  declining  operations    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^nt.  

UNIONTOWN  ^^,^.  p.^g^^  that  output  for  railroad  fuel  - 

Slightly  Increased  Production  — Prices    ^^^  ^^^^  ^han  for  any  week  m  many  ,  „      tv7      * 

Have  Wide  Range  — New  Demand  De-    j^ont^^g.     and,     second,     shipments     ot  Middle  WCSt 

veloping.  Lakes   coal   have  been   seriously   ham-     ^^^ ^ 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  few     pered  by  lack  of  tonnage  offenng  ana  MinWFST  REVIEW 

independent  coke  operators  to  make  at-     disposition  on  the  part  of  Lakes  ship-  MimVEST  Kl^>  A^>> 

traXe  prices  to  the  few  buyers  in  the     pers  to  hold  off ,  pending  the  adjustment    D,^,estic    Prices    ^'^^.'f  f  -^^ "'«'"* 

market     hTs    not     met     with     general     L  rail  rates  on  cargo  coal.  The  scarcity    Improves  -  St.am  StM  I^f^ve-^^^^^^^^ 

?avor    most  operators  continuing  their     ^f  tonnage  has  resulted  in  several  thou-    ^.-.^.^     Freight     Reductions     Restrict 

quotations  at  "dead-line"  prices  for  all     sand  cars  of  coal  being  held  under  loaa    Buying.  .    a       i 

erades   of  coal  and  coke.     The   result     ^t  docks  and  on  the  lines.  During  the   last   few   days   of   April 

has  found  two  quotations  in  the  mar-         Operations  will  be  further  curtailed    ^^^^^    developed    a   fairly    satisfactory 

ket   with  most  sales  being  made  at  the     because  of  the  factors   already  named    domestic    market.      This    improvement 

minimum.     Furnace  coke  has  been  sold     ^^d  the  further  fact  that  there  is  no    ^^^  brought  about  very  largely  by  the 

at  $3  50,  with  most  operators,  however,     perceptible  improvement  m  the  demana    ^^^^    ^^^^     p^.jces     advanced     May     i. 

quoting    $3.75    and    $4.      Likewise    the     for  steam  coal.  ,      ^^    t     ^    w     Franklin   County   prepared   coals   were 

minimum   foundry  price   is   $5.25   with         it  is  reported  that  the  D-  L^  &  W     j^.reased    20c.      This    differential    has 

other  quotations   ranging   $5.50@$5.75.     r.r.  has  just  closed  for  300  000  tons    ^^^^  ^^^^gj^t  home  to  the  retailers  and 

Steam  coal  is  $1.60@$2  and  byproduct     of   No.  8  coal  for  the  year  beginning    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  rush  of  orders  on  the  $3.bb 

$2  25(a)$2  75.  May  1  at  a  price  understood  to  be  f6.    ^^^^^  ^^^  prompt  shipment. 

The  Washington  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  As  this  will  be  the  first  time  this  Ime  ,pj^g  ^^^^  problem  which  is  now  con- 
has  resumed  operations  after  two  weeks'  bas  ever  used  soft  coal  as  fuel  one  fj-^j^ting  operators  is  the  sale  of  steam 
suspension,  during  which  time  the  ^^y  wonder  what  will  become  of  ^^^^  go^g  profess  to  see  an  i^Prove- 
mine  pumping  system  was  changed  to  "Phoebe  Snow"  who  has  traveled  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le  industrial  situation  but  the 
an  electric  drive.  The  plant  resumed  «Road  of  Anthracite"  these  many  years,  (.^nsensus  of  opinion  is  this  is  lust 
at  the  lower  wage  scale.  Some  small  contracts  are  now  being    ^^^^^  ^s  bad  today  as  it  ^^^s  }n  tebru- 

Slight  production  increase  both  on  closed,  but  the  larger  number  of  buy-  ^^^  Those  ^vith  storage  facilities  are 
the  part  of  furnace  and  merchant  ovens  grs  continue  in  the  spot  market.  K  placing  their  steam  coal  on  the  ground 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  downward  anything,  prices  are  not  very  firm,  ^^^d  shipping  domestic  sizes  to  the  trade 
trend  has  finally  hit  bottom.     At  scat-     ranging  about  as  follows:  in  the  Middle  West.  ^  ^     ^f 

.        tered    points,    preparations    are    being     ,,,,.,    ^il^l'^s^         A  careful  inquiry  into   t^e/^t^  °J 

made  to  increase  production  to  meet  a     Mino  r.m  ;■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.;   2  40®  2.60    mind  of  the  average  coal  "^a"^^;**^^^ 

demand    which    has    developed    during     Tj'.'In/^I^l^P  :•.::■.".■■  • 2.50g  3.        the   fact  that   he   is   very   n^"<^^J^°7 

the  past  ten  days,  which,  however,  is     Domestic  lump   3.10®  3.4u     ^^^^^^^   ^.^day  than  a   month   ago    a>- 

rr:  '^'"  "—  "  "™^"'"'        „pper^tomac       xs  *x' t^n^r,:  z^tt£  .v"; 
CENTRA.  -NNsvLVAMA    ^:^ij^^::z::f^:!"  ^'m^  s- r r.:..  r„ur:'LZ 

No  Increase  in  Demand  —  Better  New  f «%'  "f   ^  i^  fast  heading  for  the  coal   industry. 

England  Market  Seen  — Reduced  Indc-  l^et  Kevivai.  countrv  has  wasted  so  much  valu- 
pendent  Costs.                                                       Demand    is    ""^™P^^«;7^./7^^;S     able  time,  and  the  coal  tonnage  required 

Up   to    the    present   time    there   has  ^-f  ^J.  ^^^    '"^^^^^^^^^^^^  fso  far  behind  normal  that  when  the 

been   no    material    increase    in    demand  Pr«^>"^tionbemg  confined  to  t^e  ^^^     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  .^  ^^.^^  ,^             ,,.,tb- 

expected  from  the  export  trade  due  to  plants    along    the    Western  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  avalanche 

the  strike  in  England.     Operators  have  ^bei^e  was  no  activity  in  tne  ^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  to W  us 

signed  but  few  contracts  with  the  rail-     "l^^-!^^^J""l"J  ,^^r  producei"   were  ad-     that  for  the   first   time  since   early   in 
roads,  the  carriers  being  content  to  buy     23,  in  ^f^^t,  smaller  pi oduceu  ^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  „„n,ber 

on  the  spot  market  while  some  coal  is    hering  to  their  policy  of  waiting 
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of  cars  he  ordered,  apparently  because 
the  railroads  did  not  have  the  cars  to 
furnish,  not  through  any  accident  or 
through  blockading  on  the  line,  but  be- 
cause all  the  coal  cars  available  were 
in  actual  use. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  is  as- 
suming added  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  coal  fraternity.  A  number  of 
industries  which  have  been  in  operation 
on  a  reduced  basis  the  past  months, 
have  not  been  buying  much  coal,  in 
fact,  just  enough  to  keep  them  running 
from  day  to  day.  Purchasing  agents 
are  putting  off  buying  until  freight 
rates  decrease.  Undoubtedly  freight 
rates  will  decrease,  but  as  soon  as  they 
do,  these  agents  will  rush  in  and  place 
orders  with  a  natural  result  of  boost- 
ing the  market  on  steam  grades.  The 
wise  man  is  purchasing  his  coal  now,  as 
he  realizes  that  the  decrease  in  freight 
rates  will  be  more  than  wiped  out  by 
the  increased  market  prices  of  coal 
after  the  new  rates  go  into  effect. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Prices  Softer — Retail  Buying  Move- 
ment Is  Not  Taking  Hold — Contract 
Quotations  Shotv  Strength. 

There  is  some  movement  of  nut  coal 
south,  and  a  little  demand  for  mine 
run.  Lump  is  moving  slowly  as  the 
buy-early  movement  is  not  making 
much  headway.  Screenings  prices  are 
holding  up  fairly  well,  and  demand  is 
taking  care  of  production. 

Leading  operators  are  getting  up  to 
three  days  a  week.  There  is  some  lit- 
tle demand  for  railroad  fuel,  and  some 
movement  to  retailers,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  business  just  now  in  Kentucky, 
southern  Indiana  and  the  South,  the 
Northern  movement  being  rather  quiet. 

Principal  quotations  show  lump, 
$2.60;  nut,$2.40@2.45;  mine  run,  $2.10; 
nut  and  slack,  $1.90@$2;  pea  and  slack, 
$1.80(S)$1.90.  Some  spot  coal  is  selling 
at  prices  as  much  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  under,  where  operators  have  over- 
produced orders  in  hand.  Some  op- 
erators are  asking  $2.75@$3  for  mine 
run  on  annual  contract;  screenings  on 
contract  are  quoted  $2@$2.50. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Carterville  Prices  Increased — R.R.  Ton- 
nage Is  Heavier — Domestic  Movement 
Makes  Steam  Sizes  Drag. 

A  better  domestic  demand  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Carterville  field.  Nut 
coal  is  moving  slowly  and  screenings 
are  dragging.  The  mines  shut  up  about 
two  or  three  days  a  week  at  present, 
which  is  an  improvement  of  about  one 
day  from  last  week.  Railroad  tonnage 
is  still  light.  Circular  prices  increased 
to  $3.85  on  May  1  on  all  domestic  sizes. 
The  screenings  market  of  $2.85  is  being 
maintained  fairly  well.  The  indepen- 
dents, however,  have  screenings  as  lov/ 
as  $2.25,  mine  run  at  $2.50,  nut  $3, 
with  lump  and  egg  from  $3.25  up. 

In  the  Duquoin  field  the  prices  are 
somewhat  on  the  scale  of  the  indepen- 
dent Carterville  operators  and  mines 
work  about  two  days  a  week.  Some 
railroad  tonnage  is  moving  now. 


There  has  been  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  Mt.  Olive  district.  Steam  sizes 
are  heavy.  Domestic  is  moviig  toward 
the  Northwest  and  better  than  the 
average  to  St.  Louis,  Domestic  prices 
increased  on  May  1  to  $3.  Steam  sizes 
are  quiet  with  the  lagging  market.  In 
the  Standard  field  there  is  little  im- 
provement, if  any,  except  that  more 
railroad  coal  is  moving  than  heretofore. 

Devoy  &  Kuhn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of 
St.  Louis  got  the  Frisco  contract  for 
approximately  800  tons  daily,  400  tons 
from  the  Illinois  Fuel  Company's  mine 
at  Sparta  for  the  River  and  Cape  Di- 
vision of  the  Frisco  and  400  tons  from 
the  Eldnor  mine  on  the  L.  &  N.  for  the 
St.  Louis  Division.  The  price  is  under- 
stood to  be  $2  for  egg,  nut  and  mine 
run.  An  order  for  the  Rock  Island  of 
750  cars,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
completed.  This  was  for  mine  run  and 
the  price  was  $1.80. 

Steam  sizes  are  unusually  heavy. 
There  is  much  screenings  and  nut  coal 
unbilled.  Several  mines  that  have  been 
idle  for  the  last  couple  of  months  are 
not  expected  to  resume  before  June  1. 
Prices  are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. 


signs   of   gathering   strength,  although 
prices  remained  unchanged. 


Middle  Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Increases — Good  Bunkerage 
Call  —  Prices  Unchanged  —  Contracts 
More  Active. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

More  regular  production  featured  the 
week  ended  April  23  in  the  New  River 
field,  and  growing  out  of  a  steady  Tide- 
water demand.  The  coal  so  destined 
was  for  bunkerage,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion going  for  export.  Prices  have 
not  yet  responded  to  the  increased  de- 
mand. Virtually  no  tonnage  was  being 
consigned  to  the  Lakes,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  such  movement  before  late  in 
May.  A  few  contract  closings  were 
observed. 

Gulf  production  also  increased,  mines 
averaging  40  per  cent.  The  Inland 
West  market  furnished  the  best  outlet 
and  contracts  were  being  placed  on  a 
basis  of  $3.50.  Tidewater  demand  con- 
tinued weak  with  prices  $6(a)$6.25  at 
piers. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  output  increased  to  200,- 
000  tons,  although  "no  market"  losses 
still  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Bunkerage  demand  led  to  a  larger 
movement  of  coal.  Spot  sales  were 
gaining  but  most  of  the  coal  was  being 
disposed  of  by  agencies  and  it  was 
i-ather  difficult  to  get  a  line  on  spot 
markets  insofar  as  it  affected  conditions 
in  the  field.  Contract  making  was  some- 
what more  lively. 

A  slight  gain  was  made  in  Tug  River 
production  due  to  a  better  Tidewater 
demand  for  bunkerage.  A  few  new  con- 
tracts were  being  made  but  producers 
are  inclined  to  wait  for  higher  prices 
before  closing.   The  spot  market  showed 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Thacker  Labor  Disturbance  Recurring 
— No  Market  Losses  Are  Somewhat 
Less — Better  Market  Developing. 

Kanawha 
Production  remains  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  with  most  of  the  mines  closed 
down.  Heavier  inquiries  have  brought 
little  actual  business.  However,  when 
heard  from,  buyers  were  not  demand- 
ing such  low  figures  as  recently,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  expect  such  low  prices. 
Shipments  to  Lakes  were  insignificant. 
There  has  not  been  any  renewal  of  con- 
tracts on  a  large  scale. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  producers  had  received  orders 
which  enabled  them  to  increase  their 
output  to  some  extent  during  the  week 
ended  April  23  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  tonnage  was  stored.  More  coal  was 
going  to  the  Lakes  than  to  Tidewater 
but  most  of  it  for  storage.  Compara- 
tively few  contracts  were  being  closed. 

Although  not  seriously  interfering 
with  production,  miners  had  resumed 
hostilities  in  the  Thacker  field  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  is  a  prospect  that 
drastic  action  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  state  authorities  to  prevent  open 
defiance  of  the  law.  "No  market"  losses 
amounted  to  about  140,000  tons  and 
most  of  the  coal  shipped  was  being  ap- 
plied on  contract. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Few  of  the  mines  were  in  operation 
during  the  week  ended  April  23.  Aside 
from  the  few  companies  which  were 
producing  contract  coal,  there  was  com- 
plete 'dleness  in  the  region  vv-ith  an 
output  of  only  27  per  cent.  The  Lakes 
market  was  inactive  and  no  contracts 
were  being  made. 

Virginia 

Only  contract  coal  was  being  mined 
and  production  remained  at  about  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  This  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  su^aller  mines  out  of 
operation. 


West 


UTAH 

Conditions  Are  Poor— Stocks  Not  Being 
Replenished — Shortage  Predicted. 

The  recent  cool  spell  has  passed  off 
and  conditions  are  now  about  the  same 
as  they  have  been  for  the  past  two 
months.  The  demand,  such  as  it  is,  is 
coming  from  the  domestic  consumer, 
and  even  he  is  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

Up  to  this  week  all  the  mines  but 
one  have  managed  to  keep  open,  but 
market  conditions  have  forced  two  or 
three  to  close  during  the  past  few  days 
and  coal  men  seem  very  pessimistic. 
Salt  Lake  City  yards  are  fairly  well 
stocked,  but  there  is  no  coal  in  the 
country  towns. 


cr^'^im* 
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ALABAMA 

The  Monro-Warrior  Coal  Co.  has  com- 
pleted extensive  improvements  at  its  Ster- 
ling mine,  on  the  Black  Creek  Seam,  near 
Nauvoo,  Walker  County,  expending  ap- 
proximately $200,000  on  mine  and  camp 
equipment,  which  includes  a  modern  tipple, 
washing  and  screening  plant,  and  a  large 
number  of  dwellings  for  employees.  Good- 
man short-wall  mining  machines  have  been 
installed  in  the  mines.  All  equipment  is 
electrically  driven.  Charles  Blanchard  is 
superintendent  of  the  new  Sterling  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Central  Iron  & 
Coal  Co.,  with  pipe  plant  and  byproduct 
ovens  at  Holt.  Tuscaloosa  County,  and 
mines  at  Kellerman,  has  closed  a  tentative 
contract  with  the  W.  J.  Oliver  Co.,  of 
Knoxville,  to  begin  stripping  operations  on 
a  large  tract  of  coal  lands  in  Tuscaloosa 
County,  from  which  it  is  expected  to  re- 
cover around  6.000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
Central  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Central  Foundry  Co.,  extensive  manu- 
facturers of  sanitary  sewer  pipe. 


ALASKA 

Tlie   Alaska   En^^ineeriiig:    Commission   has 

awarded  the  contract  for  coal  handling  ma- 
chinery in  the  government-owned  mines  of 
the  territory  to  the  Brinkley  Co.,  of  Seattle. 
All  of  the  machinery  is  to  be  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  company  in  South  Seattle. 
The  machinery  is  to  be  used  for  washing 
and  grading  of  coal  from  the  mines,  the 
coal  to  Re  used  by  the  navy  and  the  new 
Alaska  Ry. 


COLORADO 

Heirs  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  are  winners 
in  litigation  involving  10,000  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  held 
by  the  Wooton  Land  &  Fuel  Co.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  sustained  judgments  ob- 
tained in  the  Delaware  courts  against  Colo- 
nel J.  A.  Ownbey,  of  Boulder,  for  $200,000. 
Coal  was  mined  for  two  years  but  at  a 
loss.  Ownbey,  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  controlled  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  even  after  the  death  of  Morgan 
in  1913,  to  which  the  Morgan  heirs  ob- 
jected, according  to  the  complaint.  Own- 
bey resisted  the  Delaware  law  which 
barred  him  from  appearing  without  fur- 
nishing bond  for  $200,000,  and  it  was  upon 
this  action  that  the  case  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Qr.ited  States.  The 
coal  lands  are  in  Las  Animas  County,  Colo- 
rado, and   Colfax  County,   New   .  loxico. 


ILLINOIS 

The  new  i)Iant  of  the  Ciiicaffo,  WilminK- 
ton  and  Franklin  Coal  Co.  in  Franklin 
County,  is  planned  on  a  huge  scale.  The 
contract  for  the  shaft  has  already  been 
let,  and  Allen  &  Garcia  (^o.,  engineers  for 
the    plant,    are   now   working   up   the   plans. 

The  exclusive  selling  agency  of  the  Vio- 
tor.v  CollierioK  <'o.  mine  at  Tamaroa  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  Keystone  Coal 
A  .^linintf  <».,  of  Chicago.  The  V.nory 
mnie  has  been  operated  by  its  pr-sen"t 
owners   for  over  two   years. 


INDIANA 

Seeking  to  collect  $5,781.06  alleged  to  be 
due  from  the  city  of  Anderson  on  a  con- 
tract for  coal  bought.  William  H.  Albreclit 
and  Paul  X.  Davidson,  doing  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  Interslafe  Coal  Co 
filed  suit  in  the  Federal  court  in  Iiulianai)-' 
olis,  asking  $r.,000  and  costs.  The  i)eti(ion 
alleges  that  during  last  summer  the  citv 
of  Anderson  jilaced  an  order  with  the  coal 
company  for  (iOO  tons  of  coal  at  a  contract 
price  totaling  $11. 927. 28.  on  which  it  is 
alleged   onlv    $fi,Mfi.22   was   ,)aid 


KENTUCKY 

lOstablishment  of  a  mint>  rescue  station 
in  eastern  K<ntucky  at  Harlan  or  Pine- 
ville  has  been  requested  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  by  Senator  Richard  P.  Krnst  and 
Representali,'e  J.  M.  Uobsion,  Kentucky. 
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They  were  informed  that  a  rescue  car 
would  be  sent  to  Kentucky  May  1,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
rescue  station  would  depend  on  recommen- 
dations  of  the   car   crew. 

At  Pikeville  a  $150,000  hospital  building 
is  to  be  erected  by  a  new  corporation 
backed  by  M.  C.  Justice,  Pikeville  ;  A.  C. 
Bond,  Ashland  ;  Dr.  Reed  S.  Johnson,  Praise, 
Ky.,  and  others.  A  fifty-bed  institution 
will  be  erected.  The  new  hospital  is  badly 
needed   in  that  coal   field. 


NEW  MEXICO 

The  White  Mountain   Coal  &  Development 

Co.  is  operating  a  coal  property  on  leased 
tracts  aggregating  3,600  acres  near  the 
town  of  Oscuro,  Lincoln  County,  128  miles 
north  of  El  Paso  over  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  Ry.,  and  has  already  shipped 
to  the  El  Paso  market  about  six  carloads 
of  coal  during  the  last  month  and  a  half. 
The  company  is  incorporated  at  $200,000. 
Officers  are :  President.  C.  H.  Gimbel  ; 
vice-president,  V.  E.  Woods ;  secretary, 
Charles   Culter ;   treasurer,   C.   A.   Gimbel. 

The     La     Joya     Coal     Mining:     Co.,     of     La 

Joya,  Socorro  County,  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation,  giving  its  authorized  capi- 
tal stock  as  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Henry  J.  Miller,  Alfe  A.  Swanson, 
Emma  M.  Swanson,  La  Joya  ;  J.  J.  Mahan, 
El   Paso.  

OHIO 

Suit  in  which  he  asks  for  $1,000,000  dam- 
ages has  been  filed  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Court  against  the  Wa.yne  Coal  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  ten  individuals  by  B.  F. 
Burkhart.  living  near  Canton.  Burkhart 
claims  that  he  was  deprived  of  options  for 
and  the  profit  he  expected  to  make  from 
the  sale  of  these  options  on  coal  land  in 
Stark  and  Tuscarawas  counties.  In  April, 
1917,  he  obtained  options  on  560  acres  at 
Dundee,  alleging  that  he  opened  negotia- 
tions to  sell  the  options  to  the  Wayne  com- 
pany and  that  while  the  negotiations  were 
under  way  S.  M.  Dunbar,  president,  went 
to  the  owners  and  persuaded  them  to  sell 
direct  to  the  coal  company.  Burkhart  al- 
leges that  Dunbar  stated  that  the  former 
lacked   financial   backing. 

The  Fulton  Pit  Car  Co.  has  been  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $325,000  to  manu- 
facture mine  cars  and  gther  equipment  for 
mining.  The  incorporators  are  C.  K. 
Myers,  H.  N.  Myers.  R.  F.  Myers,  J.  V. 
Dugan    and    D.    Baughman. 

The  Big  Coal  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal  in  the  Tuscarawas  district. 
The  incorporators  are :  J.  B.  Patton,  H. 
A.  Kinney,  C.  W.  Patton,  D.  E.  Heigh- 
berger    and    B.    F.    Hamlin 

Papers  have  been  filed  incorporating  the 
I'tilities  Coal  Co.  and  also  the  Kanawha  & 
Ohio  Coal  Co.,  two  separate  corporations, 
each  with  a  capital  of  $10, ''00.  The  in- 
corporators of  the  two  companies  are  the 
same  and  are  S.  C.  Smith,  Leo  Schaffer, 
Charles  P.  Wahn,  Herbert  Hannigan  and 
J.  C.  Martin.  The  offices  of  both  compa- 
nies are  in  Columbus.  The  first-named 
conc(>rn  will  be  a  purchasing  agent  for 
public  utilities  and  will  not  do  any  jobbing 
business.  Officers  of  this  corporation  are : 
J.  C.  Martin,  president:  Herbert  Hanni- 
gan. vice-president  ;  Charles  P.  Wahn,  sec- 
retary, and  S.  C.  Smith,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager.  The  Kanawha  &  Ohio  Coal 
Co.  will  do  a  jobbing  business  as  well  as 
handle  the  output  from  the  mines  of  the 
l>aurie  Coal  Co.,  of  GreendaTe,  W.  Va.  ;  the 
Coliinihia  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
and  the  Cla.vbank  Coal  &  Mininfr  Co.,  of 
New  Lexington.  O.  Officers  of  this  con- 
c(M-n  are  Herbert  Hannigan.  president:  J-  C. 
Martin,  vice-president  ;  Charles  P.  Wahn. 
•secretary,  and  S.  C.  Smith,  treasurer  and 
gt'iieral    manager. 

The  C.  <i.  Blake  Co.,  ot  Cincinnati,  has 
filed  a  second  .suit  against  the  Navv  De- 
partment in  the  Pnited  States  District 
Court  in  that  city  to  enforce  a  price  pav- 
ment  of  $5.60  a  ton  for  coal  requisitioned 
in  1920  and  the  (>arly  part  of  1921.  A 
first  suit  n-sulted  in  finding  that  the  price 
asked  by  the  company  was  reasonable  and 
that  the  $1  offered  bv  the  navv  was  not 
re  isonuble.      In    the   latest   petition   filed   by 


the  Blake  company  it  sets  forth  six  causes 
of  action  and  avers  that  the  government 
paid  only  $3  on  account  for  this  coal  and 
that  there   is   due   a   total   of   $21,073.20. 

Quite  an  inducement  is  being  offered  the 
Cincinnati  coal  trade  for  its  members 
to  locate  offices  in  the  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  recently  opened,  and  which  con- 
sists in  locating  the  firms,  at  least  as  many 
as  possible,  on  one  floor.  So  far  the  fol- 
lowing have  quarters  under  lease  on  the 
eighth  floor:  The  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Fuel 
Co.,  The  Old  Dominion  Coal  Corporation, 
The  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  The  Riddle  Coal  Co., 
Thomas  N.  Mordue  Co.,  Logan  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co.,  M.  A.  Ilanna  &  Co..  The  Inter- 
state Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Elkhorn  Piney  Coal 
Mining  Co.  On  the  sixth  floor  will  be  lo- 
cated  the  .Jewett,   Bigelow   &   Brooks  offices. 

The  Pursglove  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to 
mine  coal  and  ship  the  product  on  the 
Lakes.  The  incorporators  are  Joseph  Purs- 
glove,  William  McCaw,  C.  F.  Taplin,  C. 
N.  Fiscus  and  M.  E.  Balcom.  The  offices 
will  be  located  at   1414   Kirby  Bldg. 

The  Tyrone  Coal  &  Mining:  Co.  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $72,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal.  Incorporators  are  Robert  T. 
Salvage,  Peter  Ingham,  John  Ingham, 
Charles  B.  Hunt  and  Mary  M.  Hunt. 


OKLAHOMA 

Representative  Snyder,  N.  Y.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Indian  Committee,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  sale  of  coal  deposits 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  in 
Oklahoma,  and  applying  the  coal  and  oil 
leasing   law   to   unallotted   Indian    lands. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  .1.  Raine.v  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  closed  its 
Pittsburgh  office  and  appointed  the  Bixler 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  exclu- 
sive sales  agents  for  Rainey  foundry  coke 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Efforts  to  have  all  the  coal  companies 
operating  in  the  city  of  Scranton  pay  their 
1920  coal  taxes  promptly  and  to  establish 
the  future  collection  on  the  basis  of  the 
full  market  value  were  made  recently  by 
the  city  in  filing  municipal  liens  totaling  $13,- 
052.51  against  the  four  following  companies  : 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Co., 
Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
and  Leggcjt's  Creek  .Anthracite  Coal  Co.  It 
is  the  contention  of  the  companies  that  inas- 
much as  the  surface  property  is  assessed 
at  75  per  cent  of  its  market  valuation  the 
same  should  apply  to  the  coal,  instead  of 
the   latter  being  assessed  at   100   per  cent. 

Repairs  to  property  damaged  by  mine 
cave-ins  during  the  last  two  years  have 
cost  coal  mining  companies  in  Scranton 
nearly  $400,000.  although  the  average  value 
of  the  properties  has  been  only  about 
$5,000.  The  report  of  the  mine  cave  com- 
mission, just  made  public,  shows  that  667 
homes  have  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
$368,706  and  that  $17,797  was  spent  in 
highway  repairs. 

Conditions  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
are  about  the  same  as  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  There  have  been  increases  in  work 
in  a  small  way  in  spots,  but  this  is  offset 
by  some  decreases,  the  net  result  being 
about  the  same. 


TEXAS 

The  Huddleston  Alining  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Belton  for  the  inirpose  of  min  • 
ing  coal  and  lignite.  The  company  is  cnpi. 
talized  at  $200,000  and  the  incorporators 
are:  H.  F.  Hannold,  R  R.  Huddleston 
and  J.   E.   Pain. 


UTAH 

The  Carbon  Fuel  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
been  granted  permission  by  the  State  Se- 
curities Commission  to  sell  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $101,000.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  open  up  r.ew  coal  properties  in 
Carbon   County. 

The  Salina  Can.von  Coal  Co.  his  been 
formed   with   a  capital   stock  of   $10,000. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

In    order    to    insure    a    supply    of    fuel    at 
all    times    in    that    particular    .section    the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has   acquired   a   mine   on 
the  Connellsville  Division  of  the  road   near 
Catawba,    this    mine    having   formerly    been 
the  property  of  Andrew  Lyons,  of  Fairmont, 
and    his    associates.       The    coal    is    in    the 
Pittsburgh   seam.      Until   the   mine    was   ac- 
quired  by   the   B.    &  O.    the   owners   of   the 
mine   shipped    coal    by    the    river    route    but 
!  fiince   the   railroad  has  acquired   it   a  chute 
i  has    been    installed,    making    it    possible    to 
j  load  railroad  cars. 

After  a  two  months*  suspension  of  oper- 
/  ations,  mines  of  the  Bethlehem  Mines  Cor- 
I  poration  at  Barrackville  and  Dakota  re- 
'  sumed  operations  on  April  11  on  virtually 
a  full-time  bas's,  affording  employment  to 
about  450  men.  The  mines  are  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  product  will  be  shipped  to  the 
steel  company's  plants.  The  resumption 
does  not  especially  reflect  any  improve- 
ment in  the  steel  business,  the  Bethlehem 
company  simply  desiring  to  secure  coal 
from  its  own  mines.  Other  companies  at 
whose  plants  operations  have  been  resumed 
are  the  Troll  Coal  Co.  on  the  Western 
Maryland  and  the  Buttermore  mines  on  the 
Monongahela  Ry. 

Improvements  are  being  made  at  the 
plants  of  the  Verona  Coal  Co.,  operating 
near  Wellsburg  and  of  the  Eddy  Coal  Co., 
operating  near  Oakmont  in  Mineral  County. 
At  both  the  plants  houses  are  being  built  to 
make  provision  for  more  miners. 

Capitalized  .it  $325,000,  the  Kenova  Mine 
Car  Co.  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 


mine  (equipment  of  all  kinds,  including  mine 
cars,  the  i)lHnt  of  the  company  to  be  lo- 
cated at  K'-nova  point,  where  the  com- 
pany  will   also   establish  a  found,  y. 

Orafton  people  have  organized  the 
.\delaide  Coal  Co.,  with  a  view  of  engag- 
ing in  mining  operations  in  1\iylor  County, 
not  far  from  Grafton,  where  the  general 
headquarters  of  the  company  will  be.  The 
concern  is  capitalized  at  $25  000,  Con- 
spicuous in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany were:  William  P.  Samples.  .V.  F. 
Kendall,  V.  R.  Kendall.  A.  Samples  and 
Ole  E.   Wyckoff,  all  of  Grafton. 

Connellsville  capitalists  have  launched 
the  Clearwater  Coal  Co.,  headquarters  of 
which  are  at  Fairm.ont,  this  company  being 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000. 
interested  in  the  new  corporation  are :  C.  E 
Wilson.  A.  B.  Kurtz,  J.  C.  Henry,  W.  L. 
Wright  and  David  Wertheimer,  all  of  Con- 
nellsville,   Pa. 

A  preliminary  organization  of  the  Kddingr- 
ton  Coal  Co.  has  been  effected  by  Wheeling 
business  men,  this  concern  having  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  §50,000.  It  will  undertake  the 
development  of  mining  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wheeling.  Leading  figures  in 
the  new  corporation  are:  Harry  Dornan, 
Harvey  H.  .VTcDonald,  Harry  H.  McDonald, 
Harry  Davis  and  E.  E.  Sells,  Wheeling, 
"^V.  Va. 

Mine  and  mill  supplies  will  be  handled  by 
the  Beckley  Coal  Supply  Co.,  newly  or- 
ganized, this  company  having  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  Among  those  behind  the 
new  concern  are:  B.  B.  Richmond,  of 
Cranberry;  W.  C.  Thurman,  of  Beckley; 
Fred  Richmond,  of  Pemberton  ;  G.  E.  Har- 
vey and   J.   M.    Bowman,   of  Sprague. 


Operations  have  been  reaumed  by  th» 
K.  v.  &  \V.  Coal  Co.  at  it-s  plant  on  thr 
Monongahela  Ry. 


ALBERTA 

Large  coal  depo.sits  west  of  Edmonton 
will  be  developed  by  Scottish  capital  in  the 
very  near  future.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
I..ucar  CoUlericH,  under  which  name  the 
new  firm  will  be  known,  to  confine  their 
development  work  to  the  Mountain  Park 
region,  and  if  preliminary  surveys  war- 
rant more  extensive  development  will  be 
undertaken. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  British  coal  strike  has  resulted  in 
at  least  one  big  order  for  coal  for  ship- 
ment from  Vancouver  to  Great  Britain's 
cuBlomers.  I).  Thomas  &  Co.,  coal  export- 
ers, have  contracted  for  the  shipment  of 
seven  cargoes  of  Vancouver  Island  coal  to 
South  Africa.  The  order  was  placed 
through  a  Welsh  firm  and  only  awaits  cable 
confirmation  for  the  first  cargo  to  go 
forward. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  case  of  Mclntyre  vs.  the  Dominion 
Coal  Co.  was  completed  in  supreme  court 
recently,  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  allowing  damages  of 
$500.  The  suit  was  brought  against  the 
company  to  recover  for  damages  caused 
property  of  the  plaintiff  by  subsidence  of 
ground  on  which  it  stood  caused  by  the 
company's   underground   workings. 


Traffic  News 


The  L  C.  C.  has  authorized  railroads  to 
continue  rates  on  coke  from  points  in 
Alabama  to  points  in  Texas  without  ob- 
serving the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Citizens  Coal 
Mining:  Co.  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recom- 
mends that  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
Citizens  Mines  A  and  B  in  the  Springfield, 
111.,  district  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St. 
Louis  R.R.,  to  Springfield,  to  various  intra- 
state and  interstate  points,  are  not  un-' 
reasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Charleston  (S. 
C.)  Mining:  &  Mfg.  Co.  an  examiner  recom- 
mends that  the  rates  on  coal  from  points 
in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  the  Charleston 
company  were   applicable. 

The  cases  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  of 
Illinois,    and    the    .Jones    &    Adams    Coal    Co. 

are  assigned  for  oral  arguments  before  the 
commission  in   Washington   on   May  12. 

The    Coal    Trade    Bureau    of    Illinois    has 

been  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  case  in- 
volving rates  on  bituminous  and  cannel  coal 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylyania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee to  points  in  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

The  Kaw  River  Sand  and  Material  Co.. 
of  Kansas  City,  in  a  complaint  attacks  as 
unreasonable  the  rates  on  coal  between 
points  of  origin  within  1,000  miles  of  Kan- 
sas City  and   its  plants  at  Turner,  Kansas. 

The  Canton  (111.)  Coal  Co.  in  a  complaint 
to  the  I.  C.  C.  attack?  as  unreasonable  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  the  mine 
at  Rawalt,  near  Canton,  to  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

The  Hercules  Motor  Co.  of  Canton.  Ohio, 
attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  coke 
from  Detroit  to  Canton. 

In  the  case  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  By. 
against  the  McGrew  Coal  Co.  from  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court,  effort  was  made  to 
set  aside  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  coal 
company  for  refund  of  excessive  freight 
rates  on  the  ground  that  the  shipper  did  not 
pay  the  overcharges.  The  action  was  brought 
by  a  shipper  under  the  long  and  short  haul 
law  of  Missouri  and  judgment  for  over- 
charges was  given  by  the  Missouri  courts, 
the  railroad  brought  the  ca-se  on  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  contending  that  the 
law  as  construed  violated  its  constitutional 
rights.  In  an  opinion  bv  .Justice  I3randeis 
the  court  holds  that  the  onlv  fedoial  ques- 
tion which  was  suhstantiallv  and  properly 
raised  in  the  courts  below  -was  decided  ad- 
versely to  the  railroad's  contention  in  a 
similar  case  involving  similar  transactions. 
Uio  court  holds  that  the  objection  that  the 
Ripper  did  not  pay  the  freight  charges  and 
was  not  damaged  raises  no  substantial 
federal  question  but  is  a  question  of  State 
•  J-' ,?  "'Ch  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  jur-- 
isrtiction    to    review. 


Black  Mountain  Railroad  Co..  a  short- 
line  feeder  operating  in  the  coal  field  of 
Bell  and  Harlan  counties,  in  amended  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  just  filed,  provides 
for  an  increase  of  capitalization  from  $200.- 
000   to    $500,000. 

The  McRell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Glen 
Jean,  W.  Va.,  complain  against  unreason- 
able rates  on  semi-bituminous  coal  from  its 
mines  in  West  Virginia  to  various  inter- 
state  destinations. 

At  Washington  on  May  14  the  commis- 
sion will  hear  the  complaint  of  the  Duquesne 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  on  May  16  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
fused a  claim  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  for  payment  of 
shipments  of  coal  from  Scranton.  Pa.,  to 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  company  says 
it  was  misinformed  as  to  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  shipment  in  question.  The  comp- 
troller rules  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  in 
the  absence  of  specific  through  routing  by 
the  shipper  to  route  the  shipment  via  the 
cheapest  reasonable  route.  He  savs  there 
were  two  routes  out  of  Scranton"  at  the 
rate  of  $.3.30  a  ton  which  was  well  known 
to  the  D.  L.  &  W..  and  that  the  railroad 
routed  the  shipment  on  the  higher  rate  for 
its  own  convenience,  and  that  the  rout- 
ing via  the  longer  route  cannot  operate  to 
increase  the  charges  to  which  the  ship- 
ment was  lawfully  entitled.  The  comp- 
troller says  the  statement  of  the  railroad 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  excess  charges 
should  Re  between  the  government  and  the 
Peoples   Coal   Co.  does   not  have  merit. 

The  complaint  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve- 
land Coal  Co.  has  been  assigned  for  oral 
argument  before  the  I.  C.  C.  in  "Washing- 
ton on  May  21. 

In  the  comnlaint  of  th-^  Merchants*  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  an  I.  C.  C  examiner  renorts  that 
the  rates  on  lump  coal  from  Eldnnr  mine 
and  Cantine,  111.,  to  Rose  Hill.  111.,  and 
from  Cantine  to  Jefferson  Park.  HI.,  are 
not  unreasonable. 

In  the  comp'aint  of  the  Burns  &  Han- 
cock Mre  Brick  iV  Clay  Co.  an  examiner 
recommends  that  the  rates  on  shipments 
of  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from  mines 
in  the  Clinton.  Ind..  district  to  West  Monte- 
zuma,   Ind..    are   not    unreasonable. 

Poelilmann  Bros.  Co.  and  others,  of  'Mor- 
ton Grove.  HI.,  in  a  complaint  to  the  com- 
mission, attack  as  unreasonable  the  rates 
on  coal  from  mines  in  central  and  south- 
ern Illinois  to  Kdgebrook  and  JTorton 
Orove. 

The  commission  has  decided  that  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Belleville. 
Benton.  l">uquoin,  Murphysboro  and  other 
southern  Illinois  points  to  Springfield.  Mo., 
via  routes  in  connection  with  the  S*.  Ixiuis- 
San  Francisco  R.R..  are  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  rates  on  bituminous  from  Quinni- 
mont.  W.  Va.,  and  Lilly,  Pa.,  to  Springfield. 
Mo.,   are  not  unreasonable. 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Union 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  in^'^rvene  in  the  case 
of  the  Lackawanna  St..^     Co. 

Senator  Calder  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  I.  C.  C.  from  issuing  priority 
orders  in  advance  of  hearing  thereon 

The  Sa't  Lake  &  Utah  Rv.  has  apnl'ed 
to  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
for  the  privilege  of  delivering  coal  in  Sa't 
Lake  City  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  railroads.  This  wou'd  enable  the 
company  to  haul  coal  to  Salt  Lake  destined 
to  consignees  whose  tracks  connect  with 
the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Salt  Lake  Route,  as 
well  as  to  those  consignees  whose  p'ants 
are  situated  on  spurs  of  the  St.  L.  &  V.  R 
Co.  At  the  present  time  the  tariff  of  the 
company  contains  a  clause  r-^cMng  "Ra-es 
applicable  only  to  traffic  deliverv  on  the 
team  tracks  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Utah 
railway  or  to  industries  served  bv  it  when 
so  routed  by  shipper." 

Oral  a-.Tuments  have  been  assigned  in 
coal  cases  before  the  I.  C.  C.  at  Washing- 
ton as  follows:  West  Kentucky  Coal  Bu- 
reau. May  IS  :  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co..  and 
the  P.  Koeni;;  Coal  Co.,  May   19. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  commission  tht 
Terre  Haute.  Indianapolis  &  Kastern  Trac- 
tion Co..  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  attacks  as 
unreasonable  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
from  producing  points  in  Indiana  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  asks  refund  of  $29,652  as  over- 
charges on  former  shipments. 

Michael  .*i.  Goss  and  others,  of  Aubiirn 
N.  Y..  complain  against  unreasonable  rates 
on  anthracite  coal  from  producing  points 
in  Pennsylvania  to  .Auburn  and  other  New 
York  points. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Cumeron  Coal 
Co..  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  as 
follows : 

'Refusal  by  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.R.  Co.  to  serve  complaining  coal 
companies'  mines  located  on  the  rails  of 
the  Marion  &  Eastern  R.R..  whereas  it 
serves  coal  mines  located  on  the  rails  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  R.R  .  at  Rovalton.  HI. 
and  on  the  rails  of  the  Illinois  Central  R  R.. 
at  Logan,  HI.,  not  found  to  be  undulv  prej- 
udicial. 

"Not  shown  that  the  public  interest 
w-ould  be  served  by  the  construction  of  a 
physical  connection  between  the  rails  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincv  and  the 
Illinois  Central  at  a  point  two  miles  west 
of  Marion.    HI. 

"Not  shown  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  the  extension  of  the  rails 
of  the  Marion  &  Eastern  to  connect  with 
the  rails  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  a  point  about  two  miles  west  of 
Marion  :  or  that  such  connection  is  rea- 
sonably practicable  or  would  produce  suf- 
ficient business  to  justify  its  construction 
and  maintenance. 

"In  view  of  the  above  findings  no  rea- 
son exists  for  an  order  requiring  the  Illinois 
Central  to  permit  any  additional  use  of  its 
rails  by  the  Marion  &  l-^astern. 

"Complaint  dismissed." 
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Personals 


T.  R.  John,  general  manager  of  the 
Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Reedsville  in  Preston  County, 
was  a  business  visitor  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
early  in  April. 

Recent  visitors  in  the  Cleveland  market 
were  Guy  Hartley  and  >I.  L,.  Taylor,  of  the 
Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Morgantown,   "W.   Va. 

Benjamin  Bissell,  general  manager  of 
the  Century  Coal  Co.,  having  headquarters 
at  Baltimore,  paid  a  visit  to  the  company's 
mines  at  Century,  Barbour  County,  and 
also  to  the  Fairmont  region  early  in  April. 
J.  J.  Ross,  former  president  of  the  Logan 
Operators'  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  Logan,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Kanawha 
region   during  the   early   part  of  April. 

George  Wolfe,  secretary  of  the  "Winding 
Gulf  Operators'  Association,  and  a  director 
in  the  Tug  River  Operators'  Association, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  county 
court  of  Raleigh  County  to  succeed  one  of 
the  commissioners  removed.  The  appoint- 
ment is  regarded  as  an  excellent  one,  as 
Mr.  Wolfe  has  already  devoted  much  time 
to  public  service  and  has  always  made  a 
splendid  public  official. 

J.  C.  MoKinley,  of  "Wheeling,  president 
of  the  Richland  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to 
his  headquarters  at  "Wheeling  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  capital  working  on 
tax  matters  affecting  the  state  in  general. 
George  B.  Taylor,  general  manager,  and 
J.  S.  Amend,  auditor,  of  the  Jamison  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  both  with  headquarters  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  were  visitors  in  the  Fair- 
mont region   the   latter  part  of  April. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket was  F.  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal 
Co.,  of  Fairmont.  Mr.  Patton  made  the 
trip  in  a  machine,  having  members  of  his 
family   with    him. 

.Jack  Lewis,  sales  manager  of  the  Buf- 
falo Coal  &  Export  Corporation,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  spent  a  few  days 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  at  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  company  in  Huntmgton, 
W.  Va. 

B.  I/.  Priddie,  of  Huntington,  who  is 
president  of  the  Elkhorn  Collieries  Co., 
operating  in  Kentucky,  spent  a  few  days 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  at  the  com- 
pany's plant   in  Kentucky. 

L.  C.  Sherrill,  for  the  past  few  years  with 
the  Lumaghi  Coal  Co.,  at  St.  Louis,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  similar 
one  as  general  sales  manager  for  the  "West 
Virginia  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Sher- 
rill succeeds  J.  J.  O'Donnell,  who  has  been 
with  the  "West  Virginia  Coal  Co.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

VV  A  Brewerton,  president  of  the  Sanga- 
mon "Countv  Mining  Co.,  of  Springfield,  III., 
is  in  the  hospital,  having  undergone  an 
operation  for  stomach  trouble. 

Charles  A.  Owens,  president  o*'  the  Im- 
perial Coal  Co.  and  the  Tide^vater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  was  a  visi- 
tor recently  at  the  Norfolk  offices  of  his 
company. 

\V.  A.  Shea,  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
branch  of  Cosgrove  &  "Wynkoop,  went  to 
New  York  recently  to  visit  headquarters 
and  to  make  an  informal  survey  of  condi- 
tions in  the  New  York  market. 

J.  G.  Miller  and  .1.  R.  Christian,  of  the 
Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  have  been  in 
New   York  calling  on    the   trade. 

E.  "W.  Sclieer  has  been  mnde  general 
manager  of  eastern  lines  of  the  B.  &  O., 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation 
of  Stanton  Ennes  on  Jan.  1.  R.  B.  White. 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore 
division,  succeeds  Mr.  Scheer  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  District  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  F.  G.  Hoskins 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore 
Terminal  Division,  to  succeed  Mr.  White  as 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  division. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  appointed  I.,.  F. 
Lumaghi  president  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
District  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Associa-' 
tion  as  general  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  for  the  Bureau's  first  aid 
and  mine  rescue  meet  at  "^t.  Louis  next 
September.  W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  of  the 
Southern  Coal  &  Coal  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  program  and  ar- 
rangements   committee. 

.1.  B.  Kbv  and  M.  B.  Camphell.  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  are  conducting  field  in- 
vestigations in  the  coal  regions  of  Wise 
and   Russell   counties,    Virginia. 

H.  Clyde  Elltins,  mine  inspector,  of  Con- 
nellsville,    is   taking   a   business    and    pleas- 


ure trip  through  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Georgia.  While  in  Georgia  he  will  inspect 
the  old  Durham  mines  where  state  convict 
labor  was  employed  for  years. 

Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  will  address  the  convention 
of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  As- 
sociation on  May  6. 

Edward  J.  Hackett,  who  has  been  seri- 
ously ill  at  his  home  for  the  past  .several 
days,  is  reported  to  be  improving.  Mr. 
Hackett  is  a  prominent  producer  of  Indiana 
and  has  retailing  and  jobbing  connections 
in  Louisville  and  New  Albany. 

A.  H.  Eand,  president  of  the  Dickinson 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  was  a  recent  visi- 
tor in  Eastern  markets. 

W.  F.  Coale,  president  of  Coale  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  has  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters after  spending  several  weeks  in 
the  Kanawha   and  New   River  regions. 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the 
Coal  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  ill  since  January,  has  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  taken  to  Cali- 
fornia to  recuperate. 

Ezra  Van  Horn  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  C.  P.  White,  re- 
signed. 

K.  Baumgarten  has  been  appointed  as  a 
mining  engineer  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  attached  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Station  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Baum- 
garten's  professional  experience  embraces 
a  period  of  some  fourteen  years  spent  in 
operations  and  examinations  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Mexico. 

Joseph  .J.  Trailer  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  mine  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Coal  Co.,  in  Wyoming,  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  assigning  ill  health 
as  the  cause.  He  will  take  a  long  rest, 
going  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  he  will 
visit  relatives. 

Howard  M.  Raymond  has  been  appointed 
acting  president  of  the  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  to  fill  temporarily  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr. 
F.   "W.   Gunsaulus. 

George  P.  Daniels,  vice-president  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  formerly  located  in 
Cincinnati,  but  now  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office,  visited  the  former  city  while  on  a 
Western  trip  and  renewed  old  acquaintances. 


Obituary 


Industrial  News 


Beckley,  W.  Va.  —  Secretary  George 
Wolfe,  of  the  Winding  Gulf  Operators'  As- 
sociation, has  announced  the  opening  of 
the  new  offices  of  the  association  in  the 
Bair   Building. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  —  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  Inc.  has  removed  its  executive  and 
sales  offices  from  30  Church  St.  to  the 
National  City  Building,   17   East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Combustion  Engi- 
neering Corporation  announces  its  removal 
to  its  new  building.  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing  Building,    43-45-47    Broad   Street. 

Chicago,  111.  —  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
engineers  and  contractors,  armounce  their 
removal  from  the  McCormick  Building  to 
the  eleventh   floor  of  the  Wrii^ley  Building. 


Association  Activities 


West  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau 

The  coal  bureau  held  its  regular  business 
meeting  in  Birmingham  on  April  15.  The 
bureau,  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
price  or  marketing  of  coal,  but  devotes  its 
attention  to  matters  of  conservation,  pro- 
duction and  safety  and  welfare  work,  rep- 
resents about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage produced  in  western  Kentucky.  Papers 
were  read  before  the  meeting  on  "Traffic," 
by  C.  P.  Richardson,  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Co.;  "Conservation  and  Safety," 
by  Edward  Holt.  Central  City.  Kv.  :  "Prep- 
aration and  Cleaning  of  Coal,"  J.  L.  Rog- 
ers, president  and  general  manager  Rogers 
Brothers  Coal  Co  ,  Pevier.  Ky.  ;  "Cost  of 
Production,"  Monro  B.  Lanier.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  who  operates  the  Norton  Coal 
Co..  in  the  Kentucky  field.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  business  sessions  the  visitors 
were  tendered  a  banquet  by  a  committee 
of  Birmingham  coal  men,  Monro  B.  I^anier. 
Morris  Bush,  George  W.  Connors,  W.  C. 
Adams.  C.  S.  Bi.ssell  and  S.  L.  Yerkes.  and 
later  visited  industrial  plants  and  mines 
in  the  district. 


James  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.'s 
Blocton  division,  died  at  Blocton  April 
18  as  a  result  of  an  attack  of  heart  trouble. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  well-known  and  generally 
liked  in  mining  circles  and  rose  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Blocton  mines  from 
the  ranks,  starting  in  as  a  greaser  boy, 
having  had  supervision  of  these  operations 
for  several  years. 

William  P.  Plant,  an  official  of  the  Mid- 
land Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  MinneajKJiis, 
operating  a  line  of  lumber  and  coal  yards, 
died  recently  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

Philip  Groben,  formerly  a  coal  dealer  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  Groben 
&  Groben,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  69.  He 
did  a  large  coal  business,  but  was  perhaps 
better  known  as  a  raiser  and  trainer  of 
fine    horses. 


Coming  Meetings 


Due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing 
hotel  accommodations  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kentucky  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
Association,  at  Lexington,  April  27,  Secre- 
tary J.  Crow  Taylor,  advises  that  the  meet- 
ing has  been  postponed  until  May  11  and  12. 

Mine     Inspectors'     Institute     of     America 

will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  12  to  15.  Secre- 
tary J.  W.  Paul,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  13 
and  14. 

Missouri  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
17  and  18.  Commissioner  E.  J.  Wallace, 
Pierce   Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  June 
20  to  24.  Secretary,  C.  L.  Warwick,  1315 
Spruce    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  early  part  of  June  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  June  3  and 
returning  on  June  5.  Secretary,  Martin 
Bolt,  Springfield,  111. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Equipment.  The  24th  annual  convention  Al 
on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum.  Chicago,  11 
111.  Assistant  secretary,  John  T.  Burns,  "' 
Congress  Hotel,   Chicago,  111. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  7  and  8.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Cushing,  AVoodward  Bld'g.,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111., 
May  24.  2h  and  26.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford,   Chicago,    111. 

The  National  Coal  .Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City,  May  19  and 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva- 
tions have  been  cancelled.  Secretary,  W.  B. 
Reed,  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  .\nierican  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.  Secretary.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West  39th  Sc.,  New  York  City. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa^ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  12, 
13  and  14  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va  Special  rates  on  all  railroads.  Secre- 
tary,  E.  G.   Gordon,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  .Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  15.  lb 
and  17  at  Cedar  Point.  Ohio.  Secretary,  B. 
F.   Nigh,    Brunson   ^Idg..    Columbus. 

National  .Association  of  Cost  Account- 
ants will  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Sept.  14.  15  and  16^ .  ^|?' 
retarv,  S.  C.  McLeod,  130  West  42d  fat.. 
New  "York  City. 
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Growth  cf  Coal  Exports 

THIRD  place  in  point  of  value  in  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1920  was  taken  by  coal.  Raw 
cotton  and  wheat  were  first  and  second,  with  automo- 
biles and  leaf  tobacco  following  coal.  Because  the 
enormous  increase  in  exports  since  the  war — the  total 
in  1920  was  around  eight  billion  dollars — is  largely 
ascribed  to  the  increase  in  unit  values  of  the  products 
sold  abroad,  the  high  position  of  coal  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  because  in  point  of  tonnage  it  represented 
such  a  large  gain  over  all  previous  records.  According 
to  a  compilation  made  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  point  of  weight  coal  led  the  list  of  exports 
with  nearly  40,000,000  tons — double  pre-war  figures 
and  74  per  cent  over  1919. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  an  employer  of  ocean  ton- 
nage is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  23,000,000 
net  tons  were  shipped  abroad,  as  compared  with  6,500,- 
000  tons  of  wheat  and  6,000,000  tons  of  oils.  Profit- 
able employment  of  our  new  but  languishing  merchant 
marine  will  be  easier  if  coal  cargoes  can  in  future  be 
obtained  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  1920.  But  when 
France — so  coal  hungry  in  1920 — can  export  coal  in 
1921  to  Great  Britain,  the  prospect  of  an  active  demand 
for  American  coal  in  Continental  Europe  is  not  bright. 

Looking  beyond  this  year  and  to  that  period,  perhaps 
not  so  far  distant,  when  Europe  has  settled  reparations 
and  established  credits  and  industry  has  again  started 
its  upward  progress,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
a  revival  in  the  European  market  for  coal.  To  what 
extent  the  foreign  demand  will  develop  in  the  next 
twelve  months  is  a  matter  of  as  much  uncertainty  as 
the  future  state  of  the  home  demand,  but  we  think 
growth  is  as  inevitable  in  the  former  .field  as  in  the 
latter. 


A  Time  to  Exercise  Intelligent  Self-Interest 

^pHIS  week  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants 
,1.  Association  meets  at  Richmond,  next  week  the 
National  Coal  Association  will  convene  in  New  York, 
and  finally  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  conclave  at  Washington  early  in 
June.  The  officers  of  the  several  organizations  are 
holding  out  tempting  programs  of  general  interest,  and 
in  one  instance  at  least,  promises  of  special  entertain- 
rnen  to  induce  members  to  attend.  But,  be  not 
alarmed;  all  your  time  will  not  be  taken  up  in  listening 
to  fine  speeches  or  taking  in  the  sights.  Your  officers 
have  serious  thoughts  these  days  and  you  will  be  told 
of  what  is  transpiring  in  a  national  way  in  the  world 
of  trade  and  legislation.  You  will  be  encouraged  to  give 
way  to  your  feelings  on  the  Frelinghuysen  bills,  the 
Calder  propaganda,  high  freight  rates  and  the  general 
antipathy    of  coal   buyers. 

Attendance  should  be  the  largest  ever.  These  three 
associations,  representing  the  three  phases  of  coal  from 
mine  to  household  and  to  industry,  are  products  of  the 


war,  now  going  through  the  readjustment  period  with 
other  business  of  the  country  and  trying  to  justify  their 
peace-time  existence  before  the  American  people.  It 
is  only  by  the  attendance  of  every  man  who  cares  a 
rap  about  his  affairs  that  out  of  these  gatherings  can 
come  a  consensus  of  opinion  and  unity  of  thought  that 
will  see  the  coal  industry  and  trade  through  what 
promises  to  be  another  year  of  trial. 

How  far  should  the  coal  industry  go  with  the  admin- 
istration program  of  less  government  in  business  and 
yet  more  data  on  business  in  the  Government?  Since 
the  people,  through  Congress,  are  resolved  to  have  some 
legislation  on  coal,  how  far  should  the  coal  men  go  in 
helping  frame  the  measure?  How  should  the  coal  in- 
dustry go  about  putting  its  case  directly  before  the 
people  of  the  country?  Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  T. 
H.  Watkins  in  his  address  at  Atlantic  City  in  April, 
the  legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  has 
sufficient  merit  to  represent  a  base  on  which  to  build. 
Mr.  Watkins  again  brought  forth  the  Garfield  plan,  for 
he  believes  that  "all  operators  are  not  opposed  to  dis- 
cussing or  considering  constructive  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coal  industry  as  well  as  to  other  industries." 

The  live  subjects  for  discussion  are  almost  limitless; 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  full  attendance  to  make  each  of 
these  annual  conventions  fruitful  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  and  worth  the  while  of  the  individual. 


It  Cannot  be  Done,  but  It  Is  Done 

FROM  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  there  have 
been  those  who  stood  on  the  side  lines  and  loudly 
proclaimed  "It  can't  be  done,"  while  others  took  off 
their  coats  and  did  it.  Doubtless  when  the  first  iron 
boat  was  being  put  together,  some  local  prophet  was 
busy  pointing  out  that  iron  is  heavier  than  water  and 
that  the  enterprise,  therefore,  was  doomed  to  failure. 
Flying  in  a  machine  heavier  than  air  was  one  of  those 
impossible  things — until  the  Wright  brothers  did  it. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  exclamation  of  the  man 
from  the  country  who  saw  a  giraffe  for  the  first  time — 
"Mariar,  there  ain't  no  such  animal." 

Not  so  long  ago  George  H.  Gushing,  the  executive 
head  of  the  national  association  of  the  coal  jobbers, 
made  a  voluntary  report  to  Secretary  Hoover  on  the 
general  subject  of  coal.  The  burden  of  this  3,000-word 
letter  report  was  that  coal  is  not  produced  in  equal 
monthly  installments  because  it  is  not  burned  that  way 
and  it  cannot  be  stored  during  periods  of  low  consump- 
tion against  the  need  in  times  of  greater  consumption 
because  the  producer  and  consumer  cannot  by  any 
manner  of  means  be  induced  to  store  it.  By  a  truly 
marvelous  process  of  i-easoning — so  devious  as  to  daze 
the  mind,  but  so  conclusive  because  supported  by  such 
an  array  of  statistics — Mr.  Gushing  shows  that  "the 
three  parties  in  interest  fconsumers,  railroads  and 
government]  shirk  the  responsibility,"  and  that  the 
cost  of  storage  must  therefore  be  borne  by  the  producer. 
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Statistics  arc  susceptible  of  becoming  a  habit,  just 
like  many  other  things.  And  when  one  gets  the  habit, 
he  must  have  his  statistics  in  spite  of  the  eighteenth 
or  any  other  amendment.  If  he  can't  get  some  with 
an  official  stamp  on  them  he  will  set  up  his  still  or  hop 
kettle  and  make  home  brew.  In  attempting  to  prove 
that  coal  cannot  and  will  not  be  stored  by  the  consumer 
Mr.  Gushing  has  fortified  every  point  in  his  argument 
with  statistics,  most  of  which  must  be  good  because 
they  are  his  own  make.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  storage 
is  given  as  75c.  per  ton  and  the  interest  on  the  coal 
and  freight  money  as  24.51c.  or  a  total  not  of  about  one 
dollar  but  of  99.51c.  Again,  "If  we  should  try  after 
April  1  to  bring  production  always  up  to  the  average 
by  storing  that  coal  which  is  produced  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent demand — in  1920,  for  example,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  store  27,837,116  tons.  .  .  .  The  total 
cost — exclusive  of  degradation  or  loss — peculiar  to  stor- 
age alone  is  $27,700,714.13."  When  he  gets  it  down  to 
13c.,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  his  higher 
mathematics.  Necessity,  it  is  said,  is  the  mother  of 
invention. 

Early  in  his  argument  Mr.  Gushing  makes  the  serious 
error  of  not  differentiating  between  demand  for  coal 
and  consumption  of  coal.  He  says  that  there  are  two 
causes  for  the  fluctuations  in  coal  production  and  that 
both  "prove  that  the  coal  trade  merely  holds  the  miri'or 
up  to  American  life  to  reflect  it."  His  conclusion,  "It 
follows  that  when  you  see  fluctuations  in  coal  produc- 
tion, you  'may  expect  to  find  corresponding  fluctuations 
in  the  use  [consumption]  of  coal  generally,"  does  not 
follow,  of  course.  From  this  point  on  to  his  final 
paragraphs,  wherein  he  lays  all  the  blame  for  variations 
in  coal  production  on  the  farmer  and  the  "preoccupation 
of  the  people — and  the  exhaustion  of  their  money 
reserves — due  to  the  Ghristmas  holiday  indulgences," 
Mr.  Gushing  argues  on  the  false  ground  that  coal  is  pro- 
duced only  as  it  is  at  once  required  for  consumption, 
instead  of  as  it  is  demanded  for  purchase. 

After  being  so  completely  convinced  by  Mr,  Gushing 
that  the  coal  consumer  cannot  be  induced  to  store  coal, 
it  is  disquieting  to  one's  peace  of  mind  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment come  out  with  a  report  showing  that  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  are  stored  and  are  now  piled  in  reserve 
by  consumers.  According'  to  Mr.  Gushing  in  that 
hectic  year  of  1920  it  would  have  required  27,837,116 
tons  of  coal  in  storage  to  fill  his  requirements  of  the 
situation,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  Nevertheless  from 
June  1  to  Dec.  31  there  was  put  in  storage  by  consumers 
the  sum  of  about  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  the  total 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  around  45,000,000 
tons. 

The  fact  is  that  consumers  have  never  refused  to  store 
coal  when  they  thought  they  really  needed  it,  and  the 
cost  never  has  been  a  deterreni.  Whether  the  actual 
cost  of  unloading  coal  from  cars  into  stock  piles  and 
taking  it  out  again  be  20c.  or  a  dollar,  and  it  certainly 
has  that  range,  depending  on  size  of  operation  and  local 
conditions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  buyers  paid 
premiums  of  $5  or  more  per  ton  last  year  for  coal  to  put 
in  storage.  The  cost  of  this  coal  and  of  the  storage 
was  of  minor  consideration  in  the  mad  desire  to  accu- 
mulate reserves.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  problem 
of  stabilizing  the  bituminous-coal  industry  largely  re- 
volves around  a  diversion  of  intense  consumer  interest 
in  coal  at  high  prices  to  more  interest  in  coal  when  it 
is  to  be  had  at  lower  prices,  in  order  that  there  may  not 
be  the  necessity  for  such  high  prices. 


Lake  Season  Opens  Late  but  Auspiciously 

ALTHOUGH  the  tonnage  of  cargo  coal  dumped  at 
L  Lake  Erie  ports  this  year  up  to  May  1  has  been 
the  largest  on  record — 1,176,508  tons,  compared  with 
1,133,000  tons  in  1919,  the  previous  high  record — the 
lake  season  is  considered  one  of  the  slowest  on  record. 
Of  the  22,408,000  tons  of  coal  sent  up  the  Lakes  last 
season  to  American  and  Ganadian  ports,  there  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  distributors  on  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan  some  2,250,000  tons  undelivered, 
if  not  largely  unsold.  This  "carry-over"  is  reported 
to  be  three  times  as  great  as  last  year  and  to  have  been 
exceeded  in  recent  years  only  by  that  on  April  1,  1919, 
when  the  dock  men  had  more  than  3,370,000  tons  left 
over  from  the  receipts  of  1918. 

A  severe  instead  of  a  mild  winter  would  have  resulted 
in  much  smaller  stocks  at  the  docks  this  spring,  despite 
the  lethargy  of  business.  It  is  again  the  problem  of  the 
operators  of  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  esti- 
mate almost  a  year  in  advance  just  what  coal  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  Northwest  and  to  take  steps  to  get  it  up 
the  Lakes  while  the  weather  permits  and  in  advance 
of  the  need  for  the  greater  portion.  No  longer,  how- 
ever, can  the  docks  expect  to  supply  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  Northwest,  for  all-rail  coal  from  Illinois 
and  Indiana  has  invaded  this  market  in  large  and 
increasing  degree  in  the  past  few  years  to  add  to  the 
mai'ket  problems  of  the  old-time  Lake  distributor. 

Dock  operators  were,  more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  coal  trade,  caught  at  the  end  of  last  year  with  large 
stocks  of  "high-priced  goods  on  their  shelves"  with  a 
declining  market.  Goal  bought  during  the  summer  of 
1920  at  the  peak  of  prices  and  in  part  shipped  up  on  the 
new  high  freight  rates  had  to  meet  competition  with 
cheaper  Illinois  coal  and  be  sold  when  the  demand  had 
largely  fallen  off.  The  losses  on  this  operation  must 
of  necessity  have  been  serious,  but  as  one  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Lake  trade  they  have  been  faced  quietly  as 
part  of  the  readjustment. 

A  new  season  has  opened  with  conditions  in  some  re- 
spects more  favorable  to  the  trade.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  demand  this  year  for  pooling  of  coal,  and 
there  is  therefore  more  opportunity  to  meet  the  exacting 
demands  of  consumers  with  particular  grades  of  coal 
and  for  shippers  to  play  up  their  individual  product. 
The  Ore  and  Goal  Exchange,  with  Herman  M.  Griggs 
as  manager,  will  be  operated  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
ore  and  coal  trade  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  in 
previous  years  save  that  of  pooling.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Griggs  the  exchange  has  proved  its  value 
and  established  a  place  for  itself  in  dull  as  well  as 
active  times.  It  is  the  one  typical  coal  "exchange"  in 
this  country. 

The  present  low  prices  of  bituminous  coal  and  the 
prospective  higher  prices  next  summer  and  autumn  rep- 
resent an  incentive  for  prompt  buying  and  storage  that 
is  certain,  as  in  1919,  to  be  taken  full  advantage  of  by 
the  coal  men  who  know  better  than  the  industrials  how 
to  read  the  signs.  Reduction  in  the  freight  rate  to 
lower  Lake  ports  and  expected  reductions  in  the  rates 
from  the  upper  docks  to  interior  points  are  opportune  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  the  shipment  of  Lake  coal.  It 
appears  that  the  greatest  deterrent  in  sight  is  lack  of 
boats  in  which  to  put  t*he  coal  up  the  Lakes,  due  to  the 
lack  of  ore  and  grain  cargoes  down.  The  lower  Lake 
ore  docks  are  better  supplied  with  ore  than  the  upper 
Lake  docks  are  with  coal. 
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Woodward  Breaker  Sizes  and  Prepares  Six 
Thousand  Tons  of  Anthracite  Per  Day 

Million  Dollars  Expended  in  Its  Construction  Has  Been  Justified 
by  Labor  Saving  Alone — Steel  Frame  and  Glass  Walls  Render 
Interior  Almost  as  Light  as  Outdoors — New  Devices  for  Sprinkling 
Shakers  and  Guarding  Shafts — Chestnut  Washed  in  Two  Sizes 


By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


DURING  the  past  two  decades  or  thereabout  a 
marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  constructing  buildings  followed  at  the  col- 
lieries of  the  anthracite  region.  How  complete  has 
been  this  reversal  of  practice  is  best  attested  by  the 
type  of  breaker  buildings  now  being  erected.  For- 
merly careful  attention  was  not  given  to  the  external 
appearance  of  such  structures.  They  were  built  to 
give  a  certain  service,  and  if  this  was  forthcoming 
nothing  more  was  expected.  An  attractive  exterior 
was  not  sought.  The  design  followed  was  more  or 
less  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  untreated  wood  was  the 
material  employed.  This  made  the  life  of  the  build- 
ing comparatively  short  and  further  replacements  were 
frequent  and  repairs  heavy. 

This    is    now    changed.      Steel    and    concrete    enter 
largely  into  the  construction  of  practically  all  present- 


day  mine  buildings,  so  that  these  structures  are  of 
a  relatively  permanent  character.  They  are  built  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  any  growth  that  may  be 
expected  or  logically  anticipated.  The  danger  of  de- 
struction by  fire  either  to  the  building  itself  or  the 
machinery  it  houses  is  materially  lessened,  and  by  the 
admixture  of  a  small  amount  of  artistic  taste  the 
whole  installation  is  rendered  more  attractive  and  con- 
sequenth^  a  more  pleasant  place  wherein  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  newest  of  the 
new  breakers  in  the  anthracite  region  should  show  to 
what  extent  this  change  in  ideas  has  progressed.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  the  new  Wood- 
ward breaker  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.R.,  Coal  Department,  which  is  located  at  Edwards- 
ville.  Pa. 


MILLION  DOLLAR   BREAKER   OF   DELAWARE.   LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  R.R.,  COAL  DEPARTMENT  AT 

EDWARDSVILLE.   PA. 
A  steel,  glass  and*concrete  building.  213  ft.  long,  from  65  to  107  ft.   wide  and  from   100  to  143  ft    high    Tt  contains 
3,000  tons  of  structural  steel  and  26.000  panes  of  double-thick  ribbed  wire  glass 
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BOILER   HOUSE  AND   MINES 

From  the  point  indicated  the  breaker  is  double  and  the  parts  named  should  be  regarded  as  being  representative  of 

the  equipment  and  product  in  each  half.     However,  where  an  asterisk  is  placed  at  the  side  the  two  sides 

of  the   breaker  use  the  equipment  mentioned   in   common. 


Originally  the  breaker  at  this  plant  was  of  the  dry- 
preparation  type.  Because  of  the  peculiarly  bone-dry 
character  of  the  coal  which  was  treated  in  it  it  was 
impossible  to  devise  any  effective  method  of  eliminating 
the  dust.  It  is  said  that  in  parts  of  the  old  building 
the  cloud  of  dust  hung  so  thick  in  the  air  that  a  man 
could  scarcely  see  his  hand  if  held  before  his  face. 

When  the  old  breaker  proved  too  small  to  handle  the 
output  of  the  mine  and  it  became  known  that  the  large 
quantity  of  dust  was  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
employees  the  company  determined  to  construct  a  new 
and  better  building.  The  first  design  provided  for 
another  dry  breaker,  and  the  steel  work  was  purchased 
with  this  idea  in  view.  It  was  later  decided,  however, 
to  alter  the  method  of  preparation  and  to  employ  the 
wet  process. 

Steel,  g'ass  and  concrete  are  the  materials  which 
make  up  the  prevsent  breaker,  which  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions. The  building  is  213  ft.  long,  one  half  of  it 
being  65  ft.  and  the  other  half  107  ft.  wide.  It  rises 
100  ft.  above  the  ground  at  its  upper  end  and  145  ft. 
at  its  lower  end.  In  its  construction  were  employed 
3,000  tons  of  structural  steel,  26,000  panes  of  double- 
thick  ribbed  wire  glass  as  well  as  several  hundred  bags 
of  cement,  this  material  being  used  in  the  roof  as  well 
as  in  Ihe  floors  and  foundations. 


During  construction  the  interior  of  this  building  ap- 
peared like  a  network  of  steel  beams,  girders  and  col- 
umns. It  began  to  take  shape,  however,  with  the  laying 
of  floors,  the  building  of  chute  frames  and  the  con- 
struction of  eighteen  large  pockets  to  hold  the  prepared 
prodi'ct.  In  this  work  1,500,000  ft.  of  2-  and  3-in. 
yellow  pine  planking  and  ceiling  was  employed.  The 
chute  linings  required  375,000  lb.  of  sheet  steel.  Along 
the  interior  sides  and  ends  of  the  structure  are  41,000 
ft.  of  various  sizes  of  wrought  pipe,  forming  a  steam- 
heating  system  that  effectively  warms  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  building.  This  insures  the  safety  of  the 
equipment  during  freezing  weather  as  well  as  provides 
for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  employees  during  the 
cold  season. 

All  the  machinery  in  this  building  is  electrically 
operated,  thirty-two  motors  being  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Each  motor  is  provided  with  its  own  starting 
box  and  controller.  A  central  switchboard  is  in.stalled 
from  which  the  entire  operation  of  the  breaker  can  be 
controlled.  Fifteen  thousand  linear  feet  of  conduit  pipe 
was  necessary  for  the  wiring.  The  total  installed  power 
of  the  motors,  which  were  all  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  is  2,185  hp. 

This  breaker  has  a  capacity  of  6,500  tons  of  coal  in 
eight  hours  and  can  easil-  treat  the  output  of  the  mine, 
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amounting  to  1,250,000  tons  per  year.  The  biggest 
day's  work  so  far  has  been  5,900  tons  of  coal  or  136 
railroad-car  loads.  Already  about  100  cars  are  shipped 
daily.  As  the  preparation  is  a  wet  one  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water  is  required.  This  is  obtained  from 
the  Susquehanna  River,  on  the  banks  of  which  a 
pumping  station  has  been  built.  Here  two  4,000-gal. 
centrifugal  pumps  are  installed. 

The  mine  itself  has  three  main  openings — two  shafts 
and  one  slope.  The  slope  has  a  capacity  of  238  mine 
cars  per  day.  No.  2  shaft  hoists  489  mine  cars  and 
the  main  shaft  about  1,243  mine  cars,  making  a  total 
of  2,000  cars  dumped  on  an  average  each  shift. 

Main  Shaft  Has  Self-Dumping  Cages 

The  main  shaft  is  located  at  the  breaker,  the  coal 
being  hoisted  in  self-dumping  cages  and  passing  by  a 
chute  into  a  pocket  which  a!so  receives  the  coal  from 
the  two  other  openings.  These  being  at  some  distance, 
the  coal  from  them  is  brought  to  the  breaker  by  a 
surface  tramroad,  where  it  is  discharged  by  a  steam 
dump  into  the  pocket  just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  understand  the  various  processes  through 
which  the  coal  is  put  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
accompanying  flow  sheet.  Numbers  shown  in  the  text 
correspond  to  similar  numbers  on  this  flow  sheet  to  aid 
the  reader  in  following  the  various  processes.  From 
the  hopper  (3)  previously  mentioned  the  coal  is  fed 
automatically  to  the  main  horizontal  dragline  conveyor, 
which  moves  it  about  140  ft.  to  the  head  of  the  breaker. 
This  dragline  discharges  into  a  chute  which  divides 
the  coal  equally  between,  and  feeds  it  to,  two  bull  shakers 
(6)  on  each  of  which  lump  (7),  steamboat  (8),  broken 
(9),  egg  (10)  and  fine  (11)  are  made,  the  fine  material 
passing  through  the  lowest  deck. 

Coal  Is  Divided  at  Once  Into  Five  Sizes 
This  is  in  reality  a  double  breaker,  similar  operations 
being  performed  upon  either  side.  This  statement, 
however,  is  not  strictly  true,  as  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  an  insuflJicient  amount  of  coal  is  obtained  for 
duplicate  operations  the  quantities  made  are  combined 
and  only  one  operation  performed.  Such  points  will 
be  noted  as  they  are  reached  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

The  lump  coal  (7)  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  shakers 


CAR  HAUL.  FOR  EMPTIES  OF  NO.  2  SH.VFT  AND  SLOPE 
The  main  shaft  has  self-dumping  cages  but  the  cars  from  No.  2 
shaft  and  the  slope,  numbering  in  aggregate  757  a  day,  are  dis- 
charged by  a  steam  dump.  After  beinT;  d'fcharged  they  are 
dropped  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  the  car  haul  and  are  then 
distributed  by  gravity  to  No.  2  shaft  and  the  slope. 

(6)  passes  onto  picking  tables  (12)  as  does  also  the 
steamboat  (8),  which  is  separated  on  the  second  deck. 
Four  of  these  tables  are  installed,  two  for  the  lump 
(12)  and  two  for  the  steamboat  (13).  The  construction 
of  the  rock  chutes  employed  in  conjunction  with  these 
tables  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Instead  of  throwing  the  rock  directly  into  chutes  it 
is  deposited  upon  flat-topped  tables,  where  it  is  piclied 
over  a  second  time  to  see  that  no  marketable  coal  is 
mixed  with  it.  The  very  character  of  these  tables 
requires  that  each  lump  oi  rock  be  handled  a  second 
time  in  order  that  it  may  be  pushed  to  the  center,  where 
a  hole  permits  it  to  pass  to  the  rock  chute.  This 
hand-picking  of  the  lump  and  steamboat  rock  is  indi- 
cated on  the  flow  sheet  by  items  (33)  and  (34). 

The  hand-picked  lump  (18)  and  the  steamboat  (20) 
join  and  pass  to  two  big  rolls  (48),  where  they  are 
crushed.      The  coal  recovered  from  thf.   rock,   as  men- 


Main  Shaft 
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FINE-COAL  yHAKER  FOR  SMALL  COAL  FROM  BIG  ROLLS 
Note    tlie    shaker    arms    and    more    particularly    the    sprinkling 
tiougli   which    is   roughly   sketched   in   an  illustration    on   the   next 
page. 

tioned  above,  is  thrown  back  onto  the  picking  tables 
and  also  passes  to  these  same  rolls.  These  crushers  have 
their  own  shakers  (49),  where  broken  (50),  egg  (51), 
stove  (52),  chestnut  (53)  and  fine  (54)  coal  are 
prepared. 

The  broken  coal  passes  to  an  Elmore  jig  (55),  where 
the  rock  (57)  is  removed  from  it.  The  clean  broken 
product  (56)  then  goes  to  the  broken  pocket  (95). 
The  egg  coal  (51)  and  the  stove  (52)  also  pass  to 
their  respective  pockets,  (96)  and  (97).  For  the  time 
being  we  will  now  leave  the  balance  of  the  coal  treated 
on  shaker  (49),  as  some  of  this  material  receives 
treatment  in  combination  with  that  from  other  shakers, 
and  will  revert  to  the  treatment  of  the  other  coals 
prepared  on  the  bull  shakers  (6). 

Some  Broken  Coal  Made  at  This  Breaker 

The  broken  coal  (9)  passes  to  two  Elmore  jigs  (14) 
and  (15),  where  it  i«  cleaned.  From  one  of  these 
machines  (22)  the  coal  goes  to  the  broken  pocket  (95), 
while  from  the  other  it  proceeds  to  the  pony  rolls  (58). 
From  the  pony  rolls  the  coal  goes  to  a  set  of  shakers 
(59),  on  which  egg  (60),  stove  (61),  chestnut  (62),  pea 
(63)  and  fine  coal  (64)  are  separated.  The  egg  and 
stove  coals  from  this  shaker  pass  to  their  respec- 
tive pockets,  (96)  and  (97).  The  chestnut  coal  (53) 
from  shaker  (49)  unites  with  the  same  size  (62) 
from  this  shaker  and  is  treated  in  an  Elmore  jig  (65). 
The  cleaned  chestnut    (66)   then  passes  to  its  pocket. 


Pea  coal  (63)  does  not  receive  further  treatment 
but  is  ready  for  its  pocket  (99).  The  fine  coal  (64) 
passing  through  the  lower  deck  of  shaker  (59)  goes  to 
another  shaker  (78),  where  all  sizes  down  to  silt  are 
separated.  The  No.  1  buckwheat  (79),  rice  (80), 
barley  (81),  and  No.  4  buckwheat  (82)  go  to  their 
respective  pockets,  ^(100),  (101),  (102)  and  (103), 
while  the  silt  goes  to  the  settling  tank  (93). 

We  will  now  return  to  shaker  (49).  The  fine  coal 
separated  on  this  screen,  which  is  the  only  size  not 
previously  discussed,  passes  to  another  shaker  (68). 
Two  of  these  screens  are  installed,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  breaker.  On  these  pea  (69),  No.  1  buckwheat  (70), 
rice  (71),  barley  (72),  No.  4  buckwheat  (73)  and 
silt  (74)  are  separated.  The  pea  coal  is  treated  in  an 
Elmore  pig   (75) — that  is,  this  size  from  both  shakers 
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Section  A-B 


METHOD    OF   GUARDING   ECCENTRIC    SHAFT 
This   form   of   guard   does    not   interfere   with   oiling   as   wouici   p 
fence.      A    photographic    illustration    at    the    bottom    of    the    page 
shows   the  same  device. 

unites  and  is  washed  in  the  one  jig.  The  other  sizes  are 
made  pass  to  their  respective  pockets,  except,  of  course, 
the  silt  (74)  which  joins  that  from  the  other  shakers 
and  goes  to  the  settling  tank  (93). 

Chestnut  Washed  as  Two   Sizes  Sold  as   One 

We  will  now  turn  back  to  the  egg  coal  produced  on 
the  bull  shaker  (6).  This  is  treated  in  two  Elmore 
jigs  (16),  the  cleaned  product  (26)  going  to  the  egg 
pocket  (96).  Fine  coal  (11)  passing  the  lower  deck 
of  the  bull  shaker  goes  to  other  screens  (17)  where 
five  sizes — stove  (28),  chestnut  A  and  B  (29)  and  (30) 
respectively,  pea  (31)  and  fine  (32) — are  made.  The 
stove  coal  (28)  is  treated  in  two  Elmore  jigs  (35),  the 
cleaned  product    (42)    passing  to  its  pocket    (97). 

Two  sizes  of  chestnut,  for  convenience  here  desig- 
nated A  and  B,  are  made  on  this  shaker.  Each  size 
joins  with  the  corresponding  product  prepared  on  the 
other  shaker  and  passes  to  the  Elmore  jigs,   (36)   and 
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(37).  This  permits  of  better  jigging,  as  more  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  when  the  sizes  treated 
are  nearly  uniform.  After  the  coal  leaves  the  jig 
the  two  sizes  combine,  (44)  and  (46),  and  proceed 
to  the  chestnut  pocket   (98). 

Pea  coal  from  this  shaker  receives  no  further  treat- 
ment but  is  ready  for  shipment  and  is  accordingly  sent 
to  its  pocket  (99).  The  fine  coal  (32)  goes  to  two 
shakers  (87),  where  it  is  sized  into  No.  1  buckwheat 
(88),  rice  (89),  barley  (90),  No.  4  buckwheat  (91), 
and  silt  (92).  None  of  these  sizes  receives  further 
treatment,  those  marketable  proceeding  to  their  respec- 
tive pockets,  while  the  silt  (92)  goes  to  the  settling 
tank  (93).  As  soon  as  this  silt  has  settled  it  is  sent 
to  its  pocket  (104).  The  silt  and  No.  4  buckwheat  are 
mixed  to  form  boiler  fuel  (116)  and  taken  by  a  conveyor 
line  (118)  to  the  boiler  house  on  top  of  the  hill. 

Rock  Is  Crushed  for  Flushing  Into  Mine 

Coal  from  the  lip  screens  (106  to  114)  passes  to  the 
condemned-coal  conveyor,  by  which  it  is  taken  back  to 
shaker   (49)    for  retreatment.     Rock  from  the  picking 
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WOOD  TROUGH  AS  SPRINKLING  DEVICE  FOR  SCREENS 
This  gives  a  somewhat  clearer  idea  than  Fig.  5  of  tlie  manner 
in  whicli  the  screens  are  sprinkled.  No  nozzles  are  used,  as  the 
ftater  is  extremely  acidulous,  metal  work  speedily  corrodes  and 
iiie  oriflces,  in  that  event,  are  apt  to  clog.  The  water  from  the 
troughs  falls  on  slanting  boards  and  is  bioken  into  a  spray. 

tables,  (12)  and  (13y,  uniies  with  that  from  the  Elmore 
jigs,  (14),  (15)  and  (55),  and  passes  through  a  chute 
to  the  small  picking  place  (84)  on  its  way  to  the  rock 
crushers  (117).  All  the  rock  separated  by  the  various 
jigs  likewise  is  collected  by  means  of  conveyors  (115) 
and  (105)  and  is  brought  to  these  same  Jeffrey  rock 
crushers,  where  all  this  material  is  reduced  to  the 
proper  size  for  flushing  back  through  boreholes  into 
the  mine  as  filling. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  method  of  preparation  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that  in  case 
any  size  for  any  reason  should  be  dirty  and  require 
additional  treatment  a  suflicient  number  of  reserve  jigs 
are  provided  so  that  this  treatment  can  be  given.  As 
may  be  observed  in  the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article,  adequate  accessibility  to  all  machinery'  is 
assured.  Six  jigs  are  held  in  reserve  for  handling  an 
increased  output  or  for  use  in  case  of  a  breakdown  to 
any  of  the  regular  machines. 


FEW   PICKING    CHUTES    AKE    USED    IN    WOODWARD 
BREAKER   BUT  THIS   IS   ONE   OF  THEM 

Slate  and  rock  are  jemoved  at  thi.s  point  from  the  broken  and 
egg  coal.  The  broken  coal  passes  down  the  outside  and  th<;  .gg 
travels  down  the  middle  chute. 

Several  particularly  interesting  details  in  the  make- 
up and  equipment  of  this  breaker  should  be  empha.^ized. 
In  the  first  place,  the  means  provided  for  protecting 
the  men  from  the  danger  of  revolving  shafting  is 
somewhat  diff'erent  from  that  ordinarily  employed. 
Railings  are  not  built  around  the  eccentrics,  as  is  usual. 
Instead,  the  shafting  itself  is  protected  by  semi- 
cylindrical  sheet-iron  covers,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations.  The  other  method  has  its  own  dangers, 
for  it  makes  it  necessary  that  the  oiler  reach  through 
the  guarding  railing  when  lubricating  the  machinery. 

Reserve  Pockets  Keep  Chestnut  Flowing 

Another  unusual  detail  is  the  provision  of  reserve 
pockets  for  chestnut  coal.  These  are  placed  on  the 
dirty  or  feed  side  of  the  j.gs,  so  that  in  case  there 
should  be  an  insuflScient  supply  of  coal  to  feed  these 
machines  properly,  the  reserve  may  be  drawn  upon  for 
the    required    amount. 

The  method  in  which  water  is  fed  to  the  screens  also 
differs  somewhat  from  usual  practice.  Ordinarily  such 
water  is  sprayed  onto  the  coal  by  means  of  special  metal 
nozzles.  As  a  result,  if  the  water  is  acidulous  the.-^e 
nozzles    will    rapidly    corrode    and    possibly    clog.      In- 


RESERVE  POCKETS  ALLOWING  STEADY  FEED  TO  .)1<,S 
Steadines.-i  of  feed  is  needed  if  a  jig  is  to  give  its  best  results 
but  this  IS  hard  to  Obtain  with  tlie  varying  conditions  at  a  bleaker 
consequently  at  the  Woodwaid  breaker  ^ooket.<5  have  been  built 
to  store  chestnut  coal,  Whidi  is  fed  to  tlie  jitrs  .is  tli.ir  on.r-.ii.m 
demands. 
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stead  of  employing  iron  pipe  and  nozzles  of  this  char- 
acter wooden  troughs  are  used.  These  are  provided 
with  holes  in  the  bottom^  through  which  the  water 
passes,  striking  against  a  slanting  board  and  thus  form- 
ing a  spraj\ 

As  the  side  walls  of  this  building  are  practically  all 
glass  it  is  almost  as  light  inside  the  breaker  as  it  is 
out  of  doors.  By  the  construction  of  this  building 
and  the  simplification  of  the  methods  of  coal  treat- 
ment a  saving  has  been  effected  amounting  to  the  serv- 
ices of  sixty-three  men.  This  saving  in  labor  is  enough 
approximately  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment 
of  $1,080,000  that  was  necessary  to  build  and  equip 
the  breaker. 

Petersburg  Coal  Hoist  Is  Electrically 

Operated  and  Controlled 

THE  electrically-operated  hoist  installed  at  the  mine 
of  the  Pike  County  Coal  Co.,  Petersburg,  Ind.,  is 
of  the  single-drum  three-bearing  type.  It  is  driven 
by  a  60-cycle  induction  motor  through  an  all-metal 
flexible  coupling  and  single-reduction  cut  herringbone 
gears. 

The  hoist  operates  in  balance  with  the  following 
loads : 

Weight  of  coal  per  trip 8,000  lb 

Weight  of  empty  car 4.000  lb. 

Weight  of  empty  cage 12,000  lb. 

Size  of  rope 11  in. 

Total    lift 430  ft 

The  duty  cycle  is  as  follows : 

Acceleration  to  full  drum  speed 8  sec. 

Full  speed  running  time 36  sec. 

Total  retardation   6  sec. 

Rest     7  sec. 

Total  cycle    57  sec. 

The  hoist  raises  an  output  of  2,000  tons  in  eight 
hours. 


At  some  future  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  direct- 
connect  a  much  larger  motor  to  this  hoist,  thus  speeding 
it  up  to  accommodate  a  greater  output.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  drum  shaft  has  been  provided  with  a  flanged 
end.  The  drum  is  8  ft.  in  diameter  with  a  48-in.  face 
and  carries  machine-turned  grooves  for  li-in.  rope, 
One  end  of  the  drum  is  provided  with  a  brake  ring  S 
ft.  in  diameter  upon  which  operates  a  ITordberg 
parallel-motion  post  brake.  This  brake  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  dead  weight  and  is  released  by  a  hydraulic 
thrust  cylinder  which  is  served  by  an  accumulator  of 
the  loaded-plunger  type.  Oil  is  supplied  to  the  accu- 
mulator by  an  electric  pump,  a  duplicate  machine  being 
provided  as  a  spare. 

Thus  the  hoist  is  electrically  self-contained  and  is  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  air  pressure  for  its  operation. 
The  hydraulic  thrust  cylinder  for  the  brake  is  provided 
with  balanced  pop  valves  so  constructed  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  both  inlet  and  exhaust  to  open  at  the  same 
time.  These  valves  will  be  operated  by  a  system  of 
floating  levers  so  arranged  that  the  plunger  of  the 
thrust  engine  absolutely  follows  or  obeys  the  motion 
on  the  operator's  lever.  Whenever  this  lever  comes  to 
rest  the  plunger  also  comes  to  rest  and  is  securely 
locked  in  its  position.  In  this  way  the  hoistman  has  a 
control  over  the  brakes  as  complete  as  if  they  were 
operated  by  hand. 

The  brake-thrust  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  solenoid- 
operated  valve.  During  normal  operation  this  solenoid 
is  energized  and  the  valve  closed.  In  case  of  interrup- 
tion to  the  current  supply,  however,  the  valve  is 
opened  and  the  brake  thus  applied. 

A  safety  device  will  open  the  solenoid  circuit  and 
shut  off  power  from  the  motor  for  any  one  of  the 
following   reasons : 


Petersburg 
Coal  Hoist 

Lifts  4-ton  cars 
through  a  total 
lift  of  430  ft.  and 
affords  an  output 
of  2,000  tons  in 
eijrht  hours.  It  is 
a  wholly  electrical 
hoist  and  is  in  no 
w  a  y  dependent 
on  air  pressure 
for  its  operation. 
An  8-ft.  drum 
with  48-in.  face 
carries  niachine- 
turned  prrooves 
for  a  Vi-in.  rope. 
The  hydraulic 
brake-thi-ust  cyl- 
inder is  provided 
with  solenoid-op- 
erated valve.  The 
solenoid,  so  long 
as  it  is  enerurized, 
keeps  the  valve 
closed,  but  should 
the  cuiTPnt  b  e 
shut  off  the  sole- 
noid loses  its 
energ'y  and  the 
valve  i  s  opened 
aid  the  blsike 
applied. 
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(1)  In  case  the  hoisting  speed  exceeds  normal  at 
any  point.  (2)  In  case  the  operator  fails  to  slow  down 
the  hoist  at  any  predetermined  and  adjustable  point, 
or  fails  to  continue  retardation  between  this  point 
and  the  landing  level.  (3)  In  case  of  overwind.  (4) 
In  case  the  operator  fails  to  reverse  the  hoist  after 
the  skip  or  cage  has  reached  the  landing  or  limit  of 
travel.  (5)  In  case  power  goes  off  the  line  for  any 
cause. 

One  of  the  drum-shaft  bearings  is  built  to  receive 
end  thrust,  thus  taking  up  any  pressure  that  may  be 


exerted  lengthwise  on  the  shaft.  All  bearings  are 
mounted  on  a  bedplate  of  liberal  size  and  of  box  sec- 
tion which  entirely  surrounds  the  hoist  and  the  gear 
reduction. 

This  hoist  is  provided  with  a  dial  indicator  driven 
by  means  of  gearing  from  the  drum  shaft.  An  oper- 
ator's platform  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  machine. 
This  is  provided  with  hand  railing  and  the  control 
levers  are  placed  upon  it.  The  machine  was  built  and 
installed  by  the  Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Hillsboro  Wood  Tipple  Replaced  by  Steel 
While  Shaft  Is  Hoisting  Coal 

A  New  and  Complete  Steel  Tipple  Was  Constructed  Over 
the  Main  Hoisting  Shaft  In,  Through,  and  Around  the  Old 
Wooden  Structure  Without  Interruption  to  Hoisting — -This 
Required  Much  Scheming  and  a  Resort  to  Many  Expedients 


By  John  A.  Garcia 

Chicago.  111. 


UNUSUAL  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
design  and  erection  of  a  new  steel  tipple  for  the 
Hillsboro  Coal  Co.,  in  Montgomery  County,  111., 
to  meet  which  highly  interesting  methods  were  em- 
ployed in  both  drafting  room  and  field  in  order  to  deter- 
mine and  solve  each  problem  before  actual  installation 
was  begun.  There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the 
design  itself.  The  new  tipple  is  merely  an  ordinary 
steel  structure,  equipped  with  pendulum-hung  three- 
track  shaker  screen,  weigh  pan,  picking  table,  loading 
boom  and  the  like.  The  main  job,  however,  was  to  lay 
out  this  structure  and  build  it  in  conformity  with  field 


conditions    and    the    requirements    of    the    operating 
company. 

The  Hillsboro  Coal  Co.'s  mine  is  operating  in  the 
No.  6  bed,  which  is  approximately  7  ft.  thick  and  500  ft. 
deep.  At  the  time  the  new  surface  plant  was  con- 
structed— in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 — the  operation 
was  producing  about  1,500  tons  per  day.  The  mine  is 
some  thirty  years  old  and  the  three-track  wooden 
shaker-screen  tipple  to  be  replaced  had  been  in  serv- 
ive  ever  since  the  shaft  was  sunk.  It  had  been  braced 
and  counterbraced  during  l^hese  years  until  it  looked 
more  like  a  pile  of  lumber  or  mine  cribbing  than  a  tipple. 


FIG.  1. 

Finished 
Tipple 

With  the  old 
structure  removed 
and  with  a  boiler- 
coal  conveyor 
showing  in  the 
rearground.  This 
transfers  screen- 
ings from  the 
slack  track  to  the 
boiler  room.  On 
the  left  may  be 
seen  the  housing 
built  over  the 
picking  tables  and 
the  projecting 
loft  from  which 
hang  the  loading- 
b  o  o  m  counter- 
weigrhts,  all  of 
which  are  brought 
together  to  this 
point — a  new  idea 
is  counterweigh- 
ing. 
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FIG.  2.     OLD  TIPPLE  AND  OFFSET  SCREEN  BUILDING 
Fortunately  the  weigh  pan   discharged  its  contents  in  a  direc- 
tion  parallel  with   the   track,   thus   greatly   assisting  in   the   work 
of  replacing-  the  tipple.     The  cover  of  the  chute  by  which  the  coal 
went  to  the  screen  house  can  be  seen  under  the  tipple  building. 

Rice  Miller,  general  manager  of  the  coal  company, 
authorized  the  Allen  &  Garcia  Co.  to  undertake  the  work 
of  reconstruction  in  the  autumn  of  1918  with  the  posi- 
tive and  specific  stipulation  that  the  mine  must  be  kept 
in  operation  throughout  the  entire  building  period  and 
that  this  consideration  was  paramount  to  all  others. 

Examination  of  the  site  showed  that  the  old  structure 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse  and  could  not  be 
shored  up  or  employed  as  a  support  for  new  steel  be- 
cause of  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  ground 
around  the  shaft.  The  surface  landing  was  about  10  ft. 
above  the  railroad  tracks  and  was  retained  by  a  crum- 
bling wood  and  brick  wall  located  between  the  first  track 
and  the  shaft.  The  three  loading  tracks  were  so  placed 
as  to  give  about  18  in.  of  clearance  between  the  cars, 
while  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  was  located  just  be- 
yond the  lump  track  with  bare  engine  clearance. 

This  track  layout  presented  a  problem  in  itself,  as 
all  screening  equipment  and  steel  for  its  support  and 
housing  had  to  be  spotted  and  put  in  position  in  this 
confined  space  during  the  time  that  cars  were  being 
dropped  down  from  the  loading  chutes  and  the  main 
line  kept  clear. 

The  old  tower  posts  were  from  4  to  6  in.  out  of  plumb 
in  two  directions  and  could  not  be  straightened  to  clear 
the  new  steel-tower  columns.  Fortunately  the  weigh  pan 
of  the  old  structure  discharged  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line  of  the  shaker,  and  the  coal  flowed  over  a 
chute  to  the  screens,  which  were  located  about  10  ft. 
uptrack.  Thus  the  new  shakers  could  be  built  on  the 
center  line  of  the  hoisting  shaft  without  interrupting 
the  sizing  of  coal  on  the  original  screens. 


The  work  was  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
when  skilled  field  labor  and  draftsmen  were  scarce,  and 
all  material  had  to  be  purchased  under  the  rules  of  the 
War  Industry  Board  and  permits  obtained  from  the 
Priority  Committee.  This  resulted  in  much  red  tape 
and  delay. 

Care  Taken  Not  to  Disturb  Old  Structure 
Accurate  measurements  and  elevations  were  taken 
upon  the  old  structure  and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  shaft.  Photographs  of  important  points  also 
were  made  to  assist  the  designers.  The  old  tipple  was 
plotted  to  scale  and  the  new  structure  designed  so  as  to 
interfere  with  it  as  little  as  possible,  especially  at  the 
more  important  points.  Places  of  unavoidable  inter- 
ference were  detailed,  and  the  field  crew  was  instructed 
to  frame  around  them  with  timbers  before  cutting  for 
clearance.  In  some  cases  the  steel  was  detailed  in  such 
a  manner  that  part  of  a  member  would  clear  the  old 
structure  and  carry  the  load  until  the  old  framework 
was  removed,  when  the  balance  would  be  riveted  on. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  general  design  of  the  structure  with 
the  outline  of  new  machinery  and  also  the  main  sup- 
porting members  of  the  original  wood  tipple.  Fig.  3 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  confined  space  available  for 
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FIG.  3.     SKELETON  OF  NEW  SCREEN  BUILDING 
Particular  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  heavv  wall  along- 
side the  track  nearest  the  tipple.     It  is  that  marked  ""C"  in  Fig.  5 
and  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  tlie  structure. 


FIG.   4.     SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE   OLD   RICKETY  TIPPLE 
Some  of  the  new  construction  can  be  seen,  especially  on  the  left, 
where  the  screen  house  is  being  built.     The  old  tipple  was  4  to  6 
in.   out  of  plumb  in  two  directions. 

construction  purposes.  It  also  shows  the  location  of  the 
old  shaker  structure  uptrack  from  the  center  line  of 
the  shaft,  which  by  its  fortunate  location  permitted  the 
new  shaker  to  be  built  upon  this  center  line  while  coal 
was  bring  prepared  over  the  old  screen. 

When  the  greater  portion  of  the  material  had  been 
delivered,  the  work  of  erection  was  placed  in  charge  of 
H.  B.  Cooley,  who  was  assisted  by  Otto  Kerner  and  a 
crew  of  ten  experienced  men.  Mr.  Cooley  selected  points 
"A"  and  "C"  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  as  initial  places  of 
attack  on  the  theory  that  from  these  two  fixed  points  he 
could  work  the  steel  up  to  point  "B,"  completing  a  tri- 
angle on  which  to  carry  the  hoisting  load. 

Pier  A  was  easily  built,  as  it  was  on  solid  ground  and 
in  the  clear.  Pier  C  requii'ed  careful  and  painfully  slow 
work,  as  the  ground  above  the  track  level  was  loose, 
being  retained  by  three  old  posts  and  some  wood  plank- 
ing. The  completed  wall  at  C  shown  in  Fig.  4,  was 
built  in  short  sections  while  the  mine  was  operating. 
The  crumbling  ground  was  controlled  meanwhile  by 
short  forepoles,  cribbing  and  timber  bracing.  Fig.  6 
shows  a  side  view  of  the  old  tipple  after  the  key  piers 
were  in  and  the  structural  steel  for  shaker  supports 
were  partly  erected. 

With  piers  A  and  C  in  place,  the  real  job  of  steel  erec- 
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tion  began.  Reference  to  Fig.  2  indicates  the  character 
of  tower  construction  as  designed  to  carry  the  hoisting 
load  from  B  to  C.  The  steel,  from  foundation  to  weigh- 
house  floor,  was  placed  with  little  difficulty  except  at 
several  points  of  interference  with  the  old  structure, 
where  framing-around  was  necessary.  From  the  dump- 
ing point  to  the  sheave  deck,  however,  the  columns  of 
the  old  headframes  were  about  4  in.  out  of  plumb.  To 
meet  this  diflficulty  the  vertical  members  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower  had  been  built  up  of  angles  and 
plate  so  designed  that  a  half  section  could  carry  the 
load  with  a  fair  safety  factor.  These  columns  were 
placed  in  this  manner  when  necessary  to  clear  the  old 
posts.  After  the  ropes  were  put  upon  the  new  sheaves 
and  the  timbers  taken  down  the  full  section  of  columns 
was  completed,  but  coal  was  hoisted  for  several  days 
with  only  half-section  columns. 

Back  Stay  Built  with  Aid  of  Timber  Brace 

The  lower  chord  of  the  engine  brace  was  bolted  to  a 
gusset  plate  on  the  tower,  as  shown  on  Fig.  2.  Its  bot- 
tom end  rested  on  pier  A,  a  temporary  timber  brace 
being  placed  at  its  middle  point.  From  this  chord  the 
entire  lower  portion  of  the  engine  brace  was  gradually 


built  up  This  section  was  guyed  with  cables  to  prevent 
side  swing  and  avoid  trouble  arising  from  vibration, 
communicated  from  the  hoist  while  the  balance  of  the 
steel  was  being  added,  one  memVjer  at  a  time,  up  to  the 
sheave  deck,  where  connection  was  made  with  the  steel 
that  had  been  erected  through  the  mass  of  wood  tim- 
bers from  pier  C. 

These  two  sections — the  steel  from  pier  C  and  that 
from  pier  A — were  erected  simultaneously  by  two 
gangs,  the  work  being  so  regulated  that  both  reached 
B  about  the  same  time.  All  the  steel  had  been  bolted 
in  place  and  after  the  sheave  deck  beams  were  put  in 
position  all  connections  from  the  ground  to  point  B  were 
riveted  up  before  the  cables  were  lifted  from  the  old 
sheaves  and  set  on  the  new. 

After  the  load  was  placed  on  the  new  structure  the 
old  tower  was  kept  in  service  merely  to  carry  the  cage 
guides.  A  night  shift  gradually  replaced  these,  work- 
ing on  a  section  at  a  time  from  the  sheave  deck  to  the 
ground.  The  thrust  of  the  cages  was  transmitted 
through  the  steel  framework  to  pier-C,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

While  the  work  on  the  tower  was  going  on  another 
gang  was  erecting  the  steel  for  the  shaker-screen  shed 
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FIG.   5.     ELEVATIONAL  SECTION   OF  NEW  AND  OLD   TIPPLES.  SHOWING  SCBEEN-HOUSE   DETAILS 
Pier   "A"   was   readily   built   in   the   solid     for   erection,   grave   much   trouble.      The    old     was  parlous  work.    However,  once  built,  the 
ground  .so  far  beyond  the  old  tipple  that  it     tipple  was  on  ground  that  stayed  in  place  by     skeleton  "A,"  "B,"  "C."  was  erected  upon  it 
could    not    disturb   It,    but   pier    "C,"   which     grace   of   three   old   rotted    posts   and   some     and  upon  the  brace  post  "A,"  the  rest  of  the 
was  long  and  too  close  to  the  main  structure     wooden  planking,  and  digging  around  them     tipple  proper  being  added  thereafter. 
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FIG.  6. 

Steel  Frame 
in  Place 

Much  of  the  old 
structure  still  re- 
mained, to  be  dis- 
mantled during 
the  night  shifts. 
The  old  trestle 
sustained  the  cage 
guides,  and  the 
hoisting  of  coal 
continued.  An  idle 
day  and  a  Sunday 
gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  exchange 
weigh  pans.  The 
work  was  finished 
without  a  single 
personal  injury  or 
the  loss  of  an 
hour's  working 
opportunity. 


and  also  placing  the  machinery.  This  latter  was  con- 
nected up  with  its  drive  and  operated  for  several  days 
as  a  test  before  the  new  weigh  pan  was  swung  into  place 
and  coal  sent  over  the  shakers. 

In  order  to  get  the  new  weigh  pan  into  position  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  the  cage  dump  irons  to  their 
permanent  place  and  let  the  coal  drop  7  or  8  ft.  to  the 
old  weigh  basket.  This,  however,  lasted  only  about  two 
shifts,  when  the  new  basket  was  swung  into  position 
and  put  in  service.  The  change  in  dumping  point  and 
weigh  pan  could  not  be  made  while  hoisting  coal.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  mine  was  idle  on  account  of  car 
shortage  on  the  Saturday  scheduled  for  this  change, 
and  the  constructors  were  not  charged  with  any  delay. 

The  job  of  placing  the  crusher,  loading  booms,  etc.; 
painting  and  covering  the  structure  was  more  play  than 
work  after  the  nerve-straining  experience  of  the  tower 
erection.  The  entire  job  was  completed  in  good  shape 
without  a  single  case  of  a  personal  injury  and  with  no 
loss  of  time  in  hoisting  charged  to  tipple  construction. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  job,  excluding  picking  tables, 
was  as  follows : 

Equipment  and  material   (steel.  207,198  lb.) $25,348 

Field   labor,   superintendence,   drawings,   shop  details   and 

engineering    18,125 

Excavation  and  concrete   1,3-12 

Chargeable  to  wrecking  the  old  tipple 674 

New    cages    1,850 

Total     $47,310 

After  the  new  tipple  was  completed  and  put  into 
operation,  excavation  was  made  around  the  shaft  curb- 
ing from  the  surface  to  rock  (about  20  ft.)  and  a  new 
concrete  wall  installed.  To  this  the  guides  were 
fastened  by  means  of  steel  brackets  and  the  side  frame- 
work of  the  steel  tower  bolted  down  to  it.  This  com- 
pleted the  installation  with  the  exception  of  the  retail- 
coal  conveyors  and  bins,  which  were  put  in  place  at 
a  later  date. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  finished  tipple  with  the  old  structure 
removed.  Also,  in  the  b".ckground  may  be  seen  the 
boiler-coal  conveyor  from  the  screenings  track  to  the 
boiler  room.  This  figure  in  addition  presents  a  view 
of  the  housing  for  the  picking  tables,  which  were  in- 
stalled after  the  main  job  was  completed.  A  new  idea 
is  here  incorporated,  namely,  that  of  concentrating  the 
loading-boom  counterweights  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  this  photograph. 


Use  of  Peat  Solves  Railway  Fuel  Problem 

CONSUL-GENERAL  MURPHY  at  Stockholm  reports 
that  apparently  the  coal  problem,  so  far  as  Sweden  and 
the  Swedish  railways  are  concerned,  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  by  substituting  peat  for  coal  as  fuel  for  locomotives. 
Following  long-continued  tests,  the  Railway  Board  of 
Sweden  has  taken  over  a  specially  constructed  plant  at 
"Hasthagen"  bog,  near  Vislanda.  Here  peat  is  reduced  to 
powder  or  made  into  briquets.  The  plant,  which  cost 
975,000  kroner  (approximately  $231,000),  has  a  capacity  of 
30,000  tons  a  year.  Production  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
maintained  with  only  a  small  working  force. 
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JOHN  M.  HUMPHREY 

President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  by  election  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  April  13.  He  hsis  been  affiliated  with  the 
company  for  thirty-one  years.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he  was 
educated  at  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  Lehigh  University. 
Hi.«!  first  employment  was  on  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Lehigh 
\'alley  Coal  Co.  Subsequently  he  became  division  engineer, 
and  later  mining  engineer  of  the  company.  Six  years  ago  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Humphrey  now  resides  In 
Dorrancetown,  Pa.  When  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the 
order  for  the  separation  of  the  coal  and  raii'.oad  companies,  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  made  a  director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
As  the  directorate  largely  resides  in  Wilkes-Barre,  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  the  room  prepared  by  F.  M.  Chase,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey's predecessor,  for  meetings  of  the  directors  will  be  eventually 
used.     Five  out  of  six  directors  i.ow  reside  in  that  city. 
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Substation  at  Cordova  Mine  Has  Operated 
Two  Years  Without  Attendant* 

Automatic  Substations  Not  Only  Reduce  Wage  Costs  but  Also  Per- 
form Services  That  an  Attendant  Cannot  Perform — Troubles  That 
Cause  a  Shutdown  May  Be  Automatically  Signaled  to  Headquarters 

From  a  Pittsburgh  Correspondent 


SUBSTATIONS  that  do  not  require  the  services  of 
an  attendant  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  today  can  be  accepted  as  being 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  mine.  Without 
them  the  most  efficient  results  cannot  be  attained. 
Though  only  a  few  have  been  built,  their  number  is 
steadily  increasing  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  services  of  a  substation  atten- 
dant will  as  a  rule  no  longer  be  required.  This  will  be 
particularly  the  case  at  mines  operating  upon  purchased 
power  and  at  those  plants  where  booster  equipment  is 
necessary  underground. 

Labor  cost  is  the  chief  item  in  the  maintenance  of 
substations.  This  is  practically  elminated  by  the  auto- 
matic station.  The  average  wage  paid  the  substation 
attendant  approximates  perhaps  $150  a  month.  If  it 
must  be  kept  going  day  and  night,  as  is  the  case  where 
pumps  are  worked  continuously  or  where  cutting  is  done 
on  the  night  shift,  this  figure  must  be  doubled.  Thus 
the  services  of  a  substation  attendant  cost  the  company 
nearly  $4,000  yearly. 

This  is  a  sum  of  appreciable  proportions  yet  one  that 
has  heretofore  been  considered  a  necessary  entry  upon 
the  payroll  of  every  electrified  mine.  The  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  when  the  power-plant  attendants  may  seek 
employment  in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  but  those  now 
presiding  over  the  machinery  of  the  substation  may  be 
relieved  of  duty  except,  of  course,  for  periodic  visits 
when  oil  cups  must  be  filled,  the  generating  and  control 
apparatus  dusted  off,  the  rooms  swept  out  and  the  whole 
installation  made  generally  shipshape. 


•Graham  Bright  having-  written  an  article  entitled  "Nanty  Glo 
Has  First  Coal-Mine  Substation  Equipped  to  Run  Witliout  At- 
tendant" for  our  issue  of  April  7,  a  Pittsburgh  correspondent  was 
led  to  write  this  article,  in  which  he  declares  that  an  automatic 
substation  has  been  in  use  for  two  years.  His  remarks  are 
printed  entirely  without  prejudice  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. 


Decreased  labor  cost,  however,  is  not  the  only 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  making  a  substation 
automatic.  Such  an  installation  holds  no  card  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  as  a  result  when 
labor  troubles  beset  a  mine  using  purchased  power  the 
fan  and  pumps  can  be  operated  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  if  the  regular  forces  of  the  operation  were  on  duty. 
Of  course,  if  the  mine  generates  its  own  power  or  dis- 
tributes it  from  a  central  plant  the  various  substations 
will  be  forced  to  suspend  operations  concurrently  with 
the  extinguishment  of  the  fires  under  the  boilers. 

Automatic  Substation  Runs  for  Two  Years 

At  the  Cordova  mine  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Coal  Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  located  in  the  town  of  Cordova,  a 
substation  has  been  operated  for  nearly  two  years  which 
requires  no  attendant.  Power  for  the  operation  of  the 
mine  is  purchased  and  delivered  at  22,000  volts.  After 
passing  through  outdoor  transformers  current  becomes 
available  for  the  station  itself  at  2,200  volts.  For 
supplying  operations  underground  with  direct  current 
a  100-kvv.  275-volt  generator  is  direct-connected  to  a 
150-hp.  2,200-volt  induction  motor. 

In  this  set  the  generator  field  is  connected  through  a 
discharge  resistance  for  starting.  This  calls  for  the 
installation  of  an  additional  relay  on  the  switchboard 
for  disconnecting  this  resistance  and  connecting  the 
motor  field  to  the  generator  after  the  machine  is  up  to 
speed  and  is  developing  normal  voltage.  The  only  other 
electrical  equipment  within  the  building,  as  may  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  a  self- 
operating  panel  switchboard.  All  tl.e  equipment  here 
mentioned  is  housed  in  a  frame  building  located  on  the 
surface. 

With  the  exception  of  the  automatic  redosing  circuit 
breaker,  all  the  control  equipment  on  the  switchboard 


FIG.    1. 

Automatic 
Substation 

Cordova  substa- 
tion receives 
power  from  the 
lines  of  a  public- 
service  corpora- 
tion at  22,000 
volts  which  out- 
door transform- 
ers step  down  to 
2,200  volts,  where 
it  is  converted  in- 
to 275-volt  direct- 
current. 
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FIG.  2.  FRONT  OF  AUTOMATIC  SWITCHBOARD 
One  advantage  of  automatic  devices  is  that,  having  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  conditions  which  they  must  correct,  they  sometimes 
are  able  to  discern  wliat  those  conditions  are  better  than  an  ob- 
server. The  attendant  at  a  substation  will  not  even  suspect 
phase  failure  till  too  late  to  correct  it.  The  switchboard  will 
scent  it  and  recognize  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  do  damage, 
and  the  switches   will  act  accordingly. 

was  built  by  the  Cutler-Hanwner  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  principal  pieces  of  apparatus  mounted  upon  the 
board  are  an  oil  circuit  breaker  equipped  with  over- 
load release  but  without  low-voltage  release,  a  phase- 
failure  and  phase-reversal  relay  device,  starting  and 
running  contactors;  an  alternating-current  relay,  two 
auto  transformers  (mounted  separately),  a  two-pole 
main-line  direct-current  switch,  a  voltmeter,  an 
ammeter,  a  field  rheostat,  a  direct-current  relay  and  an 
automatic  reclosing  circuit  breaker. 

May  Be  Started  From  Any  Place  Desired 

The  equipment  is  placed  in  operation  by  an  automatic 
starter  connected  to  the  starting  contactor  through 
push-button  controls.  These  may  be  located  at  one  or 
several  points  of  vantage  about  the  plant.  Thus  one 
may  be  placed  at  the  shaft  bottom,  one  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  one  in  the  power  house,  another  in  the 
mine  electrician's  office,  and  so  on.  As  an  alternate 
proposition  the  substation  may  be  controlled  by  a  clock 
if  operations  in  the  mine  are  not  prosecuted  during  the 
night.  In  such  a  case  the  whole  installation  becomes 
truly  automatic  in  every  sense  of  Lhe  word. 

When  it  is  desired  to  put  the  station  into  operation 
one  of  the  starting  buttons  is  pressed,  throwing  high 
voltage  onto  the  board  at  the  oil  breaker  through  the 
starting  contactor.  The  alternating  current  relay  flies 
into  place,  closing  the  circuit  to  the  three-pole  oil  switch 
which  is  employed  in  starting  the  motor.  If  the  voltage 
is  sufficiently  high  and  the  phases  are  in  correct  relation 
this  switch  will  immediately  close  and  connect  the 
starting  transformer  to  tlie  line  and  the  motor  to  the 
transformer.  The  motor  will  now  gradually  accelerate 
until  the  direct  current  potential  has  been  built  up  to 
approximately  220  volts. 

When  this  pressure  is  reached  the  direct  current  relay 
closes,  cutting  out  the  three-pole  contactor,  disconnect- 
ing the  starting  transformer  and  connecting  the  motor 


FIG.  3.  REAR  VIEW  OF  SAME  SWITCHBOARD 
The  automatic  devices  on  this  board  distinguish  an  overload 
from  a  "short"  and  act  accordingly.  After  many  attempts  to 
close  the  circuit  breaker  the  attendant  of  a  non-automatic  sub- 
station arrives  at  a  conclusion  which  is  possibly  correct — that 
his  line  is  short-circuited.  He  has  no  assurance,  however,  that 
he  will  not  mistake  a  long-continued  overloading  for  a  short- 
circuit,  and  so  may  let  the  current  be  interrupted  to  no  purpose. 

directly  across  the  line.  An  interlock  is  provided  on  the 
other  three-pole  contactor,  which  completes  the  circuit 
to  the  closing  coil  of  the  automatic  reclosing  circuit 
breaker.  If  conditions  on  the  mine  circuit  are  suited  to 
operation — that  is,  if  no  overload  and  no  short  circuit 
is  present — the  breaker  will  close  and  energy  be  directed 
into  the  mine. 

At  this  particular  installation  no  protection  from 
heating  is  provided  on  the  motor  bearings.  At  some 
similar  automatic  substations  "bearing  thermostats" 
are  placed  on  the  motor  shaft.  The  use  of  these  devices 
is  advisable.  One  type  frequently  employed,  built  by 
the  Cutler-Hammer  company,  is  of  the  latched  design. 
This  embodies  a  small  tube  filled  with  a  liquid  which 
vaporizes  at  a  low  temperature.  Surmounting  the  tube 
is  a  spring  bellows.  At  the  first  indication  of  overheat- 
ing of  the  bearing — that  is,  when  the  motor-shaft 
temperature  rises  (more  than  2  deg.  above  normal  (192 
deg.  F.) — the  liquid  in  the  tube  begins  to  vaporize, 
expanding  the  bellows  and  forcing  its  extremity  upward. 
After  a  short  movement  has  taken  place  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  contactor  and  the  control  circuit 
is  opened.  The  latch  on  the  outside  of  the  hood  then 
flies  up  as  an  indicator  and  remains  in  this  position 
until  the  trouble  has  been  remedied,  after  which  this 
lever  may  be  reset  by  hand. 

It  might  well  be  asked  here  why  is  not  the  machine 
automatically  put  back  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  bear- 
ing has  cooled  to  normal  temperature?  To  permit  a 
resumption  of  operation  under  such  conditions  would 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  themiostat  was 
installed,  namely,  to  attract  attention  to  the  bearing  that 
oil  may  be  applied  if  the  shaft  is  dry  or  that  dust  and 
sand  may  be  removed  if  these  foreign  substances  are 
causing  undue  friction. 

The  rising  latch  on  the  thermostat,  denoting  trouble 
from  hot  bearings,  may  be  connected  electrically  with 
some  remote  signalling  device.     Thus  a  klaxon  may  be 
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sounded  or  a  red  light  energized  at  some  point  outside 
the  building  calling  attention  not  only  to  trouble  but 
indicating  its  exact  nature.  In  this  manner  those  on  the 
surface  know  immediately  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  a  short  circuit. 

If  signalling  devices  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  enu- 
merated are  not  utilized  the  electrician  will  be  able  to 
determine  immediately  upon  entering  the  building  where 
the  trouble  is  located  and  can  telephone  the  foreman 
accordingly.  If  the  transformers  are  humming  he  will 
know  that  the  trouble  is  the  result  of  phase  failure  or 
reversal.  If  the  latch  on  the  thermostat  is  in  an  upright 
position  he  realizes  that  the  motor  is  down  as  the  result 
of  a  hot  bearing.  If  the  circuit  breaker  is  in  the  open 
position  and  the  generating  equipment  is  in  operation 
he  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  a  short  circuit  exists 
within  the  mine.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  he  can  read  its  sign  upon  entering  the  door. 

Can  Attend  Many  Automatic  Substations 

Where  a  series  of  installations  such  as  this  has  been 
made  at  mines  obtaining  their  power  from  one  central 
plant  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  detail  a  man  as 
attendant  for  all  such  stations.  This  man  should  so 
arrange  his  time  that  he  can  visit  each  building  at 
least  once  every  three  or  four  days.  In  this  manner 
the  buildings  may  be  periodically  swept  out,  the  oil 
cups  filled  and  the  switchboard  and  generating 
machinery  dusted  off.  A  semi-weekly  visit  to  each 
station  should  suffice.  By  assigning  one  attendant  to 
all  the  buildings  the  mine  electrician's  time  at  each 
separate  plant  need  not  be  taken  up  by  details  that  can 
be  adequately  attended  to  by  an  inexperienced  man. 

The  advantage  of  the  automatic  substation  is  not 
limited  to  its  dispensing  with  an  attendant.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  that  it  does  its  work  more  efficiently. 
Electrical  engineers  agree  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
burnouts  of  alternating-current  motors  are  the  direct 
result  of  phase  failure,  yet  against  this  the  substation 
attendant  is  not  equipped.  It  is  true  that  when  he  starts 
up  a  set  he  may  detect  the  failure  in  phase  by  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  refuses  to  run;  but,  unfortunately, 
phase  failure  seldom  asserts  itself  except  during  the 
operation  of  the' motor. 

Heretofore  phase  failure  has  been  detectable  only 
when  the  m.otor  began  to  give  off  smoke  and  then  the 
attendant  did  not  know  whether  failure  or  reversal  of 
phase  or  hot  bearings  were  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  as 
the  machine  behaves  in  the  same  manner  no  matter 
which  of  the  three  difficulties  is  registering  itself.  To 
shut  down  cannot  remedy  the  mischief  that  has  been 
already  done. 

Another  peril  to  the  substation  is  lightning.  The 
underground  attendant  cannot  tell  that  a  severe  electric 
storm  is  raging  outside.  If  he  did  he  might  be  disposed 
to  shut  down  till  it  was  over,  provided  the  work  of  the 
substation  could  be  delayed,  as  can  pumping,  for 
instance. 

Furthermore,  when  the  direct-current  circuit  breaker 
flies  open  in  a  manually-operated  station  the  attendant 
closes  it  as  soon  as  he  sees  or  hears  it  do  so  or  as  soon 
as  he  happens  to  notice  that  it  is  in  the  non-contact 
position.  If  he  happens  to  be  engaged  somewhere  else 
in  the  room  or  sunning  himself  at  the  door  at  the  time 
the  breaker  opens,  then  the  mine  current  will  be  down 
until  he  notices  that  the  breaker  is  out.  In  most  cases 
the  breaker  is  opened  by  an  overload  on  the  mine  cir- 
cuit, but  the  attendant  has  no  means  of  knowing  to  a 
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FIG.    1.     TWO  VIEWS  OF  BEARING  THERMOSTAT 

In  the  left-hand  view  the  operating'  parts  are  shown  hooded 
for  piotection  against  dust  and  dirt.  The  device  is  insiaUed  di- 
rectly on  the  bearings  of  the  motor  shaft.  At  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  overheating  a  liquid  contained  '.n  the  stem  vaporizes.  rai.«- 
ing  a  piston  which  trips  the  contactor,  shutting  the  current  off. 
The  device  does  not  permit  the  motor  to  resume  operations  after 
the  bearings  have  cooled,  for  the  condition  that  its  action  indi- 
cates is  a  serious  one  and  must  be  corrected  before  restarting. 

certainty.  He  closes  the  switch  and  if  it  opens  after 
each  of  several  successive  efforts  to  close  it,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  line  has  been  short-circuited, 
though  this  may  not  be  so  at  all.  In  the  automatic 
substation  the  breaker  remains  open  until  the  overload 
has  been  removed  from  the  wires  and  then  it  recloses  of 
its  own  accord,  and,  if  a  short  circuit  has  caused  it  to 
fly  open,  it  remains  open  until  the  mine  circuit  has  again 
been  made  clear. 

In  case  of  a  short  cii-cuit  in  a  manually-operated 
station  the  attendant  keeps  tr>'ing  to  close  the  switch 
until,  wearied  with  trying,  he  concludes  that  the  line  is 
short-circuited.  It  is  a  poor  way  of  finding  out  whether 
the  line  is  overloaded  or  shorted  but  it  is  the  best  method 
available  to  the  attendant. 

With  the  mine  equipped  with  aii  automatic  station, 
the  foreman  does  not  call  up  the  substation  to  discover 
if  the  negligence  of  the  attendant  has  allowed  the  circuit 
breaker  to  remain  out.  He  is  sure  that  something  more 
serious  than  an  overload  has  occurred,  for  otherwise 
the  current  would  be  established,  so  he  telephones  to 
the  electrician  on  the  surface  to  look  for  the  "short" 
and  sends  other  men  to  do  the  same. 

In  some  of  the  stations  now  being  equipped,  a  klaxon 
is  attached  to  one  of  the  window  frames  of  the  build- 
ing. When  the  direct  circuit  breaker  opens  and  stays 
open  for  a  predetermined  time,  a  dry-battery  circuit  is 
completed  which  causes  the  horn  to  operate,  sending  its 
shrill  signal  over  the  plant.  The  mine  electrician 
knows  at  once  that  there  is  a  short-circuit  within  the 
mine,  as  the  klaxon  will  not  operate  when  the  breaker 
has  been  opened  by  an  overload — unless  indeed,  that 
overload  is  maintained  on  the  wires  for  nearly  a  half 
minute — and  he  telephones  the  foreman,  who  institutes 
a  search  at  once. 

When  a  short-circuit  occurs  in  a  mine  without  an 
automatic  substation,  the  attendant  may  mistake  it  for 
an  overload  and  he  may  try  to  throw  in  the  circuit 
breaker  without  first  pulling  the  alternating-current 
switch.  This  will  damage  the  entire  installation  and 
may  severely  injure  the  attendant. 


SoiTH  Afric.\  cl.-mms  the  largest  single  coal  deposit  in 
the  world  is  being  developed  south  of  Victoria  Falls,  on 
the  Zambesi  River.  Engineers  say  that  this  one  mine  will 
yield  six  trillion  tons  of  soft  coal.  Present  production  is  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  tons  a  month. 
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Main  Gear,  Eccentric  and  Crosshead  of 
Gathering  Pump  Run  in  Oil 

ANEW  type  of  gathering  pump  has  been  developed 
and  placed  on  the  market  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  this  design  all  bearings  and  moving  parts 
are  self-oiling  and  unusual  accessibility  is  provided. 

The  back-geared  drive,  or,  rather,  that  portion  of  it 
external  to  the  drive  casing,  vi^hich  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  sectional  illustration,  is  not,  of  course, 
an  innovation.  The  shaft  carrying  the  first  back  gear 
extends  through  vi^hat  in  most  pumps  would  be  the 
crankcase,  within  which  it  bears  a  pinion  that  meshes 
with  the  second  back  gear.  This  gear,  which  is  of 
close-grained  cast  iron,  carries  upon  its  side  and  cast 
integral  with  it  a  large  eccentric,  motion  from  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  crosshead  and  thence  to  the  piston. 

The  crosshead  is  of  the  piston  type  and  reciprocates 
within  a  bored  guide.  In  shape  and  external  appear- 
ance it  strongly  resembles  the  piston  of  an  ordinary 
gasoline  engine,  except,  of  course,  that  packing  rings 
are  entirely  lacking.  The  pinion,  gear,  eccentric,  eccen- 
tric rod  and  crosshead  are  all  inclosed  within  the  gear 
case  and  guide  barrel.  The  piston  rod  passes  through  a 
stuffing  box  which  effectually  prevents  leakage  of  oil 
outward  or  of  water  inward. 

"Crank"  Case  Partly  Filled  with  Oil 

The  "crank"  case,  which  is  provided  with  a  hinged 
cover  for  purposes  of  access  and  inspection,-  is  partly 
filled  with  oil.  This  is  carried  up  by  the  gear  to  the 
pinion  and  thoroughly  floods  and  lubricates  not  only  the 
meshing  teeth  but  also  the  gear  and  pinion  bearings. 
Furthermore,  oil  thrown  off  by  the  pinion  is  directed 
through  the  cored  passage,  plainly  visible  in  the  cut,  to 
the  top  of  the  crosshead.  Here  a  groove  around  the 
crosshead  effectually  distributes  it  not  only  to  the  wrist- 
pin  but  also  to  the  entire  crosshead  throughout  its 
circumference.  Suitable  passages  are  provided  which 
return  the  oil  both  from  crosshead  and  bearings  to  the 
main  reservoir.  Thus  not  only  are  all  wearing  surfaces 
flooded  with  lubricant  but  this  oil  is  used  over  and 
over  again. 

The  cast-iron  cylinder,  whi  ;b  is  of  the  overhung  type, 
contains  not  only  the  piston  barrel  but  the  valve  cham- 
ber also,  these  parts  being  cast  integral.  The  piston  is 
of  cast  iron  fitted  with  square-braided  flax  packing  and 
a  follower  plate.  It  is  reciprocated  within  a  cast- 
bronze  cylinder  bushing  by  a  bronze  piston  rod  which 
passes  through  an  outside-packed  stuflling  box. 

Suction  and  discharge  valves  are  of  rubber  working 
upon  bronze  grid  seats  that  are  screwed  into  their 
respective   decks.     Access   to   either-   valve   chamber   is 


gained  by  the  removal  of  a  single  nut  and  crab  which 
hold  down  the  valve  covers.  Standard  construction  in- 
cludes an  air  chamber  and  companion  pipe  flanges. 

Another  pump  of  the  same  type  is  built  for  belt  drive. 
It  is  provided  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys  in  place  of 
the  motor  and  first  back  gear.  In  either  case  the  entire 
machine  is  mounted  upon  a  substantial  bedplate,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  electric  drive,  of  course,  carries  the 
motor  also.  This  bedplate  may  be  mounted  on  wheels 
if  desired. 

In  general  this  pump  is  of  heavy  design  throughout. 
All  rubbing  surfaces  are  of  generous  dimensions  and 
bearings  not  flooded  from  the  crankcase  reservoir  are 
made  self-oiling  with  renewable  shells.  All  external 
moving  parts  are  carefully  guarded  to  prevent  accident. 
The  builder  of  the  pump,  the  Deming  Co.  of  Salem, 
Ohio,  has  endeavored  to  make  it  durable,  reliable  and 
easy  of  access. 


VVUV  FOU  VOIDING   WATKR   FROM   SMALT.   SUMPS 

Reciprocating  motion  Is  Imparted  by  an  eccentric  and  the  cross- 
head  is  cylindrical.  Both  of  these  parts  are  incased  like  the 
cranks  of  an  automobile  and  similarl.\-  run  in  oil.  The  case  also 
houses  the  ni.iin  gear  and  the  pinion  meshing  with  it.  A  passage 
from  the  pinion  to  the  crosshead  carries  the  oil  from  the  former 
to  the  latter. 


THOMAS  P.  THOMAS 

New  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  been 
forty-five  years  an  employee  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  He 
was  born  in  Wales,  where  his  father  was  a  miner.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  entered  the  mines,  being  a  door  tender  in  a  Pittston 
mine.  He  filled  various  humble  duties  until  reaching  twenty-one 
>  ears  of  age.  His  parents  being  too  poor  to  send  the  boy  to 
s<hool.  he  had  to  study  in  the  evenings  on  his  retui-n  from  work 
in  the  mines. 

By  the  time  he  became  of  age  he  had  saved  up  enough  money 
to  go  to  the  academy  of  Bucknell  University.  From  that  he  went 
to  Lehigh  and  studied  mining  engineering  for  three  years  with 
the  class  of  1886.  He  returned  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
about  188,1  and  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  engineer  corps, 
in  wliicli  lie  i-emained  for  several  years.  He  wa5  promoted  in 
1S90  to  tlie  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Enterprise 
I'olliery  at  Plains,  a  mine  long  since  abandoned.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  became  ovitside  foreman  at  Exeter  colliery,  where  he 
liad  worked  as  a  boy. 

In  1801  he  became  foreman  of  the  colliery.  In  1901  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  company's  Lackawanna  division  and  four 
>ears  later  was  transferred  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Hazle- 
(on  division.  In  1907  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming 
division,  and  in  1912  nnning  superintendent  over  all  the  Lehigh 
Valley  collieries. 
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Edited  by      /^^ 
James  T.  DcardJ[     J^ 


Mine  Inspectors'  Difficulties 

Large  Territories,  Great  Responsibilities  and  Considerable  Per- 
centage of  Tricky  Mine  Foremen  Constitute  Some  of  the  Many 
Difficulties  That   Surround   the   Work   of  the  Mine  Inspector 


MORE  than  once  when  reading  Coal 
Age  I  have  been  reminded  of  the 
great  responsibilities  that  rest  on  our 
mine  inspectors.  These  men  are  placed 
under  bond  to  insure  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  which  are 
varied  and  numerous. 

Every  mine  inspector  is  required  by 
law  to  visit  each  mine  in  his  district 
once  every  three  or  four  months,  which 
he  often  finds  it  a  practical  impos- 
sibility to  do  and,  at  the  same  time, 
perform  the  other  duties  that  the  law 
requires  of  him. 

What  makes  the  inspector's  work 
more  difficult  and  requires  him  to  be 
shrewd  and  cautious  is  the  well  known 
fact  that,  we  might  say,  seven  out  of 
every  ten  mine  foremen  watch  for  the 
inspector's  coming  and  prepare  for  that 
event.  Occasionally,  an  inspector  will 
drop  in  at  a  time  the  foreman  is  not 
looking  for  him;  but  this  only  happens 
when  the  inspector  has  reason  to  believe 
that  his  presence  in  that  mine  is  needed. 

Some  Foremen  Frequently  Try  to 
Hoodwink  the  Inspector 

When  a  foreman  is  working  one  or 
more  places  that  he  knows  do  not  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  yet  he  is  anxious  to  keep  such 
places  going  for  his  own  purposes,  he 
is  quite  apt  when  the  time  arrives  for 
the  inspector  to  make  another  visit,  to 
withdraw  the  men  working  those 
places  and  put  them  to  work  elsewhere, 
temporarily. 

The  over-anxious  foreman  is  seldom 
at  a  loss  to  tell  the  inspector  why  such 
and  such  a  place  "is  not  working"  and, 
unless  th'e  inspector  is  well  on  to  his 
job,  he  will  generally  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  foreman  as  a  fact  and  pass 
on  to  places  that  the  foreman  is  very 
desirous  he  should  "examine  closely." 
The  actual  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman,  however,  is  to  get  the  inspector 
away  to  a  portion  of  the  mine  where  he 
will  find  everything  all  right. 

How  is  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  occurring  in  our 
mines  daily  when  a  large  proportion  of 
H  the  foremen  will  resort  to  tricks  of  this 
kind,  hoping  to  hoodwink  the  inspector 
and  believing  that  their  employers  will 
be  well  pleased  if  they  are  able  to  do 
this? 

From  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
many  other  foremen,   I   have   no   hesi- 


tancy in  saying  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  foreman  of  a  mine  to  conduct  the 
work  of  which  he  has  charge,  in  a 
manner  that  he  will  never  feel  anxious 
about  the  coming  of  the  mine  inspector. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  foreman 
who  will  deceive  the  inspector  will  play 
the  same  trick  on  his  employer,  when- 
ever he  is  able  to  cover  up  his  tracks 
and  avoid  the  results  that  he  very 
naturally  fears  will  follow  the  discovery 
of  his  misdoings. 

Night  Schools  Needed  to  Insure 
Competency 

Speaking  of  certified  mine  foremen, 
it  is  my  belief  that  if  these  men  were 
compelled  to  take  the  examination  over 
again,  not  forty  per  cent  of  them  would 
pass.  It  would  seem  that  a  portion  of 
the  work  that  falls  to  mine  inspectors 
is  to  get  the  foremen  in  their  several 
districts  together,  for  a  meeting  once  a 
month  or  so,  that  they  may  become 
familiar  with  their  views  and  methods 
regarding  safety  in  the  mines. 

Mention  was  made  in  Coal  Age,  a 
short  time  ago  (Jan.  27,  p.  187),  of 
a  district  mine  inspector,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  realized  the  need  of  greater 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  foremen 
in  his  district  and  organized  a  night 
school  for  all  who  would  attend. 

While  it  is  true  that  accidents  often 
result  from  a  superintendent  pushing 
his  formen  too  much  and  urging  them 
to  get  out  more  coal,  regardless  of 
certain  things  that  pertain  to  safety, 
it  happens  more  often  that  the  cause 
of  these  accidents  ai'e  due  to  the  lazi- 
ness of  many  foremen. 

Many  Foremen  Rely  Too  Much  on 
Their  Assistants 

In  large  mines  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  foreman  relies  too  much  on  his 
assistants  and  fii-ebosses,  and  does  not 
give  the  same  personal  supervision  to 
the  work  that  he  should  as  foreman. 
In  that  case,  if  anything  happens  the 
blame  of  course,  falls  on  the  foreman 
for  his  neglect. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  to  avoid 
accidents,  greater  discipline  is  needed. 
This  applies  all  down  the  line  from  the 
inspector  to  the  superintendent,  mine 
foremen,  assistant  foremen,  and  bosses 
in  charge.  Every  superintendent  should 
go  through  the  mine  with  his  foreman 
once  or  twice  a  week,  that  he  may  know 


what  is  being  done.  This  is  as 
important  as  it  is  for  the  mine  inspector 
to  make  his  regular  visits  as  required 
by  law.  John  H.  Wiley. 

Oliphant,  Pa. 


Working  Contiguous  Coal  Seams 

Numerous  letters  indorse  the  statement 
that  the  only  scfe  method  to  adopt  in 
the  working  of  two  seams  of  coal 
separated  by  a  few  feet  of  strata  is 
to  provide  a  continuous  line  of  sup- 
port by  placing  pillars  over  pillars  in 
the  two  seams. 

REFERRING  to  the  inquiry  of  J.  C. 
R.  Taylor,  Coal  Age,  March  10,  p. 
455,  regarding  the  working  of  two 
seams  of  coal  separated  by  40  ft.  of 
hard  slate  and  shale,  I  agree  fully  with 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  editor  in  his 
reply  that  the  pillars  in  the  upper  seam 
must  stand  vertically  over  those  in  the 
lower  seam. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any 
other  plan  could  be  contemplated.  To 
my  mind,  should  a  pillar  in  the  upper 
bed  stand  over  a  chamber  in  the  lower 
bed  the  effect  would  be  the  same  as 
when  a  wedge  is  driven  over  the  center 
of  a  collar  or  crossbar  of  a  set  of 
timbers. 

In  the  accompanying  figure,  I  have 
attempted  lo  illustrate  what  would  take 


pillar  unsupported  crlshes 
timbers  in  seam  below 

place  where  a  pillar  overlies  an  open- 
ing below.  My  sketch  shows  an  entry 
pillar  standing  directly  above  a  head- 
ing driven  in  the  lower  seam.  Assum- 
ing there  is  any  considerable  roof  pres- 
sure in  the  upper  seam  the  strata  in- 
tervening between  the  two  seams  will 
yield  and  break  the  timbers  below. 

The  effect  is  bad  enough  in  the  case 
of  headings  where  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  roads  and  airways  will  be 
much  increased,  but  the  trouble  will 
be  far  greater  in  the  rooms  where 
caving  will  result,  causing  a  great  loss 
of  coal  and  making  ii.  impossible  to 
draw  the  pillars,  which  will  be  badly 
crushed. 

Some  years  ago  while  working  both 
the  "Checker  beds"  in  the  Pittston  dis- 
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trict,  I  remember  a  very  bad  squeeze 
occurred  and  the  roof  collapsed  over  a 
large  territory.  Previous  to  the  acci- 
dent I  had  noticed  that  some  of  the 
l)illars  in  the  upper  seam,  while  not 
set  entirely  over  the  chambers  below, 
yet  overlapped  the  pillar  supports  in 
the  lower  seam,  at  times  as  much  as 
12  ft. 

Waching  these  pillars  closely,  from 
time  to  time,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
they  would  eventually  keel  over  into 
the  chambers  below,  which  was  actually 
what  took  place  in  the  collapse.  In 
that  case,  the  intervening  strata  ranged 
from  14  to  30  ft.  in  thickness,  the  rock 
being  a  hard  sandstone. 

In  another  section  of  the  mine,  how- 
ever, we  adopted  the  plan  of  leaving 
every  eighth  chamber  to  be  mined  at 
some  time  later.  This  provided  a 
safety  pillar  of  solid  coal  some  60  ft. 
in  width  and  prevented  further  trouble. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  the  same  plan 
can  probably  be  used  in  the  case  men- 
tioned in  this  inquiry. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Engineer. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

SPEAKING  of  working  two  seams 
with  only  40  ft.  of  rock  between 
them,  my  understanding  has  always 
been  that  the  pillars  in  both  seams 
should  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
one  above  the  other,  in  order  to  have 
a  solid  line  of  support  from  the  floor 
of  the  lower  seam  to  the  roof  of  the 
upper  one.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  argument  could  be  advanced 
in  support  of  any  other  plan. 

The  upkeep  of  mines  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  cdst  varies  from  a 
comparative  trifle  to  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a  day,  whenever  proper  attention 
is  not  given  to  the  study  of  the  local 
conditions  and  the  work  laid  out  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  trouble,  later, 
in  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  mine. 

While  a  large  force  of  daymen  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  mine  in 
good  repair  where  the  conditions  are 
unfavorable,  this  may  often  be  re- 
quired, also,  under  favorable  conditions, 
because  of  the  injudicious  planning  of 
the  mine. 

Sudden  Development  of  Creep 
Brings  Disaster 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with 
mine  creeps  will  agree  with  me  ^hat 
everything  may  be  working  to  satis- 
faction and  the  daily  output  of  the 
mine  growing  when  the  miners  are  per- 
mitted to  widen  out  their  rooms  and 
are  taking  too  much  of  the  pillar  coal 
that  should  be  left  for  the  support  of 
their  rooms.  Then,  suddenly  there 
comes  a  change. 

Almost  without  warning  the  mine 
starts  to  creep.  Coal  falls  from  the 
pillars  in  slabs;  the  roof  weights; 
timbers  are  broken  iind  rock  falls  block 
the  roads  and  many  of  the  working 
places  are  rendered  unsafe  for  work. 
As  a  result  the  daily  output  of  the 
mine  drops  off  and  the  cost-sheet  be- 
gins to  loom  alarmingly. 


Where  formerly  a  large  number  of 
miners  were  at  work  and  few  daymen 
were  employed  to  keep  up  the  roads 
and  timber  the  places,  now  a  com- 
paratively few  miners  are  sending  out 
coal  and  a  large  force  of  daymen  are 
busy  keeping  the  roads  open  and  set- 
ting timber  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  squeeze. 

Formerly,  the  men  were  mining 
cheap  coal  and  drawing  good  money, 
which  pleased  the  management  whose 
eyes  were  blind  to  what  was  to  come. 
Now,  all  their  thoughts  and  energies 
are  concentrated  on  keeping  the  mine 
open.  There  is  little  doing  on  the 
tipple  and  the  small  amount  of  coal 
sent  out  of  the  mine  each  day  is  mined 
at  a  high  cost. 

Results  of  Bad  Management 
Someone  has  blundered;  but,  as  is 
invariably  the  case,  many  must  suffer 
as  a  result.  The  miners  lose  their 
wages  and  the  company's  profits  are 
cut  off  by  the  increased  cost  of  day- 
work  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
squeeze. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  here,  that  any- 
thing done,  or  practice  followed,  in  a 
mine  that  tends  to  produce  creep  or 
squeeze  is  not  only  a  serious  mistake 
but  a  crime.  While  it  is  possible  to 
work  continuous  seams  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  without  damage  to  each 
other,  provided  the  seams  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  sufficient  thickness  and 
strength  of  strata,  when  this  dividing 
rock  is  but  40  ft.  in  thickness,  careful 
arrangement  of  the  workings  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  trouble.  Nothing  else 
will  prevent  disaster. 

Stephen  Davies. 
Midlandvale,  Alta.,   Canada. 


THIRD  LETTER 

MY  ATTENTION  was  recently 
arrested,  in  looking  over  Coal 
Age,  by  observing  the  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  work  two  coal  seams,  40  ft. 
apart.     The  suggestion  had  been  made 
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Plan  of  Workings  m  Upper  and  Lower  Seoms 

ENTRIES   DRIVEN  AT  AN   ANGI.E 
IN  THE  TWO  SEAMS 

to  the  inquirer  that  the  pillars  in  the 
upj;er  seam  should  stand  over  the  open- 
ings in  the  lower  seam.  I  wondered 
how  such  an  idea  could  be  held  by 
anyone. 

Of  course,  my  preference  is  to  drive 
all  entries,  rooms,  and  other  openings 
in  an  upper  seam  directly  over  those 
in  the  seam  below,  so  that  all  pillars 
will  stand  over  and  be  supported  by 
similar  pillars   in  the  lower  seam. 


However,  another  plan  that  has  been 
advocated,  at  times,  and  has  some  prom- 
ise of  success  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, is  to  drive  the  workings  in  the 
two  seams  at  a  considerable  angle,  say 
45  deg.,  with  each  other,  as  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  shows 
a  long  wall  development  on  this  plan, 
but  can  refer  equally  to  a  room-and- 
pillar  development. 

When  working  on  the  room-and-pil- 
lar  system  I  would  turn  the  rooms,  in 
the  lower  seam,  on  80-  or  90-ft.  ceAters 
and  drive  them  up  not  exceeding  6  yards 
in  width.  This  will  provide  pillars  from 
60  to  70  ft.  wide  and  furnish  a  good 
support  for  the  pillars  in  the  upper 
seam. 

When  the  pillars  in  the  upper  seam 
are  vertically  above  those  in  the  seam 
below,  there  is  provided  a  continuous 
line  of  support  that  extends  unbroken 
through  both  seams.  Since  the  weight 
of  the  overburden  acts  vertically  down- 
ward, it  stands  to  reason  that  the  pres- 
sure it  exerts  must  be  transmitted, 
without  a  break,  to  a  solid  foundation, 
which  is  the  floor  of  the  lower  seam. 

When  drawing  the  pillars  those  in 
the  upper  seam  should  be  taken  out 
first  before  disturbing  the  pillars  below. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  should 
the  pillars  in  the  lower  seam  be  ex- 
tracted first,  the  resulting  cave  would 
extend  to  the  upper  seam  and  the  pil- 
lars in  that  seam  would  be  lost  beyond 
recovery.  William  Dickinson. 

Whipple,  W.  Va. 


FOURTH  LETTER 

REGARDING  the  working  of  the  two 
seams  of  coal  mentioned  by  J.  C. 
R.  Taylor,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Coal 
Age,  and  which  he  says  are  separated 
by  only  40  ft.  of  slate  and  shale,  I  can 
say  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
only  safe  and  practical  method  to  adopt 
in  the  development  of  these  seams  is 
that  recommended  in  the  reply  to  this 
inquiry. 

In  my  opinion  there  must  be  provided 
a  direct  line  of  support  extending 
through  both  seams.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drive 
the  main  and  cross-entries  on  the  same 
bearing  in  both  seams  and  in  the  same 
position  vertically. 

Pillars  Must  Stand  Over  .Pillars. 
Rooms  Over  Rooms 

For  example,  if  the  main  entries  are 
driven  due  north  in  the  lower  seam, 
those  in  the  upper  seam  should  be  di- 
rectly over  them  and  driven  in  the 
same  direction.  Also,  the  cross-entries 
should  be  turned  at  the  same  points 
pnd  driven  east  and  west  in  both  seams. 
In  addition,  the  rooms  should  be  turned 
off  the  cross-entries  at  the  same  dis- 
tances, so  that  each  room  above  will 
lie  directly  over  one  in  the  seam  below. 

If  the  work  is  well  laid  out  by  good 
engineers,  in  this  manner,  each  pillar 
in  the  upper  seam  will  stand  directly 
over  one  in  the  lower  seam.  Let  me 
say.  here,  that  it  is  well  to  make  the 
lower  pillars  somewhat  wider  and  the 
rooms    narrower    in    the    lower    seam 
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than  those  in  the  seam  above,  as  that 
will  give  a  greater  protection  against 
creep  or  squeeze,  which  may  often 
occur  under  the  best  management. 

In  closing,  may  I  suggest  that  it  is 
well  to  build  cribs  at  numerous  points 
in  the  lower  seam  when  the  roof  shows 
any  tendency  to  cave,  as  that  would 
give  no  end  of  trouble  in  contending 
with  sui-face  water  and  gas  escaping 
from  the  strata.      Oscar  H.  James. 

Cravi^ord,  Tenn. 


Fireboss'  Warning  Unheeded 

Accident  narrowly  averted  by  quick 
action  on  the  part  of  a  watchful  fire- 
boss  xvhen  an  assistant  foreman 
foiled  to  listen  to  his  advice  to  timber 
a  roadway  ivhere  the  roof  was  ready 
to  fall. 

SOME  time  ago,  I  remember  there 
appeared  in  Coal  Age  (Vol.  18,  p. 
943)  an  article  entitled  "Give  The  Fire- 
boss  a  Fair  Chance  and  You  Will  Get 
a  Far  Safer  Mine,"  which  I  read  with 
deep  interest  at  the  time. 

Making  the  mine  safer  is  again 
referred  to  in  an  excellent  manner  by 
James  Ashworth,  in  the  issue,  Apr.  21, 
p.  716.  But  let  me  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  mine  safe  naturally 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  faith- 
fulness and  intelligence  of  the  fireboss 
and  on  his  ability  to  act  with  decision. 

How  often  it  happens  that  firebosses 
know  of  dangers  that  exist  in  their 
section  of  the  mine  and  which  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  But  after 
leporting  the  condition,  as  they  should 
and  urging  immediate  action  they  are 
afraid  to  do  more.  Many  a  fireboss 
prefers  to  run  the  risk  of  the  safety 
of  the  men  in  his  charge  rather  than 
stand  a  chance  of  losing  his  job. 

An  instance  occurred  in  my  own 
experience  as  fireboss  some  years  ago. 
In  the  section  of  the  mine  of  which  I 
had  charge  there  was  an  entry  where 
the  roof  was  cutting  badly  on  each  rib, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  sketch.  On  the 
morning  in  question  I  examined  this 
condition  carefully  and  found  that, 
for  a  length  of  60  ft.,  the  roof  was 
nearly  ready  to  drop. 

Having  finished  my  second  examina- 
tion that  morning,  I  sought  the  assist- 
ant foreman  who  had  charge  in  that 
section  of  the  mine  and  informed  him  of 
the  condition  of  the  entry,  stating  that 
unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
make  the  place  safe,  something  was 
-oing  to  drop.  His  only  reply  was, 
"Let  her  drop,"  and  he  went  off,  giving 
me  no  satisfaction. 

Realizing  my  own  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  I  at  once  withdrew  the  men 
working  in  that  section,  including  the 
drivers,  and  fenced  off  the  place  as  a 
warning  for  all  persons  to  keep  out. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  signal  for 
trouble.  The  assistant  foreman,  ascer- 
taming  from  the  men  going  home  that 
they  had  been  "ordered  out  by  the 
fireboss,"  reported  the  matter  promptly 
to  the  foreman. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  foreman 

was  with  the  inspector  who  was  making 

I  his  regular  visit  to  the  mine  that  morn- 


ing and  I  met  the  three  men  coming 
in,  as  I  was  proceeding  on  my  way  to 
the  bottom.  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
comply  with  their  request  to  return 
with  them  to  investigate  the  condition 
and  decide  what  had  to  be  done  to  make 
the  place  safe. 

We  stopped  on  the  way  to  look  at 
one  or  two  places  but  finally  reached 
the  section  that  I  had  fenced  off.   What 


ROOF   CUTTING  BADLY  ON   EACH  RIB 

we  found  there  was  a  surprise  even 
to  myself.  In  the  short  interval  of  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes  from  the  time  I 
had  reported  the  danger  to  the  assist- 
ant foreman  the  roof  had  fallen  to  a 
height  varying  from  8  to  12  ft.,  over 
a  length  of  115  ft.  in  that  entry. 

My  gratification  can  well  be  imagined 
when  I  reflected  what  might  have  been 


t+r*  result  had  I  failed  to  act  so  pre- 
cipitously in  withdrawing  the  men. 
There  was  not  much  to  be  said  in  con- 
demnation of  my  action,  which  received 
the  hearty  approval  and  praise  of  the 
mine  inspector. 

This  little  instance  is  told  here  simply 
to  show  the  importance  of  a  fireboss 
acting  promptly  when  he  knows  that 
danger  exists.  It  will  happen  at  times 
thai  a  giddy-headed  assistant  foreman, 
an.xious  to  show  his  own  importance, 
will  regard  any  advice  given  by  the 
fireboss  as  unworthy  of  his  notice  and 
will  even  delay  the  work  suggested  to 
impress  the  fact  on  the  mind  of  the 
fireboss  that  his  interference  is  not 
desired. 

In  the  present  case  the  mine  foreman 
and  his  assistant  had  much  the  same 
disposition.  Every  night  they  could  be 
seen  drinking  together.  While  I  was  at 
that  time  a  drinking  man  myself,  I 
was  not  the  foreman's  right-hand  man. 
I  often  contrasted  conditions  such  as 
these  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Co.'s  men,  where  the  com- 
pany inspector,  foreman,  assistant  fore- 
man and  firebosses  all  co-operated  in 
the  work  of  "making  the  mines  safer." 

Oliphant,  Pa.  John  H.  Wiley. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Water-Gage  Reading  re  Speed  of  Fan 

Water-Gage  Reading  Varies  With  the  Mine  Resistance  and  Is 
Independent  of  the  Speed  of  the  Ventilator.  Short-Circuiting 
the    Air    Current    Ordinarily    Reduces    the    Gage    Reading 


ONE  question  has  puzzled  me  for 
some  time  past.  It  has  reference 
to  the  water-gage  reading  taken  on  a 
fan  drift.  I  have  always  supposed  that, 
in  order  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
reading  of  the  gage,  it  was  necessary 
to  likewise  increase  or  decrease  the 
speed  of  the  fan.  Observations  taken 
recently,  however,  seem  to  show  that 
when  the  fan  is  running  at  the  same 
speed,  it  is  possible  to  get  different 
readings  of  the  water-gage.  I  shall 
much  appreciate  seeing  this  explained 
in  Coal  Age.  Student. 
,  Pa. 


The  reading  of  a  water  gage  placed 
on  the  fan  drift  is  an  index  of  the  unit 
pressure  creating  the  circulation  of  air 
through  the  mine  or  airway.  This  unit 
pressure  (lb.  per  sq.ft.)  multiplied  by 
the  sectional  area  of  the  fan  drift 
(sq.ft.)  gives  the  total  pressure  pro- 
ducing the  circulation  and  is  equal  to 
the  resistance  of  the  mine  or  airway. 

It  is  a  mistake,  often  made,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pressure  created  by  the 
action  of  a  fan  depends  on  the  speed 
at  which  the  fan  is  running.  This  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  pressure  may  vary 
from    a    maximum    to   zero,   while    the 


speed  of  the  fan  remains  constant,  ac- 
cording as  there  is  a  greater  or  less 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air 
current. 

The  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the 
reading  of  the  water  gage,  is  due  to 
the  mine  resistanc?  and  varies  in  the 
same  proportion.  Cutting  out  the  mine 
resistance  or  any  portion  of  it,  by 
short-circuiting  the  air  current,  will 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  water  gage 
if  the  speed  of  the  fan  remains  con- 
stant. Likewise,  increasing  the  resist- 
ance of  the  mine  or  airway,  by  obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  the  air  or  otherwise, 
will  increase  the  gage  reading  for  the 
same  speed  of  the  fan. 

Less  power  is  required  to  circulate 
a  given  volume  of  air  under  a  reduced 
water  gage;  and  this  is  accomplished, 
practically,  by  cleaning  up  the  airways, 
removing  all  falls  and  other  obstruc- 
tions to  the  flow  of  the  air,  shorten- 
ing the  distance  the  air  must  travel 
and  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  air 
current  by  splitting  or  dividing  the  air 
one  or  more  times.  Each  of  these  per- 
formances reduces  both  the  mine  re- 
sistance and  the  water  gage  and  per- 
mits the  circulation  of  the  same  volume 
of  air  with  less  power. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Foreman  and  Assistant  Foreman, 
Twenty-Second  Anthracite  District 

(Selected  Questions) 

Question— For  what  do  the  Anthra-    its  rubbing  surface  is  1,200  X  47.124  = 
Mine      Laws      of      Pennsylvania     56,548.8  sq.ft. 

Question — What  is  the  ventilating 
pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
ivhen  the  water  gage  reads  2U  in.? 

Answer — The  unit  pressure  corres- 
ponding to  a  water  gage  of  2.4  in.  is 
5.2   X  2.4  =  12.48  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Question — With  the  same  power  how 
can  you  increase  the  ventilation  in  the 
mine? 

Answer — First,  clean  up  the  air- 
ways, removing  all  roof  falls  and  other 
obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  air. 
Having  done  this,  shorten  the  course  of 
air  travel,  wherever  this  is  practicable, 
by  conducting  the  air  or  a  portion  of 
it  by  a  shorter  route  between  adjoining 
sections  on  the  same  split.  Also,  cut 
out  sharp  turns  in  the  airways  where 
this  can  be  done  at  small  expense. 
Enlarge  all  crosscuts  and  breakthroughs 
where  the  air  must  pass  and  keep  these 
clear  of  obstruction.  Finally,  wherever 
practicable  divide  the  air  into  separate 
splits  so  as  to  reduce  the  velocity  and 
decrease  the  resistance  of  the  mine. 

Question — What  is  the  requirement 
of  the  inine  law,  in  case  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  keep  the  mine  free 
from  accumulations  of  umter  and  gas? 
Answer — The  anthracite  law  (Art. 
10,  sec.  5)  requires  that  the  mine 
inspector  must  be  immediately  notified 
when  it  is  found  impracticable  to  keep 
the  entire  mine  free  from  such  accumu- 
lations. 

Question — There  is  passing  through 
an  airivay  35,000  cu  ft.  of  air  per  min  ; 
what  will  be  the  velocity  per  second  if 
the  size  of  the  airway  is  7.5  x  55  ft  ? 
Answer — The  sectional  area  of  this 
airway  is  7.5  X  5.5  =  41.25  sq.ft.  The 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  is 
;^5,000  -:-  60  =  583i  cu.ft.  per  sec; 
and  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  is 
then  583 S  ^  41.25  =  14.14  ft.  per  sec. 
Question — In  a  mine  that  is  being 
irorked  ivith  open  lights,  describe  what 
conditions  may  be  encountered  that 
ivonld  necessitate  the  use  of  safety 
lamps. 

Answer — An  increased  outflow  of 
gas  that  would  necessitate  the  use  of 
safety  lamps  may  arise  from  striking 
fresh  gas  feeders  in  the  development 
of  a  section  of  the  mine.  A  heavy  roof 
fall  in  one  section  may  release  an 
unusual  quantity  of  gas  from  the  roof; 
or  a  fall  of  roof  in  large  abandoned 
areas  may  drive  out  the  gas  accumu- 
lated in  such  places.  It  often  happens 
that  a  squeeze  or  creep  will  cause  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  gas 


cit 

generally  provide  and  to  what  do  they 

apply? 

Answer — The  aim  and  purpose  of 
these  laws  is  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  and  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  property.  These  laws  apply 
to  the  mines,  buildings  and  all  equip- 
ment of  tools,  machinery  and  other 
appliances  used  in  connection  therewith, 
whenever  the  mine  employs  more  than 
ten  men. 

Question — What  is  required  by  the 
mine  laws  of  Pennsylvania  to  make  a 
person  eligible  for  the  position  of  mine 
foreman  and  assistant  mine  foreman? 

Answer — A  person  to  be  eligible, 
under  the  law  for  these  positions  must 
be  registered  as  holding  a  certificate  of 
qualification  or  service  under  the  Act; 
or  have,  in  the  judgment  of  his  em- 
ployer, qualifications  that  make  him 
equally  competent  with  a  certified  per- 
son. In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  the  candidate  must  pass 
an  examination  before  a  duly  appointed 
examining  board  and  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  had  at  least  five 
years  practical  experience  as  a  miner 
and  have,  besides,  a  reputation  for  good 
conduct,  capability  and   sobriety. 

Question — How  and  in  what  quanti- 
ties shall  the  ventilating  lurrents  be 
conducted  and  circulated  in  a  mine? 

Answer — All  ventilating  currents 
shall  be  conducted  to  and  circulated 
along  the  face  of  each  and  every  work- 
ing place  in  the  mine.  The  quantity  of 
air  in  circulation,  as  specified  in  the 
law,  must  not  be  less  than  200  cu.ft. 
per  min.  for  each  and  every  person 
employed  in  the  mine,  and  as  much 
more  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 
The  quantity  must  be  sufficient  to  dilate, 
render  harmless  and  sweep  away  the 
smoke  and  noxious  or  dangerous  gases 
to  such  extent  as  to  make  all  working 
places  and  traveling  roads  safe. 

Question — What  do  you  mean  by 
the  sectional  area  of  an  airway? 

Answer — The  sectional  area  of  an 
airway  is  the  area  of  its  average  cross- 
section  inside  the  timbers  or  other 
obstruction  and  is  expressed  in  square 
feet. 

Question — What  is  the  rubbing  sur- 
face in  a  circular  shaft  15  ft.  i'h 
in  diametei  and  1.200  ft.  deep? 

Answer — The  perimeter  of  this  air- 
way is  3.1416   X    15   -  47.124  ft.;  and 


generated  in  a  mine;  or  when  passing 
through  a  fault  there  is  frequently 
observed  an  increased  generation  of 
gas  from  the  strata  beyond  the  fault. 
In  a  mine  having  large  abandoned 
areas  that  are  not  sufficiently  ven- 
tilated, a  sudden  fall  of  barometric 
pressure  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
outflow  of  gas  into  the  live  workings 
that  would  be  unsafe  where  open  lights 
are  in  use.  Safety  lamps  should  always 
be  used  when  drawing  pillars  in  a  mine 
where  the  gas  comes  from  the  roof. 

Question — Write  a  report  such  as 
you  would  do  after  making  an  examina- 
tion of  a  gaseous  section  of  a  mine, 
assuming  you  are  the  fireboss  of  said 
section. 

Answer  —  Having  completed  the 
examination  of  the  section  of  mine  in 
my  charge  and  on  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  I  would  enter  the  follow- 
ing report  in  the  book  kept  for  that 
purpose : 

"I  have  this  day  examined  all  the 
working  places,  traveling  ways,  roads 
and  air-courses  in  my  section,  and 
found  the  same  to  be  free  from  gas  and 
safe  for  work  except  at  the  face  of 
Room  10,  3E — S,  where  I  have  marked 
a  bad  stone  to  be  taken  down,  and 
placed  a  danger  signal  at  the  entrance 
of  the  room.  I  have  withheld  check  No. 
10  till  said  place  is  made  safe  for  work. 
Signed  John  Smith, 

Fireboss. 

Question — hi  tohich  part  of  the 
workings  of  a  mine  is  the  greatest  pres- 
S7ire  required  for  the  removal  of  fire- 
damp? 

Answer — A  firedamp  mixture,  being 
lighter  than  air  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  is  prone  to  accumu- 
late at  the  face  of  steep  pitches  and  in 
rise  workings,  from  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  be  removed.  A  much  greater 
pressure  is  then  required  than  when 
the  gas  is  generated  at  the  face  of  dip 
workings,  from  which  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  rise  and  escape. 

Question — What  is  the  pressure  per 
square  foot  and  per  square  inch  at  the 
bottom  of  a  water  cohnnn  that  is  12  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  600  ft. 
deep,  and  which  discharges  20  ft.  below 
the  top  of  the  shaft? 

Answer — The  total  length  of  this 
water  column  is  600  —  (12  +  20)  = 
568  ft.  The  static  pressure  due  to  this 
head  of  water  is  568  x  0.434  =  246.5 
lb.  per  sq.in.;  or  144  X  246.5  =  35.496 
lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Question — By  irhat  means  is  a  ven- 
tilating  current   set   in  motion? 

Answer — It  is  a  principle  of  ventila- 
tion that  air  always  moves  from  a 
point  of  higher  pressure  toward  a  point 
of  lower  pressure.  This  diff'erence  of 
pressure  may  be  due  to  a  natural  air 
column  in  a  shaft,  or  in  rise  or  dip 
workings,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  a 
furnace  shaft,  or  created  mechanically 
by  means  of  a  steam  jet  or  a  ventilating 
fan.  Wind  cowls  and  waterfalls  in  a 
shaft  have  been  utilized  to  create  air 
currents  where  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able f«:'  the  use  of  such  appliances. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  general  situation  as  to  trade  and  industry,  according  to  the 
May  report  of  business  conditions  issued  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  has  shown  some  further  improvement  during 
the  past  month,  although  the  fundamental  difficulty,  which  is  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  price  level  between  raw  products  and  manufactured 
goods,  is  yet  far  from  overcome. 

"According  to  government  reports,"  the  bulletin  continues,  "the 
level  of  the  principal  farm  products  declined  5.6  per  cent  in  March, 
whereas  the  normal  movement  in  March  is  upward,  and  over  the  last 
ten  years  has  averaged  3.4  per  cent.  On  April  1  the  index  figure  of 
farm  products  was  58.3  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  48.6  per  cent 
lower  than  two  years  ago  and  27.6  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  on 
April  1  of  the  past  ten  years. 

"Other  primary  products,  such  as  lumber  and  the  metals,  as  yet  have 
made  no  recovery,  while  on  the  other  hand  manufactured  products,  es- 
pecially at  retail,  freight  charges  and  personal  services  generally  have 
made  no  corresponding  decline.  Naturally  the  sale  of  manufactures 
has  fallen  off,  railway  traffic  has  declined  and  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  unemployment. 

"Nevertheless,  there  is  bound  to  be  more  doing  in  the  spring  than  in 
midwinter,  and  the  industries  are  going  much  better  than  they  were 
three  months  ago.  The  automobile  industry  naturally  is  stimulated  by 
spring  and  good  weather,  and  has  come  back  strong.  The  tire  indus- 
try has  revived,  and  one  of  the  biggest  tire  companies,  which  was  in 
financial  difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  falling  of  business  in  the 
face  of  big  inventories,  has  been  successfully  refinanced  and  started  on 
its  way.  The  tire  industry  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cotton-spin- 
ning industry,  and  the  mills  that  are  getting  busy  again  on  tire  ma- 
terials are  no  longer  competing  upon  other  cotton  fabrics. 

"The  building  industry  is  the  one  that  should  show  the  greatest 
improvement,  as  there  is  an  undoubted  shortage  of  houses  everywhere, 
but  building  operations  are  held  in  check  by  the  excessive  costs. 

"It  is  evident  on  every  hand  that  the  depression  which  exists  is  due 
to  the  unbalanced  state  of  industry  as  regards  the  compensation  received 
by  important  bodies  of  people,  A  great  portion  of  the  population  sud- 
denly has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  purchasing  power,  and  no  longer  is 
able  to  buy  the  products  of  the  other  industries  as  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.  The  people  in  the  other  industries,  employers  and  em- 
ployes alike,  seem  to  have  no  definite  idea  about  what  has  happened  to 
them,  but  are  sitting  around,  trying  to  cheer  each  other  up,  and  watch- 
ing the  skies  for  better  weather." 


American  Loco.  Co.  Gets  Big  Order 

The  Peking  Kalgan  Ry,  of  China 
is  reported  to  have  placed  an  order 
for  forty-two  locomotives  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  The  value 
of  the  order  is  estimated  at  $2,600,- 
000,  The  railroad  ordering  this  new 
equipment  is  owned  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  financing  has 
been  arranged  jointly  by  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Co.,  and  Mitsui  & 
Co.  Basis  for  the  financing  calls  for 
payment   by    Mitsui    &    Co.    to    the 


American  Locomotive  Co.  of  50  per 
cent  cash  upon  completion  of  the 
order  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent 
in  eight  semi-annual  installments. 
The  contract  calls  for  Pacific, 
Mikado  and  Mallet  types  of  engines. 

Fere  Marquette  Re-employs  Men 

More  employees,  it  is  announced, 
were  reinstated  in  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette R.R.  shops  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  May  1.  This  has  brought  the 
shop  staff  almost  to  normal. 


Hosiery  Mills  Work  F'ull  Forces 

The  Parker  Hosiery  Mills,  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  have  resumed  oper- 
ations with  a  full  force,  according  to 
an  announcement  May  5.  The  knit- 
ting department  of  the  mills  was 
closed  since  the  early  part  of  the 
year  because  of  lack  of  orders.  It  is 
understood  that  another  mill  owned 
by  the  company  in  Maryland  will 
soon  resume  operations. 


Ingersoll  Plant  Working  Again 

That  the  watch  plant  of  Robert  H. 
Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  which  closed  some  weeks  ago 
because  of  business  depression, 
would  reopen  May  9,  was  announced 
last  week.  Nearly  600  employees 
were  affected  by  the  lay  off. 

Texas  to  Have  Big  Cement  Works 

A  charter  for  a  $3,000,000  port- 
land  cement  manufacturing  company 
has  been  granted  to  John  J.  Sharp 
and  L.  C.  Ihnken  of  Castroville  and 
W.  S.  Campbell  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  under  the  title  of  the  Gulf 
Portland  Cement  Association.  They 
also  have  secured  raw  material  prop- 
erties needed  for  the  plant,  which 
will  be  located  within  three  miles  of 
Castroville  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway. 


Wheeling   Tinplate   Mills   Reopen 

Officials  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 
poration announce  that  their  tinplate 
mills  at  Beech  Bottom  and  Yorkville, 
W.  Va.,  resumed  operations  Monday, 
April  25.  More  than  1,000  employees 
are  affected  at  the  two  plants.  Offi- 
cials said  they  believed  that  the  re- 
vival of  th?  tinplate  business  would 
enable  them  to  continue  operations 
indefinitely. 


Two  Yarn  Companies  Open  Mills 

The  Grant  Yam  Co.  and  the  Fitch- 
burg  Yam  Co.  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
reopened  their  mills  Monday,  April 
25,  on  reduced  wage  scales.  Details 
of  the  revisions  were  not  made  pub- 
lic. The  mills  employed  about  800 
hands  before  they  closed  last  July. 


Erie  Railroad  Shops  Close 

Orders  were  issued  April  28  for 
the  closing  of  all  repair  shops  of  the 
Erie  R.R.  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  for  an  indefinite  period  be- 
ginning Monday,  May  2.  At  regional 
headquarters,  Horaell,  N.  Y.,  it  was 
said  that  more  than  5,000  men  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 


D.  &  H,  Shops  Shut  Down 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
shops  at  Colonie,  Green  Island  and 
Oneonta  were  closed  Wednesday 
night,  April  27,  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, it  is  announced  by  company 
officials.  About  1.500  men  are  af- 
fected. 
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The  Cost  of  a  Ton  of  Coal 


By  George  Otis  Smith* 


SOME  years  ago  the  present  editor  of  Coal  Age  and 
myself,  in  discussing  the  cost  of  coal,  explained  the  lively 
public  interest  in  the  subject  as  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  coal  is  one  of  the  few  raw  materials  which  the  average 
citizen  buys  directlj'.  Iron  and  wool  and  wheat  we  buy  in 
other  forms,  but  we  know  the  unit  price  of  the  coal  we 
burn  and  we  easily  visualize  the  "coal  barons"  who  are  said 
to  fix  that  price.  We  are  convinced  that  our  coal  costs  us 
too  much,  and  we  become  zealous  advocates  of  some  form 
of  price  limitation  whereby  the  profiteers  may  be  kept 
within  bounds,  but  with  all  this  zeal  we  have  few  facts  at 
hand  on  which  to  base  any  analysis  of  the  items  which 
make  up  the  cost  of  the  ton  of  coal  delivered  in  our  cellar. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proximately six  tons  for  each  inhabitant,  but  about  one 
ton  of  coal  a  year  is  the  per  capita  consumption  for  heating 
and  cooking;  the  other  five  tons  or  so  which  must  be  charged 
to  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
are  paid  for  indirectly  in  the  prices  we  pay  for  all  the 
manufactured  goods  we  buy  and  in  our  street  car  and  rail- 
road fares  and  electric  light  and  gas  bills.  So  one  ton  is 
the  measure  of  the  average  individual's  direct  interest  in  the 
price  of  coal,  though  New  England  residents  have  a  larger 
interest  by  reason  of  the  larger  consumption  in  that  region. 
The  householder  in  the  East,  in  thinking  of  coal,  has  in 
mind  anthracite,  not  bituminous  coal,  and  the  domestic  sizes, 
not  the  steam  sizes.  Too  often  mention  in  the  daily  press 
of  a  shortage  or  a  surplus  of  bituminous  coal  is  misunder- 
stood by  many  readers,  who  think  only  of  hard  coal. 

Separating  Items  of  Cost  of  a  Ton  of  Coal 

Last  winter  full  information  came  into  my  hands  regard- 
ing a  car  of  anthracite  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  and  sent 
by  rail  to  northern  New  England  and  there  delivered  to 
individual  consumers,  my  own  household  being  among  those 
consumers.  Every  item  of  expense  from  the  mine  face  to 
the  cellar  bin  is  available  and  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  can 
be  separated  into  its  various  items.  It  was  egg  coal  mined 
in  December,  1920,  and  delivered  early  in  January,  and  the 
cost  delivered  is  believed  to  represent  average  conditions, 
except  that  owing  to  inability  to  get  the  coal  through  dealers, 
it  was  obtained  direct,  and  therefore  no  wholesale  or  retail 
dealer's  profits  are  included;  only  the  local  dealer's  charges 
for  services  in  handling  the  car  on  the  siding  and  weighing 
the  coal.  All  cost  items  have  been  reduced  to  the  short  or 
net  ton,  as  the  measure  most  familiar  to  the  coal  user. 

The  statement  which  follows  shows  that  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  coal — $15.17  a  short  ton — the  mine  price  was  $6.92; 
transportation  cost,  including  tax,  was  $6.44,  and  local 
charges  $1.81. 

cost  of  one  net  ton  of  anthracite  coal,  egg  size 

Labor — Inside $3.38 

Outside .64 

Powerhouse  and  general  colliery .18 

Administrative 07 

$4.27 

Material — Inside .79 

Outside , 57 

1.36 

Reserves — Local  taxes .12 

Insurance,  compensation  and  other  hazards .24 

Depreciation,  depletion,  obsolesence,  etc .33  .69 

Cost  to  producer  (total  mine  cost) t$6 .  32 

Selling  expense .08 

Margin  from  which  are  to  be  paid  Federal  taxes  and  dividends  52 

Cost  to  buyer  at  mine $6.92 

Freight  charges $6. 25 

United  States  tax  on  freight 19  6.  44 

Cost  to  buyer,  delivered  at  local  rail'oad  station  in  North- 
ern Maine $13.36 

Yard  and  oflfice  expense  of  retail  dealer J .  22 

Dclive.-y  in  consumer's  bin 1.59 

Total  cost  to  ultimate  consumer $15.17 

t  .A.llocated  cost  for  egg  size  is  approximately  one-quarter  higher  than  average 
cost. 

t  No  other  middleman's  costs  or  profits  included. 

•Director  U.    S.   Geological   Survey. 


This  cost  analysis  affords  food  for  thought.  That  nearly 
half  of  the  price  the  distant  consumer  pays  for  his  coal  is 
transportation  cost  may  or  may  not  be  commonly  realized, 
but  that  19c.  of  that  freight  bill  went  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
may  be  a  new  idea  to  him.  But  before  we  declaim  too  loudly 
at  the  excessive  freight  rates  it  is  well  to  compare  the  cost 
of  the  long  railroad  haul  with  that  of  the  short  local  de- 
livery haul;  here  it  was  about  Ic.  per  ton  mile  on  the 
railroad  and  several  dollars  per  ton  mile  on  the  village 
streets.  Another  comparison  of  cost  that  suggests  the 
need  of  focussing  personal  attention  on  the  distribution  end 
as  well  as  of  asking  Congi'essional  investigation  of  coal 
producers  is  found  in  the  item  of  8c.  for  selling  expense  at 
the  mine,  which  includes  cost  of  operating  the  storage  yard^ 
to  which  might  be  added  the  7c.  item  for  administrative 
labor  in  mine  office,  while  the  local  dealer's  charge  for 
weighing  the  coal  and  arranging  for  its  delivery  was  22c. 
a  ton.  It  should  be  remarked  that  no  degradation  or  shrink- 
age charge  was  figured  to  offset  loss  in  transit,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  the  car  arrived  overweight. 

Comparison  of  Mine  Costs  and  Delivery  Cost 

Still  another  instructive  comparison  is  afforded  between, 
the  item  for  mine  labor,  $3.38,  and  that  for  local  delivery, 
$1.58;  the  latter  operation  involved  lifting  the  ton  of  coal 
twice  by  manual  effort  but  under  much  different  conditions. 
The  miner  had  not  only  to  load  this  ton  of  coal  but  previ- 
ously he  had  to  break  it  down  from  the  working  face,  and. 
the  mining  operation  also  involves  the  handling  of  half  a 
ton  of  rock  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined,  and  this  item  of 
inside  mine  labor  also  includes  such  other  "dead  work'' 
as  is  involved  in  timbering  and  ventilating  and  draining 
the  mine,  seven  board  feet  of  lumber,  I  ton  of  air,  and 
eighteen  tons  of  water  being  stated  as  the  average  quanti- 
ties involved  in  the  mining  of  a  ton  of  anhracite  coal,  as 
well  as  the  underground  haulage  of  the  coal,  doubtless  for 
a  much  longer  distance  than  is  included  in  the  local  delivery 
from  railroad  siding  to  the  consumer's  home.  Mine  workers' 
wages  are  admittedly  higher  than  ever  before,  but  so  are 
wages  elsewhere,  as  is  well  realized  whenever  the  city 
householder  hires  a  husky  laborer  to  carry  coal  from  the 
curb  to  the  coal  chute.  Two  of  the  teamsters  delivering 
this  carload  of  coal  earned  each,  with  a  helper,  $18.50  and 
$19.50  for  a  day's  work.  The  skilled  mine  worker  far  under- 
ground did  not  do  much  better  than  that.  Again  we  do 
well  to  watch  distribution  charges  probably  while  we  talk 
of  production  costs. 

Operator's  Gain  Not  Large  for  Hazardous  Investment 

A  glance  at  the  depreciation,  amortization  and  depletion 
item  of  33c.  suggests  that  in  this  respect  this  ton  of  coal 
costs  less  than  much  that  is  mined,  since  on  Girard  estate 
lands  the  royalty  alone  averages  over  $1.  The  margin  of 
52c.  between  mine  cost  and  price  f.o.b.  mine  includes  federal 
taxes  and  the  mining  company's  profit — that  is  to  say,  the 
federal  taxes  must  be  paid  and  deducted  from  this  52c. 
before  the  profits  available  for  dividends  can  be  determined. 
It  should  be  explained,  moreover,  that  the  mine  costs  as 
figured  in  the  table  above  are  in  terms  of  the  higher- 
priced  domestic  sizes  and  are  therefore  correspondingly 
greater  than  for  the  average  of  all  sizes,  and  the  mine 
operator's  margin  indicated  is  a  third  larger  than  the  aver- 
age that  holds  for  the  total  tonnage,  which  is  less  than 
40c.  to  the  short  ton  in  December,  and  indeed  was  less  than 
36c.  for  the  whole  year  of  1920 — figures  which  are  not  sug- 
gestive of  the  profit  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
somewhat  hazardous  type  of  industrial  investment. 

The  ultimate  consumer  of  anthracite  coal  must  face  the 
facts  that  production  costs  have  increased;  royalty  rates 
have  at  least  doubled  within  the  last  decade,  and  the  labor 
item  is  about  twice  what  it  was  ten  years  ago;  while  the 
freight  cost  likewise  has  shown  a  tendency  to  multiply  itself. 
Undoubtedly  some  mines  may  show  a  larger  profit  than  that 
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indicated  above,  but  others  report  even  lower  margins  be- 
tween cost  and  realization,  as  must  be  expected  where 
large  royalties  are  being  paid.  Whatever  these  profits  at 
the  mine,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  equal  the  profits  accruing 
to  some  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  that  handle  the 
same  coal.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  their  meetings  the 
coal  dealers  are  giving  attention  to  the  subjects  of  cost- 
keeping  and  labor-saving,  and  it  is  surely  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  more  light  be  thrown  upon  the  costs  of  coal 
distribution,  especially  as,  with  most  of  us,  these  costs  can 
be  a  subject  for  short-range  investigation. 


Union  Men  Face  Starvation  in  Alabama 

BEING  denied  work  by  the  operators,  who  have  all  the 
workers  they  need,  and  being  refused  support  by  the 
union,  which  urged  them  to  strike,  about  26,000  mine  work- 
ers of  Alabama  are  in  abject  poverty.  The  union  support 
they  received  during  the  strike  was  so  meager  that  it  af- 
forded them  no  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  When  it  was 
withdrawn,  as  it  was  when  the  strike  was  lost,  it  left  them 
entirely  without  means. 

They  have  tried  to  get  work,  but  the  mines  are  not  run- 
ning steadily,  and  the  operators  feel  that  they  would  not  be 
justified  in  dropping  or  giving  irregular  work  to  those  who 
stood  by  them  during  the  strike  in  order  to  care  for  those 
who  tried  to  prevent  them  from  doing  business.  At  Marvel, 
of  the  Roden  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  model  towns  of  the  South, 
where  every  endeavor  was  made  before  the  strike  to  make 
the  men  comfortable,  there  are  634  destitute  men,  women 
and  children. 

Pratt  City  local  has  made  formal  demand  on  Governor 
Kilby  for  financial  relief.  The  southwestern  division  of  the 
Salvation  Army  has  made  a  call  on  the  Governor  for  help  to 
supplement  what  it  is  doing.  Governor  Kilby  in  his  strike 
decision  declared  that  the  union,  which  had  fomented  the 
strike  for  its  own  purposes,  should  itself  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  idle  men,  but  this  it  declared  it  was  unable  to  do. 


River  Coal  Moving  to  Louisville,  Retailers 
Stock  Their  Yards  for  Future  Needs 

10UISVILLE  retailers  are  beginning  to  stock  coal, 
-/figuring  that  markets  will  advance  and  that  they  will 
make  a  profit  on  coal  stocked,  and  that  they  will  at  least 
have  fuel  in  hand  later  when  demand  is  heavier.  There  is 
a  movement  among  the  leading  retailers  to  stock  about  one- 
half  or  better  of  yard  capacity. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  inbound  movement  of  river  coal 
to  Louisville  of  late,  the  Atlas  Coal  Co.  i-eceiving  its  first 
river  coal  in  four  years,  consisting  of  two  barges  of  West 
Virginia  lump,  out  of  a  purchase  of  ten  barges.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Fuel  Co.  is  unloading  fourteen  barges,  and  the  Volk- 
man  &  Kerlin  Coal  Co.,  C.  F.  Snyder  Coal  Co.,  E.  T.  Slider 
Co.,  Dugan  Coal  Co.,  and  some  of  the  Jeffersonville  and  New 
Albany  coal  companies  have  barges  that  are  being  unloaded. 
More  river  coal  is  moving  than  at  any  time  for  many  years 
past,  as  West  Virginia  operators  need  business  and  are  in 
position  to  ship,  while  today  there  are  more  barges  and 
better  transportation  facilities  on  the  Ohio,  which  is  prom- 
ising to  stage  a  comeback  for  coal  movement. 

The  Atlas  Coal  Co.  had  not  hoisted  a  ton  of  coal  up  its 
incline  for  four  years,  but  had  held  its  equipment  intact. 
This  company  has  fine  dumping  and  hoisting  facilities  for 
handling  rail  coal.  The  company  now  is  putting  in  a  yard 
stock  of  6,000  to  8,000  tons,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Fuel  Co., 
Watson  Coal  Co.,  James  Coal  Co.,  Byrne  &  Speed  Coal  Co., 
and  Scanlon  Coal  Co.  also  are  stocking.  The  James  Coal 
Co.  has  a  connection  with  the  R.  C.  Tway  Coal  Co.,  producers 
and  jobbers,  and  the  Tway  company  has  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dull  market  to  fill  up  its  two  local  yards  to 
capacity,  whereby  the  mines  have  been  enabled  to  operate 
on  a  five-day  basis,  including  other  business  on  hand. 

Operators  with  retail  connections  in  several  instances  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  stock  the  retail 
yards  up  at  this  time,  feeling  confident  that  future  demand 
and  movement  will  not  give  much  opportunity  to  lay  in 
surplus  stocks. 


Migrate  from  High-  to  Low-Wage  Mines 

THE  mines  in  the  Connellsville  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  non-union,  have  accepted  wage  reductions  and  are 
being  operated,  whereas  the  mines  at  Scotts  Run,  Monongalia 
County,  West  Virginia,  being  strictly  union  operations,  have 
not  been  asked  to  concede  a  lower  scale  and  are  idle. 
In  consequence,  at  least  500  miners  have  deserted  that  field 
in  order  to  obtain  work  in  the  Connellsville  section. 

Operators  point  out  that  under  the  existing  wage  agree- 
ment in  northern  West  Virginia  wages  cannot  be  reduced 
unless  the  mine  workers  are  willing,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
have  made  no  move  in  that  direction,  Monongalia  County 
mines  remain  closed  down.  In  other  words,  although  the 
miners  in  the  union  field  have  been  entirely  unwilling  to 
accept  a  wage  reduction  in  the  West  Virginia  mines,  they 
are  going  to  fields  where  wages  have  already  been  reduced. 


Freight  Rate  on  Salt  Reduced  to  Avert 
Return  of  Cars  Empty 

IN  ALLOWING  a  reduction  of  railroad  rates  on  salt 
from  Utah  to  San  Francisco  and  intermediate  points, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  it  clear  that 
it  is  in  sympathy  with  such  reductions  where  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  tonnage.  The  rates  in  question  restore  those 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  40  per  cent  increase.  The 
railroad  does  not  contend  that  the  lower  rate  is  particu- 
larly compensatory  but  states  that  something  will  be  left 
over  the  cost  of  transportation  in  addition  to  enabling  the 
carrier  to  make  use  of  equipment  which  otherwise  would 
go  to  the  coast  empty.  The  case  presents  a  situation  which 
the  commission  holds  in  covered  by  the  following  paragraph 
of  its  increased  rate  order: 

"Most  of  the  factors  with  which  we  are  dealing  are 
constantly  changing.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  the  volume  of  traffic  will  be.  The 
general  price  level  is  changing  from  month  to  month  and 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  impracticable  at  this  time  to  adjust 
all  of  the  rates  on  individual  commodities.  The  rates  to  be 
established  on  the  basis  hereinbefore  approved  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject  to  such  readjustments  as  the  facts  may 
warrant.  It  is  conceded  by  the  carriers  that  readjustments 
will  be  necessary.  It  is  expected  that  shippers  will  take 
these  matters  up  in  the  firsi,  instance  with  the  carriers,  and 
the  latter  will  be  expected  to  deal  promptly  and  effectively 
therewith,  to  the  end  that  necessary  readjustments  may  be 
made  in  as  many  instances  as  practicable  without  appeal 
to  us."  

Johnson  and  Gillham  Demurrers  0\erruled. 
Coal  Indictments  S*and 

DEMURRERS  filed  in  behalf  of  George  Johnson,  of 
Johnson  &  Co.,  coal  dealers,  at  90  West  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  Charles  A.  Gillham,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Steam  Co.,  have  been  overruled  by  Judge  W.  H.  S.  Thomson, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  heard  the  arguments  in  the  Federal 
Court  in  New  York  City.  The  indictments  charge  violations 
of  the  Elkins  law  by  the  misuse  of  public-utility  priority 
orders,  and  were  obtained  on  infoi-mation  gathered  by 
William  McMurtrie  Speer,  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 
Other  concerns  indicted  on  similar  charges  and  in  whose 
behalf  demurrers  have  been  filed,  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
affected  by  the  ruling  of  Judge  Thomson. 


Notices  that  the  City  of  Indianapolis  will  receive  pro- 
posals for  the  annual  coal  contract  soon  have  been  sent  out 
to  both  operators  and  retailers  by  City  Purchasing  Agent 
Dwight  S.  RItter.  The  contract  may  be  let  to  an  operator 
for  carload  lots  to  be  unloaded  from  cars  and  delivered  in 
city  wagons  if  the  ultimate  price  is  cheaper,  Mr.  Rittev 
said.  Consumption  of  coal  at  the  City  Hall,  asphalt  plant, 
street  cleaning  barns,  fire  stations,  pclice  stations,  police 
barns,  Garfield  greenhouse,  recreation  centers  and  city  hos- 
pital totals  11,000  tons  annually.  The  city  has  been  buying 
coal  at  from  ?5.70  to  $6.30  per  ton,  but  expects  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $1.25  per  ton  on  the  new  contract. 
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Plenty  of 
Coal 

This  picture,  taken 
on  Jan.  1.  1920, 
shows  about  300,- 
000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  on  the 
No.  2  dock  of  the 
Carnegie  Dock  & 
Fuel  Co.  at  Duluth. 
The  coal  is  being- 
loaded  into  the  cars 
in  the  center  of  the 
picture  for  delivery 
in  the  Northwest. 


Four  Months 
Later 

Between  Jan.  1  and 
May  1,  1920,  when 
the  second  picture 
was  taken,  the  sup- 
ply at  No.  2  dock 
had  declined  from 
300,000  tons  to  50.- 
000  tons. 


Cleaning  Up 


The  same  dock  is  shown  in  the  picture  on  the  left,  prac- 
ticallv  bare  of  coal,  on  July  1.  1920.  The  picture  above 
shows  a  street  sweeper,  requisitioned  from  the  city,  clean- 
ing up  the  last  vestige  of  fine  coal  f<  om  the  board  floor 
of  the  dock  at  the  end  of  July,  three  months  after  coal 
for  the  next  winter's  supply  should  have  been  coming  in. 
It  was  not  until  Service  Order  No.  10  pushed  coal  up  the 
Lakes  in  \ugust.  September  and  October  that  coal  reserves 
were  accumulated  on  this  and  other  docks  in  the  Northwest. 
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Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  Begins  Season  of  1921; 
1,222,568  Tons  of  Coal  Loaded  to  May  1 


THE  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  at  Cleveland  will  not  pool 
shipments  as  in  recent  seasons  but  the  exchange  will 
be  continued  with  H.  M.  Griggs  as  manager,  as  a  cen- 
tral point  of  contact  between  Lake  coal-carrying  railroads 
and  Lake  shippers,  to  avoid  congestion  at  the  ports  and  to 
expedite  the  movement  and  distribution  of  coal. 

Mr.  Griggs  announced  at  the  first  daily  meeting  of  the  ex- 
change, on  May  2,  that  the  total  loading  of  Lake  coal  this 
season  to  May  1  had  been  1,222,568  tons,  of  which  1,176,506 
tons  was  cargo  and  44,060  tons  vessel  fuel.  These  are 
the  official  figures  up  to  April  23,  the  loadings  during 
the   following   week   having   been   estimated    on   car   basis. 

The  following  are  the  ton- 
nages of  cargo  coal  loaded  up 
to  May  1  in  previous  seasons 
as  well  as  this  season: 

Tons 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


645.000 
556,000 
926.000 
651,000 
891,000 


1919   1,133,000 

1920   329,000 

1921   1,222,568 

The  loading  for  1921  up  to 
May  1  is  the  largest  in  the 
past  eight  years,  being  850,- 
000  tons  greater  than  to  the 
same  time  last  season. 

The  loading  for  the  season 
to  April  1  was  as  follows: 
In  January,  1  cargo  of  10,- 
600  tons;  in  February,  12  car- 
goes of  103,377  tons  and  in 
March,  23  cargoes  of  235,238, 
making  total  of  36  vessels 
loaded  prior  to  April  1  with 
349,215  tons,  of  which  335,913 
were  cargo  and  13,302  vessel 
fuel.  This  is  the  earliest  as 
well  as  the  heaviest  winter 
loading  of  which  the  ex- 
change has  any  record. 

The  carry-over  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  on  April  1,  1921,  by 
distributing  docks  on  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan  is  es- 
timated by  the  Geological 
Survey  at  2,250,000  net  tons. 
In  the  season  of  1920,  when  a 
late  start  was  offset  by  heavy 

shipments  under  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order 
establishing  preference  and  priority  of  cars  for  the  Lake 
trade,  the  total  movement  up  the  Lakes  amounted  to  22,- 
408,355  tons  of  cargo  coal.  This,  while  smaller  than  the 
figures  for  1918  or  1919,  proved  entirely  adequate  for  the 
Northwest's  requirements,  due  to  an  exceptionally  mild 
winter  and  the  low  rate  of  industrial  consumption. 

Average  Consumer  Delays  Coal  Purchases 

Northwest  buyers  are  being  urged  to  place  their  orders 
early.  Dumpings  for  the  season  to  May  1,  1921,  are  1,176,- 
000  tons,  considerably  more  than  for  the  same  period  during 
any  of  the  four  preceding  years.  However,  this  tonnage  is 
mostly  confined  to  affiliated  dock  and  mine  operators,  as  the 
average  buyer  has  delayed  purchasing  because  of  the  indus- 
trial sluggishness.  Scarcity  of  bottoms  may  interfere  with 
the  continuance  of  this  early  rate  of  shipment.  Down  car- 
goes are  as  hard  to  obtain,  as  the  ore  and  grain  markets  are 
slow.  Charter  rates  effected  so  far  are  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  figures. 

A  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  effec- 
tive July  6,  1921,  has  brought  about  a  general  revision  of 
interstate  rates  on  coal  from  the  Duluth  and  Superior  docks. 


HERMAN  M.  GRIGGS 
Manager,  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange,  Cleveland,  1918, 1919,  1920,  1921 


A  virtual  mileage  basis  is  to  be  in  effect  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  inequalities  in  the  interstate  rates.  Lowered  rates 
are  ordered  to  many  points  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
in  portions  of  Minnesota.  In  the  western  half  of  Minnesota, 
however,  rates  are  quite  generally  raised.  The  effective 
date  may  add  materially  to  the  delay  in  getting  coal  for- 
ward, for  no  one  will  order  coal  for  the  interior  until  the 
lower  rate  can  be  obtained.  However,  buyers  at  those  points 
which  are  to  be  increased  probably  will  "shop  early." 

Early  in  May  permission  also  was  granted  Eastern  car- 
riers to  publish  proportional  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
the  mines  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,   Kentucky 

and  Tennessee  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  28c.  per  net  ton  lower 
than  present  rates,  to  apply 
on  Lake  cargo  coal  consigned 
to  west  bank  Lake  Michigan 
ports  north  of  the  Illinois- 
Wisconsin  state  line  and  to 
Lake  Superior  ports  west  of 
Whitefish  Point,  including 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Will- 
iam. The  new  rates  will  ex- 
pire by  limitation  at  mid- 
night Oct.  31. 

The  application  was  for  a 
correction  of  a  maladjust- 
ment in  the  rate  situation 
which  grew  out  of  war-time 
advances  in  the  rates  and  re- 
sulted in  an  alleged  discrep- 
ancy of  58c.  per  net  ton.  Cor- 
responding reductions  from 
the  Northwest  docks  to  desti- 
nations tend  to  restore  the 
ante-bellum  rate  relationship 
as  between  the  Eastern  mines 
and  the  mines  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  in  competition  for  the 
coal  trade  of  the  Northwest. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  with 
at  least  a  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy removed  by  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  from 
mines  to  Lower  Lake  docks, 
shipments  o*  cargo  coal  will 
be  greatly  stimulated  and  a 
healthier  movement  of  the 
traffic  will  be  evidenced,  as 
contrasted  with  the  lethargy 
that  now  prevails  generally  in  the  trade. 

Anthracite  stocks  on  the  docks  are  very  low.  Buffalo 
loading  has  been  brisk  to  the  limit  of  vessels  offered.  More 
than  300,000  tons  of  hard  coal  were  loaded  up  to  May  1, 
although  but  few  cargoes  had  cleared  by  that  date.  Appar- 
ently there  will  be  a  slump  in  this  business,  as  the  soft-coal 
ports  are  now  taking  all  the  available  bottoms. 


The  final  days  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  saw  the 
quietus  to  the  resolution  to  have  an  interim  committee 
investigate  the  coal  business.  The  resolution  failed  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  48.  Apparently  its  only  excuse  for  existence 
was  to  provide  access  to  public  funds  for  certain  of  the 
"lame  duck"  variety  of  politician.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  be  reached  by  any  Minnesota  law,  and  this  was  prac- 
tically admitted.  What  little  might  have  been  gained  in 
the  way  of  information  should  have  been  available  already 
in  an  investigation  made  during  the  past  year  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  various  organizations,  in  which  the  State  of 
Minnesota  aided  with  funds.  So  after  serving  as  a  founda- 
tion for  an  outburst  of  oratory,  the  resolution  was  laid  away 
to  rest. 
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Government  Co-operation,  Not  Interference,  Essential 

To  Functioning  of  Coal  Industry* 


By  Thomas  H.  Watkins 


NO  ONE  will  question  that  the  government  already 
has  a  relation  to  our  coal  resources — at  any  rate  the 
mine  operator  will  not  question  it.  If  he  did  not 
fully  realize  it  before  the  war,  since  then  it  has  been 
brought  home  with  a  great  deal  of  force;  the  subsequent 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  various  special  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  been  sharp  reminders  of  this  fact. 

The  taking  over  of  the  conduct  of  the  industry  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Fuel  Administrator  to  control  production,  prices  and  dis- 
tribution, in  order  to  successfully  prosecute  the  war,  was 
very  definite  evidence  that  the  government  has  a  relation 
to  our  coal  resources. 

The  question  does  not  imply  that  the  government  has 
no  relations  now,  but  is  rather  "what  should  these  relations 
be?"  The  government  is  supposed  to  represent  the  public 
interests,  or,  in  other  words,  the  interests  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  not  any  particular  class.  The  mine  operator 
and  miner  are  of  the  people;  it  is  their  government  as  much 
as  anybody's.  It  is  unquestionably  to  their  interest  to  sus- 
tain it  and,  in  a  helpful  and  practical  manner,  to  make  it 
efficient. 

Coal  is  the  basic  necessity  of  our  present-day  civiliza- 
tion, and  those  engaged  in  the  industry,  whether  miner  or 
operator,  have  a  direct  responsibility  to  the  public  at  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  has  its  responsibilities  to 
those  engaged  in  production  and  distribution,  which  aro 
not  always  recognized.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
at  times  like  the  present,  when  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try are  partly  paralyzed  through  a  buyers'  strike,  that 
mines  and  miners  should  remain  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  consuming  public's  pleasure  as  to  when  they  will  take 
in  their  coal  supplies.  They  are,  however,  expected  to 
keep  their  mines  in  order  without  a  realization  of  the 
great  fixed  expense  involved.  Mine  labor  is  asked  to  wait, 
ready  to  produce  the  coal  without  any  income  upon  which 
to  subsist  in  the  meantime,  until  it  suits  the  buyer  to 
make  his  contracts. 

Low  Finances  Prevent  Increase  of  Railroad  Stocks 

Unfortunately,  our  greatest  consumers,  the  railroads,  are 
in  a  serious  financial  predicament.  In  place  of  laying  in 
stocks,  they  are  at  the  moment  using  up  those  that  they 
have  on  hand.  The  great  steel  industries  are  almost  pros- 
trate, and  they  are  among  the  largest  consumers  of  coal. 
Factories  are  either  idle  or  working  only  part  time  and 
using  up  their  stocks  on  hand,  many  pursuing  this  policy 
thi-ough  lack  of  funds;  others  through  a  belief  that  coal 
prices  and  freight  rates  must  be  materially  reduced. 

.  Unfortunately,  operators  and  miners  are  both  treated  at 
this  time  by  our  prejudiced  critics  as  if  they  were  apart 
from  the  people — the  operator  being  either  a  coal  baron, 
robber  or  conspirator;  the  miner  a  stinker,  loafer  or  gen- 
erally an  undesirable  citizen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
mine  owners  and  miners  are  quite  as  human,  quite  as  re- 
spectable, quite  as  patriotic,  and,  I  might  add,  as  unselfish 
as  the  average  American  citizen,  and  quite  as  willing  to 
give  and  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  protect  our  institutions 
from  false  theories  of  government  as  any  other  class  of 
our  people. 

There  probably  was  ".o  other  industry  in  the  United 
States  regulated  and  controlled  so  drastically  or  firmly  as 
the  coal  industry  during  the  war  period.  I  question  whether 
any  other  industry  responded  to  such  regulation  as  cheer- 
fully and  uncomplainingly  as  did  the  operators  and  mine 
employees.     The  co-operation  given  to  Dr.  Garfield,  as  Fuel 
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Administrator,  during  that  trying  period  by  both  opera- 
tors and  the  miners'  oi'ganization  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  him,  and  furnished  a  wonderful  example 
of  how  the  government,  representing  the  common  wel- 
fare, the  operators  and  miners,  could  co-operate  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  form  of  government. 

We  have  witnessed  the  disastrous  result  to  England  of 
the  control  of  coal  production  by  the  strongest  combina- 
tion of  labor  that  was  ever  created.  A  proper  solution 
that  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  England. 

The  country  demands  lower  prices  on  all  commodities; 
in  many  directions  adjustments  have  been  made.  Food 
has  fallen  22  per  cent.  Labor  has  fallen  15  per  cent.  The 
Department  of  Labor  states  that  the  cost  of  living  mad-3 
up  on  the  same  budget  is  now-  at  the  same  point  that  it 
was  in  1917. 

Labor  Wage  Contracts  Should  Be  Modified 

The  miners'  organization  has  at  times  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  agreements,  or  has  forced  modifications  in  its  favor 
because  of  changed  conditions.  In  some  districts  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  been  asked  to  consider  a  modification 
of  the  present  agreement.  Operators  having  contracts 
cannot  honorably  refuse  to  carry  them  out,  but  they  can 
ask  for  a  discussion  and  a  modification  of  the  contract, 
and  are  doing  it,  possibly  with  very  little  hope  of  success. 
If  organized  labor  cannot  meet  the  situation  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  contract  the  great  body  of  the  public 
will  know  who  is  to  blame. 

Operators  generally  have  reduced  their  prices  to  very 
narrow  margins,  in  many  cases  below  the  coft  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  they  can  offer  no  permanent  relief  in  the  way 
of  reduced  prices  unless  the  wage  agreements  are  modified. 

One  of  the  great  problems  connected  with  the  mining 
of  coal  is  caused  by  the  intermittent  demand,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  demand  is  supplied.  In  many  instances 
today  we  have  collieries  working  full  time  supplying  rail- 
roads with  their  fuel;  some  supplying  public  utilities; 
others  supplying  large  consumers,  while  mahy  collieries, 
whose  trade  is  with  varied  industries  and  domestic  consum- 
ers, are  idle. 

Many  producers  of  coal  today  are  selling  it  below  cost 
in  order  to  keep  their  miners  partly  employed,  but  expect 
to  regain  the  losses  they  now  are  incurring  from  high 
prices  in  the  fall.  Somebody  will  be  blamed  for  this  con- 
dition, if  it  occurs,  and  it  probably  will  be  the  coal  opera- 
tor, but  the  warnings  that  now  is  the  time  to  contract  and 
lay  in  a  reasonable  supply  of  coal  are  practically  going  un- 
heeded. Mines  and  men  are  idle  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  seems  inevitable  that  if  this  hesitation  con- 
tinues two  months  longer,  and  coal  does  not  commence  to 
move  more  freely,  our  railroads  will  be  unable  to  meet 
the  slug  of  demand  that  will  come  for  fall  and  winter 
requirements. 

Conspiracy  Indictments  an  "Outrage" 

In  connection  with  government  activities  in  our  coal  sit- 
uation, I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  criminal 
indictments  involving  some  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  in- 
dividuals as  mine  owners  and  managers,  together  with  many 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  In  these  indictments 
the  mine  owners  and  miners'  officials  are  charged  with 
conspiracy  under  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  these  indictments  seem  to  be 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense  in  the  direct  attack  on  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  which  so  far  is  the  best- 
known  method  of  making  and  enforcing  wage  agreements 
between   employers    and    their    employees. 

Charges  are  made  in  th--  indictments  that  the  operators 
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-and  miners  have  agreed  together  to  restrict  production  in 
order  that  the  price  of  coal  may  be  maintained  or  raised. 
While  the  methods  practiced  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  many  instances  are  subject  to  severe  condemnation  and 
need  coiTection  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  ever  agreed  with 
the  operators — or  attempted  through  agreement  with  the 
operators — to  restrict  pi-oduction.  What  has  been  done  in 
that  line  has  been  done  through  strikes  and  failure  to  ef- 
fect agreements,  or  to  live  up  to  agreements  already  made, 
and  if  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  is  destroyed 
and  prohibited  under  the  Anti-Trust  law,  we  may  find  other 
serious  trouble  while  seeking  for  a  proper  method  of  ar- 
ranging wage  scales. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
action  that  takes  away  the  right  of  men  to  organize.  I 
am,  however,  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  labor  when 
organized  must  submit  to  reasonable  regulation.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  once  said  large  combinations  of  capital 
and  of  labor  are  inevitable,  but  that  they  both  must  come 
under  government  regulation. 

Government  co-operation — not  government  interference 
— is  essential.  We  have  seen  our  railroads  and  many  of 
our  public  utilities  regulated  out  of  efficiency  and  out  of 
credit.  We  have  seen  our  commissions  and  our  legislators 
ignore  common  sense  and  equity,  responding  to  the  clamor 
of  groups  that  were  supposed  to  have  the  vote.  Sus- 
picions of  the  motives  of  all  of  our  captains  of  finance  and 
industry  were  prevalent  and  co-operation  was  nil.  Dis- 
trust must  be  replaced  by  confidence  in  our  government 
relationship  to  our  coal  resources. 

All  Should  Strive  for  Efficiency 

Mr.  Hoover  appears  to  make  it  clear  that  many  of  our 
various  Government  departments  need  reorganizing,  and 
we  should  all  help  in  putting  them  on  an  efficiency  basis, 
functioning  for  the  common  good,  but  we  don't  want  them 
reorganized  on  a  basis  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  as 
to  get  a  permit  before  we  can  sell  a  ton  of  coal,  or  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

None  of  us  wish  to  spend  all  of  our  time  in  Washing- 
ton, or  to  conduct  our  business  from  there,  but  we  should 
insist  on  maintaining  our  trade  associations,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington — this  Chamber  of  Commerce,  our 
National  Coal  Association  and  others — and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  use  our  representatives  to  help  promote  efficient 
government  and  wise  legislation,  and  I  think  we  should 
also  insist  on  the  union  organizations  maintaming  their 
headquarters  at  Washington  (although  Mr.  La  Follette 
probably  will  see  to  that),  but  they  should  be  there  and 
subject  to  the  same  publicity  of  their  practices  and  aims 
and  expenditures,  and  with  the  same  responsibility  to  the 
public  for  their  actions  and  their  contracts,  as  our  asso- 
ciations. 

Through  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  government  help  and  co-operation  in 
connection  with  current  coal  production  as  well  as  our  re- 
sources. The  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  very  limited  appro- 
priations to  carry  on  its  work,  has  been  most  efficient  in 
the  advancesment  of  ways  and  means  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  miners.  Its  rescue  station  and  first-aid  work,  and 
its  experimental  work  with  dangerous  gases  has  been  in- 
valuable. Its  investigations  into  qualities  of  coal,  and  its 
testing  stations  for  determining  the  efficiency  of  coals  all 
have  been  excellent,  although  limited. 

The  Geological  Survey  branch  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  fui-nished  most  valuable  information  as  to 
our  coal  resources.  The  geological  maps  furnished  by  this 
department  are  invaluable  in  many  districts.  The  work 
should  be  completed,  covering  all  the  coal  fields  thi'ough- 
out  the  United  States.  Statistics  on  coal  production,  which 
are  now  published  weekly  by  the  Geological  Survey,  should 
be  continued. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If  that  department  of  the  government  were 
used  only  to  get  facts  for  publicity,  it  also  could  be  made 
valuable,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  cleared  from 
the  suspicion  that  data  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering   up   theories   and   policies   with   which   it   should 


have  nothing  to  do.  Picking  out  a  few  isolated  instances 
to  show  low  costs  and  high  realizations  has  resulted  in  a 
spirit  of  distrust  toward  that  commission  on  the  part  of 
coal  operators  generally.  Co-operation  between  that  de- 
partment and  coal  producers  is  sadly  needed.  If  that  de- 
partment is  to  function  for  the  good  of  all  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  in  order  to  prevent  waste  in  the  mining  of  coal, 
that  no  false  impressions  be  conveyed  as  to  costs.  Proper 
allowances  must  be  made  for  contingencies  and,  as  we  all 
know,  averages  are  dangerous  figures  upon  which  to  base 
conclusions. 

Periodically,  and  principally  because  of  some  severe  re- 
striction of  output  and  distribution  of  either  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal,  there  has  been  a  public  outcry  for  some 
sort  of  legislation  leading  up  to  the  regulation  of  the  coal 
industry.  Our  courts  have  been  used  to  seek  for  illegal 
combinations  in  the  coal  trade;  governmental  and  State 
Legislatures  at  various  times  have  investigated  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  industries.  These  industries  are  again 
confronted  at  this  session  of  Congress  with  bills  to  regu- 
late them;  Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  introduced  a  bill 
and  Senator  Calder  has  introduced  a  bill.  It  is  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people  that  the  industry  will  be  forced  to 
come  more  or  less  under  government  regulation. 

Government  Regulation  Likely  to  Become  Virulent 

It  is  important  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  all  of  the  public  of  the  United  States,  that 
any  proposed  legislation  should  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration.  If  coal  is  to  be  regulated,  the  inevitable 
tendency  will  be  for  the  government  to  take  an  active  part 
in  evei-y  other  industry,  and  the  steel  industry,  textile  in- 
dustry, in  fact  all  industries,  will  sooner  or  later  be  affected 
by  any  legislation  that  is  enacted  to  regulate  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  coal  operators 
of  the  country  is  averse  to  any  sort  of  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  industry.  Whether  or  not  this  sentiment  is  wise, 
I  am  not  clear.  I  am  clear,  however,  that  we  should  have 
government  co-operation,  and  not  government  hindrance. 
The  varying  qualities  of  coal,  the  varying  costs  of  mining, 
transportation  and  distribution  make  it  a  most  complex 
problem.  In  my  judgment  rigid  rules  or  regulations  will 
work  nothing  but  disaster. 

As  I  read  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  might  be  helpful  with  some  im- 
portant modifications,  such  as  representation  by  advisory 
committees  of  both  operators  and  labor,  who  could  assist 
in  assembling  correct  information  which  should  be  treated 
without  prejudice  when  given  publicity. 

We  have  had  so  many  experiences  as  a  result  of  our 
public  officials  giving  out  distorted  statements,  coloring  the 
facts  to  suit  their  own  theories,  that  I  leel  the  industry, 
and  the  public  as  well,  should  be  guarded  from  a  repetition 
of  these  practices.  I  personally  believe  there  can  be  no 
real  objection  to  the  government's  ascertaining  facts  as  to 
cost  of  production,  investment,  realization,  etc.,  but  there 
are  so  many  views  as  to  what  is  the  proper  way  of  ascer- 
taining costs,  and  of  how  to  an-ive  at  the  real  investment, 
that  it  will  require  great  care  and  honesty  of  purpose  in 
arriving  at  the  facts. 

Some  Not  Opposed  to  Constructive  Legisl.\tion 

However,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  all 
operators  are  not  opposed  to  discussing  or  considering 
constructive  legislation  in  relation  to  the  coal  industry, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  basic  industries. 

Directly  following  the  armistice,  in  the  early  part  of 
1919,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Garfield,  a  few  individuals 
prominently  connected  with  the  pi'oduction  of  coal,  together 
with  leading  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
met  with  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  staff  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering whether  some  plan  of  government  co-operation 
could  not  be  recommended  for  meeting  peace  problems. 

The  benefits  from  the  co-operation  of  the  government, 
representing  the  public,  the  operators  and  the  miners  in 
the  successful  pros'^cution  of  the  war,  was  the  basis  upon 
which  the  discussion  took  place.  After  some  days  of  con- 
sideration, the  following  plan  was  adopted   and   submitted 
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to  the  various  associations  of  operators  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organi- 
zation : 

"A  Plan  to  Promote  the  Public  Welfare  by  More  Effec- 
tive Co-operation  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Industry. 

"The  following  propositions  are  assumed  to  be  true: 

"(a)  The  underlying  facts  necessary  to  the  consideration 
of  any  question  touching  industry,  such  as  cost  of  living, 
cost  of  production,  labor  conditions,  transportation  facilities, 
must  be  ascertained  and  must  be  trustworthy. 

"(b)  These  facts  should  be  secured  by  government  agen- 
cies, clothed  with  ample  powers  to  examine  and  improve 
them,  and  the  tabulated  results  should  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

"(c)  The  parties  in  interest  in  every  industrial  problem 
are  the  public,  capital  and  labor,  and  no  action  affecting  any 
of  them  should  be  taken  until  the  proposal  has  been  con- 
sidered by  their  duly  appointed  representative.  The  most 
appropriate  representative  of  the  public  is  the  government. 

"(d)  The  determination  of  facts  and  the  formulation  of 
administrative  policy  are  two  separate  functions  and  should 
not  be  performed  by  the  same  agency. 

Would  Commit  Fact  Finding  to  Permanent  Departments 

"Outline  of  proposed  plan: 

"(1)  Commit  the  finding  of  facts  to  the  permanent  de- 
partments and  commissions  of  government. 

"(2)  Create  by  executive  order  a  limited  number  of  ad- 
ministrative commissions,  say  seven,  representing  between 
them  and  properly  grouped  the  basic  industries  of  the 
country. 

"(3)  Each  commission  shall  be  composed  of  a  director, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  capital  and  labor 
engaged  in  the  industries  included  in  each  group.  The  di- 
rector shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  Each  com- 
mission shall  meet  upon  call  of  its  chairman  or  a  majority 
of  its  members,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  desig- 
nated. The  function  of  each  commission  shall  be  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  the  industries  included  in  its  mem- 
bership and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  commissions  shall  be  purely  advisory  bodies. 

"(4)  The  several  directors  shall  have  such  powers  and 
authority  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Each  director  shall  ex-officio  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Cabinet. 

"(5)  The  Industrial  Cabinet  shall  be  composed  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  several  commissions,  and  shall  meet  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  such  times  as  he 
may  designate.  The  functiofi  of  the  Industrial  Cabinet  is 
to  advise  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  in- 
dustrial problems  and  policies." 

(The  plan  itself,  the  justification  for  it,  and  explanatory 
letters  by  Dr.  Garfield,  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  Washington.) 

Apprehension  as  to  Period  of  Reconstruction 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
ference, the  coal  and  industrial  situation  of  the  country, 
following  the  armistice,  was  about  in  the  condition  that  it 
is  today,  and  fear  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  that  we  were  facing  a  long  period  of 
readjustment  and  reconstruction,  and  that  government  as- 
sistance might  be  necessary  in  hastening  the  return  to  some 
sound  business  policy  for  peace  times. 

I  believe  there  are  some  thoughts  in  connection  with  this 
plan  which  merit  the  attention  and  criticism  of  this  group, 
and  also  of  our  administration  and  legislators.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  information  I  must  add  that  the  plan  was  submitted 
in  1919  to  groups  of  operators  and  various  associations 
composing  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  failed  to 
meet  with  general  approval.  It  experienced  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

This,  however,  was  prior  to  the  crisis  of  1920,  and  the 
government's  record  in  handling  industrial  affairs  had  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  a  fair  spirit  of 
co-operation  could  be  secured,  or  that  a  government  rela- 


tionship could  result  in  anything  but  higher  prices  for  the 
public  and  negligible  returns  to  the  investor. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  thoughts  I  have 
given  out  have  been  uttered  with  some  degree  of  timidity, 
and  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not  speak  for  any  group 
of  operators.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
when  the  government  is  willing  to  approach  the  subject  in 
an  open-minded,  helpful  and  constructive  spirit — when  it 
is  willing  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  fairly  the  vast 
problems  of  production,  transportation,  storage  and  dis- 
tribution, before  proposing  any  radical  cures — when  it  is 
willing  to  demand  of  organized  labor  the  same  responsi- 
bility for  its  actions  and  fidelity  to  its  contracts  that  it 
demands  of  the  employer — then  it  will  not  find  the  coal 
operator  a  sturrtbling  block  in  working  out  an  efficient  re- 
lationship which  will  afford  the  desired  protection  to  the 
public,  without  injustice  to  the  miner  or  operator,  or  waste 
of  an  essential  resource. 


1 


Hard  Rock  Miners'  Wages  Reduced 

WAGE  reductions  affecting  approximately  2,000  em- 
ployees of  mines  and  smelters  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  of  Northern  Idaho  were  announced  April  21.  They 
amounted  to  50c.  a  day  for  mine  workers  and  75c.  for 
smelter  men. 

In  addition  to  the  Bunker  Bill  and  Sullivan,  the  Caledonia 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  companies,  which  announced  reduc- 
tions April  20,  the  Federal,  Hecla,  Hercules,  Tamarack 
and  Custer  and  Callahan  zinc  mines  have  posted  similar 
notices.  The  three  latter  companies  have  been  employing 
only  a  few  men  in  development  work,  it  was  stated. 

The  reductions,  which  became  effective  May  1,  brought 
the  wages  of  miners  to  $3.75  to  $4.75  a  day,  and  those  of 
smelter  men  to  $3.50  to  $5.25. 


Payments  made  to  the  railroads  under  the  Winslow  Act 
totaled  $125,122,990.05  on  April  27. 


The  Post  Office  Department  has  requested  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  fuel,  due  to  increased  costs. 


I 


F.   \\'.   \VHE.\TON 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Leliigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  having  been  appointed  at  tlie  same  time  as  John  M.  Humph- 
rey, president,  and  Tliomas  P.  Thomas,  general  manager.  He  waa 
appointed  local  counsel  of  the  company  in  1S79,  being  associated 
with  E.  P.  and  J.  B.  Darling.  In  ISOI  he  was  elected  judge  of 
lAizorne  County,  in  whicli  position  he  served  till  190",  when  he 
resigned  to  become  once  again  local  counsel  for  the  coal  com- 
pany.    In  1910  he  became  gev'^ral  counsel. 
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Coal  Men  and  Government  Experts  Will  Meet  to  Agree  on 
Information  To  Be  Required  by  Frelinghuysen  Bill 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington   Correspondent 


AS  AN  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Interstate 
l\  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate,  looking  to 
X  JL  systematic  fact-finding  as  to  the  production, 
transportation  and  consumption  of  coal,  representatives 
of  the  interests  concerned  will  meet  in  the  near  future 
with  government  specialists  to  agree  upon  a  plan  as  to 
just  what  information  should  be  collected.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  handling 
the  proposed  legislation,  will  be  a  party  to  the  confer- 
ence. The  producers,  the  wholesalers,  the  retailers,  the 
anthracite  industry,  the  railroads  and  the  public  will 
be  represented.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  conference. 

The  conference  was  suggested  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  On 
May  4  Mr.  Morrow  appeared  before  Senator  Freling- 
huysen's  committee  and  opposed  some  features  of 
Senator  Frelinghuysen's  bill.  He  declared  that  the 
National  Coal  Association  is  perfectly  willing  that  there 
be  practical,  businesslike  fact-finding.  He  showed 
where  it  is  vital  to  the  producing  end  of  the  industry. 
He  asked  that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  charged 
with  aiding  industry,  be  allowed  to  gather  the  business 
facts,  leaving  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
collection  of  information  having  to  do  with  the  techno- 
logical side  of  the  industry. 

Unanimous  Decision  to  Report  Favorably 

For  parliamentary  reasons,  the  Frelinghuysen  fact- 
finding bill  is  to  be  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
at  once.  The  sub-committee  on  May  7  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  the  bill  favorably.  As  this  is  written, 
the  full  committee  has  not  acted  on  the  measure,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  full  committee  will  concur 
in  the  judgment  of  the  sub-committee.  As  reported 
out  of  sub-committee,  the  original  draft  was  amended 
so  as  to  place  the  administration  of  the  bill  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  appropria- 
tion was  eliminated,  as  the  committee  is  hopeful  that 
the  department  has  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  this  work.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that  no 
deficiency  is  to  be  created  as  a  result  of  the  legislation. 

Such  changes  in  the  measure  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
at  the  forthcoming  conference  will  be  presented  as 
committee  amendments  when  the  bill  is  taken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  significant  development  of  the  hearing  was  the 
following  declaration  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen : 

"Expressing  my  own  opinion,  I  think  regulation  will 
create  more  confusion  and  will  result  in  greater  dis- 
organization. Could  not  more  be  accomplished  through 
co-operative  effort  than  through  regulation,  arbitrarily 
established  and  temporary  in  character,  which  would 
disorganize  the  whole  machinery  of  this  industry?" 

T.  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  spoke  in  support  of  the  conten- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Morrow.  He  was  examined  at  length 
by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  on  numerous  phases  of  the 
coal  situation. 


Senator  Elkins  of  West  Virginia  contributed  consid- 
erable information.  Most  of  the  discussion  had  to  do 
with  facts  leading  up  to  the  present  situation  and  to 
the  recital  of  information  which  is  familiar  to  those 
who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  coal  industry. 

Verbatim  extracts  from  Mr.  Morrow's  testimony  are 
as  follows: 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  men  who  make  up  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  that 
the  current  collection  and  publication  of  businesslike 
information  as  to  some  features  of  the  coal  industry, 
by  a  practical  branch  of  the  Government,  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  coal  industry  itself  as  well  as  to  the 
public. 

Regulation  of  Coal  Industry  Not  Necessary 

"With  the  competitive  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
soft-coal  business — I  speak  only  for  bituminous  coal — 
we  have  always  felt  that  with  such  information  and 
with  the  regulation  of  transportation  under  the  emer- 
gency powers  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, no  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  would  be 
needed.  We  are  opposed  to  regulation  of  the  industry 
by  the  Government. 

"If  the  facts  had  been  available  last  summer  and  had 
been  widely  published,  so  that  all  producers  and  buyers 
could  have  been  informed,  it  would  have  had  a  stabiliz- 
ing effect  on  the  situation.  The  individual  consumer 
and  the  individual  producer  could  have  seen  plainly  that 
there  was  no  warrant  for  $15  coal.  That  type  of 
information  we  favor. 

"This  bill  provides  also  for  the  collection  of  cost 
information.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  coal  industry 
felt  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  exceeded 
its  power  very  greatly  in  attempting  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  that  character  and  that  it  was  not  merely 
asking  for  cost  information  but  was  attempting  to 
regulate  the  entire  method  of  cost  accounting,  book- 
keeping and  the  keeping  of  office  records  under  the 
guise  of  requiring  these  reports.  In  order  to  protect 
whatever  constitutional  rights  we  have,  we  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  court  and  endeavor  to  enjoin  the  Com- 
mission from  proceeding  to  enforce  its  orders. 

Operators  Seek  Practical  Co-operation 

"The  operators  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any 
department  of  the  Government  that  is  practical  and 
reasonable  to  determine  what  constitutes  right  cost 
accounting.  We  tried  to  do  that  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  with  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Treasury  had  one  system  and  the  Trade  Commission 
had  another.  We  did  not  want  to  keep  two  sets  of  books, 
yet  we  could  not  get  those  two  governmental  agen- 
cies together.  Then  it  came  to  the  matter  of  paying 
$100  a  day  fine  if  we  did  not  do  as  the  Trade  Com- 
mission demanded,  so  we  went  into  court  to  protect  our 
rights. 

"This  bill  contemplates  the  collection  of  certain  com- 
mercial information,  such  as  the  current  production  of 
coal,  the  prices  that  are  being  obtained  at  the  mines 
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and  the  stocks  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  consumers.  Such 
data  are  current  business  information  as  distinguished 
from  scientific  information.  We  believe  the  business 
information  might  well  be  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  bill  also  provides  for  scientific 
and  technical  studies,  such  as  better  means  of  storing 
coal  by  consumers.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  could  study  questions  of  that  kind.  We 
think  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  scientific  from 
the  commercial,  and  put  the  scientific  part  of  the  work 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  if  it  requires  any 
authority  to  do  such  things. 

"If  the  coal  industry  could  be  satisfied  that  this  is  an 
honest  and  sincere  effort  to  get  uncolored  facts,  without 
a  desire  to  use  facts  to  bolster  up  some  theory  of  regu- 
lation or  control  that  someone  may  want  to  advance,  I 
think  the  industry  would  welcome  the  collection  and 
publication  of  practical  business  information." 


.    Coal  Men  Move  That  Indiana  Conspiracy 
Indictment  Be  Quashed 

FOLLOWING  a  consultation  between  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  coal  miners,  operators,  retailers  and  cor- 
porations arraigned  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis 
May  3,  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  it  was  announced  to  Judge  Ferdinand  A.  Geiger  that 
no  definite  data  for  oral  argument  on  the  motion  to  quash 
the  indictments  filed  by  counsel  for  the  defendants  had  been 
reached.  Attorneys  for  the  defendants  also  filed  pleas  in 
bar,  motions  to  quash  service,  demurrers  and  other  legal 
processes,  but  only  the  motion  to, quash  is  to  be  considered 
until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  court. 

After  the  filing  of  pleas  Judge  Geiger  suggested  that  a 
recess  of  several  hours  be  taken  in  order  that  L.  Ei-t  Slack, 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  District  Attorney  Van  Nuys  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  check  up  the  list  of  defendants  appearing  in  court  through 
their  attorneys  and  confer  with  attorneys  on  a  date  for  the 
presentation  of  the  oral  argument. 

When  court  convened  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Slack  sug- 
gested that  more  time  be  granted.  This  was  done,  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  until  Judge 
Anderson  returns  to  the  bench.  However,  it  may  be  agreed 
that  Judge  Geiger  dispose  of  the  motion  to  quash,  and  in 
case  he  should  rule  against  the  defendants  the  remaining 
motions  would  come  before  Judge  Geiger  or  Judge  Anderson 
at  a  later  date.  Attorneys  for  both  sides  freely  predicted 
that  it  probably  would  be  early  in  the  autumn  before  the 
cases  actually  reach  trial  in  the  event  that  all  the  motions 
are  overruled  and  the  case  is  ordered  to  trial. 

When  court  convened  W.  A.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Indianapolis  Federal  Court 
in  order  that  he  might  take  the  place  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  as  chief  counsel  for  the  miners  and  mine  union 
officials.  Albert  Fink,  of  Chicago,  associate  counsel  with 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Dowling  of  Indianapolis,  also  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Federal  bar  in  Indiana  Dolis  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  in  the  case.  Frank  Duiley,  of  Indianapolis, 
entered  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and 
corporations,  and  filed  pleas  in  abatement  and  motions  to 
quash  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 

Mr.  Glasgow,  on  behalf  of  his  defendants,  entered  mo- 
tions to  quash  and  ask-ed  time  for  filing  a  brief  in  sustain- 
ing his  motion.  He  also  asked  permission  to  present  oral 
arguments  in  the  case  and  entered  demurrers  and  pleas  in 
bar  for  his  defendants.  Charles  Miller  entered  motions  to 
quash  for  a  number  of  individuals  and  corporations,  and 
Clarence  Nichols  entered  demurrers  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
tailers. Mr.  Fink  also  filed  demurrers  and  motions  to 
quash  for  a  number  of  defendants. 

The  motions  filed  by  the  attorneys  are  based  chiefly  on  the 
contention  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was  not  in 
operation  at  the  time  the  indictment  was  drawn,  because 
of  the  operation  of  the  Lever  fuel-control  act  of  1917.    The 


contention  is  made  in  the  motion  to  quash  that  the  "whole 
conspiracy  alleged  in  several  counts  of  these  kidictments 
was  destroyed  by  acts  of  Congress  and  executive  proclama- 
tions and  orders  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
and  if  any  crime  was  committed  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  Aug,  10,  1917,  and  was  punishable  under 
that  act  and  could  not  be  punished  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act." 

It  also  is  contended  by  the  defendants  that  no  offense  was 
charged  to  have  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Court  of  Indiana,  that  the  government  had  at- 
tempted to  charge  more  than  one  conspiracy  and  that  the 
indictments  did  not  sufficiently  inform  the  defendants  of 
the  charges  against  them.  In  the  motion  to  quash  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  retailers  it  is  further  contended  that  the  in- 
dictment does  not  show  that  they  had  any  connection  with 
any  conspiracy. 

The  following  defendants  appeared  in  court  May  3: 

Indiana  Operators,  Retailers  and  Officers  of  Coal  Associations — 
George  A.  VanDyke,  Indianapolis  ;  Hulbert  M.  Ferguson,  Clinton  ; 
John  Chesterfield,  Brazil ;  William  J.  Freeman,  Terre  Haute ;  Mor- 
ton L.  Gould.  Indianapolis  ;  Jacob  O.  Kolsem,  Terre  Haute ;  Edwin 
G.  Logsdon,  Indianapolis ;  Phil  H.  Penna,  Terre  Haute ;  Hugh 
Shirkie,  Terre  Haute ;  George  R.  Richards,  Terre  Haute  ;  Homer 
B.  Tally,  Terre  Haute ;  David  Ingle,  Oakland  City ;  William  H. 
Tobin,  Indianapolis  ;  William  M.  Zeller,  Brazil ;  Edward  Shirkie, 
Terre  Haute ;  Robert  J.  Smith,  Terre  Haute ;  Archibald  D.  Spears, 
Terre  Haute ;  Banus  E.  Neal,  Indianapolis ;  Valentine  Martin, 
Bicknell ;  Alfred  M.  Ogle,  Terre  Haute ;  Jabez  Wooley,  Evans- 
ville ;  William  B.  Zimmerman,  Terre  Haute ;  Walter  W.  Tally, 
Terre  Haute  ;  Warren  F.  Smith,  Terre  Haute ;  Millard  E.  Mogg, 
Indianapolis  ;  Jonas  Waffle,  Terre  Haute  ;  Carl  J.  Fletcher,  Indi- 
anapolis ;  Harry  W.  Little,  Evansville ;  Henry  P.  Smith,  Terre 
Haute  ;  Bernard  R.  Batty,  Indianapolis. 

Miners  and  Union  Officials — John  L.  Lewis,  president  United 
Mine  Workers,  Indianapolis  ;  Philip  Murray,  vice-president,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  William  Green,  secretary,  Indianapolis ;  Percy  Tetlow, 
Indianapolis ;  Edward  Stewart,  Terre  Haute ;  William  Raney, 
Terre  Haute ;  Ed  Haverkamp,  Terre  Haute ;  William  Mitche, 
Terre  Haute ;  John  Hessler,  Terre  Haute ;  James  A.  McKinney, 
Terre  Haute ;  Harry  Sutch,  Shelburn ;  Charles  Fettinger,  Terre 
Haute ;   Harry  Lentz,   Evansville ;    Ulysses   G.    Hall,  Terre  Haute. 

Retailers — ^William  Morris,  Logansport ;  Charles  W.  Grant, 
Logansport ;  Roy  A.  Yeagley,  secretary  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Merchants'  Association,  Indianapolis. 


West  Virginia  Coal  Tax,  Computed  on  Gross 
Sales,  Will  Be  Effective  July  1 

A^TER  July  1  of  the  present  year  the  coal  industry  of 
•  West  Virginia  will  pay  a  privilege  tax  on  the  produc- 
tion of  all  coal,  amounting  to  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  com- 
puted on  gross  sales.  A  bill  levying  such  a  tax  was  passed 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Legislature  and  was  passed 
largely  through  the  influence  of  the  coal  people  of  the  state. 
The  tax  on  the  industry  is  only  a  part  of  what  is  known  as 
a  gross  sales  tax  bill  or  law,  the  bill  having  been  drafted 
by  Captain  M.  G.  Sperry,  of  Clarksburg. 

In  its  original  form  the  bill  prescribed  that  a  tax  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  should  be  levied  on  the  gross  sales  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal.  Afterward  the 
bill  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  rate  of  one-third  of 
1  pel  cent.  In  order  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  measure, 
however,  it  became  necessary  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
legislative  session  to  change  the  rate  for  the  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  industries  to  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  The  tax 
imposed  is  really  a  production  tax  but  a  production  tax  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  gross  sales  instead  of  upon  a  tonnage 
basis  or  a  barrel  basis.  All  measures  proposing  an  outright 
production  tax  computed  upon  the  unit  of  production  were 
defeated.  Governor  Morgan  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  for  the  passage 
of  the  sales  tax. 

The  new  law  further  provides  that  if  any  person  liable 
for  any  tax  under  the  provision  of  this  law  shall  ship  or 
transport  his  products  or  any  part  thereof  out  of  the  state, 
and  before  making  sale  of  such  products,  shall  further 
manufacture,  transform  or  consume  the  same,  the  value  of 
the  products  or  articles  in  the  condition  or  form  in  which 
they  existed  when  transported  out  of  the  state  shall  be  the 
basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  tax  imposed. 
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Frelinghuysen  Would  Continue  Assigned  Cars  Till  Better 
Way  Is  Found  to  Insure  Railroads'  Coal  Needs 


SENATOR  FRELINGHUYSEN  believes  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  continue  to  have  the 
power  to  allow  railroads  to  use  assigned  cars  until  means 
have  been  perfected  to  stabilize  the  distribution  of  coal.  He 
expressed  this  opinion  when  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
appeared  before  the  Frelinghuysen  sub-committee  to  urge 
the  discontinuance  of  the  assigned-car  practice.  Mr.  Brack- 
ett declared  that  even  in  emergencies  an  absolutely  equal 
distribution  of  cars  among  the  mines  equipped  to  handle 
them  efficiently  would  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of 
the  assigned-car  plan.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Brackett'a 
testimony.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  said: 

"Does  not  the  question  resolve  itself,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  a  question  of  equal  distribution  and  the  utilization  of 
facilities  at  all  times  of  the  year  ?  Is  not  that  our  problem, 
rather  than  the  taking  of  powers  away  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission?  The  railroads  must  be  kept  run- 
ning at  all  hazards  and  at  all  costs.  That  is  essential  both 
to  your  industry  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Even  if 
it  does  increase  the  cost  of  coal  to  others,  and  even  if  it 
makes  for  inequitable  conditions,  is  it  not  essential  for 
some  governmental  commission  to  have  the  power  to  direct 
the  car  supply  so  that  the  railroads  can  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion?    If  the  railroads  cannot  get  coal,  everybody  suffers. 


"I  myself  have  felt  that  the  railroads  were  favored  and 
that  it  was  somewhat  unfair  to  favor  the  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  car  supply.  I  have  felt  that  it  was  unfair 
to  seize  contract  coal  that  belonged  to  industries.  I  have 
felt  that  there  should  be  legislation  prohibiting  such  seizures 
of  coal,  but  when  I  realize  that  unless  the  railroads  have 
coal,  everything  stops  and  that  the  country  will  starve,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  bear  with  that  situation  until  we 
can  pass  some  legislation  that  will  bring  these  industries 
closer  together  in  a  co-operative  effort  to  equalize  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal." 

Mr.  Brackett  declared  that  the  assurance  that  the  rail- 
roads have  of  being  able  to  obtain  assigned  cars  encourages 
them  not  to  buy  in  the  summer  time.  Senator  Freling- 
huysen admitted  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  induc- 
ing the  railroads  to  buy  and  handle  their  coal  during  the 
periods  of  the  year  when  they  can  carry  it  at  the  least 
expense. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  deplored  the  practice  of  buying 
500,000,000  tons  of  coal  every  year  on  practically  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  when  weather  conditions  or  a  strike  would 
place  the  country  face  to  face  with  starvation.  He  declared 
that  it  was  obvious  that  the  government  should  take  steps 
which  would  make  it  the  economical  thing  to  do  to  carry 
reasonable  surpluses. 


Allen  and  Baker  Exonerated  of  Fraud 
Charges  by  April  Grand  Jury 

CHARLES  S.  ALLEN,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  and  Gibbs  L. 
Baker,  counsel  to  the  association,  on  May  4  were  completely 
exonerated  of  the  charges  of  fraud  made  against  them  by 
Armin  W.  Riley,  ex-head  of  the  government  "flying  squa- 
dron." 

U.  S.  Attorney  F.  G.  Caffey  requested  Judge  Learned 
Hand  to  dismiss  the  indictment.  He  told  the  court  he  had 
resubmitted  the  testimony  to  the  April  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  that  the  jurors  found 
there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud,  and  consequently  no  reason 
for  the  indictment. 

The  indictments  against  Messrs.  Allen  and  Baker  charged 
that  they  had  procured  fees  on  the  promise  of  being  able  to 
"fix"  the  Department  of  Justice  and  upon  Mr.  Baker's  state- 
ment that  he  had  a  strong  influence  with  William  McMurtrie 
Speer,  then  a  Special  U.  S.  Attorney. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Baker  jointly  contended  that  the  in- 
dictment by  the  February  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  was 
instigated  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  to  prevent  profiteering 
in  bituminous  coal  in  the  East,  the  result  of  which  work 
they  said  won  them  enemies  among  a  certain  class  of  coal 
men  in  the  local  field.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Speer  ap- 
peared before  the  April  Grand  Jury  and  told  of  actual  co- 
operation given  him  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Baker.  Mr.  Riley 
had  charged  that  only  "lip  co-operation"  was  given.  Mr. 
Riley's  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony  the  indictment  was 
found,  also  were  recalled  before  the  April  Grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Allen  in  a  statement  issued  May  4  predicted  that  the 
work  started  by  the  association  and  halted  by  the  indict- 
ments would  now  bear  fruit. 


out  in  favor  of  the  bills,  and  the  Scranton  campaign  for 
ca-ve  legislation  thus  ends  in  complete  achievement. 

The  Kohler  bill  prohibits  coal  companies  from  causing 
collapses  or  subsidences  affecting  public  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  streets,  railroad  rights  of  way,  dwellings 
and  cemeteries.  Mayox's,  burgesses  and  township  super- 
visors receive  rights  to  supervise  mining  operations,  and  the 
penalty  for  violators  is  $5,000  fine  and  or  imprisonment  for 
one  year. 

The  Fowler  bill  is  a  compensatory  measure,  and  coal  com- 
panies accepting  it  are  exem;>t  from  certain  sections  of  the 
Kohler  bill.  Those  which  accept  are  to  set  aside  annually 
2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  coal  at  the  mines,  this 
fund  to  be  administered  by  a  commission  of  three,  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  This  commission  will  have  supervisory 
power  over  mining  operations  and  will  be  authorized  to  re- 
pair properties  damaged  by  subsidence. 

The  anthracite  tax  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  finally 
and  will  be  approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  House  accepted  the  bill  of  Senator  Smith,  of  Dauphin, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  examiners  to 
pass  upon  applicants  for  the  office  of  anthracite  mine  in- 
spector. 

The  Dawson  bill,  granting  aggregate  increases  of  $8,700 
a  year  in  Department  of  Mines  salaries,  after  being  defeated 
by  the  House,  was  reconsidered,  passed,  and  then  approved 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  but 
as  appropriations  far  exceed  income,  its  fate  is  not  certain. 


Pennsylvania  Legislature  Passes  Mine-Cave 
And  Anthracite  Tax  Bills 

IN  THE  scramble  which  marked  the  closing  sessions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  the  Senate  reversed  itself  and 
gave  approval  on  April  28  to  the  Fowler  and  Kohler  mine- 
cave  bills,  which  are  duplicates  of  measures  previously  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  It  is  expected  that  the  Governor  will 
approve,  as  Senator  Crow,  the  administration  leader,  came 


Sevehial  of  the  speakers  who  will  address  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  have  announced 
their  subjects.  A.  W.  Douglas  will  speak  on  "When  Will 
Business  Revive?"  John  J.  Corn  well  will  speak  on  "The 
Relationship  of  the  State  to  the  Coal  Industry."  "Better 
Coal  Salesmanship"  will  be  the  subject  of  Dr.  Stanley  L. 
Krebs,  while  James  A.  Emery  will  speak  on  "Business  Or- 
ganization and  Its  Problems."  Due  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
Cummins  will  have  to  preside  at  the  railroad  hearing  during 
the  time  that  the  convention  will  be  in  session,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  speak,  as  he  had  hoped. 


The  National  Coal  Association  has  reduced  its  assess- 
ment from  one  mill  per  ton  for  January,  February  and 
March  to  one-tenth  of  a  mill  per  ton. 
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British  Strike  Continues  Unbroken,  But 
Non-Union  Men  Unload  Foreign  Coal 

A  WEEK  without  conference  between  mine  owners  and 
mine  workers  gives  the  British  public  an  idea  how  far 
the  contending  parties  are  still  apaii;.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment has  been  trying  to  arrange  another  conference  and  to 
take  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  administration  as  suc- 
cessfully as  it  did  a  few  days  back,  but  it  seems  that  it  is 
no  more  successful  than  Lloyd  George.  It  was  reported  on 
May  5  that  the  striking  mine  workers  were  willing  to 
accept  arbitration  if  they  could  name  as  the  arbitrator  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham,  the  man  of  their  choice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sankey  Coal  Commission,  which  itself  was 
quite  unreasonably  favorable  to  the  mine  workers'  claims. 
That  Sir  Arthur  submitted  a  minority  report  asking  for 
more  than  the  commission  saw  fit  to  grant  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  office  proposed. 
The  Ministry  failed  to  be  in  any  way  impressed  by  the 
offer,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  made. 

The  public  takes  courage  from  the  fact  that  the  weather 
has  been  uncommonly  mild  and  is  likely  to  be  even  milder 
in  the  future  and  that  non-union  men  protected  by  military 
and  police  are  unloading  shipments  of  foreign  coal.  The 
government  is  arranging  that  the  coal  shall  be  delivered  at 
several  ports,  so  as  to  reduce  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  non- 
union men  to  unload  it  and  also  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
transportation  needed. 

Continental  Miners  to  Prevent  Exports  to  Britain 

On  May  2  a  conference  was  held  between  Robert  Williams, 
general  secretary  of  the  transport  workers,  and  Edo  Fim- 
men,  president  of  the  International  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  after  which  Mr.  Williams  said  that  Mr.  Fim- 
men  had  given  every  guarantee  that  the  Dutch,  French, 
Belgian,  German  and  Austrian  mine  workers  were  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  export  of  coal  to  Great  Britain.  "Any 
attempt,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "to  introduce  foreign  coal  will 
lead  to  entire  stoppage  of  work,  and  the  National  Union  of 
Railway  Men  will  refuse  to  handle  any  coal  brought  from 
overseas."  Belgian  coal  however,  has  been  arriving,  and 
French  officials  have  been  conferring  in  London  relative  to 
such  shipments  from  France. 

On  May  7  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Transport  Work- 
ers' Federation  and  the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men 
announcing  that  the  dockers  have  been  instructed  to  refuse 
to  handle  in  any  way  coal  imported  from  abroad  and  that 
a  call  has  been  sent  to  the  railroad  men  to  refuse  to  move 
such  coal  if  it  is  landed  by  "black-leg"  labor.  Bristol  has 
placed  an  order  in  America  for  80,000  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
The  Glasgow  docks  are  nc  v.  handling  a  ton  of  sea-borne  coal 
but  not  far  away  100  men  have  been  busy  unloading  coal 
from  Wales,  mined  before  tiio  strike.  This  fuel  was  for  the 
Caledonia  Ry.  When  the  railroad  started  to  move  the  coal 
the  signalmen  refused  to  operate  the  switches. 

On  May  4,  J.  H.  Thomas,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railway  Men,  left  to  attend  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Convention  as  a  fraternal  delegate  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress.  His  departure  does  not  ap- 
pear to  strengthen  the  idea  thai  the  Triple  Alliance  expects 
to  function  in  this  strike.  He  i  reported  to  have  declared 
that  ho  expected  the  strike  to  en,'  in  a  week. 

While  labor  in  general  seenis  little  disposed  to  back  the 
mine  workers,  feeling  doubtless  that  they  are  trying  to  get 
their  rate  of  pay  from  a  source  denied  to  other  workingmen 
— the  National  Treasury — the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Labor 
Party,  the  National  Labor  Party  Executive  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on  May  3 
issued  a  manifesto  urging  organized  labor  to  "defend  its 
own  future  by  rallying  to  the  miners  nov.'." 

The  House  of  Conr^ons  on  May  4  by  a  large  majority 
adopted  a  resolution  extending  the  government's  regulatory 
powers  and  making  new  regulations  for  the  restriction  of 
the  services  of  tramroads,  pleasure  steamers  and  lighting, 
and  providing,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  which  apparently  it 
is  not,  to  change  the  daylight  saving  provision  by  putting 
the  clocK  forward  one  more  hour. 

Breweries  are  no  longer  allowed  coal,  though  some  have 
enough  on  hand  to  run  for  some  weeks.     A  shoitage  of  beer. 


with  rationing  of  the  precious  fluid,  is  predicted.  Six  weeks 
of  idleness  at  the  mines  has  made  unemployment  general. 
On  April  20  1,865,800  men  were  already  on  the  Labor  Ex- 
change register,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  Train  ser- 
vice is  reduced  to  one  half;  dining  cars  and  puUmans  run  no 
longer;  trains  run  slowly  and  make  more  stops;  permits  are 
needed  for  travel  to  the  Continent;  social  functions  are 
being  cancelled,  private  rooms  at  hotels  are  without  their 
genial  fires,  street  lighting  is  curtailed,  electric  advertising 
signs  are  dark  and  the  public  is  asked  to  save  water  because 
it  takes  coal  to  pump  it. 

The  King  has  given  coal  to  the  poor  from  his  cellars  at 
Windsor  and  those  who  are  well-stocked  are  imitating  his 
example.  Factories  run  two  or  three  days  a  week  and  then 
close  down  for  lack  of  coal  or  raw  material.  Department 
stores  lack  important  merchandise  and  cannot  replenish  it 
because  the  factories  in  many  lines  are  idle.  Trade  unions' 
funds  are  rapidly  being  depleted  by  the  granting  of  non- 
employroent  pay.  To  prevent  revolution  the  defense  force 
is  being  maintained,  and  to  meet  an  extension  of  the  strike 
the  files  of  the  emergency  transport  service  are  being  kept 
open  for  additions. 

Sewalls  Point  Coal-Analysis  Plant  to  Begin 
Operation  May  20 

rHE  chemical  analysis  plant  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal 
Exchange,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  almost  ready  for  operation, 
officials  of  the  exchange  have  announced.  It  is  expected  to 
be  open  for  work  by  May  20. 

J.  S.  Burrows,  consulting  engineer,  is  in  Norfolk  super- 
vising the  finishing  touches  on  the  installation.  H.  A.  Good- 
man, representing  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  will  work  in 
the  plant  and  have  charge  of  the  chemical  analysis.  Tests 
will  be  made  of  coal  coming  from  every  mine  served  at 
this  exchange,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  coal  actually 
measures  up  to  the  specifications  of  the  pool  to  which  it  has 
been  assigned.  If  the  product  of  any  particular  mine  fails 
to  meet  the  requirements  its  coal  will  have  to  be  moved  down 
to  a  lower  grade. 

This  system  has  been  in  process  of  installation  at  the 
Virginian  Ry.  plant  ac  Sewall's  Point  for  several  months. 
It  will  do  away  with  the  cumbersome  methods  of  judging 
coal  which  have  been  heretofore  in  vogue,  and  will  place 
coal  classifications  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis,  leaving  no 
possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  commod- 
ity represented  in  the  various  pools. 


Senator  Elkins  Urges  Buying  of  Winter  Fuel 
Now  to  Avert ""  Coal  Famine"  Later 

IN  A  FORMAL  statement,  issued  May  7,  Senator  Davis 
Flkins,  of  West  Virginia,  urged  the  public  to  lay  in  its 
winter  supply  of  coal  now  instead  of  waiting  until  the  cold 
months  again  are  at  hand.  He  said  that  upward  of  200,000 
miners  were  out  of  emplojnnent  because  of  the  lack  of  de- 
mand for  coal  and  that  their  dependents  were  in  distress. 

Senator  Elkins  also  declared  that  a  sudden  restoration  of 
a  market  and  an  attempt  to  crowd  the  hauling  of  the  bulk 
of  the  nation's  coal  into  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
would  place  upon  the  railroads  a  burden  which  they  were 
admittedly  unable  to  discharge. 

"That  will  simply  mean,"  he  added,  "a  repetition  of  the 
so-called  'coal  famine'  of  last  year,  which  was,  per  se,  a  car 
famine." 


Operators  and  mine  workers  of  Washington  State  met 
in  Seattle,  April  26,  to  discuss  plans  for  a  settlement  of 
the  mine  strike,  the  invitation  which  brought  about  the 
meeting  being  extended  by  Ed.  Clifford,  director  of  the  new 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.  The  operators 
declare  that  they  \\nll  revert  to  the  rate  of  pay  in  force 
before  the  recent  increase  and  for  seven  weeks  the  mine 
workers  have  refused  to  accept  the  rate  offered.  The  latter 
naturally  deny  that  they  are  on  strike,  it  being  the  oper- 
ators and  not  the  mine  workers  who  are  trjring  to  change 
the  scale. 
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Industry's  Stock  of  Coal,  Though  Diminishing,  Remains 
At  Safe  Margin  Because  of  Reduced  Consumption 


^DVANCE  figures  on  stocks  of  railroad  fuel  compiled 
/-%  for  the  Geological  Survey's  preliminary  report  on 
■^  -^  consumers'  stocks  were  published  last  week  in 
Coal  Age,  page  834.  Additional  returns  since  received  by 
courtesy  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  which  has 
undertaken  to  assemble  the  figures,  confirm  the  preliminary 
results.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  reports  for 
319  railroads,  which  have  been  received  to  date,  including 
some  but  not  all  of  the  large  systems.  It  will  be  seen  that 
from  Jan.  1  to  April  1  these  319  roads  reduced  their  stocks 
by  only  92,000  tons — barely  1  per  cent.  The  stock 
remaining  on  April  1  was  sufficient  for  three  weeks'  and 
three  days'  operation  at  the  rate  of  consumption  prevailing 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  It  therefore  appears  that 
while  railroad  fuel-coal  purchases  have  seemed  to  the  coal 
operator  disappointingly  small,  the  actual  acceptances  by 
the  carriers  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  their  current 
requirements,  in  view  of  their  present  reduced  rate  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  clear,  however,  that  railroad  stocks  are  con- 
siderably below  those  in  the  latter  half  of  1918,  or  early  1919. 

STOCKS,  RECEIPTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  BY 
319  STEAM  RAILROADS,  JAN.   I  TO  APRIL  I,  1921 
(In  net  tons) 
Stocks  on  hand,  Jan.  I,  1921: 

In  cars 3,314,000 

In  stock  piles,  etc 4,801,000 


Total  stock,  Jan.  1 

Receipts,  Jan.  1 — March  31 

Consumption,  Jan.  1 — March  31 

Stocks  on  hand,  April  1: 

In  cars 3,091,000 

In  stock  piles,  etc 4,932,000 


Tota  stock,  April  1 . 


8,115,000 
29.820,000 
29,912,000 


8,023,000 

STOCKS  OF  SOFT  COAL  AT  2,303  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS,  OTHER 
THAN  STEEL  AND  BYPRODUCT,   JAN.  1  AND  APRIL  1,  1921 
(In   net   tons) 

(Includes  only  those  plants  for  which  reports  had  been  received  by  the  U.  S 
Geological  Survey  up  to  April  26(a) 

Number    Weekly  Week's  and 

of      Consump-  Day's  Supply 

Plants      tion,  at  Current 

Report-   Jan.  to       Tons  on  Hand(a)  Rate  (b) 

ing   March   Jan.  1    Apr.  I  Jan.  1  Apr.  I 

27   13,247   178,068   156,964  13-3   11-6 

34   3,930   99,235    65,607  25-2   16-5 

37    1,892    34,161    24.816  18-1    13-1 

278   46,067   838,828   578,948  18-1   12-4 

75   17,526   351,991   255,330  20-1    14-4 

56    6,564   120,980    69,825  18-3   10-5 

159   66,618   800,777   647,559  12-1    9-5 

106   33  635   439,895   359,284  31-1   10-5 

120   87,258   65,745   529,933  6-3    6-1 

■   31    8,850   53,103   35,658  6-0    4-1 

25   3,079   34,102   29,827  11-1    9-5 

10    1,023    7,336    5,167  7-2    5-1 

43   15,717    39,904   40,758  2-4    2-4 

127   62,035   435,727   291,559  7-1    4-5 

102   56,806   372,017   328,318  6  4    5-5 

136   97,584   485  257   309,686  4-6    3-1 


btate 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island , 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.  . 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan: 

Northern  Penin.'iiila 
Southern  Peninsula. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah ".'.■.'.!;; 

Nevada 

Wyomin  '. '. 

Montana 

Idaho '. 

Wa.shington ',., . 

Oregon ' '. 

Cahfornia ' " 


19 

92 

80 

59 

29 

6 

2 

11 

33 

48 

41 

31 

7 

28 

62 

35 

23 

81 

41 

16 

21 

2 

39 

31 

4 

7 

27 

9 

4 

13 

14 

14 

5 

3 


15,065 

32,049 

27,600 

13,219 

14,976 

883 

1,195 

6,323 

10,483 

7,300 

4,229 

4,559 

287 

7,925 

10,750 

4,890 

1,100 

36,972 

12,137 

938 

1,256 

129 

4,079 

6,905 

1,903 

2,614 

7,470 

2,862 

85 

10,375 

604 

2,997 

364 

14 


380,709 

410,991 

325,791 

105,256 

58,798 

1,956 

4,148 

17,206 

106,427 

78,767 

41,562 

50,384 

2,254 

35,343 

73,337 

52,728 

8,993 

181,957 

40,134 

34,808 

8.889 

714 

12,203 

36,438 

27,299 

20,058 

54,305 

13,298 

625 

72,817 

5.392 

26.877 

8,002 

215 


197.834 

279,884 

211,131 

47  692 

45,447 

1,169 

4.610 

14,705 

71,251 

59,033 

35,168 

32,296 

2,578 

40,966 

63,269 

40,061 

5,561 

110,091 

28,653 

26,591 

8,566 

812 

4,170 

26,465 

IQ.153 

M,580 

41,508 

8,673 

477 

50,976 

3,920 

16.773 

4,139 

118 


25-2 

12-6 

11-6 

7-6 

3-6 

2-1 

3-3 

2-5 

10-1 

10-6 

9-6 

11-1 

7-6 

4-3 

6-6 

10-5 

8-1 

4-6 

3-2 

37-1 

7-1 

5-4 

2-6 

5-2 

14-2 

7-5 

7-2 

4-5 

7-2 

7-1 

8-6 

8-6 

21-6 

15-2 


13-1 
8-5 
7-4 
3-4 
3-1 
1-2 
3-6 
2-2 
6-6 
8-1 
8-2 
7-1 
8-6 
5-1 
5-6 
8-1 
5-1 
2-6 
2-3 

28-2 
fr-6 
fr-2 
1-1 
3-6 

10-1 
5-4 
5-4 
3-1 
5-4 
4-6 
0-3 
5-4 

11-3 
8-3 


The  preceding  table  showed  stocks  i.i  terms  of  weeks' 
supf)ly  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  It  i.<i  likely  to 
be  misleading  to  make  comparisons  of  weeks'  supply  on  two 
different  dates  because  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion. The  following  table,  prepared  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  compares 
the  actual  tonnage  on  hand  at  2,209  industrial  plants  (other 
than  steel  and  byproduct)  with  the  tonnage  which  the  same 
plants  had  on  three  other  dates. 

TONS  OF  .SOFT  COAL  ON  HANI)  AT  2.209  INDU.STRIAL  PLANTS. 

APRIL  1,  1921,  CO.MPARED  WITH  WHAT  .SA.ME  PLA.N'Tti  HAD 

IN   1919  AND   1920 


Statp 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massac  usetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Inland 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan: 

Northern  Peninsula. 

Southern  Peninsula. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tenneesee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kansaa 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah ." . 

Nevada 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number 

of 

Identical 

Plants 

24 

33 

37 

261 

70 

55 

148 

98 

114 

30 

24 

10 

44 

121 

100 

134 

19 

«5 

79 

58 

28 

6 

2 

II 

31 

48 

41 

28 

7 

26 

60 

33 

2? 

79 

39 

15 

21 

2 

36 

31 

4 

7 

27 

10 

4 

13 

14 

14 

3 

2 


(In  Net  Ton*) 

Tons  in  Increase  or  D«>crease,  AprU  I,  1921. 

Stock  aa  Comparer!  with  (e» 

April  1,  Jan.    1,  June  1,        .\pril  1, 

1921  1921  1920  1919 


156,059 

65,437 

24.816 

557,049 

255,044 

69,781 

587,298 

353,139 

522,459 

35,418 

29,636 

5.167 

40,758 

288,076 

319.361 

304,839 

197,834 

267,321 

158,479 

46.416 

45,260 

1,169 

4.610 

14,705 

65,342 

59,033 

35,167 

25,416 

2.578 

20.778 

58.119 

39  811 

5,561 

110.008 

28,439 

26,591 

8.566 

812 

4,170 

26,465 

19.153 

14.580 

41.508 

8.673 

477 

50.970 

3.920 

16,773 

81 

81 


+ 


+ 


+ 


4.922 

•    25.574 

3.481 

155.741 

1.318 

-  53.885 
-116.670 

22.647 
68.988 

■  1.494 
3  888 

430 

-  6.744 

-  81.400 
32 

-155.989 

-290.309 
9,998 

-  2I.20O 
360 

-  16.810 
801 
8|3 

-  2.178 

-  26.243 

-  28.108 

-  6.45<) 

-  5.793 
691 

-  1.010 
927 
196 
24« 

-  22.057 
-10.037 

-  2.080 

■  2.720 
32 

-  28.911 

-  13.270 

-  1.687 

-  5.345 

-  10.565 
3to 

-  9.334 
718 

5 

247 

Total 2,209    5,023,309    —1,853,543     +1.771.750   —988  252 

(d)  .\s  this  table  includes  ninety-four  plants  net  included  in  the  list  of  2.209 
identical  plants,  the  figures  differ  slightly  from  thotw  in  the  following  table. 
(f>)  Calculated  at  average  rate  of  consumption  during  Jai>uar>-.  Feo:-uar\-  and 
March,  1921.  .Vs  consump 'ion  was  perhaps  22  per  cent  below  normal  during  this 
period  on  account  of  the  buaine.ss  depression,  the  figures  of  weeks'  supplj-  appear 
largor  tlian  they  would  if  business  were  ative.  At  the  average  rate  of  consumption 
in  Mar.-h,  April  and  May.  1920.  the  stock  on  hand  Jan.  I,  1921,  would  have  been 
7  weeks  2  days,  and  on  .\pril  1,  1921.  5  weeks  2  days, 
(c)  Plus  sign  denotes  increase;  minus  sign,  decrease. 


20,343 

33,209 

9  345 

254,747 

96,181 

50,759 

152,380 

76,934 

34,708 

17  485 

4,275 

2.169 

854 

142,935 

41,690 

172,197 

182.875 

120.564 

106,286 

57,519 

12,638 

787 

462 

2.501 

30  555 

19,734 

6  395 

5,524 

324 

2,765 

7,591 

12,547 

3,432 

71.797 

11.122 

8.217 

323 

98 

8033 

9.973 

8.146 

5.478 

12.797 

4.025 

148 

21.841 

1  472 

10.104 

56 

79 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 


65.393 

37,429 

13,551 

283.768 

165.382 

17,2«5 

325.334 

133,723 

207.881 

1,829 

9.458 

3.470 

2,803 

45.309 

119.430 

58,526 

4.467 
135.632 

69,481 
2,674 

11,164 

ISO 

1.517 

3,163 

11,351 

13.647 
7.727 

10.639 
1.084 
3.315 

22.340 

11,151 
34 

22,788 

13,785 

554 

3,908 

546 

203 

12  292 
3.474 
1.083 
5  670 
3,248 
4.990 

19,150 
1,494 
3,959 

0 

155 


Grandtotals 2,303    776,369  7,155,807  5,247,559         9-1         6-5 


Judge  Gives  Long  Sentences  to  Dynamiters 
Of  Coal  Property  on  Willis  Branch 

JUDGE  EARLY,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Fayette  County. 
West  Virginia,  disregarded  the  jury's  recommendation  of 
clemency  and  gave  Lee  Donnel.  Clarence  Donnel.  Robert 
Ratliffe  and  John  Kidd  terms  of  seven  years  in  the  state 
penitentiary.  On  April  30  they  were  found  guilty  of  having 
in  January  dynamited  the  property  of  the  Willis  Branch 
Coal  Co..  at  Willis  Branch.  W.  Va. 

The  jury  had  recommended  the  minimum  .^ent^nce,  which 
is  two  years.  When  the  Court  pronounced  sentence,  attor- 
neys for  the  defendants  announced  that  they  would  ask  for 
a  new  trial.  Some  of  the  defendants  have  long  been  re- 
garded as  ringleaders  in  the  trouble  at  Willis  Branch,  which 
has  covered  a  period  of  two  years. 


Production 
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S  THERE  another  bituminous  coal  shortage  impend- 
ing? It  is  rather  significant  that  in  the  same  week 
C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
R.R.,  and  Senator  Elkins  sound  warnings  of  a  coal  short- 
age to  come.  Mr.  Markham  is  putting  out  his  good 
money  for  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  West,  warning  the  public  of  an  impending  coal 
shortage,  because,  he  says,  "as  one  of  the  largest  coal- 
carrying  roads  in  the  Middle  West"  he  considers  it  a 
duty  to  sound  this  warning.  He  plainly  says  the  coun- 
try is  headed  for  a  serious  bituminous  coal  shortage. 
At  the  same  time  Senator  Elkins,  in  a  statement  issued 
from  Washington,  is  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that 
"sudden  restoration  of  the  market,  and  an  attempt  to 
crowd-  the  hauling  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  coal  into 
the  autumn  and  winter  months  will  place  upon  the  rail- 
roads a  burden  which  they  are  admittedly  unable  to 
adequately  discharge." 

Individual  Action  Only  Can  Avert  Shortage 

Sober  thought  indicates  that  this  "impending  coal 
shortage"  will  materialize  in  just  the  degree  to  which 
industry  suddenly  begins  to  hum.  There  is  not  the 
least  excuse  in  the  world  for  the  manager  of  any  indus- 
trial plant  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  coal  this  -year.  He 
has  but  to  buy  his  coal  and  maintain  a  storage  sufficient 


to  give  him  ample  protection,  which  may  be  sufficient 
for  but  a  week  if  he  is  within  sight  of  the  coal  mines 
and  it  may  be  five  months  if  he  is  in  Wisconsin  or 
northern  Maine.  Collectively  the  country  can  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  shortage.  Individual  action  alone  will 
prevent  trouble. 

Coal  Age  Index  Is  Unchanged 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  is  still  continuing  to 
increase.  Prices  are  practically  stationary.  Coal  Age 
index  is  104,  unchanged  from  the  preceding  week.  Bet- 
ter prices  in  some  sections  are  offset  by  a  slightly  in- 
creased amount  of  distress  coal,  or  by  sales  which  are 
being  urged  on  buyers  at  figures  somewhat  lower  than 
have  prevailed  recently.  Larger  production  and  better 
domestic  demand  are  softening  the  steam  market,  and 
extremely  attractive  prices  are  being  quoted  to  move 
immediate  lots  of  "resultant"  coal. 

The  contract  market  is  still  dormant,  as  the  quotations 
are  too  far  above  spot  figure  to  interest  the  buyers. 
Producers  hold  firm  to  their  prices,  however,  and  refuse 
to  close  on  yearly  business  unless  granted  a  figure  which 
carries  some  profit  at  least. 

Additional  reports  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
stocks  of  soft  coal  held  by  the  railroads  on  April  1, 
1921,  practically  confirm  preliminary  figures   reported 
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last  week.  From  Jan.  1  to  April  1  this  year  railroads 
reduced  their  stocks  from  8,115,000  net  tons  to  8,023,- 
000,  only  92,000  tons,  or  barely  1  per  cent.  April  1 
stocks  were  sufficient  for  twenty-four  days'  operation 
at  the  consumption  rate  prevailing  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1921.  Bituminous  stocks  on  hand  April  1,  1921, 
at  2,303  industrial  plants  other  than  steel  and  byproduct 
plants  were  5,247,559  tons,  a  decline  of  over  1,900,000 
tons  from  stocks  held  by  the  same  plants  on  Jan.  1, 
1921.  Calculated  at  the  first  quarter's  consumption 
rate,  the  tonnage  on  hand  April  1  was  equivalent  to 
requirements  for  six  weeks  and  five  days.  With  the 
lowered  rate  of  current  consumption  these  appear  larger 
than  they  would  if  business  were  more  active.  Any  up- 
turn of  industrial  activity  would  soon  render  these 
stocks  uncomfortably  small. 

Lake's  Demurrage  Tariff  Is  Restored 

Reduction  in  rail  freight  rates  on  Lake  cargo  coal  is 
some  stimulus  to  those  fields  shipping  to  the  lower  ports. 
Large  tonnages  have  gone  forward  recently  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field  a  slight  car  short- 
age has  occurred,  caused  by  so  many  cars  being  held 
under  load  at  Lake  Erie  ports.  Early  in  the  month 
there  were  some  12,500  loaded  cars  awaiting  dumping. 
The  Lakes  Demurrage  Tariff,  which  was  taken  off  at  the 
start  of  the  season  to  stimulate  Lake  coal  shipments, 
has  just  been  restored,  and  demurrage  penalties  therein 
will  cause  a  declirje  in  movement  of  Lake  coal  from  the 
mines,  at  least  until  vessels  become  more  plentiful.  At 
present,  the  iron  ore  and  grain  markets  are  in  no  shape 
to  provide  return  cargoes  down  the  Lakes  and  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  boats  will  be  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  coal  producers. 

The  Northwest  trade  is  none  to  anxious  to  receive 
heavy  shipments  for  storage,  and  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
docks  are  reflecting  this  attitude  in  their  orders  to  the 
mines.     The  trade  is  sluggish  reviving,  even  with  re- 


duced freights — all-rail  receipt.s  are  dwindling  and  a 
poor  sea.son  seems  to  be  in  prospect.  While  early  dump- 
ings for  the  season  have  been  heavier  than  for  several 
years,  the  large  part  of  this  tonnage  has  gone  to  the 
storage  docks  of  mine  affiliations  and  actual  outright 
purchases  have  been  light.  Duluth  cargo  receipts,  sea- 
son to  April  30,  were  197,500  tons — 85,000  anthracite 
and  112,000  bituminous.  April  shipments  to  the  in- 
terior from  the  Duluth  docks  were  only  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  those  for  April,  1920. 

Anthracite  production  is  being  sustained  by  a  health- 
ier domestic  demand  and  steam  sizes  are  also  in  bet- 


Coal   AKf   Index,    104.      400 
Week  of  May  10,  1921 

This    diagram    shows 
weekly      changes      in 
the     spot     prices     of 
bituminous     coal     in 
the  United   States  as     350 
H    whole.      All    prices 
are    reduced    to    one 
figure   and    compared 
with    the    average 
government    price    of 
1918,    taken    as    100.     300 
Actual      spot     prices 
for     each      coal     are 
given     in     the     table 
below. 
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Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 


Market 
Quoted 


Mar. 
1920 


Pocahontas  mine  run.. 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run . , 

Pocahontas  lump 

♦Smokeless  mine  run.. , 
Clearfield  mine  run. . . 
Somerset  mine  run.. . . 


Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool 
Pool  10. 
Pool  10. 
Pool  10. 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  1 1 . 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 
Pool  71. 


Columbus $2.35 

Columbus 2.60 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 2.60 

Boston 

Boston 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York....  2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York....  2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.  95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York....  2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 


High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34  (54-64) New  York 2.50 

Pool  34  (54-64) Philadelphia  2. 50 

Pool  34(54-64) Baltimore 2.50 

Pittsburgh  mine  run Pittsburgh 2.35 

Pittsburgh  sc'd  gas Pittsburgh. ...  2.35 


Apr.  1 2 
1921 

$3.35 
5.50 
3.85 


00 
00 
35 
05 
40 


3.15 
2,80 
3.25 
3.00 
2.35 
2.75 
2.50 
2.15 
2.15 
2.25 
3.15 
3.15 
3.00 


1.85 
1.85 
2.10 
2.25 
2  85 


May  3 
1921 

$3.35 


Mav  10 
I921t 


40 
00 
00 
00 
35 
95 
65 
40 
20 
65 
85 
95 


2.55 
2.65 
2.45 
2.10 
2.30 
2,30 
2.85 
3.00 
2.95 


2.15 
1,95 
2,05 
2.25 
2.85 


$3  50 


5 .  1W> 
3,50fr? 
4.50(ff' 
e.OOCn' 


5.50 
4  50 
5.50 
6.25 

2.65 
3.60 
3.75 


,  OOC* 

.25® 

3,50((? 

5,?5 

3  25 

2,75(o'.  3 

2  90 

3,00((r.  3 

2.50C(Ji   2.60 

2  70 

.50(<'.  2 

,00(«;  2 

2  45 

25(<f,  2,35 

,85((f>  3,15 

3.00 
,10(a>  3.15 


.00 
15 


£0 
25 


2  00(<l^  2  15 

2  05®  2.15 

1.90@  S.S5 

S.60(a\  e.7B 


Kanawha  mine  run. . 
Kanawha  lump  .... 
Hocking  mine  run.. . . 

Hocking  lump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. 
Pitts.  No.  8  lump 


Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  l\\.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Market  Mar.  Apr.  12 

Quoted  N20  1921 

Columbus $2,70  $2,25 

Columbus 2,95  3,50 

Columbus 2,50  2.25 

Columbus 2.75  3.25 

Cleveland 2.35  2.25 

Cleveland 2.60  3.50 


Chicago 2.35  3.40 

Chicago 2.55  3.55 

Chicago 2.35  2.25 

Chicago 2.55  3.00 

Chicago 2.35  2.65 

Chicago 2.55  3.15 

Chicago 2.35  2.65 

Chicago 2.55  3.00 

St.  Louis 2.35  1.90 

St.  Louis 2.55  2.25 

Louisville 2.35  2.40 

Louisville 2,60  2.90 


Mav  3 
19il 

$2.00 
3.25 
2.00 
3,05 
2,20 
3.25 


3.40 
3  75 
2.95 
3.25 
3.25 

3.;o 

2.95 
3.25 
1.80 
2.40 
2.10 
2.60 


.Mav  10 
1921t 
$2  2S 
3  50 
2  lOii    2 
3  25 
2.15®.   2.25 
3.10{g.   3.40 


25 


3,256? 

3 ,  65®. 

2,75® 

3 .  00(<! 

3.00®. 

3.25®. 

S.SOid 

3.15®. 
1.90 

2.25®.  2 
S.OO 
2  75 


3.50 
3.85 
3.15 
3  50 
3  75 
3.75 
S.95 
3.40 

50 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham..      2.45  3.05  2.95  2.85®    3.10 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham..      2.75  3.60  3.70  3  40®.   4  00 

S.E.  Ky.  mine  run Louis\-ille 3.00  2.65  2  60  2  50®    2  75 

S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3.25  3.60  3.75  3,75®  4  00 

Kansas  mme  run Kansas  Citv . .      3 .  50  4 .  40  4 .  40  4  25®    4   50 

Kansaslump Kansas  City. .      4.00  5.00  5.00  5.00 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel.  Hampton  Roads. 

t  .\dvance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  ilalia. 


Current  Quotations- 
Market    . ^L'^y  3,  1921  • 

Quoted       Independent        Company 

Broken  New  York  $7. 20® $7. 50  $7. 20® $7.  75 

Broken  Phila 7.35 

Egg  New  York    7.20®   8.00  7.20®   7,75 

Egg  Philti 7,35 

Stove  New  York    7.50®  8.00  7.50@8,10 

Stove  Phila 7,70 

Chestnut  New  York     7.50®   8.00     7.50®   8.10 

Chestnut  Phila ...  7  65 

Pea  New  York    5.25®  5.75  5.75®  6.15 


■Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


. May  10,  192lt 

Independent       Company 

$7  45® $7. 75  $7. 20® $7. 75       Pea 


Maiket 
Quoted 

Pliila. 


May  3,  1921 


Independent 


7,35  7.35  BuckXo.lNew  York  $3.25®$3.75 

7  45®  8.35  7.20®  7.75  Buck  No.  1  Phila.  3.25®   3.50 

7.60  7.35  Rice  New  York  2.50 

7.70®  8.35  7.50®   8.10  Rice  Phila 

7  85  7.70  Barley         New  York  1 .  50 

7  85®  8 .  35  7 .  50(<f.   8.10  Barley        Phila 

7.85  7.65  Birdseve    New  Yoik 


Company 
$6  00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 


May  10,  I921t 

IndeiJendent      Company 


$5.50 
«  00®  S.7B 

S.iS 

2.50 

2.50 
7.i5®   1.60 

1.25 

2.50 


5.S5@  6.50     5.75®  6.10  t  Ad  v-ances  over  pre\'iou3  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  i7ah'c». 


$6.00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2. SO 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
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ter  position.  Adherence  to  the  increased  schedule  for 
May  has  apparently  warned  householders  that  hopes  for 
lower  prices  are  futile  and  in  some  sections  the  storage 
program  is  almost  normal.  Independent  production  is 
being  maintained,  if  not  increased,  although  the  pre- 
mium obtained  over  company  circular  is  small. 

BITUMINOUS 

iSoft  coal  production  continued  to  climb  slowly  during  the 
last  week  of  April.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey 
6,921,000  net  tons  were  mined,  an  increase  of  101,000  tons, 
or  1.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 
Loadings  on  Monday,  May  2,  were  22,710  cars,  which  is 
a  decline  from  the  figure  for  the  preceding  Monday,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  miners'  observance  of  May  Day. 

In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  production,  the  rate  of  out- 
put is  still  lower  than  for  any  period  since  April,  1914,  except 
during  the  strike  of  1919.  Consumption  and  exports  are 
doubtless  in  excess  of  the  current  production  of  6,900,000 
tons  weekly,  therefore  it  is  apparent  that  the  draft  on 
consumers'  stocks  still  continues.  This  draft  amounted  to 
8,000,000  tons  during  the  first  quarter  of  1921. 

Buy-Early  Campaign  Stimulates  Domestic  Market 

Production  has  been  much  improved  in  the  Middle  West 
section,  where  an  active  campaign,  to  stimulate  domestic 
buying  for  storage  has  been  going  on.  Weekly  production 
in  the  northern  and  middle  Appalachians  has  shown  a  steady 
improvement;  from  the  beginning  of  April  the  output  climbed 
from  3,216,000  net  tons  for  the  week  ended  April  2  to 
4,062,000  for  the  period  ended  April  23.  "No-market" 
losses  for  the  country  as  a  whole  stood  at  55.8  per  cent 
of  full-time  capacity  for  the  week  ended  April  23,  an  im- 
provement of  about  3  per  cent  over  the  preceding  week. 

One  encouraging  sign  has  developed  in  the  last  few  days 
— ^while  buyers  are  not  taking  an  appreciably  heavier  volume 
of  coal  they  are  displaying  more  interest  in  quotations,  both 
spot  and  contract.  This  is  only  natural,  as  the  decline  of 
consumers'  stocks,  while  very  gradual,  is  causing  the  buyer 
to  keep  more  actively  in  touch  with  the  market.  Some 
consumers  apparently  are  withholding  the  making  of  pur- 
chases in  the  unfounded  hope  that  freight  rates  are  due  for 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survbt 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 


1921 


1920- 


6,528,000 
1,088,000 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week             to  Date  Week  to  Date  (a) 

115,271,000  7,563,000  153,553,000 

1,284,000  1,261,000  1,701,000 

122,090,000  8,523,000  162,076,000 

1,274,000  1,420,000  1,683,000 

129,012,000  8,928,000  171,004,000 

1,267.000  1,488,000  1,672,000 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  th3  two  years.  (())  Revised  from  last 
report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 


April  16(b)... 
Daily  average 

April  23(')) 6,820,000 

Daily  average. .  .  1,137,000 

April  30(c) 6,921,000 

Daily  average. .  .  1,154,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920 


Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
26,497,000 
28,400,000 
30,345.000 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  {!>)  Revised  from  last 
report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 


Week 

April  16  CO 1,885,000 

April  23 1,903,000 

April  30(c) 1,945,000 


Calendar  Year 

Week  to  Date  (a) 

1.249,000         24,710,000 

1,663,000         26.373,000 

1,841,000        28,214,000 


BEEHIVE  COKE 


April  30 
1921  (a) 
72,000 
(a)  Subject  to  revision 


Week  Ended  ■ 
April  23 

1921  (h) 
74,000 


May   1  1921 

1920  to  Date 

359,000  2,846,000 

('>)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  las„  two  years. 


1920  (c) 

to  Date 
7.374,000 


an  early  reduction.  There  is  no  authority  for  this  belief, 
but  even  if  reduction  were  contemplated  they  could  hardly 
be  put  into  effect  in  time  to  care  for  any  tonnage  before 
the  expected  autumn  rush  may  develop. 

Lake  coal  dumpings  during  the  week  ended  May  9  are 
reported  by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  at  595,825  net  tons 
of  cargo  coal  and  19,255  tons  of  fuel.  Combined  dumpings 
for  the  season  now  stand  at  1,835,080  net  tons,  as  compared 
with  594,121  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 
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There  was  a  distinct  export  revival  as  April  came  to  a 
close.  Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  that  month  for  all 
destinations  were  1,230,000  gross  tons,  300,000  tons  more 
than  during  March.  Dumpings  for  foreign  accounts  during 
the  last  week  of  April  amounted  to  322,169  net  tons,  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  during  the  week  ended  April  2  and 
at  a  weekly  rate  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  autumn 
of  1920,  when  foreign  business  was  very  heavy.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  British  strike  is  causing  England's  stock 
of  coal  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  American  business  is  benefit- 
ing thereby.  Bunkerage  markets  are  active,  as  ships  are 
now  coaling  with  American  fuel  for  the  round  trip.  British 
dockers  have  just  been  instructed  to  refuse  to  handle  in  any 
way  coal  imported  from  abroad  and  instructions  have  been 
given  British  railroad  men  to  refuse  to  move  such  coal,  if 
it  is  landed.  Strict  adherence  to  this  union  order  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  exportation  of  American  coal  to  Great 
Britain. 

New  England  all-rail  shipments  for  the  week  ended  April 
30  were  2,474  cars,  10  per  cent  more  than  during  the  week 
preceding.  A  better  trade  feeling  is  apparent  in  that  sec- 
tion; buyers  seem  to  be  getting  over  their  indifference 
although  the  volume  of  new  business,  either  spot  or  contract, 
is  still  very  light.  The  effect  of  the  seamen's  strike  is 
reflected  in  the  position  of  smokeless  coals  in  that  locality, 
as  not  much  coastwise  trade  is  now  moving. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  for  the  week  ended  April  30,  as  estimated  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  was  1,945,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
42,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week.  Retail  buying  is 
proceeding  satisfactorily  in  the  Middle  West  and  there  is 
some  activity  in  the  Northwest.  Baltimore  reports  a  slug- 
gish domestic  market,  while  in  New  York  the  trade  is 
brisk.  New  England  business  is  picking  up  slightly  and 
receipts  also  are  improving. 

Independent  prices  are  limited  to  within  about  50c.  of 
company  schedules  and  all  sizes  are  in  fair  demand  with  the 
exception  of  pea,  which  at  times  is  sold  at  slight  concessions 
in  order  to  move  the  coal  promptly, 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  in  the  week  ended  April  30  was 
72,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,000  tons  from  the  preceding 
week.  The  depth  of  the  present  depression  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  week's  output  was  hardly  20  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Cumulative  cal- 
endar year  production  is  2.846,000  net  tons,  about  38  per 
cent  of  that  of  1920.  The  Connellsville  market  is  practically 
at  a  standstill  and  most  operations  are  idle.  Spot  furnace 
is  quoted  at  $3.50  and  foundry  $5@$5.5'"'.  With  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  it  would  reduce 
wages  it  is  expected  that  its  subsidiary,  the  Frick  company, 
will  soon  put  into  effect  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region. 
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New  England 


BOSTON 

Industrial  Conditions  Show  Faint  Im- 
provement— No  Genuine  Contract  Call 
— Slight  Increase  in  Oversea  Business 
— Strike  of  Marine  Workers  a  Factor 
in  Smokeless  —  Domestic  Size  Anthra- 
cite in  Good  Request. 

Bituminous — In  textiles  and  certain 
special  lines  there  are  beginning  to  be 
much  better  sales  and  it  is  apparent 
there  is  more  confidence  industrially 
than  a  month  or  two  ago.  Consumers 
who  were  flouting  the  idea  of  buying 
fuel  are  now  mildly  interested  and  in 
some  cases  are  querying  whether  after 
all  this  may  not  be  an  advantageous 
time  to  buy.  Shippers  have  made  every 
inducement  they  dare  offer  throughout 
these  dull  weeks,  and  it  may  be  we 
shall  soon  see  a  turn  in  the  long  hard 
road  we  have  been  traveling  since  last 
fall.  There  is  a  better  trade  feeling, 
and  more  than  likely  there  will  be  quiet 
buying  later  in  the  month. 

Thus  far,  however,  little  business  has 
developed  on  contract.  The  consumers 
feel  there  is  still  far  too  much  spread 
between  spot  quotations  and  those  for 
extended  delivery,  but  producers  show 
no  sign  of  modifying  their  position  in 
this  respect.  Interests,  who  after  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  sell  coal,  have  been 
able  to  operate  but  one  or  two  days  a 
week  decided  long  ago  the  minimum 
basis  on  which  they  could  afford  to  run. 
A  great  many  operations  are  com- 
pletely shut  down.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  the  number  of  large  enterprises 
that  decided  definitely  not  to  mine  coal 
unless  the  output  could  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage. This  is  one  among  several 
reasons  why  the  contract  market  lags. 

The  continued  labor  trouble  in  Eng- 
land is  having  more  effect  upon  the  sea- 
board market.  Liners  and  other  steam- 
ers are  coaling  on  this  side  for  the 
round  trip,  and  while  the  tonnage  is  not 
heavy,  it  amounts  to  something  in  a 
month's  time  and  may  well  be  a  factor 
in  turning  the  scale. 

The  strike  of  engineers,  firemen, 
oilers  and  deckhands  on  tugs  and 
steamers  has  given  more  or  less  con- 
cern the  past  week.  The  centre  of  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  at  Hampton 
Roads,  although  crews  have  left  ships 
at  other  ports.  Few  believed  the 
trouble  could  be  at  all  serious  in  the 
present  posture  of  shipping,  with  so 
many  marine  workers  unemployed,  but 
already  it  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
receipts  of  smokeless.  Several  boat 
owners  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
craft  in  operation  with  pickup  crews 
or  by  having  some  special  understand- 
ing with  their  men. 


Anthracite — There  is  no  pronounced 
change  in  the  demand  for  domestic 
sizes.  Egg,  stove,  and  chestnut  are  all 
in  good  request,  with  the  accent  on 
stove,  but  on  the  steam  sizes  there  is 
practically  no  demand  whatever.  The 
marine  strike  is  being  used  as  an  argu- 
ment with  the  public  and  the  retailers 
are  beginning  to  swing  into  their  usual 
spring  stride. 

The  expected  advance  in  prices  May  2 
was  so  well  discounted  that  it 
occasioned  almost  no  comment.  Retail- 
ers have  about  concluded  it  is  prudent 
for  them  to  take  on  coal  as  fast  as 
they  can  store  it,  for  there  are  ample 
possibilities  of  upset  between  now  and 
fall.  The  advances  in  all-rail  rates 
effective  this  month  and  on  June  1 
applying  to  Boston  points  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  hurrying  coal  forward 
to  the  large  number  of  dealers  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  district. 

A  mild  sensation  was  caused  early 
last  week  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  from  May  1  would 
deal  directly  with  retailers  along  the 
line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  east  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who  for  a  great  many 
years  have  purchased  through  one  of 
the  important  Boston  factors.  From 
present  indications  the  producing  com- 
pany is  relinquishing  a  certain  trade  it 
has  had  via  the  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  piers 
along  the  coast  to  New  England  points 
and  will  doubtless  turn  a  part  at  least 
of  this  tonnage  into  all-rail  territory. 


Tidewater — East 


BALTIMORE 

Export  Situation  Improves  Despite 
Shipping  Strike  —  Home  Demand  Still 
Drags  —  Anthracite  Continues  on  Old 
Selling  Basis. 

Bituminous — After  a  dead  half  month 
at  the  outset  of  April  there  was  a 
spurt  in  export  movement  and  the 
month  saw  a  total  loading  on  foreign 
account  of  98,442  tons  cargo  and  10,536 
tons  bunker.  It  is  of  note  that  three 
of  the  cargoes  went  to  English  ports. 
Italy  took  the  largest  total,  some  40,000 
tons  cargo.  The  shipping  strike  did  not 
hit  the  situation  to  any  degree  as 
there  has  recently  been  little  coal  ex- 
porting in  American  bottoms. 

The  home  demand  is  still  draggy. 
There  is  no  increase  in  the  matter  of 
contracting,  despite  the  repeated  warn- 
ings of  both  coal  and  transportation 
men  that  business  is  inviting  disaster 
and  high  prices  for  coal  this  fall  by 
refusing  to  distribute  the  movement 
under  at  least  a  partial  buy  and  order 
early  plan.  Best  gas  and  steam  coals 
are  still  available  at  $3@$3.25   in   the 


spot  market,  and  $3.15(a$3..50  on  con- 
tract over  the  year.  Failure  of  these 
figures  to  tighten  shows  how  the  mar- 
ket lags.  In  spot  selling  there  is  even 
a  greater  cut  in  bunker  business,  the 
amount  of  free  coal  at  times  encourag- 
ing sharp  competition. 

At  the  B.  &  0.  piers  at  present  are 
daily  reserves  of  some  900  cars;  at 
Canton  some  400  cars,  while  the  pile-up 
at  the  new  Western  Maryland  pier  at 
Port  Covington  is  now  around  700  cars. 

Anthracite  —  Lack  of  orders  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
continues.  The  only  change  for  dealers 
is  in  the  jump  in  wholesale  prices, 
which  the  trade  has  decided  to  absorb 
for  the  present. 

The  company  advance  for  May  of  ten 
and  fifteen  cents  on  some  grades,  and 
independent  advances  ranging  15  to 
40c.,  caused  a  meeting  of  the  retail 
exchange  to  consider  the  situation.  The 
result  is  that  the  retail  trade  will 
absorb  the  wholesale  advance  this 
month,  unless  other  increases  force  a 
change  of  attitude. 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Domestic  Orders  Heavy — 
Steam  Coals  Easier — Rumored  Freight 
Cut  a  Factor  in  Bituminous  Situaturii — 
English  Strike  of  Little  Interest — De- 
mand  Easy. 

Anthracite — The  market  has  settled 
down  and  operators  find  their  books 
well  filled  with  orders  for  all  the  egg 
and  stove  they  can  produce.  Chestnut 
and  pea,  which  nearly  always  have  been 
hard  to  move  in  this  market,  are  caus- 
ing some  worry  to  many  shippers.  The 
large  companies  are  not  finding  it  so 
difficult  to  move  these  coals  but  some 
indepen  ients  find  it  necessary  to  make 
concessions  when  desirous  of  reducing 
their  supply  of  pea  coal. 

The  present  heavy  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  throughout  the 
month  and  well  into  June.  Wholesale 
dealers  are  well  booked  ahead  and 
many  of  the  individual  operators  have 
reopened  their  mines.  Dealers  are  sat- 
isfied with  their  present  business  but 
dislike  to  talk  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected next  fall  and  winter  unless  the 
public  takes  in  its  winter  fuel  this 
summer. 

Independent  producers  advanced  their 
mine  prices  25c.@75c.  for  egg,  stove 
and  chestnut  on  May  1.  They  are 
heavily  booked  for  stove  and  egg  and 
so  far  have  had  little  trouble  in  keeping 
chestnut  on  the  move. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
lieries working  has  resulted  in  the 
market  becoming  burdened  with  steam 
coals.  Buckwheat  is  holding  firm,  and 
rice  is  fairly  strong,  while  barley  is 
slipping.  Some  shippers  are  receiving 
inquiries  regarding  contracts  for  barley. 
Current  quotations  for  company  and  in- 
dependent coals,  per  gross  ton,  are  re- 
ported in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Bituminous — Buyers  seem  to  be 
marking  time  and  operators  are  looking 
forward  to  a  more  active  market 
shortly.  Inquiries  have  been  notably  in 
evidence  regarding  contracts  for  ship- 
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merits  from  July  1,  1921,  to  April  1, 
1922.  Operators  are  not  taking  much 
notice  of  these,  prefen-ing  to  take 
chances  with  the  open  market,  many  of 
them  having  booked  orders  for  ship- 
ments ranging  over  long  periods. 

The  rumor  that  there  is  to  be  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates  will  not  down  and 
many  buyers,  who  it  is  believed  would 
under  ordinary  conditions  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  quotations,  are  said 
to  be  holding  off  in  anticipation  of 
a  cut. 

Bunker  demand  is  a  trifle  more 
active.  So  far  there  has  been  no  con- 
siderable delay  because  of  the  marine 
strike.  Vessels  have  sailed  for  the 
most  part  on  time,  no  delay  being  at- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  coal. 

Industrial  consumers  have  not  re- 
turned to  the  buyers'  market.  Some 
intimate  that  they  will  not  be  ready  to 
buy  for  six  months,  but  it  is  expected 
many  will  be  running  to  cover  before 
that  time.  Coal  at  the  piers  is  quoted 
at  a  wide  range,  about  as  follows:  Pool 
1,  $6.25(S)$6.40;  Pool  9,  $6.10@$6.25; 
Pool  19,  $5.75@$6;  Pool  71,  $6.15@ 
$6.25;  Pool  11,  $5.25@$5.50,  and  Pool 
18,    $5.25@$5.40. 


is  about  on  the  average.  Loading  to 
the  Lake  trade  is  brisk,  the  amount 
cleared  for  the  week  ended  April  30 
being  125,521  net  tons,  of  which  55,- 
221  tons  were  for  Chicago,  28,500  for 
Duluth  and  Superior,  26,000  for  Mil- 
waukee, 9,000  for  Sheboygan  and  6,800 
tons  for  Waukegan.  The  rate  of 
freight  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Coke — Jobbers  report  that  the  mar- 
ket is  off  a  trifle  and  advise  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  25c.  on  quotations. 


BUFFALO 

Shippers  Bidding  Against  Each  Other 
— Bituminous  Still  Seeking  Lower  Price 
Levels — Anthracite   About   Normal. 

Bituminous — Shippers  complain  that 
they  are  bidding  against  each  other, 
just  as  consumers  were  during  the 
bulge  last  fall.  One  shipper  undertook 
to  sell  a  block  of  smokeless  to  a  new 
customer,  but  the  shipper  who  formerly 
bad  the  business  at  once  cut  the  price 
and  he  had  to  meet  it.  Then,  when  he 
tried  to  make  a  further  sale,  he  was 
told  that  the  other  man  had  cut  still 
lower.  So  the  problem  whether  to  run 
or  not  continues.  In  fact,  as  the  mar- 
ket slackens  the  difficulty  as  to  going 
on  increases. 

The  manufacturing  world  does  not 
show  any  new  activity.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  factories  move  at  a  slow 
pace  while  many  are  idle.  Some  hope- 
ful shippers  are  looking  for  a  stir  in 
the  demand  by  June,  but  the  rule  is  to 
give  up  all  prediction  and  wait  till  the 
change  comes. 

Prices  are  hardly  as  high  as  for- 
merly. About  $3.25  is  high  enough  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump  and  wh'le 
Pittsburgh  steam  lump  may  still  !)e 
quotable  at  $3,  No.  8  is  down  to  $2.Vt 
and  Allegheny  Valley  mine  run  $2.50. 
Slack  has  been  a  trifle  stronger  on  ac- 
count of  little  lump  being  made,  and 
is  quotable  at  $2.25  for  gas  and  $2  for 
steam. 

Anthracite — Shippers  and  retailers 
are  uniting  in  local  advertisements, 
urging  consumers  to  lay  in  their  sup- 
plies now  to  avoid  a  shortage  next 
winter,  unless  thp  mines  are  kept  at 
work   steadily. 

The  fact  that  the  Lake  trade  is  tak- 
ing care  of  a  large  amount  of  coal  and 
that  all  the  lake-shipping  companies 
are  active,  with  at  least  one  that  does 
not  often  go  into  it,  shows  that  coal 
is  plentiful,  though  the  general  output 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Revival  in  Exports  —  Prices  Not  Ad- 
vanced— Seamen's  Strike  Fails  to  Halt 
Loadings. 

Dumpings  for  the  month  of  April 
reached  a  total  of  1,230,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  300,000  tons  over  the  pre- 
vious month.  Much  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  dumpings  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  month,  when  vessels 
cleared  with  feverish  haste  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  seamen's  strike. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  the 
increased  activity,  however,  has  been 
the  steadiness  of  the  market.  Prices 
have  not  advanced  noticeably  over  the 
$6.50-mark  for  Pools  1  and  2,  although 
in  isolated  cases  coal  reached  $6.75. 
Some  coal  was  sold  at  $6.25. 

Coal  continues  to  be  poured  into 
Gibraltar  "for  orders,"  taken  to  mean 
that  it  will  ultimately  either  reach  Eng- 
land or  England's  dependencies.  Ac- 
cumulations at  Tide  have  increased, 
while  vessel  tonnage  has  noticeably  de- 
creased. Ships  are  getting  easy  dis- 
patch, many  of  them  entering  the  port 
and  departing  with  cargoes  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

Activities  at  the  piers  for  the  week 
ended  May  5  were  as  follows: 

C.    &   O.    piers,    Newport   News — 

Cars    on    hand 2,207 

Tons  on   hand 110.010 

(^ars  dumped  month  of  April ,'j,99  2 

Tons  dumped  month  of  April 321,683 

Cprs  dumped  May  1  to  4   incl 1,493 

Tons  dumped  same  period 80,825 

Tonnage   waiting    24,020 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point- 
Oars   on    hand • 1.23.'5 

Tons   on   hand 64,122 

Cars  (lumped   month   of  April 6.321 

Tons   dumped    month    of   April ......  550,000 

Cars  dumped  May  1   to  4.   incl 7S5 

Tons  dumped  same  period 50,190 

Tonnapre    waiting- 9,125 

Virj^inian  Ry.  piers,  Sewalls  Point — 

Cars   on   hand 1,23S 

Tons   on   hand 52,300 

Cars  dumped   month  of  April 8.470 

Tons  (lumped  month  of  .A.pril 423.490 

Cans  dumped  ]May  1  to  4  incl 1,169 

Tons  dumped  same  period 58.460 

ToiuiaKe     waiting- 55,100 

PHILADELPHIA 

May  Anthracite  Prices  Increased  — 
Retail  Prices  Unstable  —  Steam  Siza 
Unimproved  —  Bitnm i)wns  Quiet  —  In- 
quiries Increase  —  Spot  Prices  Un- 
changed. 

Anthracite — Both  company  and  indi- 
vidual producers,  having  fully  settled 
on  May  prices,  the  consumer  has  be- 
come more  convinced  that  these  are  at 
the  lowest  level  for  the  season  and 
ordering  continues  good.  One  of  the 
biggest  producing  companies  still  main- 
tains its  position  in  not  having  made  any 
spring  reduction  and  at  this  time  its 
prices  are  about  on  a  level  with  the 
more  conservative  independent  shippers. 


Cut  prices  on  the  quiet  are  the  rule 
and  the  eagerness  displayed  for  busi- 
ness was  shown  in  prices  quoted  for 
school  coal,  awards  of  which  were  made 
this  week.  For  the  past  several  years 
the  big  companies  took  this  business 
direct,  but  this  time  they  were  shut  out 
by  the  lower  bids  of  the  retailers.  Some 
of  the  low  prices  were  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton  delivered  in  cellars:  Pea 
$8.38,  egg  $11.01  and  buckwheat  $6.88. 
How  deeply  the  margin  of  profit  was 
cut  can  be  seen  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  quoted  retail  price  of  pea  to 
the  consumer  is  $11  and  egg  $13.50. 

Stove  continues  to  be  the  storm  point 
of  all  demand  and  it  is  simply  out  of 
the  question  for  the  dealers  to  expect 
to  get  all  they  want  of  this  size.  With 
the  independents  there  has  been  some 
indication  of  slov^mess  at  times  with 
nut,  but  this  is  not  at  all  serious.  The 
real  troublesome  size  is  pea  coal.  Deal- 
ers' yards  continue  to  show  fair  stocks, 
especially  of  pea,  and  many  of  them  are 
taking  this  in  more  to  assure  a  supply 
of  the  larger  sizes  than  from  any  pres- 
ent need. 

Steam  sizes  are  slow,  although  buck- 
wheat with  the  companies  is  moving  in 
fair  volume.  Mine  prices  per  gross  ton 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Bituminous — The  trade,  while  quiet, 
displays  some  signs  of  improvement, 
principally  in  a  slight  increase  of  in- 
quiries. The  buyer  seems  now  to  be 
shopping  around,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  inquiries  fail  to  produce  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  larger  users  are 
seeking  blocks  of  from  10  to  30  cars  of 
coal  and  often  a  price  10c.(S)25c.  lower 
than  the  market  is  quoted. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  in- 
crease of  the  amount  under  contract, 
but  the  fact  that  the  producer  is  stand- 
ing firm  on  his  prices  would  seem  to 
have  spurred  the  consumer  to  take  in 
more  coal  at  the  market.  At  this  time 
it  seems  that  many  a  large  consumer 
is  going  to  try  to  go  through  the 
season  with  only  about  a  third  of  his 
needs  under  conti-act,  feeling  that  the 
average  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
actually  show  a  saving. 

Spot  prices,  in  the  Weekly  Review, 
show  little  or  no  change,  and  for  that 
reason  the  very  first  real  boom  in 
buying  is  certain  to  move  them  upward. 
There  has  been  some  little  demand  for 
Pool  18  around  $2.  Greensburg  mine 
run  has  been  offered  $2.25@$2.50. 

Business  at  Tide  is  less  than  oi*dinary, 
being  confined  principally  to  bunkers. 
The  British  strike  has  thus  far  failed  to 
affect   this   port. 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Coal  Market  Sloivs — Anthracite  Cut — 
No  Change  in  Soft  Coal — Coal  Coming 
In.  Freely. 

A  i-eduction  of  40c.  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  and  25c.  in  the  charge  for 
carrying  i.    coal  from  the  curb  are  the 
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latest  developments  in  the  coal  mar- 
ket. Prices  will  be  restored  at  the 
rate  of  10c.  per  month  for  the  coming 
four  months. 

Anthracite  egg  now  sells  at  $15.55; 
stove  and  chestnut  $15.80.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  soft  coal  schedule  as 
yet,  but  it  is  expected  there  will  be 
some  changes  as  soon  as  freight  rates 
are  adjusted.  The  market  is  slow,  de- 
mand being  small.  Dock  men  are  urg- 
ing early  buying  so  that  they  may  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  their  storage 
facilities. 

Milwaukee's  coal  receipts  during  the 
month  of  April  aggregated  197,683 
tons,  of  which  43,100  tons  were  anthra- 
cite and  154,583  tons  soft  coal. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  taking 
steps  to  purchase  at  one  time  all  the 
coal  necessary  for  state  institutions. 
In  the  new  plan  the  chief  state  engi- 
neer will  advertise  specifications  on  the 
B.t.u.  basis,  and  bidders  may  make  of- 
fers on  any  part  or  on  the  whole  lot. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

All-Rail  Trade  at  Standstill  as  Freight 
Cuts  Restore  Dock  Trade — Demand  Is 
Quiet. 

Those  who  have  flouted  the  admoni- 
tion to  buy  coal  early  at  the  best  price 
available,  rather  than  take  any  chances, 
are  in  the  position  of  the  small  boy 
who  establishes  his  point  in  an  alter- 
cation with  a  mate,  for  the  ground  of 
refusal  to  buy  early  has  been  the  hope 
of  lower  prices.  Now  comes  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  an 
order  reducing  the  freight  on  soft  coal, 
to  be  shipped  to  the  Northwest  via  Lake 
and  rail,  by  28c. 

Now  the  question  is,  what  will  be 
the  effect  and  how  soon  will  there  be 
a  change  in  the  matter  of  buying,  for 
there  are  some  other  possibilities  held 
forth  as  involving  further  freight  re- 
ductions. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned if  there  could  be  some  early 
buying  of  coal  for  the  Northwest. 
There  is  something  of  a  resentful  spirit 
that  implies  opposition  to  the  move,  as 
calling  upon  the  Northwest  alone  to 
take  the  advance  step  in  buying. 
Despite  this  feeling  the  move  itself  is 
a  good  one.  The  more  coal  that  is 
moved  early  to  the  Northwest  the 
surer  the  coal  trade  here  will  be  of 
being  free  of  trouble  in  the  fall  when 
others  will  be  having  their  difficulties. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
should  be  some  greater  inducement  than 
has  yet  been  held  forth  to  urge  upon 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  to  ship 
early.  The  ten-cent  cut  in  hard  coal 
per  month  or  the  25c.  cut  in  soft  coal 
from  the  Illinois  fields  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  carrying  coal  through  the 
summer,  if  it  cannot  be  sold  until  fall. 
And  the  consumers  simply  will  not 
stock  early,  so  there  is  little  reason  to 
hope  for  moving  coal  until  toward  fall 
to  the  man  who  is  to  use  it. 

The  all-rail  trade  is  about  at  a  stand- 
still. There  seems  to  be  considerably 
less  activity  than  usual  at  this  time, 
although  it  is  often   a  quiet  period  at 


best.  It  is  a  question  what  the  all- 
rail  trade  will  do  to  meet  the  new  sit- 
uation caused  by  the  reduction  in 
freights.  From  previous  performance 
the  rail  trade  is  inclined  to  be  very 
aggressive  and  to  fight  to  hold  what 
ti-ade  has  been  secured.  It  has  pushed 
its  selling  area  further  into  the  field 
of  the  dock  interests  during  the  past 
few  seasons. 


DULUTH 

Dock  Trade  Is  Sloiv — Receipts  Heavy — 
Anthracite  Prices  Cut. 

Coal  shipments  from  the  Duluth- 
Superior  docks  throughout  the  North- 
west dux'ing  April  were  the  smallest 
for  any  month  in  more  than  ten  years. 
They  aggregated  only  5,831  cars,  as 
compared  with  10,400  last  year,  and 
14,009  cars  during  April,  1919. 

That  the  coal  trade  has  been  in  the 
doldrums  during  the  last  four  months  is 
brought  out  in  the  fact  that  shipinents 
fi'om  the  docks  from  Jan.  1  to  April 
30,  1921,  aggregated  only  29,848  cars, 
as  compared  with  87,787  cars  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

An  unusual  situation  has  been 
created  in  trade  circles  through  the 
delay  of  dealers  in  issuing  new  prices 
for  the  season.  With  a  reduction  of 
28c.  in  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines 
to  Lake  Erie  docks  and  a  reduction  in 
the  wages  of  coal  dock  workers  just  put 
into  effect  here,  it  is  expected  that 
retail  prices  of  lump  Youghiogheny, 
Hocking  and  Splint  bituminous  coal  will 
be  around  $9.50,  as  compared  with 
$16.25  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter. 

The  new  retail  prices  on  anthracite, 
as  announced  by  dealers,  are  80c.  and 
$1  lower  than  the  figures  in  effect  last 
winter.  Retailers  had  at  one  time  been 
hopeful  that  anthracite  quotations  for 
this  season  would  open  up  about  $2 
lower  than  last  season's  basis,  but 
their  calculations  were  upset  on  the 
receipt  of  dock  figures  fi-om  their  East- 
ern headquarters.  Comparative  retail 
prices  are  as  follows: 

1921  1920 


KgFT 

$14.85 

$15.70 

Stove 

15.10 

15.90 

Nut 

15.10 

16.00 

Pea 

13.10 

14.10 

Buckwheat 

11.00 

11.25 

An  advance  of  10c  a  month  will  be 
made  up  to  and  including  September. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior docks  from  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  season  to  April  30  aggre- 
gated 197,500  tons;  85,000  tons  of  hard 
coal  and  112,000  tons  of  bituminous,  as 
compiled  by  the  Tomlinson  Co.,  vessel 
agents. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

Anthracite  Buying  Is  Active — Bitumi- 
nous Demand  Slumps  Despite  Many 
Shortage  }Vantiiigs— Contract  Market 
Is  Quiet. 

The  only  activity  is  in  the  present 
demand  for  anthracite.  Dealers  .ire 
continuing  to  concentrate  on  hard  coal 


and  arc  taking  in  shipments  at  a  rapid 
rate.  One  or  two  cargoes  have  already 
arrived,  but  the  docks  have  not  started 
making  shipm.ents  as  yet,  as  practically 
all  hard  coal  coming  into  Chicago  has 
moved  all-rail.  We  understand  the 
policy  of  the  dock  owners  is  to  load 
their  docks  up  on  anthracite  and  hold 
this  coal  for  winter  shipment. 

Sales  agents  declare  that  conditions 
show  absolutely  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment as  far  as  bituminous  coal  is  con- 
cerned. The  demand  for  the  prepared 
sizes  dwindled  considerably  after  the 
first  of  the  month  and  steam  coal  is  now- 
weaker  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
If  there  is  anj'  sign  of  an  industrial 
revival,  it  is  only  on  the  part  of  the 
packers,  who  appear  to  be  enjoying 
good  business. 

Various  operating  companies  and 
sales  agencies  are  going  to  the  trouble 
of  spending  considerable  money  and 
energy  in  sending  out  circulars  to  the 
entire  trade,  giving  them  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  the  car  situation. 
As  conditions  exist  today,  it  is  very 
diff.cult  to  find  either  an  operator  or 
jobber  who  is  not  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  will  be  a  drastic  car  shortage 
later  on  in  the  season.  A  week  ago, 
we  understand,  there  was  a  very  slight 
car  shortage  in  the  southern  Illinois 
field.  The  buying  public,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  disregarding  the  warnings 
sent  out  by  the  operators,  as  they  look 
upon  these  as  only  a  propaganda  to 
stimulate  sales. 

The  contract  season  is  going  to  be 
pretty  late  this  year  as  but  few  agree- 
ments of  any  importance,  outside  of 
one  or  two  large  pieces  of  railroad  busi- 
ness, have  been  closed  so  far.  Manu- 
facturers buying  large  quantities  of 
coal  are  showing  a  tendency  to  delay, 
or  if  they  are  contracting,  are  only 
buying  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
their  tonnage,  preferring  to  rely  upon 
buying  the  major  portion  of  their  coal 
on  the  open  market. 


CLEVELAND 

Lake  Loadings  Set  New  Record — Out- 
put Slightly  Better — No  Gain  in  Steam 
Demand — Anthracite  Prices  to  Rise. 

Bituminous — No  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  steam  coal  has  been  noted  in 
this  district  in  the  last  week,  small  con- 
ti'acts  with  railroads  providing  virtually 
the  only  activity.  However,  production 
figures  are  showing  some  increase,  pos- 
sibly due  to  greater  Lake  movement. 
Last  week  the  output  jumped  from  45 
to  51  per  cent  of  capacity  in  the  eastern 
Ohio  mines.  No  price  changes  have 
been  reported  for  spot  coal. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Dealers 
are  conducting  an  active  advertising 
campai.gn  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part 
of  consumers  in  purchasing  coal  now. 
A  new  rise  in  anthracite  prices  is  prom- 
ised as  a  result  of  the  advance  in  mine 
prices  of  10@25c.  in  the  May  circular. 
A  shortage  of  lump  sizes  of  Pocahontas 
is  predicted  by  dealers  later  in  the  year. 

Lake— All  records  were  shattei'ed  by 
loadings  of  coal  for  the  season  up  to 
May  1.  The  total  was  1,222,568  tons  of 
which    1,176,508    tons    were    cargo    and 
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44,060  tons  vessel  fuel,  according  to  the 
report  of  H.  M.  Griggs,  manager  of  the 
Ore  and  Coal  Exchange.  This  record 
is  the  largest  in  eight  years  and  tops 
1920    by    850,000    tons. 

No  retail  price  changes.  Receipts  of 
bituminous  coal  at  Cleveland  during  the 
week  ended  April  30  amounted  to  1,128 
cars,  divided;  industrial  764,  retail  364, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  852  cars  the 
preceding  week,  indicating  an  increase 
of  a  little  less  than  300  cars. 


CINCINNATI 

Distress  Screenings  Appear  —  Reduced 
Lake  Rates  Disturbs  Market  —  Smoke- 
less Advances. 

Reduced  railway  freight  rates  to  the 
Lakes  was  the  disturbing  element  to 
the  coal  market  here  this  week.  The 
Kentucky  rates  from  the  Hazard  and 
Harlan  districts  to  Toledo  were  re- 
duced from  $2.11  to  $1.83  with  an  ap- 
proximate reduction  of  14  per  cent  on 
shipments  from  West  Virginia  points 
to  Ashtabula,  Sandusky  and  other  ports. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  was  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  West  Vir- 
ginia mines  and  a  resultant  surplus  of 
screenings  being  laid  down  here.  A 
reduction  in  price  was  immediate.  Nut 
and  slack  dropped  to  $1.50  and  some 
coal  dangerously  near  demurrage  had 
to  be  sold  under  that  figure.  Some 
sales,  however,  were  made  up  to  $2. 
Mine  run  also  suffered  from  the  drop, 
$2  being  the  average  price  for  spot 
sales.  Spot  block  coal  was  affected, 
some  in  distress  selling  $2.50@$2.75. 
Little  prepared  coal  of  this  sizing  is 
now  being  offered  on  contract. 

Smokeless  prepared  coals  showed  a 
little  vigor,  some  of  the  operating  com- 
panies holding  egg  and  lump  as  high  as 
$5.75,  this  graduating  down  to  $5, 
which  is  the  circular-  price.  With  a 
better  seaboard  demand  little  mine  run 
in  excess  is  coming  this  way  so  that 
the  price  held  firm  at  $3.50. 

Retail  prices  have  been  jiggled 
around  a  little.  Better  grades  of 
Pocahontas  lump  are  firm  at  $10  though 
some  New  River  and  off-grades  were 
.sold  around  $9.50.  Mine  run  is  $7.50 
@$8.  Bituminous  lump  is  $7.50@$8, 
mine  run  $7@$7.50,  and  screenings  $6 
@$6.50.  

DETROIT 

No  Interest  in  Bituminous  Market — 
Shipments  Are  Light  and  Little  Fi  ee 
Coal  Is  on  Track. 

Bituminous — Consumers  of  steam  or 
domestic  are  maintaining  their  attitude 
of  aloofness,  apparently  not  yet  having 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  fill  their  require- 
ments now,  than  it  is  likely  to  be  later 
in  the  year. 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  doing 
very  little  business.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  users  of  steam  coal 
who  seem  to  be  deriving  their  present 
supply  from  storage  piles.  Some  of  the 
jobbers  indicate  there  is  a  very  slight 
improvement   m   demand. 

Jobbers  are  now  quoting  West  Virginia 
lump  at  $;^.r>0,  3-in.  lump  $3,  mine  run 
$2.50;  nut,  pea  and  slack  $2.    Ohio  3-in. 


lump  is  $3.25,  i-in.  $3,  mine  run  $2.25, 
nut  and  slack  $1.90.  Smokeless  lump 
and  egg  is  offered  at  $5.50,  mine  run 
$3.50,  nut  and  slack  $2.25. 

Anthracite — Demand  is  very  slug- 
gish, consumers  evidently  hoping  that 
by  delay  they  will  be  able  to  purchase 
more  cheaply.  Retailers  are  quoting 
egg  $14.25@$14.50,  and  stove  and  chest- 
nut $14.50(S)$14.75. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Domestic  Situation  Improves  —  Steam 
Prospects  Are  Not  Good  —  Country 
Business  Unusually  Slow  and  Railroad 
Tonnage  Light. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity 
the  past  week  in  domestic  circles, 
especially  for  the  better  classes  of  coal. 
Nearly  all  of  this  is  for  prompt  delivery 
and  if  the  users  of  the  other  grades 
would  begin  buying  like  the  Carterville 
users  are,  everything  would  indicate  an 
easy  situation  next  fall. 

Mt.  Olive  orders  are  coming  in 
fairly  well  but  are  not  in  the  volume 
that  they  should  be.  The  Standard  sit- 
uation is  a  bad  one.  A  few  storage 
sales  are  being  made  at  $4.50@$4.75, 
whereas  the  regular  retail  domestic 
price  is  $5.50.  The  steam  situation  is 
extremely  bad.  Very  few  plants  are 
going  and  they  are  using  a  light 
tonnage.  There  is  no  demand  at  all 
from  the  country  districts.  Locally 
screenings  are  selling  for  $1.50  from 
the  Standard  field  and  lump  is  as  low 
as  $1.85. 

The  St.  Louis  public  school  bids  were 
opened  recently  and  the  lowest  bidder 
was  the  Boehmer  Coal  Co.  with  Stand- 
ard coal  at  $4.37L  This  calls  for 
35,000  tons,  25,000  of  which  are  to  be 
put  in  in  June  and  July.  Another  big 
piece  of  business  expected  to  be  closed 
is  75,000  tons  of  Standard  screenings 
for  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  This  is 
expected  to  go  at  a  price  of  about  $2.10. 


COLUMBUS 

Buying  Still  Restricted  to  Present 
Needs  —  Slack  Is  Becoming  Heavy  — 
Contracting  Sluggish. 

The  trade  is  in  statu  quo  as  far  as 
prices  and  output  goes.  LittL  improve- 
ment is  looked  for  until  the  Lake  sea- 
son is  under  full  swing  and  until  small 
sizes  are  purchased  more  freely. 

Although  few  contracts  for  Lake 
tonnage  have  been  closed,  producers  are 
in  receipt  of  many  inquiries,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  screenings  situation 
is  holding  up  agreements.  At  present 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  slack. 
Until  some  provisions  are  made  for 
taking  care  of  the  slack,  few  Lake  con- 
tracts are  expected. 

Steam  trade  continues  slow  in  every 
locality.  Following  a  slight  spurt  in 
the  demand  for  steam  sizes  in  the 
Michigan  market,  that  section  is  again 
quiet.  More  activity  is  shown  in  the 
industi'ial  centers  of  Ohio,  however. 
Prices  on  steam  grades  show  no  im- 
provement, and  if  anything,  they  are 
lower  than  the  previous  week. 

The  best  customers  at  present  are 
public     utilities.       Railroads     are     also 


taking  some  tonnage  but  this  does  not 
improve  the  market  to  any  degree. 
Production  is  around  20  per  cent  of 
capacity  in  the  various  fields. 

An  effort  to  secure  early  buying  on 
tne  part  of  householders  has  not  helped 
to  any  extent.  Retail  stocks  are  suffi- 
cient for  present  needs  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  increase  them.  Retail 
prices  are  stable  at  previous  levels. 
Some  anthracite  and  Pocahontas  is 
being  stored  by  householders. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  Trade  Extremely  Quiet — Good 
Grade  Dom^estic  in  Fair  Demand,  but 
Supply  Is  Short — Prices  Without  Mate- 
rial Change. 

The  Birmingham  coal  market  has 
been  dull  and  practically  lifeless  the 
past  week,  so  far  as  inquiry  for  steam 
fuel  goes,  there  having  been  compara- 
tively little  business  offered.  Such 
orders  as  were  booked  were  for  a  few 
cars  to  meet  immediate  needs,  there 
being  no  disposition  to  provide  for 
requirements  very  far  ahead.  Quota- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Lump  Mine  Run         Washed 

Pratt $3.35  

Carbon  Hill  $3. 60@; 3.  85  3.15  $3  35 

Big  Seam 2.85@3.I0  3.20@3.25 

Black  Creek    4.60@5.I5  3.75  4  25 

Cahaba 3.75  4  00 

Corona 3.35  4.00 

While  there  is  a  fair  demand  for 
Cahaba  and  Black  Creek  and  other  good 
grades  of  domestic,  much  more  of  this 
business  could  be  secured  if  the  coal 
were  being  produced  or  there  were  any 
definite  ideas  as  to  when  increased  out- 
put would  be  available.  As  long  as  the 
steam  trade  remains  stagnant  the  do- 
mestic supply  will  be  sharply  restricted. 


LOUISVILLE 

More  Interest  Being  Shown  —  Produc- 
tion of  Prepared  Sizes  Increasing  — 
Screenings  Are   Weaker. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  more 
active  business  is  a  belief  by  many  con- 
sumers that  lower  freight  rates  will 
be  made  effective  if  they  hold  out. 
There  is  more  inquiry  for  contract 
prices.  Reduction  in  Lake  freights 
resulted  in  movement  becoming  far 
more  active  and  many  Hazard  mines 
are  now  operating  at  about  capacity, 
while  production  throughout  southeast- 
ern Kentucky  is  up  to  45  or  50  per  cent. 

The  luovement  of  prepared  sizes  to 
the  Lakes  is  resulting  in  weaker  screen- 
ings prices,  but  is  not  affecting  mine 
run  to  any  extent.  Although  general 
quotations  show  higher  prices,  there 
have  been  some  good  grades  of  south- 
eastern Kentucky  coal,  including  Har- 
lan gas,  quoted  as  low  as  $2  for  mine 
run,  although  right  now  the  average 
spot  quotations  are  closer  to  $2.50. 
Movement  is  now  better,  and  not  much 
distress  coal  is  being  offered. 

Quotations  show  mine  run  at  prices 
ranging  $2.35@$2.60.  Screenings  are 
weaker.  $L50@$2.  Block  coal  is  fairly 
steady.  $3.50@$4. 
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Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Prices  Firm  —  Demand  Increases  —  Oil 
Competition  Is  Strong. 

Operators  report  more  orders  being 
received  at  the  present  time  than  for 
several  months  and  it  looks  like  the 
upward  turn  has  come.  The  press  has 
spread  the  information  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  immediate  reduction  in 
freight  rates  and  in  the  event  any 
change  is  made  it  will  not  be  in  time 
to  care  for  this  season's  business. 

Oil  competition  in  the  Southwest  has 
driven  coal  out  of  a  great  deal  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  southern  Kansas  terri- 
tory. When  fuel  oil  wants  a  market 
coal  has  to  take  a  back  seat,  as  it  is 


impossible  to  meet  oil  competition  under 
such  conditions. 

Arkansas  smokeless  lump  for  May 
shipment  is  $6.25,  mine  run  $4.50, 
slack  $3.50;  Kansas  lump  and  nut  $5, 
mine  run  $4.25@$4.50,  mill  $4,  slack 
$3.75;  north  Missouri  lump  $4.50,  mine 
run  $4,  washed  slack  $4.05. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Increases  —  Wyoming  Coal 
Brought  In  to  Compete  with  Colorado 
Price  Cutting. 

Output  is  increasing  each  week,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  some  Denver 
retailers  are  getting  a  semi-bituminous 
coal  from  the  Rock  Springs  and  Hanna 
fields  in  southern  Wyoming,  something 


that  is  resorted  to  only  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  gross  margin  at  the  retail 
end. 

Wyoming  coal  is  cheaper  by  at  least 
50c.,  and  while  the  freight  is  a  little 
more  in  some  instances  there  is  a  larger 
gross  margin  than  can  be  realized  from 
the  Colorado  coal  producing  company 
prices.  The  shipping  of  coal  from 
Wyoming  to  Denver  follows  the  eflfort 
of  one  of  the  Colorado  producers  to  hold 
the  mine  price  to  $5.50  and  to  retail 
coal  through  its  own  department  at 
$10. .50— at  least  $1  less  than  other  re- 
tailers hoped  to  get. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  April 
23  was  155,000  tons  of  a  possible  full- 
time  output  of  261,000  tons.  April, 
however,  is  believed  to  show  a  better 
tonnage  for  the  month  than  March, 
when  617,549  tons  were  mined  as 
against  1,072,068  tons  in  March,  1920. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 

Good  Domestic  Demand  —  Production 
Increases — Bills  Passed  May  Seriously 
Affect  Industry. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
number  of  mines  working.  Among  the' 
larger  companies  the  demand  for  coal 
is  almost  normal.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  independents  cannot  meet  the 
company  schedules  they  would  almost 
be  working  at  capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has 
passed  the  mine  cave  bill  and  the  an- 
thracite tax  bill.  If  the  Governor 
approves  these  bills  it  will  mean  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  prepared  sizes 
to  the  extent  of  2h  per  cent.  If  the 
mine  cave  bill  is  approved  it  is  inti- 
mated that  a  number  of  companies  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  field  will  cease 
operations,  as  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  too  great.  Of  course  any  pre- 
dictions on  this  score  are  problematical. 


under  $2  are  even  more  frequent  than 
formerly  and  must  be  recognized  as 
making  the  market  price  in  part,  while 
quotations  above  $2.25  are  simply  nom- 
inal asking  prices.  Gas  coal  continues 
at  a  margin  over  steam,  but  the  margin 
is  reduced.  Byproduct  as  such  is  almost 
going  begging,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
demand.  The  recent  sale  of  a  high  grade 
of  Connellsville  byproduct  to  a  furnace 
and  byproduct  interest  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
was  at  $2.50,  the  buyer  having  the 
option  of  stopping  the  arrangement  at 
any  time.  Some  other  Connellsville 
byproduct  coal  has  been  offered  at 
under  $2. 

Operations  continue  to  average  under 
40  per  cent  of  rated  capacity,  and  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  any  improve- 
ment. We  quote  spot  coal  at  $1.90@ 
$2.25  for  steam  mine  run,  $2.25@$2.50 
for  gas  mine  run  and  $2.50@$2.75  for 
high  grade  screened  gas. 


PITTSBURGH 

So7ne  Lake  Coal  Moving  Since  Freight 
Rate  Reduction  —  Byproduct  Coal 
Heavy  —  Prices  Slump  with  Quiet 
Market. 

The  28c.  reduction  in  rail  freight  on 
Lake  cargo  coal  caused  a  slight  increase 
in  mine  operations,  but  there  has  been 
so  little  disposition  to  buy  Lake  coal, 
and  there  is  so  little  vessel  tonnage 
available,  that  not  much  can  be  done. 
The  district  expects,  however,  to  secure 
its  former  share  of  the  total  Lake  busi- 
ness, now  that  the  adjustment  has  been 
made. 

The  prompt  market  continues  quiet, 
while  there  is  practically  no  contract 
market.    Sales  of  prompt  steam  coal  at 


CONNELLSVILLE 

No  Means  of  Stinnulating  Production — 
Most  Operations  Idle — FHck  Interests 
Will  Also  Reduce  Wages. 

With  production  at  a  low  ebb, 
demand  light  and  producers  in  no 
position  to  do  anything  that  would  im- 
prove the  situation,  the  coke  trade  con- 
tinues uneventful.  Price  is  not  a  con- 
sideration at  all,  since  consumption 
would  not  be  materially  increased  if 
coke  were  offered  free  of  charge.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  production  by  any  considei-able 
amount.  One  is  to  reduce  wages,  and 
that  has  already  been  done,  to  the 
extent  of  about  30  per  cent.  The  other 
is  to  have  a  full  operation,  and  this  is 
impossible. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  the 
lightest  operation,  in  point  of  tonnage, 
since  1908,  and  the  lightest  operation. 


in  percentage  of  capacity,  in  all  history. 
Only  about  18  per  cent  of  the  merchant 
furnace  capacity  of  the  country  is  in 
operation. 

The  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  furnace,  which 
recently  bought  500  tons  of  furnace 
coke  a  day  for  five  weeks  at  $3.50  has 
made  a  fresh  purchase  from  the  same 
producer  for  a  30  or  60-day  supply,  at 
the  reported  price  of  $3.40. 

One  or  two  operators  \\"ho  were 
quoting  foundiy  coke  at  above  $5.50, 
making  their  price  practically  nominal, 
have  reduced  to  $5.50,  while  one  has 
reduced  to  $5.25.  The  ordinary  grade 
remains  at  $5.  We  quote  spot  and 
prompt  furnace  coke  at  about  $3.50  and 
spot  foundry  $5@$5.50. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  April  30  at  26,050  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens  and  22,660  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  48,710 
tons,  a  decrease  of  2,870  tons. 

At  this  writing  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Co.  has  not  posted  notices  of  a  new 
wage  scale,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
wages  will  be  reduced  by  something 
like  the  amount  of  the  April  1  reduction 
by  the  independents,  since  the  Steel 
corporation  has  announced  that  it 
will  reduce  wages  generally,  effective 
May  16. 


UNIONTOWN 

Wage  Cut  Co-ming — Coyisumers  Sound- 
ing the  Future  Market. 

As  yet  no  definite  information  is 
available  as  to  the  specific  effect  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation's  wage 
reduction  upon  the  employees  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Co.  However,  all  indica- 
tions show  that  the  wage  scale  of  these 
employees  will  revert  back  approxi- 
mately to  the  scale  in  effect  Dec.  1, 
1919,  a  20  per  cent  reduction. 

Independent  operators  are  now  using 
the  scale  of  Nov.  10,  1917.  The  scale 
which  the  Frick  company  will  in  all 
probability  put  into  effect  in  the  imme- 
diate future  pays  the  miner  37c.  more 
per  hundred  bushels  of  coal  mined  than 
the  scale  now  being  used  by  the  inde- 
pendents, who  pay  $2.29  per  hundred 
bushels. 
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Tightening  of  production  has  created 
a  somewhat  apprehensive  attitude  on 
the  part  of  coal  buyers.  A  few  weeks 
ago  steady  consumers  were  content  to 
supply  their  immediate  needs  from  the 
spot  market  but  now  they  are  sending 
out  feelers  upon  the  basis  of  one  and 
two  months  delivery.  The  development 
is  an  indication  that  consumers  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
stocks  will  be  depleted  and  are  feeling 
out  the  market  to  replenish  them. 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  change 
in  coal  quotations.  Some  byproduct 
tonnage  has  sold  as  low  as  $2.  Foundry 
coke  is  quoted  $4.50&$5  with  some 
tonnage  moving.  Some  operators  are 
willing  to  quote  a  price  of  $3.75@$4 
for  standard  coke. 

The  coal  market  is  nearer  the  point 
of  inactivity  at  this  time  than  it  has 
been  during  any  period  of  readjustment. 
The  consumer,  apparently,  is  unable  to 
entertain  any  price  views  above  those 
that  the  market  is  quoting  and  the 
operator  does  not  seem  inclined  to  get 
the  tonnage  out  at  that  price. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  Decreasing  to  Danger  Mark 
— Wage   Reductions   Quietly   Accepted. 

Reports  for  the  month  of  April  show 
a  decrease  in  production  from  March. 
Figures  show  a  total  of  48,015  cars 
with  a  total  of  2,656,514  tons.  The 
March  figures  were  56,800  cars  with 
3,152,400  tons.  The  average  operation 
of  the  mines  was  from  one  to  three 
days  a  week.  According  to  reports 
filed  in  Altoona,  30  per  cent  of  the 
operators  in  the  district  have  reduced 
wages  to  the  1917  scale  of  $1.01  for 
pick  mining  and  $5  per  day.  In  mak- 
ing this  reduction,  none  of  the  mines 
experienced  any  trouble. 

It  is  predicted  that  two  more  months 
at  the  present  rate  of  output  will  create 
a  fuel  famine  this  fall.  There  are  many 
inquiries  regarding  contracts  but  this 
business  is  light.  There  is  a  slight  in- 
crease in  demand  for  bunker  coal 
which  is  attributed  to  the  strike  in 
Great  Britain. 

Prices  prevailing  are:  Pool  1,  $3.50 
@$4;  Pool  9,  $2.75(a)$3;  Pool  10,  $2.60 
(a)$2.75;  Pool  11,  $2.25@$2.40;  Pool 
14,  etc.,  $2(a)$2.10. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Stimvlated  by  Lakes  Trade 
— R.R.  Contracting  —  Lake  Demurrage 
Tariffs  Restored. 

Output  during  the  week  ended  April 
30  was  greater  than  that  for  any  week 
since  the  middle  of  January.  Tonnage 
produced  amounted  to  322,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  47,000  tons  over  the  pre- 
ceding week  and  51  per  cent  of  poten- 
tial capacity.  Railroad  fuel  loading 
continues  at  a  minimum  of  about  35 
per  cent  of  production.  The  spurt  was 
due  principally  to  Lake  coal  and  also 
to  some  improvement  in  spot  demand 
from  manufacturing  concerns. 

Association  mines  worked  40  per 
cent  of  possible  work  time,  as  com- 
pared with  35  per  cent  the  preceding 
week,  and  production  for  the  week  aver- 


aged over  50  per  cent  of  the  rated 
capacity.  A  15  per  cent  car  short- 
age existed  on  the  W.  &  L.  E.  because 
of  a  large  amount  of  Lake  coal  being 
held  under  load  both  at  dock  terminals 
and  along  the  line.  There  are  now 
12,500  cars  under  load  at  the  ports, 
awaiting  dumping,  and  2,000  cars  in 
transit. 

Demurrage  tariffs,  the  operation  of 
which  were  suspended  on  Lake  cargo 
coal  to  stimulate  early  shipments,  were 
restored  May  1,  and  after  the  usual 
five-day  free  time  peiiod  demurrage 
charges  now  accrue.  It  is  expected 
that  dock  clearances  will  be  speeded  up 
on  this  account. 

While  market  conditions  continue 
rather  sluggish  there  has  been  consid- 
erable contracting  during  the  week  on 
the  part  of  Ohio  railroads  and  the  price 
at  which  contracts  have  been  closed  is 
said  to  have  been  shaded  slightly  under 
$3.  The  range  of  spot  prices  remains 
firm  as  quoted  last  week. 

Dealers  say  that  there  is  no  in- 
clination to  buy  and  store  on  the  part 
of  householders,  notwithstanding  re- 
ports that  a  shortage  of  screened  sizes 
is   anticipated   before  many  weeks. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Production  Still  Light — No  Demand — 
Operators  Favor  Future  Spot  Market. 

No  change  was  observed  in  condi- 
tions as  April  came  to  a  close,  mines 
either  being  operated  very  irregularly 
or  else  being  shut  down  entirely.  This 
was  particularly  true  as  to  mines  along 
the  Western  Maryland. 

Producers  are  showing  no  inclina- 
tion to  rush  into  contracts,  even  where 
having  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  pre- 
ferring to  await  a  revival  of  demand. 
There  was  so  little  call  for  coal  that  in 
some  instances  it  could  be  secured  at 
almost  any  price. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Production  Again  Slumps  —  Prices 
Weak  —  Lake  Shipments  Await  New 
Rates  —  Contracting  Is  Sluggish. 

Fairmont 

Recent  increased  production  has 
proven  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  and  con- 
ditions are  again  very  unsatisfactory. 
With  demand  still  dormant,  prices  are 
on  the  same  level  as  during  preceding 
weeks.  The  number  of  mines  in  idle- 
ness average  about  250  a  day. 

Tidewater  shipments  are  very  irregu- 
lar. Few  contracts  are  being  placed 
by  railroads  as  these  companies  are  in- 
stead making  agreements  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region  at  prices  ranging  $2.50 
(a)$2.75. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Progress  toward  more  normal  condi- 
tions was  stopped  as  April  came  to  a 
close.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
mines  producing  a  small  volume  on 
contract  most  of  the  operations  are 
shut  down.  There  are  no  longer  any 
shipments  to  the  Lakes,  operators  de- 
siring to  wait  for  the  date  the 
readjusted  Lake  freights  go  in  before 
resuming. 


Middle  Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Sluggish  Market  Continues  —  Produc- 
tion Gains  in  Logan  and  Thacker — 
Lake  Loading  Is  Light. 

Kanawha 

Production  dropped  during  the  week 
ended  April  30,  and  demand  was  vir- 
tually at  a  standstill.  A  small  volume 
was  going  to  Tide  but  no  tonnage  was 
being  shipped  to  the  Lakes.  If  any- 
thing, less  coal  was  being  shipped  on 
contract  than  usual  and  no  new  agree- 
ments were  signed. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  production  increased  to  about 
30,000  tons  daily.  However,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  output  was 
actually  sold,  the  remainder  being 
stored,  as  was  the  case  during  pre- 
ceding weeks.  The  C.  &  O.  was  mov- 
ing a  good  tonnage  to  Lake  points, 
where  it  is  being  held  for  future  sales. 

Further  gains  in  production  were  re- 
corded in  the  Thacker  field,  William- 
son output  being  increased  to  88,000 
tons.  "No  market"  losses  showed  a 
material  reduction,  being  cut  down  to 
100,001  tons  for  the  week  ended  April 
30,  indicating  that  new  business  was 
developing. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Neither  demand  nor  prices  were  con- 
ducive to  a  large  production  in  the 
last  week  of  April.  Even  in  the  most 
exceptional  cases  mines  were  not  oper- 
ating inore  than  two  days  and  produc- 
tion reached  only  53,000  tons  or  25 
per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 

Virginia 

Conditions  remained  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  There  was  no  new  business  of 
any  kind  to  stimulate  production  and 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity  was  mined.  Price  was  no  in- 
ducement to  buyei*s  and  consequently 
the  spot  market  was  inactive. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Demand  Increases — Tidewater  Business 
Grows  —  Slack  Coal  Sluggish  —  Con- 
tracting More  Active. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

With  demand  increasing  there  was  a 
most  decided  upturn  in  New  River  pro- 
duction for  the  week  ended  April  30. 
The  additional  demand  was  confined 
largely  to  Tidewater  and  the  South. 
Western  shipments  of  prepared  sizes 
were  also  slightly  increased.  Some 
producers  were  sacrificing  slack  and 
this  break  had  some  influence  on  the 
price  for  prepared  sizes.  Egg  and 
lump  were  therefore  quoted  under  $5. 

Production  in  the  Winding  Gulf  in- 
creased to  50  or  60  per  cent  of  poten- 
tial capacity.  However,  the  dumpings 
at  Sewalls  Point  for  April  were  not  any 
larger  t' an   for  the   month   of  March. 
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The  Virginian  Ry.  had  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  loads.  Indications  are  that 
the  dumping  of  coal  at  the  piers  will 
be  rapidly  increased.  The  price  for 
Inland  contracts  remained  about  $3.50, 
with  spot  coal  at  the  piers  running  $6. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  was  still  be- 
low 50  per  cent  of  normal,  with  mines 
working  less  than  half  the  week.  There 
was  less  Tidewater  coal  in  evidence,  and 
as  a  result  seaboard  demand  was  grow- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  between  40 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  average  produc- 
tion is  now  under  contract.  The  spot 
market  was  dull.  An  accumulation  of 
slack  has  lowered  the  price  for  this 
grade,  as  in  other  smokeless  fields. 


Middle  Western 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Production  Increases  with  Better  Do- 
mestic Market  —  Industrial  Situation 
Unchanged  and  Steam  Becomes  Heavy 
—  Timely  Warnings  of  Impending 
Shortage. 

Mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  now 
enjoying  better  running  time  than  they 
have  experienced  for  some  time.  A 
number  of  railroad  contracts  have  been 
let  and  this,  together  with  a  renewed 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic, has  lead  to  steadier  working  time 
at  most  of  our  mines.  It  is  said  that 
the  retailers  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
eastern  Illinois  are  purchasing  coal  in 
greater  volume  than  heretofore,  in  fact, 
some  operators  claim  that  business  on 
domestic  sizes  at  this  time  is  just  about 
normal  as  compared  with  other  years. 
The  situation  in  the  West,  however,  is 
not  so  good.  The  rural  population  of 
western  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
the  two  Dakotas  is  still  holding  back 
and  only  purchasing  enough  coal  to  last 
from  day  to  day.'  The  situation  is  espe- 
cially aggravating  so  far  as  the  two 
Dakotas  are  concerned.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  population  of  the  western 
districts  of  the  Middle  West  is  much 
more  agricultural  than  the  population 
of  the  eastern  half,  and  as  all  farm 
products  have  been  affected  by  reason 
of  the  depression,  these  experts  claim 
that  it  is  only  natural  that  this  depres- 
sion should  be  reflected  by  the  trade. 

The  question  of  railroad  coal  is 
occupying  the  center  of  the  stage  in 
the  Middle  West  coal  market.  The 
railroads  are  however,  not  united  on 
their  policy  for  purchasing  coal.  Some 
of  the  biggest  roads  have  placed  con- 
tracts or  are  about  to  do  so,  whereas 
other  roads,  just  as  important  and 
prominent,  claim  they  are  planning  on 
purchasing  their  coal  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  will  place  no  contracts  until 
such  time  as  mine  labor  is  reduced. 
The  policy  of  the  roads  which  are  pur- 
chasing on  the  open  market  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fairly  dangerous  one,  as 
the  best  brains  in  the  coal  industry  in 
the  Middle  West  all  believe  there  will 
be  a  scarcity  of  cars  a  little  later. 


C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  issued  a  statement  broad- 
cast, urging  retailers, manufacturers  and 
public  utilities  to  buy  their  coal  as  soon 
as  possible  and  have  it  on  hand  before 
the  fall  season.  The  principal  argu- 
ment used  in  this  statement  was  that 
there  was  a  very  decided  probability  of 
a  car  shortage.  This  publicity  work 
has  met  with  very  widespread  approval 
from  the  coal  men,  as  Mr.  Markham  has 
brought  several  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  which  would  have  been 
looked  upon  askance  had  they  been  set 
forth  by  the  coal  operators.  The 
ancient  prejudice  against  those  engaged 
in   producing  coal  still   exists. 

The  current  market  on  steam  coal  is 
poor,  in  fact,  the  demand  today  is  about 
as  bad  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
Jan.  1.  Whether  it  is  because  the  in- 
dustrial situation  remains  practically 
unchanged,  or  whether  it  is  because 
more  steam  coal  is  being  produced  on 
account  of  the  better  demand  for  do- 
mestic sizes,  remains  an  open  question. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  advocates  for 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Many  oper- 
ators claim  they  fail  to  see  any  im- 
provement whatsoever  in  industrial 
conditions,  as  some  say  that  the  situa- 
tion is  more  unsatisfactory  today  than 
it  has  been  since  the  break.  Others 
claim  they  see  signs  of  improvement 
all  over  the  country  and  that  from  now 
on  conditions  will  mend  rapidly. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Business  Improving  and  Outlook  Better 
—Lake  Movement  from  Other  Fields 
to  Help. 

Producers  say  that  the  outlook  is 
improving.  There  is  a  slightly  better 
demand  for  prepared  sizes  as  some  re- 
tailers are  beginning  to  stock  and  some 
big  industrial  concerns  are  now  figuring 
on  contracts.  Some  buyers  are  still 
out  of  the  market,  only  interesting 
themselves  when  distress  coal  can  be 
secured. 

A  number  of  railroads  are  contem- 
plating buying.  The  Illinois  Central, 
in  sounding  a  warning  of  an  impend- 
ing coal  shortage  and  urging  early 
buying,  would  indicate  that  it  will  start 
purchasing  early,  which  may  result  in 
orders  from  several  of  the  Harriman 
group  roads. 

Movement  to  the  Lakes  from  other 
fields  is  now  getting  into  fairly  active 
swing,  which  is  resulting  in  some  dis- 
tricts not  having  much  coal  for  the 
open  market.  This  is  causing  better 
inquiries  for  western  Kentucky  fuels 
from  the  Chicago  and  other  Northern 
districts.  So  far  Southern  business  has 
been  poor. 

Louisville  business  for  the  western 
Kentucky  operators  is  being  affected 
somewhat  by  heavier  movement  of  river 
coal  at  lower  freight  rates  from  West 
Virginia. 

Right  now  there  is  a  much  better 
movement  from  L.  &  N.  mines  than 
from  the  Illinois  Central  operations,  but 
this  may  switch  somewhat,  with  North- 
ern business  improving.  Spot  quota- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Domestic  Market  Increases  —  Shortage 

Seen    as    Steam    Sizes    Accumulate 

Standard    Field    Conditions    Are   Poor. 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  Wil- 
liamson and  Franklin  counties,  as  far 
as  lump  and  egg  are  concerned,  and 
there  is  some  anxiety  as  to  what  is 
going  to  become  of  nut  and  screenings. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  some 
few  mines  worked  full  time  and  others 
are  getting  as  much  as  4  and  5  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  mines  are 
idle  because  they  cannot  move  steam 
sizes.  The  demand  for  domestic  is 
growing  faster  than  for  steam  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
shortage  on  domestic  sizes  is  going  to 
become  so  great  that  the  operators 
will  have  to  stop  taking  orders. 

Railroad  tonnage  is  light,  everjrthing 
considered,  whereas  it  should  be  mov- 
ing well  at  this  time.  Independent 
prices  are  as  low  as  S3.25  on  lump  and 
egg,  most  of  them  charging  as  high  as 
$3.50,  with  nut  as  low  as  $3,  mine  run 
$2.75  and  screenings  $2. 

In  the  Duquoin  field  somewhat  simi- 
lar conditions  exist  and  the  same  prices 
prevail  as  with  the  independents  in  the 
Carterville  field.  Workmg  time  shows 
some  improvement  over  last  week,  but 
some  mines  have  not  resumed  opera- 
tions as  yet  and  steam  sizes  are  slow. 
Some  little  railroad  tonnage  is  moving. 
The  Mt.  Olive  district  shows  consider- 
able improvement  in  domestic  coal. 
This  was  noticeable  in  the  St.  Louis 
market,  as  well  as  the  Northwest  and 
the  North.  The  St.  Louis  price  on 
domestic  sizes  is  $3;  on  outside  ship- 
ments, $3.25.  Screenings  are  moving 
slowly,  but  are  being  sold  to  operators 
having  washeries,  the  washed  product 
going  to  the  Northern  market. 

In  the  Standard  district  there  is  no 
improvement  to  speak  of.  The  steai.T 
situation  has  everything  blocked  off. 
Screenings  are  selling  for  $1.50.  lump 
or  mine  run  as  low  as  $1.90.  and  nut 
and  e^^  $1.90@$2.  The  general  aver- 
age, however,  is  about  25c.  per  ton 
higher  than  this. 


West 


UTAH 

All  Markets  Inactive  —  Production  at 
Low  Ebb — Prices  Unchanged. 

The  coal  business  here  seems  to  have 
had  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  it. 
"Rotten!"  or  "There  is  none!"  is  the 
reply  of  some  of  the  leading  producing 
companies  when  asked  how  business  is. 
The  storms  and  rather  chilly  weather 
of  late  have  helped  the  retail  business 
some,  but  there  is  nothing  substantial 
in  the  way  of  improvement  at  this  end. 

Consumers  cannot  believe  that  prices 
will  remain  where  they  are  much  longer 
and  everyone  is  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
producers,  it  will  be  July  before  busi- 
ness picks  up,  others  are  looking  for  it 
to  come  in  June.  The  coast  trade  as 
well  as  the  local  trade  is  quiet. 


ALABAMA 

James  Bowron,  president  of  the  Gulf 
States  Steel  Co.,  recently  retired  from  this 
position  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Bowron  became  associated  with 
the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  1910  and 
assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  prop- 
erties under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  States 
Steel  Co.  The  company  has  steel  mills  and 
furnaces  in  Gadsden  and  coal  and  ore 
mines  in  Jefferson  and  adjoining  counties, 
consuming  the  major  portion  of  its  mineral 
output  at  its  own  plants.  Chas.  A.  Moffett, 
now  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  corporation,  was  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency and  also  will  continue  to  serve  in 
directing  the  management  of  the  physical 
properties. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  operat- 
ing a  large  colliery  near  Springfield,  has 
recently  installed  a  new  re-screening  plant. 
Included  in  the  equipment  is  a  30  x  12  in. 
double  strand  flight  conveyor,  90-ft. 
centers,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  100 
ft  per  minute.  The  structure  is  also 
equipped  with  picking-tables  and  the  three 
steel  bins  have  a  capacity  of  200  tons. 
A  device  which  was  worked  out  by  F.  J. 
Devlin,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  con- 
sists of  a  rope  attached  to  the  switch 
which  controls  the  motor,  and  the  rope  is 
so  arranged  to  be  accessible  from  all  the 
walkways  and  platforms  throughout  the 
plant  so  in  case,  of  danger  or  accident  the 
plant  could  be  shut  down  instantly  from 
any  point  in  the  building. 

The  mine  of  the  Carbondale  Coal  Co.,  at 
Carbondale,  has  been  purchased  by  Robert 
Forsyth,  a  coal  operator  of  Marissa,  who 
is  well   known   in   the  district. 

The  Wallace  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  appointed  sales  agent  for  Kathleen 
coal  by  the  Union  Colliery  Co.  for  Illinois, 
south  of  Mattoon  and  west  from  Cham- 
paign to  Clinton,  Pekin  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  for  Missouri  the  territory  south  of 
Hannibal  to  Chillicothe,  to  Carrollton,  Mar- 
shall, Sedalia,  Clinton  and  west,  also  for 
all  southern  states  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 


is  using  some  very  good  advertising,  in 
which  it  states:  "Idle  coal  cars  by  the 
thousands  fill  the  railroad  sidings.  Now 
they  should  be  moving  the  winter  coal 
supply  to  the  markets.  Later  thousands 
of  consumers,  rushing  in  with  their  orders, 
will   face    disappointment." 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  coal  byprod- 
uct plant  five  miles  east  of  Somerset  by 
the  Kentucky  Coal  &  Electro  Chemical  Co., 
a  New  York  syndicate,  which  owns  a  large 
coal  acreage  that  it  has  been  working  for 
some  time.  A  pike  will  be  built  from  Som- 
erset to  the  plant  and  the  output  will  be 
hauled  to  the  railroad  in  huge  trucks. 

The  Stephens  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Preston-" 
burg,  capital  $50,000,  has  been  chartered 
by  S.  C.  Ferguson,  E.  Ferguson  and  Cal 
Clark. 

The  Elkhorn  Coal  &  Timber  Co.,  Elkhorn, 
capital  ?5,000,  has  been  chartered  by  K.  B. 
Blswick,  P.  M.  Elswick  and  T.  L.  Hughes. 

The  Black  Blue  Gem  Coal  Co.,  GatlifC, 
capital  $2,000,  has  been  chartered  by  T.  H. 
Black,    C.   D.   Clark,   Jr.,   and   G.    M.   Castle. 


MICHIGAN 

Word  has  been  received  that  Mine  Kescne 
Car  No.  10  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  visit  the  mines  of  Upper 
Michigan  this  month,  and  will  remain  in 
that  section  until  July  29.  R.  V.  Ageton, 
car  engineer,  has  arranged  an  itinerary 
which  will  bring  the  car  to  the  larger 
mines    for    demonstration. 


INDIANA 

The  name  of  the  Ferrnson-Spears  Coal 
Co.  was  officially  changed  to  the  Ferguson 
Coal  Co.  in  the  Circuit  Court,  at  Terre 
Haute  recently. 

The  Rowland-Powers  Collieries  Co.,  of 
Terre  Haute,  is  opening  up  a  new  field 
north  of  Linton,  where  500  acres  of  coal 
land  have  been  acquired.  A  large  portion 
of  the  land  will  be  stripped  to  the  No.  4 
vein.  A  force  of  men  is  at  work  building 
a  switch  from  the  Southeastern  R.R.,  at 
a  point  near  the  North  Linton  mine  switch 
to    the   new    mine,    a   distance   of    one    mile. 

A  $10,000  damage  suit  against  the  Mc- 
Clelland Coal  Co.  was  filed  In  Superior 
Court  No.  2,  at  Terre  Haute,  recently,  ^y 
John  M.  WiKson.  Wilson  was  an  employe 
of  the  Shourds-Stonor  Co.,  who  had  bet-n 
employed  to  do  some  engineering  work  for 
the  coal  company.  While  in  the  mine 
Wilson  was  overcome  by  bad  ail  and 
poisonous  gas,  the  allegation  being  made 
that  his  lungs  and  entire  breathing  system 
were    poisoned    and    permanently   injured. 

KENTUCKY 

The  Kosmos  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, operating  a  large  cement  mill  at 
Koamodalo.  15  mile.s  from  Louisville,  has 
recently  filed  amended  ■articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, reducing  the  capital  from  $1,500,000 
to  $025,000.  and  changing  tht  charter  to 
permit  the  company  to  deal  in  salt  and  coal. 

F.  3.  8.  Coal  Co.,  of  Island,  capital  $250,-1 
000,  has  been  chartered  by  I.  Fruhllnger, 
of  Portage.  Pa.,  George  C.  Buzski,  Island, 
and   Michael   Silagl,   Gary,   W.   Va. 

The  R.  r.  Tway  Coal  Co.,  producer  and 
jobber  of  Louisville,  which  also  operates  the 
James    Coal    Co.,   as  a   retail   organization, 
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OHIO 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Education  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  furnishing  approximately 
10,000  tons  of  lump  to  the  Colonial  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.,  Columbus.  The  price  was  $5.19 
per  ton  delivered  at  the  various  buildings. 
The  work  of  delivering  the  coal  will  be 
started   at   once. 

The  Columbus  office  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  announces  that  it  drilled  in  a 
50-barrel  oil  well  on  its  property  near 
Murray  City.  The  company  Is  arranging 
to  drill  other  oil  wells  on  its  property  In 
that  section. 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  increasing  the  authorized 
capital  of  the  Elmer  Miller  Coal  Co.,  from 
$50,000    to    $100,000. 

The  capital  of  the  Cub  Mountain  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  has  been  increased  from  $25,000 
to  $140,000  by  papers  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  H.  W.  McGinnIs  is  president 
and  L.  L.  Bechwats,  secretary. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Bethesda 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  Increased  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000.  A.  C.  Peters  is  pr.:^ident  and 
George    C.    Saarosy,    secretary. 


B.  &  A.  Co.  will  install  electrically  operated 
mining  machinery  and  expects  to  have  an 
output  of  several  hundred  tons  of  coal 
daily  by  next  fall. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  >Iining  Co.,  With 
general  offices  in  Kansas  City,  has  just 
completed  extensive  improvements  at  Its 
Mine  No.  12  near  Henryetta.  The  improve-' 
ments  cost  in  excess  of  $60,000  and  include 
a  modern  tipple  and  electrical  hoists  and 
other  coal  handling  facilities. 

The  Warden-PuUen  Coal  Co.  will  open 
an  entirely  new  shaft  on  additional  acreage 
recently  secured. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Property,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,  is  involved  in  a  suit  Instituted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R.,  the  Mountain  Water 
Supply  Co.,   and  the  Dunbar  Water   Supply 

Co.  against  twenty-eight  coal  conjpa- 
nies  and  forty-six  individuals  having 
mining  operations  in  the  Indian  Creek 
Valley.  It  Is  alleged  that  discharges  from 
the  mines,  principally  of  sulphur,  render 
the  water  of  Indian  Creek  unfit  for  use. 
The  Pennsylvania  has  a  large  reservoir  In 
the    district,    as    do    the    other   plaintiffs. 

Indications  are  that  a  record  will  be 
established  in  sinking  the  two  shafts  for 
the  new  coal  operation  of  the  Northwestern 
Mining:  &  Exchange  Co.,  at  Cramer  which 
began  recently.  The  plant  will  be  elecj 
trically  equipped  and  modern  in  every  re- 
spect. The  daily  output  will  be  equal  to 
the  largest  operations  in  this  section  and 
will  give  employment  to  several  hundred 
men.  A  large  town  will  be  built  by  the 
company  and  all  will  be  located  within 
ten   miles  of  DuBois. 

A  Pennsylvania  charter  has  been  applied 
for  by  M.  B.  Cortriglit  &  Co..  wholesale 
bituminous  operators,  Franklin  Bank  Build- 
ing. M.  B.  Cortright  will  be  the  pres- 
ident of  the  incorporated  company. 

J.  W.  and  R.  W.  Campbell  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  in  business  under  the 
firm  title  of  Campbell  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
They  have  taken  a  suite  of  offices  at  922- 
24  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Dealers  and  Consumers  Coal  Co.  has 

recently  been  organized.  W.  F.  Dodge, 
for  many  years  consulting  engineer  has 
been  elected  president.  Offices  are  at 
Wilkes-Barrj  for  the  present.  The  opera- 
tion will  be  in  Schuylkill  County,  near  Tus- 
carora,  where  the  company  has  purchased 
220  acres  of  coal  land.  It  will  at  once 
begin  the  erection  of  a  modem  breaker 
and   will   sink   a   slope. 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Kincald-Corrigan  Coal  Co.,  which 
more  than  a  year  ago  sunk  a  shaft  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  railroad  accommo- 
dations, have  built  a  motor  haulage  tram-' 
way  road  from  the  mines  to  the  Frisco 
railroad,  and  are  running  their  own  coal 
train  from  the  underground  track  direct  to 
their  tipple  on  the  Frisco  track.  This  tram- 
way in  a  coal  field  i.s  a  new  innovation  that 
is  attracting  much  attention  among  the 
operators  having  coal  lands  at  a  distance 
off  steam  railway  connections  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  more  advance  for  greater  de- 
velopment  of   the   Henryetta-Dewar   field. 

The  Wadsworth  Coal  Co.  is  making  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  the  No.  2  mine, 
which  will  shortly  be  fully  equipped  with 
motor  haulage,  and  additional  car  equip- 
ment. 

One  of  the  largest  veins  of  coal  yet  found 
in  the  Okmulgee  field  has  just  been  uncov- 
ered In  the  now  mine  of  the  B.  &  A.  Miningr 
Co.,  just  west  of  the  townsite  of  Schulter. 
The  Frisco  R.R.  is  now  laying  a  new  track 
more  than  a  mile  long  to  reach  the  mine 
and  to  serve  two  other  mines  which  are  to 
be  opened  up  in  the  Schulter  district.    The 


TEXAS 

The  Smithville  Lignite  Coal  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Smithville  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  extensive  leases  of  lignite  lands 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  company 
is  capitalized  at  $20,000  and  the  incor- 
porators are  R.  D.  Kercheval,  A.  J.  Over- 
ton   and    Emil    Buescher. 

The  Big  I>nmp  Coal  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Rockdale,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000.  The  incorporators  are:  M.  C. 
Meyer.  E.  B.  Phillips  and  C.  K.  Stripling. 
This  company  will  mine  lignite  in  the 
Rockdale    fields. 


UTAH 


The  Sniinn  Canyon  Coal  Co.  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000  has  just  filed  articles 
of  incorporation.  The  incorporators  are 
J.  G.  Ryan.  R.  M.  Leham,  B.  Kenner,  B. 
E.  Matsson  and  L.  E.  ClufF.  The  com- 
pany will  open  a  mine  about  16  miles  up 
the    Salina    Canyon. 

The  Utah  States  Securities  Commission 
has  granted  the  Mutual  Coal  Co.  permis- 
sion to  sell  25.000  shares  of  stock  at  $10 
p*r  share  for  the  first  10.000  shares.  $12.50 
for  the  second  block  of  5.000  and  $15  for 
the  remainder  for  which  application  had 
been  made  a  long  tli'.e  since.  This  gives 
the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  stock 
as  $312,500  and  the  net  receipts  after  de- 
ducting the  1 5  per  cent  com.  allowed,  as 
$265,625.      The    application    was   hotly   con-» 
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tested  on  the  ground  that  the  company, 
which  is  trying  to  sell  coal  at  "cost."  was 
insolvent  and  could  not  open  and  operate 
a    mine    on    the   money    asked. 


VIRGINIA 

A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
Southern  Coal  &  Iron  Corp.  has  been  called 
for  May  21  at  Roanoke  to  act  upon  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  company's 
charter  authorizing  an  Increase  of  Its  capi- 
tal stock  from  300,000  to   500,000   shares. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  tipple  nt  what  is  now  known  as  Mine 
No  63  at  Monongah.  The  tipple  will  be 
of  most  modern  type,  and  equipped  with 
shaker  screen  and  all  other  equipment  nec- 
essary to  the  preparation  of  coal. 

The  Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
aeveral  mines  in  the  Scott's  Run  section 
of  Monongalia  County,  is  preparing  to  re- 
sume operations  at  its  various  plants  within 
the  very  near  future,  giving  employment 
to  about  500  miners. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  Mc- 
Creery  Central  Pocahontan  Coal  Land  Co., 
Beckley,  capitalized  at  $500,000,  this  being 
a  holding  company,  acreage  owned  by  the 
company,  aggregating  about  15,000  acres 
in  all,  will  be  leased  to  operating  compa- 
nies for  development  purposes,  contingent 
upon  railroad  development. 

The  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  prin- 
cipal operations  in  Raleigh  County,  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  put  in  another  plant  on 


I'iney.  The  company  has  under  present 
conditions  a  production  of  600,00  tons  per 
year  and  expects  to  be  able  to  increase 
this  production  through  the  new  plant  to 
three  quarters  of  a  million  tons  In  all. 
John  M.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  Ernest  Chllson  Is 
the  general  manager. 

C.  M.  Lilly  and  associates,  who  are  iden- 
tified with  coal  development  of  Raleigh 
County,  have  organized  the  Pack's  Brancli 
Coal  Co.  to  develop  coal  lands  on  Pack's 
1 '.ranch  in  the  Raleigh  field.  This  company 
has  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,  its  head- 
quarters being  af  Beckley.  Leading  fig- 
ures in  the  new  concern,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Lilly,  are:  H.  Stansbury,  C.  L.  Cal- 
loway, Fred  Stansbury  and  W.  J.  Renders, 
of  Beckle3^ 

Many  of  the  mines  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  are  undergoing  repairs  ae  if  in  prep- 
aration for  an  unusually  good  season. 
At  a  great  many  plants  new  equipment  is 
being  placed  and  provision  is  being  made 
for  the  employment  of  more  miners  by  the 
construction  of  additional  dwellings  for 
miners.  The  dull  season  of  the  last  few 
months  has  afforded  many  operators  an 
opportunity  to  put  their  mines  in  shape 
for  long  and  steady  runs.  Finishing 
touches  are  being  put  on  the  new  plant 
of  the  Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at 
Phillips.  This  company  is  making  prep- 
arations to  build  another  plant  on  Laurel 
Fork.  As  indicating  the  use  of  more 
miners,  the  Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  the 
Gulf  Coal  Co.,  the  Wyoming  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Morris  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  are  all  build^ 
ing  additional  houses  at  their  several 
plants.  All  of  the  above  named  comi>anies 
are  in  the  Tarns  group,  of  which  W.  P. 
Tams,  Jr.,  is  president.  The  Winding  Gulf 
Colliery  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Winding  Gulf, 


contemplates     the     erection     of     additional 
houses   at   its   scene   of   operations. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  opera- 
tion in  which  C.  E.  Hutchinson  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  of  this  city  and  others 
■are  interested,  in  Costa  Rica,  this  being 
known  as  the  San  Jose  operation.  At  the 
present  time  the  headings  are  being  driven 
but  machinery  has  not  been  secured  and 
installed.  However  the  company  expects 
to  be  in  a  position  to  t>egin  production 
before  long.  The  Dodge  Coal  Co,  has  been 
organized  with  a  view  to  operating  in 
Harrison  County.  This  company  is  capital- 
ized at  $50,000.  General  offices  of  the 
company  for  the  time  being  are  to  be  in 
Clarksburg.  Largely  interested  are:  L.  W. 
Garrett,  F.  K.  McClure,  Clara  M.  McClure, 
J.  W.  Barnard,  D.  Bruce  Mason,  all  of 
Clarksburg,   W.  Va. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  has  commenced 
shipping  coal  to  Montreal,  the  first  con- 
signments having  already  been  received. 
The  St.  Lawrence  market  was  lost  to  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  partly  owing  to  the  profitable 
market  for  bunkering  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  partly  through  the  high  freights  and 
scarcity  of  shipping  for  the  trade.  These 
conditions  have  changed  with  the  return 
of  the  company's  ships  by  the  government 
and  the  general  scaling  down  of  freight 
charges.  The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  proposes 
to  ship  about  1,000,000  tons  of  Montreal 
this  season,  and  has  already  made  con- 
tracts with  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
tures. The  pre-war  consumption  of  Domin- 
ion coal  in  the  Montreal  district  was  about 
1,800.000  tons  annually,  but  owing  to  the 
slackness  of  industrial  conditions  the  de- 
mand   will    be    much    lighter    this    year. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Co.  the  I.  C. 

C.  has  received  an  examiner's  report 
recommending  that  the  rates  during  federal 
control  on  coal  and  coke  from  and  to  cer- 
tain points  in  Alabama  were  not  un-- 
reasonable. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Bureau  an  examiner  recommends  that  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in 
western  Kentucky  on  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Kentucky  Midland  railroads  to  points 
in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  are 
not  unreasonable  but  are  prejudicial  to 
operators  in  western  Kentucky  and  pre- 
ferential to  operators  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral in  the  southern  Illinois  group,  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceed  on  a  joint  basis 
by  more  than  25c.  a  ton  the  rates  from 
mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  southern 
Illmois  group  to  the  same  destinations. 

Theodore  A.  lieber  of  Port  Reading,  N. 
J.,  complains  against  unreasonable  rates  on 
anthracite  coal  from  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  to  Port 
Reading. 

The  Perry  County  Coal  Corporation  of 
St.  Louis  complains  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  coal  from  its  mines  in  Illinois  to 
points  in  the  St.  Louis  and  EJast  St.  Louis 
districts. 

The  Hood  Coal  Co..  of  Shinnstown,  W. 
Va.,  complains  against  unreasonable  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  West 
Virginia  on  the  Monongahela  Valley  Trac-' 
tion  Co.  to  destinations  in  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsly- 
vania  and  other  States  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  joint  through  rates  applicable 
from  competing  mines  on  the  B.  and  O. 
and    Western    Maryland    railroads. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Harlan  County 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  the  commission 
decides  that  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
from  mines  in  groups  1,  3  and  4  on  the  L. 
•&  N.  in  Kentucky  to  Toledo  for  trans-' 
shipment    by    Lake    are    not    unreasonable. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  commission  to 
reduce  rates  for  Lake  shipments  from  all 
Ohio  fields  is  expected  to  stimulate  the 
lake  trade.  The  former  rate  was  $1.83. 
Under  the  new  rate  this  will  be  $1.55. 
From  the  inner  crescent  of  West  Virginia 
the  former  rates  were  $2.11  which  goes 
to  $1.83  while  the  rate  from  the  outer  cres- 
cent   was    $2.26    and    is    reduced    to    $1.98. 

The  Hewitt.-Wilcox  Coal  Co.  and  others 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  have  complained  to  the 
I.  C.  C.  against  unreasonable  rates  on 
anthracite  coal  from  points  of  origin  in 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York  destinations, 
and   request  reasonable  rates. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Coal 
Trade  Bureau  of  Illinois  to  intervene  in 
the  complaint  of  the  Central  Illinois  I.ight 


Co.  and  the  Sharon  Coal  Co.,  involving 
rates  on  soft  coal  from  mines  in  Illinois 
to  Peoria. 

Freight  rates  per  net  ton  from  the  mines 
to  Chicago,  exclusive  of  War  Tax,  are  as 
follows: 

Southern  Illinois  (Franklin,  Saline  and 
Williamson  Counties),   $2.17. 

Central  Illinois  (Springfield  District), 
$1.72J. 

Central   Indiana    (Clinton  Field),    $1.78. 

Southern  Central  Indiana  (Knox  County), 
$1.92. 

Southern    Indiana,     $2.01  J. 

Hocking   (Ohio)  District,   $3.18. 

Eastern  Kentucy,  $3.43  to  $3.94. 

West    Virginia,    Smokeless    Field,    $3.58. 

Pennsyh"ania,    Anthracite,    $5.62. 


Personals 


V.  H.  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the 
Kentenia  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  in 
Norfolk   recently. 

J.  D.  Wheeler,  of  the  Hughes-'Butterly 
Coal  Co.,  Oklahoma,  is  making  an  extended 
trip  among  the  eastern  trade. 

H.  M.  Rea,  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Gem 
Coal  Corporation  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  a  new  institution  now 
being  formed   in   tliat  city. 

S.  li.  Matz,  president  of  the  Matz  Coal 
Co..  whose  plant  is  at  Raven.  W.  Va.,  was 
in  Cincinnati  on  business  early  in  April. 

W.  H.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  whose  plant  is  located 
at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  has  returned  to  his 
Cincinnati  office  after  spending  the  greater 
part   of  the  winter   in  Florida. 

Edwin  Lndlow.  president,  and  Bradley 
Stoughton,  secretary  of  the  Amercian  In- 
stitute of  Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engi-> 
neers,  were  in  Seattle  recently  on  a  tour 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  P.  Tarns,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Gulf 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  the  Gulf  Coal  Co.,  the 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  the  Morris  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.  and  other  companies  in  southern 
West  Virginia,  who  has  been  sojourning  in 
South  America.  London  and  China  is  rej 
ported  as  having  started  for  home  and  is 
expected  to  reach  his  headquarters  at 
Beckley  about  June   1. 

Colonel  James  Elwood  Jones,  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manasror  of  the  Poca-" 
hontas  Fuel  Co.  and  originator  of  the  Mc- 
Dowell Dental  Clinic  idea,  which  is  spread- 
ing throughout  West  Virginia,  was  a  visitor 
in   Charleston.   W.    Va.,   recently. 

C.  D.  Cndworth,  manager  of  anthracite 
sales  for  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston, 
visited  Philadelphia  houses  recently  In  the 
interest   of   his   company. 


W.  H.  Clemmency,  of  Clemmency,  Ham- 
mer &  Co.,  has  been  visiting  that  concern's 
customers  in  the  New  England  district  dur- 
ing the  past   several   weeks. 

F.  M.  Heffelman  has  been  made  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  Hamilton, 
Ont.  Mr.  Heffelman  was  formerly  in  the 
general  office  in   Cleveland. 

C.  Li.  Straub  has  been  named  secretary 
of  the  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
Pittsburg  the  appointment  being  effective 
April  25.  A.  A.  Straub,  formerly  of  Con-- 
nelsville,    is   general    manager. 

Charles  A.  Owen  head  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.  and  president  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  spent  a  few 
days  rectiitly  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown 
on  a  mine  supervision  trip.  Returning  to 
New  York,  he  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Pennsylvania  train  which  was  wrecked 
near  Horse  Shoe  Bend. 

AV.  C.  Schroeder,  of  the  Nason  Coal  Co.. 
of  Chicago  and  for  eight  years  connected 
with  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co..  of 
Chicago,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis. 
In  joining  this  compan;-  he  succeeds  Harry 
.V.  Lawrence  who  has  been  witli  the  com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  addressed  the  Indiana 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  at 
Indianapolis  May  6.  on  "Wiiat  the  Coal 
Business  Means  to  Us." 

David      White,      chief     geologist     of     the 
Geological    Survey,     addressed     the    mining 
department  of  the  state  college  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  on    April    29,    on    "The   Deposition    of    , 
Fossil    Fuels." 

J.  D.  Sears,  C.  P.  Ross  and  a  geological 
ixirty  representing  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  will  leave  the  middle 
of  May  to  do  coal  classification  work  in 
the  Gallup  and  Zuni  basins  of  New  Mexico. 

F.  A.  Wyant,  who  has  for  the  past  four 
years  been  connected  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  in  different  capacities,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  in  charge  of  construction 
of  the  new  Warwick  Mine,  the  construction 
of  which  has  just  been  started  bv  the  Dia- 
mond Coal  &  Coke  Co..  of  Pittsburgh,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Hillman  Co.  This  mine 
is  planned  for  an  output  of  1,500  tons  daily. 

George  J.  Patterson  has  been  elected 
president  and  genera^,  manager  of  t  he 
Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co..  of  Brooklyn, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Thomas  V.  Patterson,  his  brother,  Mr.  Pat-- 
terson  has  been  in  the  coal  business  a  num- 
ber of  years,  having  been  associated  with 
his  father,  the  late  Thomas  J.  Patterson, 
and  his  brothers  Stephen  J.  and  Thomas  V. 
Patterson. 
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Industrial  News 


Chicago,  IIL — The  local  office  of  the 
Uehling  Instrument  Co.  of  New  York,  man- 
ufacturers of  fuel  saving  equipment,  was 
moved  May  1  to  the  Great  Northern  Build- 
ing, 20  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Walter 
C.    Lange   has   been   appointed   manager. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Ross  Heater  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  announces  the 
opening  of  a  branch  office  at  2  Rector 
Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Iron  Trade  Prod- 
ucts Co.  is  now  located  at  1416,  30  Church 
St.,  being  the  Cortland  Building  of  the 
Hudson  Terminal,  having  removed  from 
1714,   30  Church  St. 

Pittsburgrh,  Pa. — The  Keister-MacQuown 
Fuel  Co.  has  moved  its  offices  from  the 
Century  Building  to  the  Union  Arcade, 
larger  quarters  being  necessary  to  take 
care   of   rapidly   increasing   business. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Seaboard  Fuel 
Corporation  have  removed  to  their  new 
offices  at   1610    Spruce   St. 


Association  Activities 


Western    Kentucky    Coal    Operators' 
Association 

E.  W.  Holt,  Central  City,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  at  the  annual 
meeting-  of  that  organization.  He  succeeds 
J.    A.    Smith,    Central    City. 

The  business  meeting,  held  in  executive 
session,  was  prceded'  by  a  dinner  at  which 
about   thirty-five  persons  were  present. 

Clarence  M.  Martin,  Greenville,  was 
elected  vice  president,  and  George  Baker, 
Central    City,    was   re-elected   secretary. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
named  last  night,  are:  F.  D.  Rash,  Earl- 
ington  ;  F.  P.  Wright,  Bevier  ;  W.  W. 
Bridges,  Drakesboro  ;  W.  G.  Duncan,  Jr., 
Greenville  ;  Mr.  Smith  and  W.  B.  Mix, 
Central    City. 


Southern  Appalachian  Coal   Operators' 

Association 

The  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion met  recently  in  Knoxville  to  conduct 
routine  business.  The  regular  quarterly 
meeting  was  also  held  on  April  29.  A 
successor  to  E.  C.  Mahan,  Tennessee's 
representative  on  the  board  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  was  chosen,  Mr.  Mahan's 
term  expiring  on  May  19.  A  successor  to 
J.  C.  Layne  was  also  chosen,  representing 
eastern    Kentucky. 


Charleston  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

The  committee  of  the  exchange  met  In 
Knoxville  April  29  when  organization  was 
perfected  and  G.  L.  Baker  of  Washington 
was  authorized  to  go  ahead  with  the  in- 
corporation  of   the   company. 

The  Southern  Ry.  is  expected  to  submit 
a  tentative  contract  for  carrying  coal  to 
Tide,  and  J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  As-' 
sociation,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Tide- 
water campaign,  was  authorized  to  arr.angc 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  testing 
and  classification  of  coal  under  the  various 
pool  numbers  used  in  Tidewater  exchanges. 

Application  for  charter  for  the  Tide- 
water exchange  bears  the  names  of  L.  C. 
Gunter,  chairman  ;  .John  E.  Patten,  Chat-' 
tanooga ;  John  L.  Boyd,  Knoxville ;  R.  E. 
Howe,  Middlesboro  ;  E.  C.  Mahan  and  Guy 
Darst,  Knoxville ;  G.  W.  Stephenson.  Chat- 
tanooga ;  K.  W.  Dyas,  Sterns,  Ky.,  opera- 
tors, and  I.  Li.  Graves,  Knoxville.  repre- 
senting  the  carriers  ;  11.  M.  Payne.  New 
York,  transshii)pors,  and  J.  E.  McCoy  as 
directors.  Mr.  Payne  is  an  interlocking 
(lir(>etor.  A  discussion  was  held  on  the 
advisability  of  a  sales  pohcy  to  develop 
permanent  export  business. 


the  consideration  of  all  grievances  first  by 
an  executive  committee,  to  do  away  with 
needless  squabbles,  is  one  step  in  a  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  E.  H.  Coykendall 
of  the  Bundy  Coal  Co.,  the  new  president, 
and  reaches  out  to  grapple  with  economic 
problems. 

Others  elected  for  the  year  were:  George 
A.  Levy  of  the  Liberty  Fuel  Co.,  v\ce-> 
president ;  Karl  Koch  of  the  Great  Western 
Fuel  and  Hardware  Co.,  secretary-treasurer  ; 
Edgar  Hopper,  commissioner.  W.  E.  Green- 
wald,  vice-president,  presided  in  the  ab-" 
sence  of  A.  P.  Smith,  the  retiring  president. 

Directors  elected  were:  E.  H.  Peterson, 
Rio  Grande  Fuel  and  Feed  Co. ;  H.  B. 
Madsen,  Globeville  Fuel  and  Feed  Co.  ; 
Theodore  L.  Shaw,  Shaw  Coal  Co.  ;  Louis 
Schraga,  Great  Northern  Fuel  Co.  Directors 
(wholesale)  :  Thomas  F.  Eagan,  Federal 
Coal  &  Timber  Co  ;  P.  M.  Peltier,  Big  Four 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  W.  B.  McDonald, 
Rocky   Mountain   Fuel   Co. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Fixed    Resistance    Charging:    Panels — The 

Automatic  Electrical  Devices  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Bulletin  620.  Describing  their 
use  for  industrial  trucks  and  locomotive 
service. 

TJnipanels — ^The  Automatic  Electrical  De- 
vices Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Bulletin  621. 
Illustrating  the  various  types  for  charging 
storage  battery   locomotives,   etc. 

Building:  Mixers — The  .\merican  Cement 
Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Keokuk,  la.  Pp.  8  ; 
illustrated.  Showing  various  types  of  con- 
crete mixers. 

Rands  Patent  Traveling:  Coaling:  and 
Cinder  '  Plant — Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  Bulletin  40.  Pp.  15  ;  illus- 
trated. Describing  a  portable  structure  for 
locomotive  coaling,  coal  storing,  and  cinder 
handling. — Advertiser. 

C-H  Brakes — Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Publication  850  Pp.  16  ; 
illustrated.  Describing  C-H  electrically 
operated    brakes. — Advertiser. 

Higrh  Speed  Induction  Motors  and  Fre- 
quency Chang-ers — General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  41521A.  Pp. 
24,  illustrated.  Description  of  installa- 
tion of  high  speed  motors,  with  tables  and 
drawings,  ratings  and  methods  of  ventila- 
tion.— Advertiser. 

Manometers      and      ^Engine      Indicators — 

Bachrach  Industrial  Instrument  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Pamphlets  G  and  M,  illustrated. 
G-R  Multiscreen  Filter — The  Griscom- 
Russell  Co.,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  615. 
Pp.  7  ;  illustrated.  Describing  the  filter, 
which  is  a  redesign  of  the  Reillv  Multi- 
screen Feed  Water  Filter  and  Grease  Ex- 
tractor. 

Type  "C"  Roller  Bearing:s — .\merican 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Bul- 
letin 1005.  Pp.  27.  ;  illustrated.  Describ- 
ing heavy  duty  and  standard  types. 

"Rollsright"  Car  Tipple — The  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bul- 
letin 59.  Pp.  8  ;  illustrated.  Describing  pat- 
ented rotating  car  tipple  for  handling  mine 
car    loads. — Advertiser. 

W-S-M  Standard  Mine  Hoists — The  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Bulletin  58.  Pp.  28  ;  illustrated.  Describ- 
ing the  smaller  sizes  of  electric  mine  hoists 
to  which  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  standardization. — Advertiser. 

Merhaniral  Stokers — .Vmerican  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pp.  45  ;  illus- 
trated. Describing  experiences  of  various 
users  of   the  Taylor  Underfeed   Stoker. 

Klectric  Hoist.s — .\llis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
Mining  Machinery  Dept.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bulletin  1819.  Pp.  71;  iliustrated.  Cuts 
and  data,  giving  information  to  those  in- 
terested in  mine  hoisting  equipment. — Ad- 
\'orti.'=:or. 


Recent  Patents 


Denver  Coal  Merchants'  Association 

Greater  efforts  to  got  back  to  an  eco- 
nomic basis  of  distribution,  with  prices 
leveled  to  p.-e-war  figures  or  nearly  so. 
in  the  event  wages  .-ind  overhead  expenses 
are  cut  in  proportion,  were  outlined  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  llie  merchants'  assocla- 
tien.      An    aggressive    campaign,    including 


Minc-Ven(ilittiiiK  .\ppUancc.  James  F. 
Oamlllo.  Frederioktown.  Pa.,  1,372,500. 
Marcli  22.  1921.  Filed  Mav  7,  1919.  Serial 
Xo.   'J 05..^  18. 

Kail  Fastener.  Jacob  Kordvl,  Carnegie, 
Pa.,  1.372,519.  March  22,  1921.  Filed  Nov. 
24,   1920.      Serial   No.   426,152. 

MeclianionI  Coal  Feedrr.  R.  G.  Miller, 
Pittsburgh.  V:\..  a.^.^ignor  to  the  W.  R. 
Miller  Co.,  1,372,765.  March  29,  1921. 
Filed  Dec.   17.   1919.     Serial  No.  345,477. 


.\pparatus    for    Burningr    Pulverized   Fuel. 

W.  W.  Conard,  Norristown,  Pa.,  1,370,091. 
March  1,  1921.  Filed  July  15,  1916.  Serial 
No.   109,477. 

Mining  Machine.  Robert  C.  Osgood, 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  1,370,477.  March  1,  1921. 
Filed  June  23,  1916.  Serial  No,  105,498. 
Renewed  June  26,  1920.     Serial  No.  392,046. 

Loading  Machine.  Norton  A.  Newdick, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  assignor  to  James  Ellwood 
Jones,  Switchback,  W.  Va.,  1,370,904. 
March  8,  1921.  Filed  May  8,  1919.  Serial 
No.   295,609. 

Miner's  Bit.  Henry  J.  Albers,  Breese, 
111.,  1,371,137.  March  8,  1921.  Filed  April 
29,  1918.  Serial  No.  231,493.  Renewed 
Jan.  3,   1921.     Serial  No.  434,787. 

Mining  Machine.  N.  D.  Levin,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  assignor  to  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1,371,314.  March  15.  1921. 
Filed  Nov.  21,  1916.  Serial  No.  132,681. 
Renewed  Feb.  4,  1921.     Serial  No.  442,593. 

Shoveling  and  Loading  Machine.  John  C. 
Brackett,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  Middle- 
miss  and  Brackett,  Milwaukee.  Wis..  1,371.- 
345.  March  15,  1921.  Filed  May  15,  1917. 
Serial  No.   168,692. 

Miner's  Lamp.  Green  Turner,  Fort 
Screven,  Ga.,  1,371,823.  March  15.  1921. 
Filed  Oct.   27,   1917.     Serial  No.   198.863. 

Mine  Switch.  Louis  Petroff,  Burgetts- 
town.  Pa.,  1,373,147.  March  29.  1921.  Filed 
July   24,   1921.     Serial  No.   313,071. 


Coming  Meetings 


Mine     Inspectors'     Institute     of     America 

will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  July  12  to  15.  Secre- 
tary, J.  W.  Paul,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Chicago,  111.,  Julj'  13 
and    14. 

Missouri  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Planters  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
17  and  18.  Commissioner  E.  J.  Wallace, 
Pierce   Bldg.,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

American    Societ.v    for     Testing    Materials 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June 
20  to  24.  Secretary.  C.  L.  Warwick,  1315 
Spruce   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  early  part  of  June  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  June  3  and 
returning  on  June  5.  Secretary,  Martin 
Bolt,    Springfield.    111. 

The  .American  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional £.xposition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Equipment.  Tile  24th  annual  convention 
on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum.  Chicago, 
111.  Assistant  secretary,  John  T.  Bums, 
Congress    Hotel.    Chicago.    111. 

.American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

will  hold  its  spring  meeting,  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  .American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  7  and  8.  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Cushing,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washing-" 
ton,    D.    C. 

The  InternntionnI  KaiUvay  Fuel  .'Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago.  111.. 
May  24.  25  and  26.  Secretary,  J.  Q.  Craw- 
ford,    Chicago.    111. 

The  National  Coal  .Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  the  Waldorf j 
Astoria  Hotel.  Now  York  City.  May  19  and! 
20.  White  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  reserva-1 
tions  have  boon  cancelled.  Secretary,  'W.  | 
B.  Reed.  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg^ 
Washington,   D.   C. 

The  .American  Society  of  Mechanicall 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May! 
23.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  HoteLl 
Chicago.  111.  Seoretarv,  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29] 
West    39th   St.,    New   York   City. 

National    Retnil    Coal    Merchants    Assocla-I 
tioii    will   liold    its   annual   meeting   Mav   12,1 
13  and  14  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  Richrnond^'^ 
Va.     Special  rates  on  all  railroads.     Secre-" 
tary.    E.   G.    Gordon.    Pliiladolphia.    Pa. 

Michigau-Ohio-Indiatia     Coal     .AssociatlOB 
will    hold    its    annu.""    meeting    June    15,    19  \ 
and  17  at  Cedar  Pomt.  Ohio.     Seoretarv.  B.( 
F.    Nigh.    Brunson    Bldg..    Columl.u.^. 

National     .Association     of     Cost     Account- 
ants   will    hold     its    annual     convention    at 
Cleveland.   Ohio,   Sept.   14,   15  and  16.     Se©-* 
retary.     -^.    C.    McLeod,    130    West    42d    St. 
Now    York    Citv. 
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How  You  Can  Put  More  Business  in  Government 


SOME  surgery  on  the  executive  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  in  order.  As  usual,  doctors  disagree — 
major  operations  are  recommended  by  some  and  others 
think  that  a  few  minor  transfers  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary. Pure  theorists  have  proposed  that  the  depart- 
ments should  be  recast,  some  of  them  renamed,  and 
bureaus  and  functions  thrown  about  v/ith  violent  dis- 
regard for  the  feelings  of  those  affected.  One  of  the 
proposals  that  has  been  most  generally  aired  is  that 
of  dismantling  the  Interior  Department  and  creating 
a  Department  of  Public  Works.  In  this  scheme  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey,  with  which 
the  coal  industry  is  most  interested,  are  to  be  in  the 
new  department.  Without  going  into  detail,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  these  bureaus  of  the  present  Interior  De- 
partment would  be  as  out  of  place  in  a  Department  of 
Public  Works  as  advocates  of  the  change  conceive  them 
now  to  be  in  the  Interior  Department.  The  latest 
move  proposed  is  contained  in  the  Frelinghuysen  coal- 
stabilization  bill,  which  would  take  from  the  Geological 
Survey  the  work  on  coal  statistics  and  place  it  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Aside  from  these  more  direct  points  of  interest  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government  the  coal  industry  as  a  taxpayer  is  con- 
cerned in  the  movement  because  it  promises  to  cut  the 
cost  of  government  and  to  promote  better  service. 
Assertions  that  such  sums  as  $300,000,000  can  be  saved 
each  year  by  relocating  bureaus  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated; more  reasonable  persons  place  the  possible 
economies  at  less,  than  5  per  cent  of  that  figure,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  long  run  appropriations  for 
the  departments  will  show  no  decrease.  The  benefit  to 
come  is  in  better  service  to  the  public,  in  greater  value 
per  dollar  of  cost.  Our  government  machine  is  huge 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  inconsistencies  have  been  per- 
mitted to  develop.  The  Congress  that  creates  new 
bureaus  and  passes  out  the  money  for  specific  tasks 
is  as  much  to  blame  as  those  in  the  departments  who 
have  the  more  direct  responsibilities. 

The  past  score  of  years  has  seen  recorded  several 
ambitious  attempts  to  reorganize  the  government  de- 
partments and  to  make  the  government  more  efficient. 
Each  attempt  in  turn  has  been  strangled  and  thrown 
out  of  the  window  by  the  tremendous  active  opposition 
and  the  passive  inertia  of  official  Washington.  In  the 
present  instance  we  have  a  commission  composed  of 
Walter  F.  Brown,  who,  according  to  the  Washington 
Star,  has  been  long  a  personal  friend  of  the  President, 
having  acted  as  his  floor  manager  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention last  year,  who  is  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
President,  and  of  Senator  Smoot  and  Representative 
Treavis.  This  joint  commission,  under  the  McCormick 
bill,  is  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on  reor- 


ganization of  the  executive  departments.  Hearings 
are  to  be  begun  at  once,  it  is  reported. 

It  is  significant  that  aside  from  Secretary  Hoover, 
none  of  the  department  heads  is  on  record  as  favoring 
such  an  investigation  and  any  changes.  Secretary 
Hoover,  in  the  terms  of  the  mining  man,  has  a  likely 
looking  prospect  from  which  a  few  "pockets"  of  good 
ore  have  been  taken,  but  the  proposition  needs  develop- 
ment. An  organization  must  be  built  up,  a  system  of 
mining  determined  upon  best  suited  to  the  deposit, 
transportation  to  market — that  is,  avenues  of  publicity 
— constructed,  and  the  product,  "Aids  to  Industry'," 
sold  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Plain  enough, 
in  the  present  department  over  which  he  presides  there 
is  not  much  that  excites  the  envy  of  any  other  secre- 
tary, but  in  other  departments  there  are  services  that, 
if  taken  over,  will  help  him  make  of  his  work  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Hoover  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  in  reorganization.  He  is  going  to  get  little  real 
support  from  the  other  departments  and  a  great  deal  of 
open  opposition  and  much  that  will  be  political  and. 
therefore,  not  open.  When  he  really  starts  he  is  going 
to  have  a  real  fight  on  his  hands,  one  for  which  he  has 
had  no  training  and,  we  surmise,  little  liking.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  a  fight  in  the  open  on  such  matters. 

Business  and  industry  have  much  at  stake  in  the 
Hoover  plan  to  make  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
a  real  factor.  Business  has  no  other  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  while  labor 
and  agriculture  have  their  advocates.  We  suspect  that 
it  was  more  to  get  Herbert  Hoover,  with  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs,  annexed  to  the  administration 
that  Mr.  Harding  made  the  selection,  than  because  of 
any  well-defined  idea  of  making  something  real  out 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  other  words, 
despite  the  campaign  slogan  of  "More  business  in  gov- 
ernment and  less  government  in  business,"  it  may  have 
been  more  or  less  of  an  accident  that  Hoover  is  secre- 
tary of  the  particular  department  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  But  being  there,  he  is  going  to  make  some- 
thing worth  while.  Business  needs  what  he  wants  to 
give  it,  but  he  can  never  get  to  first  base  without  the 
support  of  business. 

Two  matters  are  of  fundamental  import  to  the 
success  of  his  plans.  One  of  these  is  reorganization 
within  the  executive  departments  that  will  give  Com- 
merce the  duties,  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
for  service  that  are  her  due,  and  the  other  is  money. 
We  have  already  appraised  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  first  and  have  only  to  mention  the  wave  of  economy 
in  governmental  expenditures  to  give  a  perspective  on 
the  second.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  not  going 
to  cause  to  falter  the  man  who  fed  Belgium,  then  the 
Allies   and   finally   Europe.      Making   a   mine   from   an 
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abandoned  prospect  is  a  job  for  a  successful  mining 
engineer.  Financial  backing  is  a  prerequisite,  however, 
and  in  this  instance  the  money  must  come  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  men  in  Congress  must  feel  the 
pressure  from  back  home  before  they  loosen  up  even  to 
the  extent  of  giving  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
many  dollars  as  would  maintain  one  battalion  of  troops 
for  one  year,  which  is  the  amount  Mr.  Hoover  has  just 
asked  of  Congress. 

We  recognize  that  before  any  man  in  the  coal  indus- 
try— it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  for  individual  action — 
urges  and  continues  to  urge  his  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  even  such  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  that  coal  man  must  be  convinced  that  he  wants 
Hoover  to  have  it  and  that  it  is  going  to  help  him  and 
his  business.  Half-hearted  support  will  get  us  nowhere. 
There  must  be  enthusiasm  arising  from  a  vision  of 
American  business,  and  the  coal  industry  in  particular, 
in  a  new  relation  to  the  public  through  the  government. 
The  men  of  the  coal  industry  are  shy  of  anything  that 
partakes  of  the  fingers  of  government  in  its  business, 
and  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  point  out  at  the  begin- 
ning that  Mr.  Hoover  is  plainly  and  completely  on 
record  as  opposed  to  each  and  every  form  of  regulation 
of  business.  Mr.  Hoover  is  as  much  a  man  for  busi- 
ness as  ever  "Billy"  Wilson  was  the  man  for  organized 
labor. 

Take  the  blinders  off  and  step  up  to  this  proposition 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  situation.  The  urge  for 
coal  legislation  is  here  and  something  is  going  to  be 
put  on  the  statute  books  this  year.  That  the  public  is 
not  buying  coal  as  fast  as  it  can  be  mined  is  no  indi- 
cation that  they  have  lost  interest.  It  is  almost  a  sure 
thing  that  prices  are  going  to  take  a  sharp  upturn 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  and  it  were  better  to  have 
legislation  now  when  high  prices  are  in  retrospection 
than  later   when   they   are   again   an   actuality. 

A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  coal  industry 
not  only  to  have  a  hand  In  shaping  its  own  destiny 
but  in  learning  at  first  hand  that  a  new  deal  is  being 
opened  for  business.  A  business  man  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  a  business  man  from  the  Senate 
are  going  to  do,  with  the  help  of  the  coal  men,  what 
the  coal  men  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  themselves — 
namely,  get  that  sort  of  recognition  in  Washington 
which  is  their  due  and  get  started  on  the  road  to  a  place 
of  confidence  in  public  esteem.  The  immediate  discus- 
sions, however,  will  lead  nowhere  unless  each  man  takes 
up  the  cudgels  when  he  gets  back  home.  There  are 
two  things  he  must  back  with  all  his  might:  Reor- 
ganization of  the  government's  departments  and  more 
money  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  There  is 
just  one  way  to  push  these  to  fruition:  Tell  your 
representative  in  Congress  that  you  want  them  accom- 
plished, and  tell  him  often  and  vigorously.  You  and 
not  Congress  originate  public  opinion. 


Too  Successful  by  Far 

IN  THE  recent  mine-cave  legislation  public  clamor  in 
Scranton  has  at  last  tiiumphed  over  justice,  unless 
indeed  the  Governor  intervenes  and  decides  that  the 
triumph  is  one  of  words  and  not  of  facts  and  there- 
fore clearly  against  the  interests  of  those  for  whom 
the  legislation  was  passed.  Over  large  parts  of  Scran- 
ton the  owner  of  a  property  worth  less  than  $5,000  was 
protected  by  the  pledged  and  vindicated   word  of  the 


coal  companies,  who  promised  to  repair  such  structures 
when  damaged.  But  that  was  not  enough  for  the  Scran- 
tonians.  Laws  must  be  passed  by  which  representatives 
of  the  state  would  receive  funds  adequate,  and  perhaps 
more  than  adequate,  to  offset  injuries  which,  while 
extremely  real,  are  the  natural  outcome  of  having 
bought  properties  over  coal  which  is  owned  by  the  com- 
panies under  deeds  that  give  them  the  right  to  recover 
all  mineral  without  any  responsibility  for  surface  sup- 
port. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  compel  the  operating  com- 
panies to  accept  the  Fowler  bill  in  order  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  another  instrument  named  after  Repre- 
sentative Walter  W.  Kohler.  The  purpose  was  to  make 
the  coal  companies  sign  away  their  rights  or  become 
criminally  liable  for  the  exercise  of  them.  The  com- 
panies refuse  to  be  beguiled  into  any  such  a  surrender, 
preferring  to  shut  down  their  mines,  as  far  as  second 
mining  is  concerned,  thus  escaping  the  operation  of 
both  bills.  Doing  so,  they  will  undermine  the  city 
financially  by  not  removing  coal  as  surely  as  they  are 
undermining  it  physically  by  continuing  to  remove  it. 
The  value  of  the  properties  will  be  more  surely  destroyed 
than  they  could  ever  be  by  mining. 

All  the  fine  arguments  of  the  .casuists  to  the  effect 
that  to  own  a  property  implies  the  right  to  surface 
support,  whether  the  deed  calls  for  it  or  not,  will  by 
these  acts  be  made  of  no  avail.  No  one  will  want  to 
live  where  no  livelihood  can  be  obtained.  Scranton 
is  beginning  to  see  that  the  coal  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground  if  the  city  is  not  to  be  deserted.  It  has 
jived  on  the  proceeds  of  the  extraction  of  the  coal.  By 
leaving  it  in  the  ground  the  houses  may  be  preserved, 
but  no  one  will  be  desirous  of  using  them  as  habitations. 

The  coal  companies  have  been  accused  of  being  ex- 
tremely careles  sof  human  life  and  property,  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  who  have  erected  buildings  where 
the  right  to  remove  all  the  coal  from  under  them  has 
already  been  sold?  Is  not  a  man  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  duty  to  wife  and  family  when  he  deliberately  signs 
away  his  right  to  support  and  erects  a  building  on 
ground  for  the  undermining  of  which  provision  has 
been  made  in  his  deed?  Is  he  not  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  justice  and  equity  when,  having  accepted  such  an 
instrument,  he  insists  that  it  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
"scrap  of  paper"  and  that  its  provisions  cannot  be  held 
as  legal  and  binding? 

Unfortunate  indeed  it  would  be  if  15,000  to  20,000 
mine  workers  and  an  unnumbered  company  of  working 
men  dependent  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity were  laid  idle  till  the  Kohler  bill  was  duly 
tested.  Regrettable,  truly,  would  be  loss  of  anthracite 
tonnage  now  derived  from  the  fifteen  collieries  in  the 
Scranton-Dunmore  area  alone,  not  to  speak  of  those 
in  other  districts,  for  the  amount  of  hard  coal  now 
available  is  altogether  too  small  to  supply  the  public 
needs.  Unhappy,  without  question,  it  will  be  for  the 
800  property  holders  who  were  looking  confidently  to 
the  companies  to  repair  their  buildings  to  find  that 
nothing  can  be  done  till  the  operating  concerns  ascer- 
tain whether  if  they  repair  the  damage  done  they  will 
still  be  liable  to  payments  under  the  Fowler  bill.  Mr. 
Mattes,  who  wrote  the  bills,  and  the  lobbies  which  sup- 
ported them  may  yet  be  indeed  sorry  that  their  zeal 
in  company  baiting  has  brought  Scranton,  its  house 
owners,  its  mine  workers  and  the  coal-consuming  pub- 
lic to  such  a  sorry  end. 
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LOADING   SAND   BY 


DKAGLINE    EXCAVATOR    FROM    THE    HLX   KIVEK,   AlANt'HlKl.Ji, 
FOR  SAND  FILLING   IN  FUSHUN  MINES 


Manchurian  Plant  with  Seam  in  Places  Four  Hvmdred 

Feet  Thick  Uses  Sand  Filling 

Koreans  Have  Mined  Fushun  Coal  for  Six  Hundred  Years — Eight 
Underground  Mines  and  Two  Strip  Pits  Produce  About  Twelve 
Thousand  Tons  a  Day— Deposit  of  Coal  Contains  Billion  and  a 
Quarter  Tons — Sand  for  Flushing  Taken  from  Rivers  and  Quarries 

By  N.  Yamaoka* 

New  York  City 


PEACE  between  Japan  and  Russia  was  concluded  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  September,  1905,  the  treaty 
provisions  giving  to  Japan  control  of  the  Kwan- 
tung  Territory,  which  previously  had  been  leased  by 
China  to  Russia.  They  also  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  the  southern  portion  of  the  Manchuria  Ry.  as 
far  as  Changchun.  In  the  following  year  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway"  Co.  was  founded  by  imperial  decree. 
This  company  took  over  the  railway  lines  and  subsidiary 
properties  as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired 
from  Russia.  Reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
railway  to  standard  gage  was  begun  in  1909  after  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Another  agreement  concluded  with  China  con- 
firmed the  company's  railway  right  in  South  Manchuria 
and  Inner  Mongolia. 

Controls  Many  Activities  Other  Than  Mines 

The  total  length  of  the  railway  lines  in  operation  is 
about  700  miles.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  about 
330  locomotives,  300  passenger  cars  and  4,800  freight 
cars.  Freight,  chiefly  agricultural  products,  in  1919 
amounted  to  about  10,000,000  tons  with  a  revenue  yield 
of  52,500,000  yen  (roughly  $26,250,000).  Much  of  this 
freight  was  made  up  of  soya  beans,  the  great  staple 
product  of  Manchuria,  and  its  derivatives  bean  oil  and 
bean  cake. 

Obviously  the  activities  of  the  company  cannot  be 
measured  by  its  track  mileage  alone.  This  is  insufficient 
to  account  for  its  large  authorized  capital  stock  of 
440,000,000  yen  ($220,000,000).     In  fact,  the  company's 

•Electrical  engineer,  South  Manchuria  Ry.,  Ill  Broadway,  N.  T. 


enterprises  are  manifold,  embracing  every  phase  of 
economic  life  in  Manchu"  ia.  They  include  harbor 
administration,  shipping,  hotel  establishments,  coal 
mining  at  Fushun  and  Yentai,  steel  works  at  Anshan. 
electricity  and  gas  supply,  city  building  and  administra- 
tion as  well  as  the  organization  of  education  and  the 
maintenance  of  sanitation  and  a  bureau  of  research. 
In  addition  to  the  railway  lines  owned  by  the  company 
it  has  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  entire 
system  of  state  railways  in  Chosen  (Korea),  having  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  1,000  miles. 

From  the  inception  of  the  company  up  to  the  end  of 
1919  369,000.000  yen  ($184,500,000) 'had  been  invested 
in  Manchurian  enterprises.  The  assets  are  at  present 
computed  at  1,400,000,000  yen  ($700,000,000)  and  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  above  figure.  The  gross  revenue 
for  the  past  administrative  year  amounted  to  153,000,- 
000  yen  ($76,500,000).  The  employees  of  all  ranks 
now  number  45,000.  These  figures  are  self-explanatory 
and  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
company's  business  and  its  financial  prosperity.  An 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
South  IManchuria  Ry.  has  accepted  a  large  responsibility 
for  the  pi'oper  administration  of  Manchuria. 

Fushun  Field  Worked  for  Six  Hundred  Years 

The  Fushun  colliery  with  its  abundant  supply  of  coal 
is  regarded  as  the  source  of  power  and  wealth  that  will 
make  profitable  and  practicable  the  large  work  under- 
taken by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  This 
operation,  a  semi-bituminous  coal  -mine,  noted  for  its 
unrivalled  thickness  of  bed,  is  situated  about  twenty-two 
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Fushun  Coal 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand 
how  coal  can  be  found  as  thick 
as  410  ft.  as  at  Chen  Chin  Chai. 
The  reason  possibly  is  that 
the  vegetable  debris,  or  half- 
formed  coal,  was  washed  into 
the  sunken  valley,  or  "graben," 
and  not  grown  in  situ,  though 
some  part  of  it  may  have 
grown  where  it  is  found  The 
thickness  of  the  coal  increases 
with  depth  and  as  the  seam  is 
traced  westward. 


Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  was  mining  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale. 

On  April  1,  1907,  the  company  acquired  from  the 
government  the  coal  mines  at  Fushun,  Yentai  and 
Chatzuyao,  near  Wafangtien.  Again  in  July,  1907,  in 
accordance  with  the  Russo-Japanese  railway  protocol, 
the  coal  mines  at  Shihpeiling  and  Tachiatun  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  company  from  the  Russian  Government. 
Of  the  above  mines,  only  two,  Fushun  and  Yentai,  are 
being  worked  by  the  company,  the  operation  at  Chat- 
zuyao being  entrusted  to  private  Japanese  management, 
while  those  at  Shihpeiling  and  Tachiatun  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Nanman  Kogyo  Kaisha  (the  South 
Manchuria  Mining  Co.)  on  April  8,  1918. 

Japanese  First  Sink  Shafts  in  Year  1911 

At  the  time  of  acquisition  of  the  collieries  by  the  com- 
pany, the  mining  equipment  was  of  a  temporary  nature, 
with  a  daily  output  of  only  360  tons  in  the  aggregate 
from  Chen  Chin  Chai,  Yangpaipu  and  Laofutai  pits. 
Consequently  Dr.  Matsuda,  the  first  director  of  the 
Fushun  colliery,  conceived  the  plan  of  sinking  two 
shafts,  one  at  Chen  Chin  Chai  and  the  other  at  Yang- 
paipu. These  were  completed  in  April  and  in  June  of 
1911  and  were  named  Oyama  and  Togo  shafts  respec- 
tively. 

In  1914  an  inclined  shaft  was  opened  at  Wantau,  the 
operation  at  this  point  being  named  the  Wantau  pit. 
In  the  same  year  open-cut  working  was  started  at 
Kuchengtzue,  and  in  1917  the  Lumpo  pit  was  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  coking  coal  to  the  oven 
plant  of  the  Anshan  Iron  Works.  In  the  following  year 
Hsingtun  pit  was  opened  at  a  point  between  Lumpo  and 
Wantau   pits. 

The  Fushun  field  is  divided  into  five  districts  and 
worked  by  one  stripping,  two  shafts  and  six  pits,  as 
follows,  enumeration  being  made  from  west  to  east: 
Open  cut  working,  Oyama  shaft,  and  Chen  Chin  Chai 
pit  in  Oyama  district,  the  Togo  shafts  and  Yangpaipu 
pit  in  Togo  district,  Laofutai  and  Wantau  pits  in 
Laofutai  district,  and  the  Hsingtun  and  Lumpo  pits 
also  in  Laofutai  district. 

The  daily  output  of  all  the  collieries  on  April  15,  1920, 
was  approximately  as  follows: 


miles  as  the  crow  flies  east  of  Mukden.  The  field 
extends  west  to  east  for  about  ten  miles  parallel  with  the 
River  Hun,  which  lies  to  the  north.  The  field  dips  north- 
ward from  20  to  30  deg.  and  is  one  and  one-half  miles 
wide.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  field  has  been 
well  drilled  and  the  condition  of  the  coal  is  well  known. 
At  Suchiatun  Junction,  on  the  main  line  of  the  railway, 
a  point  236  miles  from  Dairen  and  ten  miles  from 
Mukden,  a  branch  line  thirty  miles  in  length  leads  off 
for  Fushun.  By  railway  Fushun  is  266  miles  from 
Dairen,  193  miles  from  Antung  and  202  miles  from 
Yingkow. 

Coal  in  the  Fushun  district  was  first  worked  by  the 
Koreans  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  being  used  by 
them  in  baking  earthenware.  On  the  occupation  of  this 
region  by  the  Chinese,  which  took  place  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  miniiig  was  entirely  suspended  by 
edict  of  the  Chinese  Government,  Fushun  being  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  suburb  of  Mukden,  where  stands  the 
mausoleum  of  Tai-tsu,  an  emperor  of  the  Li  dynasty. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  mines  were  worked 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  Russians,  but  not  until  1907, 
when    the    property    was    transferred    to    the    South 


Tons 

Kuchengtzu  open  cut 1,638 

Chen  Chin  Chai  open  cut.    ...  1,179 

Chen  Chin  Chai  pit 1,519 

Oyama  .shaft 2,033 

Togo  nhafi, 999 

Yangpaijiu  pit 1,693 


Ton^ 
Laofutai  pit 1,344 


Wantau  pit . 
H^ingtun  pit. 
I-unipo  pit .    . 


Total 


684 
135 
SI6 


11.742 


ANNUAL  OUTPUT  OF  FUSHUN  COLLIERY 


Un  Thousands  of  Tons) 
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414  9  ?90 
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170  8  *99 
291  4  598 
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64  5  65  5 

127  3  124  6 

176  I  192  7 

217  8  279  0 

301  6  285  0 


472 
430 


381 
471 


261  5 
473  0 


8  420  I 
8  179  4 
I  257  8 
295  5 


53 

65 

110 


233  > 

490.7 

693.2 

899.2 

1.324.5 

...  1,471.1 

....  2,17^  2 

...   2,149  8 

2,162  6 

2.0444 

5  I  2.311  4 

74  5  2,521  2 


319  5  501  5  393  7  157  0 

319  3  454  7  405  0  164  7  18  1  155  2  2,762.7 

21.243  3 


The  Fushun  coal  field  covers  about  fifteen  square 
miles  and  extends,  as  stated,  about  ten  miles  in  an  east- 
west  direction  along  the  valley  of  the  River  Hun.    The 
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main  coal  bed  consists  of  only  one  measure  that  reaches 
like  a  belt  across  this  boundary.  The  thickness  of  the 
bed  varies  from  50  ft.  upward,  increasing  with  depth 
and  to  the  westward.  It  averages  about  150  ft.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  property  it  expands  greatly,  becom- 
ing as  much  as  430  ft.  thick  with  only  30  ft.  of  partings. 
A  conservative  estimate  puts  the  potential  wealth  of 
these  coal  mines  at  1,200,000,000  tons.  In  fact,  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  big  deposit  of  coal  in  a  relatively 
small  area  like  the  Fushun  field  has  hardly  a  parallel  in 
the  world. 

The  most  ancient  rocks  in  the  field  are  granitic  gneiss, 
on  which  tuff,  regarded  as  of  lower  Cambrian  period,  has 
been  deposited.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  field  red 
and  green  tuffs  with  porphyrite  sheets  cover  the  gneiss 
unconformably,  tufaceous  sandstone  and  shale  overlying 
Ihem.     These  are  considered  to  be  Mesozoic. 

Coal  Occurs  on  Sunken  Land  Between  Faults 

The  Tertiary  formation  in  which  the  coal  seams  are 
interbedded  was  deposited  on  the  "graben"*  running 
from  east  to  west  and  generally  dips  north  30  deg.  east. 
By  fossils  discovered  in  the  shale  the  formation  has 
been  proved  to  belong  to  the  Miocene.  It  may  be 
divided  into  the  lower  and  the  main  coal-bearing  series. 

The  lower  coal-bearing  series  consists  of  tufaceous 
sandstone,  conglomerate  and  shale,  in  which  two  coal 
measures  are  interbedded.  The  lower  of  these  lies  near 
the  basement  gneiss  and  is  rather  thin.  The  upper  one 
is  several  feet  above  the  lower.  It  has  a  maximum  thick- 
ness of  20  ft.,  an  average  thickness  of  10  ft.  and  carries 
many  partings.  These  beds  are  worked  on  only  a 
small  scale  by  Chinese. 

,  The  imain  coal-bearing  series  consists  of  shale.  That 
immediately  overlying  the  coal  is  thick  and  the  portion 
near  the  bed  is  bituminous   in   nature   and   brown   in 


*A  tract  of  land  depressed  between  two  faults- 
valley  between  two  rifts. 


-that  is  to  say,  a 


color,  containing  about  57  lb.  of  tar  and  producing  about 
730  cu.f  t.  of  combustible  gas  per  ton.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  prove  an  important  source  of  creosote  in  the 
future. 

A  broad  fold  with  numerous  faults  is  found  between 
Yangpaipu  and  Laofutai  whereby  the  beds  seem  to  have 
been  shifted  about  2,400  ft.  Basalt  crops  out  on  the 
southern  hills  of  the  field,  occurring  as  sheets,  par- 
ticularly between  the  lower  and  the  main  series  or  in 
the  lower  series  The  effects  of  contact  metamorphi.sm 
are  seen  in  the  shale  and  coal  beds  of  the  lower  series, 
but  not  in  the  main  series. 

Lustrous  Pitch-Black  Bituminous  Coal 

Fushun  coal  is  bituminous  and  possesses  a  fine  pitch- 
black  lustre.  Coal  from  the  western  portions  of  the 
field  will  not  coke  but  the  coking  quality  evidently  grows 
steadily  toward  the  east  until  the  Lumpo  district  is 
reached.  Here  the  coal  makes  a  coke  suitable  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  Fushun  coal  made  on 
several  samples  at  different  times: 

Perrentage 

I   229  -     1    342 

2  240-    7    186 

38  371  -  48  758 

45   340-  60  465 

1.440-    9  340 

1    1 00  -     2  307 

0   338-     I    738 

11.100-    13.850 

6.160-     7.700 
Commonly  a  light  brownish  grey 

The  ash  contains  silicic  acid,  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
sulphuric  acid,  calcium  and  a  small  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  magnesium. 

At  these  mines  the  coal  was  first  worked  by  the  pillar- 
and-stall  system  with  105-ft.  pillars  and  8-ft.  rooms 
driven  6  ft.  high,  levels  being  35  to  60  ft.  apart.  As 
operations  progres.sed.  hov.ever,  the  many  diflRculties 
commonly  experienced  in  mining  thick  beds  were 
encountered.  The  fallen  coal  in  the  entries  and  galleries. 


Speoifif  gravity 

Moi?ture 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

Asli 

Nitrogpii .  ...  .... 

Sulphur 

Calorific  value    I  J^ ',"•„•  " 

(^olor  of  ajih 


Sand  Filling 

This  is  acompara- 
*.!vely  high  room. 
In  many  places 
6  ft.  is  the  pre- 
ferred height;  at 
others,  where  the 
conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, the  i-ooni 
is  made  20  ft. 
high.  The  pipe  is 
placed  close  to 
the  rib  side,  so 
that  when  the 
next  cut  is  made 
it  will  be  possible 
t  o  recover  the 
sand-  submerged 
pipe.  However, 
this  picture  is  not 
a  typical  one.  In 
an  ordinary  case 
the  end  of  the 
place  is  stopped 
with  boards  or 
mats,  and  there 
is  no  place  for 
spectators. 
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Dragline 
Excavator 

Another  of  the 
large  machines 
used  t  o  obtain 
sand  filling.  In 
the  winter  the 
sand,  having  its 
interstices  com- 
pletely filled  with 
water,  freezes  into 
a  solid  mass.  Con- 
sequently sand  is 
dug  in  the  sum- 
mer and  stored 
for  winter  opera- 
tion. A  42-mile 
electric  railroad 
has  been  built  for 
hauling  the  sand 
to  the  mines. 


moreover,  was  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  To 
this  was  ascribed  many  fires  and  the  disastrous  coal- 
dust  explosion  at  the  Oyama  shaft  in  1918,  when  about 
900  lives  were  lost. 

Because  of  the  frequent  falls  of  coal  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  slacking,  to  line  the  walls  of 
the  main  haulage  road  and  even  those  of  the  shaft 
bottom,  which  for  the  most  part  were  located  in  the 
coal.  As  the  length  of  roads  aggregated  at  one  time  as 
much  as  200  miles  it  is  easy  to  realize  what  a  large 
expenditure  the  lining  of  entries  might  ultimately 
involve.  Moreover,  a  careful  investigation  showed  that 
not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  coal 
would  have  to  be  left  underground  unless  m.ore  efficient 
methods  were  introduced. 

All  the  Pits  Are  Now  Sand-Flushed 

Meanwhile,  at  Yangpaipu  pit  the  sand-flushing  or 
hydraulic-stowage  system  had  been  installed,  yielding 
exceedingly  gratifying  results.  Accordingly  it  was 
decided  to  apply  the  hydraulic-stowage  system  to  the 
rest  of  the  pits.  By  1920  almost  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  carrying  out  thi^'  plan  had  been  completed. 

Before  the  World  War  the  coal  was  mined  cheaply  by 
Chinese  laborers,  coming  chiefly  from  the  Shantung  and 
Chihli  districts  of  North  China.  During  the  war,  how- 
ever, great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  workmen  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  had  gone  to  France.  The  increased  labor 
cost  also  was  accompanied  by  a  greater  indirect  expense, 
arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  providing  accommoda- 
tions for  such  as  were  available. 

These  circumstances  made  it  protitable  to  introduce 
machine  mining,  and  engineers  began  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  machines  best  adapted  for  cutting  and 
conveying  the  coal  under  the  actual  conditions  prevail- 
ing. Two  Mavor  and  Coulson  Pick  Quick  bar  cutters, 
electrically-driven,  and  twelve  Siskol  coal  cutters, 
driven  by  compressed  air,  are  now  under  test.  In  addi- 
tion two  Goodman  and  two  Sullivan  shortwall  machines 
have  been  ordered  for  trial. 

Sand  Dug  by  Excavators  and  Shovels 

To  provide  material  for  hydraulic  storage,  two  drag- 
line excavators,  one  Bucyrus  and  one  Marion,  of  6  cu.yd. 
capacity  each,  also  one  Bucyrus  shovel  of  2 J  cu.yd. 
capacity,  are  installed  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Hun, 


which  is  located  a  half  mile  north  of  the  field.  One 
Lubecker  bucket  excavator  of  a  capacity  of  260  cu.yd. 
per  hour  also  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
equipped  with  a  120-hp.  induction  motor  and  operates 
on  the  bank  of  the  River  Yangpaipu,  a  branch  of  the 
Hun, 

Six  Bucyrus  and  two  Marion  shovels,  each  equipped 
ivith  2:l-cu.yd.  buckets,  also  are  at  work  at  well- 
weathered  sandstone  hills  near  Yangpaipu  pit  and 
Oyama  shaft.  Forty-two  miles  of  standard-gage  elec- 
tric railway  laid  with  80-lb.  rail  have  been  constructed 
and  seven  50-ton  electric  locomotives,  four  German  and 
three  American,  have  been  put  in  service  with  320 
20-yd.  sand  cars  for  transporting  stowage  materials. 

This  sand  usually  is  dug  in  the  summer  and  stored 
for  winter  use,  as  it  is  found  that  the  rivers  freeze  hard 
during  the  winter  and  that  the  gravel  is  hard  to  dis- 
lodge. The  same  is,  in  a  degree,  true  of  the  material 
being  dug  out  of  the  sandstone  hills.  About  10,000 
cu.yd.  of  sand  is  flushed  into  the  underground  workings 
every  day. 

Three  Sand-Filling  Plants  at  Each  Mine 

Speaking  generally,  at  each  mine  three  complete  sand- 
filling  units  are  installed,  each  consisting  of  a  sand  bin, 
an  unloading  plough  hoist,  a  hydrant  room,  two  revolv- 
ing screens,  two  mixing  pans,  regulating  gates  for  sand 
and  a  shaft  with  hoist  for  taking  out  stones  of  larger 
size  which  refuse  to  pass  through  the  screen.  This  equip- 
ment at  or  immediately  below  the  surface  is  connected 
with  the  underground  workings  by  a  vertical  shaft  some 
16  or  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  from  100  to  300  ft.  deep. 
Below  that  depth  inclined  galleries  usually  are  available. 
In  each  of  these  passageways  several  6-in.  steel  pipe 
lines  are  laid. 

Over  the  sand  bin  two  tracks  usually  are  laid  and  the 
area  below  them  is  covered  by  screens  which  hold  out 
the  larger  stone.  The  sand  bin  is  constructed  of  con- 
crete and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  with 
the  smaller  end  downward.  The  bottom  of  this  frustum 
is  turned  into  a  hydrant  room  which  resembles  a 
gallery.  It  has  a  semi-cylindrical  roof  of  about  12  ft. 
diameter.  This  roof  of  this  gallery  h:-.s  four  openings 
to  the  sand  bin  measuring  24  x  24  in. 

Each  opening  is  provided  with  a  nozzle  delivering 
water  from  centrifugal  pumps  at  180-lb.  pressure,  which 
flushes  down  the  sand  into  a  duct  built  on  the  floor  of 
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the  gallery.  The  sand  is  carried  by  the  water  to  a 
revolving  screen,  the  oversize  being  picked  up  by  a  con- 
veyor and  delivered  to  a  hoist,  by  which  it  is  carried  to 
the  surface. 

The  management  of  the  colliery  is  well  aware  that 
this  is  not  exactly  the  ideal  way  of  handling  the  coarse 
material.  It  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  reject  the 
larger  stone  at  the  Hun  or  the  Yangpaipu,  but  the  fact 
that  the  excavator  or  shovel  is  moving  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  screening  facilities.  The  Lubeker 
Maschinenbau  Gesellschaft,  of  Lubeck,  Germany,  manu- 
factures a  kiesbagger  (gravel  digger)  that  screens  sand 
as  it  loads  it.  It  is  the  intention  to  purchase  one  of 
these,  and,  if  it  prove  suitable,  to  install  more,  and  to 
depend  on  these  rather  than  on  the  screen  below  the 
tracks  and  the  revolving  screen  above  the  mixing  pans 
for  the  elimination  of  coarse  material. 

Most  of  the  sand,  of  course,  is  fine  and  goes  to  the 
mixing  pan,  where  more  water  is  added,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  easy  descent  of  the  sand  through  the  pipes 
to  the  working  face.  Controlling  gates  are  placed  in 
the  mixing  pan  near  each  pipe  entrance.  The  quantity 
of  water  needed  for  carrying  the  sand  is  one  to  one  by 
volume  or  about  one  to  three  and  sometimes  one  to  five 
by  weight,  according  to  the  density  of  the  sand. 

The  coal  under  heavy  cover  naturally  gives  more 
trouble  than  that  which  is  shallower.  In  parts  where 
the  coal  is  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  below  the  surface  the 
roof  and  walls  tend  to  buckle  and  fall,  and  no  standard 
method  of  working  can  be  outlined,  as  the  system  varies 
from  place  to  place  in  the  mine.  The  coal  is  mined  by 
slicing,  however. 

Sand-Filled  Room  Rib  of  Next  Room  Driven 

In  the  Oyama  shaft  a  main  level  haulage  road  1,234 
ft.  below  the  surface  is  driven  in  the  basalt.  Here  an 
endless  rope  haulage  is  installed,  but  the  rope  soon  will 
be  replaced  by  5-ton  trolley  locomotives.  Crosscuts  each 
provided  with  two  roads  pass  through  the  basalt  and 
enter  the  center  line  of  the  bed  where  it  joins  a  level 
main  gallery  which  is  driven  like  the  main  haulage 
I'oad  on  the  strike  but  measuring  only  6  x  6  ft. 

From  this  main  gallery  several  roadways  or  entries 
are  driven  in  opposite  directions,  toward  footwall  and 
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PREPARING  SAND  AND  DELIVERING  IT  TO  PIPE  SYSTEM 
Tho  mixing-  pan  in  tho  lower  rigrlit-hnnil  coiner  lies  !it  right 
angles  to  the  hydrant  room  shown  in  tlie  upper  left-hand  corner. 
The  sand  cannot  be  conveniently  sized  at  the  river  where  it  is  ex- 
cavated, so  it  is  passed  through  a  screen  at  tlie  dump  and  throuph 
a  trommel,  oi-  revolving  screen,  near  tlie  mixins  Piin,  the  ma- 
terial failing  to  pass  through  the  trommel  falling  on  a  conv;\vor 
belt  and  being  carried  to  a  bucket,  by  which  it  is  hoisted  to  the 
surface. 
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Section  C-D 
METHOD  OF  MINING  AND  HYDRAULIC  FILLING 
The  main  haulage  road  is  in  the  basalt  footwall.  ro<k  head- 
ings being  driven  to  a  main  gallery  in  the  coal.  At  intervals 
entries  are  driven  both  to  footwall  and  hanging  wall.  Rooms  are 
di-iven  at  the  ends  of  the  entries.  As  soon  as  completed  they  are 
filled  with  sand,  other  rooms  are  started  without  a  pillar  between 
them  and  the  sand-flUed  room,  and  so  on  till  the  coal  in  that 
lift  has  been  replaced  by  sand,  when  other  entries  (labelled  in 
the  cut  "second  step")  ai'e  driven  into  the  seam  over  the  top 
of  the  lift.  The  recovery  is  almost  complete,  all  the  pipe  and 
much  of  the  timber  being  saved. 

headwall,  at  points  between  100  and  200  ft.  apart.  They 
are  driven  until  they  meet  the  basalt  in  the  footwall  or 
the  shale  in  the  headwall.  \\'hen  these  have  been  reached 
the  place  is  widened  out  right  and  left,  forming  what  is 
known  as  a  room.  It  is  usually  6  ft.  high,  8  to  12  ft. 
wide  and  50  to  100  ft.  long. 

Where  conditions  are  favorable,  the  room  may  be 
driven  as  high  as  20  ft.,  "12  to  16  ft.  wide  and  100  ft. 
long.  As  the  mining  continues  the  room  is  temporarily 
supported  by  timbering,  and  when  the  work  is  finished 
the  pipe  line  for  introducing  the  sand  into  the  room 
is  laid  close  up  to  the  coal  rib  i  emote  from  the  footwall 
or  headwall,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  wall  will  be  next 
in  turn  to  be  mined,  and  the  pipe,  being  close  up  to  it. 
can  be  salvaged  when  this  room  is  completed. 

To  return  to  the  first  room,  the  opening  is  closed  up 
with  wood  boards  and  sometimes  by  mats  made  by 
weaving  the  stalks  of  Kaolian  corn,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  little  cost  in  the  Fushun  district.  When  a 
room  is  ready  for  sind  packing  a  signal  is  sent  to 
the  outside  pumping  station  and  sand  is  flushed  down 
the  hundreds  of  feet  of  pipe  from  the  surface,  filling 
the  room  compactly  in  a  few  hours.  After  the  room  is 
drained,  the  next  room  is  started  in  the  adjoining  rib, 
extended,  timbered  and  flushed  like  the  first.  Later,  half 
way  between  adjacent  entries  a  second  entry  at  a  level 
ju.'it  above  that  of  the  first  series  is  driven,  and  the 
process  of  room  driving  commenced,  the  new  rooms  rest- 
ing on  the  sand  filling  of  the  rooms  below.  Some  of  the 
material  used  in  the  timbering  of  the  lower  room  can 
be  recovered  when  working  the  rooms  above. 

The  method  of  sinking  shafts  and  driving  main  haul- 
ages in  the  basalt  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  develop  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Shaft 
landings  will  be  provided  at  200  to  400  ft.  intervals, 
these  being  connected  wi^h  the  working  places  by  rock 
crosscuts.  This  may  be  expensive  construction,  but  it 
renders  possible  the  recovery  of  large  quantities  of  coal 
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which  otherwise  would  necessarily  be  left  underground 
as  safety  pillars  for  the  shaft  and  the  main  haulage 
roads. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  plan  two  new  shafts, 
one  downcast  and  one  upcast,  are  now  in  course  of 
excavation  in  the  Lumpo  district.  They  are  expected 
to  reach  a  depth  of  2,000  ft.  The  excavation  of  similar 
shafts  then  will  be  started  in  Laofutai  and  Oyama 
districts  successively.  In  the  Oyama  shafts  the  main 
haulage  road  in  the  rock  has  been  completed  already, 
and  a  similar  excavation  has  been  started  at  the  Togo 
shafts. 

Two  320-hp.  electrically-driven  Sulzer  air  compressors 
of  1,500  cu.ft.  capacity  have  recently  been  installed,  one 
at  the  Lumpo  pit  for  sinking  new  shafts  and  one  at  the 
Togo  operation  for  excavating  the  main  haulage  road 
in  the  rock.  These  machines  are  in  addition  to  six 
Ingersoll  air  compressors  of  smaller  capacity.  Several 
Sullivan  rock  drills  have  been  ordered  for  use  in  the 
Lumpo  working  and  a  dozen  Atlas  Cyclops  rock  drills 
are  now  in  operation  on  the  Togo  roadways  together 
with  a  similar  number  of  rock  drills  of  the  Flottmann 
type. 

After  the  completion  of  these  shafts  and  working  by 
the  hydraulic-stowage  system,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
remove  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  in 
the  Fushun  mine.  In  the  shallower  part  of  the  beds 
stripping,  similar  to  that  conducted  in  various  parts  of 
America,  will  be  followed  upon  a  large  scale. 


Steel  Gauzes  Versus  Brass  or  Copper 

IN  DISCUSSING  the  "Relative  Safety  of  Brass,  Cop^ 
per  and  Steel  Gauzes  in  Miners'  Flame  Safety  Lamps," 
L.  C.  Ilsley  and  A.  B.  Hooker,  in  a  bulletin  of  that  name 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  say: 

"At  normal  atmospheric  temperature,  steel  oxidizes 
considerably.  Gauze  manufacturers  recognize  this  fact 
and  provide  for  it  by  giving  the  gauze  an  anti-rust 
coating  to  protect  it  until  it  is  put  in  service.  After 
this  coating  is  removed,  oxidation  undoubtedly  occurs 
under  all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions,  but  probably 
much  more  readily  when  the  lamp  is  out  of  service  than 
when  burning.  If  the  unused  lamps  are  allowed  to  stay 
in  damp  rooms  for  a  long  Lime  the  gauze  is  seriously 
oxidized. 

"During  the  test  of  such  lamps  under  conditions  below 
red  heat  no  serious  oxidation  seemed  to  take  place,  and 
none  of  the  test  conditions  affected  the  gauzes,  for  in 
none  were  they  subjected  to  a  temperature  anywhere 
near  the  melting  point  of  steel.  Under  the  severest  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  during  our  investigation, 
they  retained  their  rigidity,  and  though  they  showed 
some  flaking  of  metal,  mechanical! v  their  safety  was  in 
no  sense  impaired. 

"Steel-gauze  fabrics  undoubtedly  undergo  a  process 
of  slow,  continuous  oxidation  that  limits  their  safe  life. 
The  extent  of  the  present  investigation  was  not  such 
as  to  show  any  serious  deterioration.  All  failures 
obtained  were  due  to  subjecting  the  gauze  in  unbonneted 
lamps  to  moving  air  mixtures.  Such  failures  were 
caused  by  the  'passage'  ^^f  flame  through  the  openings 
in  the  gauze  without  rupture  of  the  material  and  showed 
a  lack  of  cooling  action  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
rather  than  any  mechanical  breakdown  of  the  gauze 
material. 

"Brass  gauzes,  if  made  of  a  quality  of  brass  such  as 
was  used  in  the  present  investigation,  do  not  oxidize  to 


any  appreciable  extent  at  normal  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures. At  temperatures  up  to  bright  red  heat,  a  smooth 
grayish-black  oxide  is  formed  that  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  wires.  Gauzes  thus  oxidized  showed  a  slight 
increase  in  weight,  and  probably  under  this  condition 
were  slightly  safer  than  when  new. 

"At  bright  red  heat  a  fuzzy  deposit  of  v/hite  zinc 
oxide  is  formed.  As  the  temperature  at  which  this 
occurs  is  very  near  the  fusing  point  of  the  metal,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  just  how  far  oxidation  affects 
safety.  In  some  of  the  tests,  where  failure  occurred  by 
rupture,  a  small  hole  appeared  in  the  gauze.  Many  of 
the  wires  fringing  the  hole  became  oxidized  and  wasted 
away  until  only  a  barely  visible  thread  of  wire  remained. 
At  other  points  actual  fusion  of  the  material  was 
evident,  and  still  farther  from  the  hole  were  areas 
covered  with  zinc  oxide.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
gauze  reached  the  melting  point  of  brass,  the  gauze 
fured  and  failure  occurred  before  much  oxidation  took 
place. 

"Copper  gauzes  do  not  oxidize  to  any  degree  at  normal 
atmospheric  temperatures,  but  they  oxidize  freely  at  a 
temperature  below  a  bright  red  heat.  At  a  dark  red 
heat  large  flakes  of  copper  oxide  form  which  scale  off 
easily,  leaving  the  wire  smaller  in  diameter  and  in  an 
annealed  state.  At  a  point  near  this  temperature  the 
gauzes,  if  handled,  lose  their  rigidity,  becoming  limp 
and  shapeless.  At  a  bright  heat  the  oxidation  is 
further  increased  and  the  wires  become  brittle  and 
break  out  when  the  gauze  is  jarred. 

"The  tests  made  to  determine  relative  oxidation 
showed  copper  to  be  inferior  either  to  steel  or  brass. 
Under  applied  heat  copper  seriously  oxidizes  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperature.  The  material  after  such 
heating  is  mechanically  unsafe  and  its  rigidity  is 
unsatisfactory.  In  our  experiments  copper  gauzes  failed 
by  both  passage  and  rupture." 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  say  "Monel  metal  and  nickel 
have  been  proposed  for  use  as  flame-lamp  gauzes.  As 
these  materials  have  a  higher  melting  point  than  steel, 
have  about  the  same  heat  conductivity,  and  resist  oxida- 
tion at  atmospheric  and  at  high  temperatures,  they 
should  be  investigated." 

Another  conclusion  the  authors  arrive  at  is  that  the 
safest  type  of  lamp  is  the  double-gauze  bonneted  lamp, 
the  next  in  descending  order  is  one  that  is  bonneted  but 
has  only  a  single  gauze.  Next  below  it  is  the  double- 
gauze  unbonneted  lamp,  and  the  least  safe  is  the  single- 
gauze  lamp  without  bonnet,  the  common  Davy.  The 
Hailwood  combustion-tube  lamp  is  as  safe  as  that  with 
two  gauzes  and  a  bonnet. 


French  measures  which  Premier  Briand  will  communi- 
cate to  Lloyd  George  at  the  Lynipne  conference,  it  is  said, 
will  include  a  new  tax  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  francs  per 
ton  on  coal  mined  in  the  Ruhr  district,  which  will  be  placed 
under   the    supervision   of    French    mininp:   engineers. 


British  Colliery  owners  are  declining  to  discuss  pi-ices 
while  the  miners'  strike  is  in  progress,  hut  express  a  desire 
to  quote  delivery  terms  after  work  is  resumed.  Production 
in  the  week  ended  .\pril  2.  at  which  time  mining  came  to  a 
standstill,  was  placed  at  1.950.000  tons,  compared  with 
3,660.000  in  the  week  preceding  and  5,240.000  tons  during 
the  week  of  March  19. 


C.  J.  Neekamp  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  North- 
eastern Kentucky  Coal  Operators  Association.  Mr.  Nee- 
kamp has  been  assistant  secretary  of  the  Logan  Coal  Oper- 
ators Association. 
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How  an  Induction  Motor  "^^Motes"  and  Why 

Revolve  a  Horseshoe  Magnet  Over  a  Compass  and  the 
Compass  Needle  Will  Rotate  Also — In  Like  Manner 
the  Armature  of  an  Induction  Motor  Revolves  Within 
the  Rotating  Magnetic  Field  Produced  in  the  Machine 


By  H.  H.  Startzman* 

East  IMttsbuieli.  P;i. 


FOUR  general  types  of  alternating-current  motors 
are  now  manufactured — the  synchronous,  the 
induction,  the  repulsion  and  the  series.  Of  these 
the  induction  type  is  by  far  the  most  extensively  used 
for  power  purposes. 

The  operation  of  the  induction  type  of  alternating- 
current  motor  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  a 
direct-current  machine  because  there  is  no  electrical  con- 
nection between  the  armature  (usually  called  "rotor" 
or  "secondary"  in  a  motor  of  this  type)  and  the  source 
of  current  supply.  The  motion  of  the  armature  or 
rotor  of  an  induction  motor  is  dependent  upon  a 
rotating  magnetic  field.  It  is  this  peculiar  field  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  induction  motor. 

If  a  permanent  magnet,  like  those  made  up  for  toys 
in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  is  brought  near  a  compass 
the  needle  will  move  until  its  north  pole  is  closest  the 
south  pole  of  the  permanent  magnet.  Rotate  the  magnet 
about  the  compass  and  the  needle  will  follow.  In  an 
induction  motor  the  alternating  current  is  made  tr 
produce  a  rotating  magnetic  field  similar  to  that  prO' 
duced  by  the  moving  permanent  magnet.  The  rotor  of 
the  machine,  like  the  compass  needle,  then  follows  thii 
field. 

Magnetic  Poles  Move  in  the  Fixed  Stator 

The  magnetic  part  of  the  machine  in  the  induction 
motor  does  not  move,  and  is  therefore  called  the  stator, 
because  it  stands  still.  Though  the  stator  is  stationary 
the  magnetic  polarization  moves,  and  the  rotation  of  the 


FIGS.  1  TO  4.     CO^rPARE  DIRECT  CURRENT  WITH   ALTER- 
NATING AND  SINGLE-PHASE  WITH  THREE-PHASE 

Fig.  1  shows  the  relation  of  electromotive  force  to  time  with  a 
direct  current — a  straight  line  because  of  tbe  uniformity  of  voltage 
and  current.  Fig.  2  shows  the  variation  in  electromotive  force  of 
a  single  phase  of  alternating  current  and  the  lengtli  of  a  cycle. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  two-phase  current,  the  two  currents  being  one- 
fourth  cycle  apart.  Fig.  4  shows  a  three-phase  current,  tlie  cur- 
rents being  one-third  of  a  cycle  apart. 


rotor  results  from  its  tendency  to  follow  the  movement 
of  the  poles. 

With  direct  current  the  electromotive  force  is  con- 
stant, but  with  alternating  current  the  electromotive 
force,  or  difference  of  potential,  changes  every  instant. 
The  straight  horizontal  line  of  Fig.  1  shows  how  the 
value  of  a  direct-current  electromotive  force  remains 
constant  regardless  of  the  time  as  plotted  along  the  base 
of  the  co-ordinates.  Fig.  2,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
how  an  alternating-current  electromotive  force  (e.m.f.) 
varies  from  instant  to  instant.  At  a  in  Fig.  2  the 
e.m.f.  is  zero,  at  b  it  has  reached  a  maximum  in  a 
positive  direction,  at  c  it  is  again  zero,  at  d  it  has 
reached  a  maximum  in  a  negative  direction  and  at  e 
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FIG.  5  riG.  6 

FIGS.  5  AND  6.      ROTOR  WITH  THREE  TAPS 

A,  B  and  C  are  connected  to  a  source  of  three-phase  current. 
the  graphs  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  small  arrows  below 
the  giapli  sliow  successive  positions  of  needle. 


it  has  again  become  zero,  is  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  has  the  same  value  that  it  had  at  a.  Having 
gone  through  a  complete  set  of  values,  arrived  again  at 
the  same  value  and  having  the  same  tendency  as  at 
the  start,  the  e.m.f.  is  said  to  have  gone  through  a 
"cycle."  The  number  of  cycles  through  which  it  passes 
in  one  second  is  called  the  "frequency." 

For  economic  reasons  "polyphase"  circuits  or  those  of 
more  than  one  phase  are  used  for  power  purposes.  Fig, 
2  shows  the  graph  of  the  e.m.f.  in  a  single-phase  circuit. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  graphs  of  the  e.m.f.'s  in  a  two-phase 
circuit — the  two  being  separated  by  or  possessing  a 
"phase  difference"  of  one-quarter  of  a  cycle.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  graphs  of  the  e.m.f.'s  in  a  three-phase  cir- 
cuit. The  three  e.m.f.'s  here  have  a  phase  difference  of 
one-third  of  a  cycle. 

Fig.  5  is  a  sketch  of  an  iron  ring  wound  with  wire 
from  which  taps  are  taken  at  three  equidistant  points — 
.1,  B  and  C.  These  are  connected  to  a  source  of  three- 
phase  current,  the  graphs  of  the  e.m.f.'s  of  which  are 
ishown  in  Fig.  6.  Consider  now  the  instant  when  the 
time  is  zero  as  at  position  o.  The  e.m.f.  of  phase  A 
is  now  maximum  in  a  positive  direction,  B  and  C  both 
being  one-half  maximum  in  a  negative  direction. 
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FIG.  9 

FIGS.    7.   8   AND  9.      ILLUSTRATING  THE   DELTA.   OR   MESH.    AND  STAR,  OR   Y,  CONNECTIONS 

The  method  of  joining  the  wires  known  as  a  delta  connection  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  5  and  illustrated  diagrammatically 

in  Fig.  7.     Each  section  of  the  winding,  commonly  known  as  a  "leg."  is  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  two  other  l^-gs 

and  each  point  of  junction  is  connected  to  one  of  the  three  phases  of  the  circuit.    Figs    8  and  9  refer  to  the  star 

connection,   one  end  of  each  of  the  three   -legs"  being  connected  to  a  common  point  called  the  neutral. 


If  a  compass  needle  were  to  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  wire-wound  ring  of  Fig.  5  the  needle  would  point 
toward  tap  A  as  indicated.  One-sixth  of  a  cycle  later — 
a  cycle  being  a  period  of  time,  be  it  remembered,  and 
not  an  interval  of  space — the  conditions  become  those 
shown  on  the  line  marked  1  in  the  graph.  C  is  then  at 
its  maximum  in  a  negative  direction,  and  A  and  B  are 
each  one-half  of  maximum  in  a  positive  direction. 

With  these  conditions  the  compass  needle  would  move 
so  as  to  point  half  way  between  taps  A  and  B  in  Fig. 
5  and  as  shown  by  the  arrow  under  line  1  in  Fig.  6. 
One-sixth  of  a  cycle  later  the  conditions  become  those 
shown  on  the  line  marked  2  in  the  graph,  wherein  B 
is  at  maximum  positive  direction  and  A  and  C  each 
one-half  maximum  in  a  negative  direction.     The  com- 


FIG.  10.    STATOU  WINDINGS  OF  TiARGE  INDUCTION  MOTOR 
It  will  be  noted   tliat  each  phase  has  flvo  coils  per  polo.      Those 
groups  of   five  coils   with    the   cross   connections   coming   out    from 
betweon  >;ii>ups  can  bo  readily  distinguished. 


pass  needle  now  would  point  toward  tap  B,  or  as  shown 
by  the  arrow  under  line  2  in  Fig.  6. 

One-sixth  of  a  cycle  later,  or  one-half  of  a  cycle  from 
the  original  position  0,  the  conditions  become  those 
shown  on  the  line  3  in  the  graph,  A  being  maximum  in 
a  negative  direction  and  B  and  C  each  one-half  maximum 
in  a  positive  direction.  The  compass  needle  then  would 
point  in  a  position  half  way  between  taps  B  and  C,  or 
just  one-half  of  a  revolution  from  its  original  position, 
the  direction  being  shown  by  the  arrow  under  line  3. 
Simultaneously  the  e.m.f.'s  have  gone  through  one-half 
of  a  cycle. 

Pole  and  Needle  Return  After  Full  Cycle 

In  a  similar  manner  for  every  one-sixth  of  a  cycle 
(see  lines  4,  5  and  6)  the  compass  needle  would  rotate 
one-sixth  of  a  revolution  until  at  last  when  line  6  in 
the  passage  of  time  is  reached  the  e.m.f.'s  have  gone 
through  one  complete  cycle  and  the  compass  needle  again 
stands  in  its  original  position.  It  has  thus  made  one 
complete  revolution  while  the  e.m.f.'s  have  experienced 
a  complete  cycle  of  changes  of  polarity.  If  any  two 
of  the  three  connections,  A,  B  and  C,  were  transposed 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  magnetic  field  would  be 
reversed  and  the  needle  caused  to  rotate  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Diagrammatically  the  winding  on  the  iron  ring  of  Fig. 
5  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 — that  is,  each  section 
of  the  winding,  usually  called  a  "leg,"  is  connected  to 
the  ends  of  the  two  other  legs,  each  point  of  junction 
being  connected  to  one  of  the  three  phases  of  the 
circuit.  This  method  of  connecting  a  three-phase  wind- 
ing where  all  three  legs  are  joined  in  series  and  then  to 
the  line  in  such  a  way  that  each  leg  i.**  across  a  "phase" 
of  a  three-phase  circuit  is  called  a  "delta"  or  "mesh" 
connection  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  A. 

Ix  Delta  Leg  Voltage  Equals  Ph.\se  Voltage 

A  second  and  more  usual  method  of  connecting  three- 
phase  motor  windings  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  is  called 
the  "star"  or  Y  connection  and  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  Y.  One  end  of  each  of  the  three  legs  is  con- 
nected to  a  common  point  called  the  "neutral,"  the 
three  free  ends  being  connected  to  the  three  line  wires. 
In  the  delta  connection  the  leg  voltage  is  equal  to  the 
phase  voltage  but  the  leg  current  is  equal  to  the  phase 
current  divided  by  the  square  rool  of  three.  In  the 
star  connection  the  leg  current  is  equal  to  the  line 
current  but  the  leg  voltage  is  equal  to  the  line  voltage 
divided  by  the  square  root  of  three.  In  two-phase  four- 
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wire  -vyindings  there  are  two  legs,  each  shunted  across  a 
pair  of  line  wires  between  which  a  phase  exists.  The 
voltage  and  current  in  each  leg  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  phase  to  which  it  is  connected.  Two-phase  three- 
wire  windings  are  similarly  connected,  one  line  wire 
being  common  to  both  phases.  The  current  that  flows 
in  the  common  wire  is  the  resultant  of  the  currents  of 
the  two  phases. 

The  field  (usually  called  "primary"  or  "stator")  wind- 
ings in  an  induction  motor  consist  of  coils  imbedded  in 
evenly  distributed  slots  on  the  inside  surface  of  a 
laminated  steel  cylindrical  shell.  The  total  number  of 
coils  are  divided  into  groups  which  form  the  poles.  The 
pole  groups  are  subdivided  into  elements  which  represent 
the  groups  of  coils  per  phase  per  pole.  The  coils  within 
a  group  or  the  groups  within  a  leg  may  be  connected  in 
series  or  in  parallel.  The  legs  can  be  connected  in  star 
or  delta  if  it  is  a  three-phase  winding.  By  changing  the 
series  and  parallel  connections  of  the  coils  in  a  group  or 
the  groups  in  a  leg  a  motor  often  can  be  reconnected  to 
operate  on  another  voltage. 

A  schematic  diagram  of  the  connections  of  a  six-pole 
three-phase  star-connected  stator  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
The  elements  a  and  b  on  the  diagram  represent  the  coil 
groups  per  phase  per  pole.    Fig.  10  is  a  photograph  of  the 
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11  AND   12.      GRAPHS   SHOWING  RELATION   OF 
SPEED  TO  TORQUE 


¥ 


In  Fig.  11  note  the  fact  that  at  A  there  is  a  satisfactory  torque, 
or  tui'ning  effort,  combined  with  suitable  speed.  After  B  is  reached 
the  speed  decreases  rapidly  and  the  torque,  which  has  been  in- 
creasing, is  on  the  point  of  declining.  This  is  the  "pulling-out 
point."  Fig.  12  shows  speed -torque  characteristics  of  a  wound- 
rotor  motor  under  three  different  resistance  conditions. 

stator  windings  of  a  large  induction  motor.  Five  coils 
per  phase  per  pole  are  shown.  These  groups  of  five  coils 
with  the  cross  connections  coming  out  from  between 
groups  can  be  distinguished  easily. 

Rotor  Does  Not  Keep  Up  With  Pole  Motion 

The  rotating  compass  as  described  illustrates  the 
operation  of  a  polyphase  "synchronous"  motor,  as  the 
rotor  revolves  in  "synchronism,"  or  exactly  in  step,  with 
the  rotating  magnetic  field.  If  the  compass  needle  is 
replaced  by  a  laminated  steel  cylinder  wound  with  con- 
ductors in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  an 
ordinary  direct-current  armature  except  that  these  con- 
ductors are  short-circuited,  it  is  found  that  this  also 
will  revolve,  but  at  a  speed  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  rotating  field.  This  arrangement  then  forms  the 
induction  motor. 

As  the  rotor  travels  at  less  than  synchronous  speed 
it  really  moves  backward  with  respect  to  the  revolving 
field.  Thus  the  short-circuited  conductors,  or  "cage 
windings,"  on  the  surface  of  the  rotor  have  an  e.m.f. 
induced  within  them  which  causes  a  circulating  current 
to  flow.  It  is  the  force  arising  from  the  interaction  of 
this  circulating  current  with  the  synchronously  revolv- 
ing field  that  causes  the  rotor  to  turn.  The  difference 
in  speed  between  the  rotor  and  the  revolving  field  is 
called  the  "slip"  and  usually  is  expressed  in  per  cent  of 
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FIG.   13.     ROTOR  OF  CAGE-WOUND  INDUCTION  MOTOR 

The  cage  winding  consists  of  a  number  of  bars  driven  through 
partly  inclosed  slots,  the  extremities  of  the  bars  being  brazed  or 
cast  to  end  rings. 

"synchronous  speed."  The  synchronous  speed  of  the 
rotating  field  in  revolutions  per  minute  is  equal  to  sixty 
times  the  frequency  divided  by  the  number  of  pairs  of 
poles. 

"PuLL-OuT  Torque"  Must  Exceed  Need 

As  the  load  comes  on  an  induction  motor  the  slip 
increases,  causing  a  larger  circulating  current  and  a 
greater  torque.  This,  however,  does  not  go  on 
indefinitely  because  of  the  resistance,  reactance  and 
magnetic  leakage  of  the  windings.  Consequently  at 
some  point  represented  by  B  on  the  speed-torque  curve 
in  Fig.  11  any  further  decrease  in  speed  causes  a  falling 
off  in  the  torque.  The  point  B  is  called  the  "pulling-out 
point"  and  represents  the  maximum  torque  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  motor.  Point  A  represents  the  full 
load,  showing  approximately  the  relative  values  of  full- 
load  and  pull-out  torques  of  a  standard"  cage-wound 
induction  motor.  In  the  application  of  these  machines 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  pull-out  torque  of  the  motor, 
which  always  must  be  greater  than  the  maximum-load 
torque  expected. 

How^  Speed-Torque  Curves  Can  Be  Modified 

By  changing  the  values  of  the  resistance,  reactance 
or  magnetic  leakage  the  induction  motor  can  be  made  to 
have  different  shaped  speed-torque  curves  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  different  applications.  Because  of 
manufacturing  methods  and  similar  causes  the 
secondary  resistance  is  the  factor  most  easily  changed. 
Fig.  13  shows  a  rotor  of  a  cage-wound  induction  motor. 
The  cage  winding  consists  of  a  number  of  bars  driven 


FIG.  14.     WOUND  ROTOR  FOR  INDUCTION  MOTOR 

This  is  wound  in  the  same  way  as  the  stator.  Fig  10  The 
termmals  are  connected  by  means  of  slip  rings  and  brushes  to  an 
external  resistrnce,  by  which  the  rotor  circuit  losses  can  be 
altered  and  the  speed  controlled. 
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FIG.    15.      LARGE    WOUND-ROTOR    MOTOR 
This  motor  is  intended  for  use  under  variable  speed  conditions. 

through  partly-enclosed  slots,  the  extremities  of  the  bars 
being  brazed  or  cast  to  end  rings. 

By  using  different  metals  or  alloys  in  the  end  rings  or 
in  the  bars  the  motor  may  be  so  designed  as  to  have 
different  secondary  resistances.  A  motor  with  a  low 
secondary  resistance  will  deliver  maximum  torque  at  a 
small  slip  and  will  have  low  resistance  losses  in  the 
secondary.  If  the  motor  has  a  high  secondary  resistance 
it  will  deliver  maximum  torque  at  a  high  slip  and  have 
high  secondary  resistance  losses.  The  induction  motor 
with  secondary  of  low  resistance  corresponds  in  general 
characteristics  to  a  direct-current  shunt  motor  and  a 
high-resistance  secondary  induction  motor  corresponds 
to  a  direct-current  compound  motor. 

If,  on  starting,  full  line  voltage  were  thrown  on  a 
cage-wound  induction  motor,  from  five  to  nine  times 
normal  current  would  flow  through  the  windings.  The 
large  rush  of  current  possibly  would  injure  the  insula- 
tion and  in  addition  cause  exre.^sive  voltage  fluctuations 
on  the  supply  circuit.  To  limit  the  starting  current  to 
a  reasonable  value,  cage-wound  motors  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  smaller  sizes  started  on  reduced  line 
voltage. 

Compensators  Reduce  Line  Voltage  at  Start 

The  most  convenient  method  of  reducing  the  line 
voltage  is  by  means  of  "compensatois,"  which  are  "auto" 
or  single-coil  transformers  provided  with  taps.  A  set 
of  taps  giving  about  50,  60  and  80  per  cent  of  line 
potential  are  used  ordinarily  on  compensators  for  start- 
ing service.  As  the  torque  of  an  induction  motor  varies 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  applied  voltage,  reducing 
this  voltage  is  not  a  particularly  satisfactory  method  of 
speed  control.  Starting  on  reduced  potential  causes  the 
motor  to  develop  a  low  torque. 

The  slip  of  an  induction  motor  at  a  given  torque 
varies  as  the  secondary  copper  losses.  Hence  if  the 
rotor  resistance  per  phase  winding  is  doubled,  the  slip 
for  any  given  torque  will  be  increased  100  per  cent;  if 
the  resistance  is  increased  to  three  times  its  initial  value, 
the  slip  will  be  increased  200  per  cent,  and  so  on.  As 
the  secondary  resistance  can  be  made  to  set  the  speed 
for  any  given  torque,  motors  are  built  with  "wound" 


rotors.  A  wound  rotor  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This  wind- 
ing is  similar  to  the  one  on  the  stator,  the  terminals 
being  connected  by  means  of  slip  rings  and  brushes  to 
an  external  resistance.  By  varying  this  external  resist- 
ance the  rotor  circuit  losses  can  be  altered  and  the 
speed  controlled.  By  placing  sufficient  external  resist- 
ance in  the  rotor  circuit,  maximum  torque  can  be  made 
to  fall  at  about  300  per  cent  slip  or  at  start. 

External  Resistance  Used  at  Starting 

External  resistance  is  used  not  only  to  control  the 
speed  of  a  wound-rotor  motor  but  to  start  it  as  well. 
Fig.  12  shows  the  speed-torque  characteristics  of  a 
wound-rotor  motor  with  a  two-step  external  resistance. 
Curve  c  is  the  torque  curve  with  all  the  external  resist- 
ance in  the  circuit  and  represents  starting  conditions. 
Curve  b  is  the  torque  characteristics  when  one  section 
of  the  external  resistance  is  cut  out,  and  curve  a  is  the 
torque  curve  when  no  external  resistance  whatever  is  in 
the  circuit.  Fig.  15  shows  a  large  wound-rotor  motor 
built  for  variable-speed  applications. 

The  speed  of  an  induction  motor  can  be  controlled  also 
by  varying  the  frequency  of  the  supply  voltage,  the 
number  of  motor  poles  or  by  cascade  connection.  To 
increase  the  speed  range,  combinations  of  these  methods 
are  adopted. 

Cage-wound  motors  are  used  where  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  speed  that  is  practically  constant,  and  rugged 
construction,  provided  that  a  relatively  low  starting 
torque  is  not  objectionable.  The  quality  of  the  finished 
product  of  textile  machinery  depends  on  the  uniformity 
of  speed  of  the  driving  motors.  This  makes  cage-wound 
induction  motors  preferable  to  direct-current  machines. 

Line  shafting,  pumps,  fans  and  constant  speed  wood- 
and  metal-working  machinery,  cement  mills  where  the 
dust  would  cause  slip  rings  to  wear  rapidly,  are  all 
examples  of  applications  to  which  cage-wound  induction 
motors  are  well  adapted.  Special  high-resistance  cage- 
wound  rotor  motors  are  used  for  light  shears  and  punch 
presses,  small  cranes  and  the  like. 

For  variable-speed  service,  such  as  hoists,  large  cranes 
and  heavy  starting-duty  applications,  the  only  alternat- 
ing-current motor  available  at  the  present  time  is  the 
wound-rotor  induction  machine. 


German  Figures  on  Mine  Locomotives 

INTERESTING  statistics  on  the  use  of  mine  locomotives 
in  Geimany  are  given  by  the  Boiler  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Dortmund,  which  made  inquiries  into  coal  transport  in 
mines.  The  cost  per  metric  ton-kilometer  in  marks  should 
be  multiplied  by  34.747  or  2.204  to  obtain  the  cost  per  short 
ton-mile  in  cents,  according  as  the  value  of  the  mark  is 
figurea  at  23.8c.,  the  pre-war  rate,  or  1.151c.,  the  present 
value. 

Coal  Ton-Kin.  Cost  per 

No.  H.iuled,             per  Ton-Kin.             Cost  per 

Type  of              in  Metric  Loco-  1919,  Short   Ton-Mile 

Locomotive        Service  Tons  motive  Marks               in  Cents 

Trollev 881  26.748.979  87,840  0  452  15  71          1.00 

Compressed  air 624  14,983,629  44,482  0  794  27   59          I    76 

Gasoline 715  13.826.248  31.954  0  843  29  30          I    86 

Storage-battery 25  1,326,006  68,058  0  966  33   57         2   12 

German  coal  exports  to  Italy  are  assuming  very  large 
proportions,  a  fact  which  is  noticed  wnth  satisfaction  by  the 
Swiss  railroad  authorities.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
Swiss  Federal  Railways  have  been  operated  at  a  consider- 
able loss.  From  220  to  230  cars  loaded  with  coal  and  coke, 
chiefly  from  the  Ruhr  district,  pass  over  I  he  Swiss  railway 
lines  each  day.  This  is  carried  over  the  Lotschberg-Simplon 
Electric  Railway  line,  on  the  mountainous  sections  of  which 
the  trains  are  divided  and  new  heavy  electric  locomotives 
are  used  to  haul  the  trains  over  the  Alps. 
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Mine  Fan  Is  Driven  by  a  Uniflow  Engine 

AN  INTERESTING  fan  insta'.lation  is  that  at  the 
.  No.  4  colliery  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  of  King- 
ston, Pa.  The  fan  is  a  Vulcan  20  x  8-ft.  machine 
direct  connected  to  a  25  x  30-in.  right-hand  uniflow 
engine.  The  fan  under  test  produces  196,000  cu.ft. 
of  air  per  minute  against  a  water  gage  of  3  in.  The 
steam  pressure  at  the  throttle  is  109  lb.  gage  and  27 
lb.  of  steam  is  consumed  per  horsepower  hour.  This 
was  determined  by  a  flow  meter,  the  total  indicated 
horsepower  being  126.6. 

The  fan  and  engine  are  housed  in  a  reinforced- 
concrete  building.  This  structure  is  lighted  by  heavy 
wire-insert  glass,  the  window  frames  being  of  steel, 
as  are  likewise  the  doors.  As  is  customary  at  many 
anthracite  collieries  two  independently-operated  fans 
have  been  installed,  the  spare  to  be  used  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  second  fan  in  this  case  is  driven  by  a 
corliss  instead  of  a  uniflow  engine. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  this  uniflow 
engine  is  the  trouble  that,  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  had 
with  its  construction.  This  firm  procured  from  Ger- 
many just  previous  to  the  war  an  engineer  who  came 
to  this  country  to  design  this  type  of  engine.  Just 
as  he  had  completed  the  plans  for  the  engine  proper 
and  before  he  had  designed  the  governor  the  war  broke 
out.  This  engineer,  being  a  reservist,  therefore  returned 
to  Germany  immediately.  Consequently,  a  "uniflow" 
governor  was  never  designed.  The  manufacturers 
accordingly  attempted  to  equip  the  engine  with  a  stand- 
ard type  of  governor,  but  this  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
After  a  number  of  trials  the  mechanical  engineers 
planned  and  built  a  governor  that  gives  satisfactory 
results. 

After  the  armistice  the  engineer  who  designed  the 
original  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  return  and  take 
up  his  work  where  he  had  dropped  it.  His  over- 
tures, however,  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 


UNIFLOW^    ENGINE    BY   WHICH   FAN   IS    DRIVEN 

This  engine  operates  non-condensing  but  consumes  only  27  lb. 
of  steam  per  horsepower  houi-.  The  uniflow  engine  carries  still 
further  the  old  but  still  important  principle  that  distinguished 
Watt's  from  Newcomen's  engine,  namely:  Cool  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine  as.  littl.e^as  possible  during  evacuation. 


CONCRETE  FAN  HOUSE  AT  KINGSTON  NO.   4  COLLIERY 

Fan  delivers  196,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  against  a  3-in. 
water  gage.  A  second  fan  driven  by  a  corliss  engine  is  provided 
for  use  in  an  emergency. 

Something  perhaps  should  be  added  at  this  point  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  uniflow  engine  operates. 
The  steam  travels  in  the  cylinder  in  one  direction  only 
— hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  "uni- 
directional flow." 

Uniflow  Engine  Reduces  Heat  Loss  in  Exhaust 

Heat  carried  into  an  engine  cylinder  with  the  steam 
may  be  utilized  or  dissipated  in  any  one  or  more  of 
three  ways — in  radiation,  in  work  and  in  the  exhaust. 
In  a  well-jacketed  cylinder,  losses  occasioned  by  radia- 
tion to  the  air  are  small  indeed;  the  heat  converted  into 
work  can  be  readily  accounted  for  and  the  balance  of 
the  steam  consumed  must  necessarily  go  into  the 
exhaust.  In  the  ordinary  engine,  heat  is  given  up  to 
the  inner  cylinder  surfaces  during  admission  and  part 
of  the  expansion  stroke,  while  during  the  balance  of 
the  expansion  stroke  and  all  of  the  exhaust  the  trans- 
fer of  heat  is  in  the  opposite  direction — that  is,  from 
the  cylinder  walls  to  the  steam  which  is  eventually 
pushed  out  at  the  exhaust  port.  Any  means  then  that 
will  tend  to  decrease  or  nullify  this  transfer  of  heat 
from  the  steam  to  the  cylinder  walls  and  back  again  to 
the  steam,  especially  during  the  exhaust,  will  also  tend 
to  lessen  the  heat  consumption  of  the  machine. 

In  the  ordinary  steam  engine  the  steam  enters  and 
leaves  the  cylinders  from  the  ends,  thus  the  working 
fluid  after  heating  up  the  cylinder  walls  and  then  cool- 
ing off  during  expansion  again  picks  up  the  heat  which 
it  has  imparted  to  the  cylinder  and  piston  and  carries 
it  out  by  the  exhaust  port.  In  so  doing  it  not  only  cools 
off"  the  cylinder  head  and  walls  but  sweeps  away  the 
water  there  condensed,  which  otherwise  would  be  re- 
evaporated  during  compression. 

Exhaust  Made  in  Center  of  Cylinder 

In  the  uniflow  or  una-flow  engine  the  path  of  the 
steam  lies  from  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  center, 
exhaust  being  made  at  this  point.  The  convex  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder  walls  are  lagged  with  heat-insulating 
material  and  the  cylinder  heads  are  either  similarly 
covered  or  are  steam-jacketed.  This  type  of  engine  has 
no  exhaust  valve.  The  ports  left  in  the  center  for  this 
purpose  are  arranged  circumferentially  around  the  cyl- 
inder. These  take  the  foi-m  of  slots  equal  in  length  to 
about  one-tenth  the  full  cylinder  length.  The  piston 
in  such  an  engine  is  much  longer  than  that  employed  in 
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the  ordinary  machine,  being  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
the  crank,  or  one-half  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  cycle  of  operations  of  such  a  machine  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

High-pressure  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing a  fraction  of  the  stroke.  After  cut-off  this  steam 
■operates  expansively  until,  roughly,  nine-tenths  of  the 
stroke  has  been  completed.  At  this  point  the  piston 
begins  to  uncover  the  exhaust  ports  and  release  takes 
place.  On  the  return  stroke  after  the  exhaust  ports 
have  been  covered  compression  begins  and  if  the  engine 
is  properly  designed  the  steam  filling  the  clearance  space 
-when  the  end  of  the  stroke  has  been  reached  is  at  the 
same  temperature  as  that  admitted  from  the  boiler. 

As  the  exhaust  takes  place  at  the  middle  of  the  cylin- 
der, steam  having  been  admitted  at  the  end,  this  direc- 


tion of  flow  is  constant  and  the  admission  ports,  pas- 
sages and  valves  are  not  cooled  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  exhaust.  This  results  in  a  decided  saving  in 
heat  and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

One  characteristic  of  the  uniflow  engine  is  that  it 
is  nearly  as  economical  at  light  loads  as  it  is  when  the 
loads  are  normal  or  excessive.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  heat  in  the 
steam  is  carried  out  with  the  exhaust  than  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  type  of  engine.  Ordinarily  the  most 
economical  results  are  attained  when  the  cut-off  takes 
place  at  approximately  one-fourth  stroke.  With  the 
uniflow  cutoff  may  be  made  anywhere  and  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  steam  be  consumed  per  horse- 
power as  would  be  the  case  if  the  cutoff  were  made  at 
one-fourth  stroke. 


Loading  a  Culm  Bank  by  Means  of  Breasts 

Where  Culm  Bank  Was  Located  Too  Far  from  Breaker  for 
Dragline  Conveyors  and  Hydraulicking  Was  Disadvantageous 
by  Driving  Breasts  Into  the  Pile  and  Sliding  the  Material  Down 
Sheet-Iron  Plates   20  Tons  Per  Man-Day  Could  be  Loaded 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


IT  MAY  seem  a  misleading  statement  to  say  that  a 
culm  bank  may  be  loaded  out  by  means  of  breasts, 
but  when  one  sees  the  work  actually  being  prosecuted 
this  title  seems  fitting  and  appropriate.  Of  course,  when 
the  openings  into  the  culm  bank  have  been  widened  and 
connected  much  of  their  resemblance  to  underground 
rooms  will  be  lost.  During  their  earlier  stages,  how- 
ever, this  similitude  is  striking. 

At  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.'s  Cameron  colliery, 
near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  the  culm  bank  now  being  reclaimed 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  fully  half  a  mile  from 
the  breaker.  This  is  rather  too  gieat  a  distance  to 
permit  of  the  transference  of  material  by   means   of 


dragline  scrapers.  The  bank  also  lies  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  a  steam  shovel,  if  it  could  be  used  at  all,  could 
be  operated  only  with  difficulty.  Furthermore,  hydraul- 
icking the  materials  into  cars  was  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  be  apt  to  wash  the  material  onto  the  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  at  the  foot  of  the  dump. 

With  a  dragline  conveyor  no  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  and  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain side. 

This  slope  was,  of  course,  insufficient  to  permit  the 
coal  to  slide  unaided.  Upon  sheet  iron,  however,  the 
material  would  normally  travel  with  ease.    Accordingly, 


Mine  Breasts 
on  Surface 

Conditions  being 
similar  to  those 
underground  the 
Susquehanna  Col- 
lieries Co.  has 
opened  breasts  in 
the  culm  piles  at 
the  Cameron  col- 
liery. Note  the 
chutes  and  the 
gates  that  fill  so 
large  a  place 
in  underground 
workings.  Steel 
plates  are  used 
for  linings  to  the 
chutes. 
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PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  THE  CULM  PILES  AT  CAMERON    COLLIERY 

Illustration  shows  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  culm  bank,  the  general  shape   of  the  "breast."      Sheet  iron 
is  run  up  the  center  of  the  breast,  down  which  it  usually  runs  by  gravity,  though  sometimes  coal  will 

fail  to  run  and  help  from  a  shovel   is   needed  and  given. 


a  tramroad  was  built  along  the  mountain  side  with  a 
slight  grade  in  favor  of  the  loads.  Upon  the  upper  side 
of  this  road  chutes  fitted  with  gates  at  their  lower  ends 
were  constructed. 

Into  these  chutes  the  coal  was  loaded  by  hand  until 
the  sheet  iron  could  be  put  in  place.  After  this  was 
done  the  men  mined  the  coal  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  flow  or  roll  naturally  to  the  sheet  iron  and  thence 
slide  to  the  chutes.  All  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
was  to  remove  some  of  the  material  from  the  toe  of  the 
slope,  whereupon  the  coal  higher  up,  seeking  its  natural 
angle  of  repose,  flowed  downward  to  the  sheet-iron  run- 
way and  thence  to  the  chutes. 


Of  course  in  the  winter,  when  the  culm  freezes  in 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  loosen  it  with  explosives.  Also 
at  times  or  rather  in  certain  places  the  angle  of  the 
sheet  iron  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  movement  of  the 
coal  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  "buck"  this  material  to 
the  chutes,  precisely  as  underground. 

In  this  manner,  however,  twenty-nine  men  are  now 
enabled  to  load  as  much  as  600  tons  of  culm-bank  mate- 
rial in  one  day.  A  single  trolley  locomotive  hauls  this 
culm  to  the  breaker  for  preparation.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  this  method  of  handling  is  that  the 
material  arrives  comparatively  dry,  thus  permitting  it 
to  be  unloaded  from  the  cars  without  difficulty  or  delay. 


Experts  Inquire  Whether  the  Super-Power 
Plants  Should  Be  Placed  at  Mines 

INVESTIGATIONS  conducted  by  the  Geological 
Survey  are  revealing  certain  difficulties,  inherent 
but  not  by  any  means  insuperable,  in  the  use  of  coal  for 
the  super-power  project  that  has  been  proposed  for  the 
electric  supply  of  the  region  between  Washington  and 
Boston.  One  is  that  there  will  be  a  lack  at  the  power 
plants  of  sufficient  low-temperature  water  for  the  oper- 
ation of  condensing  engines  if  these  plants  are  located 
at  the  mines.  It  develops  that  the  rivers  in  the  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  do  not 
provide  necessary  facilities.  The  streams  are  either 
too  small  to  provide  the  water  required  or  the  waters 
are  so  contaminated  with  corrosive  substances  carried 
down  by  drainage  from  the  mines  as  to  damage  the 
boilers  or  plants. 

It  is  estimated  that  800  tons  of  condensing  water  is 
necessary  for  each  ton  of  coal  burned  beneath  a  boiler. 
A  river  after  receiving  heated  water  from  a  plant  must 
be  allowed  time  to  regain  its  natural  temperature  before 
the  water  from  it  can  be  used  again.  This  may  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  plants  that  can  be 
established  along  the  rivers.    It  is  said  that  the  water 


of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  is  too 
badly  contaminated  with  sulphur  from  the  mines  to  be 
suitable  for  use.  The  alternate  discharging  and  storing 
of  water  by  reservoirs  in  the  Delaware  River  is  an 
objection,  as  it  would  cause  an  irregular  stream  flow. 
Furthermore  run-of-mine  anthracite  being  too  valuable 
to  be  burned  under  boilers,  only  culm  or  waste  could  be 
used  for  the  steam  raising,  and  it  is  feared  that  modern 
mining  methods  will  soon  reduce  the  proportion  of  culm 
to  mined  coal,  so  that  at  any  single  mine  the  power 
plant  could  not  obtain  sufficient  culm  for  its  needs. 
Transportation  of  coal  from  other  mines  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  plant,  which  is  to  save  transportation 
as  well  as  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  coal.  Another 
factor  against  power  plants  at  anthracite  mines  is 
alleged  to  be  the  greater  ease  with  which  run-of-mine 
bituminous  coal  can  be  used  for  power  plants. 


Dutch  coal  mine  owners  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  miners  by  16  florins  per  week,  stating  that 
otherwise  they  will  be  obliged  to  shut  down  the  pits,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  Amsterdam. 

A  French  engineering  commission  has  arrived  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  water-power  system 
of  America  with  a  view  of  conserving  40,000,000  tons  of 
coal  annually  in  France  by  the  electrification  of  its  railroads. 
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Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel 

JUDGING  by  the  sheaf  of  letters  to  be  answered  and 
the  number  of  inquirers  who  invade  the  offices  of 
Coal  Age,  the  matter  of  pulverized  coal  is  quite  a  lively 
one.  So  far,  however,  coal  men  seem  to  be  less  keen 
about  the  possibilities  of  that  product  than  consumers, 
yet  the  manufacture  of  pulverized  coal  ought  to  be  done 
at  the  mining  plant  and  not  at  that  of  the  consumer. 
To  C.  F.  Herrington,  a  mechanical  engineer,  whose 
book  entitled  "Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel,"  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.  has  just  republished  with  additions  by  the 
same  author,  pulverized  coal  is  something  that  is,  so  to 
speak,  "home  brewed" — that  is,  made  where  it  is  used. 
Nothing  appears  in  his  volume  about  the  transportation 
and  marketing  of  powdered  coal  and  nothing  about  its 
availability  for  steam-heaters  in  apartment  houses, 
offices,  schools  and  public  buildings.  One  would  not 
realize  that  it  is  now  a  vendible  article  and  is  being 
extensively  sold  in  the  West  and  Middle  West. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  coal  operator 
will  not  find  this  an  intensely  interesting  publication. 
He  will  be  able  to  see  what  coal  is  best  suited  to  be  used 
as  pulverized  material.  He  will  learn  that  while  ash  as 
high  as  52  per  cent  may  not  prevent  the  combustion,  in 
boiler  furnaces,  of  coal  containing  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  impurity,  it  will  create  difficulties  in  the 
disposal  of  the  refuse,  part  of  it  leaving  by  the  stack  to 
fall  all  over  the  surrounding  neighborhood  and  part  of 
it  falling  into,  and  blocking,  the  back  connection. 
Should  it  slag,  the  fused  ash  will  coat  the  cold  surfaces 
of  the  water  tubes  and  the  linings  of  the  furnace 
chamber. 

There  is  like  trouble  metallurgically.  There  is  apt 
to  be  slagging  in  the  combustion  chamber,  slagging  in 
the  hearth  and  in  the  flues.  The  accumulation  of  slag 
in  the  hearth  can  be  removed  with  the  other  slag;  that 
in  the  combustion  chamber  by  arranging  to  have  it 
deposited  on  loose  ashes.  Slagging  in  the  flues  can  be 
prevented  by  keeping  the  temperature  so  low  that  the 
slag  cannot  collect,  all  of  which  suggests  that  low  ash  is 
a  great  advantage  and  a  non-slagging  ash  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  which  fuses  readily. 

Poorly  Dried  "Home  Brewed"  Powdered  Coal 

Returning  to  the  "home  brew"  it  seems  that  the  cost 
of  installation  is  so  high  that  some  companies  are  dis- 
pensing with  driers,  and  to  save  first  cost  are  using  coal 
as  received.  From  this  practice  the  low  efficiency 
attained  does  not  deter  them.  Coal  in  Iowa  was  so  wet 
and  frozen  that  it  was  dynamited  loose  from  the  car. 
The  coal  was  then  thrown  into  the  snow  and  elevated, 
snow  and  all,  to  the  coal  hoppers,  where  it  was  pulver- 
ized. The  plant  was  operatea  without  difficulty  nor 
was  there  any  failure  to  maintain  the  flame  in  the 
furnace,  but  the  results  were  uneconomical,  about  20 
per  cent  more  coal  being  used  than  if  proper  drying 
facilities  had  been  available  and  utilized.  Moreover  it 
took  more  power  to  pulverize  the  coal  by  about  50 
per  cent. 

It  is  clear  that  this  way  of  operating  would  not  do 
at  all  if  conditions  were  always  as  bad  as  outlined.  It 
oould  not  have  been  maintained  had  not  the  moisture 
been  usually  far  less.  Mr.  Harrington  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  coal  should  be  conveyed  so  that  it  cannot 
get  wot  and  should  be  dried  before  pulverization. 
Grindinj::  at  the  mines  would  obviate,  especially  where 
the  mines  are  dry,  the  use  of  wet  coal,  thus  saving  a 


large  percentage  of  the  drying  expense.  Properly  con- 
veyed in  closed  tanks  or  cars  it  will  arrive  at  the  point 
of  consumption  dry  and  ready  for  use  in  its  most 
economical  form.  At  the  same  time  the  large  first  cost 
of  building  mills  for  each  of  the  many  plants  is  largely 
saved  by  a  good  milling  center  where  the  cost  per  ton 
of  output  will  be  greatly  decreased.  The  time  has  long 
passed  when  each  family  grinds  the  flour  it  needs  for 
its  own  table. 

Powdered  Coal  Half  as  Costly  as  Fuel  Oil 

Those  who  would  seek  to  enter  the  pulverized-coal 
business  to  supply  the  material  for  industrial  purposes 
will  find  this  book  of  338  6  x  9-in.  pages  exceedingly 
useful.  It  shows  the  first  and  operating  cost  of  a  fuel- 
oil  installation,  of  one  burning  water  gas,  of  one 
installed  with  the  screw-conveyor  system  of  distributing 
powdered  coal,  and  of  one  with  an  air-distributing 
system  using  coal  of  that  character.  The  table  may  be 
thus  summarized,  with  fuel  oil  as  unity:  As  to  first 
cost,  fuel  oil  1.0;  water  gas,  4.4;  powdered  coal  (with 
screw  conveyor)  4.0;  powdered  coal  (with  pneumatic 
distribution),  2.6.  As  to  operating  cost  when  interest 
on  investment  is  considered  the  figures  are:  Fuel  oil, 
1.0;  water  gas,  0.9;  powdered  coal  (screw  conveyor), 
0.8;  powdered  coal   (pneumatic  distribution),  0.6. 

The  book  treats  of  the  preparation  of  powdered  coal, 
its  use  in  cement  plants,  in  metallurgical  furnaces,  under 
boilers,  for  locomotives,  for  annealing  furnaces,  air 
furnaces,  anode  furnaces,  core  ovens,  continuous-heating 
furnaces,  car-wheel  furnaces,  lime  kilns,  clay  kilns, 
cathode  and  copper-reverberatory  furnaces,  forge  fur- 
naces, rivet  making,  sheet  and  pan  furnaces,  tin  pots 
and  tire  furnaces.  The  firm  that  would  sell  coal  for  such 
purposes  can  learn  from  this  book  where  powdered 
coal  might  be  and  is  being  placed  though  likely  to 
overlook  the  non-industrial  uses  which  have  already 
been  developed. 


Communistic  TUMULTS  in  Germany  have  had  considerable 
influence  upon  coal  production  in  the  Ruhr  district.  During: 
March  the  production  dec-eased  by  about  2  million  tons, 
chiefly  in  the  mines  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Negotiations  with  the  miners  regarding  the  reintroduction 
of  voluntary  extra  shifts  have  not  as  yet  been  taken  up 
again.  These  extra  shifts  formerly  furnished  about  one 
million  tons  a  month,  or  nearly  half  of  the  "reparation 
coal."  It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  the  new  state  laws 
fixing  the  working  time  for  the  collieries  is  passed  by  the 
Diet,  the  extra  shifts  will  be  taken  up  again. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  shows  that  the  new  com- 
panies i-egistered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1920  to- 
talled 11,011,  of  which  425  were  coal,  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies with  a  nominal  capital  of  £38,375.641.  During  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  the  current  year  355  British  companies 
increased  their  nominal  capital.  Of  these,  one,  a  colliery 
company,  increased  its  capital  £3,174,925. 


Anthracite  coal  rates  from  Pennsylvania  mines  to 
Philadelphia  are  declared  unreasonable  in  a  complaint  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  George  B. 
Newton  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


In  an  article  entitled  "At  Plumville  Coal  Is  Dumped 
in  Mine  and  Carried  by  Apron  Conveyor  to  Tipple."  the  fact 
that  the  installation  was  made  by  the  Fairmont  Mining 
Machinery  Co.  was  overlooked.  To  describe  the  machine 
without  naming  the  maker  is  only  one  remove  from  quoting 
an  author  without  giving  him  credit  and  Coal  Age  tries 
not  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  rights  in  this  particular.  The 
article  appeared  in  our  isoue  of  April  21  on  pp.  699  to  703. 


Edited  by      ^f\ 
James  T.  Beard J[       m.  ' 

Building  Chutes  in  Pitching  Seams 

Inclination  of  Chute  Dependent  on  Nature  of  Coal  and  Its 
Condition— The  Pitch  Must  Be  Sufficient  That  Coal  Will 
Slide  Readily,  but  Not  So  Steep  as  to  Unduly  Break  the  Coal 


leqs  ofDoubk 
Sefs  of  limber 
form  Sides  of 
Chute 


READING  the  inquiry  of  an  engi- 
neer, asking  the  proper  inclination 
of  a  chute  for  bituminous  coal,  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  2,  p.  1141,  leads  me  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  building 
a  chute  in  a  pitching  seam,  where  the 
requirements  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  building  of  a  chute  on  a 
tipple,  referred  to  in  the  reply  to  this 
inquiry. 

As  was  stated  in  that  reply,  the 
proper  inclination  of  a  chute  depends 
very  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  coal  to  be  handled 
and  its  condition,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  and  the  size  to 
which  it  is  broken.  This 
applies  to  all  chutes 
whether  on  the  tipple  at 
the  surface,  or  under- 
ground. In  the  mine, 
many  chutes  are  con- 
structed on  the  natural 
floor  of  the  seam,  particu- 
larly if  the  bottom  is 
hard  and  smooth.  In  that 
ease,  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  chute 
must  be  given  an  inclina- 
tion of  32  deg.,  in  order 
to  have  the  coal  slide 
freely  and  cause  no  delay 
in  loading  cars  on  the 
gangway.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bottom  is  soft 
or  irregular  better  results 
are  obtained  by  lining  the 
chute  with  sheet  iron,  in 
which  case  the  inclination 
of  the  chute  can  be  much 
reduced.  In  the  reply 
given  to  the  inquiry  an 
inclination  of  26  deg.  was 
recommended  for  chutes 
lined  with  sheet  iron  when  loading 
large  lump  coal,  dry.  Lining  the  chute 
gives  cleaner  coal  and  there  is  less 
breakage  than  when  the  coal  is  made 
to  slide  on  the  floor  of  the  seam. 

Frequently  it  will  happen  that  the 
pitch  of  the  seam  is  too  great  to  permit 
the  chute  to  be  built  in  the  floor  in  the 
usual  manner.  For  example,  a  seam 
having  an  inclination  of,  say  50  deg. 
would  cause  an  undue  amount  of  break- 
age in  loading  if  the  chute  is  given  the 
same  pitch. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
presented  on  steep  inclinations,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  excavate  the 
bottom  of  the  seam  so  as  to  permit  the 


chute  to  be  built  with  a  suitable  inclina- 
tion and  afford  easy  and  safe  loading. 
To  make  this  clear  I  have  prepared  a 
sketch  showing  the  plan  and  elevation 
of  a  loading  chute  in  a  steep  seam. 
The  pitch  of  the  seam  is  shown  as  45 
deg.,  while  the  incline  of  the  chute  is 
only  30  deg. 

What  is  important  in  building  a 
chute  of  this  kind  is  to  provide  check- 
bars  supported  by  posts  set  in  the  seam 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  a  great 
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rush  of  coal.  The  chute  is  shown  as 
lined  with  2-in.  planks  on  the  bottom, 
which  requires  a  soniowhat  greater  in- 
clination than  in  the  use  of  sheet  iron 
for  that  purpose. 

Having  had  considerable  experience 
in  building  chutes  in  mines,  both  in 
F'rance  and  Belgium,  permit  me  to 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  details  employed 
in  that  region.  One  point  was  to  give 
a  good  clearance  between  the  top  of  the 
car  and  the  lip  of  the  chute,  which 
avoids  much  delay  in  loading,  as  it 
permits  the  coal  to  fall  free  of  the  end 
of  the  chute  and  the  movement  of  the 
loaded  car  is  not  obstructed. 

As  shown  in  the  plan  in  the  figure, 


the  excavation  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
chute  is  made  wide  enough  to  permit 
the  loader  to  pass  up  the  chute  a  short 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
the  brake-stick  that  controls  the  load- 
ing of  the  coal.  The  sides  of  the  chute 
proper  are  widened  toward  the  bottom 
to  prevent  any  clogging  of  the  chute, 
which  would  oiten  occur  if  the  width 
was  uniform  throughout. 

Construction  of  Battery  to  Insure 
Safet\'  in  Loading 

A  strong  battery  of  heavy  logs  or 
poles  is  constructed  just  above  this 
loading  space  and  a  manway  is  built  up 
one  side  of  the  breast  to  enable  the 
miner  to  reach  the  face  of  the  coal. 
This  construction  provides  a  safe  means 
of  loading  the  coal  mined  on  steep 
pitches.  Under  no  conditions  should  a 
miner  be  permitted  to  enter  a  chute 
that  has  become  blocked.  He  must  dis- 
lodge the  coal  by  working  from  the  side 
of  the  chute.  Many  a  miner  has  lost 
his  life  by  crawling  into  the  mouth  of 
a  chute  to  dislodge  the  coal. 

The  work  of  building  a  chute  must  be 
entrusted  only  to  reliable  and  experi- 
enced men,  and  the  work  performed 
with  as  much  care  "xs  building  an  over- 
cast, setting  up  a  mine  door,  or  timber- 
ing a  sh.'ft.  In  mining  coal  on  steep 
pitches  a  self-acting  incline  will  often 
be  found  more  profitable  than  to  load 
the  coal  from  chutes.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  break- 
ing the  coal  and  producing  much  slack. 

Chute  mining,  however,  possesses  the 
advantage  of  allowing  smaller  roads 
or  gangways  and  requ'.es  less  brushing 
of  the  roof  and  lifting  of  bottom.  The 
method  is  much  used  in  mining  seams 
of  coal  on  steep  inclinations. 

Gaston  F.  t.ibiez, 

Peru,  111.  Face  Boss. 


Qualified  Shotfirers 

Shot  tiring  a  datigercms  occupation,  call- 
i>ig  for  the  same  qualifications,  when 
performed  in  a  gaifeous  mine,  as  those 
required  of  a  competent  fireboss  in 
}nines  of  the  same  character. 

ATTENTION  is  called,  in  the  excel- 
/i-  lent  letter  of  R.  W.  Lightburn, 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  10,  p.  276.  to  the  grow- 
ing need  of  examination  and  cei'tifica- 
tion  of  men  employed  as  shotfirers. 
This  is  a  timely  question  and  cannot 
fail  to  appeal  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  work. 

No  one  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  shooting  coal  will  deny  that 
the  men  selected  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  shotfirer  must  be  competent  and 
capable  of  doing  the  work  with  safety 
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to  themselves  and  the  mine.  I  fully 
endorse  the  suggestion  that  these  men 
should  be  examined  by  an  authorized 
board  of  examiners  and  certified  as  zo 
their  competency. 

We  demand  that  a  fireboss  shall  pos- 
sess certain  qualifications  that  will  fit 
him  for  that  work.  The  firing  of  shots 
in  mines  is  equally  dangerous  with  the 
examination  of  working  places  for  gas, 
and  most  men  will  agree  that  the  shot- 
firer  belongs  in  the  same  category  with 
the  fireboss.  . 

If  this  is   true   and  we   require   the 
rigid  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  fireboss,  why  should  not  our 
mining  laws  demand  the  same   of  the 
men   who   are   to   act   as   shotfirers    in 
mines?     While  this  work  is  dangerous, 
there  is  no   doubt  but  that   it  can  be 
made    safe    if   proper   precautions    are 
taken  to  insure  the  competency  of  the 
men  selected  for  the  task. 


Requirements  of  Colorado  Law 
Regarding  Shotfirers 

In    Colorado,   the   mining   law    (Sec. 
40)    requires  the  examination  of  shot- 
firers by  the  chief  or  deputy  inspector 
when  either  of  these  officials  visits  the 
mine  where  the  candidate  is  employed. 
The  law  further  permits  the  mine  fore- 
man and  fireboss  of  a  mine  to  question 
the  man   they  select  for  the  work   of 
firing  shots  and,  having  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  his  fitness,  to  employ  him  m 
that  position  until  the  next  visit  of  the 
inspector  to  that  mine. 

While  this  may  serve  well  enough  in 
a    non-gaseous    mine,    I    believe    that 
where  a  mine  is  generating  much  gas 
the  requirement  in  respect  to  shotfirmg 
should  be  more  exact.    Before  a  man  is 
permitted  to  perform  that  work   m   a 
gaseous  mine,  it  is  my  opinion  his  com- 
petency should  be  determined  by  a  strict 
examination  before   a   properly  consti- 
tuted examining  board. 

The  mine  where  I  am  employed  is 
classed  as  a  gaseous  mine,  although  the 
working  places  are  not  generating  gas 
in  dangerous  quantity.  The  greatest 
trouble  in  this  mine  is  experienced 
where  pillars  are  being  drawn  and  gas 
accumulates  on  top  of  the  falls  where 
it  is  difficult  to  remove. 
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ful  examination  of  the  workings  to 
discover  and  eliminate  any  dangers 
that  may  be  found,  this  mine  is  one 
of  the  safest  mines  in  the  state.  My 
wish  is  that  all  mines  were  equally 
well  safeguarded. 

Farr,  Col.      Robert  A.  Marshall. 

Precautions  in  Shotfiring 

Eliminate  bad  practices  if  shotfirmg  in 
the  mine  is  to  he  made  safer,  hstan- 
lish  a  good  set  of  rulings  and  live  up 
to  them. 

THE    suggestion   offered   by    R.    "^• 
Lightburn,  that  shotfirers  should  oe 
compelled  to  pass  an  examination  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  fire  shots  in 
mines,  is  well  put.     It  is  the  first  ex- 
pression of  this  kind  that  has  come  lo 
my  notice,  though  it  has  been  my  opin- 
ion for  a  long  time.  ,.,4.^, 
While  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  shotfiring  is  a  great  factor  m  secur- 
ing safety,  there  are  other  precautions 
that  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dents that  so  frequently  occur  m  the 
firing  of  shots.     My  observation  shows 
that  one  frequent  cause  of  these  acci- 
dents arises  from  defective  firing  cables. 
In  the  rough  usage  to  which  the  cables 
are  submitted  in  the  mine,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  safe  for  use. 
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Safety  Precautions  Taken  in    . 
C.  F.  &  I.  Co.'s  Mines 

The  mine  is  equipped  with  electric 
cap  lamps  of  the  Edison  type.  Only 
permissible  powder  is  used  in  blasting 
and  all  shots  are  fired  with  an  electric 
hand  battery,  after  the  men  have  left 
the  mine.  Taking  these  precautions, 
we  have  not  had  an  accident  here  in  the 
past  five  years. 

The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  It  is 
visited  every  sixty  days  by  the  deputy 
state  mine  inspector.  The  company 
mine  examiner  makes  a  visit  to  the 
mine  every  ninety  days,  and,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Rockefeller  Indus- 
trial Plan,  a  Safety  and  Accident  Com- 
mittee also  go  through  the  mine  every 

ninety  days.  . 

I  believe  I   am  safe  in   saying  that, 
owing  to  these  frequent  visits  and  care- 


UsE  of  an  Automatic  Winding 

Spool  in  Blasting 
To  avoid  danger  from  this  source,  let 
me  say  that  every  shotfirer  should  be 
equipped  with   an   automatic   spool   by 
which  the  cable  is  wound  up  under  the 
action  of  a  spring.     In  the  use  of  such 
a   device  the  cable  need  never  be  left 
to  lie  along  the  road  while  the  shotfirer 
is  making  the  connection  with  the  de- 
tonator at  the  face. 

^here  is  no  safety  when  a  shotfirer  is 
compelled  to  approach  the  coal  face 
and  make  this  connection  when  the 
cable  is  lying  back  on  the  road  with  no 
certainty  but  that  it  is  in  contact  with 
a  return  rail  at  some  point. 

When  using  a  spool,  however,  the 
shotfirer  carries  the  cable  with  him, 
makes  the  connection  with  the  shot  to 
be  fired  and  retires  in  safety,  allow- 
ing the  spool  to  unwind  as  he  goes.  The 
cable  is  thus  kept  in  good  condition  and 
its  life  lengthened. 

It  can  be  said  that  practically  all  of 
the  accidents  that  occur  from  shotfiring 
in  mines  are  due  to  carelessness  or  lack 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  man 
firing  the  shot.  It  is  bad  practice  for 
a  shotfirer  to  work  alone.  Always  two 
men  should  be  employed  and  they 
should  work  together  though  I  only 
know  of  one  mine  where  that  plan  is 

followed.  ,. 

The  mine  is  opened  in  a  5-ft    seam 
and  employs  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
men.     Electric  cap  lamps  ^re  used  e^ 
clusively  and  all  shots  a^e Jired  by  tNx  o 

shotfirers  after  the  ^le^^•'^^^^,^f. '^e. 
mine.    One  of  these  men  has  mme  fore 
man  and  fireboss  papers,  while  the  other 
is  a  practical  miner.  phar^es 

The  first  man  examines  and  charges 
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the  holes,  while  t>^\^^^,«^^^.^",J"^l"Zf 
a  short  distance  behind  and  fires  them 
using  for  that  purpose  an  electric  filing 
battiy.     They  start  the  work  from  the 
return  side  and  are  thus  constantly  m 
fresh  air,  which  is  the  safest  practice 
By  this  plan  all  caps  and  powder  are 
in  the  charge  of  and  handled  by  one 
man  and  there  is  no  danger  from  pos- 
sible contact  of  these  explosives   ^Mth 
the  firing  cable  or  battery     The  second 
man  has  the  cable,  the  battery  and  the 
kev  in  his  possession.    Though  the  mm - 
ers    all   use   electric    cap   lamps,   these 
shotfirers  use  Wolf  lamps  m  perform- 
ing their  work. 

SAFETY    REQUIRES    STRICT    RULES   AND 

Regulations  Enforced 
I  understand  that  this  mine  is  oper- 
ated under  strict  rulings  and  every- 
thing is  closely  watched  by  the  mine 
foreman.  If  these  precautions  can  be 
taken  in  one  mine  the  question  is  Why 
should  they  not  be  equally  effective  m 

other  mines?  , 

There  are  numerous  operations  where 
the  miners  call  every  morning  at  the 
powderhouse    and    are    given    all    the 
powder   they   want.      They   carry   this 
together  with  the  caps  mto  the  mine 
store   it  away  where  they  please   and 
give    it    no   particular    attention    unt. 
they  are  ready  to  shoot.     No  one  will 
deny  that  this  is  bad  practice.     Miners 
should  never  be  allowed  to  handle  ex- 
plosives, much  less  to  use  them. 

While  looking  through  some  old  scrap 
books  of  mine  recently  I  found  a  set  of 
rulings  that  were  made  by  T.  Mullen, 
who  was  then  company  mine  inspector 
for  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co  One  of 
these  rulings  read:  "Never  tell  a  miner 
how  to  drill  his  holes,  but  stay  with 
him  and  show  him." 

To  my  mind,  to  establish  such  a  set 
of  rulings  and  work  to  them  is  a  token 
of  safety.  I  notice  that  ex^amining 
boards  have  dropped  the  standard  for 
firebosses  to  65  per  cent.  With  this 
lowering  of  standards,  it  would  seem 
more  than  even  important  that  sate 
rulings  should  be  established  m  every 
mine  and  that  mine  officials  should  see 
that  they  are  followed  fully. 

John  H.  Wile\. 

Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa. 
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Skill  in  Mining  Coal 

Skill  does  not  consist  in  the  ability  to 
imitate  another  or  carry  out  orders 
avd   follow   instructions,  trorfcuiflr   by 
direction  as  a  machine.     Skills  in- 
tuitive  and  involves  a  knon-ledge  of 
how  and  7chat  to  do  under  the  vary- 
ing conditio7}S  in  mining- 
IT  IS  some  time  since  the  question  was 
discussed  in  Coal  Age  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes   a    skilled    and    practical    coal 
miner.     I   followpd   those   letters   v,ith 
Seep  interest,  but  practially  all  of  them 
Jveated  the  matter  with  little  reference 
to  Us  practical  side.     It  seemed  to  nie 
that  most   of   the   writers   assumed  to 
ake  I   narrow   view   of   the    question 
looking  to  their  own  personal  m^rests 
as  emplovees  of  large  corporations. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there   are  men 
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who,  apparently,  could  never  learn  a 
trade  if  they  lived  and  worked  a  thous- 
and years.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  are  quick  to  perceive 
what  is  wanted  and  learn  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  others,  working  under  their 
direction  as  a  machine. 

To  my  mind,  the  question  is:  Can  we 
regard  these  latter  in  any  other  light 
than  as  mere  imitators?  Many  large 
corporations  have  been  hiring  endless 
numbers  of  such  workers,  until  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  practical  skill  that 
marked  the  miner  in  the  earlier  days. 

There  is  an  old  saying  "Experience  is 
the  only  school  in  which  to  learn,"  and 
most  of  us  can  verify  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  The  history  of  coal  mining 
is  strewm  with  the  wrecks  of  corpora- 
tions who  have  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  learning  what  is  required  in 
successfully  operating  their  business. 

Men  Required  Today  Who  Know  and 
Understand  the  Business 

Up-to-date  coal  companies  of  today, 
however,  have  passed  that  stage  and 
will  not  place  men  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs who  lack  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience required  in  their  business.  A 
foreman  must  be  a  man  of  experience, 
a  machine  runner  must  understand  his 
machine  and  be  able  to  operate  it  suc- 
cessfully in  the  mine. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that,  in 
many  of  our  modern  mines  where  the 
coal  is  mined  with  machines  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  qualification  of  a  miner, 
is  strength  of  back  that  will  enable  him 
to  wield  the  shovel  all  day.  Little  re- 
gard is  had  for  the  knowledge  and  skill 
that  would  enable  him  to  protect  him- 
self and  avoid  accident  under  the  con- 
stantly changing  conditions  of  roof  and 
coal. 

The  roof  above  the  miner  may  be 
limerock,  hard  slate,  soft  slate,  shale 
or  sandstone  and  may  be  full  of  slips 
that  require  careful  watching  to  avoid 
accidents. 

Practical  Side  of  the  Question 

Judging  this  question  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  let  me  ask.  Will  a 
green  man  be  able  in  a  short  time  to 
discern  these  conditions  that  surround 
him  in  his  work  and  to  know  when  he 
is  in  danger  and  must  take  precau- 
tions to  safeguard  himself.  What  has 
taken  years  of  experience  in  mines  to 
enable  old  miners  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  take  out  the  coal  with  the  least 
loss  and  hazard  cannot  be  learned  in 
a  brief  period  or  taught  by  rule  of 
thumb. 

Believing  that  the  purpose  of  the 
original  letter  on  this  subject  was  to 
bring  out  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
idea  and  conception  of  what  constitutes 
a  practical  skilled  miner,  I  have  at- 
tempted in  a  few  words,  to  emphasize 
the  intuitive  knowledge  gained  by  yea^s 
of  experience  in  mines,  which  to  my 
mind  is  the  chief  factor  that  constitutes 
skill  in  mining. 

Though  methods  and  equipment  have 
changed  with  time,  the  miner  must  still 
contend  with   the   same  natural  condi- 
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tions  that  have  always  existed.  These 
conditions  will  often  be  aggravated  by 
the  failure  of  a  miner  to  set  his  timbers 
where  and  how  experience  alone  can 
teach  him. 

Unskilled  miners  are,  today,  costing 
the  companies  who  employ  them  large 
sums  by  reason  of  the  avoidable  loss  of 
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coal  due  to  their  lack  of  skill.  Other 
large  sums  are  required  in  the  payment 
of  indemnities  for  accidents  that  a 
skillful  miner  vvould  have  avoided. 
Notwithstanding  these  hard  facts,  prac- 
tical skill  in  the  mining  of  coal  is  fast 
disappearing  from  our  mines. 

Staunton,  111.        W.  M.  Chambhis. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Testing  With  the  Burrell  Gas  Detector 

Description  of  Instrument ;  Principle  of  Action  and  Method 
of  Making  a  Test  for  Gas  in  a  Mine.  A  Portable  and  Ef- 
fective Means  of  Ascertaining  the  Proportion  of  Methane, 
in   Mine    Air,    as    Low    as  One-Tenth  of  One  Per  Cent 


KINDLY  explain  the  construction, 
principle  and  use  of  the  device 
known  as  the  "Burrell  Gas  Detector." 
We  have  heard  numerous  reports  of 
this  device  being  used  with  good  suc- 
cess in  mines,  instead  of  employing  the 
usual  method  of  testing  for  gas  with 
the  safety  lamp.  I  am  interested  in 
learning  more  of  this  device  and  its 
use.  John  H.  Marsh. 

Taber,  Alta.,  Canada. 


The  Burrell   Gas  Detector  is  one  of 
the    recent    devices    for    detecting    the 


MAKING  A  TEST  IN  THE  MINE 

presence  of  methane  or  marsh  gas  in 
mine  air.  It  was  designed  by  George 
A.  Burrell,  chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  1916. 

The  device  consists  of  two  tubes, 
jointly  mounted  and  connected  at  the 
bottom  so  as  to  form  what  is  essen- 
tially a  U  tube  after  the  manner  of  a 
water  gage.  One  of  the  tubes  is  of 
brass  and  surmounted  by  a  screw-cap 


having  a  valve  and  two  binding  posts 
connected  with  a  fine  platinum-wire 
bridge  just  below  the  cap,  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  combustion  space  at  the 
top  of  the  tube. 

The  other  tube  is  of  glass  and  pro- 
vided with  a  brass  cap  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  short  rubber  tube.  A  grad- 
uated scale  is  mounted  between  the  two 
tubes.  The  zero  of  this  scale  is  at  the 
top  and  just  below  the  level  of  the 
platinum -wire  bridge  previously  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  use  of  this  instrument  the 
glass  tube  is  filled  with  water,  which 
rises  in  the  brass  tube  until  it  stands 
at  the  same  level  in  each  tube,  as 
marked  b>  the  zero  of  the  scale.  When 
filling  the  instrument  with  water  the 
valve  in  the  top  of  the  brass  tube  is, 
of  course,  opened.  The  instrument  is 
now  ready  for  use. 

In  the  accompanying  figure,  the  oper- 
ator is  shown  as  observing  the  read- 
ing of  the  instrument,  on  the  graduated 
scale,  after  a  test  has  been  made.  To 
make  the  test  the  operator  first  blows 
gently  into  the  rubber  tube  pre- 
viously mentioned,  thereby  depressing 
the  water  in  the  glass  tube  and  caus- 
ing it  to  rise  till  it  completely  fills 
the  combustion  space  at  the  top  of  the 
brass  tube,  as  indicated  by  a  slight 
click  of  the  valve  when  the  water 
strikes  it. 

The  operator  now  pinches  the  rubber 
tube  tightly  between  his  thumb  and 
finger  and  raises  the  instrument  toward 
the  roof,  or  wherever  he  desires  to  take 
a  sample  of  the  air.  Then  releasing 
the  rubber  tube,  the  water  level  sinks 
in  the  brass  tube  and  rises  in  the  other 
branch  until  equilibrium  is  established 
and  the  level  in  both  tubes  again  coiTe- 
sponds  to  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The 
combustion  space  in  the  top  of  the  brass 
tube  is  thus  filled  v.'ith  a  sample  of  the 
air  to  be  tested. 

The  valve  is  now  closed  and  the  oper- 
ator turns  on  the  current  from  his  bat- 
tery, causing  th?  incandescence  of  the 
platinum-wire  bridge,  with  the  result 
that  any  gas  present  in  the  air  is  con- 
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sumed,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor,  the  latter  being  quickly 
condensed  and  eliminated. 

After  two  minutes,  the  current  is 
turned  off  and  the  instrument  shaken 
or  turned  so  as  to  permit  the  water 
to  flow  into  the  combustion  space,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  air  remain- 
ing therein  and  reducing  it  to  its  orig- 
inal temperature  before  taking  the 
reading  of  the  instrument. 

As  is  well  known,  the  burning  of  one 
volume  of  methane  consumes  two  vol- 
umes of  oxygen  and  produces  one 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  three 
original  volumes  of  methane  and  oxygen, 
being  replaced  by  one  volume  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  contraction  of  volume 
is  twice  the  volume  of  methane  burned, 
as  shown  by  the  equation. 


Methane  Oxygen 

CH4  -I-  2O2 

1  vol.  2  vols. 


Carbon 

Dioxide  Water 

CO2  +       2   H2O 

1  vol.  2  vols. 


The  graduated  scale  has  been  cali- 
brated on  this  principle  to  read  per- 
centages of  gas  present  in  the  air.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  instrument  gives 
an  accurate  reading  as  low  as  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  as  determined  by 


subsequent  analyses  of  the  same  air 
samples,  in  the  laboratory. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  same  bat- 
tery is  employed,  in  making  a  test  with 
this  device,  as  operates  the  miner's 
electric  cap  lamp.  For  this  purpose, 
the  cable  connected  with  the  instru- 
ment has  a  terminal  plug  that  can  be 
inserted  into  a  hole  provided  in  the 
battery  for  the  purpose.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  cap  lamp,  while  the  test  is  being 
made. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
produced  in  the  test,  being  absorbed  in 
the  water  when  the  instrument  is 
shaken.  Also,  if  the  water  is  not  prop- 
erly aerated  before  making  the  test, 
some  of  the  air  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  water  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  these  conditions  in 
the  calibration  of  the  instrument.  The 
advantage  in  the  use  of  this  device  is 
that  it  enables  an  accurate  test  to  be 
made  at  the  point  and  at  the  time  when 
the  sample  is  taken.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  sight  indicator  that  tests  the 
air  without  sampling. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions  Asked  at  Different 
Anthracite  Examinations 


(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — State  how  the  several 
mine  gases  may  be  detected.  In  what 
proportion  in  the  air  are  th^y  fatal  to 
life?  In  what  proportion  do  they  ex- 
tinguish lights? 

Answer — Methane  or  marsh  gas 
(CHj)  when  present  in  mine  air  is  de- 
tected by  observing  the  action  of  the 
flame,  or  detecting  the  appearance  of  a 
flame  cap  in  a  safety  lamp.  Cai'bon 
monoxide  (CO),  present  in  an  ex- 
tremely small  percentage  in  the  air, 
may  be  detected  by  observing  its  effect 
on  small  animals  such  as  caged  canaries 
or  mice,  which  are  prostrated  more 
quickly  than  men.  Less  than  one  per 
cent  of  this  gas  is  fatal  when  breathed 
but  a  short  time. 

An  instrument  for  detecting  as  little 
as  0.1  per  cent  of  this  gas,  by  a  color 
test,  has  recently  come  into  use.  Car- 
bon dioxide  (CO2)  when  present  in  the 
air  causes  the  miners'  U'mps  to  burn 
dim  or  extinguishes  them  completely  if 
a  larger  portion  of  the  gas  is  present. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  sul- 
phide (H.S)  if  present  in  the  air  is  de- 
tected by  its  smell. 

Methane  is  not  poi.sonous  to  the  hu- 
man system  but  causes  death  by  suffo- 
cation when  slightly  more  than  nO  per 


cent  of  the  gas  is  present  in  otherwise 
normal  air.  The  oxygen  content  of  the 
air  is  thereby  reduced  to  about  10  per 
cent,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
life.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  carbon 
monoxide  may  be  instantly  fatal  if 
breathed;  and  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  gas  is  fatal  when 
breathed  a  sufficient  time,  varying  with 
the  strength  and  health  of  the  person. 
Owing  to  a  certain  toxic  effect  of  car- 
bon dioxide  on  the  systf^m,  18  per  cent 
of  that  gas,  present  in  the  air,  is  fatal 
if  breathed  for  any  length  of  time, 
although  the  oxygen  content  of  the  air 
is  only  reduced  to  17.1  per  cent  if  the 
air  is  otherwise  normal.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  poisonous,  one  per  cent  causing 
death  when  breathed  but  a  short  time. 
.A.bout  30  per  cent  of  methane  pres- 
ent in  otherwise  normal  air  reduces  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  air  to  14  per 
cent,  which  is  extinctive  of  a  wick-fed 
flame  burning  a  non-volatile  oil.  Car- 
bon monoxide  present  in  the  air  is  not 
extinctive  of  flame,  as  far  as  is  known. 
About  14  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide, 
present  in  otherwise  normal  air,  is 
extinctive  of  a  wick-fed  flame  burning 
a  non-volatile  oil.  Hydrogen  sulphide 
present  in  the  air  is  probably  extinctive 


of  flame  to  the  same  degree  as  methane, 
namely,  30  per  cent. 

Question — Are  there  any  conditions 
under  which  flame  will  pass  through 
the  gauze  of  a  safety  lamp?  Explain 
fully. 

Answer — Assuming  a  standard  wire 
gauze  properly  adjusted  on  a  safety 
lamp,  this  will  only  prevent  the  pass- 
ing of  flame  when  the  gauze  is  in  per- 
fect condition,  clean  and  free  from  oil 
and  dust  and  the  lamp  carefully  han- 
dled and  not  exposed  to  a  sudden  rusli, 
or  blast  of  air.  A  safety  lamp  is  no 
longer  safe  when  handled  by  an  inex- 
perienced person  carelessly  or  when  not 
properly  cleaned,  assembled  and  in- 
spected. The  lamp  is  not  safe  when 
the  gauze  has  become  heated  by  expos- 
ure to  a  gas-charged  atmosphere,  or 
not  properly  protected  from  a  strong 
air  current. 

Question — Two  airways  have  each 
an  area  of  04  sq  ft.  and  their  lengths 
are  each  3,000  ft ,  one  of  the  airivays 
being  circular  and  the  other  sqvxtre. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rubbing 
surface?   If  so,  hoiv  much? 

Answer — For  the  same  sectional 
area,  the  perimeter  of  a  square  airway 
is  practically  1^  times  that  of  a  cir- 
cular airway;  and,  for  the  same  length 
of  airway,  the  rubbing  surfaces  will  be 
in  the  same  proportion.  For  example, 
the  diameter  of  a  circular  airway 
having  a  sectional  area  of  64  sq.ft.  is 
V64  ^  0.7854  =  9.027  ft.;  and  its 
perimeter,  3.1416  X  9.027  ft.  =  28.36 
ft.  The  rubbing  surface  for  a  length 
of  the  circular  airway,  of  3,000  ft.,  is 
3,000  X  28.36  =  85,080  sq.ft. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  side  of  a 
square  airway  whose  sectional  airway 
is  64  sq.ft.,  is  V"64  =  8  ft.;  and  its 
perimeter,  4  x  8  =  32  ft.  The  rubbing 
surface  of  the  square  airway,  for  the 
same  length,  is  therefore  3,000  x  32  = 
96,000  sq.ft.,  which  is  practically  IJ 
times  that  of  the  circular  airway,  as 
previously  stated. 

Question — What  produces  white- 
damp  in  the  mines?  What  are  its  iti- 
jurioiis  effects  on  the  workmen  em- 
ployed therein?  How  would  you  treat 
a  man  overcome  by  ichitedamp? 

Answer — "Whitedamp"  is  a  term  ap- 
plied by  miners  to  the  presence  of  car- 
bon monoxide  (CO)  in  the  mine  air. 
It  results  from  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  carbon,  owing  to  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  air.  Whitedamp  is  produced  by 
gob  fires,  firing  of  shots  in  close  places 
and  explosion  of  gas  or  dust  in  mine.-?. 
The  effect  of  breathing  very  small 
percentages  of  carbon  monoxide  in  air 
is  to  poison  the  system  by  its  absorp- 
tion in  the  blood.  This  effect  is  cumu- 
lative and  therefore  dangerous  to 
health.  It  has  a  toxic  effect  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  causing  a  general  debility 
and  loss  of  vitality,  the  victim  becom- 
ing nervous,  weak  and  helpless.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  of  this  gas  breathed 
but  a  short  time  will  cause  death. 

The  treatment  of  men  overcome  with 
whitedamp  is  the  forced  inhalation  of 
pure  oxygen  by  means  of  a  pulmotor, 
which  pamps  the  oxygen  into  the  lungs. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


BANKING  credit,  according  to  Commerce  Monthly  issued  May  1 
by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  cannot  be 
substituted  for  reduced  capital  and  credit  lines  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  present  assets.  "Business  must  now  recognize,"  the 
report  continues,  "that  it  cannot  operate  on  borrowed  money  to  the 
same  extent  as  before  capital  was  impaired.  It  is  unsound  to  attempt 
to  maintain  the  former  high  aggregate  of  credit  lines  after  a  year  of 
heavy  losses.  Easier  credit  conditions  and  cheaper  rates  would  not 
alter  this  fact.     .     .     . 

"Fortunately,  some  of  the  very  factors  which  have  combined  to  make 
credit  liquidation  desirable  also  make  an  adequate  volume  of  business 
possible  on  a  smaller  credit  base.  It  will  take  less  money  to  do  busi- 
ness on  a  lower  price  level,  even  though  further  increases  in  produc- 
tion and  sales,  as  measured  by  physical  volume,  may  take  place. 
Elimination  of  the  speculative  element  from  business  and  the  trend 
towards  conservatism  should  bring  about  more  rapid  turnover.  For  a 
time  also  it  may  well  be  that  even  when  measured  by  physical  volume, 
the  total  of  business  will  be  smaller  and  with  sharper  competition 
goods  will  be  better  made  and  replacement  requirements  appreciably 
lessened.     .     .     . 

"In  spite  of  some  orders  from  the  automobile  industry  and  for  pipe 
making,  the  buying  of  steel  is  entirely  in  the  form  of  small  orders  for 
prompt  delivery,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  distrust 
the  future  course  of  the  market  is  plainly  apparent.     .     .     . 

"Cotton  consumption  has  increased  steadily  during  the  last  three 
months.  Staple  goods  are  selling  well,  but  business  in  fine  fabrics  is 
far  below  normal.  .  .  .  Improvement  in  woolen  and  worsted  man- 
ufactures is  indicated  both  by  trade  reports  and  government  statis- 
tics of  active  and  idle  machinery.  .  .  .  Conditions  in  the  silk 
industry  are  more  satisfactory  at  this  date  than  in  either  of  the  other 
major  textiles." 


Machine   Plant   on   Full   Time 

The  Taft-Peirce  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  announced 
May  6  that  its  plant,  employing  700 
persons,  would  be  shut  down  for  a 
week,  and  would  reopen  May  16  on 
full  time.  The  plant,  which  manu- 
factures machinery  and  tools,  has 
been  operating  four  days  a  week. 


month  was  approximately  $85,000,- 
000,  far  below  the  monthly  average 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  ten 
months'  period  ended  with  April, 
however,  the  trade  balance  was  some- 
thing over  $100,000,000,  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  ten  months 
the  year  before. 


Foreign  Trade  Still  Shrinking 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  fall  off  in  April,  figures 
made  public  May  11  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show.  Exports 
of  $340,000,000  compared  with  $387,- 
000,000  the  month  before  and  $648,- 
000,000  in  April,  1920.  Imports  last 
month  increased  $3,000,000  over  the 
$252,000,000  total  the  month  before, 
but  were  $241,000,000  below  the 
April,  1920,  mark.  The  trade  balance 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the 


15,000   Paper  Mill   Hands  on  Strike 

Information  received  by  union  offi- 
cials indicated  that  more  than  9,000 
paper-mill  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  went  on  strike 
May  11,  making  a  total  of  about  15,- 
000  workers  who  have  gone  out  since 
May  1  as  the  result  of  wage  reduc- 
tions of  30  per  cent  proposed  by  the 
manufacturers.  Union  leaders  de- 
clare that  the  seven  mills  forced  to 
close  down  May  11  produce  4.000 
tons  of  news-print  daily,  or  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  output. 


Mill  8  Month.H  Idle  Ke8umcs 
The  Sanford  Spinning  Co.  plant  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Passaic  Cotton  Mills 
Corporation  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  re- 
sumed operation  Monday,  May  9, 
after  having  been  wholly  shut  down 
since  last  September. 

Large  Rail  Order   Placed 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  of 
Toronto,  has  received  an  order  from 
the  Dominion  Government  for  50,- 
000  tons  of  rails  for  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  The  plant  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  in  full  operation 
on  the  contract,  which  will  require 
about  two  months  to  complete.  Two 
thousand  men  are  at  work. 


Cotton  Goods  Mill  Speeds  Up 

The  Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  announced,  May  5 
that  it  would  operate  on  a  basis  of  48 
hours  a  week  instead  of  on  the  35- 
hour  schedule  which  was  put  into 
effect  last  January.  The  company, 
which  manufactures  cotton  goods, 
employs  5,000  persons.  The  new 
schedule  goes  into  effect  immedi- 
ately, the  announcem.ent  said. 


La  Belle  Iron  Works  Opens 
That  the  La  Belle  Iron  Work^ 
plant  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  woula 
resume  operations  May  16,  when 
more  than  1,000  men  were  expected 
to  return  to  work,  was  announced  by 
officials  of  the  company  May  9. 


Union  Pacific  to  Extend  Lines 
Contr.Hct  for  what  was  said  to  be 
the  first  piece  of  railroad  construc- 
tion work  in  the  West  since  the  war 
was  let  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  May  10.  It  calls  for  the 
grading  and  bridging  of  forty-two 
miles  from  Haig,  Neb.,  into  Wyom- 
ing. The  new  line  is  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  road's  North  Platte  Val- 
ley line. 


Idlessness  Decreases  in  Illinois 

Figures  made  public  in  Chicago 
May  11  by  the  State  Employment 
Agency  of  Illinois  show  that  unem- 
ployment is  decreasing  in  Chicago 
and  generally  throughout  the  State. 


Ford  to  Make  All  Own  Forgings 

Orders  were  placed  last  week  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  more  than 
100  giant  drop  forge  hammers,  cost- 
ing in  e.xcess  of  $1,000,000,  it  was 
announced  May  11.  This  equipment 
will  give  the  Highland  Park  plant 
the  largest  drop-forge  plant  in  the 
world  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Krupp  works  in  Essen,  it  is  said. 
The  new  equipment  is  designed  to 
produce  every  steel  forging  used  in 
consti-uction  of  passenger  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors. 
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Government  Fuel  Yard  Receives  New  Bids  of 
$2.8044.76;  March  Figures  $3.50-$4.82 

NEW  bids  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  May 
10  from  twenty-one  coal  firms  for  supplying  the  Gov- 
ernment Fuel  Yard  in  Washington  with  bituminous  coal  for 
the  ensuing  year.  These  bids  were  received  following  the 
rejection  of  proposals  recently  submitted.  Prices  ranged 
from  $2.80  to  $4.76  at  the  mine,  as  compared  with  earlier 
figures  of  $3.50  to  $4.82.  The  bid  of  H.  P.  Brydon  &  Bros., 
Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  was  the  lowest  submitted.  The  bids 
follow: 

Rockwood  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  10,000  tons  Pennsylvania 
coal,   $3.75  ;  same  quantity  but  different  analysis,   $3.25. 

C.  J.  Rowe  Bros.,  Myersdale,  Pa.,  60,000  tons  Maryland  coal, 
$3.50. 

Jenkins  &  McCall  Coal  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  20,000  tons  Mary- 
land coal,  $4.20. 

D.  E.  "Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  25,000  tons  Pennsylvania 
coal,  $3.80. 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  25,000  tons  W.  Va. 
smokeless    nut   and   slack,    $3.19. 

H.  P.  Brydon  &  Bros.,  Piedmont,  "W.  Va.,  126,000  tons  north- 
ern West  Virginia  coal,  $2.80,  conditioned  on  bid  being  accepted 
before  June  1. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  50,000  tons  New  River  coal, 
$3.92;   25,000  tons  New  River  nut  and  slack,  $3.36. 

Steinman  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,   10,000   tons,   $4.70. 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  61,000  tons  New  River 
mine   run,    $4.48  :    7,000   tons   nut  and   slack,    $4.20. 

W.   D.  Althouse,  Philadelphia,   6,300   tons  Maryland  coal,  $3.64. 

Line  &  Reed,  Baltimore,  20,000  tons  Pennsylvania  mine-run, 
$4.07;   15,000  tons,  $4.18. 

P.  &  S.  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  100,000  tons  Pennsylvania  coal, 
$3,695  ;   40,000  tons,   $3,595. 

Equitable  Fuel  Co.,  Baltimore,  45,000  tons,  $4.08  ;  45,000  tons, 
$3.91;  11,000  tons,  $3.53;  9,000  tons,  $4.47;  45,000  tons,  $3.91; 
all  Pennsylvania  coal.     Pennsylvania  gas  coal,   1,600   tons,   $3.92. 

Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  61,000  tons,  $3.75  from  June  to 
September,  and  $3.90  thereafter. 

Georges  Creek  &  Phoenix  Mining  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
14,000  tons  Maryland  coal,  $3.36  until  Oct.  1 ;  $3.81  thereafter. 
or  $3.64  for  the  entire  period. 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Cincinnati,  43,000  tons  W.  Va.,  mine  run, 
$4.20 ;  New  River  nut  and  slack,  $3.92.  Corresponding  bids  of 
$3.92  and  $3.64  If  paragraph  9,  relating  to  wage  scale  changes, 
ia   eliminated. 

Commercial  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philedelphia,  30,000  tons  Penn- 
sylvania coal,  $4.20. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  New  York,  61,000  tons 
West  Virginia  coal,  $4.20. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  30,000  tons  Penn- 
sylvania mine  run,  $4.48  ;  1,500  tons  West  Virginia  gas  coal, 
$4.76. 

Allegheny  Coal  Co.,  15,000  tons  Maryland  coal,  $3.60.  Pitts- 
burgh  (Pa.)   Coal  Co.,  1,600  tons  Pennsylvania  gas  coal,  $4.20. 


Creditors  File  Petitions  in  Bankruptcy 
Against  Old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

PETITIONS  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  were  filed  by 
James  F.  Curtis  and  Root,  Clark,  Buckner  &  Rowland, 
attorneys,  against  the  Old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  of 
New  York  in  the  District  Coviv  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  on  May  9  and  on  May  12.  The  creditors  sign- 
ing the  first  petition  were  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Emmons 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Majestic 
Coal  Co.,  Inc.;  on  the  second  petition  the  creditors  were  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Seaboard  Byproduct  Co. 
and  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.  It  is  understood  that  the 
second  petition  was  merely  supplemental  to  the  first,  alleg- 
ing as  an  additional  act  of  bankruptcy  that  the  exchange 
had  on  May  11  admitted  in  writing  its  inability  to  pay  its 
debts  and  its  willingness  to  be  adjU'iged  a  bankrupt.  As 
the  exchange  terminated  its  active  operations  at  the  end  of 
April,  1920,  no  application  was  made  for  a  receiver. 

Colonel  Lloyd  C.  McGrum,  general  manager  of  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  recently  organized 
creditors'  committee  of  the  exchange,  gave  out  the  follow- 
ing statement  with  reference  to  the  filing  of  the  petitions: 

"Our  creditors'  committee  was  organized  with  practically 
all  of  the  largest  creditors  of  the  exchange  represented  in 
its  membership  in  the  hope  of  liquidating  the  affairs  of  the 
exchange  without  a  bankruptcy.  With  this  in  view  letters 
were  sent  to  all  of  the  creditors  of  the  exchange  inviting 
their  cooperation,  and  these  invitations  met  with  such  a 
gratifying  response  that  the  committee  had  high  hopes  of 
success. 

"Upon  investigating  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  ex- 
change, however,  the  situation  was  found  to  be  so  involved 
as  a  consequence  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  adjust  the  obligations  of  debtors  that  there  seemed 


to  be  no  alternative  except  to  file  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
This  decision  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  exchange,  as  is  further  indicated  by  its 
action  on  May  11  in  admitting  its  insolvency.  The  bank- 
ruptcy makes  it  none  the  less  important  for  the  creditors' 
committee  to  act  together  in  an  effort  to  realize  the  largest 
possible  amount  from  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  members 
of  the  exchange.  There  is  no  intention  of  dissolving  the 
creditors'  committee,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  invite 
the  continued  cooperation  of  those  who  have  already  joined 
with  us  in  the  preliminary  steps,  and  we  shall  welcome  any 
additions  to  our  number,  and  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
all  debtors  in  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  exchange 
against  them." 

Pennsylvania  Governor  Signs  Anthracite 
Tax  Bill;  Effective  July  1 

GOVERNOR  SPROUL  of  Pennsylvania  on  Wednesday, 
May  11,  affixed  his  signature  to  the  bill  imposing  a 
tax  of  IJ  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  anthracite  coal  effective 
July  1.  The  tax  is  to  be  applied  when  the  coal  is  prepared 
for  market.  The  bill  originally  contained  a  clause  that  the 
tax  could  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  this  was 
eliminated  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Legislature. 

A  somewhat  similar  law  enacted  several  years  ago  was 
declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  was  class 
legislation.  The  protest  of  hard-coal  operators  is  again 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  act  leaves  bituminous  coal 
untaxed  and  is  therefore  partial. 
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No  Reduction  in  Miners'  Wages/ Says  Lewis 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  predicted  in  a  statement  issued  May  5  at 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis  that  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  mine  workers'  wages.  He  declared  the  United  Miners 
would  resist  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  present  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  and  urged  the  public  not 
to  delay  the  purchase  of  coal  in  the  hope  that  wage  cuts 
will  bring  cheaper  fuel. 

Mr.  Lewis'  statement  is  as  follows: 

"There  will  be  no  reduction  of  wages  in  the  organized 
sections  of  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  mine  workers 
are  now  working  under  a  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  created  by  the  President,  and 
which  functioned  under  governmental  authority.*  These 
wage  schedules  were  written  into  an  agreement  between 
miners  and  operators,  which  will  not  terminate  until  March 
31,  1922. 

"There  can  be  modification  or  abrogation  of  this  agree- 
ment in  any  coal-producing  district  without  disturbing  the 
integrity  of  the  contract  throughout  the  nation.  The  United 
Mines  Workers  will  resist  any  attempt  to  replace  the  present 
contract.  The  acute  depression  in  the  mining  industry  now 
confronting  us,  with  consequent  wide-spread  unemployment 
and  distress  among  the  mine  workers,  is  not  in  any  way 
attributable  to  the  wage  schedule  now  in  effect.  Production 
costs  at  the  present  time  are  such  as  to  enable  coal  to  be 
produced  and  furnished  the  consuming  public  at  a  price 
relatively  lower  than  any  other  basic  or  essential  commodity. 

"Users  of  coal  should  not  delay  purchase  upon  the  theory 
or  with  the  hope  that  any  reduction  of  wages  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  miner  workers.  Statements  to  the  contrary 
have  no  basis  in  fact." 
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•This  Is  not  strictly  true,  the  mine  workers  having  received  an 
increase  since  that  time  as  the  result  of  agitation  and  a  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 


Strike  Closes  Benton  Mine  of  U.  S.  Steel  Co. — Refusal 
to  give  the  mine  examiners  of  the  Middle  Fork  mine  at 
Benton,  111.,  pay  regardless  of  the  I'egularity  of  operation 
has  resulted  in  a  strike  by  which  700  men  are  laid  idle.  The 
mine  is  operated  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  William  Brinley, 
superintendent  of  the  plant,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  company  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  mine 
works  or  is  idle. 
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We  Need  Fewer  Laws  But  More  Sanity  in  Enforcing 

Those  That  We  Now  Have* 


By  John  E.  Lloyd 


THE  problems  of  retail  coal  distributors  are  many  and 
varied  and  should  be  given  careful  and  serious  thought. 
In  our  discussions  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  "In  the  public  service"  and  that  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  public  depend  largely  on  our  ability  to 
function  properly.  The  retail  coal  dealer  who  serves  the 
public  best  is  the  greatest  asset  to  the  association,  as  it  is 
only  through  public  confidence  gained  by  unselfish  service 
to  the  public  needs  that  we  can  continue  to  prosper. 

The  association  has  a  great  future  before  it,  a  future  in 
which  its  members  will  be  respected  and  depended  upon  in 
every  community  they  serve.  We  as  retailers  fail  in  our 
duty  unless  we  give  our  active  support  to  our  local,  state 
and  national  associations;  it  is  not  enough  to  be  mere 
members.  We  should  be  proud  of  our  membership  and 
should  let  the  public  in  our  community  know  of  our  associa- 
tion and  that  it  stands  for  a  square  deal  and  their  protec- 
tion. Make  your  association  a  force  for  better  business 
methods.  Let  your  standards  be  so  high  that  a  retail  coal 
dealer  who  is  not  a  member  will  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. 

The  truth  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  before  retiring  from  office  to  give  you  in  detail 
some  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  coal  business. 

Standardized  Preparation  an  Important  Matter 

The  matter  of  sizing  and  preparation  is  a  serious  one  in 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  All  should  co-operate  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  market  coal  of  standard 
preparation  and  size  that  will  be  the  most  economical  for 
the  consumer.  This  standard  preparation  and  size  should 
be  maintained  by  all  companies  alike  and  no  changes  should 
be  made  without  first  consulting  the  retailers  and  then  ex- 
plaining to  the  public  the  reasons  for  the  changes.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  the  producer  of  coal  has  gone  ahead  and 
made  changes  without  properly  considering  the  effect  on  the 
domestic  consumer. 

No  real  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  create  a  market  or 
to  show  the  consumer  the  most  economical  and  best  method 
of  burning  coal.  The  anthracite  operators  complain  there 
is  no  market  for  the  small  sizes — No.  1  buckwheat  and 
smaller.  This  is  true,  but  a  market  can  be  created  if  the 
operators  are  willing  to  use  modern,  up-to-date  merchan- 
dising methods,  but  so  far  nothing  practical  has  been  done. 

Examine  the  methods  of  the  gas  and  oil  companies  and 
note  the  results  obtained.  Every  expert  coal  engineer  knows 
the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage and  at  less  cost  for  private  homes,  in  many  cases,  than 
the  so-called  domestic  sizes.  However,  architects  ard 
builders  continue  to  specify  ranges  and  furnaces  that  will 
burn  only  the  domestic  sizes  of  pea,  nut,  stove  and  egg. 

Co-operation  Would  Incrbl^se  Consumption 

Just  a  little  co-operation  between  the  operator,  wholesaler 
and  retailer  would  create  a  market  for  buckwheat  sizes  and 
a  better  market  for  pea  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
would  enable  operators  to  obtain  a  better  average  price  on 
all  coal  sold  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  make  a 
reduction  on  the  sizes  now  used  for  domestic  consumption. 

There  should  be  a  permanent  joint  committee  of  operators, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
who  should  meet  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  and  plan 
ways  for  improving  the  coal  business.  The  coal  trade  has 
been  so  long  and  so  unjustly  criticised  by  the  public  press 
that  many  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal 
appear  to  be  afraid  to  meet  and  discuss  mutual  problems. 
This  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  consumer,  if  prop- 
erly carried  through.     It  is  only  through  co-operation  that 

•Address  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer- 
chants'  Association,   Richmond.   Va.,   May   12-13-14.   1921. 


we  can  expect  to  continue  our  freedom  of  action  and  elim- 
inate for  all  time  the  uneconomical  conditions  which  are 
bound  to  follow  any  attempt  at  government  regulation  or 
control. 

By  co-operation  I  do  not  mean  that  any  one  branch  of 
the  coal  industry  should  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  other. 
Each  has  its  distinct  function  to  perform  and  each  should 
exert  all  possible  energy  and  ability  on  its  own  end  of  the 
job.  Let  us  make  suggestions  to  each  other,  let  us  work 
in  harmony  and  be  willing  to  do  anything  that  will  help  in 
the  proper  merchandising  of  coal,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
may  be  well  served;  but  when  we  have  done  that  we  have 
no  right  to  go  further. 

Expect  Assistance  from  Secretary  Hoover 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  administration  at  Washington. 
I  believe  President  Harding  and  his  Cabinet  are  sincere  in 
their  wish  "to  keep  government  out  of  business  and  put 
business  in  government,"  and  we  should  lend  every  effort 
to  help.  Mr.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  especially 
interested  in  business  and  can  be  counted  on.  I  firmly  believe, 
to  assist  us  in  any  proper  co-operation  that  will  assure  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  coal.  Until  we  as  business 
men  give  more  attention  to  our  government,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect much  improvement  in  present  day  problems. 

To  quote  from  Collier's  Weekly:  "More  business  in  gov- 
ernment means  but  one  thing,  if  it  means  anything  at  all. 
It  means  that  more  business  men  must  pay  attention  to 
public  affairs.  It  means  they  must  exercise  as  much  con- 
cern over  what  is  going  on  day  by  day  at  Washington,  at 
the  State  Capitol  and  the  City  Hall  as  they  do  over  what  is 
going  on  in  Wall  Street  and  the  ball  park  and  the  golf 
links." 

We  should  get  together  And  study  our  mutual  problems. 
If  we  do  not  and  the  coal  business  is  continued  along  the 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  today,  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
government  control,  and  in  the  end  the  public  will  be  the 
greatest  sufferer.  You  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
your  choice  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Co-operate  and 
do  business  on  a  modern  merchandising  basis  and  have  the 
government,  the  public  and  the  press  back  of  you;  or  con- 
tinue as  you  have  in  the  past  and  you  wil'  no  longer  be  free 
to  do  as  you  please,  but  will  be  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  government. 

Suggests  Combining  Yards  to  Cut  Expenses 

How  can  we  as  retailers  distribute  coal  at  less  cost  to 
the  consumer?  One  .vay,  I  very  frankly  believe,  is  by 
encouraging  combinations  of  existing  retail  yards.  In  most 
places  there  are  entirely  too  many  yards  rather  than  too 
few.  I  believe  a  few  companies  with  yards  properly  dis- 
tributed can  serve  the  public  to  better  advantage  than  the 
same  number  of  yards  each  under  different  management. 

Another  factor  in  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  that 
the  retailer  does  not  sell  all  the  coal  that  is  distributed  at 
retail  in  his  community.  By  this  I  mean  that  others  than 
a  retail  dealer  are  able  to  purchase  coal  when  general  busi- 
ness is  slack  and  coal  is  plentiful,  have  it  shipped  to  a  team 
track  and  hauled  direct  from  the  car  to  the  consumer.  This 
means  that  the  retail  dealer  who  maintains  a  vard  and  the 
necessary  equipment  to  do  a  maximum  business  loses  the 
tonnage  to  which  he  is  entitled  and  should  have  if  he  is  to 
maintain  his  yard  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  supply  the 
public. 

If  this  uneconomic  practice  of  shipping  cars  to  public 
sidings  in  any  community  is  continued  by  producing  com- 
panies and  wholesalers,  it  means  that  the  retail  dealer  will 
reduce  his  equipment  and  then  at  the  very  time  everyone 
wants  coal  at  once,  there  is  no  way  of  suppljing  the  demand, 
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as  the  team  track  hauler,  or  "snowbird,"  is  not  functioning. 
He  hauls  coal  only  when  the  price  is  low;  in  summer  weather, 
when  delivery  conditions  are  at  their  best,  and  when  coal 
is  the  easiest  to  purchase.  To  compare  the  service  he 
renders  with  that  rendered  by  the  regular  dealer  who  main- 
tains a  yard  and  is  in  business  twelve  months  in  the  year 
is  manifestly  unfair. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  opposed  to  and  will 
protect  business  against  unfair  competition.  What  can  be 
more  unfair  than  the  practice  of  large  manufacturing  plants 
purchasing  coal  and  distributing  it  at  cost  to  their  em- 
ployees ?  This  practice  causes  endless  dissatisfaction  in  any 
community  where  such  a  plant  is  situated.  A  few  con- 
sumers receive  a  rebate  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 
A  few  families  get  a  little  cheaper  coal,  while  the  great 
majority  have  to  pay  more. 

Railroads  Now  Treat  All  Shippers  Alike 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  railroads  gave  re- 
bates, but  now  all  shippers,  large  and  small,  are  treated 
alike,  and  unless  the  producer  of  coal  is  willing  to  adjust 
some  of  the  present  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  coal, 
we  can  expect  nothing  but  continued  criticism. 

Operators  and  wholesalers  should  discontinue  the  practice 
of  shipping  to  any  but  retail  dealers  who  are  in  business 
twelve  months  in  every  year  and  who  maintain  at  all  times 
the  facilities  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  should  at 
all  times  stand  for  the  most  economic  method  of  delivery 
and  a  square  deal  for  the  public.  This  public  interest 
would  best  be  served  by  all  coal  for  domestic  consumption  in 
any  community  being  delivered  only  through  retail  yards. 

Another  most  unsatisfactory  condition  from  both  the  re- 
tail and  consumers'  point  of  view  is  the  matter  of  price,  and 
this  during  the  past  few  years  certainly  has  been  a  just 
criticism,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  increase  but  rather 
on  account  of  the  great  variation  in  prices.  Before  the  war 
there  was  some  variation  in  prices  quoted  by  producing  com- 
panies, but  these  small  differences  averaged  up  during  each 
coal  year,  so  that  in  the  end  the  costs  were  nearly  uniform. 

This  is  not  the  case  to-day,  as  the  Fuel  Administration 
fixed  a  differential  of  75c.  per  ton  between  certain  classes  of 
anthracite  operators.  This  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion to  retail  dealers  and  consumers.  Some  way  should  be 
found  under  the  law  to  have  as  nearly  a  uniform  price  as 
possible.  This  is  the  only  way  that  coal  can  be  distributed 
in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  consumer.  Each  consumer 
wishes  to  be  assured  that  the  price  he  pays  is  no  more  than 
that  paid  by  any  other  consumer  for  the  same  quality  of 
coal. 

Independents  Want  Higher  Prices  at  Mines 

The  so-called  independent  operators  (who  do  not  own 
any  railroads  and  therefore  cannot  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
freight  haul)  claim  that  company  or  railroad-owned  mines 
do  not  make  a  profit  on  coal  mining,  but  on  the  freight  haul, 
and  for  this  reason  they  insist  they  are  entitled  to  and  must 
have  a  higher  price  for  coal  at  the  mines.  If  the  conten- 
tion is  true,  the  matter  of  freight  rates  on  anthracite  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and   proper  reductions  made. 

At  the  same  time  an  investigation  of  anthracite  freight 
rates  is  made  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  bituminous 
rates  as  well,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  coal  is  paying 
a  rate  out  of  proportion  to  other  commodities.  A  further 
investigation  should  be  made  of  coal  shipments  at  Tide- 
water. If  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  anthracite  is  not 
rescreened  and  reweighed  before  being  loaded  in  barges, 
tariffs  should  be  changed  to  compel  the  railroads  to  perform 
this  service. 

Proper  publicity  should  be  given  the  coal  business,  and 
this  car.  be  accomplished  only  through  joint  committees  of 
operators,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The  coal  business  gets 
plenty  of  publicity,  but  the  wrong  kind.  The  consumer, 
through  the  public  press,  has  been  educated  to  a  point  where 
he  hardly  believer  anything  good  of  anyone  engaged  in  the 
coal  business. 

This  can  readily  be  overcome  by  sustained  joint  advertis- 


ing and  giving  to  the  public  the  unbiased  facts.  Public 
opinion,  in  the  long  run,  is  fair,  and  it  is  only  through  lack 
of  foresight  and  the  failure  of  the  trade  to  use  ordinary 
common  sense  that  we  stand  where  we  are  today,  in  the 
shadow  of  government  interference  and  control. 

There  are  several  bills  now  pending  before  Congress 
which,  if  passed,  will  be  the  entering  wedge  for  eventual 
absolute  control  of  the  coal  industry.  We  do  not  need  more 
government  interference  to-day.  This  country  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  and  has  reached  the  position  it  now  holds 
through  individual  unhampered  effort,  and  if  left  alone, 
American  business  men  will  place  this  country  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Let  Congress  and  all  the  government  departments  and  offi- 
cials devote  all  their  time  to  matters  of  government,  and, 
left  alone,  our  business  men  will  continue  to  make  American 
business  the  greatest  factor  in  our  economic  well-being  and 
the  envy  of  the  commercial  world.  By  all  means  let  our 
government  be  in  position  to  advise  and  help  at  all  times, 
but  let  it  stop  there.  The  ills  of  the  past  seven  years  can- 
not be  cured  by  more  laws.  What  we  need  are  fewer  laws 
and  more  sanity  in  the  enforcement  of  those  we  now  have. 

Labor  Most  Expensive  Element  of  Production 

Of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  coal,  that  of  labor  is  the  most  important  and 
the  greatest  single  item  of  expense.  In  the  old  days  the 
employer  used  to  come  in  close  contact  with  his  men;  he 
knew  them  all  and  could  call  most  of  them  by  name.  As 
business  has  grown,  this  personal  contact  has  become  less 
and  less,  until  to-day  in  a  business  of  any  size  the  "big 
boss"  probably  is  not  even  known  to  most  of  his  employees. 
Even  in  a  small  business,  employing,  say,  less  than  one 
hundred  men,  I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  heads  of  firms 
know  and  are  known  to  their  men. 

This  lack  of  contact  has  been  the  principal  reason  for  the 
labor  union  and  the  walking  delegate.  Your  men  have 
had  no  one  before  whom  they  could  go  for  a  hearing,  so, 
naturally,  they  have  drifted  into  the  union  because  they 
received  a  sympathetic  car  from  the  union  heads  and  walk- 
ing delegates.  The  labor  leader's  job  depends  upon  agita- 
tion and  making  trouble,  so  why  be  surprised  at  present- 
day  conditions  ?  How  many  of  your  men  know  anything 
about  your  business,  except  what  they  hear  from  paid  lead- 
ers ?  What  can  you  as  an  employer  expect  your  men  to 
know  of  conditions  except  as  they  apply  to  their  own 
locality?  What  have  you  attempted  in  the  way  of  proper 
education  along  right  lines  ?  How  often  do  you  get  your 
men  together  and  talk  to  them  ?  Have  you  a  committee  of 
your  own  employees  who  are  privileged  to  come  and  discuss 
their  problems  at  any  time  with  you? 

If  you  have  not  done  any  of  these  things  and  many  others, 
it  is  you  and  you  alone  who  ax'e  to  blame  for  the  present- 
day  unrest.  Remember,  the  leaders  of  the  union  are  con- 
tinually agitating  by  word  of  mouth,  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets. Labor  to-day  is  hearing  just  one  side  and  has  been 
hearing  only  one  side  of  the  question  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  conditions  are  not 
worse. 

Employers  Responsible  for  Education  of  Men 

Employers  in  the  coal  business  owe  a  duty  to  the  public 
and  to  posterity  and  that  is  to  see  that  their  men  are  edu- 
cated along  right  thinking  lines.  See  that  they  receive 
pamphlets  and  circulars  of  the  right  kind  (the  kind  that  will 
make  them  good  Americans)  as  often  as  they  are  now 
getting  literature  which  can  only  end  in  anarchy. 

Labor  also  owes  something  to  the  employei-s  and  to  the 
public,  that  is,  more  efficiency,  with  the  consequent  increase 
in  production  per  capita.  The  many  uneconomic  restrictions 
of  labor  unions  must  be  eliminated  at  once,  the  closed  shop 
thrown  into  the  discard  and  a  real  day's  work  given  for  a 
day's  pay.  This  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  shorter  hours 
for  a  day's  work,  but  rather  to  discuss  how  much  longer  we 
can  work.  There  is  continual  agitation  lor  a  universal 
eight-hour  day,  while  instead  we  should  be  talking  of  a 
longer  working  day.  To  give  continuous  employment  to 
all  in  this  country  our  products  must  compete  in  the  world's 
markets,  and  this  cannot  be  don     unless  labor  is  willing  to 
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decrease  wages  and  increase  production.     The  closed   shop 
has  never  and  can  never  accomplish  this. 

We  have  all  been  neglectful  of  the  two  most  important 
elements  which  alone  can  assure  our  economic  well-being 
and  our  continued  success  as  a  nation.     These  two  are  our 


employees  and  our  government.  As  we  are,  so  they  will  be. 
The  case  is  in  our  hands.  If  we  are  of  the  blood  of  our 
ancestors  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  we  will  continue 
to  build  the  nation  along  the  lines  of  freedom  and  justice, 
so  that  in  very  truth  this  will  be  the  Land  of  Opportunity. 


New  Frelinghuysen  Bill  Vests  in  President  Decision  to 

Investigate  Coal  Costs  and  Profits 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent 


AUTHORITY  for  the  Federal  Government  to  investi^-ate 
/-\  conditions  affecting  the  management,  organization  and 
■i-  -^  practices  of  concerns  producing  or  dealing  in  coal  is 
eliminated  from  a  revised  fact-finding  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  new  bill  vests  in 
the  President  any  decision  to  investigate  costs  and  profits. 
The  commercial  and  business  features  of  fact-finding  are  to 
be  handled  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  scientific 
fact-finding  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Both  the  fact-finding  and  seasonal  coal-rate  bills  were 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  Monday,  May  16. 

In  its  revised  form  the  seasonal  coal  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  promote  continuous  operation  of  coal  mines, 
steady  employment  of  coal  miners  and  economical  use  of 
facilities  for  distribution  of  coal,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  initiate,  establish,  ap- 
prove or  adjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  during 
specified  seasons  or  periods,  which  shall  be  greater  or  less 
than  the  rates  for  other  specified  seasons  or  periods,  but 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  will  yield  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  same  annual  revenue  for  like  move- 
ment as  rates  v/ithout  seasonal  variation,  to  be  main- 
tained by  carriers,  as  a  whole  or  as  a  whole  in  each  of 
such  coal-rate  groups  or  territories  as  the  commission  may 
from  time  to  time  designate  for  that  purpose,  or  by  such 
carrier  or  earners  as  the  commission  may  designate.  The 
term  'coal'  shall  include  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  lig- 
nite, coke,  including  petroleum  coke,  and  briquets  and  bou- 
lets  made  from  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  from  coke. 

Commerce  Commission  Given  Emergency  Powers 

"Whenever  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  an  emer- 
gency affecting  the  transportation  of  coal  and  requiring  im- 
mediate action  exists  in  any  section  of  the  country  the  com- 
mission shall  have,  and  is  hereby  given,  authority,  either 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  complaint, 
at  once  if  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or  other  formal 
pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  schedule  in  so  far  as  it  affects  coal  rates, 
whether  seasonal  or  not,  upon  filing  with  such  schedule  and 
delivering  to  the  carrier  or  caiTiers  affected  thereby  a  state- 
ment in  writing  of  its  reasons  for  such  suspension,  and 
defer  the  use  of  such  coal  rates,  and  to  initiate  in  lieu 
thereof  such  seasonal  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
as  in  its  judgment  the  emergency  may  require.  The  com- 
mission shall  thereupon  enter  upon  a  hearing  concei'ning 
the  lawfulness  of  the  schedule,  the  operation  of  which  had 
been  so  suspended,  and  the  proceedings  thereon  shall  be  the 
same  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  those  provided  in  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  15.  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  repealing,  modifying,  or  denying  any  other 
authority  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  commission." 

The  new  fact-finding  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  investigate: 

(1)  The  tonnage  of  coal  produced  and  the  tonnage  of  coal 
sold,  including  railway  fuel. 

(2)  The  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  in  any  section  of  the 
country  or  in  such  consuming  territories  or  districts  as  may 
be  outlined  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  the  consump- 
tion requirements  of  any  such  sections'  or  consuming  terri- 
tories or  districts. 

(3)  The  distribution  of  shipments  of  coal  in  commerce  to 
any  such  section,  territory  or  district,  including  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  cars. 


(4)   The  contract  and   prevailing  market   prices   received 
or  paid  for  coal   by  persons   engaged  or  interested  in  the* 
mining,  sale,  storage  or  distribution  of  coal. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authoribed  to  require, 
secure,  and  collect  such  information  currently  or  at  such 
time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  from  all  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  he  min- 
ing, sale,  storage  or  distribution  of  coal.  The  data  so  ob- 
tained shall  be  limited  in  its  use  to  the  purposes  of  the  act 
and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  provision 
to  investigate  conditions  of  miners  is  continued. 

The  new  fact-finding  bill  provides  that  in  the  publication 
of  data  or  in  the  furnishing  of  information  to  boards  of 
mediation  there  must  be  no  disclosure  of  individual  returns 
or  of  any  business  transaction,  trade  secrets  or  names  of  cus- 
tomers. The  provision  for  an  investigation  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  zoning  system  for  coal  is  continued,  as  is  also 
the  provision  for  investigation  as  to  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment coal  by  one  agency,  reports  to  be  made  to  Congress  in 
December  next  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mine  Bureau  Director  Authorized  to  Investigate 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  investigate  the  methods  and  processes  for  storage,  inspec- 
tion, sampling,  analysis,  purchase,  classification  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  coal,  and  the  conduct  of  experiments 
and  researches  to  determine  the  most  efficient  means  for 
such  storage  and  other  processes  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion, transportation  and  utilization  of  coal.  In  this  work  the 
Director  shall  co-operate  with  dealers,  consumers  and  others 
to  encourage  the  consti-uction  of  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  coal  and  for  its  utilization. 

The  Director  is  also  authorized  to  investigate  as  to  pre- 
scribing standards  for  various  kinds  and  grades  of  coal 
prepared  for  the  market,  reporting  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations next  December. 

The  bill  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
co-operate  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  carrying  out 
the  act  and  in  promoting  the  proper  distribution  and  use 
of  coal  cars  to  effect  most  efficient  transportation  of  coal. 

A  new  section  requires  that  upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  the  Mines  Director  each  operator, 
dealer  or  other  person,  and  each  person  who  consumes  coal 
in  excess  of  100  tons  annually  and  each  railroad  engaged  in 
transporting  coal,  shall  furnish  information  as  required  by 
the  act.  The  penalties  of  the  former  bill,  $1,000  fine  and 
six  months  imprisonment,  are  continued  in  the  new  meas- 
ure for  violation  of  the  law. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  does  not  contend  that  his  fact- 
finding bill  should  not  be  simplified  further.  He  was  not 
willing  to  delay  further  the  appearance  of  the  bill  on  the 
calendar,  but  will  offer  any  amendments  which  may  be 
agreed  upon  after  the  conference  which  was  proposed  by 
the  National  Coal  Association.  This  conference  will  be  held 
next  week,  probably  May  24.  As  time  passes  the  prospect 
for  a  large  attendance  increases.  Representatives  of  large 
consuming  interests  are  requesting  that  they  be  allowed  to 
attend.  The  Department  of  Justice,  it  is  understood,  intends 
to  have  a  representative  in  attendance. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  himself  is  making  a 
study  of  the  coal  situation.  A  member  of  the  administra- 
tion who  has  a  position  close  to  the  President  is  authoi-ity 
for  the  statement  that  the  administration  as  such  has 
approved  no  measure  before  Congress. 
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Hoover   Selects   McGraw-Hill   Executive   to 
Develop  Aids  to  Business 

FM.  FEIKER,  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  editor- 
•  ial  board  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  duties  and 
relations  of  greatest  significance  to  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  divided  the  Department  of  Commerce  into 
two  parts.  Assistant  Secretary  Huston  will  supervise  the 
bureaus  relating  to  navigation  and  fisheries,  while  Mr. 
Hoover  will  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  bureaus  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Standards  and  Census. 
Mr.  Feiker  will  directly  assist  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  expansion 
of  these  bureaus  as  aids  to  business. 

The  first  step  is  finding  out  what  kind  of  facts  and  figures 
industry  needs  from  the  Government  and  then,  having 
organized  the  department  to  function  according  to  these 
requirements,  the  next  step  will  be  to  devise  an  adequate 
system  of  clearing  the  collected  data  back  to  business.     It 


F.   M.    FEIKER 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

will  be  apparent  at  once  that  Mr.  Feiker's  background  of 
engineering  training,  viewpoint  on  the  needs  of  industry  and 
sense  of  publicity  will  be  of  great  value  to  him  in  the 
furtherance  of  Mr.  Hoover's  plans. 

Mr.  Feiker  is  an  electrical  engineer  by  profession  and  has 
been  especially  interested  in  aiding  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plan  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in  indus- 
try which  was  undertaken  by  ^he  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies  at  Mr.  Hot  ver's  suggestion.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  for 
several  years  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Publications  of  Chicago,  and  is  now  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Inc., 
of  New  York,  publishers  of  Coal  Age  and  other  engineering 
and  industrial  periodicals.  He  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  movement  to  interest  engineers  in  the  broad 
problems  of  public  service,  which  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 

Scrariton  Coal  Company  Fined  $250,000 

FOR  damage  done  to  the  streets  of  Scranton  in  violation 
of  an  injunction,  Judge  Maxey,  on  May  9,  placed  dam- 
ages of  $250,642.51  on  Frank  P.  Christian,  president;  John 
G.  Hayes,  general  manager  and  James  Pearn,  an  engineer 
of  the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  of  Scranton.     Judge  Maxey  declared 


that  "in  the  case  at  bar  the  defendants  Christian,  Hayes  and 
Pearn  were  the  brains  and  directing  force  of  the  Peoples 
Coal  Co.  Only  in  obedience  to  their  will  did  the  corporation 
function;  its  misdeeds  resulted  from  their  wilful  personal 
acts.  Not  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  violation  of  the 
injunction  would  be  a  travesty  and  the  court  would  be  left 
to  fulminate  against  a  name  only,  while  the  living,  breath- 
ing actors  who  really  did  the  acts  subversive  of  the  decree 
would  be  enabled  to  flout  the  principle  of  justice  that  those 
who  do  wrongs  should  right  them." 

The  fines  were  as  follows:  $211,650  to  replace  supporting 
material  wrongfully  removed,  $22,075  to  rectify  the  com- 
pany's defective  columnization  of  pillars;  $9,015.25  to  pay 
city's  engineering  expense;  $6,700  to  pay  city's  counsel 
expenses;  $102.27  to  pay  expense  of  printing  petition,  $1,000 
fine  for  violation  of  injunction  in  refusing  plaintiff  access 
to  mines. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  Also  Lowers  Wages 

AFTER  paying  for  some  time  a  much  higher  scale  than 
./a.  the  rest  of  the  operators  in  the  Connellsville  region  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  on  May  12  announced  a  wage  cut  to  take 
effect  on  Monday  last,  May  16.  It  will  reduce  the  wages  of 
25,000  men.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  like  all  the  operators 
in  the  Connellsville  region,  runs  non-union  mines  and  can 
therefore  reduce  wages  without  violating  contracts.  It 
paid  the  same  wage  as  other  operators  in  the  field  till  March 
of  this  year,  when  W.  J.  Rainey  Co.,  Inc.,  made  a  wage  cut 
of  18  per  cent. 

On  April  1  the  other  independent  mine  operators  in  the 
Connellsville  region  followed  suit,  but  made  the  cut  22  to  30 
per  cent.  W.  J.  Rainey  Co.  at  that  time  made  such  reduc- 
tions in  its  wage  rates  as  would  bring  its  scale  to  that 
paid  by  the  independents.  For  six  weeks  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  continued  to  operate  without  a  reduction  in  wages 
but  at  last  it  has  made  a  radical  wage  cut.  This  may  result 
in  some  uneasiness  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  and  central 
Pennsylvania  union  areas,  which,  having  a  contract  that 
cannot  be  abrogated,  will  suffer  severely  from  competition. 
The  schedule  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

Mav  16,     Before  Nov.  10, 
1921     Reduction      1917        ^ 

Outside  laborers  (9  hr.) $3.30  $5.40  $3.30 

Tracklayers,  per  day 5.55  7.55  5.05       ;; 

Assistant  tracklayers,  per  day 4.75  6.75  4.35 

Mine  laborers,  per  day 4.55  6.55  4.15 

FireboRses,  per  day 7 .  00  8.80  6 .  00 

Pick  miners,  per  1 00 bu 2.65  3.24  2.29 

Coal  loaders,  per  1 00  bu 1.65  2.10  1.65 

Handdrawers,  per  lOObu.  chaged 1.51  2.60  1.44 

The  wage  cut  approximates  30  per  cent  and  differs  some- 
what from  the  scale  put  into  effect  April  1  by  the  inde- 
pendent operators  who  adopted  the  November,  1917,  scale. 
The  Frick  scale,  however,  includes  portions  of  the  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  scale,  and  that  of  December,  1919.  The  inde- 
pendents usually  follow  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  in  the 
wage  changes,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will 
raise  the  pick-mining  rate  from  $2.29  to  $2.65  in  face  of 
declining  wages. 

Shipments  of  Anthracite  229.694  Tons 
Greater  in  April  Than  in  March 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  in  April,  as  reported  to  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  in  Philadelphia, 
amounted  to  5,967,465  gross  tons,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  month  of  March  of  229,694  gross  tons  and  1,153,- 
254  gross  tons  greater  than  the  tonnage  shipped  during  the 
month  of  April  last  year,  when  the  switchmen's  strike  inter- 
fered with  ti'affit. 

Shipments  in  gross  tons  by  originating  carriers  were: 

April,  March, 

1921  I92I 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 1,123,585  1,018,85* 

T.phigh  Valley 1,1 02.965  1.022.714 

.Tersev  Central 537,822  540.556 

Lackawanna 929,271  1,020.381 

Delaware*  Hudson 812,967  837,644 

Pennsylvania 416,847  333.(>87 

Trie 630,471  561.013 

New  York,  Ontario*  Western 128,684  144.930 

Lehigh  &  New  England 284,853  257.9M 

Totals 5.967,465     5  73"',77 
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Retail  Coal  Merchants,  in  Annual  Convention  at 
Richmond,  Discuss  Problems  of  the  Industry 


RETAIL  coal  merchants,  meeting  in  annual  convention 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  last  week,  had  a  taste  of  true 
■  Southern  hospitality.  Delegates  from  all  over  the 
country,  many  of  w^hom  had  stopped  at  Cincinnati  for  a 
jollification  with  the  local  brethren  there,  and  had  then 
visited  the  Pocahontas  coal  field,  gathered  for  the  opening 
session  of  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association  in  the  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Thursday,  May  12.  John  E.  Lloyd,  retir- 
ing president  of  the  association,  made  the  best  address  he 
has  delivered  in  the  three  years  he  has  held  this  office. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  W.  H.  Swarz- 
child,  president  of  the  State  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
He  commented  on  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  busi- 
ness men  to  understand  why  coal  is  the  one  commodity  that 
does  not  come  down  in  price,  a  point  that  seems  to  be  per- 
plexing many.  When  on  Friday  morning  one  of  the  local 
Richmond  papers  carried  a  story  on  the  convention  to  the 
effect  that  coal  prices  are  coming  down,  Mr.  Lloyd  invited 
the  reporters  to  hear  him  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  prices 
are  going  up.  Needless  to  say,  evening  papers  of  that 
day  spread  this  word  also. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell,  treasurer  of  the  association,  reported 
all  debts  paid  and  a  comfortable  balance  of  $10,000  on  hand. 
Ellery  Gordon,  secretary-manager,  in  his  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  year,  stressed  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  officers  and  paid  tribute  to  the  retiring  president. 

Indianapolis  Merchandising  Plan  Interests 

A  feature  of  the  first  day's  program  was  the  description 
by  John  George,  of  Indianapolis,  of  the  plan  of  merchan- 
dising coal  used  by  the  Commercial  Credit,  Audit  and  Cor- 
rect Weights  Bureau,  conducted  by  retailers  in  that  city. 
This  bureau,  numbering  but  sixty  members  out  of  more  than 
two  hundred  coal  retailers  in  the  city,  collects  5c.  a  ton 
on  coal  handled,  and  raised  $42,000  in  1920.  The  bureau 
is  in  essence  an  open-price  association. 

A.  H.  Schoyer,  manager  of  through  traffic  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  read  a  paper  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
railroads. 

Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  several  hundred  of  the 
visitors  were  taken  on  a  boat  ride  on  the  James  River. 

Friday  morning  Mr.  Lloyd  told  of  the  efforts  made  during 
the  past  year  to  effect  closer  relationship  between  the  pro- 
ducers, wholesalers  and  retailers.  He  hoped  that  another 
year  would  see  the  anthracite  operators  meeting  with  those 
who  gathered  together  last  year. 

New  directors  elected  were  John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia; 
Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Boston;  James  Tattersall,  Trenton; 
William  Bartrine,  Kansas;  Charles  E.  Dodge,  Monroe,  Wis.; 
Ben  Steers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  W.  W.  Griffith,  Washington, 
D.  C;  J.  L.  Browne,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Mr.  Downard,  Louis- 
ville; Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  111.,  and  James  Commings, 
of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  absence  of  E.  J.  McVann,  the  scheduled  speaker 
for  Friday  morning,  who  because  of  illness  was  unable  to  be 
present,  Mr.  Lloyd  turned  the  meeting  over  to  discussion,  the 
subjects  including  a  symposium  on  "Is  the  coal  trade  doing 
its  best  to  sell  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  to  give  standard 
preparation,  to  overcome  the  seasonal  character  of  coal 
demand  in  buy-early  advertising  and  otherwise,  and  to  set 
up  a  reputation  for  clean,  straightforward  business  ethics?" 

Government  regulation  as  a  cure  for  coal  troubles  was 
severely  condemned,  particularly  after  a  member  from 
Indiana  had  told  of  experiences  with  state  control  in  1920. 
W.  J.  Womer  closed  the  discussion  on  seasonal  freight  rates 
by  saying  that  the  transportation  committee  of  the  associ- 
ation was  on  record  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme. 

The  banquet  Thursday  evening  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  meeting,  by  some  thought  to  be 
the  most  instructive  in  the  eloquent  addresses  of  Repre- 
sentative Campbell  of  Kansas  and  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri. 


Retiring  President  Lloyd  introduced  as  toastmaster  of  the 
occasion  Mr.  Walker  C.  Cottrell,  who  in  short  but  felicitous 
remarks  introduced  the  speakers,  both  of  whom  spoke  much 
to  the  same  point,  taking  for  their  topic  the  present  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  Government  to  get  away  from  the 
faith  of  our  forefathers  and  from  our  organic  law,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Campbell  started 
off  with  the  statement  that  the  world  was  never  confronted 
with  such  problems  as  it  is  today,  the  nerves  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  being  unstrung;  in  this  country  it  was 
shown  in  the  tendency  toward  socialism,  largely  in  the  way 
of  permitting  the  Government  instead  of  the  people  to  cure 
the  ills  from  which  we  are  suffering. 

Government  Regulation  Rampant  in  Washi.ngton 

There  were,  he  said,  more  than  300  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions in  Washington  regulating  different  things,  and  as 
many  as  twenty-five  doing  the  same  thing — statesmen 
surrendering  their  states'  rights  for  government  appropria- 
tions— selling  their  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  government 
pottage.  It  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  last 
session  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  to  send  midwives  to 
every  expectant  home,  and  unless  the  thinking  intelligent 
people  called  a  halt  this  country  would  go  upon  the  rocks. 
He  begged  eloquently  for  the  return  to  Jefferson  democracy 
and  to  the  limiting  of  government  to  its  proper  function  of 
guaranteeing  to  the  peop'e  life,  liberty,  prosperity  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.         ^ 

Mr.  Cottrell  in  introducing  Senator  Reed  said  that  he 
(Cottrell)  was  in  a  dangerous  position  sitting  between  Reed 
(Dem.)  and  Campbell  (Rep.),  but  he  wanted  to  assure  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  that  what  the  people 
wanted  were  fewer  bureaus  and  more  sideboards,  a  senti- 
ment that  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  audience. 

Senator  Reed  followed  much  the  same  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Campbell  and  confirmed  his  statement  about  the  growth 
of  socialism,  which  he  said  is  threatening  the  foundations 
of  our  Government.  Much  of  the  trouble,  he  said,  was  due 
to  the  growing  tendency,  when  any  trouble  arose,  to  ask 
why  Congress  does  not  do  something  about  it.  He  decried 
the  tendency  of  endeavoring  to  have  even  human  ills 
rectified  by  legislative  enactment.  One  of  the  most  telling 
parts  of  Senator  Reed's  remarks  was  his  reference  to  some 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  said  had  in 
effect  nullified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  with  regret  that  his  respect  for  the  Court  had  been 
shattered  when  the  Court  had  held  that  any  business  was 
of  public  welfare  and  that  Congress  could  legislate  for  its 
regulation.  In  this,  he  said,  the  coal  men  were  interested, 
for  if  Congress  should  declare  that  coal  was  chprged  with 
public  use  and  proceed  to  legislate  accordingly  the  courts 
would  uphold  it. 

Notes  a  Drift  Toward  Socialism 

It  is  high  time,  the  Senator  urged,  for  men  who  love  their 
country  to  create  a  sentiment  that  business  should  not  be 
charged  with  public  use.  This  he  said  had  special  reference 
to  the  coal  men,  for  coal  would  be  the  first  line  of  attack, 
and  if  coal  is  so  charged  why  not  everything  else  in  turn — 
wheat,  bread,  lumber — every  commodity  that  the  public 
needs?  The  Senator  held  that  a  fatal  step  had  been  taken 
when  the  Government  had  gone  beyond  the  highways  in  its 
efforts  at  conducting  and  regulating  business.  To  proceed 
on  the  present  line  can  only  mean  the  establishment  of  a 
socialistic  order  on  the  ruins  of  this  Republic.  He  cited  the 
packers'  bill  and  the  several  bills  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  coal  business  supported  by  seductive 
arguments  from  the  propagandists  that  coal  was  a  great 
fundamental  essential  for  all  the  people  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  regulate  it.  Such  action,  he  said,  would  be 
to  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  of  public  opinion. 

The  Senator  ridiculed  in  most  eloquent  terms  the  reform- 
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ers  who  presume  to  know  much  better  how  every  other 
business  than  their  own  can  be  conducted,  and  held  that 
regulation  by  such  reforaiers  in  the  Government  was  to 
substitute  the  incompetence  of  government  for  the  efficiency 
of  proprietorship.  Such  ideas  had  their  inception  in  the 
ancient  theory  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  He  told 
how  hopeless  it  was  for  members  of  Congress,  men  who 
could  not  know  the  details  of  business  upon  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  legislate,  to  undertake  to  do  so,  and  the  only 
result  must  be  chaos.  He  directed  his  shafts  at  the  manner 
of  rendering  departmental  decisions  where  opinions  were 
proposed  by  subordinates  who  could  not  earn  $100  a  month 
in  the  industry  upon  which  the  report  was  made.  And  the 
decisions  received  the  approval  of  the  department  heads. 

The  Fuel  Administration  was  cited  as  an  instance  where 
in  shutting  down  industries,  whether  provided  with  coal  or 
not,  the  Administrator  "had  forgotten  the  parable  of  the 
foolish  virgin."  Every  man  should  be  permitted  to  run  his 
own  business  but  not  to  the  injury  of  others.  He  drew  a 
comparison  between  the  conditions  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  and  ended  with  a  patriotic  peroration  that  brought 
the  audience  to  its  feet.  He  was  given  an  unusual  ovation 
for  an  after-dinner  speaker. 

Successor  to  John  E.  Lloyd  Chosen 

Following  Senator  Reed's  address  the  toastmaster  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  elections,  which  were:  For 
President,  Roderick  Stephens,  New  York;  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Homer  D.  Jones,  of  Chicago;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  T.  C. 
Beslin  of  Memphis,  T.  Percy  Bryan  of  Kansas  City,  Wallace 
B.  Phinney  of  Boston,  Peter  Beck  of  Harvey,  111.;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  Philadelphia. 

An  appropriate  event  prepared  for  the  closing  of  the 
evening's  festivities,  the  presentation  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, John  E.  Lloyd,  of  a  silver  after-dinner  coffee  set,  was 
marred  by  the  failure  of  the  gift  to  arrive  on  time,  though 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  five  days  before. 

The  feature  of  the  Saturday  morning  session,  after  the 
reports  of  the  committees  on  cost  accounting  and  resizing 
had  been  received,  was  an  address  by  S.  D.  Warriner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Warriner  began  by  referring  to  the  changes  in  senti- 
ment regarding  the  conduct  of  business  since  the  world  war 
catastrophe,  and  particularly  the  rise  in  prices  and  wages 
after  the  war  had  been  brought  to  an  end.  We  were  now 
at  the  turn  but  the  problems  of  deflation  were  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  the  problems  of  rising  prices,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  business  men  and  the  public  were  more 
or  less  confused.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  have 
echoes  of  the  world-wide  socialistic  movement.  It  is  as  near 
to  us  as  England,  which  is  now  in  the  throes  of  labor  strikes, 
and  no  one  can  foretell  the  end.  We  know  that  a  revolution 
has  been  narrowly  escaped. 

Taxing  the  Public  to  Meet  Labor's  Demands 

The  problem  of  the  open  shop  and  the  closed  shop  has 
been  passed  up,  and  the  old  theory  that  the  laboi"er  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  has  given  way  to  a  new  theory  that  the 
public  must  be  taxed  to  give  labor  the  wage  that  it  demands. 
The  echo  is  heard  in  this  country  by  two  industries,  the 
railways  and  coal.  It  will  be  a  great  political  issue  backed 
by  strongly-entrenched  unions.  Wc  are  confronted  with  the 
question  shall  these  issues  be  between  man  and  man  or  by 
government  intermediaries?  Mr.  Warriner  then  spoke  of 
the  difference  between  the  pi'oblems  confronting  the  bitu- 
minous operators  with  a  capacity  production  of  more  than 
700,000,000  tons  a  year,  a  normal  production  of  500,000,000 
tons,  and  a  present  rate  of  production,  due  to  lack  of 
demand,  of  350,000,000  tons,  and  of  anthracite  which  is 
running  practically  to  full  capacity,  and  with  the  domestic 
production  moving  partly  to  market,  partly  to  storage  yards 
and  partly  to  dealers. 

He  deprecated  the  agitation  about  a  shortage  of  anthra- 
cite this  year,  but  said  he  realized,  as  do  all  anthracite 
producers,  that  buying  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  limited, 
as  large  numbers  of  consumers  have  not  the  money  to  make 
advance  purchases  at  prevailing  prices.  Then,  too,  higher 
co.sts  of  production  and  of  transportation  have  restricted 
the    markets    for  anthracite    to   a    smaller   area.      He    also 


deprecated  the  present-day  tendency  to  a  lack  of  ethics  in 
business,  particularly  as  related  to  the  sanctity  of  contracts. 
The  wages  of  anthracite  mine  workers,  which  represented 
70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  anthracite  production,  were  WTitten 
into  a  contract  fixed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
President.  That  contract  establishes  a  labor  cost  increase 
of  138.6  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  period.  It  was  fixed  at 
the  time,  in  1920,  when  the  cost  of  living  was  at  its  peak. 
Notwithstanding  the  award  and  the  contract  the  miners 
struck  in  September.  The  troubles  were  really  ended  in 
December,  the  miners  insisting  on  certain  modifications 
which  the  operators  would  not  consider.  In  this  stand  the 
operators  were  supported  by  the  public  and  the  press. 

Now,  however,  the  operators  are  being  urged,  not  by  the 
radical  press  but  by  the  conservative  newspapers,  to  break 
that  contract.  This  the  operators  positively  will  not  do. 
The  contract  expires  March  31,  1922,  and  it  will  stand  until 
that  date,  even  if  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  from  115  per 
cent  above  pre-war  times  to  40  per  cent  above.  The  oper- 
ators must  meet  the  situation  by  furnishing  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  condition  of  the  industry.  It  is  faced  with  the 
competition  of  other  fuels,  now  all  the  keener  because  of  its 
high  price.  The  margin  to  the  operators  is  small — always 
has  been  small — 'but  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
operations  to  continue.  He  told  of  the  new  acts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature;  one  already  a  law  imposes  IJ  per 
cent  tax  on  the  value  of  anthracite  at  the  mine  and  if  the 
others  are  also  put  into  effect  the  total  tax  will  be  3i  per 
cent  on  the  total  production,  or  5  per  cent  on  the  domestic 
sizes. 

He  asked  for  harmony  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade,  saying  that  the  dealers  were  not  the  customers  but 
the  partners  of  the  anthracite  operators  in  providing  service 
to  the  public.  The  industry  cannot  function  properly  unless 
harmony  exists  among  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  dealers 
should  meet  the  operators  half  way  in  attaining  efficiency 
of  service. 

Coal  Wholesalers  to  Consider  Future  of  the 
Market,  Traffic  and  Legislation 

THE  two  Cobbs — Irvin  and  Ty — are  to  be  the  headliners 
at  the  banquet  which  will  close  the  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association.  Three 
main  topics  will  be  discussed  at  the  business  sessions  of  the 
convention,  which  will  be  held  June  7  and  8  in  Washington. 
These  topics,  with  their  subdivisions  are: 

The    Near   Future    of   the   Coal   Market. 
(1)      Tlie  situation  a.s  a  wliole. 
The  antliracite  situation. 
Eastern   coal   and  exports. 
Middle  West  and  Lake  coal. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
Traffic 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Address    reviewing    the    situation    from    the    standpoint   of 
the  railrwoads,  the  government  and  the  shippers. 
Xddress  outlining:  methods  to  meet  the  wholesalers'  traffic 
problems. 

Report  of  the  Traffic  Committee. 
Legislation. 

(1)  Address  by  C.  C.  Carlin  in  which  he  will  discuss  tlie  pros- 
l>ects  for  coal  legislation. 

(2)  Ueport  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

(3)  Determination    of    the    future    legislative    policy    of    the 
association. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended 
until  Sept.  3  rules  governing  interchange  switching  at 
Atlanta.  The  proposed  designated  point  of  interchange  at 
Atlanta  between  the  Southern  Ry.  and  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.R.  is  Decatur  St.,  and  industries  more  than 
three  miles  distant  would  be  assessed  a  switching  charge 
of  1.5c.  per  100  pounds,  whereas  the  present  charge  on  coal 
is  $2.50  a  car. 


Sealed  proposals  will  be  opened  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Lighthouses,  Tomkinsville,  N.  Y.,  3  p.m.,  May  19.  1921, 
for  500  tons  pea  coal  delivered  in  a  barge  alongside  dock 
at  Lighthouse  Depot,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.  Information  on 
application. 
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Transport  and  Railroad  Men  in  Britain 
More  Active  in  Mine  Workers'  Aid 

ANOTHER  week  of  agonizing  suspense  in  Great  Britain 
-ti.  has  not,  apparently,  brought  matters  any  nearer  a 
settlement.  The  strike  is  about  to  enter  its  eighth  week, 
and  yet  up  until  Tuesday,  at  least,  no  conferences  between 
mine  workers  and  operators  had  been  held.  The  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  hopeful  because  it  hears  more  of  wages 
and  less  of  pooling.  It  is  beginning  to  believe  that  the  mine 
workers  are  tiring  of  their  political  aims  and  are  simplify- 
ing mattei's  by  desiring  a  satisfactory  solution  of  only  the 
wage  question. 

Miners  at  one  Lancashire  pit  have  asked  the  Miners' 
Federation  to  accept  the  Government's  terms.  With  the 
solidarity  now  existing  in  mine  labor  this  seems  to  suggest 
that  a  considerable  unexpressed  sentiment  exists  in  favor 
of  this  compromise.  It  appears  that  the  great  resistive 
powers  of  the  mine  workers  of  Great  Britain  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  men  are  being  befriended  by  those  large 
co-operative  stores  for  laboring  men  which  have  grown 
up  as  the  outcome  of  the  celebrated  Rochdale  experiment. 

An  untoward  development  is  the  action  of  the  transport 
men.  The  Government  long  ago  received  promises  from 
the  executives  of  these  laborers  and  of  the  railway  men 
that  they  would  not  hinder  the  unloading  and  shipment  of 
coal  for  public  utilities.  While  the  coal  at  the  ports  was 
from  British  collieries,  mined  by  British  workmen  at  pi-e- 
war  wages  and  under  Government  control  no  great  trouble 
existed  as  to  the  unloading.  It  was  grudgingly  performed, 
but  soon  it  was  foreign  and  even  German  coal  that  ap- 
proached the  wharves,  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
transport  men  was  increasingly  hostile  and  was  fanned  not 
only  by  class  consciousness  but  even  by  a  spurious  patriot- 
ism. 

Railway  and  Transport  Men  Handle  Import  Coal 

As  Irish  sentiment  is  not  believed  likely  to  affect  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  the  Irish  and  English  railway  men 
and  transport  workers  on  May  8  decided  to  permit  the 
handling  of  foreign  coal  intended  for  Irish  purposes  only 
and  shipped  to  Irish  ports.  Belgian  coal  at  Dublin  was 
the  cause  of  this  decision,  but  it  is  understood  that  several 
shipments  from  America  are  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of 
Ireland. 

Trouble  arose,  however  when  Gemian  coal  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  port  of  London.  The  transport  workers  re- 
fused to  handle  it  and  a  number  of  them  were  discharged. 
About  this  same  time  came  the  trouble  near  Glasgow.  Here 
the  pointsmen  (switchmen)  refused  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  that  non-union  men  had  unloaded.  The 
Government,  which  still  controls  the  railroads,  ordered  the 
Caledonia  Ry.  "to  carry  out  its  duties."  Bob  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  transport  workers,  with  Charles  Crump  of 
the  railway  union  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
Minister  of  Transportation,  and  demanded  that  the  transport 
workers  be  not  discharged  summarily  for  handling  non- 
union coal.  It  seems  that  conditions  are  made  worse  rather 
than  better  with  the  departure  of  the  somewhat  conservative 
J.  H.  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway 
Men,  to  the  United  States. 

Sessions  of  the  executives  of  the  transport  workers  and 
the  railway  men  developed  that  Bob  Williams  wanted  a 
strike  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Londoners  who  had  re- 
fused to  unload  German  coal.  The  leader  of  the  railroad 
men,  however,  was  opposed  to  any  such  action.  On  May  13 
the  railway  men  determined  through  their  executive  to  put 
an  embargo  on  coal  loaded  by  non-union  labor.  The  fii'e- 
men's  and  enginemen's  union  had  previously  declined  to 
transport  non-union  or  foreign  coal  and  had  promised  to 
give  those  who  were  discharged  for  that  reason  full  pay 
till  reinstatement.  This  union  also  called  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  transport  workers  to  the  resolution 
of  the  International  Transport  Federation  at  its  Geneva  con- 
gress, which  imposed  a  blockade  on  coal  for  England.  As 
a  result  four  hundred  thousand  tons  at  Antwerp  were  tied 
up,  the  Dockworkers'  Union  refusing  to  handle  it,  as  it  was 
destined  for   Great   Britain.     In    Glasgow,   where   men   had 


been  laid  off,  an  independent  rail  strike  was  declared  to  take 
effect  01   the  evening  of  May  13. 

About  7,000  tons  of  American  coal  is  lying  somewhere  on 
the  British  railroads.  It  came  in  at  the  harbor  at  Port- 
land and  was  unloaded  by  union  labor,  but  the  railway  men 
refused  to  handle  it.  More  than  five  million  men  are  idle, 
some  striking  and  some  because  the  lack  of  coal  has  closed 
the  factories. 

At  the  big  Greenwich  power  plant  of  the  London  County 
Council  most  of  the  members  of  the  General  Workers  Coun- 
cil are  on  strike  because  they  heard  that  coal  from  Belgium 
was  being  used.  The  Government  supplied  non-union 
workers  in  their  places. 


Reconsignment  Charge  Remains  $1  Per  Car 

RECONSIGNING  rules  on  coal  and  coke  were  considered 
in  Pittsburgh  on  May  5.  On  the  railroad  side,  the 
representatives  were  the  coal  and  coke  committees  of  the 
Trunk  Line  and  the  Central  Freight  associations.  On  the 
coal  side  were  the  National  Cot-1  Association,  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers  Association,  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  In  addi- 
tion, several  coal  associations  were  heard  from  by  letter. 

The  hearing  was  a  continuation  of  that  which  was  held 
on  March  9  at  Pittsburgh,  when  certain  revisions  of  the 
reconsigning  rules  were  proposed.  The  railroads  at  that 
time  had  received  various  recommendations,  but  could  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  the  various  groups  had  then  proposed. 
The  hearing  was  on  the  proposed  increase  in  the  recon- 
signing  charge  from  $7  to  $10  per  car. 

The  presentation  of  the  coal  side  of  the  case  was  brief 
and  to  the  point.  The  burden  of  the  whole  storj'  was  that 
the  coal  trade  was  willing  "to  go  along  with"  the  railroads 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  revenue,  but  could  not 
consent  to  make  those  concessions  which  would  ruin  the 
coal  trade  itself. 

The  statement  made  by  the  jobbers  was,  perhaps,  t\-pical 
of  the  lot — although  maybe  a  little  more  highly  colored  than 
the  rest.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  present  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  wholesalers  to  question  the  power  of  the 
railroad  to  put  these  rates  and  charges  into  effect.  The 
new  charges  would  have  amounted  to  21c.  or  22c.  per  ton. 
On  the  conti-ary  the  gross  .margin  of  the  wholesaler  is.  in 
these  tight  times,  not  more  than  15c.  per  ton. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  the  coal  case 
Chairman  Venning  announced  that  the  railroad  men  would 
retire  and  would  reach  a  decision  at  once.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  the  railroad  men  were  back  in  the  room  and  Chair- 
man Venning  announced  that  the  charges  would  be  $7 
a  car,  but  the  rules  otherwise  would  remain  as  pi'oposed. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers"  Asso- 
ciation Seeks  Wage  Conference 

ACCORDING  to  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
■iX  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers'  Association  is  seeking  a  conference  with 
the  union  to  consider  the  "gi'ave  situation"  in  the  coal  indus- 
try and  wage  reductions.  This  association  may  be  granted 
the  courtesy  of  a  conference,  but  Lewis  declares  that  there 
will  be  no  concession. 

The  union  is  not  proving  to  the  advantage  of  the  mine 
workers,  who  note  that  the  Connellsville  region  is  working 
more  steadily  than  it  would  if  its  wages  had  been  maintained 
and  that  the  centi'al  Pennsylvania  district  is  working  less 
steadily  than  is  its  due.  About  115  coal-producing  concerns, 
employing  nearly  100,000  mine  workers,  will  be  represented 
at  this  conference  if  it  is  held. 

In  the  organized  districts  of  Tennessee  several  thousand 
mine  workers  are  on  strike  or  locked  out  because  of  the 
wage  question,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  Washington 
mine  workers  also  ai*e  on  strike  against  wage  reduction. 
"There  is  much  rumbling  beneath  the  surface,"  declared  the 
same  authority,  "but  thus  far  the  operators'  associations 
have  not  generally  attempted  to  abrogate  their  agreements, 
which  run  to  March  31,  1922." 
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Strikers  Put  Mine  Towns  Under  Rifle  Fire 

MERRIMAC,  Rawl,  Sprigg  and  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  and 
McCaiT,  Ky.,  have  been  subjected  to  drum  fire,  which 
has  now  become  the  accepted  manner  by  which  union  men 
enforce  their  labor  demands  in  the  Mountain  State.  The 
fusillade  started  shortly  after  dawn  May  12  at  Merrimac, 
which  is  about  four  miles  up  the  Tug  River  from  Williamson. 
Governor  Morgan  has  asked  for  Federal  troops  and  has 
ordered  the  entire  state  police  force  to  the  scene  of  the 
disorder.  H.  C.  Staton,  a  state  prohibition  officer  and  mer- 
chant at  Sprigg,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  bullets,  and  Noah 
Phillips  and  a  young  man  named  Calvert,  who  were  em- 
ployees of  the  White  Star  Coal  Co.  at  Merrimac,  were 
seriously  wounded. 

The  towns  molested  lie  within  seven  miles  of  one  another 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tug  River,  where  foliage  and  boulders 
furnish  a  perfect  screen  for  the  riflemen.  The  shots  rained 
all  over  and  around  a  passenger  train  at  Sprigg  as  it 
entered  the  station,  but,  fortunately,  no  one  was  killed. 

Firing  on  the  villages  persisted  through  the  night  of  May 
12,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  left  their  homes  either 
for  the  hills  or  to  more  remote  districts.  On  May  13  Gates, 
near  Matewan,  and  the  mines  of  the  New  Howard  Coal  Co., 
became  involved.  Dan  Witt,  a  non-union  miner,  who,  with 
several  mine  workers'  families,  was  penned  in  a  mine,  left 
it  to  obtain  water  and  was  shot.  G.  W.  Smith  was  added 
to  those  knovvTi  to  be  killed. 

On  May  14  Blackberry  City,  New  Howard  and  AUburn 
were  added  to  the  beleaguered  towns,  and  the  shots  had 
severed  all  the  electric  wires  and  left  the  villages  in  dark- 
ness. On  May  15  the  shooting  had  quieted.  It  lasted  at 
Merrimac  on  that  day  only  thirty  minutes.  So  far  the  only 
forces  used  to  restore  order  have  been  the  sheriff's  deputies, 
the  state  police  and  troops  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Major  General  George  W.  Reed,  commanding  the  Fifth 
Corps  Area,  has  been  making  an  investigation,  but  the 
Federal  authorities  have  remained  almost  indifferent  and 
on  May  16  decided  to  do  nothing.  The  action  of  Secretary 
of  War  Weeks  compares  unfavorably  with  the  prompt 
action  during  the  previous  Administration.  Things  have 
quieted  down,  it  is  true,  but  the  villages  are  depopulated 
and  no  one  dares  to  return.  Reports  as  to  the  number  of 
killed  vary  from  six  to  fifteen.  The  trouble  appears  to  have 
had  its  immediate  source  in  the  eviction  of  100  mine  work- 
ers from  company  houses.  Apparently  non-union  men 
are  engaged  in  the  shooting,  for  Sprigg  is  a  tent  colony 
of  strikers.  It  is  reported  that  an  automatic  rifle,  three 
other  rifles  and  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  found  at 
Sprigg,  wrapped  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  papers  of  Saturday 
and  evidently  thrown  from  a  train. 


New  Tariff  Bill  Will  Tax  Coal  Imports ; 
Washington  Operators  Suggest  75c.  Ton 

BITUMINOUS  coal  probably  will  be  made  dutiable  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  bill.  For  the  past  eight  years  it  has 
been  on  the  free  list.  It  is  understood  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  already  has  agreod  that  it  is  to  be 
dutiable.  Coal  operators  in  the  State  of  Washington  have 
asked  that  the  duty  be  75c.  a  ton.  It  is  not  known  what 
rate  the  sub-committee  has  in  mind.  Under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  the  duty  on  coal  was  45c.  per  ton. 

A  tariff  is  being  urged  largely  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  domestic  industry  in  Washington  from  competition 
by  Canadian  coal,  but  coal  is  reaching  Pacific  ports  from 
both  Japan  and  Australia.  Incidentally  Canada  collects  a 
duty  of  53c.  a  ton  on  coal  sent  in  to  that  country. 

It  is  expected  that  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  interpose  no  objection  to  r  reasonable  duty  on  coal.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  there  will  be  no  determined  objection 
either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate  to  this  duty.  Eastern 
coal  operators  have  advised  the  sub-committee  that  there  is 
no  objection  on  their  part  to  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  coal. 

Under  existing  conditions  producers  of  coal  in  British 
Columbia  and  iw  Alberta  enjoy  a  considerable  advantage 
over  producers  in  the  State  of  Washington.     This  is  par- 


ticularly true  of  the  mines  on  Vancouver  Island.  These 
properties  are  on  tidewater  and  employ  a  considerable 
amount  of  Oriental  labor.  Wages  in  Washington  mines 
are  fully  $2  a  day  higher  on  the  average  than  are  those  paid 
on  Vancouver  Island.  Higher  wages  are  paid  at  the  mines 
in  eastern  British  Columbia  but  even  there  they  are  50c. 
per  day  lower  than  those  paid  in  Washington.  The  great 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  British  Columbian  coals,  however, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  output 
consists  of  the  larger  sizes.  In  Washington  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  coal  is  recovered  in  the  large  sizes.  In  addi- 
tion the  rate  of  exchange  favors  the  Canadian  operator. 


Rail  Surplus  of  $30,894,065  in  March  Is 
$50,000,000  Less  Than  Intended  by  Law 

NET  railroad  operating  income  for  March  was  $30,- 
894,065,  according  to  a  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  from  reports  made  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  represents  a 
return  of  2.29  per  cent  of  the  tentative  valuation  fixed 
under  the  Transportation  Act  and  a  shortage  of  $50,000,000 
from  the  net  revenue  contemplated  by  that  act,  the  associa- 
tion announced  in  a  statement  issued  May  12. 

The  March  reports  showed  a  surplus  for  the  first  time 
since  last  December,  a  deficit  of  more  than  $950,000  be- 
ing returned  in  January  and  of  $7,378,000  in  February, 
according  to  the  association  figures.  The  improvement,  the 
statement  said,  "was  due  principally  to  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  operation  caused  by  the  institution  of  various 
economies  and  a  reduction  by  many  roads  in  the  number  of 
employes."  Increased  traffic  also  influenced  the  month's 
results. 

Operating  revenues  in  March  were  announced  as  $458,- 
361,526,  a  decrease  of  2-10  of  one  per  cent  from  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year  and  operating  expenses  as 
$399,429,447,  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent.  The  net  operating 
income  was  an  increase  of  104.6  per  cent  over  March,  1920. 

The  Western  district  carriers  came  nearest  to  earning  a 
return  of  6  per  cent  in  March.  Their  compiled  reports 
showed  net  earnings  of  2.66  per  cent.  The  Southern  district 
returned  2.27  per  cent  net  and  the  Eastern  district  1.91. 


It  is  understood  in  Washington  that  Senator  Calder,  of 
New  York,  is  preparing  to  re-introduce  a  coal  regulation 
bill.  The  Senator  is  reported  to  be  opposed  to  a  Federal 
Coal  Commissioner  bill.  Report  has  it  that  Mr.  Calder  has 
submitted  to  various  coal  interests  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
new  bill,  but  when  seen  the  Senator  declined  to  discuss  the 
subject. 


The  Committee  of  Business  Men  which  recently  con- 
ferred with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  on  plans  for 
reorganizing  the  department  in  the  interest  of  trade  and 
industry,  have  recommended  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment include  all  of  the  non-regulatory  functions  of  other 
government  institutions  having  to  do  with  industry.  The 
committee  favored  the  centralization  of  statistics  on  indus- 
tries in  the  department. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  is  understood  to  feel  that 
the  determination  of  cost  of  producing  coal  at  the  mines 
is  not  an  essential  factor  in  consideration  of  coal  prices. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  costs  vary  at  different  mines  and 
a  basic  determination  of  costs  is  not  possible  in  view  of 
these  varying  conditions,  and  would  not  be  of  benefit  to 
the  public.  This  is  an  important  announcement  in  view 
of  the  controversy  which  has  raged  around  cost  determina- 
tion, and  is  expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  coal 
matters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Department 
is  now  favored  by  some  Senators  for  administration  of  the 
proposed  coal  act. 

The  Government  has  been  alllowed  ten  days'  additional 
time  in  which  to  file  its  brief  with  the  Svpreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  matter  of  the  National  Coal 
Association's  injunction.  This  serves  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  temporary  injunction  for  at  least  the  same  length  of 
time. 
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DESPITE  the  slow  but  steady  gains  in  production 
of  bituminous  coal,  there  is  little  optimism  in 
the  trade.  The  present  gains  are  attributable  to 
two  factors — sustained  demand  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West  for  domestic  lump  and  increasing  call  for 'foreign 
bunker  coal  and  exports  offshore.  Buying  for  Lake  ship- 
ment is  inactive  and  the  large  shipments  are  almost 
entirely  on  the  account  of  shippers  with  their  own  docks. 
Industrial  activity  and  a  market  for  steam  coal,  the 
backbone  of  the  bituminous  coal  trade,  is  lacking,  and 
the  two  largest  consumers  of  soft  coal,  the  railroads  and 
the  steel  industry,  are  not  in  the  market  for  more  than 
their  current  needs,  which  are  much  below  normal. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  retail  coal  merchants  are  prov- 
ing to  be  more  intelligent  buyers  than  are  large  con- 
sumers, for  they  are  buying  both  soft  and  hard  coal  to 
the  limit  of  their  yard  capacity  while  prices  are  easy. 
Coal-burning  weather  still  prevails  throughout  much  of 
the  country  and  this  has  helped  move  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  to  the  householders'  cellars.  This 
cannot  last  much  longer  and  the  easing  up  in  lump  coal 
prices  is  already  in  evidence  in  a  few  spots. 

Steam  coal  resulting  from  screening  out  domestic 
lump  has  gone  begging  on  the  market  both  East  and 
West  and  the  general  level  of  prices  has  suffered  as  a 


result.  Coal  Age  Index  for  the  week  showing  a  drop  to 
103  from  104  last  week.  Aside  from  export  demand 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  promising  continued  strength 
to  the  market.  Briefly,  prices  at  Tide  are  tending  up- 
ward, in  the  Middle  West  and  in  New  England  down- 
ward, in  the  Far  West  they  are  stationary  and  in  the 
Southwest  prices  are  strong,  with  household  coal  tend- 
ing upward. 

British  Strike  Affects  Foreign  Demand 

Foreign  demand  for  coal  is  gaining,  after  six  weeks 
of  the  British  strike.  The  demand  so  far  evidenced  is 
for  bunker  coal,  either  for  loading  at  our  ports  or  for 
shipment  as  export  cargo  for  bunker  supplies  at  foreign 
stations,  as  Gibraltar.  No  appreciable  call  is  yet  re- 
corded for  industrial  coal  in  foreign  countries  that  can 
be  traced  to  shortages  arising  from  non-delivery  of 
British  coal.  It  may  be  six  months  before  the  full  effect 
of  the  loss  in  foreign  markets  of  around  10,000,000  tons 
of  coal  (if  the  strike  is  over  by  the  end  of  May)  will  be 
felt  in  this  country.  The  seamen's  strike  on  this  side 
has  not  so  far  seriously  interfered  with  coal  shipments. 

A  million  tons  of  coal  standing  in  cars  at  Lower  Lake 
ports  awaiting  boats  to  carry  it  ^"O  the  Northwest  would 
not  ordinarily  be  considered  such  a  large  accumulation, 
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but  with  so  little  ore  and  grain  coming  down  and  so  few 
boats  available,  what  would  be  normally  but  a  week's 
•jumping  is  becoming  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

Anthracite  is  moving  in  good  volume,  mainly  to  the 
West,  up  Lakes  and  to  New  England.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  section  could  not  have  one-twelfth  its  annual 
requirement  now  if  it  were  to  demand  it,  because  ship- 
pers are  pushing  so  much  of  this  current  output  to  more 
distant  markets.  Philadelphia  dealers  have  been  "ra- 
tioned" already. 

Coke  output  reflects  the  situation  in  iron  and  steel. 
So  low  is  the  production  of  beehive  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  is  going  to  iron  furnaces. 

BITUMINOUS 

Gain  in  production  of  soft  coal  continued  during  the 
first  week  in  May.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey  the 
week's  output  was  7,296,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent,  or  326,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 
Loadings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  9  and  10,  were  10 
per  cent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  days  of  either 
of  the  two  preceding  weeks. 

As  already  stated,  production  in  the  Middle  West  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  domestic  call,  which  is  causing  an  overproduc- 
tion of  coal.  Those  fields  supplying  the  Lake  trade  have 
increased  the  amount  of  coal  mined.  In  the  eastern  Ohio 
district  production  for  the  week  ended  May  7  was  the  heav- 
iest of  any  period  since  January,  industrial  demand  also 
being  a  trifle  stronger.     The  Northern  and  Middle  Appala- 


chian output  was  4,093,000  tons  for  the  last  week  in  April, 
continuing  the  gradual  increase  made  since  the  first  of 
that  month. 

Tidewater  shipments  increased  during  April,  the  total 
being  3,041,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. This  was  213,000  more  than  for  March  and  the 
heaviest  dumped  since  January.  Increased  foreign  demand 
caused  by  the  British  strike  and  a  heavier  call  for  bunkers 
were  the  main  causes  for  the  increase,  although  coastwise 
movement  to  New  England  jumped  to  633,000  tons  from 
the  March  figure  of  518,000.  March  and  April  comparison 
of  Tidewater  dumpings  follows: 

TIDEWATER    BITUMINOUS    COAL    SHIPMENTS    FOR    APRIL     1921, 
COMPARED  WITH  MARCH.  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  NET  TONS 

New  Philadel-  Balti-  Hampton  Charles-  April  Mar. 

Destination  York  phia  more  Roads  ton  Total  Total 
Coastwise  to  New 

England 112  26  87  408  633  518 

Exports 54  116  640  15  825  712 

Bunker 381  53  51  319  1  805  62t 

InsideCapes 142  101  17  1  261  235 

Other  tonnage....        484  1  1  27  4  517  611 

April  total 977         276  356  1,411  21  3,041      

March  total 1,065         298  316  1,099  50         2,828 

During  the  week  ended  May  7  export  dumpings  were 
226,159  net  tons  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  or  a  decline 
of  4,554  tons  from  the  preceding  week.  Bunker  coal,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  44,254  tons,  or  47  per  cent,  the  week's 
figure  being  135,710  tons.  The  seamen's  strike  is  delay- 
ing somewhat  the  movement  at  Tide — at  this  writing  there 
are  several  ships  in  the  harbor  unable  to  proceed  because 
of  the  lack  of  crews.     Prices  have  strengthened  a  trifle; 
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Pocahontas  and  New  River  are  quoted  $6.25@$6.50,  gross 
tons,  f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads.  At  Philadelphia,  Fairmont, 
Pool  34,  is  $5.50@$5.75,  while  screenings  are  $5.75(5)$6; 
Westmoreland  mine  run  is  $6,  and  $6.25  is  quoted  on 
Youghiogheny  screenings. 

Lake  dumpings  for  the  week  ended  May  16,  as  reported 
by  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  Cleveland,  were  718,567  net 
tons  of  cargo  and  19,215  tons  of  fuel  coal.  The  total  for 
the  season  now  amounts  to  2,572,862  tons,  as  compared  with 
only  849,083  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920.  April  west- 
bound coal  movement  through  the  "Soo"  was  259,288  tons 
of  soft  coal  and  109,719  tons  of  anthracite.  April  receipts 
.at  the  docks  of  Duluth  and  Superior  were  203,270  tons,  of 
which  83,058  tons  were  anthracite  and  120,212  soft  coal. 
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Adjustment  of  freight  rates  to  Louisville.  Ky.,  from  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  Kentucky  fields  have  placed  all 
grades  of  coal  on  a  mine  run  basis,  abolishing  the  differential 
between  screened  sizes  and  mine  run.  This  places  the  east- 
ern Kentucky  districts  in  competition  with  southern  Indiana. 

The  War  Department  is  receiving  bids,  to  be  opened  June 
1,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921-June  30,  1922,  for  supply- 
ing coal  to  the  nine  corps  areas.  The  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral announced  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  department 
to  accept  for  delivery  during  July  and  August  as  much  of 
the  coal  as  can  be  handled  and  stored  at  each  of  the  posts. 

New  England  all-rail  movement  for  the  first  week  of 
May  was  2,457  cars,  only  a  few  less  than  for  the  preceding 
week,  but  over  800  cars  less  than  during  the  corresponding 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 


Apr.  23(6) 

Daily  average. . 

Apr.  30  CO 

Daily  average. . 

May  7(c) 

Daily  average. . 

Week 

6.815.000 
1.136,000 
6,970,000 
1,162,000 
7,296,000 
1,216,000 

-  1921         — ^ 
Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
122,086,000 
1,274,000 
129,056,000 
1,268,000 
136,352.000 
1,265,000 

Week 

8.523.000 
1.420.000 
8.928.000 
1.488.000 
9.167.000 
1.528.000 

1920 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date  (<i) 

162.076.000 

1.683.000 

171.004.000 

1,672,000 

180,171,000 

1,664,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  firi-t  week  in  .lanuary  to  ejualizc 
number  of  days  covered  for  last  two  years,  (h)  Revised  from  last  report, 
(c)  Subject  to  revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


Week 

Apr. 
Apr. 
May 

23 

30 

7 

..      1.903.000 
.  ..      1.945.000 
.  ..      1,633.000 

1921 


1920 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

to  Date  Week          to  Date  (n) 

28.400.000  1.663.000         26.373.000 

30.345.000  1.841.000         28.214.000 

31,978.000  1.891.000         30.105.000 
(n)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  January  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  last  two  years. 


BEEHIVE  COKE 


Week  Ended 

May  7       April  30 
1921  (a)         1921  (6) 

70,000        72,000 

(a)  Subject   to   revision. 


Mav  8 

1920 
370.000 
(')  Revised 


2  dajs'  production  during  New  Year'; 
covered  for  last  two  years. 


1921 
to  Date 
2,915,000 
from   last 


1920(() 
to  Date 
7,744,000 
report,      (o)  Less 


week  to  equalize  number  of  days 


Coal  Ace  Index,  10.3, 
Week  o'  May  17,  1921 

This  diagram  shows 
weekly  changes  In 
the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  a  V  e  r  a  gr  e 
government  price  of 
1918,  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
below. 
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week  of  1920.  The  market  in  that  section  is  very  quiet 
and  reserves  are  adequate  for  some  time  to  come.  Pur- 
chasers still  find  the  difference  between  spot  and  contract 
too  great  to  consider  making  season  agreements.  They  are, 
however,  taking  more  interest  in  quotations,  and  some  oper- 
ators, anxious  to  obtain  running  time,  have  taken  larger 
orders  on  the  open  market  for  delivery  over  periods  up  to 
ninety  days.  Coastwise  receipts  have  fallen  off  because  of 
the  marine  strike,  but  this  is  causing  no  anxiety,  as  cargoes 
for  storage  had  been  taken  regularly  by  many  industries 
up  to  the  time  of  the  tie-up. 

Four  men  are  known  to  have  been  killed  in  the  former 
strike  area  in  West  Virginia  on  the  Kentucky  border,  where 
a  fierce  outbreak  occurred  during  the  week.  At  this  writ- 
ing Federal  troops  are  in  readiness  to  leave  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  police. 

ANTHRACITE 

There  was  a  sharp  slump  in  production  during  the  week 
ended  May  7.  The  total  output  was  1,633,000  net  tons, 
312,000  tons  short  of  the  figure  for  the  last  week  of  April. 
Cumulative  production  for  the  coal  year  now  exceeds  that 
of  the  corresponding  periods  of  1919  a:id  1920. 

Purchasing  of  domestic  sizes  for  storage  is  proceeding 
actively.  Lake  loading  is  practically  confined  to  the  vessel 
tonnage  offering.  Steam  sizes  are  heavy,  but  much  of  this 
is  going  to  storage  piles,  and  prices  are  firm.  In  favor  of 
early  buying,  retailers  and  shippei's  are  calling  attention 
to  the  increase  in  price  which  probably  will  come  July  1  due 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  tax  of  li  per  cent  on  the  mine 
price  of  all  anthracite  produced,  effective  that  date. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  has  again  declined.  During  the 
first  week  in  May  70,000  net  tons  were  produced,  a  drop  of 
2,000  tons  from  the  preceding  week.  Demand  is  almost 
non-existent. 

The  Frick  company  has  reduced  its  wages,  conforming  to 
the  reductions  announced  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
cut  was  made  effective  May  16  and  in  most  instances  wages 
revert  back  to  the  scale  of  1917. 


On  REPRESENTATIONS  BY  Representative  Zihlman  of  Mary- 
land and  others  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  would 
have  to  cease  operations  unless  it  continued  to  transport  coal 
for  the  Navy  to  the  proving  grounds  at  Indian  Head,  Md., 
the  Navy  Department  has  rejected  recent  bids  for  coal  for 
the  Proving  Grounds  at  that  point.  The  Canal  was  not  low 
bidder  in  the  recent  bids  and  the  new  bids  will  give  the  Canal 
another  chance. 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Operators  Unable  to  Induce  Contract- 
ing— Hampton  Roads  Coals  Easier,  but 
Prices  Firmer  —  Marine  Strike  Shows 
Signs  of  Failing — Anthracite  Domestic 
in  Fair  Volume  —  Public  Takes  Better 
Hold. 

Bituminous— As  compared  with  a 
week  ago  the  market  shows  no  evidence 
of  change.  Unmistakably,  however, 
there  is  more  interest  on  the  part  of 
buyers  than  was  the  case  on  April  15. 
A  few  consumers  who  use  perhaps  less 
than  25,000  tons  each  are  making  an 
effort  to  diminish  the  spread  between 
spot  quotations  and  those  for  the  con- 
tract period  by  trying  to  bring  down 
the  latter,  either  by  making  offers  for 
the  whole  period  or  by  trying  to  get 
delivery  extended  to  Sept.  1  on  the  pres- 
ent spot  basis.  Without  much  ques- 
tion there  are  several  shippers  who 
have  been  so  keen  for  current  orders 
that  they  have  agreed  with  certain  cus- 
tomers to  let  the  spot  price  carry 
through  June,  and  even  through  July 
in   some  instances. 

Operators  have  resorted  to  every 
known  argument  to  induce  buyers  to 
make  contracts,  but  next  to  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  as  yet  with  man- 
ufacturers, or  even  with  the  larger  util- 
ities. The  railroads  in  this  territory 
have  70  to  90  days  supply  and  in  one 
case  at  least  the  operators  have  been 
notified  again  to  suspend  shipment  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Receipts  continue  on  a  very  light 
daily  basis.  All-rail  the  aggregate  of 
contract  tonnage  is  relatively  small,  and 
spot  coal  is  also  coming  forward  only 
spasmodically.  The  strike  of  marine 
workers  has  made  a  very  material 
difference  in  receipts  by  water,  for 
although  there  is  not  the  least  pressure 
here  for  coal  the  larger  distributors  had 
been  taking  in  cargoes  simply  to  stor-? 
the  coal. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals  arc 
quieter  again,  with  only  scattering 
business  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  bulk 
of  the  coal  dumped  is  for  off-shore 
cargo  and  bunker  use,  together  with 
Navy  requirements;  the  tonnage  coast- 
wise has  been  almost  negligible  the  past 
week.  Prices,  however,  show  the  effect 
of  overseas  inquiry.  Quotations  ai-e 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

The  marine  sti'ike  is  in  much  better 
shape,  from  the  standpoint  of  boat- 
owners.  In  Boston  harbor  practically 
all  the  tugs  are  again  in  operation  and 
several  steamers  that  were  tied  up  are 
again  in  service.  On  May  18,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  crews  of  five  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Ry.  tugs  walked  ashore  in 


sympathetic  strike  with  the  employees 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  private  ovm- 
ers,  thereby  promising  to  cripple  the 
Reading  fleet.  The  trouble  proved  to  be 
short-lived,  however,  and  the  following 
day  all  five  tugs  sailed  with  barges  in 
tow. 

Anthracite — Aside  from  interruptions 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  along  the 
coast,  recent  receipts  of  domestic  sizes 
have  been  reasonably  consistent.  All- 
rail  shipments  have  been  coming  for- 
ward in  regular  volume  and  there  is 
everywhere  observed  among  dealers  a 
disposition  to  keep  their  storage  as 
well  filled  as  the  situation  will  permit. 
Stove  coal  is  behind  on  delivery  because 
of  the  heavy  demand  but  egg  and  chest- 
nut can  be  had  with  fair  degree  of 
promptness.  Broken  is  again  in  short 
supply,  with  the  price  being  advanced 
from  time  to  time. 

The  consuming  public  is  buying  in 
better  volume  at  retail  than  at  any  time 
since  March  1.  Newspaper  reports  of 
the  marine  strike  have  had  their  bear- 
ing on  this,  especially  in  the  coastwise 
towns. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Domestic  Coals  Active  —  Many  Orders 
for  Egg  and  Stove  —  Producers  Sold 
Ahead  on  Egg  and  Stove — Steam  Coals 
Slow,  but  Quotations  Firm  —  Bitumi- 
nous Market  Quiet — Some  Activity  Due 
to  British  Strike. 

Anthracite — There  is  considerable 
activity  in  domestic  coals.  Egg  and 
stove  are  heavily  booked  while  chest- 
nut is  moving  steadily.  Shippers  are 
able  to  induce  buyers  of  the  larger 
coals  to  include  pea  in  their  purchases 
and  are  thus  able  to  prevent  an  over- 
flow in  the  market. 

Nothing  definite  has  been  announced 
so  far  regarding  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  operators  regarding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Anthracite  Tax  Law,  re- 
cently signed  by  Governor  Sproul.  The 
local  trade  is  considerably  interested  in 
this  law,  which  becomes  effective 
July  1. 

Individual  operators  ai'e  not  having 
much  trouble  in  disposing  of  their 
product.  Domestic  coals  are  in  strong 
demand,  even  though  their  schedules 
call  for  higher  prices.  There  are  re- 
poi'ts  that  some  dealers  are  offering 
premiums  for  quick  deliveries.  While 
local  retailers  are  placing  orders  for 
egg  and  stove  principally,  inland  deal- 
ers are  willing  to  take  any  of  the  sizes 
available.  Many  of  the  local  dealers 
are  now  selling  coal  subject  to  prices 
at  the  time  of  delivery. 

There  has  been  a  slight  strengthen- 


ing in  the  steam  coal  market.  Al- 
though there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  receipts  of  buckwheat  No.  1  some 
shippers  of  good  independent  coals  are 
quoting  $3.75.  The  cheaper  grades  are 
quoted  around  $3.25.  To  keep  dovm  the 
stock  of  rice  some  of  the  smaller  oper- 
ators are  storing  it  near  their  mines. 
Quotations  were  heard  of  $6  alongside 
for  buckwheat  No.  1;  $5  for  rice  and 
$4  for  barley. 

Bituminous — There  is  a  better  feel- 
ing in  the  local  market.  Buying  for 
commercial  use  does  not  show  any  ma- 
terial increase  but  shippers  attribute 
the  optimism  to  the  inquiries  received 
as  a  result  of  the  English  strike  and 
the  belief  that  the  market  will  soon 
show  an  improvement  because  of  the 
entrance  of  local  buyers  into  the  mar- 
ket. Inquiries  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  consumers  are  asking  quota- 
tions on  monthly  shipments  or  on  ton- 
nages to  run  from  July  1  to  April  1  of 
next  year. 

Outside  of  many  inquiries  and  some 
comparatively  small  contracts  closed, 
the  local  trade  has  had  little  increased 
activity  as  the  result  of  the  British 
strike.  There  have  been  several  calls 
here  for  gas  coal  to  be  sent  to  Mediter- 
ranean points. 

Coal  at  the  various  local  docks  on 
May  12  showed  a  slight  decrease  over 
the  tonnage  on  hand.  Efforts  of  the 
trade  to  induce  buying  have  had  little 
effect  so  far.  The  reports  of  a  freight 
reduction  continue  although  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tees in  Washington  ridicule  the  idea. 

There  has  been  no  delay  to  shipping 
here  because  of  the  marine  strike.  All 
vessels  receive  bunker  supplies  prompt- 
ly and  those  going  to  Europe  are  given 
a  return  supply,  part  of  the  freight 
carrying  space  being  given  to  coal 
bunkers. 

At  Tidewater  $6.15(S)$6.35  has  been 
quoted  for  Pools  9  and  71  and  $5.70@ 
$5.90  for  Pool  10.  Mine  prices  are  re- 
ported in  the  Weekly  Review, 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Groivs  Even  Stronger — 
Constimer  Buying  Steadily  —  Coal  Ta.v 
Effective  July  1 — Bucku'heat  Only  Ac- 
tive Steam  Si^e  —  Bituminous  Little 
Changed,  With  Sigyis  of  Impi'ovement. 

Anthracite — Demand  for  all  family 
sizes  has  strengthened  and  dealers  are 
now  willing  to  take  any  size  from  egg 
to  pea,  but  the  call  on  the  retailer  is 
still  centered  on  stove.  Chestnut, 
which  was  just  the  least  inclined  to  be 
free  early  in  the  month,  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  only  be- 
ing shipped  to  regular  trade. 

Shipment  into  the  city  and  suburban 
points  has  not  been  so  good  the  past 
ten  days,  and  the  customers  of  one  of 
the  large  companies  complain  of  not 
receiving  sufficient  coal  to  keep  them 
going.  The  report  is  that  they  are 
shipping  heavily  to  l.de  for  the  time 
being,  the  intimation  being  that  the 
coal  is  destined  to  New  England  points. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  ordered 
ahead   on    "le   dealers'   books   has   im- 
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proved  considerably.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  general  increase  in 
the  retail  prices,  the  average  addition 
being  25c.  This  makes  standard  prices 
for  egg  $13.75,  stove  and  nut  $14,  and 
pea  $11.  Some  dealers  are  still  in- 
clined to  shade  prices,  but  a  stronger 
tone  is  evident,  as  coal  has  grown 
somewhat  scarcer,  and  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  regular  monthly  advance  of 
mine  prices,  dealers  are  cautious  about 
quoting  a  fixed  price,  particularly  those 
getting  a  large  proportion  of  independ- 
ent coal.  In  addition  to  this  no  one 
knows  what  disposition  the  producers 
will  make  of  the  new  state  tax,  which 
will  add  about  12c.  to  the  cost  begin- 
ning July  1.  On  independent  coal  the 
tax  item  will  be  even  higher,  as  it  is 
rated  at  li  per  cent  of  the  cost  at  the 
mines. 

Buckwheat  is  the  only  really  active 
steam  size  and  even  the  independents 
are  getting  close  to  the  company  price 
of  $3.50.  There  are  exceptions  of  some 
ordinary  grades  going  for  probably 
25c.  less. 

Bituminous — Some  profess  to  note  a 
better  tone  and  shipments  probably  are 
a  little  better.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment has  been  in  the  textile  trade, 
which  is  an  extremely  large  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  this  dis- 
trict. This  calls  for  heavier  coal  con- 
sumption, but  even  yet  their  purchases 
are  meager,  and  they  show  little  dis- 
position to  stock. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  contract 
situation,  the  consumer  showing  but 
moderate  interest,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers not  particularly  anxious  to  obli- 
gate themselves  further.  The  attitude 
of  the  latter  seems  to  be  that  buyers 
who  are  under  contract  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  low  market  prices  and  will 
only  call  for  contract  shipments  later 
in  the  season  when  a  scarcity  arises. 
The  feeling  is  strong  that  good  market 
prices  are  bound  to  prevail  for  a  long 
period  before  the  end  of  the  present 
coal  year.  The  railroads  are  heard  oc- 
casionally to  have  closed  contracts  for 
a  fair  amount  of  tonnage  at  somewhat 
low  rates. 


BUFFALO 

More  Bitu7mnoiis  Moving  —  No  Better 
Prices  —  Anthracite  Stove  Scarce  — 
Lakes  Loading  Progresses,  but  Vessels 
Scarce. 

Bituminous — Some  shippers  claim  a 
little  better  movement  but  others  deny 
it.  A  few  railroads  have  bought  coal 
on  contract  lately,  paying  about  $3  for 
mine  run,  which  is  a  trifle  higher  than 
they  had  been  offering  all  along. 

The  manufacturer  has  a  fair  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  and  prefers  to  wait  to 
see  how  the  fall  trade  is  going  to  set 
in  before  stocking  up  any  more.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  business  revival  is  just  where  it  was 
and  there  is  not  much  use  of  doing 
anything  till  it  is  out  of  the  way. 
When  wages  come  down  so  that  rail- 
road rates  can  follow  the  bituminous 
consumer  will  buy  coal  without  waiting 
a  day  to  see  what  is  the  result.     He 


will  know  that  the  difficult;'  is  out  of 
the  way.  There  are  too  many  idle 
mines  to  begin  operation  as  soon  as  the 
demand  picks  up,  to  hope  for  any  bet- 
ter prices  right  away.  Shippers  see 
that  and  say  that  the  profits  are  going 
to  be  small,  but  a  larger  volume  will 
help.  There  is  too  much  coal  yet  beg- 
ging for  a  market  for  the  good  of  the 
producing  end  of  the  trade. 

Anthracite — There  is  complaint  that 
since  April  the  falling  off  in  demand 
has  been  large  and  shippers  fear  that 
the  fall  will  see  such  a  demand  that 
it  cannot  be  met.  One  reason  for  the 
slackness  is  that  the  working  people 
are  doing  so  little  work  that  they  have 
no  money,  although  they  buy  mostly  in 
the  fall  anyhow.  One  heavy  retailer 
says  that  the  present  May  falling-off 
is  largely  because  the  prices  were  fixed 
early,  while  nothing  was  done  last  year 
till  nearly  the  end  of  May. 

The  Lake  trade  is  brisk,  but  as  a  rule 
the  sailing  has  been  made  at  vessel 
owners'  option,  which  means  that  a 
great  part  of  the  coal  is  still  here.  The 
amout  cleared  for  the  week  ended  May 
7  was  106,487  net  tons,  26,587  of  which 
was  for  Chicago,  49,400  for  Milwaukee, 
8,500  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  27,500 
tons  for  Waukegan  and  1,000  tons  for 
Ashland.  No  regular  freight  rate  has 
been  established. 

Coke — Of  course,  there  can  be  no  re- 
vival till  there  is  activity  in  the  iron 
trade,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
stir  there.  The  iron  ore  carriers  report 
a  continuation  of  the  former  slackness 
and  express  a  fear  that  it  is  going  to 
last  perhaps  all    summer. 


BALTIMORE 

Tug-Boat  Handlers'  Strike  Hitting 
Harbor  Deliveries  —  Bunker  Business 
Also  Falls  Off  —  Line  Demand  Fails  to 
Strengthen  —  Hard  Coal  Expected  to 
Advance  June  1. 

Bituminous — Soft-coal  selling  in  the 
Baltimore  district  is  very  flat.  To  the 
natural  dullness  has  been  added  the 
fact  that  the  tugboat  crews  are  out  on 
sympathetic  strike  with  the  Shipping 
Board  employees.  This  has  brought  to 
a  halt  almost  all  the  deliveries  along  the 
harbor  front.  Bunker  business  has  also 
fallen  off,  and  the  whole  situation  is 
one  to  bring  little  joy  to  the  coal  man. 

Line  demand  has  failed  to  strengthen, 
and  much  cheap  coal  is  offering  on  the 
market  on  quick  turn-over.  Prices  on 
best  coals  are  the  only  fairly  firm 
feature.  Pool  quotations  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review.  Westmoreland  2- 
in.  gas  has  fallen  below  $3,  there  being 
considerable  offerings  as  low  as  $2.80. 
Westmoreland  slack  is  bringing  around 
$2.15,  while  West  Virginia  gas  slack 
is  $1.75.  The  best  grades  of  mine  run 
gas  are  around  $2.50. 

Anthracite — The  stage  seems  to  be 
fated  for  a  setting  of  higher  prices 
both  at  wholesale  and  retail  after  June 
1.  There  are  some  independents  whose 
leases  are  such  that  it  is  claimed  that 
higher  prices  will  be  necessary,  and 
there  would  be  no  surprise  here  to  see 
further  advances  in  the  entire  whole- 


sale list,  both  company  and  independent. 
The  retail  trade  of  Baltimore  absorbed 
the  advances  made  at  wholesale  on  May 
1,  but  some  of  those  prices  are  not 
guaranteed  to  last  even  until  June  1. 
There  is  a  practical  certainty  therefore, 
that  any  further  material  advances  at 
wholesale  will  have  to  be  met  here  with 
a  retail  increase. 

Demand  here  is  light  and  the  public 
apparently  can  not  be  aroused  to  the 
"buy  early"  idea.  Many  people  are  now 
out  of  work  in  this  section  and  money  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  last  spring. 
Coal  men  will  have  to  work  pretty 
close  to  a  each  basis  this  time  to  come 
out  right,  especially  under  the  gener- 
ally uncertain  trading  conditions. 


H.AMPTOX  ROADS 

Demand  Has  Improved — Prices  Stiffen 
— Seamen's  Strike  Hampers  Movement. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  over  75,- 
000  tons  have  been  shipped  from  this 
port  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sev- 
eral more  loaded  vessels  are  lying  in 
port  ready  to  sail  to  the  same  destina- 
tion, but  awaiting  crews,  the  shortness 
of  men  resulting  from  the  seamen's 
strike  preventing  their  sailing  at  once. 

This  strike  has  been  felt  during  the 
last  week,  although  the  general  opinion 
is  that  it  will  not  be  successful. 

The  price  of  Pools  5  and  7  has 
jumped  to  $5.75@$6,  with  little  supply 
in  sight  and  considerable  demand. 
Pools  1  and  2  have  remained  approxi- 
mately $6.50@$6.75,  with  some  dealers 
quoting  $7.  Good  demand  for  all  grades 
has  de /eloped,  with  numerous  inquiries 
from  all  sections. 

Activities  at  the  piers  for  the  week 
ended  May  12  are  represented  by  the 
follow. ".g  statistics: 

X.   &  W.   piers.    Lamberts  Point — 

Cars    on    hand 1.311 

Tons  on  hand 58.8F4 

Cars  dumped   May  1  to  11.   incl....      2.405 

Tons    dumped    171.522 

Tonnage   waiting    8.935 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News — 

Cars  on  hand    1  918 

Tons  on  hand    95.F;fiO 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  11.  incl 3.793 

Tons   dumped   same  p-^riod 203.714 

Tonnage    waiting: 9.870 

Virg-inian   Ry.  piers.   Sewalls  Point — 

Cars  on  hand   1.24.'; 

Tons  on   hand 50  500 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  11.  incl 3.324 

Tons   dumped   same   period 156  24S 

"tonnage    waiting 34.550 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Movement  of  Coal  Declines — Buy-Early 
Waryiiyigs  Are  Discounted  —  Hope  of 
Even  Lotver  Prices  Delays  All  Markets. 
The  axiom  of  leading  a  horse  to  wa- 
ter, but  inability  to  make  him  drink, 
fits  the  coal  business  in  the  Northwest. 
The  movement  to  the  interior,  during 
April,  was  about  half  of  that  of  a  year 
ago.  The  amounts  moving  in  all-rail 
were  no  larger.  Urgings  that  people 
buy  coal  now  and  spare  themselves 
some  uncomfortable  experiences  a  few 
months  later  seem  to  be  of  no  avail. 
Neither  steam  trade  nor  domestic 
shows  the  slightest  move  for  increased 
buying. 


930 

Railroads  have  not  been  contracting 
for  the  season,  because  they  have  con- 
siderable tonnage  due  on  old  contracts. 
Until  their  traffic  picks  up,  they  do  not 
see  much  need  of  contracting  for  next 
summer  and  later.  Like  everyone  else, 
they  are  agreeable  enough  to  the  idea, 
for  everyone  but  themselves. 

The  retail  trade  shows  no  life  what- 
ever     Buying  is  much  less  than  usual 
for   this    time    of   year.      Retailers    are 
making  every  effort  to  induce  consum- 
ers to  put  in  a  portion  of  their  winter  s 
needs,  realizing  how  difficult  it  wi     be 
to  handle  the  rush  of  business  all   at 
once,  if  it  holds  off.     Last  fall  it  be- 
came necessary  to  hire  extra  trucks,  at 
whatever  price  was  asked,  to  get  orders 
out     As  a  result,  many  retailers  hardly 
broke  even  on  a  portion  of  the  business 
they   handled,    and    all    the    time    they 
were  being   charged   with   profiteering 
because  of  the  cost  of  coal. 

It  is  difficult  to  handle  the  situation 
as  conservatively  as  many  in  the  trade 
feel  should  be  done.    The  extreme  pre- 
dictions,  involving   nearly   threats,  are 
not  regarded   as   wise.     On   the   other 
hand,  if  the  entire  purchasing  of  coal 
for  fall   is  left  until  then,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  deliver  to  everyone  who 
may   need   it.     People   will   forget   the 
times   when   early   cold   weather   made 
trouble  for  them  but  they  do  not  forget 
the  time  when  a  mild  fall  allowed  them 
ample    time    during    the    early    winter 
months  to  get  in  their  coal. 
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MILWAUKEE 

Buyers  Hold  Off  for  Lower  Prices^, 
Which  Dealers  Declare  Impossible- 
Heavy  Flow  of  Cargoes  by  Lake. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  any  market 
activity  until  consumers  get  over  the 
belief  that  lower  prices  will  come  to 
those  who  wait.  The  40c.  hard  coal 
drop  is  sneered  at,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  m 
the  service  cost  from  curb  to  bin  of 
25c.  per  ton.  Anthracite  egg  is  $15.55, 
nut  and  stove  $15.80,  pea  $14.C'.  and 
buckwheat  $12.10;  carrying  charges  are 

75c. 

Coal  is  coming  in  freely  by  Lake. 
The  one  big  byproduct  plant  in  this  port 
has  almost  filled  its  receiving  yard,  pre- 
paratory, it  is  said,  to  a  shut-down  un- 
til fall.  Dock  companies  are  urging 
early  buying  in  order  that  they  can 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their 
storage  facilities. 

May  receipts  up  to  this  time  aggre- 
gate 77,803  tons  of  anthracite  and  157,- 
120  tons  of  soft  coal,  making  a  total  of 
all  grades  thus  far  this  season  432,606 
tons.  Last  year's  receipts  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  64,290  tons 
of  anthracite,  and  64,931  tons  of  soft 
coal  or  129,221  tons  in  all. 

Bituminous  prices  are  as  follows: 

Steam  Retail 
$8  25     $9  75 


CLEVELAND 

Slack  Market  Less  Active  —  ^^^^  Coal 
Moving  Faster  Than  It  Can  Be  Dumped 

Production  Jumps. 

Bituminous  —  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  this  coal  market  is  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  rate  of  output  at  the  eastern 
Ohio  mines.  Last  week  production  was 
fully  57  per  cent  of  capacity  compared 
with  less  than  50  per  cent  previously. 
Impetus  which  has  been  gij^n  to  the 
Lake  movement  by  the  recent  reduct  on 
in  freight  rates  is  responsible  for  the 
improvement.  ,      i.      *„ 

The  failure  of  industrial  plants  to 
make  any  material  gains  in  activity  has 
"revented  any  growth  in  the  demand 
for  industrial  fuel.  Users  are  still 
clinging  to  the  belief  that  lower  prices 
are  coming.  This  feeling  is  basea 
largely  upon  the  hope  of  a  general  re- 
adjustment of  freight  rates. 

A  tendency  toward  a  stiffening  in 
nrice  of  prepared  steam  sizes  has  been 
r  recent  development,  but  the  change 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  be  reflected 
in  hieher  prices  for  spot  coal,  t-ro- 
Iceifin  s'ome  cases  are  reluctan  o 
turn  out  prepared  sizes  and  this  is 
keeping  the  supply  down  and  also  pre 
venting  the  accumulation  of  large  slack 

Lake— Facilities  for  dumping  coal  at 
the  lower  ports  are  no  "^J^^^  for  the 
volume  of  fuel  now  being  shipped  there^ 
More    than    900,000    tons    have    been 
brought  to  the   Lake   since  the   season 
openfd.     The   difficulty   lies   m   getting 
cargo  space,  due  to  the  delay  in  the  ore 
selfon.     Some  vessels  which  were  un- 
aWe  to  obtain  cargoes  in  the  North  we  s 
have  been  ordered  to  come  down  light 
for    coal.      Lake    carrying    rates    tor 
1  250,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  fixed 
at  50c.   to  the  head  of   Lake   Superior 
and  60c.  to  Milwakee.    The  shipper  will 
furnish  bunker  coal  at  $5.50  a  toi^ 
Pocahontas    and    Anthracite  —  Retail 

prices  follow 


in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
Z  an  indication  that  further  cuts  may 
be  expected.  Slack  is  ^°^.f.^^@^^^ 
Mine  run  is  still  quoted  f-^O  but  a 
drop  has  been  made  in  egg  to  $o@$5.2b 
and  in  lump  to  $5.25@$5.50.  Few  of 
the  companies   are   naming   prices   for 

June  delivery.  ^=  ,« 

The  iam  of  cars  at  the  Lake  ports  is 
having    its    effect    on    the    bituminous 
market.     At  Russell  on  the  C.  and  O 
as    well    as    the    nearer    yard,    Silver 
Grove,    across    the    river    from    here, 
there    is   a    growing    surplus    of    loads, 
while  on  the  L.  &  N.  loaded  cars  are 
also  accumulating.     Where  demurrage 
has  to  be  faced  there  has  been  a  cut- 
ting of  price  to  hasten  disposal. 

Some  slack  has  sold  below  $1.40.  Mine 
run  sold  do%vn  to  $lp75.  Kentucky 
mines  are  offering  slack  $1.60@$2  and 
mine  run,  $1.85@$2.10;  West  Virginia 
operators  have  met  these  and  are 
slighty  lower  on  lump,  which  can  be 
bought  around  $3. 

Retail  prices  have  shown  no  change 
nor  has  there  been  any  improved  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  domestic 
consumer  to  buy.  A  recent  statement 
shows  that  scarcely  25  per  cent  of  the 
usual  amount  of  household  coal  has 
been  placed  in  the  cellars. 


\ 


Splint  or  YourIi.  Uini]) '7  5  = 

Splint  or  VoukIi.  pile  run /   /> 


Splint  or   1  (niKii.  pi'i-  ■  "■■ 1    en 

Snlint  or  Voiiah.  scri-cnings o  5JJ 

'rlo 


Hook,  or  I'itts.  lump »  "" 

Mock,  or  I'ltts.  pilorun 7   5" 

Hock,  or  I'itts.  srrocmnn-i    o   " 

Pocalionta."  Ivinip,  OKg  !H><1  ""♦ '  *   '" 

Poonhontiis  mine  run »   J" 

Pooaliontiis  scrconinRs ^   " 

Illinois  and  Indiana  lump  '^5 


9   50 


13   50 
9  75 

'8.50 


Anthracite  -  Kgg      ""''^..^^f^-       ^^^'^  • 

•■"'rvl'esUc      Bituminous  -West      Virginia 
splint    $10:  No.  8  rittsburgh.  $8.15,  Cann.i 
'"'^\'oaJ'cdli-No.  6  ana  No.  8  slack.  $5  75  . 
Xo.    f.    and   No.    8   mine   run.   $6  .   No.    »3 
lump.    $fi.  ,     J       . 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  week  ended  May  7  amounted  to  863 
cars;  divided,  industrial  593  cars  retail 
270  cars;  as  compared  with  1,128  cais 
the  preceding  week,  indicating  a  decline 
of  some  300  cars. 

CINCINNATI 

Low-Priced  Smokeless  Contracts  De- 
press the  Market -Lakes  Jam  Adds 
Distress  Conl-Rctail  Market  Sluggish. 
Smokeless  coals  have  dropped  25c. 
This  with  the  weakness  m  the  bitu- 
minous market  has  brought  about  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Some 
point  to  current  Ulk  of  slack  contracts 
havinir  been  signed  at  $3  to  steel  mills 


CHICAGO 

Heavier  Steam  Coal  Buying,  but  on  a 
Close  Basis  —  Domestic  Yards  Well- 
Stocked— Smokeless  Softens. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  has 
been  some  activity  in  the  steam  market. 
Numerous  manufacturing  concerns 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  situation 
facing  them  and  are  actually  woiTied 
over  the  prospect  of  a  coal  shortage. 
Purchasing  agents  of  these  companies 
have  come  into  the  market  and  made 
purchases  in  hundred  car  lots. 

These    purchasing    agents,    however, 
are  following  the  same  method  of  pro- 
cedure.   They  canvass  all  the  coal  com- 
panies  producing   a   certain   grade   and 
then  give  the  business  to  the  company 
making  the  closest  prices.     As  soon  as 
it  became  noised  about  that  purchases 
were  being  made  on  a  large   scale  by 
these    agents,   a    number   of   operators 
began  to  compete  with  each  other  and 
as    a   result,   coal   was   bought   at   25c. 
a  ton  cheaper  than  it  should  have  been 
had    the    operators    in    question    main- 
tained    their     balance     a     little     more 
evenly.     Outside  of  these  purchases  of 
spot  coal,  there  has  been  no  particular 
activity  in  the  steam  market,  as  no  con- 
tracts '  of    any    magnitude    have    been 
closed  daring  the  past  week. 

Reetail  dealers  report  but  little  busi- 
ness, in  fact,  the  volume  of  business 
booked  so  far  this  month  is  'way  below 
normal,  considering  the  time  of  the 
year.  A  majority  of  the  Chicago  retail- 
ers have  their  bins  loaded  to  capacity 
and  as  the  public  is  not  buying  the  way 
it  should,  it  can  be  easily  understood 
that  there  will  be  but  slight  activity  in 
the  market,  so  far  as  Chicago  is  con- 
cerned, during  the  next  few  weeks. 

A  short  time  ago  retailers  were  very 
much  worried  over  the  smokeless  coal 
situation.     They  feared  that  inasmuch 
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as  the  English  mines  were  down, 
European  Governments  would  come  into 
the  market  and  make  heavy  purchases. 
This  feeling  was  quite  general  and  for 
a  week  or  so  there  was  considerable 
demand  for  smokeless  coals.  Under  this 
stimulus,  prices  on  mine  run  strength- 
ened very  materially  and  many  sales 
were  made.  It  now  appears  that  Europe 
is  not  rushing  into  the  American  mar- 
ket and  Chicago  retailers  are  regretting 
their  haste.  The  market  on  this  coal 
has  shown  considerable  signs  of  weak- 
ening and  it  has  been  an  easy  matter 
during  the  last  few  days  to  purchase 
mine  run   as   low  as   $3. 


DETROIT 

No  Sales  Improve7nent  Is  Apparent — 
Receipts  Are  Light  and  Free  Coal  Is 
Scarce. 

Bituminous — Instead  of  the  broader 
demand  which  some  of  the  Detroit 
jobbers  and  wholesalers  expected  might 
be  developing  at  this  time,  the  local 
market  continues  to  present  a  nearly 
comatose  aspect  in  both  the  steam  and 
domestic  divisions.  While  some  are  in- 
clined to  regard  the  situation  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  consumption  of  steam  coal 
has  been  largely  reduced  by  the  cur- 
tailed activity  of  factories  and  indus- 
trial plants,  others  attribute  part  of  the 
slackness  of  demand  to  a  withholding  of 
orders  by  consumers  who  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  their  require- 
ments in  the  open  market. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  maintain, 
however,  that  lower  prices  are  an  im- 
possibility, during  the  continuance  of 
present  wage  schedules  at  the  mines. 
They  also  point  out  that  the  dilatory 
policy  of  large  consumers  of  steam  coal 
is  certain   to   react   on   these   concerns. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  steam 
plants  are  holding  back  orders,  their 
reserves  are  being  consumed  and  that 
when  these  stocks  are  gone,  the  buyers 
will  be  compelled  to  take  coal  at  what- 
ever price  it  may  be  obtainable,  as  the 
alternative  of  suspending  operation  of 
manufacturing  activities.  Very  little 
coal  is  now  being  sent  into  Detroit  and 
free  coal  on  track  is  difficult  to  find. 

Smokeless  egg  and  lump  is  quoted 
$5.50  at  the  mines,  mine  run  $3.50  and 
nut  and  slack  $2.25.  Ohio  3-in.  lump  is 
offered  at  $3.25;  2-in.  lump  at  $3.15, 
i-in.  lump  at  $3,  mine  run  at  $2.25 
and  nut  and  slack  at  $1.90.  West  Vir- 
ginia 4-in.  lump  is  $3.50,  2-in.  lump  is 
$3.25,  5-in.  lump  at  $3,  mine  run  $2.50 
and  nut  and  slack  about  $2. 

lAnthracite — As  yet  very  little  buying 
of  anthracite  has  been  done  by  the  local 
householders.  Retailei's  have  fair  sup- 
plies on  hand. 


ST.    LOUIS 

Groiving  Demand  for  Domestic  of 
Better  Grades  —  Cheaper  Coals  Move 
Slowly  —  Steam  at  Standstill  —  Short- 
age of  Domestic  Sizes  Threatens. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  house- 
holder call  for  Carterville  for  storage. 
This  also  includes  a  fairly  good  tonnage 
of  anthracite  and  coke.  West  Virginia 
smokeless  is  out  of  the  market  and 
Arkansas  is  too  high. 


Small  users  of  Mt.  Olive  and  Stan- 
dard are  not  buying  any  yet  for  storage, 
although  a  little  is  moving  for  current 
use  on  account  of  the  wet,  cool  weather. 
Apartments  are  beginning  to  put  in 
their  storage  supplies  of  Standard. 
This  will  be  under  full  swing  within  the 
next  month,  but  at  cost  to  the  dealer. 
This  business  is  going  around  $4.50(5) 
$5  for  immediate  delivery.  Contract 
prices  are  somewhat  remote  at  this 
time.  Steam  business  is  poor  in  St. 
Louis  and  almost  none  at  all  from  the 
outside. 

Business  has  not  resumed  the  large 
industrial  centers  of  the  Middle  West 
sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing domestic  demand.  The  latter  is  not 
noticeable  except  in  the  larger  places. 


COLUMBUS 

Better  Domestic  Demand — Steam  Busi- 
ness Is  Still  Spotty — Considerable  Lake 
Tonnages  Being  Loaded. 

Producers  are  having  a  better  run  of 
domestic  orders.  While  the  increase  is 
not  marked,  still  it  is  taken  as  a  fore- 
runner of  better  things.  The  increased 
domestic  business  is  coming  from  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  While  retail 
stocks  are  generally  fair,  still  some 
dealers  are  running  short,  especially 
on  the  better  grades. 

During  the  week  ended  May  7  a 
total  of  127,650  tons  of  Lake  coal  loaded 
at  the  Toledo  docks  of  the  H.  V.  Ry.  In 
1920,  up  to  May  8,  only  24,434  tons  had 
been  loaded  by  these  docks.  So  far 
this  season  a  total  of  386,564  tons  has 
been  loaded.  The  T.  &  0.  C.  docks  at 
Toledo  loaded  28,404  tons  during  the 
same  week,  making  a  total  of  45,724 
tons  for  the  season. 

Retail  prices  are  fairly  steady.  Hock- 
ing screened  lump  retails  $6.50@$6.75 
while  other  grades  can  be  purchased 
at  $6.25.  Hocking  mine  run  sells 
around  $5.  West  Virginia  splints  are 
$7.50  for  lump  and  $6  for  mine  run. 
Pocahontas  retails  around  $9.50  for  pre- 
pared sizes.    Anthracite  is  $13@$14.50. 

There  is  no  strength  in  the  steam 
trade.  Some  days  a  few  orders  appear 
but  this  is  generally  followed  by  a 
period  of  quietude  and  as  a  result  the 
market  is  extremely  spotty. 

Production  is  still  at  a  low  point 
with  the  exception  of  eastern  Ohio, 
where  Lake  trade  and  large  industrial 
contracts  are  taking  a  better  tonnage. 
The  Hocking  Valley  is  pi'oducing  only 
about  20  per  cent  and  the  same  is  re- 
ported from  Crooksville,  Cambridge  and 
Tuscarawas.  Pomeroy  Bend  is  running 
slightly  better  with  an  output  of  about 
23  per  cent  of  normal. 


West 


DENVER 

Summer  Storage  Activity  Increases — 
Production  Is  Heavier — Prices  Un- 
changed. 

Summer  storage  is  showing  an  in- 
crease. In  Denver,  for  example,  re- 
tailers have  stored  40,000  tons  of  bitu- 


minous as  against  10,000  a  month  ago. 
There  is  not  much  buying,  but  the 
freight  rate  rumors,  having  been 
quieted,  there  is  a  greater  confidence 
among  retailers. 

Cold  winds  and  rain  have  helped  out. 
This  is  another  reason  why  the  Col- 
orado operations  have  taken  on  an  en- 
couraging outlook,  the  total  tonnage  for 
the  week  ended  April  30 — 158,189 — 
being  within  40,000  tons  of  the  output 
of  a  year  ago.  Of  a  lost  tonnage  of 
108,453,  the  equivalent  of  78,425  tons 
or  35.4  per  cent,  was  brought  on 
through  a  lack  of  orders. 

Bituminous  lump  is  $5.50  at  the  mine, 
although  one  of  the  largest  concerns  is 
endeavoring  to  maintain  a  price  of 
$5.65.  The  Moffat  R.R.,  which  was 
blocked  by  a  rock  slide  as  the  result  of 
a  heavy  snow  storm  the  middle  of  April, 
is  open  again,  and  an  average  of  20,000 
tons  of  bituminous  is  coming  into  Den- 
ver weekly. 

Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Sharp  Jump  in  Dotnestic  Demand — Oil 
Cuts  Steam  Outlet — Prices  Rally. 

The  upward  turn,  predicted  a  week 
ago,  in  the  demand  for  domestic  grades 
has  been  realized.  The  condition  has 
switched  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
companies  are  already  having  difficulty 
in  filling  their  orders  and  an  advance 
in  the  price  may  be  looked  for. 

Oil  continues  to  displace  considerable 
tonnage  of  steam  grades  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  some  companies  are  hav- 
ing dif^culty  in  disposing  of  steam 
sizes,  rhis  was  to  be  expected  on  ac- 
count of  manufacturing  being  at  a  low 
ebb  and  complicated  further  by  outside 
districts,  such  as  Illinois,  dumping 
their  surplus  coal  in  Missouri  river 
markets. 

Arkansas  lump  for  May  shipment  is 
$6.25,  mine  i-un,  $^.50,  slack,  $3.50; 
Kansas  lump  and  nut  is  $5,  mine  run, 
$4.25@$4.50,  mill,  $4,  slack,  $3.75; 
north  Missouri  lump  is  $4.50.  mine  run 
and  washed  slack,  $3.85. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Better  Inquiry  and  Some  Improvement 
in  Tonnage — Lake  Movement  Aids  Op- 
erators— Retailers  Stocking  Heavily. 

Smokeless  prepared  sizes  are  very 
hard  to  secure,  due  to  scarce  orders  for 
screenings,  resulting  in  comparatively 
light  production.  Movement  of  Ken- 
tucky coals  to  the  Lakes  has  resulted 
in  larger  pi-oduction  of  screenings,  and 
a  weaker  market  as  a  whole,  scx'een- 
ings  being  around   $1.65@$1.75. 

Large  receipts  of  western  Kentucky 
coal  are  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
advanced  freight  rates  which  favor 
western  Kentucky  by  50c.  a  ton.  Move- 
ment of  river  coal  continues  free,  heavy 
rains   resulting   in   fine   boating   stages 
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in  the  Ohio.    A  number  of  barges  have 
been  received  in  the  past  week. 

Retailers  are  stocking  coal  more 
freely  than  in  years  past,  for  fear  of 
future  tight  markets.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  some  of  the  traffic  experts  that  witn 
the  lack  of  other  tonnage  to  congest 
terminals,  coal  cars  should  travel  bet- 
ter this  summer  and  fall,  resultmg  m 
larger  tonnage  movement  with  the  same 
amount  of  equipment,  as  cars  are  m 
better  repair  than  they  were,  due  to 
railroads  being  caught  up  with  repairs 
on  other  classes  of  equipment. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  Market  Sloiv—Good  Demand  for 
Domestic,  but  Output  Is  SmalU-Prices 

Firm..  ,    .   •       -u     *. 

The  commercial  coal  market  is  about 
as  dull  as  it  could  be.  Spot  business 
shows  no  improvement  and  there  are 
no  contract  offerings  except  proposals 
sent  out  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
for  fuel  coal  for  the  next  year.  The 
Southern  is  expected  to  call  for  bids 
shortly. 


COAL     AGE 

Industrials  who  have  no  stocks  or 
contracts  are  buying  in  small  spot  lots 
and  are  not  inclined  to  contract  for 
future  fuel  supply.  Railroads  aro 
not  taking  more  than  one-third  of  min- 
imum called  for  in  contracts,  due  to 
curtailed  transportation  business,  few 
boats  are  moving  from  Southern  ports 
for  lack  of  cargoes,  and  the  demand  for 
bunker  coal  is  relatively  small. 

Mines  are  falling  behind  on  deliver- 
ies against  domestic  contracts,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
outlet  for  the  steam  product  to  enable 
the  production  of  the  tonnage  of  do- 
mestic sizes  required.  Inquiry  for  lump 
coal  is  good  but  due  to  the  aforesaid 
conditions  there  is  a  limit  to  the  busi- 
ness that  can  be  booked.  Mine  prices 
are  quoted  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Commercial  mines  are  operating  one 
and  two  days  per  week  where  any  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  run,  while 
numerous  small  operations  are  still  idle 
entirely.  Labor  is  shifting  very  little, 
as  employment  in  the  mining  industry 
is  as  good  as  elsewhere. 
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TORONTO 

Market  Quiet— Spring  Orders  Com- 
paratively Lighl^Shipments  Decreased 
Since  Opening  of  Navigation. 

Domestic  orders  for  anthracite  are 
not  being  placed  as  freely  as  last  year. 
Coal  is  coming  forward  in  moderate 
quantities,  but  shipments  have  fallen 
off  somewhat  in  volume  since  the  open- 
ing of  navigation.  The  yards  are  fairly 
well  stocked  and  dealers  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  present  demands  ex- 
cept  as  regards   stove. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retail:  «n  en 

Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate.  J13.5U 

Pea... ■ 11   25®  1 1   75 

Bituminous  steam j  2  50 

Domestic  lump 16  00 

Cannel 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination:  ^         ^  ^^ 

i-in.  lump 6  50®  7^00 

Slack 


Northern  Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 

Conditions  Presage  Heavier  Indepen- 
dent Operations  —  Opposition  to  Mme- 
Cave  Bills. 

Demand  continues  to  increase  al- 
though the  price  as  yet  has  not  risen 
sufficiently  above  company  prices  to 
permit  many  independents  to  resume 
operation.  Each  week,  however,  condi- 
tions keep  improving,  so  it  now  looks 
as  if  the  time  were  not  far  .iistant 
when  both  independent  and  line  r.iines 
would  be  in  full  operation.  None  of 
the  washeries  have  started  operations 

as  yet. 

The  governor  has  signed  the  anthra- 
cite tax  bill.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  this  bill  may  prove  un- 
constitutional when  it  is  taken  to  the 
courts.  It  has  been  semi-officially  an 
nounced  that  a  number  of  the  mine.'^ 
in  the  Scranton  district  will  close  down 
if  the  mine-cave  bills  are  passed.  Peti- 
tions are  being  circulated  requesting 
the  governor  not  to  approve  the  bills. 


PITTSBURGH 

Heavy  Lake  Shipnietits  from  District, 
hut  Little  Movement  Up  Lakes — Com- 
petition of  Other  Districts  —  Gas  Coal 
Prices  Hold  Up. 

Rate  of  coal  production  in  the  dis- 
trict, about  40  per  cent  for  the  rail 
mines  for  some  time  past,  has  been 
saved  from  a  decrease  by  the  mining  of 
Lake  coal.  The  line  demand  has  been 
still  lighter  in  the  past  fortnight,  but 
Lake  shipments  have  been  heavy  since 


the  28c.  freight  reduction  May  5.  Coal 
at  lower  ports  is  now  estimated  at  close 
to  a  million  tons. 

Very  little  coal  has  gone  up  the 
Lakes  as  vessels  are  not  operating  to 
any  extent.  A  boat  cannot  operate 
without  having  a  down  cargo  as  the 
coal  rate,  set  at  50c.  for  this  season, 
would  not  begin  to  pay.  Last  year's 
rates  were  65c.  on  coal  and  $1  on  ore. 
The  market  on  Lake  coal  has  settled 
down  to  approximately  a  uniform  price 
of   $2.50,   for   i-in. 

Demand   for    steam    is    even    lighter 
than   it  was   two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
The  district  is  feeling  the  competition 
of  Connellsville  and  Fairmont  coal,  but 
does  not  meet  the   prices,  merely  los- 
ing   the    trade   of   consumers    who   are 
willing  to  change  their  coal.   Slack  pro- 
duced  on   account  of   the    shipment   of 
Lake    coal    is    a    drug    on    the    market 
and  can  easily  be  had  at  $1.75.     There 
have  been  occasional  offerings  of  Fair- 
mont Pool  60,  at  $1.65,  while  Connells- 
ville steam  could  be  had  at  about  this 
figure,  good  grades  of  Connellsville  by- 
product being  offered  freely  at  $2. 

Pittsburgh  district  gas  coal  holds  up 
very  well,  $3  being  frequently  obtain- 
able for  screened.  The  resultant  slack 
is  in  poor  demand  and  goes  at  $2,  which 
would  make  about  $2.65  for  mine  run 
if  there  were  any  demand  for  it. 


Steel  Corporation,  to  be  effective  May 
16  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  has  posted 
notices  of  its  new  scale,  which  ^^'^f^^ 
only  in  part  with  the  scale  of  Nov.  10, 
1917,  to  which  the  independents  in  the 
region  reverted  on  April  1,  as  some  of 
the  jobs  are  priced  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  old  scale. 

Demand  for  furnace  coke  is  practic- 
ally absent  altogether,  while  for  foun- 
dry coke  it  is  extremely  light.  Oper- 
ators in  sounding  out  the  market  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  finding  consumers 
who  take  an  interest  in  prices.  Most 
operators  are  indifferent  whether  they 
sell  or  not  since  at  best  they  could 
not  secure  much  of  an  operation  and  it 
seems  cheaper  to  be  idle  entirely. 
Meanwhile  there  is  free  offering  of  coal 
at  low  prices,  good  byproduct  being 
readily  had  at  $2  while  coal  for  steam 
raising  can  be  secured  under  $1.75. 

The  last  important  transaction  in 
furnace  coke  was  the  one  reported  a 
week  ago,  500  tons  a  day  for  30  or  60 
days,  buyer's  option,  at  $3.40.  The 
spot  market  is  quotable  at  $3.25@$3.50 
for  furnace  and  $5@$5.50  for  foundry. 
The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  May  7  at  26,780  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  23,740  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total 
of  50,520  tons,  an  increase  of  1,810 
tons. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Frick  Co7)ipany  Reduces  Wages  After 
Independents  —  Not  Enough  Furnace 
Coke  to  Make  a  Real  Market — Produc- 
tion About  Stationary. 

In  connection  with  the  general  wage 
reduction   decided   upon   by   the   U.    S. 


UNIONTOWN 

Coal  and  Coke  Markets  Continue  Dull 

Even  Distress   Tonnage  Is   Hard  to 

Sell — Shortage  Impc7iding. 

Both  coal  and  coke  markets  have  re- 
corded no  change  from  the  dull  tone 
which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  several 
months.  There  appears  to  be  a  number 
of  inquiries  going  the  rounds  but  m 
following  them  up  operators  have  found 
them  to  be  of  the  "buVMe"  variety,  put 
out  largely  by  consumers  to  get  a  line 
on  the  market.  Actual  sales  being 
made  are  few  and  far  between  ana 
some  tonnap^  again  is  going  begging- 
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One  jobber  this  week  had  500  cars  of 
good  quality  coal  on  his  hands.  The 
tonnage  was  offered  from  one  car  up, 
$1.75(a)$1.80.     He  still  has  the  coal. 

Most  trade  authorities  are  becoming 
apprehensive  over  the  continued  fuel 
buyers'  strike  in  the  fear  that  all  will 
return  to  the  market  at  once.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  no  improvement  has 
been  made  in  our  railroad  situation, 
and,  given  an  over-abundance  of  coal 
tonnage,  another  car  shortage  would 
develop.  It  is  to  avoid  such  a  situation 
that  operators  are  almost  pleading  with 
their  consumers  to  commence  buying 
now  when  prices  are  admittedly  at  their 
lowest  and  the  railroads  hungry  for 
business. 

Quotations  of  various  grades  of  coal 
range  $1.75@$2.25.  Coke  price?  range 
$3.25@$3.75  for  furnace  and  $4.25(5) 
$4.75  on  foundry. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  Shows  Gains — Operators 
Prepare  for  Busy  Times — Prices  Firm 
— No  Contract  Buying. 

Coal  mining  is  making  considerable 
gain.  Production  for  the  week  ended 
May  7  was  11,777  cars  as  compared 
with  9,915  cars  the  same  week  in  April. 
The  second  week  of  May  is  showing 
gains  ranging  from  400  to  500  cars  a 
day  over  the  same  period  in  April  and 
operators  are  hopeful  that  the  increase 
will  continue. 

While  production  in  northern  Cam- 
bria County  is  still  low,  operators  are 
going  ahead  with  arrangements  for  a 
normal  production  which  they  feel  sure 
will  come  later  in  the  summer.  Ma- 
chinery is  being  installed  in  a  number 
of  mines  and  at  others  the  operators 
are  erecting  houses  during  the  slump. 
There  is  no  change  noticeable  in  prices 
and  but  few  contracts  are  being  closed, 
the  market  still  being  from  hand-to- 
mouth. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Heavy  Lake  Movement  Increases  Pro- 
duction —  Contract  Inquiries  Lag,  hut 
Industrial  Outlook  Is  Better — Coal  Ac- 
cumulates at  Lower  Ports. 

Production  in  the  week  ended  May  7 
registered  the  largest  for  any  week 
since  early  in  January,  when  361,000 
tons  were  produced,  or  57  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity.  Output  for  the  year  to 
date  is  5,291,870  tons  or  an  average  of 
47  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 

Tonnage  mined  for  railroad  fuel  ac- 
count amounted  to  about  35  per  cent, 
the  balance  going  to  industry  and  to 
Lake.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
freight  reduction  from  the  mines  to 
Lower  Lake  ports  has  stimulated  the 
movement  considerably. 

Association  mines,  it  is  said,  worked 
50  per  cent  of  possible  work  time  and 
the  output  amounted  to  63  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity,  this  showing  being  a 
marked  improvement  over  recent 
weeks. 

A  slight  car  shortage,  amounting  to 
13  per  cent,  continues  on  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie,  with  other  lines  having 
ample    facilities    for    all    needs.      This 


shortage  of  cars  is  reported  to  be 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  loads  of 
Lake  cargo  coal.  This  is  going  for- 
ward faster  than  it  is  being  dumped 
and  stocks  are  heavy.  The  railroads 
have  some  14,000  cars  in  port  and  ar- 
rivals are  running  over  2,000  cars  daily. 
Boats  are  being  offered  freely  for  down 
cargoes  but  the  demand  for  tonnage  is 
reported  light. 

Contract  inquiries  from  industrial 
users  continues  light,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  prices  are  scraping  the  very 
bottom.  While  there  is  a  larger  con- 
sumption because  of  some  improvement 
in  the  general  situation,  these  needs 
continue  to  be  supplied  in  the  spot 
market.  Slack  is  $1.75@$2;  mine  run, 
$2.20(5)$2.35  and  S-in.,  $2.45@$2.65. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Conditions  Are  Unirnproved  —  Mine 
Idleness  General — No  Contracts  Being 
Made. 

Mines  in  the  Upper  Potomac  and 
Georges  Creek  regions  were  still  for  the 
most  part  in  idleness  during  the  week 
ended  May  7,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
orders.  Dullness  was  especially  marked 
throughout  the  area  along  the  Western 
Maryland.  There  was  no  spot  buying 
in  evidence  and  what  free  coal  was  pro- 
duced could  be  secured  at  a  buyer's 
price. 

Rather  than  sell  under  such  unfav- 
orable conditions  most  operators  made 
no  effort  to  resume  work,  at  the  same 
time  declining  to  take  on  contracts  at 
prices  offered. 

FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Better  Outlook — Production  Rate  Un- 
changed— Inquiries  Appear  But  Pi-ices 
Still  Too  Low  for  Acceptance. 

Fairmont 
Although  production  was  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  for  recent  weeks,  a 
slight  improvement  in  northern  West 
Virginia  conditions  was  discernible  in 
the  week  ended  May  7.  Inquiries  were 
increasing  but  carried  such  low  prices 
that  but  little  business  resulted  and 
mines  had  to  be  content  with  a  limited 
amount  of  contract  orders. 

Northern  Panhandle 
Railroad  fuel  and  a  few  outstanding 
contracts  constituted  the  only  produc- 
tion outlet  during  the  week  ended  May 
7.  However,  industrial  conditions  were 
slowly  improving,  and  it  was  believed 
that  better  business  might  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future.  Only  an  occa- 
sional spot  order  was  being  placed  and 
Lake  shipments  were  not  increased  in 
volume. 


Middle  Appalachian 


So  little  coal  was  sold  that  production 
was  not  at  the  maximum  over  14,000 
tons  on  any  day.  Tidewater  coal  sold 
as  low  as  $1.75  at  the  mine  but  the  gen- 
eral quotation  averaged  $2@$2.25. 

Logan  and  T  hackee 

Notwithstanding  general  apathy  in 
the  market  production  was  maintained 
at  about  50  per  cent  in  the  Logan 
region.  Much  of  the  coal  produced  was 
for  storage,  some  going  to  the  Lakes, 
but  little  to  Tidewater.  Both  spot  and 
contract  markets  were  unimproved. 

Thacker  production  was  somewhat  in- 
creased, although  there  was  no  marked 
demand.  However,  some  contracts  were 
being  made  which  stimulated  produc- 
tion a  trifle.  The  Mingo  coal  field  is 
again  the  scene  of  shootings  and  dis- 
orders and  tht  Governor  has  asked  for 
Federal  troops  in  addition  to  ordering 
the  entire  state  police  force  to  proceed 
to  the  scene.  At  this  writing  a  mer- 
chant at  Sprigg  has  been  killed  and 
two  employees  of  the  White  Star  Coal 
Co.  at  Merrimac  have  been  seriously 
wounded.  The  outbreak,  the  worst 
since  the  Matewan  battle,  has  all  the 
appearances  of  a  prearranged  attack 
which  is  being  centered  on  the  towns  of 
Merrimac,  Rawl,  Sprigg  and  Matewan, 
W.  Va.,  and  McCarr,  Ky. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Production  continued  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  per  cent  of  normal.  Some  im- 
provement was  noted  in  the  demand  for 
gas  and  byproduct  but  in  general  the 
industrial  situation  held  down  buying 
except  m  the  most  limited  quantities. 
Prepared  sizes  were  not  in  heaxT  de- 
mand and  Lake  shipments  were  too 
small  to  aid  production. 

Virginia 

Mines  continued  to  produce  at  the 
rate  of  about  50  per  cent  of  normal 
with  the  output  not  going  much  over 
90,000  tons.  General  market  conditions 
made  it  impossible  for  producers  not 
having  contracts  to  get  out  any  coal, 
spot  orders  being  extremely  scarce. 
Nearly  the  entire  output  was  being 
marketed  on  a  contract  basis. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Demand  Unimproved  —  Production 
Maintained  with  Difficulty — Fresh  Out- 
break of  Thacker  Lawlessness. 

Kanawha 
Conditions      were      practically      un- 
changed during  the  first  week  in  May. 


LOW-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Better  Contract  Market  —  Production 
Increases  as  Conditioyis  Improve — Sea- 
men's Strike  Slmvs  Tidewater  Move- 
ment. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Although  there  was  no  further  gain 
in  New  River  production,  the  rate  of 
output  was  well  sustained  during  the 
first  week  of  May.  The  best  demand 
was  at  Tidewater  for  bunkerage.  Most 
of  the  3,200  cars  daily  were  going  to 
seaboard  and  although  a  heavy  tonnage 
was  there  awaiting  dumping,  it  was  be- 
ing rapidly  reduced.  Slack  was  still 
off  as  a  result  of  contracting  for  West- 
ern delivery  on  the  basis  of  $3.  The 
marine  strike  was  interfering  with 
Tidewater  shipments  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week.     A  much  better  de- 
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mand  in  evidence  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  brought  production  up  to  50  or 
60  per  cent  of  capacity.  Dumpings  in- 
creased at  Tidewater  although  the  sea- 
men's strike  was  slowing  that  move- 
ment down  as  the  week  came  to  an  end. 
"Western  shipments  were  fairly  large, 
much  of  the  coal  being  under  contracts 
at  $3.50  a  ton. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

A  gradual  but  steady  gain  in  Poca- 
hontas output  brought  production  over 
the  200,000-ton  mark.  "No  markets" 
represented  a  loss  of  approximately 
235,000  tons  and  there  was  a  further 
loss  of  about  6,000  tons,  due  to  slow 
placements. 

With  additonal  contracts  placed,  both 
Eastern  and  Western  shipments  were 
larger.  More  coal  was  also  moving  to 
Tidewater. 

Tug  River  mines  were  operating 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  indi- 
cating a  general  improvement  in  the 
region  and  a  somewhat  better  market. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively 
little  coal  was  being  sold  on  a  spot 
basis  so  the  improvement  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  new  contracts. 


Middle  Western 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Steam  Trade  Very  Dull  —  Domestic 
Buying  Is  About  Normal  —  Contracts 
Still  Being  Withheld. 

Sales  representatives  covering  the 
territory  in  the  Middle  West  report 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  feat  indeed  to 
sell  steam  coal  at  any  kind  of  a  price. 
The  average  salesman  in  oif  the  road  is 
not  so  optimistic  concerning  the  indus- 
trial situation  as  he  was  two  weeks 
ago.  The  market  for  domestic  coal  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  in  fact,  about  nor- 
mal for  this  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
steam  market  is  about  as  poor  as  any- 
thing experienced  in  the  career  cf  the 
oldest  coal  man  in  the  territory. 

In  spite  of  the  temporary  depression 
in  the  steam  coal  market,  most  mines 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  running  more 
regularly.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  operators  are  filling  their  domestic 
orders  at  a  satisfactory  price,  and 
taking  a  chance  on  the  open  market  on 
the  resultant  steam   sizes. 

Very  few  labor  disturbances  or  argu- 
ments have  been  reported  lately  from 
the  coal  producing  fields  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  men  quite  properly  realize 
the  handicap  under  which  the  mine 
operators  are  working  and  are  conse- 
quently showing  a  tendency  to  attend 
to  business  and  really  work  for  their 
wages  now  that  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity. Some  operators  are  talking  in  a 
half-hearted  way  of  reducing  wages  of 
mine  labor,  but  the  common  rank  and 
file  sl^ow  no  inclination  of  tackling  the 
problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  purchasing  agents 
for  some  of  the  largest  industrial  con- 
cerns and  railroads  in  the  Middle  West 
have  stated  to  the  operators  that  they 


will  place  no  contracts  until  mine  labor 
is  reduced.  The  opinion  among  the 
operators  at  this  writing  appears  to  be 
decidedly  against  any  reduction  in 
mine  labor. 


INDIANA 

Steam  Demand  Slightly  Increased — - 
Loiv-Priced  Contracts  Made. 

With  some  of  the  Indiana  factories 
gradually  resuming  or  increasing  their 
production,  the  demand  for  steam  coal 
is  somewhat  more  active  than  it  has 
been.  However,  it  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory and  prices  are  very  low.  As  an 
indication  of  the  condition,  recent  con- 
tracts were  let  in  Indianapolis  for  pub- 
lic coal  supplies  which  called  for  coal 
to  be  purchased  at  the  mines  for  as 
low  as  $2  a  ton. 

Public  utilities  of  the  state  are  get- 
ting steam  coal  from  Indiana  mines  at 
around  $2.50  a  ton.  Jobbers  declare 
the  amount  of  free  coal  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  low  demand.  Indian- 
apolis retailers  are  selling  Indiana  mine 
run  at  $6.75  a  ton  and  prices  range 
upward  to   $9  for  Brazil  block  coal. 


lump  in  some  cases  is  not  a  first  seller. 
It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  get 
lump  shortly  unless  the  screenings  call 
gets  better.  Railroad  shipments  are 
light  and  the  country  call  for  all  sizes 
is  unusually  poor. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Better  Work  Time  as  Domestic  Demand 
Revives — Steam  Sizes  Are  Heavy  and 
Prices  Soften. 

Domestic  demand  in  the  Carterville 
field  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  steam  call 
that  a  serious  situation  begins  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Some  mines  are  getting 
close  to  full  time,  but  it  is  half-time  on 
an  average  and  several  are  still  idle. 
Screenings  and  nut  coal  are  blocking 
the  tracks  at  most  mines.  Large  orders 
for  domestic  sizes  are  not  accepted. 
They  are  usually  cut  in  half  with  no 
immediate  shipment  promised.  Asso- 
ciation operators  are  holding  to  their 
price  on  domestic  sizes,  but  are  weak 
on  steam.  They  are  coaxed  along  this 
way  by  the  independent  mines  who  are 
offering  screenings  as  low  as  $1.75. 
Mine  run  is  also  weak,  with  independ- 
ent prices  down  to  $2.75.  The  railroad 
tonnage  is  light.  Some  few  contracts 
are  reported,  with  no  prices  given. 

A  smal)  raih-oad  in  southeastern 
Missouri  succeeded  in  contracting  with 
some  of  the  "nickel  shooter"  jobbers  in 
St.  Louis  for  its  supply  of  lump,  egg 
and  nut  at  $3.10  for  the  year.  The  ton- 
nage is  not  big. 

Conditions  in  the  Duquoin  field  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Cai"terville 
situation.  Three  days  is  the  average 
for  those  who  work,  but  most  mines  are 
idle,  and  those  working  ai"e  getting 
the  independent  Carterville  prices,  with 
a  reduction  here  and  there. 

Mt.  Olive  conditions  show  a  slight 
improvement,  and  prices  are  pretty 
well  maintained.  St.  Louis  domestic 
sizes  are  $3  and  outside  $3.25.  Steam 
sizes  are  well  sold  up  on  contract,  and 
railroad  shipments  are  rather  good. 
Considerable  steam  is  moving  north  to 
the  Chicago  field. 

Standard  field  conditions  show  no 
improvement.  If  there  is  any  change 
it  is  backward.  Screenings  and  nut  are 
impossible   to   move   at  any   price,  and 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Slightly  Better  Domestic  Demand — 
Steam.  Movement  Still  Drags — Rate  In- 
crease Coming. 

As  a  result  of  better  retail  stocking 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  prepared. 
Screenings  are  in  heavier  supply,  which 
however,  are  being  disposed  of  at  very 
fair  prices. 

It  is  held  by  some  operators  that  the 
recent  advances  announced  by  the 
L.  &  N.,  while  increasing  rates  on  west- 
ern Kentucky  coals  15c.  to  Louisville, 
have  increased  rates  on  screenings  and 
mine  run  to  a  far  greater  extent  from 
eastern  Kentucky,  which  will  favor 
steam  coal  movement  somewhat  from 
this  field,  and  enable  the  operator  to  sell 
at  a  better  price  in  competition  with 
eastern  Kentucky. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  advanced 
rates  become  eflfective  on  June  16,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  some  in- 
creased movement  of  coal  from  all 
fields  for  stocking  purposes  prior  to 
that  date.  Advance  in  western  Ken- 
tucky freight  rates,  to  Louisville,  how- 
ever, will  result  in  keener  competition 
from  southern  Indiana  mines. 

Prices  are  holding  fairly  steady  and 
although  mines ,  are  not  busy,  they  re- 
port that  operations  are  showing  some 
little  improvement. 


West 


UTAH 

Retail  Price  Cut  Made  to  Stimulate 
Busijiess — Mine  Reductions  Appear  Im- 
possible. 

The  coal  situation  here  remains  un- 
changed. In  the  hope  of  getting  its 
customers  to  buy  coal  for  storage  pur- 
poses, the  Standard  Fuel  Co.  of  Salt 
Lake  City  has  reduced  its  prices  50c.  a 
ton  for  cash  with  order.  Lump  will  cost 
$9.50  and  the  smaller  sizes  $9.  On  all 
orders  where  credit  is  desired  the  regu- 
lar prices  will  be  charged.  In  making 
the  announcement  the  company  says 
that  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
coal  for  oummer  storage  this  year. 

Retailers  cannot  reduce  the  price  un- 
less they  can  obtain  a  I'eduction  in 
either  freight  rates  or  mine  price.  A  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Producers  maintain  that 
they  cannot  redu..e  the  mine  price  un- 
less wages  are  reduced,  which  is  im- 
possible. The  company  is  not  able  to 
say  what  effect  the  announcement  will 
have  but  the  feeling  is  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  at- 
tractive, especially  as  it  is  a  cash  propo- 
sition. None  of  the  other  retailers  have 
made  a  move  toward  reducing  prices  so 
far. 
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price  accordingly.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  monthly  coal  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  by  far  ex- 
ceeding those  of  any  other  country. 


British  Orders  Are  Increasing 

March  Exports  Indicate  Certain  Firm 
Markets — Chartering  of  Boats  Subsides 
— Orders  Coming  Forward  But  Terms 
Are  Not  Readily  Acceptable. 

Great  Britain  coal  exports  for  March, 
1921,  compared  with  1913,  the  last  nor- 
mal pre-war  year,  show  a  considerable 
decline.  Although  less  than  for  March, 
1920,  this  year  shows  a  revival  in  cer- 
tain countries,  especially  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  Italy  and  the  Argentine. 

Pronounced  increases  were  registered 
in  those  countries  from  which  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  are  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  in  return  for  which  coal 
is  sent.  It  is  clearly  illustrated  by  this 
increase  that  on  account  of  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  these  markets 
will  always  show  a  preference  for  Brit- 
ish coal,  provided  the  price  is  at  all  an 
economic  one. 

Comparison  of  March  exports  are  as 
follows : 

■ —  Tons — » 

1913            1920  1921 

Totalexports 5,596,744  2,406,151  1,968,078 

Sweden 281,468      160,759  78,853 

Norway 201,410        77,249  44,587 

Denmark 252,905      106,490  148,599 

Netherlands 166,439          9,686  113,713 

Belgium 220,687        91,169  10,938 

France 1,072,300   1,184,031  437,659 

Portugal 88,230         18,011  29,024 

Spain 233,147        27,810  127,642 

Greece 49,598        10,988  37,083 

Italy 841,966      204,290  332,480 

Algeria 112,917        70,853  64,623 

Chile 48,076'          418  179 

Brazil 206,160         12,733  6,097 

Argentina 290,459        3<»,075  98,520 

Egypt 1 83,000        70, 1 60  66,857 

British  India 34,328               59  27,049 

British  chartering  of  steamers  to 
bring  coal  from  the  United  States  sub- 
sided during  the  second  week  in  May, 
according  to  the  London  Times.  The 
slump  is  due  probably  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  crossing  and  also  to 
the  limited  facilities  for  unloading 
steamers  of  the  tonnage  required.  The 
amount  on  the  way  or  expected  shortly 
to  be  on  the  way  from  the  United  States 
is  unofficially  estimated  in  freight  and 
market  circles  as  more  than  100,000 
tons. 

A  large  number  of  offers  have  been 
received  from  British  fuel  buyers,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  are 
rather  unacceptable  no  large  orders  are 
resulting.  British  purchasers  demand 
that  the  coal  go  forth  on  a  Welsh  form 
of  charter  with  a  2  per  cent  address 
commission.  They  stipulate  that  the 
coal  be  delivered  at  specified  British 
ports  by  a  certain  guaranteed  time. 
Penalties  running  as  high  as  £100  a 
day  are  provided  for  in  case  American 
shippers  are  unable  to  make  the  de- 
liveries upon  the  date  fixed.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  business  may  develop 
out  of  the  overtures,  however. 

While  most  of  the  American  coal  that 
has  been  shipped  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  Great  Britain  has  been  ordered 


for  bunker  purposes,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  contracts  placed 
here  for  commercial  and  industrial  uses. 


Italian  Market  Strengthens 

British  Strike  Causes  Shortage — Neiv 
Orders  Placed  Here — Prices  Strengthen 
— Bunkerage  Coal  for  British  Account 
— Outlook  Improves. 

Italy  has  placed  a  new  order  for  coal 
in  this  country,  it  was  learned  recently. 
There  is  already  in  effect  a  running  con- 
tract with  American  companies  provid- 
ing for  shipment  of  about  25,000  tons  a 
month.  Because  of  the  strike  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  requirements  of 
the  Italian  Government  have  caused  the 
commission  here  to  place  a  new  con- 
tract. Future  requirements  of  Italy 
will  depend  upon  the  turn  of  events  in 
Great  Britain. 

Italy  is  again  short  of  coal.  As  a 
result,  the  railroad  traffic  will  be  re- 
duced. A  number  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  already  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  sufficient  fuel.  This  short- 
age is  chiefly  due  to  the  British  strike. 

Fairly  good  quantities  of  coal  are  go- 
ing to  British  bunker  stations  and 
Mediterranean  ports.  An  order  re- 
ported lately  was  for  two  cargoes  of 
5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  Pool  1  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain.  It  is  understood 
that  the  price  was  around  $6.50,  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  The  freight  rate  was  placed 
at  35s.,  a  considerable  strengthening 
of  the  market,  bringing  the  c.i.f.  basis 
up  to  $13@$13.50. 


Daily  Average  Coal  Receipts  at  Italian 
Ports  During  March,  1921 

(In  Metric  Tons) 

Genoa 1,235 

Savona 1,080 

Tone  .\nnunziata 1,077 

Leghorn 1,051 

Messina.    . 1,037 

Civitavecchia.  ., 977 

Brindisi 969 

Spezia 965 

Ancona 952 

Trieste 839 

Palcmo 852 

Venice 710 

Tarnnto 705 

Naples 684 

Barletta 603 


The  Swiss  Government  had  the  in- 
tention of  reducing  coal  prices  begin- 
ning April  1  by  100  francs  per  ton. 
This  reduction  however  will  not  take 
place  during  the  next  few  months.  The 
Coal  Import  Co.,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Railways,  have  large  stocks  or  hand, 
and  in  order  to  provide  the  industrial 
establishments  with  cheaper  coal  the 
National  Assembly  at  a  I'ecent  session 
proposed  to  allow  the  Government  a 
credit  up  to  22  million  francs,  which 
sum  may  be  turned  over  to  the  Coal 
Import  Co.  at  any  time  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  latter  to  reduce  the  coal 


New  York  Exports  Gain  in  March 

There  were  11,681  tons  of  coal  and 
coke  exported  through  the  Port  of  New 
York  in  March,  1921.  This  consisted 
of  6,987  tons  of  anthracite,  3,459  tons 
of  bituminous  and  1,235  tons  of  coke, 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $128,511.  In 
March,  1920,  exports  were  10,370  tons 
of  anthracite,  4,649  tons  of  bituminous 
and  1,349  tons  of  coke. 

Comparison  of  the  average  price  per 
ton  exported  through  the  Port  of  New 
York  in  March  of  the  past  five  years 
shows  the  following: 

.\nthra-  Bitumi- 
cite 

1917 $7  70 

1918 7  66 

1919 10  34 

1920 9.06 

1921 II  31 


nou-« 

Coke 

$6  09 

$12  43 

6  03 

15.15 

12  37 

14  21 

9  33 

12.04 

9  36 

13.82 

Preliminary  figures  regarding  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  in  Prus- 
sia for  the  year  1920  show  that  the 
output  of  292  mines  (the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year)  amounted  to  127,057,135 
tons  as  against  112,031,455  tons  in  1919. 
The  sales  reached  126,417,455  tons  as 
compared  with  111,707,550  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed was  707,881  against  664,020  in 
1919.  Lignite  production  also  shows  an 
increase,  from  76,096,015  tons  in  1919 
to  91,979,395  tons  in  1920,  an  increase 
of  15,883,380  tons.  The  number  of 
mines  in  operation  was  352  as  against 
314  in  1919  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  rose  from  104,445  in  1919 
U)  13.^442  in   1920. 


The  extensive  ugnite  deposits  in 
the  district  of  Bohlen  near  Leipzig  are 
about  to  be  exploited.  These  deposits 
are  the  property  of  the  Saxonian  State. 
The  first  machinery  has  already  been 
installed,  and  it  is  expected  that  within 
a  few  years  the  output  will  be  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  amount  of 
200  million  marks  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  development  of  these  de- 
posits. 

A  REPORT  FROM  ROTTERDAM  is  tO  the 

effect  that  a  company,  styled  the  Neth- 
erlands Spitzberg  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  just 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  7  million 
Dutch  florins  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting the  coal  deposits  of  the  Island 
of  Spitzberg.  Before  the  war,  Dutch 
capitalists  intended  the  exploitation  of 
those  coal  fields  which  ai-e  said  to  con- 
tain immense  quantities  of  the  best 
bituminous  coal.  The  island  also  con- 
tains considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore. 


Drastic  reduction  of  passenger  and 
freight  trains  w?s  introduced  in  Aus- 
tria on  May  11  as  a  consequence  of  the 
disorders  in  Upper  Silesia,  which  have 
interrupted  coal  deliveries  for  the  Aus- 
trian Government. 


ILLINOIS 

The  Security  Mine  at  Duquoin,  operated 
by  the  Security  Coal  &  Mining:  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  again  resumed  operations  after 
a  thirty-day  shut  down.  During  the  time 
the  mine  was  idle,  extensive  improvements 
were  made  in  the  main  shaft,  rescreening 
plant,  boiler  room  and  about  the  mine  in 
general. 

Mine  No.  58  of  the  Springfield  District 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  at  Hewittville,  has  been 
closed  down.  The  shut  down  is  due  in  part 
to  the  low  ebb  in  the  coal  market,  and 
throws  400  men  out  of  work.  The  company 
has  headquarters  in  Springfield. 


INDIANA 

A  slate  fall  recently  in  a  room  of  Mine 
No.  10  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  Sullivan, 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  the 
serious  injury  of  another.  James  Johnson, 
whose  head  was  crushed  by  the  fall. 
died  in  the  county  hospital.  Another  who 
was  working  with  him,  sustained  a  badly 
injured    back. 

The  Ebbo  Valve  Coal  Co.,  Sullivan  County, 
has  filed  papers  with  the  secretary  of  state 
showing  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  of 
which  $200,000  is  preferred  stock,  and  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  coal, 
oil,  gas,  etc.  The  directors  are  W.  P. 
Zimmerman,  J.  B.  Mershon,  U.  R.  Smith, 
M.  D.   Manson  and  H.   P.   Smith. 

The  Ft.  Dearbom  Coal  Co.,  an  Illinois 
corporation,  has  filed  incorporation  papers 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  business  in  Indiana.  $5,000  of  the 
stock  being  represented  in  this  state.  The 
company  will  engage  in  the  coal  and  coke 
business.  The  Indiana  agent  is  W.  R. 
Garstand,    of   Indianapolis. 

!Edward  Allais,  Sr.,  and  his  company, 
which  operated  the  Mecca  Mine  several 
years  ago,  have  opened  a  new  mine  a  few 
miles  north  of  Rosedale  and  intend  to  start 
operation  by  July  15. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  well  known  coal  operator 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Steel  Products  Co.,  which  is 
constructing  a  modern  manufacturing  plant 
east  of  Indianapolis.  The  company  will 
make  bar  iron  products  and  possibly 
springs    and    reinforcement    for    concrete. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Charities 
&  Corrections  has  placed  orders  for  34.000 
tons  of  Kentucky  screenings,  at  prices 
ranging  $1.80  @  $2.25,  deliveries  to  start 
after  May  1,  and  to  be  completed  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  operator  desires,  but  speci-' 
lying  the  time  and  amount  which  must  be 
delivered.  The  R.  C.  Twny  Conl  Co., 
Louisville,  got  19,250  tons  of  the  lottings 
at  $2.25  ;  the  Franltfort  Coal  &  lOlevator 
Co.,  2.500  tons  at  $1.80;  the  Oordon  Mining 
Co..  6,000  tons  at  $2  :  Western  Kenluckv 
Coal  Co..  6,000  tons  at  $2.  The  coil  is  ♦o 
be  delivered  to  spocifled  state  institutions 
n  Frankfort,  Lakeland,  Lexington,  Bowl- 
ing  Oroen.    Kdrtyville.    etc. 

The  ConsoIirtafM  Mining  Co.,  of  Colum-- 
bus,  has  purchased  a  working  mine  at  Tre- 
mont,  IlarlPn  County,  from  the  Vinson- 
Kolb  <«nl  Co.  The  property  consists  of 
260   acres  of  partly  cannel   coal. 

«iTn'nnn*Y  ^'{"'  ^"v  ^^  Alphorotta,  capital 
$100,000,  has  been  chartered  by  A.  J.  Mav 
B.    L.    C.   May   and   Julia   May. 

The  Pnrker-Kllthorn  Coul  Co.,  of  Preston- 
00rto'"$50,o"or"''''    '''    '''•"''^'    ''•°™    '25.- 

Two  $5,000  Liberty  Bonds  belonginir  to 
Clayborn  Baker,  bookkeeper.  $125  belong- 
ing to  J.  R.  Harrison,  proprietor  of  the 
mine  commissary,  and  $100  of  the  com- 
pany s  money,  comprised  the  loot  of  safe 
blowers  nt  the  Victoria  Mine  of  tho  Unrt 
Coal  Corporation,  near  Madis()n\  ille  re- 
cently. 
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The  Corydon  Coal  Co.  property  was  sold 
at  a  Master  Commissioner's  sale  recently 
for  $23,000.  Its  appraised  value  was  $63,- 
000.  The  court  may  not  sustain  the  sale 
to    K,    W.    Turner,    the   successful    bidder. 

Tlie  St.  Bernard  Coal  Mining  Co.,  miners, 
jobbers  and  retailers,  operating  in  western 
Kentucky,  has  only  been  operating  about 
two  mines  part  time,  but  will  increase 
operations,  and  plans  to  stock  its  big  string 
of  retail  yards  in  Louisville,  Nashville, 
Paducah  and  elsewhere,  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  dull  period  to  lay  in  good 
stocks. 

Movement  of  river  coal  into  Louisville 
in  April  showed  a  big  gain,  and  reports 
indicate  a  large  movement  for  May,  as  a 
heavy  tonnage  has  been  contracted  for. 
Records  for  the  first  four  months  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  of  last  year 
are: 

Tons  Tons 

1921  1920 

Jan 1,400  3,022 

Feb    970  7,800 

March   1,035  4,040 

April    14,533  7,520 

Total     17,938  22,382 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  stock- 
ing being  done  by  retailers  and  some  in- 
dustrial consumers  who  have  capacity  for 
storing.  It  is  reported  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky  has  been  taking  a  good 
deal  of  cheap  coal  at  its  Riverside  Refinery 
at  Louisville,  where  it  has  a  big  submerged 
concrete   stocking  pond. 


MISSOURI 

A   company  headed   by   J.    H.    Warren   of 

Independence  has  leased  1,000  acres  of 
land  near  Slater  and  has  a  drill  on  the 
Henderson  farm,  near  Knobnoster,  testing 
for  coal.  The  company  also  intends  to  test 
for  oil  and  gas  if  coal  is  not  found  in 
paying  quantities.  A  number  of  Kansas 
capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested  in  the 
venture  and  to  have  $200,000  available  if 
coal  of  paying  veins  is  unearthed. 

Frank  Martin,  two  miles  south  of  Otters 
ville,  discovered  a  fine  vein  of  coal  on  his 
land.  The  vein  is  12  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  deep  and  lies  only  three  feet  below 
the  surface. 

NEW  YORK 

Newtown    Creek    Coal    &    Coke    Co.,    Inc., 

has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$75,000.  The  directors  are  Dominick  Lu-' 
zino,  Brooklyn  ;  Joseph  J.  Porte,  Corona, 
and  E.  C.  Rohman,  Queens. 

The  Charles  J.  Hunter  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
organized  in  Brooklyn,  capital,  $25,000,  In- 
corporators C.  J.  and  K.  Hunter  and  R. 
Roeder. 

The  Brooklyn  Nevins  Coal  Co.  has  been 
mcorporated  with  capital  of  $50,000  by  M. 
Stnitli.  J.  and  S.  Levine. 


OHIO 

The  McBard  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati  has 
acquired  yards  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  which  wore  formerly  operated  by  the 
Brokamj)    Supply    Co.,    at    Summitt. 

Hearings  in  the  suit  of  the  Greenougli 
Coal  Co..  a  A\'est  Virgini.i  corporation, 
■against  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  for 
broach  of  contract,  came  up  for  trial  in 
the  sessions  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Cincinnati.  The  defendant  com- 
pany asked  that  the  case  be  taken  from  the 
jury. 

Papers  have  been  filed  reducing  the  au- 
thorized  capital  of  the  Royal  Collieries   Co. 

from   $75,000    to    $50,000. 

Tlie    .\shtnhula    Coal    &     Supply    Co.    has 

boon  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $75,000 
to  do  a  retail  business.  The  Incorporators 
are  G.   H.   Leathers.    E.    W.   Huolster.   Iv.    F. 


Schmidt,  Mott  G.  Spaulding  and  M.  W. 
Gray. 

The  Underhill  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  mine 
coal  in  the  Massillon  field.  Incorporators 
are  Ida  M.  Pfister,  J.  Minar,  Charles  J. 
Stewart,  D.  M.  Mulhern  and  Hazel  Q.  Mills. 

W.  J.  Harahan,  president  of  the  C.  &  O. 
and  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  has  made  his 
first  inspection  of  the  Toledo  docks  of  the 
company  early  in  May.  A  total  of  more 
than  258,000  tons  has  already  been  loaded 
at  the  H.  V.  Docks.  M.  S.  Connors,  general 
manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and  other 
officials  accompanied  him  on  the  inspection 
trip. 

The  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Associa- 
tion announces  that  one  of  the  features  oi 
the  coming  annual  meeting  will  be  a  $25,-1 
000  Loree  anthracite  breaker  in  full  opera- 
tion. So  far  as  the  program  has  been 
arranged,  the  speakers  wil  be  Thomas  L. 
Lewis,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  secretary  of  the 
New  River  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
who  will  talk  on  "Co-operation  of  Coalmen" 
and  C.  E.  Maurer  of  Cleveland  of  the  Glens- 
Run  Coal  Co.,  whose  subject  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Transportation  of  coal  on  the  Ohio 
River  has  rarely  been  of  the  volume  of  the 
present  time.  Storage  piles  are  accumulat- 
ing in  all  of  the  towns  and  cities  from 
Huntington  in  the  East  to  Louisville  in 
the  West.  Small  cities  between  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville,  which  for  years  have  passed 
up  the  river  and  relied  upon  rail  move-" 
ment  have  been  getting  their  supply  in 
while   the   stage   of   the  river   is   favorable. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A  banquet  will  be  held  June  2  by  the 
western  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  Uniontown  to  wind 
up  the  course  of  lectures  and  discussions 
being  held  there  every  two  weeks  for  sev- 
eral months  past  for  coal  mine  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  etc.  The  banquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Asbury  Methodist  Church. 

Judge  George  W.  Maxey.  of  Scranton. 
has  fined  the  People's  Coal  Co.  Frank 
Christian,  president ;  John  G.  Hayes,  gen- 
eral manager,  and  James  Pearn,  superin- 
tendent, $250,000  for  contempt  of  court  in 
violating  an  injunction  restricting  mining 
under  certain  areas  in  West  Scranton. 
The  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  seizure 
by  the  city  of  the  Oxford  mine  of  the  de- 
fendant company  a  year  ago.  Frequent 
damage  to  buildings  situated  in  the 
area  in  which  mining  was  supposed  to 
be  restricted  led  the  city  to  believe  mining 
was  going  on  there  despite  the  injunction. 
An  attempt  to  investigate  was  met  by  the 
company  with  resistance. 

An  action  to  recover  $150,000  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  Supreme  Court  recently  by 
the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  against  John 
W.  Galloway.  Tlie  suit  is  based  upon  a 
$150,000  note  issued  by  the  Sliver  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  May  1,  1920,  payable 
within  one  year  on  the  eMllon  National 
Bank,  Pittsburgh,  and  delivered  to  the 
defendants.  Prior  to  date  of  maturity  de- 
fendants jointly  indorsed  the  note  and  sold 
to  the  plaintiff  for  \^ilue.  Upon  presentment 
at  the  Mellon  National  Bank  payment  upon 
the   note   was    refused. 

The  Coalniont-Mosliannon  Coal  Co.,  is 
Installing  electrical  equipment  at  its  opera- 
tion near  Houtzdale.  Among  the  new  in- 
stallations will  be  two  haulage  locomotives, 
cutting  machines,  a  complete  lighting  sys- 
tem and  stationary  and  gathering  pumps 
of  the   most   improved   type. 

Desirous  of  relieving  the  acute  short- 
age of  houses,  the  coal  department  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Co.  Is 
contemplating  the  sale  of  50  building  lots 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Truesdale  colliery, 
at  Hanover,  and  the  I .  omis  colliery,  at 
Dundee.  Hanover  Township.  Sites  will 
only  be  sold  to  employees  of  the  company 
who  desire  to  build   in  the  near  future. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

Operations  on  a  large  scale  in  the  William- 
son field  are  expected  to  follow  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Wilhelminft  Collieries  Co. 
The  capitalization  of  this  concern  has  been 
fixed  at  $250,000.  General  offices  are  to 
be  at  Williamson.  Leading  spirits  in  the 
new  company  arc:  S.  II.  Goodloe.  Jr..  H 
A  Goodloe.  Harry  Scherr.  C.  P.  Early  and 
Lant  R.   Slaven,  uU  of  Williamson. 

The  following  West  Virginia  coal  con- 
cerns have  recently  increased  their  capital 
stock-  Salkeld  Coal  Co.  from  $1.50,000  to 
$750,000  ;  Atlantic  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  from 
$200  000  to  $250,000  ;  Canyon  Coal  &  Coke 
Co  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  ;  Standard 
Fuel  &  Supply  Co.  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  ; 
RidKelin  Coal  Mining  Co.  from  $100,000  to 
$150  000  :  The  Barbour- iJpshur  Coal  Co.  has 
reduced  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $50,- 
000.  The  Pinnacle  Block  Coal  Co.  a  Virginia 
corporation,  has  been  granted  authority  to 
transact  business  in  West  Virginia.  The 
Flanagan  Coal  Sales  Co.,  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  has 
been  given  authority  to  transact  business 
in  West  Virginia.  Another  corporation 
which  hag  been  granted  the  same  privilege 
is  the  Atlantic  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
this  company  having  acquired  a  large  prop- 
erty  in   the   New   River   field  not   long   ago. 

The  following  West  Virginia  coal  com- 
panies have  been  dissolved  and  have  sur- 
rendered their  charters:  Empire  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.;  Gwendolyn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.; 
Manbor  Coal  Co.;  West  Virginia  Bi-Prod- 
ucts  Coal  Co.;  Kimball  Coal  Co.;  Pond  Creek 
By-Products  Coal  Co.;  Superior-Thacker 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  Guyan  Valley  Coal  Co.; 
W.  &  C.   Coal  Co.;    R.  G.  Bailey  Coal  Co. 

With  conditions  in  the  steel  ^rade  slightly 
improved,  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  which 
has  steel  plants  at  Wheeling  and  elsewhere, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  resume  opera- 
tions at  its  mines  on  Coal  River,  which 
have  been  closed  down  since  the  steel  mills 
suspended  operations  several  months  ago. 
Another  company  at  whose  mines  opera- 
tions have  been  resumed  for  the  time  being 
at  least  is  the  Cannelton  Coal  Co.,  operat- 
ing on  Smithers  Creek  where  this  concern 
has   five   mines    in   operation. 

Development  of  coal  land's  near  Roshy's 
Rock  on  the  Wheeling  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  near  Wheeling  is  promised 
through  the  purchase  of  about  200  acres 
of  coal  land  by  Pittsburgh  coal  peopl*. 
In  order  to   mine  coal   at  this  point  it  will 


be  necessary  to  sink  a  shaft  and  It  la  un- 
derstood that  the  new  owners  are  planning 
to  undertake  that  as  a  step  preliminary 
to  the  development  of  the  te-ritory  pur- 
chased 

New  machinery  was  recently  installed  at 
the  plant  of  the  E.  L,.  &  W.  Coal  Co., 
operating  near  Fairmont.  The  company 
has  just  installed  a  new  hoist  and  has 
also   put    in   a   short-wall   cutting  machine. 

Huntington  business  men  have  just 
launched  the  Brownfleld  Coal  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  coal  territory  in  the 
Logan  field  Operations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  as  indicated  by  a 
capitalization  of  $250,000.  Huntington  is  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  company.  Lead- 
ing in  the  new  enterprise  are:  A  J.  Dalton, 
John  A.  Kelly,  E.  L  Hogsett,  John  F. 
Grossenbach  and  C  G.  Campbell,  all  of 
whom  are  prominently  identified  with  the 
Logan   region. 

Development  of  coal  territory  in  Marion 
and  Harrison  counties  is  presaged  by  the 
organization  of  the  C.  L..  &  W.  Coal  Co., 
which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
Clarksburg  capitalists  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  this  concern,  among  them  being, 
Harry  E,  Davisson,  Vera  B.  Fisher,  J.  E. 
Low.  W.  W.  Walters,  Glenn  F.  Williams, 
all  of  Clarksburg. 

The  Stone  Castle  Co.  is  a  new  concern 
just  organized  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  near 
this  city.  Its  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $50,000. 
Charleston  people,  as  follows,  are  behind 
the  new  company:  L.  G.  Summerfield,  E. 
R  Burrell,  B  F.  Ford,  S.  L.  Boiarsky  and 
L     M.    Enicks. 

The  first  coal  has  been  taken  from  the 
mines  just  being  opened  by  the  Hite- 
Barnes  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  organized  a  year 
or  more  ago,  this  company  having  property 
on  Indian  Creek  not  far  from  Lowesville 
in  Monongalia  County.  This  concern  is 
still  engaged  in  opening  new  headings. 
The  coal  owned  is  in  the  Sewickley  vein, 
the  company  having  about  142  acres  in 
the  Lowesville  section.  A  large  number 
of  miners'    dwellings   have    also    been    built. 


or  planned  In  other  parts  of  the  district. 
The  White  I..ake  C'olllerleii  haa  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $400,000  to  de- 
velop some  3.000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Summerland.  Slopes  are 
being  driven  and  three  seams,  described  as 
a  first-class  blacksmith  and  steam  coal,  are 
being  opened  up.  It  is  the  intention  to 
haul  the  product  to  Penticton  for  use  on 
the  C.  P.   R.   lake  steamers. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  production 
in  March  as  compared  with  February.  "The 
mines  of  Vancouver  Island  report  an  out- 
put of  134.937  tons  as  against  12S.376  for 
the  previous  month.  In  the  Crow's  N'est 
Pass  District  the  improvement  was  a  trifle 
more    marked. 

COAL  OUTPUT  FOR  THE  MONTH 

OF  MARCH,   1921 

Vancouver  Isxjind  District 

Mine  Tons 

Canadian   Western   Fuel  Co 47.447 

Canadian  collieries 

Comox    40,567 

Extension    17.691 

South   Wellington    8.234 

Nanoose    Wellington    4.976 

Granby    15.822 

Old    Wellington    (King    &    Foster)..  199 

Total    134,937 

Nicola-Prixceton  District 

Middlesboro  Collieries   4,564 

Fleming    Coal    Co 1,784 

Coalmont    Collieries 5,477 

Total    11,825 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co. 

Coal  Creek 36,291 

Michel    25.908 

Corbin  Co&l  &  Coke  Co 6,540 

Total    68.739 

Grand   Total 215.501 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  output  of  the  Nicola-Princeton  fields 
is  to  be  materially  increased.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  production  of  the  Coalmont 
Collieries  will  be  much  greater  in  the  early 
future  than  is  now  the  case.  The  Prince- 
ton Coal  &  Land  Co.  is  proceeding  with 
development  and  work  is  either  under  way 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

Eleven  of  the  fifteen  collieries  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.  have  resumed  operations 
and  8,000  of  the  10.000  employees  are  at 
work  Some  of  the  mines  had  been  closed 
down  and  others  had  been  working  short 
time  for  some  months.  The  opening  of 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  British  coal  strike  are  said  to  have 
decided  the  managers  to  resume  operations 
on    a    large    scale. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  rate  in- 
crease of  last  August  shall  apply  to  in- 
trastate shipments  of  coal  in  North  Dakota. 
Lignite  coal  is  one  of  the  principal  com- 
modities of  state  shipments  in  North 
Dakota,  amounting  to  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  intrastate  traffic  This  coal  also 
competes  with  coal  moving  from  the  head 
of   the    Lakes. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  investigating 
the  railroad  situation  Julius  Kruttsohnitt 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.R.  pointed  out 
that  the  alleged  excessive  rates  on  coal 
had  not  cut  coal  traffic  or  driven  mine 
operators  out  of  business.  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt  said  that  in  1920  the  railroads  had 
an  increased  locomotive  fuel  cost  of  $196, ■> 
429,760  over  1919.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  faulty  car  distribution  of  the  railroad 
administration  forced  the  I.  C.  C.  to  shift 
coal  cars  to  coal  fields  from  points  where 
they  were  scattered  at  the  termination  of 
federal  control  and  that  this  service  had 
to  be  rendered  by  the  railroads  regardless 
of  expense.  The  roads  consumed  13  per 
cent  more  locomotive  fuel  in  1920  than  in 
1919  at  a  cost  of  $64,572,121  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  fuel  was  $131,857,639.  The 
average  cost  of  coal  to  the  railroads  in 
19?5  ^'^^  ^*-^^  ^  ton  as  against  $3.32  in 
1919.  In  December  1920  the  fuel  cost 
$4.80  a  ton.  He  estimated  that  the  outlaw 
railroad  strike  caused  an  11  per  cent  in- 
crease in  fuel  consumption  per  gross  ton 
mile.  Among  increased  expenses  of  1920 
over  1919  he  listed  $5,855,000  chargeable 
to  coal  and  ore  wharves,  partly  labor.  Re- 
ferring to  water  competition,  he  said  the 
government  had  constructed  locks  and 
dams  in  the  Warrior  River,  Ala.,  for  carrv- 
ing  coal  from  the  Alabama  coal  field.-^  to 
seaports  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  tonnage 
which  heretofore  has  been  carried  ex- 
clusively by  the  railroads. 

The    commission    has    decided    that    tlie 


rates  maintained  by  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  on  coal  from  mines  at  Hills- 
boro.  111.,  to  the  plant  of  the  Schram  Glass 
Mfg.  Co.  at  Hillsboro,  were  not  unreason- 
able. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
Nashville,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
dismissal  of  the  plea  that  the  rates  to  Nash- 
ville from  mines  in  Tennessee  served  by  the 
Tennessee  Central  R.R.  of  30c.  per  ton  on 
coal  from  June  25,  1918  to  Oct.  28,  1919, 
and  of  $1.20  thereafter  to  the  end  of  Federal 
control,  and  from  mines  in  western  Ken- 
tucky served  by  the  L.  &  N.  of  similar  rates 
were  unreasonable.  As  the  ro'ads  admitted 
that  the  rates  on  coal  to  Clarksville.  Tenn., 
from  mines  in  western  Kentucky  served  by 
the  L.  &  N.  exceeded  the  rates  in  effect  from 
the  same  mines  to  Nashville,  the  examiner 
recommends  that  the  complaint  on  this  score 
be  sustained  and  that  reparation  be  awarded 
on  shipments  of  western  Kentucky  eoal  to 
Clarksville  after  Nov.    6,   1919. 

Oral  arguments  will  be  heard  by  the 
I  C.  C.  in  Washington  on  coal  cases  as 
follows:  June  1  Cameron  Coal  Co.;  June 
1."),    Consolidated    Coal    Co. 


Industrial  News 


Chicago,  111. — The  House  of  Woodward 
Beach,  advertising  engineers  located  for  the 
past  five  years  at  17  North  La  Salle  St., 
is  organizing  as  a  closed  corporation  with 
a  capital   stock  of   $50,000. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — The  district  sales  office 
of  the  Morrison  &  Risman  Co..  dealers  in 
new  and  relaying  rails  and  accessories,  has 
been   removed   to    1123-1124    Park   Buildingr. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Retail  iionthly  coal 
prices  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yards  will 
hereafter  be  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  co-operation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  instead  of  by  the  De- 
which  heretofore  has  been  carried  ex- 
partment  of  Labor,   as  heretofora 


Washington.  II.  C.  —  Senator  Johnson. 
Cal  ,  has  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co.  to  sue  the 
United  States  to  recover  damages  from 
collisions  of  its  boats  with  naval  vessels  in 
San    Francisco   Bay. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  coal  mining  in- 
dustry ordinarily  consumes  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  black  powder 
and  permissible  explosives  and  15  per  cent 
of  high  explosives,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives in  1920.  All  classes  of  consumers 
used  larger  quantities  of  explosives  in  1920 
than  in  1919.  the  ;^rincipal  increase  being 
in  coal  mining,  occasioned  by  the  greater 
output  of  coal  during  the  year.  The  Bureau 
reports  that  in  1920  there  was  used  for  coal 
mining  8,790.505  kegfj  of  black  blasting 
powder;  37,273.255  pounds  of  high  ex- 
plosives and  45.222.130  p.^unds  of  permis- 
sible   explosives. 


Personals 


R.  L,  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Walter 
Bledsoe  Co.  has  taken  charge  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati office.  He  formerly  was  located 
with  the  company  in  Terre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis.  J.  M.  Humphrey,  who  opened 
the  office  about  two  years  ago  has  resigned. 

Tom  Dew,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Western  Fuel  Co.  for  about  a  year, 
has  succeeded  D.  P.  Coleman  as  the  man- 
ager of  that  company's  Cincinnati  oflSce, 
and  R.  A.  O'Connell  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Vincent  Klob  Coal  Co.'s  office  has 
been  appointed  as  Mr.  Dew's  assistant. 

L.  II.  Stone,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
office  of  Jewett  Bigelow  and  Brooks  spent 
a  week  in  the  ea~>t  recently,  principally  in 
New   York. 

C.  A.  Clyburn.  manager  of  the  Bluefleld 
office  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co.  put 
in  several  days  in  the  Cincinnati  office 
going  over  the  sales  situation. 
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C.  H.  Loughbridge,  Finance  BtTilding, 
Philadelphia,  advises  the  appointment  of 
Albert  J.  Kiker  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  at   2046-47   Whitehall   Building. 

Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co..  Min- 
neapolis, spent  a  few  days  in  Chicago 
recently. 

W.  P.  McMillan,  pioneer  coal  operator  in 
Illinois,  has  become  connected  with  D.  E. 
McMillan  &  Bro  .  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan opened  up  and  developed  the  first 
mine  near   Christopher. 

A.  K.  Mordue,  sales  manager  of  the 
Thomas  W.  Mordue  Co ,  of  Chicago  was 
in  Cincinnati  the  better  part  of  a  week 
overseeing  the  transfer  of  the  office  from 
the  First  National  Bank  Building  to  the 
new  Dixie   Terminal. 

O.    W.    SeaberB.    formerly    sales    agent   of 
the  Seaboard  By-Products  Coke  Co    of  Jer- 
sey  City.    N.    J.,    has    been    appointed    sales 
manager  of  the  New  York   Office  of  the  C 
W.   Williams   Fuel   Co..    Inc. 

J.  C.  Diok  announces  his  resignation  as 
chief  of  the  natural  resources  subdivision 
of  the  Income  Tax  Unit  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  to  resume  the  practice  of  consulting 
mining  engineer  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  technical  questions  in  the  federal 
tax  law  involving  valuation  of  mines  and 
other  natural  resources  as  applied  to  in- 
vested capital  and  depletion  deductions 

G.  F.  Hallman.  superintendent  of  the 
anthracite  sales  department  of  the  Amer-- 
lean  Ice  Co,  Philadelphia,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Bertha  Bechtel  at  Nor- 
ristown. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice'-president  of  the  Cort- 
right  Coal  Co ,  spent  a  week  recently  at 
the  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  operations  of  the 
above   company. 

F.  E.  Herriman,  president,  Clearfield  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Corporation  is  visiting  thf^ 
general  office  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  the  mines  and 
particularly  the  new  operation  and  town  at 
Commodore  on  the  Cherry  Tree  &  Dixon- 
ville  R.R.  The  corporation  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  New  York  Central ;  the  output  of 
its  ten  operations  is  all  delivered  to  the 
railroad  for  engine  fuel. 

Edward  R.  Knowles,  C.  E.  E.  E.  is  now 
associated  with  Murrie  &  Co ,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  in  charge  of  pulverized  coal  and 
gas  fuel  engineering  work. 

N.  li.  Van  Hart,  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co..  in  Cin- 
cinnati, renewed  old  associations  last  week 
when  he  spent  a  day  or  two  visiting  with 
former  trade  acquaintances.  He  is  now 
located  in  Connersville.  Ind..  and  is  in- 
terested in  mines  in  southeastern  Kentucky. 

Colonel  D.  B.  Wentz,  president  of  the 
Wentz  Co.,  who  has  been  on  a  »;acation 
and  hunting  trip  to  the  Far  East,  is  ex- 
pected in  Philadelphia  shortly,  as  he  is 
reported  to  be  on  his  way  home  after  an 
absence    of    three    months. 

A.  B.  Scbaeffer,  of  the  sales  force  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  is  seriously 
ill   at   his   home    in    Reading,    Pa. 

li.  I..  Faust,  of  Wlndber,  Pa.,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  bituminous  production  called 
on  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  tr  ide  re- 
cently. 


Obituary 


Death  of  J.  W.  Campbell,  aged  4fi.  re- 
moved one  of  the  loading  figures  in  the 
development  of  tlie  Connellsville  coke  re- 
gion. Mr.  C;impl)ell  for  the  past  20  year.'^ 
had  been  connected  with  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  for  many  years  as  a  division 
engineer. 

Edward  Iliokey,  one  of  the  locators  of 
the  Anaconda  lode,  died  at  his  home  re- 
cently, in  Butte,  Mont.,  at  the  age  of  80 
years. 

Joseph  S.  TTammond,  chief  stockholder 
and  holding  certiiin  official  positions  in  the 
Widnoon  Coal  Mining  Co  ,  I.,;iwsonl)ani.  Pa., 
and  for  a  long  time  superintendent  of  the 
Solnier  Run  mine  of  the  Rocliester  <fc  I'itts- 
burgh  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  operations,  (li«>d 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  April  29  after 
being  out  of  health  for  some  years.  His 
home  was  at  Reynold.sville.  Pa.,  where  the 
funeral  was  held   on   May  4. 

Edward  Ritler.  a  pioneei  coal  operator. 
SUM  to  have  sunk  the  first  coal  mine  near 
the  great  Edwardsville  District,  Illinois, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  lOdwardsville. 
In  1861,  with  his  father,  he  bored  a  well 
and  seeing  signs  of  coal,  went  to  the  depth 
of  300   feet  where   a   rich   vein   was  struck. 

Panlel  I>.  Rrofllienil,  for  niajiv  years  con- 
nected with   the  sales  staff  of  Maderia,    Hill 


&  Co.,  New  York  City,  died  at  his  home  in 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  on  April  25.  Funeral 
services  were  attended  by  many  of  the  coal 
trade. 

Samuel  Newton  Poston,  aged  82  years, 
the  father  of  E.  M.  Poston,  president  of 
the  New  York  Coal  Co.,  died  at  his  son's 
residence  recently  from  infirmities  due  to 
advanced  age.  He  was  a  retired  hard- 
ware dealer  of  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

W.  Harry  Brown,  pioneer  coal  operator, 
who  until  "his  retirement  two  years  ago, 
was  prominently  identified  with  Pitts- 
burgh's commercial  life,  died  recently  in 
that  city.  He  v/as  long  active  in  coal 
development  and  organization  work.  Just 
after  his  retirement  he  sold  a  large  hold- 
ing  to   the   Pittsburgh   Steel   Co. 


Association  Activities 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 

Association 

Several  hundred  coal  men  arrived  in 
Indianapolis  recently  for  the  sessions  of  the 
association. 

In  an  effort  to  awaken  the  public  to  what 
is  considered  the  danger  of  a  real  crisis 
in  the  fuel  supply,  the  coal  association, 
through  Secretary  B.  E.  Yeagley,  announced 
that  the  public  was  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings. 

The  convention  opened  May  4  with  the 
"Better  Business  Exposition"  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, a  comprehensive  display  of  coal  ap- 
pliances,  devices  for  handling,  etc. 

E.  E.  Heller,  president  of  the  association, 
delivered  his  annual  address  May  5  when 
the  convention  session  was  called  to  order. 
Addresses  were  delivered  that  afternoon  by 
C.  R.  Moriarity  of  Cincinnati ;  Otto  J. 
Thjomoe,  Chicago,  and  B.  E.  Lundblad, 
Sullivan.  That  night  the  association  held 
its  annual  banquet  at  the  Independent 
Athletic  Club,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Ambrose 
Dunkel,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  Howe  S.  Landers  of 
Indianapolis    delivered    addresses. 

On  May  6,  Oeorge  Otis  Smith  director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  J.  W. 
Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  and  B.  R.  Inman,  of 
Indianapolis,  manager  of  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce   spoke. 

E.  J.  Payne,  president  of  the  Lake  and 
Export  Coal  Corporation  of  West  Virginia 
and  Indiana,  declared  that  with  coal  pro- 
duction below  normal,  the  present  outlook 
is  critical.  R.  R.  Yeagley,  secretary  of  the 
association,  urged  the  public  to  avoid  an- 
other coal  shortage  by  buying  coal  early 
this  summer. 


City.  Pp.  30 ;  6  x  9  in. ;  illustrated.— 
Advertiser. 

C-H  Iron-Clad  Solenoids,  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Publication  873. 
Pp.  4  ;  8  J  X  11   in.  ;  illustrated. — Advertiser. 

Curtis  Steam  Turbines.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  42201-B. 
Pp.  16;  8  X  11  in.  ;  illustrated.  Describ- 
ing Curtis  steam  turbines  of  100-kw.  to 
3,500  capacity. — Advertiser. 


Oklahoma  Retail  Coal  Dealers' 

Association 

The  association,  in  annual  convention  at 
Oklohamo  City,  indorsed  and  voted  to 
promote  in  every  way  possible  the  cam- 
paign to  induce  the  public  to  purchase  its 
coal  supplies  during  the  summer  months. 
It  was  predicted  that  prices  would  advance 
during  the  late  summer  and  winter  months, 
and  that  those  who  buy  their  coal  now 
will  effect  a  substantial  saving.  The  re- 
tailers will  spend  liberally  in  an  advertis-- 
ing  campaign  to  induce  the  consumers  to 
buy    their    fuel    early. 


St.  Louis  Coal  Club 

The  St.  IjOuIs  Coal  Club  at  its  seventh 
annual  banquet  elected  officers  as  follows: 
presid(>nt.  Frank  Tirre.  of  the  North  Breese 
Coal  &  M.  Co.  ;  first  vice-president,  Wm. 
H.  Hicster,  Donk  Bros.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  ; 
second  vice-president,  P.  H.  Greenlaw,  secy.. 
Fifth  and  Ninth  District  Coal  Bureau ; 
secretary,  Elmer  Kleekamp ;  treasurer,  H. 
C.   Trier. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Vanadium  (The  Master  Alloy) .  VanadJ 
dium  Corporation  of  America.  New  York, 
N.  Y.     Pp.  49  ;  8  X  11   in.;  illustrated. 

Coxe  Stoker.  Combustion  Engineering 
I'oriioration.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Pp.  29; 
6x9  in.;  illustrated:  bulletin  C  2-l!>21  — 
Advertiser. 

T'se  of  Pnlverlsed  Coal  Under  Central 
Boiler  Stations.  By  John  Anderson,  chief 
engineer  of  jiower  plant.  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Ry.  .Tnd  Light  Co.  Published  by  Com- 
bustion Eneineerine  Corporation,  New  York 


Publications  Received 


Speed    with     Economy  —   Barney-Ahlers 

Construction  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pp.  16  ;  illustrated.  Showing  various  types 
of  coal  pockets,  piers,  moderate-size  indus- 
trial buildings,  etc  ,  constructed  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  State  Mine  In- 
spector    of     the     State     of     North     Dakota-. 

Period  ended  Oct  31,  1920.  Public  Doc- 
ument No.   24  ;  Pp.   24. 

Eig-hth  Annual  Report  of  State  Mine  In- 
spector of  the  Staite  of  Colorado.  Period 
ended  Dec    31,   1920.     Pp.   67. 

Water  Gas  Apparatus  and  the  Use  of 
Central    District    Coal    as    Generator    Fuel. 

By  William  W.  Odell.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Technical  Paper  246.  Pp.  28.  Prepared 
under  co-operative  agreement  with  the 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Engineering  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


Coming  Meetings 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana     Coal     Association 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  15,  18 
and  17  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Secretary,  B. 
P.  Nigh,   B'runson   Bldg.,    Columbus. 

National  Association  of  Cost  Account- 
ants wi'ii  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  14,  15  and  16.  Sec- 
retary, S.  C.  McLeod,  130  West  42d  St, 
New  York  City. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League  will 
hold  its  spring-summer  meeting  at  the  Win- 
ton  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Mav  25  and 
26.  Executive  secretary,  J.  H.  Beek.  1207 
Conway   Building,   Chicago,    111. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  will 
hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  June  7  and  8 
at  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  Secretary,  R.  E. 
Sherwood,    Charleston.    W.    Va. 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute  will 
hold  its  summer  meeting  the  early  part  of 
June   at    Salt    Lake    Citv,    Utah.     Secretary, 

F.  W.  Whiteside,   Denver,   Colo. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  America  will 
hold  its  twelftn  annual  meetinc:  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  July  12  to  15.  Secretary.  J.  W. 
Paul,    Bureau   of   Mines,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  13 
and  14. 

American    Society    for    Testing    Materials 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel.  Asburv  Park,  N.  J.,  June 
20  to  24.  Secretary.  C.  L.  Warwick,  1315 
Spruce    St.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Illinois  ^lining  Institute  will  hold  its 
spring  outing  the  early  part  of  June  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  June  3  and 
returning  on  June  5.  Secretarv,  Martin 
Bolt,  Springfield,  111. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Equipment.  The  24th  annual  convention 
on  Oct  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum.  Chicago. 
111.  Assistant  secretary.  John  T.  Burns. 
Congress  Hotel,   Chicago,   111. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting.  Jun«>  20  to  24 
at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  .V^socia- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  7  and  S.     Secretary. 

G.  H.  Cushing.  Woodworth  Bldg..  Washing- 
ton. D.   C. 

The   International    RaiUtay    Fuel    .Vssocla- 
tion   will   hold    its    thirteenth   annual   meet- 
ing   at    the    Hotel    Sherman.    Chicago.    III. 
May  24.  25  and  26.     Secretary.  J.  Q.  Craw- 
ford, Chicago.   111. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May 
23.  24.  25  and  26  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago.  111..  Secretary.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  2» 
West    39th    St..    New    York   City. 
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Government  Concentration  Essential  in  Mining  Affairs 


ONE  feature  of  the  proposed  Frelinghuysen  coal  stab- 
ilization bill  is  worthy  of  consideration  separate 
and  apart  from  the  fact-finding  and  reporting  phase. 
That  feature  is  the  reorganization  in  the  executive  de- 
partments hidden  in  the  measure.  In  other  words,  the 
Frelinghu3^sen  bill  proposes  two  things — certain  things 
to  be  done  and  certain  ways  to  do  them.  It  is  to  the 
ways  and  means  and  the  questions  thus  opened  that  we 
would  direct  attention. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  ever  had  any  representation  or  consideration 
in  the  Government,  has  found  that  support  in  the  Inter- 
ior Department.  In  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  the  mining  industry,  of  which  coal  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  unit,  the  problems  were  primarily  those 
of  finding  and  delimiting  the  deposits — that  is,  geolog- 
ical surveys.  The  next  step  was  technology — methods 
and  machinery  for  mining,  refining  and  preparing  the 
products  of  the  earth  for  market.  The  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  met  each  demand  as  it  arose.  The  earlier  geolog- 
ical and  geographical  explorations  of  the  coal  fields  were 
followed  by  detailed  examinations  that  involved  sam- 
pling and  analyses  of  the  quality  of  the  coals  and,  as  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904,  the  testing  of  fuels.  Mine  safety, 
mining  methods  and  combustion  problems  succeeded  in 
turn  in  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Survey  staff:".  In 
1910,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  organized  effort  of  min- 
ing men  acting  through  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
a  rib  was  taken  from  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  created,  still  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. This  was  the  second  step  in  support  of  the 
mining  industry  taken  by  the  Government. 

Beyond  the  geological  problem  of  finding  the  mineral 
and  coal  deposits  and  the  mechanical  and  technological 
problem  of  perfecting  safe  and  efficient  mining  methods 
and  economical  recovery  and  proper  preparation  for 
market,  lies  the  larger  present  problem  of  finding  a 
market,  as  for  copper;  or  stabilizing  the  market,  as  for 
coal.  Because  an  erratic  market  means  periods  of  high 
prices,  public,  popular  and  therefore  political  interest 
in  the  third  phase  has  been  aroused.  Behind  the  pass- 
ing interest  of  the  public  and  of  legislators  in  coal  and 
coal  prices  there  is  a  real  need  and  demand  for  more 
information  on  the  economics  of  the  industry.  The 
remarkable  demand  for  the  first  report  on  distribution 
and  consumption  of  coal  (1915),  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  1916,  and  the  interest  In  the  monthly 
reports  of  production  (weekly  since  1917)  are  evidence 
that  the  men  in  the  coal  business  were  keen  for  more 
knowledge  of  their  industry  before  the  consumers  and 
Congress  awoke  to  its  value. 

Few  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saying,  "Know 
thyself,"  which  is  but  the  laconic  way  of  stating  what 


.'<ecretaries  and  advocates  of  the  associations  in  the  coal 
trade  have  been  preaching  for  years.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  trade  bureaus  is  to  teach  tho.se  in  the  coal 
business  more  about  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  gove^-nmental  activity  with  re- 
spect to  business  should  be  to  collect  and  disseminate 
knowledge  of  industry.  For  instance,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  makes  soil  surveys  and  studies  animal 
husbandry,  tells  the  farmer  the  best  way  to  plant  and 
grow  crops  and,  finally,  tells  him  how  best  to  market 
what  he  produces.  The  bureau  of  markets  in  that  de- 
partment and  the  regular  crop  estimates  do  for  the 
farmer  and  the  consuming  public  the  type  of  service 
that  Congress  is  now  asked  to  provide  for  coal  operators 
and  consumers. 

There  is  nothing  of  regulation,  nothing  of  paternal- 
ism, in  this  sort  of  .service.  It  is  that  type  of  work  that 
the  industry  would  do  for  and  by  itself  if  it  were  possi- 
ble. But  because  the  organizations  of  men  within  an 
industry  are  party  to  whatever  they  do,  it  is  necessary 
for  an  impartial  agency — that  is,  the  Government — to 
act  in  their  stead.  Refuge,  safe  and  sure,  is  often 
found  in  government  statistics  and  reports.  Govern- 
mental "aids"  to  industry,  to  labor,  to  agriculture  and  to 
finance  are  seldom  refused,  and  are  most  frequently 
sought. 

The  mining  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  particular,  has  been  afforded  too  little  of 
this  sort  of  aid  by  our  Government.  It  is  not  that  the 
geological  explorations  of  the  Survey  and  the  techno- 
logical investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  not 
been  ample  as  to  <iuantity  or  of  high  quality,  but  that 
the  combined  effort  of  the  two  bureaus  is  not  co-ordin- 
ated with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  min- 
ing industry.  There  is  lacking  that  singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  characterizes  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  Department 
of  Mines.  Nor  can  there  be  as  effective  work  for  the 
mining  industry,  no  matter  how  many  bureaus  there  be. 
if  their  activities  are  under  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  a  Secretary  of  Commerce,  each  with  many  other  in- 
terests than  mining.  Much  less  can  the  mining  indus- 
try be  served  well  if  what  bureaus  there  are  be  spread 
among  several  departments. 

The  Department  of  Mines,  for  which  we  speak,  is  not 
a  new  idea.  It  has  been  before  the  mining  industry 
for  many  years.  It  was  a  goal  toward  which  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  driving.  In  support 
of  the  idea  the  whole  mining  industry  will  rally  now. 
Coal,  petroleum,  the  precious,  rare  and  base  metals,  iron, 
the  non-metallics,  as  clay,  stone  and  lime,  together  with 
the  allied  metallurgical  industry,  represent  a  section  of 
the  business  of  this  country  that  is  neither  agriculture 
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on  the  one  hand  nor  manufacturing  on  the  other.  Ex- 
tractive mining  is  a  wasting  industry  and  therefore  is 
not  full  brother  to  commerce. 

Reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  is  on  the 
program'  of  the  administration  this  year.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  President  favors  a  new  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  There  is  urge  for  a  Department  of 
Public  Works.  Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  bring  for- 
ward the  demand  for  a  Department  of  Mines.  The  coal 
stabilization  bill  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  as  reported 
out,  takes  a  backward  step,  for  it  would  rip  out  of  Inter- 
ior, the  only  home  the  mining  industry  ever  had  in  our 
Government,  one  of  the  three  prime  functions  of  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  coal  industry,  and  leave  the 
others  behind.  Instead  of  bringing  together  those 
agencies  of  government  having  common  objectives  this 
bill  runs  counter  to  the  fundamental  theory  of  proper 
organization  by  scattering  rather  than  concentrating. 

Creation  of  a  new  bureau  to  do  the  things  with  re- 
spect to  fact-finding  that  may  finally  be  decided  upon  is 
the  first  requisite.  This  bureau  should  either  be  in  the 
Interior  Department,  where  are  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  all  three  should  be  carried 
over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Whether  in  one 
department  or  the  other,  the  three  bureaus  having  to 
do  with  mining,  of  which  coal  is  a  large  and  interesting 
part,  should  be  together  under  one  man.  If  that  man 
cannot  be  a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet  he 
should  be  an  assistant  secretary  of  mining. 

With  possibly  one  exception,  the  references  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  only  recite 
duties  and  powers  already  conferred  and  are  therefore 
redundant.  Amend  the  bill  in  this  regard,  provide  for 
a  bureau  of  markets  to  supplement  the  geological  and 
technological  bureaus  already  efficiently  functioning  for 
coal  and  other  minerals,  put  them  all  in  one  department, 
preferably  a  new  Department  of  Mines,  and  move  for- 
ward. 


The  Impotence  of  Force 

MORE  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  in- 
formation from  the  individuals  in  an  industry  by 
way  of  voluntary  reports  than  hy  compulsion.  Coal 
men  are  no  exception  to  the  general  run  of  American 
business  men.  They  are  much  more  willing  to  be  led 
than  driven.  Their  sense  of  fairness  and  willingness 
to  help  a  common  cause  and  good,  will  carry  them 
farther  than  all  the  statutes  ever  written. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  Geological  Survey  has  been 
collecting  statistics  from  coal  operators  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  there  is  but  one  operator  who  regu- 
larly refuses  to  furnish  voluntarily  -'11  the  data  re- 
quested. We  doubt  very  much  whether  legislation  can 
induce  him  to  report  that  which  he  does  not  desire  to 
divulge.  One  refusal  out  of  six  or  seven  thousand  is  a 
pretty  high  average  for  voluntary   leporting. 

There  is  something  about  being  required  to  report 
even  the  simplest  facts  that  does  not  appeal  to  the 
individual.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  proposed  Freling- 
huy.sen  coal  stabilization  bill  that  savors  too  much  of 
governmental  regulation  to  suit  many.  We  believe  that 
the  Government  will  get  just  as  far  in  fact  finding  by 
relying  on  voluntary  reports  as  on  penalties.  We  be- 
lieve in  getting  the  facts  but  we  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory reports.  The  facts  can  be  collected  as  well  and 
for  less  money  the  other  way,  but  the  money  is  neces- 
sary either  way. 


Trading  Substance  for  Shadow 

SCRANTON  citizens  have  quite  generally  gone  on  the 
principle  that  if  you  ask  long  enough  you  can  always 
get  the  Legislature  to  give  you  what  you  want.  Pre- 
dictions are  that  they  will  get  the  Kohler  and  Fowler 
mine-cave  legislation  which  they  have  so  ardently  de- 
sired in  the  past  and  regarding  which  they  have  so  long 
pleaded,  but  it  will  indeed  be  a  gift  of  ashes,  the  ashes 
truly  representing  the  incinerated  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  their  prosperous  borough. 

If  some  of  the  newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  the 
meeting  of  Tuesday,  May  17,  was  merely  a  concession 
to  the  anthracite  mining  interests  made  by  a  Governor 
who  was  fully  determined  to  sign  the  two  mine-cave 
bills.  They  report  that  after  the  inquiry  he  assured 
some  of  the  visitors  privately  that  he  always  had  been 
in  favor  of  the  legislation  and  had  seen  no  reason  to 
change  his  mind. 

The  operators  are  willing  to  have  a  commission  ap- 
pointed and  will  abide  by  its  decision.  They  want  to  be 
heard  by  competent  authority.  They  desire  that  the 
judgment  be  made  by  men  who  have  examined  the 
conditions  and  not  by  outsiders  who  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  seen  in  their  pictorial  supplements  only 
what  the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  has  done  and  nothing  about 
the  work  of  the  other  companies  in  the  field,  who,  unlike 
the  Peoples  Company,  are  still  doing  business  and  doing 
it  with  due  consideration  for  those  who  own  the  sur- 
face rights.  Judge  Wheaton,  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  declared  at  the  meeting  with  the  Governor, 
that  the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  had  violated  all  the  decencies 
of  mining. 

Still  less  do  the  companies  feel  safe  when  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  various  boroughs  are  given  power  to  close 
down  mining  operations.  President  Richards  of  the 
Reading  remarked  to  the  Governor  that  his  company 
operates  in  twenty-four  boroughs  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  one  of  the  burgesses  in  the  two  dozen  was  quali- 
fied to  regulate  coal  mining.  Anyone  who  knows  poli- 
tics as  it  exists  in  the  anthracite  region  and  in  most 
others  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 

Luzerne  Borough  almost  to  a  man  is  opposed  to  the 
proposed  legislation  and  it  may  well  be.  The  Haddock 
Mining  Co.  is  the  town's  chief  taxpayer  and  the  em- 
ployer of  the  heads  of  five  hundred  families  who  receive 
almost  a  million  dollars  annually  in  wages  and  salaries. 
It  has  paid  $75,000  in  taxes  to  the  borough  in  the  last 
five  years  and  has  spent  about  half  as  much  in  rep- 
arations. 

As  frequently  happens,  this  bill  drawn  to  impose  a 
burden  on  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
invested  in  coal  mines,  will  place  a  still  heavier  impost 
on  others  who  have  not  and  have  accordingly  been  hop- 
ing to  benefit  by  it.  Unfortunately  the  desire  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  such  legislation  has  caused 
Scranton  citizens  to  overlook  the  evils  which  follow  in 
its  train.  They  have  exchanged  a  tangible  voluntary- 
concession  to  receive  in  its  place  a  law  which  probably 
being  unconstitutional,  affords  no  assurance  of  relief 
whatever.  The  companies  out  of  their  earnings  have 
given  compensation  wherever  it  is  needed.  The  legis- 
lators have  undertaken  to  give  in  place  of  this  merely 
what  should  be  rightly  regarded  as  an  unconstitutional 
law.  The  people  are  trading  substance  for  shadow,  but 
the  trade  fortunately  is  not  yet  made.  They  may  yet 
avoid  an  unprofitable  bargain  by  stating  to  the  Gover- 
nor that  the  price  is  altogether  too  high. 
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Susquehanna  Installs  Electric  Slope  Hoist  and  at  a 
Shaft  Replaces  Steam  by  Electric  Drive 

To  Serve  Two  Radically  Different  Degrees  of  Slope  a  "Two- 
Speed''  Hoist  Is  Installed — At  a  Shaft  a  Steam  Hoist  Is  Altered  to 
Electric  Drive  by  Adding  Motor,  Gears  and  Coupling-  -Use  of  Elec- 
tricity Makes  Possible   the  Disuse   of  an    Isolated   Boiler   Plant 

By  Lewis  W.  Le  Grand 

Wilkes-'Barre,    Pa. 


THE  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  has  in  the  past  few  years 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  electrification  of  its 
extensive  mining  operations  in  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

In  some  cases  entirely  new  electrically-driven  units 
are  being  installed  to  replace  present  steam-actuated 
equipment,  and  in  others,  where  the  design  of  existing 
machines  and  other  conditions  will  permit,  motor  drives 
of  various  types  are  applied  to  replace  the  steam-  or  air- 
operated  motive  elements  of  such  equipment.  Typical 
of  these  new  and  "changed-over"  machines  are  the  two 
hoisting  units  here  described,  both  of  which  were  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Two  Speeds  to  Suit  Two  Differing  Grades 

At  the  No.  13  slope  of  the  coal  company's  No.  6  col- 
liery. Glen  Lyon,  Pa.,  an  electrically-operated  hoist  of 
unusual  design  recently  was  put  in  operation.  This  new 
machine,  several  views  of  which  accompany  this  article, 
is  of  the  two-speed  type.  It  is  located  inside  the  mines 
at  the  top  of  an  inside  slope.  Normally  three  loaded 
cars  having  a  maximum  total  weight  of  45,000  lb.  are 
hoisted  per  trip  unbalanced,  and  an  equal  number  of 
empties  are  lowered  on  the  return  journey.  The  hoist 
serves  two  lifts. 

In  order  to  serve  the  lower  lift,  where  the  grade  is 


steepest,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  motor  above 
that  required  to  handle  the  load  at  the  desired  speed 
on  the  upper  lift,  the  hoist  was  designed  with  a  speed 
change  giving  two  rope  velocities,  one  of  4C0  ft.  per 
minute  for  handling  the  loaded  trips  on  the  lower  lift 
and  the  other  of  750  ft.  per  minute  for  hauling  the 
loads  on  the  upper  lift.  This  speed  change  is  accom- 
plished in  the  first  reduction  gear,  the  hoist  being  of 
the  double-reduction  type. 

Only  One  Clutch  Can  Be  Engaged  at  a  Time 

Two  sets  of  steel  herringbone  gears  of  different 
ratios  make  up  the  first  reduction  or  motor  gear.  The 
pinion  of  each  set  is  keyed  rigidly  to  an  extension  of 
the  motor  shaft,  and  the  corresp>onding  large  gear  is 
bronze-bushed  to  run  on  the  intermediate  shaft.  These 
two  gears  are  engaged  and  driven  by  means  of  separate 
heav\'-duty  friction  clutches,  the  clutch  disks  being 
keyed  to  the  intermediate  shaft  between  the  two  gears. 
Each  clutch  is  controlled  by  a  separate  hand  lever,  the 
arrangement  being  such  that  only  one  clutch  can  be 
engaged  at  a  time. 

This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  interlocking  lugs 
on  the  clutch  shipper-shaft  arms  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  operator  to  move  the  lever  so  as  to 
engage  either  clutch  with  its  gear  unless  the  other  is 
disengaged  from  its  gear.  Both  clutches  may,  however, 
be  disengaged  at  the  same  time,  pe»-mitting  the  drum 


P^IG.     1 

Two-Speed 
Hoist 

This  electrically- 
operated  250-hp. 
hoist  at  No.  6 
colliery,  Glen 
Lyon,  Pa.,  has 
two  speeds,  one 
400  ft.  and  the 
other  750  ft.  per 
minute;  two  her- 
ringbone gears  of 
different  ratios 
making,  the  first 
reduction  from 
the  speed  of  the 
motor       shaft. 
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FIG.   2.     DRUM   OF   250-HP.   HOIST 
The  drum  has  a  capacity  for  holding  2,000  ft.  of  li-in.  diam- 
eter rope  in  two  layers.     It  is  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  wide. 

and  intermediate  shaft  to  revolve  free  of  the  motor. 
In  normal  operation,  hovi'ever,  in  lowering  the  empty 
trips  the  high-speed  gear  clutch  is  engaged. 

The  hoist  drum,  which  has  a  winding  capacity  of 
2,000  ft.  of  15-in.  rope  in  two  layers,  is  of  built-up  con- 
.«truction,  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  wide.  The  shell 
is  formed  of  rolled  flange  steel  and  secured  to  heavy 
radially-ribbed  end  flanges,  each  of  which  is  supported 
by  a  separate  spider  keyed  to  the  drum  shaft.  The  brake 
ring  is  a  separate  casting  from  the  drum  flange,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  steel  bolts  in  elongated — that  is, 
slotted  or  approximately  elliptical — holes,  so  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  ring  from  heat  developed  in  braking  will 
not  affect  the  drum  and  cause  breakage. 

To  Aid  in  Erection,  Drum  Was  Made  in  Halves 

To  facilitate  the  handling  and  erection  of  the  hoist 
inside  the  mines  the  drum  was  made  in  halves,  all  joints 
being  machine-finished  and  fastened  together  by  turned 
steel  bolts  driven  in  reamed  holes.  The  drum  is  keyed 
to  a  12-in.  diameter  forged-steel  shaft  and  also  is  bolted 
to  the  main-gear  spider,  giving  maximum  rigidity. 

The  brake  is  of  the  parallel-motion  post  type,  con- 
trolled by  hand.  The  posts  are  of  cast  open-hearth 
steel  lined  with  woven-wire  asbestos  friction  material 
and  supported  by  cast-steel  links  and  ,  turned  pins 
mounted  on  cast-iron  anchor  p'ates  bolted  to  the  foun- 
dation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brake  posts  and  supports 
the  entire  hoist,  including  the  motor,  is  "self-contained," 
the  various  parts  being  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  bed  of 
"box"  section.  This  bed  plate  is  made  in  pieces  of  con- 
venient size  bolted  together.  The  drum-shaft  bearings 
are  integral  with  the  side  members  of  the  bed  plate. 
The  intermediate  and  motor-shaft  extension  bearings 
are  of  rigid  ring-oiling  type,  bolted  to  the  bed  frame. 

The  depth  indicator  is  of  dial  form,  chain-driven  from 
the  drum  shaft.  The  main-gear  set  is  of  cast  open- 
hearth  steel,  the  teeth  being  straight-face  machine-cut. 
The  drum  gear  is  made  in  halves  and  is  keyed  to  the^, 
drum  shaft  as  vy^ellas  being  bolted  to  the  drum.  All 
gears  are  covered  by  steel  guards. 

Hoist  Has  250-Hp.  Induction  Motor 

The  hoist  is  driven  by  a  250-hp.  General  Electric  2,200- 
volt  3-phase  60-cycle  435-r.p.m.  slip-ring  induction  motor 
joined  to  the  hoist  by  a  Francke  all-metal  flexible  cou- 
pling. The  controller  is  of  reversible  magnetic  type  with 
primary-panel  reversing  and  secondary-panel  accelerat- 
ing contactors.  Sectional  grid  resistance  is  used.  The 
hoist   is   so   constructed   that   a   300-hp.   motor  may   be 


installed  at  a  later  date  in  place  of  the  present  machine. 
This  hoist  has  been  in  operation  for  about  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  entire  outfit  has  given  satisfactory 
service. 

In  Conversion  Used  Parts  of  Steam  Hoist 

The  second  unit  to  be  described   is  a  shaft  hoist  at 

No.  7  colliery.  Glen  Lyon,  which  has  been  altered  from 

steam  to  electric  operation.   The  original  steam  engines, 

which  were  made  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Vv^orks  in   1885, 

had  26  x  60-in.  cylinders  and  were  direct-connected  to 

a  13 -in.  drum  shaft  on  which  is  mounted  a  wood-lagged 

drum  10  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter  with  a  6-ft.  face.     This 

drum  winds  two  IJ-in.  wire  ropes,  one  at  each  end  of 

,the   drum,   hoisting   in   balance   from   a  vertical   shaft 

'400  ft.  deep.     The  weights  of  cage,  car  and  maximum 

load  carried  in  the  car  are  10,000,  4,500  and  12,000  lb. 

(respectively. 

For  the  electric  operation  of  this  hoist  a  geared  motor 
drive  was  built  and  connected  to  one  end  of  the  drum 
shaft;  the  steam  brake  was  converted  from  a  direct- 
acting  type  into  an  air-released  gravity-actuated 
weighted  type,  and  a  safety  device  was  installed  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Of  the  old  steam  hoist  the  main  bear- 
ings, drum  shaft,  drum,  brakes  and  indicator  remain 
as  originally  furnished,  practically  without  change.  At 
present  the  old  engine  cylinders  and  bed  plates  are  in 
place,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  cut  off  the  old  engine 
beds  near  the  main  bearings  and  remove  them,  as  well 
as  the  cylinders  and  other  parts  that  are  no  longer 
used.  The  electrified  hoist  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photographs. 

Details  of  the  Drive  Mechanism 

The  drive  consists  of  a  set  of  single-reduction  her- 
ringbone gears  having  a  ratio  of  12.25:1.  These  are 
mounted  on  a  cast-iron  box-section  bed  frame,  the  pinion 
shaft  being  attached  to  the  motor  by  a  flexible  coupling 
and  the  gear  shaft  being  joined  to  the  drum  shaft  by 
a  cast  open-hearth  steel  flange  coupling.  To  make  room 
for  the  drum-shaft  half  of  this  coupling  the  old  engine 
crank  on  one  end  of  the  drum  shaft  was  removed  and 
the  half  coupling  keyed  in  its  place. 

The  bed  frame  carries  the  pinion  and  gear-shaft  bear- 
ings, the  former  being  of  the  ring-oiling  rigid  type  and 
the  latter  of  the  wedge-adjusted  removable-shell  type. 
All  are  cast  separate  from,  and  bolted  to,  the  bed  frame. 
The  gear?  are  of  cast  open-hearth  steel,  protected  by 
guards,  the  one  over  the   pinion  being  hinged,   which 


FIG.  3.     SI'KED-CHANGE  GEARb  AND  CLUTCH  OF  HOIST 

Intorlooklnf?  hip-s  aro  .<!0  nrrangetf  that  only  one  cliitrh   can  be 
cng-aged  at  any  one  time. 
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FIG.     4 

Converted 
Shaft  Hoist 

Originally  con- 
structed for 
steam  it  is  now 
converted  to  elec- 
trical operation, 
being-  driven  by  a 
400-hp.  2,200-volt 
3-phase  60-cycle 
slip-ring  indue- 
tion  motor.  Note 
on  right  of  illus- 
tration the  dis- 
carded cylinder 
and  bedplate  of 
steam  cntirine. 


permits  it  to  be  lifted,  thus  facilitating  inspection  and 
kibiication. 

This  hoist  is  driven  by  a  400-hp.  WevStinghouse 
2,200-volt  3-phase  60-cycle  360/340  r.p.m.  slip-ring  in- 
duction motor  which  is  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  sub-base 
bolted  to  the  gear-drive  bed  frame  and  anchored  to  the 
foundation.  A  Westinghouse  full-magnetic  type  of 
control  is  used,  with  sectional  grid  resistance. 

Conversion  Completed  in  Fifty-Two  Hours 

To  give  protection  against  accidents  from  the  failure 
of  power,  from  overwinding  and  overspeeding,  a  Vulcan 
safety  device  has  been  installed  and  the  old  steam  brake 
converted  into  an  air-released  weighted  type  by  chang- 
ing the  piston  packings  and  operating  valves  to  suit 
compressed  air  and  applying  a  weighted  rig  and  solenoid 
device  to  the  brake  cylinder.  For  the  operation  of  the 
brake  cylinder  a  small  motor-driven  air  compressor  with 
automatic  controller  and  air  reservoir  has  been  installed. 
The  brake  engine  is  controlled  for  service  braking  by 
means  of  a  valve  placed  convenient  to  the  operator. 


Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  this  motor  drive 
was  installed  in  such  a  manner  that  electric  operation 
began  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  fifty-two  hours 
after  steam  drive  ceased.  In  order  to  avoid  shutting 
down  operations  in  the  mines  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  the  job  was  commenced  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  continued  until  finished. 

Changes  Which  Conversion  Involved 

About  all  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  start  electric  operation  was  to  remove  the  engine 
connecting  rods  and  one  crank,  press  and  key  the  half- 
coupling  to  the  drum  shaft,  lower  the  gear  shafts  into 
their  bearings,  bolt  up  both  couplings  and  turn  on  the 
power. 

To  insure  a  perfect  fit  of  the  half-coupling  to  the 
drum  shaft  it  was  kep'  at  the  Vulcan  shops  until  the 
old  crank  was  removed  and  a  pin  gage  made  of  the 
exact  diameter  of  the  shaft.  The  coupling  was  then 
bored  to  gage  size  and  trucked  to  the  hoist  location. 
Since  the  change-over  was  made  about  a  year  ago,  elec- 


FIG.     5 

Converted 
Hoist 

Taken  at  another 
angle  and  at  a 
greater  distance. 
In  the  extreme 
left  foreground 
can  be  seen  a 
companion  steam 
cylinder  to  that 
on  the  right. 
In  making  the 
change  a  geared 
motor-drive  was 
connected  to  one 
end  of  the  drum 
shaft,  and  the  di- 
rect-acting steam 
brake  was  con- 
verted into  one  of 
an  air  -  released 
gravity  -  actuated 
weighted  type. 
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FIG.  6.   GEARED  MOTOR  DRIVE  BEFORE  ATTACHMENT 

TO  HOIST 

The  drive  consists  of  a  set  of  herringbone  gears  having-  a  ratio 
of  12|  to  1,  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  box-section  bedframe,  the 
pinion  shaft  being  attached  to  the  motor  by  a  flexible  coupling. 

trie   operation   has    continued    satisfactorily    and   prac- 
tically without  interruption. 

The  installation  of  this  motor  drive  and  the  electri- 
fication of  a  steam-driven  fan  in  close  proximity  to  the 
engine  house  just  described,  made  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  an  isolated  boiler  plant. 


Vanadium  as  an  Alloy  Gives  Greatest 
Elasticity  and  Tenacity  to  Iron 

CERTAIN  elements  possess  the  power  of  radically 
altering  the  physical  characteristics  of  iron. 
Although  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  produce  this  ele- 
ment in  a  chemically  pure  state  it  is  believed  that  if  this 
were  possible  the  resulting  metal  probably  would  be  as 
soft  as  lead.  It  seems  that  any  foreign  substance  added 
to  iron,  therefore,  reeders  it  harder. 

Many  elements  both  metallic  and  non-metallic  are 
■found  combined  with  iron  in  nature,  and  in  refining  the 
metal  are  seldom  entirely  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  other  elements  may  be  added  to  advantage 
to  fit  the  metal  for  commercial  use.  Among  the  chief 
non-metallic  elements  found  combined  with  or  that 
may  be  added  to  iron  are  carbon,  sulphur,  silicon  and 
phosphorus.  The  metallic  elements  usually  combined 
or  alloyed  with  iron  to  alter  its  nature  and  fit  it  for 
some  certain  purpose  are  nickel,  manganese,  vanadium, 
molybdenum  and  tungsten. 

Titanium  also  is  not  infrequently  found  combined 
with  iron  in  nature.  Though  the  presence  of  this  metal 
aflTects  the  iron  with  which  it  is  combined,  no  special  use 
has  yet  been  found  for  titanic  iron,  and  this  element 
is  considered  rather  detrimental  than  othei-wise.  Of 
course,  almost  any  metal  may  be  alloyed  with  iron,  but 
the  elements  above  named  are  the  ones  most  commonly 
found  in  the  ore  or  used  in  ferrous  metallurgy. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  iron  was  chiefly  marketed  and 
consumed  in  four  principal  states,  namely,  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  mild  steel  and  tool  steel.  With  their  uses 
and  adaptabilities  every  one  is  familiar.  More  recently 
has  come  the  casting  made  from  mild  steel,  while  within 
comparatively    recent    years    has    been    developed    the 


practice  of  alloying  mild  and  carbon  steels  with  such 
other  metals  as  nickel,  manganese,  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum or  vanadium  to  harden,  soften  or  toughen  the 
resulting  steel,  as  may  be  desired. 

Of  all  these  alloying  elements  it  is  probable  that 
vanadium  weight  for  weight  possesses  the  greatest  in- 
fluence. A  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  vanadium 
added  to  an  ordinary  carbon-tool  steel  enhances  its 
value,  adding  immensely  to  its  elasticity  and  tenacity. 

Vanadium  was  discovered  in  1804  by  Del  Rio  in  the 
brown  lead  ores  of  Mexico  and  in  1830  by  Sefstrom  in 
the  Taberg  iron  ore  of  Sweden.  Not  until  1896  was  it 
used  in  metallurgy  and  then  at  the  Firmany  Steel 
Works,  in  France,  where  it  was  used  for  armor-plate 
steel.  In  1899  and  1900  Prof.  F.  0.  Arnold,  of  Sheflfield 
University,  investigated  the  effect  of  vanadium  on  steel 
and  found  that  tools  of  steel  containing  0.3  per  cent 
of  vanadium  would  cut  75  per  cent  more  turnings  than 
tools  of  the  same  steel  containing  3  per  cent  of  tungsten. 

In  1905  a  large  and  rich  deposit  of  sulphide  of 
vanadium  was  found  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  min- 
eral was  termed  Patronite  after  Antenor  Riza  Patron, 
the  original  discoverer.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
vanadium  comes  from  this  deposit,  which  is  found  at 
Mina  Ragra,  near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru.  It  is  a  hard 
black  mineral  resembling  a  bituminous  clay  or  coal,  and 
it  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  coal,  but  abandoned 
for  that  purpose.  It  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  van- 
adium and  60  per  cent  of  sulphur.  It  also  is  found  in 
other  deposits,  where  it  runs  only  1  or  2  per  cent,  the 
rest  being  a  dirty  "coal"  or  else  a  dirty  asphaltite  de- 
rived from  oil  and  not,  directly  at  least,  from  vegetable 
matter.    This  mine  is  15,500  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Vanadium  steel  finds  its  chief  application  in  those 
instruments  or  machine  parts  that  must  be  at-  once 
strong,  hard  and  tough.  Thus  it  is  used  in  the  shafts 
and  disks  of  turbines,  the  races  of  ball  bearings  and  the 
rollers  of  roller  bearings,  in  tools  that  must  be  resilient 
or  capable  of  resisting  repeated  shocks  indefinitely,  such 
as  the  sets  of  pneumatic  riveters,  the  pistons  or  strikers 
of  pneumatic  drills  and  the  like.  For  these  and  similar 
purposes  this  material  is  meeting  with  ever  increasing 
favor  in  the  mining  industry  as  well  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes,  torpedo  boats,  automobiles  and 
other  mechanical  contrivances. 


During  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the  naval  ap- 
propriatiou  bill  Representative  Stafford,  of  Wisconsin, 
inquired  as  to  what  was  being  done  to  utilize  Alaskan  coal 
for  the  navy,  as  authorized  by  the  bill.  Repi-esentative 
Kelley,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  said  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  mining  or  contracting  for  coal  by  the  naN-y 
had  been  carried  in  the  naval  bill  for  five  years  but  had 
never  been  used.  Representative  Stafford  said  the  argument 
for  the  Alaskan  railroad  had  been  that  it  would  enable 
the  navy  to  reach  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  Representa- 
tive Kelley  said  a  small  amount  had  been  used  in  experi- 
menting with  coal  and  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  coal 
beds,  but  that  when  a  vein  which  gave  promise  was  struck 
it  usually  would  run  out  and  no  commercial  development 
of  coal  had  been  made.  Representative  Madden,  Illinois, 
also  criticised  the  railroad  expenditure  and  predicted  that 
it  would  cost  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  more  before  coal 
was  reached  and  $ri0.000.000  more  before  the  coal  was  placed 
on  the  Pacific  to  coal  the  fleet. 


L.  C.  Crewe,  president  of  the  LaFollette  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
of  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  has  been  elected  by  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Association  as  a  director  of 
the  National  Coal  Association.  He  succeeds  E.  C.  Mahan 
as  the  representative  of  Tennessr-j  and  Georgia. 


May  26,  1921 
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Two  Strip  Pits  and  Much  Allied  Industry 
Operated  by  Fushun  Colliery 

Worked  with  Unusually  Large  Machinery — One  To  Be  Five  Times 
as  Big  as  Panama  Canal — Makes  Ammonia  Sulphate  with  Own 
Sulphuric  Acid — Powdered  Coal  and  Mond  Gas  Used  Under  Boilers — 
Starting  Timber  Forests — Large  Repair  Shops — Welfare  Provisions 

By  N.  Yamaoka* 

New  York  City 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  four  pits  and  three  shafts  men- 
tioned in  the  article  entitled  "Manchurian  Plant  with 
Seam  in  Places  Four  Hundred  Feet  Thick  Uses  Sand 
Filling,"  appearing  in  last  week's  issue,  there  is  also 
an  open  cut  mine  at  Kuchengtzue  connected  with  the 
operations  to  which  the  general  name  of  Fushun  colliery 
has  been  given.  Reference  was  made  to  this  stripping 
in  the  article  mentioned,  but  it  is  worthj^  of  further 
consideration. 

It  was  opened  in  April,  1914,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Onuma,  the  engineer  of  Fushun  colliery.  Here  the 
western  terminus  of  the  bed  is  tilted  upward  and  out- 
crops from  30  to  40  ft.  below  the  surface.  At  this  point, 
moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  reaches  400  ft.  or 
more.  By  the  end  of  October,  1919,  2,508,322  cu.yd.  of 
sand  and  soil,  1,463,532  cu.yd.  of  shale,  371,824  cu.yd. 
(348,585  tons)  of  low-grade  coal  and  1,024,356  cu.yd. 
(960,334  tons)    of  bituminous  coal  had  been  removed. 

As  soon  as  investigation  showed  that  coal  could  be 
advantageously  stripped  to  a  depth  equal  to  three  times 
its  own  thickness,  it  was  decided  to  open  this  pit  upon 
a  large  scale.  An  area  amounting  to  some  500  acres, 
where  the  coal  attains  a  thickness  of  from  180  to  430 
ft.,  will  be  stripped  during  the  next  thirty  years  or 
more.  It  is  calculated  that  from  this  area  will  be  re- 
moved during  the  first  year  32,850,000  cu.yd.  of  loam, 
sand  and  gravel,  104,564,855  cu.yd.  (100,826,648  tons) 
of  coal,  15,684,000  cu.yd.  of  partings,  185,221,000  cu.yd. 
of  shale  and  75,628,000  cu.yd.  of  gneiss.  The  excava- 
tion will  eventually  total  381,099,000  cu.yd. 


•Electrical  engineer.  South  Manchuria  Ry. 


The  panorama,  Fig.  2,  shows  this  open  cut,  which  is 
now  known  as  No.  1.  The  big  shovel  in  the  center  of 
the  illustration  is  working  in  coal  and  appears  to  be 
preparing  to  load  it  into  the  20-yd.  Western  air-dump 
cars  with  which  this  open  cut  is  equipped,  these  cars 
when  in  place  for  loading  beiue  raneed  on  the  track 
just  above  the  shovel. 

Thirty-Foot  Dirt  Dumps  Preferred 

The  height  of  the  dumps  on  which  the  stripped  ma- 
terial is  discharged  is  limited  to  about  30-ft.  because  the 
spoil  becomes  quite  disposed  to  slide  in  the  e.xtremely 
wet  weather  of  the  summer  season.  The  roads  in  the 
pit  on  which  the  dump  cars  travel  are  standard  gage 
with  a  limiting  grade  of  2  per  cent.  The  rails  weigh 
80  lb.  per  yard. 

The  coal  and  its  partings  are  shot  by  holes  drilled 
by  10-hp.  motor-driven  Keystone  drills  and  by  Jack- 
hamers.  They  are  charged  with  black  powder  which  is 
made  at  a  factory  owned  by  the  company,  the  shots 
being  fired  by  electric  fuses.  The  cost  of  the  black 
powder  per  ton  of  coal  afforded  is  20c. 

The  coal  and  shale  are  loaded  by  Chinese  coolie  labor 
into  wagons  from  benches  12  ft.  high.  About  twenty 
wagons  form  a  trip.  They  are  hauled  up  inclined  roads 
having  a  15  per  cent  grade  to  a  loading  platform,  where 
they  are  dumped  into  27-  to  50-ton  standard  railroad 
cars.  The  partings  are  hauled  to  the  same  dump  as  is 
used  for  overburden.  There  are  five  electric  hoists  of 
300-hp.,  using  2,100-volt  60-cycle  current,  the  rope  speed 
being  600-ft.  per  minute.     The  frar/ies  of  these  machine 


FIG.   1.      POWER  AND  BYPRODUCT  RECOVERY   PLANT  OF    FUSHUN  COLLIERY'  IN  MANCHURIA 


In  the  center  at  the  rear  arc  a  bloxfk  of  power  statioft  where  the  chefTiical  energy  of 

fourteen   gas  producers   of   Lymn    typo   and  Uw  producer  gas  is  eonvertcd  into  fk.arical 

in  front  eleven  of  the  Mond  pattern.   In  the  eiKMgy.   At   tho  left   in   the   rear   is   the  sul- 

loreground   on   the   right   is   the    large   gas-  phuiic    acid   works    and    in    front   of   it    the 


Bamag  coke  plant,  which  is  onlv  for  test 
purposes.  To  the  left  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  illustration  thirty  Koppers  ovens  will 
soon  be  constructed. 
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FIG.  2.     OPEN  CUT  NO.  1  AT  THE  FUSHUN  COLLIERY  SHOWING  THE  LONG  INCLINES  BY  WHICH  COAL  lb    RAISED 


The  stripping  machinery  is  in  happy  con- 
trast witli  this  coal-loading  equipment, 
which  is  even  smallei-  than  is  usual  in  the 
United  States.     A  Bucyrus  revolving  shovel 


with  2|-yd.  dipper  and  three  Bucyrus  rail- 
road-type shovels  with  a  dipper  of  the  same 
size  aie  used  for  sti'ipping.  The  first  shovel 
will  (lump  20   ft.   »bove  the  rail  on   which  it 


stands  and  so  can  load  railroad  cars  on  a 
track  20  ft.  higher  than  that  on  which  it  is 
operating.  The  other  shovels,  dumping  at 
an    elevation    only    16    ft.    above    the    top   of 


were  made  at  the  factory  of  the  South  Manchuria  Ry., 
the  motor  being  from  the  Allgemeine  Electricitats 
Gesellschaft,  of  Germany,  and  the  gears  from  the 
Citroen  Co.,  of  England. 

The  cars  used  for  loading  coal  and  partings  are  only 
of  0.6  ton  capacity.  They  have  a  2-ft.  gage  and  run  on 
25-lb.  rail.  The  management  of  the  colliery  is  con- 
vinced that  the  mine  cars  used  are  too  small  for  effi- 
ciency but  declared  that  the  sudden  determination  to 
open  strip  pits  made  the  use  of  the  underground  equip- 
ment advisable,  seeing  that  the  officials  could  not  afford 
to  wait  for  deliveries  from  abroad. 

Five  Times  Size  of  Panama  Canal  Cut 

Operations  have  been  begun  farther  to  the  eastward 
in  the  Oyama  district.  Here  some  450  acres  will  be 
stripped  and  the  quantities  of  material  moved  will  be: 
91,300,000  cu.yd.  of  soil  overbun^ton,  1,028,500,000  cu.yd. 
of  shale,  386,500,000  cu.yd.  (372,900,000  tons)  of  coal, 
or  1,402,300,000  cu.yd.  in  all. 

This  will  be  about  5.4  times  the  world's  biggest  exca- 
vation— the  Panama  Canal.  If  the  total  amount  of  ma- 
terial that  will  be  moved  were  piled  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator,  separating  the  northern  from  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  it  would  girdle  the  earth  with  a  solid 
wall  29  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  whole  plan  of 
working  is  not  completed  yet  but  the  excavation  of  soil 
v/as  started  in  October,  1920,  at  the  western  part  of 
the  Chen  Chin  Chai  pit,  with  five  bucket  excavators 
(made  by  the  Niigata  Iron  Works,  Japan),  each  of  160 
cu.yd.  per  hour  capacity.  Eleven  100-ton  steam  loco- 
motives and  eighty  20-yd.  Lidgerwood  flat  cars  are  now 
used  to  transport  the  excavated  material  to  the  dump. 

The  shale  is  removed  in  the  manner  in  which  exca- 
vations are  made  on  railroad<  until  a  depth  of  about 
130  ft.  is  reached,  after  which  that  system  is  not  re- 
garded as  being  economical.  This  shale  after  being 
loosened  by  blasting  is  loaded  on  Hat  cars  by  electric 
shovels  and  hauled  away.  For  depths  greater  than  130 
ft.  the  shale  is  loaded  as  before  into  flat  cars  and 
dumped  into  hoppers  erected  at  each  level  of  operation. 
From  these  hoppers  it  passes  to  skips,  which  are  hauled 


up  inclines  to  the  rim  of  the  pit  by  a  1,000-hp.  electric 
hoist. 

When  soil  and  shale  are  excavated  and  the  coal  bed 
exposed,  mining  will  be  started.  The  coal  will  be  blasted 
first,  then  loaded  by  electric  shovels  into  coal  cars  of 
standard  gage  and  brought  to  a  hopper.  From  here  it 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  to  the  screening  plant 
by  means  of  an  electric  hoist  similar  to  that  employed 
in  elevating  the  stripping  cars. 

The  electric-railway  department  of  the  Fushun  col- 
liery controls  twenty  50-ton  and  four  25-ton  electric 
locomotives,  also  four  motor  cars  with  five  trailers. 
The  50-ton  locomotives  are  designed  for  a  1,200-volt 
direct-current  single-trolley  system  and  are  equipped 
with  four  120-hp.  motors.  The>  are  capable  of  hauling 
a  train  weighing  600  tons  or  more  on  a  straight  level 
track.  Three  of  these  machines  are  of  Allgemeine  Elec- 
tricitats Gesellschaft  manufacture,  thirteen  are  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  make  and  four  were  built  ia  Japan.  Seven 
locomotives  are  now  serving  on  the  main  coal-transpor- 
tation line,  thirty-eight  miles  in  length;  six  on  the  sand 
transportation  line,  forty-two  miles  in  length ;  three 
for  switching  in  the  Fushun  station  yards,  one  is  placed 
at  the  locomotive  shed  and  the  remainder  are  spares. 
The  25-ton  locomotives  are  of  Allgemeine  Electricitats 
Gesellschaft  make  fitted  with  two  55-hp.  motors  and 
serve  as  auxiliaries. 

Overhead  construction  is  of  the  five-point  catenary- 
suspension  type,  having  a  pole  spacing  giving  a  150-ft. 
span.  Poles  usually  are  single  iron  lattices.  The  trol- 
ley is  a  4  0  B.  &  S.  grooved  copper  wire.  To  facilitate 
safe  and  rapid  train  movement  a  system  of  automatic 
block  signals  of  the  Union  Switch  Signal  Co.  has  been 
adopted. 

Passenger  Service  Provided  to  Mining  Town 

For  passenger  service  between  the  mining  pits  and 
the  central  residential  quarter,  four  motor  cars,  each 
equipped  with  two  80-hp.  1,200-voll  motors,  are 
operated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  applica- 
tion of  direct  current  at  1.200  volts  on  an  overhead 
trollev  svstem  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Far  East. 
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TO  THE  SURFACE  IN  SMALL  MINE  CARS  OF  0.6  TON  CAPACITY  RUNNING   ON  25-LB.   RAILS  AVITH  A  2-FT.  GAGE 


rail  on  which  they  rest,  can  fill  cars  only  if 
they  come  in  at  the  same  level  as  the 
sliovel.  The  earth  is  excavated  without 
shooting  and  is  loaded  into  20-yd.  Western 


air-dump  cars  (of  which  there  are  thirty) 
and  dumped  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
pit  so  as  to  protect  it  against  the  floods 
of  the  river.     Five  80-ton  steam  locomotives 


are  used  in  this  service.  The  nature  of  the 
material  can  be  judged  from  the  appearance 
of  the  bank  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the    illustration. 


m 


Direct  current  of  1,200  volts  is  generated  by  three 
400-kw,  and  one  750-kw.  synchronous  motor  generators. 
The  synchronous  driving  motors  are  direct-coupled  and 
are  of  585  hp.  and  1,100  hp.  These  machines  were 
supplied  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Electrification  of  the  Fushun  Branch  Line  is  now 
under  consideration.  The  realization  of  this  plan  is  not 
a  remote  possibility,  as  it  will  be  the  most  rapid  and 
economical  manner  in  which  to  move  the  coal  in  view 
of  the  large  coal  tonnage,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
eventually  reach  seven  million  yearly. 

At  present  the  colliery  has  two  power  plants,  besides 
one  in  course  of  erection.  These  supply  electric  cur- 
rent to  all  pits  for  both  power  and  lighting  as  well  as 
to  several  industries  in  the  district.  No.  1  station  is 
the  steam-power  plant  and  in  it  are  placed  two  sets  of 
1,000  kw.  Parsons  turbo-alternators  and  one  5,000  kw. 
General  Electric  Curtis  turbo-alternator  together  with 
complete  installations  of  controlling  and  feeder  switch- 
boards. Ten  400-hp.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube 
boilers  supply  steam  to  these  machines  as  well  as  to  the 
hoists  and  ventilating-fan  engines  of  the  Oyama  shaft. 

Ammonia  Sulphate  Made  in  Gas  Ovens 

No.  2  station  is  the  gas-power  plant.  Fushun  coal 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  this  averaging 
1.6  per  cent.  Even  the  refuse  picked  from  the  tables 
with  the  slate  contains  from  1.0  to  1.2  per  cent  of  this 
element.  This  constituent  in  the  coal  offered  every 
inducement  for  the  installation  of  a  gas  plant  equipped 
to  recover  ammonia.  As  a  first  step,  in  1914  were 
installed  eleven  sets  of  Mond  gas  producers,  in  which 
240  tons  of  coal  are  gasified  per  day,  furnishing  nine 
tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  about  the  same  quantity 
of  tar  as  a  byproduct. 

The  gas  from  the  producers,  in  passing  through  the 
washers,  ammonia  absorber  and  coolers,  having  been 
freed  of  dust,  ammonia  and  tarry  substances,  is  ready  to 
be  burned  as  fuel  under  the  boilers.  The  steam-gener- 
ating equipment  consists  of  eight  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
water-tube  boilers  designed  to  burn  Mond  producer  gas 
and  to  supply  steam  to  two  horizontal  Curtis  AUgemeine 


Electricitats  Gesellschaft  reducing  turbines,  running  at 
a  speed  of  3,600  r.p.m.  These  are  each  direct  coupled 
to  a  1,500-kw.  2,200-volt  60-cycle  3-phase  alternator. 
Low-pressure  steam  for  the  producers  is  taken  from  the 
intermediate  stage  of  the  turbine. 

The  heavy  demand  for  ammonium  sulphate  and  the 
rapid  progress  in  developing  the  mine  during  the  recent 
war  necessitated  the  extension  of  the  power  plant.  An- 
other bank  of  eleven  Mond  gas  producers  was  erected 
in  1917  and  a  bank  of  fourteen  Lymn  gas  producers  as 
well  as  three  3,000-kw.  3-phase  eO-cycle  2,200-volt  Gen- 
eral Electric  Curtis  turbo-alternators  operating  at  3.600 
r.p.m.  in  the  following  year. 

The  two  power  stations  operating  together  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  19,000  kw.  Byproduct  recovery 
from  the  gas  plant  amounts  to  thirty  tons  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  tar  daily. 

Powdered  Coal  Made  and  XJ^.ed  at  Plant 

To  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  electric  power 
for  mining  and  other  industrial  purposes  and  at  the 
same  time  to  replace  the  uneconomical  coal-fired  boiler 
plant  of  the  No.  1  station.  No.  3  station  was  designed 
and  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  Here  one  new  General 
Electric  Curtis  12,500  kw.  turbo-alternator  will  be  in- 
stalled. The  5,000-k\v.  machine  also  will  be  transferred 
here  fi'om  the  No.  1  station,  which  is  to  be  shut  down. 
The  boiler  plant  consists  of  six  800-hp.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  burning  powdered  coal,  prepared  by  Hor- 
beck  pulverizers. 

When  the  world-wide  depression  in  trade  and  industry 
began  some  of  the  industrial  plants  in  this  district, 
including  the  Fushun  factory  of  the  Electro-Chemical 
Industry  Co.,  a  big  consumer  of  electricity,  shut  down, 
making  further  extension  of  this  power  plant  unneces- 
sary. The  colliery  is  now  undertaking  to  transmit 
electric  energy  to  Mukden,  where  it  expects  that  some 
3,000  kw.  may  be  needed  in  various  industries,  for  city 
lighting  and  for  a  proposed  street  tramway. 

Electric  current  is  generated  and  was  formerly  trans- 
mitted at  2,200  volts.  As  the  power  demand  in  the 
distant  pits  increased  two  new  substations  were  erected 
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™. :  OP.K  c.  .0. .  ^^T-^f^-z-':^r:TrT::zr,zj^''^  '^' 


Here  the  eover  over  the  coa.  r...  from  *ov«.  i.  bemB  used  (or^t^^^^^^^ 

10  to  40  ft.     The  pit  was  ppeneei  in   1920.  F»»f,„|™„Xand  shale.     Four  80-ton  steam 

a^p^eraV-^rri-ii-ola'Stl^^th-eJaSe  |E"„ip'"cirrc?r%-«^h\  ^"^1? teJtS- 

StnTSf  o"vS?5en°.'  'fli/eJI.^VS  ^^.""0 "the  dump,  wh.eh  Is  toeated  south- 

at  Wantau  and  Lumpo  pits  and  *«  f''"^";f ,'2  ™''; 
a^e  raised  to  11,000  in  order  to  reduce  tlie  line  loss. 
OT-cooled  625  k.^.a.  single-phase. transformers  are  in- 
stalled in  each  of  these  substations. 
^^The  ^ost  important  byproduct  of  the  Mond  and  Lymn 
aas-power  plant  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  the  manu 
facture  of  which   sulphuric   acid   is   an   essential   raw 
material      Two   sulphuric   acid   plants,   each   havmg   a 
Ti  ;    apacity  of  fifty  tons  of  chamber  acid,  have  been 
installed      One  of  these  has  boen  working  since  1916  and 
is  composed  of  two  chamber  systems  placed  side  by  side, 
Lh  havifg  thirty-six  pyrite  burners   one  Glover ^ower 
three    rectangular    chambers    and    three    Gay-Lussac 
towers      The  other  plant  has  circular  chambers  and  is 
deXned  for  burning  pyrite  and  zinc  blend    the  cinder 
o     he  latter  being  sent  to  the  zinc-refining  P'-^  under 
the  administration  of  the  Zinc  Refining  Co    m  Fushun. 
Seventy-five  improved  beehive  ovens  producing  sixty 
tons  of  coke  a  day  have  been  instah.d.     These  were  in- 
tended primarily  to  supply  coke  for  the  electric  fur- 
naces of  the  Electro  Chemical  Industry  Co.  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  furnish  fuel  to  power  plants  along  the 
a'lway   company's   lines.     Before   the   calcium-carbide 
ptnt  of  the  Electric  Chemical  Industry  Co.  shut  down 
^n  installation  of  thirty  byproduct  ovens  to  produce  100 
?on!s  of  coke  was  contemplated.     This  installation,  how- 
ever  now  has  been  postponed. 

The  mine  timber  employed  in  the  Fushun  c-olliery  m 
1919  amounted  to  7,835,000  pieces.  Most  of  these  came 
from  The  forests  along  the  Mukden- Antung  railway 
^e  in  the  Yalukyang  and  Kirin  districts.  t  is  possi- 
le  that  no  heavier  demand  than  this  will  occur  m 
future  as  the  amount  of  mine  timber  recovered  when 
using  hydraulic  stowage  is  remarkable. 


wp=!t  Of  the  pit.  To  the  above  have  just 
been  added  fl^-e  scraper-bucket  excavato... 
each  handling  200  cu.yd,  Pe*'  hour  Eighty 
T  ideerwood  Manufacturing  Co.  -J->a.  nai. 
r:l!rf  transport  the  material  stripped  b> 
these  exca'^ators  to  the  dump,  where  eight 

In  1919  the  colliery  began  afforestation  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  coal  field  with  the  idea  of  obtaining    after 
ay  thirty  years,  the  necessary  quantities  of  relatn^h 
small  timber  or  that  up  to  ^^out  7  m  m  diameter,  6  72^^^^ 
000  pieces  of  which  were  needed  m  1919.     To  "^eet    hi. 
demand   a   forest  covering   54,000   acres   planted  AMth 
some  110,000,000  trees  will  be  required.     It  was  decided 
to   complete   this   work   in   thirty   years      In   the   first 
year,  1919,  an  area  of  980  acres  was  planted  with  2  000 
000    young    trees    while    at    the    same    time    4.400,000 
sprouts  were  reared  in  the  nursery  fields 

Planting  will  be  carried  out  yearly,  the  number  ol 

tre^efb'ng  increased  and  the  acreage  extended   -tu 

a  maximum  of  9,000,000  young  trees  on  4,400  acres  is 

eached  in  each  o'f  the  years  1928  and  1929,  after  which 

7,000,000  young  trees  will  be  planted  ye^^-l>   ^/^  f^^^^^ 

the  place  of  those  cut  down  and  put  to  use.     The  young 

trees  are  ready  for  service  when  they  have  f  own  /or 

ten  to  twentv  vears.     As  for  the  bigger  timbers    it  is 

believed  thai   these  can  be  obtained  from  Yalukyang 

district  in  future  as  in  the  past. 

LARGE  Plant  Alters  and  Renews  Machinery 
Alterations  and  renewals  of  parts  on  the  various 
pieces  of  machinery  employed,  such  as  hoists,  tuibine 
pumps  ventilating  fans,  screens,  excavators,  electric 
machines  etc.,  are  made  and  put  in  place  in  the  colliery 
"4rkshop  Tke  repair  of  electric  locomotives  and  sand 
cars  is  performed  in  the  locomotive  shed 

A  rescue  station  is  installed  at  the  town  of  Chen 
rhtn  Chai  and  seven  first-aid  teams,  each  consisting  oi 
Chin  Chai  ana  sexe  jy  or   Proto   breathing 

six   men   equipped   with  |^iaegei    or 

TrtLX:C::t  "---Sons  the  .an. 


iOUR   CAPACITY  ARE  STRIPPING  THE  OVERBURDEN.      THE  AREA  STRIPPED  COVERS  450  ACRES 


unloading  plows  are  installed  to  handle  the 
material.  Ten  80-ton  steam  locomotives  will 
soon  be  hauling  these  cars  from  the  shovel 
to  the  dump.  In  this  pit  the  benches  will 
be  30  ft.  hig-h  and  the  coal  will  be  loaded 
by    electric    shovels.      A    complete    hauling 


and  screening  plant  for  this  pit  is  under 
construction,  and  engineers  are  visiting  this 
country  and  Europe  to  gain  ideas  and  find 
machinery  for  this  work. 

Unfortunately     a     well-designed     colliery 
town    on    which    the    company    has    spent    a 


half  million  dollars  in  the  last  fifteen  vears 
lies  over  the  area  that  this  strip  pit  must 
ultimately  cover.  Like  parts  of  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  Its  days  are  numbered.  It  must  be 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  excavators 
and  new  residences  are  being  built. 


agement  realized  that  it  would  have  to  provide  housing 
for  3,000  Japanese  and  39,000  Chinese,  and  a  plan  was 
drafted  for  building  a  new  town  at  Chen  Chin  Chai  as 
an  auxiliary  enterprise.  Seven  hundred  buildings  with 
a  total  floor  area  of  about  200,000  sq.yd.  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Suitable 
provisions  also  were  made  for  streets,  bridges,  drains, 
sewage,  etc.,  necessary  for  maintaining  this  town  in 
accordance  with  modern  standards. 

Education  and  Health  Are  Not  Overlooked 

In  addition,  two  primary  schools,  a  girls'  school,  an 
apprentice-training  school,  a  mining  school,  a  colliery 
hospital,  a  club,  electric  lighting  and  gas  works,  water 
works  and  other  public  improvements  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  colliery  hospital  is  divided  into  several 
specialized  departments  and  administers  to  a  large 
number  of  patients  annually,  the  staff  being  consulted 
about  370,000  times  in  a  year.  Water  wells  were 
placed  beside  the  River  Hun.  From  this  source  two 
turbine  pumps  of  3,100  gallons  per  minute  capacity 
furnish  water  for  industrial  purposes,  and  two  1,250- 
gallon  and  two  620-gallon  pumps  supply  drinking  water. 
At  the  end  of  June,  1919,  the  colliery  town  contained 
6,966  dwellings  which  were  occupied  by  4,034  Japanese, 
2,918  Chinese  and  14  Koreans. 

The  telephone  exchange  station  is  equipped  with 
switchboards  for  600  subscribers  besides  300  on  an 
independent  telephone  system. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Chinese  laborers  are  "transpor- 
tation men,"  from  Shantung  and  Chihli  districts.  The 
company  spends  a  sum  of  300,000  yen  for  this  purpose 
yearly.  Such  laborers  are  not  only  supplied  with  lodg- 
ing free  of  charge  but  are  rationed  three  meals  at  14  sen 


(7c.)  a  day,  receive  free  medical  treatment  for  sickness 
or  accident  and  are  supported  for  not  more  than  six 
months  by  the  colliery  if  disabilitv  is  incurred  in  the 
line  of  duty.  In  case  of  death,  regardless  of  cause, 
the  funeral  is  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  colliery. 

Yentai  pit,  now  under  the  Fushun  colliery,  is  of  less 
importance  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  out- 
put than  are  those  described  above.  This  operation  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Lisoyang.  Xo 
reliable  record  covering  its  discovery  or  early  develop- 
ment is  available,  but  that  the  Koreans  who  worked  the 
Fushun  coal,  simultaneously  worked  that  at  Yentai  is 
obvious  from  the  nature  and  type  of  the  operations. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Russians  ob- 
tained the  coal  needed  for  railway  service  from  this  pit, 
Yentai  coal  is  semi-anthracite  containing  0.5  to  2.73 
per  cent  of  sulphur.  The  coal  is  found  in  a  series  of 
eighteen  beds  ranging  from  1  to  6  and  sometimes  to 
10  ft.  in  thickness.  The  total  quantity  available  is  com- 
puted to  be  20,000.000  tons.  The  daily  output  at  pres- 
ent amounts  to  only  300  tons.  Iron  pyrite  found  in  this 
deposit  is  used  at  the  sulphuric  acid  factory  in  Fushun. 


The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has 
favorably  reported  a  bill  authorizing  the  Borderland  Coal 
Corporation  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Tug-  Fork  of 
the  Big  Sandy  River  at  or  near  Borderland,  in  Mingo 
County,  West  Virginia. 


Sealed  proposals  will  be  opened  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Lighthouses,  Detroit,  Mich..  June  7,  1921,  2  p.m..  for 
furnishing  coal  as  required  by  lighthouse  vessels  and  light 
stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1922.  to  be 
delivered  at  Detroit,  Sheboygan.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Houghton, 
and  Marquette.  Mich.,  and  Duluth,  Minn.  Information  on 
application. 
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Fuse  Versus  Automatic  Switch  for  Motor  Protection 

Fuses  Furnished  Are  Readily  Replaced  by  Others  of  Such  Large  Capacity 
as  to  Afford  No  Protection  to  Motors — Replacement  of  Plug  Fuses  Too 
Expensive — Oxidation  Reduces  Capacity  of  Fuses,  Making  Them  Blow 
Out    Too    Readily  —  Circuit    Breakers    Not    Readily    Tampered    With 


THE  success  of  electrical  equipment  in  mines 
largely  depends  upon  the  means  provided  for  its 
protection  against  improper  usage  or  improper 
manipulation.  Fuses  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  form 
of  motor  protection.  In  recent  years  these  devices  have 
undergone  great  improvements  in  both  design  and  qual- 
ity. That  they  still  have  a  useful  field  of  application 
is  undisputed,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  they 
offer  the  most  reliable  protection  available  for  elec- 
trical mining  apparatus. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  their  use  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  having  within  easy  reach  a  more 
or  less  skilled  workman  to  replace  them  when  blown. 
Even  assuming  that  an  electrician  is  immediately  avail- 
able, considerable  time  is  lost  in  .unscrewing  covers, 
removing  the  blown  fuse  or  fuses,  and  replacing  them 
with  new  ones. 

This  operation  is  still  more  difficult,  when,  owing 
to  a  severe  short-circuit,  the  fuses  have  been  violently 
blown  and  the  terminals  damaged  by  the  resulting  arc. 
All  these  operations  require  time  during  which  impor- 
tant machines  are  idle,  workers  are  delayed,  and  the 
output  is  seriously  affected. 

Tubular  Fuses  Apt  To  Be  Replaced  by  Wire 

Another  important  objection  to  fuses  arises  from  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  tampered  with  by  un- 
authorized persons,  as  well  as  their  liability  to  incor- 
rect replacement  by  those  whose  technical  knowledge 
is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  differentiate  between 
one  size  of  wire  and  another,  or  to  make  the  necessary 
allowance  in  regard  to  current-carrying  capacity  when 
substituting  a  copper  fuse  for  one  of  tin  or  other  low- 
fusing  metal.  Attempts  ha\8  been  made  to  surmount 
these  objections  by  designing  the  fuse  in  the  form  of 
a  screwed  plug,  but  the  frequent  replacement  of  this 
type  of  fuse  is  expensive,  and  resort  often  is  made 
to   rewiring. 

Such  an  attempt  always  involves  the  possibility  of 
using  some  size  of  wire  other  than  that  with  which 
the  plug  was  originally  supplied,  and  as  variations  in 
this  direction  usually  are  toward  ;•  larger  rather  than 
a  smaller  conductor,  the  re-fused  .ilug  offers  little  or 
mo  protection  to  the  apparatus  it  is  supposed  to  safe- 
guard. Furthermore,  when  such  fuses  fail  and  a 
machine  is  stojiped  the  plug  socket  is  frequently  bridged 
by  means  of  fuse  wire  or  other  material,  a  method 
v/hich  if  carelessly  executed  invariably  damages  the 
fittings. 

The  ordinary  tubular  fuse  lends  itself  to  a  similar 
kind  of  abuse;  in  fact,  this  device  is  more  easily  re- 
placed by  pieces  of  wire  than  is  the  plug  fuse.  There- 
fore, it  is  obvious  that  fuses,  unless  replaced  in  a 
])roper  manner  by  a  competent  workman,  are  likely  to 
become  utterly  useless  as  a  means  of  protection. 

Risk  of  fire  also  is  constantly  present,  especially  in 
mines  where  gas  exists.  There  is  always  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fuse  box  containing  an  explosive  mixture  which 


is  likely  to  ignite  when  a  fuse  blows.  The  greatest 
danger  arises  under  conditions  of  short-circuit,  when 
fuses  of  any  kind  are  apt  to  burst  with  great  violence. 

By  suitable  calibration  a  fuse  may  be  arranged  to 
provide  a  definite  time  limit  between  the  reaching  of 
maximum  current  value  and  the  interruption  of  the 
circuit.  This  feature  may  be  usefully  employed  in  cases 
where  motors  are  subjected  to  a  rapidly  fluctuating 
load,  causing  the  current  to  momentarily  rise  above  the 
safe  limit  of  continuous  operation. 

What  is  known  as  "aging"  also  is  a  serious  drawback. 
A  fuse  must  necessarily  carry  the  full  current  passing 
in  the  circuit,  and  obviously  if  the  wire  is  sufficiently 
small  to  be  melted  at,  say,  25  or  50  per  cent  overload, 
it  is  always  at  a  high  temperature  and  oxidizes  rapidly. 
Consequently,  an  old  fuse  may  melt  when  carrying  a 
current  considerably  below  its  rated  capacity.  Inci- 
dentally it  might  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of 
plug  fuses  the  rise  in  temperature  in  many  instances 
is  sufficient  to  impair  the  contact  between  the  plug  and 
its  fittings,  causing  the  surfaces  to  weld  together  and 
preventing  the  withdrawal  of  the  plug.  Furthermore, 
even  when  the  plug  is  successfully  removed,  the  burned 
surfaces  require  refacing  before  another  fuse  can  be 
inserted.  The  shortcomings  enumerated  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  desirable  a  more  reliable  and  convenient 
means  of  protecting  electrical  mining  apparatus  than 
the  fuse  affords. 

Why  Circuit  Breaker  Excels  Fuse 

Undoubtedly  some  form  of  automatic  switch  or  cir- 
cuit breaker  is  the  most  efficient  protection  for  either 
large  or  small  motors.  The  advantages  of  this  type 
of  switch  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  After 
the  switch  opens  as  a  result  of  overload,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  circuit  can  be  immediately  re-estab- 
lished with  an  adequate  degree  of  protection  without 
assistance  from  a  skilled  workman.  (2)  The  risk  of 
coming  into  contact  with  live  parts  while  changing 
fuses  is  entirely  eliminated.  (3)  The  measure  of  pro- 
tection once  properly  set  remains  constant.  (4)  The 
setting  at  which  the  device  will  trip  may  be  readily 
varied  within  well-defined  limits  clearly  indicated  on 
any  automatic  switch  that  is  the  product  of  a  reputable 
manufacturer. 

On  direct-current  circuits,  by  using  a  double-pole 
switch  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  a  trip  on  one 
line  and  on  three-phase  circuits  with  the  neutral  point 
insulated  two  trips  only  are  necessary.  .  If  the  neutral 
point  is  grounded,  in  order  to  adequately  protect  the 
apparatus  a  trip  coil  should  be  placed  in  each  phase. 
The  overload  adjustment  should  be  well  protected  from 
interference  by  unauthorized  persons  but  should  be 
readily  accessible  to  any  one  provided  with  a  suitable 
key. 

In  the  case  of  direct-current  motors  air-break  switches 
are  required,  but  on  alternating-current  circuits,  oil 
switches  are  preferable  ana  should  always  be  used  on 
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underground  apparatus.  Each  switch  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  no-voltage  attachment,  which,  in  the  event 
of  interruption  in  the  current  supply,  will  isolate  the 
motor  connected  to  it. 

As  regards  first  cost,  fuses  have  the  advantage  over 
circuit  breakers,  but  in  maintenance  expense  and  in 
continuity  of  operations  with  a  maximum  of  safety 
the  automatic  switch  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  of 
protection  for  electrical  apparatus  both  above  and  below 
ground. 

Rocking  Towers  with  a   Clamshell    Bucket 

Permit  Storage  of  Coal  Over  Large  Areas 

ANEW  apparatus  for  storing  coal  and  other  material 
is  being  manufactured  by  the  Railway  &  Industrial 
Engineering  Co.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.  This  device,  which 
embodies  many  radical  departures  from  present  prac- 
tice, is  called  the  Harrington  rocking  cableway,  after 
its  inventor,  N.  T.  Harrington,  of  the  company  above 
nam.ed.  While  the  apparatus  may  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  handling  and  stocking  of  many  materials, 
its  use  as  a  coal-storing  unit  attracts  most  attention  at 
the  present  time. 

Already  installations  of  this  device  have  been  made 
at  some  bituminous  mines  in  central  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  believed  also  that  the  apparatus  will  find 
ready  favor  among  the  handlers  and  storers  of  anthra- 
cite. By  reason  of  the  large  area  that  may  be  served  by 
the  unit  it  will  be  possible  to  store  high-sulphur  coals 
with  comparative  safety  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
as  the  mine  product  may  be  placed  in  piles  of  small 
depth  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 

The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  two  structural- 
steel  towers,  each  of  which  is  balanced  by  a  counter- 
weight attached  to  its  base;  an  ordinary  clamshell  or 
grab  bucket;  controlling  ropes  for  the  manipulation  of 
the  towers  and  bucket,  and  the  necessary  electrical-  or 
steam-driven  operating  motors. 


The  illustration  shows  the  principles  of  operation  of 
the  new  apparatu.':.  The  base  of  each  tower  is  curved  and 
filled  with  concrete,  which  acts  as  a  counterweight,  tend- 
ing to  keep  the  structural  support  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. The  tower  base  is  set  on  an  oppositely  curved 
support,  and  may  be  given  a  lateral  movement  through 
an  angle  of  about  120  deg. 

With  this  construction  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
line  of  thrust  through  the  tower  ba.se  always  is  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  tower  support.  When  the 
tower  is  at  its  greatest  inclination  the  counterweight  in 
the  base  is  exerting  its  greatest  moment,  so  that  any 
tendency  to  slip  backward  along  the  curved  base  as  the 
tower  is  pulled  over  is  nullified  by  this  increasing  coun- 
terbalancing effect. 

Each  tower  is  stayed  in  the  rear  by  a  cable  guy  at- 
tached to  a  concrete  anchor,  and  a  rocking  or  tilting 
anchor  is  placed  at  either  side.  A  continuous  cable 
passes  through  suitable  blocks  attached  to  these  latter 
anchors,  thence  up  and  over  two  .sheave  wheels  at  the 
top  of  each  tower.  This  cable  is  actuated  from  a  drum 
situated  near  one  of  the  towers  and  in  line  with  the 
locking  anchors,  and  operated  by  a  motor.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  rock  or  tilt  both  towers  in  unison  from  the 
one  control.  The  length  of  the  common  leg  of  the 
triangles  formed  by  the  line  of  thrust  of  the  tower, 
the  tilting  guys  and  the  horizontal  does  not  vary;  the 
other  two,  of  course,  change  with  the  inclination  of  the 
tower,  but  their  sum  or  combined  length  remains  con- 
stant. 

Pile  Sevenfold  .as  Long  as  Towers  Are  High 

Bucket  movement  and  manipulation  are  controlled  by 
the  same  man  who  rocks  the  towers.  He  may  be  sta- 
tioned at  any  convenient  point  of  vantage  from  which 
he  can  oversee  all  sections  of  the  large  area  served  by 
the  device.  From  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  towers  of  light  cons;fuction  it  has  been  found  that 
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they  may  be  located  at  a  distance  from  each  other  that 
is  roughly  72  times  their  individual  heights.  The  width 
of  the  rectangle  covered  is  1.7  times  the  tower  height. 
The  resultant  available  storage  space  consequently  is 
quite  extensive.  For  example,  suppose  towers  60  ft. 
high  are  employed.  A  storage  space  is  created  that  is 
about  450  ft.  long  and  slightly  more  than  100  ft.  in 
width.  A  speed  of  bucket  traverse  on  the  cableway 
equal  to  1,000  ft.  per  minute  may  easily  be  attained. 
This,  while  not  excessive,  is  many  times  that  of  the  or- 
dinary crane,  which  the  apparatus  closely  approaches 
in  principle  of  operation. 

The  device  gives  a  rapid  service  over  depressions  in 
the  ground,  as  the  main  cable  may  be  stretched  above 
a  surface  of  rough  contour,  where  it  might  be  impos- 
sible to  build  supports  or  tracks  for  any  other  type  of 
mechanism.  It  can  also  operate  over  buildings  or  other 
obstructions  and  thereby  utilize  areas  for  storage  that 
might  be  unavailable  otherwise.  The  predominating 
feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  movement  of  the  main 
track  cable  in  a  lateral  direction  with  only  a  light  mov- 
ing weight  in  the  shape  of  operating  parts.  Practically 
no  power  is  consumed  in  the  transport  of  any  dead 
weight  along  with  the  live  one. 


Balanced  Skip  Hoist  That  Both  Elevates 
And  Distributes  Boiler  Coal 

MUCH  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last  few 
years  to  the  design  and  construction  of  material- 
handling  apparatus.  Consequently  a  radical  improve- 
ment in  this  line  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  but  when 
made  is  a  matter  of  interest.  Such  an  improvement  has 
recently  been  patented  by  Warren  Travell  and  is  now 
being  manufactured  bj''  the  Exeter  Machine  Works, 
Inc.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Of  all  the  many  forms  o^  equipment  for  raising  ma- 
terials the  skip  hoist  probably  is  the  oldest.  The  earliest 
type  consisted  simply  of  a  windlass  with  a  tub  or 
bucket ;  later,  guide  rails  were  added  and  a  cage  struc- 
ture adopted,  resulting  finally  in  the  modern  passenger 
elevator  and  the  deep-mine  hoist. 

One  branch  of  this  development,  dating  back   more 


than  one  hundred  years,  produced  the  so-called  skip, 
having  four  wheels  running  on  a  pair  of  inclined  tracks. 
In  order  to  dump  the  skip  automatically  the  tread  of 
the  upper  pair  of  wheels  was  made  narrower  than  that 
of  the  lower  pair,  the  track  for  these  wheels  was  curved 
at  the  upper  limit  of  travel  and  the  wider-gage  track 
carrying  the  lower  wheels  was  continued  straight  on 
for  a  short  distance.  This  gave  a  simple  and  efficient 
hoisting  device  and  one  which  in  thousands  of  installa- 
tions has  proved  satisfactory. 

One  Transfer  Where  Two  Were  Used  Formerly 

In  all  these  devices  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
build  a  single  machine  combining  horizontal  transport 
with  the  hoisting  operation.  The  material  handled  has 
always  been  removed  from  the  skip  or  cage  at  the  end 
of  the  hoist  and  the  horizontal  movement,  where  neces- 
sary, has  required  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. Industrial  railways,  cableways,  bucket  convey- 
ors, belt  conveyors,  scraper  conveyors  and  many  other 
forms  of  transporting  equipment  thus  have  been  used 
in  connection  with,  or  as  auxiliaries  to,  skip  hoists. 

The  improvement  above  referred  to  is  one  whereby 
the  skip  which  elevates  the  material  is  enabled  to  trans- 
port it  horizontally.  In  other  words  this  improvement 
makes  it  possible  to  do  with  a  single  machine  the  work 
that  heretofore  has  required  two  separate  devices  for 
its  accomplishment. 

In  order  that  the  skip  may  be  able  to  carry  its  load 
both  verticallj^  and  horizontally  without  spillage  a  radical 
change  has  been  made  in  its  construction.  The  ordinary 
skip  is  simply  an  open-ended  box  equipped  with  four 
wheels  and  a  hinged  bale.  The  improved  skip  has  an 
opening  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  side  or  top  for 
receiving  the  load,  and  has  single-  or  double-hinged 
doors  on  the  opposite  side  for  discharging  when  the 
skip  is  running  on  a  horizontal  track. 

Coal  Is  Tripped  Wherever  It  Is  Needed 

Filling  of  the  skip  is  accomplished  preferably  by  a 
chute  from  a  hopper.  The  doors  or  valves  of  the  skip 
are  held  in  the  closed  position  by  a  latch,  the  tripping 
of  which  accomplishes  discharge.  For  installations  hav- 
ing a  fixed  point  of  discharge,  the  latch  trip  is  fastened 
in  position  beside  the  track;  if,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  dump  the  skip  at  different  points  along  its  horizontal 
travel,  as  in  the  case  of  filling  an  overhead  coal  bunker 
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in  a  boiler  house,  the  trip  easily  may  be  shifted  from 
place  to  place  as  required.  A  further  improvement  con- 
sists in  placing  the  trip  on  a  traveling  frame  which  is 
moved  back  and  forth  by  a  hand  winch  conveniently 
located. 

An  important  feature  of  this  improved  skip  hoist  con- 
sists in  the  balancing  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  skip 
and  half  that  of  its  load  by  a  counterweight  which 
operates  only  during  the  vertical  motion  of  the  bucket. 
In  lowering  the  empty  skip  the  motor  raises  the  counter- 
weight, doing  the  same  amount  of  work  as  in  hoisting. 
As  the  weight  of  the  skip  frequently  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  load  is  carries,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  reduce  the  necessary  size  of  the  motor  and  the 
unbalanced  stresses  in  the  hoisting  equipment  to  one- 
quarter  of  what  is  required  for  the  ordinary  unbalanced 
hoist  or  to  one-half  of  that  for  the  less  common  type  in 
which  two  buckets  are  operated  in  balance.  A  second 
counterweight  of  nominal  size  is  employed  to  take  up 
the  slack  rope  paid  out  from  the  hoisting  drum  during 
horizontal  travel  of  the  skip. 

Reduces  Manual  Labor  Needed  in  Operation 

Manual  labor  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this 
device  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  installation  of 
automatic  switches  which  reverse  the  motor  at  either 
end  of  the  skip's  run.  By  this  means,  in  combination 
with  an  automatic  filling  device,  the  skip  hoist  is  made 
entirely  self-acting  in  its  operation  and  requires  only 
the  occasional  services  of  an  operater  to  keep  the 
machinery  oiled  and  to  shift  the  movable  tripper  in  case 
one  is  used. 

The  skip  may  be  of  any  suitable  capacity  and  the 
height  of  lift  and  length  of  run  may  be  made  any 
reasonable  distance  to  suit  existing  requirements. 
Assuming  the  ordinary  case  of  a  boiler  house  with  a 
hoist  of  this  kind  transferring  coal  from  a  hopper  to  an 
overhead  bunker,  an  equipment  of  this  improved  type 
having  a  skip  of  one  ton  capacity  with  a  traveling  speed 
of  500  ft.  per  minute  will  handle  coal  at  any  rate  up  to 
eighty  tons  per  hour.  With  a  skip  of  two  tons 
capacity  the  rate  of  handling  is  increased  to  150  tons 
per  hour. 

This  skip  hoist  would  serve  not  only  for  boiler  plants 
away  from  the  coal  mines  but  also  to  carry  slack  from 
a  tipple  bin  to  a  bin  above  the  boilers  or  to  deliver  the 
crushed  bone  from  the  picking  table  to  the  same  point. 


Ireland's  Peat  Supply  Will  Serve  All  Her 
Needs  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 

A  BRITISH  report  of  the  peat  resources  of  Ireland 
says  that  the  Irish  peat  bogs  cover  three  million 
acres,  more  than  half  being  "red  bog,"  as  distinct  from 
"mountain  peat  soil."  More  than  a  million  acres  of 
these  bogs  represent  the  flat  and  deep  areas,  thi*ee-quar- 
ters  of  which  are  concentrated  within  the  central  belt, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  joining  Howth  with 
Sligo  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  joining  Wicklow  with 
Galway. 

The  million  acres  are  estimated  to  have  peat  deposits 
of  an  average  depth  of  17  ft.  and  to  contain  upward  of 
two  billion  long  tons  of  anhydrous  peat.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  as  regards  the  content  of  the  mountain 
bogs,  but  there  probably  are  in  all  between  three  and 
three  and  one-half  billion  long  tons  of  anhydrous  peat 
or,  say,  four  billion  long  tons  of  dried  peat  in  the  Irish 
bogs.     At  the  present  rate  of  peat  consumption,  say 


six  million  long  tons  per  annum,  and  allowing  that  all 
the  imp .rted  coal,  4,650,000  long  tons,  were  replaced 
by  peat  fuel  on  the  basis  of  two  tons  of  air-dried  peat 
to  one  ton  of  coal — that  is,  about  nine  million  long  tons 
of  peat — the  peat  deposits  would  satisfy  the  fuel  and 
power  requirements  of  the  country  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  for  more  than  250  years. 

The  total  coal  used  in  the  inland  districts  of  Ireland 
amounts  to  1,463,000  long  tons,  leaving  a  balance  at 
ports  of  import  for  local  use  and  for  use  in  adjoining 
districts  not  requiring  to  be  transported  by  rail  of 
2,800,000  long  tons.  The  total  coal  consumed  in  Ire- 
land for  all  purposes  amounts  to  only  1.08  long  tons 
per  head  per  annum,  but  to  that  should  be  added  the 
large  amount  of  peat  used.  Apparently  1,500,000  people 
are  wholly  dependent  on  peat  for  fuel,  which  at  4  long 
tons  per  head  per  annum  would  amount  to  6,000,000 
long  tons  a  year. 

Assuming  that  90  per  cent  ot  drained  bog  is  water 
and  that  the  density  is  1.00  the  yield  will  be  about  120 
long  tons  of  anhydrous  peat  per  foot-acre  of  the  bog, 
or  about  160  long  tons  of  air-dried  peat  containing  25 
per  cent  water.  A  long  ton  of  average  slane-cut  air- 
dried  peat  fuel,  filled  loosely,  occupies  approximately 
140  cu.ft.,  whereas  a  corresponding  figure  for  bitu- 
minous coal  in  bulk  would  be  about  45  cu.ft. 

Air-dried  peat  containing  25  per  cent  moisture  has 
a  calorific  value  between  6,000  and  7,000  B.t.u.  per  lb., 
whereas  coal  as  supplied  in  Dublin  averages  11,000  to 
12,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  "as  received."  Taking  the  mean 
of  these  figures  for  peat  and  coal  it  follows  that  1.77 
tons  of  average  slane-cut  air-dried  peat  will  occupy  5* 
times  the  volume  of  a  ton  of  coal  and  hence  may  be 
said  to  be  approximately  5h  times  as  bulky  as  its  calori- 
fic equivalent  in  coal. 

Machine-cut  peat  when  filled  in  loosely  gives  an  aver- 
age volume  of  100  cu.ft.  per  long  ton,  but  the  calorific 
value  per  pound  is  the  same  as  if  the  peat  were  slane- 
cut.  Such  peat  is  four  ^imes  as  bulky  as  coal  when 
comparing  the  calorific  values  of  both. 


The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  reporting 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  beginning  July  1 
next — the  bill  having  failed  in  the  Senate  last  session  due 
to  fight  over  a  reduced  naval  building  program — reduces 
coal  appropriations  for  the  navy  by  one-half  from  those 
available  for  the  current  year,  in  anticipation  of  reduced 
coal  prices.  "It  would  seem  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
decline  in  fuel  prices,"  says  the  committee,  in  support  of 
an  allotment  of  $17,500,000  appropriated  for  fuel  for  the 
navy.  The  appropriation  for  fuel  for  ships'  use  for  the 
current  year  is  $30,000,000,  which  includes  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000.  Another  deficiency  of  $6,000,- 
000  has  been  submitted,  making  a  total  of  $36,600,000  for 
fuel  for  ships'  use  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  For  the  four  years  prior  to  the  war  the  committee  says 
the  appropriations  for  ships'  fuel  averaged  $5,226,114.  The 
committee  provides  for  1922  a  total  of  $17,500,000  for  fuel, 
or  half  the  current  year  requirements  but  more  than  three 
times  the  annual  appropriations  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  The  committee  also  anticipates  reduced  steaming  by 
the  navy,  as  the  bill  provides  for  a  navy  of  100,000  men. 
It  also  says  that  with  the  increased  tonnage  over  the  pre- 
war period,  attributable  practically  solely  to  small  craft, 
it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  fuel  proposed  should  prove 
adequate.  For  fuel  for  the  Marine  Corps  the  committee 
provides  $590,000.  an  increase  of  $140,000  over  the  current 
year  but  $274,800  less  than  estimated. 


The  request  of  District  of  Columbia  public  schools  for 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  ccal  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  has  been  granted. 
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Kohler  Bill  Will  Shut  Down  Scranton  Mines 

To  A  COMMITTEE  of  members  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  and  various  civic  bodies  the  coal  opei-ators  of 
Scranton  gave  notice  on  May  7  that  they  would  discontinue 
operation  on  the  day  that  Governor  Sproul  signed  the  Kohler 
bill  because  85  per  cent,  of  the  coal  left  under  Scranton 
must  be  acquired  by  second  mining  and  cannot  be  recovered 
without  causing  damage  to  the  surface,  which  under  the 
Kohler  bill  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  conference  included  all  the  operators  in  Scranton  and 
Dunmore,  the  representatives  of  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary 
clubs,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Commercial  Association  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  S.  J.  McDonald, 
president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  acted  as  spokesman, 
asking  W.  W.  Inglis,  general  manager  of  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.,  Coal  Department,  how  much 
coal  was  under  Scranton  and  Dunmore,  how  much  was  pillar 
coal,  and  could  second  mining  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
surface  ? 

Mr.  Inglis  put  the  coal  resources  under  the  two  cities  as 
one  hundred  million  tons,  said  that  85  per  cent  was  in  pillars 
and  that  the  coal  in  second  mining  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out disturbing  the  surface.  On  being  told  by  Mr.  McDonald 
that  "Many  people  of  Scranton  believe  that  the  operators 
are  using  considerable  bluff  and  buncombe  and  that  they 
will  not  close  operations  if  the  mine-cave  bills  are  signed  by 
the  Governor,"  Mr.  Inglis  replied:  "As  soon  as  the  law  is 
signed,  the  mines  will  be  closed.  We  are  preparing  for  this 
already.  If  we  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Fowler  [the 
reparation]  bill  we  automatically  deprive  ourselves  of  con- 
testing the  constitutionality  of  the  Kohler  [the  regulatory] 
bill." 

Officials  of  the  Leggitt's  Creek  and  Van  Storch  collieries 
informed  the  labor-union  representatives  that  they  were 
willing  to  become  parties  to  the  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween the  companies  and  the  Board  of  Trade  providing  for 
the  repair  of  houses  valued  at  less  than  $5,000.  Charles 
Dorrance  stated  that  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  could  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  be  a  party  to  this  agreement  but  declared  that 
the  company  had  been  repairing  properties  damaged  by 
mine  caves  for  some  time.  The  D.  L.  &  W.  declared  that 
the  contracts  to  repair  properties  damaged  by  mine  caves 
would  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  the  Governor  signed  the 
Kohler  bill.  About  800  properties  will  be  left  unrepaired  if 
that  action  is  taken. 

Between  15,000  and  20,000  Men  May  Be  Idle 

Fifteen  local  collieries  will  be  closed  down  when  the  Koh- 
ler bill  is  signed:  Diamond,  Hyde  Park,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Green 
Ridge,  Bellevue,  Dodge,  National,  Sloan,  Taylor,  Van  Storch, 
■  Leggitt's  Creek,  Gibbons,  Nay  Aug  in  Scranton  and  Nos. 
5  and  6  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  in  Dunmore.  Between 
15,000  and  20,000  men  will  be  laid  idle  and  payrolls  amount- 
ing to  $50,000,000  will  be  wiped  out  if  the  mines  are  closed. 
The  feeling,  in  some  sections,  however,  is  still  quite  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Kohler  and  Fowler  bills.  Even  the  Lacka- 
wanna County  Medical  Association  felt  impelled  to  vote  in 
their  favor  at  a  recent  meeting. 

The  Kohlor  bill  requires  the  coal  companies  to  file  accurate 
maps  and  tracings  of  all  workings  a^  least  once  in  every 
six  months.  In  cities  these  maps  art-  to  be  filed  with  the 
mayor,  and  in  boroughs  and  first-class  townships  they  are 
to  be  filed  with  the  county  commissioners.  Another  section 
requires  that  the  companies  "keep  designated  by  number 
each  and  every  pillar  of  anthracite  coal  beneath  the  surface 
still  remaining  in  place."  All  tlicse  pillars  must  be  plainly 
marked  with  numerals. 

Section  4  gives  mayors,  burgesses  and  township  commis- 
sioners and  their  agents  the  right  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
inspect  mining  operations.  Another  section  gives  these 
same  authorities  the  explicit  authority  to  close  down  mining 
operations  under  certain  conditions.     Section  5  says: 

"The  mayor  of  cities,  the  burgess  in  boroughs,  the  board 
of  township  commissioners  in  townships  of  the  first  class, 
shall  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  mining  of  anthracite 
where  the  pillars  of  coal  shall  not  have  been  numbered  and 
the  numbers  thereof  designated  by  maps  or  tracings,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  and  where  mining  operations  are  being 


conducted  in  violation  of  this  act  they  shall  have  the  power 
to  nrevent  any  miner  or  laborer  other  than  those  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  entering  the 
mine  or  mining  operation  until  such  time  as  the  provisions 
of  the  act  have  been  complied  with." 

Townships  of  the  second  class  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  act  and  also  any  lands  which  are  owned  in 
fee  simple  and  are  at  the  same  time  distant  more  than  150 
ft.  from  any  improved  property  owned  by  any  other  person. 

Petitions  are  being  circulated  saying  that  the  companies 
are  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  protect  the  prop- 
erties over  their  workings,  and  the  General  Citizens  Cave 
Committee  is  urging  that  these  documents  be  not  signed. 


British  Columbia  Coal  Inquiry  Completed; 
Cost  Sheets  Justify  Prices 

THE  coal  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  to  ascertain  why  coal  costs  the  consumer  in 
the  province  so  much  more  now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago 
is  at  an  end.  This  investigation  was  granted  after  agitation 
centering  chiefly  in  the  City  of  Vancouver.  It  was  backed 
up  by  the  City  Council  of  that  city.  It  will,  there  is  no 
doubt,  cost  the  ratepayers  of  the  province  a  considerable 
sum.  What  results  will  be  achieved  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  reports  of  the  Commissioner,  the  coal-mining  engi- 
neer chosen  to  conduct  the  technical  side  of  the  inquiry-, 
and  the  chartered  accountant  have  not  yet  been  released  by 
the  Minister  of  Mines.  But,  from  all  reports,  it  is  not 
likely  that  much  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  British 
Columbian's  problem  of  obtaining  cheaper  coal. 

F.  T.  Congdon,  counsel  for  the  public,  voiced  public  senti- 
ment when  he  observed  that  it  seemed  absurd  that  with 
coal  in  quantities  short  distances  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation, it  should  cost  $15  a  ton.  The  cost  sheets  of  the 
operators  and  the  dealers,  sworn  to  by  responsible  business- 
men and  apparently  unshaken  by  competent  rebuttal  evi- 
dence, justify  the  prevailing  conditions. 

Mr.  Congdon,  as  a  result  of  his  activities  before  the  Coal 
Commission,  made  the  following  recommendations  relative 
to  the  coal  business  of  the  providence: 

(1)  Abolish  the  use  of  the  long  ton. 

(2)  Require  coal  operators  to  furnish  monthly  returns  of 
operating  costs  and  sales  realizations  of  their  several  mines. 

(3)  Dealei-s  should  be  licensed,  not  for  revenue,  but  to 
comply  with  conditions  contained  in  the  license  safeguard- 
ing the  public. 

(4)  Consideration  of  feasibility  of  collection  of  stores  of 
coal  during  the  summer. 

(5)  Tests  should  be  made  and  published  showing  the 
analyses  and  characteristics  of  coal  from  all  provincial 
mines. 

(6)  Dealers  should  be  required  to  issue  regular  lists  set- 
ting forth  the  different  grades  of  coal,  tests  relating  to 
them  and  the  uses  to  which  different  grades  of  coal  may  be 
best  applied,  with  prices. 

(7)  Consideration  of  appointment  of  a  fair  weights  and 
measures  officer  for  the  province,  and  he  might  be  given  su- 
pervision over  similar  civic  officers  and  jurisdiction  as  to 
grades. 

(8)  Supervision  of  construction  of  buildings  might  include 
regard  to  convenience  for  accepting  coal  and  wood  in  bulk. 

(9)  Combines  which  keep  up  the  price  of  coal  should  be 
dissolved  and  the  offenders  punished. 

(10)  An  exactment  to  compel  operators  to  furnish  coal 
to  any  person  demanding  a  quantity  not  less  than  one  car- 
load of  forty  tons. 

(11)  Study  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  introduc- 
ing uses  of  coal  that  would  obviate  the  waste  of  byprod- 
ucts and  the  public  nuisances  now  suffered. 

(12)  Consideration  of  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  and  es- 
tablishment of  central  plants  for  production  and  autimatic 
stokers. 

(13)  Encouragement  of  interior  (British  Columbia)  mines 
which  can  produce  coal  at  low  operating  costs  and  can  place 
it  on  the  market  at  low  cost  if  railway  rates  are  made  rea- 
sonable, and  endeavor  to  secur»  reduction  of  railway  rates. 
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Co-operation  Needed  in  the  Development  of 
Improved  Equipment 

Development  of  a  New  Type  of  Machine  Requires 
the  Expenditure  of  Time,  Labor  and  Means  and 
Involves  Many  Failures — ^Mine  Officials  Must  Co- 
operate   with    Manufacturers   to    Insure    Success 


WITH  much  interest  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  letters  in  Coal  Age 
bearing  on  the  development  of  coal- 
loading  machines.  It  was  pleasing  to 
note  that  N.  D.  Levin,  in  his  letter, 
Mar.  24,  p.  543,  characterizes  the  atti- 
tude of  a  previous  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject as  being  obstructive  to  all  pi'ogress. 

Perhaps  few  men  beyond  those  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  manufactur- 
ing end,  realize  the  great  expense  and 
amount  of  work  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  type  of  machine 
of  any  kind.  Many  trials  bring  failure 
and  disappointment  and  these  must  be 
met  and  the  difficulty  overcome  by  re- 
newed mental  effort  before  ever  the 
machine  is  brought  to  public  notice. 

Operators  Benefited  More  Than 
Manufacturers 

Let  us  pause  here  and  ask:  Who  is 
ultimately  the  greatest  beneficiary  in 
the  event  of  final  success?  Will  not 
the  coal  operator  profit  to  an  even 
larger  extent  than  the  manufacturer 
when  the  improved  equipment  has  been 
placed  at  his  disposal  and  its  installa- 
tion shows  a  larger  production  at  a  less 
cost  for  operation? 

History  will  prove  that  the  consum- 
ing public  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  many  a  poor  starving  inventor, 
who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  develop  the  things  that  we  now 
enjoy  and  are  prone  to  regard  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Without  improved 
equipment  in  our  mines,  where  would 
the  coal  industry  be  today?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  put  aside  the  short- 
sighted, selfish  policies  that  so  often 
control  us  and  lend  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  striving 
to  develop  and  improve  present  equip- 
ment in  mining? 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  earlier  in 
life,  to  secure  employment  with  a  coal 
operator  who  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  offered  every  facility  for  trying- 
out,  in  his  mine,  any  new  device  that 
promised  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  industry. 
For  that  purpose,  a  section  of  the  mine 
was  understood  as  being  set  apart 
where  a  new  machine  or  type  of  equip- 
ment could  be  installed. 

It  was  even  permitted  to  make  any 
possible    changes    in    the     methods    of 


working  that  seemed  necessary  to  give 
the  device  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 
I  do  not  recall,  however,  that  these  ex- 
periments involved  the  management  in 
any  great  expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  sure  that  the  benefits  derived  more 
than  outweighed  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense entailed  by  the  trial. 

Difficulties  Encountered 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties 
involved  in  the  mechanical  loading  of 
coal,  and  this  is  especially  true  under 
the  present  methods  of  laying  out  mine 
workings.  As  just  mentioned,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  the  power  of  the  mine 
management  to  lend  great  assistance 
in  the  practical  development  of  new 
machinery,  by  showing  a  willingness  to 
modify  the  methods  of  working  em- 
ployed, in  a  portion  of  the  mine,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  a  new  machine  under 
as  favorable  conditions  as  possible. 

That  a  successful  mechanical  loader 
is  desirable  in  our  mines  we  all  agree. 
It  is  my  firm  belief,  that,  in  time,  this 
type  of  machine  will  be  developed  so 
as  to  work  successfully  under  most  any 
condition  common  in  mining.  But, 
assistance  from  mine  operators  will 
greatly  hasten  that  time. 

Speaking  of  concentration  of  work, 
which  one  writer  appears  to  regard  as 
impracticable,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
modern  appliances  such  as  coal  loaders 
and  other  improved  equipment  make 
concentration  not  only  possible  but 
highly  probable. 

Hydrauuc  Blasting 

Thei-e  is,  for  instance,  now  being 
developed  in  this  field,  a  method  of 
hydraulic  blasting  in  connection  with 
the  Oldroyd  mining  machine,  which 
undercuts  and  shears  the  coal,  besides 
cutting  the  slots  for  the  hydraulic 
cartridge.  These  efforts  have  met  with 
some  considerable  success. 

My  hope  is  that  if  this  method  can 
be  perfected  and  a  suitable  loading- 
machine  devised,  it  will  be  possible  to 
load  the  tonnage  of  a  mine  from  a 
very  small  fraction  of  territory  now 
required. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
many  economies  that  would  result  from 
a   great  concentration   of  woi'k,   as   all 


mining  men  know  what  trouble  and 
expense  are  involved  in  keeping  open 
large  and  scattered  areas,  in  mines. 
With  cutting,  shooting  and  loading  per- 
formed in  one  continuous  operation,  it 
is  clear  that  a  small  territory  will  fur- 
nish a  large  tonnage  of  coal  and  better 
supervision  can  be  had  and  maintenance 
cost  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

W.  A.  Ream. 
Denver,  Col.  Mining  Engineer. 

Work  That  Counts  for  Nothing 

Much  time  is  lost  by  mine  foremen  in 
fruitless  efforts  often  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  a  lack  of  proper  man- 
agement  and  co-operation. 

PERMIT  me  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions in  line  with  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Mar.  3.  p.  391, 
entitled  "The  Futile  Foreman."  The 
article  pointed  out  a  few  things  that 
cause  mine  foremen  much  fruitless 
effort  and  appealed  to  me  as  of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  the  production 
of  coal. 

Attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  transportation  facilities  in 
the  mine.  This  may  be  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  things,  such  as  poor  equipment, 
cars  and  track  not  in  good  condition, 
insufficient  power  for  hauling  the  coal 
and  Ji  poorly  arranged  system  generally. 
Essentials  to  Success  in  the 
Operation  of  a  Mine 

Every  practical  mining  man  knows 
that  the  successful  operation  of  a  mine 
depends  largely  on  maintaining  good 
roadbed,  track  and  switches.  Competent 
trackmen  must  be  employed  for  this 
work  and  given  tl  e  tools  and  material 
i-equired  for  their  pui'pose.  Cars  must 
be  mounted  on  efficient  bearings  and 
kept  in  good  repair. 

Where  these  matters  are  not  given 
proper  attention,  frequent  derailment 
of  the  cars  is  bound  to  happen  and  the 
foreman  must  spend  much  of  his  time 
in  seeing  that  the  wreck  is  cleared,  cars 
put  back  on  the  track  and  all  necessary 
repairs  made  at  once,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  further  delay  in  hauling  coal. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these 
difficulties  can  be  avoided  with  proper 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  co-operation  of  all  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  failure  to 
give  needed  attention  to  these  matters 
causes  the  foi'eman  many  hours  of  lost 
labor  that  should  be  put  to  better 
advantage  in  the  mine. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  effi- 
cient mine  management  is  the  chief 
factor  in  producing  results.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  inadequate  power.  In 
mule  haulage,  the  animals  must  be  kept 
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in  prime  condition.  If  mechanical  haul- 
age is  employed  the  installation  must 
be  such  that  delays  will  be  largely 
avoided  and  the  coal  brought  to  the 
tipple  regularly.  The  cars  should  be 
mounted  on  roller  bearings  and  kept 
well  lubricated. 

In  regard  to  the  foreman  losing  much 
time  in  breaking  in  new  men,  my  belief 
is  that  this  will  depend  much  on  his 
treatment  of  the  men  he  employs.  A 
foreman  should  give  his  men  incentive 
to  work  and  induce  them  to  co-operate 
with  him  and  with  each  other  in  a 
single  purpose  to  produce  coal  and 
avoid  unnecessary  delay. 

Make  New  Men  Understand 
That  Only  Merit  Counts 

In  starting  new  men,  the  foreman 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  gaining 
their  confidence  and  making  them 
understand  that  merit  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts.  The  aim  and  purpose  in 
mining  is  to  produce  coal  and  avoid 
delays  and  unnecessary  expense.  To 
do  this,  there  must  be  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  every  man  in  the  mine. 

I  have  often  studied  to  ascertain  why 
the  daymen  in  a  mine  have  so  little 
desire  to  keep  up  their  work  in  an 
efficient  manner.  My  conclusion  is  that 
mine  foremen  are  often  to  blame  for 
not  giving  them  the  right  incentive  to 
work.  Any  show  of  favoritism  on  the 
part  of  the  foreman  destroys  all  incen- 
tive for  good  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  men  are  given  to  understand  that 
merit  is  the  only  thing  that  counts 
they  have  an  incentive  to  do  their  best. 
Then  and  only  then  will  there  be  the 
real  co-operation  that  will  produce 
i^esults.  W.  H.  LuxTON. 

Linton,   Ind. 


Safety  Requirements  in 

Tennessee  Mines 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  classification 
of  mines  generating  explosive  gas  and 
the  requirements  specified  for  such 
mines  in  the   Tennessee  mining   law. 

THE  question  of  making  the  mines 
safer  has  been  again  brought  for- 
ward in  the  letter  of  James  Ashworth, 
mining  engineer,  which  appeared  in 
Coal  Age,  April  21,  p.  716.  Reading 
that  letter  brought  to  my  mind  another, 
by  R.  W.  Lightburn,  bearing  on  the 
same  subject,  published  some  time 
since.     (Jan.  6,  p.  22) 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Lightburn  referred 
to  the  question  of  whether  a  fireboss 
violated  the  mine  law  when  he  permit- 
ted the  air  returning  from  a  pair  of 
entries  generating  gas,  to  pass  through 
rooms  where  locked  safety  lamps  were 
in  use. 

Mining  Law  Must  Be  Clear 
I  recall  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  agree  with  the  sent'ment  ex- 
pressed by  one  writer  (Oct.  28,  p.  903), 
that  fr.e  fireboss  could  not  be  held  to 
have  violated  the  law,  unless  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  made  it  clear  that  his 
act  was  contrary  to  its  requirements. 

My  belief  is  that  where  the  state 
mining  law  does  not  clearly  specify  the 


requirements  necessary  to  make  a  mine 
safe,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mine  officials, 
the  superintendent,  foreman  and  fire- 
boss to  make  and  enforce  regulations 
that  will  accomplish  this  end.  In  the 
case  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
it  would  seem  that  the  law  was  indeter- 
minate in  respect  to  the  act  of  the  fire- 
boss, which  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  no  law  was  violated  in  that  case. 

Safety  Requirements  in  the 
Tennessee  Mining  Law 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  brief  references  to  points  in  our 
Tennessee  Mining  Law,  which  I  believe 
are  worthy  of  note.  In  this  state,  the 
mines  are  grouped  in  four  classes,  but 
I  will  mention  only  those  mines  belong- 
ing to  Class  A,  as  generating  firedamp 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  detected  on 
the  flame  of  a  modern  safety  lamp. 

The  Tennessee  law  makes  some  spec- 
ial requirements  regarding  these  mines, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  safety  of 
their  operation.  It  is  specified  (Sec. 
32)  that  such  mines  must  be  laid  off  in 
districts,  and  not  more  than  fifty  men 
and  eight  mules  shall  be  emp.loyed  at 
one  time  in  any  single  district  or  split 
of  the  air  current. 

Mines  Examined  Every  60  Days 

Again,  the  law  states  (Sec.  9)  that 
the  chief  inspector  or  one  of  the  dis- 
trict inspectors  must  examine  each 
Class-A  mine  at  least  once  every  sixty 
days.  The  minimum  amount  of  air  re- 
quired in  these  mines  is  150  cu.ft.  per 
min.  for  each  person  and  600  cu.ft.  per 
min.  for  each  mule  employed  in  the 
mine. 

The  law  permits  no  mine  generating 
gas  and  belonging  to  Class  A  to  be 
operated  for  thirty  days  without  a  cer- 
tified foreman  in  charge  and  he  must 
hold  a  Class-A  certificate.  (Sec.  15). 

Regarding  crosscuts  and  break- 
throughs in  entries  and  rooms,  the  law 
specifies  (Sec.  19)  that  no  entry  shall 
advance  more  than  60  ft.  ahead  of  the 
last  completed  breakthrough,  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  chief  mine 
inspector  who  shall  designate  the  dis- 
tance, which  is  allowed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  connection  with 
other  openings. 

The  same  section  specifies  that  the 
distance  between  breakthroughs  in  room 
pillars  shall  not  exceed  75  ft.,  which 
shall  also  be  the  distance  of  the  first 
room  from  the  entry  or  air-course. 

Overcasting  the  Air  and  Use  of 
Electric  Cap  Lamps 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  refer  to  two 
points  in  which  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Lightburn,  as  expressed  in  his  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred.  First, 
the  idea  advanced  of  overcasting  the 
intake  air  so  as  to  conduct  it  into  the 
rooms  turned  off  the  return  airway, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  fresh 
air,  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  good  prac- 
tice. It  would  not  only  weaken  the 
chain  pillar,  but  what  is  more,  it  would 
reduce  the  volume  of  air  that  would 
I'each  the  face  of  the  headings  where 
the  gas  is  generated. 


Again,  Mr.  Lightburn  endorses  very 
strongly  equipping  the  mine  with  elec- 
tric cap  lamps.  The  objection  to  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  failure  of  these 
lamps  to  give  any  indication  of  the 
presence  of  noxious  gases.  My  pref- 
erence is  the  locked  safety  lamp  for 
use  in  mines  generating  gas. 

When  working  to  the  dip  I  have  seen 
men  overcome  by  breathing  blackdamp, 
of  the  presence  of  which  they  were 
unaware  because  their  electric  lamps 
gave  no  indication  of  the  danger  sur- 
rounding them.  I  know  that  we  cannot 
all  agree  on  this  matter.  But,  where 
cap  lamps  are  used  there  should  always 
be  some  lamp  or  other  means  of  making 
known  the  presence  of  noxious  gases 
when  they  occur.        Oscar  H.  James. 

Crawford,  Tenn. 


With  What  Authority  Should  the 
Fireboss  Be  Clothed? 

Is  the  mine  foreman  or  the  fireboss  the 
official  who  is  most  responsible  foi- 
the  safety  of  the  men  and  propeHy? 
Should  the  fireboss  be  clothed  with 
the  authoHty  of  a  state  officer? 

FOR  some  time  past,  considerable 
discussion  has  been  carried  on,  in 
our  institute  meetings  in  this  region,  in 
regard  to  what  authority  should  be 
given  firebosses.  It  has  been  argued 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  fireboss  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  pass  an  examination 
before  a  state  examining  board  and 
hold  a  state  certificate,  he  is  in  fact 
a  state  official. 

Advocates  of  this  doctrine  claim  that, 
in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  and  property,  the 
fireboss  should  be  clothed  with  author- 
ity that  could  not  be  questioned  by 
either  the  superintendent  or  the  mine 
foreman.  In  other  words,  should  he 
conceive  it  advisable  to  do  so  a  fireboss 
could  stop  the  mine  or  any  portion  of 
it  without   consulting   other   authority. 

Divided  Authority  a  Menace 
TO  Safety  in  the  Mine 

Like  most  questions,  this  one  presents 
two  sides  for  consideration  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  comments 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  foreman  of  a  mine.  In  doing 
this,  I  will  try  to  be  brief  and  mention 
those  points  that  appear  to  have  the 
most  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of 
authority  in   the   operation   of   a  mine. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  authority 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  mine  and  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  the  men  employed  therein 
should  rest  wholly  with  the  mine  fore- 
man. Divided  authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  fatal  to  any  enterprise  and 
usually  lead  to  the  playing  at  cross- 
purposes  and  "passing  the  buck." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  compe- 
tent foreman  would,  at  all  times,  be 
willing  to  discuss  with  his  superintend- 
ent matters  pertaining  to  the  method 
of  working,  haulage,  timbering  and 
other  operations  underground.  With 
his  fireboss  he  would  likewise  discuss 
matters  relating  to  the  ventilation  and 
safety  of  the  mine. 
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Naturally,  a  foreman  in  charge  of 
a  mine  would  quickly  resent  any  inter- 
ference in  his  control  of  the  men  occa- 
sioned by  the  giving  of  orders  not  his 
own.  Orders  given  over  the  head  of  a 
foreman  must  weaken  his  authority  and 
prove  fatal  to  discipline,  while  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  man  him- 
self acts  to  lessen  his  usefulness. 

Moreover,  the  fireboss  usually  leaves 
the  mine  at  noon,  that  being  the  end  of 
his  shift.  From  that  time  the  fore- 
man is  the  only  responsible  person  in 
charge.  Now,  should  a  dangerous  con- 
dition arise  or  accident  happen  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  the  foreman  to 
shift  the  responsibility  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  fireboss  and  claim  that  he  had 
neglected  some  duty  during  his  shift. 
Right  here  is  a  chance  for  trouble. 

At  the  best,  the  position  of  foreman 
is  a  difficult  and  trying  one,  requiring 
energy,  patience  and  judgment.  He 
must  deal  with  men  of  various  nation- 
alities, temperament  and  ideas,  and 
labor  to  weld  these  diverse  elements 
into  a  compact  organization  having  one 
purpose,  which  is  the  safe,  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  the  mine. 


In  this  work  he  should  have  the  en- 
tire confidence  and  suppv.rt  of  those 
in  authority  over  him.  He  must  have 
the  assurance  that  his  word  is  supreme. 
My  experience  has  been  that  if  a  man 
of  average  intelligence,  experience  and 
ability  is  given  proper  authority  and 
the  responsibility  placed  squarely  on 
his  shoulders  he  will  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  perform  his  work  quickly  and  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  hedge  a  man  about 
with  petty  restrictions,  divide  his  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  question  his 
judgment  and  the  result  is  an  increased 
expense  and  diminished  efficiency  in  the 
performance  of  work. 

Finally,  I  would  have  the  mine  fore- 
man given  a  rigid  examination  and 
granted  a  certificate  for  a  limited 
period  only.  He  should  be  given  entire 
authority  over  the  mine  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  his  men  and 
the  property  in  his  charge.  His  com- 
pensation should  be  commensurate  with 
these  duties  and  responsibilities.  To 
divide  this  authority  and  responsibility 
will  make  neither  for  safety  nor  effi- 
ciency. W.  A.  Relmvi, 

Denver,  Col.  Mining  Engineer. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Size  of  Opening  in  Regulator  to  Reduce 
Quantity  of  Air  Passing 

Calculation  of  Opening  in  Regulator  Required  to 
Reduce  Air  Volume  Must  Be  Based  on  a  Constant 
Power  on  the  Air  When  Speed  of  Fan  Is  Constant 


RECENTLY,  I  have  been  perplexed 
.  in  estimating  the  size  of  openina: 
required  in  a  box  regulator  in  order  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  air  passing  in 
a  split  6  X  8  ft.  in  section  and  2,000  ft. 
long.  This  airway  being  shorter  than 
the  other  split,  has  been  taking  too 
much  air  and  it  is  desired  to  reduce 
the  quantity  to  30,000  cu.ft.  per  niin. 
The  pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  split 
is  15  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

My  figures  show  that  the  natural 
pressure  in  this  split,  for  the  circula- 
tion of  30,000  cu.ft.  of  air,  would  be  9.1 
lb.  per  sq.ft.  Subtracting  this  from  the 
pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  split  (15 
lb.  per  sq.ft.)  gives  for  the  pressure 
due  to  the  regulator  5.9  lb.  per  sq.ft. 
Then,  calculating  the  area  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  regulator  that  will  pass  30,- 
000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  gives 


running  at  the  same  speed  as  before. 
Kindly  explain  where  the  trouble  lies. 
Johnston  City,  HI.  STUDENT. 


A  = 


0.0004  X  30,000 


=  n.26  sq.ft. 


1/5.9/5.2 

However,  setting  the  slide  in  the  reg- 
ulator so  as  to  give  this  area  of  opening, 
I  find  the  quantity  passing  in  that  split 
is  still  too  large,  although   the  fan   is 


The  effect  of  placing  a  regulator  in 
an  airway  is  to  increase  the  resisting 
power  of  that  airway  or  split  and  the 
total  resistance  of  the  mine  is  also 
increased.  Assuming  the  power  on 
the  air  remains  constant,  as  indicated 
by  the  speed  of  the  fan  being  un- 
changed, the  effect  of  an  increased 
mine  resistance  is  to  increase  the 
pressure  and  decrease  the  total  quan- 
tity of  air  in  circulation. 

By  means  of  a  regulator  it  is  possible? 
to  effect  any  required  distribution  of 
the  air  between  two  spits.  The  quan- 
tity in  the  regulator  split  will  be  re- 
duced while  that  in  the  fi-ee  split  is 
increased;  but  the  increase  in  the  latter 
is  less  than  the  decrease  in  the  former 
split,  which  results  in  a  decrease  in  the 
total  quantity  of  air  passing  into  the 
mine. 

The  method  of  calculation  employed 
by  this  correspondent  holds  true  only 
when  the  pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the 


two  splits  remains  constant.  But,  if 
the  power  on  the  air  in  the  main  air- 
way remains  unchanged  both  splits  will 
be  under  an  increased  pressure,  by 
reason  of  the  regulator. 

In  order  to  make  this  calculation,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  either  the  power 
on  the  air  (U)  or  the  original  quantity 
of  air  (Q)  in  circulation  before  the 
regulator  was  put  in  position.  We 
must  also  know  the  length  of  the  other 
split. 

Assuming  the  original  quantity  of 
air  passing  into  the  mine  as  Q  = 
70,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  makes  the  power 
on  the  air  70,000  x  15  =  1,050,000 
ft.-lb.  per  min.  Also,  taking  the 
lengths  of  the  two  splits  as  2,000  ft. 
and  3,000  ft.,  respectively,  each  having 
the  same  cross-section  6  X  8  =  48 
sq.ft.,  their  respective  rubbing  surfaces 
are  2(6  +  8)2,000  =  56,000  sq.ft.;  and 
2(6  +  8)3,000  =  84,000  sq.ft. 

Now  calling  the  unit  pressure  after 
the  regulator  is  in  position  p,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  (q)  that  will  pass  in  the  free 
split  under  the  pressure  p  is 


q  =  a 


\ 


L"  =  ^  v 


48p 


0.00000002  X  84.000 


8,113  1     p 


But,  since  the  total  air  volume  (L'  p) 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
passing  in  the  two  splits  {q  +  30,000), 

we  can  write  8,113  \/~p  +  30.000  = 
U/p;  and,  multiplying  throughout  by 
p,  gives  for  the  power  on  the  air, 

U  =  p (8,113  \/"7  +  30,000) 
=  1,050,000  ft.-lb.  per  min.         1. 

But,  since  the  pressure  (p)  produc- 
ing the  circulation  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  natural  pressure  in  the  regu- 
lator- split  and  the  pressure  due  to  the 
I'egulator,  we  have  for  any  area  of 
opening  A,  in  a  regulator  passing 
30,000  cu.ft.  of  air  under  a  pressure  p, 

p  =  5.2f''^-i-5-^^^y+9.1 

A  =  ZJ^?  +  9.1  2. 

Now,  by  trial,  a  value  must  be  found 
for  A,  in  equation  2,  that  will  give  a 
value  for  p,  which  sub<=tituted  in  equa- 
tion 1  will  make  the  power  on  the  air 
L'  =  1,050,000  ft.-lb.  per  min.  By  trial, 
we  find  this  value  of  A  is  practically 
10  sq.ft. 

For  example,  making  A  =  10,  in 
equation  2,  gives 

p  =   iZ^  +  9.1    =   16.588  lb.   per  sq.Jt. 

Finally,    substituting   this    value    for 
p,  in  Equation  1,  gives  for  the  power 
on  the  air 
U  =  16.588(8,113  \/  16.588  -|-  30,000) 

=   1,045,800  ft.-lb.  per  min., 
which    is    close    enough    to    the    value 
previously  found. 

Therefore,  the  opening  in  the  regu- 
lator required  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  air  passing  in  this  split  to  30,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.,  under  the  assumed  con- 
ditions, should  be  10  ft.  square. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Mine  Foremen  and  Firebosses, 
Bituminous  (Pa.),  April  5-8,  1921 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question — What  are  the  duties  of  a 
mine  foreman  when  he  arrives  at  the 
mine  in  the  morning? 

Answer  — The  mine  forman's  first 
duties  on  arriving  at  the  mine  in  the 
morning  are  to  receive  the  verbal  re- 
port of  the  fireboss  and  examine  his 
written  report  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  mine  and  any  dangers  that  he 
may  have  discovered  in  his  examination. 
He  should  receive  from  the  fireboss  and 
hold  the  checks  of  men  working  in  any 
places  reported  to  be  unsafe.  No  one 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  and  pro- 
ceed to  work,  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  mine  foreman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  appoint  the  daymen  to 
their  several  duties,  after  which  he 
should  give  his  personal  attention  to 
the  removal  of  dangers  reported  by  the 
fireboss.  He  must  also  see  that  drivers 
and  motormen  are  on  hand  and  that 
the  vv^ork  of  hauling  and  hoisting  the 
coal  is  gotten  underway  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 
_  Question  —  What  inforynation  rela- 
tive to  qualification  and  experience 
should  a  mine  foreman  obtain  from  a 
workman  seeking  employment? 

Answer — He  should  ascertain  where 
and  for  how  long  the  man  has  worked 
previously,  examine  his  credentials  if 
he  has  any,  and  form  his  own  personal 
estimate  of  the  man's  character  and 
ability  to  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
correctly  as  to  the  kind  of  wcrk  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted. 

Question  — TF/(«i  are  the  rcqvire- 
meyits  of  the  mining  law  in  regard  to 
cnt-ihroughs  in  rooms  and  entries^ 

Answer— The  Bituminous  Mine  Law 
(Art.  9,  Sec.  3)  requires  the  mine  fore- 
man to  see  that  proper  cut-throughs  are 
made  in  all  room  pillars  at  such  dis- 
tance.«  apart  as  the  inspector  may  de- 
cide is  necessary,  not  more  than  3.1 
nor  less  than  IG  yd.,  depending  on 
conditions  affecting  ventilation.  Art 
4,  Sec.  2  requires  further  that  the 
foreman  shall  see  that  these  cut- 
throughs  are  closed  when  necessary,  so 
as  to  conduct  the  air  current  forward 
to  the  last  cut-through  next  to  the  face 
of  each  room  and  entry.  No  room  or 
entry  shall  be  turned  in  advance  of 
the  last  cut-through  on  the  ntry,  ex- 
cepting that  roomnocks  may  be  turned 
by  the  entryman  driving  the  entry  when 
the  inspector  gives  his  consent. 

Question  —  r/(e  ventilator  produces 
60,000  cK.ft.  of  air  per  niin.  What 
volinne  of  air  would  you  expect  to  find 
at   the   working   faces,   and   how    mam/ 


men  would  you  employ  to  conform  with 
the  Bituminous  Miyie  Law? 

Answer — Good  practice  will  require 
that  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
main  intake  current  shall  be  found,  by 
measurement,  passing  through  the  last 
cut-throughs,  at  the  working  faces  of 
the  several  splits.  The  percentage  of 
the  air  reaching  the  working  faces  will 
naturally  depend  largely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mine. 

The  bituminous  law  (Art.  9,  Sec.  2) 
specifies  that  no  more  than  70  per- 
sons shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  the 
same  continuous  current,  unless  the 
mine  inspector  considers  it  imprac- 
ticable to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment, in  which  case  he  may  authorize 
the  employment  of  a  larger  number  not 
to  exceed  90  persons. 

Question  —  WJmt  first-aid  treatment 
would  you  give  to  a  workman  with 
head  and  shoulder  laceration? 

Answer — Send  for  a  doctor  at  once. 
In  the  meantime,  make  every  effort  to 
stop  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds.  If 
the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  scalp, 
a  tight  bandage  should  be  applied  so 
as  to  cover  the  bleeding  part.  This 
should  be  secured  firmly  by  passing 
over  the  scalp  and  under  the  chin,  over 
the  forehead  and  around  the  back  of 
the  head,  as  shown  at  (a)  in  the  accom- 


a  b  c 

STOPPING  BLEEDING    OF  WOUNDS   IN 
THE    HE.AD 

panying  figure.  To  assist  in  stopping 
the  bleeding  from  the  head,  a  pad 
should  be  inserted  under  the  bandage 
over  the  temporal  artery  just  in  front 
of  the  ear  and  above  the  jaw.  Should 
the  bleeding  be  profuse  and  coming 
from  an  artery,  as  indicated  by  its 
bright  red  color,  pressure  should  be 
applied  to  the  carotid  artery,  by  press- 
ing the  trumb  or  finger  deeply  into  the 
neck  just  in  front  of  the  strong  muscle 
that  reaches  from  the  breastbone  to 
the  bone  behind  the  ear,  as  shown  at 
(b)    in  the  figure. 

Where  the  bleeding  proceeds  from 
wounds  in  the  neck  and  is  profuse, 
coming  from  the  arteries,  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  applying  pressure  at  the 
most  effectual  point.  If  the  wound  is 
in  the  shoulder  or  armpit,  the  pressure 


is  best  applied  upon  the  subclavian, 
artery,  by  pressing  the  thumb  deeply 
into  the  hollow  behind  the  collar  bone,, 
as  indicated  at  (c)  in  the  figure. 

As  no  portion  of  the  body  can  keep 
alive  when  the  blood  supply  is  cut  off 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  relieve  the 
pressure  gradually  and  observe  the 
effect  on  the  bleeding.  A  continuous 
pressure  on  an  artery  should  not  last 
more  than  two  hours  at  the  most;  but 
an  antiseptic  compress  should  then  be 
bound  firmly  in  place  and  should  re- 
main so  at  least  an  hour  to  allow  a 
blood-clot  to  form. 

Qut;stion — What  instructions  would 
you  give  to  a  miner  in  regard  to  the 
handling  and  use  of  explosives? 

Answer — Where  blasting  by  miners 
is  permitted  strict  rules  should  be  made 
and  enforced,  limiting  the  amount  of 
explosives  that  each  miner  can  take 
into  the  mine,  which  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  shots  he  will  fire.  Each  man 
should  be  instructed  to  use  every  pre- 
caution in  taking  his  explosives  into 
the  mine,  carrying  them  in  proper 
receptacles,  keeping  the  caps  and  pow- 
der separate  and  stowing  these  away 
in  a  safe  place  in  his  box  until  required 
for  use.  Each  miner  should  be  in- 
structed how  to  locate  his  holes  to  the 
best  advantage  and  how  the  powder 
should  be  charged  in  the  holes  and 
tamped.  He  should  also  be  instructed 
in  regard  to  the  warnings  that  he  must 
give  before  firing  a  shot.  In  most 
cases,  the  rules  should  forbid  any  shot 
being  fired  or  any  hole  charged,  until 
the  mine  foreman  or  fireboss  has  ex- 
amined the  hole  and  determined  the 
amount  of  charge  to  be  used  and  per- 
mission has  been  given  to  fire.  Every 
miner  should  be  examined  to  ascertairr 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  regarding  the  hand- 
ling and  use  of  explosives  and  the 
charging  and  firing  of  holes. 

Question — What  are  the  uses  of  an 
anemometer,  water  gage  ayid  tape  line, 
in  connection  with  ventilation  of  a  mine? 
Answer  —  The  tape  line  is  used  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  airway 
where  the  reading  of  the  anemometer 
is  taken.  Multiplying  the  average 
width  by  the  height  of  the  airway  gives 
the  sectional  area  in  squai'e  feet.  The 
reading  of  the  anemometer  for  a  sin- 
gle minute  is  taken  as  representing  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current  in  feet  per 
minute.  Multiplying  the  sectional  area 
of  the  airway  by  the  velocity  of  the  air 
current  gives  the  volume  of  air  passing 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  water  gage  is  used  to  ascertain 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
intake  and  return  airways  for  the  mine 
or  any  section  of  the  mine.  Each  inch 
of  water  gage  corresponds  to  a  pres- 
sure of  5.2  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  which  is  the 
unit  of  ventilating  pressure  for  the 
mine  or  section  in  question.  Multiply- 
ing the  volume  of  air  'n  circulation  by 
this  unit  pressure  gives  the  power  on 
the  air.  expressed  in  foot-pounds  per 
minute.  Dividing  this  by  33.000  gives 
the  horsepower  on  the  air. 
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Production  Costs,  Increased  Freights  and  High  Wages 
Prevent  Lower  Coal  Prices,  Says  E.  W.  Parker 


IN  VIEW  of  the  somewhat  widespread  discussion  of  the 
domestic  fuel  situation,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  of  May  9,  and  the  reply  thereto  from  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  may  be  found  of  interest: 

COAL  PRICES  MUST  COME  DOWN 
Coal  producers  who  are  berating  the  public  for  not  loading  up 
now  with  coal  for  next  winter  at  war-inflation  prices  might  as 
well  save  their  breath.  At  a  time  wlien  steel  plants,  textile 
mills,  railroads,  express  companies  and  other  industries  are  read- 
justing war  inflation  wages,  cutting  war-inflation  production 
costs  and  lowering  war-inflation  prices  the  coal  trade  cannot  ex- 
pect to  stay  up  in  the  war-inflation  clouds  and  get  away  with  it. 
What  the  coal  business  needs  to  do  to  sell  its  coal  is  to  offer 
Its  product  to  the  public  at  a  right  price,  like  any  other  manu- 
facturer or  dealer.  If  it  does  not  do  that  the  coal  trade  is  not 
going  to  sell  its  coal.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  the  public  that  unless 
it  buys  its  coal  now  at  the  excessive  prices  demanded  for  it 
the  public  next  winter  will  freeze  to  death  at  still  higher  prices. 
'The  public  is  not  going  to  buy  the  coal  at  these  excessive  prices 
and  the  public  is  not  going  to  freeze  to  death. 

The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking  to  the  coal  producers 
who  think  they  can  sit  tight  on  war-inflation  wages,  war-inflation 
production  costs  and  war-inflation  prices  to  the  public  when 
everything  must  be  readjusted.  Either  they  must  act  to  bring 
about  the  economic  readjustment  which  is  imperative  in  their 
business  as  in  every  other  business — either  they  must  thus 
provided  the  cheaper  coal,  or  Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
backed  by  all  the  power  that  is  in  the  American  people,  will 
get  on  that  job  for  them. 

The  reply  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  issued 
May  10,  and  signed  by  E.  W.  Parker,  director  of  the  Bureau, 
is  as  follows: 

"The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  May  9,  entitled  'Coal  Prices 
Must  Come  Down'  seems  to  demand  some  response.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  Herald  desires  to  do  injustice  to  the 
anthracite  operators  any  more  than  to  other  persons  or 
corporations  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  writer  of  the  editorial  is  not  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  and  conditions  with  which  the  anthracite 
industry  is  faced  at  the  present  time. 

"Permit  me  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  no  one  would 
be  more  pleased  to  welcome  a  decline  in  the  price  of  hard 
coal  than  the  anthracite  operators,  if  that  could  be  accom- 
plished without  involving  serious  loss  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  fact  is,  however,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
fact,  that  in  the  face  of  the  present  cost  of  production  no 
material  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  mine  price  of  anthra- 
cite without  eliminating  a  substantial  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary tonnage  or  compelling  its  production  at  serious  loss  to 
the  highei'-cost  companies.  Some  mines  are  now  idle  for 
the  simple  reason  that  present  prices  do  not  permit  of  their 
operation  at  a  profit. 

"There  are  three  factors  involved  in  the  cost  of  coal  to 
the  consumer,  namely,  production,  transportation  and  local 
distribution.  Including  the  advance  in  wages  granted  by 
the  President's  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  last  year,  the 
aggregate  increase  in  the  labor  cost  of  anthracite  over  the 
prewar  period  has  been  138.6  per  cent  (see  Monthly  Labor 
Review  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  October,  1920,  p. 
104) ,  and  the  award  of  this  commission  fixes  the  rate  of 
wages  until  March  31,  1922.  The  labor  cost  in  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  represents  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
expense.  The  cost  of  supplies,  such  as  timbering,  mine 
rails,  explosives,  etc.,  have  practically  doubled.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  domestic  anthracite  according  to  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  (February,  1921,  p.  51)  has  increased  98.5 
per  cent. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  freight  rates 
have  been  advanced  approximately  100  per  cent,  and  there 
is  no  i-eason  to  believe  that  the  retailers'  expenses  have 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  anthracite 
operators,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  cost 
of  transportation  or  local  distribution. 

"It  may  be  claimed  that  as  the  increase  in  wages  subse- 
.  quent  to  the  agreement  of  1916,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 


ence of  a  four  years'  contract,  and  by  the  President's  com- 
mission were  granted  because  of  the  advancing  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  miners  should  now  consent  to  reductions  in  wages 
before  the  termination  of  the  existing  contract,  because  of 
the  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  any  action  of  that  character  would 
almost  certainly  precipitate  a  general  strike,  and  effectually 
stop  the  production  of  every  mine  in  the  anthracite  region. 
The  operators  are  not  willing  to  break  their  contract.  Is 
it  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Herald  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  make  the  attempt? 

"In  conclusion  perniit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  before  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
two  bills  relating  to  taxes  and  charges  on  anthracite  coal. 
If  they  become  laws  the  total  levy  in  all  probability  will 
amount  to  3J  per  cent  on  the  mine  value  of  the  entire 
commercial  production  (coal  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
mines  is  exempted),  and  as  30  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  con- 
sists of  steam  sizes,  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal  and  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the  entire 
tax  will  have  to  be  carried  by  the  70  per  cent  of  domestic 
coal,  which  by  a  simple  process  of  arithmetic  will  be  seen 
to  have  to  carry  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.  If  the  bills  become 
laws  they  will  go  into  effect  July  1." 


Task  of  Regaining  Public  Confidence  Rests 
With  Retail  Coal  Man.  Says  Dr.  Smith 

DR.  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  an  address  before  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association  at  Indianapolis  on  Friday,  May  6, 
declared  that  the  coal  industry  was  in  bad  grace  with  the 
public,  although  he  personally  did  not  feel  that  the  case 
against  the  coal  industry  had  been  fairly  tried.  He  said 
that  coal  men  must  prove  their  good  relation  to  the  public 
before  the  public  make-  the  fatal  mistake  of  demanding 
government  control  of  the  coal  industiy.  He  said  the  bur- 
den of  regaining  public  confidence  lay  with  the  retail  coal 
man  and  that  results  would  be  achieved  through  seivice 
and  publicity  of  business  facts.  Director  Smith  said  he 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  coal-trade  associations 
would  replace  the  activities  of  their  lawyers  with  work  of 
economists  and  other  constructive  efforts.  These  organiza- 
tions should  be  efficient  through  pen  lission  under  the  law 
to  combine  so  that  stronger  organizations  for  co-operation 
might  be  built  up  with  no  x-estraint  of  trade.  Extracts  from 
his  remarks  are  as  follows: 

"In  common  practice  we  start  our  economic  logic  at  the 
wrong  end;  it  is  natural  to  think  first  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  but  that  is  not  always  the  place  to  apply  the 
remedy.  The  economist,  whether  he  be  a  lawmaker,  a 
newspaper  writer,  a  coal  dealer,  or  some  other  variety  of 
plain  citizen,  should  first  study  costs  rather  than  prices,  for 
costs  determine  prices.  "\;Vliat  did  the  coal  cost  at  each 
step  in  its  production,  all  the  way  from  the  working  face 
in  the  mine  to  the  bin  in  the  consumer's  cellar? — that  is 
the  question  that  must  be  answered.  No  federal  law  or 
municipal  regulation  could  long  control  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer except  as  it  controlled  costs  to  the  producer  and  dis- 
tributer. Price  too  often  is  only  a  symptom,  and  treatment 
of  that  symptom,  distressing  as  it  may  seem,  will  not  reach 
the  real  seat  of  the  trouble,  which  is  some  abnormality  that 
may  not  be  apparent  but  that  really  causes  excessive  costs. 

"If  I  were  speaking  to  coal  operators  I  should  discuss  the 
distressing  condition  of  the  country  that  tries  to  support 
too  many  coal  mines  and  too  many  mine  workers.  With  a 
mine  capacity  far  beyond  even  our  maximum  needs,  full- 
time  employment  is  out  of  the  question.  Any  suggestion  of 
deflating  this  excessive  mine  capacity,  however,  only  arouses 
a  protest  by  the  guardians  of  the  freedom  of  private  initia- 
tive; they  contend  that  personal  rights  are  threatened  and 
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they  will  tolerate  no  amendment  to  the  present  rule  of 
opening  up  new  mines  and  of  enlarging  old  mines  whenever 
high  prices  invite  speculative  investment  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. But  encouragement  of  wide-open  competition  in  coai 
mining  has  failed  to  benefit  the  consumer,  and  the  spread 
between  capacity  and  output  has  lately  been  getting  larger, 
partly  because  our  restrictive  legislation  that  affects  the 
coal  business  expresses  so  completely  the  gospel  of  com- 
petition and  the  dogma  of  anti-combination;  we  have 
thought  in  tenns  of  prices  rather  than  of  costs. 

"The  condition  of  having  too  many  mines  may  be  in  part 
paralleled  by  the  condition  of  having  too  many  dealers.  On 
this  subject  I  have  no  statistics,  and  so  I  only  suggest  the 
thought.  The  consumer  may  welcome  the  entrance  of  new 
men  into  the  retail  coal  business,  but  he  should  consider 
the  question,  Is  there  enough  business  to  support  the  number 
of  dealers  already  handling  it?  Just  as  coal  can  be  mined 
most  cheaply  by  large  units  working  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  so  also  coal  can  be  distributed  most  cheaply  by  large 
units  working  twelve  months  in  the  year.  It  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  encourage  competition  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  small  operators  or  small  dealers.  Lower  prices 
cannot  come  by  the  route  of  higher  costs. 

"The  'snowbird'  incident  does  violence  to  coal  economics, 
whether  the  'snowbird'  be  operator,  jobber  or  retailer.  The 
small  mine  operator,  whose  leased  mine  is  opened  on  the 
cropping  and  is  overexpensive  in  labor  and  cars,  while  its 
product  disturbs  the  market  by  reason  of  poor  quality  and 
high  price;  the  fly-by-night  seller  of  car  numbers,  who  has 
neither  investment  nor  conscience  to  stabilize  his  business; 
and  the  amateur  retailer,  who  takes  on  a  side  line  of  a  few 
cars  of  coal  as  a  flyer  when  demand  exceeds  supply  and 
when  neither  experience  nor  equipment  seems  necessary 
to  success — all  are  birds  of  the  same  feather,  who  appear 
in  flocks  when  the  picking  is  good.  The  ideal  in  service 
is  continuous  and  reliable  service,  rightfully  profitable  to 
him  who  serves,  because  it  is  helpful  to  him  who  is  served." 


Freight-Car  Loading  Continues  to  Gain; 
Still  Behind  1920  Figures 

AN  INCREASE  of  17,470  in  the  number  of  freight  cars 
./x  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during  the  week  which 
ended  on  April  30  compared  with  the  preceding  week  was 
shown  by  reports  received  from  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association. 

The  total  for  the  week  was  721,997  cars,  which  is  the 
largest  number  loaded  during  any  one  week  since  just  before 
last  Christmas.  This  is  the  fc  irth  consecutive  week  an 
increase  in  loading  has  been  reported.  The  total  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  79,000  cars  below  that  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1920  and  approximately  30,000  below  that  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  1919. 

Increases  were  reported,  compared  with  the  preceding 
week,  in  the  loading  of  all  classes  of  freight.  Coal  loading 
totaled  145,010  cars,  which  was  an  increase  of  6,400  over 
the  week  before  but  23,700  cars  below  that  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920,  while  451,714  cars  were  loaded  with 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight,  which  includes 
manufactured  products,  an  increase  of  fe,000  cars  over  the 
preceding  week.  Grain  and  grain  products,  forest  products 
and  ore  also  increased  about  two  thousand  cars  each.  Com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  decreases 
were  reported  in  the  loading  of  all  commodities. 


Nova  Scotia  Mine  Workers  Dissatisfied 

ALLEGING  that  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  and  the  Nova 
-  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  are  violating  the  Montreal 
agreement  by  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  yardage  pi-ovisions 
thereby  arranged,  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  meditating  a 
strike.  J.  B.  McLachlan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  was  examined  at  Ottawa  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Fuel  as  to  the  costs  of  production  in 
the  Maritime  fields.  He  said  that  the  Halifax  coal  dealers' 
"spread"  was  $4.25  on  the  coal  they  handled,  whereas  the 
mme  workers  got  only  $2.30  for  producing  it.   Wm.  Delaney, 


district  vice-president,  complained  at  the  same  hearing  that 
the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  has  stored  this  year  only  170,000 
tons  against  300,000  to  400,000  tons  in  other  years,  the 
reason  alleged  being  that  owing  to  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  the  company  the  banks  would  not  advance  it 
money  for  storage.  D.  D.  McKenzie  stated  that  the  mine 
operators  did  not  want  to  store  except  for  contracts  ahead. 


Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  Offers  $60,000,000 
For  Lackawanna  Coal  Properties 

THE  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  has  bid  $60,000,000  for  the 
anthracite  coal  properties  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Co.  and  this  offer  has  been  accepted, 
according  to  announcements  made  by  the  contracting  com- 
panies subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  stockholders. 

This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  railroad  toward 
segregating  its  railroad  and  coal  interests.  Railroad  stock- 
holders will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  stock 
of  the  coal  company  at  $5  a  share  on  the  basis  of  one  share 
of  coal  stock  for  each  share  of  railroad  stock  now  held. 

In  official  quarters  it  is  stated  that  the  purchase  of  the 
road's  coal  properties  by  the  Glen  Alden  company  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  capitalization  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany's surplus  to  the  extent  of  $45,000,000,  which  will  be 
distributed  as  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  if  the  stock- 
holders approve  at  the  special  meeting  on  July  21. 


Common  Policy  for  Miners  in  Anthracite 
And  Bituminous  Regions 

BELIEVING  in  greater  co-operation  between  mine  work- 
ers in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions  and  that 
the  whole  500,000  union  men  should  make  a  united  front 
and  advocate  similar  policies,  a  conference  was  held  May 
17  at  Indianapolis  by  the  international  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  district  presidents  and 
international  board  members  of  the  anthracite  region. 

It  was  decided  that  not  until  after  the  international  con- 
vention of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  begins  in  In- 
dianapolis on  Sept.  20,  shall  the  anthracite  tri-district  con- 
vention be  held,  so  that  the  smaller  body  may  be  swayed 
by  the  larger.  The  anthracite  convention  hitherto  has  been 
held  in  August. 

It  would  be  a  concession  to  the  public  much  to  be  desired 
if  the  mine  workers  would  decide  definitely  whether  they 
thought  wages  should  be  based  on  the  year  or  on  the  day.. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  policy  on  which  they  might  profitably 
agree.  Should  a  man  who  is  irregularly  employed  only 
get  the  same  wage  as  does  one  who  has  work  all  the  time? 
Those  in  the  anthracite  region  who  work  regularly  de- 
manded at  the  last  wage  conference  the  same  pay  as  in  the 
bituminous  districts,  where  the  wage  was  raised  to  provide 
for  irregularity.  A  common  policy  might  prevent  them 
working  both  ends  against  the  middle. 


Controversy  Over  Powder  Price  Settled: 
Indiana  Miners  to  Pay  $2.40  Per  Keg 

POWDER  prices  for  miners  in  district  No.  11.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  including  most  of  the  Indiana 
coal  territory,  were  raised  to  $2.40  a  keg,  following  an 
agreement  between  miners  and  operators  recently.  Many 
of  the  mine  workex's  who  have  been  idle  returned  to  work. 
John  L.  Lewis,  intei'national  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  asked  that  operatoi's  and  miners  meet  and  effect 
a  settlement.  After  much  deliberation  the  mine  workei's 
agreed  to  the  15c.  increase  in  powder  prices.  A  large 
number  of  mines  near  Terre  Haute  closed  May  1.  when 
the  old  contract  of  $2.25  a  keg  expired  and  the  operators 
attempted  to  charge  $2.40  a  keg.  Officers  of  the  mine 
woi'kers  upheld  the  operators  on  the  powder  price. 


The  French  Minister  of  Pubuc  Works  has  reduced  the 
price  of  furnace  coke  to  110  francs  per  ton,  which  hitherto 
was  135  francs.  Considerable  stocks  in  coke  being  at  hand 
in  France,  the  Government  has  t-rned  over  large  quantities 
to  the  general  trade. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


IN  THE  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  the  productive  machin- 
ery is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
according  to  a  report  of  business  conditions  issued  May  18  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  "Physical  plants,"  the 
report  continues,  "have  been  rehabilitated,  railway  congestion  relieved 
and  the  fuel  shortage  overcome.  Unfortunately,  under  present  condi- 
tions, the  productive  capacity  of  Europe,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  be  profitably  employed. 

"Every  country  in  the  world  has  large  stocks  of  imported  merchan- 
dise awaiting  absorption  and  in  some  localities-  stocks  are  so  large  that 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  proper  storage  facilities.  The  absorption 
of  this  accumulation  has  begun,  but  is  being  retarded  in  the  countries 
which  are  Europe's  best  customers  because  those  countries  are  unable 
to  dispose  of  their  own  products.  This  condition  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  world-wide  fall  in  commodity  prices  has 
affected  primary  commodities  more  than  semi-finished  and  manufac- 
tured articles. 

"The  volume  of  retail  trade  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  at  least 
for  department  stores  and  other  large  stores  in  cities.  The  money 
value  of  sales  has  been  somewhat  less  than  last  year  but  the  physical 
volume  of  goods  moved  has  remained  approximately  the  same.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  department  stores  and  larger  establishments  are 
doing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  business  than  hitherto,  so  that 
the  smaller  establishments  are  running  somewhat  behind.  Continued 
public- demand  in  spite  of  wage  reductions,  and  at  a  time  of  consider- 
able unemployment,  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  large  popular 
savings  of  the  past  few  years,  and  unsatisfied  requirements  in  many 
of  the  staple  lines. 

"Encouragement  may  be  taken  from  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  in  repealing  the  so-called  Full  Crew  Law,  the  final 
vote  being  taken  the  day  after  the  reduction  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road dividend.  This  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  a  more  intelligent  atti- 
tude toward  the  railroads  on  the  part  of  state  authorities.  The  cost 
of  this  statute  to  the  transportation  companies  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  ten  years  during  which  it  has  been  in  effect  is  estimated  to  have 
been  $40,000,000." 


Railroads  Taking  Back  Men 

An  immediate  beneficial  effect  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Board's  announce- 
ment of  an  approaching  rail  wage 
reduction  was  shown  in  Chicago, 
May  18  when  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
R.  R.  re-employed  3,000  maintenance 
of  way  and  shop  men.  Two  thou- 
sand more,  it  is  announced,  will  be 
employed  on  June  1.  Predictions  are 
made  that  all  of  the  250,000  men 
now  out  of  work  in  the  country  will 
have  been  re-absorbed  by  the  rail- 
roads by  July  1. 


announced  a  shutdown  from  May  27 
to  July  5,  The  mild  winter,  with 
consequent  falling  off  in  demand  for 
rubber  footwear,  is  given  by  the 
management  as  the  reason  for  clos- 
ing.    The  factories  employ  3,200. 


Rubber  Shoe  Plant  Closes 

Notices  posted  May  14  in  the 
shops  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  in  Maiden  and  Melrose,  Mass., 


General  Electric  Strikers  Return 

The  longest  strike  in  the  history 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  was  ended  May  16,  when 
many  of  the  moulders  and  core- 
makers  who  went  out  in  sympathy 
with  the  striking  foundrj'men  at  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  plant  last  June  returned 
to  work  after  international  officers 
of  the  union  reported  that  the  strike 
fund  was  low  and  that  no  more  bene- 
fits would  be  forthcoming. 


Ford  Factory  Making  New  Records 

Production  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'a 
plant  is  increasing  steadily.  May  3 
a  new  record  was  established,  with 
3,9.53  cars  turned  out  that  day.  This 
high  mark,  however,  stood  only 
twenty-four  hours.  May  4,  3^93 
cars  were  built.  This  stood  only 
forty-eight  hours,  for  on  May  6, 
4,042  cars  were  made,  and  the  record 
was  again  raised  twice  when  on  May 
9  and  10  4,072  and  4,083  cars  were 
made  respectively.  It  is  expected 
that  the  production  for  May  will  be 
fully  100,000  cars  as  against  90,000 
for  April. 


German  Knives  Close  U.  S.  Mill 

The  branch  of  the  Walden  Knife 
Works  located  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  closed  down,  owing,  it  is  stated, 
to  the  poor  demand  for  knives  be- 
cause of  large  importations  from 
Germany,  which  are  sold  at  lower 
figures  than  the  American  product 
can  be  offered. 


Employment    Gains    Exceed    Losses 

Increased  employment  in  eight 
major  industries  and  decreases  for 
the  remaining  six  reported  was 
shown  in  Labor  Department  figures 
for  April.  The  largest  increase  was 
in  the  automobile  industry  at  25.2 
per  cent,  others  being,  woolen,  22.3 
per  cent;  hosiery  and  underwear,  7.6 
per  cent;  men's  clothing,  7  per  cent; 
silk,  5.2  per  cent;  cigars,  5.6  per 
cent;  cotton  finishing,  1.7  per  cent, 
and  boots  and  shoes,  8  per  cent. 
Decreases  were  in  car  building  and 
repairing,  12.3  per  cent;  iron  and 
steel,  9.7  per  cent;  leather  workers. 
11.3  I'or  cent;  paper  making,  11.1 
per  cent  and  coal  mining.  3  per  cent. 


Outerwear  Mills  Speeding  Up 

Manufacturers  of  knit  goods  fof 
outerwear,  according  to  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  are  speeding  up  plants 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  adjacent 
states,  and  a  num*- 3r  have  gone  on 
a  basis  of  manufacturing  for  stock 
because  of  the  bright  outlook  for 
autumn  and  winter  business.  The 
volume  of  foi--stock  manufacture, 
however,  is  as  yet  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total.  Manufacturers 
and  jobbers  say  that  orders  for 
spring  and  summer  exceeded  expec- 
tations. Orders  continue  to  come  in 
for  comparatively  small  quantities, 
but  are  increasing  in  size  and  fre- 
quency. The  best  reports  prove  that 
stocks  in  retailers'  hands  are  much 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Prompt 
delivery  orders  continue  with  most 
of  the  mills.  Manufacturers  appear 
desirous  of  having  a  recognition 
among  the  retailers  that  the  summer 
months  are  likely  to  find  an  excess 
of  orders  over  capacity  unless  ad- 
vance bujnng  is  indulged  in  more 
freelv  than  has  been  the  case  durinir 
the  past  two  or  three  months. 
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Operator  and  Public  Better  Protected  by  Publicity 
Than  by  Legal  Regulation,  Says  Hoover 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
gave  his  views  on  publicity  in  the  coal  indus- 
try in  the  following  telegram  to  the  National 
Coal  Association  convention  at  New  York,  May  19: 
"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  request  that  I  briefly 
express  my  views  on  the  value  of  publicity  in  the 
coal  industry.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  whole  industry  that  it  should  not  only  grow 
in  stability  but  also  that  it  should  secure  and  hold 
public  confidence.  It  is  my  belief  that  both  the 
coal  operator  and  the  public  will  be  better  pro- 
tected by  regular  prompt  and  monthly  publication 
of  fundamental  facts  than  by  extension  of  legal 
regulations  beyond  existing  anti-trust  acts.  It  is 
proposed  to  determine  and  publish  monthly  totals 
of  production,  stocks,  consumption,  percentage  of 
the  industry  in  operation  and  average  prices 
realized  at  the  mines  for  different  classes  of  coal. 
"I  believe  this  will  go  some  distance  toward 
accomplishing  several  things.  It  should  stimulate 
industrial  consumers  to  more  regular  demands.  It 
should  enable  coal  operators  to  forecast  more 
reliably  the  volume  of  demand.     It  should  enable 


the  consumer  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
prices  he  should  pay  for  coal.  It  should  tend  to 
hold  down  overexpansion  in  the  industry  by  pub- 
lication of  the  ratio  of  production  to  capacity; 
also,  by  illuminating  to  the  public  the  mine  prices 
it  would  protect  the  great  majority  of  operators 
from  the  criticism  that  can  only  be  properly 
levelled  at  the  minority  in  such  buying  prices  as 
last  year.  I  believe  it  would  to  some  extent  mit- 
igate extortionate  prices  and  unduly  low  prices 
by  giving  realization  to  the  great  consumers  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  shortage  of  supply  on 
the  one  hand  and  encouraging  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  periods  of  depression  in  production  on 
the  other. 

"The  outstanding  economic  difficulty  of  the  coal 
as  well  as  some  other  industries  of  the  country 
is  the  cost  and  risk  imposed  both  on  the  industry 
and  the  community  by  the  highly  intermittent 
production.  I  do  not  imagine  that  publicity  is  a 
cure-all  to  intermittency  or  any  other  economic  ill, 
but  at  least  it  is  an  assistance  toward  sounder  and 
more  stable  industry." 


Senator  Frelinghuysen,  in  Letter,  Expresses  Opposition 
To  Restriction  of  Private  Operation  of  Industry 


JD.  A.  MORROW,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  has  reecived  from  Senator  Joseph  S. 
•  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  sub-committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  regarding  the  latter's  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  designed  to  stabil,./.e  the  coal  industry: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  14  announc- 
ing the  fact  that  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  will  meet  next  week  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  consider  carefully  the  proposed  legislation 
embraced  in  the  Senate  bill  known  as  an  Act  to  Stabilize 
the  Coal  Industry. 

"While  I  cannot  make  any  statement  beyond  that  I 
have  already  made  for  publicatior,.  I  will  say  that  it 
has  been  my  desire,  ever  since  I  became  the  head  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  coal  situation,  to  do  something 
that  would  bring  about  better  conditions  and  greater 
harmony  in  the  industry, 

"The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  of  shortage  of 
supply  caused  by  the  war,  strikes  and  climatic  condi- 
tions has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
consumers  as  well  as  those  who  legislate  for  (he  people. 
To  hastily  legislate  in  reference  to  a  great  industry  such 
as  this  is,  without  facts,  or  any  attempt  to  reform 
without  experience,  in  my  opinion  would  be  unwise.  I 
have  steadily  opposed  the  passage  of  any  legislation 
which  would  regulate  or  restrict  the  private  operation 
of  any  industry. 

"However,  I  believe  that  the  Government  should  be 


in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
coal  industry;  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  the 
Government  charged  with  the  collection  of  these  facts 
and  that,  through  co-operative  effort  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  industry — the  operators,  the  miners,  the 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  the  consumers  as  well  as  that 
important  factor  in  the  coal  situation,  the  transporta- 
tion lines — a  more  complete  understanding  and  better 
conditions  would  be  brought  about. 

"The  act  introduced  by  me  has  this  object  in  view. 
It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretai'y  of  Commerce 
the  duty  of  working  in  co-operation  with  those  who 
mine  and  sell  coal  and  also  those  who  buy  it.  There  has 
never  been  anyone  in  the  Government  to  whom  coal  oper- 
ators or  consumers  could  go  for  information  or  advice. 

"The  bill  I  have  introduced  empowers  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  collect  this  information  and  pay  some 
attention  to  the  coal  industry.  The  Secretary  will  have 
no  regulatory  power  or  any  authority  which  would 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business. 

"The  scientific  woi'k  in  relation  to  coal  is  still  left 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  work  has 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  grades,  kinds  and  quali- 
ties of  coal  and  of  the  relation  between  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  mines  to  the  consumi  tion  of  coal  as 
well  as  with  the  development  and  improved  methods 
of  production. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  suitably  equipped  for  work 
of  this  character,  while  the  Department  of  Commerce 
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IS  relied  upon  for  the  commercial  phases  of  the  matter, 
covering  production,  shipment,  available  tonnage  at  the 
mines,  and  price,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

"I  feel  that  when  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  it  will 
greatly    relieve    the    present    unsettled    conditions    and 


bring  about  a  better  understanding.  If  something  of 
this  character  is  not  done  and  there  is  no  one  in  author- 
ity who  can  speak  upon  the  coal  question,  the  misunder- 
standings will  continue  and  the  industry-  will  be  in  a 
more  unsettled  condition  than  ever  before." 


Sponsor  for  Seasonal  Rate  Bill  Says  It  Is  Honest  Effort 
To  Avert  Coal  Famine  and  Panic  Prices 


SENATOR  Frelinghuysen's  seasonal  rate  bill  was 
discussed  during  the  hearings  in  the  railroad  investiga- 
tion before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Chairman  Cummins  and  Senators  Frelinghuysen  and 
Stanley  (of  Kentucky)  favoring  the  legislation,  while  rail- 
road representatives  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
reduce  revenues  of  the  roads. 

Senator  Stanley  said  he  was  favorably  inclined  to  the 
bill,  for  by  redacting  rates  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
there  would  be  an  automatic  increase  of  transportation,  and 
in  this  way  the  movement  of  coal  could  be  distributed  by 
altering  the  rates  just  as  the  movement  of  a  clock  was 
controlled  by  adjusting  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

"What  would  happen  in  the  other  months  when  there 
were  no  reduced  rates  on  coal?"  objected  Julius  Krutt- 
.«5chnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Senator  Stanley  said 
there  would  be  less  pressure  on  the  railroad  movement,  but 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  the  net  result  would  be  a  large 
decrease  in  railroad  revenues.  Senator  Stanley  thought 
otherwise,  saying  the  roads  would  move  the  same  tonnage, 
50  per  cent  during  three  winter  months  and  the  other  50 
per  cent  during  the  other  nine  months,  which  would  be 
adjusted  so  that  during  the  months  when  there  was  the 
greatest  strain  on  the  roads  they  would  carry  40  per  cent, 
and  the  remaining  60  per  cent  during  the  other  months. 
He  said  the  legislation  was  designed  to  keep  coal  cars  in 
more  continuous  service  and  distribute  the  burden  upon 
them  instead  of  having  them  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  in  reply  took  for  example  a  total  move- 
ment of  a  million  tons  on  which  the  rates  would  be  reduced 


to  intensify  movement.  Under  the  plan  750,000  tons  would 
be  moved  under  the  lower  rates  instead  of  500,000  at  the 
reduced  rate,  which  would  leave  only  250,000  tons  to  move 
at  the  normal  rate,  which  would  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
roads.  Senator  Stanley  pointed  out  that  during  the  winter 
the  roads  would  have  a  higher  rate  to  compensate  them 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  during  the  time  the  reduced  rates 
were  in  effect,  and  that  the  roads  would  enjoy  a  continuous 
revenue  at  a  smaller  operating  charge  for  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  when  he  was  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  coal  properties  an  experiment  to  induce 
summer  purchase  of  coal  through  a  reduction  of  25c.  a  ton 
in  the  price  had  failed  after  a  two  years'  trial,  only  25,000 
tons  more  than  the  normal  consumption  being  purchased, 
but  Senators  favoring  seasonal  rates  pointed  out  that  the 
railroad  rate  was  not  reduced  and  that  therefore  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt's  experiment  was  not  a  fairly  comparable 
example. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  said  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
prevent  panic  prices  which  prevailed  last  year  and  also  to 
prevent  a  coal  famine  next  winter  by  inducing  the  public 
to  buy  now  when  250,000  cars  are  idle.  '"It  may  be  success- 
ful and  it  may  not,  but  it  is  an  honest  eft'ort  to  remove  the 
high  peak  load  in  the  winter  and  place  it  on  the  summer, 
when  it  is  low,"  he  said. 

Chairman  Cummins  said  the  earnings  of  the  roads  upon 
coal  moved  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  rates.  "Well, 
if  the  legislation  is  framed  to  produce  that  effect,  nobody 
could  complain,"  said  Mr.   Kruttschnitt. 


Raise  Coal  Rates  to  Louisville  from  N.  E. 
.   Tennessee,  E.  Kentucky  and  Virginia 

AN  ADVANCE  in  coal  rates  to  Louisville  from  eastern 
.  Kentucky,  northeastern  Tennessee  and  Virginia  has 
been  announced  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  At  the 
same  time  a  decrease  in  rates  to  Lexington  is  announced. 
The  advance  is  made  despite  protests  made  by  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade.  The  new 
rate  will  be  effective  June  16.  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
and  all  intermediate  points  will  be  affected.  The  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  advances  is  in  the  fact  that  all  differ- 
entials as  between  prepared  and  steam  grades  are  elimi- 
nated, which  places  the  burden  on  the  steam  consumer, 
there  being  a  comparatively  small  advance  on  domestic 
sizes. 

In  the  adjustment  from  eastern  Kentucky  mines,  taking 
the  Middleboro  group  as  representative,  the  present  rate  to 
Louisville  is  $1,561  a  ton  on  slack,  $1.69  on  mine-run  and 
$1.81J  on  all  other  kinds  of  coal.  The  revision  establishes 
a  flat  rate  of  $1.90,  representing  an  increase  of  33 Jc.  on 
slack,  21c.  on  mine-run  and  8Jc.  on  all  other  kinds  of  coal. 

The  increases  apply  from  L.  &  N.  mines  in  southeastern 
Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee  and  Virginia  also  from  L.  &  N., 
Henderson  route  and  Illinois  Central  mines  and  branch 
connections  to  Louisville  and  other  Ohio  River  crossings. 

Rates  to  Lexington,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  adjusted 
downward  by  flat  reductions  of  20c.  to  25c.  to  create  a  sym- 
metrical system  of  rates.  In  other  words,  Louisville  loses 
the  preferential  differential  that  it  enjoyed  heretofore  by 
reason  of  its  geographic  location  and  traffic  conditions. 

Rates  from  western  Kentucky  to  Louisville  also  will  be 
increased   15c.   a  ton  over  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  with 


the  Illinois  Central  and  Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis 
taking  the  same  action.  This  increase  places  western  Ken- 
tucky rates  on  approximately  the  same  basis  as  rates  from 
the  Ayrshire  group  mines  in  southern  Indiana.  The  in- 
crease in  eastern  Kentucky  rates  incidentally  will  put  them 
up  to  within  10c.  or  so  per  ton  of  the  rates  from  West 
Virginia  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 


Would  Have  Courts  Nullify  Anthracite  Tax 

A  RESOLUTION  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  to  nullify  the  recCiit  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  imposing  a  tax  of  1^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  anthracite  coal  mined  in  that  State  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Friday,  May  20, 
by  Representative  MacGregor,  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tax  violated  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
would  enhance  the  price  of  coal.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  the  same  day  an  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  was  requested  of  Charles  D.  Newton,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  contention  being 
raised  by  Corporation  Counsel  William  S.  Rann,  of  Buffalo, 
and  Frederick  E.  Norton,  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


All  of  the  bids  of  coal  firms  submitted  to  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  for  supplies  for  the  current  year  were 
thrown  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  last 
week.  No  public  explanation  was  made  but  private  expres- 
sions of  opinion  made  by  the  members  centered  about  the 
statement  that  they  believed  the  prices  were  too  high.  It 
has  been  ordered  that  the  contract  be  readvertised  on  June  1. 
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Operators  Name  Committee,  with  Power  to  Act  and 
Without  Instructions,  to  Discuss  Coal  Legislation 


^SSIGNED  cars,  pending  coal  legislation  and  election 
/-%  of  officers  were  the  prime  matters  of  interest  at  the 
■*-  ■*-  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  New  York  on  May  19  and  20.  Interest  in 
the  assigned-car  question  has  been  given  new  impetus  by 
reason  of  the  call  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for*  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  which,  it  is  understood,  will 
involve  privately-owned  cars.  By  the  time  the  question 
came  up  for  consideration  in  a  formal  way  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention  most  of  the  discussion  had  already  taken 
place  in  local  groups.  It  is  understood  that  the  committee 
on  railroad  relations  passed  the  question  up  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  who  in  turn  referred  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
convention.  Following  a  short  discussion  during  which 
T.  H.  Watkins  characterized  private  cars  as  special  privi- 
leges and  charged  that  during  the  strike  on  the  railroads 
a  year  ago  trains  of  loaded  private  coal  cars  were  moved 
when  other  coal  cars  were  left  standing,  the  convention 
voted  unanimously  to  stand  by  the  ultimatum  of  a  year  ago 
at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  to  oppose  assigned  cars. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  that  no  declaration 
could  properly  be  made  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  pri- 
vate coal  cars  are  assigned  cars,  in  view  of  the  divided 
opinions  in  the  membership.  The  question,  it  is  fully  ex- 
pected, will  be  settled  in  due  course  on  its  merits  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  program  included  discussion  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Several  weeks  ago  it  was 
proposed  that  a  conference  be  held  between  Secretaries 
Hoover  and  Fall,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  representa- 
tives of  producers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  on 
May  17  authorized  a  committee  of  three  to  sit  in  at  this 
conference  but  without  power  to  act  or  to  commit  the  job- 
bers to  any  proposed  legislation. 

Adopt  Recommendation  Without  Dissent 

The  operators  have  been  discussing  the  subject  in  local 
associations  for  the  past  ten  weeks  and  when  the  question 
came  up  in  convention  a  committee  of  one  representative 
from  each  field  was  appointed  to  select  a  smaller  committee 
of  three  to  confer  in  Washington.  When  this  large  com- 
mittee reported  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention  the 
recommendation  was  made  that  W.  K.  Field,  E.  E.  White 
and  Ralph  Crews  be  selected  as  a  committee  without  in- 
structions and  with  power  to  act,  representing  the  National 
Coal  Association  at  an  infoimal  hearing  on  the  Freling- 
huysen coal  legislation.  The  recommendation  was  adopted 
without  discussion  and  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Colonel  D.  B.  Wentz,  the  retiring  president,  in  introducing 
the  subject  said: 

"As  many  of  you  know,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  Nev/ 
Jersey  has  been  working  on  a  bill  with  the  idea  of  regulating 
the  coal  industry  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  has  advanced  the  theory  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  have  certain  statistics, 
rather  in  the  nature  of  census  information  in  connection 
with  the  various  basic  industries  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  coal  is  one,  and  he  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  have 
been  having  conferences  from  time  to  time  with  regard  lo 
this  matter. 

"Senator  Frelinghuysen  recently  reported  his  bill  out  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
of  which  Senator  Cummins  is  chairman.  At  a  hearing  on 
the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  representatives  cf  your  association 
urged  that  Senator  Frelinghuysen  postpone  action  in  con- 
nection with  his  bill  until  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  Senator 
Cummins,  Secretary  Hoover  and  possibly  Secretary  Fall, 
of  the  Interior  Department,  could  sit  down  around  a  table 
with  representative  coal  men — and  by  that  I  mean  coal 
men  representing  the  bituminous  coal  operators,  anthracite 
operators,   the   wholesalers   and    the    retailers— and    discuss 


the  features  of  that  bill.     This  association  was  in  no  way 
committed  to  any  policy  and  has  none. 

"A  suggested  arrangement  for  a  conference  was  arrived 
at  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  other  branches  of  the  coal 
industry.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  suggested  a  committee 
of  twelve  as  a  maximum  number.  The  anthracite  coal 
operators  have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  with  power 
to  sit  in  that  conference.  The  National  Retail  Coal  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  last 
week,  and  authorized  the  president  of  that  association  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  with  power,  which  committee 
is  being  selected  this  week.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Coal  Association  about  ten  days  ago 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  with  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  without 
power.  It  seems  to  your  Board  of  Directors  and  -o  your 
officers  that  you  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  go 
along  with  these  other  committees,  either  with  or  without 
power,  as  you  may  see  fit. 

"I  understand  that  Senator  Frelinghuysen  expects  and 
is  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  confei'ence  as  arranged,  and 
I  believe  he  has  told  the  vice-president  of  your  association 
that  any  bill  which  may  be  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  can  be  brought  up,  either  in  the  House  or  in 
the  joint  conference. 

Variety  of  Views  on  Regulatory  Legislation 

"In  your  association  there  are  members  who  are  opposed 
to  any  legislation  which  will  in  any  way  regulate  the  coal 
industry.  There  also  are  members  in  your  association  who, 
although  opposed  to  legislation  which  will  regulate  the 
industry  in  any  way,  believe  that  some  legislation  will  be 
passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  and  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  you  and  for  the  other  coal  people  of  the  country 
to  participate  to  some  extent  in  the  drafting  of  that  legis- 
lation. Frankly,  there  are  other  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  there  are  coal  men  who  are  not  members  of  this 
association,  who  believe  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
have  legislation  somewhat  in  the  form  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary Hoover.  So  that  you  have  all  of  these  views  among 
you." 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  association,  gave 
his  support  to  the  proposal  to  meet  the  officials  in  Wash- 
ington.    Speaking  on  the  subject  he  said: 

"You  gentlemen  should  not  get  the  impression  that  Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen  or  Mr.  Hoover,  or  anybody  else,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  hostile  to  this  industry  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress.  Those  men  are  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  view  that  some  legislation  is  desirable,  not 
merely  with  regard  to  coal  but  also  with  regard  to  various 
industries. 

"Mr.  Hoover  has  said  to  me  repeatedly  that,  in  his 
view,  the  collection  and  publication  of  a  few  simple, 
elemental  business  facts  about  all  the  industries  of  the 
country  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do,  and  if  such  information  is  collected  cur- 
rently and  published  currently  so  that  the  producers  and 
consumei's  of  those  commodities  can  inform  themselves  as 
to  conditions  in  those  industries,  that  is  all  the  Government 
needs  to  do  or  should  do;  that  then  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  individual  to  make  up  his  mind  intelligently  as  to 
his  own  course  of  conduct,  and  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government,  and 
we  do  not  want  anything  more.  Briefly,  I  think  they  are 
Mr.  Hoover's  views,  as  I  understand  them. 

"Senator  Frelinghuysen's  view  possibly  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Hoover's,  but  again  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  is  not  animated  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  industry.  He  believes  in  the  collection  of  somewhat 
different  information  from  that  which  Mr.  Hoover  desires, 
but  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  I  believe,  is  not  seriously  com- 
mitted to  a  long  range  of  particular  details.     He  has  a  gen- 
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eral  idea  in  mind,  but  is  open  to  conviction  on  it.  He  is 
willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  committee  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way." 

A  feature  of  the  elections  this  year  was  the  nomination 
of  directors  at  large  from  the  floor  one  day  and  elections 
by  ballot  the  following  day.  In  this  way  the  confusion  that 
characterized  the  elections  a  year  ago  was  avoided. 

Those  elected  as  directors  at  large  to  sei've  a  two-year 
term  were:  J.  G.  Bradley,  president,  Elk  River  Coal  & 
Lumber  Co.,  Dundon,  W.  Va.;  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary, 
Coal  Operators  Associations,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  C.  Mahan, 
president,  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  president,  Westmoreland  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  G.  Bradley  Elected  to  Presidency 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the  year 
1921-22: 

President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  Elk  River 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Dundon,  W.  Va.;  vice-presidents,  Alfred 
M.  Ogle,  president,  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  ; 
Erskine  Ramsay,  first  vice-president,  Pratt  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Ira  Clemens,  president,  Clem- 
ens Coal  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Kan.;  J.  D.  A.  Mori'ow  (executive 
vice-president),  Washington,  D.  C;  treasurer,  J.  J.  Tierney, 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  W.  B. 
Reed,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  as 
follows:  J.  G.  Bradley,  chairman;  C.  E.  Bockus,  president, 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corp.,  New  York  City;  T.  W.  Guthrie, 
president,  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  G.  W. 
Reed,  vice-president,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  J. 
Maloney,  sales  manager,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  N.  Taylor,  vice-president,  Ce:i- 
tral  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  P.  Walsh,  vice- 
president,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,;  T.  H.  War- 
kins,  president,  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  New  York 
City;  T.  T.  Brewster,  vice-president,  Mt.  Olive  &  Staunton 
Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  D.  B.  Wentz,  president,  Stonega 
Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Addresses  by  James  A.  Emery,  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers;  A.  W.  Douglas,  vice-presi- 
dent, Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  and  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Cromwell,  ex-Governor  of  West  Virginia,  were  features  of 
the  convention. 

In  reviewing  business  conditions  over  the  country,  Mr. 
Douglas  said:  "The  real  reason  for  the  present  quiet  situ- 
ation is  that  the  farmers  are  not  purchasing.     The  people 


are  buying  things  they  don't  need  but  the  farmer  is  econo- 
mizing. The  farmer  knows  how  to  economize,  whereas  we 
go  at  it  half-heartedly. 

"Building  is  being  held  up  on  account  of  the  price  of 
labor  and  material.  It  will  not  resume  normal  until  the 
building  industry  reaches  a  basis  where  prices  are  reduced 
to  correspond  with  the  volume  of  business. 

"The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands.  The  general  feeling 
is  that  it  is  going  to  be  quiet  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  but  everyone  is  looking  for  something  better  when 
the  harvest  time  is  over." 

Governor  Cornwell  said  he  was  a  coal  consumer,  not  a 
coal  producer,  but  he  talked  from  a  full  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  coal  m^n's  problems  and  troubles.  His 
address  was  replete  with  sound  counsel  and  honest  advice 
to  the  industry.  Speaking  afterward  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
newly-elected  president,  said : 

"I  listened  this  morning  with  great  attention  and  great 
approval  to  the  speech  of  John  Cornwell,  ex-Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  1  stand  four- 
square with  John  Cornwell;  T  don't  think  anybody  could 
have  pointed  out  a  clearer  way  to  go  than  John  Comweil 
pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion." 

Speaking  of  cun-ent  conditions  Governor  Cornwell  said: 


The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  presented  at  the  convention.  May 
19,  the  following  resolution  on  the  death  of  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  which  was  adopted: 

"In  the  death  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  this  industry, 
in  common  with  the  great  American  public,  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  who  inspired  the  highest 
ideals  of  citizenship.  His  was  a  life  of  exceptional 
service  and  his  record  of  achievement  one  to  which 
all  men  can  turn  for  inspiration  with  solemn  pride. 

"This  association  here  expresses  its  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  unstinted  gift  of  the  rare  talent 
and  genius  of  this  great  American,  and  records  its 
conviction  that  the  nation  is  the  better  because  jf 
his  life  and  work. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  this  convention  that  its  mem- 
bership convey  to  the  family  an  expression  of  sincere 
sympathy  ir  their  bereavement." 
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"Whether  the  shortage  will  occur  again,  I  don't  know, 
but  it  ought  not  to  happen  again.  It  will  only  occur,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  there  is  another  country-wide  strike,  and 
that  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  an  improbability — but  to  that 
I  will  allude  a  little  later.  But  under  any  other  condition 
that  we  can  conceive  there  ought  not  to  be  a  country-wide 
coal  shortage  such  as  there  was  a  year  or  so  ago,  and 
without  that  there  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  necessity 
for  federal  or  state  regulation  of  the  coal  industry. 

"However,  there  is  another  point  of  view  and  that  is  the 
public  point  of  view,  and  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
and  impressed  by  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made 
to  you  that  touch  indirectly  upon  that  question.  What  is 
the  public  point  of  view? 

"When  you  gentlemen  buy  or  lease  a  piece  of  coal  land 
and  build  your  tipples  and  plant  upon  it  and  begin  to  operate 
it,  you  say  to  yourselves,  'This  is  my  property  and  this  is 
my  private  business.  I  have  a  right  to  operate  it  or  I  have 
a  right  to  close  it  down,  as  I  see  proper.'  But  the  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  coal,  as  this  gentleman  [Mr. 
Douglas]  has  suggested,  is  the  basic  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. It  means  light,  transportation  and,  in  the  end,  food, 
because  it  brings  food  to  the  sections  of  the  country  from 
the  sections  that  produce  it.  In  the  last  analysis  the  public 
says,  'It  means  life  and  death  to  us,'  and  therefore,  it  says, 
'Whether  you  regard  this  as  a  public  industry  or  not,  it  is 
a  very  vital  industry  to  us,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right 
to  see  that  you  do  not  do  anything  which  will  take  away 
from  us  this  thing  which  is  so  essential  to  us  when  we 
need  it,  or  which  will  cause  us  to  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices.' 

"That  is  the  thing  and  that  is  the  thought  which,  when 
accentuated  by  the  coal  shortage  and  high  prices,  leads 
the  public  to  make  a  demand  for  some  regulation  or  control 
of  the  coal  industry. 

Lays  Much  Responsibility  on  Association 

"What  is  the  remedy,  then?  This  gentleman  says  to  you 
that  this  matter  lies  largely  within  your  hands;  and  I  think 
he  is  right  in  this :  that  there  is  nobody  else  in  this  country 
and  no  other  organization  in  the  country  that  understands 
this  situation  as  thoroughly  and  as  completely  as  the  coal 
associations  and  the  coal  operators.  Certainly  there  are 
no  people  in  the  country  who  are  as  directly  and  as  com- 
pletely interested  in  putting  those  facts  absolutely  before 
the  people  of  the  country  and  making  them  understand 
what  the  situation  is. 

"I,  without  any  spirit  of  criticism,  want  to  say  to  you 
that  as  he  has  suggested,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coal  asso- 
ciations and  coal  people  have  not  always  met  that  situation 
and  have  not  always  given  the  facts  to  the  public  and  im- 
pressed it  upon  the  public  as  much  as  they  might  have  don?. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  seasonal  proposition  can  be 
eliminated  some  way  by  the  widest  and  most  effective  cam- 
paign which  you  could  put  on,  that  would  educate  the 
American  people  and  the  coal  consumers  to  the  fact  that 
the  operator  cannot  store  coal.  Many  coal  consumers  do 
not  understand  that.  But  you  can  educate  them  that  the 
coal  consumer  can  store  the  coal.  You  can  educate  them 
that  while  you  have  the  capacity  ard  the  ability  and  the 
plants  to  produce  the  coal  within  a  .short  time  which  they 
need  for  a  year's  consumption,  it  will  not  be  possible,  per- 
haps, for  the  railroads  to  transport  a  year's  supply  within 
a  short  time,  and  that  unless  they  do  spread  their  pur- 
chases more  over  a  larger  part  of  the  year  than  they  do, 
these  coal  shortages  are  bound  to  occur  every  year. 

"The  public  does  not  thoroughly  understand  that.  I 
know  that  because  I  come  in  contact  with  enough  coal  con- 
sumers to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
informed  upon  that  proposition  as  fully  and  completely  as 
they  might  be. 

"It  is  your  job,  then— it  is  the  job  of  the  National  Coal 
Asso'.'iation,  of  your  state  associations  and  your  district 
associations — to  put  that  question  before  the  country  and 
to  impress  it  upon  the  public  mind,  and  to  impress  it  upon 
the  mind  of  your  legislators  in  the  national  legislative 
bodies  as  well  as  in  the  state  Legislatures,  that  the  remedy 
for  this  question  lies  with  the  people  themselves  rather 
than  with  the  creation  of  new  statutes." 


New  Plan  of  British  Operators  Thought  to 
Give  Promise  of  Strike  Settlement 

ANOTHER  week  of  sullen  resistance — ^the  eighth — has 
.  resulted  in  little  actual  progress  toward  ending  the 
coal  strike  in  Great  Britain.  The  British  public,  that  won- 
dered at  the  capacity  of  the  hunger  strikers  to  subsist  with- 
out food,  is  wondering  now  at  its  own  capacity  to  sustain 
without  revolution  eight  weeks  of  industrial  stagnation. 

On  May  21  the  British  mine  owners  were  reported  lo 
have  started  to  elaborate  a  plan  which  may  result  in  set- 
tlement. The  details  have  not  been  divulged,  but  appar- 
ently an  attempt  will  be  made  to  regulate  wages  by  the 
cost  of  living. 

A  Laborite  member  of  Parliament  and  former  Food 
Controller,  George  Roberts,  declared  on  May  19  that  the 
cowardice  of  the  miners'  leaders  had  prolonged  the  strike. 
They  were  afraid,  he  said,  to  tell  the  mine  workers  the 
truth.  He  intimated  that  the  mine  workers  would  have  to 
accept  the  wages  and  conditions  offered  and  that  every  day 
of  delay  but  added  to  the  toll  of  their  misfortune. 

At  Folkestone,  in  Kent;  at  Leith,  in  Edinburgh;  at 
Middlesboro,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire, 
coal  is  being  landed  from  foreign  ports.  Four  million  tons 
of  shipping  lies  idle  in  British  ports. 


Will  Flush  Part  of  Old  Mine  in  Scranton 

As  SOON  as  an  old  woi'king  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  & 
.  Iron  Co.  has  been  drained  of  water,  flushing  will  com- 
mence under  an  area  owned  by  one  hundred  property  owners 
in  the  central  hill  section  of  Scranton.  To  provide  the 
drainage  which  will  precede  flushing  a  hole  is  being  driven 
by  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  the  present  owner  of  the  mine, 
from  the  New  County  vein  to  the  surface  vein.  The  water 
thus  taken  out  will  be  conducted  through  the  New  County 
vein  to  a  sewer. 

The  total  cost  to  the  property  owners  had  been  set  at 
$68,680,  but  that  was  before  dewatering  had  been  com- 
menced. Surveys  have  proved  that  less  work  has  to  be 
done  than  was  expected.  The  Scranton  Coal  Co.  has  agreed 
to  undertake  all  the  inside  work,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  $42,389.  The  flushing  is  estimated  as 
likely  to  take  two  years,  and  the  labor  cost  to  the  company 
will  be  $25,632,  eight  men  being  employed  for  the  entire 
time. 

The  Scranton  Gas  &  Water  Co.  will  furnish  all  the  watar 
needed  free  of  cost.  The  Scranton  Railway  Co.  was  asked 
to  furnish  its  dump  cars  free,  but  refused.  Two  boreholes 
will  be  used  for  the  flushing.  The  mine  that  has  to  be 
drilled  is  sixty  years  old  and  though  it  is  still  standing 
intact  the  citizens  are  afraid  that  without  support  it  will 
not  long  resist  disintegration. 


A  thorough  survey  of  the  Federal  Government's 
executive  machinery  has  begun.  The  joint  committee 
charged  with  the  work  met  May  12  to  organize  and  outline 
the  work.  President  Harding  was  present.  Walter  F. 
Brown  of  Toledo,  who  is  the  executive  representative  of 
the  committee,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Senator  Smoot  of 
Utah  vice-chairman.  As  soon  as  the  survey  of  the  depart- 
ments has  been  completed  public  hearings  will  be  held. 
The  evidence  gathered  by  the  connnittee  and  that  submitted 
by  witnesses  then  will  be  studied  and  recommendations  will 
be  made  which  will  cover,  in  addition  to  the  subject  of 
regrouping  existing  bureaus,  the  various  proposals  for 
new  departments. 


In  discussing  the  naval  appropriation  bill  in  the  House, 
Representative  Mondell,  Wyoming,  said  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment must  be  given  latitude  in  the  expenditures  for  coal, 
as  Congress  could  not  say  in  advance  what  its  activities 
should  be  in  a  given  year.  If  a  large  naval  force  was  sent 
to  the  Pacific  by  the  President  it  would  increase  the  fuel 
consumption  above  ordinary  requirements  and  as  a  defense 
proposition  the  department  must  l>e  given  discretion  rela- 
tive to  essential  expenditures  if  authorized  as  an  emergency 
by  the  President. 
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PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  has  been  gaining 
as  fast  since  April  1  as  it  receded  from  Jan.  1.  The 
increased  rate  of  output — 7,937,000  net  tons  in 
the  second  week  of  May,  a  gain  of  554,000  tons  or  7.5 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  week — according  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  however,  is  no  indication  of  in- 
creased industrial  demand.  Increased  loading  at  the 
mines  for  shipment  up  to  the  Lakes  and  for  Tidewater 
account  for  the  upward  progress  in  the  curve  of  produc- 
tion. Coal  is  being  pushed  up  the  Lakes  as  fast  as 
boats  can  be  found  to  carry  it.  Now  that  there  is  no 
other  outlet  for  the  coal,  shippers  owning  docks  on  the 
Upper  Lakes  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
fill  storage  docks  to  capacity  against  the  demand  of  next 
winter.  These  shippers,  with  Lake  obligations  filled  or 
nearly  so,  will  be  well  prepared  to  meet  any  extra  local 
demand  later  in  the  season.  All  records  for  early  sea- 
son loading  at  Lakes  will  have  been  broken  this  year. 

Foreign  demand  is  becoming  the  feature  of  the 
market.  Loadings  of  export  cargoes  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Geological  Survey 
that  dumpings  for  export  cargo  and  bunker  at  Hampton 
Roads  in  the  second  week  of  May  were  362,405  net  tons, 
a  rate  in  excess  of  last  year's  heaviest  export  movement, 
during  September,  when  321,077  tons  were  dumped. 
So  far  there  have  been  no  material  changes  in  prices  at 


Atlantic  ports.  The  supply  is  not  in  excess  of  demand 
and  of  pier  capacity.  With  out  a  limited  hole  to  fill 
abroad,  for  the  delinquency  of  British  tonnage  is  the 
measure  of  the  extra  demand  for  exports  from  this 
side,  and  with  Lake  shipments  piling  up  on  top  of  a 
large  carry-over  from  last  year,  the  prospect  of  any  seri- 
ous shortage  among  industrials  next  winter  is  becom- 
ing less  likely.  Looking  ahead  six  months,  and  assum- 
ing no  change  in  the  rate  of  industrial  activity,  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  other  than  what  may  be  termed 
a  normal  pre-war  fall  spurt  in  prices.  It  behooves 
every  large  consumer,  however,  to  watch  closely  his 
stock  pile  and  his  rate  of  consumption,  for  an  unsus- 
pected spurt  in  business  may  catch  the  country  unpre- 
pared. 

Anthracite  Production  Holds  Up  Well 

Anthracite  output,  the  chief  matter  of  concern  to 
so  many  in  the  East,  has  not  slackened.  Production 
holds  up  well  to  the  best  records  ever  reached,  and 
what  is  not  taken  by  householders  stays  in  the  storage 
bins  of  retailers  and  producers. 

Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  remains 
unchanged  at  103.  There  were  more  decreases  in  prices 
(8)  than  increases  (5)  but  the  increases  were  the 
larger. 
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The  upward  trend  in  production  dating  from  early  in 
April  continued  during  the  week  ended  May  14.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Geological  Survey  the  total  output  was  7,937,000 
net  tons,  nearly  600,000  tons  above  the  figure  for  the  pre- 
ceding week.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  heavier  Lake 
and  export  shipments.  Loadings  for  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
May  16  and  17,  were  less  by  nearly  3  per  cent  than  those 
of  the  opening  of  the  second  week  in  May. 

Production  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachians  con- 
tinues to  increase.  From  the  tonnage  figure  of  59.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  country  in  the  week  ended  April 
16  it  grew  to  62.7  per  cent  in  the  first  week  of  May,  4,571,- 
000  net  tons  being  the  output  for  that  week,  a  gain  in  one 
week  of  nearly  500,000  tons. 

Spot  Market  Sales  Decline  in  Volume 

Volume  of  spot  buying  is  declining.  Domestic  demand, 
which  had  shown  a  satisfactory  tone  earlier  in  the  month, 
is  slumping,  as  householders  are  slow  in  buying  for  storage. 
Steam  sizes  are  hard  to  move,  partly  due  to  he  heavy  pro- 
duction of  Lake  coal  and  because  much  of  the  resultant 
fine  coal  from  the  heavier  domestic  output  of  the  forepart 
of  the  month  had  been  forced  on  an  unwilling  market.  This 
has  weakened  prices  for  all  except  screened  lump  sizes. 

The  expected  railroad  wage  reductions  are  affecting  both 
the  spot  and  contract  markets.  Many  buyers  profess  to  see 
an  early  reduction  of  freights  immediately  following  any 
such  wage  cuts  and  are  laying  plans  for  curtailing  fuel 
purchases  until  that  time  comes.  They  are  evidently  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  wages  may  meet  with 
determined    opposition    by    railroad    men    and    that    a    dis- 


turbance or  delay  in  transportation  conditions  would  have 
a  bolstering  effect  on  demand  and  prices. 

New  England  all-rail  shipments  increased  to  2,700  cars 
during  the  week  ended  May  14,  compared  with  2,457  cars 
the  week  preceeding. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  are  increasing.  The  piers  are 
working  full  time  and  the  heavier  tonnage  being  shipped 
from  the  mines  is  being  rapidly  absorbed.  The  strike  of 
American  seamen  is  having  very  little  effect  at  the  piers. 

EXPORT  AND  FOREIGN  BUNKER  COAL  DUMPED  OVER  PIERS  .\T 

HAMPTON  ROADS 

(In   net  tons) 

Export 
Weekly  average: 

September   1920 271,321 

March,  1 92 1 87,732 

April,  1921 1 37,632 

Week  ended — 

May    7 226,159 

May  14 283,620 


Foreign 
Bunker 

49,756 
38,744 
67,960 

135,710 
78,785 


Total 
Foreign 

321,077 
126,476 
205,592 

361,869 
362,405 


Effective  June  1,  Pool  71  will  be  dropped.  This  classifi- 
cation— Navy  Supplemental — was  made  necessary  during 
the  war  by  the  heavy  requirements  of  the  Navy  Department, 
which  now  requests  its  discontinuance. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  in  the  market  for  from 
5,000  to  7,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  immediate  de- 
livery. Proposals  may  be  addressed  to  Shirley  W.  Smith, 
Secretary  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.  The 
proposals  will  be  considered  only  when  received  not  later 
than  noon  May  31,  1921. 

The  price  of  coal  for  fueling  Lake  vessels  has  been  placed 
at  $5.50  delivered.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  vessels,  coal  is 
being  dumped  at  the  lower  ports  in  great  volume,  as  com- 
pared to  former  years.     A  light  movement  of  down  cargoes 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run. .  . . 

Pocahontas  lump 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool     I  (Navy   Standard) 
Pool     I  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool     1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool    9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool    9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool    9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Or.  Low  Vol) 
Pool  IO(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  I0(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  1 1  (Low  Volatile) 
Pool  11  (Low  Volatile) 
Pool  II  (Low  Volatile) 
Pool  71  (NavySup'mntal) 
Pool  71  (NavySup'mntal) 
Pool  71  (Navy  Sup'mntal) 

mgh-Volatile.  Eastern 

Po  '1  34  (54-64) 

(H.  Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) 

([I.  Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) 

(H.  Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pittsburgh  mine  run 


Market 
Quoted 


Mar.   April  26 
1920         1921 


Columbus $2.35   $3.35 

Columbus 2.60      5.25 

Chicago 2.35     4.00 

Chicago 2 .  60 

Boston 

Boston 2.95 

Boston 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.  95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95      2.45 

Baltimore 2.95     2.30 

New  York 2.95      2.95 

Philadelphia..  2.95     3  30 

Baltimore 2.95     3.00 


.00 
.75 
.20 
.80 
.50 
.40 
10 
.75 
.05 
.95 
2.55 
2.75 
2.45 
2.20 


May  17 
1921 

$3.60 
5.60 
4.00 
5.25 
6.40 


>Tay  24 
I92lt 


40 
90 
40 
25 
30 
80 
90 


50 

50 

.85 

.50 

75 

40 


3.00 
2.55 


70 
55 
15 
45 
30 
00 
00 
20 


$3.50 
5.50 

s.oom  i.5o 

5 .  OOfe 
6.25(a\ 
2 .  00 (ai 
2.25® 
3.35(a> 

3.25 
3.25(((i  3. 
2  65(n    3  00 

3  00 
2  95(a;  3  10 
2  40ft   2.75 

2.70 
2.4.5(a)    2.  .50 
2.X5(ff'.  2.35 

2.45 
2.20(04  2 
2.75(5)    3 

3.00 

3  20 


Pittsburgh  sc'd  gas. . 
Kanawha  mine  run. . 
Kanawha  lump     .... 

Hocking  mine  run 

Hocking  lump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. 
Pitts.  No.  8  lump 


Market 
Quoted 

Pittsburgh.. 

Columbus.. . 

Columbus.. . 

Columbus.. . 

Columbus.. . 

(Zlleveland.. , 

Cleveland.. . 


Mar.  April  26  May  17       May  24 


N20 
$2.35 


30 
25 


Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run. 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Chicago. . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago . . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago.  . 
Chicago .  . 
Chicago . . 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Louisville. 
LouisN'ille. 


70 
95 
50 
75 
35 
60 


35 
55 
35 
55 
35 
55 
35 
55 


1921 
$2.85 


25 
50 
.20 
35 
20 
40 


3.40 
3.55 
2.75 


1921 
$2.70 
2.30 
3  40 
2.20 
3.30 
2  30 
3.  15 


3.25 


I921t 
$2  75ft $2  85 

2  50(n    2  75 

3  25(<V    3.50 

2  25(a   2.50 

3.25 
S.13(<i.    2. SO 

3  00ft    3  50 


2.35 
2.55 
2.35 
2.60 


00 
75 
25 
75 
00 
80 
40 
25 
00 


70 
60 
25 
10 
50 


South  and  Southwest 


New  York.  . 


2.50     2.00       2.00 


Philadelphia         2.50     2.15       210 


1.85ft 
2.00ft 


2  20 

2.20 


2  45 

2   75 


Baltimore.. 
Pittsburgh. 


50 
35 


15 
25 


90 
10 


SOim 
00@ 


05 
20 


Rig  Seam  mine  run Birmingham 

Big  Seam  li.np Birmingham 

3.E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . . 

S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville. . . 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Rosids. 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italiet. 


00 
25 
50 
00 


2  95 
3.60 
2.75 

3  75 
4.40 
5  00 


2.50 
3.25 
1.90 
2.50 
2.00 
2.65 


2.95 


S.75& 
3.50(a; 
2.25((i 
3 .  00ft. 
2.75(<i 
3  25(<i 
2.25ft- 

1. 


S.50 
3  85 
3  00 
3.50 
50 
75 
75 
40 


S.S5(.(f    S.50 


1.85(a.   2 
2.30(<i    3 


70 
60 
75 
40 
00 


85(<i 
40ft 
60i.it 
7S(rf. 
00@ 
5 


50 

00 


10 
00 
65 
00 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York 

Broken I'liiludolpliia.. . . 

♦Broken Ghiriigo 

Kgg New  York .  .  .' . 

Egg Philadelphia.. . . 

*Egg Chicago 

Stove New  York 

Stove Philadelphia 

*Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York 

Chestnut Philadelphia.. . . 

♦Chestnut Chicago 

Pea New  York 

Pea Phil.adelpliia. . . . 

*Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  No.  I New  York 

Buckwheat  No.  I Philadelphia.. . . 

Rice New  Y'ork 

Rice Philadelphia 

Barley New  ^ork 

Barley Philadelphia. .  . 

Birdscye New  Y'ork 


Freight 
Rates 

$2  61 
2  66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.47 
2.36 
5  62 
2  47 
2.36 
2  47 
2  36 
2  47 
2.36 
2  47 


May  10,  1921 
Independent  Company 


$7.45@$7.75 
7.60(«i   8.35 

12.65 
7.45«i)  8.35 
7.60ft   8.35 

12  70 
7.70«i^   8.35 
7.85ft">   8.35 

13.00 
7.85(<i)  8.35 
7.85((i)   8.35 

12.85 
5.25((ii   5 
5.50 
10  80 
3,00ft'   3 
3  25 
2  50 
2.50 
1  .  1 5«i     I 
1.25 
2.50 


•  Prices  and  freight  rates  net  tons;  quota tion.'<  f.o.b.  cars,  Chicago. 


May 
Independent 

$7. 45ft $7. 75 
7.60@  8.35 

12.65 
7.45(ai  8.35 
7.60c3i  8.35 

12.70 
7.70@  8.35 
7.85®  8.35 

13.00 
7.85(i?'   8.35 
7.85@   8.35 

12.85 
5  25ft  6.00 
6.00C<6  6.25 

10  80 
3.00(0'   3  75 

3.50 
2.40(A   2.50 

2  50 

1.I5«?    I   50 

1.50 

2.50 

t  .\dvanoes  over  previous  week  shown  in 


50 


75 


50 


$7.20(S)$7.75 
7.35ft)  7.75 

12.40 
7.20(0)  7.75 
7.35^^   7.75 

12.35 
7.50«6  8.10 
7.70((i)  8.10 

12.70 
7.50(0)  8.10 
7.65(ti)   8.10 

12.60 
5.75(<ii  6 
6  00 
10.70 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2  50 
I  50 
1.50 
2.50 


10 


17,  1921 

Companj' 

$7. 20ft.  $7. 75 
7.35(a  7.75 

12.40 
7.20®  7.75 
7.35@  7.75 

12.35 
7.50®  8.10 
7.70®  8.10 

12  70 
7.50(0)  8   10 
7.65®  8.10 

12.60 

5.75®  6.10 

6.00 

10.70 

3  50 

3  50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


May  24. 
Independent 

$7  45(a  $7  75 

7.60ft.   8  35 

12  65 
7.45ft;   8  35 
7.60ft.   8  35 

IS. 50 
7  70®   8  35 
7  85ft.  8  35 

13  10 

7  85(o.   8  35 
7.85(o)   8  35 

12  85 
5  00(<t   5. 
5   rSffb   6 . 

10  80 
3  00(11.   3. 
S  95m  S.50 
?  ?5®   e  50 

2  SO 

I    15®    I 

I.  SO 


75 

75 


00 
75 


SO 


192lt 
Company 

$7  20(a$7   75 
7  35(S.    7  75 
12  40 
20®   7 
3  5  (a    7 
12  35 
50(.i.   8   10 
70(<i    8   10 

12.70 

50(d    8   10 

65(5    8   10 

12  60 

5  75(o    b 

6  00 

10  70 

3   50 

3   50 

2   50 

2   50 

I    50 

1  50 

2  50 
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heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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"oal  Age  Index.  103. 
Weeik  of  May  24.  1921 

This  diagram  shows 
weekly  changes  in 
the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  In 
the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918,  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
below. 
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of  ore  has  commenced  and  these  vessels  will  help  to  reduce 
the  heavy  accumulation  at  the  low^er  Lake  piers,  which  for 
a  time  was  so  large  that  an  embargo  was  imminent. 

Early  record  Lake  dumpings  were  again  broken  in  the 
week  ended  May  23,  when  cargo  coal  loaded  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  was  920,809  tons,  and  vessel  fuel  28,877  tons,  bring- 
ing the  total  for  the  season  to  the  end  of  last  week  to 
3,522,548  tons. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  ON  HAND  AT  OPENING  OF  NAVIGATION  AS 

REPORTED   BY    24   DISTRIBUTING    DOCK   COMPANIES   ON    LAKE 

SUPERIOR  AND  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

(In    net    ton.s) 


April  1 
April  1 
April  1 
April  1,  1920 
April  1,  1921 


917. 
918. 
919. 


572,687 
1,031.978 
3,374,503 

860,521 
2,053,022 


ANTHRACITE 


Lowered  rate  of  production  during  the  first  week  in  May 
was  only  temporary,  being  caused  by  the  observance  of 
May  Day.  This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  recovery  during  the 
week  ended  May  14,  1,938,000  net  tons  being  produced  as 
compared  with  1,633,000  net  tons  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  published  more  details  re- 
garding stocks  of  anthracite  in  the  country  as  of  April  1. 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  anthracite  in  the 
hands  of  the  railroad  coal  companies  (including  the  Susque- 
hanna Collieries  Co.),  in  gross  tons: 

ANTHRACITE  HELD  IN  STORAGE  BY  10  OF  THE  LARGEST 

PRODUCERS 


.lanuary  I,  1919. 
April  I,  1919.... 
March  I,  1920.. 
.lane  1.  1920... 
.lanuarv  I,  1921  . 
April  I,  1921.... 


Domestic 

Steam 

Including  Pea 

Sizes 

Total 

227,540 

821, 9U2 

1,049,442 

1.371,444 

1,172,573 

2.544.017 

286,919 

1,123,450 

1,410,369 

445,863 

664,914 

1,110.777 

124,354 

453,466 

577,820 

371,088 

1,241,978 

1,613,066 

Since  the  quantity  stored  by  the  other  independent  producers 
is  small,  these  figures  may  bo  taken  for  practical  purposes  as 
the  total  held  by  producers.  The  figures  are  therefore,  approxi- 
mately comparable  with  those  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  April  1  of  the  pre-war  years:  1913.  3.891,711  gross 
tons;  1914.  5,223,844  tons;  1915.  7,406,502  tons:  1916,  4,585 J106 
tons  ;  1917,  894,347  tons. 

For  stocks  in  retail  coal  yards  only  sample  data  were  collected 
by  the  Geological  Survey  from  a  group  of  representative  dealers. 
Their  replies  are  summarized  in  terms  of  weeks'  supply  and  to  got 
rid  of  the  effect  of  varying  rates  of  delivery  upon  the  apparent 
size  of  the  supply  the  actual  tonnage  held  by  813  dealers  is  com- 
pared with  what  the  identical  dealers  carried  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  weeks'  supply  these  figures  show 
an  avei'age  stock  in  the  hands  of  retailers  over  five  weeks 
and  one  day  on  April  1  this  year  compared  with  three  and 


a  half  weeks  on  Jan.  1,  two  weeks  and  one  day  on  June  1, 
1920,  three  weeks  on  March  1,  1920,  four  weeks  and  three 
days  April  1,  1919,  and  five  weeks  and  one  day  on  Jan. 
1,  1919. 

These  813  dealers  in  twenty-four  states  distributed  an 
average  of  258,693  net  tons  of  anthracite  per  week  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  They  had  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1921,  874,- 
580  tons  and  1,322,082  tons  on  April  1.  Compared  with 
April  1,  1919,  the  total  in  the  hands  of  identical  dealers  the 
first  of  April  this  year  was  greater  by  457,120  net  tons. 
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Good  retail  demand  continues,  with  stove  in  heaviest  call. 
More  independent  operations  are  resuming  with  a  better  de- 
mand and  premiums  are  being  obtained  for  prompt  ship- 
ments. However,  retailers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  this 
heavy  demand  cannot  be  sustained  throughout  the  summer 
and  the  feeling  is  growing  that  July  1  may  see  a  slump. 

Reports  show  that  New  England  received  3,298  cars  of 
anthracite  during  the  week  ended  May  14.  This  was  170 
cars  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  shows  no  recovery  from  the  de- 
pression of  recent  months.  The  output  during  the  second 
week  of  May  was  70,000  net  tons,  practically  the  same  as 
that  for  the  week  preceding. 

Connellsville  reports  only  small  trading  in  furnace  at 
$3.25@$3.50;  foundry  coke  is  softer,  $4.75(a)$5.25.  The 
Frick  wage  cut  has  been  accepted  quietly  by  its  employees. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Scrvet 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous.  Including  Coal  Coked 


Week 
6.984,000 
1.166,000 
7.383,000 
1,231,000 
7.937,000 
1,323,000 


-1921 . 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

129,070,000 

1.268.000 

136.453.000 

1.266.000 

144.390,000 

1.269.000 


April  30  ('.)  . . . 
Daily  average. 

May  7  ((') 

Daily  average 
May  14(f)... 
Daily  average. 

(«)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  January  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  two  years.  (^h>  Revised  from  last  report. 
(f)  Subject  to  revision. 


Week 
8.928.000 
1,488.000 
9,167.000 
1.528,000 
8,764,000 
1,461,000 


1920 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date  (al 
171,004,000 
1,672.000 
180,171,000 
1,664.000 
188.935.000 
1.653.000 


ANTHRACITE 


-1921 


1920 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week  to  Date  (b)  Week  to  Date  (a) 

April  30 1.945.000         30.220.000       1.841,000  28.214,000 

May     7 1.633,000         31,853.000        1.891.000  30.105,000 

May  14 1,938,000         33,791,000        1,774,000  31,879,000 

»,(i)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  January  to  equalize 
number  of  Javs  covered  for  the  two  years,   (hi  Revised  fronj  last  report. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

• Week    Ended . 

May  14  May  7  Mav  15 

1921  ('^        1921  (>>)  1920 

70,000  70.000  343,000 

(')  Subject  to  revision.  ('>>  Revised  from  last  report,  (rl  Les<s  2  days' 
production  during;  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days  covered 
for  last  two  years. 


P2I 

1920 

to  Date 

to  Date  (r) 

2,989,000 

8,087,000 

970 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Scattered  Purchases — No  Price  Changes 
— Better  Grades  Increase  Outputs — 
Marine  Strike  No  Hindrance — Retail 
Anthracite  Grade  Improves. 

Bituminous — Certain  buying  has  re- 
cently developed  on  the  part  of  steam 
users  who  are  inclined  to  stock  at  pres- 
ent spot  prices.  Without  doubt  Hudson 
River  gatew^ay  receipts  will  soon  show 
an  increase.  Contract  business  remains 
difficult  to  secure  although  there  has 
been  no  modification  of  the  price  range. 

Spot  prices  are  unchanged.  It  will 
take  much  more  representative  buying 
to  accomplish  any  stiffening  and  this  is 
not  looked  for  during  the  next  thirty 
days.  Railroad  fuel  stocks  are  still  in 
far  too  comfortable  shape  to  warrant 
their  taking  the  lead  in  purchases  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  there  will  be  no 
broadening  demand  until  the  carriers 
themselves  begin  to  take  coal  in  normal 
volume. 

The  more  favorably  known  grades 
are  gradually  increasing  in  weekly  out- 
put, showing  signs  of  better  conditions. 
Export  and  bunker  business  are  stand- 
ing mines  in  good  stead  just  now. 
Coastwise  markets  are  apparently  in- 
different to  the  smaller  receipts  because 
of  the  fewer  steamers  in  commission. 
However,  there  is  no  uneasiness  any- 
where because  of  the  marine  strike. 

Each  day  the  strike  gives  new  evi- 
dence of  failure.  One  of  the  currrent 
features  is  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  again  taking  charters  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  these  bottoms  being  in 
position  to  run  at  lower  cost  than 
steamers  because  of  existing  regula- 
tions making  mandatory  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  employed  on  each  steamer. 
Several  charters  at  $1.25,  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  have  been  reportt^d, 
a  rate  which  steamship  owners  would 
be  most  reluctant  to  accept. 

On  cars  Boston,  Providence  or  Port- 
land, Pocahontas  and  New  River 
are  offered  $8.15@$8.75  with  an  occa- 
sional sale  at  less  than  $8. 

Anthracite  —  Receipts  of  domestic 
sizes  are  being  maintained,  both  all- 
rail  and  by  water.  Deliveries  by  the 
latter  route  are  somewhat  improved 
because  of  better  towin:^  weather, 
although  the  aggregate  for  May  will 
probably  not  exceed  the  April  figure. 
Producers  have  plenty  of  orders  in  hand 
especially  for  egg  and  stove.  For  pea 
and  steam  sizes  there  is  almost  no  de- 
mand. 

The  ordinary  householder  is  still 
backward  about  buying,  althouurh  the 
demand    is    improving.      However,    the 


larger  buyers  are  seeing  that  their 
bins  are  filled  and  this  is  reflecting  a 
more  urgent  demand  on  the  wholesaler. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Demand  for  Domestic  Coals  Strong — 
Egg  and  Stove  Scarce — Steam  Coals 
Easy — Bituminous  Shows  Improvement 
— Quotations  Trifle  Stronger. 

Anthracite  —  Demand  for  domestic 
continues.  There  has  been  no  slowing 
up  in  buying  and  dealers  in  most  in- 
stances are  willing  to  take  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  smaller  coals  if  given 
the   larger  sizes. 

Although  the  trade  is  busy  dealers 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
in  for  a  quiet  summer  to  be  followed 
by  a  busy  fall  and  winter.  The  com- 
ments regarding  coal  prices  appearing 
in  the  daily  press  are  not  having  any 
good  effect  upon  the  situation,  but  in- 
stead are  having  a  tendency  to  delay 
buying. 

Independent  coals  are  moving  stead- 
ily. Producers  are  sold  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. Offers  of  premiums  for  quick 
delivery  of  independent  coals  have  been 
reported. 

Some  trouble  in  moving  steam  coals 
is  to  be  expected  this  summer.  Most 
of  the  industrial  plants  using  these  sizes 
have  full  bins  and  have  let  it  be  knoviTi 
that  they  will  not  be  in  the  market  for 
further  shipments  inside  of  three 
months.  Buckwheat  is  in  better  demand 
than  rice  or  barley.  Rice,  which  has 
been  held  close  to  the  $2.50-mark,  has 
been  shaved  in  some  quarters  25c.  Much 
of  this  size,  as  well  as  barley  is  being 
stored  by  the  smaller  producers. 

Bituminous — Some  shippers  find  a 
slightly  better  movement  and  the  re- 
port of  local  pool  operations  for  the 
week  ended  May  20  bear  them  out. 
The  better  grades  that  go  to  make  up 
Pools  1,  9  and  71  are  sold  up  for  a 
week  or  two  ahead  and  prompt  ship- 
ment is  hard  to  get.  Contract  coals 
are    in   better   movement. 

This  market  has  suffered  very  little 
from  the  effects  of  the  marine  strike. 
Bunkering  has  not  been  delayed  and 
vessels  have  not  postponed  sailings  be- 
cause of  inability  to  supply  fuel.  The 
failure  of  labor  leaders  to  involve  the 
tugboatmen  in  the  marine  workei-s  diffi- 
culties was  expected  by  the  boatowners. 
Because  of  the  slow  demand  for  coal  it 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  coal-caT*rying  barges  are 
in  use  and  the  tran.^portation  offices  are 
besieged  daily  by  men  looking  for  work. 
Harbor  boat  rates  range  from  40c  to 
50c. 

While  the  export  demand  is  steadily 


increasing  shippers  look  for  still  greater 
business  when  the  British  strike  is 
ended.  They  believe  that  the  condition 
of  the  mines  and  the  lack  of  coal  will 
compel  the  buying  of  considerable 
American  coal  before  the  output  of  the 
mines  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  requirements  of  the  English  public. 
At  Tidewater,  Pool  9  was  quoted 
$6.25@$6.40,  f.o.b.,  and  Pool  10  ranged 
$6@$6.25.  Quotations  for  the  various 
pools  at  the  mine,  had  a  wide  range 
during  the  week,  as  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review.  In  this  market  Mosh- 
annon  coal  was  quoted  around  $2.75. 
ported  as  available,  and  quotations 
Very  little  Fairmont  slack  was  re- 
ranged  $2@$2.25. 


BUFFALO 

Jobbing  Activity  Meets  Small  Re- 
sponse— No  Improvement  in  Sight — 
Anthracite  Dull — Lake  Shipments  Good 
— Vessels  Idle. 

Bituminous — Jobbers  are  working 
hard  to  keep  up  trade,  but  they  com- 
plain that  the  demand  cannot  be  stimu- 
lated much  by  anything  they  can  do. 
It  appears  that  consumers  are  letting 
their  stocks  run  down,  the  idea  being 
that  business  improvement  is  some  dis- 
tance away  and  that  they  can  buy  coal 
as  fast  as  they  please  when  the  stir 
does  appear. 

It  may  happen  otherwise.  Shippers 
are  already  saying  that  with  crops  to 
move  in  the  early  fall  it  would  be  easy 
to  swamp  the  railroads  with  a  rush  of 
coal  and  then  prices  would  go  up.  No- 
body really  looks  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  the  big  bulge  was  not  looked  for 
last  fall  either.  Railroads  are  all  run- 
ning with  short  supply,  although  they 
will  take  coal  when  they  need  it  next 
fall. 

Bituminous  prices  are,  as  formerly, 
dull  and  unsteady  at  $3.50  for  Youghi- 
ogheny  gas.  $3  for  Pittsburgh  and  $2.75 
for  No.  8  lump.  $2.60  for  Allegheny 
Valley  mine  run,  and  $2  for  slack. 

Anthracite — The  trade  is  quiet,  with 
consumers  satisfied  to  take  their 
chances  on  better  conditions  in  the  fall. 
They  do  not  heed  the  warnings  of  the 
shippers  to  take  coal  into  the  cellars 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  produced.  That 
would  save  a  possible  shortage  when 
cold  weather  comes  on  and  stave  off  the 
winter  premiums. 

The  Lake  trade  is  about  normal, 
though  neither  coal  nor  vessels  are 
plentiful.  But  for  the  heavy  grain  re- 
ceipts lately  which  furnished  several 
steamers  a  day  to  load  coal,  the  short- 
age of  tonnage  would  have  been  serious. 

Loadings  for  the  week  ended  May  14 
were  98.287  net  tons,  of  which  45.900 
tons  cleared  for  Milwaukee.  21.000  for 
Duluth  and  Superior.  10,487  for  She- 
boygan, 8,000  for  Waukegan,  7,200  for 
Chicago.  3,000  for  Racine,  and  2,700 
tons  for  the  Sault. 

Freight  rates  have  been  fixed  at  $1 
for  Racine,  the  Sault;  65@70c.  to  Chi- 
cago; 65c.  to  Waukegan;  60c.  to  Mil- 
waukee: 55c.  to  Sheboygan  and  50c.  to 
Duluth. 

Coke—  ?.fost  of  the  furnaces  in  this 
district  are   sliut  down,   some  of  them 
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with  biff  piles  of  pig  iron  on  hand  for 
which  there  is  no  market.  Iron  ore 
comes  in  at  a  slow  rate.  Connellsville 
foundry  is  $5,  and  furnace  is  $4. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Brisk  Loadings  at  Piers — Foreign 
Demand  Strengthens  —  Prices  Un- 
changed. 

An  unusually  brisk  week's  business 
has  occupied  the  coal  piers,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  the  dumpings  for  the 
month  will  exceed  1,500,000  tons. 
Already  over  1,000,000  tons  have  gone 
across   the  local   piers. 

The  British  coal  strike  had  a  most 
distinct  effect,  22  vessels  sailing  with 
coal,  the  majority  of  them  for  foreign 
ports,  with  indications  that  they  will 
ultimately  be  diverted  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  piers 
were  full  of  ships,  all  berths  being 
taken  as  rapidly  as  they  were  vacated, 
with  a  line  of  ships  waiting  in  position 
for  their  turn  at  the  chutes.  The 
Newport  News  coal  piers  were  forced 
to  run  Sunday,  while  the  others  worked 
full  time. 

Prices  have  not  advanced  because  of 
this  briskness.  Pools  1  and  2  continue 
to  be  offered  $6.50@$6.75,  with  other 
pools  selling  $5.50@$6. 

Activities  at  the  piers  for  the  week 
ended  May  19  are  represented  as 
follows : 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News — 

Cars  on   hand    2,218 

Tons  on   hand    110,'560 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  18,  incl 6,472 

Tons  dumped  same  period 349  462 

Tonnage   waiting    35i665 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars  on  hand 1,739 

Tons  on  hand    '    85280 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  18,  incl 4!753 

Tons  dumped  same  period 377,927 

Tonnage  waiting 12,163 

Virginian    Ry.    Piers,    Sewalls   Point — 

Cars  on   hand    1  321 

Tons  on  hand    '  '  '  '    41*600 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to   18.   incl..'.'.'.'      5^320 

Tons  dumped   same  period    305,012 

Tonnage   waiting    28150 


cargo  and  10,-588  tons  bun'-er.  Load- 
ing for  the  balance  of  the  month  prom- 
ises to  run  in  excess  of  those  figures. 
The  shipping  strike  tended  to  hold  back 
the  total. 

A  feature  which  came  to  break  the 
mid-spring  dullness  was  the  ending  of 
Pool  71  as  a  supplemental  Navy  coal; 
this  being  done  at  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Department.  During  the  war,  to 
supplement  to  Navy  standard  coal  un- 
der Pool  1  class,  some  mines  in  Pools 
9  and  10  were  reclassified  under  Pool 
71.  The  need  for  this  is  over.  Those 
mines  which  are  dropped  from  Pool 
71  will  now  request  a  reclassification. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  men  here  are 
merely  marking  time.  The  constant 
stirring  up  in  government  circles  of  the 
question  of  wholesale  prices,  freight 
rates,  etc.,  is  not  productive  of  con- 
tentment and  is  slowing  up  the  whole 
buying  process  as  a  large  part  of  the 
public  can  not  be  dissuaded  from  the 
idea  that  they  will  get  coal  at  cheaper 
rates. 

One  of  Maryland's  own  Congressmen 
has  "added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations'' 
by  demanding  "another  exhaustive  study 
of  hard  coal  prices."  Volstead  has  as- 
sured him  of  co-operation  (the  idea  of 
a  cheaper  coal  champion  may  make  up 
for  his  failure  on  some  other  lines  in 
the  eyes  of  the  "wets"  and  even  some 
"drys")  and  the  whole  goes  merrily 
on — at  least  in  the  daily  press. 


BALTIMORE 

Better-  Grades  More  Tightly  Held— Pool 
71  Is  Dropped  —  Exports  Increase  — 
"Maryland's  Own"  StirHng  Up  Con- 
gress on  Anthracite. 

Bituminous — Better  grades  are  being 
a  little  more  tightly  held  as  the  very 
gradual  contracting  shortens  the 
amount  offering.  Cheaper  grades  are 
still  running  at  very  low  figures.  Gas 
coals  are  weaker,  and  some  attractive 
lump  has  been  offered  considerably  be- 
low the  recognized  level   of  selling. 

Export  movement  is  showing  up  bet- 
ter and  this  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
dumpings  as  well  as  in  mine  loadings. 
The  pool  reserve,  however,  has  not 
lessened,  and  indeed  the  increase  in  run 
to  Tide  has  been  above  the  increase  in 
pier  dumpings,  so  that  the  B.  &  O.  re- 
serve at  Curtis  Bay  alone  is  daily  in 
excess  of  1,200  cars,  with  about  the 
same  amount  at  Port  Covington  of  the 
"Western  Maryland  and  Canton  of  the 
Pennsylvania  combined. 

Loading  for  May  will  run  in  excess 
of  the  figures  for  April.  For  the  first 
half  of   May   loading  was    54,465   tons 


PHILADELPHIA 

Strong  Anthracite  Demand  Keeps  Up — 
Average  Independent  Prices  Increase — 
Bituminous  Quiet — Real  Buying  Ex- 
pected Soon. 

Anthracite  —  There  is  no  diminution 
in  the  demand;  the  real  difficulty  lately 
has  been  to  get  enough  to  satisfy  retail 
needs.  At  this  time  the  yards  are 
nearly  empty  of  egg  and  stove,  and 
there  is  not  a  heavy  stock  of  chestnut. 
Pea  continues  to  come  in  good  volume, 
although  the  delivery  of  this  size  is 
also  growing. 

Demand  for  egg  and  stove  has  really 
developed  into  a  rush.  This  has  enabled 
some  of  the  smaller  producers  to  get 
better  prices,  until  now  some  of  the 
very  ordinary  grades  of  egg  and  nut 
are  bringing  ^lose  to  the  top  indepen- 
dent prices.  Some  independents  who 
have  been  content  to  take  $5.50  for  pea 
are  compelling  buyers  of  the  other  sizes 
to  take  pea  with  them  and  at  increased 
prices. 

Last  week  it  was  the  companies  who 
were  shipping  lightly  to  this  market 
and  it  now  seems  that  they  have  been 
joined  by  the  independents,  as  the 
receipts  have  been  the  lightest  all 
around  for  the  season. 

Retail  prices  of  $13.75  for  egg  and 
$14  for  stove  and  nut  are  perhaps  more 
strongly  maintained  than  at  any  time 
since  the  spring  trade  opened.  Many 
dealers  have  big  tonnages  of  these  sizes 
on  the  books  and  are  going  out  and  pay- 
ing higher  prices  to  fill  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  trade  is  active 
every  one  is  asking  how  long  will  it 
keep   up.     The  general  feeling  is  that 


underneath  there  is  not  the  stability 
that  would  warrant  a  continuance  of 
heavy  consumer  buying  right  through 
to  winter,  as  in  other  years.  Of  course 
the  retailers  will  take  all  the  coal  they 
can  store,  as  they  know  they  will  need 
it,  and  in  addition  they  feel  certain  of 
saving  something  on  the  price.  The 
general  impression  now  is  that  the 
consumer  demand  will  drop  off  about 
July  1. 

Buckwheat  is  the  only  steam  size  in 
demand  and  that  is  none  too  good.  Rice 
and  barley  are  giving  real  annoyance. 

Bituminous — Current  buying  is  ex- 
tremely light,  although  most  houses 
report  numerous  inquiries.  The  con- 
sumer is  still  buying  only  for  current 
consumption,  with  no  real  disposition  to 
stock  up.  There  are  some  concerns 
with  fair  stocks,  somewhat  isolated 
from  their  plants,  who  rather  than  cut 
into  them  are  buying  for  immediate 
use  in  light  volume. 

In  some  instances  there  appears  to 
have  been  even  a  curtailment  of 
ordinary  buying,  due  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  railroad  wage  reduction, 
which  leads  certain  consumers  to  the 
belief  that  freight  rate  reductions  will 
soon  follow.  If  they  stick  to  this  line 
of  reasoning  it  is  quite  likely  they  will 
find  the  freight  reduction  will  be  eaten 
up  by  increased  market  prices  the 
moment  buying  starts. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
in  spot  prices  during  the  past  week.  Of 
course  one  hears  of  somewhat  radical 
cuts  being  made  on  certain  good  coals 
occasionally,  but  this  cannot  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  the  market.  Often  it 
is  done  merely  to  get  a  trial  for  the 
coal  by  a  new  consumer. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

Possibility  of  R.R.  Strike  on  Wage  Cou- 
troversy  —  Market  Is  Dull  — Certain 
Grades  Being  Cut. 

The  main  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  Chicago  market  is  the  possibility  of 
a  strike  on  the  part  of  some  of  "the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  before  July  1. 
Railway  officials  all  claim  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  whatsoever,  as  wage  differ- 
ences will  be  adjusted  without  friction 
and  with  good  feeling  on  both  sides. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  sales- 
men have  come  into  Chicago  from  the 
road  lately  and  these  travelers  all 
report  conversations  they  have  had  with 
brakemen,  switchmen,  section-men,  etc., 
to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  wages  without  a  strike. 

In  the  meantime  the  Pennsylvania  has 
perhaps  taken  the  wisest  attitude  of  all 
the  roads  so  far.  This  company  has 
given  out  an  invitation  to  include  all 
branches  of  labor  on  the  system,  re- 
questing the  men  to  elect  representa- 
tives, either  union  or  non-union,  to  con- 
fer with  the  railroad  officials  in  regard 
to  the  wage  reduction.  The  men  are  to 
be  given  absolute  freedom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  representatives.    The  Chi- 
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cago  trade  is  about  equally  divided  on 
the  strike  question.  There  is  a  growing- 
belief  that  there  will  be  some  little 
difficulty  and  perhaps  consequent  flurry 
in  the  coal  market  before  the  wages  of 
railway  employees  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

The  coal  market  in  Chicago  this  week 
showed  few  signs  of  activity.  Smoke- 
less showed  weakness  and  several  sales 
of  Pocahontas  mine  run  were  reported 
at  new  low  levels  for  the  year.  The 
market  on  West  Virginia  splints  as 
well  as  Kentucky  grades  proved  to  be 
dull,  although  dealers  having  contracts 
are  reported  to  be  taking  in  the  coal 
ordered  without  hesitation.  The  higher 
grade  domestic  coals  from  southern  Illi- 
nois are  being  sold  at  circular  prices. 


CINCINNATI 

Shippers  Protest  L.  &  N.  Rate  Increase 
—Slack  Prices  Soften  as  Domestic  Pro- 
duction Grows— Retail  Figures  Un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati  was  caught  napping  last 
week  when  the  C.  &  0.  interests 
obtained  an  advance  in  the  rates  over 
the  line  of  the  L.  &  N.  from  Hazard 
and  Harlan,  from  an  approximate  of 
$1.87  to  $2.10.  Under  the  old  rate  the 
C.  «&  0.  had  a  differential  against  them 
of  about  35c.  A  petition  has  been  for- 
warded to  Washington  asking  that  a 
reconsideration  of  the  matter  be  given. 
The  one  pointed  statement  is  that  the 
increase,  compared  with  the  reduction 
of  the  Lake  rate,  makes  the  latter  only 
about  10c.  in  excess  of  the  former. 

Prices  continue  their  downward 
course.  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
screenings  sometimes  are  offered  at 
$1.25@$1.35.  However,  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  prices  on  actual  sales  made; 
ranging  from  $3@$3.50  for  domestic 
sizes,  $2@$2.25  for  mine  run  and  $1.25 
up  for  slack.  Demand  for  smokeless 
prepared  coal  has  risen  with  a  better 
call  also  at  Lake  and  Seaboard.  Slack 
is  weaker  with  the  heavier  lomestic 
production.  Prices  range  $5@$5.50  for 
prepared,  down  to  $2.75@$3  Tor  slack. 

Retail  prices  have  changed  but  little 
even  in  the  face  of  the  falling  whole- 
sale market.  Quotations  are,  bituminous 
lump,  good  grades,  $8.50@$9,  mine  run 
$6.75,  nut  and  slack  $6 ;  smokeless  lump 
$9.50@$9.75,  mine  run  $7@$7.50,  nut 
and  slack  $7;  anthracite  egg  $15. 


CLEVELAND 

Production  Gains  As  Movement  to  The 
Lake  Gi'oivs — Slock  Prices  Soften — 
Retailers  Prediet  Inereaaes  for  Poen- 
honfas — Water  Rates  Closed 

Bituminous — Heavier  movement  to 
the  Lake  ports  has  counteracted  the 
continued  dearth  of  demand  from 
industrial  users  and  the  output  of 
Ohio  mines  has  been  stimulntcnl  to  a 
marked  extent.  At  present  the  Eastern 
Ohio  mines  are  reaching  the  highest 
rate  of  production  of  the  year.  Prices 
of  soft  coal  at  the  Eastern  Ohio  mines 
remain  unchanged,  save  for  a  slight 
weakening  in  slack,  which  is  now  quoted 
$L60Ca'$LS5. 

Pocahontas     and     .\nthracite  —  The 


only  development  of  interest  in  the 
pocahontas  market  has  been  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  number  of  dealers 
that  the  price  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. This  is  based  on  the  advice 
that  mine  prices  are  advancing.  It  is 
said  that  the  prices  now  are  $5.75  com- 
pared with  $5@5.25  on  May  1.  Reports 
reaching  Cleveland  retailers  are  to  the 
effect  that  mines  are  receiving  bids  of 
as  high  as  $5.50@$6. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  May  14 
amounted  to  1,001  cars;  divided,  699 
industrial  and  302  retail;  as  compared 
with  863  cars  the  previous  week. 

Lake — Shipments  are  much  heavier 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1920.  Not  all  of  the  coal  dumped  on 
vessels  has  been  moved,  some  of  the 
boats  still  remaining  in  port.  Despite 
the  congestion  at  Lower  Lake  ports,  no 
diminution  of  shipments  from  the  mines 
has  taken  place. 

This  congestion  has  resulted  from  the 
lack  of  cargo  space,  due  to  the  tardiness 
of  the  ore  season.  In  the  last  few  days, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels  have  been  obtained  to  take  coal 
to  the  Northwest  and  this  will  alleviate 
the     congestion. 

A  number  of  Lake  shippers  have 
closed  freight  contracts  for  the  season, 
under  which  a  large  part  of  the  coal  to 
be  shipped  will  be  carried  on  a  basis  of 
50c.  a  ton  to  ports  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  and  60c.  to  Milwaukee.  These 
rates  are  identical  with  1920.  The 
bunker  fuel  price  has  been  fixed  in  most 
cases  at  $5.50. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Unnaiially  Easy  Market  with  Nothing 
in  Demand — Retail  Orders  Fall  Off. 

Carterville,  which  was  in  good 
demand  and  somewhat  scarce  two 
weeks  ago  is  being  held  back  at  the 
mine  on  domestic  sizes.  The  country 
situation  is  just  as  bad. 

The  steam  situation  shows  slight  im- 
provement in  isolated  spots,  but 
generally  it  has  slipped  some  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  with  no  indication  of  re- 
gaining for  some  time  to  come.  Nut 
and  screenings  are  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  a  buyer  can  name  his  own 
price  for  any  quantity. 

A  little  Mt.  Olive  coal  comes  through 

for  domestic,  but  the  bettei  part  of  the 

•  tonnage    is    going    outside.      Standard 

for  domestic   is  not  in   demand   at  all. 

Higher  grade  hard  coals  are  moving 
better.  Some  coke  is  also  ordered  and 
this  week  has  seen  some  demand  for 
smokeless,  which  has  been  nothing  here- 
tofore. Mine  prices  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 


rf  steam  coal  are  not  coming  into  the 
market  actively.  Their  failure  to  do  so 
is  in  part  attributed  to  further  cur- 
tailments in  operation,  as  well  as  to  the 
withholding  of  orders  by  some  who 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
requirements  by  purchases  in  the  open 
market,  taking  advantage  of  bargain 
offerings.  Meanwhile  not  very  much 
coal  is  arriving  in  Detroit. 

The  consumption  of  reserves,  without 
making  provision  for  their  renewal, 
impresses  the  jobbers  as  being  likely  to 
create  a  dangerous  shortage  in  supply 
later. 

Ohio  lump  is  quoted  around  $3.25, 
mine  run  $2.25,  and  nut  and  slack 
$1.90@$2.  West  Virginia  lump  is 
offered  at  $3.50,  mine  run  at  $2.50  and 
nut  and  slack  $2.  Smokeless  lump  and 
egg  are  quoted  at  $5.50,  min  mn  $3.50 
and  nut  and  slack  at  $2.25. 

Distribution  of  anthracite  is  reported 
much  behind,  in  comparison  with  pre- 
vious years. 


DETROIT 

.Vo  Interest  in  Bitinnivoiis  Markets — 
Reserves  Being  Utilized — Retailers  Not 
Stocking  —  Anthracite  Distribution 
Slow. 

With  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  industrial  lines  proceeding  somewhat 
haltingly,  the  local  market  has  failed  to 
shake  off  the  dullness  that  has  char- 
acterized it  for  some  months.     Buyers 


COLUMBUS 

Slight  Improvement  in  Steatn — Domes- 
tic Still  Quiet — Activity  Is  Reported  in 
Lake  Trade. 

With  a  slight  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  steam  sizes,  particularly  mine 
run,  there  is  a  better  feeling  develop- 
ing in  all  producing  areas.  The  in- 
crease is  not  marked,  although  some 
producers  say  there  is  a  better  run  of 
orders. 

Buying  on  the  part  of  manufacturing 
plants  is  better  and  public  utilities  are 
also  in  the  market  to  a  certain  extent. 
Reserve  stocks  are  getting  low  and  this 
will  mean  better  orders  for  the  future. 
Railroads  are  taking  a  larger  tonnage. 

Domestic  trade  is  still  quiet  in  all  sec- 
tions. Retail  stocks  are  fairly  large 
and  generally  sufficient  for  the  present. 
Householders  are  showing  little  disposi- 
tion to  stock  up  for  next  winter,  except 
on  certain  high-grade  coals.  Prices  are 
fairly  steady  at  former  levels.  Hocking 
lump  sells  around  $6.50,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia splints  are  $7.25@$7.75.  Poca- 
hontas is  stronger  at  $9.50@S9.75. 

Lake  trade  is  showing  some  activity. 
During  the  week  ended  May  7  the  H.  V. 
docks  loaded  43,526  tons  as  compared 
with  127.650  tons  the  previous  week, 
making  a  total  of  430,090  for  the  season. 
So  far  a  total  of  8,506  cars  has  been 
dumped  at  the  docks.  The  T.  &  0.  C. 
docks  loaded  17,353  tons  as  compared 
with  28,404  the  previous  week,  making 
a  total  of  63,077  tons  for  the  season. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Market  Is  Inactive — Urgings  to  Buy 
Early  Are  Disconnted  by  Public — Kee'i 
Competition  on  Small  Current  Business. 

The  coal  situation  seems  to  be  in 
statu  quo.  Urgings  and  arguments  to 
induce  the  trade  to  buy  early  have  so 
far  had  very  little  effect.  .\s  has  been 
pointed  or*"  in  this  column  heretofore, 
the     situation     is    readily    understood. 
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Consumers  have  become  disgusted  with 
the  regular  performance  urging  them 
to  buy  early  each  spring.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  reasons  given  are  nec- 
essarily true,  nor  do  they  admit  the 
advantages  of  a  better  distribution  of 
the  coal  movement  to  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  buy  early. 

From  a  coal  man's  standpoint,  their 
attitude  seems  unreasonable,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  but  little  which  appeals 
to  the  one  moving  factor — the  consum- 
er's self-interest.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
commonly  predicted  the  fall  will  sec 
higher  prices.  But  this  has  been  done 
before,  and  the  fall  saw  no  higher  prices 
and  sometimes  lower.  In  short,  the  coal 
business  has  been  somewhat  singled  out 
for  unusual  scrutiny  and  suspicion. 
"Profiteer"  is  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  coal  dealer  by  many. 

A  further  cause  for  suspicion  is  that 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  consumers,  coal 
means  hard  coal,  upon  which  there  has 
been  relatively  little  decline.  When 
people  in  the  trade  talk  of  heavy  de- 
clines, they  refer  to  soft  coal,  which  the 
bulk  of  consumers  know  but  little  about. 

This  puts  the  knowledge  of  soft  coal 
conditions  with  steam  users  largely. 
The  purchasing  agents  for  these  larger 
consumers  are  exceedingly  inclined  to 
be  "hard-boiled"  toward  the  coal  busi- 
ness. They  get  the  idea  that  prices  on 
soft  coal  ought  to  decline  at  least  $4 
beyond  what  has  already  been  named. 
In  the  face  of  the  showing  of  figures, 
starting  with  the  cost  at  the  mine,  the 
freight  added  and  a  modest  margin, 
they  insist  that  prices  must  come  down. 
Practically  the  situation  is  deadlocked. 

There  is  some  improvement  on  the 
Lake,  due  to  the  ore  fleets  getting  into 
service.  A  number  of  ore  boats  have 
come  up  coal-laden,  and  are  returning 
with  ore.  From  the  position  of  the  dock 
concerns,  they  have  more  coal  than  they 
need  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  demand. 
Unless  there  is  more  call  from  the  in- 
terior, they  have  ample  stocks  for  the 
pi'esent,  whether  they  receive  more  coal 
right  along  or  not. 

There  is  a  keen  fight  being  made  for 
public  contracts,  with  prices  being  cut 
sharply  in  an  effort  to  get  the  business. 
All  indications  are  that  the  competition 
on  steam  trade  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be  exceedingly  keen. 


DULUTH 

Steady  Bituminous  Receipts  —  Slo7v 
Down  Cargoes  May  Delay  Coal  Move- 
ment—Tivin  Cities'  Rate  Mix-Up. 

Steady  receipts  at  the  docks  featured 
the  week,  with  dealers  reporting  mini- 
mum activity  in  selling  fields.  In  all 
31  cargoes  were  received  during  the 
week,  of  which  two  were  anthracite. 
Twenty-five  cargoes  are  on  the  way,  of 
which  three  are  hard  coal. 

Present  briskness  in  Lake  coal  ship- 
ments is  liable  to  receive  a  toning  down 
unless  more  local  cargoes  are  available 
for  the  return  trips  of  the  carriers.  Of 
the  boats  which  are  now  unloading  in 
the  harbor,  many  will  return  light,  be- 
<;ause  of  the  scarcity  of  ore  and  grain. 

It  is  felt  that  unless  anthracite  ship- 


ments pick  up  there  will  be  a  shortage 
before  the  season  gets  fairly  started. 
This  anthracite  shortage  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  carriers.  A  shift  in  the  grain 
or  ore  market  may  change  the  whole 
situation  over  night. 

A  threatened  advance  of  15c.  a  ton  in 
the  rate  between  Duluth-Superior  and 
the  Twin  Cities  was  uncovered  when  a 
dealer,  who  returned  from  the  Twin 
Cities,  quoted  W.  H.  Groverman,  man- 
ager of  the  dock  operators  association, 
as  saying  that  a  mix-up  in  rate  sched- 
ules would  probably  bring  this  increase 
about  on  July  6.  If  this  occurs  it  will 
mean  that  a  large  part  of  the  coal 
which  is  now  shiped  to  Twin  Cities 
from  this  point  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Lakes,  and  that  Illinois  coal  will 
be  moved  even  farther  into  the  North- 
west than  at  present.  Dealers  at  both 
points  are  looking  for  some  effective 
way  to  combat  the  threatened  increase. 

The  feeling  is  that  soft  coal  prices 
have  reached  bottom,  but  that  anthra- 
cite may  drop  slightly  before  a  final 
low  level  is  reached.  Contracting  has 
been  slow. 


MILWAUKEE 

Market  Unusually  Quiet — Buyers  Hold 
Off,  Expecting  Lotver  Prices — Cargoes 
Arriving  at  Lively  Gait. 

The  so-called  buyers'  strike,  which 
prevails  in  every  branch  of  trade 
throughout  the  country,  is  decidedly  in 
evidence  in  the  Milwaukee  coal  market. 
It  seems  to  be  the  universal  impression 
that  coal  is  too  high,  and  that  somo- 
thing  is  bound  to  intervene  and  bring 
prices  down  to  lower  levels.  Acting 
on  this  theory,  few  are  putting  in 
coal  for  next  winter.  Dealers  assert 
that  present  prices  are  here  to  stay 
for  the  season,  and  that  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  soft  coal  may  be  ad- 
vanced later  on.  The  market  is  stalled 
between   these   two  judgments. 

To  counteract  the  disturbing  senti- 
ment, dock  men  are  resorting  to  serial 
advertisments  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  the  various  elements  of  the  coal 
business  which  contribute  to  supply  and 
price  are  thrown  upon  the  screen,  so  ro 
speak.  Meanwhile  the  movements  of 
coal  at  all  the  yards  is  subnormal  for 
the  season,  bu*^  docks  are  busy  receis'- 
ing  Lake  coal,  which  is  arriving  freely. 

Thus  far,  71  cargoes  have  been  un- 
loaded since  navigation  was  resumed. 
The  total  volume  docked  aggregates 
•159,869  tons  of  anthracite,  and  447,732 
tons  of  soft  coal,  607.601  tons  in  all. 
Last  year  up  to  this  time  27  cargoes 
had  been  received,  embracing  77,490 
tons  of  anthracite  and  102,522  tons  of 
soft  coal,  or  180.012  tons  in  all. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Domestic  Market  Is  Strong  —  Steam 
Heavy  with  Oil  Competition— June  Cir- 
culars Are  Higher. 

Demand  for  domestic  grades  is  on  the 


increase  and  some  companies  are  hav- 
ing trouble  already  to  fill  orders  for 
lump  and  nut  produced  in  Kan.sas,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  Many 
operators  are  already  advocating  the 
use  of  smokeless  mine  run  produced  in 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and  are  advis- 
ing the  trade  that  on  account  of  indus- 
trial plants  going  from  coal  to  oil  in 
the  South,  there  will  be  no  place  for 
the  slack,  therefore,  lump  cannot  be 
produced. 

All  the  mines  in  the  Southwest  are 
canying  hundreds  of  cars  of  unbilled 
steam  grades.  However,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected this  condition  will  continue  long, 
for  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  strong 
demand  as  soon  as  industrial  plants 
resume  operation  in  the  fall.  Also,  the 
supply  of  oi'  is  limited  and  oil  com- 
panies are  now  making  no  contracts 
except  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on 
crude  oil  prices. 

Arkansas  lump  for  May  is  $6.25,  June 
$6.50,  mine  run  $4.50,  slack  $2.75;  Kan- 
sas lump  and  nut.  May  shipment,  is  $5. 
On  June  1  it  is  expected  the  price  will 
advance  to  $5.25  for  Kansas  lump. 
Mine  run  is  $4,  slack  $3.75;  north  Mis- 
souri lump  is  $4.50,  mine  run  $3.85, 
washed  slack  $3.85. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Domestic  Prices  Firm  —  Screenings 
Weaker  Due  to  Heavier  Production — 
Operations  Improving. 

Eastern  Kentucky  mines  are  increas- 
ing operations,  averaging  four  days  a 
week  in  many  instances.  Movement  to 
the  Lake  and  retail  yards  is  resulting 
in  heavy  production  of  screenings, 
which  are  being  sold  at  constantly  re- 
duced prices.  Indications  are  that  this 
condition  will  make  for  a  stagnant  mar- 
ket for  steam. 

It  is  reported  that  several  of  the 
large  industrial  concerns  are  unable 
to  consume  their  own  production  in 
view  of  reduced  industrial  demand  gen- 
erally, and  as  a  result  are  throwing 
part  of  their  own  coal  on  the  open 
market.  Many  small  mines  who  have 
not  been  busy  are  taking  all  the  busi- 
ness they  can  get  at  present  prices, 
with  the  result  that  no  higher  markets 
are  in  sight  for  the  time  being. 

Screenings  have  been  weak  for  sev- 
eral days.  Hazard  breaking  20c.  Gas 
and  byproduct  as  well  as  public  utility 
plants  are  buying  in  comparatively 
small  lots,  and  railroad  movement  is  not 
showing  much  increase.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  present  movement  of  pre- 
pared   is   for    stocking. 

A  drop  in  crude  oil  prices  on  May 
18  also  had  a  tendency  to  hold  down 
the  coal  market.  With  West  Vir- 
ginia opei'ators  short  of  industrial  de- 
mand and  quoting  block  at  $3,  and  mine 
run  $2@$2.40,  Elkhorn  Kentucky  fields 
being  in  line  with  these  quotations, 
other  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky  ai'e 
apparently  doing  well  to  secure  prices 
that  they  are  now  getting. 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Commercial  Buyiyig  Restricted  to 
Immediate  Needs — Domestic  Demand 
Good — Production  Less  Than  Two- 
Thirds  of  Normal. 

Buying  is  still  confined  to  the  spot 
market,  and  no  coal  is  being  bought  for 
stocking  purposes.  The  only  contract 
business  of  importance  was  proposals 
sent  out  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
and  the  Southern  Ry.  The  Seaboard 
rejected  all  bids  on  its  fuel  supply  for 
the  next  year  and  will  call  for  new  ones 
while  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
the  Southern.  All  rail  lines  seeking 
new  contracts  so  far  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  maximum  tonnage  to  be 
taken  as  compared  v/ith  expiring  agree- 
ments. Quotations  are  holding  firm  in 
general,  though  there  is  some  price 
shading  among  the  smaller  operators  in 
the  scramble  for  the  lean  trade  offer- 
ings. 

There  is  a  good  volume  of  domestic 
business  booked  but  deliveries  are 
slowed  down  account  mines  not  being 
able  to  dispose  of  the  steam  product. 


Inquiry  for  lump  is  still  holding  up 
pretty  well  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  placing  orders  for  higher  grades. 
Cahaba  and  Black  Creek  lump  is 
quoted  $4.60@$5.15;  Carbon  Hill  $3.60 
@$3.85;   Big  Seam  $3.40@$4. 

Production  now  is  running  between 
180,000  and  200,000  tons  per  week 
against  a  normal  output  of  300,000 
tons.  The  furnace  companies  are  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  at  their  own 
works  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
now  being  mined  in  the  district,  though 
the  requirements  along  this  line  are  on 
a  minimum  record  basis. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Declines  Slightly — Markets 
Are  Inactive  —  Operators  Seek  to 
Arouse  Buying  Interest. 

After  a  seven  weeks'  climb  the  out- 
put   took    a    temporary    slump    in    the 


week  ended  May  7.  There  is  no  one 
reason  for  the  decline,  some  operators 
contending  that  the  public  is  not  yet 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  coal 
situation,  while  certain  retailers  say  the 
shipment  from  Wyoming  mines  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  quoted  by  Colorado 
operators  has  had  the  effect  of  stifling 
what  little  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
by  dealers. 

The  mines,  working  only  half-time, 
produced  147,100  tons  as  against  158,- 
000  the  week  of  April  30.  One  large 
operator  issued  a  circular  as  follows: 
"Coal  is  cheaper  now  than  it  will  be 
later  on,  but  if  you  wait  until  the  last 
minute  before  ordering  you  will  have  to 
pay  more  and  may  have  to  take  inferior 
coal." 

Thus  far,  the  first  four  weeks  in  1921 
are  the  only  weekly  periods  when  the 
tonnage  has  gone  above  the  average  re- 
ported for  last  year.  Operators  are 
using  this  for  the  basis  of  an  argument 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  condition 
of  affairs  when  cold  weather  comes 
along. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 

Producers  Work  Full  Time — Independ- 
ent Operations  Improve — Steam  Sizes 
in  Better  Demand. 

All  of  the  line  companies  are  now 
working  full  time.  Practically  all  in- 
dependents in  the  lower  fields  are  like- 
wise working.  Some  large  washeries 
in  the  lower  field  have  opened  up  and 
new  ones  are  under  construction. 

In  the  northern  field  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  conditions  from  last 
week.  Steam  sizes  are  moving  a  little 
better  now  and  some  operations  in  the 
southern  field  are  not  only  selling  all 
they  can  produce  but  are  taking  coal 
from  their  stock  piles.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  still  stocking  some  coal,  ppa 
and  under  in  size. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Market  Remnivs  Stag)ia)it — Foiiudry 
Coke  Easier — New  Frick  Scale  Slightly 
Above  Independent  —  Production 
Declines. 

There  have  been  only  a  very  few 
transactions  in  furnace  coke  in  the 
week,  and  then  in  very  small  lots. 
Demand  for  coke  for  smelting,  heating, 
water  gas  manufacture,  etc.,  is  far 
below  normal  yet  exceeds  the  current 
market  demand  for  furnace  coke  for 
iron  blast  furnace  use,  and  prices 
average  as  high  as  can  be  obtained 
from  blast  furnaces.  Blast  furnaces  can 
undoubtedly  buy  odd  lots  at  $3.25, 
though  $3.50  is  frequently  quoted. 


Foundry  coke  continues  in  very 
limited  demand,  and  prices  have 
weakened,  ordinary  brands  being  now 
available  at  under  $5,  formerly  the 
minimum.  We  quote  the  spot  and 
prompt  market  at  $3.25@$3.50  for 
furnace  and  $4.45(a)$5.25  for  foundry. 

The  new  Frick  scale  shows  a  rate 
per  100  bu.  for  mining  and  loading 
room  and  rib  coal  of  $2.65,  while  the 
independent  scale  adopted  April  1,  a 
duplicate  of  the  old  scale  of  Nov.  10, 
1917,  is  $2.29  and  the  old  scale,  that  of 
Sept.  1,  1920,  was  $3.24.  The  bushel 
is  76  lbs.  and  at  3,000  lbs.  coal  for 
2,000  lbs.  coke  the  pick  mining  cost  per 
ton  of  coke  made  is  therefore  $1.28  on 
the  old  scale,  91c.  on  the  present  in- 
dependent scale  and  $1.05  on  the  pres- 
ent Frick  scale.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  by  machine  mining,  however,  the 
rate  for  loading  short  wall  machine  coal 
being  $2.10  while  the  present  ratio,  in 
both  the  Frick  and  the  independent 
scale,  is  $1.65.  Outside  day  labor  on 
both  scales  is  $3.30,  against  $5.40  on 
the  old  scale. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  May  14  at  20,020  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  23,270  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  43,290  tons, 
a  decrease  of  7,230  tons. 


PITTSBURGH 

Coal  Continues  to  Accmnnlate  at  Lake 
Docks — Bunker  Price  Arranged — Pro- 
ductio}!  Utichanged. 

Production  continues  to  run  at  40 
per  cent  or  a  trifle  less,  being  supported 
in  large  measure  by  Lake  shipments, 
which    can    hardly   be   continued    much 


longer  as  loaded  cars  are  accumulating 
at  docks  in  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  normal  vessel  movement.  The 
line  demand  is  somewhat  pooi'er  than 
it  was  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  steel 
industry  in  particular  is  taking  less 
coal  and  looks  for  still  lighter  con- 
sumption during  the  next  two  months. 

The  price  of  bunker  coal  for  Lake 
vessels  has  been  arranged  for  the 
season  at  $5.50  delivered.  Vessels 
usually  take  such  coal  as  they  require 
and  settlement  is  made  with  the  dealer 
accordingly,  while  the  railroad  traces 
the  coal  and  charges  the  local  freight 
rate,  which  is  $2. 05s,  against  the  cargo 
coal  rate  of  $1.58  as  reduced  early  in 
May.  The  quoted  market  on  cargo  coal 
remains  at  $2.50,  but  this  price  is 
probably  shaded  in  some  cases. 

Demand  for  gas  coal  continues  fair 
and  the  market  is  moderately  strong  as 
producers  are  not  forcing  any  sales, 
feeling  that  their  reserves  in  the 
ground  are  limited  and  should  be  con- 
served. 

Expectations  entertained  in  some 
quarters  two  or  three  months  ago  that 
coal  miners  might  take  the  initiative  in 
suggesting  a  wage  reduction  to 
stimulate  the  coal  industry  are  dis- 
appointed and  operators,  while  admit- 
ting that  wage  rates  are  altogether  too 
high  in  relation  to  the  labor  situation, 
seem  indisposed  to  make  any  move. 

UNIONTOWN 

Lowered  Wage  Scale  Forms  Basis  for 
New    Business — Little   Moving. 

No  untoward  incident  marked  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  scale  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  last  week.  Em- 
ployees had  become  reconciled  to  a  re- 
duction in  wages  for  weeks  before  it 
was  announced  and  registered  no  com- 
plaint. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  production  situation  and  most  trade 
authorities    do    not    anticipate    an    im- 
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mediate  resumption  of  plant  activity. 
The  new  wage  scale,  however,  forms 
the  basis  for  new  business  both  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  and  independ- 
ents. They  are  prepared  to  quote  con- 
tract prices  at  figures  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  represent  a  normal  market 
tone  for  future  business  when  coal 
users  come  to  the  point  where  they  need 
tonnage. 

The  market  for  furnace  coke  has  been 
definitely  lowered  below  the  $4  dead- 
line without  adding  any  strength  to  it. 
For  months  operators  declined  to  move 
furnace  coke  below  $4  but  several  weeks 
ago  a  large  independent  operator 
shaded  that  figure  and  the  result  has 
been  that  $3.75  is  now  the  accepted 
maximum  price  for  furnace.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  foundry  coke  from 
$4.50@$5.25.  Various  grades  of  coa! 
are   quoted   at   spot  from   $1.80@$2.2.5. 


mistic.  It  is  felt  that  the  low  ebb  has 
been  passed  and  that  there  will  be  a 
gradual  betterment  henceforth.  There 
has  been  some  softening  in  the  spot 
price  on  slack  due  to  the  large  volume 
of  lump  to  Lake,  prices  ranging  $1.60@ 
$1.85. 

Loading  for  railroad  fuel  account  is 
at  a  minimum.  At  the  present  rate 
of  production  it  is  not  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  mined,  compared 
with  over  50  per  cent  several  months 
back. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANL4 

Production  Continues   to  Gain — Miners 
Discuss  Wage  Questions. 

Ret)orts  indicate  a  steady  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  business 
throughout  the  region.  Traffic  has 
shown  a  gain  and  this  is  generally  due 
to  a  picking  up  of  mining. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  May  showed 
a  gain  of  4,168  cars  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  for  April.  Prices  are  also 
showing  up  a  little  better,  the  gain  over 
the  beginning  of  the  month  amounting 
to  an  average  of  about  ten  cents  a  ton. 

Since  the  recent  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  of  the 
district  and  the  operators,  it  has  become 
known  that  the  mine  workers  of  Dis- 
trict No.  2  have  called  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  wage  question.  The  operators 
contend  that  because  of  the  existing 
wage  scale  they  are  unable  to  compete 
with  other  fields  and  thus  the  miners 
have  been  idle  because  of  the  falling 
off  in  production. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Record  Production  for  the  Year  Due  to 
Heavy  Lake  Loading — R.R.  Fuel  Move- 
ment Slumps — Slack  Becoming  Heavy. 

A  new  high  record  in  weekly  produc- 
tion for  the  present  year  was  made 
during  the  week  ended  May  14.  The 
output  amounted  to  432,000  tons,  the 
largest  volume  since  last  Novembei', 
and  represents  68  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity.  Association  mines  worked  32 
per  cent  of  possible  worktime  during 
the  week  and  produced  75  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity.  Production  since  Jan. 
1  is  estimated  at  5,723,449  tons,  or  48 
per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity. 

The  greatest  stimulus  to  production 
has  been  derived  from  the  Lake  trade, 
and  especially  since  May  4,  when  the 
reduced  rail  rates  went  into  effect  on 
Lake  cargo  coal.  Whether  the  heavy 
consignments  to  Lake  can  continue  is 
problematical  as  the  accumulation  at 
the  docks  is  mounting,  the  coal  not 
being  dumped  at  sufficient  speed  to  keep 
pace  with  arrivals.  Embargoes  may 
become  necessary  to  slow  up  the  move- 
ment to  some  of  the  docks. 

While  improvement  in  the  trade  is 
slight,  operators  are  incorrigibly  opti- 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Conditions  Unchanged  —  No  Contract- 
ing—  Forced  Sales  Constitute  Large 
Part  of  Business  Done. 

Conditions  have  been  unchanged  for 
weeks,  the  second  weak  ot  May  proving 
no  exception.  Very  little  contract  busi- 
ness is  being  negotiated  with  the  result 
that  the  great  majority  of  operations 
are  still  closed  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  of  resuming  work  in  the 
near  future.  Quotations  are  purely 
nominal  and  it  is  possible  to  secure 
various  grades  at  almost  any  price, 
where  producers  attempt  to  keep  m 
operation. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Lake  Demand  Aids  Production — Tide 
Markets  More  Satisfactory  —  Slack 
Weakens. 

Fairmont 

Aside  from  a  temporary  spurt  in 
production  on  Friday  of  the  week  ended 
May  14  conditions  were  unimproved. 
Some  little  increase  in  demand  for  Lake 
coal  was  noticed,  but  nearly  300  mines 
were  out  of  operation  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  week.  Some  companies, 
shipping  export  coal,  are  being  called 
upon  to  increase  that  movement,  par- 
ticularly for  French  orders,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Tidewater  market  will 
soon  absorb  a  more  satisfactory  ton- 
nage than  it  has  for  some  time. 
Northern  Panhandle 

A  fair  volume  of  Lake  coal  was  being 
moved  and  mines  were  operating  at 
about  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  The 
slack  market  was  very  weak  with  the 
heavier  production  of  screened  sizes. 
Mine  run  spot  coal  was  selling  at  about 
$2.50,  lump  $2.75  and  slack  :?1.75. 
Producers  feel  that  more  satisfactory 
conditions  are  not  far  ahead  and  that 
production  from  now  on  will  show  a 
gradual  increase. 

Middle  Western 


answer.  The  buyer  feehs  that  the  sit- 
uation is  so  unsettled,  so  few  orders 
have  been  taken  and  .so  few  are  in 
prospect,  tnat  it  would  be  folly  to  con- 
tract for  the  usual  tonnage  of  coaL 

For  instance,  a  plant  to  our  knowl- 
edge used  10  errs  a  day.  The  business 
of  the  company,  which  is  a  firm  of 
national  reputation,  ha.s  shrunk  so  that 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  this  con- 
cern will  use  more  than  5  cars  a  day. 
The  purchasing  agent  has  no  mean.*  of 
knowing  just  what  the  future  is  holding 
in  store,  consequently  until  conditions 
become  more  settled,  he  prefers  to  buy 
his  coal  on  the  open  market.  Some 
claim  contract  quotations  will  decrease, 
while  the  majority  believe  steam  coal 
can  be  purchased  throughout  the  year 
on  the  open  market  at  cut  rate  prices. 

The  steam  coal  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  has  shown  but  few  signs  of 
improvement.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  some  of  the  largest 
companies  have  disregarded  circular 
quotations  and  are  selling  steam  at 
very  material  discounts.  While  the  in- 
dustrial situation  looks  a  little  better 
than  it  did  last  week,  the  effect  of  this 
small  improvement  has  not  as  yet  been 
felt  in  the  market. 

The  domestic  market  is  just  about 
holding  its  own.  Operators  are  receiv- 
ing enough  business  to  prevent  them 
from  cutting  prices  although  there  has 
been  no  flood  of  oi'ders  placed.  The 
farmers  are  feeling  extremely  poor  and 
are  cutting  all  expenditures  to  the 
narrowest  margins.  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois coals,  it  is  predicted,  can  look  for 
a  good  market  in  the  Northwest  during 
the  late  summer  and  fall,  but  the  pros- 
pects in  that  territory  for  the  sale  of 
high  grade  Eastern  all-rail  coals  is 
extre.>  ely  poor.  Unless  all  indications 
fail  the  Northwest  is  going  to  be  sup- 
plied this  year  from  either  the  docks 
or  from  mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
producing  the  higher  grades. 

The  wide  publicity  given  the  decision 
of  the  railway  wage  board  to  the  effect 
that  wages  will  be  reduced  promptly, 
has  if  anything,  be.  n  a  hindrance  to  the 
coal  market,  as  a  number  of  concerns 
who  have  been  contemplating  placing 
substantial  orders  have  decided  to  wait 
until  freight  rates  are  reduced.  In  our 
opinion,  this  policy  is  e.xtremely  ill 
advised  as  no  consideration  is  given  to 
the  possibility  of  a  strike  on  the  pai*t  of 
the  railway  men  affected.  Should  such 
a  strike  materialize,  there  will  be  a 
flurry  in  the  coal  market  which  will 
tend    to    strengthen    prices    materially. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Steam  Prices  Cut — Domestic  Slozcer — 
R.R.  Wage  Reduction  Talk  Sloics  Coal 
Buying. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  coal  contracts  to  be  closed  this 
year  will  be  very  small  and  insignificant 
when  compared,  for  instance,  with  those 
closed  last  year  at  this  time.  The  sales 
agent  who  goes  to  see  his  trade  in 
regard  to  a  conti-act,  is  confronted  with 
questions  that  are  very  hard  indeed  to 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Domestic  Demand  Eases — Steam  Sizes 
Are  Heavy — R  R.  Tonnage  Lighter — 
Production  Slunip.-^ 

The  present  week  has  been  remark- 
able for  the  sudden  let  up  in  the 
demand  for  domestic  sizes,  except  for 
movement  through  the  Northwest. 
Screenings  and  nut  sizes  are  hardest  to 
move  and  it  is  a  relief  in  a  way  to 
many  mines  to  be  a  little  easier  on  lump 
and  egg  orders. 

Thei-e  has  been  an  easing  up  in  the 
working  time   at   several   places  in  the 
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past  week  on  this  account.  Railroad 
tonnage  has  been  unusually  light. 

In  the  Duquoin  district  the  working 
time  is  not  as  good  as  at  the  mines 
operating  as  in  the  Carterville  field  of 
Williamson  and  Franklin  counties. 

Prices  here  are  also  pretty  well 
broken  up.  The  top  of  the  market  for 
Carterville  domestic  is  $3.85,  others 
selling  down  to  $3.25,  with  screenings 
$1.75@$2  and  mine  run  $2.60(S)$2.75. 

Mt.  Olive  conditions  have  eased  up 
considerably  excepting  on  domestic 
sizes.  As  a  rule  steam  is  piling  up  at 
the  mine.  Working  time  is  about  2^ 
days  as  against  3  days  last  week. 

The  Standard  field  continues  in  a 
demoralized  condition.  The  price  on 
screenings  is  as  low  as  $1.25  and  on 
2-in.  lump  $2;  6-in.  lump  is  $2.25(5) 
$2.50,  and  mine  run  is  from  $1.90  up. 
Working  time  at  commercial  mines  is 
about  two  days  a  week.  One  or  two 
additional  mines  have  shut  down  on 
account  of  no  orders. 


WESTERN    KENTUCKY 

Better  Retailer  Demand  —  Industrial 
Market  Showing  Some  Irwfyrovement — 
Prices  Slightly  Higher. 

During  the  past  week  prices  aver- 
aged approximately  10c.  a  ton  higher 
than  during  the  previous  week.  For 
many  years  western  Kentucky  endeav- 
ored to  sell  coal  regardless  of  price, 
and  met  any  and  all  competition,  with 
the  result  that  many  mines  were  in 
financial  difficulties.  Today  the  situa- 
tion is  changed. 

As  a  result  of  a  hard  fight,  western 
Kentucky  has  secured  freight  rates  en- 
abling her  to  reach  a  number  of  mar- 
kets which  formerly  were  closed.  She 
is  also  developing  a  southern  river 
trade,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  and  which  was 
dropped  by  the  river  companies  when 
they  developed  a  good  demand  in  the 
upper  river  markets.  Most  of  the  boat- 
ing trouble  was  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Paducah,  Ky.,  where  the  wes*^rn  Ken- 
tucky river  operators  are  getting  out 
their  coal  below  the  point  where  most 
of  the  trouble  in  river  navigation  was 
experienced. 

Right  now  there  is  some  little  move- 
ment in  retail  yards,  a  slightly  better 
northern  steam  demand,  and  a  fair 
consumption  of  steam  coal  in  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  Memphis  and  southern 
points. 


Middle  Appalacliian 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Tide  Shipments  Increase — Bimker  Call 
Improves  —  Heavier  Domestic  Demand 
Causes   Sluggish    Screenings   Situation. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
Prices  for  Gulf  coai  were  somewhat 
firmer  during  the  second  week  of  the 
month,  with  Tidewater  coal  running 
$G.35@$6.50  per  gross  ton.  Inland 
shipments  we^e  firm  at  $3.50  net.  Pro- 
duction on  the  Vgn.  Ry.  averaged 
about  60  per  cent  of  capacity.     A  bettor 


inquiry    and    consequent    movement    is 
developing,  due  to  the  British  strike. 

New  River  production  as  a  whole  was 
about  50  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
There  was  an  undiminished  Tidewater 
demand  despite  the  marine  strike,  yet 
most  of  the  coal  was  being  purchased 
for  bunkerage.  The  bulk  of  the  pre- 
pared coal  was  destined  for  Western 
markets  and  the  improved  demand  for 
domestic  is  resulting  in  slack  becoming 
exceedingly  hard  to  sell. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  the  Tug  River  field 
was  not  operating  the  output  was  over 
90,000  tons.  This  company  is  planning 
to  resume  operations  with  a  horizontal 
wage  cut  of  20  per  cent.  Demand  was 
somewhat  more  pronounced  although 
it  has  not  caused  any  material  price 
change.  However,  operations  were  be- 
coming somewhat  more  steady.  De- 
mand for  prepared  sizes  was  growing, 
especially  in  Western  markets,  which 
is  causing  screenings  to  move  very 
slowly,  as  in  other  fields. 

There  was  a  steady  growth  in  pro- 
duction in  the  Pocahontas  region  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  May,  larger  and 
better  markets  enabling  producers  to 
speed  up  to  some  extent.  Much  of  the 
output  was  being  placed  on  contract 
although  more  coal  was  also  sold  on  a 
spot  basis. 

Western  markets  presented  the  best 
outlet  for  domestic  sizes  at  $4.50@$5. 
The  question  of  disposing  of  the  re- 
sultant slack  is  worrying  operators,  as 
there  is  no  demand  for  that  grade,  and 
prices  were  being  lowered  to  prevent 
an  accumulation.  Coal  was  moving  in 
larger  quantities  to  Tidewater  for 
bunkerage  and  export  shipments  were 
also  heavier. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Lake  Movement  Picks  Up  —  Domestic 
in  Better  Call  —  Contract  Market  In- 
active —  Mingo  Shooting  Interrupts 
Operations. 

Kanawha 

There  is  little  or  no  spot  demand  in 
evidence  and  producers  are  dependent 
upon  the  limited  amount  of  contract 
business  offering.  These  orders  wei'e 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mines  going 
moi'e  than  three  days  during  the  week 
ended  May  14.  Not  only  was  the  spot 
market  inactive  but  few  new  contracts 
were  being  closed. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  mines  continued  to  ship  for 
storage,  heavy  movement  going  to 
points  on  the  Ohio  River  or  to  the  Lak<\ 
However,  Detroit  automobile  concerns 
are  buying  a  little  more  freely,  but 
there  was  an  extremely  limited  market 
for  an  average  of  30,000  tons  produced 
each  day. 

Tliere  was  comparatively  little  coal 
produced  in  the  area  aflfected  by  the 
fighting  in  Mingo  County,  on  May  12. 
13  and  14.  Aside  from  such  interrup- 
tions, there  was  a  very  fair  output,  the 


total  for  the  week  being  about  80,000 
tons.  A  large  portion  of  the  output  was 
going  on  contract  as  the  spot  demand 
was  not  particularly  brisk. 

Most  of  the  mines  in  the  affected 
area  were  running  about  three  days  a 
week.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Mingo 
shooting  will  have  any  permanent  effect 
on  the  non-union  miners,  nor  that  it 
would  frighten  many  of  them  away,  as 
was  the  purpose  of  such  shooting. 

"Matewan  Day,"  May  19,  did  not 
bring  the  general  outbreak  which  was 
feared.  However,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  the  superintendent  of  the 
Rawl  Colliery,  operated  by  the  Crystal 
Block  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  head  house 
of  this  company  had  been  fired  on  May 
16.  Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Super- 
intendent Tulley,  the  head  house,  tipple 
and  conveyor  of  the  War  Eagle  Coal 
Co.,  at  War  Eagle,  was  dynamited,  with 
a  loss  of  approximately  $55,000. 

Virginia 

Conditions  during  the  second  week  of 
May  showed  little  variation  from  those 
prevailing  throughout  April,  tonnage 
moving  on  a  basis  of  about  50  per  cent 
of  capacity.  The  average  running  time 
of  the  larger  mines  was  three  days. 
Small  operations  with  no  contracts  are 
still  out  of  the  running. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Although  there  was  still  much  idle- 
ness, production  was  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale  than  during  prexnous 
weeks.  The  bulk  of  the  additional  coal 
mined  was  going  to  the  Lake,  and  there 
was  also  a  somewhat  better  demand 
for  prepared  sizes  in  the  Western  mar- 
ket. This  tended  to  create  a  larger 
sui'plus  of  slack  for  which  there  was 
no  sale  and  the  price  has  stiffened  even 
further.  Buyers'  offers  of  contracts  at 
prices  ranging  $2@$2.50  were  not  ac- 
ceptable to  producers  and  practically 
no  new  agreements  were  signed  during 
the  week. 


West 


UTAH 

Buying  Fails  to  Increase  with  Price 
Rediictions — All  Markets  Shou-  Inac- 
tivity. 

Coal  production  continues  at  a  rate 
far  below  normal.  Domestic  and  steam 
markets  are  both  poor.  No  one  is  buy- 
ing coal  except  a  little  for  immediate 
needs.  There  is  a  surplus  of  skilled 
labor  at  the  mines  but  operators  are 
not  turning  anyojie  away  and  as  a 
consequence  the  men  are  still  working 
from  2  to  3  days  a  week. 

Coal  dealers  of  Salt  Lake  City  have 
agreed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Stand- 
ard Fuel  Co.  in  selling  from  now  until 
July  1  at  a  reduction  of  50c.  for  cash 
or  C.  O.  D.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
result  in  many  ordirs  for  storage  coal, 
but  this  is  hardly  likely  as  ready  money 
is  not  very  plentiful  here,  and  more- 
over, people  have  been  looking  for  n 
greater  '•'^duction. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


French   Railroad  Coal   Stocks; 
Reconstruction  Loan 

R.R.  Stocks  Heavier — Proposals  Heard 
for  Exchanging  Coal  for  Austrian 
Wood  Pulp — Loan  Placed  for  Recon- 
struction Purposes. 

During  February,  1921,  the  French 
railroads  (the  six  big  districts  and  the 
roads  of  Alsace  Lorraine)  received 
1,121,272  tons  of  coal,  of  which  445,508 
tons  were  French,  192,207  English  and 
American,  1,975  Belgian  and  479,582 
German.  The  quantities  were  appor- 
tioned as  follows: 

English  and 

French  American  German 

State 3.600  16,100  119,800 

North 74,397  16,344  68,747 

East 61,515  1,539  75,770 

P-L-M 80,078  74,023  117,707 

P-0 76,580  67,140  77,585 

Middle 24,274  19,061  18,711 

The  state  has  also  received  about 
1,930  tons  of  Belgian  coal.  The  rail- 
roads of  Alsace-Lorraine  received  125,- 
064  tons  of  French  coal,  72,585  from 
the  Sarre,  45  tons  from  Belgium  and 
1,262  from  Germany,  Consumption 
amounted  to  859,360  tons;  stocks  were 
1,980,610  tons  on  Feb.  1  and  2,296,080 
tons  at  the  end  of  that  month,  which 
represent  requirements  for  74  days. 
This  was  divided  as  follows — State, 
442,500  tons:  North,  295,830;  East, 
264,620;  P-L-M,  471,180;  P-0,  514,510 
(107  days);  Middle,  137,170,  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, 170,270.  In  addition,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Paris  consumed  7,200 
tons  and  received  900  tons  of  French 
coal  and  8,000  tons  of  English  and 
American.  Stocks  as  of  Feb.  28  were 
10,700  tons  or  41  days'  needs. 

Austria's  need  of  coal  was  the  sub- 
ject discussed  at  a  recent  French  con- 
ference. In  view  of  the  shortage  and 
high  price  of  paper  in  France  it  was 
proposed  that  Austria  be  furnished 
with  200,000  tons  of  Sarre  coal  annu- 
ally in  exchange  for  wood  pulp. 

The  Union  of  the  north  French  coal 
mining  companies  is  about  to  place  a 
loan  of  800  million  francs  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  collieries  in  the  De- 
partments of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais. 
The  shares  will  be  of  a  nominal  value 
of  500  francs  each  with  a  guaranteed 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  the  first  pay- 
ment to  be  made  on  Oct.  1,  1921. 


British  Strike  Cripples  Industries 

Government  Is  Financing  Fuel  Pnr- 
chascft  for  Essential  Works — France 
Removes  Export  Restrictions — Bel- 
gian Dockers  Refuse  to  Load  Coal 
for  Great  Britain 

London  advices  are  that  the  British 
Government  is  purchasing  coal  in 
America  through  ordinary  trade  chan- 
nels for  national  essentials.  Money  is 
being  advanced  by  the  Government  to 


buyers  in  order  to  secure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  railroads,  public  utilities, 
bakeries,  etc.  No  coal  will  be  purchased 
for  other  industries. 

The  French  Coal  Controller  has 
agreed  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
coal  exports  from  northern  France  to 
British  ports.  So  far  no  coal  has  be<m 
discharged  under  Government  protec- 
tion, but  cargoes  have  been  unloaded 
in  different  ports  by  voluntary  labor. 
Domestic  coal  rations  are  now  limited 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
except  in  case  of  serious  illness. 

The  Belgian  dockworkers  have  de- 
cided to  oppose  by  all  legal  means  the 
loading  of  coal  for  England,  it  has 
been  announced  in  Brussels.  The  dock- 
ers take  this  action  in  order  to  show 
their  solidarity  with  the  striking  Brit- 
ish coal  miners. 

While  the  effect  of  the  coal  strike  on 
all  industries  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
serious,  its  influence  on  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  has  been  most  marked.  With 
production  dwindling  and  prospect  of 
cheaper  prices  of  coke,  the  blast  fur- 
naces were  buying  fuel  from  hand  to 
mouth  during  the  month  of  March.  The 
strike  threat  was  carried  into  effect  on 
April  1.  Blast  furnaces  immediately 
were  damped  down  by  the  score,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  outlook  and 
the  shortage  of  fuel,  with  the  result 
that  on  Saturday,  April  16,  from  the 
best  figures  available,  it  could  only  be 
determined  that  five  blast  furnaces  in 
all  Great  Britain  were  in  operation.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  the  pig- 
iron  trade  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses suspended  for  the  time  being. 

The  whole  future  of  the  British  iron 
and  steel  trade  rests  on  the  nature  of 
the  agreement  by  which  the  coal  strike 
is  settled.  No  further  reduction  in 
prices  to  meet  foreign  competition  can 
be  made  unless  fuel  prices  and  wages 
are  lowered,  for  the  British  iron  and 
steel  industry  could  not  go  on  indefi- 
nitely selling  at  a  loss. 

SiLESiAN  MINES  are  idle  and  rail- 
way service  has  been  discontinued,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  military  trains  owing 
to  the  insurgent  Poles  who  are  terror- 
izing the  countryside. 

Reports  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment Coal  Office  show  these  imports: 

Kxpoitcd  from  Janiinrv  Kobruar\-  Mar. 1-15 

America 134.517  192.215  71,517 

Rnsland 292.306  304.312  148,957 

Belgium 7.527  2.338          

C.ermany 150.062  191.470  97.309 

Total  (tors) ... .         584.412        690.335        317,783 

Italian  buyers  are  coming  into  the 
market  for  increasing  amounts  of 
American  coal.  Last  week  several 
large  cargoes  were  closed  for  the  West 
Coast.  Reported  c.i.f.  prices  ranged 
$11@$12.75. 


Hampton  Ruads  Clearances 

The  following  vessels  sailed  with  coal 

cargoes  during  the  week  of  May  15: 

Antonios    Strathatos,    Gr.,    for   Port    .Said. 
.1,944    tons;    Absaroka,    Amftr.    for    I>i«bon 
4,&07   ton.s  ;  Baim,  Du.,  for  Rio  de    T 

7.312  tons;    BruitenzorR.   Du.,   forS" 

aels,    8,909    tons;    Chama.    Br.,    for   A  - 

1,790  tons;  Clyde  Maru.  Jap.,  for  For-   .-^,... 
6,972  tons;   Dach'.-t,  .\nn<-r.,  for  Que«rni;t.ov- :., 

6.313  tons.  r>akotan,  Amer.  for  Me.s«ina. 
8,201  tons ;  Elkton,  Amer.  for  Gibraltar. 
7,148  tons;  Innterton.  Br.,  for  Gibraltar. 
6.700  tons  ;  he  Myra  de  Villers,  Fr..  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  5,400  tons  ;  Mokta,  Br.,  for  Gib- 
raltar, 5,850  tons;  Peeblf-s.  Br.,  for  St. 
Georges,  6,635  tons ;  Sagoland.  Swed.,  for 
Gibraltar,  8,330  tons ;  Sallu.st.  Br.,  for 
Buenos  Aires,  6,501  tons;  Sin.«inawa.  Amer.. 
for  Queenstown,  6.234  tons:  Torrey.  Nor.. 
for  Gibraltar,  7,493  tons;  Veerhaven.  Du., 
for  Punchal,  4.628  tons ;  West  Segovia. 
Amer.,  for  L'nited  Kingdom.  6,796  ton.«» ; 
Woldingham,  Br.,  for  Madeira.  4.428  tons : 
Wangaratta,  Br.,  for  \Vellington,  3,334  tons. 

The  following  c.i.f.  prices  were  re- 
ported during  the  same  period:  Great 
Britain,  $10.50;  Holland,  $11;  Scandi- 
navian ports,  $11.50@$12;  Brazil,  $10. 
and  Argentina,  $11@$11.50. 


A  British  coal  owner  with  interests 
in  the  north  of  England  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  comment  by  proposing 
the  creation  of  a  gigantic  coal  trust  for 
the  entire  country.  There  are  in  Great 
Britain  3,000  coal  mines  run  by  1,400 
concerns,  and  he  argues  that  if  they 
were  amalgamated  great  economy  in 
overhead  charges  would  be  made  pos- 
sible. His  scheme  has  called  forth 
much  criticism.  The  miners  have  re- 
fused to  accept  it  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  even  if  it  were  a  good  thing  in 
itself  it  would  take  far  too  long  to  or- 
ganize to  be  of  service  in  the  present 
crisis.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  one  trust 
for  the  entire  country  is  being  con- 
demned as  implying  the  creation  of  too 
powerful  a  monopoly. 


English.  German  and  American  Coal 
Unloaded  at  French  Ports 

CHANNEL  PORTS 

Week  Ended  We^k  Ended 

April  16  .\pril  23 

Dunkirk 600  450 

Boulogne 2.737  1.791 

Dieope 1.075  2.466 

Fecamp '35  670 

l.e  Havre 5.330  7.000 

Rouen 23.500  9.400 

Honfleur 3.430 

IrouviUe 750  1,231 

Caen            2.870  7.532 

Cherbourg 1  183  4,375 

Samt-Malo 500  2.535 

Brest ><» 

.\TI  ANTIC  AND  MEDITERRAXF..\X 

Lorient '.571  676 

Saiiit-Nazaire 4.604  8,818 

Ninte.* 4.t)03  5,626 

i.aPallice '.847 

La  Kochelle 2.100 

Rochefort 3.000  4.150 

Tonnay-Charente 959 

Bordeaux 8.626  . 

Bavopne 1.265  2  764 

.Marseille 13.568  11,792 

Total 79,347  76713 


French  Atl.a.ntic  ports  will  receive 
several  cargoes  of  Pools  5  and  7  gas 
coals,  shipped  last  week.  This  ton- 
nage is  for  Paris  gas  works  and  is 
taken  to  indicate  that  France  has  a 
good  demand  for  this  grade  of  fuel, 
due  to  the  continuance  of  the  British 
strike.  Prices  ranged  S10.50@$11.75, 
according  to  reports  received  here. 


ALASKA 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  Territories  Com- 
mittee against  the  bill  transferring  control 
of  Alaskan  affairs  from  present  govern- 
ment departments  and  bureaus  and  placing 
it  under  an  Alaskan  Development  Board 
of  five  members.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  recommends  an  Alaskan  Board 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  federal 
agency  now  active  in  Alaska  and  one  or 
two  permanent  residents  of  Alaska.  He 
recommends  that  the  homestead  law  should 
be  amended  as  it  now  applies  to  Alaska 
so  that  surface  rights  may  be  segregated 
from  mineral  rights.  There  are  large  areas 
underlaid  by  lignite,  some  of  them  the  best 
agricultural  lands  in  the  territory.  If  these 
areas  were  located  in  any  of  the  States 
the  homesteader  would  be  allowed  to  file 
and  secure  surface  patent,  the  coal  bodies 
being  reserved  by  the  federal  government. 
This  provision  has  not  been  extended  to 
Alaska.  He  says  that  at  present  there 
is  a  land  seeker  in  Alaska  who  claims  to 
represent  100  residents  of  the  Dakotas 
who  wish  to  settle  in  Alaska  if  he  reports 
favorably.  Much  of  the  available  agricul- 
tural land  in  Alaska  is  underlain  with  coal 
and  is  classified  as  coal  land.  The  one 
thmg  which  is  most  likely  to  prevent  a 
favorable  report  is  the  fact  that  until  the 
law  with  reference  to  homestead  entries 
for  lands  classified  as  coal  land  is  changed, 
title  to  the  surface  of  the  land  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  secretary  says.  Such  a 
change  in  the  law  would  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate   permanent    settlement    in    Alaska. 


The    mine    of   the   Paradise    Coal   &    Coke 

Co.,  at  Paradise,  has  again  resumed  opera- 
tions after  being  idle  for  a  tiine,  during 
which  the  air  shaft  of  the  mine  was  re- 
timbered. 


ALABAMA 

Hywell  Davis,  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  has  been  making 
a  survey  of  the  unemployment  situation 
in  the  Alabama  coal  fields,  has  completed 
his  work.  It  is  understood  that  the  de- 
partment at  Washington  desired  first-hand 
information  on  the  labor  situation  with  a 
view  of  possibly  relieving  the  conditions  in 
regard  to  unemployment,  there  being  no 
intention  of  re-opening  past  labor  troubles 
in  the  district. 

Foster  Bain,  director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr.  D.  A.  L,yoii.  super- 
visor of  stations  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  O.  P. 
Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  and  Dr. 
R.  Moore,  chief  chemist  of  the  bureau, 
made  an  inspection  of  the  mine  rescue 
station  recently  and  also  visited  the  new 
experiment  station  at  Tuscaloo'^-i  The 
oflncials  of  the  Birmingham  stavion.  now 
located  in  West  End,  will  occupy  offices  in 
the  Federal  postoffice  when  completed,  the 
foreman  in  charge  of  equipment  remaining 
at    the    present   station. 


ILLINOLS 

A  now  town  known  as  Jamestown  is  now 
experiencing  a  l)oom,  due  to  the  mining 
operations  which  are  being  developed  in 
its  vicinity.  The  town  is  located  a  f.^w 
miles  north  of  Cutler  and  is  situated  on  the 
Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  R.R..  wl\ieh 
is  now  owned  by  the  officials  of  the  Soiitb- 
erii  <;ein  Coal  Co..  of  Chicago.  The  same 
company  lias  bought  two  mines  near  .fames- 
town  and  are  repairing  extensivelv  and 
equii)ping  llu'm  with  machinery.  The  town 
wa.s  laid  off  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and 
since  that  time  many  new "  homes  have 
been  erected  and  business  houses  are  now 
l)eing  built.  The  railroad  serves  a  large 
number  of  Mines  along  its  route  and  ter- 
minates in  Mt.  Vernon,  where  the  Southern 
Gem  company  has  recently  completed  a 
large  and  modern  rescreening  and  storage 
plant. 

The  Itoeiinior  Coal  Co..  or  St.  T.ouis. 
whicli  recently  purchased  and  re-equipped 
the  Victory  mine  in  Perry  County,  has 
been  awarded  contracts  i)y  the  Citv'oi"  Si 
Louis,  to  supply  the  city  schools  with  coal 
for    the    coming    winter. 

The  large  washhouse  of  the  Smitli-Lolir 
Coal  MiniriKT  Co.,  located  at  Pana,  was  re- 
cently completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  determined. 
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INDIANA 

Notice  has  been  received  by  Vigo  County 
court  officials  that  the  motion  for  an  appeal 
in  the  case  of  Frank  Arietto  against  the 
J.  K.  Deering  Coal  Co.  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.  In  the 
Vigo  County  Superior  Court  Arietto  was 
awarded  $10,000  damages  against  the  coal 
company. 

The  Carbon  Hill  Coal  Co.  of  Terre  Haute 
has  secured  leases  on  a  large  acreage  of 
Marshall  coal  near  Rosedale  and  com- 
menced sinking  a  mine.  A  complete  coal 
mining  plant  will  be  installed.  The  mine 
will  be  served  with  a  switch  from  the  P.  B. 
C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  The  Carbon  Hill  company 
is  composed  of  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  and 
Brazil    capitalists. 

The  Dry  Fork  Coal  Co.  at  Terre  Haute 
has  filed  a  preliminary  certificate  of  disso- 
lution. 

The  western  Indiana  coal  mine  industry 
is  beginning  to  boom  again,  following 
months  of  idleness  due  to  dull  market  con- 
ditions. District  officials  state  that  more 
tlian  a  score  of  mines  have  been  reopened, 
working  full  time,  and  that  many  others  are 
working  part  time.  Six  new  mines  have 
sprung  up  in  this  district  in  the  past  ten 
days,  all  of  which  promise  to  turn  out  a 
good  grade  of  coal.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
district  officials  that  the  next  two  weeks 
will  show  some  surprising  developments  in 
the    industry. 

Coal  contracts  amounting  to  $425,516  for 
the  various  state  institutions  of  Indiana 
have  been  awarded  by  the  state  purchasing 
committee.  The  actual  saving  made  through 
the  postponement  of  the  award  is  $23,152. 
Companies  obtaining  contracts  for  supply- 
ing coal  to  all  the  state  institutions,  were 
as  follows:  Walter  F.  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  Terre 
Haute  :  Ogle  Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis  ;  Star 
City  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and 
Middleton  &  Wyman,  of  Madison. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Fletcher  Circuit  Court  was  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
the  Flkhorn-Hazard  Coal  Co.  against  S.  C. 
Fairchild,  the  Appellate  Court  holding  that 
a  receiver  for  the  company  should  not  have 
been  appointed.  The  court  says  that  the 
company  had  money  and  property  to  com- 
pensate Fairchild  and  others  in  rovalties 
and  that  they  had  an  adequate  remedy 
at  law. 

Tlie  Benito  Coal  Co..  of  Middlesboro 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $25,000  to 
$  1  o0,0()0. 

The  Dempster  Construction  Co.,  ha^ 
started  M-ork  on  an  extension  near  Visco  up 
Montgomery  Creek  to  the  site  of  the  new 
coal  town  to  be  put  in  by  the  Memnis- 
Haskins  Coal  Corporation.  A  number  of 
mines  in  this  district  have  started  opera- 
tions again  as  a  result  of  increased  de- 
mand from  the  Lake  district.  Extensive 
imi>roveiiients  are  planned  by  the  Solar 
Coal  Co..  at  Conda,  according  to  reports 
just     received. 


MARYLAND 

On  May  15  Colonel  C.  W.  Watson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  heads 
of  the  \ari()us  divisions  and  departments  of 
the  company  completed  a  week's  inspection 
tour  of  the  properti<\s  of  the  eompanv  in  four 
states — Kentucky.  West  Virginia.  Pennsvl- 
vania  and  Maryland  as  well  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Duluth  and  Superior  jiroperties 
of  the  Northwestern  Fuel  Co.  Thev  had 
as  their  guests  a  number  of  liankers"  from 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Fair- 
mont. Cincinnati,  .\shland  and  other  points, 
sevt-ral  of  the  directors  of  the  eompanv  also 
being  in  the  party,  which  traveled'  in  a 
special    train.      Among   the   guests    and    of- 


ficials of  the  company  were,  General  Samuel 
McRoberts,    prominent    New    York    banker 
and    a    director    in    the    Consolidation    Co.  ; 
George    A.    Baird     of    Chicago ;    Alden    S. 
Blodgett.    vice    president    of    the    Guaranty 
Trust    Company     of     New     York ;     D.     W. 
Buchannan,  president  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation  of  Chicago  ;   John  E.  Bucking- 
ham,   president    of    the    Ashland    National 
Bank   of   Ashland,    Ky.  ;    T.    D.    Crocker    of 
the   Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis ;    W.    W.    Colpitts    of    Coverdale    & 
Colpitts,   New  York ;   Robert  A.   Cassatt  of 
Cassatt    &    Co.,    Philadelphia ;    J.    C.    Fan- 
nagen  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons,  Baltimore ; 
M.    J.    Goble,    vice   president    of   the    Fifty- 
Third  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati ;  T.  Ed- 
ward Hambleton  of  Hambleton  &  Co.,  Bal- 
timore ;  V.  L.  Highland,  of  Clarksburg.  W. 
V^a.,  president  of  the  Empire  National  Bank 
and    a    director   of    the    Elkhorn    Fuel    Cor- 
poration ;    A.    B.    Koontz,    Charleston,    vice 
president    of   the    Union   Trust    Co.    of   that 
city ;   A.    S.    Knowles,    of  Coverdale   &   Col- 
pitts,   New   York ;    L.   A.   Linderman,    presi- 
dent of  the  Austin  Machinery  Corporation, 
Chicago ;    W.    Bladen    Lowndes,    vice   presi- 
dent of  the   Fidelity  Trust  Co..   Baltimore; 
Acosta  Nichols,   Spencer  Track  Co.  of  New 
York ;   Judge   Edward   C.   O'Rear,   a   promi- 
nent attorney  of  Frankfort,   Ky.  ;   A.   H.   S. 
Post,    president  of   the   Mercantile   Trust  & 
Deposit   Co.   of  Baltimore ;   Frank   Altschul, 
of  New  York,   a  director  of  the  Consolida- 
tion ;  E.  L.  Booth,  president  of  the  Empire 
Coal   Co..    Ltd..    of   Montreal.    Can. ;    A.   W. 
Calloway,    of  Baltimore ;    a  director   in   the 
Consolidation ;    Colonel    Ralph    Crews,    at- 
torney of  the  firm  of  Shearman  &  Sterling. 
New  York  ;  Edward  Hajnlin.  president  of  the 
Metropolitan   Coal   Co.,   Boston ;   J.    S.   Hol- 
brook,  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Em- 
pire Coal  Co..  of  Montreal ;  Walton   Miller, 
president    of    the    National    Bank    of    Fair- 
mont W.    Va.  ;    E.    N.    Saunders,    Jr..    presi- 
dent   of    the    Northwestern    Fuel    Co..     St. 
Paul,  Minn.  ;  John  Tracy,  New  York  :  Stan- 
ley  A.    Russell,    assistant    vice   president   of 
the    National   City   Co..    New   York :    W.    S. 
Lucas,   vice  president  of  the   National   City 
Bank.    New    York ;    George    T.    Watson,    of 
Fairmont,   a  director  of  the  Consolidation  : 
Geo.  "W.   Fleming,  president  of  the  Elkhorn 
Fuel  Corporation.  New  York  :  J.  E.  Watson. 
Jr.,    Fairmont:    .1.    O.    Watson,    Fairmont: 
James  W.  Weir,  Charleston  and  Elkins.  W. 
Va.  ;  W.  L.   Andrews,  vice  president  of  the 
Consolidation.    Baltimore :   F.  "tV.    Wilshire, 
vice  president.    New   York ;    S.    D.    Camden, 
vice  president.  New  York  :  E.  M.  ^lancourt. 
vice    president.    Detroit ;    F.    P.    Lyon,    vice 
president,      Fairmont :     Hon.     Johnson     N. 
Camden,    Versailles.    Ky. ;    J.    D.    Stewart : 
Thomas     P.      Logan  :     James     Alexander : 
Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent ;  W.  M.  M'ilshire,  general  manager  of 
sales.    New    York :    A.    S.    Bowles,    general 
auditor.   New   York  :   \.   T.   Watson,  general 
purchasing   agent.    Fairmont  :    F.    C.    Davis, 
assistant     .general     purchasing     agent     and 
I)resident   of   the   Fairmont   Supply   Co.  :    C. 
L.  Green,   director  employinent  relationship 
denartment.    Fairmont  :    Frank    Haas,    con- 
sulting engineer.  Fairmont  :  C  N.   Tarleton. 
manager  of  the  West  Virginia  Division  :  J. 
G.  Smyth,  manager  of  the  Elkhorn  Division  : 
E.   R.  Price,  manager  of  the  Millers  Creek 
Division;    G.    M.    Gilette.    manager    of    the 
Maryland    Division  ;    W.    H.    Kramer,    man- 
ager  of   the   Pennsylvania    Division;    J.    E. 
Parsons     manager    of    the    Export    Depart- 
ment;   E.   H.   Garner,   manager  of  the   Bos- 
ton   office :    J.    I.,.    Jacoby    manager   of    the 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  office;  C.  A.  Chambers, 
manager     of     the     Detroit     office ;     T.     H. 
Richardson,   manager  of  the   Cincinnati   of- 
fice: W.   .\.   T.,eotch.   manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington  office  :   William   McGreevy.  man.iger 
of   the   Philadelphi.i    office ;    H.    C    Thomas, 
manager    of    the    Baltimore    office;    A.    B. 
Lemmon.    manager    of    the    Chicago    office; 
C.   E.    Davis,   mnnager  of  the  I^ouisville  of- 
fice :   C.  T.   T^hl.  attorney  at  Somerset.  Pa.  : 
.\.    Tavlor   Smith,    attorney   at   Cumlvprland. 
Md.  ;  Tusca   Morris,   attorney  at  Fairmont  ; 
Greame   TurnbuU.   of  New  York  ;   Dr.   C.  J. 
Johnson,  of  Jenkins.   Ky.  :  A.  L.   M.incourt, 
of     Mancourt -Winters     Coal     Co..     Detroit, 
Mich.  ;    Murray    Wilshire,     New    York ;    R. 
Delevante.   New  York,   secretary  to  Colonel 
Watson :    George   Akola.   New  York ;   T.    F. 
Quinn.    New    York ;    A.    E.    Thurnes.    Fair- 
mont ;  R.   L.   Robb.   Fairmont. 
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MISSOURI 

The  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  auctione<l  off 
90  cars  of  West  Virginia  smokeless  mine 
run.  shipped  by  the  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  to  the  M.  W.  Warren 
Coke  Co.  of  St.  l^ouis  for  the  Laclede  Gas 
I..ight  Co.  which  was  rejected  because  the 
consignees  claimed  that  it  failed  to  meet 
a  provision  of  the  contract  that  specified 
the  coal  would  run  less  than  eight  per  cent 
ash.  Car  service  alone  on  the  coal' 
amounted  to  something  like  $20,000.  Iw 
addition  to  that  there  are  freight  charges 
of  about  $4.50  per  ton  on  about  4,500  tons 
of  coal.  It  is  understood  the  coal  at  the 
mine  sold  for  about  $5.  The  Wallace  Coal 
Co.  bought  60  of  the  cars,  ranging  $2.50  ra 
$2.70  per  ton  delivered  at  St.  Louis.  The 
other  30  cars  went  to  three  other  scattered 
I)urchasers,  the  Missouri  Pacific  bidding  in 
fourteen  of  them  at  $2.50  and  $2.75  for 
railroad  fuel.  It  Is  understood  that  a  law 
suit  over  the  actual  loss  in  the  transac- 
tion  w'ill    result. 


ivTEW  YORK 

The  annual  report  of  Burns  Brothers  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  shows 
total  net  profits,  after  depreciation  and 
federal  taxes  of  $1,762,788.  equivalent  after 
preferred  dividends  to  $20.55  a  share  earned 
on  the  $8,094,400  common  stock.  The  con- 
solidated income  account  of  the  Burns 
Brothers  of  New  Jersey  and  Burns  Brothers 
of  New  York  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1921,  compares  as  follows: 

1921  1920 

Net  sales $29,475,298     $24,053,980 

Costs    and    dep 26.232.953        22,150,009 

Gross    prof $3,242,345        $1,903,971 

Exp.    and    tax 1,711,424  1,209,272 

Net     profit $1,530,921  $694,699 

Other  inc ,231,867  332,356 

Total    $1,762,788        $1,027,055 

Pref.     divs 99.290  101.976 

Com.   divs 808.517  779,070 

Surplus    $854,981  $146,009 

Profit  and  loss  sur..    $2,347,239        $1,757,789 

Receivers  of  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  were  appointed  recently  in  an  equity 
proceeding    instituted    by    Walter    G.    Jones 


of  Yonkers,  who  holds  an  assi^  led  claim 
of  $31,700.  The  company  was  recently  in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  a 
charge  of  the  misuse  of  priority  order  for 
the  tran.sportation  of  coal  but  the  indict- 
ment was  dismis.sed.  Liabilities  were  stated 
to  amount  to  about  $2,500,000  and  assets 
to  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  complaint 
says  the  company  is  without  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  pressing  needs  in  carrying  on  its 
business. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

After  being  closed  down  for  three  months 
the  Beacliley  ("oal  <'o.,  of  Portage,  Cambria 
County,  has  started  operations  at  the  mines 
at  Fiddlers  Green.  The  mine  is  working 
six  days  a  week. 

The  FruRalit.v  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  slump  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness to  take  a  turn  at  reforestation.  This 
company  is  planting  10,000  trees,  pine, 
spruce  and  other  evergreens  on  their  land. 
Last  year  this  company  set  out  8,000  trees. 

The  Sanner  Coal  Co.,  the  Triangle  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Hillcrest  Coal  Co.,  all  operat- 
ing mines  in  northern  and  western  Somer- 
set County,  have  resumed  operations  on  a 
40  to  50  per  cent  basis.  The  large  new 
mines  of  D.  B.  8|>eclit  in  the  same  field 
began   production   recently. 

On  May  1  a  terrific  explosion_pccurred  in 
the  generator  room  at  the  Hagevo  Mine  of 
the  Shade  Coal  Mining  Corporation,  seven 
miles  south  of  Windber.  in  Somerset  County. 
An  investigation  revealed  that  some  one 
had  placed  a  large  quantity  of  dynamite 
under  one  of  the  motors.  H.  E.  Morgan  of 
New  York  City,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  at  the  mines  during  the  week 
making  an  investigation.  The  mine  has 
been  shut  down  pending  the  rebuilding  of 
the  power  house  and  the  installation  of 
new  machinery. 


VIRGINIA 

The  Coalmont  Moshannon  Coal  Co.,  filed 
a  petition  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Norfolk 
recently  against  the  Matthew  Addy  Steam- 
ship &  Commerce  Corjioration  of  uelaware 
for  recovery  of  damages  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract  and  under  Virginia  practice 
garnished  their  defendants.  The  defend- 
ants filed  petition  for  removal  of  the  case 
to  the  District  Court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the 
eastern   district   of  Virginia.      Plaintiff   filed 


a  motion  to  rr-TmStid  the  caae,  claiming  that 
it  was  not  removable  for  the  reason  that 
the  plaintiff  and  principal  defendant  were 
non-residents  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia.  The  Pistrict  Court  su8taine<l  this 
motion  and  ordered  the  case  remandejj  to 
the  State  Court.  A  petition  for  mandamus 
directing  the  District  Judge  of  the  ea.stem 
district  to  vacate  the  order  remanding  the 
case,  to  redocket  it  in  the  District  Court 
and  that  it  be  heard  and  determined  ac- 
cording to  law,  was  filed.  A  rule  to  show 
cause  was  i.ssued  and  the  judge  has  filed 
his  return  in  which  he  a.sserts  that  the 
petition  should  be  dismissed  for  the  reason 
that  the  mandamus  is  not  an  appropriate 
remedy  because  not  permitted  by  Section 
28  of  the  Judicial  Code.  The  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  the  jietition  for  mandamus, 
on  the  ground  that  Section  28  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code  is  controlling  and  that  Congress 
alone    has   the  power    to   afford    relief. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Frank  P.  Harmon,  of  Washington,  one 
of  the  pioneer  coal  operators  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  coal  fields,  is  the  head  of 
the  new  operation,  the  Puritan  Coal  Cor- 
poration, at  Burch.  on  the  new  Pigeon 
Creek  extension  of  the  N.  &  W.  The  com- 
pany, which  was  recently  organized,  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and  the  erection 
of  a  plant  that  will  be  thoroughly  modem 
in  every  detail  is  contemplated.  H.  H. 
Davis,  formerly  with  the  Cabin  Creek  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.,  and  Kverette  Harmon, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  Lynn  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  will  be  associated  with  the 
corporation. 

All  mines  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  will 

be  operated  on  a  full-time  basis,  from  now 
until  further  notice,  according  to  bulletins 
issued  at  each  of  the  various  plants  of  the 
company,  says  a  news  item  from  Bluefield. 
The  Vnited  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has 
announced  a  general  resumption  of  its 
plants  on  Tug  Fork.  These  companies  are 
the  major  operations  of  the  Pocahontas 
field,  and  in  addition  to  these  companies 
the  announcement  comes  that  other  pro- 
ducers are  making  preparations  for  full- 
time  operation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
the  Mar.vland  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia, 
the  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  J.  W. 
Galloway.  George  Howlett.  John  T.  Hanson. 
J.  E.  McOowan.  George  Paull.  Nath-an  Todd 
Porter,  Jr.,  and  Gordon  Smith  were  re- 
elected. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  comi^laint  of  the  Wa.vne  Coal  Co. 
vs.  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Va.  Ky.,  the  I.  C. 

C.  has  denied  a  motion  of  tlie  railroad  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  witliout  hearing.  Tlie 
complaint  relates  to  the  distribution  of  coal 
cars  at  the  mines  of  tlie  coal  company  on 
the  line  of  the  P.  &  W.  Va. 

The     Southern     Ohio     Coal     Exchange     of 

Columbus  complains  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Ohio  groups 
to  C.  F.  A.  territory  as  compared  with 
rates  from   the   Crescent  groups. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  counsel  for  the 
state  of  North  Dakota  has  asked  for  an 
order  to  prevent  the  I.  C.  C.  from  putting 
'"to  effect  increased  rates  in  the  state  until 
the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  the  pend- 
ing cases  attacking  tlie  right  of  the  com- 
mission   to   prescribe    slate    rates. 

Plans  for  the  Chicago.  Terre  Haute  & 
Southeastern  Ry.  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  P-,uil  system  were 
made  public  recently  in  Indianapolis,  when 
the  Public  Service  Commission  was  asked 
to  approve  a  999-year  lease  between  the 
two  roads.  The  C,  T.  H.  &  S.  is  to  be 
made  a  coal  carrier  for  the  bigger  railway 
system,  which  agrees  to  place  new  equip- 
ment on  the  coal  road,  according  to  papers 
filed  with  the  commission.  No  date  was  set 
by  the  commission  for  considering  the  ap- 
plication for  approval  of  the  lease,  but  its 
terms  already  have  been  agreed  upon  bv 
the  Directors  of  the  two  roads.  Under 
the  lease  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  agrees  to  pay 
the  corporate  expenses  of  the  Southeastern 
road,  not  exceeding  $12,000  a  year  the 
interest  on  $18,317,000  of  bonds  and  the 
principal   of   the   bonds    when    they    become 

n^r  T^t  '^^^®  ^^^°  provides  that  the 
L.  M.  &  St.  P.  may  buy  the  Southeastern 
by  paying  $10  a  share  for  its  outstanding 
stock. 

In   the  case  of  the  C.   N.   Dietz   Lumber 


Co..  in\olving  rates  on  coal  from  points  in 
Colorado.  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming  to  destinations  in  lovva, 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  the  I.  C.  C.  has 
authorized  the  Central  Illinois  Coal  Traffic 
Bureau    to    intervene. 

The  Slogo  Coal  Corporation  and  others 
of  St.  I..ouis  in  a  complaint  to  the  commis- 
sion attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  at  Johnson 
City  and  O'Fallon  Cit.v,  HI.,  to  intrastate 
and  interstate  destinations.  Request  is 
made  that  there  be  established  joint  through 
rates  on  coal  from  Johnson  City  which 
shall  not  exceed  rates  in  effect  July  1.  1917. 
b.v  more  than  15  cents  per  ton,  plus  tlie 
recent  rate  advance. 

The  Salt  take  &  Utah  Ry.  ("Orem  Line") 
is  appealing  to  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  be  admitted  to  exactly  t'le 
same  footing  in  the  matter  of  coal  tratlic 
as  the  steam  roads.  The  company's  case 
is  being  presented  by  President  W.  C.  Orem 
and  Vice-President  Uoss  Reason.  They 
ckxim  the  road  could  supply  a  proper  quota 
of  cars  to  handle  the  coal  trafflo  which 
would  come  to  them.  The  application  is 
opposed  by  the  Salt  I.,ake  Route  and  the 
Utah  Railway,  who  claim  they  have  spent 
$5,000,000  on  a  joint  terminal  and  are  joint 
owners  of  2,000  gondola  co-al  cars  so  that 
in  effect  there  is  one  railway  extending 
from  the  coal  mines  to  Salt   Lake. 

A  number  of  cases  were  before  the  Ken- 
tucky   state    Kailroad    Commission    on    May 

5,  among  others  the  complaint  of  the  Car- 
ter Coal  Co.  and  others  against  a  new  rate 
put  into  effect  by  the  Cumberland  K.R.. 
probably  will  be  settled  by  resumption  of 
the  old  rate,  it  was  said.  The  Hazard 
rate,  plus  10c.  was  given  to  mines  on  the 
Ohio  &  Kentucky  R.R,.  at  Frozen.  Van 
Cleve,  Wilhurst.  Hampton.  Rose  Fork,  Lee 
City,  Helacliawa.  Adele  and  Cannel  City 
to  Winchester.  Richmond  and  points  be- 
yond, and  the  Hazard  rate  plus  20c.  from 
Caney,  Wells,  Malone,  and  Index.  Com- 
plaint of  the  existing  differential  had  been 
made  to  the  commission  by  the  Emory  Cam, 
Riverside,  Spencer.  Bear  Creek.  Progressive 
and  Willuirst  Coal  Companies  and  H.  B. 
Jones. 


Charge.^  of  collusion  between  attorneys 
representi.ig  the  stockholders  of  the  old 
defunct  Chicago  X-  Kastern  Illinois  Railroad 
Co.  and  the  receivers  of  a  large  coal  prop- 
erty formerly  owned  by  the  road  are  made 
by  E.  H.  Miller  of  Huguenot  Park.  Bor- 
ough of  Richmond,  rejiresenting  minority 
stockholders  of  the  bankrupt  road.  Ex- 
liloitation  of  this  coal  proi'erty.  "constitut- 
ing a  sinister  design  against  the  railroad 
security  holders."  is  charged  in  a  petition 
filed  in  the  I'nited  States  District  Court 
for  southern  New  York.  The  petition  seeks 
to  annul  the  recent  oner  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
granting  to  the  reorganized  C.  &  E.  I.  R. 
Co..  the  right  to  issue  stock.  A  bitter 
fight  is  being  made  by  a  small  group  of 
.\'ew  England  stockholders,  whose  holdings 
do  not  amount  in  all  to  more  than  $100.- 
000.  to  check  the  reorganization  of  the 
bankrupt  road. 

Invoking  the  decisions  in  l)oth  the  federal 
and  state  courts,  made  against  '"illegal  and 
invalid"  associations  of  coal  companies 
with  railroads  and  against  monopolistic 
schemes  as  against  public  policy,  suits  have 
been  filed  by  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.. 
and  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co..  both  of 
Columbus,  in  the  Oliio  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal  from  courts  of  Perry  County, 
against  the  Central  Union  Trust  Co.,  and 
the  Hocking  Valle.v  Ry.  Co.  It  is  set  up 
in  the  briefs  of  the  plaintiffs  that  since 
the  courts  have  disassociated  the  coal  and 
railroad  companies  and  decreed  the  can- 
cellation of  all  contract  relations  between 
tliem.  that  in  spite  of  these  decisions  the 
courts  of  Perry  County  found  for  the  rail- 
road company  in  a  suit  brought  to  quiet 
title  to  coal  lands  in  Athens,  Perry  and 
Hocking  counties.  The  cloud  on  the  title 
arises  through  a  mortgage  made  in  Feb- 
ruary 18  99  by  tlie  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  Co. 
to  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee  to  se- 
cure an  issue  of  $20.0i.0,000  railroad  com- 
pany's bonds.  The  coal  companies  declare 
that  they  neither  signed  nor  agreed  to  the 
bonds.  The  mortgage  trust  deed  referred 
to  also  provides  for  a  royalty  of  two  cents 
on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  from  its  prop- 
erties, to  be  turned  ever  to  the  mortgage 
trustee  and  applied  in  retiring  the  railroad 
bonds. 
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The  Pittsburgh,  Ohio  VaJIey  &  Cincinnati 
B.R.  has  asked  the  I.  C.  C.  for  authority 
to  construct  and  operate  an  extonsion  of 
its  road,  which  will  run  from  its  present 
terminus  near  Powhatan  Station,  Belmont 
Co.  in  a  southerly  direction  2.9  miles  to  a 
point  in  the  coal  lands  of  the  Marcoll  Coal 
Co.,  in  Switzerland  Township.  Monroe  Co.. 
Ohio. 

The  Hafferstowii  (Md.)  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce in  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  attacks 
as  unreasonable  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  originating  in  the  so-called  Pittsburgh- 
Youghiogheny,  Connellsville,  W.  Va.,  Cum- 
berland and  Piedmont  coal  districts  /to 
Hagerstown  because  they  exceed  the  rates 
from  those  districts  to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July 
1  the  operation  of  schedules  of  the  B.  &  O. 
B.R.  (Willnrd,  Ohio,  exclusive,  Neffs,  Ohio, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  Kenova.  W.  Va.,  in- 
clusive and  east),  which  provide  a  switch- 
ing charge  of  55c.  per  2.000  pounds  for 
switching  coal,  coal  bouletts  or  briquetts 
and  coke  from  points  of  connection  with 
the  Chesapeake  Western  Ry.  to  private  sid- 
ings on  the  Valley  R.R.,  also  to  connections 
with  the  Southern  Ry. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  four  cars  of  coal  from  Clay,  Ky.,  to 
Clinton  la.,  were  misrouted  and  awards 
reparation  to  the  coal  company,  but  that 
the  rate  applicable  via  route  shipments 
should    have    moved    is   not    unreasonable. 


Personals 


Coal     Corporation,     h'.is     completed     a    two 
weeks  vacation   in   Atlantic  City. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Impe-" 
rial  Coal  Corporation  and  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc..  was  designated  by  the 
Salvation  Army  as  chairman  of  the  whole- 
sale bituminous  coal  section  for  the  Third 
Home  Service  Appeal.  On  the  committeee 
with  Mr.  Owen  are  the  following:  Lebaiior 
S.  Williard,  Williard-Sutlierlaiul,  (;.  >I.  I>ex- 
ter.  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  J.  I>.  Enney,  Wm. 
Cory-Mann-Oeorge  Corp.,  Mr.  Lewis,  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  John  Whiteley,  Whiteley  & 
Foedish.  Nat  C.  Ashcom.  B.  NicoU  &  Co., 
W.  A.  Marshall,  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co., 
K.  B.  IJaker,  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  T.  H.  Wat- 
lins,  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Jas. 
Hill,  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  John  Berwlnd, 
Berwind-Whitc   Coal    Mining    Co. 


Carl  Scholz,  vice-president  of  the  Raleigh- 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.  is  on  a  trip  that  in- 
cludes a  visit  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
and   possibly   other  cities  in   the   West. 

Frank  Harris  of  the  Cannelton  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.  of  Cannelton,  W.  Va.  was  a  visitor 
to  the  Cincinnati  market  to  size  up  the 
western  situation. 

O.  V.  Feeney,  formerly  In  the  sales  de- 
partment of  W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  become  connected  with 
the  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  assistant 
resident   Manager   of   the   New    York   Office. 

Th«  Hauck  Mfg.  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  oil  burners,  oil  forges, 
etc.,  has  elected  as  jiresident,  Henry  T. 
(Jerdes,  Mechanical  Engineer  and  manu- 
facturer of  New  York ;  first  vice-president, 
M.  <'.  HaucU;  secowd  vice-president.  .\.  B. 
JIauc-k;  tliird  vice-pr«'sident.  H.  H.  Kress; 
treasurer,    A.    U.    Stein;    secretary,    J.    Lutz. 

Ilenr.v  Henderson,  who  has  been  superin.! 
tendent  of  the  coal  mining  operntions  of  the 
Tenne.ssee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.R.  at  Blossbur^, 
Ala.,  has  been  tran.-iferred  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Bloelcjn  Division,  succeed- 
ing  James   JStewart,    who   diet'    recently. 

E..  J.  Taylor  of  Pittshurgii.  Pa.,  has  ri- 
lired  a.-^  chief  engineer  of  ihe  J'ittsburgb 
Coal  Co.  on  account  of  ill  h.  al;h.  He  has 
l>een  made  consulting  engineer.  The  posi- 
tion of  chief  engineer  lias  been  filled  V>y 
the  promotion  of  Harry  .Miller  of  Pitts- 
burgh, assistant  general  inanager  of  oju'ra- 
tioiis. 

W.  K.  Bacli,  Kentucky  River  Mining  Co., 
of  Lexington,  spent  several  days  in  Cin- 
cinnati recently  looking  after  business 
matters. 

N.  R.  I.ickeriiiiin  of  the  Fidelity  ('oal  Co.. 
Chicago,  r(>C(Mitly  nia(l<>  a  trip  to  the  niiniim 
sections  of  West  Virginia  st()|>i)inK  off  in 
Cincinnati  en   route. 

!•;.  II.  Hciner,  vice-president  of  the  Su- 
peiior  Coal  >.vt  Dock  (^o..  iect<ntly  visited 
the  docl\S  and  ullices  of  the  eotnpany,  lo- 
cated  at    Duluth-Superlor   harbor. 

O.  II.  Kocli.  one  of  tli(>  membfM'f!  of 
.\niei-icini  lOiigineeiiii^;  Coiiiieirs  executive 
boaril.  has  just  coiiii)leted  visits  to  nieiiibeT- 
societies  in  New  Orleans.  Hiniiiiigliam  aii<l 
Nashville.  He  repoits  that  th(>se  societies 
are  veiy  limeli  interested  in  the  activities 
of  the  Federated  American  Aiiieriean  lOii- 
glneeriiig    Societies. 

T.,.  W.  'Wallace,  e\"ecuti\'e  secretary  of  the 
l<"ederatiMl  .\merican  l'',iigiiieerin>;  .--Joeiet  ies. 
has  returned  to  his  ollice  in  Washington 
after  a  visit  to  Milwaukee.  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  .Vl  ^Milwaukee  he  addressed  the 
Society  of  Industrial  lOngini-ers ;  at  Detroit 
he  spok»>  at  the  aiimial  ban(|U<>t  of  tlie  local 
engineering  societies  :  in  Chicago  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  American  lOngincering 
Council's  coniniittee  dealing  with  the  licens- 
ing of  engineers. 

R.  O.  Pel  man.  vice-president,  F.  P. 
Weaver  Coal  Co..  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
and  s.iles  agtMit    in   Canada    for   the   Imperial 


Industrial  News 


Birmingham,  Ala. — Charles  P.  Horst,  Jr., 
has  withdrawn  from  membership  in  the 
Grider  Coal  Sales  Agency.  Inc.,  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  several  years. 
and  has  established  an  agency  and  broker- 
age office    in   the   Brown-Marx   Building. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — ^The  Pioneer  Coal  & 
Coke  Co ,  of  Pittsburgh  has  opened  a  local 
office  at   17   East   42d   St. 

Wasliington,  D.  C.  —  The  Senate  has 
adopted  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
naval  bill  increasing  the  appropriation  for 
•fuel  for  the  Marine  Corps  from  $590,000 
to  $1,000,000.  Vote  on  the  amendment  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  fuel  for  the 
Navy  from  $17,500,000  to  $25,000,000  has 
been  deferred  until  later. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
purchase  coal  for  all  government  services, 
requests  that  the  Navy  be  permitted  to 
continue    the    purchase    of    its    coal. 

Washington,  D.  C. —  "'he  failure  of  retail 
prices  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  whole- 
sale prices  was  considered  at  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  retail  dry  goods  inter- 
ests with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  confer- 
ences may  extend  into  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  sales  tax  pro- 
posal, now  being  heard  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  would  apply  to  sales 
of  coal.  Its  cumulative  effect  would  also 
be  felt  in  determining  costs  of  materials 
such  as  coal  used  in  the  production  of  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  according  to  witnesses  be- 
fore   the    committee. 


States  Geological  Survey,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  last  session.  Mr. 
Smith  asserted  that  the  coal  business  is 
unpopular  with  the  public  and  urged  thai 
extensive  publicity  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns be  instituted  to  regain  public  con- 
fidence. He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
unpopularity  was  brought  about  by  the 
operations  of  a  large  number  of  small 
dealers  who  made  flyers  into  the  market 
during  the  era  of  high  prices  and  quick 
gains  and  who  were  unable  to  withstand 
later  losses.  Other  speakers  were  J.  W. 
Clark  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assistant  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  Big  Four,  who  ex- 
plained operating  costs  of  the  railroads  in 
handling  coal,  and  B.  R.  Inman,  manager 
of  the  Indiana  .State  Chamber  of  Commerce- 


Association  Activities 


Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange 

Over  one  hundred  retailrrs  from  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  the  Northwest  were 
the  guests  of  the  exchange  while  iiassing 
through  the  city  on  th<'  way  to  the  Rich- 
mond convention.  The  visitors  were  taken 
for  a  tour  of  the  i-ity  and  across  to  the 
Fort  Mitcliell  Counti'v  Club,  where  dinner 
was  served.  Following  the  repast  short 
talks  \ver(>  made  by  .loseiih  Briscoe,  pres- 
ident of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange, 
.lames  Reilly.  manager  of  the  Queen  City 
Coa!  Co.  and  jiresident  of  tlie  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Captain  Heller.  i>resi(lent 
of  the  Indiana  U(>tail  Coal  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, .lohn  A.  (Jeorge.  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Coal  Co..  I'resident  Kd.  Zipf  of 
the  Chieago  Coal  Merchants'  Association. 
Homer  .lones  of  Chicago,  a  cost  expert  and 
M.    llisco.x    of    the    Coal    Retailer. 


Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association 

Protect  against  the  farmers*  co-opera- 
tive bill,  passed  liy  Congress,  ^lay  I.  was 
made  in  a  resolution  adopted  recently  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  association.  The 
resolution  set  out  that  the  bill  grants  priv- 
ileges to  "ptM-sons  ill  stat<(l  lines  of  luisiiiess 
whieh  are  denied  to  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  other  lines."  It  also  objects  to 
the  feature  that  .se.  ks  to  exempt  certahi 
dasse.s  of  jiroducers  and  traders  from  the 
provisions  and  pen.ilties  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  while  all  otiiers  not  so  classilied  are 
to  be  held   to  strict    observance   of   the   laws. 

Geor.ge  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United 


St.  Louis  Coal  Club 

The  St.  Louis  Coal  Club  held  its  final 
meeting  of  the  season  May  11  at  flit 
American  Annex  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Dr.  T.  R 
Bell  of  the  chemical  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  "Demonstration  of  the  Method  of  Deter- 
mining the  Fuel  Value  of  Coal."  An  .actuaJ 
B.t.u.    test    was    made. 


Obituary 


John  W.  Campbell,  aged  45,  division  en-* 
gineer  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  died 
suddenly  at  Ashland,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
visiting  relatives.  Mr.  Campbell  had  been 
in   ill  health   for  some  time. 

Charles  V.  Ford,  a  resident  of  Marsh- 
wood,  Pa.,  for  over  thirty  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  individual  coal  operators 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  died  in  the 
Scranton  private  hospital,  following  an 
illness  of  ten   days. 

.\lexander  Sharp,  a  prominent  mining 
engineer  of  British  Columbia,  member  of 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  and  par- 
ticularly well  known  because  of  his  knowi.' 
edge  of  coal-mining  conditions  in  western 
Canada,  died  at  Vancouver  after  a  long 
illness.  In  the  course  of  a  long  residence 
he  has  been  identified  with  most  phases  of 
mining  development   in    British   Columbia. 


Coming  Meetings 

Micliigan-Oliio-Tndiana      Coal     .Vssociation 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  15.  16 
and  17  at  Cedar  Point.  Ohio.  Secretary.  R 
F.    Nigh,    Brunson    Bldg.,    Columbus. 

National  Association  of  Cost  .Vccount- 
ants  \.ill  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Sept.  14.  15  and  16.  Sec- 
retary. S.  C.  McLeo.l.  ^■^l)  West  -»2d  St., 
New   York   Cit.\". 

West    Virginia    Coal   'Mining    Institute   Wil 

hold    its   semi-annual   meeting  June   7   and  ' 
at     Fairmont.     W.     Va.       Secretary.     R      1 
Shtiwooil.    Charleston,    W.    Va. 

Rocky     Mountain     Con!     Mining     Institute, 
will  lioM   its  suninier  meeting  the  early  part 
of    .Uuu     at    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah.      Secre-J 
tary,    F.     W.     Whiteside,    Denver,    Colo. 

Mine   Inspectors'  bistitilte  of  America   wit 

liold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va  .  .Inly  12  to  15.  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Paul,    Bureau    of    Mines,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  .As- 
sociation \vi)l  meet  at  Chicago.  111..  Jul\  IS 
and     14. 

American     So«'iet>      for     Testing     Materials 

will  liold  its  annual  meeting  at  th<  \ev 
Monterey  Hotel,  .\shburv  Park,  X.  J..  Juno 
20  to  24.  Secretarv.  C.  I..  Warwick.  i:!l.=; 
Spruce   St..   Philadelpliia.   Pa. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hoM  it.' 
spring  outing  the  eaiiy  part  of  June  on  th< 
Mississii>iii  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
leaving  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  June  3  an<l 
retuniiiig  mi  .luiie  5.  Secretarv.  M:irtin 
Boll,    Springfield.    111. 

Tlie  American  Alining  Congress  ami  Na- 
tional K\position  of  Mines  and  MininK 
K<ini|inicnt.  'Pile  Jttli  annual  convention 
on  Oct.  IT  to  U'J  at  the  Coliseum.  Chicago. 
III.  .\ssistant  secretary.  John  T.  BuriM. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,   III. 

.Xmericiiii  Ins'thite  of  Chemical  'Engineeni 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting.  June  20  to  2; 
at  Detroit.  .Mich.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  i 

The  Aniericaii*  Wholesale  Coal  Assoofa 
lion  Will  liold  its  annual  convention  i: 
Wa.iington.  D.  C.  June  7  and  8.  Secrej 
tary.  O.  H.  Gushing.  Woodwortli  RIdgi 
Washington.    D.    C.  , 
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Sugar,  Coal  and  Congress 

WE  ARE  about  to  feel  the  new  emergency  tariff 
in  action.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  quotes 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  as  follows:  "In  the  event  of  the  Emergency 
Tariff  Bill  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
becoming  a  law,  which  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  96  deg.  test  Cuba  centrifugal  raw  sugar  of 
.5952c.  per  pound,  the  value  of  all  outstanding  contracts 
of  standard  fine  granulated  sugar  shall  be  increased  63c. 
per  pound,  in  accordance  with  sugar  trade  rule  18, 
effective  upon  the  opening  of  business  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  said  bill  by  the  President." 

An  increase  of  6.3  mills  per  pound  is  $12.60  per  net 
ton  and  there  are  consumed  per  year  in  this  country 
about  3,750,000  net  tons  of  sugar.  The  new  sugar 
tariff  will  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, something  over  $47,000,000  per  year.  This  sum 
is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  anthracite  to  domestic  consumers  in  the 
coal  year  just  closed  occasioned  by  the  increase  in 
wages  of  mine  labor  awarded  by  the  Anthracite  Wage 
Commission  last  summer.  The  increase  in  wages,  it 
will  be  remembered,  caused  the  operators  to  raise  the 
price  of  domestic  sizes  $1  per  gi-oss  ton,  and  as  there 
were  produced  and  distributed  about  50,000,000  gross 
tons,  the  cost  to  the  country  was  $50,000,000,  compared 
with  the  tax  of  approximately  $47,000,000  levied  by  the 
new  tariff  on  one  item  alone.  In  round  numbers  there 
are  required  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  for  household  use 
in  the  United  States.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  new  sugar 
tariff  is  equivalent  to  raising  the  price  of  coal  to  house- 
holders 47c.  per  ton. 

The  Road  to  Understanding 

IT  IS  profitable  occasionally  to  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning for  a  fresh  start  in  the  discussions  of  the  coa! 
question.  Intermittent  periods  of  high  prices  are  the 
manifestations  of  the  trouble  with  coal.  The  causes  of 
these  high  prices  are  perfectly  well  known  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  questions  seriously 
---shortage  of  supply  in  times  of  greatest  demand,  caused 
in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  by  lack  of  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  meet  the  peak  demand  for  cars  and  trans- 
portation and  in  the  case  of  anthracite  by  lack  of  labor 
and  mine  capacity.  In  the  past  two  years  strikes  of 
mine  labor  have  been  factors  of  no  mean  importance 
contributing  to  the  shortage  of  supply  and  consequent 
high  prices. 

There  are  now  being  held  in  Washington  a  series  of 
conferences  between  the  several  committees  representing 
the  coal  industry — producers  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous, wholesalers  and  retailers — on  the  one  hand  and 
the  secretaries  of  Commerce  and  the  Interior  and  Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen,  representing  the  Government  and 
the  public,  on  the  other  hand.    These  men  are  discussing 


the  coal  question  in  general  and  tJie  Frelinghuysen  coal 
stabilization  bill  in  particulai-.  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  this  bill  undertakes  to  do  two  unrelated 
things — require  certain  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  industiy  and  reorganize  Government  departments. 
The  bill  (S.1807)  is  admittedly  tentative,  subject  to 
change  in  almost  eveiy  respect.  The  actual  ternxs  as 
contained  in  the  printed  document  are  not  therefore  so 
important  as  the  recorded  positions  of  the  several  arbi- 
ters, if  we  may  so  term  them,  who  are  remaking  the 
measure. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  advised  Congress  that  the 
purpose  of  his  bill  "is  to  direct  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  all  conditions  pertaining  to  the  coal  industry,  in  order 
that  the  Government  may  assist  in  stabilizing  the  coal 
industry  and  in  working  out  the  problems  which  now 
exist  in  the  mining,  distribution  and  sale  of  coal.  The 
object  is  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  business 
of  the  coal  industiy,  but,  rather,  to  help  it  throue-h 
co-operation  and  advisory  effort." 

Mr.  Hoover  has  nowhere  more  clearly  stated  his  posi- 
tion than  in  his  message  to  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  {Coal  Age,  May  26.  page  962). 
wherein  he  said:  "It  is  my  belief  that  both  the  coal 
operator  and  the  public  \;'ill  be  better  protected  by 
regular,  prompt  and  monthly  publication  of  fundamental 
facts  than  by  extension  of  legal  regulation  beyond 
existing  anti-trust  acts.  .  .  The  outstanding  economic 
difficulty  of  the  coal  as  well  as  some  other  industries 
of  the  country  is  the  cost  and  risk  imposed  Ixvth  on  the 
industry  and  the  community  by  highly  intermittent 
production.  I  do  not  imagine  that  pullicity  is  a  cure- 
all  to  intermittency  or  any  other  economic  ill.  but  at 
least  it  is  an  assistance  toward  sounder  and  more  stable 
industry."  Secretary  Fall  may  be  expected  to  bring  to 
the  conference  the  same  sound  ideas  of  service  that  have 
characterized  the  history  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  through  forty  years  of  contact  with  the  mining 
industry. 

On  this  record  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  concede 
that  these  representatives  of  the  Government  are  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith  and  that  they  seek  not  to  shackle 
but  to  help  the  coal  industry?  We  fully  appreciate  that 
in  the  background  are  those  in  Congress  who  would 
have  drastic  regulation,  socialistic  and  destructive  in 
the  extreme,  imposed  on  coal — some,  like  Senator  La 
Follette,  becarse  they  really  believe  in  it,  and  others,  like 
Senator  Calder.  because  it  may  be  considered  good 
politics. 

No  individual  and  no  group  of  coal  men  entering  this 
conference  on  the  coal  question  desires  or  favors  regula- 
tion of  the  industry.  The  producers,  middlemen  and 
retailers  are  alike  opposed  to  regulation  and  the  begin- 
nings of  regulation.  This  conference  between  Govern- 
ment and  coal,  the  most  important  ever  held  in  times 
of  peace,  is  to  consider  not  the  regulation  of  coal  but 
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how  to  help  the  industry  without  regulation.  From  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion, who  are  there  as  spectators,  because  so  instructed, 
to  the  coal  operators  who,  because  given  power  by  their 
constituency  to  act,  are  in  position  to  be  constructive, 
the  coal  industry  has  been  invited  in  to  help  in  the  shap- 
ing of  its  future  relation  to  the  public.  It  is  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  coal  industry  that  may  never  return. 
To  go  back  again  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  question, 
we  believe  we  can  summarize  the  opinion  of  those 
directly  concerned  by  saying  that  the  coal  "question"  is 
economic  and  not  political,  that  legislation  offers  no 
answer  because  all  the  laws  of  the  land  cannot  prevail 
upon  a  consumer  to  buy  coal  when  he  does  not  want 
coal,  that  regulation  of  price  is  unfair  to  seller,  con- 
trary to  American  ideas  of  business  and  in  the  long 
run  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  buyer.  The  hope  of 
betterment  lies  in  better  understanding  of  coal  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  and  buying  public  and  of  more 
tolerance  and  self-restraint  on  the  part  cf  the  coal  seller. 
There  is  no  panacea  for  the  coal  problem.  Better  under- 
standing all  around  is  the  only  way  to  promote  that 
ideal  condition  in  which  the  consumer  may  have  his  fuel 
regularly  at  prices  that  permit  industry  to  thrive  and 
afford  the  coal  industry  the  profit  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Opinion  among  coal  men  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sitting 
in  with  the  Government  on  such  a  discussion  varies 
from  the  one  extreme  of  those  who  see  possible  real 
benefits  accruing  from  such  negotiations  with  friendly 
interests  to  those  who  are  "forever  and  amen"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  minutest  concession  to  the  idea  that  the 
consumer  has  any  right  to  knowledge  of  any  detail  of 
the  coal  man's  business.  With  the  theory  of  those  who 
fight  the  "beginning  of  beginnings"  of  Federal  regula- 
tion of  industry  we  have  sympathy.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  present 
discussions  to  result  in  permanent  benefit  to  the  coal 
industry  than  there  is  chance  for  a  beginning  of  regu- 
lation of  the  business. 

We  find  a  real  sentiment  in  the  coal  industry,  from 
end  to  end,  to  go  through  with  a  constructive  program 
— to  accept  at  face  value  the  helpful  sympathetic  avow- 
als of  Hoover  and  Frelin.^huysen.  We  are  even  hope- 
ful that,  if  Premier  Briand  can  go  to  the  French  people 
with  protestations  of  the  ultimate  good  faith  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  if  George  Harvey  can  occupy  Wil- 
son's seat  on  the  S-upreme  Economic  Council,  George 
Gushing  will  see  his  way  clear  to  leave  his  crusader's 
pen  hung  high  in  the  Woodward  Building  and  lend  his 
genius,  understanding  and  nersuasive  powers — for 
which  none  has  great  appreciativ^n  and  more  regard  than 
we — to  help  advance  the  commo  i  cause. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  newly-elected  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  would  stand  "four  square"  with  ex- 
Governor  Cornwell,  who  said  to  the  operators  "It  is 
your  job  ...  to  put  that  question  before  the 
country  and  to  impress  it  upon  the  public  mind  and 
to  impress  it  upon  the  mind  of  your  legislators 
that  the  remedy  for  this  question  lies  with  the  people 
themselves  rather  than  'vith  the  creation  of  new  statutes. 
So  you  have  a  task  in  front  of  you,  but  the 
biggest  task,  the  immediate  task,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
campaign  of  education  intelligently  conducted  and  based 
upon  absolute  square  dealing;  and  I  believe  if  you  will 
conduct  it  in  that  way,  in  due  time  your  problem  may 
be  solved  and  worked  out  just  as  we  hope  all  other 
industrial  problems  of  this  country  may  be  worked  out, 
without  governmental  interference." 


Safety  in  Hydraulic  Filling 

SOLUTIONS  of  the  mine-cave  difficulty  in  Scranton 
are  hard  to  suggest  and  harder  still  to  put  in  oper-  A 
ation.  It  might  have  been  readily  possible  to  have 
filled  the  working  hydraulically  with  surface  material 
had  steps  been  taken  earlier.  By  this  time,  however, 
Scranton  is  so  extensively  undermined  that  the  work  of 
filling  would  be  an  immense  job. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
v/hat  earth  and  rock  can  be  dug  for  and  how  much  it  will 
cost  to  put  in  condition  for  flushing.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  such  excavation  could  be  so  planned  as  not 
to  be  a  total  loss.  Those  who  have  been  paying  for 
injuries  to  buildings  would  be  spared  that  expense.  Coal 
would  be  withdrawn  more  completely  than  in  the  past, 
and  the  pits  from  which  the  material  was  obtained  might 
be  placed  either  where  coal  would  be  uncovered  or  rough 
ground  be  rendered  more  habitable,  which  would  mini- 
mize the  enormous  expense. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  filling  has  been  found 
advisable  under  many  foreign  cities  and  has  been  used 
in  mines  like  the  one  N.  Yamaoka  described  last  week, 
where  no  property  has  to  be  saved  and  where  the  only 
advantages  attained  are  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
coal  obtained  and  freedom  from  expensive  heading  up- 
keep, spontaneous  combustion  and  dust  explosions. 

It  is  true  that  the  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region 
do  not  parallel  those  in  the  Fushun  Colliery  so  well 
described  in  last  week's  issue.  The  cost  of  heading 
upkeep  in  the  mines  under  Scranton  is  by  comparison 
low,  for  the  pillar  coal  is  hard.  The  dangers  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  dust  explosions  are  absent,  and 
the  extraction  even  without  second  mining  is  probably 
larger.  But  it  is  certain  that  experimentation  on  a 
working  scale  might  well  be  justified,  and  with  such 
information  at  hand  the  companies  would  be  able  to 
decide  whether  it  would  pay  in  dividends  of  coal  saved, 
voluntary  compensations  made  unnecessary  and  good 
will  acquired. 


Coming  of  the  Solid  Car 

WHEN  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  first  started  it  an- 
nounced itself  as  in  favor  of  the  solid  car  and 
showed  how  generally  it  was  in  use  abroad.  The  new 
wagon  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  substitute  if  only 
the  old  cars  could  be  scrapped  and  a  different  ty-pe  of 
dump  adopted.  The  matter  was  passed  along  as  a  good 
suggestion,  but  as  not  essentially  practical. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  have  passed  and  now  without 
heralding  or  any  further  effort  of  the  bureau  the  solid 
car  is  coming  thousands  strong.  The  manufacturer  is 
providing  the  dump  and  the  machinery.  He  will  dump 
the  solid  car  singly  or  in  trips;  he  will  provide  it  with 
a  cage  from  which  it  can  be  automatically  dumped;  he 
has  the  car  as  one  of  his  standard  designs.  The  trouble 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  proposal  was  that  it  was  not 
backed  with  a  commercial  foilow-up.  It  was  a  sugges- 
tion; nothing  more.  Industry  no  longer  goes  forward 
on  suggestions.     It  demands  completed  machinery. 

Th  ideas  must  be  concrete — they  must  be  wrought 
into   iron  or  steel  or  be  forgotten.     It  is   useless  to 
develop  a  Gibbs  apparatus,  for  inr'-ance,  unless  there  is  , 
someone  at  hand  to  construct  it.    Fortunately  in  that 
instance  the  manufacturer  was  found,  but  too  often  the  > 
ideas  fall  on  sterile  ground  because  the  bureau,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  not  only  finu  operators  ready  to  adopt  bui  • 
manufacturers  willing  and  able  to  supply. 
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Rosita,  Mexico,  a  Carefully  Planned  City;  Pleasing, 

Comfortable  and  Hygienic — I 

Village  for  Employees  at  Coal  Mines  and  Byproduct  Plant  of 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  Careful  Analysis  Made 
of  Probable  Population  and  Its  Needs  Before  Any  Building  Was 
Done — Description  of  Town  Site  and  Materials  c  f  Construction 

By  Hjalmar  E.  Skougor* 

New  York  City 


SOME  time  ago  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.  acquired  the  interests  of  the  Madero  family 
and  others  in  the  Compaiiia  Carbonifera  de  Sa- 
binas,  S.  A.,  a  coal  property  situated  at  Rosita,  State 
of  Coahuila,  Republic  of  Mexico.  As  acquired  the 
underground  and  surface  works  were  found  to  be  of 
a  type  not  in  conformity  with  modern  operating  meth- 
ods and  efficient  working  conditions  generally.  The 
same  remai'k  applies  to  conveniences  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  operation. 
With  the  improvements  contemplated  in  the  welfare 
*Mr.  Skougor  was  architect  of  the  work  described. 


program,  the  coal  company's  resident  and  general  man- 
ager, G.  P.  Bartholomew,  with  the  full  co-operation  of 
the  directors  of  the  smelting  company,  has  endeavored 
to  provide  the  Mexican  miners  and  laborers  with  con- 
veniences, accommodations  and  considerations  com- 
mensurate with  such  improvements  as  are  gradually 
being  adopted  by  similar  industries  in  the  United  States. 
In  this,  however,  due  account,  of  course,  has  been  taken 
of  local  conditions  and  the  racial  and  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  employees. 

While  the  general  subject  of  mine  operation  is  not 
to  be  discufsei  here,  it  may  be  of  interest  in  passing  to 
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VILLAGE  OF  ROSITA,   COAHUILA,   MEXICO,   P'OR   WDHKMKN'   OK   AMERICAN  SMELTING  & 

REI'U>:ii\G   CO.S   COAL   MINES 

The  town  site  is  situated  some  2,000  ft.  due  east  of  the  plimt  at  lite  foot  of  tlie  rugged  edge  of  a  larg*^  plain, 
the   top  of  the  hill  are  situated   staff  Quarters,   tho   hospit.il  an,!  the  hotel,  the  residences  of  the 
natives   forming  two   wings   from   the   center   on    the   easy  sIoih^s  below.      Note  how  the  line>s  a.-e 
laid  as  far  as  possible  to  accord  with  the  irregular  topography   and   at   the   same   time 
so  as  to  radiate  ea.<!twardly  from  the  Plaza  de  Roy 
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PLAZA  DK  ROY  WITH   fTS  BANDSTAND.  FOUNTAIN  AND  FLAGPOLES  SERVES  AS  TOWN'S  MEETING  PLACE 
Here  are  all  the  piinoijial  buiklinss,  church,  public  market,  club,  public  bath,  theater,  assembly   rooin,  commissarv, 
post  officf.  tol»'^;^;,Jlh  office  and  stores.      In  the  northern  half  space  is  reserved  for  a  dry-goods  store,  for 
slio.>i,,;M<iriK-.   l.iilormK-,  the  sale  of  books  and  papers,  for  a   tobacconist   and   j)hot<>srraph<M-, 
foi    .1   (h-ug  store  and   for  the  sale  of  novelties. 


state  that  the  plan  contemplated  embraces  a  cycle  of 
operations  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most 
modern  plants  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  labor-sav- 
ing and  safety  appliances  tending  to  foster  the  health 
and  protection  of  the  workme.".  From  two  to  three 
thousand,  tons  of  coal  will  be  mined  daily,  crushed, 
washed  and  coked  in  byproduct  ovens  and  the  waste 
gases  used  as  fuel  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

In  order  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
operating  force  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  entire 
staff  from  common  laborer  to  manager.  The  personnel 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  plant  was  found  to 
be  as  follows: 

Department 

Admiiiisti'ation    

Account inK    

Maintenance      , 

Mining      

Byproduct .|. ......  , , 

Welfare    .'...'.!..... 

Ho.9pit:u 


Grand  total 


.\nieri«- 

alls 

Mexicans 

1 

24 

12.-. 

835 

135 

10 

:?l 

1.173 

1.204 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  above  force  the  fol- 
lowing types  and  numbers  of  houses  are  provided:  One 
manager's  residence ;  eight  houses  for  department  heads, 
accommodating  the  operating  engineer,  the  chief  sur- 
geon, the  mine  superintendent,  the  chief  accountant,  the 
superintendent  of  the  byproduct  plant,  the  welfare 
superintendent,  etc.;  fourteen  houses  for  division  heads, 
•iccommodating  the  master  mechanics,  the  chief  drafts- 
man, the  chief  electricians,  the  coal-washery  superin- 
tendent, the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  byproduct 
plant,  the  mine  foreman  and  the  power-house  engineer; 
two  hotels,  one  to  accommodate  eighteen  single  Amer- 
ican men  and  another  to  house  twelve  single  Mexican 
men;  ten  residences  for  the  occupation  of  American 
married  clerk.s  and  foremen ;  twenty-two  houses  for 
married  Mexican  clerks  and  foremen ;  forty-five  houses 
for  Mexican  mechanics  (niarrie'').  two  families  in 
each;  208  houses  for  married  Mexican  miners  and 
laborers,  four  families  in  each,  and  twenty-one  public 
toilets  or  comfort  stations.  The  following  public  build- 
ings also  have  been  provided:   A  community  building. 
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stores,  theatre,  club,  public  market,  public  school, 
hospital  and  church. 

The  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Sabinas  dis- 
trict may  be  compared  with  those  of  Texas,  where  in 
the  winter  season  rather  heavy  and  cold  northerly  winds 
are  encountered,  the  temperature  rarely  reaching  the 
freezing  point  and  snow  being  practically  unknown. 
Heavy  rains  occur  during  part  of  the  spring  and 
autumn  and  occasionally  during  some  of  the  summer 
months.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  highly  pleasing 
characteristic  of  this  territory,  as  water  in  sparing 
quantities  will  readily  cover  the  countryside  with  flowers. 
Corn,  vegetables,  trees  and  a  large  variety  of  flowers 
are  easily  grown. 

In  deciding  upon  the  building  material  for  the  town 
site  the  natural  development  of  building  operations  in 
this  territory  for  the  past  fifty  years  was  strictly 
adhered  to.  Adobe  masonry,  plastered,  with  wood 
shingle  roofs,  has  by  virtue  of  its  endurance  proved 
superior  to  any  other  modern  building  material,  and  for 
that  reason  was  adopted.  In  places  stone  masonry  has 
been  used,  as  excellent  building  stone  may  be  found 
within  easy  reach  of  the  town  site. 


PUBLIC   .SCHOOI.    W  ITH    J'UA.N    KOK   EXTENSION" 
Playg-iound  is  .s<-t  in  ;i  patio  whtr*-  flnMivn  are  state  from  auto- 
mobiles and  in  a  iligret;  shelttred  from  tin;  hot  sun.     The  .««hi^l- 
rooms   open    up    into   the    play    ei-ounds    and   so   dismissal   of   any 
•  •las.s   dofs  not    disturb   thf   studies   of  other   i-l:is.ses. 


In  this  part  of  Mexico  the  natives  are  of  rather  an 
industrious  disposition  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  This  is  evidenced  by  their 
diminutive  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  reared  among 
the  huts  and  shanties  which  were  found  on  the 
property  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  American 
company. 

The  new  town  site  will  be  situated  some  2,000  ft.  due 
east  of  the  plant,  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  edge  ol  a 
mesa  land.  Along  the  top  are  situated  the  staff  quarters, 
the  hospital  and  hotel,  with  the  native  quarters  forming 
two  wings  from  the  center  along  the  easy  slopes  below. 
The  town  is  reached  from  the  plant  i\v  a  main  highway 
leading  directly  into  the  p.nza.  This  plaza  is  bordered 
on  its  four  sides  by  the  community  building,  theater, 
club,  church,  market  and  general  stores.  The  main 
avenues  radiate  from  this  point  with  the  public  school 
lying  in  a  northeasterly  direttion. 

To  the  north  the  town  is  bordered  by  an  arroyo  which 
during  the  rainy  season  carries  a  considerable  volume 
of  water.  To  the  east  lies  a  slight  h'U  beyond  which 
future  extensions  may  be  accommodated.  The  main 
railroad  to  the  plant  borders  the  town  site  on  the  west. 
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PUBLIC   MARKET  FAC1N«;    Pl^XZA  ON  NORTH  EAST 

Tlio  noar  tower  ip  to  bo  occupied  by  the  firemen  and  the  fai 
one  by  tlie  camp  oflicer  and  judRe.  I.n  the  center  of  tlie  market 
is  a  fountain  as  c;in  be  seen  in  the  plan.  On  tlie  left  of  th« 
ilhistratio»>   is  an  enlarffement   of  the   rntranee. 
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PUBLIC   UTILITIES   BUILDING   WITH    PART   OF   THE    PLAZA  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATION 

Tilt-    righthand   corner   is   the  bakeshop   and   restaurant.      Adjoining  it  to  the  right  is  the  commissary.     To  the  left 

of   the   gateway   is   the   post   office   and   a  series   of   railroad  offices.     A  wall  screens  the  radroad  from 

view,  the  road  being  a  spur  abruptly  ending  at  the  station,  as  may  be  seen  in   the   town  plan. 


The  mesa  land,  which  terminates  in  four  rugged 
knolls  directly  above  the  main  town  site,  provides  the 
ideal  setting  for  the  staff  houses,  hospital  and  hotel, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  for  thirty  miles.  It, 
of  course,  overlooks  the  town  proper,  yet  is  reached  by 
an  easy  grade  on  foot  or  by  vehicle. 

Due  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  inherent 
habits  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  As  a  result  the 
customary  plaza  and  bardstand  which  invariably  form 
the  center  of  any  community  and  constitute  the  general 
meeting  place  and  point  of  amusement  have  been  pro- 
vided.    Around  this  is  situated   such  public  buildings 


as  have  been  previously  mentioned. 

The  community  building  is  located  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  plaza  and  accommodates  the  rail- 
road station  with  its  baggage  room,  telegraph  and  post 
office,  the  company's  commissary  and  a  public  restaurant 
with  sleeping  rooms  upstairs.  Adjoining  this  group 
of  buildings  will  be  found  the  theater,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  500  and  at  each  corner  of  which, 
facing  the  plaza,  has  been  provided  two  stores  for 
general  use. 

The  native  club  immediately  adjoins  the  last-named 
building.     It  includes  a  bowling  alley,  poolroom,  barber 
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FROM  THE  HOSPIT.M.  AN  UNOBSTRUCTED  VIEW  FOR  THIRTY  MILES  OVER  A  BROAD  PLAIN    KS  OBTAINED 


Thi.«!  buildinp  has  rooms  <arefully 
grouped  acrordinp  to  nerds.  Four  rooms, 
comprisini;-  one  section,  house  the  clinic  ; 
five  I'ooms  in  another  ao<tion  provide  for 
the  domestic  service,  five  othor  i-ooms  in  a 
thiid   section   are  private   wards.      SItuilnrly 


the  seven  operating  rooms  arc  grouv>ed  to- 
gether, one  of  them  being  for  X-ray  work 
and  one  for  the  steiiizing  of  instruments. 
There  are  six  rooms  toi-  the  accommodation 
of  women  patients  and  one  more  for  the 
care  of   the  men.      Like   all   the   rest   of   the 


buildings  this  is  built  in  the  intere.'stinp 
Mexican  style  with  steppeti  fronts  duly  but- 
tressed. .Vote  the  wide  open  rooms  in  the 
rear  which  serve  as  convalescence  parlors 
for  tha-  ■  whose  return  to  home  and  in- 
dustry draws  near. 
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shop,  large  and  small  assembly  rooms,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic baths,  these  latter  being  merely  showers  provided 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  church,  which  of  course 
is  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  is  situated 
directly  between  the  general  manager's  house  and  the 
east  corner  of  the  plaza.  It  adjoins  the  residence  of 
the  priest,  which  is  connected  to  it  by  a  cloister  walk. 

The  public  market  is  totally  inclosed  within  a  wail 
having  two  towers  facing  the  plaza.  One  of  these 
towers  has  been  arranged  to  house  the  apparatus  of  the 
volunteer  fire  department,  while  the  other  at  the  oppo- 
site corner  will  house  the  camp  manager  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  "presidente,"  or  local  magistrate,  in  the 
upstairs  apartment. 

The  main  market  is  reached  through  a  portal  at  both 
front  and  rear,  opening  into  a  central  court,  whert 
the  merchants  will  exhibit  their  wares  for  sale.  A 
water  fountain  for  man  and  beast  is  found  in  the 
center  of  the  market  proper. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  permanent  general 
merchandising  establishments  as  a  drug  store,  diy- 
goods  store,  cobbler's  shop,  etc.,  one  continuous  row 
of  buildings  is  provided  along  the  northwest  side  of 
the  plaza.  Some  of  these  have  been  provided  with  liv- 
ing quarters  in  the  second  story. 


For  tne  education  of  the  children  of  this  community 
(numbering  approximately  1,500  when  the  mines  are 
working  to  full  capacity)  a  public  school  350  ft.  .square 
has  been  provided  containing  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
.school  rooms,  each  of  which  accommodates  fifty-six 
children.  The  school  rooms  are  reached  from  the  in- 
side court  through  a  hat  and  cloak  room,  while  pas.sage 
from  room  to  room  also  is  provided.  The  principal 
and  teachers  have  a  general  room  at  the  central  entrance 
of  the  building. 

It  is  intended  at  some  later  time  to  utilize  the  school- 
house  during  the  evening  for  safety  lectures  and  educa- 
tional courses  designed  for  adults.  Two  rooms  also 
have  been  equipped  for  manual  training. 

A  modern  and  fully-equipped  hospital  is  provided 
for  in  the  plans.  This  will  accommodate  twenty  natives 
in  the  public  wards  and  also  contain  three  private 
rooms.  The  hospital  furthermore  embraces  a  public 
clinic  with  an  operating,  sterilizing,  and  X-ray  depart- 
ment. 

A  system  of  sanitary  sewer  mains  is  provided 
throughout  the  town  site.  The  sewage  from  this  sys- 
tem together  with  that  from  the  plant  proper  is 
treated  in  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  the  purified  water 
from  which  will  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 


Factors  in  Stoker  Design  Which  Must  Be  Satisfied  if 
Dirty  Coals  Are  To  Be  Burned  Successfully 

Undisturbed  Combustion,  Continuous  Ash  Discharge  and  Graduated 
Draft  Pressure  Necessary  ta  Best  Results  in  Burning  Low-Grade 
Fuels — Agitation  of  Fuel  Bea  Usually  Results  in  Clinker  Formation 

By  Joseph  Harrington 

('IlitMKO,     111. 


To  THOSE  possessing  a  broad  view  of  the  national 
coal  situation  a  trend  is  discernible  toward  the 
utilization .  of  lower  grades  of  fuel  of  all  kinds. 
This  arises  not  only  from  the  approaching  exhaustion 
of  those  mines  which  produce  the  highest  grades  of 
coal  but  from  the  desire  to  utilize  fuels  of  lower  cost 
and  greater  availability. 

Every  mine  produces  a  certain  amount  of  substance 
containing  fuel  value  but  which  is  too  low  in  com- 
bustible constituents  to  render  commercially  profitablp 
its  shipment  over  great  distances  or  its  consumption 
in  power  plants  using  ordinary  existing  equipment. 
This  refuse  material  is  variously  known  as  bone, 
laminated-coal,  bug  dust,  machine  cuttings,  partings. 
etc.  It  consists  ordinarily  of  carbonaceous  material 
intermixed  in  various  proportions  and  in  various  ways 
with  clay  or  slate. 

The  coal  measures  undoubtedly  were  submerged  at 
certain  times  during  deposition,  and  silt  or  mud  wash- 
ing in  from  the  sea  formed  a  deposit  of  sediment  that 
penetrated  or  intermingled  to  a  certain  depth  with  the 
coal  below,  eventually  making  the  substances  above 
referred  to.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  separate 
mechanically  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  some  mechanical  stoker  that  will 
satisfactorily  handle  such  fuels. 

To  define  more  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"satisfactorily,"    I   would   sav   that    in   general   such   a 


stoker  must  be  capable  of  receiving  this  dirty  fuel,  of 
introducing  it  into  the  furnace,  of  allowing  it  to  burn 
down  to  an  ash  which  must  be  discharged  without  the 
formation  of  clinkers,  or  of  side-wall  accretions.  The 
fuel  must  be  burned  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  develop  boiler 
capacities  commensurate  with  modern  requirements. 

Much  Heat  and  Fuel  Agitation  Form  Clinker 

My  analysis  of  the  means  by  which  such  a  stoker 
should  meet  these  requirements  is  as  follows:  In  the 
fust  place,  this  grade  of  fuel,  having  a  large  percentage 
of  ash-forming  material,  must  be  allowed  to  burn 
quietly  on  the  grate  surface  until  combustion  is  com- 
plete. More  often  than  otherwise  the  ash  will  melt, 
or  at  least  soften  at  a  temperature  considerably  below 
those  which  normally  develop  in  the  furnace.  Any 
exposure  of  the  ash  to  such  heat  will,  therefore,  result 
in  its  fusion,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  fuel  bed  at  such 
a  time  will  bring  adjacent  sticky  particles  into  contact. 

This,  in  turn,  results  in  these  particles  adhering 
and  gathering  others  in  their  passage  through  the  fur- 
nace until  clinkers  of  serious  and  highly-detrimental 
size  are  formed.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire elaboration  here  that  any  stoker  which  develops 
high  furnace  temperatures  and  at  the  same  time 
violently  agitates  the  fuel  bed  will  form  clinkers  so 
large  that  they  will  put  the  device  out  of  business. 

The  advantage  gained  by  allowing  the  fuel  to  bum 
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quietly  to  ash  depends  on  the  following  phenomena: 
Starting  with  a  layer  of  coal  at  rest  upon  a  grate, 
ignition  originates  at  the  surface  of  the  layer,  but 
penetrates  rapidly  downward  until  the  entire  stratum 
is  undergoing  combustion.  The  air  for  this  reaction, 
however,  invariably  comes  up  from  below  through  the 
fuel-supporting  element,  and  encounters  first  the  burn- 
ing fuel  at  the  under  surface  of  the  layer.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  combustion  proceeds  where  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  oxygen  supplied ;  consequently 
in  such  a  case  combustion  proceeds  most  rapidly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fire,  and  ash  is  first  formed  at  that  point. 

Ash  Should  Not  Be  Mixed  with  Burning  Coal 

As  the  ash  is  formed  it  loses  its  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing oxygen,  and  the  entering  air  simply  passes  up 
through  the  ash  already  in  place  until  it  encounters 
glowing  carbon,  which  in  turn  is  reduced  to  ash.  Thus 
the  process  continues.  In  the  course  of  time,  there- 
fore, the  combustion  will  gradually  travel  from  the 
bottom  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  fuel,  leaving  ash 
behind  it  as  it  proceeds  and  stopping  only  with  the 
layer  at  the  top.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  following 
this  analysis  that  the  ash  as  formed  is  kept  both  cool 
and  porous  by  the  inflowing  air,  and  clinker  cannot  be 
formed  unless  this  ash  is  mechanically  lifted  into  the 
furnace,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  full  heat  of  the 
fire.  Therefore,  to  obtain  best  results,  low-grade  coals 
must  be  left  undisturbed  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  their  combustion  from  ignition  to  ash. 

The  second  requisite,  complementary  to  the  first,  is 
that  the  ash  must  be  discharged  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
formed,  in  order  that  it  may  not  accumulate  in  the 
furnace,  with  consequent  inevitable  projection  upward 
into  the  high-temperature  zone. 

Much  of  the  ash  substance  of  low-grade  fuel  forms 
pasty  clinker,  even  when  burned  under  the  foregoing 
conditions.  Of  necessity,  the  first  layer  formed,  as 
above  described,  is  in  direct  physical  contact  with  the 
fuel-supporting  element  of  the  stoker,  and  highly- 
clinkerous  coals  will  develop  an  ash  that  attaches  itself 
to  the  grate  surface.  With  the  properly-designed  stoker, 
this  is  not  a  fusing  together  of  ash  and  iron,  but  a 
mere  adhesion  between  the  two  that  can  be  readily 
broken  if  mechanically  di.sturbed.  If,  however,  they  are 
not  disturbed,  such  adhesions  continue  until  the  open- 
ing or  air  gap  in  the  grate  surface  is  so  completely 
closed  that  air  can  not  pass  through  it. 

Passage  of  Air  Alone  Saves  the  Grate 

The  air  necessary  for  fuel  combustion  is  a  life-saver 
for  the  grate,  and  whenever  such  air  is  cut  off,  the 
grate  surface  will  rapidly  heat  and  burn  out.  11  is 
vital,  therefore,  that  the  air  spaces  be  kept  clean.  The 
third  fundamental  of  proper  stoker  design,  therefore, 
is  that  these  air  spaces  must  be  continuously  and  auto- 
matically freed  from  all  ash  accumulations  and  kept  open 
for  the  passage  of  air. 

The  fourth  fundamental  of  stoker  design  is  the  suit- 
able application  or  distribution  of  the  air  for  combus- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  high-ash  content  offers 
a  definite  mechanical  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air.  This 
resistance  is  too  great  for  the  draft  pressures  obtained 
in  installations  relying  on  natural  draft,  and  combus- 
tion as  a  result  largely  ceases  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  air  to  force  itself  through  the  fuel  bed  after 
the  ash  has  begun  to  form.  A  mere  thinning  down  of 
the  fuel  bed  does  not  suffice  to  relieve  this  condition 


because  it  results  in  irregular  porosity,  a  leaky  fire, 
and  consequent  low  efficiency.  Fuel-bed  thicknesses 
must  be  maintained,  and  enough  air  pressure  applied 
to    overcome    the    resistance    offered. 

Modify  Force  of  Draft  to  Suit  ResistI^nce 

The  method  of  applying  air  should  be  governed  by 
the  natural  changes  in  a  quiet  fuel  bed  undergoing 
combustion.  As  the  volatiles  and  carbons  are  burned 
out  the  fuel  bed  changes  in  thickness  and  in  its  resist- 
ance to  air  flow.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  air  distribution  to  divide 
such  a  grate  surface  or  fuel  bed  into  certain  zones 
wherein  the  character  of  the  resistance  does  not  mate- 
rially change,  but  which  are  of  sufficient  number  to 
allow  a  graduated  application  of  air  pressure.  We  have, 
then,  as  the  fourth  fundamental  the  graduated  applica- 
tion of  forced  draft. 

The  fifth  condition,  which  will  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  many  engineers,  is  the  necessity  of  having 
a  grate  surface  so  designed  as  to  prevent  the  finer 
particles  of  coal  from  filtering  through,  causing  holes 
to  develop  in  the  fuel  bed  and  keeping  the  hot,  incan- 
descent fire  in  direct  contact  with  the  grate  surface. 
Many  of  the  semi-waste  products  of  the  mine  are 
naturally  fine,  and  if  any  portion  of  them  can  run 
through  an  opening  in  the  grate  surface,  the  result  is 
an  early  short-circuit  of  air  with  coincident  loss  of  fuel 
into  the  pit,  and  a  retardation  of  the  combustion  around 
such  a  short-circuit. 

This  causes  three  distinct  kinds  of  loss:     The  actual! 
loss  of  fuel  through  the  hole,  the  excess  air  dilutions' 
caused  by  the  short-circuit,  and  the  loss  due  to  retard- 
ing combustion  in  the  area   immediately   surrounding 
the  hole. 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  losses  will  appear  to 
the  thoughtful  reader.  I  can  only  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  must  all  be  eliminated  simultaneously  in 
the  stoker  that  is  to  burn  successfully  the  lowest  grade 
of  coal.  They  are  strictly  fundamental  and  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Important  Details  in  Furnace  Design 

Utilization  of  low-grade  coals  involves  a  number  of 
minor  matters  pertaining  especially  to  machine  design 
but  which  I  will  not  dilate  upon  because  of  their 
secondary  importance.  They  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  Conditions  conducive  to  melting  the  ash 
must  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible  through  a  furnace 
design  that  will  keep  the  temperatures  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree. 

The  inevitable  depreciation  of  the  grate  surface  must 
be  met  by  building  up  this  part  of  the  stoker  from  lighj 
elements,  thoroughly  cooled,  and  readily  removabW 
while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  All  brickwork  mus 
be  kept  from  physical  contact  with  the  hot  fuel  bed 
in  order  to  avoid  side-wall  and  bridge-wall  accretions. 
Extra  large  ashpit  accommodations  must  be  provided. 
The  fuel  must  be  prepared  in  fairly  uniform  size,  so 
that  the  good  and  bad  particles  may  be  evenly  mixed, 
thus  obtaining  a  homogeneous  fuel  bed. 

The  ability  to  utilize  the  lowest  grades  of  coal  will 
add  tremendously  to  the  fuel  resources  of  the  country 
and  become  a  factor  in  our  national  conservation  policy 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  All  encouragement 
possible  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  of  efficiently  utilizing  low-grade 
fuel  waste. 
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Kingston  Plant  Designs  Its  Locomotives  to  Suit  Its  Needs 
And  Charges  Them  All  in  a  Single  Station 

Gathering  from  Rooms  Widely  Separated,  the  Storage-Battery 
Locomotives  Are  All  Brought  to  One  Central  Point  for  Charging 
— This  Has  Been  Found  Advisable  Even  Though  Some  of  These 
Machines   Must  Travel  Down   Slopes   and   for  a  Mile  or  More 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 


Wilk.s-P.air.-,    I';i. 


IN  INTRODUCING  any  new  mecnanical  device  or 
system  many  things,  as  a  rule,  have  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  studied  before  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained.  Back  in  1914  the  Kingston  Coal  Co. 
introduced  electric  storage-battery  locomotives  into  its 
mines.  Prior  to  that  time  trolley  locomotives  and  mules 
had  been  used  for  haulage  purposes.  When  the  coun- 
try went  to  war  and  the  men  were  called  to  their 
country's  defense,  mule  drivers  were  hard  to  obtain. 
This  led  the  coal  com^pany  to  introduce  storage-battery 
locomotives  to  replace  the  mules. 

The  first  locomotive  placed  in  operation  in  this  com- 
pany's mines  supplanted  nineteen  mules.  After  a  year 
of  experimentation  the  company  purchased  more  of 
these  machines,  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after 
the  war  broke  out  that  it  procured  the  large  number 
that  it  now  operates. 

At  all  of  the  mines  of  this  company  storage-battery 
locomotives  are  used,  but  the  largest  installation  is 
located  at  mines  Nos.  2  and  3.  Shaft  No.  2  has  three 
locomotives,  the  Old  Slope  three,  the  Orchard  vein  one, 
and  the  No.  3  shaft  has  six,  making  a  total  of  thirteen 
machines  in  all. 

Company  Makes  All  Its  Own  Locomotives 

Five  different  makes  of  locomotives  are  being  used, 
namely,  General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  Jeffrey,  Iron- 
ton  and  the  company's  own  make.  All  the  locomotives 
now  being  installed  are  being  built  in  the  company's 
own  shops.  There  are  two  reasons  why  this  company 
is  making  its  own  machines  rather  than  buying  them 


from  some  one  of  the  many  manufacturers.  The  first 
is  because  a  large  force  of  machinists  must  be  main- 
tained to  take  care  of  regular  repair  work,  and  as  at 
times  there  is  not  sufficient  work  of  this  nature  to 
keep  these  men  busy  the  company,  rather  than  lay  them 
off  during  slack  times,  employs  them  in  making  storage- 
battery  locomotives. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  coal  company  has  not 
been  able  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to  construct  the 
type  of  locomotive  that  it  considers  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  An  official  of  the 
Kingston  Coal  Co.  tells  me  that  the  storage-batterj' 
locomotive  manufacturers  appear  to  think  that  the  same 
design  of  machine  that  is  successfully  employed  in  the 
bituminous  regions  is  entirely  applicable  in  the  anthra- 
cite fields.  This  is  not  so,  as  the  mining  conditions 
even  in  the  flat  beds  of  the  anthracite  region  differ 
radically  from  those  existing  in  the  bituminous  fields. 

Travel  Crooked  and  Narrow  But  High  Roads 

Developments  in  the  anthracite  region  are  all  old.  and 
the  headings  are  not  ordinarily  as  straight  and  as  wide 
as  they  are  in  the  bituminous  fields.  Room  curves 
also  are  much  sharper.  The  height  of  the  headings 
usually  is  greater  in  anthracite  than  in  bituminous 
mines.  Consequently,  instead  of  using  a  long  low  loco- 
motive a  much  higher  one  can  be  employed,  which  must 
be  much  shorter  than  those  used  in  the  bituminous 
fields  in  order  to  permit  the  machines  to  make  the  turns 
into  the  rooms  and  chambers  of  an  anthracite  operation. 

Minine  in  an   anthracite  mine   is  r  )nducted  at  scat- 


1\ 


Central 

Charging 

Station 

When  a  charge- 
man  attends  sev- 
eral stations  he 
cannot  give  them 
effective  supervi- 
sion, for  he  can- 
not tell  just  when 
a  battery  will  be 
fully  charged. 
Overcharged  and 
undercharged  bat- 
teries ai-e  sure  to 
result,  the  latter 
because  with  ab- 
sentee charging:  it 
is  necessary  to 
charge  batteries 
slowly.  Hence  the 
central  station. 
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Charging  a 
Battery 

Charge  room  is  at 
No.  3  shaft,  R.  A. 
vein.  Locomotive 
is  of  Westing- 
house  make  with 
a  battery  box  spe- 
cially designed  to 
suit  local  needs 
and  manufactured 
at  the  company's 
machine  shop.  Six 
locomotives  can 
be  charged  at  one 
time  and  room  is 
provided  for  ex- 
tending the  sta- 
tion as  fast  as 
need  dictates.  A 
station  such  as 
this  is  far  safer 
than  the  mule 
barn  with  bales 
of  hay  and  wood- 
en stalls. 


tered  points,  two  or  three  men  working  here,  four  men 
there  and  ten  in  another  heading,  etc.  ITius  the  coal 
has  to  be  gathered  from  places  that  aic  widely  scat- 
tered. Comparatively  few  of  these  storage-battery 
machines  take  the  coal  to  the  shaft  bottoms.  On  the 
contrary,  they  deliver  it  to  the  top  of  some  underground 
plane  or  to  some  slope  or  to  a  main-line  haulage  loco- 
motive. This  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  these 
machines  to  any  one  point  for  charging. 

Of  course,  when  the  locomotives  are  working  on  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  mine  it  is  difficult  to  assemble  them 
in  this  manner.  Even  when  they  are  operating  on  the 
same  level  it  is  inconvenient  to  collect  them,  as  in  many 
instances  they  would  have  to  be  either  lowered  down 
or  hoisted  up  a  slope.  The  scene  of  their  daily  oper- 
ation may  be  as  much  as  two  miles  from  the  shaft 
bottom. 

Experimented  with   Local  Charging   Stations 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  the  Kingston  Coal 
Co.  rather  naturally  decided  to  have  each  locomotive 
charged  at  a  point  near  the  workings  in  which  it  oper- 
ated and  did  not-  try  to  bring  them  all  to  a  centra) 
station  for  charging.  After  trying  out  this  system  for 
some  time  it  found  that  it  was  not  satisfactory,  as 
the  locomotives,  when  they  were  charged,  did  not  re- 
ceive the  pi'oper  care.  The  man  performing  this  work 
had  to  travel  from  one  locomotive  to  another,  and  when 
he  had  six  to  look  after  in  widely  scattered  portions 
of  the  mine  none  of  them  received  proper  treatment. 
He  might  fail  to  visit  a  machine  at  the  proper  time 
because  it  was  too  far  away  and  accordingly  he  would 
trust  to  luck  and  fervently  hope  that  everything  would 
be  all  right.  The  results  obtained  were  not  satis- 
factory, and  for  this  reason  the  coal  company  decided 
that  it  was  necessary   to  make  other  arrangements. 

One  end  of  the  mule  stable  was  selected  as  the  loca- 
tion for  a  chamber  to  serve  as  a  central  charging 
station  and  storage  barn  for  the  locomotives.  Now, 
each  night  after  completing  their  work  the  storage- 
battery  machines  are  run  to  this  charging  station.  Some 
are  hoisted  up  slopes,  some  must  travel  more  than  a 


mile  to  be  charged,  but  nevertheless  all  come  to  the 
same  point  each  night.  Here  a  man  is  always  in  attend- 
ance, and  consequently  the  locomotives  receive  the  proper 
oversight. 

This  charging  station  is  quite  complete  and  well 
arranged.  All  of  the  charging  panels  are  on  one  side 
of  the  room.  This  permits  the  operator  to  watch  them 
more  carefuly  than  if  a  few  were  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  station.  The  charging  room  is  double-tracked 
and  at  present  has  a  capacity  for  six  locomotives  as 
well  as  six  charging  panels,  built  by  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Although  there  is  now  a  capacity  for  only  six  motors 
it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  enlarge  the  station  to 
accommodate  any  number  of  machines.  All  that  such 
an  addition  would  entail  would  be  the  removal  of  the 
rear  wall,  separating  the  station  from  the  mule  barn, 
thus  extending  the  charging  space  down  the  barn  to 
any  desired  point. 


Henry  B.  Fernald,  an  accountant  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussed the  sales  tax  on  coal  in  opposing  the  sales  tax  before 
the  Se.iate  Finance  committee.  "Coal  will  be  subject  to 
the  salos  tax,  with  one  or  more  turnovers  before  it  reaches 
the  miller  or  the  baker,  so  that  in  some  form  or  other  the 
sales  tax  applicable  to  coal  must  be  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  bread,"  he  said.  "But  we  cannot  consider  merely  the 
tax  on  the  sale  of  coal  itself;  we  must  consider  the  tax 
involved  in  every  item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  coal. 
Railroad  freight  is  .in  important  item  both  in  coal  and 
wheat  and  we  cannot  expect  railroad  freight  not  to  be 
increased  if  the  railroad  is  having  the  cost  to  it  of  all 
the  materials  it  uses  increased  even  two  to  three  per  cent 
by  the  sales  tax."  He  also  referred  to  the  cost  of  coal 
entering  into  the  cost  of  steel  rails,  saying:  "When  we 
attempt  to  figui'e  the  increase  of  freight  due  to  the  sales 
tax  on  steel  rails  and  the  cost  of  rails  increased  by  the  sales 
tax  on  coal  and  coke  and  by  the  increase  in  freight  on 
coal  and  ores,  we  get  into  an  endless  chain."  t'nator  Smoot, 
author  of  the  proposed  tax,  said  the  anif^unt  of  tax  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  bread  would  be  very  small. 
F.  R.  Plumb,  of  Philadelphia,  opponcrt  of  the  tax,  said 
the  miller's  flour  cost  would  be  increased  by  the  increased 
taxes  on  things  which  he  buys,  including  coal.  •  The  costs 
of  the  baker  would  be  increased  by  the  tax  on  coal  for  his 
ovens. 
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By  Rapid  Vibration,  Caused  by  Electric  Motor,  Wire- 
Cloth  Screen  Is  Made  to  Afford  Large  Capacity 

Screen  Uses  Little  Power  Yet  Vibrates  3,600  Times  Per  Minute  Passes 
Large  Quantity  of  Material  for  Floor  Space  Occupied  and  Does  Not 
Sway  Building  in  Which  It  Is  Housed,  as  Does  Reciprocating  Screen 


SCREENING  is  perhaps  today  the  major  operation 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  coal.  In  former 
years  the  revolving  screen  was  quite  popular.  This 
device,  however,  consumed  an  excessive  quantity  of 
power  and  by  its  action  appreciably  increased  the  per- 
centage of  small  coal  produced.  It  accordingly  gave 
way  to  the  inclined  oscillating  screen.  Recently  the 
vibratory,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  jocosely  called,  the 
"shimmying"  screen,  has  made  its  appearance  and  is 
n  eeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  favor. 

The  Mitchell  electric  vibrating  screen  differs  radically 
in  construction,  appearance  and  operation  from  those 
which  operate  by  oscillation.  It  was  developed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Utah  Copper  Co.,  Garfield,  Utah.  The 
screening  surface,  which  is  wire  cloth  instead  of  per- 
forated metal,  is  stretched  transversely  from  a  cast- 
iron  frame.  Below  the  screen  and  mounted  upon  the 
frame  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  is  the  "vibrator  unit" 
containing  a  motor  of  1  hp. 

The  shaft  of  this  motor  is  extended  both  ways  about 
one-fourth  the  transverse  width  of  the  screen.  At 
each  end  this  shaft  carries  a  small  hard-fiber  cylindri- 
cal ball  cage  having  radial  bored  holes  of  uniform  diam- 
eter and  depth.  Into  the  holes  upon  one  side  of  the 
ball  cage  at  one  end  of  the  shaft  and  into  correspond- 
ing holes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball  cage  on  the 
other  end  of  the  shaft,  loose  fitting  steel  balls  are  in- 
serted, each  ball  being  restrained  by  and  rolling  in  a 
suitable  steel  race.  The  whole  mechanism — motor, 
shaft,    fiber    ball    cages,    balls    and    races — is    inclosed 


within  a  dust-  and  water-proof  casing.  This  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "vibrator  unit." 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  when  the 
motor  is  started  the  balls  upon  both  ends  of  the  .shaft 
fly  out  against  their  respective  races.  As  these  balls 
on  one  end  of  the  shaft  are  at  180  deg.  from  those  on 
the  other — that  is,  are  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft 
— they  throw  the  "vibrator  unit'  out  of  balance,  so  that 
both  ends  of  the  device  describe  small  circles,  the  ampli- 
tude of  which  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  motor. 

Upon  each  end  of  the  motor  housing  plates  are  fast- 
ened to  bear  against  the  wire-cloth  .screen.  Perhaps  it 
should  rather  be  said  that  the  screen  is  stretched  across 
the  plates  exactly  as  the  strings  of  a  violin  or  similar 
instrument  are  drawn  taut  over  the  bridge  of  a  sound- 
ing board.  With  the  violin,  vibration  of  the  string, 
transmitted  through  the  bridge,  causes  vibration  of  the 
"belly"  of  the  instrument.  With  the  Mitchell  screen, 
however,  the  "bridge"  is  vibrated  b\  the  motor  and 
its  movements  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  "string," 
which  in  this  case  is  the  screen  cloth.  To  the  screening 
surface,  therefore,  is  im.parted  a  small  but  rapid  undula- 
tory,  sinusoidal  or  "shimmying"  movement. 

Vibration  Gives  Screen  Large  Capacity 

In  the  screening  surface  each  wire  of  the  screen  cloth 
has  a  circular  movement  of  small  amplitude,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  motion  the  screen  "clears  itself"  with 
extreme  ease.  Its  capacity  also  is  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  oscillating  screen  of  the  same  area.    As 


Screening 
Fine  Coal 

As  installed  in 
the  Mineral 
Spring  breaker 
of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co. 
Screening  capac- 
ity is  hard  to  at- 
tain with  fine  wet 
coal  because  it 
has  such  a  mark- 
ed tendency  to 
pack.  This  screen 
was  invented 
and  installed  in 
the  Arthur  cop- 
per-concentrating 
plant  by  B.  A. 
Mitchell,  chief 
mechanical  engi- 
neer of  the  Utah 
Copper  Co. 
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Steel-'     Hard-fiber 

■-.,:    !DOili;and;sod.et  ^"'^^     CuHnolrical 
^==d  Joint  boillcoiqe 

VIBRATING  MKCHANISM  BY  WHICH  AN  UNDULATOKY 
MOVliMENT  IS  IMPARTED  TO  THE  SCREEN 

This  vibrating-  meclianisni  is  attaclied  to  the  screen  frame  at  the 
center  of  the  base  by  means  of  a  ball-and-socl^et  joint.  Within  the 
casing'  is  an  induction  motor  provided  witli  a  long-  shaft,  on  either 
end  of  -which  is  -a  hurd-fll)er  ball  cage.  One  ro-w  (or  fwo  adjacent 
rows)  of  oi)enings  or  pockets  in  the  cage  at  one  end  of  the  shaft 
is  supplied  with  balls,  as  is  also  the  row  (or  rows)  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shaft  at  the  other  end.  WHien  the  shaft  is  revolved 
rapidly  the  balls  naturally  fly  out  against  the  races  encircling 
them,  putting-  the  entire  mechanism  symmetrically  out  of  balance 
and  causing-  the  ends  of  the  housing  to  wabble — that  is,  to  describe 
small  circles.  Undulatory  motion  is  thus  transmitted  through  the 
vibrating-  plates  oi-  "bridges"  to  the  scr-een  surface.  As  the  motor 
is  completely  incased  within  a  cast-steel  housing,  it  is  not  exposed 
to  dust  or  dirt,   which   if  admitted  would   greatly  shorten   its  life. 

the  motor  and  mechanism  are  incased  watertight,  the 
screen  may  be  used  with  equal  facility  upon  either  wet 
or  dry  material.  For  the  same  reason  the  supply  of 
lubricant  for  the  bearings  may  be  made  large.  In  fact 
the  driving  motor  ordinarily  is  oiled  only  once  in  three 
months. 

Designed  originally  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  cop- 
per ore,  this  machine  proved  so  efficient  that  about  a 
year  ago  it  was  placed  upon  the  market.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  applied  in  several  industries  and  is  now 
in  use  in  sizing  a  wide  diversity  of  products.  It  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  the  coal  industry,  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous,  and  several  of  these  machines 
have  been  installed  and  are  being  used  for  coal  sizing. 

Screen  Relieves  Crusher,  Improves  Coal 

In  bituminous  operations  these  screens  as  a  rule  are 
installed  in  plants  crushing  coal  preparator.y  to  coking. 
The  screens  are  so  placed  that  the  discharge  from  the 
crusher  passes  across  them,  the  oversize  being  returned 
to  the  pulverizer  for  further  reduction.  In  washeries 
the  use  of  this  device  insures  a  feed  to  the  jigs  or  tables 
that  is  at  least  approximately  uniform  in  size,  thus 
assuring  a  high  efficiency  ro  the  washing  units. 

In  some  cases  where  crushers  have  been  overloaded 
these  screens  by  removing  the  small  sizes  from  the 
i- rusher  feed  have  relieved  that  machine  of  an  appreci- 


VlBKA'l'OIiV  .Si'KIOEX  AS  SKE.V  1''KOi\r  ABOVE 
Scr<'On  is  sot  at  :in  .iii^lc  and  tin-  i.ipid  vibration  of  the  wire 
clotli  prevents  the  coal  from  adhering  to  thr  wirus  aiid  bridging 
ov.r  the  spaces,  as  wet  .md  even  dry  material  is  prone  to  do 
Tlie  (ITect  is  MS  if  n  boy  was  engaged  (o  belabor  the  screen  and 
could  do  it  sixty  times  a  second.  The  work  of  the  screen  as 
vibrated  by  the  motor,  however,  is  more  effoetive  and  not  de- 
structive to  the  wiic  ( lotii.  A^ibration  also  is  distributed  o\  er 
tbi'   wliole   sertcnirig   .•Niiiraec 


able  burden.  Such  an  installation  not  only  enables  the 
crushing  rolls  or  mills  to  serve  a  large  output  but  in  large 
measure  lessens  the  production  of  extremely  fine  mate- 
rial, which  in  some  cases  is  objectionable.  Coke  is 
highly  amenable  to  separation  on  the  Mitchell  screen. 
Many  steel  companies  now  use  this  device  in  preparing 
both  breeze  and  domestic  sizes. 

Will  Save  Much  Space  in  Breaker  Buildings 

Only  recently  has  the  utilization  of  this  screen  been 
attempted  in  the  anthracite  field.  One  of  the  large  pro- 
ducing companies,  however,  has  installed  one  of  these 
machines  in  one  of  its  breakers  and  has  planned  a  series 
of  exhaustive  experiments  in  order  to  determine  what 
capacities  can  be  developed.  These  tests  have  been 
under  way  for  only  a  short  time,  but  highly  encourag- 
ing results  have  so  far  been  obtained.  If  these  trials 
prove  as  favorable  as  the  tests  thus  far  conducted  would 
appear  to  indicate,  they  will  mean  much  for  anthracite 
preparation. 

For  example  if  this  screen  be  adopted  the  size  of 
breaker  buildings  can  be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  capac- 


TWO  TYPES  OF  THE  MITCHELL  VIBRATING  SCREEN 
The  i-notor  is  attached  to  its  supporting  frame  b>-  a  steel  strap, 
which  does   not  in  any  way   intiifen.-  with  the  shimmying  of  the 
motor  casing  by  which  the  wire  cloth  is  vibrated. 

ity  of  this  screen  per  unit  of  area  is  many  times  that  of 
the  shakers  now  employed.  Furthermore,  power  con- 
sumption will  be  lowered,  and  no  mechanical  apparatus 
whatever,  outside  of  that  under  the  screen,  will  be 
necessary.  In  view  of  these  possible  benefits  much  in- 
tercot  attaches  to  these  tests,  and  the  results  achieved 
are  being  watched  with  more  than  usual  interest. 

Capacities  attained  with  this  machine,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  size  of  screen  cloth  used  as  well  as  with 
the  composition  of  the  coal  treated.  When  equipped 
with  a  screen  surface  having  i-in.  square  openings  and 
fed  with  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  undersize  and  over- 
size the  machine  will  successfully  handle  a  feed  amount- 
ing to  two  tons  per  square  foot  of  screening  area  per 
hour.  The  capacity  of  the  device  per  square  foot  of 
screen  area  increases  as  the  size  of  opening  is  enlarged, 
although  possibly  not  in  exact  proportion. 

This  device  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Stimpson 
Equipment  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Nova  Scotia  is  BKING  asked  by  the  British  Admiralty  to 
quote  lowest  prices,  f.o.b.,  and  to  state  where  the  coal  can 
be  delivered.  On  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  Dominion  Steel  Co.  has  been  ne^otiatinji  with 
the  Admiralty,  which  has  been  assured  of  what  coal  was 
needed  in  the  event  of  a  sliortaRe.  The  Admiralty  is 
soundinu-  out  the  situatio'-  as  a  result  of  the  miners'  strik.* 
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In  Flotation  Process  Fine  Coal  Attaches  Itself  to  Oil  and 
Bubbles,  Thus  Floating  Away  with  Froth 

Gravitational  Methods  Formerly  Were  Used  in  Separating  Coal 

•  From  Its  Impurities — It  Is  Now  Proposed  to  Use  Oil  to  Collect 

Coal    and   to    Make    a    Froth    to    Which    Coal    Will    Adhere 

By  E.  G.  Hill* 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


ENGLISH  journals  note  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
the  cleaning  of  coal  by  froth  flotation  before  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  by  Arnold  F.  Bury 
and  Arthur  Bucknell.  From  these  reviews  it  would 
appear  that  the  process,  which  has  been  such  a  com- 
plete success  in  the  metal-mining  industry,  is  now  being 
successfully  applied  in  England  to  the  treatment  of  coal. 
In  writing  the  following  description  of  the  process 
it  is  assumed  that  many  coal-mining  readers  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  process,  as  it  has  been  confined  in 
this  country  to  the  treatment  of  metalliferous  ores, 
except  at  a  few  plants  where  non-metallic  materials, 
such  as  graphite,  are  being  treated. 

Powdered  Coal  Floats  If  Gently  Deposited 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  minerals,  when 
finely  ground,  tend  to  float  on  the  surface  of  water, 
although  they  have  specific  gravities  exceeding  that 
of  water.  No  doubt  many  have  noticed  how  readily 
powdered  coal  will  float  if  gently  deposited  on  the 
surface   of  water. 

For  some  time  before  the  introduction  of  the  "flota- 
tion" process  this  power  of  some  minerals  to  float  had 
for  a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  of  men  engaged 
in  treating  ores,  mainly  because  the  floating  particles 
constituted  in  most  cases  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
ore.  Of  course,  in  treatments  which  depended  upon 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  valuable  material 
as  a  means  of  separating  it  from  the  worthless  gangue, 
this  caused  considerable  loss. 

This  tendency  of  metallic  minerals  (usually  the  sul- 
phides) to  float,  and  that  of  the  gangue,  or  earthy 
materials,  to  be  wetted  by  the  water  and  sink,  naturally 
led  to  the  development  of  processes  to  utilize  this  prin- 
ciple. It  also  was  observed  that  the  metallic  particles 
were  more  easily  coated  with  oil  than  was  the  gangue. 

Some  Particles  Disposed  to  Float  in  Oil 

This  last  property  especially  appealed  to  the  inven- 
tor, as  he  knew  that  the  oil,  being  lighter  than  water, 
would  float.  So  a  process  was  evolved  which  consisted 
of  mixing  an  ore  with  large  amounts  of  oil  and  then 
allowing  the  oil  and  ore  to  fall  onto  water.  The  sul- 
phides attached  themselves  to  the  oil,  and  the  oil,  being 
lighter  than  water,  rose  to  the  surface,  carrying  the 
sulphides  with  it.  The  sulphides,  having  much  heavier 
specific  gravities  than  water,  naturally  required  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  oil  to  float  them.  This  fact 
with  other  diflSculties  prevented  the  process  from  being 
a  commercial  success. 

About  this  time  (1902)  another  important  principle 
was  discovered.  It  was  observed  that  in  treating  a 
ground  ore  which  in  the  presence  of  acid  gave  off  small 

'School  of  Mines,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  gas  bubbles  would  attach 
themselves  to  the  sulphide  particles  and  thus  float  them 
to  the  surface,  while  the  gangue  minerals  would  not  be 
attached,  so  remained  at  the  bcttom. 

At  this  period  of  the  development  of  flotation  there 
had  been  utilized  all  the  basic  principles  of  the  modern 
process,  namely:  (1)  Tendency  of  sulphides  to  float 
in  water;  (2)  selective  action  of  oil  for  sulphides;  (3) 
tendency  of  sulphides  to  attach  themselves  to  gas 
bubbles. 

Process  Utilizes  All  Three  Principles 

However,  no  process  had  been  evolved  combining  all 
these  factors.  The  next  step  was  the  development  of 
such  a  process.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
process  was  invented  while  trying  to  apply  the  principle 
of  the  selective  action  of  oil.  Oil,  water  and  ore  were 
mixed  together  in  a  mechanical  agitator,  the  purpose 
of  the  agitator  being  to  give  a  better  coating  of  oil  to 
the  particles.  At  first  a  large  amount  of  oil  was  used, 
but  during  the  experiments  the  amount  of  oil  was  de- 
creased until  only  a  small  amount  was  being  used.  As 
the  oil  was  decreased,  instead  of  an  oil  scum  accumu- 
lating at  the  surface,  a-^  formerly,  there  appeared  a 
mass  of  bubbles  carrying  sulphides.  At  this  stage  the 
sulphides  were  no  longer  held  up  by  the  buoyancy  of 
the  oil  but  by  that  of  the  gas  bubbles,  the  gas  in 
this  case  being  air  introduced  by  the  agitation. 

Thus  the  process  developed  into  one  wherein  water, 
ground  ore  and  a  small  amount  of  oil  (less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  ore)  were  be-iten  together  by 
an  agitator.  The  sulphides  received  a  thin  coating  of 
oil,  were  attached  to  the  air  bubbles  and  floated  to  the 
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AX   ELEMENT   IN   A   P'LOTATION   BATTERY 

There  is  an  agitating  chamber  (A)  in  which  an  impeller  (I) 
mixes  coal,  watei  and  oil  together.  Tiie  mixture  goes  into  spitz- 
kasteii  (B).  It  is  a  froth  resembUng  beaten  egg  but  black  with 
particles  of  coal.  The  top  of  this  mixture  is  skimmed  off.  What 
remains  goes  to  another  compartment    (A). 
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Elevoition 

BATTERIES  OF  FLOTATION  ELEMENTS 

The  material  taken  off  from  the  various  compartments  varies 
in  composition.  From  the  first  few  only  the  pure  coal  is  taken. 
As  the  pulp  flows  through  cell  after  cell  the  quality  of  the  froth 
declines,  but  by  varying-  the  impeller  speed  and  the  frothing  re- 
agent various  products  can  be  taken  off  at  the  different  spitzkasten. 

surface  while  the  gangue  minerals  were  not  oil-coated 
or  attached  to  the  bubbles  and  remained  in  the  pulp. 
This  proved  to  be  a  commercial  success  and  further 
development  has  made  it  applicable  to  many  minerals. 
The  patent  is  held  by  the  Minerals  Separation  Co. 

Other  processes  have  been  evolved  and  the  patenting 
of  the  various  processes  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
litigation  which  still  continues.  Most  of  the  suits  being 
brought  against  operators  by  the  Minerals  Separation 
Co.  are  for  infringement  of  the  above  patent.  At  pres- 
ent the  general  statement  might  be  made  that  an 
operator  is  heM  to  be  infringing  upon  the  Minerals 
Separation  patent  if  he  utilizes  violent  agitation  and 
less  than  1  per  cent  oil. 

Being  Applied  to  Coal  as  Well  as  Metals 

There  has  been  much  opposition  to  the  paying  of 
royalties  to  the  owners  of  the  above  patent,  the 
validity  of  the  patent  as  applied  to  many  processes 
being  questioned.  The  Minerals  Separation  Co.  is 
said  to  have  been  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of  contracts, 
royalties,  etc.  Accordingly  many  operators  have  varied 
their  practice  so  as  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  royal- 
ties. Many  use  more  than  1  per  cent  of  oil,  while  others 
employ  machines  that  do  not  give  violent  agitation.  The 
above  process  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  first  par- 
agraph of  this  article  as  being  now  utilized  in  the 
cleaning  of  coal. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  an  ordinary  form  of 
machine  for  the  Minerals  Separation  process.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  so-called  eel's.  Each  cell  except 
the  first  consists  of  an  agitating  chamber  (A)  and 
a  settling  box  (B) .  Agitation  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  impeller  (/).  The  first  cell  has 
only  the  agitation  chamber  (A),  no  froth  being  taken 
off  from  this  cell.  The  coal,  water  and  oil  are  fed  into 
the  compartment  A,  where  they  are  beaten  together. 
The  pulp  is  then  drawn  into  the  next  compartment, 
etc.  Thus  the  pulp  travels  successively  through  each 
compartment  (A  and  /?),  being  finally  discharged  from 
the  last  compartment   (B). 

The  froths  taken  off  from  compartments  Bj.,.,  vary 
in  composition.  The  first  few  compartments  carry 
pure  coal  only.  Naturally,  as  the  pulp  flows  through 
the  series  of  cells  the  froth  gets  poorer  in  quality. 
In   ordinary  ore   concentration   practice   it   is   possible 


by  varying  the  frothing  reagents  used,  the  impeller 
speed,  etc.,  to  take  off  various  products  at  the  different 
compartments  designated  B.  If  a  froth  is  found  to  be 
too  poor  to  be  taken  off  as  a  concentrate  it  is  returned 
to  a  cell  that  stands  higher  up  in  the  series.  It  is 
probalile  that  in  the  test  referred  to  the  first  few  cells 
deliver  a  froth  carrying  good  coal,  the  next  a  froth 
carrying  high-ash  coal,  and  the  last  one  is  so  poor  that 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  preceding  cells.  The  dis- 
charge is  shale  and  very  impure  coal  or  bone. 

Oils  Divided  Into  Collectors  and  Frothers 

The  oils  used  are  reported  as  being  coal-tar,  creosote, 
amyl-alcohol,  soaps,  etc.  In  the  concentration  of  ores, 
the  oils  are  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  collectors 
and  frothers. 

The  collector  is  supposed  to  perform  the  function  of 
coating  the  particles.  The  function  of  a  frother  is  to 
alter  the  water  so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a 
good  froth.  Some  oils  have  the  properties  of  both  a 
collector  and  a  frother.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  with 
any  accuracy  how  a  certain  oil  will  act  with  an  ore 
until  tests  have  been  made.  As  a  rule  mixtures  of 
oils  are  used,  the  best  mixture  being  found  by  testing. 
Among  the  collector  oils  that  have  been  used  are  coal- 
tar,  coal-creosote,  pine-tar,  hardwood-tar,  crude  petro- 
leum and  many  of  its  fractions.  The  amounts  used  are 
usually  very  small,  being  1  or  2  lb.  per  ton  of  coal 
treated. 

Among  the  frothers  are  pine-oil,  pine-creosote,  hard- 
wood-creosote, turpentine,  resin-oil  and  certain  coal-tar 
fractions  like  phenol,  cresol  and  tar  acids. 

The  coke  producer  should  note  that  many  of  the 
reagents  used  for  frothers  and  collectors  are  byproducts 
of  coking.  For  instance,  coal-tar  would  be  a  cheap 
reagent  at  a  byproduct  coking  plant,  and  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  using  it  in  rather  large  amount, 
as  it  would  add  its  calorific  value  to  the  coal.  This 
might  be  of  advantage  if  it  were  found  necessary  to- 
use  more  than  1  per  cent  of  oil. 

The  froth  is  collected  in  tanks  and  the  froth  broken 
down,  fine  water  sprays  sometimes  being  employed.  The 
mineral  content  settles  to  the  bottom.  Drying  usually 
is  necessary.  In  coal  treatment  where  the  cleaned  coal 
is  dried  by  filters  and  driers  this  operation  has  given 
much  trouble,  but  this  is  true  wherever  fine  wet  coal 
is  handled. 

An  article  entitled  "Froth  Flotation  for  Cleanings 
Coal  Being  Tried  Out  in  England."  appearing  on  p.  497 
of  the  issue  of  Coal  Age  of  March  17,  1921,  shows 
the  results  obtained  as  given  by  Bury  and  Bucknell  in 
an  address  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,, 
of  England. 

Pyrite  Tends  to  Float  as  Readily  as  Coal 

Costs  are  said  to  be  reasonable  and  several  companies 
are  reported  to  be  using  the  process.  A  plant  to  treat 
1,000  tons  daily  is  now  being  erected  in  England  to 
prepare  coal  for  making  metallurgical  coke. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  some  time  before  the  process 
will  be  applied  to  American  coals,  as  it  is  limited  to 
materials  not  readily  cleaned  by  the  usual  coal-washing 
machines,  which  depend  on  the  relative  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  particles  for  their  separating  action.  There 
are  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Pyrite  tends  to 
float  as  readily  as  the  coal.  The  draining  and  drying 
of  the  products  also  present  difficulties.  However,  these 
are  being  overcome  and  undoubtedly  will  be  eliminated. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  applied  to  the  reclaiming  of  fine  coal 
from  waste  products  and  to  the  preparation  of  low-ash 
coal  from  high-ash  coal.  The  process  should  appeal  to 
metallurgical  coke  producers,  especially  if  the  sulphur 
be  also  reduced.  The  sulphur  elimination  probably 
will  be  a  fairly  hard  problem,  but  when  one  considers 
that  in  ore  concentration  pyrite  has  been  made  to 
sink  in  a  pulp  while  other  minerals  were  floated,  its 
solution  would  appear  possible. 

Experiments  on  some  Pennsylvania  coals  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Upon  the  completion 
of  these  tests  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  more  detailed 
information   as   to   reagents,   action   of   materials,   etc. 


Borehole  Delivers  Clean  and  Dry  Sand  to 
Locomotives  in  Shaft  Mine 

AT  THE  majority  of  bituminous-coal  shafts  sand  for 
.  the  locomotives  is  not  efficiently  handled.  Where 
coal  is  brought  out  through  drift  entrances  the  neces- 
sary abrasive  is  supplied  from  a  drying  oven  without 
appreciable  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  locomotive 
driver  and  without  any  special  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  management.  Common  practice  at  such  operations 
is  to  locate  the  sand  house  in  such  position  that  the 


FIG.  1.   ONE  ROOM  SHED  SHELTERS  DRYING  OVEN 

A  cannon-ball  stove  skirted  with  a  sheet-iron  casing  is  all  the 
equipment  needed.  The  sand  piles  up  within  the  casijig  until  it 
dries,  when  it  trickles  down  to  a  tin-lined  container. 

locomotive  in  switching  may  either  pass  through  the 
drier  building  or  close  beside  it. 

Where  the  underground  workings  are  accessible  only 
through  a  shaft,  the  methods  employed  in  transporting 
the  sand  to  the  point  of  use  are  many  and  varied.  In 
Illinois  a  car  specially  constructed  for  the  conveyance 
of  this  material  often  is  employed.  But  no  matter  what 
the  diversity  of  the  practice  in  this  respect,  unless  the 
sand  is  handled  in  the  aggregate  direct  from  the  surface 
by  way  of  a  borehole,  it  is  certain  to  pick  up  impurities 
and  absorb  moisture. 

Transportation  of  sand  from  the  surface  to  the  shaft 
bottom  becomes  an  operation  of  the  simplest  nature  as 
well  as  one  highly  effective  when  a  borehole  has  been 
drilled  and  a  suitable  diameter  of  iron  pipe  is  used  to 
deliver  this  material  by  direct  descent.  At  the  mine  of 
the  Panther  Creek  Co.,  near  Springfield,  111.,  may  be 
found  a  good  example  of  a  cheap  but  effective  sand  dry 
ing  and  handling  installation. 

No  cars  need  be  used  for  its  transportation  and  the 
drying  process  is  merely  a  part-time  job  for  one  man. 
An  inexpensive  small  one-room  shed  has  been  built  to 
house  the  drying  oven.    This  consists  of  a  cannon-ball 


FIG.  2.  DRIED  SAND  FED  TO  BOREHOLE  THROUGH  BOX 

The  pipe  is  not  made  vertical  because  if  so  set  it  is  apt  to  buckle 

from   expansion  during  the  summer  months. 

stove  equipped  with  a  sheet-iron  casing  so  that  the  sand 
in  quantity  is  held  close  to  the  stove  wall.  As  fast  as  it 
dries  it  sifts  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing  and  into 
a  tin-lined  container.     Fig.  1  shows  this  sand  house. 

When  the  sand  has  been  dried  it  is  shoveled  into  a 
small  wooden  hopper  fitted  with  a  funnel-shaped  bottom 
that  is  connected  to  the  pipe  leading  down  the  borehole. 
Once  it  is  deposited  in  the  box  and  started  dovm  the 
pipe  there  is  no  chance  of  its  absorbing  moisture  or 
picking  up  dirt.  As  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  2.  the 
pipe  connecting  with  the  box  is  on  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
until  it  reaches  the  vertical  near  ground  level.  This 
provision  prevents  the  pipe  from  expanding  and  buck- 
ling during  the  summer  months. 

At  the  shaft  bottom  the  pipe  protrudes  from  the  roof 


FIG.  3.     PIPE  IS  ALLOWED  TO  PROTRUDE  FROM  ROOF 
A  small  piece  of  sheet  iron  is  operated  as  a  valve  by  means  of 
a  lever.     Sand  Is  taken  from  the  pipe  only  as  needed.    The  locomo- 
tive driver  fills  up  his  sand  bucket  direct  from   the  pipe. 
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:for  several  feet,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  At  this  point  a 
flanged  fitting  is  connected  to  the  main  body  of  the  line 
and  forms  the  outlet.  A  channel  is  cut  through  the 
flange  so  that  a  small  piece  of  sheeting  may  be  operated 
as  a  valve  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  device  is  now^  com- 
plete and  requires  no  further  attention.  The  sand  is 
taken  from  the  pipe  only  as  it  is  needed.  At  such  times 
the  locomotive  driver  holds  a  bucket  beneath  the  end  of 
the  pipe  and  operates  the  handle  of  the  valve. 

By  this  means  the  sand  is  delivered  to  its  box  in  the 
locomotive  dry  and  free  from  dirt,  as  should  be  the 
case  if  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose  most  efficiently. 


Suggestion  for  House  Walls 

REALIZING  that  a  solid  vi^all  is  likely  to  be  wet  and 
.  cold,  especially  if  the  brick  should  happen  to  be 
absorptive,  Carl  Scholz  has  suggested  the  following 
layup  which  he  proposes  to  use  in  building  the  new  town 
for  the  Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co.:   Three  courses  of 

3  courses  of  sfrei-ch&rs 


V--9" 


TO  PREVENT  BRICK  WALL  BEING  DAMP 

Solid  walls  of  brick  or  conci-ete  are  apt  to  absorb  large  quanti- 
ties of  moistui-e  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  water  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  and  leave  an  inner  lining  of  dry  material. 
There  remains  the  difflculty  of  bonding.  This  shows  one  way  in 
which  the  problem  may  be  attacked. 

brick  on  the  outside  wall  correspond  to  two  courses  on 
the  inside,  and  stretchers  between  these  groups  hold  the 
two  together  and  provide  for  air  spaces.  The  water 
can  pass  through  the  stretchers,  hut  the  22-in.  air  space 
provides  for  the  rapid  drying  of  the  brick. 


What  Is  a  Truly  Automatic  Substation? 

COAL  AGE   is  in  in  receipt  of  the  following  com- 
munication from  Graham  Bright,  general  engineer, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.: 

"In  the  May  12  issue  of  your  publication  an  article 
appears  'From  a  Pittsburgh  Correspondent.'  It  deals 
with  a  so-called  'automatic  substation,'  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  two  years.  This  correspondent  confuses 
the  remote-control  substation  v/ith  those  which  are 
truly  automatic.  The  article  which  I  contributed  to  the 
April  7  issue  of  your  publication  describes  a  substation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  fully  automatic  type,  whereas 
that  by  a  Pittsburgh  correspondent  in  the  May  12 
issue  details  an  installation  which  might  more  truly  be 
termed  a  substation  operating  under  remote  control  but 
embodying  a  few  automatic  features. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  devices  and  provisions 
which  are  contained  in  the  modern  automatic  substation 
and  which  do  not  exist  in  that  at  Cordova  described  in 
the  the  May  12  issue: 

"(1)  Thermostat  relays  on  bearings.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cordova  installation  goes  into  the  question  of 
the  bearing  thermostat  relay  at  great  length  but  admits 
that  this  type  of  apparatus  was  not  installed  in  that 
station,  though  it  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years. 


(2)  Provision  for  the  automatic  starting  of  the  sub- 
station when — and  only  when — power  is  required.  (3) 
Provision  for  the  automatic  shutdown  of  station  when 
power  is  no  longer  needed. 

"Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  most  im.portant  features  of  the 
modern  automatic  substation  and  without  them  it  can- 
not truly  be  called  automatic.  There  are  many  hours 
during  the  day  when  a  substation  may  not  be  required 
and  there  are  also  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  start 
a  station  on  short  notice.  This  can  be  done  much  more 
economically  by  automatic  than  by  manual  means.  The 
Cordova  station  must  be  started  and  stopped  by  some 
person  at  a  particular  point,  whereas  the  modern  auto- 
matic substation  is  arranged  so  that  it  starts  operation 
the  moment  that  current  is  required  and  will  operate 
only  as  long  as  necessary.  This  effects  quite  a  saving 
in  power  and  also  in  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  apparatus. 

"(4)  Provision  for  shifting  the  load  when  overload 
occurs.  When  a  particulai'ly  heavy  load  comes  on  the 
Cordova  station  the  automatic  reclosing  breaker  will 
open.  This  may  cause  serious  delays,  especially  where 
heavy  trips  are  being  started  back  in  the  mine.  When 
this  happens  on  a  station  similar  to  that  of  the  Lincoln 
Coal  Co.,  a  resistance  is  automatically  inserted  in  the 
feed  lines,  which  shifts  part  of  the  load  to  one  of  the 
other  stations  and  keeps  the  substation  in  question  from 
becoming  dangerously  overloaded.  This  operation  simply 
lowers  the  voltage  a  small  amount  and  does  not  interfere 
with  operations  inside  the  mine.  There  are,  however. 
many  cases  where  the  automatic  reclosing  breaker  will 
provide  satisfactory  protection. 

Safeguard  Needed  Against  Continuous  Overload 

"(5)  Provision  for  protection  against  a  continuous 
overload.  The  direct-current  breaker  of  an  ordinary 
substation  usually  is  set  for  about  double  the  capacity 
of  the  generator.  With  the  ordinary  substation  equip- 
ment it  is  quite  possible  to  have  an  overload  which  is 
not  sufficient  to  open  the  breaker  but  will  nevertheless 
be  destructive  to  the  machine.  The  common  time- 
element  circuit  breaker  in  the  alternating-current  side 
of  the  line  will  not  take  care  of  this  situation.  The 
modern  automatic  substation  contains  thermal  relays 
that  permit  of  a  long-continued  overload  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  machines  reaches  a  certain  predeter- 
mined value,  whereupon  the  station  will  shut  down  and 
so  remain  until  the  machines  cool  down  a  definite 
amount.  This  operating  feature  is  not  obtained  in 
ordinary  remote-control  substations. 

"(6)  Provision  against  low  voltage.  If  the  voltage 
of  an  alternating  current  continues  low  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  truly  automatic  substation  will  shut  down 
and  remain  thus  until  the  voltage  reaches  a  predeter- 
mined value  which  is  safe  for  operation. 

"(7)  Provision  for  parallel  operation  of  machines. 
The  truly  automatic  substation  where  more  than  one 
machine  is  located  is  arranged  so  that  the  second 
machine  will  be  called  upon  to  operate  only  when  the 
load  is  too  great  for  the  first  or  when  trouble  occurs  in 
the  first  machine.  The  truly  automatic  substation  con- 
tains lock-outs  that  prevent  the  apparatus  from  starting 
when  such  operation  would  be  injurious  to  the  machines. 

"From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  truly  modein  automatic  sub- 
.^tation  and  what  might  be  called  a  remote-control  sub- 
station. The  protection  given  in  these  stations  has, 
however,  not  been  sufficient  to  make  them  popular,  as 
appreciable  risk  is  involved  in  iheir  operation." 


ProHems 


Eaited  by      A^ 
James  T.  Deard^      j^' 


Robbing  Pillars  with  Machines 

Safety  in  Robbing  Pillars  Has  Changed  the  Practice  of  Mining 
from  the  Gob  End  That  Affords  Only  Timber  Protection 
to  Working   Under    Coal  Protection  as  Far  as    Practicable 


READING  the  inquiry  of  J.  D. 
Rogers,  Coal  Age,  Apr.  28,  p.  757, 
relating  to  the  robbing  of  pillars  with 
machines  by  starting  the  cut  on  the 
outby  rib  under  the  protection  of  solid 
coal,  instead  of  mining  from  the  gob 
side  under  timber  protection  calls  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  experienced  in 
mining  rib  coal. 

Present  practice  is  striving  to  adopt 
methods  of  mining  that  consider,  first 
of  all,  the  safety  of  the  workmen  and, 
second,  the  largest  possible  extraction 
of  coal  in  the  best  condition.  An  in- 
creased regard  for  safety  has  led  to 
the  more  general  adoption  of  cutting 
the  rib  under  the  protection  of  the  solid 
coal,  rather  than  from  the  gob  side  of 
the  pillar. 

Purpose  of  Setting  Posts 

Post  timbering  affords  but  slight 
protection  at  the  best.  The  timbers 
are  not  supposed  to  support  the  entire 
weight  of  the  overburden.  Their  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  steady  the  action  of 
the  roof  and  give  timely  warning  when 
it  is  necessary  to  pull  stakes  and  find 
safer  quarters. 

The  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Rogers 
and  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  rib  cut 
is  started  on  the  outby  side  of  the  pil- 
lar, is  the  system  we  used  when  I  was 
working  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  some 
time  since,  except  that  we  did  not  drive 
the  headings  to  the  boundary  and  work 
back  on  the  retreating  system  as  he  has 
stated. 

Our  practice  then  was  to  turn  No.  1 
room  as  soon  as  the  headings  were 
driven  far  enough  for  that  purpose  and 
other  rooms  were  turned  in  succession 
as  the  headings  were  developed.  The 
rooms     were     driven     up     until     they 


reached  the  limit  when  the  pillar  in 
No.  1  room  was  cut  through  to  the 
room  adjoining.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  Leith  shaft,  near  Uniontown,  oper- 
ated by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  was 
worked  on  this  plan,  the  rooms  being 
turned  as  the  entries  advanced. 

In  time,  however,  trouble  was  experi- 
enced by  gas  accumulating  on  the  gob 
in  the  worked-out  portion  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  hauling  the  coal 
past  the  gob  section,  the  retreating 
system  was  adopted.  The  headings 
•were  driven  to  the  boundary  or  limit 
of  a  panel  where  the  first  rooms  were 
turned.  All  rooms  were  turned  to  the 
right  and  woi'ked  outby,  these  being 
called  "right-hand  rooms." 

In  this  system,  the  track  was  laid 
along  the  left-hand  straight  rib,  which 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
machine  to  start  the  cut  on  that  rib,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Rogers.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  coal  was  taken  out  in  this 
way  under  coal  protection.  I  believe 
the  system  was  also  conservative  in  the 
use  of  timber. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  in 
Advancing  and  Retreating 

Regarding  the  relative  value  of  the 
advancing  and  retreating  systems  of 
mining,  the  latter  presents  one  prac- 
tical advantage  that  is  often  overlooked. 
It  affords  a  constant  supply  of  coal 
from  each  heading,  as  every  room  hav- 
ing a  switch  laid  is  sending  out  coal 
steadily  until  finished.  The  slump 
comes  when  th(>  rooms  are  stopped  and 
only  the  entry  pillars  and  room  stumps 
remain  to  be  taken  out,  that  work  being 
both  dangerous  and  difficult. 

In  the  retreating  system,  the  robbing 
of  pillars  does  not  begin  until  the  first 


rooms  on  the  inby  end  of  the  panel 
have  reached  the  limit.  The  line  of  pil- 
lar work  is  kept  straight  by  regulating 
the  driving  of  the  rooms  so  that  each 
pillar  is  started  back  at  regular  inter- 
vals. New  rooms  are  turned  on  a  fixed 
schedule  to  make  this  possible. 

When  the  retreating  system  is  prop- 
erly carried  out  it  comes  nearest  to 
being  the  safest,  most  practical  and 
least  dangerous  of  all  the  systems. 
Moreover,  it  affords  an  opportunity  lo 
mine  the  heading  pillars  when  the  line 
of  fracture  across  the  rooms  reaches 
them.  I  have  mined  pillar  coal  on  the 
headings  when  the  coal  was  as  hard 
and  firm  as  in  driving  a  breast.  This 
is  only  accomplished,  however,  by  keep- 
ing a  straight  fracture  line  across  the 
ends  of  the  pillars. 

The  advancing  system,  while  posses- 
sing the  advantage  of  affording  a  good 
supply  of  coal  in  the  early  development 
of  the  headings,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  developing  loose  top,  which  makes 
dirty  roads  over  which  coal  must  be 
hauled  for  some  time  to  come.  Also, 
when  gas  accun^.ulates  on  the  gob  it 
adds  another  danger. 

Cans,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


FIG.   1.      machine  starts   TO  CUT  ON 
INBY    RIB    OF    PILLAR 


PIG.    2.      MACHINE  CUT  STARTED  ON 
OUTBY  RIB  OF  PILLAR 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

REFERRING  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  machine  cut  should  be 
started  on  the  outby  rib,  when  drawing 
pillars  in  the  retreating  system,  where 
the  men  will  be  protected  by  the  solid 
coal;  or  on  the  inby  rib  or  gob  side 
where  the  men  aj-e  protected  only  by 
the  posts  set  behind  them,  let  me  say 
that  my  preference  is  the  former. 

When  drawing  pillars  my  practice 
has  been  to  drive  the  butt  headings  to 
the  boundary  line,  and  turn  a  set  of 
five  or  ten  rooms,  which  are  driven  up 
to  the  aii'-course  of  the  next  pair  of 
headings,  leaving  what  we  call  a  "back- 
heading  pillar"  of  30  to  40  ft.  in  thicK- 
ness  to  protect  the  air-course. 
Cutting  the  Pillar  with  Machine 

A  cut  was  then  made  through  the 
pillar  from  the  rib  side  to  the  gob  side 
of  the  next  adjoining  room.  When  that 
was  done,  we  fell  back  about  ten  yards 
and  started  another  cut-through,  from 
three  to  four  yards  in  width.  The 
stump  of  coal  thus  left  was  afterwards 
taken  out  with  a  pick  by  the  miners. 
In  my  opinion,  this  was  the  safest  and 
most  economical  system  that  could  be 
used.  It  gave  a  higher  percentage  of 
coal  extraction,  with  the  least  dangrer 
to  the  machine  runners  and  the  miners. 

It  is  my  belief  that  where  the  rib 
cut  is  started  on  the  gob  side  of  the 
pillar,  not  only  will  it  be  necessary  to 
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move  the  gob  each  time  a  cut  is  to  be 
made,  but  a  curve  will  have  to  be  laid 
in  to  that  side  befox-e  the  cut  can  be 
started,  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  robbing.  It  would  also  be  nec- 
essary to  support  the  roof  and  lay  the 
track  across  the  width  of  the  room, 
which  would  make  the  work  more  dan- 
gerous in  case  the  roof  started  to  work 
suddenly  while  the  machine  was  cut- 
ting. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  cutting  from 
the  rib  side  next  to  the  track,  both 
the  machinemen  when  making  the  cut 
and  the  miners  when  taking  out  the 
stump  of  coal  left  have  but  a  short 
distance  to  travel  to  reach  safety  should 
the  roof  start  to  work. 

In  my  opinion,  this  latter  method  of 
cutting  the  rib  will  produce  a  more  uni- 
form fall  of  roof  in  the  abandoned 
workings  and  it  will  be  possible  to  keep 
a  fairly  straight  line  of  fracture.  But, 
the  falling  roof  will  have  a  tendency 
to  squeeze  the  back  corners  of  the  pil- 
lars and  crush  the  coal.  This  would 
cause  a  considerable  loss  in  the  last 
end  of  the  stump  and  make  its  recovery 
dangerous.  Fred  W.  Sakon. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


THIRD  LETTER 

MY  IDEA  of  cutting  pillars  with 
machine  is  to  start  the  cut  from 
the  track  close  to  the  rib  and  cut 
through  to  the  gob.  Of  the  two  plans 
shown  in  the  figure  in  the  issue  of 
Coal  Age,  Apr.  28,  p.  757,  that  in  Fig. 
2  is  the  method  I  would  employ. 

In  my  opinion,  the  method  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  where  the  cut  is  started  on  the 
gob  side  of  the  pillar  is  wrong  and 
unsafe.  Leslie,  Johnson, 

Assistant  Foreman 
David,  Ky.  Dudley  Coal  Co. 


FOURTH  LETTER 

WHEN  drawing  pillars  with  ma- 
chines it  has  always  been  my  plan 
to  keep  the  road  well  within  the  line  of 
fracture  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  For  this  reason,  I  would  adopt  the 
method  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  preference 
to  that  in  Fig  1,  where  the  ends  of 
the  track  will  extend  to  or  over  the 
fracture  line. 

In  each  of  the  methods  shown  the 
projecting  corner  of  the  small  stumn  of 
coal  left  after  the  machine  has  c>it 
through  a  pillar,  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  crushed  by  the  roof  pressure  and 
make  the  mining  of  that  coal  danger- 
ous. 

The  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  re- 
covered when  drawing  back  pillars 
depends  on  the  length  of  time  we  can 
keep  men  working  in  such  places.  They 
will  stay  no  longer  when  they  begin  to 
feel  that  there  is  not  open  to  them  a 
safe   "getaway." 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  large 
amount  of  coal  lost  in  this  state,  be- 
cause of  the  contract  between  the  min- 
ers and  operators,  which  requires  the 
track  being  laid  in  the  center  of  the 
place.  The  distance  of  the  track  from 
the  pillar  gives  the  men  less  chance  to 


reach  safety  when  they  observe  the 
weight  coming  on  that  means  a  cave-in. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  position  of  the 
track  in  a  working  place  is  most  im- 
portant. When  carried  up  the  center 
of  the  room,  as  in  this  state,  much 
labor  is  required  to  remove  the  gob 
when  drawing  back  the  pillars  and  this 
increases  both  the  cost  and  the  danger 
of  the  work.  Machineman. 

Linton,  Ind. 


[In  the  discussion  of  these  two 
methods  of  starting  the  rib  cut,  safety 
is  the  first  consideration  and  the  com- 
plete extraction  of  the  coal  second.  In 
cutting  from  the  gob  side  (Fig.  1),  the 
track  is  laid  as  close  to  the  rib  as  in 
Fig.  2,  and  there  is  no  extra  work  re- 
quired to  remove  gob  or  lay  track.  The 
writer  of  the  second  letter  appears  to 
have  missed  this  point. 

In  support  of  the  plan  of  cutting 
from  the  gob  side,  it  can  be  stated  that 
greater  care  will  then  be  taken  to  keep 
the  necessary  timber  behind  the  men, 
in  an  effort  to  properly  control  the 
advance  of  the  fracture  line.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  there  will  be  less 
crushing  action  on  the  stumps  left  by 
the  machine  to  be  removed  with  the 
pick. 

The  condition  presents  little  if  any 
more  danger  than  is  common  in  working 
a  longwall-retreating  face  where  the 
pillars  are  cut  with  machines  and  two 
rows  of  posts  are  maintained  behind  the 
workmen.  The  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  greater  care  given  to 
this  feature  in  properly  controlling  the 
fracture  line,  should  afford  the  desired 
protection  of  the  workmen  and  a  more 
complete  extraction  of  the  coal. 

Without  doubt,  there  are  conditions 
of  roof  that  will  not  warrant  the  at- 
tempt to  do  this;  and  coal  must  be 
sacrificed  by  adopting  the  second 
method,  bringing  the  fracture  line 
across  the  exposed  corners  of  the 
stumps  crushing  the  coal  and  causing 
a  greater  loss  in  extraction. — Editor.] 


Chief  Factor  in  Americanization 

Complexity    of    iminigrants    regarding 
American  ideals.    Need  of  an  Ameri- 
canization campaign  appealing  to  an 
unshaken  faith  in   the  principles  of 
righteousness  and   the   pt'actical  ap- 
plication of  the  Golden  Rule. 
AFTER  reading  with  deep  interest  the 
./l^  letter  of  Richard  Bowen,  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  17,  p.  319,  in  which  he  places  much 
emphasis    on    the    kind    treatment    of 
foreigners,  I  want  to  add  a  few  words 
along    that    line    as    I    am    myself    of 
foreign  birth  but  now  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship. 

Coal  mining  more  than  any  other  one 
industry  has  received  a  large  influx  of 
foreign  labor.  This  fact  makes  it 
apparent  that  a  vigorous  Americaniza- 
tion campaign  is  extremely  necessary 
to  offset  the  political  influences  thrown 
about  the  immigrant  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country. 

The  present  effort  now  carried  on  by 
industrial  and  labor  organizations,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  Americanization 


of  this  great  class  of  foreign  labor,  is 
far  from  what  can  be  rightly  called  a 
success  in  inspiring  in  the  heart  of 
the  foreigner  a  right  conception  of  the 
highest  American  ideals. 

After  a  close  study  of  the  authorized 
doctrine  of  many  of  the  "kindred 
societies"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowen  as 
having  a  good  influence  on  the  immi- 
grant, I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the 
average  foreigner  becomes  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  really  constitutes  a 
true  American  citizen. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  but  one  solution 
to  this  great  question  and  that  was 
given  by  President  Harding  in  one  of 
his  speeches  prior  to  election.  As 
nearly  as  I  am  able  to  quote  his  words, 
they  were  as  follows: 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  world 
stood  more  in  need  than  it  does  today  of 
the  consolation  and  reassurance  that  can 
only  come  through  a  firm  religious  faith. 
The  present  is  a  time  of  uncertainty,  of 
weakened  faith  in  the  efBciency  of  our  In- 
dustrial institutions  through  an  economic 
hypothesis  of  doctrine  and  dogma.  In 
view  of  this,  whatever  our  realm,  let  not 
our  engrossment  with  those  things  that 
are  concerned  merely  with  the  matter  and 
mind  distract  us  from  giving  proper  at- 
tention to  the  things  that  relate  to  the 
spirit   and   soul. 

These  are  heroic  words,  coming  as 
they  do  from  our  foremost  American 
citizen,  who  is  now  our  President.  The 
thought  conveyed  is  that  the  present 
uncertainty  and  weakened  faith  in  ex- 
isting conditions  is  the  result  of  a 
gradual  drawing  away  from  God's 
truth  as  revealed  in  the  gospel  of  His 
Son. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  dispel  the 
present  uncertainty  and  darkness, 
which  leads  to  confusion  and  strife,  and 
that  is  to  bring  back  the  true  gospel 
that  is  the  embodiment  of  American 
ideals  and  the  soul  and  spirit  of  her 
institutions. 

Today,  we  are  observing  a  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  Capital  to  break 
the  power  of  organized  labor.  We  can 
well  remember  the  time  when  there 
was  no  need  for  "collective  bargaining," 
but  personal  liberty  gave  to  every  man 
an  equal  chance.  Arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  has  given  way  to  the  selfish 
control  of  that  oi*ganization  by  irre- 
sponsible leaders  whose  selfish  purposes 
are  now  the  dominant  factor  in  its 
proceedings. 

Such  a  condition  has  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  led  to  the 
demand  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
requiring  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
all  industrial  disputes.  From  outward 
appearances,  both  parties  to  these  dis- 
putes profess  to  uphold  American  ideals 
and  principles;  but  they  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  those  ideals  and  principles  are 
expressed  in  the  Golden  Rule,  which  to 
them  applies  only  to  the  other  fellow. 

History  has  taught  us  that  unless  a 
people  or  nation  is  devoted  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  hured  on  the  Golden 
Rule  it  will  fall.  Let  us  strive,  there- 
fore, to  make  that  principle  a  chief 
factor  in  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreign  element  among  us. 

Staunton,  111.  Henry  Bock. 
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Violations  of  Rules  in  Blasting 
Should  Be  Punished 

Misunderstanding  of  mining  laws  often 
owing  to  their  incorrect  expression. 
Rules  and  regulations  in  blasting 
should  be  clear  and  any  violation  of 
them  punished  to  insure  a  safe  m,ine 
discipline. 

MINING  the  coal  before  blasting  is 
the  subject  of  an  inquiry,  Coal 
Age,  April  14,  p.  676,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a  misleading  expression  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Mine  Law  re- 
lating to  the  blasting  of  coal. 

The  question  is  asked,  When  is  the 
coal  properly  mined,  in  the  meaning  of 
the  law?  It  is  explained,  in  Art.  4, 
Sec.  9  of  the  law,  that  a  shot  to  be 
properly  mined  "shall  be  undercut, 
centercut,  topcut  or  sheared,  by  pick 
or  machine,  and  in  any  case  the  under- 
cutting shall  be  as  deep  as  the  holes." 

Use  of  Wrong  Word  in  the  Laws 

The  term  "undercutting"  is  mislead- 
ing and  its  meaning  easily  misunder- 
stood. As  stated  in  the  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  the  word 
should  be  cutting,  instead  of  "under- 
cutting." The  reference  is  clearly  to 
the  cut  being  made  parallel  to  the 
stratification,  whether  in  the  top,  center 
or  bottom  of  the  seam. 

To  shear  the  coal,  in  preparing  a  shot 
for  blasting,  is  to  make  the  cutting  at 
right  angles  to  the  bedding  plane  or 
floor  of  the  seam.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
same  section,  a  shot  to  be  properly 
mined,  in  a  five-  or  six-foot  seam,  in 
an  entry  less  than  ten  feet  wide  must 
be  sheared  on  one  side  as  deep  as  the 
undercut. 

While  laws  are  necessary  to  hold 
miners  in  restraint  and  prevent  care- 
lessness in  preparing  a  shot,  the  word- 
ing of  the  law  should  be  clear  and 
admit  of  but  one  meaning,  which  will 
allow  of  no  excuse  that  the  law  was 
misunderstood.  Any  violation  of  the 
law  or  the  rules  regulating  the  blasting 
of  coal  should  be  promptly  punished. 

Disregard  of  the  Mining  Law 
BY  Miners  in  Indiana 

In  this  state,  in  the  mining  of  the 
No.  5  and  No.  6  seams,  where  pick- 
work  is  general,  it  is  my  belief  that  not 
five  per  cent  of  the  shots  prepared  by 
miners  conform  to  the  law. 

This  is  a  strong  statement;  but  we 
have  had  many  fatal  accidents  from 
windy  shots,  by  which  I  mean  shots 
that  have  blown  their  tamping  and  the 
force  of  the  charge  has  been  expended 
on  the  air  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
coal.  The  result  is  that  a  more  or  less 
local  explosion  of  dust  is  caused  and 
men  are  burned  or  killed. 

One  would  think  that  the  prevailng 
idea  among  the  pick  miners  in  these 
seams  must  be,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
"When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do." 
Anyone  who  may  be  inclined  to  take 
exception  to  this  assertion  can  easily 
verify  it,  as  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  two  seams  mentioned. 


In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
what  happened  to  the  miner,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  North  of  England 
where  the  coal  was  required  to  be 
properly  mined  according  to  the  law 
and  colliery  rules.  Any  violation  caused 
the  man  to  be  fined  or  discharged.  Even 
there,  however  an  instance  attracted 
my  attention,  which  I  could  not  regard 
in  any  other  light  than  as  being  a 
violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
management. 

Going  to  my  work  one  morning  and 
crossing  the  heapstead  (tipple)  I  ob- 
served a  large  chunk  of  coal  that  had 
been  bound  together  in  order  to  prevent 
its  falling  apart  in  transportation.  If 
my  memory  serves  me,  this  large  chunk 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Exposi- 
tion. 

It  was  evident  that  the  coal  had  not 
been  properly  mined,  but  the  shot  was 
well  gaged  and  placed  in  a  manner  to 
produce  this  exhibit,  even  though  in  so 
doing  the  law  was  violated.  Passing  on, 


I  reflected.  What  must  be  the  moral 
effect  of  this  act  of  the  management  on 
the  miners?  Does  it  not  tend  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  miners  to  violations  of 
the  law  and  will  not  disaster  follow  as 
the  result? 

My  conclusion  is,  that  any  act  of  the 
management  or  officials  of  large  collier- 
ies that  is  clearly  in  violation  of  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  is  the  undoing 
of  many  good  laws  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  work  of  mining. 

Again,  it  is  often  true  that  too  many 
of  our  laws  do  not  discriminate  between 
gaseous  and  non-gaseous  mines;  but 
are  made  to  apply  alike  to  all  mines, 
whether  or  not  they  generate  gas.  The 
result  is  to  tempt  men  working  in  non- 
gaseous mines  to  disregard  the  law  in 
respect  to  taking  certain  precautions 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  have  a  serious 
moral  effect  on  the  work  in  other  mines 
where  gas  is  generated  and  where  the 
law's  requirements  are  none  too  strict. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  Luxton. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Gravity  Plane  to  Serve  Two  Mines 

A  New  Mine  Being  Opened  at  a  Point  100  Ft.  Below  Another 
Mine  Operating  an  Incline  for  Lowering  Its  Coal  to  the  Tipple. 
A  Plan  Is  Desired  by  Which  the  Incline  Will  Serve  Both  Mines 


KINDLY  permit  me  to  submit  a 
proposition  that  has  puzzled  us  to 
know  how  to  solve  successfully.  We 
have  been  and  are  still  operating  a 
drift  mine  opening  on  a  hillside.  The 
output  of  the 
mine  is  lowered  /v<?oo' 
over  an  incline, 
or  gravity  plane, 
1,100  ft.  to  the 
tipple. 

Recently,  a  n- 
other  opening  has 
been  made  at  a 
point  100  ft. 
lower  down  the 
hill.  In  order  to 
save  building  an- 
other plane,  it 
has  occurred  to 
us  that  we  should 
be  able  to  utilize 
the  one  now  serv- 
ing the  upper 
mine,  by  adopting 
some  arrange- 
ment that  would 
enable  it  to  serve 
both  mines. 

This  is  the 
problem  with 
which     we     have 

wrestled  for  a  short  time,  without 
being  able  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which 
it  can  be  worked  out.  Believing  that 
some  of  the  practical  readers  of  Coal 
Age  can  help  us,  we  desire  to  ask  that 


Heaat  of  olone 


§ 


/o  fo  new  mine 
I 

'■■5yvifx:has 

n  new 

mine 


the  proposition  be  submitted  to  readers 
that  v/e  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
ideas  and  suggestions. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram, the  rope  passes  over  two  head- 
sheaves  located  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  mine.  There  are  two  tracks  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  incline, 
and  these  are  joined  by  switches  at  the 
top  and  bottom  <f  the  plane.  This 
enables  the  ascending  empties  to  pass 
the  descending  loaded  cars  safely. 

The  system  has  worked  well  and  we 
shall  very  much  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance that  can  be  given,  or  information 
of  a  similar  system  or  arrangement  in- 
stalled elsewhere.     Superintendent. 

,  Pa. 


GRAVXTi*  PLANE 


We  are  pleased  to  submit  this  propo- 
sition to  the  practical  readers  of  Coal 
Age,  who  are  invited  to  give  their  ideas 
of  the  practicability  of  utilizing  the 
same  incline  to  serve  both  mines  and 
any  suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be 
done. 

In  the  present  arrangement,  it  is 
clear  that  the  same  length  of  rope  now 
used  to  lower  the  loads  and  hoist  the 
empties  belonging  to  the  upper  mine 
will  not  serve  to  perform  the  same 
service  for  an  opening  lower  down  the 
hill.  As  far  as  the  rope  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  extra 
length,  reaching  from  the  upper  land- 
ing to  the  landing  at  the  new-mine 
level. 
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Assuming  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  has 
just  been  lowered  from  the  upper  mine 
to  the  tipple  and  an  empty  trip  has 
reached  the  upper  landing,  and  it  is 
desired  to  lower  a  trip  from  the  land- 
ing at  the  new  mine,  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  couple  on  the  extra  length 
of  rope  lying  at  the  side  of  the  track 
and  reaching  froin  the  upper  landing 
to  the  new-mine  level.  The  lengthened 
rope  will  then  be  what  is  required  to 
lower  and  hoist  cars  at  that  level. 

Adjusting  the  length  of  rope,  how- 
ever, is  the  simplest  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  chief  trouble  will  be  to  devise 
a  suitable  arrangement  for  handling 
the  cars  as  they  leave  and  arrive  at 
the  level  of  the  new  mine.  There  must 
be  some  method  employed  for  pulling 
them  over  the  knuckle,  which  is  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  unhooked  from 
the  hoisting  rope  or  cable. 

The  only  scheme  that  suggests  itself 
at  present  is  to  install  a  switch  in  each 
track  on  the  incline,  a  short  distance 
below  the  new  landing,  as  indicated  by 


the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  At  this 
point  the  car  or  trip  might  be  securely 
blocked,  by  a  suitable  device  for  that 
purpose,  while  an  auxiliary  rope  oper- 
ated from  the  new  landing  is  being  at- 
tached, whereby  the  cars  can  be  pulled 
through  the  switch  and  over  a  knuckle 
onto  that  landing,  after  uncoupling  the 
main  rope,  which  must  be  done  before 
the  cars  take  the  switch. 

Any  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
require  excavating  a  level  space  in  the 
hillside  at  the  new  landing.  This  exca- 
vation would  extend  under  the  incline 
and  provide  suitable  trackroom  for 
handling  the  cars  as  they  come  from 
either  track  of  the  plane. 

The  entire  plan  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  competent  engineer 
and  extra  precautions  taken  in  the 
handling  of  the  cars  to  and  from  each 
landing,  which  would  require  the  serv- 
ices of  a  good  headsman  at  each  land- 
ing and  an  efficient  signal  system,  in 
order  to  avoid  accidents.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Mine  Foremen  and  Firebosses. 
Bituminous  (Pa.),  April  5-8,  1921 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question  —  What  instructions  would 
you  give  to  the  cutter  and  scraper  of  a 
mining  rnachine  for  their  safety? 

Answer  —  Both  the  machine  runner 
and    his    helper    should    be    warned    of 
possible  danger  of  shock  by  the  ground- 
ing of  the  current  of  an  electric  coal- 
cutting  machine.    The  machine   runner 
must    take    every    precaution    to    avoid 
this  condition.     He  must  also  see  that 
his   helper  keeps   out   of   the   way   and 
performs   his   work   in    a   manner   that 
he  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  caught 
in  the  teeth  of  the  cutterbar,  or  come 
in    contact    with    any    portion    of    the 
machine.     Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
damage     to     the      insulation     of     the 
power  cable  when  operating  or  moviiig 
the     machine     from     place     to     plac. 
Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  roof  above  the  machine 
and   if   it   is  necessary  to  remove   any 
timbers  to  allow  the  machine  to  pass, 
these    must    be     reset    as    quickly    as 
possible. 

Question  —  What  special  attoition 
should,  a  mine  foreman  give  in  the 
drawing  of  rootn  and  entry  pillars? 

Answer  —  In  drawing  pillars,  the 
foreman  must  employ  only  experienced 
men  for  that  work.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  line  of  pillar  work  as  nearly 
uniformly  straight  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  excessive  pressure  on  the 
end  of  any  of  the  pillars.  The  fore- 
man should  see  that  the  men  keep  the 
necessary   timbers  behind   them   to   in- 


sure their  safety.  He  should  examine 
closely  for  any  slips  in  the  room  and 
instruct  the  men  to  do  the  same. 
Where  there  is  any  danger  of  gas  col- 
lecting on  the  falls,  only  safety  lamps 
should  be  used  by  the  men.  In  any 
case,  the  fireboss  should  examine  the 
top  of  the  falls  for  gas,  each  day,  to 
see  that  there  is  no  accumulation  at 
that  point.  Particular  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  circulation  of  air  around 
the  pillars,  and  the  men  should  be 
cautioned  to  use  extra  care  in  ap- 
proaching a  crosscut  in  the  pillar.  The 
work  of  drawing  pillars  should  be  con- 
tinued without  cessation  in  order  to 
maintain  a  uniform  pressure  and  avoid 
unduly  crushing  the  coal,  which  would 
render  the  work  more  dangerous. 

Question  —  What  maps  should  he 
kept  at  the  mine?  What  data  should 
be  shown  thereon;  and  how  often 
should  an  extension  be  made  on  said 
map?  If  th<>  scale  tvas  100  ft.  per  in. 
and  the  main,  headings  on  said  map 
measured  6  ft.,  what  would  be  their 
entire  length? 

ANSWB31  —  Blueprint  copies  of  the 
mine  map  should  always  be  available 
at  the  mine  for  inspection.  The  mine 
map  should  show  all  openings,  excava- 
tions, shafts,  slopes,  drifts,  tunnels, 
pianos,  entries,  airways,  roads  and 
travelingways,  together  with  all  worked 
out  and  abandoned  territories  and  the 
relation  and  proximity  of  the  work- 
ings to  adjoining  mines  or  coal  proper- 


ties. The  map  should  show  by  arrows 
the  circulation  of  the  air  currents 
throughout  the  mines,  together  with  the 
location  of  all  doors,  air  bridges,  regu- 
lators, stoppings,  crosscuts  and  break- 
throughs in  rooms  and  entries.  In  in- 
clined or  irregular  seams  the  elevation 
of  the  coal  should  be  shown  at  different 
points  throughout  the  mine. 

In  addition  to  the  underground  work- 
ings, the  mine  map  should  show  all  sur- 
face improvements,  buildings,  property 
lines  and  natural  features,  such  as 
river  courses,  lakes  and  ponds,  together 
with  surface  elevations.  The  location 
of  all  boreholes  should  be  accurately 
given,  together  with  the  depth  and 
thickness  of  the  coal  in  each  hole. 

The  map  should  show  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  and  the  scale  and  be  ex- 
tended at  least  every  six  months. 

For  a  scale  of  100  ft.  per  in.,  a  meas- 
urement of  6  ft.  on  the  mine  map  would 
indicate  6x  12  X  100  =  7,200  ft.  in 
length  in  the  mine. 

Question  —  What  precautions  would 
yoji  adopt  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal  dust 
in  a  mine? 

Answer — All  fine  coal  and  slack 
should  be  loaded  out  of  the  mine  in 
dustproof  cars  and  the  working  face 
kept  clear  of  such  accumulation.  All 
roads  and  travelingways  should  be 
cleaned  at  regular  intervals.  Where 
blasting  is  performed  strict  regulations 
should  be  made  and  enforced  to  pre- 
vent the  excessive  use  of  powder  and 
avoid  the  unnecessary  shattering  of  the 
coal.  Conditions  at  the  coal  face  should 
be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to 
taking  out  the  coal  in  a  manner  that 
will  reduce  the  fine  coal  and  slack  to 
a  minimum.  The  advisability  of 
sprinkling  the  coal  face  and  roadways 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Question  —  When  and  where  should 
timber  be  drawn  and  what  instructions 
should  be  given  the  workmen? 

Answer  —  All  timber  should  be 
drawn  as  pillars  are  being  taken  out 
so  as  to  permit  the  roof  to  fall  in  the 
waste  and  abandoned  portions  of  the 
mine,  where  no  timber  should  be  left 
standing.  Only  experienced  workmen 
should  be  employed  to  draw  timber,  and 
they  should  be  instructed  to  use  a 
chain-puller  for  that  purpose  and  take 
every  precaution  to  avoid  being  caught 
by  a  fall  of  roof.  Where  a  post  cannot 
be  drawn  with  safety  to  the  men,  a 
hole  should  be  bored  in  the  post  and  a 
shoi-t  stick  of  dynamite  used  to  destroy 
the  timber  and  allow  the  roof  to  fall. 
Question — What  parts  in  the  hoist- 
ing plant  should  be  e.vamined  and  hotv 
often  to  insure  their  being  in  a  safe 
condition,  in  shaft  openings? 

Answer  —  All  hoisting  ropes,  cages, 
safety  catches,  safety  gates,  winding 
drums,  brakes  and  other  appliances 
used  in  hoisting,  including  the  cage- 
wings  or  keeps  at  each  landing,  in  a 
shaft  opening,  .^^houid  be  carefully  ex- 
amined at  regular  intervals.  The  more 
important  parts,  such  as  ropes,  safety 
catches,  and  cages  should  be  examined 
at  least  o  .'e  a  day  to  see  that  thev  are 
in  safe  condition. 
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Further  Fields  Inviting  Expansion  of  Overseas  Coal 

Trade  of  the  United  States* 


Markets  Opened  Up  in  Europe  and  South  America  by 
the  War  Have  Only  Been  Tapped — Spain,  Turkey  and 
Switzerland  in  Receptive  Mood  Toward  American  Product 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  PAYNEt 


PETROLEUM  is  rapidly  superseding  coal  in  Mexico, 
even  for  railroad  fuel  distant  from  centers  of  produc- 
tion. There  is  one  gas  coal  mine  at  Rio  Escondido, 
Coahuila,  which  has  produced  10,000  tons  per  month.  Most 
of  the  output  is  used  at  Monterey  and  Saltillo  and  on  the 
railroads  to  the  north. 

From  1900-1910  the  British  supplied  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  coal  used.  In  1912-1913  the  importations  were: 
Germany,  9,594  tons;  Australia,  26,801  tons;  Canada,  2,999 
tons;  United  States,  364,536  tons;  Great  Britain,  31,978 
tons,  and  Japan,  14,620  tons. 

Before  the  development  of  petroleum,  the  British  coal 
was  briquetted  and  burned  principally  by  British-owned 
railways.  The  dredge  Mexico,  permanently  employed  in 
Salina  Cruz  harbor,  uses  Pocahontas  coal.  The  United 
States  is  the  normal  source  of  all  coal  imported  for  bunker 
purposes. 

Until  1914  the  west  coast  ports  kept  about  2,000  tons 
stacked  for  bunkering  purposes.  This  came  irregularly 
from  the  Pocahontas  field  and  from  Wales  and  Australia. 
At  present  only  about  600  tons  are  kept  in  stock,  coming 
principally  from  the  mines .  in  Coahuila.  This  native  coal 
is  reported  as  about  16  per  cent  less  efficient  than  Poca- 
hontas coal.  It  also  is  unloaded  from  railroad  cars  one- 
quarter  mile  inland  and  must  be  hauled  to  the  quay.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  shipping  touching  these  ports  uses  fuel  oil. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  Netherlands  is  10  per 
cent  gas  coal,  65  per  cent  steam  coal,  and  25  per  cent  anthra- 
cite coal  and  briquets.  Screened  coal  is  preferred,  as  only 
12i  per  cent  of  the  industrial  plants  have  automatic  stoker 
equipment. 

The  railroad  fuel  situation  has  been  so  acute  that  any 
kind  of  coal,  including  lignite  and  briquets,  has  been  used. 
The  normal  requirements  are  one-third  high-volatile,  and 
two-thirds  low-Volatile.  Supplies  are  usually  obtained  in 
the  summer  months  and  stored  for  winter. 

Importations  in  tons  of  the  last  four  years  have  been 
as  follows: 

U. S. and 
Germany        EnRland         Belgium        Canada 

April  1,  1916— April  1,  1917.  .       3,377,533       1,295,722  619,439        

April  1,  1917— April  1,  1918...      2,701,110  201,012  119.877        

Aprill,  1918— April  1,  1919...         735,000  92,376.         35,680  84,491 

April  1,  1919— April  1,  1920.  ..      1,230,000  411,200       1,293,000        694,400 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States  has  not  until 
recently  been  a  material  source  of  supply,  but  it  is  stated 
that  if  prices  and  quality  can  compete  with  British  coal, 
a  permanent  footing  may  be  had  in  the  Netherlands  market. 

The  gas  plants,  which  consume  50  per  cent  of  the  gas 
coal  imported,  are  of  a  widely  diversified  type  of  equip- 
ment, accustomed  to  using  the  high  sulphur  coal  from 
Belgium,  and  averaging  from  5  to  5.6  cu.ft.  of  gas  per 
pound  of  coal.  The  manufacture  of  byproducts  is  exten- 
sively developed  and  high  fusing  point  of  ash  is  a  decided 
inducement  in  the  purchase  of  coal. 

In  1916  the  government  assumed  control  of  coal  dis- 
tribution both  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes.  Since 
the  armistice,  importing  firms  have  been  allowed  to  import 
coal,  but  a  license  is  required  for  the  transportation  of 
coal   in   the    Netherlands,   which    license    must   be    obtained 

•The  first  instalment  of  this  article,  entitled  "American  Export 
Possibilities  Denoted  by  Sidelights  on  the  Coal  Situation  in  For- 
eign Countries,"   appeared   in   Coal  Age   April   14. 

tConsulting  engineer,  Andrade-Eyre,  Inc.,  300  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


from   the    Coal    Bureau.      The   government,    therefore,   still 
retains  control. 

The  unloading  equipment  at  the  ports  of  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  is  excellent.  Ships  not  only  unload  and  leave 
without  demurrage  but  usually  with  despatch.  These  ports 
ai-e  logical  transshipment  points  for  goods  both  to  and  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  to  some  extent  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria. 

American  Coal  Gained  Ascendant  in  Norway  in  1920 

The  large  consumers  are  usually  of  sound  financial 
standing  and  handle  their  purchases  direct.  Co-operative 
some  irresponsible  American  exporter  does  not  ruin  the 
reputation  of  American  business  methods  and  American 
coal  by  chicanery,  fraud  and  substitution. 

The  normal  requirements  of  Norway  are  for  80  per  cent 
steam  and  20  per  cent  gas  coal,  screened  preferred.  Few 
mechanical  stokers  are  used,  as  there  are  no  smoke  ordi- 
nances, and  only  coke  and  tar  are  sold  as  gas  plant  by- 
products. 

storage  facilities  are  such  that  with  care,  sufficient  supply 
for  winter  can  be  carried  by  stocking  during  the  late  sum- 
mer months.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  high-grade  coal 
at  the  breaking  up  of  ice  in  the  spring. 

The  United  States  was  not  until  recently  the  source  of 
any  considerbale  quantity  of  coal,  but  inability  to  obtain 
it  elsewhere  has  opened  up  a  very  promising  export  field, 
provided,  as  has  so  unfortunately  occurred  in  many  cases, 
or  collective  buying  is  being  introduced  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  competition  in  bids  from  large  concerns,  by 
virtue  of  the  tonnage  involved. 

The  Norwegian  harbors  are  well  equipped  with  unload- 
ing facilities  for  handling  500-GCO  tons  per  day  and  at  a  few 
harbors  1,000  tons  per  day.  Return  cargoes  of  iron  and 
other  ores,  paving  stone,  saltpeter,  canned  fish,  fish  meal, 
timber,  and  paper  pulp  are  offered.  The  bulk  of  these  goods, 
however,  go  to  England  and  other  Euroj^ean  countries,  from 
which  other  return  cargoes  are  obtained. 

In  1919  Norway  procured  coal  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Australia.  During  1920  the  coal  imports  from 
the  United  States  exceeded  those  from  all  other  countries. 

Turkey  a  Growing  Market  for  American  Coal 

Prior  to  the  war  the  coal  market  of  Constantinople  was 
controlled  by  Great  Britain.  Cardiff  coal  was  well  known 
and  in  demand.  Newcastle,  Belgian,  German  and  Russian 
coals  also  had  been  used  intermittently,  but  were  never 
given  serious  consideration.  Turkish  coal  is  of  a  poox' 
grade  and  is  not  acceptable  for  bunkering  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  sulphur  content.  The  earlier  Turkish 
mines  produced  principally  lignite,  although  the  veins 
reached  by  sinking  the  shafts  deeper  have  been  somewhat 
better. 

Soon  after  the  armistice  when  England  imposed  an  em- 
bargo, local  importers  began  to  look  to  America  for  coal. 
Pocahontas  screened  coal  has  since  become  better  and  more 
favorably  known,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  substitu- 
tions have  been  made  which  reflect  seriously  on  American 
coal  and  American  ethics. 

At  the  time  this  information  was  obtained  (November, 
1920)  American  coal  was  costing  from  $35  to  $42  per  ton 
c.i.f.  Constantinople,  and  about  10,000  tons  per  month  were 
being  consumed.  Washed  Turkish  coal  costs  about  $35  per 
ton.  American  coal,  however,  compares  so  favorably  with 
English  coal,  and  is  so  superior  to  Turkish  coal,  that  con- 
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sumers  are  gradually  ordering  more  and  more  American 
coal  through  local  importers  and  importing  agencies.  They 
state  that  Turkish  coal  contains  only  about  4,000  calories 
per  ton,  while  American  coal  contains  from  7000-8000. 

About  three  hundred  merchant  vessels  per  month  arrive 
at  Constantinople.  Of  these  40  per  cent  come  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  60  per  cent  from  the  west. 

The  approximate  daily  consumption  of  coal  in  Turkey 
is  given  as:  Gas  companies,  railroads,  electric  light  com- 
panies, water  companies  and  arsenals,  600  tons;  coal  bunker- 
ing, 800  tons;  factories  and  shops,  120  tons;  mills,  100  tons; 
Imperial  palace,  schools,  ministries,  municipalities  and  in- 
stitutions, 90  tons;  military  shops,  190  tons;  Imperial  navy, 
110  tons;  total,  2,010  tons  per  day. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  credits  are  established  in  New 
York.  In  some  instances  local  importers  have  obtained 
through  London  five  to  six  months'  credit  to  finance  their 
coal  purchases  in  the  United  States.  An  American  bank 
was  recently  established  in  Constantinople  which  is  of  great 
service  in  clarifying  the  exchange  situation. 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  imported  is  gas  coal. 
The  only  storage  facilities  are  five  coal  depots  on  the  quays 
of  10,000  tons  maximum  capacity.  The  port  is  always 
crowded  and  shipping  is  congested.  Demurrage  rates  are 
very  high.  Passenger  vessels  may  unload  along  the  quay, 
but  cargo  vessels  must  lighter.  The  cost  of  lighterage, 
labor  and  loss  from  spillage  greatly  increase  the  price  of 
coal  on  the  dock. 

A  return  cargo  always  is  available  both  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Black  Sea  ports,  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  gum, 
opium,  poppy  seed  and  tobacco. 

Lighterage  facilities  are  controlled  by  the  Levant  Steve- 
doring Co.,  which  is  a  combination  of  six  shipping  agents 
representing  the  principal  British  lines.  Prices  for  lighter- 
age range  10  Itq.  to  15  Itq.  per  lighter  per  day. 

High-grade  American  coal,  however,  is  so  satisfactory, 
and  the  coal  business  so  new  in  Turkey,  that  even  with  no 
embargo  on  coal  in  England,  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  big  business  by  reputable  firms  in  America. 

Peru  a  Promising  Market  for  American  Coal 

The  use  of  gas  and  steam  coal  in  Peru  is  about  equally 
divided,  screened  coal  being  used  exclusively  by  the  gas 
plants,  and  run  of  mine  for  steam  purposes.  Briquets  also 
are  in  favor,  and  are  reported  as  giving  14,500  B.t.u. 

The  city  of  Lima  uses  80  per  cent  gas  coal,  but  has  no 
smoke  ordinance.  All  the  gas  coal  now  in  use  comes  from 
Australia.  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  hard  and  blocky, 
standing  handling  well.  Its  cost  is  about  $6  per  ton  more 
than  American  coal,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  Amer- 
ican coal  of  similar  grade  should  not  be  introduced  without 
difficulty,  as  steam  coal  from  the  United  States  already 
meets  with  favor. 

The  usual  west  coast  demurrage  charges  obtain.  The 
port  of  Callao  is  a  good  safe  harbor.  Paita  also  is  fairly 
good.  Chimbote  is  land  locked.  All  other  ports  are  open 
roadsteads. 

Until  1914  all  Peruvian  coal  came  from  Great  Britain. 
The  trade  being  now  divided  betv^een  Australia  and  the 
United  States  indicates  another  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  high-grade  product. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  and 
ores  exported,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  pro- 
curing return  cargoes  if  sailing  dates  are  advertised  in  ad- 
vance. 

Poland's  Coal  Needs  Purchased  by  State  Coal  Offices 
The  situation  in  Poland  is  somewhat  anomalous.  The  gas- 
coal  requirements  are  57,000  tons  per  month.  The  railroads 
use  screened  lump  and  the  industrial  plants  use  slack.  More 
than  75  per  cent  of  these  industries  are  equipped  with  auto- 
matic stokers,  to  whom  slack  screenings  are  allotted  by  the 
government. 

There  are  no  storage  facilities,  no  smoke  ordinances,  no 
limits  on  sulphur  in  gas,  and  the  development  of  byproducts 
is  given  great  attention. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  is  from  Germany  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  All  coal  is  bought  through  the  State  Coal 
Offices,  paid  for  by  the  government,  distributed  to  consum- 
ers and  collected  for  at  arbitrary  rates. 


The  principal  port  is  Danzig,  where  only  fair  unloading 
facilities  exist.  In  view  of  the  very  low  grade  of  coal 
which  Poland  has  had  for  some  years  past,  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  presented  for  the  introduction  of  American 
coal. 

Spain  in  Receptive  Mood  Toward  Pocahontas  Coal 

The  Spanish  railroads,  like  the  Italian,  use  low-volatile 
coal.  The  specifications  are  12-20  per  cent  volatile,  not  less 
than  14,400  B.t.u.,  and  ash  not  exceeding  8  per  cent.  Ship- 
ments are  taken  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year. 
About  twice  as  much  steam  coal  is  used  as  gas  coal.  There 
are  no  smoke  ordinances. 

The  Madrid  gas  plant  specifies  coal  running  from  30 
per  cent-32  per  cent  volatile  and  not  exceeding  18  per 
cent  ash.  The  older  portion  of  the  plant  has  hand-charged 
inclined  retorts.  Within  the  past  three  years  two  new  ser- 
ies of  27  Hovine  retorts  each,  6  meters  long,  with  a  24- 
hour  capacity  of  11,000  cu.  meters  (388,454  cu.ft.)  have 
been  installed.  The  average  yield  is  300  cu.meters  (10,594 
cu.ft.)  per  ton.  No  attempts  at  making  water  gas  have 
been  made.  Pitch,  tar,  ammonia  and  tar  byproducts  are 
efficiently  produced  and  marketed. 

The  railroads  and  larger  gas  and  steel  plants  import 
their  coal  direct.  The  smaller  consumers,  such  as  glass 
works,  etc.,  buy  through  local  importers. 

The  usual  rate  of  discharge  at  Spanish  ports  is  400  tons 
per  day.  Steamers  discharge  into  lighters  which  are  towed 
alongside  loading  wharves  and  discharged  by  small  cranes. 

British  coal  at  one  time  dominated  the  Spanish  market. 
American  coal,  especially  Pocahontas,  met  a  ready  recep- 
tion, and,  if  c.i.f.  prices  could  be  quoted  (August,  1920)  un- 
der 185  pesetas,  would  still  find  strong  demand. 

Return  cargoes  are  not  frequent.  Pyrites  from  Huelva 
are  transported  to  Baltimore  at  about  one-half  the  rate  to 
Great  Britain. 

United  States  Supplies  Half  Swiss  Needs 

The  railroads  and  principal  industries  of  Switzerland 
prefer  gas  coal.  Deliveries  are  about  equally  divided 
throughout  the  year.  The  heavy  consumption  in  winter 
is  offset  by  the  use  of  smaller  amounts  from  spring  to 
fall,  so  that  a  reserve  stock  of  two  to  six  months  is  usually 
available. 

Switzerland  will  for  many  years  require  the  importation 
of  American  coal,  the  quantity,  however,  depending  on  con- 
ditions in  the  European  coal  fields.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Swiss  Coal  Association  in  Basle  has  an  office  known  as  the 
OflJicial  Purchasing  Office  of  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  in 
New  York. 

Transportation  also  is  taken  care  of  by  this  association 
and  deliveries  are  made  to  Swiss  consumers  f.o.b.  the  Swiss 
frontier,  price  quoted  in  Swiss  currency. 

All  types  of  gas  retorts  are  in  use  and  coal  containing 
up  to  2h  per  cent  sulphur  can  be  used,  although  usually 
mixed  with  lower  sulphur  coal  when  possible.  The  average 
yield  is  360  cu.  meters  (12,713  cu.ft.)  of  gas  per  ton.  The 
sale  of  gashouse.coke  furnishes  a  material  income,  so  that 
a  good  gas  coking  coal  is  especially  desired. 

Most  of  the  coal  is  shipped  via  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  or 
Genoa,  with  occasional  cargoes  to  Cette  or  Dunkirk.  At 
present  England  is  supplying  25  per  cent  and  the  United 
States  50  per  cent  of  the  total  Swiss  requirements. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  cannot  refrain  from  voicing 
deep  regret  at  the  many  instances  in  which  good  perma- 
nent markets  for  American  coal  have  been  jeopardized  by 
the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  human  vultures  masquerading  as 
American  coal  exporters.  To  establish  a  high  standard 
both  for  quality  of  coal  and  for  business  dealing  which  shall 
not  only  assist  in  building  up  a  merchant  marine  but  shall 
also  place  America  in  an  important  position  as  a  coal  ex- 
porting nation  is  the  duty  of  every  operator,  transshipper 
and  exporter  who  would  claim  America  as  his  country. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Hugh  D. 
Butler,  now  Trade  Commissioner  at  the  Embassy  at  Lon- 
don; Captain  A.  J.  Fisk,  coal  expert  to  the  American  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  Polish  government;  the  reports  of  Trade 
Commissioner  Whitham,  ar  '  various  commercial  attaches 
for  corroboration  of  much  data  contained  in  this  article. 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


BUSINESS  is  on  the  up-grade  but  not  yet  "running  on  high,"  de- 
clares Archer  Wall  Douglas  in  his  monthly  review  of  business 
conditions  in  the  current  number  of  The  Nation's  Business. 
"The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  looking  the  facts  squarely  in  the 
face,"  the  review  continues.  "There  are  no  delusions  as  to  any  sudden 
return  to  prosperity,  nor  of  advancing  prices,  nor  of  scarcity  in  any 
lines.  There  is  the  realization  that  both  time  and  patience  are  required 
to  work  out  the  problems  which  confront  us.  The  many  have  accepted 
the  situation,  and  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  which  is 
that  much  progress  made  in  the  way  of  readjustment. 

"In  many  of  the  large  centers  there  is  the  curious  paradox  of  much 
unemployment  accompanied  by  growing  savings  accounts.  The  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  those  who  have  jobs  are  none  too  certain  of 
them,  and  are  casting  consequent  anchors  to  windward  in  the  shape  of 
less  spending. 

"The  financial  position  of  the  farmer  grows  stronger  as  he  is  grad- 
ually liquidating  his  obligations,  decreasing  his  cost  of  production,  and 
finding  more  economical  methods  of  distribution,  largely  through  his 
co-operative  associations. 

"Conditions  are  much  spotted,  both  as  to  localities  and  lines  of 
trade.  In  the  retail  trade,  buying  is  better  in  the  large  cities  than  in 
the  country  towns.  As  is  usually  the  case,  surface  indications  in  the 
great  centers,  such  as  crowded  stores  and  places  of  amusement,  with 
the  vast  number  of  automobiles  on  the  streets,  give  scant  indication 
of  real  underlying  economic  conditions. 

"There  is  much  construction  of  hard  surface  roads  under  way  as 
most  communities  seem  perfectly  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  this 
purpose.  These  permanent  highways  open  up  far  reaching  future 
possibilities  of  cheap  and  efficient  transportation  to  the  motor  truck, 
but  which  for  the  nonce  is  content  to  bide  its  time. 

"The  automobile  and  rubber  industries  have  come  back  in  a  very 
definite  fashion  when  some  false  proprets  thought  they  had  taken  the 
full  count  for  the  time  being.  So  far  they  have  disappointed  those 
who  forecast  a  mere  spurt  instead  of  a  continuous  performance.  There 
are  still  few  belated  thinkers  who  have  overstayed  their  time  and  who 
fail  to  realize  that  automobiles  are  neither  a  fad  nor  a  mere  luxury 
but  an  essential  and  inherent  phase  of  modern  life." 


Reading  Ry.  Re-employs  700  Men 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
road Co.  on  May  19  authorized  the 
re-employmenc  of  about  700  men  on 
its  track  and  work  train  forces. 
This  has  been  done,  it  is  understood, 
to  place  the  roadway  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  an  expected  early  increase 
in  business. 


Loading  of   Freight   Is   Gaining 

An  increase  of  32,133  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  loaded  with  revenue 
freight  during  the  week  which  ended 
on  May  14,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week,  was  shown  by  reports 
just  received  by  the  Car  Service 
Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  from  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  The  increase  was 
largely  due  to  increased  loading  of 
coal  and  ore  principally  for  Lake 
movement.  The  total  for  the  week 
was  750,158  cars,  which  was  how- 
ever 92,987  below  that  for  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1920  but  10,213 
more  than  that  for  the  correspond- 
ing week"  in  1919.  Increases  during  the 


week  were  reported  in  the  loading 
of  all  commodities  except  grain  and 
grain  products  and  livestock,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week.  Mer- 
chandise and  miscellaneous  freight, 
which  includes  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, totaled  451,062  cars,  or  an  in- 
crease of  4,000  over  the  week  of 
May  7. 


Pearl  Button  Factory  Runs  Steadily 

A  leading  pearl  button  manufac- 
turer announced  last  week  that  his 
factory  at  Grayville,  111.,  which  had 
been  closed  down  last  fall  when  the 
depression  first  made  itself  felt,  is 
now  being  operated  steadily.  At 
present  thirty  cutters  are  employed. 
The  manufacturer  believes  that  the 
factory  will  be  running  at  full  capac- 
ity in  the  near  future  if  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  continues. 


Re-employment  Halts  in  Detroit 

A  net  decrease  of  1,776  men  em- 
ployed was  shown  by  the  labor  re- 
port of  the  employers'  association 
of  Detroit  May  20.  It  was  the  first 
week  the  employment  situation  had 
not  improved  by  several  thousand 
since    the    industrial    revival   began. 


Rubber    Goods    Trade    Improves 

Although  still  below  normal  the 
gradual  improvement  shown  in  the 
condition  of  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  trade  has  led  manufacturers 
to  believe  that  the  determined  upward 
trend  will  continu*?.  Trading  is  in 
small  volume,  with  the  railroads  and 
mines  buying  only  in  piecemeal  quan- 
tities. Further  price  cuts  have  been 
made,  although  the  percentages  could 
not  be  determined. 


Textile  Industry  Is  Improving 

The  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  of  Massachusetts  an- 
nounced May  25  that  its  reports  in- 
dicated improved  conditions  in  the 
textile  industry,  that  the  demand  for 
boots  and  shoes  persisted,  although 
the  majority  of  plants  were  still  on 
reduced  schedules,  and  that  the  metal 
and  machinery  trades  were  Jul!  with- 
out signs  of  immediate  improve- 
ment. 


Cotton   Mill  Idle  5   Months  Reopens 

The  Greylock  Cotton  Mill,  at  Will- 
iamstown,  Mass.,  which  had  been 
closed  since  December,  reopened  Mon- 
day, May  23,  on  a  forty-eight-hour- 
a-week  schedule,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  mill  normally  employs 
250   persons 


Watch  Factories  Running  Again 

The  Robert  H.  IngersoU  &  Bro. 
watch  factories  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  had  been 
closed  for  two  months  on  account 
of  poor  business  conditions,  have 
been  reopened  and  2.500  workers  are 
put  back  on  an  earning  basis,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by 
Robert  H.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the 
company,  last  week.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
also  announced  a  reduction  in  prices, 
showing  that  the  old  dollar  watch  is 
getting  back  toward  its  pre-war  price 
when  a  dollar  was  a  dollar.  The  re- 
duction is  from  $2.50  to  $1.75. 
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Stocks  of  Coal  Held  by  Public  Utilities 
On  April  1,  1921 

OF  ALL  types  of  consumers  the  public  utilities  appear 
to  have  held  the  largest  reserves  on  April  1,  1921,  as 
indicated  by  the  Geological  Surveys'  canvass  of  consumers' 
stocks.  The  supplies  on  hand  at  electric  utilities  and  coal- 
gas  plants,  expressed  in  terms  of  weeks  and  days'  con- 
sumption, are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

WEEKS'  SUPPLY  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  HANDS  OF  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  PLANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Figures  expiessed  in  weeks  and  days  at  current  rate  of  consump  ion 
at  time  of  stock  taking* 
°°  °°  o  o 

^  2  ^  Z         ^         ^         ^        ^        ^ 
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tory,  and  practically  everywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  increases,  however,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
the  decreases.  In  comparison  with  June  1,  1920,  the  con- 
dition on  April  1  of  the  present  year  showed  an  almost 
universal  improvement,  the  only  important  exceptions  being 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  comparison  that  can  be  made 
is  between  the  present  condition  and  that  on  April  1, 
1919.  The  average  stock  for  all  plants  was  about  5  per 
cent  greater  on  April  1,  1921,  than  it  was  two  years 
before.  The  increase  was  general  over  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  the  Southeast  and  the  Lake  dock  tenntory,  again 
excepting  Wisconsin.  New  England  as  a  whole  was  slightly 
better  stocked  than  in  1919.  The  Southwest  and  the  Central 
Mississippi  Valley  were,  however,  less  well  supplied. 
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5-4 
10-2 

6-5 
12-0 

7-0 
12-1 

7-0 
11-4 

6-6 
8-2 

3-0 

4-3 

3-1 

3-1 

6-2 
7-6 

6-6 
9-3 

*The  weekly  rates  of  consumption  used  in  calculating  the 
weeks'  supply  ar-e  as  follows:  For  the  four  dates,  July  15,  1918, 
to  Jan.  1,  1919,  the  average  for  the  month  following  date  of 
stock  taking;  for  April  1,  1919,  average  for  January,  February 
and  March,  1919  ;  for  March  1  and  June  1,  1920,  average  for 
March,  April,  and  May,  1920  ;  for  Jan.  1  and  April  1,  1921,  aver- 
age for  January,   February,  and   March,   1921. 

Both  the  electric  utilities  and  the  coal-gas  plants  took 
advantage  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coal  market  to 
increase  their  reserves  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
A  group  of  representative  gas  plants  had  on  hand  19  per 
cent  more  coal  on  April  1  than  on  Jan.  1,  and  331  electric 
utility  plants  increased  their  stocks  during  the  same 
period  about  8  per  cent. 

On  April  1  these  331  plants  carried  an  average  of  6  weeks' 
and  6  day's  supply  at  the  rate  of  consumption  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1921.  New  England  utilities  were  heavily 
stocked  with  coal,  the  average  ranging  from  10  weeks  in 
Connecticut  to  15  weeks  in  Massachusetts.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  the  South  Atlantic  coastal  plain  were 
well  stocked,  as  was  the  Lake  dock  territory,  except  Wis- 
consin. The  States  of  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  were 
less  well  supplied. 

Records  of  stocks  in  terms  of  weeks'  supply  may  be  mis- 
leading when  the  rate  of  consumption  is  low,  as  at  present. 
The  varying  rate  of  consumption,  however,  does  not  affect 
comparisons  of  the  actual  tonnage  on  hand.  In  comparison 
with  Jan.  1,  1921,  stocks  held>by  a  group  of  268  plants  on 
April  1  had  increased  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Michigan. 
They  had  decreased  in  New  Frgland,  the  Lake  dock  terri- 


Retailers  Oppose  Elimination  of  Pea  Size 

THE  committee  of  retailers  on  resizing  of  anthracite  has 
submitted  a  report  covering  the  results  of  a  referendum 
on  the  subject. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  companies  throughout  the 
country  say  that  they  can  successfully  care  for  present  pea- 
coal  users  if  pea  coal  be  eliminated,  one-half  of  it  going  into 
range,  the  other  half  into  buckwheat;  seventy-three  com- 
panies answer  "No."  These  seventy-three  companies  rep- 
resent more  than  200,000  tons  of  pea-coal  business  as 
against  128,000  tons  who  believe  the  new  sizing  would  be 
acceptable  to  present  pea-coal  users. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  companies  with  193,000  tons  of 
pea-coal  business  say  that  they  could  not  sell  the  new  buck- 
wheat to  present  pea-coal  consumers.  Only  seventy-eight 
companies  with  73,000  tons  of  pea-coal  business  believe  they 
could  sell  the  new  buckwheat  to  pea-coal  users. 

Question  No.  4,  which  asks  point  blank  for  approval  or 
disapproval  of  this  plan,  resulted  in  a  vote  representing  186,- 
700  tons  of  pea  coal  in  disapproval  as  against  131,200  tons 
who  approve.  The  net  result  of  the  referendum,  therefore, 
is  to  disapprove  of  the  plan  to  eliminate  pea  coal  in  this 
manner. 

Many  questionnaires  were  returned  with  notations  to  the 
effect  that  the  original  proposition  of  but  two  domestic 
sizes  should  be  insisted  upon.  Others  fi-ankly  stated  that 
they  preferred  the  Lansford  sizing  which  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion inspected  in  the  spring  of  1920,  but  did  not  approve. 

The  committee  recommends  reiteratation  of  the  original 
proposition  in  favor  of  but  two  domestic  sizes  of  coal,  and 
requests  the  operators  to  continue  their  experiments  along 
this  line. 


REFERENDUM    ON    RESIZING   OF   ANTHRACITE    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    NATIONAL   RETAIL  COAL  MERCHANTS"  ASSOCIATION 

(All  tonnages  are  for  pea  coal  only) 
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(n)  Question  2  was;  "Could  you  successfully  take  care  of  j-our  present  pea  coal-users. 
If  pc:i  coal  were  to  be  eliminated;  one-half  KoInK  toraUKcand  one-half  Into  buckwheat?" 

('')  (Question  3  was:  'I'ould  new  buckwheat  be  siicccssfuUv  sold  to  your  present 
domestic  pea-coal  trade  " 

(<■)  liuestlon  4  was:  "Does  the  folhiwlng  reslr-lnt!  meet  with  your  approval?"  (Mean- 
tnK  the  Proposition  covered  by  Question  2). 

((/)  Three  companies  say  Lansford  sIzIhk  preferred. 


((•)  Two  domestic  sizes  preferred,  per  formal  resolution 

(/)  Two  sav  "If  over  1-Inch  mesh.  ' 

((7)   Largest  company  says  partially  approve  only. 

(ft)  One  companv  prefers  Lansford  sIzlnR. 

(J)   Five  companies  prefer  Lansford  sliint; 

(it)  One  company  says  "very  much  In  favor 
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Bids  for  New  York  City  Department  Coal  Require- 
ments, Opened  May  10,  Show  Wide  Variation 


BIDS  were  opened  by  the  Board  of  Purchase  of  New 
York  City  on  May  10  for  supplying  several  city  depart- 
ments with  16,946  tons  of  egg  coal;  4,163  tons  of  stove, 
1,116  tons  of  chestnut,  2,744  tons  of  pea;  7,212  tons  of  buck- 
wheat No.  1;  23,433  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  3;  8,323  tons  of 
semi-bituminous  mine-run;  157  tons  of  blacksmith  coal  and 
536  tons  of  coke.  Proposals  were  made  on  a  basis  of  net 
tons  and  the  specifications  provided  for  a  deduction  in  the 
event  of  any  future  cut  in  freight  rates. 

Bids  received  for  furnishing  the  Department  of  Plant 
and  Structures,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  101  tons  of 
stove,  64  tons  of  chestnut  and  50  tons  of  blacksmith  coal 
ranged  from  $13.23  to  $13.75  for  stove;  $13.23  to  $14  for 
chestnut  and  $9  to  $9.95  per  ton  for  blacksmith  coal.  The 
same  prices  were  named  for  supplying  stove  and  chestnut 
to  the  department's  buildings  in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

For  supplying  chestnut  coal  to  the  department's  buildings 
in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  bids  ranged  from  $13.24  to 
$14.50  per  ton. 

Bid  of  $15.25  Received  for  Chestnut 

For  furnishing  coal  to  the  department  buildings  in  the 
Harlem  River  Division,  the  bids  ranged  as  follows:  Stove, 
$12.07  to  $13.85;  chestnut,  $12.07  to  $15.25,  according  to 
place  of  delivery;  egg,  $13  to  $13.40,  and  blacksmith,  $7.75 
to  $11.50. 

Other  bids  received  for  city  departments  included  the 
following:  Department  of  Correction — Blackwell's  Island 
Penitentiary — 3,440  net  tons  buckwheat  No.  3,  from  $4.28 
to  $5.99;  101  Centre  St.,  Manhattan,  1,360  tons  buckwheat 
No.  1,  $5.95  to  $7;  318  tons  semi-bituminous,  $8.89  to  $9.69; 
Jefferson  Market  Court,  Manhattan,  224  tons  pea,  $10.75  to 
$11.40;  149  Raymond  St.,  Brooklyn,  1,360  tons  Buckwheat 
No.  1,  $5.14  to  $6.99;  318  tons  semi-bituminous,  $7.75  to 
$9.69;  Blackwell's  Island  Penitentary;  2,156  tons  semi- 
bituminous,  $6.54  to  $8.99;  536  tons  coke,  $10.30  to  $12.47; 
Rikers  Island  Municipal  Farm,  908  tons  semi-bituminous, 
$6.62  to  $9.25. 

Blackwell's  Island  Workhouse  bids  were  as  follows: 

3,000  Ton-s  500  Tons 

Buckwheat  Semi- 

No.  3  Bituminous 

Majestic  Coal  Co •. $4.28  $6  62 

Penn  Fuel  Co 5   44  8  70 

Stephens  Fuel  Co 4.77  6.89 

V.  H.  Younginan  &  Co 6.98 

Commonwealth  Fuel  Co 5.23  8.56 

Wyoming  \allev  Coal  Co 4  .  94  7  .  39 

FarrcllA  Son." 5  99  8.99 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co 6   54 

Inter  Citv  Fuel  Co 5.24  8  04 

B.  Nicoll&Co 7  04 

Coney  Island  Coal  Co 5.  20 

Street  Cleaning  Department — Manhattan,  1,235  tons 
stove,  $13.33  to  $13.60;  69  tons  blacksmith,  $9.69  to  $11.80; 


Brooklyn,  352  tons  egg,  $11.86  to  $13.25;   598  tons  stove, 
$12.77  to  $13.73. 

Hart's  Island  Reformatory  Prison  bids  ranged: 


6.173  Ton.^ 

Buckwheat 

No.  3 

Majestic  Coal  Co $4  50 

Penn  Fuel  Co 5  94 

V.  H.  Younginan  <Sc  Co 


1 69  Ton.<t 
Stove 


Stephens  Fuel  Co 4 

Commonwealth  Fuel  Co 5 

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co 4 

Farrel!  &  Son 5 

Inter-City  Fuel  Co 5 . 

B.  NicoU  &  Co 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co 


87 
38 
94 
99 
34 


$13.00 

13 

25 

12 
II 

47 
86 

2.640  Ton> 

.Semi- 

Bituminou* 

$6  62 

9  25 


13 
99 
65 
49 
99 
14 
18 
65 


N.  Y.  City  Reformatory,  New  Hampton,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1,620  tons,  buckwheat  No.  3,  $5.29  to  $5.90;  368  tons, 
semi-bituminous,  $7.02  to  $10;  Department  of  Parks,  Bronx, 
1,232  tons  pea,  $10.75  to  $12.12;  2,240  tons  buckwheat  No.  1, 
$7.74  to  $8.48. 

Police  Department — Manhattan,  2,586  tons  egg,  S13.24  to 
$14;  770  tons  pea,  $10.75  to  $11.40;  Brooklyn;  2,109  tons 
egg,  $11.86  to  $13.23,  144  tons  pea,  $10.18  to  $11.05;  Queens, 
487  tons  egg,  $12.60  to  $14.16;  151  tons  pea,  $10.45  to  $11.50; 
Richmond,  117  tons  egg,  $12.85  to  $14.50. 

Fire  Department — Manhattan,  3,324  tons  egg,  $13.24  to 
$14;  404  tons  chestnut,  $13.24  to  $14;  Brooklyn,  3,104  tons 
egg,  $11.86  to  $13.25;  188  tons  chestnut,  $12.15  to  $13.25; 
Queens,  1,265  tons  egg  and  134  tons  chestnut,  $14.16  each; 
The  Bronx,  1,437  tons  egg  and  37  tons  chestnut,  $13.33  to 
$13.83. 

Department  of  Health — Manhattan.  127  tons  egg  and  75 
tons  stove,  $13.33  to  $13.85  each.  Brooklyn,  55  tons  egg  and 
106  tons  stove,  $12.75  to  $13.48. 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity — Mil- 
burn  Pumping  Station,  Baldwin,  L.  I. — 302  tons  semi-bitu- 
minous, $8.73  to  $8.83.  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  Pumping  Station 
— ^187  tons  semi-bituminous,  $8.43  to  $8.52.  Pumping  Sta- 
tion, 98th  St.  &  Columbus  A  ve.,  Manhattan,  1,493  tons  buck- 
wheat No.  3,  $5.89  to  $6.99;  747  tons  semi-bituminous,  $8.49 
to  $9;  747  tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $7.87  to  $8.23.  Mt.  Prospect 
Pumping  Station,  Brooklyn-  168  tons  buckwheat  No.  1, 
$7.59  to  $8.73.  Jerome  Park  Pumping  Station — 635  tons 
buckwheat  No.  3,  $6.87  to  $6.99;  635  tons  semi-bituminous,  $9 
to  $9.99.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Pumping  Station — 226  tons  buck- 
wheat No.  1,  $8.78  to  $8.88.  Baysiae.  L.  I.,  Pumping  Sta- 
tion— 122  tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $8.78  to  $9.43.  Clove  Pump- 
ing Station,  Richmond — 1.325  tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $8.34 
to  $8.72.  Grant  City  Pumping  Station.  Richmond— 1.867 
tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $8.38  to  $8.52.  Tottenville  Pumping 
Station,  Richmond^lOl  tons  buckwheat  No.  1,  $8.34  to 
$9.43.  179th  St.,  Manhattan.  Pumping  Station^Alongside, 
1,512  tons  buckwheat  No.  3,  $5.29  to  $6.99;  1,512  tons  semi- 
bituminous,  $8.24  to  $8.99. 


Bituminous  Coal  Loaded  Into  Vessels  at  Lake  Ports  as  Dumped  bv 

Docks  for  Season  to  End  of  April* 


Port.s 


Railroads 


f  Hocking  Valley^ 


Toledo .1  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central. 

„      ,     ,  1  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Sandusky Pennsylvania 

\iwim Wheeling  &  Lake  Hrie.  . 

'-oram Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Cleveland. .  /  Pennsylvania 

F'lirport Baltimore   &    Ohio 

Ashtabula /  -'^^ew  York  Central 

_,  1  Pennsylvania 

Conneaut Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.  , 

El  ie J  Penn-syl vania — West . .  . 

I  Pennsylvania — East . . . . 


Totals 1,242.772 

*  Compiled  by  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  Cleveland.  Ohio;   H.  ^L  Griggs,  Manager 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

11,827 

240 

12,0b7 

32.552 

M09 

33,661 

0 

0 

0 

5h,2l9 

1,700 

57,919 

133,374 

3,634 

137,008 

87,860 

6.054 

93,914 

104,511 

3,428 

107,939 

175.517 

9,242 

184,759 

93,138 

12,524 

105,662 

127.795 

5,125 

132,920 

159,472 

8,040 

167.512 

6,196 

2,514 

8.710 

95,494 

15,531 

111,025 

24,983 

1,564 

26,547 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

914 

914 

108,633 

4,755 

113,388 

8,113 

803 

8,916 

116,785 

7,672 

124,457 

97,831 

4,017 

I0L848 

766 

1,561 

2,332 

180.618 

5,637 

186.255 

40,393 

292 

40,685 

95,055 

2,883 

97.938 

77,955 

237 

78.192 

60,403 

2,383 

62,786 

0 

0 

0 

22,040 

1,821 

23,8b  1 

2.306 

797 

3,103 

2,572 
301,572 

948 

3.520 

32<»,202 

4,534 

119 

4.653 

1,242.772 

46,388 

1,289,160 

27,630 

1.082.183 

51.020 

1.133,203 
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Coal  Production  Costs  and  Profits  in  Great  Britain 


Costs  of  production,  profits   and  other  statistics   of  the 
British  coal  industry  for  March,  1921,  compared  with  the 


two  preceding  months  and  the  year  1920,  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  published  by  the  Colliery  Guardian: 


Month  Ended 
March  31.  1921 

Month  Ended 
Feb.  28,  1921 

Month  Ended 
Jan.  31,  1921 

Year   1920 

Output:  _ 

Gross  Tons 
17,408,000 
2,115,694 
15,292,306* 

Gross  Tons 
17,126,000 
1,957,580 
15,168,420§ 

Gross  Tons 
19,249,000 
2,122,463 
17,126,537  11 

Gross  Ton.-i 
229.063,000 

2    Mine  consumption  and  miners'  coal 

23.792.598 

205,270,402  1i 

Amount 

Per  Ton 

Disposable 

Commercially 

Amount 

Per  Ton 

Disposable 

Commercially 

Amount 

Per  Ton 

Disposable 

Com'ercially 

.4mount 

Per  Ton 

Disposable 

Com'ercially 

Costs  of  Production: 

£21,256,923 

5,619,784 

2,544,033 

523,381 

27s.    9.61d. 
7s.    4.20d. 
3s.    3.93d. 
Os.    8.2Id. 

£22.223.764 

4,611,271 

2,202,601 

504,093 

29s.    3.63d. 
6s.    0.96d. 
2s.  10.85d. 
Os.    7.98d. 

£27,046,305 

4,738,748 

2,298,832 

556,425 

31s.7.01d. 
5s.  6.41d. 
2s.  8.21d. 
Os.  7.80d. 

£264.721.632 

55.162,608 

24,906,628 

6,605.083 

25s.  9.50d. 

5    Storefc  and  timber 

5s.  4.49d. 

6.  Other  costs** 

2s.  5. 1 2d. 

7.  Royalties 

Os.  7.72d. 

8.  Total  costs 

£29,944,121 
146,239 

39s.     1.95d. 
Os.    2.29d.t 

£29,541,729 
142,565 

38s.  11.42d. 
Os.    2.26d.t 

£34,640,310 
171,577 

40s.  5.43d. 
Os.  2.41d.t 

£351,395.951 
1.540.777 

34s.  2.83d. 

9    Deduct  Droceeds  of  miners'  coal  + 

Os.  I.80d.t 

1 0    Net  costs 

£29,797,882 
24,538.673 

38s.  11.66d. 
323.     1.1  Id. 

£29,399,164 
24,862,768 

38s.    9.16d. 
32s.    9.39d. 

£34,468,733 
29,579,402 

40s.  3.02d. 
346.  6.51d. 

£349,855,174 
383,947,511 

343.  1   03d. t 

Proceeds: 

37s.  4.90d. 

12.  Balance:t 

Debits 

£5,259,209 

63.  10.55d.t 

£4,536,396 

5s.  ll.77d.t 

£4,889.331 

53.  8.5Id.t 

Credits. . .      .              

£34,092,337 

3s.  3.87d.t 

1 3    Number  of  work  people  employed 

1,197,765 
14.53 

£17     153.     Od. 

1,218,798 
14.05 

£18     43.     8d. 

1,224,486 
15.72 

£22     Is.     9d. 

1,185,108  5 

14    Tonnasre  raised  oer  oerson  emoloved 

193.28 

1 5.  Earnings  per  person  employed 

£223     7s.     5d. 

*  Of  the  15.292.306  tons  disposed  of  commercially,  3,024.083  tons  were  shipped 
for  export  and  foreign  bunkers,  mainly  from  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
Northumberland  and  Durham. 

t  The  proceeds  of  miners'  coal,  so  far  as  it  i.=  supplied  at  special  prices,  are 
treated  as  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  coal  disposed  of  commercially 
and  the  deductions  in  the  '  'per  ton' '  columns  have  been  calculated  by  dividing  the 
proceeds  of  miners'  coal  by  the  tonnage  disposable  commercially. 

t  In  addition  to  the  deficit  saown  in  Item  12.  provision  has  to  be  made  for: — 


depreciation;  interest  on  debentures  and  other  loans;  capital  adjustments  under 
the  Finance  Acts;  and  the  profit  to  which  the  owners  are  entitled  under  the  Coal' 
Mines  (Emergency)  Act,  1920-21. 

§  Including  2.767.880  tons  shipped  for  exports  and  foreign  bunkers. 

II  Including  2.741.714  tons  shipped  for  exports  and  foreign  bunkers. 

IT  Including  38.772,213  tons  snipped  for  exports  and  foreign  bunkers. 

**  Management,  salaries,  insurances,  repairs,  oflSce,  selling  and  general  ex- 
penses, etc. 


A  Few  English  Miners  Return  to  Work 

SIX  hundred  Shropshire  mine  workers  returned  to  the 
mines  on  May  25  under  a  temporary  wage  agreement 
with  the  colliery  owners.  The  Government  on  May  24  was 
of  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  bring  the 
parties  together  as  long  as  their  propositions  were  so  griev- 
ously variant.  When  Parliament  met  on  that  date  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Government  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  asked  if  Lloyd  George  could  make  a  statement, 
requested  that  the  question  be  put  again  on  May  26.  Rumors 
were  circulating  that  by  May  27  a  renewal  of  the  confer- 
ences might  be  expected,  and  on  May  25  Mr.  Chamberlain 
announced  that  the  Government  had  actually  summoned 
the  conference. 

Among  the  strikers  the  desire  for  pooling  of  costs 
and  earnings  still  persists  in  some  quarters,  and  the  men 
are  still  in  hope  of  being  successful  in  obtaining  a  national 
pool,  but  in  other  sections,  according  to  labor  leaders,  their 
desire  is  simply  to  obtain  a  wage  scale  better  than  that 
now  offered.  Safety  gangs  in  some  sections  are  doing  work 
preparatory  to   a   resumption. 

Many  London  street-car  men  were  talking  of  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  but  when  the  question  was  put  to  a  vote  it 
was  so  discouraging  that  the  leaders  have  refused  to  an- 
nounce the  outcome,  so  clearly  did  it  evince  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  mine  workers'  cause  among  the  employees  of  the 
London  street  railways.    The  lack  of  coal  has  made  further 


Canada  Reduces  Coal  Freight  Rate 
10  Per  Cent  for  Summer 

CANADA'S  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  in 
session  at  Ottawa,  May  23,  ordered  a  10-per  cent 
summer  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  moved  in 
the  prairie  provinces.  The  lower  rate  is  effective 
from  June  1  to  Aug.  21. 


cuts   in   train   .service   and   the   London   subways   are   now 
closed  down  after  11.45  p.m.     For  a  while  the  volunteers 
who  were  unloading  foreign  coal  and  the  dockworkers  in 
Glasgow    refused   to    go   to   work,    but    now,    having   been- 
assured  that  they  will  not  be  victimized  by  the  strikers,  . 
they  have  decided  to  return. 


Alabama  and  Mingo  County  Men  Look  to 
Washington  for  Assistance 

CERTAIN  influences  are  being  used  in  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  Alabama  wage  dispute  to  Washington. 
A  body,  taking  the  attractive  name  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  has  appealed  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
for  an  investigation  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  coal  fields 
of  Alabama,  declaring  the  Governor's  recent  award  "a 
gross  injustice  to  miners"  and  alleging  that  it  "perpetuates 
conditions  that  may  break  out  at  any  time  into  open  indus- 
trial conflict." 

The  appeal  declares  that  the  Governor's  orders  were  in 
open  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  mine  workers  and 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  thrown  against  the 
workers  from  September,  1920,  to  February  of  this  year, 
the  purpose  being  "to  crush  the  effort  of  the  workers  to 
obtain  decent  conditions  and  the  right  of  organization." 

Fred  Mooney,  the  district  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  that  part  of  West  Virginia  to 
which  Mingo  County  is  assigned  by  the  organization,  has 
been  in  Washington  seeking  to  obtain  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigation of  the  mine  troubles  of  Mingo  County.  Last  ses- 
sion Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  introduced  a  resolution 
for  an  investigation  into  the  strike,  but  no  action  was  taken, 
as  Chairman  Kenyon,  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, frankly  stated  that  no  time  remained  for  disposal 
during  that  session.  President  John  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  conferring  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  assist  in  a  settlement  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  mine  workers'  organization.  A  Senatorial 
investigation  was  ordered  May  26.  Both  operators  and 
mine  workers  are  anxious  for  it,  and  Senators  Sutherland  ' 
and  Elkins  are  outspoken  in  .;s  favor. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  which  is  to  consider  the  scope  of 
fact-finding  which  is  to  be  included  in  the  Frelinghuysen 
bill  is  to  be  held  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Wash- 
ington, June  7.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  will  preside.  Secre- 
taries Hoover  and  Fall  will  be  in  attendance.  In  addition 
there  will  be  three  representatives  of'  each  of  the  following 
organizations:  National  Coal  Association,  American  Whole- 
sale Coal  Association,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation. The  anthracite  industry  also  will  have  three  repre- 
sentatives in  attendance.  The  National  Coal  Association 
will  be  represented  by  W.  K.  Field,  E.  E.  White,  and  Ralph 
Crews.  The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  will  be 
represented  by  W.  R.  Coyle,  Noah  H.  Swayne  and  George  H. 
Cushing.  The  retailers  will  be  represented  by  Roger 
Stevens,  John  Lloyd  and  Homer  D.  Jones.  The  anthracite 
industry  will  be  represented  by  S.  B.  Warriner,  William  L. 
Connell  and  W.  H.  Williams. 

No  formal  plans  are  to  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  expressed  the  desire 
that  it  be  a  round-table  discussion.  He  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  alter  his  bill  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  works  a  hardship  out  of  proportion  to 
the  value  to  be  derived.  He  is  anxious  to  have  it  in  just 
as  simple  form  as  will  accomplish  its  purposes  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

A  preliminary  conference  will  be  held  June  6  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  by  the  representatives  of  the  coal  organiza- 
tions. 

Manufacturers'  Counsel  Says  Compulsory 
Fact  Finding  Is  Unconstitutional 

ANY  law  providing  for  compulsory  collection  of  production 
xjL  statistics  is  distinctly  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  and 
clearly  unconstitutional,  according  to  an  opinion  rendered 
by  Nathan  B.  Williams,  counsel  for  the  National  Manufac- 
turers Association,  in  connection  with  the  Frelinghuysen 
bill  providing  for  compulsory  fact-finding  as  to  coal  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Williams  states  that  it  has  been  held  repeatedly 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that,  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  constitution,  Congress  has  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  production,  as  "production"  is  not 
"commerce."  He  cites  various  opinions  to  sustain  his  con- 
tention. 

The  Calder  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 
in  its  final  report  states  that  it  abandons  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment control  of  coal  and  recommends  in  its  stead  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  securing,  collecting  and  publishing 
of  information  with  respect  to  the  coal  business. 


Government  Files  Brief  in  National  Coal 
Association  Injunction  Case 

LERT  SLACK,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
•  eral,  has  filed  his  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  injunction  proceedings 
brought  by  the  National  Coal  Association.  Mr.  Slack  de- 
velops in  detail  the  arguments  which  he  made  orally  at  the 
time  the  case  was  heard.  Counsel  for  the  National  Coal 
Association  is  completing  the  brief  which  will  be  presented 
in  behalf  of  the  National  Coal  Association's  contention. 


Creditors  of  Old  Tidewater  Exchange  Fail 
To  Devise  Means  to  Collect  Charges 

CREDITORS  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  held 
.a  meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City,  on 
May  24  to  formulate  a  course  of  action  regarding  the  proper 
method  of  assessing  demurrage  charges.  There  were  about 
twenty  in  attendance.  No  definite  action  was  taken  and  no 
date  was  fixed  for  holding  another  meeting.  After  the 
meeting  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  who  had  issued  the 


call  for  the  meeting,  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him 
that  a  committee  to  represent  the  debtors  of  the  old 
Exchange,  against  which  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been 
filed,  be  appointed. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  in  stating  the  objects  of 
the  gathering  said  he  believed  it  would  be  unwise  to  appoint 
a  trustee  who  would  bring  suits  against  debtor  members  of 
the  Exchange  as  lawyers'  and  other  fees  would  eat  up  all 
moneys  which  might  be  coming  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  matters  in  litigation  were  given  to  juries  to 
decide,  the  Exchange  would  lose  out  in  many  instances.  He 
favored  compromising  the  claims.  Others  spoke  in  the 
same  strain,  favoring  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  who 
would  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  amiable  settlement  with- 
out taking  the  matter  into  court. 


Convention  of  Coal  Wholesalers  to  Consider 
Establishment  of  TrafiBc  Division 

THE  program  of  the  convention  of  the  American  Whole- 
sale Coal  Association  is  practically  in  its  final  form. 
The  opening  session,  June  7,  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
discussion  of  the  market  situation.  D.  B.  Wentz  is  sched- 
uled to  discuss  the  Eastern  situation;  C.  M.  ModderwelU 
the  Western  situation,  and  H.  Y.  Saint,  the  export  situa- 
tion. George  H.  Cushing,  the  managing  director,  will 
present  at  that  session  a  printed  statistical  report  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  discussion.  C.  L.  Couch,  president 
of  the  organization,  will  deliver  his  annual  address.  The 
reports  of  the  managing  director  and  of  the  treasurer  will 
be  distributed  in  printed  form.  The  report  of  the  man- 
aging director  will  show  that  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  now  well  above  the  six  hundred  mark. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  session  will  be  traffic.  At 
that  session  it  will  be  decided  whether  or  not  the  associa- 
tion will  establish  a  traffic  division,  which  will  involve  the 
employment  of  an  expert  traffic  man  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  association.  The  discussion  will 
revolve  around  talks  by  Wm.  A.  Wimbish,  G.  N.  Snider 
and  Judge  Arthur  B.  Hayes.  The  report  of  the  traffic  com- 
mittee will  be  presented. 

The  event  in  the  eveni  ig  will  be  the  banquet,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  Noah  H.  Swasme  will 
be  toastmaster.  Speakers  will  be  C.  L.  Couch,  J.  G.  Brad- 
ley, Ty  Cobb  and  Irwin  S.  Cobb. 

Officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
elected  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  morning  discussion 
will  be  on  "The  Future  of  Associations."  J.  D.  A.  Morrow 
and  Ellery  B.  Gordon  will  furnish  some  of  the  material 
to  be  taken  up  for  general  discussion.  C.  C.  Carlin  will 
discuss  legislation,  after  which  the  representatives  of  the 
association  who  will  have  attended  the  Frelinghuysen  con- 
ference will  report.  The  convention  then  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  resolutions. 


Governor  Sproul  Signs  Mine-Cave  Bills; 
Will  Operators  Absorb  Coal  Tax? 

GOVERNOR  SPROUL  of  Pennsylvania  signed 
the  Kohler  and  Fowler  mine-cave  bills  on  Fri- 
day, May  27.  Apparently  the  Governor  was  con- 
siderably in  doubt  as  to  the  right  course  and  possi- 
bly was  governed  more  by  his  early  promise  to  sign 
the  bills  than  by  his  judgment  as  to  their  value. 
S.  J.  McDonald,  president  of  the  Scranton  Central 
Labor  Union,  says  they  will  be  of  as  much  benefit 
to  the  community  as  an  epidemic  of  smallpox. 

Unconfirmed  rumors  that  are  circulating  declare 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  anthracite  companies 
to  absorb  without  increase  in  price  the  anthracite 
coal  tax  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  has 
been  finally  determined  by  the  courts.  They  intend 
to  fight  it,  believing  it  unfair  to  the  consumer. 
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F.  H.  Alfred  Urges  Summer  Delivery  of 
Next  Winter's  Coal 

"Hp  HE  Pere  Marquette  Ry.  has  just  completed  contracts 
J-  for  company  coal  for  the  ensuing  12-month  period, 
and  we  are  already  storing  fuel  for  next  winter's  operation. 
This  prompts  me  to  appeal  to  manufacturers  and  coal 
dealers  to  begin  now  to  buy  and  store  coal  in  adequate 
volume,  rather  than  wait  until  later  in  the  year."  Frank 
H.  Alfred,  president  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  thus  urges 
manufacturers  and  coal  dealers  in  the  territory  served  by 
the  company's  lines  to  push  "summer  delivery"  of  next 
winter's  supplies. 

"There  are  economic  advantages,"  continued  Mr.  Alfred, 
"in  purchasing  coal  for  winter  use  during  the  summer 
months,  and  two  of  these  are  of  the  greatest  importance: 
The  usual  lower  prices  that  prevail  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  certainty  of  timely  delivery. 

"We  are  all  hopeful  of  better  business  conditions  return- 
ing shortly  and  so  in  moving  every  ton  of  freight  possible 
during  the  summer  months,  when  the  transportation 
machine  is  at  its  maximum  of  efficiency,  we  can  then  dis- 
pose of  the  worries  about  its  adequacy  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  returned  prosperity." 


Representative  Linthicum  Asks  Inquiry 
Into  Baltimore  Coal  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVE  J.  CHARLES  LINTHICUM  of 
Maryland  in  a  letter  to  States  Attorney  Robert  F. 
Leach,  dated  May  25,  asked  an  investigation  by  the  Grand 
Jury  to  determine  whether  illegal  or  unjust  methods  are 
pursued  by  Baltimore  retail  coal  dealers  to  maintain  the 
present  prices  of  anthracite  coal. 

The  request  was  made,  Mr.  Linthicum  said,  on  the  ground 
that  prices  should  be  and  could  be  decreased  somewhat  if 
the  dealers  wanted  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Linthicum  points  out  that  there  is  a  uniform  price 
for  anthracite  coal  offered  by  the  Baltimore  dealers  and 
an  absence  of  competition  on  a  price  and  value  basis.  He 
says  it  "has  been  asserted  and  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  centralized  body  which  not  only  fixes  the  price  of  coal 
for  each  month  but  also  in  some  manner  prevents  competi- 
tion by  independent  dealers  through  an  understanding  with 
coal  operators  from  whom  the  dealer  obtains  his  supply." 

Retail  coal  dealers  in  Baltimore  have  insisted  that  the 
margin  between  the  final  sale  price  of  anthracite  coal  and 
the  purchase  price  paid  by  them  was  about  $2.83  a  ton. 


Details  of  Reading  Dissolution  Settled 

Two  important  points  decided  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Philadelphia  on  May  21  in  the  Reading  disso- 
lution case  were  that  equal  rights  be  given  to  common 
and  preferred  stockholders  in  receiving  the  stock  of  the  new 
coal  corporation  taking  over  the  Reading's  (a  holding  com- 
pany) equity  in  the  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  that  tho 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee  to  await  a  favorable 
time  for  its  disposal. 

The  Reading  Company  after  its  holdings  in  the  coal  com- 
pany and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  are  disposed 
of,  is  to  be  merged  with  the  P.  &  R.  Railroad  Co.,  which  will 
subject  it  to  regulation  as  a  common  carrier. 

The  common  stockholders,  however,  contend  that  they  are 
entitled  to  more  than  the  preferred  stockholders,  and  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the  plan  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 


Ohio  Men  Ask  Flexible  Differential  in  Rates 
From  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 

COAL  rates  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  points 
will  be  considered  at  a  hearing  to  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  June  11  by  an  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.      The     Southern     Ohio     Coal     Exchange     has 


attacked  all  these  rates,  which  has  precipitated  a  proceed- 
ing which  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  The  petition 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  presents  a 
novel  theory,  in  that  it  proposes  to  substitute  a  flexible 
differential  for  the  fixed  differential.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  40c.  differential  fixed  in  1917  on  the  basis  of 
the  rates  in  effect  at  that  time  should  be  wider,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  corresponding  relationship,  now  that  higher  rates 
are  in  effect. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow  to  Represent  Coal  in  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce 

IT  IS  understood  that  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  will  leave  for  Europe 
early  in  June  as  representative  of  the  coal  association  on  the 
Raw  Materials  Division  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  will  bold  its  first  meeting  in  London  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  27. 

"Restoration  of  the  World's  Commerce,"  the  main  theme 
of  the  conference,  will  be  discussed  by  some  two  hundred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  represent- 
atives from  eleven  other  countries.  Some  of  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  have  already  sailed  for  Europe,  but 
the  majority  will  leave  during  the  early  part  of  June. 
.  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration,  will  be  chairman  of  the  conference  on 
transportation  and  communication. 


Mine  Workers  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
Refuse  to  Discuss  Lower  Wages 

ARE  PLY  has  been  made  to  coal  operators  around  Du  Bois, 
-  Pa.,  in  answer  to  their  request  that  the  mine  workers 
of  District  No.  2  meet  their  employers  and  discuss  a  read- 
justment. John  Brophy,  president  of  the  district,  which 
is  otherwise  known  as  that  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  sent 
the  reply  and  said  the  request  was  somewhat  vague,  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  conference  not 
being  specified.  He  added  that  the  scale  now  in  force  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  national  organization  and  could  not 
be  amended  till  March  31,  1922. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  in  explaining  before  the 
House  Appropi'iations  Committee  his  plan  to  ci*eate 
divisions  in  the  department  to  co-operate  with  industry  in 
developing  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  foreign  countries  there  existed  combinations  for 
imports  by  which  one  group  buys  all  articles  of  a  certain 
kind,  including  coal,  which  groups  dictate  prices  in  the 
United  States.  He  pi'oposed  the  addition  of  specialists  to 
the  department  to  work  out  plans  in  co-operation  with 
industries  to  meet  these  forces.  Director  Stratton,  of  the 
Standard^  Bureau,  referring  to  fields  for  investigations 
looking  to  elimination  of  waste  in  industry,  said  that  in 
ceramic  work  and  other  industrial  processes  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  heat  is  utilized.  He  suggested  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  utilization  of  low-grade  fuels  and  the  saving 
of  the  expensive  fuels  for  more  important  uses.  Secretary 
Hoover  said  that  if  the  Government  could  turn  the  sulphur 
gases  from  furnaces  into  sulphur  it  would  save  the  country 
$50,000,000  a  year.  Director  Stratton  referred  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  firms  had  used  waste  heat  to  dry  a 
product  where  before  the  product  was  dried  by  burning  fuel. 


An  informal  discussion  of  the  effect  of  Lake  coal  rates 
at  Lake  points  not  covered  by  the  28c.  reduction  took  place 
in  Washington  May  26  between  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  affected.  There  were  separate  conferences 
with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officials  and  with 
representatives  of  the  railroads.  Discrimination  against 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  other  points  is  created  by  the  rate 
authorized  on  coal  for  the  Northwest,  it  is  alleged. 


* 

'* 
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In  Coal  Age,  May  19,  page  916.  the  Georges  Creek  & 
Phoenix  Mining  Corporation.  Philadelphia,  was  reported  as 
bidding  on  14,000  tons  of  Maryland  coal  for  the  Government 
Fuel  Yard.     The  amount  should  nave  been  140,000  tons. 
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Industrial  Buyers  Are  Incredulous  at  Coal  Man's 
Urging  to  ''Buy  Now  or  All  Is  Lost'' 

Purchasing  Agents  Defer  Purchase  of  Coal  in  Large  Quantities  Until  Labor 
Costs  Are  Deflated — ^Altruistic  Reasons  for  Buying  Make  Little  Impression 
— Offer  of  Exceptional  Value  Would  Make  Consumer  Anxious  to   Buy 

By  Elwood  Sampson* 

Written  for  Coal  Age 


WHY  doesn't  the  industrial  buyer  buy  coal  NOW? 
Why  does  he  not  take  advantage  of  the 
present  low  prices  and  thereby  avoid  the  higher 
prices  and  all  of  the  griefs  of  the  winter  season?  These 
and  many  similar  questions  are  undoubtedly  being 
asked  by  almost  everyone  in  the  coal  trade. 

As  it  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  for  the  industrial 
buyer  either  to  remain  silent  or  to  give  an  offhand 
superficial  reason  for  his  action,  the  coal  trade  as  a 
whole  is  kept  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  under- 
lying reasons  which  govern  the  course  that  industrial 
buyers  are  pursuing.  Because  he  has  remained  silent, 
most  coal  operators  and  dealers  assume  that  he  is  short- 
sighted in  his  policy,  and  is  "lying  down  on  the  job"  in 
being  indifferent  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  industrial  purchasing  agent  was  never  more  alert 
than  he  is  today.  He  has  never  more  carefully  watched 
each  day's  developments  and  weighed  each  and  every 
factor  which  has  any  influence  on  the  buying  situation. 
He,  therefore,  has  a  certain  definite  understanding  of 
the  whole  situation  in  general  and  in  detail.  As  this  is 
the  result  of  a  carefully  worked-out  analysis,  and  is  con- 
structive in  principle,  elucidation  of  the  purchasing 
agents'  viewpoint  will  help  the  present  buyers'  position 
in  relation  to  the  coal  situation. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  presenting  the  basic  points 
brought  out  at  our  recent  meetings,  when  only  indus- 
trial purchasing  agents  were  present,  and  we,  therefore, 
were  free  to  discuss  openly  our  own  problems  and 
viewpoints. 

Conclusions  Based  on  Large  Michigan  Industries 

Purchasing  agents  are  not  unanimous  upon  every 
point  affecting  them  any  more  than  any  other  class  of 
business  men.  So  I  will  pass  by  the  various  points  on 
which  we  could  not  agree  and  present  only  those  of  far- 
reaching  importance  upon  which  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  crystallization  of  opinion  when  the  discus- 
sion was  completed.  As  more  than  90  per  cent  of  Michi- 
gan's largest  industrial  concerns,  which  rank  as  "top 
notchers,"  were  represented  at  at  least  one  of  these 
several  state  meetings  held  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
this  presentation,  while  unofficial,  is  a  true  one. 

The  industrial  purchasing  agent's  viewpoint  is 
unavoidably  radically  different  from  that  of  the  coal 
trade.  There  is  the  universal  difference  of  viewpoint 
between  buyer  and  seller.  Also,  there  is  the  great 
difference  in  degree  of  importance  to  each  side.  To  the 
coal  trade  the  problems  of  coal  production  and  sale  cover 
the  entire  horizon.  For  us  they  form  only  a  small 
portion,  inasmuch  as  we  have  many  other  problems  of 
equally  great  importance.  For  this  reason  the  coal  man 
gives  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  solving  his  par- 


*National  chairman.  Public  Relations   Committee,   the   National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents. 


ticular  industrial  problems.     The  difficulties  are  there- 
fore magnified  till  they  seem  all-embracing. 

When  we  consider  them,  we  do  so  in  relation  to  our 
many  other  equally  important  problems.  In  so  doing  we 
naturally  reduce  the  size  of  tnese  coal  problems  to  a 
small  percentage  of  what  they  mean  to  the  coal  industn'. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  begin  to  be  so  greatly  excited 
over  them  as  you  are;  or  else  we  would  lose  the  proper 
perspective,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  in  order 
to  meet  all  of  our  various  problems. 

Because  of  the  all-importance  of  the  coal  industry  to 
the  coal  trade,  you  try  out  new  methods  for  promoting 
sales  and  for  protecting  your  industry.  These  often 
strike  you  as  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  should 
be  wonderfully  effective.  However,  in  our  buying  posi- 
tions we  have  long  ago  learned  that  human  nature  is 
basically  the  same.  Every  industry  goes  through  the 
same  course  of  events,  whether  coal,  copper  or  steel,  etc. 
The  things  you  are  doing  have  already  been  done  or  are 
still  to  be  done  by  all  of  the  other  industries.  This 
regular  order  of  events  tells  the  professional  buyer 
what  is  the  coal  situation,  both  present  and  future. 

Coal  Industry  Is  in  Propaganda  Stage 

You  have  just  been  going  through  the  stage  which 
buyers  call  the  "propaganda  stage."  This  propaganda 
stage  always  expresses  itself  in  two  dominating  lines  of 
thought.  One  is  an  aggressive  defense  of  the  positioi« 
of  that  particular  industry.  The  other  is  telling  the 
professional  buyer  why  and  how  he  should  handle  his 
work  of  purchasing.  Long  ago  we  learned  that  any 
industry  carrying  on  an  aggressive  defense  has  some 
improper  conditions  which  the  industry  itself  knows 
about  but  which  it  hopes  to  keep  concealed  by  directing 
attention  in  some  other  direction.  For  this  reason,  even 
if  his  own  judgment  told  the  professional  buyer  that 
prices  had  reached  bottom,  for  instance,  he  would  know 
that  his  judgment  was  mistaken  so  long  as  that  aggres- 
sively defensive  propaganda  was  being  carried  on. 

The  other  parallel  line  of  action  of  telling  the  buyer 
how  he  should  handle  his  professional  work  is  the 
expression  of  a  certain  panicky  state  of  thought.  This 
occurs  when  an  industry  has  gone  through  prosperous 
times  which  have  produced  a  general  letting  down  of 
ability.  The  man,  or  the  firm,  or  the  industry  that  has 
become  soft  through  a  long  period  of  prosperity  is 
panic-stricken  when  the  bottom  starts  to  slip  out  from 
under.  This  causes  the  party  so  stricken  to  place  the 
burden  of  saving  the  situation  upon  someone  else's  effort 
instead  of  on  his  own.  Accordingly  as  each  industry  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  serious  deflation  it  in  turn  has 
"grabbed"  at  the  buyer,  demanding  that  he  "buy  now 
or  all  is  lost." 

Everyone  in  a  normal  state  of  mind  knows  that  sales 
are  not  made  through  the  seller  reciting  his  troubles, 
instead   they  are  made  when  the  seller  first  presents 
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something  of  exceptional  value  to  the  buyer  and  thereby 
causes  the  latter  to  want  to  buy. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  stopping  sales  than  by 
starting  a  propaganda  campaign. 

Taking  up  the  important  points  set  forth  in  the  coal 
trade's  propaganda  campaign  let  us  consider  the  indus- 
trial buyers'  reaction  to  them  and  analysis  of  the 
situation. 

First  is  the  propaganda  statement  that  a  large  portion 
of  next  winter's  requirements  must  be  bought  now  or 
there  will  be  a  severe  shortage  of  coal  this  winter  with 
rapidly  soaring  prices.  Industrial  buyers  do  not  believe 
this  will  happen  unless  there  is  a  quick  radical  change 
in  the  underlying  economic  situation.  Should  any 
business  concern  have  certain  strong,  well-organized 
department  and  others  unable  to  function  properly  the 
lack  of  proper  co-ordination  would  almost  certainly  pro- 
duce a  heavy  business  loss. 

The  economic  situation  today  is  exactly  parallel  to 
this.  Prices  and  costs  in  most  of  the  raw  material 
industries  are  completely  deflated.  On  the  other  hand, 
retail  prices  are  about  half  way  deflated  and  rents 
scarcely  more  than  5  per  cent.  This  being  true,  the 
consumers'  purchases  will  continue  at  a  minimum. 
Every  individual  who  still  maintains  a  home,  paying 
highly  inflated  rent,  has  such  a  large  percentage  of  his 
income  thereby  used  up  that  he  must  do  without  a 
corresponding  percentage  of  other  things,  whether  he 
so  desires  or  not.  High  rents  on  business  property  also 
help  greatly  to  reduce  the  consumers'  purchasing  power, 
because  they  represent  the  major  portion  of  inflation 
still  present  in  retail  prices. 

Economic  Situation  Curtails  Purchasing 

This  distorted  condition  in  the  economic  situation 
prohibits  the  normal  spreading  out  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer.  This  greatly  reduces  consumer 
buying.  This  then  results  in  few  orders  and  plants 
scarcely  running.  So  long  as  the  high  rents  continue, 
we  cannot  get  back  to  a  nationally  prosperous  condition 
or  to  a  basis  of  ordering  in  sufficient  volume  to  cause  a 
severe  coal  shortage.  If  all  rent  and  land  prices  were 
50  per  cent  lower  than  the^'  present  level  we  would 
figure  on  100  per  cent  increase  in  coal  consumption. 

Second  is  the  propaganda  claim  that  coal  prices  have 
reached  bottom;  therefore,  any  change  in  price  must  be 
an  upward  one. 

Industrial  buyers  know  that  deflation  applies  to  more 
things  than  commodity  prices.  The  economic  law  is 
that  when  the  price  trend  turns  downward,  it  goes  con- 
siderably below  the  cost  of  production  and  stays  there 
until  deflation  in  profits,  in  labor,  imd  in  other  produc- 
tion costs  is  completed. 

The  coal  trade  believes  complete  deflation  has  taken 
place  in  the  coal  industry.  Industrial  buyers  do  not 
believe  this,  because  of  their  wide  range  of  knowledge 
concerning  what  has  happened  in  each  of  the  many 
important  industries.  Labor  costs  are  too  high  on 
account  of  the  strongly  unionized  condition  of  the  coal 
miners. 

The  coal  trade  has  a  particularly  difficult  task  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  deflation  in  wages.  This  must  be 
undertaken,  however,  for  the  general  industrial  welfare 
of  the  country.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  properly 
balanced  exchange  of  commodities,  so  that  the  workers 
in  each  line  can  exchange  their  labor  through  the 
medium  of  money  for  the  proper  amount  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.    Accordingly,  as  a  matter  of  protecting  the 


industrial  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  respective  firms,  industrial  buyers  feel  it  would 
be  the  wrong  thing  to  order  coal  in  heavy  quantities 
until  coal  labor  costs  have  been  completely  deflated. 

A  particularly  important  factor  to  be  straightened 
out  before  the  industrial  buying  of  coal  will  begin  in 
heavy  quantities  is  that  of  high  freight  rates.  In  no 
other  commodity  used  in  most  industrial  plants  is  the 
freight  rate  itself  such  a  large  part  of  the  commodity 
cost.  To  overcome  this  condition  the  coal  trade  should 
join  hands  with  the  industrial  buyer  in  making  the 
railway  executives  understand  their  clear  duty.  They 
are  now  sending  out  a  large  amount  of  propaganda 
showing  that  railway  rates  cannot  come  down  because 
operating  costs  are  too  high.  Instead  they  should  cease 
this  aggressively  defensive  propaganda  and  direct  their 
efforts  toward  reducing  high  labor  costs,  so  that  freight 
rates  can  be  lowered,  with  resultant  benefit  to  every 
industry,  transportation  included. 

A  matter  of  vital  concern  in  a  situation  like  the 
present  is  that  of  money  or  credit.  Every  firm,  large 
and  small,  is  working  under  tight  credit  conditions.  This 
limits  each  one  to  a  certain  small  amount  of  money  to 
invest  in  future  needs  when  they  feel  that  the  trend  of 
price  warrants  this.  Therefore,  a  careful  analysis  is 
made  of  each  of  the  various  raw  materials  necessary 
and  the  expenditure  made  in  the  direction  which 
promises  the  best  net  return  on  the  amount  of  money 
available. 

Accordingly,  in  the  competition  of  the  various  indus- 
tries to  obtain  a  portion  of  money  spent  for  future 
needs,  the  coal  trade  is  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  copper,  tin,  lead,  cotton  and  other  raw 
materials,  for  in  those  industries  the  deflation  of  profits,, 
labor  and  all  producing  costs  have  been  carried  much 
further  relatively  than  they  have  in  the  coal  business. 

Altruism  Is  a  Poor  Business  Getter 

Moreover,  every  business  man  knows  that  when  any- 
one has  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  spend,  and  one 
party  shows  how  he  can  produce  a  profit;  whereas,  the 
second  party  wants  it  spent  for  an  altruistic  purpose, 
the  former  always  wins  out.  For  this  reason  eveiy 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  coal  trade  to  get  industrial 
purchasing  agents  to  buy  coal  now  from  the  altruistic 
purpose  of  not  overloading  the  railroads  when  winter 
comes  is  not  getting  results,  for  the  other  industries  are 
holding  forth  the  reward  of  a  direct  and  sufficient 
monetary  gain. 

Industrial  buyers  are  following  closely  the  course  of 
events,  keenly  although  silently.  They  are  all  sharply 
alert  to  observe  when  the  next  step  in  the  cycle  of  events 
will  be  taken  in  the  coal  trade.  That  next  step  will 
follow  the  recognition  that  the  spreading  of  propaganda 
is  purely  a  wasted  effort.  Then  the  energy  devoted  in 
that  direction  will  be  directed  toward  producing  as  rapid 
a  deflation  as  possible  in  wages  and  other  production 
costs  and  of  coal  commodity  rates.  \Mien  this  has  taken 
place,  industrial  buyers  will  be  able  to  safely  plan  their 
purchases  ahead,  knowing  that  no  big  drop  in  prices  can 
take  place  suddenly. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  stage  of  the  present  cycle 
ihrough  which  the  whole  industry  is  passing — that  is, 
large  and  regular  purchases  of  coal  by  the  industrial 
buyers.  Whether  that  is  one  month  or  twelve  months 
away  depends  upon  how  quickly  the  necessary  preceding 
steps  are  completed.  At  le.  .^t  it  will  occur  within  that 
range  of  time. 
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CONSISTENT  but  slow  gains  in  output  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  on  a  market  anything  but  active  is  a 
sign  of  normal  recovery.  In  the  past  two  weeks 
production,  which  reached  8,000,000  tons  in  the  week  of 
May  14,  dropped  slightly  to  7,957,000  tons  the  week  of 
May  21  and,  according  to  preliminary  information, 
again  picked  up  to  the  8,000,000-ton  mark  during  the 
last  week  of  May.  Prices  in  the  meanwhile  have  eased 
off.  Coal  Age  price  index,  which  indicates  the  trend  of 
the  whole  spot  market,  stood  at  103  in  the  second  and 
third  weeks  of  May  but  dropped  three  points  to  100  in 
the  last  week  of  the  month.  Since  Feb.  1,  when  the 
market  had  completed  its  drop  from  the  dizzy  heights  of 
last  autumn,  Coal  Age  index  has  advanced  and  declined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  104  as  high  and  98  as  low, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  time  has  been  above  100.  In  the 
Middle  West,  where  five  out  of  the  nine  declines  in  spot 
prices  are  reported  this  week,  oversupply  of  steam  coal 
resultant  from  preparation  of  domestic  lump  is  the  cause 
of  the  slump. 

Despite  the  relatively  heavy  call  for  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  on  foreign  account,  prices  show  no  strength. 
Inland  commitments  for  smokeless  coal  are  light  and 
plenty  of  free  coal  is  available  for  Tidewater.  Heavy 
shipments  to  Tide  during  the  past  three  weeks  have  pre- 
vented any  spurt  in  prices,  but  the  trade  seems  satis- 


fied with  moving  this  grade  at  around  $6.25  a  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  vessels. 

Little  trading  is  taking  place  in  Lake  coal,  but  loading 
at  the  mines  and  shipments  up  Lake  continue  heavy, 
largely  on  account  of  companies  either  owning  docks  or 
affiliated  with  large  dock  interests. 

It  is  reported  that  dock  companies  with  mine  connec- 
tions are  endeavoring  to  get  coal  forward  to  head  off  the 
possibility  of  an  acute  congestion  during  the  autumn 
months  and  that  the  coal  operators  are  pressing  the  boat 
companies  to  fill  their  outstanding  contracts  for  deliveries 
on  this  market  in  expectation  of  a  strike  by  the  railroad- 
men's unions  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  wages 
becoming  effective  July  1.  Dock  prices  are  off  50c. 
a  ton  for  summer  movement  in  an  effort  to  keep  coal 
moving  and  the  docks  clear  for  additional  receipts. 

N.  Y.  Central  and  Seaboard  Place  Contracts 

The  contract  market  is  slow.  Among  the  railroads  the 
New  York  Central  lines  west  have  closed  for  1.000,000 
tons  of  Ohio  No.  8  mine  run  at  less  than  $3  per  ton. 
The  Seaboard  has  closed  for  780,000  tons  of  Alabama 
coal  and  the  Southern  is  asking  for  bids. 

All  Inland  trading  is  very  dull.  Retail  stocks  are 
growing  top-heavy  and  steam  buying  is  lagging.  It  is 
becoming  apparent  that  purchasing  agents  are  delaying? 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  CoaF 
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placing  any  orders  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  current  consumption  for  the  next  few  weeks  in  the 
hope  of  a  possible  readjustment  of  railroad  wages  and 
freight  rates. 

Everything  considered,  the  bituminous  coal  market 
is  expected  to  continue  to  be  very  slow,  at  least  through 
July,  while  anthracite,  which  is  moving  well,  is  expected 
to  fall  down  soon  after  July  1. 

BITUMINOUS 

It  is  plainly  indicative  of  conditions  in  the  soft  coal  trade 
that  of  the  gain  in  output  of  6,000,000  tons,  from  7,400,000 
tons  the  first  week  of  May  to  8,000,000  tons  the  following 
week,  25,000  tons,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  was  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  Appalachian  fields.  According  to  the  Geological 
Survey  the  most  marked  improvement  was  in  the  eastern 
Ohio  field  where  average  mining  time  increased  from  56.6  to 
71.2  per  cent.  In  the  Pittsburgh  field,  the  average  hours 
worked  increased  from  64.0  to  72.5  per  cent.  Southern 
Ohio,  and  both  high  and  low  volatile  fields  in  southern  West 
Virginia  and  the  Maryland  district  gained.  Outside  of  the 
Appalachians  the  gains  appear  to  have  been  in  Indiana 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  third  week  of  May  is 
reported  as  7,957,000  tons  with  indication  for  better  than 
8,000,000  tons  the  week  ended  May  28,  as  the  first  two  days' 
loadings  exceeded  by  2,294  cars  the  first  two  days  of  the 
preceding  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  that  in  the  first  120  working  days  of  1921,  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  has  been  152  million  tons,  compared 


with  164  million  in  the  dull  post-armistice  period  of  1919 
and  with  210  million  in  1917,  215  million  in  1918  and  198 
million  in  1920. 

Reports  to  the  Geological  Survey  from  the  three  coal 
exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads  show  that  exports  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  continued  to  increase  during  the  week  ended  May 
21.  A  total  of  402,034  net  tons  was  dumped  for  foreign 
account,  consisting  of  309,635  tons  of  cargo  coal,  and  92,- 
399  tons  of  foreign  bunker.  The  total  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  11  per  cent  over  the  preceding  week.  Dumpings  for 
foreign  account  were  thus  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  and  approaching  the  high-water  mark  set  in 
October  of  that  year. 

EXPORT  AND  FOREIGN  BUNKER  COAL  DUMPED  0\'ER 
PIERS  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

(Net  Tons) 

Foreign  Total 

Export  Bunker  Foreign 
Weekly  average: 

September,  1920 271,321  49,756  321,077 

March,  1921 87,732  38,744  126,476 

April,  1921 137,632  67,960  205,592 

Week  ended: 

May  7 226,159  135,710  361,869 

May  14 283,620  78,785  362,405 

May  21 309,635  92,399  402,034 

With  demand  so  weak  the  railroads  had  little  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  cars  asked  for,  and  reports  of  transportation 
disability  were  local  in  character  and  negligible  in  impor- 
tance. Losses  of  mine-operating  time  ascribed  to  absentee- 
ism of  labor,  which  had  incx*eased  slightly  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  because  of  the  observance  of  May  Day, 
dropped  down  again  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  full-time 
capacity. 

A  general  improvement  marked  the  all-rail  movement  to 


Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool    1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool    1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool     1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool    9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool    9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool    9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  II  (Low  Volatile) 
Pool  11  (Low  Volatile) 
Pool  11  (Low  Volatile) 
Pool  71  (Navy  Sup'mntal) 
Pool  71  (Navy  Sup'mntal) 
Pool  71  (Navy  Sup'mntal) 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34  (54-64) 

(H.  Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) 

(H.  Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) 

(H.  Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pittsburgh  mine  run 


Market 
Quoted 


Apr.  26 
1921 


May  17  May  24 
1921   1921 


May  31 
1921t 


Columbus $3.35 

Columbus 5.25 

Chicago 4.00 

Chicago 5.00 

Boston 5  75 

Boston 2  20 

Boston 2.80 

New  York 3.50 

Philadelphia..  3.40 

Baltimore 3.10 

New  York 2  75 

Philadelphia..  3.05 

Baltimore 2.95 

New  York 2.55 

Philadelphia..  2.75 

Baltimore 2.45 

New  York 2.20 

Philadelphia..  2.45 

Baltimore 2.30 

New  York 2.95 

Philadelphia..  3.30 

Baltimore 3  00 


$3.60 
5.60 
4.00 
5.25 
6.40 
2.40 
2.90 
3.40 
3.25 
3.30 


$3.50 
5.50 
3.75 
5.25 
6.40 
2.40 


$3.50 
5.50@  6.00 
3.00® 
5.00® 

6.25® 


4.50 
5.50 
6  70 


New  York. . . 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore.. . . 
Pittsburgh. .. 


2.00 

2.15 

2   15 
2.25 


.80 
.90 
.00 
.55 
.70 
2.55 
2.15 
2.45 
2.30 
3.00 
3.00 
3.20 


2.00 

2.10 

1.90 
2.10 


90 

55 

25 

35 

85 

00 

05 

60 

70 

50 

25 

2.45 

2.25 

3  00 

3.00 

3.20 


2.05 

2.10 

1.90 
2   10 


1.85@  S.80 
2  60®  3.25 
S.S5@  3.50 
3.00®  3.65 

5.50 
S.65@  3.86 
2.75®  3.10 
S.S6@  3.10 
2.40®  2.75 
2.45®  e.76 
S.i0@  2.60 
2.00®  2.25 
2.25®,  2.i0 
2.20®  2.35 
2.75®  3.25 
2.00®  3.10 
2.76®  2.96 


1.86®  S.IO 

2.00®  2.20 

1.80®   1.95 
1.86®  2.00 


Market 

Quoted  "1921 

Pittsburgh  sc'd  gas Pittsburgh....  $2.85 

Kanawha  mine  run. .....     Columbus 2 .  25 

Kanawha  lump     Columbus 3 .  50 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 2.20 

Hocking  lump Columbus 3.35 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 2 .  20 

Pitts.  No.  Slump Cleveland 3.40 


.\pri  26  April  17  May  24 


Midwest 

Franklin,  111.,  mine  run . 

Franklin,  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . . 

Central  111.,  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mme  run . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  lump 


Chicago 3.40 

Chicago 3.  55 

Chicago 2.  75 

Chicago 3.00 

Chicago 2.75 

Chicago 3.  25 

Chicago 2.  75 

Chicago 3.00 

St.  Louis 1   80 

St.  Louis 2  40 

Louisville 2.  25 

Loui3%'ille 3 .  00 


1921 

$2.70 
2.30 
3.40 
2.20 
3.30 
2.30 
3.15 


3  25 

3.70 

2.60 

3.25 

3.10 

3 

2 

3 

1, 

2 

2. 

2. 


$2  80 
2.65 
3.40 
2.40 
3.25 
2.25 
3.25 


Mav3l 

I921t 

t2.50®t2. 

2  25 

3.25®  3 

S.S5 

3.25®  3 

2.15'a.   2  35 

3.00®  3.50 


75 
50 


50 
50 
25 
90 
50 
00 
65 


15 
.70 
.60 
.25 
10 
.50 
.50 
.25 
75 
2.40 
2  20 
2.65 


2.50®  3.50 
S.i-i®  3.85 
2.00® 
5.75® 
2.50® 
2.75® 
25® 


2.75 
3.25 
3.25 
3  50 
2.75 
25®  3.25 
1.75 
2.25®  2.50 
1.90®  2. So 
2.36®  e.75 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham..  2.95 

Big  Seam  I'.mp Birmingham..  3  60 

S.E.  Ky.  mine  run Loui3\n1Ie 2.75 


2  95 

3  70 


60 
75 


S.E.  Ky.  lump Louisville. 3.75      3.75 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City  .  .      4   40      4.40 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City..      5.00      5.00 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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90 
15 
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3.55® 
2 .  S5® 
3.75® 


4  25 

5  00 


3.10 
5.75 
2.50 
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Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York. 

Broken Phil.adelphia. 

♦Broken Chicago 

Egg New  York. . .' 

Egg Philadelphia., 

*Egg Chicago 

Stove New  York.  .  . 

^Stove Philadelphia. 

•Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York. . . 

Chestnut Philadelphia. 

•Chestnut Chicago 

Pea New  York.  !  ! 

^Pea Philadelphia. 

*Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  No.  1 New  York . . . 

Buckwheat  No.  1 Philadelphia., 

Rice New  York. . . 

Rice Philadelphia., 

Barley New  York .  . . 

Barley Philadelphia. 

Birdseye New  York. . . 


Freight 
Rates 

$2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 


May  17.  1921 
Independent  Company 


61 
66 
62 
61 
66 
62 
47 


2.36 
5.62 
2.47 
2.36 
2.47 
2.36 
2.47 
2.36 
2.47 


$7.45@$7.75 
7.60®  8.35 

12.65 
7.45®   8.35 
7.60®   8.35 

12.70 
7.70®  8.35 
7.85®  8.35 

13.00 
7.85®  8.35 
7.85®  8.35 

12.85 
5.25®  6.00 
6.00(«)   6.25 

10.80 
3.00®  3.75 

3  50 
2.40®  2 
2.50 
1.15®   1 
1.50 

2.50 


May  24,  1921 
Independent  Company 


.50 
.50 


$7.  20® $7, 
7.35®  7. 

12.40 
7.20®  7. 
7.35®  7. 

12.35 
7.50®  8. 
7.70®  8. 

12.70 
7.50®  8. 
7.65®  8. 

12.60 
5.75®  6. 
6.00 
10.70 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 


75 
75 

75 
75 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 


$7.  45® $7. 75 
7.60®  8.35 

12.65 
7.45®  8.35 
7.60®  8.35 

12.50 
7.70®  8.35 
7.85®  8.35 

13.00 
7.85®  8.35 
7.85®  8.35 
12.85 
.00®  5 
.75®  6 
10.80 
.00®  3 
.25®  3.50 
.25®  2.50 
2.50 
1.15®    1.50 
1.50 


$7 
7 


75 
75 


20®  $7 
35®  7 
12.40 
7.20®  7.75 
7.35®  7.75 
12.35 

8.10 
8.10 


85 
00 

75 


May  31. 

Independent 

$7  45® $7  75 
7  90(0  8  20 

12  65 

7  45(<ii    8  35 
7  90;<i    8  20 

12.50 
7.700?   8  35 
8.15®  8.60 

13  10 
7.85®   8.35 
8.15®   8.50 

12  85 
S  00®  6.00 
5  75®  6  25 

10.80 
S.OOO,    3.60 
3.00®  3.60 
2  25®  2.50 

2  50 

1.15®  1.35 

1.50 


1921t 
Company 

$7.  20® $7. 75 
7  35®   7  75 

12  40 
7.20®  7 
7  35®  7 

12  35 
7  50®   8  10 
7.70®  8 

12  70 


75 
75 


10 


50®  8  10 
65®  8.10 


12  60 

.75(a   6 

6.00 

10.70 
3.50 
3  50 


10 


*  Prices  and  freight  rates  net  tons;  quotoUons  f.o.b.  cars.  Chicago,     t  Advance  over  previous  week'shown  in  heary  type,  declines  in  iuUics 
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Coal  Age  Index,  100. 
Week  of  May  31,  1921 

This  diagram  shows 
weekly  changes  in 
the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  In 
the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918,  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
below. 

250 


400 


200 


Dec. 

New  England  during  the  week  ended  May  21,  accoi'ding 
to  the  American  Railway  Association.  Shipments  of  3,461 
cars  of  anthracite  and  3,088  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were 
forwarded  through  the  rail  gateways  over  the  Hudson. 
This  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  week  of  163  cars 
and  388  cars,  respectively.  Anthracite  shipments  were  well 
in  excess  of  those  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920,  but 
bituminous  shipments  were  less  by  1,297  cars. 

According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  stocks  of  gas  coal 
in  the  hands  of  gas  plants,  other  than  byproduct,  in  New 
England  ranged  from  more  than  12  weeks'  supply  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  over  17  weeks'  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  on 
April  1.  This  represents  a  substantial  increase  as  of  April 
1  over  Jan.  1  of  this  year  for  New  England. 
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Nov. 


Apr  May        June         July         Aug.         Sept 

Spot  buying  is  weak  in  New  England,  but  is  steady  in 
the  New  York  market.  Further  south,  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  steam  demand  is  weak,  as  is  true  at  Columbus 
and  all  Middle  Western  cities. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  declined  during  the  week  ended  May  21,  the 
total  output  being  1,794,000  net  tons  as  compared  with 
1,938,000  tons  for  the  week  preceding,  a  decrease  of  144,000 
tons,  attributed  to  labor  conditions.  The  cumulative  out- 
put for  the  calendar  year  stands  at  35,585,000  net  tons,  about 
a  million  and  three  quarter  tons  ahead  of  1920. 

Midsummer  Slump  in  Anthracite  Likely 
Current  demand  is  strong  for  all  domestic  sizes  but  indi- 
cations point  to  a  mid-summer  slump.  Independent  coal  is 
going  at  a  premium — in  Philadelphia  last  week  the  market 
on  these  grades  advanced  almost  75c.  Steam  sizes  are 
moved  with  increasing  difficulty  although  not  much  is  going 
to  storage.  Quotations  for  independent  steam  coals  show  a 
slight   softening,   but   company  schedules   are   being  main- 


tained. Domestic  coals  will  be  advanced  this  month  al- 
though at  this  writing  no  announcement  has  been  made  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  increases  for  June. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  output  is  apparently  at  the  irreducible  min- 
imum, having  been  around  70,000  tons  a  week  for  some  time 
past.  H.  C.  Frick  has  shut  down  all  ovens  in  the  Connella- 
ville  region  and  is  shipping  coal  by  water  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's Clairton  byproduct  plant.  The  present  meager 
output  of  beehive  is  going  in  driblets  to  iron  furnaces  and 
foundries,  for  which  business  competition  is  quite  sharp. 
Were  it  not  for  the  differentials  in  freight,  favoring  beehive 
coke  over  byproduct  oven  coal,  it  is  understood  the  ovens 
would  be  more  generally  shut  do^vn  at  this  time  than  is 
the  case. 


The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  has  not  awarded  contracts 
as  yet  for  its  fuel  for  the  coming  year.  The  proposals  call 
for  a  minimum  of  1,132,000  tons  ard  a  maximum  of  1,548,900 
tons.  About  four  hundred  bids  have  been  received,  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  company,  but  all  of  them  have  not 
been  checked  over.  The  purchasing  agent  declines  to  dis- 
cuss the  low  bids  as  yet,  but  stated  that  the  high  bids 
ranged  from  $3.75  to  $4  at  the  mines.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  some  bids  were  as  low  as  $2.40  for  large  tonnages. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Seaboard  buys  in  Alabama, 
where  costs  and  therefore  prices  ar3  higher  than  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virgnia,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  fuel  for 
this  road  is  obtained.  Until  complete  details  of  bids  by 
fields  are  available,  no  estimate  of  the  contract  market  can 
be  considered  finally  disclosed  by  these  reports. 


Director  Bain  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  favoring  an 
appropriation  for  investigation  of  heavy  clay  products  said 
it  was  hoped  to  continue  the  effort  to  cut  fuel  consumption 
which  was  started  during  the  war  in  connection  with  the 
Fuel  Administration.  He  said  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  making  brick  was  chargeable  to  fuel  and  that 
progressive  brick  plants  ware  cutting  down  fuel  costs  by 
using  waste  heat.  Engineers  of  the  Bureau  say  the  use 
of  fuel  can  be  reduced  in  brick  plants,  which  would  mean  a 
saving  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  that  regard. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Wkeklt  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 


Mav  7  (') 

Daily  average. . 

May  14(') 

Daily  average. .  . 

May  21  (.-) 

Daily  average. . 

Week 
.   7,301,000 
.    1,232,000 
.    8,003,000 
.    1.334.000 
.    7,957,000 
.    1,326,000 

1921 


1920 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

to  Date  Week  to  Date(n^ 

136,461,000         9,167.000     .30.171.000 
1.266,000         1,528.000         1,664.000 
144,464,000         8,764.000     168,935,000 
1,269,000  1,461.000  1,653,000 

152,421,000         9,246,000     198.181,000 
1,272,000         1,541.000  1,647,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  dining  first  week  in  Januarv,  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  List  two  years.  (6)  Re\-i"sed  from  last 
report,    (r)  Subject  to  revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920 


Calendar  Year  ( 

Week  to  Date  Week 

Mav  7 1,633,000  31,853.000         1,891,000 

May  14 1,938,000  (M    33,791,000  1,774.000 

May  21 1,794,000  (fe>    35,585,000         1,847,000 

{a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  Januarv-  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  years,    (h)  Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 


"■alendar  Year 
to  Date  (a) 

30,105,000 
31,879.000 
33,726,000 


Mav  21 
1921(0 

70,000 

(d)  Subject  to  revision. 


Week  Ended 
Mav   14 
1 92 1  (h) 

69,000 


May  22  1921  1920  (cl 

1920  to    Date  to  Date 

416,000  3,059,000  8,503,000 

('■>  Revised  from  last  repwrt.     (c)  Le^*  2 

days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 

covered  for  the  last  two  years. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Shanghai  Market  Report 

Japanese  Coal  Quiet,  But  Receipts  Too 
Heavy  for  Storage  Facilities — Kaiping 
Situation  Better — Prices  Are  Firm. 

Demand  for  Japanese  coal  is  very 
low,  according  to  Wheelock  &  Co.'s 
Shanghai  market  letter  of  April  21, 
1921.  Stocks  are  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  accommodation 
at  the  wharves  for  new  cargoes  arriv- 
ing. A  certain  amount  of  Fushun  un- 
screened coal  is  still  available,  but  no 
more  dust.  There  is  no  market  change 
in  Fuchung  anthracite. 

Kaiping  coal  is  in  better  call  at  firm 
prices.  Railway  facilities  in  the  North 
have  steadily  improved  and  deliveries 
are  being  made  readily. 

Prices  are   quoted  as  follows: 

JAPAN  COAL 

Taela 
per  Ton 
ex  Wharf 

Miike  lump ] 

Miike  small [  Contracted  for 

Miike  dust J 

Kishima  lump 16.00 

Shakano  lump 15.00 

Aratelump 14.00 

Shimoyamada  kingomi 1 3 .  00 

Shin  Shakano  kirigomi 1 3 .  00 

Yoshinotani  No.  I  lump 1 4 .  00 

Yoshinotani  No.  2  lump 1 2 .  00 

Ochi  lump 14.50 

KAIPING  COAL 

No    I  lump Contracted  for 

No.  2  lump $11.50 

Washed  nuts 13.50 

Washed  slack 10.50 

No.  1  slack 8.50 

No.  2  slack '...  8.00 

FUSHUN  COAL 

Dust 10.00 

Kirigomi No  stock;  contract       11 .  50 

Lump No  stock 

FUCHUNG    (ANTHRACITE)  COAL 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  cobbles 14.00 

Boiler  coal 13.50 

Dust  coal '^•50 


Germany's  March  Output  Declines 

But  First  Quarter's  Production  in  1921 
Approaches  Pre-War  Basis — Cow.mun- 
ist  Outbreaks  Cause  Loss — Negotiate 
Extra  Shift  Question. 

Production  in  the  Ruhr  Basin  and 
Upper  Silesia  in  March  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  that  for  the  preceding 
month.  In  the  Ruhr  Basin  this  wa-s 
caused  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
extra  shifts  from  the  middle  of  March, 
and  by  the  communist  troubles  of  that 
month.  Numerous  mines  were  for  days 
out  of  operation  on  account  of  attempts 
at  intimidation.  Upper  Silesia  suffered 
from  the  general  unrest  of  the  province 
due  to  the  plebiscite.  The  smaller  dis- 
tricts registered  an  advar.^e  in  most 
cases. 

Ruhr  producton  was  7,535,000  tons 
in  25  days,  as  against  8,174,600  tons  in 
24  days  of  February.  Transportation 
improved  in  spite  of  the  low  water 
level  of  the  Rhine.  The  relation  of  the 
first  three  months  of  1921  to  the  cor- 
responding period  of  preceding  years, 


and  to  pre-war  production,  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  in  thousands  of 
metric  tons: 

1914        1918        1919        1920        1921 

January 9,585      8,629      6,263      6,688      8,073 

February....  8,910  8,017  5,431  6,876  8,175 
March 9,451      8,469      6,300      6,398      7,535 

Total 27,946    25,115    17,994    19,962    23,783 

Percent 100  90       64.5       71.6       85.2 

These  figures  illustrate  the  steady 
recovery  since  the  slump  in  1919.  Re- 
turns from  January  to  March,  1921, 
have  reached  85.2  per  cent  of  those 
of  the  corresponding  time  of  the  last 
pre-war  year,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  miners  has 
increased  by  nearly  100,000  since  then. 

The  March  output  in  Upper  Silesia 
was  2,696,072  tons,  as  against  2,835,934 
tons  in  March,  1920,  and  3,722,699  in 
March,  1913.  In  the  Lower  Silesian 
Basin  it  was  416,957  tons,  compared 
with  483,448  tons  in  March,  1913.  The 
Saxon  fields  produced  376,322  tons  as 
against  372,511  in  the  same  month  of 
last  year,  and  416,066  tons  in  March, 
1913.  The  output  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
fields  was  219,245  tons,  compared  with 
264,380  tons  in  March  1913.  Total 
March  production  was  as  follows: 

Tons 

Ruhr  Basin 7,535,000 

Upper  Silesia 2,696,072 

Lower  Silesia 416,957 

Saxony 376,322 

Lower  Rhine 219,245 

Total 11, 243,596 

Production  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1921  was  as  follows: 

Tons 

January 11,985,534 

February 1 1 ,943,37 1 

March 1 1,243,596 

Total 35, 1 72,501 

The  new  agreement  which  has  been 
in  course  of  negotiation  between  the 
Colliery  Owners'  Union  and  the  miners' 
representatives  in  the  Ruhr  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  settled.  As  provisionally 
approved,  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  working  of  overtime,  beginning 
with  four  hours  weekly  and  gradually 
declining  to  two  hours  per  week,  down 
to  the  period  ending  with  March  31, 
1 922.  Underground  men  are  to  receive 
extra  wages  for  this  overtime  to  the 
amount  of  100  per  cent,  and  surface 
workmen  50  per  cent.  In  addition,  food 
products  at  reduced  prices  will  continue 
to  be  supplied,  and  the  wages  will  be 
increased  for  time  workmen  by  from 
1.50  marks  to  8  marks  per  shift  for 
those  over  20  years  of  age. 


Hampton  Roads  Clearances 

The    following    vessels    cleared    witk 

coal  during  the  week  ended  May  25: 

Taizan  Maru,  Jap.,  for  Lisbon,  3,567 
tors ;  Sierentz,  Fr.,  for  Leith,  7,177  tons ; 
Gaelic  Prince,  Br.,  for  port  in  England, 
7,869  tons ;  Bradavon,  Br.,  for  Algiers, 
7,043  tons ;  Yselhaven,  Du.,  for  Hamburg, 
6,728  tons  ;  Andalusia,  Swed.,  for  Santiago, 
2,134  tons;  Hofuku  Maru,  Jap.,  for  Port 
Said,  7,123  tons;  Valdura,  Br.,  for  Alex- 
andria, 6,402  tons ;  Cohaset,  Am.,  for  Fal- 
mouth, 6,798  tons;  Jomar,  Am.,  for  Glas- 
gow, 5,789  tons ;  Lord  Dufferin  Br.,  for 
Aberdeen,  5,835  tons ;  Novington,  Br.,  for 
Buenos  Aires,  4,838  tons;  Fremantle,  Fr., 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  7,133  tons;  Karen 
Roegenes,  Nor.,  for  Cork,  Ireland,  3,243 
tons  ;  Georges  Mantacas,  Gr.,  for  Gibraltar, 
4,878  tons ;  Africanic,  Swed.,  for  Rosario, 
4,826  tons ;  Piave,  It.,  for  Dakar.  6,855 
tons ;  Iskra,  It,  for  Gibraltar,  5,775  tons ; 
Athanasios,  Grk.,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  6,203 
tons;  Catinat,  Fr.,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  10,- 
031  tons ;  Eirene,  Br.,  for  Algiers,  5,473 
tons ;  Penrhys.  Br.,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
5,006  tons ;  Guilford  D.  Pendleton,  Am. 
Schr.,  for  Faya,  1,987  tons ;  Pacific,  Nor., 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  8,068  tons  ;  Ancona,  It., 
for  Italy,  6,115  tons;  Lexington,  Br.,  for 
Liverpool,  954  tons;  Grelisle,  Br.,  for  Lon- 
don, 6.372  tons;  Albany,  Br.,  for  Buenos 
Aires,  5,256  tons. 

C.  I.  F.  prices,  quoted  at  this  port,  for 
the  same  period  were  reported  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom  $12,75,  Copen- 
hagen 12.75,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam 
$11.50,  French  Atlantic  $12,  Lisbon  $12, 
Algiers  $13,  West  Italy  $13.25,  Mar- 
seilles $13.25,  Piraeus  $14,  Port  Said 
$14,  Alexandria  $14,  Gibraltar  $12.50, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  $11.75,  Buenos  Aires 
$11.75,  Havana  $9.50,  Kingston  $10,  St. 
Thomas  $10.50. 


South  Wales  operators  are  making 
no  export  quotations  and  owners  gen- 
erally   are    refusing    to    consider    any 
business    on   deliveries   running   far    in 
the  future. 


South  African  Market  Is  Better 

Good  Stocks  on  Hand — Pooling  System 
Favored — Another  Freight  Reduction 
for  Bunker  Coal. 

Improvement  in  the  South  African 
coal  situation  is  reported  in  a  cable- 
gram from  Capetown.  Bunker  coal  ^s 
quoted  at  42s.  9d.  and  export  coal  at 
29s.,  free  at  ship,  Durban,  with  good 
stocks  on  hand.  The  Government  Coal 
Commission  in  a  report  recommends  the 
formation  of  a  pooling  system  as  tend- 
ing towaru  a  stabilization  of  prices 
and  greater  regularity  in  output,  etc. 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  short 
draft  bill,  which  it  is  understood  will 
shortly  be  introduced  in  Parliament. 

The  total  coal  sold  in  Febnaary  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  amounted  to 
894,230  net  tons,  as  compared  with  979,- 
990  tons  in  the  first  month  of  1921. 

A  reduction,  effective  April  6,  has 
been  made  in  the  railway  rate  for  bun- 
ker coal  to  Union  ports  and  Lauren<;o 
Marques.  The  reduction  amounts  to 
6s.  6d.  per  net  ton.  There  are  no 
changes  in  existing  rates  for  export 
cargo  coal  or  for  fuel  utilized  in 
bunkering  ships  carrying  full  cargoes 
of  export  coal.  The  foregoing  reduc- 
tion in  bunker  coal  rates  makes  a  total 
reduction  of  15s.  5d.  per  ton  from  the 
rates  in  force  prior  to  Feb.  7,  1921. 

Spain's    new    tariff    regulations, 
effective    May    20.   raise  the   tariff   on 
foreign    coal    5    pesetas    per    ton    for 
briquets  and  10  pesetas  for  nut  coal. 
Run  these  4  copies  continuous 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government  has 
recalled  all  restrictions  as  to  the  im- 
portation of  coal,  which  may  now  be 
imported  .*gain  by  the  general  trade. 
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BOSTON 

Fewer  Purchases  —  Occasional  Weak- 
ness in  Prices  —  Coastwise  Tugs  Prac- 
tically All  in  Operation  —  Anthracite 
Retail  Trade  Confined  to  Larger  Orders. 

Bituminous — While  a  week  ago  there 
developed  scattering  spot  purchases, 
there  is  today  much  less  interest  in  the 
current  market.  Operators  are  trying 
hard  to  secure  business  for  June  and 
July,  but  steam-users  are  disposed  now 
to  wait  another  month  or  six  weeks 
before  adding  to  their  present  stocks. 
In  certain  special  lines  of  textiles  there 
is  more  business  in  sight  than  hitherto 
this  year;  most  of  the  industries,  how- 
ever, suffer  from  the  same  inactivity 
that  is  characteristic  of  steam  coal 
this  season. 

Here  and  there  may  be  recognized 
new  low  figures  for  medium  to  fair 
Pennsylvania  grades,  particularly  for 
all-rail  delivery.  This  condition  is 
spotty  and  is  by  no  means  horizontal. 
The  better  established  producers  as  a 
rule  have  not  yet  been  forced  to  modify 
spot  quotations,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
they  too  will  be  obliged  to  meet  condi- 
tions during  this  month.  Spot  quota- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. 

Factors  here  have  about  given  up 
■trying  to  make  contracts  on  a  ten- 
month  basis  and  buyers  are  besieged 
by  salesmen  who  urge  the  great  need 
•of  piling  up  fuel  while  it  can  be  had. 
Producers  are  not  so  much  impressed 
because  they  know  their  present  stocks 
average  larger  than  in  January  and 
with  no  favorable  turn  in  general  busi- 
ness in  near  pi'ospect  there  is  every 
inducement  for  them  to  postpone  buying. 

Demand  for  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  is  also  easier  than  a  fortnight 
ago.  There  is  less  inquiry  off-shore, 
and  notwithstanding  the  marine  strike 
there  is  no  anxiety  whatever  over  the 
light  tonnage  lately  dumped  for  New 
England.  There  are  plenty  of  large 
schooners  available  in  place  of  steamers 
that  are  tied  up  and  since  these  sailing 
vessels  are  able  to  operate  at  a  much 
lower  cost  there  is  reason  to  think  they 
will  be  more  generally  used  the  balance 
of  the  season  than  was  thought  possible 
in  April. 

So  far  as  coastwise  tugs  are  con- 
cerned, the  marine  strike  has  virtually 
petered  out.  The  last  remaining  boats 
that  were  affected  by  the  strike  order 
sailed  from  Norfolk  last  week  and  even 
certain  of  the  larger  steam  colliers 
Tiave  been  able  to  operate  with  non- 
union help.  The  bituminous  market  is 
in  altogether  too  comfortable  shape  for 


buyers  to  be  caused  any  uneasiness  now 
merely  because  of  union  action  against 
the  reduction  of  wages. 

Anthracite  —  Domestic  sizes,  espe- 
cially egg  and  stove,  continue  in  good 
request,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  slightly 
less  demand  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Much  depends  upon  the  public  attitude 
toward  retail  buying;  just  at  this  time 
small  householders  in  general  are 
taking  coal  only  for  temporary  needs. 

Dealers  in  the  cities  find  that  the 
average  family  is  influenced  partly  by 
lack  of  ready  money  and  partly  by  the 
newspaper  stories  that  anthracite,  in 
line  with  other  commodities,  is  certain 
to  be  lower  in  price.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  a  market  let-up 
in  demand  during  July,  if  not  earlier. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Good  Demand  for  Anthracite,  Domestic 
— Some  Expect  Early  Slump  in  Activ- 
ity— Bituminous  Quiet — Demand  Slow, 
but  Quotations  Firm — Gas  Coal  Wanted 
for  Export. 

Anthracite — There  has  been  no  let 
up  in  the  demand  for  domestic.  More 
coal  could  be  easily  taken  care  of  by 
the  dealers  as  most  consumers  now  real- 
ize that  the  chances  of  buying  at  lower 
prices  are  small.  The  yards  contain 
large  stocks  of  chestnut  and  pea  but  the 
supply  of  egg  and  stove  is  limited. 

Despite  the  present  activity  for  the 
prepared  coals  there  are  some  in  the 
trade  who  look  for  a  slowing  down  soon. 
Producers  have  plenty  of  orders  to  keep 
the  mines  going  for  several  weeks  and 
shippers  of  independent  coals  are  flooded 
with  orders.  Inland  demand  is  active. 
All  sizes  with  the  exception  of  pea 
are  quickly  absorbed.  Buying  is  re- 
ported slow  in  New  England. 

The  independent  mines,  in  nearly  all 
instances,  are  working  five  days  or 
better.  Consumers  in  this  state  are 
not  likely  to  pay  the  new  Pennsylvania 
State  Tax  on  anthracite  until  the  law 
has  been  tested  through  the  courts  by 
State  Attorney  General  Charles  D.  New- 
ton. 

Some  shippers  of  independent  coals 
are  booking  orders  for  July  delivery  at 
the  then  current  prices.  The  movement 
of  steam  is  slow  and  no  relief  is  ex- 
pected until  September.  Barley  is  the 
longest  of  the  three  coals.  There  are 
many  loaded  boats  here  and  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  foi'ce  quotations  lower. 
Loaded  cargoes  of  rice  were  quoted 
$4.50@$4.90  and  barley  $3.50(a)$3.90. 
Current  mine  quotations  are  reported  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 


Bituminou.s — While  buying  for  local 
consumption  is  light  the  movement  in 
some  grades  shows  a  slight  improve- 
ment. Distress  coal  caused  an  easing 
ir  the  quotations  towards  the  end  of 
the  week  but  there  was  a  quick  recov- 
ery. Some  of  the  cheaper  coals  are 
scarce,  due  to  the  mines  not  working 
v/hile  the  better  grades  are  not  being 
allowed  to  accumulate. 

Demand  for  export  is  not  developing 
as  rapidly  as  expected,  although  the 
better  grades  of  gas  coals  are  being 
sought.  Westmoreland  gas  was  quoted 
around  $3  for  export  and  Pool  10  was 
quoted  $6.15@$6.50  for  export  from 
the  lower  ports. 

Loaded  boats  are  increasing  and  un- 
less demand  shows  considerable  new 
strength  soon  these  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  still  further  lower  quotations. 

So  far  as  deliveries  are  concerned, 
the  Marine  strike  in  this  harbor  did  not 
cause  any  trouble.  Transatlantic  liners 
and  other  vessels  suffered  no  delay  in 
sailing  because  of  the  non-delivery  of 
fuel,  but  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  bunker  fuel  because  of 
delay  in  some  instances  to  secure  full 
crews  for  the  ships. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  gas  coals  for  domestic 
consumption  and  an  easing  in  the  call 
for  slack.  Wholesalers  are  receiving 
many  inquiries  regarding  the  present 
market  conditions  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  getting  coal.  While  orders 
have  been  slow  shippers  look  for  a 
revival  in  the  near  future. 

Quotations,  gross  tons,  f.o.b.  this  har- 
bor range  about  as  follows:  Pool  71, 
$6.05@$6.15;  Pool  9,  $5.80@?6;  Pool  10, 
$y.60@$5.80;  Pool  11,  $5.35@$5.50.  For 
Pool  iO  outside  of  the  pool  loaded  in 
bottoms  quotations  from  $5.85@$5.95 
were  reported. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Demand  Continues  Brisk — 
Some  Indications  of  Falling  Off — Iride- 
pendent  Price  Increases  —  Bituminous 
RemaiTis  Quiet  —  Slight  Price  Fluctua- 
tions. 

Anthracite — Some  retail  dealers  say 
that  conditions  are  actuallv  slow,  others 
report  a  slackening  of  orders,  but  there 
are  still  a  few  who  claim  to  be  quite 
busy  and  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  continue  so.  On  the  whole  we  are 
certain  that  there  has  been  a  slowing 
down  and  that  it  will  continue  from  now 
on  to  mid-summer. 

The  ti'ade  has  really  been  buoyed  up 
lately  by  an  agitation  in  the  local  news- 
papers, several  of  them  taking  the 
stand  that  there  is  a  ''buyer's  strike" 
among  the  consumers.  First-page 
prominence  has  been  given  to  "inves- 
tigations" warning  the  operators  that  it 
is  all  due  to  high  prices.  All  in  the 
trade  know  that  for  the  entire  spring 
the  demand  has  been  extremely  active, 
and  far  from  being  a  buyer's  strike, 
they  have  been  unable  to  get  sufficient 
coal  to  fill  their  orders  right  up  to  this 
time.  The  newspaper  articles  have 
actually  given  temporary  stimulus  to 
the  buying  rather  than  otheiTvise. 
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Some  of  the  independents  have  an- 
nounced new  price  schedules  effective 
June  1.  Some  of  the  increases  were 
quite  heavy,  in  a  few  instances  as 
much  as  75c.  Customers  of  these  con- 
cerns were  surprised  at  the  advances, 
for  while  they  expected  something,  no 
one  thought  it  would  be  more  than  25c. 
at  the  most.  It  also  seems  likely  that 
at  least  two  of  the  larger  companies 
will  add  10c.  to  their  prices  for  June, 
but  up  to  this  time  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

Steam  coals  are  still  heavy,  with 
buckwheat  the  best  seller,  but  even 
much  of  this  size  is  going  into  storage. 
Company  price  holds  firm,  but  some  in- 
dependent buckwheat  has  been  sold  at 
$3.     Rice  and  barley  fail  to  improve. 

Bituminous — There  is  no  actual  sign 
cf  change  in  the  market.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly much  improvement  in  certain 
industrial  lines,  but  even  those  concerns 
are  only  buying  meagerly. 

Producers  are  making  every  effort  to 
induce  storage  and  even  though  the 
buyer  realizes  the  necessity,  he  fails  to 
act  in  sufficient  volume  to  make  any 
noticeable  improvement  in  trade.  So 
far  as  contract  coal  is  concerned  more 
coal  men  are  becoming  converted  to  the 
attitude  that  the  more  free  coal  they 
have  by  next  fall  the  more  profitable 
their  showing  for  the  year  will  be. 

There  have  been  some  spot  fluctua- 
tions recently,  although  the  prices  on 
an  average  are  quite  close  to  those 
obtaining  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
weeks.  If  anything  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  a  strengthening  and  most 
dealers  have  learned  the  futility  of 
shaving  the  figures  any  lower  to  induce 
business.  At  Tide  there  is  little  activ- 
ity outside  of  bunkering  and  even  this 
is  much  below  normal. 


BUFFALO 

No  Change  in  Bituminous  Situation — 
Business  Awaits  Further  Adjustment — 
Buying  Is  Very  Light — Anthracite  Dull 
— Independents  Get  Premium. 

Bituminous — Demand  is  as  light  as 
ever  and  there  is  no  indication  of  im- 
provement right  away.  The  small  stir 
that  some  members  of  the  trade  thought 
they  saw  some  weeks  ago  has  come  to 
nothing.  The  inference  is  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  does  not  warrant 
the  use  of  more  coal  as  yet  and  that 
a  pretty  general  stir  must  be  made  all 
along  the  line  to  set  coal  moving. 

Complaint  is  heard  of  the  Canadian 
trade.  It  is  not  only  small  in  volume, 
but  the  pay  is  slow,  when  it  ought  to 
be  prompt,  for  the  shipper  must  make 
all  freight  payments  in  advance  to  the 
boundary  line  and  then  take  chances 
on  rejection  or  some  complaint  that 
will  cut  down  the  profits  to  nothing,  if 
any  existed  to  begin  with. 

It  is  agreed  that  stocks  are  running 
down  and  if  something  should  happen 
to  reduce  rail  efficiency  there  would  be 
any  amount  of  consumers  out  of  coal 
in  a  very  short  time.  So  the  jobber 
urges  his  customers  to  keep  a  fair 
supply  on  hand,  though  he  has  to  stand 
in    with    the    consuming    trade    pretty 


closely  to  escape  the  inference  that  he 
is  merely  trying  to  make  a  sale.  Prices 
are  unsteady  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $3  for  Pitts- 
burgh steam,  and  $2.75  for  No.  8  lump, 
$2.60  for  Allegheny  Valley  steam  mine 
run,  and  $2  for  slack.  Freight  rates 
added  are  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley 
and  $2.51  for  all  other  districts. 

Anthracite — Shippers  complain  that 
the  buying  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
mines  running  as  they  should  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  a  safe  supply  in  cellars 
when  cold  weather  comes  on.  Consum- 
ers feel  that  prices  are  so  high  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy,  and  also  that 
lower  prices  will  be  made  before  win- 
ter. So,  as  they  do  not  need  coal  now, 
they  hold  off. 

The  Lake  trade  shows  satisfactory 
activity,  so  far  as  loading  coal  is  con- 
cerned. A  good  many  of  the  coal 
cargoes  are  allowed  to  lie  here  indefi- 
nitely, waiting  till  there  is  freight  to 
bring  down.  Shippers  do  not  like  the 
idea,  as  it  ties  up  a  large  amount  of 
coal,  perhaps  for  some  months  to  come. 

Lake  loadings  for  the  week  ended 
May  21  were  large,  totaling  155,100 
net  tons,  of  which  61,900  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth  and  Superior,  56,500  for 
Milwaukee,  26,300  for  Chicago,  7,500 
for  Escanaba  and  2,900  tons  for  Racine. 

Coke  —  The  market  continues  dull, 
only  now  and  then  an  order  being  ob- 
tained by  local  jobbers.  As  a  rule  the 
furnaces  are  closed.  They  are  now 
shipping  out  some  iron  by  canal,  when 
at  the  opening  they  reported  none  to 
ship.  

BALTIMORE 

Export  Situation  Promising  and  Will 
Surpass  April  Record — Soft  Coal  Trad- 
ing at  Hom,e  Very  'Flat — Prices  Fall — 
Retail  Anthracite  Trade  Again  As- 
sailed. 

Bituminous — The  rapidly  enlivening 
export  market  relieves  the  otherwise 
extremely  flat  trading  situation  at 
Baltimore.  For  the  first  twenty- three 
days  of  May,  as  tabulated  by  the  Cus- 
tom House,  twenty-six  ships  sailed  with 
coal  cargoes  for  foreign  ports,  carrying 
a  total  of  150,631  tons  cargo  and  20,853 
tons  bunker.  Nine  of  the  cargoes  were 
destined  to  England  and  two  to  Ireland. 
This  shipment  is  already  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  April  movement,  for 
which  the  re-checked  figures  of  the  rail- 
road dumpings  were  103,736  tons  cargo. 
The  total  dumping  as  reported  by  the 
railroads  at  this  point  in  April  was 
227,015. 

Outside  of  the  export  situation  soft 
coal  trading  is  very  listless.  Pool  9, 
which  under  the  abolishment  of  Pool  71 
took  over  those  fuels,  is  offering  in 
many  cases  below  the  $3  mark.  Good 
coals  running  to  Pool  10  are  on  the 
market  around  $2.40  in  many  cases. 
Gas  coals  are  also  very  weak,  excellent 
3-in.  lump  of  Pennsylvania  origin  offer- 
ing as  low  as  $2.85. 

Anthracite  —  The  hard  coal  men  of 
Baltimore,  despite  the  fact  that  in  May 
they  absorbed  some  heavy  wholesale 
advances  and  made  no  increase  at  retail 
from  the  April   schedule,  are  the  sub- 


ject of  attack.  One  of  those  inter- 
mittent kind  of  Congressmen  whose 
voice  must  sometimes  reach  the  gal- 
leries has  asked  the  State's  Attorney 
of  Baltimore  to  investigate  the  price  of 
hard  coal  at  retail  in  this  city,  charging 
that  there  is  an  unholy  combination  for 
unjust  profits. 

The  move  is  taken  none  too  seriously 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  profit 
of  dealers  is  now  less  than  that  set  by 
the  Government  under  Federal  regula- 
tion as  a  fair  margin  of  trading.  As 
for  June  prices,  the  situation  at  this 
point  is  awaiting  action  of  the  whole- 
sale interests,  both  company  and  inde- 
pendent. If  the  June  wholesale  increase 
is  small  this  might  be  absorbed,  but  the 
prospects  seem  to  be  that  the  whole- 
sale advance  will  be  such  as  to  force  a 
higher  retail  schedule.  Meanwhile  the 
public  continues  to  show  lack  of  buying 
interest. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Increased  Movement  to  Piers  —  Prices 
Soften  —  England  Gets  Bulk  of  Ship- 
ments. 

A  total  of  445,407  tons  passed  over 
the  piers  during  the  week  ended  May 
25,  which  is  a  high  record  for  the  last 
six  months.  In  spite  of  this  increasing 
activity,  the  prices  of  Pools  1  and  2 
failed  to  hold,  being  offered  as  low  as 
$6.30  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Shippers,  realizing  the  increased 
activity,  rushed  large  tonnages  to  Tide- 
water, with  the  result  that  the  local 
market  is  threatened  with  a  surplus. 
Pools  5,  6  and  7  held  this  week  at  the 
usual  price,  $5.50@$6.  Inquiries  have 
been  more  frequent  than  at  any  time 
for  the  last  two  months. 

Shipments  to  England  have  consumed 
almost  the  entire  market  during  the 
week — together  with  movement  to 
ports  for  ultimate  consignment  to  Brit- 
ish possessions.  American  ships  are 
now  moving  easily  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  American  seamen  to  tie 
up  shipping  until  the  steamship  owners 
should  come  to  their  terms. 

The  week  ended  May  26  showed  the 

situation  at  the  coal  piers  as  follows: 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars  on  hand 1,555 

Tons  on  hand 74.436 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  25,  incl 9,563 

Tons  dumped   same   period 573.933 

Tonnage  waiting 23.985 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  Xews — 

Cars   on  hand 1.854 

Tons  on  hand 92,360 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  25,  incl 8.946 

Tons  dumped   same   period 481.048 

Tonnage  waiting 23.200 

Virginian  Ry.  piers,  Sewalls  Point — 

Cars  on  hand 1,527 

Tons  on  hand 76,350 

Cars  dumped  May  1  to  25.  incl 8.456 

Tons   dumped    same   period 422.827 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Trade  Light  for  the  Season — Moderate 
Supplies  Coming  Forward — Shortage  of 
Stove  Coal. 

The  coal  trade  continues  light  for 
the  season  with  orders  for  anthracite 
coming     in     slowly     but     in     sufficient 
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volume  to  keep  dealers  fairly  busy. 
Moderate  supplies  of  anthracite  are 
being  received  from  the  mines  and  the 
yards  are  generally  well  stocked  with 
nut  and  egg,  although  the  supply  of 
stove  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  situation  as  regards 
bituminous,  which  is  selling  very  slowly. 
Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as 
follows : 

Retail 
Anthracite  egg,  stove,  nut  and 

grate    $15.50 

Pea    14.00 

Bituminous    steam     11.25@11.75 

Domestic  lump 12.50 

Cannel    16.00 

Wholesale     f.o.b.     cars     at 
destination 

S-in.   lump 7.76@    8.75 

Slack     6.50@    7.00 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Market  Is  Quiet,  with  Light  Demand — 
Contracts  Awarded  for  City  Supplies 
— Receipts   by  Lake  Continue   Liberal. 

There  is  little  demand  for  present 
use,  as  the  weather  is  very  warm. 
Dealers  are  doing  their  best  to  stimu- 
late buying  for  next  winter's  needs, 
but  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  expect 
consumers  to  take  to  this  seriously. 

Contracts  calling  for  68,949  tons  of 
bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  for  the 
use  of  city  departments  and  the  school 
board  have  just  been  awarded.  The 
prices  are  much  lower  than  those  paid 
last  year.  In  the  accepted  bids  semi- 
bituminous  will  cost  $7.73  per  ton,  and 
screenings  $5.85.  Bids  submitted  for 
1,964  tons  of  anthracite  were  rejected 
because  the  low  bid  was  qualified  and 
did  not  name  a  fixed  price.  Prices 
ranged  from,  a  maximum  of  $15.65 
down  to  $11.35,  New  bids  on  anthra- 
cite will  be  requested.  Smithing,  coke 
and  various  other  grades  of  coal  for 
special  purposes  were  offered  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5.49  for  screenings  to 
$14  for  coke. 

Receipts  by  Lake  continue  heavy. 
Thus  far  this  season  189,146  tons  of 
anthracite  and  541,032  tons  of  soft 
coal  have  been  received,  against  96,- 
490  tons  of  anthracite  and  125,158  tons 
of  soft  coal,  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  Coal  men  are  combating  the 
bill  now  pending  which,  if  passed,  would 
make  it  necessary  for  dealers  to  specify 
the  amount  of  heat  units  represented  in 
their  product. 


DULUTH 

Slow  Movement  Off  Docks — Bituminous 
Prices  Drop — Anthracite  Situation  Un- 
satisfactory. 

Because  of  the  slowness  of  the  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  docks,  and  the 
consequent  crowding  of  the  landing  and 
storage  piers  a  probable  shortage  is 
looked  for  by  dock  men  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes,  and  steps  are  being  con- 
sidered to  better  the  situation  by  what- 
ever methods  possible.  Shipments  to 
the  harbor  continue  strong,  with  44 
boats  docked  in  the  past  week,  six  of 


which  were  loaded  with  anthracite,  and 
30  on  the  way  from  lower  lake  ports, 
five  of  these  being  hard  coal. 

The  rock  bottom  price  in  bituminous 
was  reached  this  week  dock  men  be- 
lieve, when  a  further  cut  of  50c.  a  ton 
v/as  announced.  This  brings  the  dock 
price  for  Youghiogheny,  Hocking  and 
Splint  to  $7  at  the  dock  with  run  of 
pile  at  $6.50.  Screenings  are  selling 
$4.75@$5. 

The  lack  of  demand,  which  is  filling 
the  docks,  bears  little  or  no  hope  for 
an  early  increase  in  business,  and  dock 
men  are  even  less  optimistic  now  than 
a  week  ago.  Contracts  are  few  and  far 
between  and  dealers  seem  to  be  wait- 
ing for  even  further  reductions  in  prices 
before  laying  in  their  winter  stocks. 
Dealers  are  buying  now  in  a  ratio  of 
about  one  car  this  year  to  ten  cars  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

The  situation  in  hard  coal  is  espe- 
cially serious  and  wholesalers  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  get  supplies  in  on  time. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

No  Interest  in  Coal  Buying  —  Lake 
Movement  May  Be  Curtailed — No  Ef- 
forts Being  Made  to  Store  Coal. 

Every  dull  period  while  current 
seems  worse  than  any  other  one. 
Hence  the  present  difficulties  with  han- 
dling the  coal  traffic  for  the  Northwest 
seem  a  great  deal  more  trying  and  im- 
possible of  solution  than  do  those  of 
previous  years,  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  public  proposes  to  wait 
until  it  is  convinced  of  the  need  and 
the  desirability  of  buying,  and  of  these 
two  the  desirability  is  still  placed  first. 

Of  course  public  opinion  on  trade 
matters  is  not  a  safe  guide,  although  if 
the  opinion  is  held  strong  enough  and 
long  enough  the  accomplishment  of 
last  fall  and  early  winter  may  be  re- 
peated, when  coal  prices  were  forced 
down,  aided  by  a  providentially  mild 
winter. 

The  present  situation  is  paradoxical. 
There  is  more  coal  moving  to  the  docks 
on  Lake  Superior  than  for  several  years 
at  this  time.  But  there  is  every  indi- 
cation of  a  sharp  falling  off  of  the  coal 
tonnage.  There  has  been  a  minimum 
of  ore  business,  a  small  amount  of 
grain  and  some  little  miscellaneous 
lumber  and  other  freight.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  keep  the  vessels  busy,  and 
they  are  refusing  to  go  forward  with 
coal  unless  they  can  see  what  they  are 
to  bring  back- 

Hence  with  coal  moving  fairly  free, 
there  is  every  chance  of  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  tonnage  soon  and  nothing  can 
be  done  to  avert  it.  Even  placing  of 
orders  for  coal  would  not  help  bring 
forward  more  coal  if  there  were  no  re- 
turn freight.  Orders  if  placed  by  con- 
sumers would  repeat  the  experience  of 
two  seasons  ago,  when  they  simply 
waited  until  the  coal  was  available. 
Orders  placed  in  March  were  filled 
several  months  later,  and  at  the  price 
ruling  at  the  time  of  shipment.  These 
experiences  have  soured  coal  buyers. 
They  feel  that  an  order  placed  early 
may  be  of  aid  to  the  seller,  but  it  has 


not  worked  to  any  advantage  to  the 
buyer.  Any  appeal  to  them  on  the 
ground  of  helping  out  the  distribution 
or  the  people  of  the  trade  falls  upon 
ears  exceedingly  deaf. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  great  faith  in  the  predic- 
tions of  shortage  being  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  coal  trade.  Dock  con- 
cerns are  not  making  any  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  stock  now,  and  thereby  have  coal 
on  hand  to  meet  the  certain  demand  of 
the  fall  when  the  anticipated  shortage 
would  begin  to  squeeze.  Retailers  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  opportunity 
to  make  good  money  by  stocking  now 
at  low  prices  and  making  something  on 
the  rise  which  surely  comes  with  a 
scarcity.  It  therefore  resembles  ardent 
prayers  for  rain  following  which  none 
of  the  faithful  ever  carry  an  umbrella. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

Steam  Market  Declines  —  Domestic 
Trade  Only  Fair  —  Retail  Stocks  Are 
Heavy  —  Outlook  Is  Not  Promising. 

The  trend  of  the  steam  market  is 
still  downward.  Last  week  a  great 
many  experienced  operators  thought 
that  the  market  had  reached  the  lowest 
possible  level,  but  this  week  has  proved 
very  conclusively  that  their  opinion  was 
wrong.  Industrial  depression  prevails 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  price  when  it  comes 
to  selling  as  it  is  of  finding  a  manu- 
facturer who  is  in  a  position  to  use 
some  coal  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  to  put  off  purchasing. 

Domestic  coals  are  moving  a  little 
more  freely  than  the  steam  sizes.  The 
volume  of  tonnage  sold  is,  however,  far 
below  the  ordinary  average  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  when  compared 
to  steam  coal,  the  domestic  market  is 
good.  The  favorite,  with  the  retail 
dealer  at  this  writing  are  Franklin 
County  coals,  anthracite  and  Pocahon- 
tas, named  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance as  related  to  present  condi- 
tions. Retailers  have  large  supplies  on 
hand  both  of  hard  and  soft  coals. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
coal  market  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
industrial  situation  is  straightened  out. 
but  this  will  show  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment until  the  railroad  controversy  has 
been  settled,  wages  and  rates  reduced, 
and  purchases  once  more  started  by  the 
roads.  As  it  looks  today,  the  market 
on  coal  will  be  dull  for  at  least  the 
next  six  weeks,  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  no  outlook  for  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Warm  Weather  Brings  Market  to 
Standstill — No  Storage  Activity — Pro- 
duction Weakens  Coal  Prices. 

Domestic  storage  of  coal,  which  was 
good  up  until  a  week  or  so  ago,  has 
slumped  until  there  is  not  much  niov- 
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ing.  Most  of  the  dealers  have  their 
yards  pretty  well  stocked  up,  so  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  domestic  in  St. 
Louis  and  a  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  country.  Many  plants 
are  going  light  on  fuel,  with  the  result 
that  screenings  are  going  begging. 
This  condition  prevails  all  over  the 
Middle  West. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  change  at  any  time  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  the  future  looks 
exceedingly  poor.  Some  anthracite  is 
moving  through.  The  Frisco  bought 
1,250  tons  for  May  shipment  for  their 
branch  lines. 

Something  like  25  cars  of  smokeless 
have  been  ordered  the  last  week.  The 
demand  for  coke  is  improving.  There 
is  no  change  in  retail  prices,  although 
two  or  three  dealers  have  a  price  war 
on,  but  this  has  little  effect. 


CINCINNATI 

Smokeless  Slack  Weakens  with  Heavy 
Production  of  Prepared  Sizes  —  Indus- 
trial Buying  Unimproved  —  Retail 
Prices  Firm. 

Increased  demands  from  both  the 
Lake  and  seaboard  for  smokeless  pre- 
pared sizes  have  undoubtedly  put  more 
nut  and  slack  on  the  market  than  can 
be  absorbed.  New  River  and  Poca- 
hontas are  having  trouble  in  competing- 
with  the  lower  priced  bituminous  from 
southeastern  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Few  sales  of  spot  nut  and  slack 
have  been  made  lower  than  $2.20. 
Steam  users  still  are  not  inclined  to  buy 
heavily  and  further  reductions  may 
follow. 

With  the  resultant  selling  at  new  low 
figures  the  costs  are  being  tacked  on 
prepared  sizes.  The  few  companies 
here  that  had  block  and  lump  to  offer 
are  asking  $6  for  it.  Egg  has  also 
advanced  25c.  to  $5.50.  Mine  run  is  held 
at  $3.50,  also  an  advance,  with  few 
sales. 

Requirements   of  gas  coal  f->r  East- 
ern  shipment   to   Tidewater   somewhat 
strengthened    the    mine    run    of    West 
Virginia,  and  left  the  splint  producers 
a    free    way    in    the    Western    market. 
While  reports  here  are  that  the  gas  coal 
operators  are   getting  $2.25@$2.35  for 
mine   run,    $2.10    on    this    market  was 
high,  with  splint  and  lower  grades  sell- 
ing down  to  $1.75.     Eastern  Kentucky 
low  grade  slack  could  be  had  as  lov^  as 
$1.15  and  the  price  varied  up  to  $l.i:5. 
For  higher  grade  coals  it  appeared  that 
$L65@$1.75  was  the  top  of  the  market. 
June  prices  are  being  conned  over  by 
retailers,  though  from  present   indica- 
tions there  seems  little  possibility  that 
there  will  be  any  great  changes  except 
possibly  on  bituminous  screenings. 
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made    for    fuel    requirements    for    the 
coming  winter. 

Many  industrial  plants  are  runnmg 
on  shortened  production  and  are  pro- 
viding for  present  requirements  by 
taking  coal  from  reserves.  In  doing  so, 
they  are  placing  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  vnll  have  to  have 
prompt  service  when  they  start  to  buy. 
It  is  feared  that  in  their  attempts  to 
get  coal  they  will  bring  about  another 
period   of   rising   prices   and   uncertain 

supply. 

Three-inch  lump  from  Ohio  mmes  is 
quoted  $3.25,  2-in.  lump  is  $3.15,  l-in. 
is  $3,  mine  run  $2.25  and  nut,  pea  and 
slack  $1.90@$2.  Four-inch  lump  from 
West  Virginia  is  about  $3.50,  2-in.  is 
$3.25,  i-in.  $3,  mine  run  $2.50  and  nut, 
pea  and  slack  $2.  Smokeless  lump  and 
egg  is  $5.50,  mine  run  $3.50  and  nut  and 
slack  $2.25. 

Anthracite — Householders  are  appar- 
ently holding  back  to  a  greater  extent 
than  usual  as  some  retailers  find  that 
customers  who  ordinarily  stock  up  early 
have  not  yet  placed  orders. 
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At  the  present  time  the  outlook  is  for 
a  more  meager  ore  movement  than  had 
been  expected  earlier  in  the  season. 
This  means  that  coal  cargoes  will  con- 
tinue scarce.  Some  of  the  large  steam- 
ship companies  are  planning  to  retire 
about  half  of  their  fleets  now  operating 
owing  to  the  discouraging  ore  pros- 
pects. The  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, it  is  reported,  is  not  expected 
to  bring  down  more  than  10,000,000 
tons  of  ore  this  year,  compared  with 
around  30,000,000  last  year. 


DETROIT 

Buyers'  Indifference  Continues  —  Re- 
serves Being  Consumed  —  Prices  Are 
Unchanged — Anthracite  Is  Sluggish. 

Bituminous — Offerings  of  steam  and 
domestic  are  not  awakening  interest 
among  buyers  that  the  local  wholesalers 
and  jobbers  believe  should  be  mani- 
fested  if   adequate   provision    is   to   be 


CLEVELAND 

Operations  Increase  As  Lake  Movement 
Grows — Lower  Lake  Docks  Congested — 
Industrial  Market  Weaker. 

Bituminous — The  last  week  seems  to 
have  brought  a  further  slackening  in 
plant  operations.  The  spurt  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  parts  industries  which  took 
place  earlier  in  the  spring  appears  now 
to  have  been  seasonaL  Numerous 
plants  for  which  much  promise  was 
held  a  few  weeks  ago  are  now  slowing 
down.  Various  concerns  supplying  ma- 
terial to  the  automobile  trade  have  only 
a  few  weeks  work  ahead  and  some  see 
the  necessity  for  closing  down  in 
sight. 

Most  industrial  leaders  believe  that 
the  present  slump  is  merely  a  reaction 
from  the  too  great  optimism  of  a  month 
or  more  ago  and  that  business  should 
see  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  perma- 
nent recovery  soon.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  needs  for  coal  are  dimin- 
ishing and  the  demand  is  extremely 
light.  Slack  has  weakened  slightly  in 
the  last  week  and  is  now  being  quoted 
$1.50@$1.65.  Other  grades  are  hold- 
ing their  own. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Dealers 
continue  to  talk  of  a  pri^e  advance  to 
come  in  anthracite  shortly.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  25c.  a  ton.  The  de- 
mand has  improved  slightly.  Poca- 
hontas prepared  sizes  are  not  in  over 
abundance. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  May 
21  were  1,153  cars;  divided,  industrial 
803,  retail  350,  as  compared  with  1,001 
cars  the  preceding  week. 

Lake — The  adjustment  of  freight 
rates  has  had  the  desired  stimulating 
effect.  Operations  at  Ohio  mines  are 
continuing  at  their  highest  rate  for  the 
year  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  movement 
of  coal  to  Lake  docks.  This  movement 
is  resulting  in  congestion  as  coal  is 
arriving  twice  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
dumped. 


COLUMBUS 

Domestic   Buying  Increases   —   Steam 
Sizes  Are  a  Drug — Lake  Movement  Is 

Heavy. 

A  better  tone  has  developed  in  the 
coal  trade.  Retailers  are  disposed  to 
buy  more  freely  for  stocking.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  Pocahontas  and 
some  West  Virginia  splints.  Retail 
prices  show  no  tendency  to  soften. 
Hocking  rescreened  lump  sells  for  $6.75, 
while  ordinary  lump  is  $6.25(a)$6.50. 
West  Virginia  splints  are  $7.50@ 
$7.75,  while  Pocahontas  is  $9.50(a)$10. 
Anthracite  is  $14.50@$14.75. 

A  fair  movement  of  Lake  vessels  is 
reported,  although  the  dullness  of  the 
ore  industry  is  holding  up  a  more  active 
trade.  The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  21  loaded  186,- 
563  tons  as  compared  with  43,526  tons 
the  previous  week,  making  a  total  of 
616,653  tons  for  the  season.  Loadings 
up  to  May  22,  1920,  amounted  to  but 
91,848  tons.  The  T.  &  0.  C.  docks  dur- 
ing the  same  week  loaded  41,691  tons 
as  compared  with  17,353  tons  the  pre- 
vious week,  making  a  total  of  104,768 
tons  for  the  season. 

Steam  business  is  dragging  in  all 
sections.  This  is  due  partly  to  reduced 
consumption  of  steam  grades  and  also 
because  of  the  heavy  production  of 
screenings  in  providing  for  the  Lake 
trade.  Screenings  from  all  fields  are 
selling  lower  than  for  some  time  and 
the  tendency  is  still  downward.  Prices 
have  reached  as  low  as  $1.25  and  in 
certain  cases  even  lower.  Manufactur- 
ing is  not  resuming  to  any  extent. 

Production  has  shown  a  slight  in- 
crease in  all  fields,  although  the  out- 
put is  still  extremely  low.  In  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  the  output  is  about  23  per 
cent  of  normal.  Cambridge  and  Crooks- 
ville  are  producing  from  20  to  25  per 
cent. 


West 


DENVER 

Prices  Increased  —  Domestic  Demand 
Lags — Industrial  Activity  at  Standstill. 

Colorado  retailers  are  making  a 
summer  drive  for  the  sale  of  more 
storage  coal,  if  possible,  now  that  the 
price  has  gone  up  again  from  15  to  25 
cents  a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  realized  by  dealers. 

Market  conditions,  however,  are  un- 
favorable to  heavy  shipments  out  of  the 
state,  on  the  part  of  operators,  or  for 
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the  encouragement  of  anything-  like 
normal  traffic  in  intrastate  points,  due 
to  the  assembling  of  cars  for  the  early 
summer  fruit  and  spring  crops. 

Industrial  activity  is  down  to  a  near 
standstill,  and  the  regular  storage  in 
sugar  beet  factories  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign is  the  only  indication  of  a  part- 
time  working  basis  in  lignite  fields. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Retailers  Stocking  Domestic  —  Poor 
Steam  Market  —  June  Schedules  An- 
nounced. 

Dealers  are  placing  orders  for  domes- 
tic grades  for  storage,  but  the  consum- 
ing public  is  buying  very  little  coal. 
Already  some  of  the  Kansas  operators 
report  their  inability  to  care  for  all 
the  domestic  orders  they  are  receiving, 
due  to  lack  of  demand  for  steam  grades. 

Mines  are  running  about  two  or  three 
days  a  week  in  Kansas  but  are  doing 
better  in  north  Missouri.  Mines  in 
Arkansas  are  operating  about  one  and 
a  half  to  two  days  a  week. 

Arkansas  coal  prices  for  shipment  in 
June  range,  lump  $6.50,  mine  run  $4.50, 
slack  $2.75;  Kansas  lump  and  nut  $5, 
mine  run  $4.25,  slack  $3.75;  north  Miss- 
ouri lump  $4.50,  mine  run  $3.85,  washed 
slack  $3.85. 


Black  Creek  $4.80@$5.05,  Cahaba  $4.80 
@$6.65,  Carbon  Hill  $3.95@$4.25,  Big 
Seam  $3.55@$3.75,  Big  Seam  (Mt. 
Carmel)  $3.55@$4,  Corona  $4.80@$5; 
Montevallo  $6.80@$7. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam  Trade  Very  Dull  —  R.R.  Con- 
tracts Closed  —  Slight  Advance  in  June 
Domestic  Prices. 

The  only  business  of  consequence 
taken  on  during  the  past  week  was  the 
contract  of  the  Seaboard  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1  for  680,000  tons, 
450,000  of  which  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  200,000 
by  the  Pratt  Fuel  Co.  and  Empire  Coal 
Co.,  and  30,000  by  the  Bankhe?d  Coal 
Co,  Figures  at  which  contracts  were 
closed  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
Big  Seam  mine  run  was  taken  for  the 
most  part,  only  a  small  tonnage  of 
washed  coal  being  included  in  the  con- 
tract. Bids  have  been  submitted  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  Southern  and  awards  are  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

Sales  other  than  the  above  are  con- 
fined to  the  spot  market  for  a  few  hun- 
•dred  tons  here  and  there,  as  commercial 
interests  continue  to  buy  only  such 
quantities  as  are  needed  for  immediate 
use.  Steam  quotations  have  not  changed 
materially,  prices  being  shovra  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Householders  are  very  slow  in  laying 
in  coal  for  next  season  and  dealers  are 
finding  themselves  in  a  position  where 
they  will  soon  be  compelled  to  suspend 
shipments  until  they  can  move  some  of 
the  coal  on  hand.  Quotations  for  June 
are  as  follows,  for  lump  and  nut  sizes: 


LOUISVILLE 

Steam  Demand  Weakened  by  Heavy 
Screenings  Production — Lump  Move- 
ment Declining — Prices  Range  Lower. 

Steam  demand  is  now  weaker  than 
at  any  previous  time  this  year.  In 
filling  Lake  orders  for  lump  and  the 
good  run  of  retailers  orders,  experienced 
in  the  past  six  weeks,  the  production  of 
screenings  has  been  heavy,  with  the 
result  that  many  industrial  consumers 
are  fairly  well  stocked  on  cheap  screen- 
ings, causing  a  comparatively  poor  de- 
mand for  mine  run. 

Retailers  are  now  fairly  well  stocked 
on  prepared  sizes  and  with  the  reduced 
production  of  lump  the  steam  market 


stands  a  better  chance  of  taking  up  ex- 
cess production  of  screenings  resulting 
from   Lake   movement. 

Prices  of  many  producers  are  merely 
quotations  and  are  well  undersold. 
Improvement  in  industrial  activity  is 
badly  needed  to  force  movement  of  coal. 
Railroads  are  on  a  minimum  consump- 
tion. Xo  line  of  buyers  are  consuming 
anything  like  normal  supplies,  with  the 
result  that  the  so-called  low  produc- 
tion comes  closer  to  representing  over- 
production. 

One  jobber  stated  that  while  screen- 
ings were  quoted  at  prices  ranging  $1.25 
@$1.75,  the  low  price  could  be  reduced 
to  $1  on  any  quantity  business,  on 
Hazard  No.  6  and  some  West  Virginia 
coals.  Eastern  Kentucky  mine  run  is 
quoted  at  as  low  as  $1.85  and  West  Vir- 
ginia $1.75(a)$1.85,  although  some  of 
the  best  grades  are  not  quoted  at  much 
under  $2.40@$2.50. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 

Independent  Operations  Increase  — 
Steam  Coals  Sluggish — Btiying  Mostly 
for  Prompt  Delivery. 

There  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  independent  operations  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  washeries  have 
not  resumed  operations  as  the  market 
for  steam  coal  is  still  sluggish. 

None  of  the  companies  are  storing 
coal  at  the  present  time.  Operators  are 
not  contracting  their  steam  sizes,  wait- 
ing for  a  better  price.  As  a  result  of 
talk  of  a  reduction  in  freight  rates, 
buying  is  mainly  from  hand  to  mouth. 

More  of  the  river  washeries  have 
opened  operations  but  these  are  not 
going  the  way  they  were  during  the 
war,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  i-egain  the  amount  of  business  that 
they  have  had. 


future  requirements,  nor  is  any  direct 
issue  raised  as  to  price.  The  consum- 
ers are  simply  without  interest  in  the 
future. 

Market  prices  are  made  by  the  rela- 
tively few  operators  who  desire  to  run 
whether  they  make  a  profit  or  not,  and 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
the  operating  mines  is  that  they  are 
losing  less  by  operating  than  they 
would  by  closing.  Prices  have  been 
softer  in  the  past  week,  $2  represent- 
ing the  top  rather  than  the  bottom  in 
actual  sales  of  steam  mine  run.  By- 
product has  been  freely  available  at  $2 
while  in  actual  purchases  the  price  has 
been  shaded.  Gas  coal  is  lower  but 
maintains  a  very  substantial  price  lead 
over  steam  coal.  Prices  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 


PITTSBURGH 

Lake  Shipments  and  Line  Demand  De- 
creased —  Operations  Decline  —  Prices 
Easier. 

With  a  decrease  in  shipments  to  the 
Lake  on  account  of  the  heavy  accumu- 
lation of  cars  there  awaiting  vessel 
movement,  and  with  further  decrease  in 
line  demand,  production  has  declined 
further  and  is  hardly  above  30  per  cent 
of  rated  capacity,  against  about  40  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  May.  River 
mines  have  been  nearly  altogether  idle 
all  the  month,  while  in  point  of  num- 
ber more  than  half  the  rail  mines  are 
closed. 

Consumers  are  absolutely  indifferent, 
and  make  purchases  only  as  they  must 
have  coal.  In  no  quarter  is  there  any 
serious    disposition    to    stock    against 


UNIONTOWN 

Frick  Ovens  Blown  Out — R.R.  Freight 
Cuts  Anticipated — Buying  Curtailed. 

That  industrial  conditions  in  the 
coke  region  are  no  longer  gaged  by  the 
number  of  beehive  ovens  in  blast  is 
reflected  by  the  action  this  week  of 
blowing  out  the  remainder  of  their 
19,000  ovens.  While  there  are  now  no 
Frick  ovens  in  blast,  plants  of  the  com- 
pany are  running  at  more  than  25  per 
cent  capacity,  shipping  raw  coal  to  the 
Clairton  byproduct  plant. 

Before  the  advent  of  byproduct  plants 
the  blowing  out  of  all  Frick  ovens 
would  have  created  a  sensation.  This 
week  it  was  of  no  more  than  passing 
interest.  It  is  now  easily  conceded  that 
the  day  of  the  beehive  oven  is  fast 
waning  and  while  those  already  con- 
structed are  expected  to  be  used  yet  for 
a  number  of  years,  no  others  will  be 
built. 

The  announcement  that  railroad 
wages  are  to  be  reduced  July  1  has 
caused    a    still   further    decline   in    the 
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fuel  markets  in  this  district.  It  would 
seem  that  consumers  not  having  imme- 
diate need  for  tonnage,  have  withdrawn 
entirely  from  the  market  in  expectation 
of  benefiting  by  lower  freight  rates 
when  their  need  does  appear. 

Operators  are  doing  their  best  to 
stimulate  buying  at  present  low  prices 
and  easy  transportation  conditions  but 
are  meeting  with  no  success  whatever. 
Quotations  for  all  grades  of  fuel  are 
nominal,  coal  at  $1.80@$2.25;  furnace 
coke  $3.25@$3.75  and  foundry  $4.50 
@$5.25. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Heavy  Lake  Coal  Shipments  Increase 
Production — R.R.  Buying — Slack  Soft- 
ens— Congestion  at  Lake  Docks. 

Despite  continued  depression  in  the 
coal  trade,  mines  during  the  week 
ended  May  21  again  set  a  new  high 
record  in  production  for  the  current 
year.  The  field  reached  70  per  cent  of 
capacity,  the  output  being  437,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  7,000  tons  over  the  p^re- 
ceding  week.  Output  for  the  year  up  to 
May  21  amounts  to  6,160,593  tons  or  an 
average  of  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Lake  coal  is  arriving  at  lower  docks 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  it  has 
been  possible  to  clear,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  now  estimated  to  be  on 
the  docks  enroute  over  1,500,000  tons. 
The  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  it  is  under- 
stood, requested  operators  to  hold  off 
shipping  the  last  four  days  of  this 
month  in  order  that  the  situation  may 
be  cleared  up. 

Railroads  are  more  active  in  both 
open  buying  and  contract  inquiries. 
The  New  York  Central  (Lines  West) 
has  just  closed  for  about  1,000,000  tons 
of  No.  8  coal  to  come  from  mines  on 
their  line  of  railroad,  at  a  figure  said 
to  be  slightly  under  $3. 

Industrial  contract  inquiries  continue 
very  light  and  these  buyers  seem  con- 
tent as  yet  to  supply  their  needs  in 
the  open  market.  There  is  an  increased 
supply  of  slack  in  the  market,  with  a 
consequent  softening  in  the  price  on 
this   grade. 

Transportation  facilities  have  been 
ample,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  where  some 
car  shortage  has  developed  because  of 
the  large  quantity  of  Lake  coal  under 
load  both  at  the  docks  and  along  the 
line. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Miners  Refuse  Wage  Conference  Re- 
quested by  Operators  —  Production 
Slightly  Increased. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  District 
No.  2,  through  their  officials,  have 
refused  a  joint  conference  with  the 
operators,  in  a  communication  directed 
to  the  producer's  associatioi.  The 
woi'ker's  officials  state  that  their  posi- 
tion is  m  line  with  that  of  J.  L.  Lewis, 
international  president,  who  said  re- 
cently that  the  contract  is  binding  until 
March  31,  1922. 

The  statement  intimates  that  they 
will  refuse  to  meet  to  discuss  business 
conditions  at  this  time.  The  coal  oper- 
ators recognize  that  the  cost  of  living 


has  been  materially  reduced;  that 
wages  have  been  reduced  in  practically 
every  industrial  activity  except  coal, 
and  that  the  economic  conditions  are 
such  as  to  justify  the  coal  industry  as 
a  whole  in  bearing  their  fair  share  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  these  conditions. 
It  has  not  been  intimated  whether  any 
further  action  would  be  taken  to  bring 
about  a  conference. 

Production  has  been  increasing 
slightly  during  the  month  of  May.  Up 
to  and  including  May  20,  there  were 
37,164  cars  loaded,  as  compared  with 
30,346  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
April.  , 

FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Larger  Lake  Movement  Aids  Produc- 
tion— Slack  Is  Being  Overproduced — 
Other  Prices  Unchanged. 

Fairmont 

Production  was  slightly  increased  the 
week  ended  May  21,  the  output  reaching 
about  the  same  figure  as  was  observed 
in  February.  Larger  companies  were 
shipping  more  heavily  both  to  the 
Lakes  and  to  Tidewater.  Neither  spot 
nor  contract  buying  was  on  a  very  large 
scale  and  prices  were  as  soft  as  ever; 
mine  run  $2.25(a)$2.50  and  as  low  as 
$1.90  had  been  offered  for  mine  run  for 
Lake  delivery  in  some  instances. 

Northern  Panhandle 
Coal  continued  to  move  to  the  Lake 
in  fair  volume  but  there  was  so  much 
slack  remaining  and  so  little  demand 
that  prices  on  this  grade  were  down  to 
$1.75.  Production  at  the  most  was  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity.  Spot  mine  run  brought  $2.50 
and  lump  $2.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Coke  Market  Awaiting  Iron  Trade  De- 
velopments —  Low  Phosphorus  Coke 
Bought — Production  Very  Light. 

The  coke  market  continues  to  mark 
time,  it  being  realized  that  nothing  can 
develop  until  there  is  heavier  consump- 
tive demand.  Nearly  all  the  merchant 
furnaces  are  idle,  most  of  them  having 
stocks  of  pig  iron  that  will  last  quite 
awhile  with  the  present  extremely  light 
buying,  while  operations  at  foundries 
have  continued  to  decrease. 

Stocks  recently  existing  are  now 
fairly  well  liquidated  except  for  some 
coke  that  has  weathered  so  long  that 
it  is  simply  waiting  to  be  absorbed  for 
general  heating  purposes.  The  demand 
for  spot  lots  for  blast  furnace  con- 
sumption being  practically  nil  while 
some  demand  continues  for  small  lots 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  the  curious 
condition  exists  that  sales  for  outside 
purposes  are  sometimes  made  at  higher 
prices,  for  standai-d  furnace  grade,  than 
are  obtainable  from  blast  furnaces. 

Report  has  it  that  the  Robesonia  Iron 
Co.,  which  makes  low  phosphorus  pig 
iron,  has  bought  a  four  months'  supply 
of  coke  of  the  special  grade  necessary 
at  $3.75.  If  this  is  correct  it  would 
tend  to  support  the  appraisal  of  the 
ordinary  furnace  coke  market  at  $3.25 
@$3.50.  Foundry  coke  of  standard 
grade  continues  quotable  $5@$5.50. 


The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  May  21  at  18,900  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens  and  23,780  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total 
of  42,680  tons,  a  decrease  of  610  tons. 


Middle  Western 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Carterville  June  Prices  Announced — 
Production  Declines  with  Weaker  De- 
mand— Steam,  Sizes  Sluggish. 

In  the  Carterville  district  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  move  at  all  is  a 
little  lump.  Egg,  nut  and  screenings 
are  heavy.  Railroads  are  taking  a  little 
mine  run,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  do 
much  good.  Effective  June  1,  the  asso- 
ciation prices  will  advance  to  $4.05  for 
domestic  sizes.  The  price  on  screenings 
is  supposed  to  be  about  $2.85  and  mine 
run  about  $3.50,  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  any  coal  is  going  at  these 
figures. 

In  the  Duquoin  field  the  situation  is 
worse.  One  and  two  days  a  week  is  the 
most  that  some  mines  get  and  several 
are  idle.  One  or  two  of  these  mines 
are  holding  to  the  Carterville  associa- 
tion prices,  but  most  of  them  are  meet- 
ing the  Carterville  independent  figures, 
which  are  as  low  as  $3.25  for  lump  and 
egg,  $3  for  nut,  $1.75  for  screenings 
and  $2.50  for  m.ine  run. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  one  to  two  days 
per  week  is  the  best  right  now.  All 
sizes  are  hard  to  move.  Country  ship- 
ments on  domestic  sizes  are  $3.25,  St. 
Lcuis  shipments  $3  and  screenings 
mostly  on  contract. 

In  the  Standard  field  screenings  are 
dcwn  to  $1,  mine  run  to  $1.75,  2-in. 
lump  $2(S)$2.25  and  6-in.  lump  $2.35@ 
$2.50.  If  anything,  conditions  are  be- 
coming worse  There  is  practically  no 
coal  going  north  or  west  to  speak  of. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Steam  Market  Poor — Price  Cutting  Is 
Frequent — Domestic  Call  Is  Normal — 
R.R.  Spot  Buying. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  coal 
is  being  produced  throughout  the  coun- 
try, this  has  rot  proved  to  be  the  case 
with  mines  either  in  Indiana  or  Illinois. 
In  round  figures,  production  in  Illinios 
has  hovered  between  36  and  38  per  cent, 
whereas  the  Indiana  mines  have  been 
running  only  from  33  to  35  per  cent. 
Coal  conditions  have  not  improved  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  news  that  the  Frick  people  had 
closed  their  coke  plants  for  the  first 
time  since  1894  and  had  laid  off  be- 
tween 19,000  and  20,000  men  came  as 
a  very  disquieting  piece  of  news  to  the 
Middle  West  coal  trade.  Operators 
realize  that  the  Eastern  coke  plants 
wei'e  closed  on  account  of  the  present 
stagnation  of  the  steel  industry.  It 
had  been  hoped  in  the  West  that  the 
steel  industry  was  on  the  mend  and 
would  show  i.  .gns  of  rapid  improvement. 
It   is    now   believed    that    steel    will    be 
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-very  quiet  for  the  next  three  months. 
There  will  be  no  improvements  what- 
ever in  the  market  on  steam  coal  until 
the  industrial  situation  improves. 

All  operators  now  realize  that  it  is 
a  question  of  time,  and  we  will  all 
have  to  wait  with  as  much  patience  as 
we  have  until  the  railroad  question  is 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  believed  that 
when  reduced  rates  are  put  into  effect, 
the  railroads  will  come  into  the  market 
to  purchase  coal.  Industries  which  have 
Leen  putting  off  action  from  day  to 
day  will  set  a  definite  date  for  resump- 
tion of  operations,  and  conditions  gen- 
erally will  be  very  much  improved. 
Price  cutting  has  been  very  marked  in 
the  Middle  West  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  it  has  made  some  people  feel 
that  the  lessons  of  the  war  were  not 
taken  very  near  to  heart,  and  that  the 
operators  are  rushing  right  back  to 
pre-war  conditions  and  selling  their 
coal  at  figures  considerably  below  actual 
cost. 

The  domestic  market  continues  to  be 
about  normal  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Domestic  shipments,  however, 
are  showing  some  signs  of  improvement 
as  the  majority  of  dealers  put  off  their 
May  buying  until  the  last  minute,  and 
placed  orders  for  prompt  shipment  at 
the  May  quotations,  which  are  from  10 
to  15c.  lower  than  the  proposed  June 
quotations. 

Railroads  are  purchasing  coal  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, but  we  have  heard  of  no  new  rail- 
road contracts  being  placed  this  week. 
One  or  two  industrial  concerns  of  minor 
importance  have  placed  small  contracts 
for  perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  of 
their  normal  requirements. 


in  a  generally  weak  market  on  all  steam 
coal,  making  mine  run  harder  to  sell, 
and  forcing  very  low  comparative 
prices  on  screenings. 

In  spite  of  arguments  of  coal  opera- 
tors relative  to  stocking  early  in  which 
the  principal  point  made  is  that  pro- 
duction this  spring  has  been  far  off, 
some  of  the  coal  men  claim  that  it 
means  nothing,  as  small  production  this 
spring  has  been  more  than  offset  by 
weakness  in  general  industrial  opera- 
tions. 

Producers  are  working  two  to  two 
and  a  half  days,  many  companies  not 
operating  but  a  part  of  their  mines, 
where  they  have  more  than  one.  This 
v/eek's  quotations  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 


Middle  Appalachian 


INDIANA 

Poor  R.R.  Equipment  Causes  Slight 
Car  Shortage — Steam  Demand  Poor — 
Prices  Unchanged. 

Operators  are  predicting  a  runaway 
market  later  in  the  year.  Last  week 
the  situation  was  that  of  an  actual  car 
shortage  where  two  mines  situated  on 
the  Monon  were  forced  to  suspend  oper- 
ations for  two  days  because  of  a  lack 
of  cars.  The  real  reason  was  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  cars  that  were 
in  condition  for  service,  other  cars  that 
were  available  for  the  two  mines  being 
out  of  repair. 

Prices  are  virtually  the  same,  both 
at  the  mine  and  retail  for  all  grades, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  cut  in  coke.  Gas 
companies  are  making  every  effort  to 
market  the  large  supplies  of  coke  that 
have  been  piling  up  at  the  plants. 
Steam  coal  is  sluggish,  due  to  a 
reticence  on  the  part  of  industries  to 
increase  production. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Slight  Improvement  in  Production — 
Weakness  Shown  in  Steam  Market — 
Rail  Consumption  Slightly  Better. 

Overproduction  of  screenings  in  the 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
fields  in  producing  lump  and  block  for 
the  Lake  and  retail  trade  has  resulted 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Production  Shows  Slight  Gain — Lake 
Movement  Growing — Prices  More  Firm 
— Tug  River  Lawlessness  Affects  Work- 
Time. 

Kanawha 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible 
improvement  in  market  conditions  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  21.  Production 
remained  on  about  the  same  level, 
although  it  was  possible,  owing  to  a 
slight  stiffening  of  prices,  for  a  few 
more  operations  to  resume  work.  Com- 
paratively little  coal  was  moving  to 
the  Lake. 

Logan  and  T  hacker 

A  better  demand  was  noticed  in  the 
Logan  region.  Production  increased  to 
60  per  cent  of  capacity,  a  large  amount 
of  River  and  Lake  coal  being  shipped 
for  storage.  Lake  shipments  were 
gaining  steadily  in  size  and  the  Tide- 
water movement  was  becoming  some- 
what more  general.  Prices  remained 
unchanged  and  there  was  little  or  no 
call  for  slack  coal. 

Williamson  field  production  was  lim- 
ited by  the  trouble  along  Tug  River. 
Frequent  attacks  on  the  mining  camps 
demoralized  operations  and  cut  produc- 
tion, just  at  a  time  when  it  was  be- 
ginning to  reach  normal  again.  It  was 
not  possible  to  take  care  of  many 
orders,  either  spot  or  contract. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Reduction  in  Lake  freights  was  con- 
ducive to  a  larger  production,  par- 
ticularly on  Beaver  Creek.  A  number 
of  companies  found  it  possible  to 
resume  operation  and  with  this  resump- 
tion a  shortage  of  mine  labor  is  de- 
veloping, as  a  large  number  of  the  men 
have  left  the  field  recently. 

Virginia 

Production  rate  was  unchanged  and 
there  was  vei-y  little  spot  demand  in 
evidence.  Furthermore  spot  prices 
were  such  that  even  the  smaller  con- 
cerns were  not  disposed  to  accept  any 
new  business. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Marine  Strike  Bars  Larger  Output — 
Conditions  Show  Improvement — West- 
ern Demand  Picking  Up. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
New  River  production  declined  during 
the  week  ended  May  21.  This  was  not 
caused  by  any  diminution  in  demand 
but  because  of  the  Marine  strike.  There 
continued  to  be  many  inquiries  with 
prices  climbing  upward  slightly.  Ex- 
port coal  ranged  $3@$3.75,  Inland  quo- 
tations were  $3,  all  for  mine  run. 
Western  demand  was  becoming  more 
active. 

Although  the  Marine  strike  inter- 
fered to  some  extent  with  the  Gulf 
output  yet  there  was  little  change  in 
market  conditions.  Companies  were 
making  arrangements  to  increase  their 
working  time,  with  some  concerns 
working  on  a  full-time  basis.  Prices 
showed  a  tendency  to  advance  with  a 
growing  demand  for  export  coal.  Some 
additional  inquiries  for  contracts  were 
noted.  Many  companies,  however,  are 
refraining  from  quoting  on  contract 
until  prices  become  more  stabilized. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

With  more  coal  under  contract  and 
demand  both  East  and  West  growing, 
further  gains  were  scored  in  the  Poca- 
hontas region  during  the  week  ended 
May  21.  Much  of  the  coal  was  going  to 
Tidewater.  This  call  has  not  reached 
such  proportions,  however,  as  to  in- 
crease prices  on  mine  run.  A  better 
Westej-n  domestic  market  caused  a 
slight  raise  in  lump  prices,  $5@$6  now 
being  quoted. 

Tug  River  production  held  up  to 
100,00^  tons,  the  output  being  main- 
tained despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
largest  operators  had  closed  down. 
There  was  a  growing  demand  for  the 
output  and  particularly  for  prepared 
sizes  in  the  Western  markets.  It  was 
also  easier  to  market  mine  nan  at  Tide- 
water than  it  had  been. 


West 


UTAH 

No  Storage  Buying  —  Public  Awaits 
Further  Price  Cuts  —  Production  Rate 
Unimproved. 

As  was  predicted,  the  drop  in  the 
retail  price  of  50c.  a  ton  has  not  induced 
buying  for  storage  purposes.  The  only 
effect  it  has  had,  according  to  some 
prominent  retailers,  Avas  to  enable  pur- 
chasers of  emergency  coal  during  the 
cold  snap  of  the  past  week  to  get  it  for 
less  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  pay. 

One  of  the  large  operating  companies 
has  started  to  urge  people  to  store  coal, 
through  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, but  regarding  prices  it  only 
says  there  is  a  very  slender  chance  of 
their  coming  down.  Many  coal  men  are 
of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  there  is 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  prices  com- 
ing down,  the  public  will  not  buy  for 
some  months. 


And^ 
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Tho    roiitral    Iron    &    Coal    Co.,    of    Holt, 

Tulclloola  *Count7.  h-  ^°/|llf o^o'?n'  cfs'h 
wntpr  SSLS  anrt  lights  and  ?10,0UU  m  ca&u 
rowrrcl^he%"rectiln  of  a  grammar  school 
at  that  point  to  cost  approximately  ?40,uuu. 
Ti.^  r.arnsev  Coal  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated aTBlrmingham  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $2:000.  Brewer  Dixon  is  P^-^^ident  K 
E  Cooper,  vice-president  and  J.  W.  Dickm 
son,    secretary-treasurer. 

INDIANA 

The  coal  contract  for  Indianapolis  schools 
for   the   ensuing  year  has  been   awarded  to 
the    Indianapolis    Coal    Co.,   which    has   held 
the  contract  for  several  years.     The  bid  of 
thi    comiTany    was    $5.15    per    ton    on    egg 
and  lump  •    $4.95   per  ton   on  mine   run   and 
$4  75  on  nut  and  slack.     These  figures  were 
fhe  lowest  among  those  submitted  by  eight 
companies,    with    the    exception    of    the    nut 
and     slack        The     Stockton     Coal     Co.     Did 
'i;4  1^0  on  this    but  it  was  explained  that  the 
Itock    bid    on    by    the    latter .  conipany    was 
not    fitted    for    consumption    m    plants    such 
0=     nrp     installed     in     some     schools.        J.ne 
tchoofcity  uses  about  3,000  tons  of  egg  and 
fump  a  year:   14,000  tons  of  mine  run  and 
5,000    tons  of  nut   and   slack. 

The  Active  Coal  Co.  Indianapolis  has 
filed  papers  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
showing  a  capitalization  of  $150,001),  lor 
the  purpo.se  of  maintaining  and  operating 
coal  elevators.  The  directors  are  P^  M. 
Gale.  William  M.  Bosley  and  Warren  K. 
Mannon. 

\rticles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  showing  the 
organization  of  the  KockviUe  Coal  Mining 
Co  at  Rockville,  with  a  capital  stock  ot 
$100  000.  The  company  will  engage  in 
the  mining  of  coal,  clay,  shale  etc.  Direc- 
tors are  H.  T..  Hancock,  E.  M.  Woodward, 
W.  M.  Scank,  Harry  Rice  and  w.  ir*. 
Harrison. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Persons 
Coal  Co..  of  .Tasonville,  showing  a  capital- 
ization of  $150,000,  and  will  engage  in  the 
operation  of  coal  mines.  The  directors  are 
James  H.  Persons,  Frank  B.  Harrison  and 
Homer    O.     Bedwell. 

The  motion  of  the  defendant  for  a  change 
of  venue  from  Shelby  County,  of  the  case 
of  the  .\tlas  Mining  Co.  against  the  Indian- 
apolis Heat  &  Light  Co.,  has  been  granted 
by  Judge  Alonzo  Blair  and  the  case  was 
sent  to  Rush  County  for  trial.  The  com- 
plaint was  received  on  a  change  of  venue 
from  Marion  County.  , 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  showing  the  organization  of  the 
Catlctt  Kiirnett  Heirs  Corporation,  of  In- 
dianapolis, with  a  cajiital  stock  of  $10,000, 
for  the  drilling  and  mining  for  coal,  gao 
and  oil.  Th<>  directors  are  Harry  Bowen. 
C.  S.  Burnett.  G.  C.  Burnett,  J.  H.  Wooley, 
Harrison  Adams,  B.  A.  Brown,  J.  O.  Adams, 
F.  O.  Harris.  Sam  Kinnett,  O.  W.  Stanley 
and    Evtrctt    Warner. 


'^^ihT  Hignite   coal   Co.    with  .operations  III 
Bell    County    and    elsewhere    in    Kentucky. 

was  re-elected  as  well  as  the  old  board  01 
directors.  .    .    ^  1  „ 

TSPpaiise  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  CoKe 
Company?  the  Hazird  Coal  Corporation  and 
ThP  Montgomery  Coal  Corporation  have 
fafled  to  ke^  their  contract  and  pay  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  six-mile  rail- 
rnfd  sDur  in  Perry  County  in  excess  of 
$200,00^0?'the  petitiL  in  the  case  alleges^ 
the  L  &  N  has  brought  suit  against  tnem 
for   $i58, 156.77. 

H  W  Bennett,  Massachusetts,  has  filed 
suS'in  the  Lexington  Federal  Court  claim- 
fne  a  one-half  interest  in  properties  oper- 
atld  by  the  Beaver  Creek  Consolidated 
Coal  Co..  and  asks  the  court  to  decide  the 
questions  at  stake. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  development  go- 
ing on  in  thi  Carr's  Fork  neighborhood 
hPvond  Hardin,  six  or  seven  miles  out  9t 
Hazard  in  Perry  County.  The  Wisconsin 
Sid  Millers-Haskins  Coal  Co.'s  are  budding 
tevera  hundred  houses,  while  the  Knott 
Coal  Corporation,  beyond  Sassafras,  is 
bunding  tipples,  grading  tracks  etc.  Tie 
s^lHiIv  Coal  Co.  is  about  ready  to  peo»" 
operaUng  stveral  miles  beyond  Hardin  on 
Carr's  Fork. 


by  the  Communist  Part>. 

"^hx  %  'its  Stint.  ""Th?-  c^ompany 
foTmeriy' maVketel'ftroutput  through  an 
Eastern  selling  agency. 

batVe-S^S  i^^t^l^ea^f  offhl  ^""^ 
l^ntS  ^uel  CO    against  the  M^^^^^^^^ 

ZuTfnv  ^^rdgement  Of  $5,203,  alleging  .a 
b?elch°of  ^onfrlSt  in  the  delivery  of  certam 
coal   stocks. 

The  East  End  Coal  Co..  of  Nelsons  die 
has  been  chartered  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $20,000  to  mine  and  sell  coaL 
incorporators  are  George  Adamson,  Alonzo 
Coakley,  Lewis  P.  Rice,  Jeffrey  D.  Adam 
son  and  Charles  G.  Shapard. 

Cleveland  dealers  and  jobbers  are  con- 
ducting quite  an  advertising  campaign  to 
taduce^domestic  and  other  consumers  to  la> 
in  their  w  nter's  supply  of  fuel.  ^^^° 
reported  that  increases  have  been  anounced 

InThe  mine  prices  on  ^0^^^°^^*^,  ^^^rt  of 
suit  of  increased  buying  on  the  part  01 
dealers  in  anticipation  of  better  demand  It 
is  expected  this  will  stimulate  some  buy- 
ing on  the  part  of  consumers. 


MINNESOTA 


KENTUCKY 

Tlie  I...  P.  Kloiderer  Coal  Co.  was  sold  at 
Henderson  :it  a  lA'doral  bankrupt  sale.  B. 
G.  Witt,  of  the  Ohio  Valley  r.anking  & 
Trust  Comjiany  purchased  the  mining  prop- 
erty and  3,354  acres  of  coal  rights  for  $2:>,- 
000.  Because  of  the  low  price  received  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  sale  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Kentucky  and  Wps<  Virginia  Power 
Co.,  of  Hazard  is  planning  increased 
facilities  for  production  of  coal  and  furnish- 
ing power  to  otiicr  industries.  Amended 
articles  of  ineorporation  have  been  filed  in- 
creasing the  caiiital  of  the  company  from 
$6,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  order  to  supply 
funds  for  expansion. 

The  May  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  $100,000  cor-' 
poration  organized  at  Alphoretta,  for  de- 
velopment in  the  Beaver  Creek  Valley  coal 
field.     A.  J.  May  is  the  head. 
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W.  C.  Brown,  formerly  manager  of  a 
Duluth  stock  exchange  house.  F.  E^  Bryan 
and  John  Pears,  both  of  Minneapolis  ap- 
peared before  the  Duluth  Commercial  club 
Slfriaf  committee  recently  and  presented 
details  of  their  plan  for  organizing  the 
Duluth  Atomized  Fuel  Co.  which  would 
turn  the  peat  of  northern  Minnesota  into 
fuel  They  are  asking  the  committees  in- 
dorsement of  their  plan  for  selling  stock. 
The  Tlpitahzation  of  the  company  will 
probably  be  about  $400,000. 

Despite  some  very  low  figures  named  in 
competition  for  7.500  tons  of  coal  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis,  the  bids 
we?e  rejected,  and  the  city  purchasing 
agent  will  buy  coal  in  the  open  market  for 
the   city   schools. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  coal  for  state  institutions.  The 
Inland  Coal  &  Bock  Co..  of  Minneapolis, 
receved  21,000  tons;  the  North  Western 
Fuel  Co..  Of  St.  Paul,  10,000  tons  ;  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co..  2,150  tons. 

The  Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Chicago  re- 
ceived a  contract. at  New  Ulp^  for  furnish- 
ing coal  for  the  city  power  Plant,  for  south 
ern  Illinois  screenings,  IJ  m.,  at  $6.75  f.o.D. 
New  Ulm.  This  was  30c.  under  the  next 
figure.  

MISSOURI 

The    Morton     Coal     and    Mining     Co.     has 

been  formed  and  has  applied  for  incorpora- 
kfn  papers.  Peter  Morton  is  tbe  president . 
F.  L.  Leapley,  vice-president,  arid  I.  N. 
Novinger.  secretary-treasurer.  The  com- 
pnny  plans  to  take  over  Mine  No.  21  near 
Novinger. 


OKLAHOMA 

For  the  purpose  of  lending  Anaiacial  sup- 
port to  concerns  engaged  in  developing  oil 
^nd  coal  resources  of  the  Okmulp«,?i?*^lf ' 
a  group  of  well  known  men  of  Okmulgee 
have  organized  a  general  financial  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  Leland  Corpora- 
t  on  of  Okmulgee  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1000  000  The  officers  and  directors 
are  all  affiliated  with  the  Kingwood  Oil 
Co  the  Citizens  and  the  Central  Nat  onal 
banks  and  are  as  follows:  George  Leland 
president:  W.  C.  Newman,  vice-president, 
t,  W  McLcin,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
J  T  King.  W.  E.  Wood.  M.  F.  Graham 
and  H.  E.  Kennedy,  directors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OHIO 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  inyestigat- 
ing  the  circulation  of  anQIV'^istic  laerature 
among  coal  miners  of  Ohio  Indiana  and 
other  states,  which  advocated  overthrow  of 
the  government .  Representative  ^Cooper. 
Ohio,  denounced  the  circulation  ««  the  liter- 
ature, saying  the  miners  were  loyal  and 
that  labor  unions  had  no  part  In  it.  tte 
said  he  represented  a  district  in  wn»ch 
there  were  18,000  union  coal  miners  end 
that  SO.-S  of  the  392  coal  mines  in  southern 
Ohio  are  idle.    Representative  Sanders,  ind., 


The  Keister-MacQuown  Fuel  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  made  the  exclusive  sales 
agent  for  the  Bessemer  Fuel  Co  with  niines 
located  at  Portersville  on  the  W .  A.  H.K.. 
Butler  Mercer   district. 

Conditions  in  the  Connellsville  coke 
region  are  about  the  same,  with  local  up 
and  down  changes.  Thompson  No.  1  P'ant 
of  the  Redstone  Coal  &  Coke  Corp..  which 
ha"  been  mining  part  time,  is  now  running 
full  The  Alicia  No.  1  coke  plant  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  which  has  been  min- 
ing full  for  several  weeks,  is  now  down  to 
50   per  cent. 

In  the  Irwin  Gas  Coal  basin  in  West- 
moreland County.  Edna  No.  1  and  2  mines 
of  the  HlUman  Coal  *  Coke  Co.  which 
have  been  operating  about  two  days  a 
week,  are  now  down  entirely.  At  Edna  No. 
1  thev  are  taking  advantage  of  the  shut- 
down to  piinite   the  main  haulage  slope. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  District  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  are  mining  full,  or  nearly  so,  on 
Lake  shipments,  nade  possible  b>  the  ^sc 
freight  rate  reduction  on  shipments  of  coai 
to  Lake  ports. 

No  8  breaker  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  * 
Navigation  Co.  at  Coaldale  was  entirely 
demolished  recently  by  a  Aje  of  unknown 
oriEin  An  alarm  was  sounded  at  once  but 
before  help  could  arrive  the  building  was 
a    sheet   of   flames. 

w  J  Rainev,  Inc..  has  closed  its  Pitts- 
burgh office  and  appointed  the  Blxler  Coal 
*  Coke  Co.  as  exclusive  sales  agents  for 
Rainev  foundrv  coke  in  the  states  of  Michi- 
gan,  Ohio   and   Western   Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  mot.  r  barn  and  three  electric  mine 
motors,  with  electric  equipment  belonging 
to  Burns  Brothers  at  Grampian,  were  totally 
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destroyed  by  a  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$20,000,  on  May  10.  The  mine  has  been 
idle  for  more  than  a  month,  but  the  men 
had  decided  to  go  to  work  at  the  district 
scale  price.  The  loss  makes  a  resumption 
of  work   impossible  for  several   months. 

The  Dorothy  mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  closed  down  since  February,  has 
been  reopened,  furnishing  employment  to 
a  force  of  200  miners.  The  mine  is  being 
operated  in  full.  A  number  of  improve- 
ments were  made  during  the  idle  period. 

One  of  the  most  important  coal  transac- 
tions in  recent  years  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania field  was  consummated  recently 
when  the  Penelec  Coal  Co.  and  the  Cone- 
maugh  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  both  of  Johns- 
town, merged  interests.  The  Penelec  com- 
pany operates  mines  at  Lockwood,  Clear- 
field, Philipsburg,  Johnstown  and  Seward 
with  an  annua!  output  of  approximately 
18,000  tons.  The  officers  are:  F.  T.  Hep- 
burn, president ;  P.  J.  Morrissy,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  L.  A.  Wood,  secretary ;  A.  E.  Wal- 
bridge.  treasurer ;  directors,  John  W.  Wal- 
ters, George  T.  Robinson,  Stephen  C.  Pohe, 
P.  J.  Morrison  and  W.  A.  Reiber.  The 
Conemaugh  company  is  interested  in  In- 
diana County,  largely  in  the  Robindale 
district.  The  Robindale  holdings  were  sold 
to  H.  D.  Walbridge  &  Co.,  on  July  1,  1920, 
for  $1,000,000.  The  present  output  is  from 
600  to  800  tons  per  day.  The  mines  will  be 
operated  more  extensively  and  the  product 
will  be  used  by  the  Penn  Public  Service  Co.'s 
mammoth  plant  at  Seward.  The  Penelec 
officers  will  have  charge  of  the  new  concern. 


TEXAS 

The  J.  B.  Robertson  Coal  Co.,  recently 
organized  at  Calvert,  has  secured  leases  on 
several  large  tracts  of  land  near  Calvert 
and  is  preparing  to  carry  forward  exten- 
sive developments.  Tests  are  now  being 
made  for  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  four  miles 
northeast  of  Calvert.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  make  Calvert  its  chief  shipping 
point. 

The  lignite  mines  about  Rockdale  are  now 
running  full  time  with  about  2,000  opera- 
tives employed.  Companies  now  operating 
the  Rockdale  mines  are:  International  Coal 
Co.,  Ira  Perry  Coal  Co.,  Rockdale  Lignite 
Co.,  Texas  Coal  Co.,  Big  Liump  Lignite  Co., 
Hicks  Coal  Co.,  Rockdale  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.,   and    Federal  .Fuel   Co. 


UTAH 

The  State  of  Utah  is  to  make  efforts  to 
establish  its  title  to  certain  coal  and  oil 
lands  in  Emery  and  San  Juan  counties, 
occupied  by  Lewis  H.  Stohr,  L.  W.  Kelly 
and  others.  The  question  involved  is 
whether  or  not  the  land  had  "a  known 
mineral  value"  at  the  time  the  state's  title 
would  otherwise  have  attached.  The  ap- 
plications of  W.  R.  Hensleigh,  the  American 
Fuel  Co.  and  the  National  Coal  Co.,  in- 
volving coal  lands  in  Grand  and  Carbon 
counties,  have  also  been  set  for  hearing 
in  the  coal  land   office. 

The  first  sale  of  a  lease  of  2,080  acres 
of  coal  land  to  be  held  in  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  under  the  coal  mining  lease  law 
of  February  last  year,  has  been  effected. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sale  of 
many  designated  coal  land  areas  within 
the  state.     The  lease  just  granted  is  in  the 


Castlogate  district  of  Carbon  County.  Th«- 
price  was  $10  an  acre,  to  the  Cameron 
Coal  Co.  on  a  royalty  basis  of  10c.  a  ton. 
Five  operating  companies  in  the  Spring 
Canyon  district  have  ready  for  use  a  fully 
equipped  motor  rescue  car,  which  is  believed 
capable  of  reaching  any  point  in  the  district 
within  fifteen  minutes  on  call.  The  truck 
will  carry  six  men  and  will  be  .operated  by 
an  organization  representing  the  companies 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Spring  Canyon 
Mine  Rescue  Association. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

A  large  tipple  at  the  mine  of  the  Willis 
Branch  Coal  Co.,  at  Willis  Branch,  Fayette 
County,    was  destroyed   by  fire  recently. 

Coal  produced  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
will  be  sold  by  the  newly  organized  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Fuel  Corporation  which  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  general 
office  is  to  be  at  Bluefield  for  the  time  being. 
Those  having  an  active  part  in  organizing 
this  company  were:  Rucker  Jennings,  C.  J. 
Kilgore,  L.  A.  Mann,  C.  W.  Scott,  of  Blue- 
field  ;    J.    E.    Rhodemyre,    of    Ashland,    Ky. 

Impetus  will  be  given  to  development  of 
coal  territory  on  Milam's  Fork,  through 
the  leasing  of  coal  in  that  sction  by  two 
different  companies.  Harvey  Morris,  of 
Huntington,  has  leased  a  tract  on  Milam's 
Fork  and  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  property.  Mr.  Morris  is 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Standard 
Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Hunting-' 
ton.  The  second  lease  on  Milams  Fork  coal 
land  was  taken  up  by  J.  T.  Morris,  of 
Beckley,  well  known  in  smokeless  circles, 
who  until  recently  was  one  of  the  principal 
figures  in  the  Morris  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 
which  operated  at  Morco  on  the  line  of  the 
Virginian   Ry. 

John  Laing  and  associates  are  making 
a  test  on  the  holdings  of  the  Beaver  Coal 
Co.  between  Maben  and  Harper  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Virginian,  this  being  in  smoke- 
less territory.  There  are  3,000  acres  in 
this  tract  and  if  the  test  proves  satisfactory 
it  is  assumed  that  Mr.  Laing  will  arrange 
to   develop   the   property. 

Organized  not  long  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  on  Coal  River,  the  Stone 
Castle  Coal  Co.  is  now  engaged  in  making 
active  preparations  for  the  initiation  of  de-' 
velopment  work  at  Peytona  where  the  com- 
pany will  operate.  This  concern  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  has  holdings 
at  the  point  named  amounting  to  about 
500  acres.  At  a  meeting  held  a  short  time 
ago  B.  B.  Snider  of  Charleston  was  elected 
president  and  general  manager  and  W.  S. 
Wood  of  Charleston  vice-president.  There 
will  be  no  delay  in  driving  a  heading  into 
the  No.  2  gas  coal.  About  four  months 
will  be  required  to  install  a  plant  and  have 
the   mine   in    readiness   for   operation. 

In  order  to  permit  the  expansion  of  ac- 
tivities the  following  companies  have  se- 
cured the  necessary  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  increase  their  capital 
stock:  Wet  Branch  Mining  Co.,  of  Charles- 
ton, J.  P.  Cameron,  president,  from  $150,- 
000  to  $300,000.  the  company  also  being 
authorized  to  move  its  headquarters  from 
Charleston  to  Pittsburgh,  P-a.  ;  Haz.v  Kngle 
Collieries  Co..  of  Charleston.  P.  AV.  Trus- 
cott.  president,  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  ; 
Purit.v  Pocahonats  Coal  Co..  of  Bluefleld, 
from  $150,00  to  $300,000  ;  Woodland  Coal 
Co.,    of   Scottdale,    Pa.,    Charles   H.    Loucks, 


presidf-nt.  frr.ni  $4'»o.0i)0  to  JSOO.OOO  ;  El 
(irove  -Minlpg  Co.,  James  A.  Paisley.  Cleve- 
land, president,  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000.- 
000  ;  South  Penn  Coal  Co.,  of  Morgantown, 
T.  B.  Hf-nderson,  president,  from  $25.''>0O  to 
$100,000;  Forest  Coal  Co.,  of  Fanrmonl,  H. 
W.  Showalter,  p-esident,  from  $100,000  to. 
$300,000  ;  Pitt»bargh-Well«burg  Coal  Co.. 
J.  A.  Dahlburg.  president,  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000  ;  Bakertown  Coal  Co.,  of  Keyser. 
James  E.  Cross,  president,  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000. 

In  the  nature  of  new  equipment  just  se- 
cured by  the  Fairmont  &  CleTeland  Coal 
Co.  for  use  at  its  Parker  Run  mines  near 
Rivesville  are  ten  gathering  locomotiv»- 
motors,  these  motors  having  been  secured 
from  the   General   Electric  Co. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Production  for  the  month  of  April  stands 
at  about  the  same  figure  as  that  for  March. 
In  the  Vancouver  Island  fields  the  March 
output  was  134,837  tons  while  for  April 
it  was  135,669  tons.  The  most  notable  in- 
crease is  in  the  Xicola-Princeton  Field. 
where  the  production  of  the  Middlesboro 
Collieries,  the  Fleming  Coal  Co.,  and  the 
Coalmont  Coal  Co.  have  all  risen.  In  the 
Crow's  Xest  Pass  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  8,678  tons,  the  figures  being  6S,739  as 
against  60,061  tons. 

COAL    OUTPUT   FOR   APRIL.    1921 

Vaxcouver  Island  Collieries 

Mine  Tons 

Canadian  AVestern  Fuel  Co 39.77? 

Canadian  Colheries  (D)  Ltd. 

Comox 40,336 

South  Wellington 7.756 

Extension     17.512 

Xanoose-Wellington  Coal  Co 2,792 

Granby  Collierv.  Cassidy 26.584 

Old  Wellington   (King  &  Foster) 916 

Total    135,669 

Xicola-Princetox   District 

Middlesboro  Collieries 5,135 

Fleming   Coal  Co 2,507 

Coalmont    Collieries 6,27» 

Total     13.918 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  District 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Co. 

Coal    Creek    32.979 

Michael 20.818 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Corbin 6.264 

Total    60,061 

Grand    Total    209.648 

The  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co..  of 
Nanaimo,  has  been  reorganized  as  a  $5,000.- 
000  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Western 
Fuel  Corporation  of  Canada.  Ltd.  The  head 
oflice  will  be  in  Nanaimo.  It  formerly  was 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  but  at  the  time  of 
the  last  reorganization,  in  the  first  years  of 
the   war.   was   transferred   to  Nanaimo. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  has  received  arv 
order  for  25.000  tons  of  coal  to  be  landed 
in  British  ports.  This  is  the  first  coal  order 
received  by  Dominion  since  the  coal  strike 
started  in  England.  The  cargoes  will  be 
shipped    from    Sydney. 

.\n  order  or  60.000  tons  of  coal  has  been 
placed  by  the  Canadian  National  Rya 
with  the  Indian  Cove  Coal  Co.,  according  to 
Manj^ger  T.   J.    Hartigan. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  case  of  the  Mathieson  Alkali 
Works,  relating  to  rates  on  coal  from 
Chnchfield  and  other  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  mines  to  Marion.  Salt- 
ville  and  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Va..  the 
conimi.=sion  has  authorized  the  Virginia 
Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  to  intervene. 

In  the  case  of  the  Corona  Coal  Co.,  re- 
lating to  rates  on  coal  to  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  by  rail  and  water,  the  com- 
mission has  allowed  the  Alabama  Coal 
Operators'   Association   to   intervene. 

The  question  of  differentials  on  coal  rates 
on  commercial  shipments  from  the  Ohio 
fields,  the  inner  and  outer  crescent  of  West 
Virginia  will  be  opened  before  a  special 
examiner  of  the  I.  C.  C.  who  has  been  as- 
signed to  take  testimony  on  the  matter  at 
Columbus,  July  11.  The  hearing  is  on  a 
complaint  filed  by  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal 
Exchange,  seeking  to  secure  different  differ- 
entials as  between  the  three  districts.  The 
present  differential  between  Ohio  districts 
and  the  inner  crescent  is  40c.  and  between 


the  Ohio  fields  and  the  outer  crescent.  60c. 
The  more  the  revision  of  coal  freight 
charges  into  Minnesota  and  Dakota  points 
from  the  Lake  Superior  docks  is  studied, 
the  less  intelligible  the  matter  becomes. 
The  I.  C.  C.  made  its  order  on  rates  covered 
by  interstate  commerce  wliich  applies  to 
shipments  handled  by  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Soo  Line  and  the  Omaha.  The  fact 
that  the  order  was  given  ninety  days  be- 
fore it  became  effective  seems  to  point  to 
the  commission  not  regarding  it  as  final. 
Study  of  the  order  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  does  not  lower  the  rate  to  Minneapolis, 
but  instead  it  raises  it  about  18c.  while  St. 
Paul  is  not  mentioned.  Inasmuch  as  St. 
Paul  has  the  same  short  mileage  by  two 
roads  that  Minneapolis  has  by  a  third,  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  thing  would 
result.  However,  railroad  men  are  working 
over  the  order  and  are  trying  to  interpret 
it  as  best  they  can,  presumaVily  with  the 
intention  of  submitting  their  findings  to 
the  commission  for  a  ruling  before  the 
effective  date  of  July   6. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Burlington  road 
is  surveying  for  an  extension  from  O'Neill, 
Neb.,  to  Yankton,  S.  D.  where  connection 
would  be  made  with  its  connecting  line,  the 
Great    Northern.      This    would    give    direct 


connection  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  the 
Coal    fields    of    Wyoming. 

The  Coal,  Coke  &  Iron  Committee.  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  territory,  has 
docketed  the  proposal  to  cancel  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  Kanawha  &  ^lichigan  R.R.  to 
stations  on  the  B.  &  O.  RR.-Newark.  Ohio, 
to  Sandusky.  Ohio.  incl..  leaving  no  through 
rates  in  effect.  Requests  for  hearing  must 
be  made  not  later  than  June  4. 

Cincinnati  and  Louisville  have  both  filed 
protests  through  local  organizations  against 
the  announced  increases  in  freights  of  ihe 
L.  &  N.  R.R..  effective  June  16.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Purchasing  .\gents  .Vssociation  has 
filed  a  protest  with  the  I.  C.  C.  as  it  is 
interstate  commerce  to  that  point,  while 
through  the  Louisviile  Board  of  Trade 
protests  are  being  filed  both  with  the  com- 
merce commission  and  the  State  R.ailroad 
Commission,  asking  that  increases  be  held 
up  pending  investigation  of  the  reasonable-* 
ness    of    the   rato. 

The  Southern  .Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
.Vssociation  and  others  of  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
in  a  complaint  to  tlie  I.  C.  C.  attack  as 
uiireasonable  the  rates  on  Lake  cargo  coal 
from  its  mines  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
to  Toledo,  for  the  trans-shipment  by  vessel. 
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The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co..  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  complained  to  the  l.  ^-  >;• 
against  unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from  Mt. 
OUve  and  Staunton,  111.,  to  Kansas  City. 
In  the  Perry  Coal  Corporation  case  De- 
fore  the  I  C.  C.  relating  to  rates  on  coal 
from  complainants-  mines  in  /llmo.^  to 
iirvints  in  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  lioms 
^fst^rfcts?  thi  central  Illinois  Coal  ^raffle 
Bureau    has    been    allowed    to    intervene. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  recently 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Alobile  &  Ohio  B.B.  vs.  Zimmern  Coal  to., 
Mobill  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  railroad 
con^pany  has  not  the  /ig^t  to  confiscate 
coal  being  transported  for  .fl-liins^^oj^i"^^^;? 
already  executed.  The  decision  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  rendered  in  Alabama  and 
°s  of  unusual  interest  to  the  coal  trade^ 
The  railroad  contended  that  it  seized  the 
coal  for  the  operation  of  its  trains  durmg 
the  shortage  in  1920. 
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Personals 


C  K  Brown,  of  Moundsville  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  mining  extension  work  in  the 
northern  Pan  Handle  District  for  the  State 
University  was  transferred  to  Morgan- 
town  and  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  mining  extension  work  at 
the   university. 

AViUiam  McKell,  president  of  the  McKell 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Building  Commi^ion 
of  West  Virginia  by  Governor  B.  F.  Mor- 
gan     Mr.  McKell  lives  at  Glen  Jean. 

T  H.  Johnson,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  president 
of  the  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  operating  near 
Barrackville,  W.  Va.,  was  looking  over 
this    plant    during   the   latter   part   of   May. 

Gail  Flshback,  Fairmont  representative 
of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co  ,  has  recovered 
from  a  sick  spell  which  confined  him  to  his 
home  for  several  days  during  the  early  part 

J  D.  HuddeU  of  New  York  has  been  ap- 
pointed eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Brady 
Coal  Corporation  and  will  make  his  head- 
quarters  in   Philadelphia. 

J.  K,  Blackburn  has  been  appointed  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Clarion  Coal 
Mining  Co.  and  of  the  Victor  Coal  Mining 
Co.  The  main  offices  of  the  companies 
named  are  in  Philadelphia. 

T.  C.  Wilcox,  who  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Co.,  and  who  will  soon  take 
over  that  office,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the 
Pittsburgh   field. 

Harry  B.  Martin  of  Elkins,  secretary  of 
the  Green  Coal  Co.,  Elkins,  W.  Va..  spent 
a  few  days  in  Washington  during  the  early 
part  of   May. 

Among   the    officials    of    the    various    coal 
associations  gathered  in   New  York  for  the 
National  Convention  were:   G.  H.  Caperton, 
Charleston,    president    of    the    Nw    River 
Operators'    Association;    A.   Lisle    White,   or 
Clarksburg,  president  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia     Operators'      Association  ;      J.      G. 
Bradlev,    Dundon,     president    of    the    West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association  ;  J.   C. 
McKinlev,    of    Wheeling,    president    of    the 
Northern    Pan    Handle    Operators"    Associa- 
tion ;  Walter  Thurmong,  of  Logan,  president 
of  the  Logan  Operator.^'   Association  ;   C.   C. 
Beury,  of  Charleston,  treasurer  of  the  New 
River       Operators'       Association  ;        Gamer 
Fletcher,   of   Huntington,    moml)cr   executive 
committee    of    the    Now    River    Associati.m  ; 
C.   K.  Jenkins,  of  Fairmont,   director  of  "-he 
National  Coal   Association  :   W.   II.  Cunning- 
ham,  of  Huntington,   secretary  of  the   Wt-^t 
Virginia   Coal   Association.      T.  L..  I^ewls.  of 
Charleston,     secretary     of     the     New     River 
Operators'   Association  ;  George  S.  Brackett, 
of     Fairmont,     secretary     of     the     Northern 
West   Virginia   Coal   Operators'    Association. 
B.  K.  Wilson,  superintendent  and  resident 
manager   of  the   Grnnliy   Consolidated   IMin- 
ing  &   Smelting   Co.'s   eolliorios   at    Cassidy. 
Vancouver     Island,     has     resigned     and     his 
duties    will    be    assumed    by    Charlos    Camp- 
bell, one  of  the  company's  woU-known  offi- 
cials. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  W.  B. 
MncQueen  has  become  associated  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Willianis  Fuel 
Co..  fnc.  New  York  City,  and  that  O.  W. 
Seaberg  has  been  appoint(Ml  sales  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  tlie  same  com-' 
panv  Mr.  MacQueen  is  well  known  in  the 
coal'  trade  and  goes  to  the  Williams  Fuel 
Co.  from  the  office  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co 
Mr.  Seaberg  wis  formerly  .'sales  agent  of 
the  Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co.  of 
.Jersey  City   and   is  well   known   among   the 

IViibur    A.   MarshaU.    president   of   W.    A. 
Marshall   &    Co.    accompanied    by    Raymonii 


H.ivemever  of  his  sales  force,  are  in  Mon- 
"earThe^eVe  Canadian  offices  of  W.  A^ 
Marshall     &     Co.,     of     Canada,     Ltd.,     are 

'°  L.^  a!   Stephens,  formerly  manager  of  the 
coal    department    for    M.    A.    Hanna    &    Co 
has    resigned    his    former    position    and    ac- 
cepted the  managership  of  the  Inlana  coai 
&  Dock  Co  ,   at  Duluth. 

E.  B.  McMillan  of  the  Seattle  station  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  visited  recently 
^oll  ^I'sMng  plants  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania  in  connection  with  coal  wasning 
work    at   his    station.  ^.    +v,..    Ttv, 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  im- 
periarcoal  Corporation,  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Washington  and  Johnstown.  In 
he  former  city  he  had  a  conference  with 
George  H.  Cashing,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Wholesale    Coal    Association 

,1  W  Blower,  president  of  the  tlisyi- 
vania  Coal  Co..  of  Ohio,  and  allied  cor- 
pSions  is  on 'a  tour  in  England.  France 
and  Belgium.  Mr.  Blower  will  visit  his 
birthplace   in   England.  t      i  -^ 

T  S.  Crockett,  president  of  the  Leckie 
Coal  Co..  of  Columbus,  who  was  seriously 
ill  for  several  months  is  now  rapidly  re- 
covering. His  many  friends  are  congrat^ 
ulating  him  on  his  recovery  as  his  Ute  was 
dispaired   of   for   a   week   or   more. 

D  O.  Wing  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Holdred  Collieries  of  West  Virginia  as  local 
manager  of  the  operation  at  Blair,  Logan 
County. 

B.  P.  GiUham,  vice-president  of  the 
Campbell's  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  long  iden- 
tified with  that  corporation,  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Edith  P.  Ohlmann,  a  niece 
of  his  first  wife.  The  Cincinnati  coal  trade 
offered  its  congratulations  to  its  sterling 
member. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Amercian 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  has  offered 
three  candidates  for  election  to  the  direc- 
torship made  vacant  by  the  recent  resig- 
nation of  Tom  Burke.  George  Kearns  Of 
the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  Fred  Legg,  president 
of  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  Coal  Co.  and 
Bobert  Magee  will  be  chosen  by  the  ballots 
of  the  local  members. 

C  AV.  Henry,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
office  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co.  is  in  New 
York  attending  to  trade  matters.  Another 
Cincinnatian  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern 
metropolis  is  A.  G.  Polk,  vice-president  of 
the  Kentenia   Coal   Sales   Co. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  association  of 
operators  was  well  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing in  New  York  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation. Among  those  who  attended  were 
Col  Fred  B.  Kerr  of  Clearfield  ;  J.  W. 
AVetter  of  Philipsburg ;  G.  W.  Shillingford 
of  Clearfield  ;  H.  J.  Mehan  and  Enoch 
Carver  of  Johnstown  ;  J.  S.  Somerville  of 
Robertsdale  ;  B.  H.  Somerville  of  Win- 
burne  ;  James  H.  AUport  of  Barnesboro, 
Charles  O'Nell  and  AV.  A.  Jones  of  the  cen- 
tral   Pennsylvania   association. 
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Monongahela  Valley  Association 

An  important  meeting  of  the   association 

Lr^g^ln°^lfaT\'""  AT\h"af 'mt^tiSr'he 

SipTl   topYcs  r^^.^'^lat'er'^R^'wasThi 
rnSi  oTtpfnfof  Ho^~M 

dergone    little    improvement. 

Northern  West  Virginia  Operators' 
Association 

\n  important  meeting  of  the  transports.^ 
tion  cimmUtee  of  the  association  was  heW 
in  Fairmont  for  the  purpose  of  ^iff^f ^"^ 
tbP  assiened  car  question  from  all  siaeb, 
thl  trSortation^  committee  .desiring  to 
make  a  report  to  the  association  as  a 
whole  ^0  that  there  would  be  unity  of 
rct?on  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  tWs  question  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation   at    its    annual    meeting    in    New 

^'Sformation  was  received  by  .George  S. 
Brackett  secretary  of  the  association  that 
«ie  pfttsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  had 
reduced  its  ratf  to  New  England  points 
[n  order  to  meet  competition  on  the  part 
of  ?he  Pennsylvania.  Operators  along  the 
Monongahela  Railway  and  the  Morgan- 
town  &  Wheeling  will  receive  the  benefit 
of    the    reduction. 


Utah-Idaho  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association 

The  Western  States  Coal  Jour^tal  is  the 
name  of  a  monthly  Periodical  representing 
the  association,  the  first  number  of  .which 
is  just  off  the  press.  The  co-operation  of 
all  engaged  in  the  coal  industry  »s  earnest^ 
sought  in  this  issue,  as  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  common 
problems  of  the  day.  The  new  president 
of  the  association  is  H.  F.  Fernstrom. 
The  editor  is  S.  L.  Billings,  Jr.,  the  sec- 
retary.   


Coming  Meetings 


Association  Activities 


Hazard  Coal  Operators'  Association 

Lower  costs  of  production  and  means  to 
bring  it  about  were  the  principle  items  con- 
sidered by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Hazard  Coal  Operators'  Association  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  One  proposal 
is  to  take  up  the  matter  of  lower  co.^ts  of 
power  with  the  companies  m  the  Hazard 
n.ld  supplying  this.  The  committee  also 
<lutermined  upon  pressing  a  claim  before 
th  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
increasing    the    freight    rate    to    Cincinnati. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana   Coal 

Association 

The  program  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  association,  which  will  be  held  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  June  3  5,  16  and  17  has  been 
announced  by  Secretary  H.  F.  Nigh.  Regis- 
tration and  reception  of  members  will  take 
up  the  first  day.  The  first  business  session 
will  start  at  10  A.  M.  June  16  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  President  Homer  C. 
Gill,  report  of  Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh  and 
the  appointment  of  the  committees.  Tom 
L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  E.  C.  Maurer  of 
the  Glen  Runs  Coal   Co..   of  Cleveland  and 


American  Institute   of   Mining   «nd   Metal- 

Bradley   Stoughton,    29   West   39th   St..   -^ew 
York  City.  . 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  lo.  lb 
and  17  at  Cedar  Point.  Ohio.  Secretary,  B 
F.  Nigh.  Brunson  Bldg..  Columbus. 

National  Association  of  Cost  Account- 
ants vvill  l-.old  its  annual  convention  at 
Oeveland.  Ohio,  Sept  14  15  and  16  Sec- 
retary. S.  C.  McLeod,  130  West  42d  bt.. 
New  'York  City. 

AVest  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  Will 
hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  June  t  and  8 
a?  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  Secretary,  R.  E. 
Sherwood,   Charleston,  W.   Va. 

Rockv  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute 
wiU  h6ld  its  summer  meeting  beginning 
June  26  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Secretary. 
F    W    Wliiteside.   Denver.  Col. 

>r.ne  Inspectors'  Institute  of  America  will 
hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Ch.yies 
ton.  W.  Va..  July  12  to  15. .  Secretary.  J.  ^V. 
Paul     Bureau   of   Mines.   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Illinois  and  AVlsconsin  Coal  "fal"*'  %*; 
sociation  will  meet  at  Chicago.  111..  July  13 

and    14.  ,,   .     .   . 

Vmerlcaii    Society    for    Testing    M'>«*;'«J» 

win  hod  its  annual  meeting  at  the  ^e^^ 
Monterey  Hotel.  Ashbury  Park.  N..  J..  June 
20  to  24.  Secretary.  C.  L.  Warwick.  131o 
Spruce  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
.pr"  outing  the  early  part  of  J^ne  o"  l^^I 
AVi«issinpi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  the  boat 
b  aN  ing  St.  Louis  for  Peoria  on  June  3  and 
re^urnmg  on  June  5.  Secretary.  Martin 
Bolt.  Springfield.  111. 

The  American  Mining  f'""K'"«'''^«"l„,  *! 
tional  Exposition  of  Mines  and  M«n'nK 
vouh'ment.  The  iwenty-fourth  annual  con- 
vl^ntion  on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum, 
Ch  capo.  111.  Assistant  secretary  John  T. 
Burns    Congress  Hotel,   Chicago,   111. 

American  Institute  ..I  P.!''"^'"*;, ^r.^'"''"! 

will  hold  its  spring  meeting,  June  20  to  ..-i 


iin-      vinrii      Avmio      v>v/t**      ^^  v .      v »       ^^  ^^  .._.,. 

D.   F.   Williams,  vice-president   and  general     ^^.ju  |,oia  us  :>iiii"fi   ""='^'^'"^'.,^"'"V"' /^    r«i=on 
sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scran-     ,^,  Detroit.  Mich.    Secretary.  Dr.  J^^C.  uisen, 
ton.   Pa.,   will  be  on  the   program.      On   the     polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn,  r^.    i. 
program   for   the   second   day  will   be   A.   L.  "  -     -         '- 

.M'ais.  president  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Opera- 
tors" .Vssociation  ;  Samuel  AVeiss  of  the 
Semet-Solvey  Co..  Detroit  and  AA'alder  D. 
MoKinney.  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal   Exchange. 


\ 


)ivie(.iiiin'    ii..-v.iv..^.    " -• 

The  .\m©Hcan  AAholesale  Coal  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  us  annual  convention  in 
Wi-^hinKto:..  n.  C  June  7  and  8.  Secret.arj. 
G.  H  Cushlng,  Woodworth  Bldg..  T^  ashing- 
ton.    D.   C. 
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Tell  the  Miners  the  Whole  Truth 

SOME  time  between  now  and  April,  1922,  the  coal 
operators  representing  some  70  per  cent  of  the  bitu- 
minous output  and  all  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
will  be  face  to  face  with  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  discuss  a  new  wage  scale.  No  one,  not 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  knows  that  the  operators, 
whatever  may  be  their  personal  feeling  or  inclination, 
will  be  forced  by  the  inexorable  trend  of  events  to  ask 
the  miners  to  take  a  reduction  in  wages.  Whether  the 
time  of  that  asking  be  next  March  or  April  or  sooner 
no  one  knows,  but  there  is  now  no  widespread  disposition 
to  anticipate  the  termination  of  the  contract  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1922. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  miners'  leaders  will 
welcome  next  spring  any  more  than  now  the  suggestion 
that  they  sign  up,  for  their  constituents,  a  contract  for 
lower  wages.  Where  the  operators  of  union  mines  have, 
as  in  central  Pennsylvania,  made  a  move  toward  dis- 
cussion of  a  reduction  in  the  union  scale,  being  so  driven 
by  the  competition  of  coal  from  non-union  mines,  where 
wages  have  recently  been  lowered,  the  union  leaders 
have  repulsed  the  overtures.  In  fact  these  leaders  have 
more  than  rejected  the  idea  of  a  conference  on  wages 
at  this  time  and  have  begun  a  campaign  of  "education" 
among  their  members  with  the  idea  of  strengthening  the 
opposition  to  adjustment  of  wages  of  coal  mine  labor. 

According  to  reports  the  president  of  the  local  union 
in  central  Pennsylvania  recently  issued  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  miners'  program  with  respect  to  future 
relations  of  union  labor  with  the  coal-mining  industry. 
This  program, '  which  reiterates  the  now  familiar 
demand  for  nationalization  of  the  mines,  the  six-hour 
day  and  the  five-day  week,  is  both  a  challenge  to  the 
miners  to  rally  to  its  support  and  to  the  operators  to 
prepare  to  meet  such  demands. 

The  way  to  get  this  progi'am  advocated  by  the 
pamphlet,  according  to  one  report,  is  a  campaign  of 
education.  By  this  is  meant  the  issuance  of  pamphlets, 
workers'  education,  establishment  of  a  labor  newspaper, 
and  research  into  facts.  Workers  are  urged  to  form 
groups  in  their  local  unions  to  discuss  nationalization 
and  other  topics.  The  checkweighman  on  the  job  is 
urged  to  distribute  the  pamphlets,  as  are  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  locals.  "If  the  rank  and  file  know 
the  facts  and  how  to  act  as  a  unit  in  changing  condi- 
tions they  can  obtain  every  just  and  reasonable  demand," 
says  the  pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet  is  further  reported  to  state  that  "Our 
challenge  to  the  present  basis  of  the  coal  industry  is 
this:  The  private  ownership  of  the  great  natural 
resource  of  coal  is  morally  indefensible  and  economically 
unsound.  It  means  that  coal  is  mined  for  the  profit  of  a 
comparatively  few  'owners,'  instead  of  for  the  use  and 
service  of  the  public.  It  results  in  chronic  mismanage- 
ment of  the  mines.     It  results   in  exploitation  of  the 


miner,  through  overwork,  underpay,  inadequate  safe- 
guards, bad  housing,  accidents,  and  then  long  and 
unnecessary  periods  of  enforcea  idleness.  It  results  in 
unemployment  when  millions  of  consumers  need  coal.  It 
results  in  high  prices  for  coal  when  democratic  methods 
cf  production  would  reduce  the  cost,  increase  the  pro- 
duction, and  give  a  good  American  life  to  the  miners." 

We  cannot  but  commend  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  their  forehandedness.  They  are  pre- 
paring well  in  advance  for  an  argument  that,  doubtless, 
will  be  very  much  against  them.  If  the  doctrine  they 
are  spreading  be  acceptable  to  the  operators,  then  it 
should  be  allowed  to  go  uncontroverted;  if  it  be  false 
teaching  or  unsound  economics,  then  the  operators  are 
false  to  their  trust  in  letting  it  pass  without  the  max- 
imum effort  to  reach  the  men,  not  the  leaders,  who  are 
wise  indeed  already  with  those  things  the  operators 
believe  to  be  the  facts. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  facts  collected 
by  the  Government  will  be  more  efficacious  in  meeting 
the  arguments  of  the  union  officials  than  those  assembled 
in  any  other  way.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the  oper- 
ators, unprepared  with  facts,  saw  oratory  fail  to  effect 
a  peaceful  settlement.  A  day  of  reckoning  is  coming 
and  the  public  wants  no  repetition  of  the  strike  of  1919. 


Byproduct  Coke 

IN  SHUTTING  DOWN  all  its  beehive  coke  ovens  in 
the  Connellsville  region,  the  H.  C.  Frick  company  has 
definitely  established  the  old  wasteful  type  of  coke  mak 
ing  in  the  stand-by  class.  Until  the  war  the  Steel  Cor 
poration  depended  almost  entirely  on  coke  from  th_ 
Connellsville  region,  but  changed  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  market  for  byproducts,  particularly  the  light  oils, 
furnished  the  incentive  for  the  erection  of  the  largest 
byproduct  coke  plant  in  the  United  States  at  Clairton. 
and  now  this  plant  is  being  operated  for  the  coke  supply 
of  the  corporation's  furnaces,  and  the  beehive  ovens  are 
indefinitely  cold.  What  is  true  of  the  largest  iron  pro- 
ducer is  true  also  of  the  lesser  companies,  so  that  today 
we  find  beehive  coke  production  at  a  rate  but  one-sixth 
that  of  last  year,  when  beehive  coke  was  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  total.  At  the  present  rate  it  would  appear  that 
when  the  record  for  1921  is  cast  up,  beehive  coke  will 
have  made  a  very  poor  showing  indeed, — perhaps  but 
10  per  cent  of  the  country's  total. 

From  1893,  when  the  first  new-type  ovens  were 
started  in  this  country,  to  1914  the  proportion  of  coke 
from  the  byproduct  ovens  increased  to  but  32.5  per  cent 
—in  1901  it  was  5.4,  in  1910  it  was  17.1,  in  1912  it  was 
25.3  per  cent.  Early  in  1915  the  Allies  placed  large 
orders  in  this  country  for  light  oils  for  munitions  manu- 
facture and  impetus  was  given  the  byproduct  industry, 
which,  however,  did  not  reach  its  maximum  until  we 
entered  the  ^^ar,  in  1917.  The  proportion  of  byproduct 
coke  was  but  33.8  per  cent  in  1915,  35  in  1916  and  40.4 
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in  1917.  In  1918  it  had  increased  to  46  per  cent  and  was 
60  per  cent  in  1920. 

What  this  means  in  conservation  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  of  byproducts  recovered  per  ton  of  coal  charged 
into  the  retort  ovens.  In  1919  with  each  ton  of  coal 
made  into  coke  in  byproduct  ovens  there  was  recovered 
20.8  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  8.1  gallons  of  tar, 
2.7  gallons  of  crude  light  oil  and  11,600  cu.ft.  of  surplus 
gas.  Expressed  in  totals,  this  means,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  by  the  Geological  Survey,  that  in 
1920  through  the  use  of  byproduct  ovens  the  recovery 
of  ammonium  sulphate  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms 
of  ammonia  was  458,500  net  tons,  and  there  also  was 
saved  357,000,000  gallons  of  tar,  119,000,000  gallons  of 
light  oil  and  511,400,000,000  cu.ft.  of  surplus  gas. 

The  passing  of  beehive  ovens,  hastened  by  the  war, 
means  more  than  the  extinction  of  a  wasteful  type  of 
coal  carbonization — it  means  the  passing  of  an  industry 
from  the  hands  of  coal  producers  to  the  hands  of  coke 
consumers  and  gas  producers.  The  producers  of  bee- 
hive coke  must  now  turn  shippers  of  byproduct  coal. 
The  natural  semi-monopoly  of  the  Connellsville  region 
is  gone  because  with  retort  ovens  the  coke  makers  with 
plants  at  the  points  of  coke  consumption  can  pick  and 
choose  their  coal  and  the  producers  of  coal  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region  must  compete  with  other  coal  fields  for 
the  business  of  these  ovens.  Instead  of  a  beehive  coke 
industry  we  have  a  new  byproduct  coal  industry,  with 
the  field  greatly  widened  and  more  entrants  for  the 
business. 

One  heritage  the  beehive  coke  industry  still  holds,  it 
appears,  and  that  is  freight  rates  giving  Connellsville 
coke  an  advantage  over  coal  from  the  same  mines 
shipped  to  byproduct  ovens  and  then  shipped  out  as 
coke.  This  will  be  corrected  in  time  to  the  advantage 
of  the  producer  of  byproduct  coal  and  the  consumer  of 
retort  coke.  No  obstacle  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  complete  development  of  an  industry 
that  in  producing  25,000,000  tons  of  coke  valued  at 
$164,000,000,  as  in  1919,  also  saved  byproducts  valued 
at  nearly  $64,000,000,  as  against  a  process  that  burns 
or  wastes  these  valuable  tars,  oils,  gas  and  fertilizer. 


Without  and  Within 

MINING  plants  like  that  described  in  this  week's 
issue  provoke  thought  as  to  what  might  happen  if 
as  much  scheming  were  bestowed  on  the  underground 
workings  as  is  lavished  on  the  landing,  the  shaft  and  the 
upper  works  of  modern  mines.  Large  as  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  suitable  surface  equipments,  the  economies 
to  be  obtained  from  proper  underground  layout  and 
methods  would  be  far  greater.  The  big  problem  in  min- 
ing is  mining.  That  does  not  mean  so  much  that  we  need 
new  and  better  machinery  but  that  we  must  learn  more 
eflftcient  ways  of  using  what  we  have.  In  this  progress 
might  be  far  greater  than  it  has  yet  been.  The  more 
surface  equipment  is  elaborated,  the  more  important  it 
is  to  provide  it  with  a  life  made  longer  by  complete  ex- 
traction. Certainly,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
better  to  double  the  production  per  acre  than  to  double 
the  acreage.  To  mine  every  ton  in  the  ground  would 
decrease  the  coal  huid  to  be  bought,  would  lower  taxes, 
decrease  haulage  costs,  lighten  the  cost  of  timbering 
and  reduce  the  amount  spent  on  rails,  copper  and  sub- 
stations. 

Whether  it  would  pay  in  Middle-West  mines  to  ob- 
tain those  economies  at  a  considerable  expense  for  sand 


filling  is  questionable.  So  far  as  is  known  hydraulic 
backfilling  has  not  been  tried  in  Illinois,  where  the  plant 
described  in  the  article  referred  to  is  being  erected. 
Perhaps  the  cheaper  plan  would  be  to  buy  both  mineral 
and  surface,  to  completely  extract  the  coal  and  sell  the 
surface  as  fast  as  extraction  is  completed,  but  with  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  ground  as  low  as  it  is,  the  price  of 
farm  land  as  high  as  it  is  and  the  progress  of  extrac- 
tion as  protracted  as  it  is,  the  profit  would  have  to  come 
not  from  the  saving  effected  in  coal  so  much  as  in  the 
cheapening  of  production  by  the  use  of  a  substitute  for 
the  costly  room-and-pillar  mining. 


Works  Steadily  But  Does  Not  Work  Long 

OLDEST  and  most  essential  of  the  machinery  in 
mines  is  the  mine  pump.  A  few  drift  mines  might 
continue  to  work  without  pumps,  but  only  with  difficulty 
and  about  50  per  cent  strong.  A  few  shaft  mines  also 
in  dry  to  arid  regions  might  successfully  operate  with- 
out voiding  the  small  amount  of  water  entering  their 
workings.  But  on  the  whole  little  could  be  done  were 
an  attempt  made  to  work  a  coal  mine  without  mechanical 
provision  for  the  removal  of  water. 

The  old  mines  in  China  and  the  earlier  mines  in  the 
Georges  Creek  regions  were  worked  till  water  got  the 
better  of  them  and  they  had  to  be  closed  down.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  Great  Britain's  coal  mines 
were  saved  to  that  country  by  a  providential  discovery 
of  mechanical  pumping.  The  time  had  about  come  when 
British  mines  had  reached  their  limit  and  would  soon 
have  had,  one  and  all,  to  close  down.  Thereby  the  steam 
pump  prevented  a  premature  suspension  of  the  nation's 
industries. 

In  the  British  strike  now  in  progress,  the  importance 
of  the  pump  again  became  painfully  apparent  to  the 
public,  which,  however,  had  fully  realized  it  in  the  strike 
that  preceded  the  present  suspension.  Whether  coal 
came  from  the  pits  or  stayed  there,  the  water  must  be 
pumped  out.  In  France  the  Germans  could  do  no  greater 
harm  than  to  flood  the  mines  and  in  America  the 
importance  of  pumping  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
the  contracts  between  the  mine  workers  and  operators 
make  it  obligatory  to  the  union  to  see  that  the  pumps 
are  kept  in  operation  even  though  a  strike  suspend  the 
production  of  coal. 

Whether  the  mine  works  or  not  the  pumps  must  run. 
It  is  true  that  they  may  not  pump  all  the  time.  In  case 
of  a  complete  closure  small  dips  in  the  mines  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fill  up,  and  even  in  busy  plants  stand-by  pumps 
may  be  kept  idle  for  weeks,  even  months,  at  a  time,  but 
in  nearly  every  mine  an  essential  requirement  is  that 
the  main  pumps  run  every  day  if  not  all  day,  and  the 
small  pumps  also  must  run  if  the  mine  is  to  work  even 
intermittently.  Regardless  of  operation  or  of  idleness 
occasionally  or  for  long  periods  certain  pumps  must  do 
this  diurnal  duty. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fate  that  this  machine,  which  of  all 
others  is  most  essential,  should  suffer  most  from  the 
condition  under  which  it  works — the  acid  and  the  grit. 
Perhaps  only  the  chemical  industry  gives  pumps 
severer  service,  but  that  industry  uses  few  and  small 
pumps  for  its  chemicals  and  consequently  does  not  need 
efficient  machinery  and  can  use  pu'^ps  made  of  silicon 
iron,  which  so  far  has  been  considered  too  fragile  a 
material  for  use  in  coal  mines.  However,  the  pumping 
problem,  as  far  as  small  pumps  are  concerned,  will  be 
greatly  iased  when  longw  .11  methods  are  adopted. 
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81TRFACE  PLANT  OF  DONK  BROTHERS  COAL,  &  COKE  CO.'S  NO    4   MINE.  EinVARDSVILLE.  MADISON  COUNTY.  ILL. 

Donk  Bros.'  No.  4  Mine  Embodies  Many  Needed  Reforms 
In  Bottom  and  Surface  Coal-Handling  Methods 

Planned  for  an  Ultimate  Capacity  of  6,000  Tons  Daily,  It 
Will  Produce  Only  About  2,000  Tons  Per  Day  Through  the 
Airshaft  Until  Development  Warrants  Further  Expenditure 

By  Andrews  Allen 

Cliicaso,    111. 


MANY  interesting  and  novel  features  are  em- 
bodied in  the  new  No.  4  plant  of  the  Donk 
Brothers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Edwardsville, 
111.  This  operation  is  situated  in  a  tract  of  about  4,500 
acres,  the  coal  bed  being  from  5  to  7  ft.  thick  and 
lying  about   200   ft.   beneath   the   surface.      The   three 


mines  already  operated  by  this  company  were  all  sunk 
about  the  year  1900.  Decision  was  made  to  open  this 
new  mine  in  order  that  from  it  the  existing  ton.nage 
might  be  maintained  and  increased  as  desired.  Plans 
for  the  new  operation  were  stai'ted  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  and  although  the  country   was   still   at   war  and 
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FIG.  1.     SHOWING  PRESENT  AND  TKOrOSED  .MINE  TKACK5>  AND  IIL  ILDINGS 
The  distances  alongr  the  track  are  from  the  main  shaft  as  zero,  the  airshaft.  which  at  present  has  the  only  heaiifranu- 
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constructed,  being  at 

the  chutes.     Witli  th.  .. 
built  and  in  opei 


ick  are  from  the  nuun  shatt  as  zero,  tne  airsaart.  wiuch  at  present  has  the  only  headf 
Sta.  5  +  20.     The  grades  are  increased  inulor  the  tipples  so  as  to  facilitate  handling  past 
he  tracks  outlined  fully  constructed  and  with  the  other  extension.-:  planned,  completely 
operation,  a  tonnage  of  6,000  per  eight-hour  day  can  conf\dentl.\    be  expected. 
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FIG.   2.      SHAFT  BOTTOM  LAID  OUT  FOR  HOISTING  BY  TWO   SHAFTS 


It  will  be  seen  there  is  only  one  track 
near  the  main  or  skip  shaft,  and  it  passes 
by  and  parallel  to  the  long  side  of  the 
shaft,  whereas  at  the  other  shaft,  which 
accommodates    two    cage.s,    are    two    tracks 


which  pass  up  to  and  across  the  shaft, 
when  the  cages  are  at  the  lower  landing. 
The  layout  with  a  skip  shaft  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  when  the  shaft  is  fitted 
with   cages.      For  the   most  jiart   the  flguios 


given  are  the  radii  of  the  curves  shown, 
but  when  arrows  are  placed  on  both  sides 
of  a  roadway  the  figure  is  to  be  interpreted 
.as  the  width  of  tlie  heading  thus  maik-d. 
riius  certain  rondways  aie  2')   ft.   wide. 


materials  and  labor  were  difficult  to  obtain  it  was 
decided  to  begin  construction  in  a  limited  way  so  as 
to  obtain  a  small  output  at  minimum  cost.  At  the 
same  time  a  future  development  was  planned  on  a  scale 
warrantea  to  produce  at  least  6,000  tons  per  day. 

It  is  the  intention  to  hoist  coal  in  8-ton  skips  from 
the  main  shaft  when  all  the  developments  planned 
have  been  completed.  It  has  been  decided,  however, 
to  postpone  this  portion  of  the  operation,  developing 
the  mine  and  operating  it  for  some  years  from  the 
airshaft.  This  program  presents  many  advantages.  In 
the  first  place  a  large  part  of  the  plant  investment 
will  be  postponed  until  the  output  and  earnings  war- 
rant  the  necessary  outlay.  Secondly,  it  was  thought 
that  prices  of  material  and  possibly  rates  of  labor  would 
be  more  favorable   later. 

Rely  on  Airshaft  Till  Tonnage  Is  Heavier 

In  an  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the 
mine  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  economically 
a  daily  output  of  more  than  2,000  to  3,000  tons  for 
two  or  three  years  at  the  least,  nor  to  obtain  the 
.naximum  tonnage  in  less  than  four  or  five  years.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  etiuip  the  airshaft  for  pro- 
ducing from  2,000  lo  2,.')00  tons  pei-  day  and  to  prepare 
the  coal  over  shaker  .screens.  By  this  means  the  pre- 
vailing market  prices  for  sized  coal  could  be  obtained 
during  the  development  period.  This  program  entailed 
the  construction  of  the  airshaft  with  two  hoisting  com- 
partments adjoining  the  airway  instead  of  the  usual 
passages  for  single  cage  and  counterweight. 

This  plan  also  necessitated  the  use  of  some  means 
for  dumping  solid-end  cars  at  this  shaft,   because,   as 


already  stated,  the  main  hoisting  shaft  would  later  be 
equipped  with  skips  and  a  rotary  dump,  which  arrange- 
ment would  fit  in  well  with  cars  of  this  type.  The 
stairway  for  emergency  egress  was  placed  at  the  main 
shaft.  This  affords  two  independent  means  of  exit 
from  the  mine  and  leaves  no  legal  or  practical  rea- 
sons for  the  immediate  installation  of  a  hoist  at  the 
main  .«!haft. 

Two  Shaft  Bottoms  Not  Found  Necessary 

The  first  part  of  the  development  and  construction 
program  has  now  been  completed  and  the  mine  is  pro- 
ducing from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  of  prepared  coal  per 
day  from  the  airshaft.  Plans  are  in  preparation  for 
the  second  construction  program,  which  will  involve 
the  main  bottom,  with  its  rotary  dump  and  skip,  the 
main  tipple  and  hoist  and  an  enlargement  of  the  power 
plant. 

The  general  layout  of  the  plant  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
and  a  general  view  is  presented  in  the  frontispiece. 
The  two  shafts  were  placed  alongside  the  railway  tracks 
and  the  bottom  arranged  so  that  coal  can  be  brou  rht 
to  either  with  equal  facility.  The  additional  bottom 
development  necessary  to  permit  hoisting  at  the  air- 
.■<haft  is  almost  negligible,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
bottom  plan.   Fig.  2. 

The  contoui-s  of  the  ground  favored  a  gravity  layout, 
but  it  was  decided  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a 
shunter  system  with  those  of  a  gravity  yard  by  using 
a  centrally-located  shunter  track  as  a  run-around.  The 
empties,  therefore,  will  be  pushed  through  the  main 
tipple,  and  the  switch  engine,  in  order  to  move  or 
assist   in   the   movement   of  cars,   will   be  able  to  pass 
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from  end  to  end  of  the  yard  at  will  or  to  proceed  upon 
any  track  desired.  The  power  plant  is  located  between 
the  shafts.  The  boilers  are  in  a  double  row  at  right 
angles  to  the  tracks,  so  as  to  render  possible  unlimited 
expansion  in  case  this  plant  should  be  made  into  a 
central  station. 

Night  Hoist  Engineers  Attend  Generators 

The  hoisting  engine  serving  the  airshaft  is  placed 
in  the  west  end  of  the  power  house,  the  drum  being 
308  ft.  from  the  shaft.  To  prevent  too  much  sag  in 
the  rope  this  member  is  carried  over  idler  stands  to  the 
tipple.  The  hoisting  engineer,  located  in  the  power 
house,  will  attend  to  the  generators  during  the  night 
shift,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  the  services  of  two 
men,  as  the  airshaft  and  power  house  operate  twenty- 
four  hours  per  day. 

The  shop  and  store-room  building,  with  an  office  in 
the  second  story,  is  located  just  south  of  the  power 
house,  100  ft.  from  the  first  track  and  convenient  to 
the  airshaft.  The  washhouse  has  been  built  a  little 
more  than  100  ft.  to  the  east  of  the  airshaft  and 
the  fan  lies  to  the  south  of  it  and  alongside  the  rail- 
road tracks. 

All  the  buildings  are  of  uniform  style,  being  built 
of  hollow  "Natco"  shale  tile  and  covered  with  gunite. 
The  sash  are  of  steel  throughout,  and  the  roofs  of 
gypsum  "pyrobar"  tile  with  Barrett  specification  com- 
position. The  buildings  outside  the  "fire  limit"  are 
covered    with    3-in.    sheathing    protected    with    gunite. 

The  material  yard  lies  between  the  shop  and  the 
tracks.  It  is  served  by  an  unloading  crane,  extending 
over  the  material  track  and  built  as  a  part  of  one 
of  the  idler  stands.  Timber,  rails  and  props  will  be 
stored  immediately  south  of  the  fan  and  will  be  un- 
loaded from  cars  on  the  high  track.  When  the  chutes 
are  raised  a  locomotive  can  pass  anywhere  under  the 
tipple.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  pond  of  which  the 
railroad  fill  forms  one  side.  It  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment this  limited  supply  by  additional  storage  or  by 
a  pipe  line  from  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms. 

The  main  dumping  station  at  the  bottom  as  planned 
but  not  yet  installed  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  work  is 
part  of  the  future  construction  program,  but  is  shown 
here  as  indicating  the  scheme  of  development.  When 
the  work  projected  is  completed  rock  and  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  for  inspection  and  docking  will  still  be 
hoisted  from  the  airshaft. 


Side  Elevation 


Both  shafts  are  lined  with  reinforced  concrete 
throughout  and  are  provided  with  steel  buntons.  The 
main  shaft  will  be  fitted  with  steel  guides.  These  are 
shown  in  detail  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  The  channel  wall 
plates,  together  with  the  buntoiis,  were  placed  and 
accurately  lined  up  during  sinking  and  were  used  to 
support  the  forms.  Curbing  was  employed  only  while 
passing  through  the  soft  material  near  the  surface, 
the  concrete  being  poured  in  sections  as  sinking 
advanced. 

The  airshaft  tipple  is  a  complete  little  installation 
arranged  with  shaker  screens,  mounted  on  pendulum 
hangers  and  provided  with  center-crank  drive,  for  mak- 
ing lump,  egg  or  nut  and  slack  on  three  tracks.  The 
lump  coal  is  passed  over  a  pivoted  loading  boom  and 
picking  table,  and  the  egg  over  a  hinged  and  telescoping 
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DETAILS  OF  DUMP  Tl/n.MATlCl.V  TO    I'.K  1NSTAU1.1.I »   AT   THK   MAIN  SHAFT  WHEN  TONNAGE  IS 

l.AKGE  ENOVGH  TO  JU.STIFy  COXSTKrCTION 

A  car  feeder  delivers  the  coil  to  a   two-car  rotarv  dump.     The  discharsrc  from  each   Is  then   woiehod  by  two  scales  with 
niJick-reading  dials  and   is  dumped   from   the   pocl<ct   by      opening   a   grate  into  the  slvip  below.       Each   pocket  is 
<apable  of  holding  two  carloads,  or  six  tons,  which  is  the  capacity  of  the  skip, 
the  main  road  adjacent  to  the  skip  sliaft  is  only  1:;  tt.  wide. 

doiibU-t-ack  road  2.i  ft.   in  width. 


It  is 


It  will  be  noted  tliat 
liowever.  fed  by  a 
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chute.  The  slack  is  passed  through  a  bin  and  large 
gate  which  also  serves  as  a  run-of-mine  chute  operated 
without  running  the  screens.  Fig.  6  shows  the  airshaft 
tipple.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tower  is  of  the  familiar 
Allen  &  Garcia  type  concreted  around  the  rear  and 
part  of  the  sides,  to  protect  the  steel,  give  added  stabil- 
ity and  prevent  the  scattering  of  coal. 

Rock  is  handled  by  means  of  a  flygate  in  the  chute. 
This  opens  into  a  bin  holding  a  carload  of  this  mate- 
rial. For  the  present  this  refuse  is  being  used  to 
extend  the  empty  tracks  and  to  fill  the  yard.  It  is 
removed  in  a  larry  running  on  a  narrow-gage  track 
between  the  slack  track  and  the  shaft.     The  direction 

of  the  chute  can  be  

altered,  however,  so 
that  it  can  deliver  to 
a  car  on  the  slack 
track.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  main 
design  of  the  plant, 
to  devise  some  means 
for  dumping  a  gate- 
less  mine  car  without 
removing  it  from  the 
sage.  In  previous 
plants    of   this    type 
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PLAN  AND  CROSS-SECTION  Ol' 


•MAIN   SHAFT  AND  A  COL,UMNAR  SECTION   OF 
THE    MEASURE    ENCOUNTERED    IN    SINKING    IT 

This  (liawiiiR  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  Tt  will  bo  noted  that  in  a  cover  of  206 i  ft.  as  much 
as  fil-i  ft.  is  (lead  load  -cla.v,  loose  sand  and  .^ofi  .shale.  The  presence  of  overburden  almost 
destitute   of  <oIiesion    i.s   tlie   cause  of   much   trouhl 


\\\   the  shaft   mines  of   Illinois. 


it  had  always  been  necessary  to  take  the  cars  off  the 
cage  at  the  upper  landing,  discharge  their  contents  in  a 
rotary  dump  and  then  return  them  to  the  cage.  This 
meant  small  capacity,  high  first  cost  and  higher  oper- 
ating expense.  This  method  was  out  of  the  question 
here  for  the  reason  that  it  was  desired  to  utilize  the  air- 
shaft  for  hoisting  coal  for  two  or  three  years.  Accord- 
ingly an  overturning  cage  was  designed  and  installed. 

This  cage  revolves  the  car  through  an  angle  of  135 
deg.  instead  of  through  the  customary  45  deg.  It 
operates  approximately  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  cage, 
although  a  little  slower,  because  of  its  longer  move- 
ment.    During  its  operation,  now  extending  over  more 

than  a  year,  it  has  given  no 
trouble  and  few  improve- 
ments are  contemplated  in 
the  next  installation.  Dump- 
ing is  effected  by  means  of  a 
long  overhead  circle  which 
revolves  the  cage  until  it 
rests  on  two  fixed  rollers  over 
which  it  moves  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  cycle.  The 
coal  sustains  no  more  drop 
than  it  does  from  an  ordi- 
nary cage  and  any  spillage 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  spill 
gate  operated  by  the  cage. 
This  follows  the  movement 
of  the  platform  during  the 
dumping  process. 

The  type  of  car  used  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  As  may 
be  seen,  these  cars  are  of 
wood,  heavily  braced  with 
steel  and  equipped  with  lugs 
for  use  in  a  chain  car  haul 
feeder  to  be  installed  at  the 
main  dump  later  on.  The 
detail  of  particular  interest 
is  the  cast-steel  bumper 
and  drawhead  which  was 
developed  especially  for  this 
job.  The  steel  bumper  is 
of  ordinary  type,  but  at  one 
end  of  the  car  it  terminates 
in  a  round  shaft,  held  by  a 
heavy  spring  which  operates 
both  in  pulling  and  pushing 
the  car.  This  shaft  also 
swivels  so  that  cars  can  be 
dumped  in  trips  without 
uncoupling.  A  special  cen- 
tering device  is  used  so  that 
the  drawhead  will  resume  a 
t  r  u  1  y  horizontal  position 
after  dumping.  The  draw- 
bar is  split  so  as  to  render 
possible  a  low  mounting  of 
the    drawhead    apparatus. 

The  drawhead  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car  is  fixed.  This 
draft  rigging  has  proven 
highly  satisfactory  in  oper- 
ation. The  springs  effec- 
tively cushion  the  impact  of 
.starting  and  stopping,   thus 
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relieving  both  the  motor  and 
the  hitchings.  Coupling  with 
a  single  link  is  easy  and  at- 
tended by  much  less  hazard 
than  with  any  other  sort  of 
non-automatic  hitching.  The 
newest  cars,  as  shown  in  this 
illustration,  are  equipped 
with  Lincoln  trucks. 

In  the  boiler  house,  boil- 
ers will  be  set  in  two  rows 
at  right  angles  to  the  rail- 
road tracks  with  a  wide  fir- 
ing aisle  between.  Those  al- 
ready placed  are  equipped 
with  "Harrington"  stokers 
and  Engineer  Co.  "balanced 
draft."  The  Harrington 
stoker  permits  the  use  of  the 
very  finest  of  coal  without 
loss.  The  drive  chain  is  be- 
low the  grate  bars  and  en- 
tirely protected  from  the 
fire.  The  grate  is  driven  by 
a  worm  gear  and  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  dampers 
and  the  forced-draft  fan  as 
to  pick  up  a  varying  boiler 
load  automatically  and  main- 
tain a  steady  steam  pres- 
sure. A  concrete  stack  145 
ft.  high  has  been  erected, 
and  the  boilers  can  easily  be 
operated  at  from  200  to  250 
per  cent  of  their  rating  with- 
out producing  smoke. 

Fuel  is  fed  to  the  stokers 
from  two  overhead  bins  of 
ample  capacity  which  are 
filled  by  a  "refuse  chain  con- 
veyor" and  elevator  from  a 
pit  beside  the  track.  Coal 
can  be  dropped  down  track 
from  the  airshaft  tipple  and 
dumped  into  this  pit.  It  will 
eventually  be  fed  from  the 
main  tipple  by  means  of  a 
conveyor. 

Ashes   are   removed   by  a 
steam-jet  conveyor  to  a  con- 
crete    bin     over     the     first 
track.     The    boiler    installa- 
tion at  present  consists  of  two  400-hp.  batteries,  with 
provision   for  two   additional   similar   units   connected 
to  the  same  stack.    Each  of  these  batteries  is  made  up 
of  two  ordinary  200-hp.   return-tubular  boilers   in   an 
extremely  high  suspension  setting  over  one  stoker.    The 
return-tubular  boiler  was  selected  in  preference  to  the 
water-tube  type  on  account  of  its  large  water  capacity. 
This  makes  this  boiler  especially  suitable  for  hoisting 
plants  which  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  fluctua- 
tions  of   steam   demand.      Pressure    is   maintained   at 
150  lb.,  which  is  about  as  high  as  can  be  carried  with 
boilers  of  this  type  and  size. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  boiler  plant  as  at  present  installed. 
This  picture  is  taken  from  the  point  where  the  second 
stack  will   be  located   should   it   ever   be   necessary  to 


PLAN  AND  CROSS-SECTION  OF  AIRSHAFT  AND  COLUMNAR  SECTION  OF 
MEASURE  OVERLYING  COAL 
The  left  compartment  is  for  air  ami  is  sealed  all  the  way   up.     Note  the  explosion  doors 
at  the  head  of  this  oompartniojit.     The  other  two  are  furnisluHi   with  wood  guides,   as   tjiey 
are  used  for  hoisting  solf-duinpins  oages. 

more  than  double  the  present  installation.  Water  as 
generally  found  in  this  section  is  extremely  hard  and 
quite  muddj'.  At  this  plant  it  is  filtered  and  softened 
by  the  "Permutit  system,"  the  apparatus  for  which  is 
located  in  the  end  of  the  boiler  house  next  to  the  track. 
The  main  hoisting  engine  will  be  installed  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  boiler  house,  which  will  be  parti- 
tioned off  for  the  purpose. 

Generators  Are  Driven  by  Uniflow  Engine 

The  only  power  units  at  present  installed  are  a  50-kw. 
direct-current  generator  and  a  450-kva.  2,.300-volt  alter- 
nator, direct-connected  to  a  Chuse  uniflow  engine. 
These  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  direct-current  unit 
was   purchased   for   use   during   construction   but   was 
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FIG.     6 

Airshaft 
Tipple 

The  headframe  is 
concreted  around 
the  rear  and  part 
of  the  sides  so  as 
to  protect  the 
steel,  add  to  sta- 
bility and  pre- 
vent the  scatter- 
ing of  coal.  Note 
the  idler  stand 
supporting  the 
hoisting  rope. 
The  drum  is  308 
ft.  from  the  shaft 
and  the  idler  is 
needed  to  prevent 
the  rope  from 
sagging. 


given  a  permanent  setting,  so  that  it  might  carry  the 
night  load.  All  machines  above  ground  are  operated 
by  alternating-current  motors  at  240  volts  and  all  units 
below^  ground  by  direct  current  at  250-275  volts.  One 
200-kvi\  motor-generator  set  is  located  in  the  povi^er 
house,  and  as  the  workings  of  the  mine  are  extended 
it  is  planned  to  run  high-tension  cables  underground 
and  install  additional  motor  generators  in  various 
sections  of  the  mine  as  required. 

This  power  plant  is  at  present  operated  non-con- 
densing, but  provisions  have  been  made  for  running  the 
uniflow  engine  condensing  and  adding  turbine  units 
when  they  are  needed.  The  first  will  be  a  750-kva. 
mixed-pressure  turbine  with  a  regenerator.  A  space  has 
been  provided  in  the  boiler  house  for  this  unit.  The 
second  additional  machine  will  be  high-pressure.  The 
switchboard  provides  frames  and  buses  lor  these  future 
units,  but  only  necessary  panels  are  now  installed. 


The  basement  under  the  power-house  floor  is 
arranged  for  the  installation  of  condensers.  It  now 
contains  only  a  small  air  compressor  and  the  levers 
and  switches  of  the  switchboard.  The  whole  power 
house  is  spanned  by  a  10-ton  traveling  hand  crane 
for  use  in  handling  the  machinery. 

MuLTivANE  Undershot  Fan  Ventilates  Mine 

The  fan  is  a  Jeffrey  12  x  5-ft.  multivane  undershot 
machine  and  is  shown  with  its  setting  in  Fig.  12. 
The  setting,  including  the  evase  chimney,  is  built  of 
reinforced  concrete,  only  the  reversing  doors  and  damp- 
ers being  of  steel.  Both  drives — for  two  are  provided 
— are  placed  on  the  same  side.  An  engine  is  belted 
to  a  large  pulley  on  a  stub  shaft  connected  to  the  fan 
by  means  of  a  jaw  clutch. 

The  main  drive,  however,  vvill  be  a  motor,  belted  to 
another  large  pulley  mounted  on  a  quill  shaft  supported 


PIG.  7 

Hanger  Room 

Hanger  room  is 
high  and  well 
ventilated.  Light 
enters  from  the 
monitor,  or  clere- 
story, in  the  roof 
and  the  windows 
on  one  side.  A 
commodious  first- 
aid  room  and  a 
bosses'  bathroom 
with  lockers  also 
are  part  of  this 
building.  The 
basement  is  of 
flat-slab  construc- 
tion with  walls  of 
reinforced  con- 
crete, but  this 
part  of  the  sti-uc- 
ture  is  of  gunited 
tile. 
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FIG.  g 

Boiler  Room 

Boilers  have  stok- 
ers which  will  use 
economically     the 
finest  of  coal  and 
a   balanced    draft 
that    delivers    air 
to  meet  the  needs 
of   the    fire.      Re- 
turn tubular  boil- 
ers    are     used. 
Though       not 
rapidly       respon- 
sive    when     first 
fired     up,     they 
hold  so  much  wa- 
ter     that      when 
under    way    they 
will     respond     to 
sudden    and    vio- 
lent    fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for 
steam. 


in  two  bearings  and  thrown  into  action  by  means  of 
another  jaw  clutch.     A   small   9   x   12-in.   slide-valve 
engme  is  now  operating  the  fan,  but  it  is  planned  soon 
to  install  a  200-hp.  variable-speed  motor,  after  which 
the  engine  will  be  retained  as  an  auxiliary  drive  only 
The    shop    is    of    "daylight"    construction.      Its    in- 
terior IS  shown  in  Fig.  11,  while  its  exterior  may  be 
seen  m  the  frontispiece.     It  has  a  full  equipment  of 
machine  tools  as  well  as   room  for  four   forges      All 
drives  are  of  the  overhead  type.     Material  is  handled 
through  the  shop  on  an  industrial  track  extending  from 
end  to  end  and  also  through  the  storeroom.     This  is 
connected   by  turntables  with   tracks   coming  in   from 
the  yard   through    the   side   doors.     Work   is   handled 


over  the  large  tools  at  the  north  end  of  the  shop  by 
means  of  a  5-ton  hand  crane  carried  on  the  bottom 
chord  of  two  trusses.  Trolleys  with  chain  hoists  can 
be  installed  on  the  bottom  chords  of  the  other  trusses 
wherever  needed. 

Several  Shops  and  Offices  Under  One  Roof 
The  adjoining  section  of  the  building  is  separated 
from  the  machine  shop  bv  a  fire  wall.  Here  are  located 
the  electrical  shop,  the  storekeeper's  office  and  the 
storage  space  for  shelf  materials.  The  next  section 
torms  the  storeroom  proper  and  is  under  the  office 
It  is  used  for  large  and  bulky  materials  and  supplies" 
A    track    from   the   storage   yard   near    the    unloading 


FIG.  9 

Power-House 

On    the    right    a 
uniflow       engine, 
now      operating 
non  -  condensing, 
and  on  the  left  a 
50-kw.  direct-cur- 
r  e  n  t     generator 
provided     during 
construction    and 
now  used  for  the 
night    load.     Be- 
tween     them     a 
450-kva.       2,300- 
V  0 1 1    alternator 
direct  -  connected 
to  the  engine.    A 
10-ton     traveling 
nand'      crane 
traverses  the 
building.     A  750- 
kva.    mixed-pres- 
sure turbine  will 
be    added     later. 
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FIG.  10.  MINE  CAR  HAS  SPRING  DRAFT  RIGGING 
Wood  mine  car  heavily  braced  with  steel  and  equipped  with  a 
lug  midway  between  axles  for  use  in  a  chain  car-haul  feeder 
which  will  be  later  installed.  The  steel  bumper  at  one  end  has  a 
heavy  spring  which  cushions  the  blow  when  the  cars  come  to- 
gether and  gives  the  necessary  play  to  make  it  easy  to  start  a 
trip.  The  drawhead  swivels  so  that  the  car  can  be  dumped  with- 
out uncoupling. 

crane  runs  directly  across  this  room  and  is  connected 
by  turntables  with  that  traversing  the  entire  building. 

The  office  is  situated  upstairs,  but  a  pay  office  with 
vestibule  is  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  store- 
room. This  pay  office  is  accessible  only  from  the  gen- 
eral office  above  by  means  of  a  private  stairway.  The 
upper  story  here  contains  a  large  accounting  room  as 
well  as  an  engineer's  office,  with  a  vault  for  each; 
a  superintendent's  office  and  a  private  office,  also 
lavatories  for  men  and  women. 

The  washhouse  is  shown  in  Fig.  13  and  the  interior 
of  the  hanger  room  in  Fig.  7.  This  building  at  pres- 
ent contains  accommodations  for  400  men.  The  hanger 
room  is  high,  well  lighted  and  adequately  ventilated. 
The  shower  room  has  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  ulti- 
mate requirements  of  the  mine.  This  building  also 
contains  a  commodious  first-aid  room  and  a  bosses' 
bathroom  with  lockers. 

This  washhouse  was  built  on  a  piece  of  low  ground 
which  was  afterward  filled  in.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
this  fact  to  put  in  a  basement  for  use  as  a  meeting  and 
lecture  room.  The  first  floor  is  of  flat-slab  construc- 
tion with  walls  of  reinforced  concrete.    The  upper  story 


is  of  tile  and  gunite,  similar  to  the  other  buildings. 
The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  washhouse  consists 
of  an  inclosed  storage-type  heater  using  either  exhaust 
from  the  fan  engine  or  live  steam,  as  necessity  may 
require. 

All  steam  lines  are  run  in  concrete  conduits  which 
extend  from  the  power  house  through  the  shops  to  the 
washhouse  and  fan  building.  All  electric  wires  are 
carried  in  conduits  underground,  and  the  yard  is  thor- 
oughly tile-drained  and  cinder-filled. 

Water  for  all  purposes  is  first  softened,  then  pumped 
into  a  40,000-gallon  steel  tank  at  a  50-ft.  elevation. 
Thence  it  runs  by  gravity  to  the  heater,  washhouse, 
etc.  A  high-pressure  fire  line  also  is  installed,  with 
plugs  and  hose  at  convenient  points. 

Provision  for  future  needs  and  expansion  was  one 
of  the  main  considerations  in  laying  out  the  plant  as 
a  whole.     Everything  not  immediately  necessary  was 


FIG.    12.      FAN   HOUSE   WITH    EVASE   OPENING   ON   RIGHT 

The  fan  is  a  12  x  5-ft.  multivane  undershot  ventilator.  The 
setting,  including  the  evas€  chimney,  is  of  reinforced  concrete, 
only  the  reversing  doors  and  dampers  being  of  steel.  Two  drives 
are  provided,  both  placed  on  the  same  side. 

omitted  for  the  present,  but  provisions  were  made  so 
that  the  various  additions  could  be  installed  as  required 
with  minimum  interruption  and  difficulty. 

Ground  was  broken  on  this  plant  in  1919.  The  work 
of  construction  was  interrupted  by  several  strikes  and 
by  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  labor  and  materials, 
but  the  first  coal  was  hoisted  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  first  stage  of  construction  as  herein  de- 
scribed was  completed  in  August,  1920. 

Executive  and  operating  officials  of  the  Donk  Brothers 


FIG.    11 

Blacksmith 
Shop 

A  well  -  illunii- 
n  a  t  e  d  builditifr 
with  overhead 
drive  for  all  ma- 
chines. Four 
forjres  and  a  full 
equipment  of  ma- 
chine tools  are 
provided.  An  in- 
dustrial track  ex- 
tends from  end 
to  end.  At  the 
north  end  of  the 
shop  a  5-ton  hand 
crane  handles  the 
work  over  the 
large  tools. 
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FIG.    13.      EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF   WASHHOUSE 

This  building  will  accommodate  400  men  at  present,  but  there 
Is  room  for  all  the  men  the  plant  will  ultimately  require.  Note 
the  basement  story  entered  from  the  left.  It  is  used  as  a  lecture 
hall  and  meeting  room. 

Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  direct  charge  of  this  undertaking 
were:  Edwin  H.  Conrades,  president,  and  Edmund 
C.  Donk,  vice-president,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  also 
Walter  C.  Clark,  general  superintendent,  of  Maryville, 
111.  The  plant  was  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
Allen  &  Garcia  Co.  of  Chicago,  H.  B.  Cooley  being  the 
engineer  in  charge. 


Rope  Rollers  Must  Not  Be  Set  Too  Close  and 
Should  Be  of  Manganese  Steel 

By  John  S.  Watts 

New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

SPACING  rollers  at  such  intervals  that  they  will  carry 
the  haulage  rope  on  a  slope  or  traveling  way  gen- 
erally is  accomplished  by  rule-of -thumb  methods.  Though 
at  first  sight  this  haphazard  way  may  seem  to  give 
good  results,  and  the  whole  problem  appear  to  be  of 
little  importance,  I  hope  to  show  that  careful  attention 
to  the  subject  is  well  worth  while  and  will  be  repaid 
in  lengthened  life  of  both  rope  and  rollers. 

As  the  function  of  these  rollers  is  to  keep  the  rope 
from  dragging,  obviously  it  is  necessary  to  set  the 
rollers  so  close  together  that  the  rope  will  not  sag 
enough  to  touch  the  ground  or  the  ties.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  space  the  rollers  closer  than  suffices  to  prevent 
this  dragging  is  to  incur  needless  expense  by  providing 
more  rollers  than  are  required. 

Rollers  Can  Easily  Be  Placed  Too  Close 

In  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
correct  centers  should  be,  the  tendency  is  to  "play  safe" 
and  place  the  rollers  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  the  rope  dragging.  This  is  done  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  many  rollers 
than  too  few.  A  study  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
rope  and  I'ollers  will  show  that  the  above  assumption — 
that  close  spacing  is  preferable — is  a  fallacy  for  the 
following  reason: 

Unless  a  roller  actually  rolls,  and  at  the  same  speed  as 
the  rope,  sliding  friction  will  develop  between  the  rope 
and  the  roller.  This  is  the  very  condition  that  rollers 
are  installed  to  obviate.  Furthermore,  if  sliding  fric- 
tion is  to  exist  at  all  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  it 
occur  between  the  rope  and  the  ties  rather  than  on  the 
rollers  because  with  the  roller  the  surface  contact  or 
area  supporting  the  sliding  rope  is  little  more  than  a 
point,  whereas  at  least  line  contact  is  afforded  by  the 
ties.  Thus  if  there  is  to  be  any  sliding  whatever,  the 
friction  and  the  resultant  wear  on  the  rope  will  be  less 
if  this  action  takes  place  between  the  rope  and  the  ties. 

The  only  force  present  to  compel  the  roller  to  revolve 


is  the  friction  between  it  and  the  rope.  The  magnitude 
of  this  force  is  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  the  rope 
resting  on  the  roller,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  length  of 
rope  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  rollers.*  There- 
fore the  greater  this  distance  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  tending  to  cause  rotation.  At  best,  owing  to  the 
small  area  of  contact  between  the  rope  and  roller,  this 
force  is  small,  and  to  reduce  it  by  too  close  a  spacing  is 
to  invite  failure. 

Furthermore,  close  spacing  of  the  rollers  increa.ses 
the  number  that  must  be  revolved  and  hence  augments 
the  friction  load  or  pull  on  the  rope.  In  addition  there 
is  the  increased  cost  of  installation  and  the  upkeep  of 
the  superfluous  rollers.  The  niore  rollers  installed  over 
what  are  actually  needed,  the  more  wear  from  slippage, 
and  slippage  causes  the  life  of  the  whole  equipment  to 
be  shortened. 

When  stretched  from  one  roller  to  the  next  the  rope 
takes  the  form  of  a  catenar\'  curve.  On  a  level  road 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  proper  spacing  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  deflection  under  minimum 
pull,  this,  of  course,  being  the  tension  that  will  give 
the  greatest  allowable  sag.  This  deflection  is  to  all 
practical  purposes  given  by  the  formula: 

wl- 


d  = 


8p 


Where  d  =  the  deflection  or  sag  of  the  rope  in  feet, 
ic  =r.  the  weight  of  the  rope  in  pounds  per  foot,  I  =  the 
span  of  the  rope,  or  distance  between  rollers  in  feet,  and 
p  =  the  pull  on  the  rope  in  pounds. 

The  proper  procedure  would  be  to  place  the  rollers  as 
high  as  possible  without  placing  them  so  high  that  they 
would  rub  the  cars  in  passing,  then  determine  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  center-to-center  spacing  of  the  rollers 
that  will  give  a  deflection  such  that  the  rope  will  just 
clear  the  ties.    The  formula  may  then  be  transposed  to 


I  ,^.  V  8pd 
w 

When  the  cable  is  on  an  incline  it  will  be  necessar>' 
to  lay  out  the  catenar>-  curve  for  the  minimum  pull  on 
the  rope,  and  by  trial  to  scale  and  lay  oflf  on  this  curve 
the  maximum  centers  that  the  allowable  deflection  will 
permit. 

In  conclusion  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  track  rollers  should  be  as  near  frictionless  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  their  rims  should  be  composed  of  some 
wear-resisting  material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  groove  in  the  rim  should  the  roller  refu-'e  to  revolve 
for  a  short  ti.ne  through  some  accidental  lack  of  lubri- 
cation or  other  temporary  difficulty.  A  roller  or  pulley 
that  once  gets  grooved  is  worse  than  useless  because  it 
will  never  revolve  once  the  rope  drops  into  the  depres- 
sion. 

To  expect  the  common  wood  roller,  turning  in  two 
separate  bearings,  to  fulfill  such  functions  as  are  de- 
tailed above  is  absurd,  as  a  walk  along  any  slope  fitted 
with  them  will  show.  While  new  they  are  of  some  little 
help,  but  their  life  is  so  short  that  they  do  not  repay 
the  cost  of  installation,  and  a  really  effective  slope  rollei*, 
though  it  cost  twenty  times  as  much,  is  far  more 
economical.  The  bearings  commonly  used  set  up  far 
too  much  friction.  Even  if  they  are  in  alignment  when 
first  placed,  they  do  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain  so.  The  better  arrangement  is  to  cast  both 
bearings  together  in  some  kind  of  frame,  box  or  base- 
plate so  as  to  insure  permanent  alignment,  no  matter 


*lt   also   depends   on    the    angle   of   contact,    and    that   increases 
with  a  greater  sag  between  rollers. — Editor. 
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how  much  the  ties  to  which  this  frame  is  bolted  may 
move. 

Any  wood  roller  becomes  grooved  by  the  rope  in  a 
short  time,  whereupon  its  usefulness  is  ended.  The 
ideal  roller  is  one  of  manganese  steel,  which  will  not 
wear — beyond  getting  polished — and  consequently  always 
retains  its  circular  shape.  Such  a  piece  of  equipment 
will  last  indefinitely,  the  only  renewals  required  being 
the  brass  bushings  in  the  bearings.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  it  will  revolve  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  rope,  thus  reducing  wear  to  a  minimum. 


Dang 


ers  in  Using  Carbon-Tetrachloride 
Extinguishers  in  Mine  Fires 

CARBON  tetrachloride  is  given  off  by  certain  classes 
of  fire  extinguishers  as  it  is  a  heavy  gas  and  damp- 
ens flame.  Such  extinguishers  have  been  used  in  fight- 
ing mine  fires  and  also  in  fires  in  homes,  mine  buildings 
and  automobiles.  It  is  useful  to  know  that  a  certain 
degree  of  danger  accompanies  their  use.  It  must  be 
remembered,  especially  in  mine  fires,  that  the  army 
mask,  which  affords  safety  in  the  presence  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  its  derivatives,  phosgene,  chlorine  and 
hydrochloric-acid  gas,  gives  no  protection  against  the 
carbon  monoxide  that  the  fire  itself  is  likely  to  generate. 

The  mask  is,  therefore,  protection  against  the  extin- 
guishing gas  and  its  derivatives  but  not  against  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  that  may  exist  altogether  apart 
from  the  use  of  the  extinguisher.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  what  Fieldner,  Katz  and  Kinney  have  to  say  in  an 
admirable  technical  paper,  No.  248,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  entitled  "Gas  Masks  for  Gases  Met  in 
Fighting  Fires,"  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

"At  ordinary  temperatures  carbon  tetrachloride  is  a 
volatile,  sweet-smelling,  colorless  liquid.  It  readily 
vaporizes  and  the  vapor  is  colorless  and  heavy;  7  to  9 
per  cent  of  the  vapor  mixed  with  air  will  extinguish 
fires.  The  heavy  vapor  tends  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
a  room  and  form  a  blanket  over  the  floor.  This  blanket- 
ing effect  of  the  vapor  on  any  material  wet  with  carbon 
tetrachloride  excludes  air  and  so  aids  in  extinguishing 
fires.  Small  fire  extinguishers,  holding  about  a  quart  of 
carbon  tetrachloride,  are  widely  used  for  extinguishing 
small  or  incipient  fires  and  are  very  effective. 

Great  Danger  in  Case  of  Fire  in  Closed  Area 

"It  is  dangerous  to  inhale  the  gases  formed  by  carbon 
tetrachloride  when  it  is  sprayed  on  heated  materials. 
Experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  shown  that 
the  decomposition  products  of  carbon  tetrachloride  con- 
sist of  phosgene,  chlorine  (sometimes) ,  and  hydrochloric- 
(muriatic-)  acid  gas.  In  addition,  high  concentrations 
of  carbon  tetrachloride  itself  are  produced.  Death  may 
be  caused  by  breathing  the  gases  for  only  a  short  time. 
Danger  is  greatest  when  the  fire  is  in  a  closed  or  con- 
fined space.  The  army  gas  mask  protects  the  wearer  in 
any  concentrations  likely  to  be  met. 

"Undecomposed  carbon  tetrachloride  vapor  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  liquid  in  fire  extinguishers  when 
encountered  in  a  small  confined  space  probably  will  pro- 
duce unconsciousness  by  its  anaesthetic  effect.  The 
commercial  product  usually  contains  some  cai'bon  bisul- 
phide, a  residue  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  used  in  the 
manufacture.  Waller  and  Veley  have  found  that  the 
presence  of  carbon-bisulphide  vapor  with  that  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  greatly   increased  the  toxicity,   but   com- 


paratively large  amounts  of  the  carbon-tetrachloride 
vapor  must  be  breathed  before  the  effects  become  dan- 
gerous. For  this  reason  the  more  serious  danger  in  the 
use  of  carbon  tetrachloride  lies  in  the  products  formed 
from  it  rather  than  from  the  vapor  itself. 

"Lehman  states  that  159  parts  per  million  (0.016  per 
cent)  will  cause  slight  symptoms  when  breathed  for 
several  hours;  3,980  parts  per  million  (0.4  per  cent) 
may  be  inhaled  for  about  one  hour  without  very  serious 
effects;  23,850  parts  per  million  (2.4  per  cent)  are  dan- 
gerous in  thirty  minutes.  An  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  was  overcome  while  using  a  carbon-tetrachlo- 
ride fire  extinguisher  on  an  automobile  burning  in  the 
open  air.  Two  employees  of  the  Navy  Department  died 
as  the  result  of  breathing  fumes  from  carbon  tetra- 
chloride that  had  been  used  when  the  clothes  of  one  of 
them  caught  fire  Avhen  the  men  were  working  in  a  very 
small  compartment. 

"The  army  gas  mask  will  protect  the  wearer  against 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  its  use  is  recommended  when 
a  fire  extinguisher  of  this  type  is  used  in  a  small,  unven- 
tilated  space." 

British  Rules  Require  Stone  Dusting 

REGULATIONS  promulgated  by  the  British  Govern- 
.  ment  require  that  in  all  mines  the  roads  or  any  part 
of  the  roads  that  may  be  accessible  shall  be  treated  with 
incombustible  dust  in  such  manner  and  at  such  intervals 
as  will  insure  that  the  dust  on  the  floor,  roof  and  sides 
throughout  the  roadway  shall  always  contain  a  mixture 
in  which  the  combustible  matter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  They  also  must  be  treated  with  water 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  intervals  as  will  ensure  that 
the  dust  on  the  floor,  roof  and  sides  shall  be  combined 
throughout  with  30  per  cent  by  weight  of  water  in 
intimate  mixture. 

The  exceptions  to  these  regulations  are  mines  where 
the  floor,  roof  and  sides  are  naturally  wet  throughout 
and  where  anthracite  is  worked.  Provision  is  made  for 
frequent  sampling — apparently  about  once  a  month  is 
considered  frequent  enough — the  samples  being  ana- 
lyzed by  the  company  if  taken  by  a  company  employee, 
but  sent  to  Eskmeals  for  determination  if  taken  by  a 
Government  inspector.  The  samples  are  taken  over  an 
area  of  road  not  less  than  fifty  yards  in  length. 

It  is  said  that  the  method  of  determination  is  unfair 
to  liTiestone  as  a  stone-dusting  material,  because  the 
carbon  dioxide  burned  off  in  the  test  is  regarded  as  com- 
bustible with  all  the  other  material  the  combustion 
drives  off  or  burns.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  water 
of  constitution  of  clays  which  is  driven  off  by  the  heat 
of  burning  is  regarded  as  combustible.  It  certainly 
should  not  be,  as  it,  like  carbon  dioxide,  is  a  dampener 
of  flame. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  also  requires  that 
the  dust  shall  be  of  a  character  such  as  will  not  injure 
the  men  employed.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  rock 
coming  from  the  mine  produces  dust  which  is  harmful 
to  the  men  who  breathe  it. 


Senator  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  an  8-hour  day  in  the  mining  industry. 
It   stipulates  that   8-hours   under   contracts   for  labor   and 
services   shall  be  a   day's  work   in   ."ny  mine,  quarry,  etc.,    , 
in  the  United  States  which  are  engaged  in  the  production    i 
of  wares  which  enter  into  interstate  commerce.     A  fine  of    i 
$100  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  both  is 
provided  as  penalties  for  'ts  violation. 
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FRONT  AND  REAR  OF  HOUSE  FOR  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

Like  all  the  houses,  large  and  small,  this  is  a  one-story  building.     The  terrace  at  the  front  and  Mde  of  the  main  entrance 

is  paved  with  brick.     It  faces  to  the  north  and  so  receives  some  protection  from  the  sun. 


Rosita,  Mexico,  a  Carefully-Planned  City;  Pleasing, 

Comfortable  and  Hygienic — II 

Three  Types  of  Houses  for  Native  Mechanics  and  Seven  for  Miners  and 
Laborers  Relieve  Monotony  —  All  Front  on  Spacious  Avenidas  —  Each 
Family  Will  Have  Lot  50x50  Feet  and  Share  in  Large  Community  Farm 

By  Hjalmar  E.  Skougor* 

New  York  City 


IN  the  foregoing  article  were  described  the  public 
buildings  of  the  town  of  Rosita.  The  function  of  the 
present  article  will  be  to  cover  roughly  the  design 
of  its  private  houses,  which  are  in  greater  variety  than 
the  illustrations  would  suggest,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  select  a  few. 

The   manager's    residence,    division    and    department 
heads'  houses,  as  well  as  the  clerks'  and  foremen's  dwell- 

'Consulting'  engineer,  150  Nassau  St. 


ings  are  all  constructed  of  adobe  masonr>%  on  stone 
foundations  with  wood-shingle  roofs.  They  are 
plastered  inside  and  out  with  a  combination  lime  and 
cement  mortar.  Colonial  jNIexican  ai'chitecture  is 
strictly  adhered  to.  Three  distinct  designs  will  be 
embodied  in  the  houses  for  the  division  and  department 
heads  and  each  will  be  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. While  open  fireplaces  are  provided  for  e%ch 
house,   most   of  the   heating  will   be  accomplished   by 
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PLAN 

BLOCK  OF  TWENTY  HOUSES  FOR  MINERS  AND  LABORERS  IN  GROUPS  OF  FOUR 

In  this  can  be  seen  the  walls,  which  give  the  desired  privac\ .     Those  house  groups  vary  considerably  in  plan,  as  may 

be  seen,  and  this  makes  the  block  far  from  monotonous.     The  arrangem3nt  of  the  I'ooms  and  porches  is, 

however,  about  all  the  change  made.     It  will  be  recognised  that  the  miners'  and  laborers' 

group  on  the  extreme  right  is  that  illustrated  at  the  foot  of  page   1038 
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means  of  electric  stoves.     In  every  case  garages  and 
quarters  for  servants  are  provided. 

The  houses  for  the  manager,  the  division  heads,  the 
department  heads,  the  clerks  and  the  foremen  while  dis- 
tinctive in  architecture,  differ  only  in  the  number  and 
the  size  of  the  rooms.  Each  is  liberally  provided  with 
space  for  gardening,  lawns  and  shrubbery. 

Native  Mechanics'  Houses  of  Duplex  Type 

The  houses  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
native  mechanics  are  in  all  cases  of  the  duplex  type, 
with  three  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  porch  alloted  to  each 
family.  The  present  status  of  education  prevail- 
ing among  the  Mexican  mechanics  is  such  that  bath- 
rooms and  running  water  in  the  houses  were  considered 
likely  to  be  an  occasion  for  uncleanliness.  For  this 
reason  public  comfort  stations  are  provided.  These  are 
readily  accessible  throughout  the  town  site  with  a 
certain  number  of  people  allotted  to  each,  their  exact 
location  depending  upon  the  density  of  population. 

The  water  supply  is  provided  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  outlet  will  serve  two  to  four  families.  Through- 
out the  town  site,  back  ya^'ds,  side  streets  and  alleys 
are  totally  dispensed  with,  each  family  dwelling  front- 
ing on  a  main  street  or  an  avenue.  The  mechanics' 
houses  are  like  those  previously  mentioned,  being  con- 
structed of  plastered  adobe  masonry  and  built  on  stone 


masonry  foundations,  with  roofs 
of  timber  construction  covered 
with  wood  shingles. 

To  eliminate  the  monotony  in 
appearance  which  would  be  in- 
evitable if  all  houses  were  of 
one  design,  three  distinct  types 
will  be  provided  for  this  class 
of  workmen.  The  married  na- 
tive miners  and  laborers  in 
Mexico  today  as  a  class  are  un- 
accustomed to  comforts  and  hy- 
gienic conditions  of  any  kind. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  condi- 
tion under  which  they  now  live, 
not  only  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict but  throughout  all  Mexico. 
It  is  therefore  considered  a  dis- 
tinct and  novel  procedure  to 
afford  them  the  comforts  which 
have  been  planned  by  the 
Compania  Carbonifera  de  Sabinas,  S.  A.  Each  of 
the     houses     for     laborers     and     miners,     of     which 


Mexican  Staff  House 

In  this  cosy  residence  are  six  bed- 
rooms, a  living  room,  a  dining  room 
and  necessary  offices  including  a 
servant's  room.  The  large  porch  in 
front  affords  a  well-sheltered  and 
comfortable  outdoor  meeting  place 
for  the  Mexican  staff.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted.  Despite  its  simple 
lines  the  exterior  is  quite  attractive. 
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HOU.^E  FOR  DIVISION  HEADS 
Again  a  comfortable  porch,  which  probably  will  be  made  use 
of  for  most  "living"  purposes.  With  tliat  in  view  the  living  room 
and  the  dining  room  arc  in  one.  There  are  two  bedrooms  and  a 
servant's  room  and  all  the  necessary  addenda  that  a  modern 
house  must  have. 

for  the  sake  of  variety  and  appearance  seven  distinct 
types  have  been  adopted,  has  the  same  floor  area  and 


Miners'  and 
Laborers'  Group 

The  near  end  group  in  the 
block  on  previous  page. 
The  upper  is  the  view 
from  inside  the  block  and 
the  lower  the  same  house 
as  seen  from  the  side 
street.  The  units  are  the 
same  but  the  arrangement 
a  little  different  from  that 
in     the     clher     grouping.*. 
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Quarters  for  Single  Men  Employed  as 
Miners  and  Laborers 

Thirty-five  rooms  and  seven  porches  are  provided 
in  this  house,  with  a  central  hall,  two  toilet  rooms 
and  washrooms.  There  is  no  kitchen,  dining  room  or 
servants'  quarters.  Each  man  provides  for  himself 
in  Mexican  fashion. 
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arrangement  as  far  as  the  number  of  rooms  is  con- 
cerned. Each  house  accommodates  four  families,  each 
family  occupying  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  porch. 
The  building  fronts  on  two  streets,  so  that  a  separate 
entrance  will  be  provided  for  each  dwelling.  Each 
lot  in  turn  is  separated  from  those  adjacent  by  a  low 
adobe  fence  allowing  a  plot  approximately  50  x  50  ft. 
for  the  cultivation  of  lawns,  vegetables  or  other  agri- 
cultural products.  Electric  illumination  is  provided  in 
all  rooms,  and  water  is  supplied  at  the  intersection 
point  of  the  four  fences.  In  this  manner  water  for 
four  families,  both  for  domestic  use  and  irrigation  pur- 
poses, will  be  drawn  from  one  spigot. 

Single  Laborers  Have  Communal  Dwelling 

The  management  has  considered  that  the  area  allotted 
to  each  family — namely,  50  x  50  ft. — will  not  suffice 
in  some  instances  for  their  agricultural  ambitions,  and 
it  is  therefore  planned  that  a  community  farm  will  be 
undertaken,  allotting  to  each  family  a  certain  amount 
of  ground  where  additional  corn  or  other  food  prod- 
ucts may  be  raised  or  where  goats,  pigs  or  other 
domestic   animals   may   be   kept. 

Public  comfort  stations  or  toilets,  as  spoken  of  pre- 
viously for  the  mechanics,  will  be  shared  by  the  miners 
and  laborers.  These  consist  of  two  separate  compart- 
ments, one  each  for  men  and  women.  Each  compart- 
ment is  provided  with  four  automatic  flush  seats,  each 
set  in  a  vitreous  enameled  stall  enclosure.  These  seats 
are  ventilated  by  a  pipe  in  the  rear  of  each  stool  which 
passes  up  behind  an  enameled  rear  wall. 

Unlike   other    mining   camps    in    the    United    States, 


Plan 

but  little  provision  is  necessary  here  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  single  men.  This  is  because  it  appears  to  be 
an  inborn  trait  and  almost  universal  custom  among 
Mexican  bachelors  to  board  either  with  their  own 
families  or  with  friends.     However,  in  order  to  accom- 
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TOWN-SITE  TOILET 
These  toilets  are  grouped  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  several 
houses,  as  is  shown.  Tliey  are  waUed  around  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  privacy  ami  arc  providoil  witti  resvilar  flushing  con- 
veniences such  as  will  assuie  tliat  Rosita  will  always  be  a  sani- 
tary camp. 

modate  any  possible  floating  population  that  could  not 
be  taken  care  of  in  this  manner,  a  Mexican  laborers' 
house  of  ample  proportions  will  be  erected.  It  will  be 
so  arranged  that  each  room  is  supplied  with  air  and 
light  and  the  entire  structure  will  accommodate  ap- 
proximately seventy-two  men  on  the  basis  of  two  to 
a  room.    In  the  center  of  this  building  a  large  assembly 
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MECHANICS'  DOUBLE  HOUSE 


The  arrangement  of  these  houses  in  pairs  instead  of  fours,   the  exteiior  design  and  the  addition  of  a   fourth  room  in 

each  unit  differentiates  them  from  those  for  miners  and  laborers. 
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DOUBLE  HOUSE  FOR  CLERKS  OR  FOREMEN 

An  adobe  wall  separates  the  yards  of  the  two  houses  from   each  other.    Note  the  three  closets  and  two  porches  which 

furnish  open  air  to  the  orccupants  without  exposing  them   to  the  rays   of  the  hot  sun.     These 

houses,  it  will  be  noted,  are  each  furnished  with  a  bathroom. 


room  with  open  fireplace  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  these 
men.  Two  washrooms,  one  at  each  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, also  will  be  provided. 

Single  native  clerks  will  reside  in  the  Mexican  staff 
house,  where  as  many  as  twelve  may  be  accommodated. 
This  will  be  operated  on  the  usual  mess  system,  as  is 
practiced  in  all  mining  camps.  The  staff  of  single 
Americans  will  be  lodged  in  the  so-called  hotel,  located 
among  the  other  staff  quarters  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  town  site.  This  structure  has  been  provided  with 
a  large  entertainment  hall,  a  reading  room,  and  a  large 
dining  room,  also  sleeping  quarters  together  with  three 
or  four  rooms  which  will  be  set  aside  for  transient 
guests. 

A  word  about  the  Rosita  mine.  It  is  planned  to  pro- 
duce three  or  four  thousand  tons  a  day.  All  the  coal 
will  be  coked  and  the  byproducts  saved.  The  equipment 
will  be  in  every  way  up  to  date,  the  coal  being  dumped 
underground  and  being  hoisted  in  skips.  This  part  of 
the  equipment  was  described  most  interestingly  by  Allen 
&  Garcia  in  their  article  on  skip  hoisting  presented  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  which  appeared  in  Coal  Age 
March  17,  pp.  485-489,  and  on  March  24,  pp.  529-533. 

A  bathhouse  with  every  convenience  will  be  erected. 
The  men  will  be  checked  in  and  out  of  the  mine,  so  that 
in  case  of  an  accident  it  wil]  be  known  what  men  are  in 
the  colliery  workings.  There  will  be  no  subcontracting 
at  these  mines.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  in 
Mexico  to  use  that  method  of  operation,  but  it  has  its 
drawbacks,  and  will  not  be  introduced  at  the  Rosita 
plant,  which  also  will  be  run  for  only  one  shift  in  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


A  large  community  farm  will  be  provided  in  which 
every  man  who  so  desires  will  have  a  plot.  This  will  be 
outside  the  village.  The  men  will  keep  their  pigs  and 
goats  in  these  allotments.  These  animals  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  town. 


Ran  Hoisting  Engine  by  Water- Wheel 

ADDRESSING  the  Leeds  University  Mining  Society 
.  R.  Nelson,  former  British  electrical  inspector  of 
Mines,  said:  "For  fifty  years  after  its  introduction 
the  steam  engine  was  used  solely  to  unwater  mines. 
In  the  year  1776  the  first  engine,  a  pump,  to  be  placed 
below  the  ground  was  set  to  work  at  Whitehaven 
Colliery,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  idea  of  a 
mechanical  coal  cutter  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some- 
one, for  it  is  recorded  in  a  book  published  anonymously 
in  the  year  1835  that  sixty  years  before  that  date — 
that  is,  the  year  1775 — Willy  Brown's  Iron  Man  was 
set  to  work  at  the  coal  face  in  Wellington  Colliery,  in 
Northumberland. 

"In  the  year  1777  a  Newcomen  engine  with  a  cylin- 
der of  26  in.  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  5  ft.  9  in.,  mak- 
ing 14  strokes  a  minute,  was  set  to  work  at  Long 
Benton  Colliery  in  Northumberland  to  raise  water  to  a 
height  of  34  ft.  at  the  rate  of  146  cu.ft.  per  minute, 
the  head  of  water  being  used  subsequently  to  drive  a 
water  wheel  which  drew  up  a  basket  or  corf  of  coal 
weighing  6.5  long  hundredweight  (,728  lb.)  in  two  min- 
utes. This  was  one  of  the  first  applications  of  steam 
powe:  to  coal  hoisting,  if  not  the  very  first,  though  the 
application  was  not,  of  course,  direct." 


Four-House  Group  for 
Miners   and   Laborers 

By  four  stone  walls  the  residences  are 
completely  separated  from  each  other. 
Each  unit  has  a  larjre  well-sheltered  porch, 
two  general  utility  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 
The  approaches  to  the  houses  also  are 
completely  sepai-ated. 


Formal  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  the  Mining 
Section  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  of  which  B. 
F.  Tillson  is  chairman,  to 
participate  with  the  institute 
in  a  meeting  on  Safety  in 
Mining  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  February.  1922.  The 
acceptance  of  this  invitation 
has  been  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  of 
which  S.  J.  Williams  is  sec- 
retary and  chief  engineer. 
The  purpose  is  to  ally  safety 
and    economic    engineering. 


Probl^^ins 


Edited  W      It\ 
James  T  DeardJ[      J^' 

Certification  Under  the  Pennsylvania 
Revised  Mine  Law 

Numerous  Letters  Protest  Against  the  Continuance  of 
the  Revised  Certification  Law  in  Pennsylvania,  Claim- 
ing It  To  Be  a  Step  Backward  That  Has  Lowered 
the    Standard    and    Increased    the    Danger  in  Mining 


AFTER  carefully  reviewing  the 
various  references  made  in  Coal 
Age,  relating  to  that  portion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mining  law  that  was 
revised  some  time  since  to  permit  the 
■employment  of  mine  foremen  who  were 
uncertified,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  status  of  the  law  is  conflicting. 

While  the  law  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  competent  examining 
board  and  specifies  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  that  may  be  certified  as 
teing  competent  to  fill  the  positions  of 
mine  forman,  assistant  foreman  and 
iireboss,  this  provision  is  apparently 
made  valueless  by  those  revised  sections 
of  the  law  that  make  it  possible  to  fill 
these  positions  with  men  who  are  not 
certified. 

May  I  ask  what  is  the  use  of  going  to 
the  expense  of  employing  men  to 
■examine  candidates  as  to  their  fitness  to 
act  as  foremen,  assistant  foremen  and 
firebosses  in  mines  when  the  law  pro- 
vides that  any  man  thought  by  his 
employer  to  be  competent  can  be 
selected  for  these  positions,  and  a 
certificate  is  not  required  of  him. 

Strange  Feature  of  Law  Is  Failure 
To  Protect  Its  Citizens 

The  strange  aspect  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employer 
is  made  the  sole  judge  of  a  candidate's 
fitness,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the 
regularly  appointed  examining  board. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  men  ask,  "Why  go 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  ex- 
amining board  when  mine  operators  are 
authorized  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  men  they  employ." 

While  I  believe  that  the  law  makes 
suitable  provision  for  the  punishment 
of  violators  of  its  requirements, 
whether  the  offender  holds  a  certificate 
or  is  uncertified,  I  fail  to  understand 
why  any  person  who  operates  a  coal 
mine  is  authorized  to  choose  whom  he 
will  to  fill  these  responsible  positions 
where  men's  lives  are  in  danger-.  Is  it 
not  the  province  of  the  state  to  afford 
these  men,  citizens,  protection  under  its 
laws  ? 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  there  is 
any  reason  for  doing  away  with  the 
services  of  our  examining  boards  it  will 
be  better  to  authorize  the  Department 


of  Mines  to  examine  and  certify  certain 
individuals  who  might  be  given  some 
such  title  as  Mine  Manager. 

Such  a  certified  mine  manager  would 
then  supervise  as  many  mines  as  he 
could  visit  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
or  every  other  day.  He  should  be 
required  to  obtain,  say  90  per  cent  in 
examination.  If  necessary,  he  could 
be  given  an  assistant  who  would  be 
likewise  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Mines  if  he  obtained  80  per  cent  in 
examination. 

How  a  Certified  General  Manager 
Could  Serve  the  State 

My  opinion  is  that  such  a  certified 
manager  could  be  given  authority  to 
pass  on  the  fitness  of  all  candidates  for 
the  positions  of  foreman,  assistant 
foreman  and  fireboss,  in  the  mines  of 
which  he  has  charge.  In  other  words, 
he  would  authorize  the  appointment  of 
such  officials  by  granting  them  what 
might  be  called  a  "vest-pocket  license" 
to  be  carried  at  all  times  by  the  person 
so  appointed. 

Under  such  a  system  I  believe  the 
standard  would  not  be  lowered  and  the 
men  appointed  to  fill  these  responsible 
positions  would  be  competent  to  per- 
form their  duties,  while  the  lives  of 
mine  workers  would  be  fully  protected 
under  the  law. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  competent  and  skillful  men 
will  be  required  as  mine  officials  more 
than  ever  before.  If  this  is  true,  the 
present  conflicting  system  should  be 
set  aside  and  a  practical  and  reliable 
method  adopted  to  insure  safety  in  coal 
mining.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 

Cans,  Pa. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

TO  MY  mind,  the  object  of  having 
mine  officials  pass  an  examination 
before  a  competent  examining  board  is 
not  only  to  prove  their  ability  and  fit- 
ness to  fill  the  positions  they  desire,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  standard 
of  these  positions  and  make  the  men 
who  fill   them  more  responsible. 

Under  the  old  law,  which  was  in 
force  up  to  June  1,  1915,  this  two-fold 
object      was      unquestionably      accom- 


plished. The  same  plan  has  proved 
effective  in  every  class  of  work,  in  other 
industries,  where  trained  men  are 
needed  and  an  examination  has  been 
required  to  determine  their  fitness. 

Just  where  the  Pennsylvania  law 
makers  got  their  inspiration,  when  they 
amended  the  law  and  reduced  certified 
mine  officials  to  the  level  of  men  who  had 
not  the  courage  or  ability  to  undergo 
the  test  of  an  examination,  is  a  question 
that  does  not  seem  clear,  although  this 
has  been  explained  as  having  been 
brought  about  by  the  passing  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Standard  of  Safety  Lowered  by  the 
Amended  Law 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  certification  law  was 
amended  in  a  manner  that  has  dropped 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  mine 
officials  to  the  level  of  the  competent 
miner,  who  may  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  principles  of  mining. 

All  intelligent  men  regard  this  as 
"a  backward  step,"  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  analyze  the  situation,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  clearer  idea  of  what 
the  certificate  means  to  its  proud  pos- 
sessor. In  this  analysis,  we  will 
assvme  that  the  man  has  obtained  his 
papers  by  fair  means. 

In  every  class  of  education  and  im- 
provement we  find  there  is  awarded 
some  form  of  merit.  The  progress  of 
students,  in  schools  and  colleges,  is 
determined  by  examination,  and  the 
successful  student  is  finally  awarded 
a  certificate.  This  plan  has  proved 
satisfactory  and.  in  most  cases,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  students  in  their  preparation 
for  life.  What  would  the  school  system 
of  education  and  the  \\ork  of  colleges 
and  universities  gain  by  abolishing  the 
certificate  as  evidence  of  what  was 
accomplished? 

Certific.\te  Valued  in  Other  Indus- 
tries; Why  Not  in  Mining? 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  a  certifi- 
cate does  not  necessarily  guai-antee  the 
qualifications  of  a  worker;  but  if  it  has 
been  obtained  by  fair  means  it  shows 
that  the  man  has  an  ambition  to 
succeed,  which  is  an  essential  quality  in 
any  mine  official.  If  it  can  be  truly 
stated  that  the  certification  law,  as  it 
applies  to  mine  foremen  and  other 
officials  in  Pennsylvania,  is  not  effec- 
tive, the  fault  must  lie  with  the 
management  of  coal  mines. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  other  indus- 
tries, the  system  of  selection  by  such 
means  has  proved  valuable  and  secures 
workers  of  the  highest  order.    There  is 
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no  industry  that  stands,  today,  more  in 
need  of  high-class  supervision  than  a 
coal  operation,  and  every  effort  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  this  situation  and 
encourage  capable  men  to  strive  for 
official  positions. 

To  this  end,  the  examination  should 
be  designed  to  test  not  only  the  can- 
didate's mining  knowledge  but  also  his 
business  ability,  a  quality  that  is  often 
lacking  in  mine  formen  today.  The 
successful  mine  foreman  must  plan  and 
supervise  the  work  of  many  men  in  a 
way  to  prevent  lost  motion  and  the 
waste  of  supplies  and  material  and  that 
requires  shrewd  and  tactful  business 
ability.  George  Edwards. 

Pikeville,  Ky. 


THIRD  LETTER 

ALTHOUGH  much  has  been  said  on 
■^^  this  subject  of  the  employment  of 
uncertified  men  as  mine  officials,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  a  few  comments 
feeling  as  I  do  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  men  who,  by  hard  study, 
have  qualified  themselves  to  fill  the 
responsible  position  of  mine  foremen. 

Admitting  that  there  are  good  prac- 
tical men  holding  positions  as  foremen, 
assistant  foremen  and  firebosses  in 
mines,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
not  fitted  to  solve  many  problems  that 
arise  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mining.  The  Pennsylvania 
law  makes  the  operator  the  judge  of  a 
man's  qualifications;  but,  let  me  ask. 
How  can  an  operator  judge  of  a  man's 
technical  knowledge  and  ability  to 
handle  these  problems  when  he,  him- 
self, has  never  been  put  to  the  test 
before  an  examining  board  ? 

Even  with  my  27  years  of  mining 
experience,  I  would  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  managing  a  mine  as 
foreman,  without  having  previously 
fitted  myself  for  those  duties  by  study- 
ing the  principles  of  mining  and  prov- 
ing my  knowledge  and  fitness  before  an 
examining  board. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  that  mistake 
and  it  taught  me  a  lesson.  Until  then 
I  had  not  realized  that  a  man  must 
study  at  home  and  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  mining,  before  he  is 
fit  to  manage  a  mine.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  absurd  for  an  operator  to  assume 
that  a  practical  man  is  capable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  mine  foreman 
when  he  has  not  the  theoretical 
knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  play 
safe  under  all  conditions. 

Experience  of  Foreman  Under  an 
Unpractical  Superintendent 

Since  gaining  my  certificate  of  com- 
petency enabling  me  to  act  as  foreman, 
like  many  others  I  have  suffered  the 
experience  of  working  under  a  super- 
intendent who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  mining  and.  as  a  result,  our 
ideac  and  methods  frequently  clashed. 

It  was  often  a  wonder  to  me  that  a 
man  so  lacking  in  knowledge  and  dis- 
playing bad  judgment  could  hold  his 
job,  particularly  as  he  was  not  blessed 
with  an  amiable  disposition.  Many  a 
time   I   asked   myself   how  can   such   a 
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man  be  thought  by  his  employer  to  be 
equally  competent  with  other  men  who 
have  proved  their  competency  before 
an  examining  board  and  been  certified. 
With  a  desire  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  study  among  miners,  I  have  taught 
mining  classes.  In  a  few  instances, 
mine  officials  who  were  supposed  to  be 
competent  have  attended  these  classes 
only  long  enough  for  me  to  find  out 
that  they  did  not  have  the  capacity  for 
the  work,  which  they  frankly  admitted 
when  talking  with  them.  To  me,  it  is 
a  mystery  how  some  of  these  men  hold 
their  jobs. 

Essential  Qualities  in  Foremen 

None  will  deny  that  the  essential 
factors,  in  mine  foremanship,  are  the 
safe  and  economical  operation  of  a 
mine,  involving  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property  and  the  successful  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  production.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  present  status  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  insures  these  conditions. 
On  the  contrary,  by  permitting  the 
employment  of  unqualified  persons  in 
responsible  positions,  the  law  dis- 
courages ambitious  miners,  while  men 
of  less  ability  are  chosen  to  fill  their 
places. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  that  all  mine 
officials,  including  our  mine  superinten- 
dents, should  hold  first-grade  certifi- 
cates, the  same  as  mine  foremen  in 
charge  of  gaseous  mines,  while  assist- 
ant foremen  and  formen  in  non-gaseous 
mines  should  be  required  to  hold  second- 
grade  certificates.  By  this  means 
justice  will  be  done  to  all,  qualified  men 
will  be  recognized  on  merit  alone  and 
politics  and  favoritism  will  be  elim- 
inated. R.  B.  Wardlaw. 

Rockwood,  Pa. 


FOURTH  LETTER 

CONSIDERING  the  facts  brought 
forward  in  the  many  letters  re- 
garding the  certification  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  it  has  been  revised,  one 
is  bound  to  conclude  that  this  law  has 
lost  its  value,  by  permitting  the  employ- 
ment of  unqualified  men  to  act  as  mine 
foremen,  assistant  foremen  and  fire- 
bosses. 

That  this  provision  of  the  law  has 
destroyed  the  incentive  of  hundreds  of 
young  mining  men  to  study  and  fit 
themselves  in  other  ways  for  the  posi- 
tions open  to  them  cannot  be  denied. 
Many  have  given  up  their  studies, 
believing  that  they  can  get  the  position 
they  desire,  without  going  to  that 
trouble  and  then  having  to  pass  an 
examination  before  an  examining 
board. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  punishment 
of  uncertified  men  for  a  violation  of  the 
law,  I  agree  with  what  has  ah-eady 
been  said  by  Alexander  Waugh,  Coal 
Age,  April  28,  p.  756;  namely,  that  this 
is  covered  in  Art.  26,  Sec.  2,  of  the 
bituminous  law,  which  makes  any 
neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties 
required  by  law  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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What  I  want  to  say  is,  that  our 
lawmakers  should  re-enact  the  old  law 
that  required  all  mine  formen,  assist- 
ant formen  and  firebosses  to  hold  a 
certificate  of  competency  granted  by  a 
duly  appointed  examining  board.  The 
life  of  but  one  miner  is  too  precious  to 
be  entrusted  to  an  uncertified  official. 

My  idea  is  that  every  mine  official 
should  take  the  examination,  at  least 
every  four  years,  which  would  weed 
out  the  men  who  do  not  care  to  keep 
themselves  up-to-date,  and  would  make 
for  efficiency.  I  believe  our  examining 
boards  are  well  constituted  and  do  not 
favor  any  change  in  their  personnel, 
which  represents  the  miners,  operators 
and  the  Mine  Inspection  Department  of 
the  state.  Sak. 

,  Pa. 


FIFTH  LETTER 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  all 
the  letters  pertaining  to  the  employ- 
ment of  uncertified  officials  in  mines 
and  want  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  these 
uncertified  men  are  practically  leeches, 
who  cling  to  the  industry  merely  for 
what  they  can  get  out  of  it  for  their 
own  benefit  and  care  little  for  the 
future  of  the  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certified  official 
has  the  ambition  to  keep  a  mine,  in 
his  charge,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  its  future  development.  His  method 
is  an  open  challenge  to  any  one  who 
may  succeed  him  in  his  official  capacity. 

When  a  man  begins  to  study  he 
starts  to  build  a  reputation  for  himself. 
When  he  has  secured  his  certificate 
every  job  he  undertakes  is  a  step  to 
greater  efficiency.  Such  a  man  is  going 
to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing that  might  discredit  his  reputa- 
tion, which  he  is  anxious  to  safeguard. 

Uncertified  Men  Take  Chances 

The  uncertified  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  reputation  as  a  student  of 
mining.  He  may  have  pi'actical  expe- 
rience; but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he 
is  given  to  taking  chances  that  a  cer- 
tified official  would  not  consider  safe. 

What  is  true  of  a  foreman  should 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  mine 
superintendent.  The  Pennsylvania 
mining  law  omits  to  specify  the  qualifi- 
cations of  that  official,  however,  and 
merely  outlines  his  several  duties.  It 
often  happens  that  the  superintendent 
of  a  mine  has  had  no  practical  training 
in  its  operation,  but  is  chosen  for  that 
position  because  of  his  clerical  ability 
or,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  personal 
friendship. 

In  any  case,  the  superintendent  is 
expected  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
foreman,  which  he  often  does  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  company  and 
the  chagrin  of  the  foreman,  who  must 
follow  the  instructions  given  him  by  his 
superior  officer,  even  though  he  knows 
this  will  result  in  loss  to  the  company. 

It  is  clear  that  a  foreman  working 
under  these  conditions  is  not  given  a 
square  deal.  He  is  held  responsible  for 
every  item  that  appears  on  the  cost- 
sheet  and  'or  keeping  up  the  daily  out- 
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put  of  coal.  To  say  that  he  is  handi- 
capped is  to  express  the  situation 
mildly.  Owing  to  his  superintendent's 
lack  of  practical  experience,  the  fore- 
man is  unable  to  talk  over  matters  with 
him  as  he  would  if  the  superintendent 
had  a  better  understanding  of  practical 
conditions  in  the  mine. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  foreman 
thus  handicapped  will  not  make  a  bold 
breast  of  the  matter,  by  taking  his 
troubles  directly  to  the  operator  or 
manager;  but  he  will  quietly  look  for 
another  job.  His  loss  to  the  company 
will  be  more  keenly  felt  after  he  is 
gone. 

Now,  to  place  an  uncertified  foreman 
under  such  a  superintendent,  one  can 
readily  imagine  what  the  condition  of 
the  mine  would  be  in  a  short  time.  The 
superintendent  naturally  will  demand  a 
high  tonnage  and  a  low  cost-sheet.  As 
a  result,  the  uncertified  foreman  will 
generally  be  found  to  neglect  every- 
thing but  getting  out  the  coal. 

No  Regard  for  Future  of  Mine 

For  lack  of  timbering,  air-courses  are 
blocked  by  falls  of  roof;  on  the  road, 
cars  are  derailed  and  wrecks  are  caused 
by  the  failure  to  employ  competent 
trackmen  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
those  matters.  In  short,  everything 
throughout  the  mine  is  soon  in  bad 
condition. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal, 
men  have  been  put  to  work,  in  this 
mine,  wherever  cheap  coal  could  be 
gotten,  without  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  mine.  All  development  work  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  time,  and  it 
is  not  long  before  the  uncertified  fore- 
man reports  the  winding  up  of  the 
mine,  by  reason  of  a  general  squeeze 
closing  many  places  and  cutting  off 
practically  all  available  coal. 

Speaking  of  certified  men,  Robert 
A.  Marshall  makes  the  statement,  Conl 
Age,  Apr.  7,  p.  629,  "The  fact  that  a 
man  is  certified  by  a  state  board  and 
has  his  papers  does  not  prove  that  he 
is  competent  or  efficient." 

While  that  is  true  in  some  instances, 
the  Pennsylvania  law  requires  that  a 
certified  man  shall  have  had  five  years 
practical    experience    in   the    mine    and 


pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
the  board,  in  order  to  get  his  certificate. 
He  must  also  give  evidence  of  good 
character.  If  the  board  does  its  duty 
well  these  requirements  should  produce 
capable  certified  men. 

Mr.  Marshall  says  again,  "There  are 
miners  who  have  no  learning  and  per- 
haps can  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
who  have  made  successful  and  efficient 
officials  in  charge  of  mines."  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  a  man  that  could 
neither  read  nor  write  can  be  intelli- 
gently informed  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mining  law,  and  make 
an  efficient  mine  official. 

How  can  such  a  man  read  what 
instructions     may    be    given    him,     or 


I 


countersign  reports  of  the  fireboss  and 
do  other  work  required  of  a  foreman? 
Such  a  man  might  be  able  to  squeeze 
through,  if  properly  nursed  by  his 
superintendent;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  his  success  is  dependent  largely 
on  his  certified  assistants  who  are  quali- 
fied for  their  work. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  the  revised  law 
has  decreased  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate and  lowered  the  standard  of  safety 
in  our  mines.  As  a  result  many  of  our 
>oung  men  have  ceased  their  study  of 
mining  and  sought  other  work.  The 
industry  needs  them  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  hold  them. 

W.  .J.  Walker, 

Aultman,   Pa.  Mine    Foreman. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Ventilating  a  Four-Entry  System 

A  Four-Entry  System,  in  a  Mine,  Provides  a  Separate  Main 
Intake  and  Return  Airway  for  Each  Side  of  the  Mine  and 
Affords  a  Most  Efficient  Means  of   Haulage  and  Ventilating 


IN  SOME  of  our  more  recent  develop- 
ments, we  have  found  it  of  advantage 
to  adopt  the  four-entry  system,  which 
provides  ample  haulage  roads  and  air- 
courses  that  we  believe  will  greatly 
expedite  the  operation  of  the  mine  and 
result  in  increased  efficiency. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  plan,  we 
are  not  at  all  certain  as  to  the  best 
method  of  ventilating  such  a  system 
and  desire  to  ask  for  information  along 
this  line.  For  that  purpose,  I  am 
submitting  a  general  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed development.  Will  Coal  Age 
indicate  on  this  plan  how  the  air  cur- 
rent should  be  conducted  and  distrib- 
uted in  the  mine? 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  make  the 
third  and  fourth  main  headings  the 
return  air-courses,  as  the  fan  is  located 


convenient  to  those  headings.  However, 
this  may  not  be  the  best  arrangement 
and  we  are  anxious  to  adopt  the  most 
efficient  plan  both  in  respect  to  haulage 
and  ventilation.  The  suggestions  of 
Cool  Age  and  its  readers  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
,  W.  Va.      Superintendent. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  four- 
entry  system  is  an  advantageous  one  to 
employ  in  the  development  of  a  large 
mine.  As  this  correspondent  has 
stated,  it  provides  ample  haulage  roads 
and  air-courses  and  affords  the  means 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  operation. 

On  the  left  of  the  accompanying 
figure,  we  have  reproduced  the  plan 
submitted,  while  on  the  right  is  the 
same    plan    properly    ventilated.     The 
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direction  of  the  air  currents  is  shown 
by  the  arrows;  and  all  doors,  stoppings, 
regulators,  and  air  bridges  are  marked 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  four-entry  system  provides 
separate  intake  and  return  air-courses 
for  each  side  of  the  mine.  Assuming 
that  the  fan  is  located,  say  at  the 
mouth  of  the  fourth  main  heading,  if 
the  blowing  system  is  adopted  it  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  air  bridges 
to  conduct  the  air  across  the  second  and 
third  main  headings  in  order  to  reach 
the  first  main  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mine. 

If  the  mine  is  generating  gas,  how- 
ever, it  is  better  to  ventilate  it  on  the 


exhaust  system.  In  that  case  the  two 
central  headings,  the  second  and  third 
main,  will  each  become  an  intake  and 
haulage  road  for  its  respective  side  of 
the  mine,  while  the  first  and  fourth 
main  headings  will  be  the  correspond- 
ing return   air-courses. 

As  each  pair  of  cross-headings 
becomes  sufficiently  developed,  an  air 
bridge  is  constructed  at  its  mouth  to 
conduct  the  return  current  over  the 
haulage  road.  This  plan  reduces  the 
required  number  of  doors  to  a  min- 
imum. Regulators  will  be  required  at 
different  points  on  the  return  of  the 
several  splits,  in  order  to  secure  any 
desired  distribution  of  air  in  the  mine. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions  Asked  at 
Different  Examinations 


(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — Give  the  size  of  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  required  to  raise  ^00  gal. 
per  ruin.,  against  a  500-ft.  head.  Give 
the  essential  details,  such  as  revolutions 
per  minute,  diamieter  of  suction  pipe 
and  number  of  stages  of  the  pump. 
What  is  the  most  suitable  power  to  run 
this  type  of  pump  underground,  having 
due  regard  to  efficiency  and  safety? 

Answer  —  Centrifugal  pumps  are 
rated  by  number,  which  is  the  diameter 
of  the  discharge  portal,  in  inches. 
Thus,  a  No.  3  pump  has  a  discharge  por- 
tal 3  in.  in  diameter;  a  No.  4  pump, 
4  in.  in  diameter;  etc. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  pump  re- 
quired for  a  given  delivery,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  limit  the  head  per  stage  to 
100  ft.  Thus,  a  500-ft.  head,  would 
require  a  five-stage  pump. 

For  example,  the  number  of  a  5-stage 
pump  or  diameter  of  the  discharge 
portal  required  to  deliver  400  gal.  per 
min.,  against  a  head  of  500  ft.  may  be 
estimated  by  the  following  formula: 


face  is  level.  The  distances  and  bear- 
ings of  the  lines  joining  these  boreholes 
are  as  follows:  A  B,  N  ^5  deg.  E,  600 
yd.;  B  C,  S  A5  deg.  E,  600  yd.  Find 
the  bearing  of  the  dip  and  strike  lines 
in  this  seam  and  the  amount  of  dip. 

Answer  —  The  surface  being  level, 
assume  its  elevation  as  1,000  and  sub- 
tract from  this  the  depths  of  the  sev- 
eral holes,  which  gives  the  respective 
elevations  of  the  seam  at  each  hole. 
Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure, 
it  will   be  observed  that  the  elevation 
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10  X  100 
=  3.56,  say  4  in. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  should  be  used 
a  five-stage  No.  4  pump  operated  by  a 
60-cycle  motor,  having  a  speed  of,  say 
1,750  r.p.m.  Assuming  an  overall  effi- 
ciency of,  say  60  per  cent,  the  power 
required  to  deliver  400  gal.  of  water 
per  minute,  under  a  head  of  500  ft.  is: 


H  = 


8-1/3  X  400  X  500 


=  84  -f  hp. 


0.60  X  33,000 

The  diameter  of  the  suction  pipe,  in 
this  case,  should  not  be  less  than  5  in. 
Question  —  Three  boreholes  A,  B,  C 
are,  respectively,  480  ft.,  630  ft.  and 
601  ft.  deep  to  the  coal  seam.     The  sur- 


of  the  coal  at  C  (399  ft.)  lies  between 
the  elevation  of  the  seam  at  A  (520  ft.) 
and  that  at  B  (370  ft.).  The  first  step, 
therefore,  is  to  find  the  location  of  a 
point  on  the  line  A  B  having  the  same 
elevation  as  C.  Calling  this  point  X, 
the  line  CX  will  be  a  level  line  or  line 
of  strike.     From  A  the  seam  falls  520 

-  370  =  150  ft.  to  B.  The  rate  of 
fall  is  150  ft.  in  1,800  ft.,  or  1  in  12. 
But,  the  fall  from  X  to  B  is  399  —  370 
=  29  ft.  The  distance  XB  is,  there- 
fore, 29  X  12  =  348  ft.  The  angle 
ABC  being  90  deg.,  the  triangle 
X  B  C  is  a  right  triangle  and  348/1,800 

—  0.1933,  which  is  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  at  C,  this  angle  is  10°  57'.  Add- 
ing this  to  the  bearing  of  B  C,  gives 
for  the  bearing  of  the  strike  line  XC 
S  55°  57'  E,  or  N  55°  57'  W. 

The  dip  of  a  seam  is  always  at  right 


angles  to  its  strike.  The  bearing  of" 
the  dip,  in  this  case,  is  found  by  sub' 
tracting  the  strike  bearing  from  90" 
deg.,  which  gives  for  the  bearing  of  the 
dip  N  34°  03'  E. 

Now,  drawing  the  line  A  0  parallel, 
to  the  line  of  strike  X  C  gives  the  right 
triangle  A  0  B  and  the  elevation  at  O' 
is  the  same  as  at  A  (520  ft.).  The  dis- 
tance O  B  is  1,800  X  cos  10°  57'  = 
1,800  X  0.9818  =  1,767.18.  In  this 
distance  the  seam  dips  150  ft.  from  O 
to  B.  The  amount  of  dip  is  therefore 
1,767.18  -=-  150  =  11.78;  or  1  ft.  in 
11.78  ft. 

Question — An  endless-rope  haulage 
system  is  designed  to  deliver  800  tons 
of  coal  in  eight  hours.  The  road  is 
5,000  ft',  long  and  averages  If  per  cent 
grade  against  the  loads.  The  cars 
weigh  600  lb.,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
one  ton  each.  If  the  speed  of  the  rope 
is  2h  miles  per  hour,  what  horsepoaver 
is  necessary  to  operate  the  system? 

Answer  —  An  output  of  800  tons  of 
coal  in  eight  hours,  or  100  tons  an  hour, 
hauled  in  cars  having  a  capacity  of  one 
ton  will  require  100  cars  to  reach  the 
tipple  each  hour.  The  rope  speed  being 
21  miles  per  hour  is  (2J  X  5,280)  -^  60 
=  220  ft.  per  min.  At  this  speed  of 
hauling,  the  time  required  for  a  car  to 
pass  over  the  road  5,000  ft.  long  is 
5,000  -^  220  =  say  221  minutes.  At 
the  rate  of  100  cars  per  hour,  or 
100/60  per  minute,  the  number  of  cars 
on  the  rope  at  one  time  would  then  be 
22i  (100/60)  =  say  38  cars,  carrying 
38  tons  of  coal. 

Now,  since  the  cars  and  rope  are 
balanced,  in  an  endless-rope  system,  the 
net  load  is  the  weight  of  the  coal  or 
38  tons,  which  is  effective  to  produce 
grade  resistance.  Estimating  the  grade 
resistance  as  20  lb.  per  ton  for  each 
per  cent  of  grade,  gives  a  total  of" 
38  (4  X  20)   =  3,040  lb. 

The  frictional  resistance,  commonly 
called  "track  resistance,"  however, 
must  be  estimated  for  the  total  moving 
load,  including  the  weight  of  the  loaded 
and  empty  cars  and  the  rope.  The 
weight  of  a  loaded  car  is  600  -|-  2,000 
=  2,600  lb.  There  being  38  loaded 
cars  and  the  same  number  of  empties, 
gives  a  total  for  the  cars  38(2,600  -H 
600)  -^  2,000  =  60.8  tons.  Assuming 
a  1-in.,  cast-steel  haulage  rope,  weigh- 
ing 1.58  lb.  per  ft.  gives  for  the  weight 
of  the  rope  (2  X  5,000  X  1.58)  -4-  2,000 
=  7.9  tons.  The  total  moving  load  is, 
therefore,  60.8  +  7.9  =  68.7  tons. 

Now,  taking  the  track  resistance  as, 
say  25  lb.  per  ton  of  moving  load,  gives 
25  X  68.7  =  1,717  lb.  The  load  on 
the  engine  is  the  sum  of  the  grade  and 
track  resistances,  or  3,040  -f  1,717  = 
4,757  lb.,  say  4.800  lb.  Finally,  taking 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  80  per 
cent,  the  horsepower  required  for  the 
operation  of  this  system  is 

4.800  X  220  ,.  , 

=  40  hp. 


H 


0.80  X  33  000 


Question  —  How  can  the  Jiumber  of 
doors  be  reduced  in  a  coal  mine? 

Answer — By  splitting  the  air  current 
and  build-  .g  air  bridges  at  the  mouth 
of  each  split. 
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Co-operative  Buying  and  Reserve  Storage  as  Shields 
Against  High  Coal  Prices  and  Freight  Congestion 


By  David  L.  Wing* 


IN  THE  days  before  the  war  the  average  consumer 
of  bituminous  coal  paid  little  attention  to  the  pro- 
curing of  his  supply.  Coal  usually  was  plentiful 
and  so  cheap  as  to  figure  modestly  in  his  total  cost  of 
operation.  Transportation  conditions  were  such  that 
he  could  count  with  certainty  on  loaded  cars  making 
their  appearance  on  his  switch  at  fairly  regular  and 
frequent  intervals.  Little  reserve  storage  was  neces- 
sary— merely  enough  to  equalize  any  slight  check  in 
the  continuous  movement  of  the  coal  travelling  to  him 
from  the  mines.  As  soon  as  broken  down  from  its  place 
in  the  seam  in  the  mine,  the  coal  was  loaded  into  mine 
cars  and  dumped  over  the  tipple  into  railroad  cars, 
in  which  it  at  once  continued  its  journey  to  the  con- 
sumer's coal  pile.  Such  was  the  regularity  of  this  move- 
ment that  the  consumer  had  come  almost  to  the  point 
of  considering  coal  as  in  the  same  class  as  water  or 
electricity,  where  he  had  but  to  turn  on  a  switch  to  get 
what  he  was  after. 

The  war,  however,  put  an  abrupt  end  to  these  condi- 
tions. The  chief  reason  for  the  change  was  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  transportation  facilities  to  carry  the 
abnormally  heavy  burden.  It  was  physically  impossible 
to  transport  all  the  coal  needed  and  also  at  the  same 
time  all  the  other  necessary  materials.  Coal  became 
scarce  at  points  of  consumption.  It  became  high-priced 
partly  because  of  increased  costs  of  production  and 
partly  because  of  the  struggle  between  buyers  over  a 
supply  of  coal  insufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  And  in 
this  buyers'  struggle  it  often  happened  that  the  use  to 
which  the  man  who  paid  the  highest  price  put  the  coal 
was  not  the  use  most  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
The  plight  of  the  municipal  and  state  institutions, 
limited  by  law  in  their  expenditures  and  with  few 
emergency  funds  available,  and  of  the  local  utilities 
operating  on  narrow  margins  between  receipts  and 
expenditures,  is  fresh  in  the  memory.  So  also  are  the 
fuelless  days  of  the  winter  of  1917-1918. 

Pre-War  Conditions  Slow  in  Returning 

When  the  armistice  came,  however,  pre-war  condi- 
tions in  respect  to  coal  did  not  at  once  return.  And 
today  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  the 
return  for  years  to  come  of  the  pre-war  costs,  prices 
and  regularity  of  transport.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  the  consumer  recognize  this  situation  and  take 
proper  measures  to  meet  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  coal  available  for  mining,  there 
are  mines  enough  already  opened  to  furnish  a  supply 
adequate  for  any  probable  demand,  domestic  or  and 
export,  but  the  cost  of  getting  this  coal  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  has  more  than  doubled.  And  the  cost  of 
getting  it  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer's  coal  pile  has 
in  some  cases  trebled,  while  the  pre-war  regularity  of 
transport  has  vanished. 

To  meet  present-day  conditions  many  large  con- 
sumers of  coal  are  protecting  themselves  against  in- 
ordinately high  prices  through  more  extensive  use  of 
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contracts  made  with  responsible  operators  or  whole- 
salers. Such  contracts  call  for  large  quantities  of  coal 
of  a  guaranteed  standard  of  quality,  delivered  at  suit- 
able intervals.  Furthermore,  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  delays  or  breakdown  of  transportation 
facilities,  these  large  consumers  are  establishing  ade- 
quate reserve  storage  near  their  point  of  consumption. 
A  notable  example  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  at  itr  Whiting  refinery.  As 
a  reserve  to  insure  the  regular  daily  supply  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  cars  (3,000  to  4,000  tons),  which  is  the 
daily  consumption  of  this  plant,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is 
reported  to  be  storing  some  170,000  tons  ^  .3,400  cars). 
Of  this  amount  100,000  tons  is  stored  under  water  in  a 
specially-constructed  pit,  and  is  thus  fully  safeguarded 
against  fire  and  also  against  undue  deterioration.  The 
balance  of  the  coal  stored  is  on  the  ground  along  the 
sides  of  the  pit. 

The  coal  is  handled  with  several  large  cranes  which 
unload  the  coal  cars,  and  later  reclaim  the  stored  coaL 
The  cost  of  unloading  the  coal  has  been  found  to  be  7.5c. 
per  ton,  while  reclaiming  the  coal  costs  7.3c.  per  ton. 
Most  of  the  coal,  which  is  Illmois  screenings,  is  put  in 
storage  during  the  period  of  low  summer  prices.  3y 
autumn  the  storage  facilities  are  loaded  to  their  fullest 
capacity. 

The  Wisdom  of  Safeguarding  the  Community 

Without  doubt  it  is  good  business  policy  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  to  incur  ti.e  expense  of  so  extensive  an 
investment  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  loss  due  to- 
uncertainties  in  coal  deliveries.  Even  its  enormous- 
reserve  storage  of  170,000  tons  will  keep  the  plant  run- 
ning only  about  forty  days,  were  the  usual  daily  supply 
to  be  cut  off  completely.  And,  if  such  safeguards  are 
adopted  on  the  grounds  of  good  business  policy,  merely 
to  insure  against  the  contingency  of  having  to  shut 
down  from  lack  of  fuel,  how  much  more  urgent  are  the 
reasons  for  similar  precautions  being  taken  by  com- 
munities which  must  have  a  coal  reserve  to  protect  their 
municipal  institutions,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals, 
their  local  public  utilities,  and  their  medium-sized  and 
small  industrial  consumers,  and  their  domestic  con- 
sumers as  well,  from  the  b.ardships  of  a  coal  famine, 
which  would  menace  not  only  their  pocketbooks  but 
affect  vitally  the  health,  protection  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  community!  To  secure  the  necessary  protection 
against  such  a  contingency,  there  must  be  co-operative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  principal  coal  consumers  in  the 
locality. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  coal  operator  and 
distributor  in  this  era  of  high  interest  charges,  high 
costs  and  high  freight  rates,  to  assume  any  increased 
financial  burden  or  speculative  risk  merely  to  protect 
consumers  who  can  adequately  insure  themselves.  The 
most  practicable  way  of  securing  this  protection  for  the 
community  at  a  minimum  cost  at  the  present  time  is 
through  the  use  of  the  combined  purchasing  power 
joined  with  the  maintenance  of  a  joint  reser\'e  storage. 
While  such  activities  may  be  limited  to  merely  industrial' 
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concerns  it  probably  will  be  found  most  advantageous 
to  include  the  municipal  and  local  public  utilities  among 
the  co-operators.  It  will  profit  a  manufacturer  little 
to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  if  the  local  municipal 
institutions  and  public  utilities  must  shut  down  or 
seriously  curtail  their  activities  for  want  of  fuel. 

The  essence  of  the  following  co-operative  plan  for  pur- 
chase of  coal  and  for  maintaining  a  joint  reserve  storage 
lies  in  making  the  transactions  carried  on  large  enough 
to  make  it  worth  some  person's  while  to  see  that  they 
are  carried  on  properly.  The  most  efficient  carrying 
out  of  this  idea  probably  would  in  many,  if  not  most, 
cases  be  achieved  by  making  use  of  already  existing 
facilities,  as  far  as  possible,  and  of  supplementing  them 
by  new  facilities  only  in  case  of  last  resort.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  men  who  have  spent  years  in  the  business  of  distrib- 
uting coal.  It  is  clear  that  the  success  of  any  co-oper- 
ative action  on  the  part  of  consumers  will  be  largely 
dependent  on  their  working  out  in  harmony  with  coal 
distributers  the  practical  details  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  interests  of  both  consumer  and  coal  distributer  will 
be  properly  safeguarded. 

Co-operative  Body  Should  Be  Supervisory 

How  far  it  might  be  found  desirable  for  the  co-oper- 
ative organization  to  engage  directly  in  the  coal  distri- 
bution business  or  how  far  all  this  could  be  better 
accomplished  through  making  contracts  with  responsi- 
ble parties,  and  checking  up  regularly  and  promptly  all 
performance  under  such  contracts,  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  decided  without  suitable  investigation  of  the 
special  conditions  encountered  in  each  community.  It 
would  always  be  wise  at  least  to  find  out  first  what  can 
be  done  through  contracts,  and  take  over  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  business  only  in  cases  where  it  clearly 
develops  that  the  contract  way  is  unworkable.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  best  for  the  co-operative  organiza- 
tion to  act  as  far  as  possible,  at  least  at  first,  as 
merely  a  supervising  body,  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  contracts,  rather  than  to  set  up  an  extensive  organi- 
zation to  run  the  machinery  of  distribution  and  storage. 
So  long  as  the  commissions  or  charges  for  services  per- 
formed under  contracts  are  reasonable,  it  would  be  best 
to  continue  that  way.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  set  up  anew  the  machinery  of  distribution 
would  require  a  heavy  investment,  and  that  it  should  be 
done  only  after  its  need  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
Certain  details  of  the  plan  will  now  be  considered. 

Organization. — The  co-opei'ators  would  do  well  to 
form  a  company,  prefe^-ably  a  non-profit  stock  company, 
which  should  act  through  an  Executive  Committee  of 
its  Board  of  Directors.  This  Executive  Committee 
would  have  charge  of  the  buying  of  the  coal,  distribut- 
ing it  to  the  members  and  maintaining  the  joint  stor- 
age reserve.  It  should  have  authority  to  employ  the 
necessary  manager,  or  executive  secretary,  to  provide 
the  clerical  force,  and  to  employ  such  coal  inspectors 
and  fuel  consumption  engineers  as  may  be  found  desir- 
able for  time  to  time.  Probably  the  cost  of  all  this  serv- 
ice would  best  be  borne  by  the  members  through 
assessments,  which  might  be  levied  either  on  the  ton- 
nage handled  for  each  member,  or  its  value — whichever 
is  found  to  be  most  equitable.  It  will  be  possible,  if  pre- 
ferred, to  add  a  service  charge  to  the  price  at  which  the 
coal  is  invoiced  to  members.  All  coal  bought  by  the 
organization  should  V)e  invoiced  to  it,  and  then  rebilled 


to  the  members,  who  will  make  their  payments  to  the 
organization.  This  is  so  that  the  organization  will  have 
the  legal  title  to  the  coal,  which  is  desirable  for  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  with  the  producers  and  transporters 
in  matters  of  grade,  condition  of  coal,  prompt  ship- 
ments, etc. 

Requirements  for  Consumption. — Information  must 
first  be  gathered  from  the  members  showing  the  kind 
of  coal  at  present  used,  whether  for  steam  or  gas,  and, 
as  far  as  knovsni,  its  source,  the  tonnage  required  of 
each  kind  (if  of  more  than  one  kind),  the  monthly  or 
seasonal  rate  of  consumption,  the  present  storage  facili- 
ties at  plant,  the  location  of  plant  with  reference  to  rail 
or  water  delivery,  and  how  much  of  the  coal  has  to  be 
handled  through  streets  to  destination.  Also  inquiry  as 
to  how  far  it  would  be  practicable,  by  adjusting  the 
present  fire-room  equipment,  to  use  cheaper  fuel  in  the 
shape  of  lower-grade  bituminous  coal,  or  slack  sizes,  or 
powdered  fuel,  or  anthracite  steam  sizes;  how  far  it 
would  be  desirable  to  use  mechanical  stokers  and  what 
bearing  the  local  smoke  ordinances  might  have.  In 
view  of  the  probable  continuance  of  coal  prices  at  a  level 
far  above  the  pre-war  prices,  such  inquiry  is  especially 
desirable. 

Requirements  for  Joint  Reserve  Storage. — Informa- 
tion must  be  gathered  on  the  kinds  of  coal  and  the  mini- 
mum tonnage  needed  for  reserve  storage.  The  location 
of  the  storage  depot  must  be  on  as  cheap  land  as  possi- 
ble with  reference  to  access  to  supply  by  rail  and  water, 
and  preferably  must  be  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  coal  to  point  of  consumption  by  rail  and  also 
by  large  motor  trucks  over  a  good  road  (in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  when  the  railroad  is  tied  up  by  a  freight 
blockade  or  strike) .  The  storage  plant  should  have 
adequate  modern  equipment  for  handling  the  coal  as 
economically  as  possible,  and  must  have  adequate  fire 
protection  and  also  protection  against  theft.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  character  of  the  coal  may  make 
it  desirable  to  store  the  coal  under  water.  In  some 
localities  this  form  of  storage  will  not  be  so  necessary, 
or  will  be  found  impracticable  or  undesirable  because  of 
local  conditions. 

Make  Long-Term  Contracts  with  Producers 

Purchase  of  Coal. — The  minimum  requirements  should 
be  contracted  for.  These  might  possibly  amount  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  average  normal  requirements.  Con- 
tracts made  for  long  terms  and  large  quantities  should 
preferably  be  made  direct  with  the  producers,  and 
probably  would  be  made  most  advantageously  on  some 
form  of  cost-plus  basis,  properly  safeguarded,  however, 
to  insure  the  costs  being  under  efficient  operation.  De- 
sirable long-term  contracts  also  can  be  obtained  on  a 
basis  of  fixed-price-plus-labor  clause.  Obviously  when 
the  operator  must  carry  the  risk  of  advancing  costs  he 
must  have  a  higher  price.  The  remainder  of  the 
requirements — up  to  the  average  normal  requirements 
— should  be  bought  on  short-term  fixed-price  contracts, 
or  in  the  open  market,  as  may  seem  from  time  to  time 
most  advantageous. 

On  signs  of  approaching  exceptional  demand  or  trans- 
portation   difficulty,    recourse   should   early   be   had    to 
short-term   contracts   and   market    purchases    to   build 
up  the  reserve.     Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to    ' 
overload  the  reserve  storage;  that  should  be  kept  dovm    i 
as  low  as  consistent  with  safety.     All  contracts  should    \ 
contain  a  guarantee  tha*^  the  coal  will  be  up  to  certain    ; 
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grades  and  standards  of  preparation,  and  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  enforcing  penalties  in  case 
of  proven  violations  of  this  guarantee.  There  should  be 
inspections  made  at  such  times  as  found  desirable,  not 
only  at  the  mines  but  also  at  the  docks  and,  when  neces- 
sary, at  destination,  to  check  up  such  matters.  If  the 
personnel  of  the  coal  inspectors  could  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  in  advance  vi^ith  the  sellers  of  the  coal,  the 
settlement  of  disputes  would  be  facilitated. 

Water-Borne  Coal. — If  it  were  found  necessary  for 
the  organization  to  act  directly  in  the  matter  of  charter- 
ing boats,  it  is  probable  that,  at  least  at  first,  it  would 
be  found  desirable  to  contract  with  some  regular  char- 
tering agency  to  provide  the  colliers  or  barges  neces- 
sary for  water-borne  coal.  Unless  this  work  is  skilfully 
handled  there  is  always  danger  of  heavy  demurrage 
charges  at  loading  or  discharging  ports.  Whenever 
possible  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  arrangements  to 
handle  incoming  water-borne  coal  through  existing  dock 
facilities  on  some  suitable  commission  basis,  safe- 
guarded by  stipulations  that  will  insure  the  proper  and 
prompt  handling  of  the  coal. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  coal  docks  be  equipped  with 
modern  facilities  for  loading  railroad  cars  as  well  as 
for  discharging  cargoes.  In  view  of  the  excessive  con- 
gestion which  occurred  in  1920  at  the  tidewater  docks, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  receiving  coal  from 
the  mines  at  the  docks  and  discharging  it  into  vessels 
were  not  equal  to  the  combined  demands  made  on  them 
for  simultaneous  shipment  of  water-borne  coal  to  New- 
England  and  by  an  exceptionally  heavy  export  trade,  it 


is  possiole  that  New  England  consumers  would  find  it 
desirable  to  lea.se  enough  existing  dockage  facilities  to 
insure  prompt  shipments  or  to  assist  in  financing  the 
construction  of  additional  docks. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  essence  of  the  co- 
operative plan  is  to  make  the  transactions  carried  on 
large  enough  so  that  it  will  be  worth  some  person's 
while  to  see  that  they  are  carried  on  properly.  The 
following  advantages  may  be  expected : 

(1)  Getting  coal  for  less  than  the  spot  market  price 
or  that  for  short-term  contracts,  or  contracts  made 
for  small  amounts  by  making  use  of  long-term  con- 
tracts for  large  amounts.  Under  conditions  ensuring 
a  producer  of  a  constant  market  for  a  large  part  of 
his  output  he  can  afford  to  and  does  make  a  relatively 
low  price. 

(2)  A  more  careful  observance  by  the  producer  of 
the  terms  of  his  contract,  both  in  regard  to  prompt  and 
regular  shipments,  and  also  in  regard  to  quality  and 
preparation. 

(3)  Prompt  and  regular  distribution  of  coal,  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  joint  reserve  storage  main- 
tained normally  at  the  minimum  safety  mark  to  protect 
all  co-operators,  and  increased  at  times  when  conditions 
indicate  that  such  a  precaution  is  necessary. 

Such  advantages  could  not  be  obtained  without  undue 
expen.se  by  any  but  the  largest  consumers  if  they 
acted  singly,  and  would  be  wholly  out  of  reach  of  small 
and  medium-sized  consumers,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  transactions  involved.  They  are,  however,  pos- 
sible through  intelligent  co-operative  action. 


Bradley  Stoughton  Resigns  as  Secretary  of 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 

AFTER  eight  years  of  service  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
^  can  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  now  known  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers, 
Bradley  Stoughton,  who  took  the  office  at  a  financial  loss, 
has  decided  to  resign  and  undertake  other  duties.  The  board 
of  directors  has  with  regret  at  length  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  first  tendered  Feb.  17,  1920.  In  a  notice  to 
members  it  expresses  its  "appreciation  of  his  long  and  efti- 
cient  service." 

He  came  with  the  institute  in  1913.  In  that  year  there 
v/ere  3,500  members;  now  there  are  more  than  9,000.  Then 
there  were  four  local  sections  and  today  there  are  twenty- 
six  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  that  time 
only  one  technical  committee,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee, 
existed.  The  number  of  such  committees  has  inci-eased  to 
eighteen.  Up  to  1913  the  number  of  volumes  of  transac- 
tions published  per  year  averaged  one.  From  1914  to  1921 
inclusive  the  average  has  been  three. 

The  monthly  magazine  has  quadrupled  during  the  same 
period.  The  attendance  at  meetings  was  220  in  1912;  now 
it  is  over  1,100.  A  budget  of  $55,000  a  year  represented  its 
activities  in  1912.  Now  the  receipts  are  figured  at  $208,000 
and  its  expenses  at  $198,000.  The  employment  department 
did  not  exist  in  1912,  but  today  it  is  large  and  important. 

The  institute  concerned  itself  solely  with  production  prob- 
lems prior  to  1913,  now  it  is  not  only  represented  on  the 
Engineering  Council,  to  which  it  affords  financial  support, 
but  it  has  committees  on  mine  taxation  and  coal  stabiliza- 
tion. It  has  others  which  collaborate  with  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board,  the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee. 

There  were  twenty-two  affiliated  student  societies  in 
1912,  but  their  connection  with  the  institute  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  of  minimum  value  to  both.  Now  there  are  thirty- 
seven  affiliated  student  societies  in  active  co-operation  with 
the  institute  through  correspondence,  publication  of  meet- 


ings in  the  monthly  magazine,  visits  and  addresses  of  the 
president  and  secretary  and  in  other  ways. 

With  this  remarkable  record  of  progress  naturally  the 
board  of  directors  regrets  this  resignation,  which  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  a  suitable  i'ccessor  has  been  found. 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY'S  stock-taking  showed  that  on 
April  1  the  public  utilities  probably  were  in  the  strongest  posi- 
to  of  all  classes  of  coal  consumers.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter electric  utilities  and  coal-gas  plants,  as  a  class,  earned  larger  stocks 
than  on  Jan  1.  A  group  of  268  electric  plants  earned  on  April  1 
nearly  twice  as  much  coal  as  in  June,  1920,  and  even  a  litt  e  more  than 
"early  1919.  A  group  of  102  representative  coal-gas  p  ants  had  on 
Anril  1  of  this  year  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  in  June,  19Z0. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  electric  utilities  canvassed 
had  on  hand  as  of  April  1  a  supply  sufficient  for  six  weeks  and  six 
days  operation,  and  'for  the  coal-gas  plants  the  -PP^^  --  ^^f^ 
for  nine  weeks  and  three  days.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  what 
was  happening  at  industrial  establishments,  including  byproduct  coke 
lens  an'd  steel  works.  Among  these  consumers  there  was  an  almost 
universal  draft  on  stocks  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

is  to  what  the  public  utilities  have  been  doing  since  Apn    1  we  have 
no  knowledge,  according  to  Director  Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey  m 
a  letter  to  J  W.  Lieb,  vice  president  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co.     Dr 
Smith  also  added:     "It  is  clear,  however,  that  consumers  as  a  whole 
bavp  denleted  further  their  reserves. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  critical  level  of  stocks-a  critical  -cho rice  tem- 
perature, to  borrow  a  phrase  from  hydro-electnc  operation.  Exactly 
what  th;  critical  level  is  we  cannot  say  until  we  have  been  keeping 
Tcords  longer.  But  we  can  say,  I  think,  that  the  critical  level  lies 
somewhere  between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000  tons 

"now  what  is  the  present  level  of  stocks?  The  Geological  Survey  s 
inventory  showed  that  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  it  was  not  more  than  48,000,000 
and  not  less  than  42,000,000-say  about  45,000,000  tons.  By  April  1 
stocks  had  dropped  to  somewhere  near  37,000,000  tons  and  since  then 
hey  have  doubtless  decreased  further.  In  other  words  while  we  can 
tell  from  the  tone  of  the  market  that  the  critical  level  has  not  been 
touched,  it  is  plain  that  stocks  are  fast  approaching  it  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view  to  let  them  sink 

"''^'The'i-Tare  three  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  coal  laid  down 
at  the  consumer's  door,  which  may  conceivably  change  before  long— 
the  wage  scale,  the  freight  rate,  and  the  operator's  margin. 

"With  adequate  stocks,  however,  the  public  utility  is  and  will  be  m  a 
strong  position  to  buy,  whatever  the  level  of  costs  and  whatever  the 
market  position  of  other  consumers.  The  public  utility  cannot  shut 
down  and  the  public  musV  pay  for  the  coal  the  public  utility  buys, 
hence  from  the  public  standpoint  the  double  function  of  large  stocks: 
to  keep  up  service  and  to  keep  down  prices." 


Car  Loadings  Increase 

A  further  increase  of  18,172  in  the 
number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue 
freight  during  the  week  ended  May 
21,    compared    with    the    preceding 
week,  is  sho\vn  by  reports  received 
by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  Total 
loadings  for  the  week  were  768,330 
cars.    This,  however,  was  a  decrease 
of    93,700   cars   compared   with    the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year  and 
approximately  9,000  cars  under  that 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  1919. 


To  Start  Mobile  Coal  Terminal 

Work  on  the  substructure  of  the 
large  Government  coal  terminal  on 
Blakely    Island,    near    Mobile,    Ala., 
will  be  started  at  once.     It  must  be 
completed  within  150  days  from  the 
time  the  successful  bidder,  Hampton 
Reynolds   of  New   Orleans,  receives 
official  notice  that  his  bid  of  $100,000 
has     been     accepted.       Major     Earl 
North,    United    States    engineer    in 
Mobile,  has  announced  that  he  is  ex- 
pecting authority  from  Washington 
soon  to  let  the  contract  for  the  ma- 
chinery,  which   will   be   one   of   the 
largest  items  of  expense. 

Cleveland  to  Make  Artificial  Silk 

Cleveland  reports  state  that  it  is 
understood  that  financial  interests  in 
New  York  plan  to  issue  $500,000  in 
notes  for  the  new  Industrial  Fiber 
Corporation,  which  is  to  build  a 
plant  in  that  city  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  silk. 


Cotton  Mills  Work  Steadily 

The  Brookside  Cotton  Mills,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  resumed  work  May  31 
on  an  open  shop  basis.  The  mills 
will  operate  fifty-five  hours  a  week. 
They  had  been  closed  since  April  11, 
when  1,500  workers  struck  because 
of  a  reduction  in  wages.  Kinston, 
N.  C,  cotton  mills  are  working  five 
days  a  week,  an  increase  from  the 


three-day  schedules  effective  earlier 
in  the  year.  Manufacturers  regard 
prospects  as  "gradually  improving." 

Carpet  Company  Works  Full  Time 

The  Firth  Carpet  Co.  at  Firth 
Cliffe,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been  run- 
ning four  days  a  week  for  some 
time,  started  last  week  on  full  time. 
Wages  have  been  cut  20  per  cent. 


Beaver  Mills  Speeding  Up 

The  Beaver  Mills  Corporation  of 
Northside,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  reopened 
its  plant  in  part  Monday,  June  6, 
and  the  entire  plant  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  before  June  20.  Be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  employees 
reported  for  work  and  more  than 
400  will  be  employed  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Fall   River   Mills  Hum  Again 

The  Flint  mills  of  Fall  River  re- 
sumed operations  May  31  after  hav- 
ing been  wholly  shut  down  since 
April  14.  The  Shove  mills  at  Fall 
River,  shut  down  two  weeks  ago, 
operated  in  full  last  week. 

Southern  Cotton  Mill  Strike  On 

Approximately  10,000  cotton  mill 
emplovees  in  Charlotte,  Concord  and 
Kannapolis,  N.  C,  went  out  on 
strike  June  1  in  protest  against  re- 
cent reductions  in  wages,  which  are 
said  to  aggregate  a  cut  of  36  per 
cent.  The  strke  movement  does  not 
extend  to  mills  of  Gaston  County, 
where  operatives  are  not  unionized, 
nor  to  Monroe,  Lincolnton  and  Cleve- 
land, where  the  United  Textile 
Workers  organization  is  said  to  be 
at  minimum  strength. 
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Bituminous  Demand  Unlikely  to  Boost  Prices  Sharply 
Or  Tax  Railroad  Facilities  Before  July,  1922* 


By  George  H.  CusHiNct 


HAVING  taken  into  most  careful  account  present 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  at  home,  certain 
well-defined  tendencies  in  business,  political  and 
economic  conditions  abroad  and  the  coal  statistics  as  reflect- 
ing business  generally  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  and  convictions  touching 
the  near  future  of  the  coal  industry: 

(1)  A  general  and  pronounced  revival  of  business  at 
home  is  out  of  the  question  until  after  the  middle  of  July, 
1922;  it  will  be  unprecedented  if  it  comes  prior  to  July,  1923. 

(2)  No  dependable  revival  of  the  export  business  is 
possible  until  political  conditions  in  Russia  have  been 
stabilized. 

(3)  Without  a  marked  revival  of  domestic  or  foreign 
business  or  both,  the  existing  capacity  of  the  railroads 
cannot  be  so  seriously  taxed  as  to  create  another  coal 
shortage. 

(4)  Except  between  Jan.  15  and  March  15,  1922 — ^when 
industrial  consumers  will  be  buying  coal  for  storage  in 
anticipation  of  a  strike  of  the  bituminous  miners  on  April 
1,  1922 — the  bituminous  mines  will  not,  during  this  coal 
year,  produce  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity 
or  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  of  their  normal  production. 

(5)  By  the  end  of  1923  the  home  market  will  express  a 
demand  for  bituminous  coal  considerably  in  excess  of 
600,000,000  tons  per  annum;  the  foreign  market  should  want 
40,000,000  tons;  and  it  will  be  with  difficulty  that  we  meet 
home  demands.  Then  will  follow  a  protracted  period — 
hardly  less  than  five  years — during  which  bituminous  coal 
prices,  uniformly,  will  be  high. 

The  only  subject  concerning  which  there  is  room  for  a 
reasonable  doubt  is  the  time  when  business  generally  will 
revive.  He  is  an  optimist  who  believes  it  will  come  by  the 
middle  of  July,  1922. 

Before  arriving  at  the  opinions  which  suggest  these 
sweeping  statements,  the  following  facts — part  of  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  hour — were  verified  and  weighed: 

Prosperity  Dependent  on  Public's  Buying  Power 

(1)  It  is  axiomatic  that  business  prosperity  depends 
wholly  upon  the  liquid  and  unencumbered  buying  power  of 
the  people.  Unless  the  people  can  buy,  the  producer  is 
helpless.  The  buying  power  of  America  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  two  things: 

(a)  Thirty  million  American  people  depend  wholly  upon 
the  farms.  The  farmers  lost  money  on  part  of  their  1919 
crop,  on  all  of  their  1920  crop  and  on  all  cattle  bought,  for 
feeding,  in  the  spring  of  1920.  As  a  result,  all  of  the  money 
they  will  earn  this  year  will  have  been  spent  before  they 
get  it.  They  will  have  no  money  for  anything  beyond  bare 
necessities  and  hence  they  cannot  patronize  industry. 

(b)  Some  2,500,000  industrial  workers  are  now  out  of 
employment;  their  number  is  increasing  each  week.  This 
deprives  at  least  10,000,000  persons  in  cities  of  any  visible 
means  of  support.  They  can  buy  nothing  but  actual 
necessities. 

This  means  that  40,000,000  of  American  people  are  with- 
out any  buying  power  for  another  year.  Business  generally 
cannot  revive  and  boom  while  that  buying  power  is  inactive. 

(2)  Without  an  active  home  demand,  a  business  revival 
must  rest  in  part  upon  large  exports.  Industrial  revival  in 
Europe — upon  which  must  depend  our  growth  of  exports — 
is  impossible  until  there  is  available  to  the  European  manu- 
facturer a  supply  of  raw  material,  which  he  can  use  with 
profit,  and  cheap  food  to  the  European  worker.  This  raw 
material  cannot  be  carried  in  from  overseas  at  existing  high 
freight  rates  and  still  be  used  profitably.  Therefore  the 
necessary  raw  material  must  be  obtained  from  sources  close 

•Abstract    of   address    at    annual    convention    of    the    American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  Washington.  June   7-8,   1921. 
tManaglng  director,  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


to  the  Continent  and  from  sellers  whose  economic  and 
financial  conditions  match  those  of  the  buyer.  Russia  is 
the  only  large  and  handy  storehouse  of  this  needed  material. 
Its  abundant  supplies  cannot  be  made  available  until  its 
government  has  been  stabilized.  It  would  be  foolish  to  try 
to  say  when  this  will  occur. 

(3)  On  the  average,  23  per  cent  of  the  cars  owned  by 
class  1  railroads  have  been  idle  since  April  1.  On  the 
average,  13.5  per  cent  of  their  cars  are  now  in  bad  order. 
In  other  words,  36.5  per  cent  of  their  cars  are  now  out  of 
service,  and  still  the  country's  business  is  done.  There  can 
be  no  danger  of  a  shortage  of  coal  or  of  any  other  com- 
modity— and  upon  a  shortage  alone  depends  .soaring  prices — 
until  we  have  employed  the  idle  cars,  have  exhausted  all 
possibilities  of  a  faster  movement  of  cars  and  have  done  the 
utmost  to  repair  the  cars  which  are  in  bad  order.  We  have 
such  an  asset  in  idle  and  slightly-damaged  cars  and  so  much 
leeway  for  increasing  the  movement  of  cars  per  day  that 
it  is  pure  romance  to  predict  now  any  such  shortage  of  coal 
as  will  advance  prices  sharply. 

If  another  famine  is  declared  unthinkable,  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  what,  in  a  bituminous  coal  sense,  we  have 
immediately  ahead. 

It  has  been  said  often — more  on  logic  than  on  facts, 
incidentally — that  in  no  period  of  boom  has  our  production 
ever  risen  as  much  as  10  per  cent  above  "normal."  It  has 
also  been  said  that  in  no  period  of  depression  has  our  pro- 
duction di'opped  as  much  as  15  per  cent  below  "normal." 

Tonnage  the  Index  of  the  People's  Activity 

It  is  the  tonnage  which  measures  the  activity  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  price  which  indicates  their  moods.  Since 
I  am  dealing  with  men's  activities,  rather  than  with  their 
moods,  all  my  statements  are  upon  the  tonnage  basis  alone. 
If  these  economic  beliefs  hold  true,  it  follows  that  the 
greatest  spread  we  ever  need  expect  is  25  per  cent  in 
tonnage.  We  need  expect  that  much  of  a  spread  only  when 
a  period  of  greatest  boom  is  followed  instantly  by  a  period 
of  greatest  depression. 

Last  year  we  had  the  highest  coal  prices  in  history.  For 
the  last  two  months  we  have  had  amazingly  small  coal 
production.  Last  year  railroads  worked  their  equipment  to 
its  maximum  efficiency.  Today  23  per  cent  of  that  equip- 
ment is  lying  idle. 

These  two  facts  seem,  at  first,  to  indicate  that  we  have 
encountered,  end  to  end,  a  period  of  greatest  boom  and  of 
greatest  depression.  Therefore  these  two  facts  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  demand  for  coal  in  1921  will  be  25  per 
cent  less  than  it  was  in  1920.  However,  before  I  accept  a 
statement  that  production  in  one  year  was  a  given  per- 
centage above  and  in  another  year  was  another  percentage 
belov/  normal,  I  want  to  know  what  is  "normal."  In  search 
of  that  elusive  quantity,  we  may  have  to  tramp  over  much 
ground.  To  save  time,  I  ask  you  to  take  into  account — 
without  my  repeating  either  here — two  things  which  have 
been  said  to  you  previously: 

(1)  The  growth  of  demand  for  bituminous  coal  bears  no 
measurable  relation  to  the  growth  of  population.  The 
growth  of  population  has  been  slow  and  small.  The  growth 
of  demand  for  bituminous  coal  has  been  large  and  fast. 
Therefore,  the  absence  of  growth  of  population  in  the  last 
five  years — due  to  the  absence  of  immigrants — has  no 
possible  coal  significance.  However,  the  growth  of  coal 
demand  has  always  borne  a  close  relationship  to  our 
increased  use  of  power.  At  no  time  in  history  have  we 
resorted  more  to  the  use  of  power  and  less  to  the  use  of 
men  than  during  the  last  five  yeai-s.  Therefore,  using  the 
latter  as  our  measuring  stick,  the  use  of  coal  in  the  last 
five  years  should  have  grown  faster  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history. 

(2)  The  keynote  of  my   memorial  to   Secretary  Hoover 
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was  that  since  bituminous  coal  is  used  mainly  to  support 
industry,  the  fluctuations  in  coal  production  follow  exactly 
the  fluctuations  in  all  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  coal 
production  is  but  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  indus- 
trial activities  of  the  country. 

In  search  of  a  normal  rate  of  growth  of  bituminous  coal 
production — and  hence  of  industrial  expansion  in  America — 
I  have  gone  back  over  the  coal  reports  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  I  have  divided  that  larger  period  into  ten  five-year 
periods.  I  have  computed  in  the  customary  way  the  average 
production  of  each  five-year  period. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that — judged  by  every  prophecy  of 
history — coal  production  during  the  last  five  years  was  below 
rather  than  above  "normal."  With  its  price  history  in  mind, 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  coal  production  for  1920 
even  was  below  "normal." 

This  leaves  us  face  to  face  with  the  amazing  fact  that 
1920  rather  than  being  a  period  of  business  boom  was 
actually  a  period  of  subnormal  business. 

At  any  rate,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the 
demand  for  this  year,  we  do  not  have  to  shrink  the  tonnage 
of  1920  enough  to  offset  the  effects  of  boom  in  that  year. 
We  start  at  normal— or  below  it — and  from  that  point  begin 
to  shrink  the  tonnage  enough  to  match  an  existing  period  of 
depression.  This  means  that  we  have  to  shrink  the  tonnage 
a  maximum  of  15  per  cent  instead  of  a  maximum  of  25  per 
cent.    That  naturally  makes  a  major  difference. 

In  estimating  the  demand,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  wage  contract  of  the  miners'  union  will  expire 
on  March  31,  next.  A  new  contract  will  have  to  be  made. 
Regardless  of  the  possibilities  or  probabilities,  business  men 
everywhere  will  be  prone  to  believe  that  the  miners  will 
strike  on  April  1  rather  than  accept  the  inevitable  wage 
reduction.  The  business  people,  therefore,  will  buy  for 
storage  enough  coal  to  last  them  another  month. 

Industrials  Expected  to  Store  35,000,000  Tons 

Therefore,  in  the  early  months  of  1922,  industrials  will 
buy  for  storage  at  least  another  35,000,000  tons.  This  will 
bring  the  total  demand  up  to  about  500,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  for  the  coal  year  which  started  with  April 
1,  last. 

Thus,  we  have  two  demands  to  satisfy.  One  is  the 
demand  for  465,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  current 
consumption.  The  other  is  a  demand  for  35,000,000  tons 
for  storage  against  the  possibility  of  a  strike  April  1,  next. 
The  demand  for  immediate  consumption  may  be  expected 
to  express  itself  progressively  throughout  the  year — slowly 
at  the  start  and  much  more  rapidly  as  winter  approaches. 
The  demand  for  storage  coal  will  force  itself  upon  the 
market  so  soon  as  the  possibUities  of  labor  trouble  are 
reasonable  measured. 

Therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  have  a  dead 
market  until  autumn,  a  fairly  lively  market  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter,  and  a  flurry  in  the  market — not 
serious,  however — after  the  middle  of  January. 

Since  the  demand  for  the  35,000,000  tons  of  storage  coal 
is  contingent  solely  upon  the  possibility  of  a  strike  and 
since  that  cannot  now  be  forecast  with  any  accuracy,  we 
need  concern  ourselves  between  this  date  and  Jan.  1  with 
only  two  things: 

(1)  The  minimum  demand,  now,  fo;-  465,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  for  this  year's  use. 

(2)  The  demand  for  any  additional  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  which  may  be  created  by  any  revival  of  business. 

I  personally  believe  we  are  going  further  into  depression 
before  there  is  any  recovery.  This  belief  rests  on  the 
weekly  report  of  insolvency  proceedings.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  that  we  will  face  any  increased 
demand  from  business  until  after  December.  If  that  proves 
correct,  we  will  have  to  content  ourselves  until  after 
December  with  supplying  merely  the  monthly  and  weekly 
quota  of  the  465,000,000  tons  of  coal.  On 'this  basis,  I 
believe  that  we  will  have  a  minimum  average  weekly 
demand  for  this  year  of  8,950.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  maximum  average  weekly  demand  probablv  will  not 
exceed  10,000,000  tons. 

After  Jan.  1,  1922,  we  will  still  have  to  supply  the  mini- 
mum of  8,950,000  tons  per  week,  and,  in  addition,  3,500.000 


tons  per  week  to  take  care  of  the  storage  demand  incident 
to  preparations  for  a  strike.  Thus  in  January,  February 
and  March  next  year  we  may  face  a  weekly  demand  for  as 
much  as  12,500,000  tons.  That  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
supply  if  business,  generally,  were  booming  at  that  time. 
Since  business,  generally,  hardly  will  be  booming — certainly 
it  will  not  be  if  present  indications  carry — the  railroads  will 
experience  no  great  difficulty  in  movmg  that  much  coal. 

However,  the  American  people  have  the  will  to  increase 
their  business;  they  have  the  facilities — including  the  man 
power  and  the  machinery — to  expand  their  trade. 


Forehanded  Buying  and  Equalized  Distribu- 
tion of  Coal  Advocated  by  C.  L.  Couch 

REVIEWING  the  activities  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  during  the  last  year,  C.  L.  Couch, 
president,  addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Washington.  June  7,  1921,  said  in  part: 

"We  have  done  as  far  as  the  brief  space  of  a  year  will 
allow  in  cementing  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
various  business  organizations.  Under  specific  instinictions 
from  the  Executive  Committee  or  under  instruction  from 
the  president  your  managing  director  has  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  other  business  organizations  in  all  ways 
which  are  proper. 

"At  the  meeting  in  Washington  on  July  20,  1920,  the 
Executive  Committee  empowered  the  president  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
coal  industry.  It  has  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  us  that 
there  was  too  much  of  a  disposition  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  coal  industry  to  consider  themselves  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  each  other.  When  the  industry  was 
confronted  by  a  common  enemy,  this  became  a  cause  of 
grave  peril  to  all  branches. 

"The  recent  administrations  of  the  various  coal  associa- 
tions were  in  full  accord  on  this  subject.  There  was  not, 
unfortunately,  occasion  for  carrying  this  unity  of  purpose 
into  any  real  action.  The  opposition  by  which  we  were 
confronted  acted  so  precipitately  that  each  matter  of  defense 
was  an  emergency  which  had  to  be  met  as  the  emergency 
demanded.  There  has  been  no  time  for  deliberation  on  how 
to  meet  a  situation.  Even  now  we  are  practically  denied 
time  for  any  deliberate  or  carefully-considered  action  and 
study,  even  though  the  questions  raised  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  us  and  to  the  whole  people.  Thus  in  itself 
this  desire  to  rush  coal  into  a  commitment  is  one  of  the 
grave  matters  before  us. 

"At  the  meeting  of  your  Executive  Committee  on  July  20, 
1920,  your  committee  was  called  upon  to  decide  a  matter 
of  policy  in  connection  with  our  relations  with  the  public. 
The  immediate  cause  for  this  action  was  a  statement  which 
had  but  recently  been  made  by  your  managing  director  with 
I'espect  to  the  future  of  the  coal  market.  The  statement 
in  question  had  declared  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  coal 
famine;  that  there  was  a  reason,  but  no  excuse,  for  the 
high  prices  which  were  then  being  chai-ged. 

"The  Executive  Committee  believed — and  in  this  respect 
it  was  in  thorough  accord  with  your  managing  director — 
that  any  prophecy  at  any  time  is  an  extremely  venturesome 
undertaking.  It  is  something  upon  which  any  association 
must  hesitate  to  enter.  Indeed,  it  is  something  which  can 
be  resorted  to  only  when  a  matter  of  grave  public  policy  is 
involved.  However,  when  such  a  matter  of  policy  is 
involved,  its  importance  must  outweigh  our  timidity.  So 
we  approved  the  statement  in  question,  doing  so  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  the  public  policy  of  this  association 
which,  as  we  drew  it,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

"We  believe  it  is  prudent  at  all  times  for  consumers  of  coal 
to  be  forehanded  in  their  buying.  Certainly  we  believe  it  to 
be  wise  for  consumers  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  con- 
ditions in  summer  to  supply  themselves  with  their  winter 
coal.  We  believe,  furthermore,  that  it  is  economically 
sound  to  strive  for  a  more  equal  disti-ibiicion  of  the  annual 
production  of  coal  among  the  months. 

"These  considerations  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, induce  us  to  lend  our  support  to  any  practical 
movement  which  tends  to  inc  .?ase  the  shipment  of  coal  in 
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the  spring  and  summer  months  to  the  end  that  the  burden 
upon  the  railroads  might  be  lessened  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months. 

"However,  we  were  not  willing  last  summer  to  encourage 
summer  storage  at  the  cost  of  creating  a  panic  among 
buyers  such  as  would  cause  a  runaway  market.  We  could 
not  emphasize  a  danger  which  is  only  imaginary  when  still 
in  future  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  real  danger 
until  prophecy  has  become  something  of  an  exact  science." 


National  Coal  Committee  Discusses  Assigned 
Cars  and  Changes  in  Transportation  Act 

THE  Railroad  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  was  in  session  in  Washington  June  6,  7 
and  8.  Ways  and  means  were  considered  for  discharging 
the  responsibility,  placed  on  the  committee  by  the  New 
York  convention,  for  presenting  the  position  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  respect  to  assigned  cars.  Plans  were  laid  covering  the 
nature  of  the  data  which  are  to  be  presented  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  in  its  procurement,  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  it  will  be  presented. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  E.  C.  Mahan,  its  new  chairman.  As  a  result, 
the  whole  transportation  situation  was  reviewed.  The  prin- 
cipal discussion  revolved  around  the  assigned-car  matter,  but 
important  consideration  was  given  mine-rating  and  car- 
distribution  rules.  Proposed  changes  in  the  Transportation 
Act  were  discussed,  as  was  the  matter  of  co-operating  with 
other  traffic  organizations  in  that  connection. 


New  York  Wholesalers  Express  Opposition  to 
Frelinghuysen  Stabilization  Bill 

THE  New  York  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  on 
June  3  adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  the  Freling- 
huysen coal-stabilization  bill: 

Tliat  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  discriminates  against  the  coal 
trade  inasmuch  as  it  invests  the  President  with  inquisitorial  and 
regulatory  authority  in  respect  of  that  trade  and  not  other  lines 
of  business. 

We  are  opposed  generally  to  governmental  interference  in 
business  and  especially  with  the  coal  business,  as  the  history  of 
such  interference  has  always  been  disastrous  not  only  to  the 
industry,  but  to  consumers  of  coal,  as  well  as  laying  a  tremendous 
burden  upon  taxpayers. 

That  there  should  be  urged  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
present  administration  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  pre- 
election promises  to  have  "less  government  in  business  and  more 
business  in  government." 


AUport  Goes  Back  to  Washington  State 

DIRECTOR  EDWARD  CLIFFORD,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the 
morning  of  May  23  received  formal  notice  to  the  effect  that 
the  conference  of  mine  workers  and  operators  agreed  on 
May  21  to  accept  his  plan  for  the  mediation  of  their  dispute. 
The  notice  also  declared  that  the  two  parties  ratified  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  suggested  by  him.  The  com- 
mission will  consist  of  J.  H.  Allport,  who  has  left  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Washington;  Robert  Harlin  and  Ernest  Newsham, 
who  will  represent  the  mine  workers,  and  N.  D.  Moore  and 
D.  F.  Buckingham,  who  will  be  the  operators'  repre- 
sentatives.   

Five  National  Coal  Association  Delegates  to 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce 

IN  addition  to  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  who  will  sail  June  11  for 
Europe  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Coal  Association  will  also  be 
represented  by  the  following  delegates:  C.  B.  Ebbert,  sales 
manager.  White  Oak  Coal  Co.;  W.  T.  Coe,  London  repre- 
sentative of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.;  W.  K.  Field,  presi- 
dent Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;  and  John  A.  Donaldson,  vice- 
president  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  These  latter  members  of 
the  association  will  be  in  Europe  on  other  business  at  the 
time  of  the  convention  and  have  consented  to  arrange  their 
affairs  so  as  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 


Triffic  Executives  to  Confer  on  Request  of 
Shippers  to  Reduce  Freight  Rates 

THE  long-deferred  conference  of  traffic  executives  of  the 
Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  territories  was  held  in 
Washington  June  2.  The  Eastern  traffic  territory  was  rep- 
resented by  George  Ingalls,  the  Western  territory  by  L.  J. 
Spence  and  the  Southern  territory  by  Lincoln  Green.  They 
listened  to  the  request  of  shippers  of  road  and  building 
materials  for  a  general  horizontal  reduction  in  freight  rates 
covering  those  commodities.  The  traffic  executives  made  no 
declaration  as  to  their  conclusions,  but  promised  to  give  the 
matter  immediate  and  exhaustive  consideration.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  shippers  that  the  present  freight  rates 
have  reduced  the  volume  of  business  to  the  point  where  the 
returns  to  the  railroads  are  much  less  than  would  be  the 
case  if  lower  rates  were  allowed  and  a  larger  volume  of 
business  handled. 

House  of  Representatives  Grants  Hoover 
$250,000  to  Promote  Foreign  Trade 

WHILE  it  took  a  special  rule  to  do  it,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  approved  the  supplemental  esti- 
mates for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  extending  the  export 
trade,  for  investigating  structural  material,  for  assisting  in 
the  establishment  of  industries  developed  by  the  war  and  for 
standardizing  electrical  and  mechanical  devices  used  in 
industries. 

Opposition  to  the  items  was  entirely  on  political  grounds 
on  the  plea  that  the  real  object  of  these  appropriations  was 
to  create  positions  for  the  faithful.  This  attack  did  not 
have  the  backing  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  however,  as 
Representative  Byrnes,  the  ranking  Democrat  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  declared  that  "This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  we  should  play  politics.  The  business  of 
the  country  and  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  the 
promotion  and  extension  of  our  commerce,  domestic  and 
foreign.  I  believe  we  should  give  every  possible  aid  to 
the  administration  in  developing  our  commerce  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country.  I  believe  the  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will  promote  and 
extend  greatly  our  commerce  and  will  render  a  great 
service." 

The  fight  on  the  $250,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
was  even  more  intense  than  was  that  on  the  $250,000  for 
promoting  export  trade.  A  filibuster  attempted  against 
the  items  was  overridden  by  the  bringing  in  of  a  special 
rule  making  the  items  in  order. 


To  Hold  Jersey  Coal  Trust  Hearing  Today 

ACCORDING  to  an  announcement  made  Friday,  June  3, 
XX  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  first  hearing  of  the  legislative 
committee  authorized  to  make  an  investigation  as  to 
whether  a  coal  combination  exists  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
reason  for  the  high  prices  of  coal  will  be  held  at  the  State 
House  in  Trenton  today. 


As  THERE  SEEMS  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  coal  trade  by  reason  of  the 
recent  publication  of  the  petition  in  bankrupt<;y  of  the  old 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Inc.,  calls  the  attention  of  the  coal  trade  to  the  fact  that 
the  publication  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  refers  to  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change, which  went  out  of  existence,  so  far  as  active  opera- 
tion is  concerned,  on  April  30,  1920,  since  which  date  it  has 
been  in  the  process  of  liquidation.  These  proceedings  have 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  operations  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  commenced  to  function 
on  May  1,  1920,  to  carry  on  the  plan  of  pooling  bituminous 
coal.  In  the  organization  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Inc.,  provision  was  made  for  all  such  exigencies  and  no  such 
condition  of  affairs  as  seen  to  exist  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  could  possibly  arise,  under 
its  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations. 
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Coal  Men  Denounce  Singling  Out  Coal  for 
Regulation;  Voluntary  Returns  Favored 

PREPARATORY  to  entering  the  conference  with  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  and  Secretaries  Fall  and  Hoover  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Coal  Association,  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer- 
chants Association  and  the  anthracite  operators  met  in 
Washington  June  6  to  discuss  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  No 
conclusions  were  announced,  but  it  is  understood  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  single 
out  the  coal  business  for  regulation  was  denounced  in  each 
group.  It  also  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  each  group 
that  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  having  statistical 
returns  made  on  a  voluntary  basis,  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing their  collection  by  compulsion.  The  anthracite  group, 
taking  the  Frelinghuysen  fact-finding  bill  as  a  basis,  is 
understood  to  have  drafted  an  omnibus  measure  which  will 
make  the  provisions  of  the  bill  apply  to  all  industries. 

It  also  was  revealed  that  general  apprehension  is  felt 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  term  "emergency."  It  is  understood 
that  Secretary  Fall  will  suggest  that  the  bill  be  changed 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  perform 
whatever  functions  the  bill  may  finally  provide  for,  instead 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  provided  for  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  opposition  to  this  amendment. 


Mine  Owners  Continue  to  Make  Settlement 
Offers  to  British  Coal  Strikers 

ON  JUNE  5  the  deadlock  continued  in  the  British  coal 
strike,  although  a  further  development  in  the  dispute, 
and  one  which  was  considered  likely  to  open  the  way  to 
a  settlement^  took  place  on  that  day,  when  Evan  Williams, 
president  of  the  Mining  Association,  sent  a  letter  to  Frank 
Hodges,  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  urging  the 
importance  to  the  miners  of  not  losing  the  government's 
offer  of  £10,000,000,  and  suggesting  that  the  miners'  execu- 
tive and  the  owners  meet  and  talk  matters  over.  Mr. 
Williams  called  a  meeting  of  the  Mining  Association  for 
June  6,  at  which  he  invited  the  miners'  executives  to  be 
present. 

The  miners'  executives  promptly  accepted  the  owners' 
invitation  to  meet  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
sitting  a  statement  was  issued  to  the  press  saying  that  the 
discussions  were  being  held  in  r  friendly  spirit  and  the  con- 
ference would  be  I'esumed  June  7. 

It  is  understood  that  the  conference  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  examining  and  defining  the  outstanding  matters  at 
issue,  and  that  very  little  argument  arose  about  the  re- 
spective points  of  view.  It  is  considered  possible  that  the 
miners  may  call  a  national  delegate  conference  and,  if  nec- 
essary, arrange  for  a  national  ballot  on  the  owners'  latest 
offer. 

These  are  foreshadowings  of  peace,  but  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  settlement  is  in 
sight.  Both  sides,  however,  are  anxioas  to  secure  a  settle- 
ment, if  possible,  within  the  time  limit  of  the  fortnight 
during  which  the  government's  offer  of  £10,000,000  is 
available. 

A  significant  admission  was  made  by  Thomas  Spencer, 
trustee  of  the  Derbyshire  miners.  He  said  :t  was  time  the 
miners  boldly  faced  the  fact  that  they  were  dead  beaten  on 
the  demand  for  a  national  pool.  The  country  and  govern- 
ment would  not  have  a  pool  at  any  price,  he  said,  and  it 
was  folly  to  think  they  couH  be  driven  into  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  various  mining  districts  thore  has  been  a 
resumption  of  work.  The  Swanwick  collieries  in  Derby- 
shire were  working-  again  June  6,  but  the  miners'  union  was 
making  efforts  to  prevent  the  men  from  going  down. 

The  miners'  executive  notified  Premier  Lloyd  George  June 
3  that  the  various  mining  districts  had  rejected  the  govern- 
ment proposals  for  a  settlement.  On  the  same  day  the  mine 
owners    declared    themselves    "unalterably    opposed"    to    a 


national  pool  and  a  national  settlement  of  wages,  suggest- 
ing conciliation  boards  for  the  various  districts,  but  made 
some  new  offers,  the  most  important  being  to  take  the 
average  costs  other  than  wages  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  instead  of  for  March  alone.  This  averaging 
of  costs  it  was  thought  might  so  reduce  the  cost  per  ton 
and  increase  the  wage  fund  that  the  miners  would  gain 
approximately  a  shilling  per  shift  over  the  whole  country, 
while  in  South  Wales  the  gain  would  be  two  shillings  per 
shift.  The  owners  also  agreed  to  provide  a  subsistence 
wage  for  the  low-paid  workers  in  each  district. 

This  was  an  advance  on  previous  offers,  going  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  complaint  of  the  miners  that  on 
the  original  proposals  some  of  their  members  would  receive 
less  than  a  subsistence  wage.  It  was  thought  that  the 
owners'  offer  indicated  points  on  which  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  could  be  built  if  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
owners  and  miners  was  held. 

The  lifting  last  week  of  the  embargo  placed  by  dock 
woi'kers  on  coal  imports  several  weeks  previous  also  helped 
to  relieve  the  tenseness  of  the  situation. 


Indiana  Bituminous  Mine  Workers  Will  Meet 

PLANS  are  being  made  by  the  officials  of  District  No.  11 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the  regular 
biennial  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  local  unions 
and  also  from  the  operators'  association  of  this  district. 
This  is  the  twenty-eighth  consecutive  and  fifth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  mine  workers  in  the  Indiana  field.  It  is 
believed  that  the  convention  this  year  will  be  the  largest 
ever  held.  Credentials  and  circular  calls  for  the  convention 
are  being  mailed  out  by  William  Mitch,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  organization,  and  other  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
official  board.  The  convention  is  called  for  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
July  12.  It  probably  will  remain  in  session  the  whole  week. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  hall 
at  Terre  Haute.  Constitutional  questions  will  be  discussed 
and  work  preliminary  to  the  international  convention  also 
will  be  considered.  The  powder  question  already  has  been 
settled  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  conference  will  deal 
further  with  it. 

J.  W.  Howe  Resigns  as  Commissioner  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 

JW.  HOWE  has  sent  his  resignation  as  commissioner  qf 
•  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Howe  has  been  com- 
missioner of  the  Exchange  since  its  formation,  and  pre- 
viously occupied  a  similar  office  in  the  exchange  when  it  was 
a  Federal  institution. 

Mr.  Howe's  successor  has  not  yet  been  named  by  the 
committee.  It  is  said  there  are  several  condidates  for  the 
position,  among  them  R.  A.  C.  Magruder,  the  present  deputy 
commissioner;  L.  A.  Snead,  commissioner  of  the  Sewalls 
Point  Exchange,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Pajme. 


Supreme  Court  Adjourns;  No  Decision  in 
Coronado  Coal  Co.  Case 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  adjourned  on  Monday  until 
October  3  without  handing  down  a  decision  in  the 
Coronada  Coal  Co.  case,  appealed  from  the  Arkansas  courts. 
The  coal  company  obtained  treble  damages  from  labor 
unions  for  destruction  of  its  property  in  a  strike,  where- 
upon the  labor  unions  appealed  the  case,  and  while  it  was 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  early  in  the  term  the  court 
adjourned  without  announcing  a  decision. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended 
until  Sept.  29  various  tariffs  on  anthracite  which  seek  to 
make  increases  and  reductions  ranging  from  14c.  to  28c. 
per  ton  from  Pennsylvania  to  points  in  New  York  State. 


Creation  of  a  new  Federal  Department  of  Mines  was 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  Monday,  June  6,  by  Senator 
Nicholson.  Republican,  of  Col  rado. 
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BITUMINOUS  markets  suffered  a  further  slump 
the  first  week  of  June.  The  tendency  for  weeks 
past  has.  been  to  restrict  purchases  to  the  barest 
needs,  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
industrial  depression.  The  impending  reduction  of 
railroad  men's  wages  on  July  1  is  having  a  growing 
effect  on  the  coal  market.  Expectations  of  lowered 
rail  rates,  to  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  this  wage 
cut,  the  hope  that  coal  prices  will  come  down  even 
further,  and  continued  talk  of  possible  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  regulation  or  supervision  of  the  industry 
all  tend  to  hold  back  an  already  sluggish  coal  season. 

Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  declined  to  96  as  of 
June  7,  a  drop  of  four  points  from  the  figure  of  100 
of  the  week  preceding.  There  were  ten  declines  and 
only  three  advances  in  the  quotations  making  this  index 
figure.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  of  the  year  and  is 
occasioned  by  the  greatly  weakened  steam  market,  which 
is  unwillingly  absorbing  the  heavier  production  of  fine 
coal  being  forced  upon  it. 

Production  is  practically  stationary — for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks  the  output  has  been  maintained  around 
the  8,000,000-ton  mark,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
can  be  easily  absorbed  under  the  present  industrial 
conditions. 

An  end  is  now  in  sight  to  the  heavy  movement  in  Lake 


coal,  which  has  been  going  forward  in  record  quantities 
since  the  opening  of  navigation.  Stocks  are  accumulating 
rapidly  on  the  Head-of-the-Lake  docks  and  shipments  to 
the  interior  are  extremely  light.  Not  only  are  require- 
ments of  the  Northwest  low,  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  adjustment  of  rail  rates  on  shipments 
off  the  docks,  scheduled  to  become  effective  July  6,  is 
delaying  what  meager  purchases  might  othen;\-ise  be 
made. 

Congestion  of  loaded  cars  at  the  Lower  Lake  docks  is 
growing,  as  vessels  are  not  offering  because  of  the  in- 
active ore  market,  which  is  unable  to  furnish  down  car- 
goes. This  congestion  has  made  necessary  a  revival  of 
the  permit  system  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ore  & 
Coal  Exchange.  Permits  to  ship  to  the  Lake  are  issued 
only  where  a  clear  route  is  indicated. 

Export,  Coastwise  and  Bunkerage  Call  Sluggish 

That  British  users  have  overestimated  their  needs  of 
American  coal  due  to  the  strike  is  being  shown  by  the 
weaker  demand  at  Tidewater.  Pocahontas  producers 
are  being  hard  put  to  maintain  their  comparatively 
high  rate  of  production  and  prices  for  this  coal  on  the 
Inland  market  have  taken  an  abrupt  drop  this  week. 
New  England  coastwise  business  is  extremely  sluggish 
and  the  bunkerage  call  al-o  has  slumped  considerably. 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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At  least  one  union  field  is  this  month  to  consider  the 
question  of  lower  wages.  Miners  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania district  have  called  a  meeting  June  12  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  as  outlined  by  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania association.  This  is  the  second  time  that  these 
operators  have  called  the  miners'  attention  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  readjustment,  their  first  effort  being  refused 
by  the  men  on  April  30. 

The  rising  curves  of  railroad  earnings  and  traffic, 
and  the  declining  operating  expenses  which  will  be  fur- 
ther lowered  by  the  12  per  cent  wage  cut,  should  put 
the  roads  in  better  shape  to  come  into  the  coal  market. 

Demand  for  anthracite  domestic  sizes  continues  ac- 
tive, although  orders  are  mainly  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. Retail  stocks  are  growing  and  unless  the 
householder  takes  up  the  storage  idea  at  an  early  date 
a  midsummer  slump  is  inevitable.  The  usual  10c, 
monthly  advance  was  made  on  June  1  by  the  "com- 
panies," and  the  "independents"  followed  suit  with 
larger  increases. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  for  the  week  ended  May  28  was  8,053,000  net 
tons,  or  slightly  in  excess  of  the  output  for  the  week  pre- 
ceding.    This  is  the  third  successive  week  in  which  produc- 


tion has  been  around  8,000,000  tons.  The  first  week  in 
June  was  marked  by  a  slump  in  production  due  to  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day.  However,  recovery  was  rapid, 
and  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  loadings  totaled  26,452  cars,  or 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding. 

The  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachian  output  for  the 
third  week  in  May  increased  slightly.  Some  5,125,000  tons 
were  produced,  as  against  5,096,000  tons  the  week  before. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  via  the  Hudson  gateways 
destined  for  New  England  were  2.898  cars  during  the  last 
week  of  May.  This  is  a  decline  of  190  cars  compared  with 
the  preceding  week  and  much  less  than  the  shipments  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920,  when  4,433  cars  were  for- 
warded. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  foreign  account  during 
the  week  ended  May  28  were  356,514  net  tons — 267,225  tons 
of  cargo  coal  and  89,289  tons  for  bunkers.  -This  was  a  de- 
crease from  the  figure  of  the  preceding  week  of  45,520 
tons;  however,  dumpings  were  well  above  the  weekly  aver- 
age during  September,  1920,  when  the  export  market  was 
active. 

Lake  dumpings  for  the  week  ended  June  4  were  960,524 
net  tons  cargo  and  24,967  tons  fuel,  making  a  total  of  985,- 
481  tons.  The  dumpings  for  the  season  are  5,801,967  tons, 
an  enormous  increase  when  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1920,  when  2,040,053  tons  were  dumped. 

The  bulk  of  this  coal  is  being  sent  for  storage  by  mines 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


$5  75 


Market       May  3    May  24    May  3 1 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted  1921        1921        1921 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus $5.40 

Pocahontas  mine  run ...  .  Columbus 3.35 

Pocahontas  screenings.  .  .  Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 5 

Pocahontas  mine  run ....  Chicago 4 

*Smokeless  mine  run Boston 6 


Clearfield  mine  run. 

Somerset  mine  run. 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Paol 


1  (Navy  Standard) 
1  (Navy  Standard) 
1  (Navy  Standard) 
9  (Super. Low  Vol.) 
9  (Super. Low  Vol.) 
9  (f-'uper.I  ow  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  II  (Low  Volatile)..  . 
Pool  11  (Low  Volatile)..  . 
Pool  11  (Low  Volatile)..  . 


Boston 2 . 

Boston 2 

New  York.  ...  3 

Philadelphia.  .  3 

Baltimore 3 

New  York.  ...  2 

Philadelphia.  .  2 

Palimore 2 

New  York.  ...  2 

Philadelphia.  .  2 

Baltimore 2 

New  York.  ...  2 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore.. . 


00 
00 
00 
35 
95 
65 
40 
20 
65 
85 
95 
55 
65 
45 
10 
2.30 
2.30 


High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34  (54-64)   New  York..  .  , 

(H.Vol.  CJas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) Philadelphia. 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) Baltimore.. .  . 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas Pittsburgh.    . 

Pittsburgh  mine  run Pittsburgh. . . 

Pittsburgh  screenings. .  .  .    Pittsburgh. .  . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus.. . . 

Kanawha  mine  run C'olumbus.. . . 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus.   . . 

Hocking  lump Columbus.. . . 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus..  .  . 

Hocking  screenings C'olumbus.. .  . 


2.15 

1.95 

2.05 

2.85 
2.25 

3^25 
2.00 

3. 05 
2  00 


$5.50 
3.50 

5^25 
3.75 
6.40 
2.40 
2.90 
3  55 
3  25 
3  35 
2.85 
3.00 
3.05 
2.60 
2.70 
2.50 
2.25 
2.45 
2.25 


2.05 

2.10 

1.90 

2.80 
2.10 

y.4b 

2  65 

3.25 
2.40 


2.35 
2.95 
3.45 
3.35 


30 

75 

95 

00 

60 

60 

2.45 

2.15 

2.35 

2  25 


2  00 

2.10 

1.90 

2  65 
1.95 

3. '50 
2.25 
1.45 
3.40 
2.25 
1    30 


June  7 

1921t 
$5.50@$6.00 
3  00©  S.60 
2.50@  Z.7o 
5.000.  5.50 
2.50@  5.75 
6.25@  6.60 
I.85@  2.80 
2.60®  3.25 
3.25(c^  3.75 
3.00(3).  3.65 

3  30 
2  6S@  3  00 
2.75®  3.10 
2.90@  S.OO 
2.30@  2.70 
2.45@  2.75 
S.15@  2.50 


2.00® 
2.25®. 
1.90@ 


25 
40 


1.76®  2.15 

1.90®  2.20 

1.76®  1.95 

2.i0®  2.65 
1.85®   2.00 

1.75 
3.25®  3.75 

2  25 
1.25®  1-iO 
3.25®  3.50 
2.00®  S.25 
1.16®  1.26 


Pitts.  No.  8  lump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. .  .  . 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. .  . 

Midwest 

Franklin,  III.  lump 

Frankhn,  111.  mine  run. . 
Franklin,  111.  .screenings. 

Central  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . . 
Central  111.,  screenings.  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run... 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.. . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings. 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West  Ky.  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West.  Ky.  screenings 


Market 
Quoted 

Cleveland $3.25 

Cleveland 2  20 

Cleveland 


May  3  May  24   May  31 
1921        1921        1921 


$3.25 
2.25 
1.70 


$3.25 
2.25 
1.65 


June  7 

1 92  It 

$3  00® $3.  50 

2  20®  2  40 

1.50®    1.75 


Chicago 3  75 

Chicago 3  40 

Chicago 2  85 

Chicago 3  25 

Chicago 2.95 

Chicago 2  25 

Chicago 3.50 

C3hicago 3.  25 

Chicago 2  45 

Chicago 3.  25 

Chicago 2  95 

Chicago 2  40 

St.  Louis 2.40 

St.  Louis 1.80 

St.  Louis 

Louisville 2. 60 

Louisville 2.10 

Louisville 1    80 


70 
15 
50 
25 
60 
05 


3.50 
3.10 
2.15 
3  25 
2,50 
2.25 
2.40 
I    75 

1  40 

2  65 
2  20 
1.50 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham .  .  3.70 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham..  2.95 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3  75 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 2  60 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. ....  I    95 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City .  .  5  00 

Kansas  i.iinc  run Kansas  City .  .  4  40 

Kansas  screenings Kansas  City .  .  3  75 

*  (iross  tons,  f.o.b.  ves.scl,  Hampton  Koads. 


70 
95 
90 
60 
80 
00 
15 
75 


65 
00 
30 
00 
40 
70 
15 
90 
85 
75 
50 
85 
40 
75 
40 
55 
10 
65 


65 
95 
80 
40 
75 
00 
25 
75 


4.05 
3  50 
2.50 
3.50 

.25®  2  75 
.So®  S.OO 


3.50 


3.25® 

2 .  60® 

1 .  50® 

2.75®. 

2 

1 

2.75® 

2.25®  S.OO 

1.25®   3.25 

2.50® 

2.25® 

1 .  25® 

2.00® 

1  65® 
1 .  00® 

2  30® 
1.75® 

1.50 


50 

75 
50 
S5 
90 
go 
75 
45 


3.55® 
2.  S5® 
S.50® 
S.OO® 
1.00® 

5  25 
4.25«f'  4 

3  25 


3  75 

2.85 
S.S5 
S.65 
1.65 

50 


t   Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  itati<:s. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York 

Broken Philadelphia 

•Broken Chicago 

Egg New  York 

Egg Philadelphia 

♦Egg Chicago 

Stove New  York 

Stove Philadelphia 

♦Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York 

Chestnut Philadelphia 

♦Chestnut Chicago 

Pea New  York 

Pea Philadelphia 

♦Pja Chicago 

Buckwheat  No.  I New  York 

Buckwheat  No.  I Philadelphia 

Rice New  York 

Rice Philadelphia 

Barley New  York 

Barley Philadelphia .... 

Birdseye New  York 

♦Prices  and  freight  rates  net  tons;  quotations 


Freight 
Rates 

$2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.61 
2.66 
5.62 
2.47 
2.36 
5.62 
2.47 
2.36 
2.47 
2.36 
2.47 
2.36 
2.47 


May 
Independent 
$7.45@$7.75 
7.60®   8.35 
12.65 
.45®  8.35 
.60®  8.35 
12.50 
.70®  8.35 
.85®  8.35 
13.00 
7.85®  8.35 
7.85®  8.35 

12.85 
5.00®  5.85 
5.75((i^   6.00 

10.80 
3.00®  3.75 
3  25®  3.50 
2.25®  2.50 

2.50 

1.15®    1.50 

1.50 


24 


1921 
Company 
$7.20@$7.75 
7.35®  7.75 

12.40 
7.20®  7 
7.35®  7 

•  2.35 
7.50®  8 
7.70®  8.10 

12.70 
7.50®  8.10 
7.65®  8.10 

12.60 
5.75®  6 
6.00 
10.70 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 


.75 
.75 

0 


10 


May 
Independent 

$7.45®$7.75 
7.90®  8.20 
12.65 
.45®  8.35 
.90®  8.20 

12.50 
.70®  8.35 
.15®  8.60 
13.10 

.85®  8.35 
15®  8.50 
12.85 
5.00®  6.00 
5.75®  6  25 

10  80 
3.00®  3.50 
3.00(<i)  3.50 
2.25®  2.50 

2.50 

1.15®   1.35 

1.50 


31 


1921 
Company 

$7.20@$7  75 
7.33®  7.75 

12.40 
7.20®  7 
7.35®   7 

12  35 
7.50®  8 
7.70®   8 

12  70 
7.50®  8 
7.65®  8 

12.60 
5.75®   6 
6.00 

10.70 


.75 
.75 

10 
10 

10 
.10 

.10 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Jutio  7, 
Independent 
$7  85(a  $8  15 

7.90(a.   8  20 

12  65 
7  85(1^  8  50 

7  90(<i    8  20 

12  50 

8  15(<i    8  60 
8   1 5(rf.   8  60 

13  10 

8  15«i    8  SO 
8   15((i    8   50 

12  85 

6  00®  6  20 

5.75(<t  6  25 

10  80 

.00®  S.S5 

.00®  3  35 

.00®   S.S5 

<jo®  a. SO 

.00<! 


I92lt 

Company 

$7  30«i$7  75 


45«) 
12 

30«i' 
45«r 

12 
60«T. 
80«i- 

12 
60(«. 
75«.. 


12  60 

85«i    C 

6  10 

10  70 
3  50 
3  50 


85 

75 
85 

10 
20 

10 
20 

20 


l.SS® 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


fl 


f.o.b.  oars,  Chicago,     t  Advances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heaTy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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Coal  Age  Index,  96, 
W««k  of  June  7,  1931. 

This  diagram  shows 
weekly  changes  In 
the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  In 
the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918,  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
below. 
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having  dock  affiliations,  and  in  this  way  the  movement  is 
centered  on  certain  Head-of-the-Lake  docks,  which  are 
rapidly  being  filled.  Actual  purchasing  of  Lake  cargo  coal 
is  as  slow  as  on  other  markets  and  unless  a  buying  move- 
ment off  the  docks  is  started  before  long  cargo  shipments 
must  be  curtailed. 
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According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  stocks  of  bituminous 
coal  held  on  April  1,  1921,  by  1,137  dealers  were  sufficient 
for  three  weeks  and  five  days'  supply  at  the  average  rate 
of  delivery  to  consumers  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.  The  report  covers  only  a  selected  list  of  deal- 
ers handling  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the  coal  distributed 
in  this  manner.  On  Jan.  1,  1921,  these  stocks  were  suffi- 
cient for  four  weeks  and  two  days'  supply.  In  compari- 
son with  1919  or  1920,  however,  the  stocks  on  April  1  of 
the  present  year  appeared  large.  The  1,137  dealers  had 
more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as  on  June  1,  1920,  and  about 
12  per  cent  more  than  on  April  1,  1919.  Comparison  with 
1919  is  particularly  instructive  because  stocks  were  then 
admittedly  large  on  account  of  the  carry-over  from  the 
war  period.  The  increase  over  1919  was  greatest  in  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  the  South  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

ANTHRACITE 

Hard-coal  production  increased  during  the  week  ended 
May  28.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  the  output 
was  1,988,000  net  tons,  which  is  194,000  tons  more  than 
for  the   week   preceding   or   an   increase   of   10.8   per   cent. 

Trading  continues  brisk  in  the  domestic  sizes  at  increased 
schedules  announced  June  1  by  the  companies  and  with  ad- 
ditional premiums  being  charged  by  independent  operators. 
Retail  buying  is  confined   to  orders  for  current  shipment 


only  and  yard  stocks  are  becoming  heavy.  Middle  West 
retailors  are  now  curtailing  mine  shipments,  as  trade  in 
their  territory  is  decreasing.  Baltimore  buying  is  being 
delayed  by  the  Linthicum  investigation,  although  retail 
prices  for  June  have  so  far  failed  to  reflect  the  advances 
at  the  mines.  Steam  sizes  are  everywhere  becoming  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  much  of  this  coal  is  going  to  stor- 
age by  the  companies.  Independent  producers  are  actively 
soliciting  steam  business  at  prides  under  the  company 
schedules  in  order  to  maintain  their  good  rate  of  domestic 
production. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  during  the  week  ended  May  28 
was  the  smallest  in  any  week  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Geological  Survey,  the  total  output  was  67,000 
net  tons,  a  decrease  of  4,000  tons  when  compared  with  the 
week  ended  May  21.  The  decline  centered  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  the  cause  being  the  closing  down  of  all  ovens 
of  the  largest  producer  in  that  section.  The  coke  market 
is  as  quiet  as  ever — Connellsville  furnace  remains  quotable 
$3.25(g)$3.50  and  foundry  has  softened,  $4.75@$5.25. 


Receipts  of  Coal  in  New  England  bv 
Coal  Years,  in  Net  Tons 

(Compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration) 
ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 


Year  ended 
April  1 

Tide  and  Rail 

Tide 

Ral 

Percent 
Tide 

age  by 
Rail 

1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 

33,763,000 
35,405,000 
38,285,000 
29,898,000 
34,391,000 

18,670.000 
16,404,000 
19,066,000 
12,591,000 
13,417,000 

ANTHRACITE 

15.093.000 
19.001.000 
19.219.000 
17,307.000 
20,974.000 

55 

46 
50 
42 
39 

45 
54 
50 

58 

bl 

1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 

10,450,000 
12,029,000 
12,992,000 
10,809,000 
12,249.000 

4,963,000 
4,151,000 
3,981,000 
3,499,000 
3,744,000 

BITUMINOUS 

5,487.000 
7,878.000 
9,011,000 
7,310.000 
8,505,000 

47 
35 
31 

32 
31 

53 
65 

69 
68 

69 

1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 

23,313,000 
23,376,000 
25,293,000 
19,089,000 
22,142,000 

13,707,000 

12,253,000 

15,085,000 

9,092,000 

9,673.000 

9,606,000 
11.123,000 
10.208.000 

9,997,000 
12,469,000 

59 
52 
60 
48 
44 

41 
48 
40 
52 
56 

Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 


Week 


-  1921 . 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date 


Mav   14(6) 8,009,000     144.470,000 

Daily  average. .. .    1,335,000         1,270,000 

Mav  21  (h) 7.990.000     152.460.000 

D.ailv  average. .. .    1.332.000         1,273,000 

Mav  28(c) 8  053.000     160,513,000 

Daily  average. .. .    1.342,000         1.276,000 

(n)  Less  2  days'  pro<iuction  during  first  w 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  ye; 
report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 


-1920 . 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date  (a) 

188.935.000 

1.653.000 

198.181.000 

1,647.000 

207.749.000 

1.645.000 


Week 
8.764.000 
1.461.000 
9. 246. COO 
1.541.000 
').568.000 
1.595.000 

eek  in  Januarj-  to  equalize 
ars.    (.'>)  Revised  from  last 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 


1920- 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week           to  Date  Week          toDate(;i> 

.    1.938.000       33.791.000  1.774.000       31.879.000 

,    1.794.000       35.585.000  1.847,000       33,726.000 

.    1.988,000       37.573,000  1,885,000       35,611.000 
(<i)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  January  to  equalize 

number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  years.  (6)  Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 


May 
May 
May 


14 

21 

28(0.. 


Mav  28        May  21  >L'»v  29  1921  1920(r> 

1921  (n)       1921     (O  1920  to  Date  to  Date 

67.000  71,000  439,000  3.127,000  8,942,000 

((i)  Subject  to  revision.   (O  Revised  from  last  report.  (c>  Less  2  days' 

pro<luction   during    New   Year's   week   to   equalize   number   of   days 

covered  for  th';  last  two  years. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Hampton  Roads  Clearances  and 
C.  I.  F.  Prices 

The  following  vessels  cleared  from 
this  port  with  coal  cargoes  from  May 
28  to  June  3,  inclusive: 


tons, 

5.779 

chia, 

4,567 

4,106 

town, 

Aires, 


Der- 

tons  ; 
tons ; 
Mon- 
tons  ; 
4,671 
4,593 
6,628 
Aires, 
Vec- 


Vittorie  Veneto,  Itah,  for  Dafoir  6,679 
tons  •  Oneka,  Br.,  for  Falmouth,  7,000  ,  fat. 
Andrews  Br.,  for  Santos  4  935  tons 
went  River.  Br.,  for  Montevideo,  6,021 
■Riiteroe  Br.,  for  Las  Palmas,  4,42^ 
ielvernon.  Nor.,  for  AntiUa,  868  tons  ; 
ginevrom,  Ital,  for  Port  Said  6  914 
Bllewoutsidjk.  Du..  for  Montevideo, 
tons;  Ha&no,  Du  for  Argentina, 
tons  Taransay,  Br.,  for  Gibraltar, 
King  Edward,  Br.,  for  Buenos 
tons;  Volumnia,  Br.,  for  Civita 
7,691  tons;  loannis,  Grk  for  Italy, 
tons;  Bussum.  Du..  for  St.  Vincent, 
tons;  King  Alfred,  Br.,  for  Queens- 
6  801  tons  ;  Sittang,  Br.,  for  Buenos 
;49  tons;  "William  Taylor,  Am. 
Schr  for  Honolulu.  1,915  tons;  Quillwark, 
Am.,  for  United  Kingdom.  7  500  tons ;  Ethan 
Allen.  Am.,  for  United  Kingdom.  10.132 
tons;  Natia.  Br.,  for  Rio  De  Janeiro.  5.083 
tons;  Dunstan.  Br.,  for  Para,  1,766 
Somerset,  Br.,  for  Auckland.  2.673 
Vancouver  Maru.  Jap.,  for  Falmouth, 
tons;  Gurth.  Nor.,  for  Callao.  1.970 
Afghanistan.  Br.,  for  Queenstown, 
tons 


tons  ; 
tons. 

c. 

are: 


Almeio,    Du.,    for    Rotterdam, 
Nilemede.    Br.,    for    Falmouth, 


tons  ; 
tons  ; 
7.313 
tons  ; 
7,689 
9,026 
6,281 


I.  F.  prices  reported  this  week 
United  Kingdom,  including  all 
British  ports  for  orders,  $12.40@$13; 
Italy,  $12.90;  Brazil,  $12.40;  River 
Platte,  $11.90;  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp, 
$12.15;  French  Atlantic  ports,  $5.75; 
Scandinavian  ports,  $13.40;  Havana, 
$9.40,  and  Gibraltar,  $11.90. 


The  Italian  State  Railways  Ad- 
ministration has  reduced  the  prices 
for  industrial  coal  as  follows:  German 
bunker,  gas  and  furnace  coal  from 
Westphalian  pits,  from  285  to  275  lire; 
the  same  kinds  of  Silesian  coal  from 
270  to  260  lire.  Westphalian  cok.  from 
490  to  450  lire  per  ton  and  Silesian 
coke  from  450  to  410  lire, 
time  Belgian  bunker  coal 
have  decreased  in  price 
260  lire. 


At  the  same 
and  briquets 
from  270   to 
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Coal  and  Coke  Exports  from  the  United 
States  During  April 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  by  countries  during  April, 
1921,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  were 
as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


■Coal- 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 


Many  British  Concerns  did  not  re- 
open after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
even  though  coal  supplies  were  not 
fully  exhausted.  American  coal  which 
has  just  arrived  in  Ireland  is  not  ap- 
preciated, it  is  reported,  because  the 
quality  is  unsatisfactory  and  few  buy- 
ing orders  have  been  received.  It  is 
stated  that  American  supplies  are  being 
sent  speculatively,  and  uncertainty  of 
continuous  supplies  is  also  detrimental 
to  that  trade. 


Countries 


Tons 


For  More  than  a  Month  no  coal  has 
been  shipped  from  Norfolk  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  occasioned,  it  is  said, 
by  the  increasing  use  of  fuel  oil  on 
ships  and  by  the  fact  that  fewer  ves- 
sels than  usual  have  passed  through  the 
canal  during  recent  months. 

British  Export  Coal  Prices  for 
April,  excluding  bunkers,  averaged 
£2  3s.  2d.,  according  to  the  Iron  &  Coal 
Trades  Review,  as  compared  with  the 
April,  1920,  average  of  £3  18s.  6d. 


Destination 
April, 


of    British    Coal    Exports, 
1913,  1920  and  1921 

. Quantity  (Tons)  • 

April 


1913 

Country  Tons 

Russia 347,247 

Sweden ^'^',1? 

Norway 186,251 

Denmark 270,312 

Germany -  ^^^'lli 

Netheriands 156,411 

Belgium \lli\l 

France 1,124,623 

Portugal 102.930 

Azores  and  Madeira 14,168 

Spain 189,688 

Canary  Islands '05.379 

Italy.    793,528 

Austria-Hungary ^^,41 3 

Greece 67,490 

Algeria 107,471 

French  West  Africa 15,671 

Port.  W.  Africa 33,719 

Chile 68,615 

Brazil 234,089 

Uruguay 71,901 

Argentine 338,859 

Channel  Islands 1 6,066 

Gibraltar 35.021 

Malta 66,064 


1920 
Tons 

2,379 
76,034 
54,711 
79,818 


89,810 

953,809 

13,200 


1921 
Tons 

'19,223 
16,471 
48,000 

8,700 
39,096 

5,823 

119,285 

12,539 


Austria 

Azores  and  Madeira  Is 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Gibraltar •  • 

Greece °' 

Italy 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

England 

Ireland 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada.. 352,069 

Costa  Rica •  ■ 

Guatemala 50 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama V  A ;  i 

Mexico 6,065 

Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador.             2,862 

1  Si  m  5V1  OJl  ••••-•        ,••••• 

Other  British  West  Indies  1 74 

Cuba , 6,810 

Virgin  Islands  of  U.  S 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Haiti .- •  •  • 

Dominican  Republic. . .  .  387 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile... 

Colombia •  • 

Dutch  Guiana 30 

Peru 

Venezuela 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

Canary  Islands 

French  Africa. 

Portuguese  Africa 

Egypt 


Tons 
11,400 

8,234 
20,042 

5,571 

821 

30,513 

12,500 

Y7'0,364 

11,683 

10.120 

8,405 

3,470 

6,052 

5.507 

5,191 

30 

704,587 

93 

1,279 

290 

19,829 

8,289 

807 

10,411 

20 

28,346 

7,836 

310 

7,667 

2 

559 

61,175 

90,999 

5,413 

2,624 

658 

106 

3 

2,008 

8,535 

58,508 

37.212 

27,824 

57,734 


Tons 


14,857 
2 


3,741 


238 


88 


1,453.027    18,863 


Totals 368.534 

EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 


-  Coal  - 


Tons 

Maine  &N.H .... 

27,649      Vermont '.'"I 

8,088      3 1 ,268      Massachusetts 100 

43,194  36      St.  Lawrence 106.749 

232,073      98,165      Rochester 30,751 

1,639     Buffalo 194.494 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 


9,200      New  York. 
63,502      15,602     Philadelphia. 
27,087     Maryland... 


Swedish  Coal  Firms  state  that  the 
demand  for  coal  has  not  increased  in 
spite  of  the  British  strike,  as  Swedei: 
possesses    considerable    stocks    of    coal 


31,173 

8,747 

353 

31,499 

9,818 

5.536 

11,766 

8,314 

31,375 

3.298 

1,748 

123,558 

7,918 

14.780 

11,582 

63,374 

40.452 

Virginia 

South  Carolina . 

Florida 

Mobile 

New  Orleans . . . 
Sabine 


Galveston . . . 
San  Antonio. 


Eg^•pt 352.066      ^„  ^ 

Ango-Egypt.  Sudan S''P?f-°-- 

Aden  and  depend 9,461        5.761      ...^.,..,      San  D.ego 


9.975 
7.066 
149 


22 


5,907 
40 


British  India 12,146 

Cevlon 11.259 

Other  countries 137.129 


35,609 


10,545 

3,883 

44,953 


Amount  and  Value  of  British  Coal  Exports,  April  and 
First  Four  Months  of  1913,  1920  and  1921 


Tons 

37 

467 

3.090 

106.619 

38.210 

213.907 

5.258 

50,341 

58,895 

580,967 

12.173 

8.631 

45 

2,013 

10 
86 

3.371 
26 

4,382 

280 

7,127 

3.802 

108.840 

244.450 


Tons 


1,604 
157 

6,502 
117 
935 

"238 

r,697 

'■"24 
25 

10 

1.365 

185 


10 

■167 

66 

6,293 

128 


1915 


Anthracite i  ^na'^T? 

Steam H°oMU 


Gas. 


983,697 


Household '^6.273 

Other  sorts 276,774 


•Quantity  (Tons') - 

April  

1920 
114,202 
1.652,165 
120,323 
1,403 
107,800 


1921 

28,005 

443,749 

91,037 

3,397 

40,360 


1913 
£184,054 
3,391,380 

600.507 
96,401 

170.204 


Value 

-  April 

1920 


£346,066 
6,620.736 

509,390 
2.175 

359,715 


1921 

£61,791 

967.278 

201.313 

7.460 

71.975 


.\rizona. . ^|* 

San  I'>anci9co 2 

Washington 

Dakota 

Ouhith  and  Superior • 

Michigan ' 

Ohio "■'♦69     

Totals 368.534     1,453,027    18,863 

BUNKER  COAL  SUPPLIED  TO  STEAMERS 

IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
Customs  districts:  Tons 

NewYork i'^'O* 

PhiL^delphia \\\\° 

Mnrvland 

Virginia 


44,852 
259.856 


Total 6.350.869       1,995,895      606,548 

Four  Months  Ended  April 


i9l3 

Anthracite 173I7'543 

Q^ 3,593.943 

Houkihold.V.V.:; 1  159  499 

Other  sorts '''^^-^^^ 


1920 

591,369 

8,559,480 

755,593 

26,320 

428,902 


1921 

337,009 

4.454,270 

94  Leo's 

31.470 
239,320 


£4,442.546    £7,838,082    £1,309,817 
-Four  Months  Ended  April 


1913 

£746,307 
12,143,900 

2,133.761 
373.894 
714.634 


1920 

£1.737.971 
32,272.534 

2.818.074 
b2,537 

1,433.037 


1921 

£1,043,188 

11,313.02<) 

2,43    5',C< 

7    i\U 

51   S;(4 


rj,^^^^ 23.589,878     10.361,664     6,003,880      £16.112.496      £38,324.153       £15,388.022 


RUMANIAN  Reports  Indicate  that  in 
spite  of  special  efforts  to  increase 
the  coal  production  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  mines,  only  about  250,000  car- 
loads, of  10,000  kilos  each,  are  being 
mined  per  day,  which  barely  suffices  for 
the  Ruman'-n  State  railroads. 


June  9,  1921 
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New  England 


BOSTON 

Market  Very  Dull— Off-Short  Trade  the 
Mainstay  of  Certain  Operations — Signs 
of  Slack  Trade  in  Anthracite. 

Bituminous — Demand  is  extremely 
light  and  the  dull  market  of  a  week  ago 
continues  unabated.  Buyers  who  were 
on  the  point  of  considering  purchases 
at  current  prices  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing their  present  stocks  have 
postponed  action  in  the  belief  they  will 
buy  quite  as  favorably  a  month  or  two 
later.  General  business  is  still  drag- 
ging heavily  and  only  in  a  very  few 
special  lines  is  there  any  real  confidence 
in  conditions  in  the  next  few  months. 
We  are  entering  upon  the  vacation  sea- 
son, and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  there 
will  be  any  special  reaction  until  fall  or 
the  foreign  situation  is  more  nearly  in 
the  way  of  being  cleared  up. 

A  few  shippers  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  place  coal  in  the  spot  market, 
but  the  great  majority  have  demon- 
strated to  their  satisfaction  that  in  a 
broad  way  price  is  no  inducement.  Out- 
put from  most  operations  is  therefore 
being  held  at  about  the  figures  estab- 
lished in  April  when  it  was  found 
steam-users  had  so  much  fuel  in  re- 
serve that  they  would  not  be  interested 
in  contract  quotations. 

A  few  operations  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania are  working  practically  five  and 
six  days  per  week,  but  it  is  noticed  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  is  directly  or 
indirectly  the  beneficiary  of  coal  sold 
off-shore  several  months  ago  while 
there  was  still  an  active  market  in  that 
direction.  Bunker  trade  also  is  doing 
its  share  to  keep  certain  wheels  turn- 
ing, for  those  mines  which  are  depend- 
ent either  upon  all-rail  territory  or 
coastwise  shipments  find  they  are  but 
slender  reeds  this  season. 

There  are  no  reports  of  contracts  be- 
ing closed  in  this  territory.  It  is  real- 
ized by  the  trade  there  is  no  common 
meeting  point  as  to  prices  for  deferred 
<lelivery,  and  both  buyer  and  seller  are 
disposed  to  await  the  further  trend  of 
spot  figures. 

For  Pocahontas  and  New  River  the 
market  is  again  rather  quiet.  An  in- 
creased tonnage  has  been  moving  both 
to  Europe  and  South  America,  but  the 
demand  is  one  of  the  seeking  kind  on 
the  part  of  well-organized  sellers, 
rather  than  the  result  of  any  broad  in- 
quiry. Coastwise  loadings  have  been 
quite  scattering,  a  number  of  sailing 
schooners  have  been  chartered  to  move 
staple  tonnage  while  steamers  were 
rendered  undependable  partly  because 
of  striking  marine  workers  and  partly 
because  of  greater  expense  of  operation. 


Anthracite — While  deliveries  of  do- 
mestic sizes  are  being  made  in  fair 
volume  there  are  several  signs  of  some- 
what less  demand  for  prompt  coal. 
Dealers  are  in  general  distributing  less 
than  they  anticipated  and  are  not  mak- 
ing room  to  the  extent  that  was  fore- 
cast. Then,  too,  buyers  are  particular 
about  the  assortment  of  sizes. 

The  army  of  small  householders,  or 
the  largest  percentage  of  them,  feel 
that  anthracite  must  share  the  down- 
ward trend  of  other  commodities,  and 
for  several  weeks  there  is  certain  to  be 
only  a  light  demand  upon  the  average 
distributor. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Producers  Advance  Anthracite  Prices — 
Steam  Sizes  Di-ug  the  Market — Bitumi- 
nous Buying  Slow  —  Poorer  Grades 
Scarce— <Jontract  Coals  Move  Quickly. 

Anthracite — In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  10c.  per  ton  to  the 
May  price  for  domestic  coals,  made  by 
the  larger  producers,  the  independents 
have  made  advances  ranging  as  much  as 
50c.  Retail  dealers  in  Manhattan  have 
increased  their  prices  about  10c.  to 
cover  the  higher  figures  of  the  large 
producers. 

The  market  is  in  a  somewhat  chaotic 
condition.  All  producers  are  short  of 
sufficient  egg  and  stove  to  fill  orders. 
Chestnut,  the  next  size  in  demand,  is 
becoming  easier.  Producers  have  had 
no  trouble  to  dispose  of  their  supply  of 
this  size  so  far  but  conditions  do  not 
look  rosy  for  the  balance  of  the  summer. 
Demand  in  this  immediate  market  is 
easier  but  the  line  trade  continues  to 
take  large  tonnages. 

Pea  is  not  being  moved  easily.  Most 
shippers  are  loaded  with  this  size  and 
because  of  the  urgency  used  in  April 
and  May  to  dispose  of  it  are  finding  it 
hard  at  this  time  to  keep  their  surplus 
stock  down. 

No  official  announcement  has  come 
from  the  anthracite  operators  as  to 
whether  they  intend  to  absorb  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Tax  on  coal  which  be- 
comes effective  July  1  but  it  is  supposed 
that  this  tax  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

According  to  a  statement  printed  in 
a  daily  newspaper,  the  vice  president 
of  one  of  the  big  mining  companies  has 
stated  that  this  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  and  that  it  would  amount 
to  35  or  40c.  per  ton. 

Nothing  but  a  revival  in  business  can 
save  the  situation  regarding  the  steam 
coals.  These  sizes  have  for  several 
weeks  been  causing  trouble.     All  pro- 


ducers are  stocking  wherever  available 
spots  can  be  found  while  the  coal  that 
is  finding  its  way  to  this  Tidewater  is 
being  offered  at  considerable  conces- 
sions. 

Loaded  boats  of  the  smaller  coals  are 
causing  some  worry,  and  it  necessitates 
heavy  concessions  in  many  instances  to 
move  them.  Some  shippers  are  unable 
to  get  more  than  $.3  f.o.b.  mine  for  their 
buckwheat  but  the  general  range  goes 
to  about  $3.25. 

Bituminous — Activity  is  limited  to 
good  movement  of  the  better  grades 
under  contract.  The  spot  market  is 
quiet  and  no  considerable  improvement 
is  expected  until  early  fall.  Not  much 
more  than  about  50  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  countr>-  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  market.  A  report 
heard  last  week  was  to  the  effect  that 
as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  about  3,000 
plants  only  38  per  cent  had  signed  con- 
tracts, 51  per  cent  were  buying  spot 
coal  and  the  balance  were  not  buying 
because  of  a  heavy  supply  on  hand. 

The  accumulation  of  coal  at  times  has 
caused  a  temporary  slump  in  prices  but 
a  quick  recovery  usually  followed  with 
the  result  that  the  general  average  for 
the  week  shows  little  change  from  the 
previous  week. 

Many  inquiries  regarding  contracts 
are  being  received  and  some  prospective 
buyers  have  asked  for  sample  ship- 
ments. Operators  are  not  inclined  to 
shade  their  offers  to  any  large  extent, 
present  quotations  ranging  from  $2.90 
for  Pool  11  to  $3.75  for  Pool  9.  In  this 
harbor  quotations  ranged  about  as  fol- 
lows: Pool  9,  $5.90@$6.10;  Pool  10, 
$5.65@$5.80.  Coal  loaded  in  boats  was 
plentiful.  During  the  week  these 
quotati  ns  alongside,  gross  tons,  ranged 
about  as  follows:  Pool  9,  $6.25(S)$6.50 
and  Pool  10  $5.90@$6.  Spot  mine  quo- 
tations are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Company  Anthracite  Prices  Advanced 
—  Retailers  Consider  Increase  —  Con- 
sumer Demand  SlacKcns  —  Steam  Sizes 
Unimproved  —  Bituminous  Is  Quiet  — 
Prices  Firm. 

Anthracite — The  companies  as  usual 
were  slow  to  announce  June  increases 
of  10c.  a  ton  on  all  sizes,  including  pea. 
This  with  the  heavy  increases  made  by 
the  independents,  as  announced  last 
week,  has  made  dealers  seriously  con- 
sider increasing  their  prices.  While 
those  dealers  receiving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  independent  coal  actually  did 
add  considerable  to  their  quotations, 
the  advance  has  not  been  general. 

At  this  time  the  old  retail  schedule 
of  $13.75  for  egg,  $14  for  stove  and 
nut,  and  $11  for  pea,  prevails.  How- 
ever, it  seems  likely  that  there  soon 
will  be  a  general  retail  advance.  The 
new  mine  prices  have  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  chronic  price  cutters  to  in- 
crease their  figures  25c.(a)50c.  and  their 
delivered  prices  now  run  $13.25@$13.50 
for  egg,  $13.50(a)$13.75  for  stove  and 
nut,  and  $10.25@$10.50  for  pea. 

Consumer  demand  is  still  easing  off 
and  the  indications  are  that  this  condi- 
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tion  will  grow.  Dealers  are  receiving 
very  few  new  orders.  There  is  a  per- 
sistent belief  among  a  certain  class  of 
consumers  that  coal  will  be  reduced  $2 
or  $3  and  when  they  learn  that  an  in- 
crease is  certain  the  dealers  find  them- 
selves subjected  to  much  criticism. 

Stove  size  remains  scarce  and  some 
dealers,  in  order  to  meet  obligations  on 
it,  are  taking  pea  from  the  independents 
in  order  to  get  stove.  Pea  is  fast  grow- 
ing draggy  and  all  yards  are  beginning 
to  show  heavy  stocks.  In  the  face  of  the 
promise  of  an  early  freight  reduction 
some  dealers  are  dubious  about  laying  in 
capacity  stocks,  but  so  far  they  are 
taking  all  sizes  that  come. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  little  demand  and 
the  independents  are  making  the 
strongest  kind  of  efforts  to  move  pro- 
duction. Anyone  after  a  block  of  this 
coal  can  easily  get  a  figure  below  com- 
pany price. 

Bituminous — The  trade  displays  little 
if  any  activity.  Buying  continues  very 
light,  although  the  aggregate  purchases 
are  probably  a  trifle  heavier.  The  con- 
sumer shows  much  interest  in  current 
prices,  although  just  as  some  improve- 
ment was  beginning  to  be  shown  in 
buying  the  President's  active  interest 
in  the  freight  rate  situation  momentar- 
ily checked  it,  as  the  belief  in  a  quick 
reduction  in  rates  undoubtedly  caused 
buyers  to  withhold   orders. 

It  is  not  thought  there  will  be  much 
contract  activity  until  freight  rates  are 
adjusted.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  recalled  that  the  really  big  con- 
sumers have  closed  for  a  portion  of 
their  requirements,  but  this  is  much 
less  than  usual,  and  a  large  share  of 
their  purchases  are  at  spot  prices. 

The  spot  market  is  unchanged,  al- 
though ono  hears  of  fluctuations  from 
quotations  that  have  been  almost  uni- 
form for  the  past  two  months.  We  even 
hear  of  some  buyers  who  have  made 
offers  to  the  producers  at  prices  below 
current  quotations,  which  have  been 
accepted. 


BALTIMORE 

Poor  Demavd  for  All  Classes  of  Coal — 
Prices  Spotti/  and  Weak  —  Constant 
Legislation  and  Investigation  an  Ele- 
ment Preventing  Better  Conditions — 
Anthracite  Retail  Rates  Hold  for  June. 

Bituminous — The  market  is  the  weak- 
est and  most  spotty  in  character  for 
weeks  past.  All  classes  of  steam  c.>als 
are  offering  at  low  prices.  The  best 
grades  of  steam  can  be  had  in  the  spot 
market  at  $2.90(a)$3  pev  net  ton.  Con- 
tract prices  even  over  the  year  are  only 
If)  to  2r)c.  above  the  spot  mai'kot.  Low 
grades  of  steam  coal  can  bo  had  for  as 
little  as  $1.7r)@$1.00.  although  fair 
grades  are  calling  for  $2.15@$2.50. 

Constant  legislative  n-oves  and  in- 
vestigations arc  undoubtedly  leading  the 
consumer  to  believe  that  still  lower 
prices  will  exisflater  and  this  will  have 
a  continued  effect  of  holding  down  a 
purchasing  line  already  heavily  hit 
by  generally  poor  business  conditions. 
Gas  coals  are  also  in  the  line  of  depres- 
sion.    The   very   best  grades   of   Penn- 


sylvania lump  are  at  this  time  offering 
as  low  as  $2.85. 

The  export  movement  remains  the 
only  strong  feature  of  the  trade,  the 
final  reports  of  export  loading  at  Balti- 
more for  May  showing  a  total  of  214,- 
462  tons  cargo  and  30,349  tons  bunker. 
While  official  figures  are  not  available  as 
yet,  the  month  of  June  has  started  off 
in  healthy  fashion. 

Anthracite — Contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectation, hard  coal  merchants  have  de- 
cided not  to  raise  retail  prices  during 
June.  The  wholesale  increases  an- 
nounced for  June  of  about  10c.  on  com- 
pany coal  to  20  and  30c.  increases  on 
independent  coal  were  sufficient  to  have 
warranted  a  retail  increase  here,  if  the 
gross  margin  of  profit  as  allowed  by 
the  Government  during  the  war  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  fact,  however,  that 
there  is  little  buying  in  June  and  that 
the  wholesale  rate  after  July  1,  is  still 
very  much  in  doubt,  largely  because  of 
the  new  Pennsylvania  state  tax  of  15c. 
a  ton  to  go  on  hard  coal  after  July  1, 
led  to  the  decision  not  to  make  any  ad- 
vance at  this  time. 

There  is  also  in  progress  in  Balti- 
more, on  complaint  of  Congressman 
Linthicum  of  Maryland  to  the  State's 
Attorney,  that  an  unlawrful  combina- 
tion exists  for  price  regulation  at  retail, 
an  inquiry  which  may  or  may  not  lead 
to  action  of  some  sort  before  July  1. 

The  retailers  are  understood  to  believe 
that  after  July  1,  they  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  take  up  a  just  retail 
rate  based  on  the  then  existing  whole- 
sale price,  freight  rate,  etc.  Meanwhile 
little  buying  of  hard  coal  is  going  on 
in  Baltimore  either  at  retail  or  whole- 
sale. 


BUFFALO 

Still  Lower  Bituminous  Prices  —  De- 
mand Fails  to  Improve  —  Anthracite 
Lake  Loading  Is  Brisk. 

Bituminous — Shippers  are  finding  a 
new  reason  for  consumers  holding  off. 
Rail  wages  are  to  go  down,  so  freights 
must  follow  and  then  lower  cost  of 
mining  coal.  Of  course  the  consumers, 
as  is  always  che  case  when  they  con- 
trol the  situation,  will  claim  all  the 
advantage  afforded  by  the  other  reduc- 
tions and  they  will  get  most  of  it.  As 
to  the  reduction  of  rail  freights  the 
roads  will  not  only  do  all  they  can  to 
hold  freights  up,  but  there  are  many 
complications  to  be  adjusted  prior  to 
any  change  in  rates. 

Meanwhile  <  rders  do  not  increase. 
The  average  shipper  is  taking  to  golf 
more  than  ever,  if  only  by  way  of  find- 
ing something  to  do.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  the  situation  is  that  if  one 
liolds  his  own  in  the  trade  he  is  doing 
well.  Consumers  drop  off  for  a  few 
cents  a  ton,  choosing  the  lowest  price 
logardless   of   previous    relations. 

Prices  are  hardly  as  high  as  they 
were,  being  $3.25  for  Youghiogheny  gas 
lumii.  $2.85  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8 
lump.  $2.40  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine 
run  and  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to 
Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other 
coals  to  cover  freight. 


Anthracite — May  sales  are  generally 
reported  good.  At  the  same  time  the 
independent  mines  that  are  idle  will  re- 
main so  for  the  present,  unless  they 
can  get  a  premium  over  the  regular 
prices.  This  state  of  things  ought  to 
be  a  pretty  fair  answer  to  the  charge 
that  this  coal  is  selling  at  an  enormous 
profit. 

Buffalo  has  bought  more  anthracite 
so  far  than  it  used  to.  Nobody  really 
expects  any  difficulty  now,  but  to  make 
sure  it  seems  best  to  lay  in  coal,  no 
matter  if  lower  prices  in  the  fall  are 
being  agitated.  Loadings  into  Lake 
steamers  for  the  season  to  June  1  were 
835,685  net  tons,  as  against  461,121  tons 
to  the  same  date  last  season.  Last  week 
54,100  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and 
Superior,  19,500  tons  for  Milwaukee, 
14,400  tons  for  Chicago,  7,500  tons  for 
Escanaba,  5,300  tons  for  Manitowoc,  5,- 
000  tons  for  Two  Rivers,  2,800  tons  for 
Green  Bay.  Freight  rates  are  65@70c. 
to  Chicago,  60c.  to  Milwaukee,  Manito- 
woc, Green  Bay  and  Escanaba  and  50c. 
to  Duluth. 

Coke — The  trade  drags  with  most 
furnaces  idle  and  consequently  only  a 
small  part  of  the  coke  ovens  running. 
The  market  is  $4.75  for  72-hour  foundry, 
$3.75  for  furnace,  $3.25  for  stock  and 
$5  for  domestic  sizes,  mostly  chestnut, 
to  which  add  $3.64  freight. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Export  Demand  Declines  Rapidly  — 
PHces  Weaken  —  Pier  Accumulations 
Heavier. 

The  trade  has  suffered  a  slump  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  week  in  May, 
after  establishing  a  new  high  record 
for  dumpings  for  the  year.  A  total 
of  1,830,000  tons  passed  over  the  piers 
during  last  month,  with  the  price  hold- 
ing steady  at  $6.50@$6.75  for  Pools 
1  and  2  and  $5.50(a)$6  for  other  pools 
until  the  last  week  in  the  month,  when 
prices  also  slumped. 

Price  of  Pools  1  and  2  now  quoted 
is  $6.25,  while  Pools  5,  6  and  7  have 
dropped  to  $5.35@$5.50.  Extreme  dull- 
ness has  settled  over  the  coal  trade 
here.  Approximately  60,000  tons  were 
dumped  the  first  day  of  June,  which  is 
far  below  the  average  for  the  preced- 
ing month. 

Dealers  believe  that  British  coall 
users  over-estimated  their  needs  when  • 
the  British  strike  came,  and  that  they 
bought  more  coal  than  was  required 
during  the  first  rush  of  buying.  As  a 
consequence,  the  demand  from  that 
quarter  has  dropped  off. 

.A.  comparison  of  the  situation  at  the 
coal  piers  is  as  follows: 

Week  ended       Week  ended 
May  26  June  2 

Vireinia  Ry.  piers.  Sewalls  Point — 
Oars    on    liand....      1,527  1417 

Ton.<5    on    hand....    76.350  62!s50 

Tonnage    waiting: 27,100 

C.   &   O.    piers,    Newport   News — 

Cars  on  hand 1,854  2.200 

Tons    on    hand...    d2,360  109,660 

Tonnage     waiting.    23.200  35,250 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars  on  hnnd 1,555  2,053  , 

Tons    on    hand....    74.436  97  217 

Tonnag       waiting.    23,985  17,550 
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MILWAUKEE 

Heavy  Receipts  —  Outward  Movement 
Is  Slow — Anthracite  Advances. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  anthracite 
was  put  up  the  customary  10c.  per  ton 
on  June  1  there  is  little  to  chronicle  in 
connection  with  the  coal  trade  here.  De- 
mand continues  slow.  Now  that  anthra- 
cite has  been  lifted  a  notch,  it  may- 
dawn  on  many  that  it  is  idle  to  think 
of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  coal. 

Receipts  by  Lake  continue  heavy, 
and  there  is  a  fair  inward  movement 
of  Western  coal  by  rail.  Anthracite 
runs  largely  to  stove  size,  and  many 
dealers  are  unable  to  fill  orders  for 
chestnut.  This  condition  will  soon  be 
remedied,  however.  There  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  Pocahontas  and  other  domes- 
tic grades  of  soft  coal  and  also  of  coke. 
Prices  hold  steady. 

Since  the  first  steamer  of  the  season 
arrived,  thirty  cargoes  of  anthracite 
and  seventy-three  of  soft  coal  have  been 
unloaded,  the  total  receipts  up  to  June 
1  being  as  follows: 

Month  Hard  Soft 

April    43,100  154.583 

May     204,246  486,967 

Total     247.346  641,550 

Same  period,  1920.  .    127,100  162,462 


from    Duluth    to    Minneapolis    and    St. 
Paul  through  Wisconsin. 

An  advance  of  10c.  a  ton  in  anthracite 
took  effect  June  1.  Run  of  pile  is  $6.50 
for  gas  and  $6.25  for  steam.  Poca- 
hontas lump  is  $11  and  mine  run  $7.25. 


there  will  be  some  increases  not  antici- 
pated, but  business  is  being  delayed 
waiting  for  the  expected  lower  freights. 
An  announcement  on  the  subject  with- 
out delay  from  those  in  authority  ought 
to  be  forthcoming  to  clear  the  situation. 


DULUTH 

Heavy  Bituminous  Receipts  Continue — 
Interior  Market  Quiet — Anthracite  Ton- 
nage Small — Freight  Rate  Situation  Is 
Puzzling. 

High  water  mark  for  the  season  in 
the  receipts  of  coal  was  recorded  last 
week  when  fifty-five  ships  discharged 
cargoes  here.  Only  five  of  the  cargoes 
received,  however,  were  anthracite  and 
there  are  only  six  on  the  way,  although 
thirty-one  cargoes' in  all  are  enroute. 

The  market  situation  is  getting  worse 
and  demand  is  lighter  than  at  any  time 
since  the  season  opened.  The  iron 
range  is  not  buying  as  many  of  the 
mines  are  closed.  The  iron  ore  situa- 
tion is  showing  signs  of  improvement, 
which,  if  they  materialize,  will  help  the 
docks.  Coal  is  piling  high  on  all  docks 
and  unless  an  increase  in  outward 
movement  is  realized  they  soon  will  be 
filled  to  capacity.  Anthracite  business 
is  in  desperate  straits.  No  buying  is 
recorded  and  buyers  seem  to  be  waiting 
for  further  lowering  in  prices.  The 
only  hope  for  lower  levels  is  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates,  following  the  gen- 
eral reduction  of  railroad  wages  just 
announced.  This  is  highly  problema- 
tical and  acting  contrary  to  it  is  the 
threatened  increase  in  freight  'i^ates 
from  Duluth  to  points  in  the  Northwest. 

The  State  is  investigating  this  in- 
crease and  the  Attorney-General  has 
been  asked  by  the  state  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  to  give  a  ruling 
on  the  order.  The  new  rates  will  mean 
an  increase  of  from  a  few  cents  to  $1 
a  ton.  The  commission  seeks  to  pre- 
vent  the   application   of   the   new   rate 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Demand  Unimproved  —  Little  Storage 
Buying — Lake  Movement  Active — Dock 
Congestion  Seen — Freight  Adjustments 
Confusing. 

The  first  of  June  at  hand  and  still  no 
life  or  snap  to  the  coal  business  of  the 
Northwest.  Predictions  on  every  hand 
that  there  must  be  early  delivery  to 
this  section  or  there  will  be  a  serious 
situation,  and  apparently  not  a  con- 
sumer taking  the  prediction  at  anywhere 
near  par.  Hard  coal  advancing  monthly 
and  not  enough  selling  to  justify  run- 
ning expenses  of  retail  offices.  What 
is  the  answer?  Are  buyers  of  coal 
playing  the  game  with  enough  discre- 
tion to  win  against  the  disturbing  pro- 
phecy put  up  to  them  ? 

Buyers  are  taking  a  chance  if  they 
will  not  cooperate  in  the  matter  of 
getting  a  better  distribution  of  coal 
through  the  season.  The  long  credits 
and  easy  terms  of  twenty  years  ago 
have  gone  and  are  unlikely  ever  to  re- 
turn. Similarly,  the  assumption  of  the 
entire  risk  of  providing  fuel  for  the 
winter  will  no  longer  be  taken  alone  by 
the  different  members  of  the  coal  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  trade  has  not  made  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  coal  buyers,  to  en- 
courage early  storing.  Raih'oads  are 
among  those  who  are  urging  buyers  to 
stock  early  and  guard  against  trouble, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  find  their 
recommendations  worthy  of  their  own 
use.  If  they  cannot  see  it  to  their  own 
advantage  to  store  coal  against  the 
winter  needs  after  having  tried  it  out 
before,  it  is  not  surprising  that  other 
users  are  similarly  dubious  of  the  value 
of  this  move  The  big  trouble  with 
those  urging  it  is  that  they  refuse  to 
take  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 
Unfortunately,  the  buyer  feels  that 
since  he  received  no  protection  upon  an 
advancing  market,  he  should  not  extend 
protection  to  producers  when  the  mar- 
ket is  not  advancing. 

A  turn  has  developed  which  seems 
likely  to  help  the  general  situation  even 
though  it  has  not  been  through  any 
cooperation  of  the  buyers.  There  has 
been  quite  a  rush  forward  of  dock  coal. 
The  movement  has  been  not  far  from 
1,500,000  tons,  up  to  June  1.  Some  of 
it  is  going  forward  to  gu&rd  against  a 
tie-up  of  vessels  and  possibly  of  rail- 
roads on  July  1,  when  the  expected  re- 
duced wage  scales  on  the  railroads 
may  cause  labor  trouble.  Some  even 
m-edict  that  enough  coal  will  be  sent 
forwai'd  shortly  to  crowd  the  docks  to  a 
point  where  no  moi'e  can  be  handled 
unless  there  is  a  good  tonnage  moved 
to  the  interior. 

One  thing  which  will  handicap  this 
is  the  adjustment  of  coal  freight  rates, 
effective  July  6.  Some  of  the  expected 
leductions  will  be  disappointments  and 


Inland   W  est 


ST.  LOUIS 

Unusually  Quiet  Market  —  Domestic 
Storage  Coal  Easing  —  Steam  Business 
in  Bad  Shape — Prices  Going  Down. 

The  situation  in  St.  Louis  is  a  most 
peculiar  one.  The  householder  has  prac- 
tically stopped  buying  storage  coal. 
This  was  caused  by  the  Boehmer  Coal 
Co.  sending  out  letters  to  their  trade 
making  a  price  of  $6.50  on  Carterville 
when  the  Coal  Service  Bureau  were  ad- 
vertising for  people  to  buy  and  the  cir- 
cular was  $7.50.  This  has  caused  two 
or  three  other  dealers  to  cut  prices, 
with  the  result  that  Carterville  went 
down  to  $6.25. 

The  public  has  stopped  buying.  They 
believe  that  coal  is  going  lower.  When 
Carterville  went  off,  so  did  Mt.  Olive 
and  Standard,  and  there  is  nothing  mov- 
ing today.  Standard  lump  is  $4.50  for 
apartments,  etc.  The  lowest  mine  price 
on  this  grade  is  $2.10  with  a  rate  of 
$1.35.  which  makes  it  $3.45.  The  cost 
of  delivering  is  $1.  There  is  no  allow- 
ance made  for  overhead  or  anything 
else. 

Steam  is  in  bad  shape,  especially  on 
screenings  and  nut.  There  is  no  place 
to  put  it  and  such  as  is  moving  can  be 
bought  at  the  purchaser's  own  figure. 


CHICAGO 

Market  Conditions  Are  Distressing — 
Steam  Trading  Is  Dead  and  Domestic 
Lagging — Price   Cutting   Grows. 

Market  conditions  are  no  better  off 
today  than  they  were  :  week  ago.  How- 
ever, during  the  past  week  the  Chicago 
market  has  been  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  purchasing  agents  who  are 
trying  to  get  their  beai-ings  on  the 
present  situation.  Some  of  the  large 
companies  with  retail  coal  yards  scat- 
tered all  through  the  Middle  West,  and 
a  number  of  the  smaller  railroads 
whose  headquarters  are  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, had  their  purchasing  agents  cir- 
culate around  among  the  trade  in  an 
endeavor  to  find  out  what  was  in  the 
ail-.  A  spirit  of  pessimism  is  very 
manifest,  but  there  are  those  who  think 
conditions  are  going  to  improve  slowly 
but  surely  from  now  on,  and  base  their 
opinion  upon  the  fact  that  large  users 
of  coal  are  now  sitting  up  and  taking 
more  interest. 

Market  conditions  are  very  aggra- 
\ated.  There  is  no  mai-ket  on  steam, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  searching  out  a 
man  who  buys  for  a  plant  which  is  in 
a  position  to  burn  coal,  and  then  making 
a  price  to  him  that  will  move  the  ton- 
nage. Retail  dealers  are  swamped  with 
coal,  and  it   is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
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say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  retail  trade 
in  Chicago  have  their  bins  so  full  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  ab- 
sorb more. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  dealers 
stocked  anthracite  early  and  in  turn 
supplied  some  of  their  regular  cus- 
tomers, afterwards  refilling  their  empty 
bins  by  ordering  more  coal  from  the 
mines.  It  now  appears  that  everyone 
who  was  going  to  stock  up  has  already 
done  so,  and,  consequently,  the  demand 
on  hard  coal  has  dropped  off.  Sales 
agents  for  West  Virginia  smokeless 
indulged  in  a  battle  royal  here  during 
the  past  week,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  the 
price  of  pocahontas  and  smokeless 
coals  had  dropped  from  $3.50  to  $2.50 
and  $2.75. 

Some  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
among  our  manufacturers  are  talking 
about  resuming  activities  at  their  fac- 
tories, but  for  the  sake  of  facts,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  industrial  situa- 
tion today  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  as 
it  has  been. 


DETROIT 

Distribution  of  Bituminous  Is  Still 
Dragging  —  Demand  Eases  with  a 
Shortening  of  Industrial  Activity. 

Bituminous — With  the  coal  year  en- 
tering on  its  second  quarter,  sales  are 
showing  no  improvement.  The  volume 
of  business  is  even  somewhat  less  than 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Various  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  industrial  plants 
are  not  maintaining  the  degree  of 
activity  that  was  expected.  With  sales 
diminishing,  automobile  companies  are 
cutting  down  production  schedules  some- 
what, reducing  their  purchases  of  coal, 
steel  and  other  commodities. 

This  means  a  further  delay  in  distri- 
bution of  next  winter's  fuel  supply  here. 
Jobbers  believe  a  situation  is  being 
created  that  will  make  a  troublesome 
shortage  unavoidable  later  ii.  the  year. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted 
at  $5.50,  mine  run,  $3.50,  slack  $2@ 
$2.25.  Ohio  lump  is  $3@$3.25,  mine 
run  $2@$2.15  and  slack  $1.80@$1.90. 
West  Virginia  lump  is  $3.35@$3.50, 
mine  run  $2.40@$2.50,  and  slack  $2. 

Anthracite — Buyers  of  domestic  coals 
are  not  showing  an  active  interest  in 
stocking  up  for  next  winter's  r.eods. 
Most  of  the  retail  yards  are  fairly  veil 
supplied.  Retail  prices  are  $14  60@ 
$14.75  for  egg,  and  $14.25@$14.50  for 
stove  and  chestnut. 


CINCINNATI 

Screenings  Decline  Further  —  Stcain 
Market  Weak  All  Around  —  Distress 
Coal  Appears  —  Antliraciie  Retail  Cut. 

There  seems  to  be  no  bottom  to  the 
prices  on  screenings,  while  prepared 
sizes  arc  holding  firm.  The  effort  of 
the  smokeless  people  to  advance  the 
prepared  siz?s  to  meet  the  reduction  on 
screenings  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  had  been  hoped.  Pocahontas  lump, 
which  was  forced  up  to  $6  last  week,  was 


high  this  week  at  $5.75.  Bituminous 
lump  is  selling  $3.50@$3.75  without  a 
break. 

This  week  both  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  mines  have  been  offering  nut 
and  slack  as  low  as  $1.10@$1.20,  not 
alone  for  immediate  shipment  but  for 
future  orders.  This  is  on  a  level  with 
the  wholesalers  who  have  had  coal  in 
distress  to  call  upon.  The  price  con- 
cession, however,  does  not  seem  to  move 
much  more  coal.  It  may  be  different 
when  the  $1  a  ton  buyers  enter  the 
market. 

Mine  run  has  been  hit  by  the  drop 
in  screenings.  Some  coal  in  distress 
could  be  bought  at  $1.50  though  most 
of  the  mines  dropped  to  $1,75@$2. 
Some  West  Virginia  producers  were 
still  asking  over  the  $2-quotation  but  it 
took  salesmanship  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Few  changes  were  made  in  retail 
quotations  for  June:  Bituminous  lump, 
$7@$7.50,  mine  run  $6.50@$7;  smoke- 
less mine  run  $8.50@$9,  lump  and  egg, 
S9.50@$10.  There  was  a  drop  of  $1  on 
anthracite  egg,  it  now  being  quoted  at 
$15. 


CLEVELAND 

Retail  Prices  Increased — Movement  to 
Lake  Slows  Down  —  Market  Very 
Shiggish. 

Bituminous — The  secondary  wave  of 
industrial  curtailment  which  has  struck 
plants  in  this  district  has  been  reflected 
in  a  smaller  demand  for  coal.  Another 
principal  consumer  of  coal  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
Operations  here  are  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
compared  with  capacity,  perhaps  ever 
witnessed.  This  means  that  little  coal 
is  being  consumed  at  steel  mill  or  blast 
furnaces.  The  feeling  strongly  prevails 
that  the  bottom  is  being  scraped  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  and  that  while 
this  may  continue  for  much  of  the  sum- 
mer a  gradual  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected to  set  in  at  the  latest  by  early 
fall.  This  forecast  if  true  indicates  a 
continued  dull  summer  in  the  coal  trade 
in  this  district. 

Some  stimulation  to  th':  depressed 
market,  however,  is  hoped  for  by  opera- 
tors from  more  lively  buying  by  rail- 
roads. The  rising  curves  of  railroad 
earnings  and  traffic,  and  the  declining 
operating  expenses,  which  will  be  fur- 
ther greatly  lowered  by  the  wage  cut, 
should  put  the  roads  in  better  financial 
position. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — In  ac- 
cordance with  predictions,  dealers  have 
increased  the  prices  of  hard  coal  and 
pocahontas  lump  an  average  of  25c. 
Dealers  say  that  higher  mine  prices  foi 
these  grades  necessitate  the  advance. 
The  demand  remains  dull  and  dealers 
hope  that  the  increase  will  cause  con- 
sumers to  revise  ideas  about  lower 
prices  to  come  and  will  stimulate  buy- 
ing. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  week  ended  May  28  were  1.043  cars; 
divided,  industrial  711,  retail  332;  as 
compared  with  receipts  of  1,153  cars 
the  preceding  week. 


Lake — Because  of  the  enormous  con- 
gestion of  coal  at  the  Lower  Lake 
docks  due  to  the  inability  to  get  ships, 
the  movement  has  been  checked  tem- 
porarily. Shippers  are  sending  coal  to 
the  Northwest  on  their  own  account  in 
anticipation  of  later  demand.  Unless 
the  fuel  is  shipped  into  the  interior 
more  rapidly  than  has  been  the  case, 
the  movement  to  the  Lake  may  slacken 
materially. 

Prices  at  retail  are:  Anthracite,  egg 
and  grate,  $14;  chestnut,  $14.15,  stove, 
$14.20;  Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump, 
$11.25,  mine  run,  $9.50;  domestic  bitum- 
inous— West  Virginia  splint,  $10;  No.  8 
Pittsburgh,  $8.15;  cannel  lump,  $12.15; 
steam  coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$5.75;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine  run,  $6; 
No.  8  i-in.,  lump  $6. 


COLUMBUS 

Steam,  Sizes  Are  Showing  Marked 
Weakness  —  Lake  Trade  Is  Active  — 
Domestic  Market  Slightly  Better. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  larger  operations 
are  being  worked  full  time  on  Lake 
tonnage  and  the  result  is  a  better  out- 
put in  practically  all  fields.  Steam 
grades  are  still  slow  and  there  is  little 
liklihood  for  an  improvement  within  a 
short  time. 

Domestic  trade  is  showing  a  little 
life  although  householders  ai-e  not  lay- 
ing in  their  winter  stocks  very  rapidly. 
Some  who  are  far-sighted  are  placing 
orders  for  high-grade  coals  such  as 
Pocahontas  and  other  smokeless  va- 
rieties. Retail  stocks  are  fairly  good 
and  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  increase 
them  under  present  conditions. 

Retail  prices  are  fairly  steady.  Hock- 
ing re-screened  grades  are  selling  $6.50 
(S)$6.75,  while  ordinary  lump  is  $6.25@ 
$6.50.  West  Virginia  splints  are  quoted 
$7.50@$7.75,  and  Pocahontas  is  selling 
at  $9.50.  Both  egg  and  chestnut  an- 
thracite sells  around  $14.50. 

Outside  of  the  demand  from  public 
utilities  there  is  little  steam  coal  mov- 
ing. Railroads  are  not  taking  any 
large  amounts.  Resumption  of  manu- 
facturing is  still  slow  and  there  are 
still  rather  heavy  reserves  at  many 
places.  Lower  prices  in  mine  run  and 
screenings  have  developed.  Screenings 
are  especially  weak,  due  to  the  larger 
production  of  lump  for  Lake  shipment. 

Some  congestion  at  the  lower  Lake 
ports  is  I'eported.  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  vessels.  The  H.  V.  Ry.  has  about 
5.000  loaded  cars  on  its  tracks  waiting 
dumping. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Slack  Dcmaitd  Causes  Steam  Prices  to 
Soften  —  Doviestic  Scarce  and  Quota- 
tions Stable — Some  Wage  Reductions. 

Surplus  of  stea'r.  grades  thrown  on 
the  market  in  the  past  week,  which 
could  not  be  readily  absorbed,  caused 
a  shading  of  prices  of  25  or  50c.  This 
surplus  was  not  due  to  increased  pro- 
duction but  to  a  weaker  spot  demand, 
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which  was  caused  in  part  by  an  invasion 
of  Alabama  territory  by  coal  from  the 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  fields. 

To  meet  this  competition  and  in  an 
effort  to  create  a  greater  market  for 
coal  from  this  district  some  of  the 
producing  interests  are  reported  to  have 
made  a  wage  adjustment  through  a 
mutual  understanding  with  their  em- 
ployees. However,  there  has  been  no 
general  wage  reduction  and  most  of  the 
principal  operators  are  maintaining  the 
war-time  schedules  and  selling  prices 
based  thereon. 

The  domestic  market  is  quiet  and  de- 
mand easy,  though  sufficient  to  about 
take  care  of  what  coal  is  being  produced. 
Dealers  report  the  retail  trade  very  dull 
and  comparatively  little  coal  is  being 
taken  on  by  householders.  Prices  for 
lump  and  nut  sizes  are  unchanged. 

Mines  are  operating  on  about  the 
same  schedules  they  have  been  for  sev- 
eral weeks — from  one  to  four  days — 
averaging  about  two  days  at  commer- 
cial operations. 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  Weaker  as  Retail  Demand  Is 
Slowing  —  Over-production  of  Screen- 
ings Resulting  in  Poor  Steam  Market. 

As  a  result  of  hot  weather  and  small 
stocking  of  prepared  sizes  demand  is 
slumping  in  this  section,  although  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  prepared  coal  moving 
to  the  Lake  and  to  the  North  and 
Northwest. 

Production  of  prepared  coal  has  re- 
sulted in  an  oversupply  of  screenings, 
in  view  of  poor  industrial  consumption, 
this  causing  a  draggy  market  on  all 
steam  grades. 

Movement  of  lump  to  the  Lake  is 
forcing  Hazard  operators  to  sell  screen- 
ings at  very  low  prices  for  quick  move- 
ment, and  with  the  steam  market  as 
weak  as  it  is  there  is  a  possibility  of 
higher  prices  for  prepared  sizes. 

Some  of  the  low  offers  made  by  mines 
during  the  past  few  days  were:  West 
Virginia  and  Hazard  No.  6  and  7  seam 
screenings,  $1 ;  Harlan  screenings, 
$1.50;  No.  4  Hazard  screenings,  $1.25; 
Hazard  mine  run,  $2@$2.40;  Harlan 
mine  run,  $2.40@$2.65;  West  Virginia 
lump,  $3.50  for  best  grades;  mine  run, 
$2. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  Low — Outlook   Unfavorable 
— Storage  Demand  Lags  Further. 

Despite  a  very  unfavorable  outlook, 
operators  are  maintaining  part-time 
production,  waiting  for  the  restoration 
of  the  regular  mine  price  of  $6.50  for 
bituminous  lump,  Sept.  1  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  regular  price  will 
be  asked  by  some  companies  Aug.  1, 
which  marks  the  closing  days  of  the 
summer  storage  season. 

The  declaration  by  railroad  officials 
that  freight  rates  would  not  be  lowered 
late  in  the  summer  has  had  the  tend- 


ency of  bringing  on  a  litti^  spurt  in 
business,  but  it  has  been  so  slight  that 
the  general  situation  is  little  improved 
over  a  month  ago. 


Southwest 


KANSAS   CITY 

Domestic  Demand  Picks  Up  —  Steam 
Sizes  Weaker — Prices  Being  Adjusted. 
Dealers  are  liberally  ordering  domes- 
tic grades.  Prices  for  Kansas  lump 
and  nut  advanced  25c.  last  week  and 
no  doubt  further  increases  will  be  made 
later  on  as  the  operators  will  be  com- 
pelled   to    secure    a    better    price    for 


domestic  on  account  of  having  to  sacri- 
fice  the  fine  coal. 

The  situation  in  Arkansas  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Kansas.  Lump  advanced 
25c.  and  screenings  declined  25c.  Mines 
in  operation  are  only  running  two  to 
three  days  per  week  in  Kansas  and  Ar- 
kansas. 

In  Missouri  the  running  time  is 
better.  There  have  been  no  changes  in 
prices  but  no  doubt  an  advance  will  be 
made  on  domestic  grades  within  a  short 
time.  Prices  at  present  are  as  fol- 
lows: Arkansas  lump  $6.50,  mine  run 
$4.50,  slack  $2.50;  Kansas  lump  and 
nut  $5.25,  mine  run  $4.25@$4.50,  mill 
$3.50,  slack  $3.25;  Missouri  lump  $4.50. 
mine  run  $3.85,  washed  slack  $3.85,  raw 
slack  $3.15. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

ANTHRACITE 

Better  Operations  Follow  Good  Demand 
— Independent  Prices  Stronger. 

Practically  everything  is  working  full 
time.  Some  of  the  washeries  which 
have  been  shut  down  have  resumed 
operations.  The  price  is  becoming  a 
little  firmer,  permitting  the  indepen- 
dents to  get  a  better  operation. 

One  of  the  collieries  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.  which  has  been  closed 
for  the  past  week  due  to  a  strike,  will 
be  shut  down  indefinitely  to  permit  re- 
pairs to  the  machinery.  This  is  the 
only  large  colliery  in  the  field  that  is 
not  operating. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Conditions  Unchanged  —  Further  De- 
crease in  Furnace  Oven  Output. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  coke 
situation  in  general.  Furnaces  are  not 
blowing  in  or  out,  nearly  all  being  out 
already,  so  that  there  is  no  change  in 
the  consumption  of  merchant  ccke. 
Steel  works  are  making  a  trifle  less  pig 
iron,  but  this  does  not  materially  affect 
their  operations  in  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion as  there  had  already  been  a  re- 
markably heavy  decrease.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  steel  interests  who  have 
beehive  ovens  in  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion and  byproduct  ovens  at  their  fur- 
nace plants  have  been  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  the  latter  right  along.  Their 
shipments  of  coal  from  the  Connells- 
ville region  have  thus  kept  up  much 
better  than  their  production  of  coke  in 
the  region. 

Merchant  operators  have  not  changed 
their  policies.  Those  with  idle  plants 
have  no  disposition  to  resume  unless 
they  can  get  a  price  above  the  current 
market,  while  those  who  are  working 
are  making  every  effort  to  stay  in 
operation.  Spot  furnace  coke  remains 
$3.25@$3.50,  with  $3.25  about  as  high 


as  furnaces  will  pay.  Some  furnaces 
believe  that  on  an  order  for  a  month's 
run  of  a  furnace  $3  could  be  done.  The 
Robesonia  Iron  Co.  purchase  of  low 
phosphorus  coke  for  four  months'  de- 
livery noted  last  week  as  having  been 
made  at  a  reported  price  of  $3.75,  was 
made  at  a  trifle  under  this  figure. 
Foundry  coke  is  about  25c.  lower,  being 
quotable  $4.75@$5.25. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  May  28  at  14,500  tons  for 
the  furnace  ovens  and  23,480  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  of 
37,980  tons,  a  decrease  of  4,700  tons. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Continues  Good  —  Lake  Ac- 
cioymlation — hidustrial  Market  Qrtiet — 
R.R.  Buying  Lags. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  May 
28  approximated  the  maximum  in  week- 
ly output  for  the  current  year  estab- 
lished during  the  pitceding  week.  Ton- 
nage produced  for  year  to  date  is  esti- 
mated at  6.597,593  tons  or  about  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Association  mines 
averaged  about  64  per  cert  of  possible 
worktime  and  produced  above  70  per 
cent  rated  capacity  as  a  whole.  > 

Railroads  are  taking  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  present  output  and  their  fuel 
requirements  continue  at  a  minimum. 
The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  had  a  car 
shortage  of  about  10  per  cent  during 
the  week  by  reason  of  heavy  Lake  ship- 
ments under  load. 

Operators  are  marking  time,  awaiting 
anticipated  favorable  developments  in 
the  trade.  One  of  these  is  increased 
demand  from  the  railroads  in  this  sec- 
tion and  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  felt 
that  after  adjustment  of  wage  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  roads  there  will  be 
more  contract  inqinries  and  negotia- 
tions. 

Unless  there  is  quicker  dispatch  in 
the  clearance  of  Lake  cargo  coal  from 
the  lower  docks,  it  is  expected  that  ship- 
ments will  have  to  be  slowed  up.  The 
accumulation  is  growing  daily  and  some 
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of  the  roads  have  record  quantities  of 
coal  on  track  awaiting  boats.  However, 
with  shippers  holding  off  during  last 
four  days  of  May,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  a  temporary  im- 
provement is  expected. 

Aside  from  the  large  volume  of  ship- 
ments to  Lake,  the  trade  is  quiet  and 
industrial  consumers  continue  to  supply 
their  needs  in  the  spot  market. 


only  very  few  but  are  mostly  in  small 
tonnages.  Steam  coal  has  a  nominal 
quotation  of  $1„75  with  byproduct  rang- 
ing $2@$2.25.  Furnace  coke  is  quot- 
able $3.25@$3.75  with  foundry  $4.75@ 
J5.25. 


PITTSBURGH 

Congestion  at  Lake  Front  Requires 
Pcrtnit  System — Shipments  Greatly  De- 
creased— Gas  Coal  Easier. 

On  account  of  further  increase  in  the 
congestion  of  loaded  cars  at  the  Lake 
it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  ship- 
ments, and  a  permit  system  has  been 
established,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange.  Permits  are 
issued  only  as  a  clear  route  for  the  coal 
can  be  shown,  and  naturally  the  volume 
of  permits  is  small. 

Mine  operations  have  decreased  by 
fully  as  much  as  the  decrease  entailed 
in  Lake  shipm.ents,  as  the  line  demand 
has  grown  worse  rather  than  better. 
Production  which  rose  to  about  60  per 
cent  for  a  short  time,  is  now  back  to 
40  per  cent  or  less.  The  river  mines 
have  had  practically  no  operation  since 
the  end  of  April. 

Coal  consumption  in  the  industries  is 
extremely  light,  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral depression,  which  has  become  more 
severe  in  the  past  week  or  two.  Rail- 
road consumption  continues  at  the  re- 
duced rate  of  the  past  two  or  three 
months.  Buying  by  public  utilities  is 
slightly  decreased  but  is  very  well 
maintained  compared  with  the  experi- 
ence in  other  lines. 

The  market  for  spot  coal  is  not  quot- 
ably  changed,  except  that  under  pres- 
sure of  increased  competition  gas  coal 
if.  off  about  10c.  Prices  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 


UNIONTOWN 

Further  Curtailment  of  Operations — 
Futile  Inducements  Made  to  Stimulate 
Buying. 

While  it  has  been  felt  for  some  weeks 
that  the  productive  output  of  the  coal 
and  coke  region  could  not  reach  a  lower 
point,  the  week  just  ended  has  seen  a 
*  further  curtailment  in  operations  of 
the  few  independent  plants  still  running. 
As  reported  last  week,  the  Frick  com- 
pany has  put  out  all  its  19,000  beehive 
ovens  but  the  present  week  saw  an  in- 
crease to  some  extent  in  the  output  of 
byproduct  coal,  the  region  production 
of  the  Frick  comjiany  being  placed  at 
40  per  cent  capacity  whereas  last  week 
it  was  25  per  cent. 

Added  to  the  continued  efForts  of 
producers  to  induce  buying  is  the  plan 
of  one  large  operator  to  rrovide  addi- 
tional credit  for  coal  bought  until  July 
1.  The  extent  of  the  additional  credit 
was  not  made  known.  In  various  other 
ways  many  operators  have  been  seek- 
ing to  break  the  "buyers'  strike"  but  in 
practically  all  cases  have  met  with  flat 
refusal. 

Sales  of  either  coal  or  coke  are  not 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Miners  Discuss  Wage  Questions  June 
12  —  May  Tonnage  Heavier  Than  for 
April. 

A  meeting  of  much  importance  has 
been  called  by  the  executive  board  of 
District  No.  2,  United  Mine  Workers,  to 
meet  in  Clearfield  on  June  12.  District 
President  John  Brophy  announces  that 
one  of  the  things  to  be  considered  will 
be  the  request  of  J.  S.  Sommerville, 
president  of  the  operators'  association, 
that  the  wage  agreement  be  reopened. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  meeting 
on  April  30,  Mr.  Brophy  replied  that 
such  a  meeting  would  be  useless.  How- 
ever, since  that  time,  a  clean  cut  issue 
has  developed.  If  the  conference  is  re- 
fused, it  puts  the  operators  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  refused  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  great  problems  confronting  the 
industry.  The  action  of  the  miners  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest  by  the 
operators. 

Increase  in  tonnage  mined  in  the  dis- 
trict in  May  over  April  will  amount  to 
approximately  10,000  cars.  This  in- 
crease is  largly  represented  by  the  gains 
made  by  non-union  operators  who  have 
reduced  wages  to  the  1917  basis. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Dullness  Moi'e  Pronounced — Best   Coal 
Selling  at  Bargain  Figures. 

Dullness  was  very  pronounced  during 
the  last  few  days  of  May  and  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  mines  were  in 
operation.  A  few  of  the  larger  pro- 
ducers were  on  a  four-day  basis  but 
such  cases  were  exceptional.  Nearly  all 
the  mines  between  Cumberland  and 
Thomas  were  closed  down  along  the 
line  of  the  Western  Maryland.  There 
was  so  little  demand  that  the  best  coal 
was  being  sold  around  $2.50. 


FAIRMONT  AND   PANHANDLE 

Fairmont  Production  Increases — Spot 
.Market  Unimproved — R.R.  Fuel  Load- 
ing Is  Heavier. 

Fairmont 
Although  there  was  not  any  material 
inci-ease  in  demand  during  the  week 
ended  May  28  yet  production  increased, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  that 
period.  It  was  railroad  fuel  business 
alone  in  some  sections  which  kept  mines 
in  operation.  Spot  quotations  ranged 
$2  @  $2.50.  Lake  shipments,  after  the 
first  few  days,  exceeded  the  tonnage 
consigned  to  Tidewater. 

Northern  Panhandle 
.\  comparatively  small  volume  of  coal 
was  being  consigned  to  Lake  during  the 
clo.sing  days  of  May.  Slack  continued 
difficult  to  move.  Only  a  limited  ton- 
nage of  railroad  fuel  was  being  mined 
and  as  far  as  general  market  conditions 
were  concirned  little  change  was  noted. 


Middle  Western 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Buying  Ceases  in  Expectation  of  Lower 
Freight  Rates — Active  Campaign  Fails 
to  Stimulate  Buying — Production  Again 
Dropping. 

Very  recently  a  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Harding's  to  the  effect  that  rail- 
road rates  would  have  to  be  reduced  and 
reduced  quickly  was  given  very  wide 
publicity  in  the  Middle  West  territory. 
The  effect  was  felt  instantaneously,  and 
the  public  stopped  buying  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  rates  would  be  down  very 
much  sooner  than  has  been  anticipated. 
It  is  predicted  that  during  the  next  few 
weeks  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
tonnage  produced  in  the  mining  regions 
of  the  West. 

The  retail  dealers  and  their  associa- 
tions are  doing  all  they  can  to  stimulate 
buying.  A  great  many  of  the  associa- 
tions particularly,  have  gone  to  very 
considerable  expense  in  preparing  spe- 
cial advertising-  matter  to  be  distributed 
by  their  members,  giving  "coal  facts" 
to  the  public  that  would  stimulate  any 
reasonable  person  to  purchase  coal  while 
he  is  able  to  get  it.  The  Car  Service 
Division  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation believes  we  are  headed  right  for 
a  car  shortage.  The  situation  is  seri- 
ous; there  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
problem  is  how  to  present  the  case  to 
the  public  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
realize  the  precariousness  of  their 
position. 

On  June  1,  there  were  but  few 
changes  in  circular  prices.  Franklin 
County  operators  increased  their  prices 
on  the  larger  sizes  of  domestic  from 
$3.85  to  $4.05  a  ton.  When  this  increase 
became  known  during  the  last  week  in 
May,  it  stimulated  sales  for  the  time 
being,  but  so  far  in  June,  the  demand 
for  domestic  coals  is  extremely  slug- 
gish. Anthracite  took  its  customary 
advance  of  10c.  a  ton.  All  other  grades 
remained  stationary  or  weakened  to 
some  trifling  extent.  The  smaller 
operators  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  have 
set  pi-ices  perhaps  a  little  above  their 
May  circular,  but  those  in  the  market 
are  having  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in 
pui'chasing  what  coal  they  want  at  May 
prices  or  even  less. 

Smokeless  coal,  during  the  past  few 
days,  has  shown  decided  signs  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  because  so  little  smoke- 
less is  being  loaded  on  the  seaboard  at 
this  time.  It  is  easy  to  purchase  high 
grade  smokeless  mine  run  on  the  basis 
of  $2.50  at  the  mines.  This  price  is 
very  near  a  new  low  level. 

During  the  past  week,  the  railroad 
wage  board  notified  the  public  that  a 
1  eduction  would  take  place  on  July  1 
and  that  it  would  amount  to  perhaps 
12  per  cent  straiKht  through.  Labor 
has  shown  but  few  signs  of  restlessness 
in  the  face  of  this  proposed  reduction, 
and  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
what  th<  /  are  talking  about  so  far  as 
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railroad  labor  conditions  are  concerned 
in  the  Middle  West,  claim  that  there  will 
be  no  strike  and  that  the  men  them- 
selves realize  that  they  are  taking  their 
part  in  the  general  reduction  that  every- 
body else  has  had  to  assume. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Steam  Sizes  Impossible  to  Move  —  Do- 
mestic Demand  Falling  —  Much  Dis- 
satisfaction Over  Working  Conditions — 
Prices  Slump. 

It  is  estimated  there  must  be  at 
least  300,000  or  400,000  tons  of  steam 
coal  piled  up  at  various  mines  in  south- 
ern Illinois  by  operators  who  have  to 
ship  domestic  and  have  no  place  to  put 
steam  sizes.  At  two  or  three  points 
in  the  Franklin  County  field  these  piles 
have  been  causing  some  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  spontaneous  combustion.  The 
demand  for  domestic  sizes  continues  to 
ease  up,  especially  on  nut  and  egg. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  the  miners  on  account  of  work- 
ing time.  Several  mines  have  not  re- 
sumed operations.  Some  are  working 
one  day  a  week  and  some  are  getting 
as  many  as  four  days.  Railroad  ton- 
nagV  is  not  moving  out  in  the  volume 
that  it  should. 

In  the  Duquoin  district  somewhat 
similar  conditions  exist  as  in  the  Car- 
terville  field.  Working  time  averages 
two  days  a  week.  Several  mines  are 
still  shut  down  and  steam  sizes  are 
hardest  to  move,  with  a  slowing  up  in 
the  demand  for  domestic. 

The  Mt.  Olive  district  is  running  one 
and  two  days  a  week  at  such  mines  as 
are  working.  Steam  sizes  are  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  trouble.  Such  steam  as 
is  being  sold  on  the  open  market  is 
going  north  to  Chicago  and  in  the  terri- 
tory south  on  contracts  to  St.  Louis. 
Domestic  coal  going  to  the  country  is 
moving  fairly  good.  St.  Louis  ship- 
ments are  off. 

The  Standard  district  shows  one  of 
the  most  demoralized  conditions  that 
have  existed  in  years.  Some  mines 
work  one  day  in  a  week  and  others 
manage  to  get  in  three  or  four  days, 
those  working  on  railroad  tonnage. 
There  is  no  demand  for  steam  at  all 
and  lump  and  egg  are  hard  to  move. 

Nothing  indicates  that  the  situation 
will  improve  at  any  time  between  now 
and  July  1.  Much  dissatisfaction  is 
noted  among  miners  who  are  about 
ready  to  give  up.  Their  money  has  been 
spent,  their  credit  exhausted  and  they 
have  no  work. 


INDIANA 

Prodxiction  at  Low  Ebb — No  Spot  De- 
mand— Reserves  Being  Consumed. 

Production  continues  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  with  a  noticeable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  buyers  to  hold  aloof  in  the 
matter  of  renewing  contracts.  The  dif- 
ference between  contract  and  spot 
prices  is  regarded  as  too  expensive  a 
form  of  insurance  for  the  consumer  to 
buy  for  his  protection  of  this  year's 
supply  of  coal. 

Coal  stocks,  however,  are  very  low 
at    the    various    industrial    plants    and 


most  of  them  are  drawing  further  on 
their  reserves  before  making  purchases. 
Some  industrials  are  being  compelled 
to  go  into  the  market,  but  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  little  change  in  demand. 
Dealers  say  consumers  are  buying  even 
lighter  than  is  usual  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  Prices  both  at  the  mine  and 
at  retail  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

All  Demands  Are  Quiet — General  Move- 
ment Light — Operators  Protest  Freight 
Rate  Increase. 

During  the  past  week  prices  have 
been  fairly  well  maintained  but  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  is  quiet,  and  prospects 
are  not  especially  encouraging  for  any 
early  resumption  in  demand,  or  for  any 
good  prices  for  steam  sizes  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  general  industrial  demand 
is  slow,  and  is  being  well  supplied  with 
lew  ofi'ers  of  screenings. 

The  western  Kentucky  operators  on 
June  1  filed  protest  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  against  pro- 
posed increase  in  freight  rates  on  June 
16  of  15c.  a  ton  to  Louisville  and  21c. 
to  Cincinnati,  which  would  raise  the 
rate  to  Louisville  from  $1.25  to  $1.40 
and  to  Cincinnati  from  $1.94  to  $2.15. 
It  is  held  that  such  increases  in  steam 
sizes  would  work  a  disadvantage  to  the 
operators,  especially  in  connection  with 
river  fuel  from  West  Virginia. 


Middle  Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Demand  Is  Weaker  —  Production  for 
Lake  Causes  Oversupply  of  Screenings 
— Prices  Go  Even  Loicer. 

Kanawha 

With  a  turn  for  the  worse  during  the 
week  ended  May  28,  production  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  The  slight  betterment 
in  demand  proved  to  be  only  temporary 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  conditions 
were  worse  than  ever.  Little  coal  was 
moving  to  Tidewater  and  even  a  smaller 
volume  to  the  Lake.  As  a  result  of  such 
a  poor  market,  prices  were  averaging 
less  than  earlier  in  the  month. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Heavy  Logan  shipments  were  being 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
comparatively  little  market.  Much  ton- 
nage was  being  moved  to  the  Lake  but 
the  majority  of  this  was  going  for 
storage  purposes. 

"No  market"  losses  were  being  re- 
duced in  the  Williamson  field,  the  weekly 
output  hovering  around  90,000  tons. 
Labor  conditions  were  comparatively 
quiet  and  it  was  possible  for  mines  to 
be  operated  on  a  fairly  satisfactory 
basis. 

N0RTHEASTE31N    KENTUCKY 

The  Lake  outlet  made  it  possible  for 
more  mines  to  operate  during  the  week 
but  this  resulted  in  a  continued  over- 
supply  of  screenings  which  were  almost 


impossible  to  market.  Very  little  coal 
was  being  sold  to  industrial  concerns, 
either  on  a  spot  or  contract  basis. 

Virginia 

Spot  demand  was  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  stagnation  and  not  enough 
new  contracts  were  being  received  to 
stimulate  production,  which  amounted 
to  only  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  Pro- 
duction in  the  Clinch  District  was  not 
more  than  20,000  tons;  in  the  entire 
southwestern  territory  it  did  not  exceed 
85,000  tons. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Slightly  Heavier  Demand  —  Slack 
Weaker  vnth  Oversupply  —  Ccmtract 
Shipments  Are  Gaining. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

If  anything,  a  slight  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  noted  in  the  New  River 
field  toward  the  close  of  the  week  ended 
May  28.  There  was  no  perceptible  im- 
provement in  Tidewater  demand  al- 
though there  was  a  better  call  for  pre- 
pared sizes  in  the  Northwestern  mar- 
kets. As  a  result,  slack  was  being  over- 
produced and  sold  at  softening  prices. 

Winding  Gulf  production  improved 
with  a  better  demand  both  at  Tidewater 
and  Inland,  although  prices  were  un- 
changed. Production  as  a  whole  was 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Demand  for  Pocahontas  was  fairly 
v/ell  sustained,  production  continuing 
above  the  300,000-ton  mark.  The  bulk 
of  the  output  was  going  to  Tidewater 
for  bunkerage  although  there  was  a 
growing  demand  in  Western  markets. 
Contract  shipments  were  gro\\ing  in 
volume.  With  a  heavier  production  Oa 
Lake  coal,  resultant  slack  was  becom- 
ing hard  to  move. 

Tug  River  production  was  gaining 
with  the  output  in  excess  of  100,000 
tons,  better  than  at  any  time  since  Jan- 
uary. Contract  shipments  were  heavy 
and  spot  demand  was  somewhat  im- 
proved. 


West 


UTAH 

Public  Refuses  to  Store  Coal  at  Present 
Prices — Market  Is  Extremely  Dull. 

The  coal  business  here  is  as  quiet  as 
ever.  Producers  and  dealers  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  present  scale 
until  the  cost  of  production  and  trans- 
portation changes.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  hope  of  business  picking 
up  before  the  early  part  of  September, 
when  consumers  will  realize  they  must 
buy  their  winter's  coal  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Consumers,  are  criticising  the  coal 
men  for  keeping  their  commodity  at 
war  prices,  and  efforts  to  stimulate 
business  are  taken  in  some  cases  as  an 
effort  to  maintain  these  prices  at  all 
cost. 


ALABAMA 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
sub-structure  and  buildings  for  the  housing 
of  machinery  and  equipment  at  the  new 
Fe<'i6ral  coal  terminals  at  Mobile  has  been 
awarded  to  Hampton  Reynolds,  New  Or- 
leans contractor,  on  his  bid  of  $100,000. 
This  work  is  to  be  completed  within  150 
days  from  the  receipt  of  formal  notice  to 
the  successful  bidder.  Maj.  Earl  North, 
U.  S.  Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  coal  terminals,  which  will  cost 
$400,000,  expects  to  advertise  for  bids  on 
the  coal-handling  machinery  and  equip-' 
ment  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

A  first  Aid  Field  Meet  will  be  held 
Aug.  6  under  the  auspices  and  direction 
of  the  Alabama  Safety  Association.  The 
Board  of  Managers  to  arrange  for  the 
meet  is  composed  of  G.  W.  Postell,  chair- 
man, J.  M.  McHugh,  H.  J.  Thomas,  F.  G. 
Morris,  F.  R.  Bell,  A.  R.  Long,  A.  S.  Tubb, 
M.   H.   Fles  and  James  Nicol. 


ILLINOIS 

The    By-Products     Coke     Corporation     has 

sold  to  a  Chicago  banking  syndicate  $4,- 
000,000  fifteen-year  first  and  refunding  8 
per  cent  bonds,  due  May  1,  1936.  The 
bonds  will   be  offered   at   99. 

The  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  of  Herrin,  has 
contracted  for  the  complete  installation  of 
a  new  steel  tipple  and  loading  booms  at 
Mine  No.  5.  The  tipple  will  load  on  five 
tracks  and  will  be  equipped  with  balanced 
Marcus  screen  and  loading  booms  on  four 
tracks. 

The  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Marion,  has 
contracted  with  Roberts  and  Schaefer  Co., 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  tipple.  The 
construction  work  will  proceed  without 
material  interruption  to  the  existing  tipple. 


INDIANA 

Papers  have  been  filed  by  the  N.  S.  Tighe 
Coal  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  showing  a  capitalization  of  $2.'),- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  buyiiig  and  selling 
coal.  Directors  of  the  company  are  Nor- 
man S.  Tighe,  Charles  M.  Niezer  and  John 
W.   Eggeman. 

The  Khrmann  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
has  filed  papers  with  the  secretar^■  of  state, 
showing  its  dissolution. 

A  sister  mine  to  two  of  the  world's 
famous  coal  mines,  known  as  the  American 
Mines  Nos.  1  and  2,  located  in  the  Bicknell, 
Ind.,  field,  will  be  sunk  soon.  The  new  mine 
will  be  known  as  the  American  Mine  No. 
3.  The  new  mine  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  richest  coal  fields  of  the  country. 
The  mines  located  in  that  district  have  not 
reached    their    sixth    vein. 

The  Crescent  Coal  Co.,  the  Sunnyside 
Coal   &    Coke   Co.,   and   the   Bosse    Coal   Co.. 

of  Evansville  have  announced  a  cut  in  the 
price  of  coal  for  June  delivery.  All  ^h.^se 
companies  are  quoting  lump  and  nut  r.ial 
at  20  cents  a  bushel  in  100  pounds  delivery 
and  19c.  for  mine  run.  The  cut  was  made 
to   encourage  June   buying. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Ford  Coal  Corporation.  liOuisville 
capital  $1.')0,000,  has  been  incorporated  by 
'George  H.  Wrocklage,  W.  H.  Fi.sher  and 
J.    Paul    Swain,    each    holding   throe    shares. 

Falling  slale  in  the  Kermit  Coal  Co.'s 
mines  at  Kenmont,  near  Whitosburg  re- 
.sultod  in  the  death  of  South  Blanken'ship 
who  had  been  with  the  Cv^nipanv  three 
days. 

One  of  the  most  vohiminous  petitions 
ever  piosoiKed  in  the  Jeftorson  Circuit 
Court  has  boon  filed  l)y  various  stock- 
holders of  the  Walllns  Creek  ConI  Co 
against  Fred  D.  Wood,  (ru.stoo  for  the 
stockholders.  Plaintiffs  named  in  the  peti- 
tion are:  Tipton  r.  Young,  ,\.  R.  Winkler, 
li.  W.  Johnson,  admmistrator  of  the  estate 
of  C.  J.  Johnson,  and  L.  A.  Bowling      The 
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prayer  asks  that  a  i-eceiver  he  appointed  to 
assume  charge  of  the  trust  fund ;  that 
the  defendant  make  an  accounting  as 
trustee ;  that  defendant  be  removed  as 
trustee  ;  for  a  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
liabilities  of  the  trust  estate. 

A  number  of  new  companies  are  launch- 
ing developments  in  the  Elkhom  and 
Hazard  coal  fields.  One  is  the  Miller- 
Haskins  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Carr's  Fork  field, 
and  in  the  same  territory  are  the  Suddy 
Coal  Co.,  the  Yellow  Creek  Coal  Co.,  the 
Scuddy  Coal  Co.,  and  others.  Many  new 
miners'  homes  will  soon  be  under  con- 
struction. In  the  vicinity  of  Blackey, 
rapid  development  work  is  being  done  by 
the  Elk   Creek   Coal  Co. 

Fire  breaking  out  in  the  forward  part 
of  a  coal  unloading  or  digger  boat  of  the 
E.  T.  Slider  Co.,  at  Louisville,  destroyed 
the    boat,    the    loss    being    about    $15,000. 

The  Amburgy  Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  one  of 
the  K.  U.  Meguire  interests,  is  erecting  a 
new  tipple  and  screens  at  Dalna,  ofRce 
building,  miners'  homes,  etc.,  and  will  soon 
be  handling  coal  through  this  tipple  from 
both  the  Amburgy  and  Hazard  No.  '  4 
seams,    located   on    two    sides   of   the   valley. 

The  George  Miller,  Jr.,  Coal  Co.,  retailers, 
is  enlarging  its  Louisville  elevator,  adding 
new  pockets,  which  will  materially  increase 
its  handling  capacity.  The  James  Coal  Co., 
is  completing  additions  to  an  elevator. 


MINNESOTA 

The  Inland  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  is  construct- 
ing an  extension  of  500  ft.  on  its  property. 
When  the  extension  is  completed  storage 
capacity  will  be  for  500,000  tons  of  bitum- 
inous coal  and  there  will  be  some  1,500  ft. 
of  property  left  to  make  further  extensions 
if  necessary  in  the  future.  The  work  is 
expected   to   be  finished   by  July   25. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
of  the  Laird  Coal  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  the 
incorporators  being  Ormond  E.  LRird  Ruth 
Landers  Laird  and  H.  Lloyd  Laird,  Jr. 
It   is   capitalized   at   $50,000. 

The  Northwestern  Fuel  Co..  has  added  a 
lew  clam  to  its  No.  4  Dock  at  Duluth.  It 
will  reduce  cargo  unloading  time  by  its 
■application   in    the   clean-up. 


MISSOURI 

Coal-mining  companies  of  Marceline. 
Lexington,  Novinger,  Richmond  and  other 
cities  of  the  state  will  send  teams  to 
Bevin  June  25  to  compete  in  contests  in 
first-aid  work  to  miners. 


NEW  YORK 

The  J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.  announces  a  change 
of  name  to  the  Dexcar  Tocahontas  Coal 
Co.,  under  which  name  the  coal  mined  from 
Its  properties  in  West  Virginia  will  be  sold 
in   the  future. 


OHIO 


Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  increasing  the  authorized  capita'l 
of  the  Bowling  Coal  Co.,  of  Dennison.  from 
$:iO,000   to   $50,000. 

Cincinnati  Coal  ofticos  were  apjirised  of 
the  fact  that  the  Norfolk  and  Southern 
let  their  fuel  contract  recently  with  a  price 
of  $2.40  for  4-in.  mine  run  and  $2.70  for 
straight  mine  run.  The  contract  has 
twelve  months  to  run  and  three  companies 
were   awarded    the   business. 

Important  ohanges  hav(>  been  announced 
by  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  which 
operates  large  coal  mines  as  well  as  a  face 
brick  plant  in  the  Hocking  Valley.  A.  R 
DeVinnish,  who  has  been  sales  manager  of 
the  coal  department  has  been  put  in  charge, 
looking  after  the  operation  and  sales  de- 
Iiarttnents.  The  coal  proiierties  consist  of 
about  1.300  acres  of  excellent  coal  lands 
much  of  which   is  developed. 


Quite  a  few  coal  mining  companies  have 
been  incorporated  in  Ohio  recently.  Among 
the  number  are  the  Lomi  Coal  Co.,  of 
Cadiz,  capital,  $500,000,  John  A.  Matters, 
A.  H.  Finnical,  John  Williams,  Charles  W. 
Wenner  and  "T.  J.  Reese.  The  Sheridan 
Mining  Co.,  Ironton,  $25,000  by  S.  M.  Por- 
ter, R.  G.  Elurle  and  others.  The  Harriott 
Coal  Co.,  of  East  Palistine,  capital,  $10,000' 
C.  C.  Harriott,  L.  M.   Kyes  and  others. 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Crowe  Coal  Co.,  of  Henryetta  i& 
preparing  to  resume  early  operation  of  its 
mines.  Extensive  improvements  are  being 
made  and  new  units  installed  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $100,000.  Motor  generating 
sets  are  being  put  in  place  for  producing 
electricity,  and  attendant  equipment  to- 
cost  more  than  $60,000  is  being  installed. 
The  mines  have  been  closed  for  some  time 
while  these  improvements  were  being  made, 
the  owners  taking  advantage  of  the  dull 
season  for  the  shutdown. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  of  Irwifc  has 
contracted  with  Roberts  and  Schaefer  Co. 
for  the  installation  of  a  second  Marcus 
screen  at  their  tipple  at  Harrison   City. 

With  a  contribution  of  $2,250  from 
the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  in  lieu  of  sub- 
scriptions by  the  men,  one  of  $2,250  from 
Mrs.  George  S.  Bennett,  and  one  of  $10,000 
from  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
the  total  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Citv  Hospital 
drive  has  reached  $229,929. 

For  the  third  successive  year  officials  of 
the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  have 
announced  the  beginning  of  a  garden  com- 
petition among  families  of  miners  living  In 
houses  owned  by  the  company.  The  compe- 
tition will  include  the  arrangement  of 
lawns,  flower  beds  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  owners 
of  the  best  kept  properties  next  September: 


TENNESSEE 

Several  thousand  acres  of  coal  and  timber 
land  will  le  developed  by  the  Tennessee 
Coal  Si  Timber  Co.,  a  newly  formed  corpo- 
ration in  Knoxville.  The  company  has  been 
incorporated  for  $1,000,000.  Samuel  J. 
Singer  will  be  general  manager. 

John  E.  Pat  ton,  James  M.  Adams  and 
H.  H.  Gray  have  chartered  the  Sewanee 
Coal  Co.  to  mine  coal  in  the  Swanee  section. 
They  have  placed  the  capital  stock  at 
$1,000,000. 


UTAH 

The  Martin  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
retail  companies  in  Salt  Lake  City,  has  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  State  Utilities 
Commission  to  sell  10,000  shares  of  Its  T 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  at  $10 
a  share. 

The  United  States  Fnel  Co.  is  encourag^- 
ing  its  miners  at  Hiawatha  to  raise  gar- 
dens. The  company  furnishes  teams  and 
men  to  plough  the  gardens. 


VIRGINIA 

The  Norfolk  branch  of  the  Old  Dominion^ 
Coal  Co.  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
I)ersonnel  of  the  local  office  have  been 
transferred   to  the   Richmond   branch. 


WASHINGTON 

Pnlveriied  Washington  coal  is  to  receive 
its  first  tryout  a.*;  fuel  for  a  steam  vessel 
by  the  Cary-Davis  '^g  &  Barge  Co.  of 
Seattle  which  has  piaced  an  order  for  the 
necessary  installation  in  the  tug  Cliehalis. 
Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  as  com- 
pared with  fuel  oil.  the  pulverized  product 
will  cut   the  vessel's  fuel   bill   in   two. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

Tin-  Amherst  Fuel  Co.,  one  of  the  George 
M.  Jones  companies  in  tlie  Logan  field  has 
extended  its  operations  and  has  opened 
up  its  new  mine  on  Toney's  Fork.  The 
first  shipments  from  this  mine  were  made 
about    the    middle    of    May. 

J.  Lee  Hornor  and  associates  have  or- 
ganized a  coal  concern  known  as  J.  l.ee 
Hornor,  Inc..  this  company  being  capital- 
ized at  $.50,000.  It  will  operate  in  Harrison 
County,  the  headquarters  of  the  concern 
being  "Clarksburg.  The  following  Clarks- 
burg coal  men  are  identified  with  the  new 
concern:  J.  Lee  Hornor.  Howard  L. 
Robinson.  R.  L.  Hornor,  L.  C.  Hornor  and 
A.    M.   Hornor. 

Organization  ot  the  R.  M.  Davis  Coal 
Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  pre- 
sages further  development  of  coal  lands  in 
Monongalia  County  where  this  company 
will  operate  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  being  at  Morgantown.  Active 
in  effecting  the  organization  were  E.  H. 
Gilbert.  R.  M.  Davis.  D.  E.  Castor,  R.  E. 
Guy  and  W.  F.  Mathews,  all  of  Morgan- 
town. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  operate 
on  a  100  per  cent  basis  at  the  Minden 
mines  of  the  New  River  &  Pocahontas 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  but  plans  are  under 
way  through  which  the  coal  may  be  dumped 
and  loaded  more  economically.  The 
company  is  considering  utilizing  only  two 
tipples  for  the  four  mines  at  Minden.  If 
that  is  done,  the  tipples  and  the  openings 
at  Mines  Is'os.  2  and  5  will  no  longer  be 
used  and  all  coal  will  be  brought  out 
through  the  openings  at  Mines  Nos.  3 
and  4  and  dumped  over  the  tipples  now 
in  use  at  those  mines.  It  is  thought 
l)robable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  en- 
large   both    tipples. 

The  Clearwater  Coal  Co.,  is  making 
rapid,  progress  on-  the  opening  of  its  coal 
mine  at  Clearwater,  according  to  C.  W. 
Downs,  general  manager,  who  returned 
recently  from  an  inspection  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  location  of  the  siding  has  been 
approved  by  the  "Western  Maryland  Ry.  and 
work  on  it  will  be  started  at  once.  Con- 
nellsville  men  are  chief  stockholders  in  the 
company. 

The  C  onsoliilation  Coal  Co.  Iras  purchased 
200  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  Harrison 
County  from  the  Monongahela  River  R.  R. 
Co.,  and  from  the  Monongah  Co.,  at  a  con- 
sideration said  to  be  approximately  $128.- 
000.  The  coal  so  purchased  is  on  Lam- 
berts Run  near  Hepzibah  in  Eagle  District. 
Little  time  elapsed  between  the  sale  of 
about  2!56  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  land 
to  W.  Corrado  of  Connellsville  and  the 
purchase  above  described,  consideration 
for  such  a  sale  made  by  the  Consolidation 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000.  The 
sale  made  by  the  Consolidation  was  on 
May    18. 


Tlie    Eastern    Coal    Mining    ';o.,    has   com- 

r)leted  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
hoUlings  and  equipment  of  the  Cheat 
Mountain  Coal  Co.,  on  the  line  of  the  We.St 
Virginia  Northern  Ry.,  in  Preston  County. 
Howard  and  Edward  Cross  of  Cumber- 
land and  F.  E.  Strickler  of  Kingwood  were 
largely  interested  in  the  Cheat  Mountain 
Co.  Heading  the  purchasing  company  Is 
A.  A.  Sommerville  of  Cumberland.  In  all 
about   75   acres    wei-e   acquired    in   the   deal. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  E.  E.  White 
Coal  Co.  has  installed  new  picking  tables 
and  other  modern  coal  loading  machinery 
at  its  plant  at  Glen  White. 

At  least  six  coal  associations  in  JVest 
Virginia  and  neighboring  states  have  en- 
dorsed the  Coal  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
which  will  be  held  in  Huntinirton.  from 
Sept.  19  to  24,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Huntington  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  are 
showing  ijjuch  activity  m  helping  to  make 
the  coal  exposition  a  success.  Associations 
which  are  lending  their  hearty  cooperation 
include  the  following:  Logan  Coal  Operators' 
.\s.sociation  ;  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal 
Operators'  Association  ;  Virginia  Coal 
Operators'  Associaticn  ;  Tug  River  Coal 
Association;  Kanawha  Operators'  Associa- 
tion ;  West  Virginia-Kentucky  Association 
of  Mining,  Mechanical  &  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

Negotiations  have  been  consummated 
for  the  sale  of  3,300  acres  on  the  west 
bank  of  Simpson  Creek.  Pleasant  District, 
Barbour  County,  by  the  Bear  Mountain 
Coal  Co.,  this  acreage  having  been  sold 
to  two  different  purchasers,  all  with  a 
view  to  early  development.  All  but  1.000 
acres  were  sold  to  the  Cambria  Coal  Co., 
of  Cleveland.  B.  P.  Porter  and  associates 
of  Cleveland  purchased  the  other  thousand 
acres.  So  far  there  has  been  no  mining  in 
either  of  the  tracts  sold  but  the  Cambria 
Company  is  making  preparations  to  drive 
openings  and  develop  a  part  at  least  of  its 
2,300  acres  with  a  view  to  beginning  the 
shipment  of  coal  during  the  fall  months. 
In  order  to  develop  the  coal  acquired  both 
interests  are  having  two  miles  of  rail- 
road constructed  to  connect  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Astor  branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 

The  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  which  is  build- 
ing a  modern  mining  plant  at  Barrackville 
in  Marion  County,  now  has  under  con- 
struction a  large  tipple  and  belt  convevor. 
the  latter  to  be  200  feet  in  length  and  to 
be  used  in  bringing  the  coal  from  a  hill-top 
to  the  tipple.  Another  company  engaged 
in  getting  ready  to  operate  at  Barrackville 
is  the  L,eMar  Coal  Co.,  which  is  sinking 
two  shafts. 

An  unusually  large  scraper  conveyor 
is  being  installed  by  the  Delnvar  Fuel  Co.. 
at  its  Ruth  Mine,  located  at  Hildebrand  in 
the  Monongalia  field.  It  will  require  some 
time  to  complete  this  work  but  it  is  hoped 
to  have  tlie  appliance  ready  for  operation 
by  July  1.  This  conveyor  is  capable  of 
handling    about    300    tons    of   coal    an    hour. 


Huntington  and  Danville,  Va.,  capital 
will  l>fe  invested  in  the  development  of  a 
thousand  acres  of  coal  land  near  Hunting- 
ton. The  Morrill  Coal  Co.  in  l>eing  formed 
with  $1,000,000  capital.  L.  B.  Conway  of 
Danville  will  be  president  of  the  new  min- 
ing company,  and  Charles  ^y.  Jonea  of 
Huntington   will   be   vice   presidenL 

The  H.  T.  Williamson  Coal  Co.  has  be- 
gun to  mine  and  ship  coal  from  its  new- 
plant  in  the  Logan  region.  This  company 
plans    to    increa.se    its    production. 

Hereafter,  the  Har-Mar  Coal  Co.  will  be 
known  as  the  Warner  Collieries  Co..  this 
concern  being  owned  by  Warner  &  Co.  of 
Cleveland  who  purchased  the  a-ssets  of  the 
company  some  time  ago  The  Har-Mar 
Co.  formerly  operated  what  is  known  as  the 
Nina    mine    at    Maidsville. 

The  Mountview  Coal  Co.,  newly  organ- 
ized, will  operate  in  Kingwood  district  of 
Preston  County,  the  company  to  have 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunnelton.  This 
concern  is  capitalized  at  $50,000.  Among 
those  principally  interested  in  the  new 
concern  are :  F.  W,  Borgman.  Lt,  H. 
Borgman,  James  W.  Borgman,  Leo  L.  Borg- 
man, of  Tunnelton.  W.  Va.,  and  J.  Ben 
Brady  of  Kingwood,   W.   Va. 

The  Dolls  Run  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  company 
in  which  Monongalia  County  and  Pennsyl- 
vania capitalists  are  extensively  interested, 
being  capitalized  at  $50,000.  Coal  lands 
in  the  Clay  District  of  Monongalia  County 
are  to  be  developed,  general  offices  of  the 
(company  being  at  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
Having  an  active  part  in  forming  this  com- 
pany were :  R.  D.  Barrickman  and  David 
S.  Brewer  of  Morgantown  :  C.  M.  Barrick- 
man, of  Cassville  ;  Dominick  Tropa  of  Star 
City.    Pa.  ;    B.    H.    Brewer,    of   Monaca.    Pa. 

With  the  election  of  George  E.  Myers 
as  president  of  the  Cameron  Mining  &  De- 
velopment Co.,  the  preliminary  organization 
of  which  was  perfected  a  short  time  ago, 
this  company  has  proceeded  with  develop- 
ment work  and  is  now  engaged  in  sinking 
a  shaft  near  Cameron  where  the  company 
will  have  its  general  headquarters. 

An  improvement  made  at  the  large  by- 
product plant  of  the  Domestic  Coke  Cor- 
poration at  Fairmont  has  been  the  installa- 
tion of  a  gas  producer  plant  secured  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  ovens.  There  has 
been  no  resumption  of  operations  at  the 
plant  so  far  because  of  dullness  in  the 
market,  it  is  stated  by  C.  V.  Critchfield. 
vice-president    of    this    concern. 


WISCONSIN 

The     Northwestern    Coal    &    Dock    Co.,    is 

equipp.ng    its    Connors    Point.    Superior,    re- 
ceiving  dock    with    a    screening    plant. 

The  United  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  is  erecting 
a  $75,000  coal  handling  bridge  at  their 
South  Water  St.  dock,  near  the  entrance 
of  Milwaukee  harbor. 


Traflfic  News 


In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal  from 
Russellton,     Pa.,     to    Youngstown. 

The  Missouri  &  Illinois  R.B.,  which  is 
the  new  name  given  the  old  Illinois  South- 
ern road  and  which  has  recently  ciianged 
hands  and  undergone  other  changes  in 
equipment,  etc.,  is  now  in  regular  operation. 
The  roads  run  from  Chester  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  up  through  the  coal  fields 
of  Randolph,  Washington  and  Marion 
counties  and  terminates  in  Salem.  The 
road  carries  coal  from  mines  along  its 
route  to  the  main  lines  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  other  large  carriers,  to  be  shipped  on 
to   northern   points. 

The  commission  has  dismissed  by  request 
of  the  company  the  complaint  of  the  Sar- 
greant  Coal  Co.,  which  related  to  rates  on 
coal  from  mines  in  the  Booneville  district 
of  Indiana  to  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

The  Tampa  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Key  West 
Gas  Co..  both  of  Florida,  have  complained 
to  the  I.  C.  C.  against  unreasonable  rates 
on  foundry  coke  from  Osaka,  Va.,  to  Tampa 
and  Key  West  from  Feb.  28  to  Aug.  29, 
1919. 

Hearing  scheduled  by  the  I.  C.  C.  at 
p.rminp'ham  for  May  19  in  the  complaint 
Of  the  Corona  Coal  Co.  has  been  postponed 
to  a  date  to   be  announced  later. 

In  the  case  of  the  I'nited  LlKht  &  Rail- 
ways Co..  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 


that  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
Jenkins,  Ky.,  to  Davenport,  Muscatine,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa  City  and  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
■and  from  McRoberts,  Ky.,  to  Iowa  City,  be 
declared  reasonable. 

The  Canadian  Railway  Commission  has 
granted  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
freight  rates  on  coal  from  Alberta  mines 
to  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  effective  June  1  and  expir- 
ing on  Aug.  21.  Operators  and  dealers 
had  asked  for  .a  cut  of  20  per  cent,  but 
are  satisfied  witii  the  concession.  It  is 
expected  that  the  prices  of  soft  coal  in 
Winnipeg  will  be  decreased  between  40 
and  50c.  per  ton  as  a  result. 

Further  study  of  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission revising  rates  on  coal  shipjied  in 
interstate  traffic  to  points  in  Minnesota. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  makes  the  situ- 
ation denser  and  denser.  The  order  may 
raise  the  rate  from  the  docks  to  the  Twin 
Cities  still  further,  by  perhaps  18c.  Other 
revisions  which  are  not  in  the  line  of 
reductions  seem  possible  under  the  order. 


Personals 


C.  .4.  Garner,  formerly  division  engineer 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  in  the  Hazel- 
ton  Division,  has  resigned  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  mining  engineer  of  the  Markle 
Coal    Co.    at    Jeddo. 

W.  A.  Reutelhuher,  formerly  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Centralia  Division  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Co.  at  Centralia  has  re- 
signed to  take  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  colliery  of  the  Darkwater 
Coal    Co. 


J.  O.  Gorman,  formerly  connected  with 
the  sales  forces  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales 
Co..  recently  was  appointed  the  Indiana 
representative  of  th^  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.. 
the  headquarters  of  which  is  in  Cincinnati. 

Bruce  S.  Davles  of  the  mining  engineers 
staff  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  office  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Co.  has  been  traiisferred 
to  take  the  position  of  Division  Engineer 
of   the   Hazleton   Division. 

R.  Harlor  of  the  mechanical  engineers 
staff  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  office  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Co.  has  been  made  divi- 
sion   engineer   of    the    Centralia    Division. 

M.  Li.  Fetterman.  formerly  mining  en- 
gineer of  the  Buck  Ridge  "  Coal  Co.  of 
Shamokin.  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  mining  engineers  staff  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  at  AVilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 

Ilayden  Owens,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  division  engineer  of  the  Susquehanna 
Division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has 
been  transfered  to  the  mining  engineers 
staff  at  the  Wilkes-Rarre   office. 

Robert  Hajrer.  president  of  the  Hager 
Coal  Co.,  h.as  returned  to  Cincinnati  after 
a  two  weeks  tour  of  Michigan.  \\'hile  in 
Lansing,  he  met  with  Governor  Groesbeck, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  state  commission 
that  has  charge  of  a  central  agency  for 
the  purcliase  of  coal   for   state  institutions. 

L.  R.  Reese  and  F.  W.  McCullouj^h. 
iiresident  and  vice-v>resident  of  the  Buffalo- 
Thacker  Coal  Co..  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.. 
have  been  visiting  the  offices  of  their  New 
York  selling  subsidiary  company,  the 
Buffalo  Coal  &  Export  Corporation. 

T.  I,.  Irvine  spoke  on  the  destination 
weighing  of  coal  at  a  conference  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  with  superintendents 
of  weights  and   measures. 
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John  H.  Beasley,  an  attorney  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  named  state  agent  of 
the  Harlen  Coal  Co.,  a  Kentucky  corpora- 
tion, which  recently  qualified  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Indiana. 

Captain.  AV.  H.  Morris,  one  of  the  pioneer 
coal  operators  of  the  Brazil  Block  coal  field 
of  Indiana,  but  now  of  Colorado  Springs, 
recenty    visited    in    Brazil. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  an- 
nounced appointment  of  the  following  as 
the  first  members  of  the  anthracite  mine 
inspector's  candidate  examining  board: 
George  M.  Keiser,  Pottsville  ;  Thomas 
Thomas,  Dorranceton  ;  George  Morrell, 
Coaldale  ;  John  Griffiths,  Scranton,  and  M. 
H.  Quinnan,  Pittston.  The  board  was 
named   under  recently   approved  legislation. 

Operators  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
slack  working  period  at  the  present  time 
to  make  tours  of  inspection  at  the  various 
mines  throughout  Illinois.  Recently  a 
party  of  officials  composed  of  Harry  J. 
Meehan,  vice  president  of  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
and  president  of  the  Ernest  Coal  Co.. 
Enoch  Carver  and  F.  T.  Fritzharris, 
general  sales  manager  and  chief  engineer 
respectively  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  visited  the 
mines  owned  by  the  company  in  William- 
son County  and  also  some  in  Marion  County. 
T.  H.  Cochran,  president  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  with  a  party  of  coal  men 
recently  visited  mines  owned  by  that  com- 
pany  in    Saline    County. 

Harry  A.  Lawrence,  formerly  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  Newsam  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  Old 
Colony    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

J.  B.  Burkhardt,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Security  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Du- 
Quoin,  111.,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  vaca- 
tion  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Joseph  Petri  of  Belleville,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  as  county  mine  inspector  of  St. 
Clair  County  for  the  coming  term,  succeed- 
mg  Thos.    Simpson. 

T.  S.  Cousins,  general  superintendent  of 
the  two  mines  of  the  Equitable  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago,  located  at  Johnston 
City  and  Clinch,  111.,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  a  two  weeks  vacation  at 
Oakville,    111. 

■M.  r.  Hudson,  of  Chicago,  representing 
the  Edward  Hines  interests  of  that  city 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  the  Fairmont 
region  making  the  trip  to  Marion  county. 
W.  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  tlie 
firm  s   mining   property. 

A  recent  visitor  in  Charleston  was 
Colonel  T.  E.  Houston  who  has  extensive 
holdings  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in 
Southern   West  Virginia. 

*u"^'t?';  >^,'"'Kht  of  Cincinnati,  president  of 
the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  company 
with  A.  A.  Liggett  secretarv  of  the  com- 
pany were  in  Raleigh  County.  W  Va 
recently,  inspecting  the  properties  of  the 
company  at  Raleigh.  This  company  is 
extending  its  operations  in  the  Raleigh 
County   field. 

A.  K.  Armstrong  has  resigned  as 
resident  manager  of  the  Holdred  ColIieri».s 
Co.,  at  Blair,  W.  Va.,  and  has  returned  to 
his  former  home  in  Canada.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  manager  at  Blair  for  a  period 
of  about  SIX  years. 

A  visitor  in  the  Fairmont  region   during 

«    t]*'^!,**'''  P^'t   "f  '^'^y   was   T.   H.   .Johnson. 

of   BoUaire.    Ohio,    president   of  the   Chcsa- 

piako    Coal    Co..    which    has    an    operation 

in   the  Marion   field. 

A   visitor   in    the    Now   York   market   dur- 
i"^^    .\''    latter    part    of    IMay    was    Chai'l«-s 
y.    Sutherland   of   the    Sutherland   Coal   Cu, 
Mr.      SiitlicilaiKl      is      also      the     Mavor    dt 
Morgjuitown.    W.    Va. 

The  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  was  repre- 
senlod  In  thr  Hnfr.-.lo  .md  Cleveland  markets 
la(c  in  May  by  M.  i,.  Ta.vh.r.  vice-president 
of  the  company. 

A.    A.    Sommerville    of   Cumberland,    Md 
has   been    olecto<l    president    of   the    Eastcrii 
<  oal    Mining    Co..     of    Cuml)orland.     wliich 
reoontly     ac(|ulred     extiMisive     holdinns     in 
Preston   County.    W.    V.i. 


Industrial  News 


Minneapolis.  Minn. — The  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  Co.,  which  for  voars  has 
mainlaincd  a  retail  ofllce  on  the  "main  floor 
of  tile  I.,umber  Exchange,  has  moved  it  to 
the  floor  above,  wtioro  the  wholesale  ottlco 
has    been    located. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— The  local  office  of  the 
Jeffrey    Manufacturing    Co.    Is    now    located 


at   30    Church    St.,    Hudson  Terminal    Bldg., 
in    charge    of    Harold    B.    Wood. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Combustion  En- 
gineering Corp.  has  increased  its  office 
space  and  is  now  located  on  the  tenth  floor. 
Finance  Bldg.,  under  the  management  of 
W.  C.   Stripe. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Iron  Trade  Prod-' 
ucts  Co.  has  opened  a  new  branch  office  in 
the  Pennsyvania  Bldg.,  Telephone  5611  ;  in 
charge  of  A.  Girard  Foote,  resident  man- 
ager. 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Arthur  Hale,  for- 
merly with  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, has  opened  a  local  office  and  will  act 
as  a^ent  and  attorney  for  railroads. 


for  the  American  spirit  in  business  and  for 
freedom  from  too  much  government  re- 
straint   and    regulation. 

W.  L.  Anderson  of  Pueblo  was  elected  as 
president  to  succeed  Charles  McMillan  of 
Fort  Collins.  Others  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year :  Thomas  Owens,  Denver,  first 
vice-president ;  W.  Hagan,  Colorado 
Springs,  second  vice-president ;  E.  H.  Pe- 
terson, Denver,  treasurer ;  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
Alamosa,  secretary.  The  directors  are 
John  Harvey,  Leadville ;  G.  H.  Clendenen, 
Denver ;  R.  J.  Belcher,  Pueblo ;  Ross  M. 
Lambdin,  Gunnison ;  A.  P.  Smith,  Denver ; 
W.  Carey  Cook.  Fort  Collins,  and  H.  C. 
Harmon,    Colorado    Springs. 


Obituary 


William  A.  Todd,  chief  shipper  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  and  one  of  Scott- 
dale's  best-known  citizens  died  recently. 
Mr.  Todd  came  to  Scottdale  as  timekeeper 
for  Collins  Brothers,  contractors,  in  1872 
when  the  Southwest  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania   was    being   constructed. 

Nelson  A.  Rist,  70  years  old,  widely 
known  in  the  coal  and  coke  industries 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  former  resident  of  Dawson, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Mr.  Rist  was  largely  interested  in  the 
West  Virginia  coal  fields  and  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Fink  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  Little 
Kanawha  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  holders  of  large 
acreages  in  Gilmore  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

Colonel  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke,  a  noted 
engineer  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry, 
and  commander  of  the  110th  Engineers, 
Thirty-fifth  Division,  during  the  late  war. 
died  suddenly  from  pneumonia  at  New 
York,  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 


Association  Activities 


Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  on  May  13,  at  which  J.  Bert  Ross 
was  elected  president,  J.  T.  Roberts,  vice- 
president  and  John  Adema,  R.  H.  Davison 
and  T.  M.  Byrne,  with  the  officers,  direc- 
tors. W.  E.  McCollum  was  appointed  sec- 
retary-treasurer by  the  Board.  President 
Ross  was  selected  to  represent  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  and  former  president  W.  D. 
Ward,  to  look  after  the  association's  inter- 
ests on  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
which  committee  he  is  a  member. 


Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange 

The  exchange  has  had  under  considera- 
tion for  several  months  past  a  series  of 
meetings  of  the  members  m  the  way  of 
a  monthly  get-together  meeting.  Recently, 
without  very  much  preparation,  the  first 
of  these  was  held.  The  speakers  were 
supplied  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  and  in- 
cluded Charles  W.  Dupuis,  president  of 
the  Citizen's  National  Bank.  R.  M.  Atkins, 
vice  president  and  in  charge  of  credits  for 
the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co..  and  G.  L. 
(rrueii  of  the  Gruen  Watch  Co.  All  three 
rcl.'ited  what  was  being  done  regarding  the 
interchange  of  credit  information  between 
\arious  trades  and  the  coal  men  were 
asked  to  cooperate.  Other  meetings  of  this 
cliaractor  will  be  held  throughout  the 
Slimmer. 


Colorado   Retail  Coal   Dealers' 
Association 

Delegates  to  the  convention  of  tlie  as- 
sociation, held  in  Fort  Collins  were  urged 
by  W.  W.  Curtis,  an  operator  of  Colorado 
Spring?,  to  buy  coal  to  the  extent  of  their 
fliiaiu'ial  ability,  without  delav.  as  a  matter 
of  public  duty.  He  predicted  that  coal 
will  be  scarce  next  winter  and  prices  high. 

F.  R.  Choate,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.R.,  who  also 
addressed  the  delegates,  said  there  is 
virtually  no  storage  coal  in  the  West  at 
present,  due  to  a  falling  market,  the 
money  stringency  and  agitation  for  lower 
freight  rates.  He  said  there  are  450,000 
freight    cars   Idle    at   present. 

President  Charles  A.  Lorv  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  niade  a  plea 


Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association 
of  West  Virginia 

The  association  held  a  largely  attended 
meeting  during  the  recent  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  association  in  New 
York,  the  principal  matter  discussed  at 
the  meeting  being  the  application  of  the 
Ohio  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  flexible  differential 
against  West  Virginia.  The  present  dif-- 
ferential,  based  on  the  1917  decision,  is 
40c.,  but  the  Ohio  roads  claim  that  as  the 
present  rates  have  at  least  doubled  since 
1917,  that  the  differential  should  be  80c. 
In  other  words,  they  contend  that  as  rates 
go  up  the  differential  should  be  widened. 
The  smokeless  people  instructed  their  sec- 
retary, E.  J.  McVann,  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. 

The  following  companies  were  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  association:  Litz- 
Smith  Coal  Co.  ;  Rhodell  Coal  Co.  ;  Wood- 
Peck  Fuel  Co.  ;  Wilton  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  : 
Monticello  Smokelss  Coal  Co.  ;  Imperial 
Colliery  Co. 


West  Virginia   Coal    Association 

J.  G.  Bradley,  of  Dundon,  president  of 
the  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation was  also  re-'clected  as  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association,  it 
being  his  fourth  term  in  such  a  capacity. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  during  the  three-day  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Coal  Association.  Other 
officers  elected  were  Everett  Drennen  of 
Elkins,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Coxl 
&  Coke  Co..  as  vice-president ;  W.  H.  Cun- 
ningham of  Huntington,  as  secretary  ;  A.  H. 
Land,   of  Charleston   as   treasurer. 

At  the  meeting  at  which  oflrtcers  were 
elected,  the  freight  rate  problem  which  is 
of  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  discussed 
from  all  angles  by  the  assembled  member- 
ship. 


Coming  Meetings 


.American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
urgical  Engineers  will  meet  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  Sept.  12  to  17.  Secretary. 
Bradley  Stoughton.  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York    City. 

Michigan-Ohio-lndiana     Coal     .Association 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1.5,  16 
and  17  at  Cedar  Point.  Ohio.  Secretary,  B. 
F.    Nigh,    Brunson    Bldg..    Columbus. 

National  .XsNociation  of  Cost  Account- 
ants will  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Sept.  14,  1.5  and  16.  Sec- 
retary. S.  C.  McLeod.  130  West  42d  St.. 
New    York    City. 

Rocky     Mountain     Coal     Mining     Institute 

will  hold  its  summer  meeting  beginning 
June  28  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Secretary, 
F.    W.    Wliiteside,    Denver.    Col. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  .America  will 
hold  its  twelfth  annual  mooting  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  July  12  to  15.  Secretary  J.  W. 
Paul,    Bureau    of    Mines,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  .As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Chicago,  111,.  Julv  13 
and    14. 

American     Socie'.y    for    Testinr    ^laterisls 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  .Asburv  Park.  X.  J..  .Tune 
20  to  24.  Secretary.  C.  L.  Warwick,  131.5 
Spruce    St.,    Philaaelphia.    Pa. 

The  -American  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Eciuipment.  The  twentv.fourth  .annual  con- 
vention on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum. 
Chicago.  III.  Assistant  secretarv,  John  T. 
Burns.    Congress    Hotel.    Chicago.    111. 

.American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting.  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C.  Olsen. 
Polytechnii     Institute.     Brooklyn.     N.     Y. 
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Is  Compulsion  Without  Regulation 
Possible? 

WHEN  Senator  Frelinghuysen  had  his  "Coal  Indus- 
try Stabilization  Act"  reported  out  on  May  16  he 
let  it  be  known  that  his  haste  was  due  te  a  desire  to 
obtain  a  favorable  place  on  the  calender  of  the  Senate 
for  the  bill.  He  was  understood  to  have  been  of  open 
mind  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  bill  and  to  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  industry  and  the  secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interior  with  the  idea  of  perfecting 
the  measure. 

The  proposed  conference  has  been  held.  It  is  but  a 
recitation  of  history  to  state  that  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  second  day's  conference  and  not  until  every 
attempt  to  provide  a  substitute  measure  had  failed  that 
the  coal  men  came  forward  with  any  suggestion  for  con- 
sideration of  the  details  of  the  bill.  The  first  statement 
of  the  coal  men  at  the  conference  was  to  register  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  as  the  beginning  of  regulation  of  the 
industry.  The  Senator  maintained  that  the  bill  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  coal  industry  and  appeared  surprised 
that  such  definite  opposition  should  develop  at  this  late 
date,  indicating  that  he  had  supposed  that  the  coal  men 
in  part  at  least  would  not  oppose  the  principle  of  the 
legislation  although  they  might  question  its  details. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  May  4,  and  therefore 
before  the  verbiage  of  the  present  bill  was  known,  Mr. 
Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, appeared  before  the  sub-committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  said,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  measure,  "It  is  the  belief  of 
the  men  who  make  up  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Coal  "Association  that  current  collection  and 
publication  of  business-like  information  as  to  some 
features  of  the  coal  industry  by  a  practical  branch  of 
the  government  can  be  very  helpful  to  the  coal  industiy 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  public.  With  the  competitive 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  soft-coal  business — I  speak 
only  for  bituminous  coal — we  have  always  felt  that  with 
such  information  and  with  the  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion under  the  emergency  powers  vested  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  no  regulation  of  the  coal 
Industry  would  be  needed.  We  are  opposed  to  regula- 
tion of  the  industry  by  the  government.  This  bill 
contemplates  the  collection  of  certain  information. 
.  .  .  If  the  coal  industry  could  be  satisfied  that  this 
is  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  get  uncolored  facts, 
without  a  desire  to  use  facts  to  bolster  up  some  theory 
of  regulation  or  control  that  someone  may  want  to 
advance,  I  think  the  industry  would  welcome  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  practical  business  information." 
In  view  of  this  statement  the  position  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  bituminous  coal  operators  at  the  conference 
in  complete  opposition  to  the  bill  would  indicate  their 


belief  that  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  mea.sure  i.s  in  fact 
regulatory. 

The  coal  wholesalers  have  been  uncompromising  in 
their  opposition  to  this  or  any  other  bill  with  respect  to 
coal.  Any  legislation  that  contains  the  word  coal  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  George  Cushing.  The  Senator  need 
have  no  surprise  that  the  jobbers  offer  no  support  to  his 
program.  The  retail  dealers  and  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  not,  prior  to  the  con- 
ference in  Washington,  given  public  expression  to  their 
position  on  this  particular  bill,  although  both  were 
definitely  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  form  of  regulation 
of  the  industry. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  we  have  on  the  one  hand 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  contends  that  his  proposal 
is  not  regulation — that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
industry — and  that  some  legislation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial now  to  forestall  regulatory  measures  later  when  and 
if  coal  prices  again  go  up.  On  the  other  extreme  are 
those,  as  the  wholesalers,  who  favor  nothing  except 
letting  things  be  as  they  are,  figuring  that  if  and  when 
the  demand  for  regulation  again  arises,  as  it  did  last 
winter,  they  can  again  beat  it.  In  between  we  find 
Secretary  Hoover,  who  has  merely  asked  for  certain 
data  to  be  furnished  to  the  government,  without  being 
particular  as  to  how  or  through  whom  it  is  supplied, 
and  who  does  not  favor  any  form  of  regulatory  legisla- 
tion, and  the  conservatives  in  the  industry — the  opera- 
tors, bituminous  and  aithracite — who  see  the  value  to 
them  and  to  the  consumer  of  current  publication  of 
much  more  data  on  coal  than  are  now  available  and  vho 
are  willing  to  go  to  considerable  length  to  provide  that 
data,  but  who  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  compulsory 
fact-finding,  which  they  consider  a  form  of  regulation. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  the  situation  is  that  save 
Senator  Calder,  none  taking  part  in  the  conference 
wants  to  regulate  coal — the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  that  process — and  yet 
they  failed  to  get  together.  The  issue  appears  to  be 
whether  there  shall  be  a  coal  bill.  A  coal  bill  can  be 
drawn  that  will  provide  for  the  submission  of  reports  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  likewise  provide  for  the  special 
investigations  such  as  that  pertaining  to  zoning,  stand- 
ards of  coal,  central  purchasing  by  the  government  ar^d 
the  other  pet  ideas  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen — a  bill 
that  the  conservative,  constructive  element  in  the  coal 
industry  can  accept  without  fear.  Statutory  zoning, 
definite  standards  of  quality  for  all  coal  sold  and  central 
purchasing  by  the  government  are  not  practicable,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  special  investigations  by  any  agent 
of  the  government  will  so  demonstrate.  It  is  not  these 
fanciful  schemes  that  make  the  Frelinghuysen  bill 
objectionable.  It  is  not  even  that  the  bill  provides  for 
compulsory  reports  that  causes  many  to  oppose  it. 
although  we  consider  that  the  worst  feature.  Com- 
pulsory fact-finding  is  unnecessary  and  is  reorulatory. 
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It  should  be  eliminated  from  any  measure  considered  by 
the  coal  trade. 

The  big  question  is.  Where  does  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion lead?  The  extremists  in  the  coal  industry  say  that 
any  coal  legislation  now  will  lead  inevitably  to  regula- 
tion. Senator  Frelinghuysen,  also  an  extremist,  says 
that  no  coal  legislation  now  will  lead  inevitably  to 
regulation.  Since  if  either  is  right,  then  both  are  right, 
the  coal  trade  has  a  ticklish  decision  to  reach,  and  that, 
seemingly,  at  once.  Whatever  hope  we  had  that  the 
conservatives  in  the  coal  industry  would  be  able  to 
effect  such  changes  in  the  pending  bill  as  would  make 
it  non-regulatory  and  simply  the  fact-finding  measure 
to  which  they  are  committed,  was  dispelled  when  the 
conference  in  Washington  was  turned  into  the  "town 
hall"  meeting  that  it  was  announced  in  advance  was  to 
be  avoided. 

The  essence  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  determined  to  have  a  coal 
bill  bearing  his  name  and  that  there  is  no  administra- 
tion policy  on  coal  legislation  that  will  support  him  in 
getting  through  Congress  any  bill  to  which  he  cannot 
get  some  measure  of  support  from  the  business  men  in 
the  industry. 

The  easiest  position  to  assume  and  to  maintain  is 
that  of  the  "bitter  ender."  It  is  not  difficult  to  oppose 
everything,  concede  nothing  and,  if  eventually  beaten,  to 
say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  to  be  constructive,  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  "association  of  nations"  without  joining 
a  "league  of  nations"  is  a  task  of  no  mean  dimensions. 
There  is  a  large  element  in  the  coal  industry,  having 
large  investments,  that  believes  the  public  relations  of 
the  coal  industry  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired  and 
that  the  way  to  improve  them  is  by  giving  the  consumer 
more  information.  In  the  contest  on  the  pending  legis- 
lation that  is  next  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it 
remains  for  these  men  to  show  that  Senator  Freling- 
huysen is  at  once  promising  the  voter  regulation  of  the 
prices  he  pays  for  coal  and  the  coal  man  no  regulation  of 
the  prices  he  may  charge. 

We  entertain  the  hope  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
a  way  will  be  found  to  centralize  and  increase  the 
information  of  the  government  and  the  consumer  about 
coal  and  that  the  principle  on  'vhich  it  will  be  done  will 
be  education  and  not  compulsion  or  regulation. 


Laudable  Propaganda 

WE  RECOMMEND  every  seller  of  coal  to  turn  back 
to  our  issue  of  June  2  and  Mr.  Sampson's  analysis 
of  the  coal-purchasing  agents'  state  of  mind — not  that 
we  subscribe  to  all  that  he  has  tu  say  about  the  coal 
trade  but  because  he  said  a  lot  of  things  every  shipper 
should  ponder  on.  There  also  wouid  seem  to  be  some 
things  on  which  the  professional  coal  buyer  should 
ponder  before  he  accepts  as  final  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Sampson. 

We  believe  that  all  the  coal  trade  has  a  right  to 
expect — and  it  at  least  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
much — from  the  consumer  of  coal  in  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  business  is  that  stock  piles  be 
not  allowed  to  shrink  below  the  normal  expressed  in 
termi  of  days'  and  weeks'  supply.  That  is,  a  plant  that 
normally  requires  one  thousand  tons  per  day  and 
would  ordinarily  carry  thirty  days'  supply,  or  30,000 
tons,  on  hand,  but  is  now  using  but  five  hundred  tons 
per  day  should  not  allow  its  reserve  to  drop  below  15,000 
tons. 


If  the  coal  trade  has  been  urging  the  buying  of  coal — 
propaganda,  if  you  will — because  of  possible  shortage 
next  winter,  the  persuasion  is  really  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  consumer.  The  coal  industry  when  afflicted  by 
a  car  shortage  next  winter  or  next  year,  or  whenever  it 
comes,  will  be  as  powerless  as  the  consumer  to  increase 
output.  There  is  just  one  party  in  the  game  that  can 
prevent  acute  shortages  and  that  party  is  the  consumer, 
for  whom  the  purchasing  agent  is  the  contact  with  the 
coal  industry.  Coal  is  but  -one  of  the  subjects  on  which 
the  professional  buyer  must  be  expertly  inforaied,  as 
Mr.  Sampson  points  out,  but  bituminous  coal  is  one  of 
the  commodities  with  respect  to  which  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand  sometimes  fails — when  the  link  of 
transportation  breaks. 


Must  1  Do  It  Myself? 

A  GENERAL  manager  in  a  state  with  small  mines 
bitterly  lamented  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  none 
of  them  could  be  brought  beyond  a  certain  low  figure. 
His  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  was  that  the 
psychology  of  the  average  employee  was  against  a 
large  output — he  thought  in  hundreds  not  in  thousands. 
The  men  protested  they  were  doing  well  when  the  output 
was  still  low. 

Perhaps  a  truer  story  was  that  no  mining  background 
existed.  Every  man  on  whom  the  management  had  to 
rely  was  a  novice.  The  superintendent  and  the  foreman, 
if  they  would  have  anything  done  must  do  it  themselves 
or  stand  by  and  see  it  done.  Perhaps  the  foreman  and 
superintendent  did  not  have  that  class  of  ability,  so 
there  was  no  one  to  do  the  work,  and  it  was  left  undone 
or  half  done. 

But  in  a  mine  where  the  superintendent  is  expert  in 
the  line  of  his  duties,  the  foreman  in  his,  the  pumpman 
in  his  and  all  down  the  list  there  are  men  able  to  do 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  matters  move  along  easily. 
The  management  does  not  question:  "Must  I  do  it 
myself?"  Each  man  has  the  knack  that  goes  with  his 
line  of  work,  and  the  business  moves  forward  efficiently. 

There  must  be  a  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence for  success.  Every  plant  must  be  able  to  draw  to 
itself  talent  of  that  kind.  Wages  being  more  or  less 
standard  the  choice  of  employment  will  be  based  on 
kindly  treatment,  comforts  and  advantages,  and  the 
mine  which  has  these  to  offer  will  get  the  pick. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying article  by  N.  0.  Irwin,  attracts  the  best  and 
by  training  makes  it  still  better.  Education  is  abso- 
lutely needed  for  success  in  operation.  Though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  teach  all  the  men  in  all  the  trades  around 
a  mine  with  the  limited  knowledge  superintendent,  fore- 
men, engineer  and  village  schoolmaster  possess,  yet  the 
instruction  provokes  thought,  and  thought  mixed  with 
experience  creates  knowledge,  and  the  school  does  its 
work  in  the  end. 

Until  the  mine  is  full  of  experts  who  all  in  some  par- 
ticular lines  have  the  better  of  the  superintendent  and 
who  are  self  starters  we  caimot  have  successful  plants 
with  large  output.  By  schools  and  by  patient  instruc- 
tion we  must  get  the  mines  beyond  the  stage  where 
"If  I  want  it  done  right  I  must  do  it  myself";  instead 
we  must  have  as  an  ideal  "If  I  want  it  done  right  I 
must  leave  it  to  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  do  it." 
To  that  end  we  must  attract  the  right  men  and  give 
^them — if  they  do  not  have  it — the  needed  background 
of  training  and  experience. 
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NEAV  AND  OLD  NEM'^CASTLE  MINE  IN  KING  COUNTY,  WASHINGTON 

Old  mine  is  in  \\\c  upper  nieasuies — No.   4,  No.  3  and   Bagley.     New  mine  i.s  mo.'stly  in  the  Miildoon  but 

i.s  di-iven  in  the.se  three  measures  al.so. 

Old  Newcastle  Mine,  Flooded  and  Filled  with  Washery 
Waste,  Is  Drained  by  Diamond  Drillholes 

Fire  in  Old  Workings  Made  Flooding  Necessary — New  Mine  Opened 
in  Seams  Extending  Below  Old  Mine  and  Extensions  Proposed  in 
Seams    Formerly    Worked    Compelled    Company    to    Drain    Water 

By  H.  S.  Ash^ 

Newcastle,  Wash. 


ON  THE  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington,  in 
King  County,  Wash.,  twenty-two  miles  by  rail 
from  Seattle,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  reached 
by  automobile,  lies  the  old  Newcastle  mine.  This  opera- 
tion was  shut  down  on  Dec.  17,  1894,  on  account  of  a 
fire  in  the  pumproom  on  the  first  slope  level,  or  what 
is  now  known  as  the  second  level.  This  fire  got  beyond 
control;  the  mine  was  promptly  flooded  and  has  never 
been  reopened. 

When  in  1906  it  was  discovered  that  a  bed  of  coal 
called  the  Muldoon  was  workable  the  present  Newcastle 
mine  was  started  in  this  measure,  and  it  is  still  in 
operation.  For  years  the  fine  coal  and  reject  material 
from  the  preparation  plant  was  dumped  into  the  slope 
of  the  old  mine,  and  this  has  proven  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  dewatering  the  old  work- 
ings. It  was  feared  at  first  that  when  the  water  was 
removed  from  the  old  mine,  fire  would  again  start  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  Thus  far  this  has  not  oc- 
curred, and  it  has  been  found  that  the  old  mine  is 
filling  with  blackdamp,  so  that,  unless  a  circulation  of 
air  is  set  up,  no  fire  is  likely  to  be  kindled  in  the  old 
operation. 

At  present  the  Newcastle  mine  produces  about  900 
tons  of  coal  per  8-hr.  shift,  300  men  being  employed. 
The  coal  mined  is  sub-bituminous  and  finds  its  principal 
market  in  the  Puget  Sound  cities  and  contiguous  terri- 
tory. The  fine  material  is  now  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  briquets  and  for  making  powdered  fuel 
instead  of  being  rejected.  The  property  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co..  of  Seattle.  Wash. 

Drive  to  Boundary  and  Work  on  Retreat 

The  old  mine,  which  stratigraphically  is  about  400  ft. 
above  the  Muldoon  bed,  was  dewatered  in  order  to  re- 
move the  hazard  its  presence  involved  in  the  working  of 

•Superintendent,  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  Newcastle,  Wa.sh. 


the  coal  beds  of  the  new  mine  and  to  make  possible  the 
reopening  of  the  beds  of  the  old  mine,  which  are  among 
the  best  in  the  field.  Four  workable  beds  are  present. 
They  dip  on  an  average  -10  deg.  and  are  separated  by 
the  usual  shales  and  sandstones.  The  distance  between 
the  beds  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  combined 
thickness  of  coal  in  the  measures  is  about  27  ft.  Before 
the  overlying  beds  can  be  worked  from  the  present 
slope,  it  is  necessai-y  to  go  safely  under  the  old  mine 
beyond  its  extreme  limits.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  map, 
only  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the  No.  3  and  No. 
4  seams  can  be  worked  without  dewatering  the  old 
operation. 

The  old  mine  was  driven  to  the  fi+'th  level,  or  one 
level  deeper  than  the  present  operation  has  reached. 
This  level  of  the  old  mine,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
dewatered  when  the  present  slope  workings  have  been 
driven  to  a  corresponding  depth.  The  method  followed 
in  working  the  beds  in  this  operation  is  to  develop  one 
level  while  the  one  above  it  is  producing  coal.  The 
developing  level  is  driven  to  the  boundary  and  the  mine 
operated  on  the  retreat.  It  takes,  at  the  present  rate 
of  development,  about  five  years  to  reach  a  level  and 
drive  to  the  property  limits.  The  level  workings  are 
approximately  13,000  ft.  long. 

Old  Mine  Had  Developed  Three  Coal  Beds 

Although  dewatering  was  contemplated  for  several 
years,  it  was  never  actually  attempted  until  the  early 
part  of  1920.  The  delay  was  the  outcome  of  several 
reasons,  among  them  the  cost  of  the  power  used  in  de- 
watering  and  the  liability  that  fires  in  the  upper  bed 
would  result.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  the  Newcastle 
mine  was  electrified,  and  all  the  energy  necessary  could 
then  be  obtained  from  a  hydro-electric  plant.  Because 
the  second  and  ihird  levels  of  the  old  mine  were  worked 
out,  sealed   off  and  caved,    it   was   necessaiy   in   these 
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Transverse  SecJ'ion  A-B 
FIG.  1.  TRAXSVERSE  SECTION  OF  STRATA  ON  LINE  AB 
The  levels  to  which  any  one  given  numbei-  is  assigned  in  tiie 
different  beds  are  opened  up  at  approximately  the  same  elevatioti 
and  not  at  equal  vertical  distances  from  the  mine  opening.  Tliu--^ 
a  bed  may  have  a  second  level  and  no  first.  In  fact  only  No.  3 
in  the  old  mine  has  a  first  level.  This  section  shows  two  of 
the  thi-ee  series  of  diamond  drillings — those   near  the   main   slope. 

instances  to  drill  the  drainage  holes  to  the  old  mine 
from  a  point  near  the  slope  landings  on  the  Muldoon 
seam. 

In  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  the  beds  found  are 
the  No.  4,  the  No.  3,  the  Bagley,  the  May  Creek  and 
the  Muldoon,  the  last  of  which  is  the  underlying  bed 
and  the  one  on  which  the  haulage  slope  and  main  air- 
ways are  driven,  and  on  which  the  output  of  the  new 
mine  almost  wholly  depends.  The  measures  worked  and 
flooded  in  the  old  mine  were  the  No.  3,  the  No.  4  and 
the  Bagley,  the  principal  one  being  the  No.  3.  Of  the 
Bagley  bed  only  a  small  portion  was  worked  on  the 
second  level,  and  only  the  slope  and  airways  in  the  Mul- 
doon bed  are  driven  under  these  old  workings.  The  May 
Creek  bed  has  not  been  worked  in  any  of  the  slope  opera« 
tions  in  this  coal  field. 

For  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  holes  a  prospecting 
diamond  drill,  type  B,  manufactured  by  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.,  is  employed.  It  is  driven  by  air  sup- 
plied from  the  mine  compressors  located  on  the  surface. 
The  hydraulic  cylinder  of  the  drill  is  connected  at  each 
level  directly  to  the  column-line  pressure  of  the  pres- 
ent mine. 

The  Bagley  bed  was  wo-  ked  only  at  the  second  level 
and  was  not  opened  out  to  any  large  extent.  The  opera- 
tions in  this  bed  being  so  restricted  it  was  possible  to 
reach  it  only  by  drillholes  driven  from  a  point  near  the 
slope  of  the  new  mine,  which,  as  will  be  noted  in  the 
frontispiece,  is  not  far  from  the  slope  of  the  old  mine. 
The  workings  in  this  bed  were  the  first  tapped.  This 
measure  overlies  the  Muldoon  seam  and  by  a  rock  tunnel 
is  connected  on  the  second  level  of  the  old  mine  to  the 
second  level  of  No.  3  bed.  Thus  che  water  in  this  level, 
if  not  in  some  way  blocked  as  suggested  later,  is  con- 
nected with  that  in  the  rest  of  the  old  mine  workings. 

L.ARGER  AND   STEEPFR   TIOLE   MAKES   JOB  EaSIER 

The  May  Creek  bed  lies  about  midway  between  the 
Muldoon  and  the  Bagley  measures.  It  is  a  dirty  coal 
averaging  about  4  ft.  in  thickness.  In  order  to  avoid 
bringing  the  water  into  the  coal  bed,  as  well  as  to  obvi- 
ate casing  the  holes  through  it,  it  was  decided  to  drive 
a  rock  tunnel  througli  and  beyond  this  seam  and  to 
within  50  ft.  stratigraphically  of  the  Bagley  workings 
in  the  old  mine. 

Accordingly  this  tunnel  was  driven  7  \  7  ft.  in  dimen- 
sions to  the  point  above  indicated,  and  boreholes  were 
drilled  from  that  point  to  the  Bagley  seam.     The  first 


hole  was  driven  level  with  a  bit  which  makes  a  2-in. 
hole.  It  tapped  the  water  successfully,  the  pressure 
being  97  lb.  per  sq.in.  While  going  through  the  foot- 
wall  of  the  Bagley  workings  the  hole  frequently  caved, 
and  the  bed  of  clay  which  underlies  the  Bagley  seam 
also  gave  trouble.  In  going  through  the  broken  ground 
in  the  footwall  of  the  old  mine  a  steel  bit  was  employed. 

It  was  decided  to  drill  the  succeeding  holes  larger, 
and  accordingly  the  machine  was  equipped  with  the  N 
size  of  rod  and  a  single-tube  core  barrel,  the  holes  being 
drilled  3  in.  in  diameter.  This  increased  the  pressure 
on  the  bit,  and  difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting 
the  rods  out  of  the  hole,  for  the  water  forced  the 
cuttings  and  loose  rock  between  the  rod  and  the  sides 
of  the  opening.  The  second  hole  was  driven  at  a  pitch 
of  3  2  deg.  upward,  which  facilitated  operations,  the  hole 
keeping  itself  clean  much  more  easily. 

It  then  was  decided  to  drill  the  next  hole  with  B  rods, 
which  are  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  but  still  to  employ 
the  N  size  of  single-tube  core  barrel,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 10  ft.  long,  thus  making  a  3-in.  hole  with  a  small 
rod.  This  arrangement  worked  well,  and  the  rest  of  the 
holes  on  this  level  and  in  fact  all  those  on  other  levels 
were  drilled  in  this  same  manner. 

Water  Pressure  Controlled  by  Chuck  Alone 

In  all,  four  holes  were  driven  in  the  Bagiey  bed,  the 
shortest  being  90  ft.  long,  and  the  longest,  where  the 
mine  was  found  caved,  120  ft.  It  was  found  that  by 
drilling  with  the  small  rods  and  large  core  barrel  on  a 
pitch  of  3  to  7  deg.,  the  holes  cleaned  themselves  without 
difficulty  and  that  the  pressure  was  relieved  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  many  instances  when  taking  out  the 
rods  it  could  be  controlled  by  the  chuck  of  the  drill  alone, 
even  when  tapping  the  water  at  a  pressure  of  217  lb. 
per  sq.in.  No  gland  was  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
back,  nor  should  one  be  used,  as  this  device  rather  main- 
tains the  pressure  than  relieves  it.  Four  holes  totaling 
440  ft.  were  drilled  on  the  second  level,  tapping  the 
water  at  a  pressure  of  97  lb.  per  sq.in. 

The  second  point  chosen  as  the  location  for  another 
series  of  drillholes  was  on  the  third  Muldoon  level  at  a 
point  near  the  main  slope  of  the  new  mine.  Here  a 
7  x  7-ft.  rock  tunnel  200  ft.  long  was  driven  slightly 
upgrade.  It  reached  and  passed  the  Bagley  bed  at  a 
point  beyond  that  part  of  the  bed  in  which  coal  had  been 
mined.  The  Baglej^  seam  was  worked  in  the  old  mine 
only  on  the  second  level,  as  it  was  dirty  and  was  with 
diflficulty  kept  open.  Consequently  it  did  not  tap  any 
water.  The  tunnel  ended  at  a  point  319  ft.  on  a  hori- 
zontal line  from  the  old  mine. 


+  500 


-500' 


Transverse  Section   C- 0 


FlU.  2.  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  STRATA  ON  LINE  CD 
This  section  shows  the  di'illed  connection  between  No.  4  in  the 
new  mine  and  No.  3  in  tlie  old  mine.  These  drillholes  were  driven 
into  the  No.  3  bid  tliroiigh  the  roof,  or  'hanging  wall."  which. 
being  unfractured  and  free  from  clay,  can  be  penetrated  with 
little  tioublo.  Taking  the  water  from  the  roof  an<l  remote  from 
the  filled  slope  will  prevent  tb->  drawing  of  silt  f  t  om  the  nunc. 
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Progress  of  Pumping, Time 

FIG.  3.  GRAPH  SHOWING  PROGRESS  OF  PUMPING 
The  water  which  before  pumping-  stood  at  543  ft.  above  sea 
level,  only  29  ft.  short  of  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
had  already  dropped  to  267  ft.  (or  a  drop  of  276  ft.)  on  March 
12.  1921.  It  fell  256  ft.  in  113  days.  The  intention  is  to  lower  It 
to  a  point  194  ft.  below  sea  level,  or  461  ft.  more,  which,  at  the 
present  rate,  would  take  204  days. 

Here  the  rock  was  found  to  be  solid  and  four  3-in. 
holes  were  driven  with  the  N  core  barrel  and  bit,  using 
the  B  rods.  Caved  ground  was  encountered  in  the  foot- 
wall  of  the  old  mine  at  the  third  level.  The  holes  were 
driven  with  a  rise  of  2>\  deg.,  so  as  to  reach  the  old 
workings  about  10  ft.  above  the  old  gangway.  They  all 
holed  through  at  about  319  ft.  and  the  pressure  was 
found  to  be  217  lb.  per  sq.in. 

The  last  20  ft,  of  these  holes  was  put  in  with  a  steel 
bit  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  ground  underlying  the  foot- 
wall  of  the  No.  3  bed  in  the  old  mine  is  chiefly  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  which  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water.  These  holes  consequently  made  much  water  when 
they  arrived  within  30  ft.  of  their  collars.  The  total 
length  of  the  four  holes  driven  by  the  diamond  drills 
from  the  end  of  this  rock  tunnel  was  1,276  ft. 

Last  Drillings  Were  from  No.  4  to  No.  3  Bed 

When  this  work  was  completed  the  drill  was  moved 
to  the  fourth  level  of  the  No.  4  seam,  which  had  been 
reached  by  a  rock  tunnel  driven  beyond  and  eastward 
of  the  old  workings.  The  location  of  this  work  can  be 
seen  by  looking  on  the  left  side  of  the  frontispiece  near 
the  lower  end  of  section  line  CD.  Here  five  holes  of  an 
aggregate  length  of  1,300  ft.  have  been  drilled,  all  being 
3  in.  in  diameter.  The  holes  that  have  been  completed 
were  driven  in  like  manner  to  those  on  the  third  level. 
They  average  260  ft.  long.  The  first  hole  tapped  the 
water  at  a  pressure  of  210  lb.  per  sq.in. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  solid  face,  the  rock  tunnel  was 
driven  21  ft.  into  the  footwall  of  the  No.  4  bed.  It  was 
decided  to  make  the  boreholes  strike  about  100  ft.  from 
the  face  of  the  fourth  level  of  No.  3  bed  in  the  old 
mine.  To  do  this  by  a  tunnel  and  drillholes  driven  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  level  would  have 


involved  the 
in  the  new 
operations, 
rock  tunnel 
level  at  an 
This  meant 
considerably 
the  work. 


extension  of  the  fourth  level  of  bed  No.  4 
mine.  This,  however,  would  have  delayed 
Consequently  it  was  decided  to  drive  the 
and  boreholes  on  a  line  which  struck  the 
angle  somewhat  less  than  a  right  angle, 
a  somewhat  greater  length  of  borehole  but 
decreased   the  time   required   to   complete 


These  Fourth-Level  Holes  Will  Not  Block 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  old  mine  was  al- 
lowed to  become  full  of  water,  after  which  culm  was 
dumped  into  the  slope  for  years.  Difficulties  having 
been  experienced  from  the  coal  blocking  the  hole.s  on 
the  .second  level,  it  is  assuring  to  the  management  to 
know  that  those  now  drilled  on  the  fourth  level  of  No.  4 
bed  are  placed  at  a  point  farthest  from  the  slope  of  the 
old  mine  and  so  pass  into  that  mine  through  the  hang- 
ing wall  and  not  the  footwall.  The  difficulty  experienced 
from  loose  material  will  thus  be  averted.  The  first 
60  ft.  of  the  second  hole  passed  through  sandstone 
saturated  with  water,  rendering  the  workings  wet.  The 
water  soon  drained  off,  however,  and  the  remaining  180 
ft.  of  the  ground  between  the  No.  4  and  No.  3  beds 
was  found  to  be  a  fine-grained  sandy  shale  through 
which  water  would  not  pass,  with  the  result  that  the 
hole  was  dry. 

Although  the  existing  maps  were  known  to  be  in 
error,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  elevations  as  correct. 
The  first  drillhole  proved  that  the  horizontal  projectioa 
had  been  erroneously  located  about  -50  ft.  This  hole 
was  driven  so  as  to  enter  the  old  mine  about  20  ft.  above 
the  probable  floor  of  the  gangway.  At  a  point  2  ft. 
from  the  old  mine,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
210  lb.  per  square  inch  on  the  rock,  the  hole  was  drj-. 
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FIG.  4.  GAGE  READINGS  AT  DRILLHOLES 
At  A,  B  and  C  the  fall  in  pounds  was  unusually  rapid  but  did 
not  continue.  In  fact  the  pressure  rapidly  rose.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  breaking  of  natural  silt  dams  within  the  mine 
wluch  on  ruptuie  caused  the  inundation  of  the  lower-pressure 
area  with  water  from  points  where  the  pressure  was  greater. 
After  every  such  readjustment  the  water  was  unusually  full  of 
silt.  ^ 
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Valve  and  Pipe  Arrangements  for  Drilling" 

FIG.  5.  VALVE  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  DRILLING 
The  large  gate  valve  is  provided  so  that  the  core  barrel  of  the 
drill  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  3-in.  hole  without  injuring  the 
valve  seat.  The  casing  is  sunk  into  the  rock  10  ft.,  except  in  the 
fourth  level,  where  the  pressure  is  greater,  the  sandstone  is 
softer  and  the  coal  seam  nearer,  necessitating  protection  against 
leakage  around  the  pipe.      Here  the  casing  is   20   ft.  deep. 

No  water  became  noticeable  until  within  1  ft.  of  the 
old  workings,  where  the  drill  was  stopped  for  half  an 
hour.  Even  then  the  water  was  not  troublesome,  but 
when  it  was  shut  off  from  the  rod,  a  small  amount  con- 
tinued to  flow.  The  drill  broke  through  after  being 
driven  1  ft.  further.  The  rods  had  been  pulled  when 
within  4  ft.  of  the  old  mine,  and  the  core  barrel  cleaned, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  the  hole  becom- 
ing blocked.  This  hole  was  drilled  from  start  to  finish 
with  a  diamond  bit  of  N  size. 

Experience  here  gained  has  clearly  shown  the  benefit 
of  drilling  into  the  hanging  wall  instead  of  into  the 
footwall,  as  there  is  then  no  broken  ground  or  dirt  to 
pass  through.  Although  fine  coal  came  through  the 
hole  the  drill  was  driven  a  short  distance  into  the 
measure  after  the  boring  proper  was  completed.  This 
hole  has  clearly  manifested  that  when  driving  toward  an 
old  mine,  danger  can  be  avoided  only  by  keeping  drill- 
holes ahead. 


In  putting  the  rod.s  into  the  hole  under  pressure,  or 
in  moving  them  there,  the  drill  drum  with  rope  and 
brake  is  employed.  The  cable  is  run  from  the  drum 
to  the  face  or  rear  of  the  machine  around  a  sheave 
and  is  then  attached  to  the  rods  by  clamps.  The  rods 
are  taken  out  or  put  in  place  in  10  or  20  ft.  lengths, 
depending  upon  conditions. 

Preparing  the  face  for  drilling  is  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  de- 
picts the  pipe  arrangement.  A  casing  must  be  put  in 
the  hole  for  a  short  distance,  to  which  the  control 
valve  is  attached.  For  this  purpose  the  hole  is  driven 
with  a  3-in.  bit  for  10  to  20  ft.  At  this  mine  the  cas- 
ing holes  in  the  upper  levels  were  driven  10  ft.  and  in 
the  fourth  level  20  ft.,  the  additional  length  in  the  latter 
case  being  allowed  because  of  the  softness  of  the  sand- 
stone and  the  proximity  of  the  coal  seam.  The  casing 
hole  is  next  reamed  out  with  a  diamond  bit  through- 
out its  entire  depth,  so  as  to  allow  a  3-in.  pipe  to  be 
concreted  into  place. 

In  this  mine  galvanized  pipe  was  employed  for  this 
purpose,    the    expectation    being    that    the    galvanizing 


.  FIG.  6.  DIAMOND  DRILL  AT  WORK 
Tlie  drill  is  boring  in  the  second  hole  of  the  fourth-level  series. 
Note  that  the  drilling  is  done  through  the  valve,  which  lias  to  be 
made  of  ample  size  for  that  pin-pose.  Owing  to  the  perspective 
the  sliglit  upward  inclination  of  the  drill  stem  is  not  noticeable 
in  the  illustration. 


FIG.  7.    DIAMOND  DRILLHOLES  AT  THE  FOURTH  LEVEL 
One  hole  is  drilled  and  fitted  with  gage — that  on  the  left.     One 
hole   is   being   drilled,   and   in   the   two   others   the   casing   has   just 
been  fitted.     In  this  instance  the  spalling  off  of  the  rock  made  it 
advisable  to  concrete  the  face  behind  the  bracing  timbers. 

would  protect  the  pipe  from  the  acid  mine  water.  For 
all  pressures  greater  than  that  found  on  the  second 
level  exti-a-heavy  pipe  and  valves  were  employed.  When 
the  hole  is  reamed  out  a  wooden  block  3  or  4  in.  long 
is  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  pipe,  to  be  drilled  out  when 
the  hole  is  driven  past  the  casing,  and  the  hole  is  then 
filled  with  cement  mixed  with  enough  water  to  render 
handling  easy. 

As  much  of  this  grout  as  possible  is  forced  into 
the  hole.  In  this  instance  it  required  about  one  sack 
of  cement  to  a  20-ft.  casing  hole.  Next  by  means  of 
the  hydraulic  cylinder,  tlie  3-in.  pipe  with  the  above- 
mentioned  wooden  plug  in  its  end  is  forced  into  the 
hole,  driving  the  cement  backward  around  the  outside 
of  the  pipe.  When  the  pipe  has  been  driven  to  place,  a 
valve  is  put  upon  its  outer  end  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  cement  has  set.  This  requires  from 
four  days  to  one  week. 

Usually  pipes  are  put  in  place  simultaneously  for  each 
of  two  drillholes  before  the  first  is  driven  through,  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  holes  are  put  in.  This 
procedure  was  followed  in  order  to  forestall  the  possi- 
bility that  the  fractures  in  the  rock  might  cause  such 
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FIG.  8.  DRILLHOLES  DISCHARG- 
ING IN  OPEN 
The  wheels  of  the  controlling  valves 
can  be  seen  over  the  top  of  the  balk  of 
timber.  As  a  rule  the  water  is  not 
allowed  to  run  into  mine  but  the  pipes 
are  connected  up  with  the  centrifugal 
pump  so  that  the  pressure  may  assist 
in  its  operation. 


a  leakage  of  water 
from  complete  to  in- 
complete holes  as 
would  prevent  the 
placing  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cas- 
ing pipes,  A  clamp 
is  placed  on  the  pipe. 
A  4-in.  valve  is  used 
in  order  to  allow 
the  core  barrel  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the 
3-in.  hole  without 
injuring  the  valve 
seat.  A  bushing  to 
fit  the  rod  and  steady 
it  is  employed  in  the 
outer-run  opening 
of  the  4-in.  T  placed 
outside  the  valve. 
After  the  rods  are 
removed  the  valve  is 
closed  until  it  is 
time  to  let  the  water 
run.  The  T  also  is 
taken  off  and  moved 

to  the  point  where  the  next  hole  is  to  be  drilled.  The 
valve  is  fastened  directly  to  the  casing  pipe,  so  as  to 
have  as  few  connections  as  possible.  On  the  fourth  level 
the  soft  rock  in  the  face  kept  spalling  off,  and  after  the 
first  hole  was  drilled  it  was  considered  advisable  to  con- 
crete the  face  behind  the  bracing  timbers.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  the  valve  being  placed  outside  the  tim- 
bers as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  ground  drilled  in  the  operation  above  described 
was  mostlj?-  soft  sandstone  and  sandy  shale.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  drilling  was  48  ft,  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
Drilling  operations  were  condufcted  by  one  drillman  and 
two  or  three  assistants.  The  cost  of  drilling,  not  in- 
cluding diamonds,  was  53.3c.  per  foot.  In  this  instance 
only  one  set  of  diamonds,  eight  stones  in  all,  was  used. 
The  cost  per  foot  for  diamonds  has  been  13.2c.  Drilling 
was  done  by  C.  D.  Sellers,  and  the  success  attending 
the  operation  has  been  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

When  the  old  mine  was  in  operation  approximately 
300  gallons  per  minute  entered  the  workings.  Accord- 
ing to  weir  measurements  for  113  days,  700  gallons 
have  been  handled  each  minute  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  each  day.  Thus,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
113,000,000  gallons  of  water  have  been  voided.  The  old 
mine  above  the  fourth  level  is,  therefore,  nearly  one- 
third  empty. 

In  the  present  operation  the  water  varies  from  1,200 
gallons  per  minute  in  the  wet  season  to  500  gallons  per 
minute  during  the  summer  months.  All  pumping  is 
done  from  the  third  level,  with  the  exception  of  the 
water  voided  from  the  fourth,  which  at  present  amounts 
to  500  gallons  per  minute  for  eight  hours  out  of  each 
twenty-four.  The  pumps  are  designed  to  accommodate 
varying  heads,  and  later  the  water  voided  below  the 
third  level  will  all  be  pumped  from  the  fifth  level  to  the 
third  level  pumps. 

From  experience  in  the  inclined  beds  of  western 
^^ashington  it  has  been  found  that  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances when  a  level  is  worked  out,  even  though  chain 
pillars  over  100  ft.  thick  are  left  in  place,  the  rock 
between  the  seams  breaks  and  the  water  sooner  or  later 
finds  its  way  to  the  next  level.     It  is  not  within  the 


means  of  most  companies  to  leave  a  sufficiently  large 
chain  pillar  to  retain  this  water,  the  coal  left  in  such 
a  barrier  being  lost. 

To  handle  the  water  that  the  mine  is  now  making  and 
will  make,  three  centrifugal  pumps  manufactured  by  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.  are  installed  on  the  third  level  and 
one  on  the  fourth.  Another  machine  is  employed  for 
dewatering  alone  and  will  form  part  of  the  pumping 
equipment  at  a  lower  level.  These  pumps  are  of  500 
gallons  per  minute  capacity  against  a  700-ft.  head.  They 
are  driven  by  150-hp.  motors  using  alternating  current 
at  2,250  volts. 

Pumping  was  begun  on  the  second  level  on  April  15, 
1920,  at  a  pressure  of  97  lb.  per  sq.in.  On  this  and 
other  levels  so  long  as  the  water  entered  the  pump  under 
oressure  the  suction  end  of  the  pump  was  connected 
directly  to  the  holes,  a  strainer  in  the  suction  pipe  keep- 
ing out  solid  material.  The  holes  are  then  allowed  to 
run  into  the  open,  and  the  water  is  drained  to  the  regu- 
lar mine  pump.  As  the  drilling  advances,  the  pump  is 
moved  to  a  lower  level. 

On  May  5,  1920,  the  water  was  all  out  of  the  second 
level  in  the  Bagley  bed.  The  pump  connected  directly 
to  the  holes  sucked  a  vacuum,  showing  that  the  Bagley 
was  sealed  off  from  the  No.  3  bed.  The  seal  doubtless 
was  formed  by  the  saturated  refuse  and  slack  that  had 
run  into  the  old  mine.  Culm  and  water  had  been  pumped 
for  a  day  or  two  prior  to  this  occurrence. 

On  Nov.  19,  1920,  arrangements  were  completed  for 
pumping  in  the  third  level,  the  progress  made  being 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  expected  that  in  course  of  time 
the  holes  on  the  third  level  will  be  plugged  by  the  slack 
as  the  water  lowers,  and  for  this  reason  holes  are  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  old  mine  on  the  fourth  level,  as 
shown  on  the  map.  They  cannot  be  plugged  at  this 
point. 

Referring  to  Fig.  4  at  points  A,  B  and  C.  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  pressure  changed  violently.  This 
occurred  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  such  times  the 
pressure  would  fall  rapidly,  then  rise  almost  instantly. 
The  water  coming  through  the  pump  would  be  extremely 
dirty  and  contain  culm  for  several  days,  after  which  it 
would  run  clear  again.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
culm  left  in  the  slope  blocks  on  one  side  of  the  mine, 
and  after  the  water  is  lowered  on  the  pun'.p  side  for  a 
certain  distance  this  dam  gives  way  and  equalizes  the 
pressure,  simultaneously  causing  the  water  to  be  dirty. 
At  the  present  rate  of  dewatering  it  will  take  204  days 
to  lower  the  water  to  the  fourth  level.  This  pumping 
problem  is  shown  in  Fig,  5. 


FIG.  9.     CENTRIFUGAL.  PUMPS  FOR  DEWATERING 

Three  of  these  6-stage  pumps  are  installed  on  the  third  level 
and  one  on  the  fourth.  This  is  one  of  those  on  the  third  level. 
The  pumps  lift  500  gallons  per  minute  against  a  700-ft.  head,  be- 
ing driven  by  150-hp.  motors  and  using  alternating  current  at 
2,250  volts.  Another  pump  of  the  same  size  takes  care  of  the 
dewatering  of  the  old  mine. 
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Rotary  Car  Dump  That  Operates  Solely  by  Gravity 

Gravity,  Springs  and  Flywheels  Discharge  Cars  by  Revolving 
Them  Through  Approximately  135  Deg.  —  Cars  Can  Be 
Dumped  in  Full  Trips,  Hence  Swivel  Couplings  Are  Not  Needed 


VARIOUS  types  of  rotary  car  dumps  are  used  for 
discharging  the  contents  of  mine  cars.  The  power 
employed  usually  is  compressed  air,  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. Rotary  car  tipples  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  the  end-dump  type  as  they  permit  the  use  of 
cars  having  neither  drop  bottoms  nor  end  gates.  This 
detail  of  car  construction  reduces  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rial which  is  scattered  along  the  haulageways  by  cars 
of  other  types.  It  also  eliminates  the  trouble  arising 
from  an  accidental  opening  of  the  doors  when  cars  are 
traveling  at  high  speed.  Solid-body  cars  are  lighter, 
cost  less  for  repairs,  are  more  rigid,  have  longer  life 
and  lower  initial  cost  than  those  of  other  types.  An 
entirely  new  design  of  rotating  tipple  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  This 
machine  does  not  require  any  power  for  its  operation 
other  than  that  furnished  by  gravity.  This  device  is 
known  as  the  "rollsright"  car  tipple  and  its  construction 
and  method  of  operation  afford  simplicity  of  construc- 


tion, with  resulting  lower  first  cost;  ease  of  operation, 
permitting  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor;  lower 
maintenance  charges,  and  increased  production. 

This  dump  will  discharge  one  or  more  cars  at  a 
time  and  will  make  a  complete  dumping  cycle  in  five  to 
seven  seconds.  It  is  controlled  entirely  by  one  latch 
lever,  which  holds  the  tipple  in  an  upright  position. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  car  or  cars  is  eccen- 
tric to  the  tipple  by  a  sufficient  amount  so  that  when 
released  by  the  latch  lever  the  tipple  rotates  through  an 
arc  of  about  135  deg.  This  sets  in  motion  a  set  of 
flywheels  located  on  the  roller  shafts. 

Flywheel  and  Springs  Cakky  Dump  to  Place 

At  the  end  of  the  135-deg,  arc  the  tipple  ring  env 
gages  with  a  specially-designed  spring  and  wedge,  which 
stops  its  forward  motion.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the 
car  or  cars  is  now  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  center  line 
of  the  tipple.    This  in  conjunction  with  the  recoil  of  the 


FU;.    1.       ril'l'l^E  AT  DOl^MrrE  no.   3   OF  WOODWARD  IRON  CO.,  ALABAMA 

Five-car  revolving  dump  at  head  of  1,400-ft.  30-deg.   Riade.     The  dump  is  set  on  a  IB-degr.  slope  and  discharges  into  a 

double  V-shaped  bin  of  a  capacity  of  400  tons.     The  cars  are  dumped  without  being  detached 

from  the  rope.     A  700-hp.  double-drum  electric  hoist  pulls  the  cars 

up  the  slope  at  a  speed  of  2.000  ft.  per  minute. 
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FIG.   2 

Two-Car 
Dump 

Quartering  view 
of  dump  at  Gulf 
State  Steel  Go's, 
mine  at  Birming'- 
ham,  Ala.  This 
i.s  an  underground 
dump,  set  level. 
Cars  are  fed  to  it 
by  gravity,  a 
spring  car  stop 
spotting  the  car< 
in  proper  position 
for  dumping.  This 
illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of 
the  six  lower  fly- 
wheels, two  of 
which  are  on  each 
of  the  three  short 
shafts. 


springs  starts  the  tipple  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
brings  the  flywheels  up  to  speed,  their  momentum 
carrying  the  dump  around  to  its  original  position,  where 
it  automatically  latches.  All  the  rollers  supporting  the 
tipple  are  carried  on  shafts  mounted  in  Hyatt  roller 
bearings.     This  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum. 

Several  of  these  dumps  are  now  in  operation.  The 
first  was  installed  at  the  coal-mine  slope  known  as  Dol- 
mite  No.  1  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  The  coal  cars,  after  being  brought  to  the  foot  of 
the  slope  by  an  endless  rope  are  attached  in  trips  of 
four  to  a  tail-rope  haulage  and  hoisted  at  a  speed  of 
1,500  ft.  per  minute  up  a  double-track  slope  1,900  ft. 
long  having  a  maximum  grade  of  261  deg.  At  the  top 
of  the  slope  the  cars  enter  either  of  two  car  tipples 
which  are  located  over  a  300-ton  pyramid  bin,  from 
which   the  coal   is   loaded    directly   into   railroad   cars. 


These  dumps  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  average  capacity 
of  this  mine  is  1,500  tons  in  eight  hours. 

At  the  Dolmite  No.  3  are  located  two  5-car  dumps  of 
the  same  kind.  The  cars  at  this  mine  are  brought  to 
the  foot  of  the  slope  by  an  electric  locomotive  and  are 
there  made  up  into  trips  of  five,  which  are  hauled  by  a 
700-hp.  double-drum  electric  hoist  up  a  30-deg.  grade 
1,400  ft.  long  at  a  speed  of  2,000  ft.  per  minute. 

The  rotary  dumps  are  set  at  an  angle  of  15  deg.  over 
a  400-ton  double  bin  with  V-shaped  bottom,  as  shown  ir 
Fig.  1.  The  cars  at  both  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  Dolmite 
mines  are  discharged  without  detaching  them  from  the 
hoist  rope. 

The  tipple  at  the  No.  1  mine  has  been  in  operation 
two  years  and  that  at  Ko.  3  for  eighteen  months.  Thus 
far  neither  has  failed  to  perform  its  duty  properly,  nor 
has  either  caused  any  delay  or  expense  in  its  operation. 


f 


FIG.   3 

Car  Dump 

Track  is  set  to 
left  of  center  so 
that  when  the 
cars  are  in  place 
the  dump  is  out 
of  balance.  As 
soon  as  released 
by  the  latch  lever 
it  turns  135  deg., 
whereas  a  spring 
and  wedge  pre- 
vent further  rota- 
tion. Recoil  0  f 
springs  and  an 
attempt  to  restore 
its  balance  brings 
it  back,  setting- 
two  flywheels  in 
under  part  of  ring 
revolving.  These 
carry  it  back  to 
its  original  posi- 
tion, where  it  is 
again  latched. 
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FIG.    i.     TWO  REVOLVING  DUMPS,  A  RIGHT  AND  A  LEFT 
Each   dump  will   discharge  four  cars   at  one  time.      This   dump, 
which  is  placed  over  a  300-ton  pyramid  bin,  is  located  at  Dolmite 
No.  1  of  the  Woodward  Ii-on  Co.  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Both  of  the  above-described  tipples  are  used  for  hand- 
ling coal,  the  weight  of  each  loaded  car  being  about 
4,600  pounds. 

The  Woodward  Iron  Co.  also  has  another  five-car 
dump  of  the  same  type  handling  ore  cars.  This  is  located 
400  ft.  below  the  surface  and  is  set  at  an  angle  of  17^ 
deg.    A  trip  of  five  cars,  the  gross  weight  of  each  being 


three  tons,  is  brought  into  the  dump  and  discharged 
into  a  300-ton  bin.  Thence  the  ore  is  dropped  by  a 
roller  feed  gate  into  a  measuring  pocket,  whence  it 
passes  to  an  8-ton  skip  which  is  hoisted  in  a  vertical 
shaft  to  the  surface.  The  contents  of  the  skip  is  then 
dumped  into  a  bin  and  from  that  point  discharged  as 
needed  into  railroad  cars.  The  capacity  at  this  mine  is 
1,200  tons  in  ten  hours. 

At  the  installations  described  above  swivel  car  coup- 
lings are  not  used,  as  the  entire  train  is  dumped  at  one 
operation.  Tipples  of  this  kind  can  be  applied  also  to 
conditions  where  it  is  desired  to  dump  a  small  number 
of  cars  or  less  than  a  full  trip  without  detaching  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  train. 

The  tipple  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  now  being 
installed  at  the  Gulf  State  Steel  Co.'s  mine  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  arranged  to  discharge  two  cars  without 
uncoupling  from  the  trip.  This  dump  is  located  under- 
ground and  is  set  level,  the  cars  being  fed  to  it  by 
gravity.  A  spring  car  stop  is  provided  for  spotting  the 
cars  in  proper  position  on  the  tipple,  as  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  a  device  of  this  kind  necessary. 


Signal  to  Warn  Men  at  Work  at  Dump  Pit 
That  Mine  Cars  Are  Approaching* 

By  Peter  BROADTf 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  track  signal  which  is  giving  satis- 
k  factory  service  has  been  installed  for  some  time  in 
the  Oneida  coal  shed  at  Spring  Mountain  colliery.  The 
signal,  which  is  an  electric  horn,  is  located  at  the  dump- 
ing pit,  and  gives  an  alarm  as  soon  as  a  car  passes  over 
the  track  circuit  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  shed  at 
a  distance  of  300  ft.  from  the  pit.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  in- 
sulated track,  relays  and  electric  circuits. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  shed  are  four  gravity  cells 
(A),  the  current  from  which  energizes  the  relay  mag- 
nets (B) ,  which  keep  the  contacts  of  the  signal  circuit 
open  at  relay  magnets  (£").  When  the  car  or  cars  reach 
or  pass  over  the  thirty  feet  of  insulated  track  circuit 
(C),  the  current  from  the  four  gravity  cells  (A)  is 
short-circuited,  de-energizing  and  allowing  the  relays 
(B)  to  drop  out,  thus  closing  the  circuit  at  (£")  through 
the  signal  horn  (D),  which  begins  to  blow  and  keeps 
blowing  as  long  as  the  cars  are  on  the  insulated  track 


•Article   orsinally   entitled   '■Automatic  Track   .Signal,"   reprinted 
fiom    Lehigh    Valley    Coal   Go.'.s.    Kutployccs   Magazine. 

t Elect licia  11  for  Lehigh  and  Hazleton  divisions  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co, 
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circuit,  and  stops  when  the  track  circuit  is  clear.  The 
current  for  the  operation  of  the  horn  signal  is  supplied 
from  a  110-volt  alternating-current  system  which  is 
reduced  to  20  volts,  the  current  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  signal. 

The  object  of  the  signal  is  to  convey  a  warning  to  the 
men  at  the  dumping  pit  when  cars  approach  the  track 
circuit  or  to  prevent  a  possible  accident  should  a  car 
get  beyond  the  control  of  the  car  runner,  due  to  de- 
fective brakes  or  other  causes.  Hearing  the  horn  the 
men  will  be  enabled  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  The 
horn  also  acts  as  a  safeguard  when,  as  in  the  winter 
months,  the  shed  is  filled  with  the  steam  used  in  thaw- 
ing out  the  frozen  coal. 


The  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  has  had  compiled  by  responsible  specialists  a 
textbook  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  reconsignment 
privilege  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  took 
over  detailed  control  of  the  railroads  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  compilation  shows  that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
limitation  of  the  reconsigning  privilege. 


Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  open-top  equipment  of  the  rail- 
roads is  in  bad  order.  Because  of  their  financial  condition, 
most  carrijrs  are  in  no  position  to  undertake  the  repair  of 
this  equipment  at  present.  Should  the  demand  for  this 
equipment  increase  rapidly  next  autumn,  this  fact  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  car  supply,  as  the  rapid  repair 
of  steel  cars  is  impossible.  Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  railroad  shops  are  equipped  to  repair  steel  cars. 
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Diagram  of 
Connections 

Cars  passing  over  a 
30-ft.  insulated  section 
of  track  sound  an 
electric  honi  at  the 
dumping  point  300  ft. 
away.  Men  at  the 
dump  are  thus  warned 
of  approaching  cars 
even  thcugh  they  may 
be  invisible  through 
the  steam  of  the  thaw- 
ing shed. 
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How  Modern  Employment  Practices  Assure  Contented 

And  Efficient  Personnel 

When  Industry  Was  Young  and  Producing  Units  Small,  Close  Comrade- 
ship Existed  Between  Employer  and  Employee — Now  That  Units  Are  Large 
the  Personnel  Department  Seeks  to  Restore  This  Friendly  Relationship 

By  N.  0.  Irwin* 

Benham,  Ky. 


IMMENSE  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  development 
of  new  mining  territories  and  in  the  perfection  of 
equipment  and  processes,  but  how^  much  intelligent 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  human  element  in  the 
industry?  Electrical,  mechanical  and  civil  engineers 
have  long  been  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  oper- 
ation, but  what  of  the  personnel  engineer? 

Such  an  official  is  practically  unknown  in  coal  min- 
ing. The  worker,  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
industry,  too  often  has  been  left  to  his  ovi^n  devices. 
There  is  no  department  or  agency  charged  with  the 
specific  duty  of  seeing  that  this  vital  part  of  the  busi- 
ness functions  properly.  Is  there  any  wonder  then 
that  in  many  cases  it  does  not  function  and  that  as  a 
natural  result  of  this  neglect  strikes  and  labor  troubles 
are  of  frequent  occurrence?  The  personnel  of  an  oper- 
ation will  break  down  as  surely  as  its  machinery  if 
care  be  not  bestowed  upon  it. 

Employment,  industrial  relations,  personnel  depart- 
ments, or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  them,  have  been 
widely  established  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry 
except  coal  mining.  Why?  Are  the  directors  of  this 
important  and  indeed  basic  industry  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  the  benefits  such  departments  render? 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  plausible  explanation. 
However,  the  time  is  at  hand,  whether  we  wish  to 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  when  industrial  relations  must 


*Employment  manager,  Wisconsin  Steel  Co. 


be  considered  as  an  element  vitally  affecting  economic 
and  social  life.  The  sooner  this  is  conceded  the  better 
it  will  be  for  both  employer  and  employed. 

Dependent  on  Good  Will  of  Employees 

Of  course  with  truly  conservative  business  men  the 
natural  questions  are,  Will  an  employment  department 
pay?  Is  it  worth  the  expense  that  its  maintenance  will 
entail  ?  Is  it  not  a  fad  or  a  philanthropic  experiment  of 
ultra-progressive  companies?  The  best  answer  to  these 
questions  is  what  has  been  accomplished  by  those  who 
are  taking  the  lead  in  this  field. 

An  order  issued  by  the  management  will  not  estab- 
lish an  employment  department.  All  the  functions  that 
ordinarily  go  to  make  up  such  a  department  may  be 
delegated  to  it,  but  it  will  never  succeed  until  it  has 
gained  the  active — not  the  passive — support  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  employees  and  more  especially  the  fore- 
men. In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  win  the  confidence  of  everybody  from  the 
trapper  boy  to  the  superintendent. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  the  right  type  of  direction 
be  obtained.  In  no  field  of  endeavor  does  personality 
count  for  so  much  as  in  personnel  work:  in  that  field 
it  is  everything.  The  successful  establishment  of  an 
employment  departmewt  demands  the  highest  type  of 
salesmanship,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  a  first-class 
salesman  would  necessarily  make  a  first-class  employ- 
ment manager.     The  head  of  this  department  succeeds 


I 


A  Few  of  the 
Houses 

Benham  has 
many  desirable 
residences.  The 
employment  bu- 
reau tries  to  rent 
each  man  the 
house  he  desires. 
If  he  cannot  be 
placed  satisfacto- 
rily at  first,  his 
application  for  a 
change  is  filed, 
and  if  he  makes 
good  at  his  work 
he  will  receive  a 
more  desirable 
house  as  soon  as 
it  is  available. 
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Benham  at 
Play 

The  village  has  a 
good  level  dia- 
mond, but  the 
hills  in  the  rear 
rise  quite  steeply. 
The  houses,  it  will 
be  noted,  are  of 
various  types  and 
not  of  a  single 
monotonous  .  de- 
sign, which  in 
some  mining 
towns  makes  it 
hard  to  tell  one's 
own  home  from 
the  home  of  a 
neighbor. 


in  proportion  as  he  can  gain  co-operation,  and  this  can 
be  obtained  only  by  proof  that  the  department  has 
come  to  serve  all  and  not  to  encroach  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  any.  Such  a  department  must  aid  every  other 
department  and  dictate  to  none  of  them. 

While  this  department  should  have  a  certain  definite 
authority,  the  effective  employment  manager  gets  things 
done  not  merely  by  using  the  power  that  he  holds  but 
by  bringing  the  men  to  like  him  and  to  believe  in  him 
so  thoroughly  that  they  are  glad  to  help  carry  out  his 
program.  This  confidence  usually  is  gained  with  dif- 
ficulty and  will  not  be  gained  at  all  unless  he  meet  his 
men  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  helpfulness. 

Before  the  introduction  of  highly  developed  machin- 
ery all  plants  were  necessarily  small  and  the  tie  between 
the  employer  and  employee  was  strong;  each  knew  the 
other  intimately  and  there  was  a  real  community  of 
interest.  But  with  the  development  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial system  this  comradeship  has  been  lost.  The 
worker  usually  feels  that  he  is  considered  only  as  a 
part  of  a  great  machine.  It  is  the  true  and  highest 
function  of  the  employment  department  to  provide  an 
effective  substitute  for  this  former  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee. 

Employee  an  Associate  in  the  Enterprise 

It  might  be  interesting  to  discuss  briefly  the  func- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.'s  coal-mining  depart- 
ment, in  which  I  am  employed,  not  because  we  are  doing 
many  things  that  are  done  at  no  other  mining  opera- 
tion but  because  we  believe  we  are  doing  them  more 
purposefully  and  systematically.  To  be  sure,  men  are 
hired  and  discharged  and  houses  are  rented,  etc.,  at 
nearly  every  plant,  but  too  often  without  enough  con- 
sideration  of  the  human   side  of  the  transaction. 

We,  of  course,  do  all  these  things,  but  it  is  part  of 
our  job  to  do  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  will 
feel  the  personal  contact  which  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish; that  he  will  believe  himself  to  be  not  only  an 
employee  but  also  an  associate  in  an  essential  enter- 
prise. 

The  erhployment  department  can  really  be  divided 
into  several  bureaus  according  to  the  functions  per- 
formed.    It  concerns  itself  first  with  the  development 


of  the  available  sources  of  labor  supply.  Perhaps  the 
best  source  is  found  in  the  friends  of  present  em- 
ployees. It  is  part  of  our  job  to  represent  the  com- 
pany and  its  policies  to  the  men  and  to  impress  them 
so  favorably  that  they  will  be  glad  to  tell  their  friends 
about  us.  This  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
is  our  most  valuable  aid  in  obtaining  new  workers.  We 
feel  that  this  spirit  can  be  more  fully  developed  by  an 
agency  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  men  are 
treated  squarely,  to  which  they  may  come  at  any  time, 
tell  their  troubles  and  find  fairness  and  sympathy. 

Procuring  Needed  Labor  Force 

We  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  service  of  the 
private  employment  agency.  Though  we  are  located  in 
a  field  where  transporting  of  men  is  common  we  do  not 
often  resort  to  it  to  keep  our  ranks  full.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  employment  department,  however,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  this  source  of  supply,  so  that  when 
a  requisition  for  men  comes  from  a  foreman  it  can  be 
promptly  filled. 

We  personally  interview  each  man  before  he  is  given 
a  job.  We  have  before  us  the  needs  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  are  thus  able  to  place  the  man  to  better 
advantage  than  if  he  went  direct  to  the  foreman  to 
obtain  employment,  because  that  particular  foreman 
might  not  have  available  the  work  most  fitted  to  the 
applicant,  whereas  we  know  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments. 

Again,  a  man  might  go  to  one  or  two  foremen  and 
not  obtain  work,  become  discouraged,  and  leave,  when 
a  job  for  which  he  is  admirably  fitted  might  be  open  in 
another  department  to  which  he  did  not  apply.  Even 
granted  that  the  man  finally  does  get  placed,  he  may  not 
be  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  after  he  has  walked  all 
over  the  works  hunting  a  job.  All  these  handicaps  can 
be  overcome  by  centralized  hiring. 

Foreman  Has  Work  Enough  Getting  Out  Coal 

One  of  the  obstacles  that  must  be  surmounted  is  the 
protest  from  some  foremen  that  they  aie  being  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  hiring  and  firing  their  own  men. 
Many  such  men  must  be  "shown"  that  their  department 
is  going  to   benefit  by  the  "hange.      The  foreman    in 
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modern  industry  has  come  to  be  primarily  a  production 
man,  and  cannot  do  his  work  in  keeping  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  times  if  he  must  also  be  an  employment 
clerk,  a  house  custodian,  a  welfare  worker,  and  an  ab- 
sentee investigator.  Once  he  did  all  those  things,  but 
in  these  days  of  the  division  and  specialization  of  labor 
he  cannot  do  them  and  at  the  same  time  "get  the  coal." 
In  addition  to  the  personal  interview  we  give  a  short 
lecture  to  all  employees  in  which  we  inform  them  of 
our  industrial  council  plan,  our  extra  compensation  and 
stock  ownership  provisions,  and  the  company's  policies 
in  general.  We  tell  them  the  things  they  should  know 
about  their  new  work  and  about  our  town.  They  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  employment  department 
is  theirs  and  that  we  are  their  personal  representatives; 
that  they  may  come  to  us  at  any  time  and  always  get 
a  hearing  and  that  we  will  always  get  them  what  they 
want  or  explain  to  them  in  a  man-to-man  way  just 
why  their  wishes  cannot  be  granted.  Many  times  a 
man  will  go  away  well  satisfied  even  though  he  did  not 
get  what  he  came  after,  because  a  personal  interest  has 
been  shown  in  him.  We  give  the  new  man  his  car 
checks,  identification  check,  and  see  that  he  is  equipped 
for  work  the  next  morning. 

Man  Transferred  to  Work  He  Likes  to  Do 

All  transfers  are  made  by  this  bureau.  Not  every 
man  is  fitted  for  every  job.  If  we  make  an  error  in 
placing  a  man  he  can  be  sent  back  to  us  and  we  prob- 
ably can  put  him  somewhere  else  until  we  help  him 
"find"  himself.  Often,  by  reason  of  our  being  able  to 
transfer  him  elsewhere,  a  man  is  retained  who  has 
become  discouraged  and  is  leaving.  Without  the  cen- 
tralized method  this  man  would  in  all  probability  leave 
and  never  know  of  the  other  job,  because  he  was  not 
in  the  frame  of  mind  to  look  for  it. 

This  bureau  also  keeps  a  record  of  each  absentee  and 
the  reason  for  his  absence,  as  well  as  the  earnings  of 
each  employee  and  the  rating  his  foreman  has  given 
him.  These  statistics  enable  us  to  make  intelligent 
promotions,  show  us  the  progress  each  man  is  making 
and  whether  he  should  be  given  a  house,  etc.  If  he 
leaves  and  comes  back  we  have  his  former  record  and 


can   thus   hire   or   reject   him   with   the    lea.st   po.ssible 
chance  of  making  a  mistake. 

Just  as  the  man  is  hired  by  this  bureau  so  also  he 
is  released  by  it.  The  foreman  gives  him  a  termina- 
tion-of-service  slip  from  his  own  department,  and  we 
release  him  from  the  plant.  Everyone  is  interviewed 
and  the  true  reason  for  his  departure  is  found.  As 
stated  previously,  in  many  instances  the  man  does  not 
leave  after  we  talk  it  over.  But  if  the  man  does  go  and 
he  has  "made  good"  we  try  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
is  leaving  friends  behind,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  return  later.  In  case  of  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employee,  this  bureau  investigates  the 
cause  and  in  many  instances  misunderstandings  are 
thus  cleared  away. 

Cost  of  Hiring  Many  New  Men  Saved 

The  personnel  staff  prepares  reports  and  statistics 
for  each  department,  which  contain  a  record  of  causes 
for  labor  turnover  and  transfers  and  a  daily  summary'. 
In  many  instances  these  reports  and  the  investigation 
necessary  in  compiling  them  show  leaks  in  the  business 
that  are  just  as  positive  as  if  so  much  coal  were  being 
dumped  into  the  ocean.  The  cost  of  hiring,  firing  and 
replacing  a  man  varies  greatly  in  different  industries, 
but  in  any  business  it  is  a  large  factor,  demanding  the 
closest  attention  and  requiring  reduction  by  every 
feasible   means. 

In  a  town  containing  a  large  number  of  company- 
owned  houses  there  is  an  abundant  opportunity  to  reach 
and  influence  the  personal  life  of  the  employee.  When 
it  is  handled  in  the  proper  manner,  the  housing  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the 
company  and  the  men.  We  try  to  rent  to  the  appli- 
cant, if  possible,  the  house  he  wants.  If  we  cannot 
place  him  satisfactorily  at  first,  we  take  his  applica- 
tion for  a  change,  but  he  is  made  to  understand  that 
he  will  be  favored  according  to  his  success  in  his  work; 
that  if  he  makes  a  good  record  we  will  place  him  in  a 
more  desirable  house  as  soon  as  possible. 

Most  men  are  particular  about  their  living  conditions 
when  they  are  given  the  chance  to  be  so.  We  make 
them  realize  that  accurate  and  just  records  are  kept  on 


Instruction 
Class 

Every  man  enter- 
ing' the  employ  of 
the  company  is 
given  instructions 
as  to  the  rules 
and  policies  in 
force  at  the  Wis- 
consin Steel  Co's. 
mines,  so  that  he 
starts  out  able  to 
take  full  advan- 
tage of  his  op- 
portunities and 
knowing  exactly 
the  conditions 
under  which  he  is 
emoloved. 
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them  and  that  they  will  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
their  services.  In  that  way  we  make  our  better  houses 
a  real  incentive  to  greater  effort.  This  is  possible  only 
when  handled  by  a  competent  and  fair  custodian  who 
has  a  degree  of  diplomacy  in  his  make-up. 

The  housing  bureau  is  responsible  also  for  the  plac- 
ing of  all  single  men  in  boarding  houses ;  we  do  not  let 
the  new  man  go  out  and  search  the  town  for  a  place 
to  stay.  If  he  desires  private  board  we  try  to  see  that 
he  is  satisfied.  This  interest  frequently  retains  the 
man,  whereas  he  might  quit  if  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources. We  have  several  boarding  houses  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  housing  bureau.  If,  for 
any  reason,  one  of  these  does  not  give  satisfaction,  an 
investigation  is  made  and  the  difficulty  corrected.  This 
bureau,  in  connection  with  the  medical  department,  is 
charged  also  with  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town.  Regular  inspections  are  made  by 
the  house  custodian  and  result  in  the  preservation 
of  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  believed  that  this  has 
a  marked  effect  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  This  one 
bureau  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  the  satis- 
faction that  it  creates  among  the  employees  and  its 
salutary  effect  upon  the  sanitation  of  the  community. 
Both  these  results  are  direct  aids  to  production. 

Compensation  Treated  as  Personal  Problem 

Workmen's  compensation  also  is  adjusted  by  the  per- 
sonnel department.  This  is  another  phase  of  industry 
that  should  be  handled  as  a  personnel  problem  and  not, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  as  a  cold-blooded  business 
matter  involving  only  the  payment  of  so  many  dollars 
and  cents.  The  spirit  of  the  company  is  shown  by  the 
way  it  treats  its  employees  when  they  are  unfortunate. 

If  this  obligation  be  discharged  merely  as  a  necessary 
nuisance,  the  employees  will  get  the  impression  that 
all  of  the  high-sounding  talk  about  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  indus- 
try is  "bunk."  Of  course  the  law  requires  that  the 
injured  man  be  paid  a  certain  sum  based  on  the  injury 
or  the  time  lost,  but  with  every  occasion  of  this  sort 
opportunity  is  presented  of  "selling"  the  company  by 
meeting  the  workman  more  than  half  way  while  he  is 
injured  and  cannot  pay  hi^   own  way. 

Legal  aid  offers  a  real  chance  for  service  which  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  employees.  Such  matters 
as  the  acknowledging  of  deeds  and  the  giving  of  legal 
advice  tend  to  stabilize  the  working  force.  All  of  these 
things  are  done  by  our  company.  The  returns  in  good 
will  amply  repay  the  effort  and  time  expended. 

One  branch  of  the  personnel  department  has  charge 
of  the  issuing  of  the  plant  magazine,  which  we  believe 
is  immensely  worth  while  becauf<^  of  the  facility  it  af- 
fords to  disseminate  information  and  to  create  a  pride 
in  the  town  and  in  its  citizenry.  This  magazine  is  add- 
ing to  the  morale  of  the  workers,  which,  although  an 
intangible  asset,  represents  something  the  value  of 
which  can  be  most  appreciated  when  it  once  has  been 
gained  and  then  lost.  It  also  is  an  aid  in  procuring 
new  workers.  Every  month  many  copies  are  sent  by 
employees  to  friends  elsewhere.  Naturally  this  adver- 
tises the  plant.  Experience  teaches  that  money  thus 
expended  is  well  invested. 

The  company  gives  its  support  to  public  education 
through  this  bureau.  Although  the  educational  system 
is  supervised  by  public  authorities,  the  company  is  a 
real  factor  in  its  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
control  is  affording  much  better  schools  than  could  be 


obtained  without  the  company's  backing.  We  have  a 
nine  months'  term,  and  this  year  an  accredited  high 
school  has  been  established.  A  new  building  containing 
all  the  features  and  departments  that  constitute  a 
modern  and  model  school  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
before  another  term.  Under  the  direction  of  this  bu- 
reau night  schools  for  foreigners  have  been  conducted. 
This  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a 
friendly  relation  with  this  class  of  employees  that  could 
not  have  been  gained  in  any  other  way. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  employment  depart- 
ment is  justified  only  in  so  far  as  it  improves  and  in- 
creases production,  This  will  be  accomplished,  pro- 
vided the  right  management  is  obtained,  because  a 
better  morale  will  be  created  among  the  employees. 
Another  advantage  of  an  employment  department  is 
that  foremen  and  other  executives  will  be  released  from 
arduous  duties  which  in  modern  industry  are  beyond 
their  sphere. 

In  this  way  man  power  will  be  conserved  by  proper 
and  scientific  placement  and  handling  of  the  workers, 
which,  according  to  the  principle  of  specialization  and 
division  of  labor,  can  be  most  efficiently  done  by  a  de- 
partment or  bureau  specifically  charged  with  that  duty. 
Finally,  accurate  and  reliable  data  on  the  human  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  on  the  machines  and  processes  em- 
ployed, can  thus  be  obtained. 

As  the  employment  department  continues  to  develop 
it  will  assume  new  duties  which  will  add  still  more  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  by  bringing  about  a  higher 
degree  of  co-operation. 


In  a  speech  opposing  an  increase  of  funds  for  fuel  for 
the  na\'y.  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  who  figured  in  coal 
investigations  last  session,  gave  an  echo  of  those  proceed- 
ings. He  charged  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  control  of  the  coal  industry  had  caused  an  increase  of 
$7,.500,000  in  the  navy's  coal  bill,  which  the  people  would 
have  to  pay.  He  also  asserted  that  the  public  was  being 
frightened  to  buy  coal  so  as  to  put  up  the  prices,  referring 
to  appeals  which  had  been  issued  to  buy  coal  now,  among 
them  one  by  Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia.  "We  tried 
to  get  legislation  last  session  and  reported  a  bill,  but  it 
slept  the  sleep  that  that  kind  of  a  bill — a  bill  for  some 
control  of  the  the  coal  situation — generally  does  in  the 
Senate,"  he  said.  "The  bill  was  laughed  at  as  freakish  and 
socialistic,  but  the  country  will  be  facing  the  same  con- 
dition again  in  the  fall,  and  the  same  tactics  are  being 
pursued  to  bring  it  about."  He  said  the  country  was  reap- 
ing the  result  of  failure  to  act  at  the  last  session.  He 
said  if  there  was  some  kind  of  control  of  natural  resources 
the  people  would  obtain  coal  in  winter  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  referred  to  the  negligence 
of  Congress  in  being  afraid  to  attack  the  proposition,  as  it 
was  terrified  "by  the  great  industries  that  control  at  least 
the  anthracite  coal,  and  is  afraid  to  pass  any  legislation  on 
the  subject."  He  said  the  coal  question  would  have  to  be 
faced  in  legislation  before  many  days. 


In  the  railroad  investigation  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  President  Smith  of  the  New 
York  Central  R.R.  said  the  road  was  making  contracts  for 
this  year  later  in  the  season  than  was  the  usual  practice 
as  contracts  pi'eviously  made  had  overlapped  because  of 
decreased  consumption  due  to  business  decline.  The  roads 
have  so  much  coal  on  hand  now  that  they  do  not  have  to 
make  contracts.  They  are  buying  some  coal  on  the  open 
market  in  the  belief  that  coal  price?  will  further  decline. 
He  estimated  his  road  would  save  live  or  six  million  dollars 
on  coal  this  year.  As  to  oil  he  said  that  product  could  not 
compete  with  coal  for  use  on  his  railroad  because  of  dis- 
tance from  producing  poin*". 
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Track  Welder  Has  Resistance  Giving  Thirty- 
Six  Current  Values  for  Varied  Uses 

ANEW  electric-arc  welder,  called  the  "Ajax,"  is  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Railway  Track-Work 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  consists  of  special  wire  re- 
sistance coils  supported  on  insulator  bars  which  are 
mounted  on  a  frame  of  steel  angles.  A  switchboard  for 
controlling  the  current  is  mounted  at  one  end  of  the 
frame.  The  type  of  machine  recommended  for  mine 
work  weighs  approximately  100  lb.  and  is  18  in.  x  36  in. 
X  36  in.  in  size. 

The  designers  of  this  machine  have  given  special  con- 
sideration to  high  current  capacity,  accessibility  of 
parts,  ventilation  and  portability.  The  wire  used  in  the 
resistance  coils  is  a  special  grade  of  very  high  resistivity 
adopted  after  several  years  of  tests  and  experiments. 
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ELECTRIC  ARC  WELDER  FOR  TRACK   PURPOSES 

Welder  has  high  capacity,  is  readily  accessible  throughout  its 
parts,  is  more  than  usually  well  ventilated  and  is  portable. 

A  control  mechanism,  consisting  of  a  line  switch  by 
means  of  which  current  can  be  cut  off  from  all  the  coils, 
is  mounted  on  one  end  of  the  framework.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  the  switchboard  for  regulating  the  current  is 
mounted.  A  shunt  switching  device  provides  for  short- 
circuiting  a  portion  of  the  coils  where  large  currents  are 
required.  By  this  arrangement  control  over  several 
groups  of  coils  is  made  independently  of  the  other 
groups.  The  switchboard  provides  for  thirty-six  values 
of  current. 

Several  plugs  are  provided  for  attaching  the  lead 
wires  to  the  machine.  These  plugs  have  wooden  handles 
to  protect  the  operator  from  shocks  and  also  to  prevent 
short-circuits. 


Sand  and  Cement  for  Cement-Gun  Work 
Underground  Are  Mixed  at  Surface 

By  G.  B.  Southward* 

AT  SOME  of  the  mines  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  a  cement  gun  is  used  for  coating  the  tops 
of  the  entries  in  order  to  prevent  rock  falls,  which 
we  believe  are  caused  by  the  disintegrating  action 
of  the  moisture  in  the  air.  We  formerly  mixed  the 
sand  and  cement  inside  the  mine  immediately  before 
the  mixture  was  placed  into  the  machine.  This  required 
two  or  three  men  and  also  necessitated  transporting  a 
mixing  board  through  the  mine  with  the  machine. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  operation  would  be  greatly 

*  Chief  Engineer  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


facilitated  and  reduced  in  cost  if  the  sand  and  cement 
were  mixed  outside  the  mine  during  the  afternoon,  then 
taken  into  the  mine  in  bags  ready  for  use.  The  main 
objection  to  this  method  is  the  possibility  that  the  mois- 
ture in  the  sand  will  cause  an  initial  set  in  the  cement. 
We  felt,  however,  that  this  objection  could  be  removed 
if  the  sand  was  dried  to  a  moisture  content  of  not 
more  than  1  per  cent  by  weight. 

For  about  a  year  we  have  been  following  this  method, 
first  drying  the  sand  and  then  mixing  it  with  the  cement 
in  the  proper  proportions.  This  dry  mixture  is  then 
put  into  ordinary-  cement  bags  and  taken  to  the  point 
where  the  cement  gun  is  operated.  The  mixing  gen- 
erally is  done  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  three  or  four 
hours  elapse  between  the  time  of  mixing  and  using. 
The  water,  of  course,  is  added  at  the  gun,  as  needed. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any  accurate 
tests  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  pre-mixing  has 
any  effect  on  the  finished  product;  but  so  far  as  we 
can  tell  by  observation  the  results  are  just  as  satisfac- 
tory as  when  the  mixing  was  done  at  the  machine 
directly  before  using.  Our  method  is,  in  fact,  analogous 
to  that  used  by  concerns  handling  prepared  cement 
stuccos,  where  the  material  is  prepared,  sacked  and 
stored  in  the  same  manner  as  cement  alone  would  be 
stored. 

Mixing  our  material  on  the  outside  has  effected  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  cost,  as  the  labor  is  performed  under 
better  and  easier  conditions  than  in  the  mine,  and 
further  time  and  labor  are  saved  by  eliminating  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  the  mixing  board. 


Milestones  in  British  Mine  Development 

IN  1833,  according  to  W.  Fordyce,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son made  a  "valuable  discovery  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal  underground,  when  tubs  upon  fixed  carriages 
were  introduced  and  stear*!  engines  fixed  either  above 
or  below  ground."  This  seems  to  point  to  the  modern 
mine  car  and  to  rope  haulage,  but  the  general  adoption 
of  the  plan  did  not  follow  till  at  least  twenty  years 
later.  Mr.  Fordyce  also  records  the  successful  use  of 
compressed  air  for  the  transmission  of  power  below 
ground  at  the  Govan  Colliery,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1853.  It  was  not,  however,  till  severteen -years  later 
that  compressed  air  for  transmission  of  power  under- 
ground received  the  attention  it  deserved. 

Though  in  1882  Henry  Davy  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  use  o+'  electricity  underground  it  was 
not  until  January,  1883,  that  the  first  electric  motor 
was  installed  in  the  mine  workings.  This  was  at  the 
Trafalgar  Colliery,  Drybrook,  Gloucestershire,  accord- 
ing to  R.  Nelson,  formerly  electrical  inspector  of  Great 
Britain. 


In  a  report  to  Congress  recommending  an  appropriation 
of  $47,000  for  investigations  of  heavy  clay  products,  cement, 
feldspar,  slate  and  other  non-metallics,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  says  enormous  quantities  of  coal  are  used  in  burning 
brick  and  tile  and  with  high  fuel  costs,  notwithstanding 
recent  reductions,  the  fuel  cost  is  a  dominating  influence 
on  prices.  It  is  declared  that  the  present  types  of  kilns 
waste  fuel.  When  fuel  was  cheap  this  did  not  greatly 
affect  costs,  but  at  the  present  time  with  coal  at  the  mine 
three  times  what  it  was  five  years  ago  and  with  freight 
twice  as  much,  the  Bureau  says  the  importance  of  fuel 
economy  is  vital.  The  Bureau  proposes  a  survey  of  kiln 
plants,  including  actual  burning  tests,  to  secure  data  which 
will  tend  to  greatly  reduce  fuel  costs. 
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Two  Adjoining  Mines  Compared 

Characteristic  Feature  of  a  Successful  Mine  Operation  Is 
Action-Harmony  and  Co-operation  Are  Evident  on  Every 
Hand.  While  Disorder  and  Discontent  Prevail  Elsewhere 

^     .,  n     4-    i^ffov    ATI     tprested    in    both    mines.      The    equip- 

K1?e™'0bseterMe"*e„cf  t  Z    S  wis  identical  in  -h  -d  the  two 
Stn^:,  of  Men,"  which  appeared  in    '"ZllJ-^,fZ:\^e  ttXt ''one 


Coal  Age,  Apr.  14,  p.  674,  brings  vividly 
to  mind  a  visit  I  made  awhile  ago  to  two 
adjoining  plants  that  were  operating 
under  natural  conditions  that  were 
identical,  but  the  results  obtained 
presented    a   marked   contrast. 

My  occupation  brings  me  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  coal-mine  officials 
and  affords  me  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  those  qualities  in  management 
that  make  for  success  or  failure.  It 
is  not  my  province  or  intention  to  find 
fault,  for  the  inspector's  job  is  first 
of  all  to  serve  the  operator  and  bring 
order  out  of  confusion  and  chaos  when- 
ever that  is  possible. 

Out  op  the  Game,  No  Worry 
In  conversation  with  mining  men,  my 
comments  are  often  met  with  the  re- 
joinder, "You  do  not  appreciate  the 
worry  that  present-day  conditions  mean 
to  mine  officials.  For  the  past  four 
years  you  have  not  had  to  contend 
with  the  troubles  that  come  to  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  a  mine." 

That   such  is   true  I  will   not  deny, 
but  the  change  has  given  me  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint  and   mnde  more   clearly 
apparent     those     elements     on     which 
success  or  failure  depends.     In  a  few 
words,  I  might  say  a  mine  is  success- 
ful in  direct  proportion  to  the  personal 
efficiency    of   the   men   in    charge.     In 
other  words,  the  mine  is  as  we  find  the 
boss.     The  boss  invariably  stamps  his 
character  on  the  men  in  his  charge,  who 
take   him   as   their   guide   and   pattern 
while  in  the  mine. 


ducers.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  one 
produced  2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day 
against  an  output  of  500  tons  at  the 
other  mine,  naturally  gave  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction. 

Visit  to  a  Busy  Mine 


The  "Big  Producer"  Is  a  Mine 
Where  Action  Prevails 

The  noticeable  feature  of  an  orderly 
mine  can  be  exprcss.^d  in  one  word, 
ACTION.  Approaching  the  tipple  of  a 
mine  that  is  a  big  producer,  we  find 
everyone  busy  and  contented.  If  cars 
are  not  coming  out  of  the  mine,  the 
topmen  are  cleaning  up  the  track  and 
putting  the  tramway  in  order.  In 
like  manner,  the  bottom-men  are  doing 
the  same  and  making  ready  for  a  good 
run  when  coal  starts  again. 

But,  to  return  to  my  story,  the  two 
adjoining  plants  I  have  mentioned  were 
operated  under  conditions  that  should 
have  made  them  equally  successful. 
Many  of  the  stockholders  were  in- 
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Visiting  the  Left-Fork  Mine,  one 
Monday  morning,  I  found  everyone  at 
work.  Stopping  at  the  store  a  moment 
to  inquire  of  the  manager  where  1 
should  look  for  the  superintendent,  1 
was  given  a  cordial  greeting  and  told 
where  he  could  be  found. 

At  the  mine,  the  superintendent  was 
talking  with  the  foreman  but  at  once, 
proceeded  to  accompany  me,  as  his 
usual  custom  was  to  take  a  run 
through  the  mine  each  day.  It  was 
no  surprise  to  me  to  observe  that  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
detail  underground.  There  was  not  the 
usual,  "Why  are  you  doing  tjns?  or 
"Why  was  that  done?"  and  What 
entry  are  we  in  now?" 

Occasionally  a  workman  was  found 
following  a  dangerous  practice  and  was 
corrected  in  a  few  quiet  words.     Every 
one  seemed  pleased  to  see  the  "Super 
around;  and  I  felt  that  our  visit  to  each 
working  place  meant  much  in  respect 
to  the  safety  and  contentment  of  the 
men.     The  foreman  examined  the  roof, 
shotholes,  explosives  and  tools  of  the 
workmen,  besides  stealing  a  glance  at 
the  loaded  car  to  detect  any  dirty  coal. 
My  impression  on  coming  out  of  the 
mine  was  that,  with  such  a  superinten- 
dent and  watchful  foreman,  if  a  miner 
was  not  working  safe  when  visited,  he 
would    be    before    the    boss    left    him. 
Throughout  the  mine,  things   were   in 
order  and  there  was  action  everyAvhere. 
Empty  and  loaded  trips  were   moving 
regularly  and  the  supply  of  coal  kept 
both  top"  and  bottom-men  busy. 


Proceeding  toward  the  mine,  I  met 
an  overworked,  tired  looking  man  who 
appeared  ready  to  drop.  I  assumed  he 
had  been  working  all  night,  and  he 
certainly  had  missed  the  barber  for 
several  days.  Disclaiming  the  title  of 
superintendent,  he  ventured  the  infor- 
mation that  I  would  find  the  foreman 
at  the  tipple  where  they  had  had  much 
trouble  in  starting  that  morning. 

Foreman  Works  Hard  While  His 
Men  Stand  Around 

On  the  tramway,  I  found  three  or 
four  men  watching  the  foreman  who 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  replace 
some  wrecked  cars  on  the  track.  In 
response  to  my  inquiry,  he  said  he 
would  go  with  me  into  the  mine  as 
soon  as  he  had  gotten  the  tipple  going; 
but,  after  waiting  a  while  I  proceeded 
alone,  having  learned  that  he  had  been 
several  months  on  the  job  and  had 
never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the 
tipple  going  to  his  satisfaction. 

Seeing   me   start   for   the   mine,   the 
foreman  called  after  me  that  I  would 
find    the    assistants,    each    in    his    own 
section.     Instead  of  that,  however,  all 
three  of  those  men  were  found  stand- 
ing on  the  main  sidetrack,  in  the  mine, 
disputing    some    important    matter    of 
state   when    I    entered.      They    proved 
to  be  a  very  congenial  bunch  and  were 
quite  willing   to  go   through  the  mine 
with  me,  though   I  could  not  but  feel 
that  each  was  loath  to  leave  the  side- 
track,   which    was   more   attractive    to 
them  than  anything  within. 


Another  Mine  Not  Busy 
The  following  day  I  was  due  to  visit 
the  Right-Fork  mine,  where  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  things  were  not  going 
well.  Everyone  appeared  to  be  "run 
down  at  the  heels,"  so  to  speak,  and 
had  a  worried,  worn-out  appearance. 
The  clerk  in  the  office,  with  an 
abstracted  look,  announced  tliat  he 
could  not  tell  where  I  would  find  the 
superintendent. 


Disorder  Reigns  Supreme 
By  way  of  introduction  and  getting 
acquainted,   I    asked    where    the   main- 
line  motor  was.     In  reply,  one  of  the 
men  said  with  a  gi-in,  "It  is  probably 
on  the  ground  somewhere,  as  it  is  there 
as  often  as  on  the  rails."     I  asked  why 
they    had    not    called    the    outside    and 
gotten  help,  but  was  promptly  informed 
that  the  'phone  had  not  been  in  work- 
ing order  for  some  time. 

It  '.vill  cause  no  surprise  to  any  one 
to  learn  that,  in  this  mine,  I  found 
the  miners  an  indifferent  lot.  spending 
much  of  their  time  visiting  their  fellow 
workers.  My  survey  of  the  entire 
situation  brought  to  mind  the  old  say- 
ing that  is  very  true.  "Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together." 

No  words  are  needed  to  compare  this 
operation  with  that  visited  the  preced- 
ing dav.  There  was  no  action,  no 
working  spirit,  no  order  anywhere.  In- 
stead, delavs  were  frequent  and  pro- 
longed, while  coal  and  the  tipple  were 
strangers  much  of  the  time. 
Pikeville.  Ky.       George  Edwards. 
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Rib-Side  the  Working  Face 

Objections  offered  to  making  the  rib-side 
of  a  room  the  working  face,  in 
vmchine  mining.  Longwall,  panel 
system  provides  a  larger  development 
at  less  cost  and  greater  safety. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
comments  regarding  the  article 
of  Carl  Scholz,  Coal  Age,  April  14, 
p.  661.  In  that  method,  the  seam  is 
divided  into  panels  1,200  ft.  in  length 
and  500  ft.  deep. 

In  the  development,  the  rooms  are 
said  to  be  driven  in  pairs  across  the 
panel,  each  room  being  12  ft.  wide  and 
500  ft.  long.  The  rooms  forming  a 
pair  are  separated  by  a  thin  pillar  that 
can  be  taken  out  with  two  cuts  of  the 
machine;  but  the  pillars  separating 
the  several  pairs  of  rooms  are  made 
much  wider,  in  order  to  enable  a  large 
extraction  for  the  same  development. 

Slab-Cutting  the  Pillars 

After  reading  this  article  with  deep 
interest  again  and  again,  it  appears  to 
me  that  under  ordinary  roof  conditions 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  slab-cut 
these  pillars  to  a  width  greater  than  30 
ft.,  as  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  valuable 
machine  covered  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
roof.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  be  no  greater  extraction 
of  coal  by  this  method  than  by  any 
other  panel  method  of  mining. 

While  I  may  not  have  grasped  the 
detail  method  of  cai-rying  out  this 
plan,  my  fear  is  that  't  would  be  hard 
to  keep  men  at  running  the  machines  in 


main-east  haulage  road  and  air-course 
and  two  pairs  of  north  entries  turned 
off  these  so  as  to  form  a  panel  2,070 
ft.  in  length. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  stalls  are 
driven  off  the  main-east  haulage  road 
from  12  to  18  ft.  in  width,  depending 
on  roof  conditions,  the  greater  width 
being  preferred  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  yardage.  These  stalls  are  driven  up 
200  ft.  where  they  are  cut  by  the  next 
cross-heading. 

Large  Pillars  Left  to  Protect  the 
Main  Headings 

At  this  point,  a  longwall  face  is 
opened  out,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  I 
have  left  solid  pillars  of  coal,  200  ft. 
square,  for  the  support  of  the  north 
entries,  which  makes  the  longwall  face 
crossing  the  fourteen  100-ft.  pillars, 
1,400  ft.  of  coal,  there  being  fifteen 
stalls  each  18  ft.  wide.  It  may  seem 
that  the  pillars  left  for  the  protection 
of  the  entires  are  unnecessarily  large, 
but  this  will  provide  a  good  extraction 
of  coal  in  retreating,  after  the  bound- 
ary is  reached  by  the  advancing  long- 
wall  face. 

My  claim  is  that  the  properties  pres- 
ented in  this  plan  are  such  as  should 
be  enforced  in  the  working  of  seams 
exceeding  200  ft.  in  depth,  ana  can 
well  be  applied  to  any  seam  regardless 
of  depth.  I  believe  the  showing  in  cost 
of  production  will  be  in  its  favor  as 
compared  with  most  methods  of  min- 
ing. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  roof 
at  the  longwall  face  is  supported  by 
hard-wood  chocks  the  nogs  being  6x6 


LONGWALL  PANEL  FACE  CROSSING   FOURTEEN   PIW.ARS 


these  deep  rooms,  as  the  width  in- 
creases. The  plan  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  trackwork  and  presents  a 
greater  hazard  in  drawing  timbers, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  economy  and  to  permit  the  cav- 
ing of  the  roof  behind  the  workmen. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  objections 
that  have  occured  to  me  in  my  study 
of  the  plan.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
not  unlike  a  plan  that  I  described  in 
Coal  Age,  some  two  years  ago  (Vol. 
16,  p.  542),  which  I  may  be  permitted 
to  explain  again  briefly,  in  respect  to 
its  bearing  on  the  method  suggested  by 
Mr,  Scholz. 

The  plan  I  have  in  mind  is  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  showing  the 


in.  and  2  ft.  long.  These  chocks  are 
built  up  on  9-ft  centers  and  in  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  longwall 
face,  as   indicated   in   the  figure. 

In  this  method,  the  distance  that  men 
would  have  to  run  to  safety  would 
never  exceed  50  ft.,  or  half  the  width 
of  the  small  pillars.  There  should  be  a 
double  row  of  chocks,  those  in  the  rear 
row  being  taken  out  and  set  forward 
close  to  the  face,  as  quickly  as  the 
machine  has  finished  the  cut.  My  pref- 
erence is,  for  a  cut  of  8  ft.  in  depth, 
which  greatly  reduces  the  expense  of 
tracklaying  and  drawing  and  resetting 
the  chocks. 

The  coal-cutting  machines  advance 
along  the  face,  cutting  each   pillar  in 


turn.  The  coal-loading  machines  fol- 
low some  distance  behind.  A.ssuming 
the  coal  has  been  loaded  out  from  the 
face  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  roads 
over  the  road  first  named,  No-.  2  road 
is  then  used  to  haul  the  coal  loaded 
from  the  face  between  roads  2  and  3. 

While  this  is  being  done,  the  track  in 
the  first  section  is  shifted  forward 
close  to  the  face  and  the  rear  row  of 
chocks  taken  out  and  reset  at  the  side 
of  the  track,  ready  for  the  next  cut. 
The  cutting  machine  is  kept  at  a 
sufficient  distance  ahead  of  the  loading 
machine  to  allow  the  coal  to  be  shot 
down  ready  for  loading. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  Luxton. 


Responsibility  of  Mine  Officials 

Illinois  mining  law  does  not  require  cer- 
tified assistants  to  the  tnine  manager 
(foreman).  The  responsibility  rests 
tvith  the  mine  manager  to  select  com- 
petent men  a^  his  assistants. 

WITH  much  interest  I  have  read 
the  many  letters  relating  to  mine 
officials  who  are  charged  with  the 
safety  of  underground  operations.  The 
letter  signed  "Ben"  and  entitled 
"Honesty,  Safety,  Efficiency,"  Coal 
Age,  Apr.  14,  p.  675,  was  of  particular 
interest  drawing  attention  as  it  does 
to  the  responsibility  of  mine  officials. 
One  must  admit  that  the  mine 
manager,  as  the  foreman  is  called  in 
Illinois,  is  burdened  with  many  duties, 
requiring  both  technical  and  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  operating 
a  mine.  The  company  expects  him, 
while  complying  strictly  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mining  law,  to  pro- 
duce re^jlts  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Assistant  Mine  Managers  in  Illinois 
Need  No  Certificate 

In  this  state,  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire the  employment  of  certificated 
men  as  assistants  to  the  mine  manager. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  competent  men  should 
be  selected  to  assit  him  in  running 
the  mine.  In  my  opinion,  the  mine 
manager  is  the  man  who  should  be 
held  entirely  responsible  for  any  errors 
or  mistakes  made  by  his  assistants. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  state 
who  have  had  a  number  of  years  ex- 
perience in  mines  and  have,  besides, 
studied  hard  to  get  the  theoretical 
knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to 
obtain  certificates  of  competency.  A 
large  majority  of  these  men  would 
probably  be  willing  to  accept  a  position 
as  assistant  manager,  under  a  manager 
who  would  treat  them  fairly  and  give 
them  every  opportunity  to  make  good. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
measure  of  safety  and,  at  the  same 
time  produce  the  best  results  in  ton- 
nage, at  a  low  cost  of  operation,  there 
must  be  real  co-operation  between  the 
mine  manager  and  his  assistants.  In 
other  words,  they  must  work  hand-in- 
hand  for  the  protection  of  the  men 
and  security  of  the  mine. 

There  are  some  managers  who,  I 
regret  to  say,  always  try  to  throw  the 
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blame  on  their  assistants  when  the 
fault  is  their  own.  More  than  once 
I  have  heard  assistants  make  the  re- 
mark that  they  would  not  hold  their 
jobs  longer,  except  for  the  hope  that 
the  mine  manager  would  quit  or  be 
discharged  and  they  would  have  a  new 
boss  who  would  treat  them  fairly  and 
give  them  a  chance. 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  one  writer,  that  an  un- 
certificated man  should  not  accept  a 
position  as  assistant,  I  feel  that  the 
blame  for  such  a  one's  mistake  should 
rest  wholly  on  the  manager  who 
selected  him  and  should  have  looked 
after  him  and  trained  him. 

In  order  to  lift  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  on  the  manager,  it  is 
my  belief  that  there  should  be  a  law  re- 
quiring   the    certification    of    assistant 


managers.  From  what  I  have  seen 
take  place  in  mines  where  the  company 
appeared  to  give  the  preference  to 
assistants  who  had  certificates,  the 
practice  is  costing  the  company  dearly 
without  their  knowing  it. 

Another  thing  that  will  lift  much  of 
the  responsibility  now  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mine  manager,  is  the 
confidence  that  the  company  displays 
in  his  judgment  and  ability.  While 
there  are  mines  in  this  state  that  do 
not  require  the  same  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a 
manager,  there  are  others  where  the 
conditions  are  bad  and  such  knowledge 
is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
operation.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
responsibility  resting  on  the  manager 
is  not  light.  David  Young. 

Edwardsville,  111. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Ascertaining  Mine  Pressures  With  an  Aneroid 

In  the  Use  of  an  Aneroid  Barometer  Underground  for 
Ascertaining  Mine  Pressures  Allowance  Must  Be  Made  for 
the  Depth  Below  Surface  at  Which  Readings  Are  Taken 


KINDLY  advise  me  if  there  has 
been  any  formula  brought  out  that 
would  enable  reasonably  accurate  pres- 
sure readings  to  be  taken  in  a  mine  with 
an  aneroid  barometer.  Such  attempts  as 
we  have  made  to  take  pressure  readings 
with  an  aneroid  have  been  misleading 
and  the  results  proved  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  possible  that  some  one  has 
conducted  extensive  experiments  and 
been  able  to  deduce  a  formula  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  hydro- 
static pressure  in  any  part  of  a  mine 
when  the  pressure  of  the  fan  is  known. 
If  such  information  is  available,  its 
publication  in  Coal  Age  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Mining  Engineer. 

McAlester,  Okla. 


We  assume  that  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
aneroid  barometer  can  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  loss  in  pressure  on  the  air 
in  passing  from  one  point  to  anotjier 
throughout  the  mine. 

Disregarding,  for  a  moment,  the  pres- 
sure due  to  the  ventilating  fan,  or  as- 
suming that  the  fan  is  not  in  operation, 
there  is  observed  an  increase  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  when  consecutive  read- 
ings of  the  aneroid  are  taken  at  the 
surface  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Likewise,  the  reading  of  an  aneroid  will 
be  increased  or  decreased,  according  to 
the  elevation  of  the  .several  points  in 
the  mine  where  such  readings  are 
taken. 

Now,  assuming  the  fan  is  blowing 
air  into  the  mine,  the  mine  pressure  at 
the  bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft  will 
be   further   increased   by   the   pressure 


due  to  the  action  of  the  fan.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fan  is  exhansting, 
the  pressure  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast 
or  fan  shaft  will  be  decreased  by  the 
depression  due  to  the  fan. 

In  either  case,  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
sure due  to  the  fan,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  increase  of  atmospheric 
pressure  caused  by  the  diff'erence  in 
elevation  between  the  point  on  the  sur- 
face and  that  in  the  mine  at  which  the 
reading  is  taken.  Making  this  allow- 
ance, the  difference  in  reading  between 
the  surface  and  the  shaft  bottom  is  a 
measure  of  the  pressure  due  to  the 
action  cf  the  fan  less  the  resistance  of 
the  shaft. 

Again,  going  further  back  into  the 
mine  on  the  intake  airway  when  the 
fan  is  blowing  and  making  the  required 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion between  the  surface  reading  and 
that  in  the  mine,  the  difference  of  the 
two  readings  is  a  measure  of  the  pres- 
sure due  to  the  fan  less  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  shaft  and  airway  up 
to  that  point. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  one  proceeds 
from  the  intake  to  the  return  or  dis- 
charge opening,  the  fan  blowing,  and 
making  due  allowance  for  difference  in 
elevation  where  readings  are  taken, 
these  readings  will  show  a  continual 
decrease  of  pressure  on  the  air  caused 
by  the  increasing  frictional  resistance 
of  the  airway  throughout  the  mine. 

Following  the  same  order  when  the 
fan  is  exhausting  and  proceeding  from 
the  intake  to  the  return,  the  consecu- 
tive aneroid  readings,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  differences  in  eleva- 


tion, will  show  the  same  decrease  of 
pressure  on  the  air  due  to  the  increas- 
ing frictional  resistance  of  the  airway, 
till  the  bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft  is 
reached. 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  reliable 
aneroids  are  compensated  for  tempera- 
ture changes  such  as  met  with  ordi- 
narily in  mining  practice,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  make  correction  for  tem- 
perature. Allowance  must  always  be 
made,  however,  for  altitude  or  eleva- 
tion when  comparing  mine  pressures 
with  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
hurface. 


Terms  Used  in  Pumping 

Explaining  the  meaning  of  terms  com- 
monly used  in  all  pump  calculations 
for  the  estimation  of  pressure. 

ALLOW  me  to  ask  for  a  clear  ex- 
-  planation  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
following  terms,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently used  in  problems  on  pumping: 
Friction  head,  static  head,  and  velocity 
head.  Assistant  Foreman. 
,  111. 


The  term  "head"  is  used  to  indicate 
the  vertical  height  of  any  fluid  medium 
above  a  certain  point  where  the  pres- 
sure due  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
that  medium  is  exerted.  The  pressure 
is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
or  per  square  foot,  according  as  the 
sectional  area  of  the  column  is  esti- 
mated 'in  either  denomination. 

For  example,  the  pressure  per  square 
foot,  due  to  a  head  of  water  of  100  ft. 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  100  ft.  high  and  having  a  uni- 
form sectional  area  of  1  sq.ft.  Or. 
since  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  is  62.5  lb.,  the  pressure  per 
square  foot  due  to  a  100-ft.  head  of 
water,  is  100  x  62.5  =  6,250  lb. 

Again,  since  a  column  of  water  1  ft. 
high  and  1  sq.in.  in  section  weighs  0.434 
lb.,  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  due 
to  a  100-ft.  head  of  water  is  100  x 
0.434  =  43.4  lb. 

The  expression  "static  head"  is  the 
actual  height  or  head  when  the  pump 
is  not  in  operation.  It  is  the  vertical 
height  of  the  point  of  discharge  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  sump. 

When  a  pump  is  in  operation  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  discharge  or  col- 
umn pipe  meets  with  a  certain  fric-j 
tional  resistance,  which  increases  the' 
pressure  against  the  pump.  This  in- 
crease of  pressure  is  expressed  as  so 
many  feet  of  head  of  water.  For  ex- 
ample, an  increase  of  4.^  lb.  per  sq.in. 
of  pressure,  due  to  friction,  would  mean 
a  friction  head  of  4^  -f-  0.434  =  sav 
10  ft. 

A  certain  pressure  is  always  required 
to  set  water  in  motion  and  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  is 
called  the  "velocity  head"  when  ex- 
pressed in  feet  of  water  column.  Both 
the  velocity  head  and  the  friction  head 
must  be  added  to  the  static  head  to 
find  the  head  under  which  a  pump  op- 
erates. Under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
velocity  head  being  small  can  be  ignored 
withoui  appreciable  error. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


i 


Examination,  Mine  Foremen  and  Firebosses, 
Bituminous  (Pa.),  April  5-8,  1921 

(First-Grade  Questions) 


Question — Name  and  describe  the 
non-explosive  gases  found  in  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines,  giving  their  specific 
gravity,  effect  on  health,  where  usually 
found  and  how  you  would  remove  them. 

AtiSWER  —  The  non-explosive  gases 
found  in  these  mines  are  carbon  diox- 
ide (CO2),  specific  gravity  1.529,  and 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  (N),  specific 
gravity  0.9713.  Although  carbon  diox- 
ide is  not  poisonous,  it  produces  a  toxic 
effect  on  the  system  when  breathed.  It 
contains  no  available  oxygen  and  will 
not  support  life  when  unmixed  with  air. 
Small  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air  cause  headache,  nausea,  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs  and  final  prostra- 
tion, suffocation  and  death,  as  the  per- 
centage of  the  gas  in  the  air  is  in- 
creased. Breathing  is  first  affected  at 
3  per  cent  and  panting  follows  at  5  or 
6  per  cent,  while  18  per  cent  of  this 
gas  is  generally  fatal  if  breathed  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Carbon  dioxide  accumulates  in  poorly 
ventilated  and  abandoned  places,  owing 
to  the  slow  oxidation  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  Because  of  its  high  specific 
gravity,  it  also  accumulates  in  dip 
workings,  swamps  and  other  low  places 
in  the  mine.  It  is  removed  by  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  air  in  such  places. 

Under  normal  conditions  nitrogen 
forms  four-fifths,  by  volume,  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  At  times,  it  happens 
that  the  oxygen  in  the  mine  air  has 
been  depleted  so  that  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  is  increased.  The  effect  of 
this  loss  of  oxygen  is  quickly  felt  when 
such  air  is  breathed.  The  normal  per- 
centage of  oxygen  in  air  is  20.9  per 
cent.  If  the  oxygen  content  falls  to  14 
per  cent,  breathing  is  affected,  but  at 
10  per  cent  the  air  is  no  longer  respir- 
able,  containing  then  90  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  These  conditions  occur  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  poorly  ventil- 
ated places  in  the  mine;  or  where  tons 
of  freshly  mined  coal  lie  over  night  in 
a  close  place  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  coal. 

Question — What  dangers  are  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  approaching  old 
abandoned  workings,  and  what  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  avoid  them.? 

Answer — The  old  workings  may  con- 
tain accumulations  of  dangerous  gas  or 
water.  The  escape  of  the  gas  into  the 
live  workings  may  prove  fatal  either  by 
reason  of  their  poisonous  effect  when 
breathed,  or  by  the  gas  becoming  ignited 
on  the  lamps  of  the  miners  and  causing 
an  explosion. 


In  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  one  or 
more  drillholes  should  be  kept  in  the 
face  of  the  heading,  extending  at  least 
eight  or  ten  yards  in  advance  of  the 
coal  face.  The  heading  should  not  ex- 
ceed 8  or  10  ft.  in  width  and  flank  holes 
should  be  drilled  at  an  angle  in  the 
rib.  Only  safety  lamps  should  be  used 
and  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  to  de- 
tect the  first  appearance  of  water  or 
gas  seeping  through  the  coal.  Plugs 
of  soft  wood  should  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  drive  into  a  hole  when  water  is  tap- 
ped. Every  means  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  condition  of 
the  old  workings.  No  reliance  should 
be  placed  on  the  supposed  accuracy  of 
mine  maps  and  surveys. 

Question — What  are  the  principal 
causes  of  mine  fires,  and  what  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
them?  Explain  the  method  of  ap- 
proaching and  fighting  such  fires. 

Answer — Mine  fires  are  chiefly 
caused  by  the  careless  use  of  open 
lights,  ignition  of  a  gas  feeder  in  blast- 
ing coal  and  permitting  it  to  burn  long 
enough  to  ignite  the  coal  or  timbers. 
Or,  fire  may  result  from  a  local  ex- 
plosion of  gas  or  dust  caused  by  a 
blownout  or  windy  shot.  Other  causes 
of  nine  fires  are  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  fine  coal  and  slack  thrown 
into  the  waste  and  the  sparking  of  elec- 
tric wires  and  motors. 

To  avoid  the  occurrence  of  fire  in  a 
mine,  strict  regulations  must  be  en- 
forced regarding  the  use  of  open  lights, 
the  installation  of  all  electrical  equip- 
ment, the  handling  of  combustible  mate- 
rial such  as  hay  or  oily  waste,  the 
handling  and  use  of  explosives  in  blast- 
ing coal,  and  the  frequent  inspection 
of  all  parts  of  the  mine  and  equipment, 
including  the  examination  of  holes 
drilled  for  blasting  and  the  manner  of 
charging,  tamping  and  firing  such  holes. 

When  fighting  a  mine  fire,  always  ap- 
proach it  from  the  intake  side,  to  avoid 
being  overcome  with  the  gas  produced 
by  the  fire.  A  gob  fire  should  be  loaded 
out,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  in  steel 
cars.  Fire  in  the  coal  or  timbers  mu«t 
be  extinguished  by  water  and  if  this 
fails  the  place  must  be  sealed  off  with 
airtight  stoppings.  If  means  are  at 
hand  to  produce  an  extinctive  gas,  the 
gas  should  be  forced  into  the  fire  area. 

Question — What  quantity  of  air  ts 
passing  down  a  shaft  12  x  20  ft.,  at  a 
velocity  of  300  ft.  per  min.? 

Answer — The  sectional  area  of  this 
shaft  is  12  X  20  =   240  sq.ft.     Assum- 


ing the  average  velocity  of  the  air 
current  is  300  ft.  per  min.,  the  quantity 
of  air  passing  down  the  shaft  is  300  x 
240  =   72,000  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question — A  pump  discharges  SI^O 
gal.  of  water  ver  minute  and  has  a 
capacity  of  3.U  gal.  per  stroke;  how 
many  revolutions  would  a  single-acting 
pump  have  to  make  in  these  conditions? 

Answer — The  capacity  of  the  pump 
being  3.4  gal.  per  stroke,  the  number  of 
strokes  required  to  discharge  340  gal. 
per  min.  would  be  340  H-  3.4  =  100 
strokes  in  that  time.  A  single-acting 
pump  discharges  only  on  each  alternate 
stroke  and,  since  the  pump  makes  two 
strokes  per  revolution,  this  pump  will 
have  to  run  at  a  speed  of  100  r.p.m.  to 
discharge  this  amount  of  water  per 
minute. 

Question — What  precautions  are 
necessary  in  charging,  tamping  and 
firing  shots,  to  avoid  danger?  In  case 
of  a  misfire,  what  would  be  your  action 
according  to  law? 

Answer — To  avoid  danger  in  blast- 
ing coal  care  must  be  taken  to  locate 
the  charge  where  its  energy  will  be  con- 
sumed in  breaking  down  the  coal  and 
not  expended  on  the  air.  The  direction 
and  depth  to  which  the  hole  is  drilled 
is  of  the  first  importance,  to  insure  that 
the  line  of  least  resistance  will  not  coin- 
cide with  the  axis  of  the  hole  but  ex- 
tend from  the  charge  to  the  free  sur- 
face where  it  is  desired  to  break  the 
coal.  Study  closely  the  character  of 
the  seam  and  hardness  of  the  coal,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shot  seaming  out  in 
a  soft  stratum  or  layer  in  the  coal. 
The  charge  must  not  be  located  too 
close  to  the  roof,  which  would  be 
shattered  or  weakened  by  the  force  of 
the  exj'losion. 

Having  located  the  direction  and 
depth  of  the  hole,  the  amount  of  charge 
is  next  in  importance.  This  can  only 
be  determined  by  experience  in  any 
particular  seam.  It  must  be  just  suffi- 
cient to  break  down  the  coal.  An  over- 
charge of  powder  will  cause  a  windy  or 
a  blownout  shot.  The  charge  having 
been  carefully  prepared,  the  cartridge 
is  pushed  back  to  the  end  of  the  hole, 
using  for  that  purpose  a  wooden  or  a 
copper-tipped  tampingbar.  It  is  well  to 
insert  a  small  wad  of  clay  on  top  of 
the  charge  before  proceeding  to  tamp 
the  hole.  The  material  used  for  tamp- 
ing must  be  incombustible.  Fine  coal 
or  slack  must  never  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  hole  should  be  tamped 
to  the  mouth  with  fine  dust  taken  from 
the  road  or  other  similar  material.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  wire 
leads  or  fuse  used  to  fire  the  charge. 
Electric  firing  by  a  hand  battery  is  the 
safest  method  to  employ. 

In  case  of  a  misfire,  no  attempt  must 
be  made  to  drill  out  the  tamping  or 
otherwise  recover  the  shot.  The  only 
safe  method  to  employ  is  to  drill  an- 
other hole  at  least  12  in.  away  from 
the  previous  hole.  This  second  hole  is 
then  charged  and  fired.  Care  must  now 
be  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  first  charge 
exploded  when  the  second  hole  was  fired 
by  making  a  careful  search  for  the 
unexploded  cartridge. 
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President  Believed  to  Favor  Reduction  of 
Freight  Rates  on  Coal 

IT  IS  understood  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  Presi- 
dent regards  freight-rate  reduction  on  coal  in  the  in- 
terest of  industrial  improvement  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  of  first  importance  in  rate  readjustment.  He  is 
understood  to  feel  that  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rate  is 
of  more  importance  and  benefit  to  the  public  than  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  at  the  mine,  realizing,  it  is  said,  that  the 
mine  price  is  reasonable.  The  President  is  concentratng 
his  efforts  on  seeking  rate  reductions  on  coal  and  is  con- 
fident that  through  this  means  the  public  will  realize  its 
hope  of  obtaining  coal  at  more  reasonable  price.  Early 
rate  adjustment  is  understood  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  seasonal  movement  of  coal,  thereby 
preventing  congestion  in  the  autumn. 

On  the  other  hand,  resistance  to  rate  reductions  on  coal 
was  manifested  in  the  hearings  on  the  railroad  investiga- 
tion before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  All 
of  the  railroad  witnesses  sought  to  show  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  reduce  rates  at  this  time. 

Edward  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F., 
said  that  coal  and  coke  furnished  40  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  moved  by  the  railroads.  He  said  there  had 
been  no  direct  statement  that  the  movement  of  coal  had 
been  prevented  by  increased  rates.  In  increasing  the  rates 
last  year  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order, 
he  said,  the  roads  had  preserved  the  relationships  which 
had  existed  as  to  the  point  of  production,  "which  was  about 
all  the  shippers  asked  for  at  that  time."  He  said  that 
manufacturing  plants,  which  are  the  greatest  consumers 
of  fuel,  are  located  close  to  sources  of  coal  supply  and  pay 
the  minimum  fuel  rate.  He  said  the  freight  rates  on  coal 
and  also  coal  prices  were  low  in  comparison  with  those  on 
many  other  commodities. 


The  community  at  large  watches  developments  with  an 
uneasy  conviction  that  coal  will  be  scarce  and  dear  for  a 
long  time  yet. 


New  Zealand  Mine  Workers  Want  Day  Work, 
Short  Week  and  Short  Day 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  coal  miners,  who  admittedly  have 
good  working  conditions  already,  have  presented  new 
demands  to  the  mine  owners.  They  ask,  says  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  for  a  six-hour  day,  a  five-day  week,  the 
abolition  of  piece  work,  a  minimum  wage  of  £6  ($29.22  at 
normal  exchange)  a  week,  the  abolition  of  the  afternoon 
shift,  a  fortnight's  holiday  each  year  on  full  pay,  and  an 
effective  voice  in  the  control  of  the  industry. 

If  these  demands  were  granted,  the  actual  time  spent 
hewing  coal  by  the  miner  would  average  from  20  to  25 
hours  per  week.  The  men  have  not  explained  exactly  what 
they  mean  by  an  effective  voice  in  the  control  of  the  indus- 
try, but  their  idea  appears  to  be  the  control  of  mines  by 
committees  representing  the  owners  and  the  workers.  The 
employers  have  not  hesitated  in  rejecting  these  demands, 
and  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  committed  to  another  period 
of  turmoil   in   the  mining   industry. 

The  public  men  of  the  Dominion  are  finding  the  coal 
problem  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Th"  miners  are  the  most 
militant  branch  of  organized  labor.  The  output  of  coal  is 
declining  year  by  year  owing  to  stoppings,  strikes,  delib- 
erately slow  work  and  general  disorganization.  New  Zea- 
land, with  rich  and  easily  developed  coal  fields  of  its  own, 
is  importing  coal  from  Wales,  Japan,  Australia  and  the 
United  States. 

These  conditions  have  been  prevailing  for  a  long  time, 
and  one  obvious  deduction  is  that  private  ownership  of 
the  mines  is  a  failure.  But  then  the  government  has  mines 
of  its  own  and  they  cause  industrial  discontent  just  as 
freely  as  the  private  mines. 

If  appears  probable  that  sooner  or  later  the  government 
will  be  persuaded  to  take  over  all  the  mines  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  management,  which  will  contain 
representatives  of  the  workers.  But  before  that  happens, 
the  mine  owners  will  make  another  attempt  to  attain  indus- 
trial peace  by  the  path  of  industrial  war.  They  are  going 
to  fight  the  miners'  organizations  in  the  time-honored  way. 


Living  Cost  Falls  17.5  Per  Cent  from  Peak; 
Still  68.7  Per  Cent  Above  1914  Level 

MOST  recent  comprehensive  information  on  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  reflecting  con- 
ditions in  representative  communities  all  over  the  country, 
was  made  public  May  21  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board. 

The  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  March,  1921,  the  investigation  shows,  was 
68.7  per  cent.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  major  items  of 
the  budget  of  wage  earners  between  July,  1914,  and  March, 
1921,  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows:  Food,  56  per 
cent;  shelter,  71  per  cent;  clothing,  74  per  cent;  fuel  and 
light,  87  per  cent;  sundries,  85  per  cent. 

The  report  shows  that  the  peak  of  the  cost  of  living  was 
reached  in  the  United  States  in  July,  1920.  Since  then  the 
total  cost  of  living  has  decreased  17.5  per  cent.  Food  has 
decreased  29  per  cent,  clothing  35  per  cent,  while  shelter 
has  increased  8  per  cent,  and  fuel  and  light  13  per  cent,  no 
change  having  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  sundries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  November  the  total  cost  of 
living  has  decreased  12.6  per  cent,  food  showing  a  19  per 
cent  decrease,  clothing  a  23  per  cent  decrease,  fuel  and  light 
a  6.5  per  cent  decrease  and  sundries  a  4  per  cent  decrease. 
The  only  item  in  the  wage  earner's  budget  which  since  last 
winter  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  is  average  rents, 
which  have  gone  up  3  per  cent  since  November,  1920. 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  light 
and  fuel  combined  fell  6.5  per  cent  between  November, 
1920,  and  March,  1921.  This  drop  was  caused  by  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  coal;  the  average  cost  of  light  advanced 
within  this  period.  Between  July,  1920,  and  March,  1921, 
there  was,  however,  a  net  rise  of  13  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  light,  since  the  increase  between  July,  1920,  and 
November,  1920,  had  been  very  large.  The  cost  of  fuel  and 
light  generally  in  March,  1921,  was  87  per  cent  higher  than 
in  July  before  the  war. 


Hoover  to  Use  Trade  Bodies  for  Contact 
Between  Government  and  Industry 

THE  general  functions  and  activities  of  trade  associations 
were  discussed  at  a  conference  in  Washington,  June  3, 
between  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  and  a  committee 
representing  the  American  Trade  Association  Executives. 
The  executives'  association  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
old  and  established  organizations  of  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  single  lines  of  goods  or  services. 

Representatives  of  the  trade  associations  assured  Mr. 
Hoover  of  their  hearty  approval  of  his  statement  of  June  2 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  position  of  the  administration 
respecting  ti'ade  organizations.  They  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  was  convinced  that  trade  bodies  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  efl!iciency  in  industry  and  that  collective 
effort,  within  the  proper  lines,  has  the  approval  of  the 
Government.  A  smaller  number  of  associations,  Mr.  Hoover 
said,  have  engaged  in  questionable  practices. 

The  Commerce  Department,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  intends 
using  the  trade  associations  as  one  of  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Government  and  industry.  The  association 
executives  expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  fully  and 
voiced  the  hope  that  such  co-operation  would  bring  a  new 
era  of  understanding  between  the  government  and  business. 

Mr.  Hoover  expressed  the  belief  that  one  result  of 
co-operation  by  the  department  with  the  associations  would 
be  the  furtherance  of  plans  for  giving  wide  distribution  to 
helpful  production  and  distribution  statistics.  He  indicated 
that  figures  given  by  the  industries  to  the  department 
would  be  regarded  as  confidential  and  that  use  would  be 
made  of  them  in  no  manner  that  might  be  objected  to  by 
the  industries. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


TO  immediate  return  to  prosperity  is  in  sight,  says  Archer  Wall 


^|  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Cham- 
%  ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  his  semi-annual 
report  on  business  and  crop  conditions,  issued  June  11.  "There  need 
be  no  delusions  about  a  resumption  of  war-time  volume  of  business," 
Mr.  Douglas  declares,  adding  that  while  things  will  be  quiet  during 
the  summer  the  termination  of  harvest  may  bring  somewhat  better 
business  and  a  slow  and  gradual  improvement. 

"There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  fact,"  says  Mr.  Douglas,  "that 
returning  prosperity  in  this  country  depends  upon  the  recovery  of 
Europe,  since  she  is  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  best  market 
for  our  surplus — for  that  surplus  which  we  have  accumulated  and  still 
have  on  hand  in  every  phase  of  industry.  Meanwhile  the  slow  progress 
of  business  finds  its  chief  stimulus  in  the  gradual  depletion  of  stocks 
both  of  merchandise  and  commodities,  and  that  demand  for  replace- 
ment and  repair  which  in  itself  produces  the  principal  volume  of  our 
domestic  commerce.  There  is  still  money  to  be  spent  where  bargain 
prices  are  in  evidence,  showing  that  purchasing  power  is  still  high, 
despite  many  untoward  conditions. 

"One  of  the  serious  conditions — serious  because  there  are  immense 
possibilities  of  its  being  much  better — is  the  slow  growth  of  building, 
due  to  the  continued  high  costs  of  the  whole  of  construction.  Until 
these  costs  are  reduced  building  will  be  only  such  as  comes  from  the 
impulse  of  necessity.  Lumber  naturally  sympathizes  with  the 
inactivity  of  building  and  despite  its  low  prices  suffers  from  lack 
of  demand. 

"There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  output  of  automobiles,  notably 
in  certain  localities.  All  the  various  phases  of  leather  production  and 
manufacture  seem  to  have  struck  bottom,  both  in  prices  and  in  demand, 
and  to  have  had  some  moderate  healthy  rebound.  The  steel  industry 
is  running  on  short  time  with  limited  output  and  reduction  of  orders 
in  hand.  Railroad  shops  are  very  quiet.  Textiles,  more  particularly 
wool  and  linen,  are  doing  somewhat  better,  as  is  likewise  the  shoe 
industry,  especially  in  women's  footwear. 

"The  railroads  are  using  their  utmost  thought  and  endeavor  to  get 
their  house  in  order  by  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  by 
various  economies.  All  of  which  inspires  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  that  these  things  when  accomplished — and  they  now 
seem  under  way — will  result  in  reduced  cost  of  transportation.  For 
such  costs  of  transportation  are  a  heavy  handicap,  too  burdensome  to 
be  borne  by  many  commodities,  notably  lumber  and  numerous  farm 
products." 


Steel   Ingot   Output   Gained   in   May 

The  report  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  gave  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  ingots  during  May  by 
thirty  companies — which  represented 
85J  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  last 
year — as  1,265,850  tons.  It  shows 
an  increase  of  51,892  tons  compared 
with  April  when  the  output  was 
1213,958  tons.  There  were  only 
twenty-five  working  days  in  May,  as 


against  twenty-six  in  April,  so  that 
the  figures  represent  a  still  higher 
rate  of  daily  outturn  than  those  of 
April. 


American  AVoolen  Co.  Busy 

The  American  Woolen  Co.  is  said 
to  be  operating  its  plants  at  better 
than  90  per  cent  of  capacity  and  ex- 
pects to  maintain  this  ratio  well  into 
midsummer,  according  to  reports. 


Less   Idleness  in  Ma-ssachusetts 

Employment  conditions  have  im- 
proved during  the  past  month  in  six 
Massachusetts  manufacturing  cities 
out  of  eight  in  which  a  sur\'ey  was 
made,  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  announced  June  6. 
The  survey  covered  the  period  from 
April  30  to  May  27  and  showed  a 
gain  in  the  eight  cities  as  a  whole  of 
2.6  per  cent.  The  greatest  gain  was 
in  Brockton,  a  shoemaking  center, 
with  19.4  per  cent.  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
textile  centers,  improved  between  8 
and  2  per  cent,  and  Springfield  1.1 
per  cent.  Boston  showed  a  loss  of 
3.2  per  cent  and  Worcester  of  1  per 
cent.  

Cable  Plant  for  St.  Louis 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  purchased 
600,000  sq.ft.  of  ground  in  the  north- 
western industrial  district  of  St. 
Louis,  and  will  begin  the  erection  of 
a  manufacturing  plant  there  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  stated 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  new  plant 
will  be  nearly  $3,000,000. 


Philadelphia   Mills  Expand 

Textile  mills  in  the  Philadelphia 
district  are  repoi'ted  as  buying  ma- 
chinery in  large  quantities.  Some 
are  replacement  orders,  but  a  great 
many  are  said  to  be  for  additional 
machinery  which  is  being  installed 
to  expand  output.  Silk  mills  in  the 
Philadelphia  distiict  are  reported  to 
be  increasing  production  and  are 
nearing  75  per  cent  normal. 


Alabama  Mills  Resume 
The  Tuscaloosa  Mills,  Cottondale, 
Ala.,   resumed   operations   last  week 
on  full  time,  after  a   suspension   of 
three  or  four  months. 


Two  Foundries  Work  Full  Time 

For  the  first  time  since  last  fall, 
the  Iron  Age  reports,  the  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating 
full. 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co., 
Hartford, Conn.,  is  on  a  six  day  basis. 
Heretofore  the  plant  operated  on  a 
four  days  a  week  schedule. 

Foundries  affiliated  with  the  Belle- 
ville Manufacturers'  Association, 
Belleville,  111.,  were  shut  down  re- 
cently because  of  the  i-efusal  of 
foundry  laborers  and  shaker-outs  to 
accept  44c.  an  hour  for  a  9-hr.  day. 
The  scale  paid  to  union  men  formerly 
was  55c.  per  hr.  for  an  8-hr.  day. 

The  Bettendorf  Co.,  Bettendorf, 
Iowa,  manufacturer  of  railroad  cars 
and  underfi-ames,  has  shut  down  its 
plant  indefinitely  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  orders. 
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Coal  Shipments  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

SHIPMENTS  of  coal  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  are 
slowly  increasing-  in  volume.  The  total  for  April  was 
37,348  cars,  practically  the  same  as  for  January,  but  a 
recovery  from  the  low  mark  of  February  of  some  eleven 
thousand  cars.  During  1920  shipments  reached  the  highest 
mark  in  August,  when  the  equivalent  of  54,493  50-ton  cars 
was  handled.  The  Logan  field  is  the  largest  served  by  the 
C.  &  0.,  and  in  September  20,103  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  in 
that  field.  August  was  the  banner  month  in  the  New  River, 
Kanawha  and  Coal  River  districts. 

COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  THE  C.  &  O.  BY  DISTRICTS  AND  BY 


1920 


MONTHS,  IN  EQUIVALENTS  OF 
New        Kan- 
River       awha 


50-TON  CARLOADS 


January 9,501 

February 7,715 

March 10,718 

April 9,044 

May 9,366 

June 9,435 

July 11,485 

August 11,943 

September 1 0,346 

October 11,455 

November 10,502 

December 9, 1 83 


0,063 
8,175 
0,287 
8,583 
7,974 
9,000 
0,513 
1,643 
1,451 
1,205 
0,462 
8,743 


Coal 
River 

4,210 
3,764 
4,819 
3,601 
3,751 
4,248 
4,345 
5,300 
4,861 
5,194 
4,581 
4,281 


Logan 

14,671 
13,447 
15,244 
12,742 
13,210 
15,005 
15,984 
19,452 
20,103 
18,892 
16,245 
14,805 


Ken- 
tucky 
4,424 
3,943 
5,369 
4,047 
4,659 
4,249 
5,309 
6,154 
6,284 
5,511 
5,969 
6,274 


Total 

42,869 
37,044 
46,437 
38,017 
38,960 
41,937 
47,636 
54,492 
53,045 
52,257 
47,759 
43,286 


Total,  1920 120,693    118,099    52,955    198,800    62,192    543,739 

1921 


January 11,093 

February 6,243 

March 8,066 

April 11,201 


7,980 
5,852 
6,496 
5,922 


3,300 
2,194 
2,145 
2,876 


13,234 

9,599 

12,282 

15,458 


3,084 
1,891 
1,498 
1,890 


38,691 
25,779 
30,487 
37,347 


Total,  Jan.-April,  1921...      36,603      26,250    10,515      50,573      8,363    132,304 
SHIPMENTS  ORIGINATING  ON  SHORT  LINE  CONNECTIONS, 


1920 


IN  50-TON  CARLOADS 
S.  V.  &  E. 


Long  Fork 


January 2,011  830 

February 2,181  838 

March 2,469  1,106 

April 1,744  819 

May 1,963  1,226 

June 1,832  1,461 

July 2,311  1,538 

August 2,689  1,798 

September 2,719  1,447 

October 2,580  1,256 

November b.  .  .  . 

(a)  A.  C.  &  I.  records  dropped  from  C.  &  O.  March  1. 

(b)  S.  V.  &  E.  &  Long  Fork  now  handled  by  B.  &  O.  Ry. 


C.  &I. 

218 

188 


Canadian  Committee  Makes  Recommenda- 
tions to  Avert  Fuel  Shortage 

THE  Special  Parliamentary  Com.mittee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  fuel  supply  of  Canada  presented  its  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  on  May  30,  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  government  :>ft\ce  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  fuel  situation,  having  sufficient  power  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  in  order  that  the  country  may  suffer  no  incon- 
venience from  fuel  shortage.  Development  of  the  water 
power,  encouragement  of  transportation  of  coal  by  water, 
encouragement  of  the  use  by  domestic  consumers  of  Can- 
adian coal,  peat  and  briquets  instead  of  imported  anthracite; 
that  consumers  be  urged  to  purchase  their  coal  in  the  early 
summer  and  that  transportation  companies  be  asked  to 
assist  by  granting  a  substantial  reduction  in  freight  rates 
in  that  season,  and  that  a  campaign  of  education  be  carried 
on  to  teach  the  people  to  use  Canadian  coal  wherever 
possible  and  instruct  them  in  the  best  methods  of  doing  so, 
are  the  recommendations  made. 


more  than  in  1919.  Of  these,  38  were  killed  and  2,380  were 
injured  by  accidents,  shovdng  a  fatality  rate  of  1.92  and  an 
injury  rate  of  120.04  per  thousand  persons  employed,  as 
compared  with  a  rate  of  2.55  killed  and  158.33  injured  in 
1919  based  upon  a  standard  year  of  300  working  days.  The 
number  of  shifts  operated  at  byproduct  ovens  was  5,948,152, 
an  increase  of  894,661  shifts  over  the  year  before. 

Coke  ovens  of  the  beehive  type  employed  10,955  men, 
which  is  2,378  less  than  the  number  employed  in  1919. 
Accidents  resulted  in  the  death  of  11  men  and  the  injury 
of  1,035,  or  1.09  killed  and  102.54  injured  per  thousand 
persons  employed,  as  compared  with  accident  rates  of  0.92 
killed  and  125.96  injured  in  1919.  The  total  working  time 
at  beehive  ovens  was  3,028,062  days  for  all  employees,  or 
276  w^orking  days  per  man. 


Ludlow  Tours  Through  the  Northwest; 
Philadelphia  Section  Proposed 

EDWIN  LUDLOW,  president,  and  Bradley  Stoughton, 
secretary  of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.,  made  a  short  trip  to  the 
Northwest  in  the  interest  of  the  institute,  attending  on  April 
5,  at  the  Seattle  Engineers'  Club,  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Engineers  of  Seattle,  the  Puget  Sound  Section  being 
represented,  and  on  April  7  to  9  the  International  Mining 
Convention  at  Portland,  Ore.,  where  1,000  engineers  and 
mining  men  were  present.  On  April  7  an  Oregon  section 
was  organized  by  the  visitors. 

On  April  11  the  two  institute  officers  addressed  a  luncheon 
of  the  Associated  Engineers  of  Spokane  and  in  the  evening 
a  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  members  of  the 
Columbia  section.  The  next  section  visited  was  that  of 
Montana,  a  meeting  being  held  at  Anaconda  on  April  12, 
and  at  the  Silver  Bow  Club  in  Butte  on  the  same  evening. 
An  informal  meeting  was  held  by  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
section  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  April  14,  and  at  the 
Union  League  Club  by  the  Chicago  section,  April  15. 

At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Council,  April  16,  forty  or  more  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  in  and  near  Philadelphia  enter- 
tained Mr.  Ludlow,  Herbert  Hoover,  the  president  of  the  En- 
gineering Council,  and  Mr.  Stoughton,  addresses  being  made 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Henry  S.  Drinker.  The 
toastmaster,  S.  D.  Warriner,  presented  Mr.  Ludlow  with  a 
petition  signed  by  twenty-nine  members  for  the  formation 
of  a  Philadelphia  section.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  requesting  the  directors  to  appoint  a  committee  to  or- 
ganize a  section,  the  chairman  of  which  should  be  Mr. 
Drinker;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Warriner;  executive  committee, 
H.  M.  Chance,  A.  A.  Stevenson  and  five  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman,  the  committee  to  call  a  meeting  of 
all  members  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  section. 


Fatalities  and  Injuries  at  U.  S.  Coke  Ovens 
Decreased  During  1920 

ACCIDENTS  at  all  coke  ovens  operated  throughout  the 
l\  United  States  in  1920,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
announces,  caused  the  death  of  49  employees  and  the  injui'y 
of  3,415  others,  a  reduction  of  4  fatalities  and  616  injuries 
as  compared  with  1919.  The  industry  employed  28,139 
persons  during  the  year  and  each  employee  averaged  319 
working  days  The  total  working  time  for  all  employees 
was  8,976,214  shifts. 

At  byproduct  ovens  17,184  men  were  employed,  or  1,776 


Coal  on  Canadian  Crown  Lands  To  Be  Mined 
For  Domestic  Use  Only 

REGULATIONS  recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  permit  the  mining  of  coal  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  but  not  for  sale,  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Yukon  and  North- 
west Territories  and  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia. 

Mining  rights  may  be  obtained  for  $5  a  year,  payable  in 
advance,  and  in  addition  to  an  annual  rental  of  $1  per  acre 
a  year. 

The  maximum  area  which  may  be  mined  on  one  permit 
has  been  placed  at  one  acre,  and  only  one  permit  will  be 
issued  at  a  time.  A  royalty  of  25c.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  will  be  paid  by  the  person  mining. 


The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  has  again 
called  for  bids  on  9,000  tons  of  coal  for  use  on  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Ferries.  Fifteen  local  bidders  made  offers  for 
this  contract,  which  has  not  been  awarn»d.  Prices  ranged 
from  $2.90  to  $3.25  per  net  ton  at  the  mines.  The  Housing 
Corporation  asked  for  bids  on  this  contract  several  months 
ago,  the  prices  ranging  from  3.50  to  $4.25  per  ton,  but  the 
bids  were  rejected. 
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Frelinghuysen  and  Coal  Men  Unable  to  Agree  on  Coal 
Legislation;  Convincing  Public  with  Compulsion 


CONFERENCES  between  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
and  the  representatives  of  the  coal  industry  in 
Washington  on  June  7  and  8  were  without  result 
in  getting  support  from  the  industry  for  the  "Coal 
Industry  Stabilization  Act."  Although  reported  out 
from  the  committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  three  weeks 
previously,  the  conference  between  the  government  and 
the  industry  had  been  delayed  until  the  various  branches 
had  opportunity  to  gather  and  discuss  the  position  they 
would  take  toward  the  measure.  At  the  first  meeting 
this  position  was  manifested  in  no  unmistakable  man- 
ner. From  the  outset  the  coal  men  voiced  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  or  any  other  legislation  that  singled  out 
the  coal  industry  for  special  treatment,  no  matter  how 
innocuous  the  law  might  be. 

Representatives  of  the  bituminous  operators,  the 
anthracite  producers,  the  retailers  and  the  wholesalers 
met  in  executive  session  on  Monday  to  prepare  for  the 
conference  on  Tuesday.  As  a  result,  J.  G.  Bradley, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  acting  as 
spokesman,  was  able  to  advise  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
that  the  coal  industry  as  a  unit  is  opposed  to  his  bill 
and  to  any  form  of  legislative  regulation  of  the  indus- 
try. The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  the  Interior 
were  present  during  the  first  hour  of  the  conference  on 
Tuesday. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  coal  men  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  furnish  on  a  voluntary  basis 
any  and  all  information  desired  and  called  for  by  the 
bill  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hoover  indicated  his 
willingness  to  go  along  with  such  a  program  but  that 
he  questioned  whether  the  public  would  be  satisfied  with 
statistics  and  other  information  collected  by  the  bureaus 
of  the  coal  associations  and  passed  along  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  pointed  out  that,  the  world  over,  there  is  a 
definite  public  opinion  developing  that  would  place  coal 
next  in  line  to  the  railroads  with  respect  to  government 
regulation  and  .control.  He  suggested  that  the  best 
counter  measure  appeared  to  be  co-operation  between 
the  government  and  the  industry  looking  to  better 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  problems  of 
the  industry. 

Hoover  Not  Committed  to  Any  Bill 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  is  no  way  com- 
mitted himself  to  this  particular  bill  or  any  other  form 
of  legislation,  his  desire  being  that  the  information  on 
which  business  can  be  better  done  should  be  available 
to  the  public  through  the  government.  The  absence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  the  conference  on  the 
second  day  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  matter 
under  discussion  is  one  of  legislation  and  therefore 
outside  of  his  province.  Secretary  Fall  of  the  Interior 
Department  contributed  nothing  to  the  conference.  So 
unproductive  of  results  was  the  meeting  on  June  7  that 
it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until  the  next  morning. 

The  second  day's  conference  was  opened  with  the 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bradley  that  the  organic 
act  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  be  amended  to 
include  mines  and  quarries  with  manufactures,  with 
respect  to  which  the  department  now  has  under  the  law 
very  wide  powers  to  make  investigations.  It  was  pointed 


out  that  such  a  course  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authority  to  obtain  all  the  reports  from  the  coal 
trade  that  could  be  collected  under  the  proposed  bill  of 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  coal  industry  because  it  would 
put  all  mineral  products  in  the  same  category  and  not 
subject  coal  to  special  treatment. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  flatly  rejected  the  idea  and 
said  that  there  must  be  a  coal  bill  and  that  if  it  was 
desirable  to  have  other  minerals  similarly  treated  it 
should  be  by  adding  them  to  his  coal  bill.  He  argued 
at  considerable  length  with  respect  to  the  public  demand 
for  special  coal  legislation,  holding  forth  the  opinion 
that  only  by  the  acceptance  now  of  some  mild  measure 
such  as  he  was  proposing  could  more  restrictive  legis- 
lation be  forestalled  later  in  the  event  that  prices  of 
coal  again  went  up.  The  Senator  also  opposed  the  idea 
of  obtaining  the  coal  legislation  he  desired  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Commerce  Act  because  that  method  would 
also  require  changes  in  the  organic  act  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  possibly  also  of  other  bureaus.  In  short,  he 
termed  the  proposal  of  the  coal  operators  an  attempt 
to  drag  a  "red  herring  over  the  trail."  He  further 
stated  that  he  would  consider  changes  in  his  bill  but 
that  he  would  not  abandon  the  central  object  of  the 
proposal — to  have  a  special  coal  act. 

Anthracite  Men  Anxious  to  Effect  Agreement 

An  open  break  at  this  time  was  forestalled  by  Mr. 
Connell,  representing  the  anthracite  producers,  who  as- 
sured the  Senator  that  they  were  there  to  try  to  effect 
a  meeting  of  m.inds  on  the  subject  and  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  sit  with  lAm  in  a  smaller  meeting  and 
try  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  bill  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  all.  To  this  the  Senator  replied  that  emphati- 
cally he  was  through  with  meetings  and  that  he  would 
wait  no  longer  before  pressing  the  bill  for  passage  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  finally  agreed  to  wait  for 
a  reasonable  time — three  or  four  days  at  most — to  give 
the  coal  men  opportunity  to  present  to  him  in  writing 
any  amendments  supported  by  arguments,  which  he 
said  he  would  consider,  and,  whether  he  agreed  or  not, 
would  place  before  the  full  committee  of  the  Senate  that 
had  reported  the  bill  out. 

The  idea  that  had  gained  more  or  less  credence  in 
Washington  in  the  past  few  weeks  that  the  National 
Coal  Association  had  given  its  support  to  the  bill  as  a 
result  of  having  previously  suggested  certain  changes  in 
the  former  bill,  was  dispelled  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  was  discussing  the  measure  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  New  York,  representing  the  retail  dealers. 
Mr.  Stephens  complained  that  the  retailers  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  file  with  him  their  objections  and  to 
have  their  attorneys  go  over  the  measure  as  had  the 
coal  association.  To  this  the  Senator  replied  that  all 
the  attorneys  of  the  National  Coal  Association  had  done 
was  to  make  some  suggestions  to  him  and  that  they 
had  no  more  chance  to  revise  the  bill  than  had  anyone 
else.  In  this  discussion  Mr.  Stephens  made  it  clear  that 
the  retailers  are  opposed  to  any  bill  that  even  tends  to 
set  the  prices  at  which  they  shall  sell  coal.  They  would 
prefer  that  the  possibilities  of  helping  the  coal  busl- 
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ness  through  giving  information  to  the  government  be 
tried  out  on  a  voluntary  basis  before  they  submitted  to 
legislation  to  effect  this  result. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  what  would  be  accomplished 
by  this  bill  the  Senator  said  that  there  is  now  no  one 
in  the  government  to  whom  a  coal  consumer  can  take 
his  questions  with  respect  to  coal.  If  he  thinks  that  he 
is  being  charged  too  much  for  his  coal  he  has  no  one 
in  authority  to  ask  for  the  facts.  The  Senator  admitted 
that  one  expectation  and  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  means 
for  holding  down  the  seller  of  coal,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  result  can  be  accomplished  by  publicity  of  facts 
regarding  mine  prices,  freight  rates,  and  local  retail 
prices  at  different  cities.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen  did  not  convince  the  coal  men  that  he  could 
control  prices  to  the  public  by  any  such  simple  process, 
for  they  told  him  that  if  such  a  result  were  hoped  for, 
it  would  be  accomplished  only  by  taking  the  next  step, 
actual  control,  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

As  the  conference  of  the  second  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  there  appeared  no  weakening  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  coal  men.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  endeavored 
to  obtain  from  the  coal  men  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  his 
bill  or  whether  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  principle 
but  not  with  the  form  of  the  proposed  act.  In  reply  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  producers  stated  that  they 
were  agreed  with  the  principle  involved — namely,  the 
furnishing  of  information  to  the  public  through  the 
government — but  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  terms 
of  the  present  bill.  The  retailers  would  not  endorse  the 
program  and  Mr.  Gushing  asked,  "Where  does  it  lead?" 
The  Senator  turned  to  Mr.  Gushing  and  replied  with 
the  question,  "If  prices  again  go  up,  where  will  that 
lead?"  He  reiterated  his  belief  in  the  public  demand 
for  special  coal  legislation  and  said  that  there  must  be 
a  proper  degree  of  publicity  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  "You  must  give  this  to  the  public  and 
you  must  trust  your  government,"  he  said. 

Voluntary  Data  Gonsidered  Unacceptable 

In  his  report  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Goal  Association,  in  session  in  Washington 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Swayne  later  summarized  the 
situation  by  stating  that  it  had  been  fairly  definitely 
asserted  that  the  offer  of  the  coal  trade  to  give  on  a 
voluntary  basis  all  the  data  on  production,  distribution, 
stocks  and  prices  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  exact  reason  why  this  offer  for  such  full 
details  of  the  coal  business  is  not  satisfactory  had  not 
been  accurately  or  forcefully  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment. "The  impression  I  get,"  said  Mr.  Swayne,  "is 
that  the  government  feels  that  unless  this  information 
is  the  result  of  compulsion,  it  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  public  as  accurate."  He  felt  that  whenever  they 
had  tried  to  get  a  specific  reason  why  voluntary  reports 
were  not  satisfactory,  they  were  turned  off  on  other 
subjects.  All  were  agreed,  he  reported,  that  it  was 
essential  to  have  the  information  and  that  the  coal 
industry  is  unanimous  in  offering  to  give  it  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  would  not  oppose  giving  it  as  a  result 
of  legislation  if  it  could  feel  assured  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  not  lead  further  than  simply  the  collection 
of  statistics.  The  coal  men  seem  to  feel,  however,  that 
this  legislation  goes  beyond  that  and  is  the  precursor  of 
regulation   and   some  form  of  inquisitorial   legislation. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  best  argument  advanced 


against  the  proposed  legislation  was  contained  in  a 
statement  of  Senator  Galder,  who  was  present  at  the 
first  conference  at  the  invitation  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  Senator  Galder  said  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  bill  because  he  considered  it  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  more  definite  and  regulatory  measures  he 
favored  and  hoped  ultimately  to  see  enacted.  The  effect 
on  the  coal  men  of  this  statement  of  Senator  Galder 
was  in  no  wise  softened  by  a  subsequent  assertion  of 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  to  the  effect  that  he  would  stren- 
uously fight  any  regulation  that  might  be  proposed  by 
the  "radicals"  in  the  Senate,  even  though  they  be  in  the 
form  of  amendments  proposed  to  his  bill. 

Senator  Galder  is  reported  to  have  said:  "I  still 
believe  in  my  own  bill.  Nevertheless,  I  endorse  the 
Frelinghuysen  bill  because  it  is  the  necessary  first  step. 
I  see  no  need  for  further  discussion.  These  men  oppose 
legislation.  I  knew  what  their  attitude  was  going  to 
be  before  I  came  here.  This  is  no  longer  a  matter  for 
conference ;  it  is  a  matter  for  us  to  decide  on  the  hill." 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  later,  said :  "I  cannot  change 
my  bill  to  include  all  commodities  because  coal  is  too 
vital  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public  utilities,  which 
have  both  been  brought  under  regulation." 


Frelinghuysen  Insists  on  Compul- 
sory Reports  of  Coal  Facts 

Opposition  Said  to    Come  from  Wholesalers  and 

Retailers — Operators  Likely  To  Be 

Enlisted  Against  Bill 

By  Paul  Wooten 

NOTHING  less  than  compulsory  fact-finding  can  meet 
the  exigencies  in  the  coal  situation.  This  statement 
was  made  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  to  the  correspondent 
of  Coal  Age,  to  whom  he  stated  most  emphatically  that  he 
would  insist  upon  this  legislation  being  kept  before  the 
Senate  until  a  final  vote  is  had  on  the  measui-e.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  principal  opposition  to  the 
measure  is  coming  from  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers. 
It  is  his  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  operators  would 
be  willing  to  accept  his  bill. 

The  only  official  statement  forthcoming  from  the  operators 
was  the  following  from  J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association: 

"At  the  conference  this  morning  between  representatives 
of  the  coal  industry  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  Secre- 
tary of  che  Interior  Fall  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 
the  coal  men  expressed  their  readiness  to  furnish  voluntarily 
and  without  any  legislative  requirement  all  the  informa- 
tion desired  by  Secretary  Fall  and  Secretary  Hoover  regard- 
ing production,  distribution  and  prices  in  the  industry. 

"In  view  of  this  entire  readiness  of  the  coal  industry  to 
assist  Secretaries  Fall  and  Hoover  to  obtain  and  publish 
immediately  and  currently  the  facts  in  regard  to  production, 
distribution  and  prices  which  they  desire  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  government,  the  public  and  the  industry,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  legislation  to  require  the  fui-nishing 
of  that  information;  and  therefo'e  we  assume  that  the 
administration  will  follow  its  announced  policy  of  desiring 
to  avoid  regulation  of  industry  and  the  interference  of  gov 
ernment  in  business  and  will  not  countenance  inquisitorial 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  coal  industry. 

"We  are  entirely  willing  to  collect  this  information 
through  the  statistical  bureaus  in  the  industry,  or  in  any 
ether  way  that  may  be  thought  desirable,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  of  !'ie  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  publication  currently  for  the 
information  of  government  officials  and  the  public.  We  are 
also  entirely  willing  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  either  in  person  or  through 
any  employees  of  their  departments,  to  check  the  data  of 
these  statistical  bureaus  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  information  thus  obtained." 

That  this  statement  presents  the  matter  in  a  way  best 
calculated  to  allay  friction  and  to  prevent  needless  contro- 
versy is  admitted  generally,  but  chere  is  a  feeling  among 
many  operators  that  compulsory  fact  finding  is  likely  to 
vi^ork  out  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  coal  producers. 
More  operators  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  legislation, 
it  is  believed,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  bill  will  go 
on  the  statute  books  in  its  present  form.  It  is  feared,  how- 
ever, that  once  this  bill  is  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  a  long-awaited  opportunity  will  come  to  those  who 
would  regulate  the  coal  industry.  They  then  would  be  able 
to  present  amendments,  which  would  be  very  objectionable 
to  the  coal  producers,  in  such  form  as  practically  to  insure 
their  embodiment  in  the  measure.  By  applying  compulsory 
fact  finding  to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  as  well  as  to  oper- 
ators, it  is  believed  that  an  effective  influence  would  be 
brought  to  bear  in  preventing,  a  runaway  market.  Many 
opei'ators  would  be  glad  to  have  the  public  advised  currently 
as  to  the  component  parts  into  which  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  is  divided,  believing  that  this  would  work 
out  advantageously  for  the  producer  when  his  statistics 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  wiiolesaler  and  the  retailer. 

Despite  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  operators  that 
it  would  be  better  to  accept  this  legislation,  circumstances 
are  combining  to  draw  the  operators  into  the  fight  against 
the  bill,  and  it  is  freely  predicted  that  they  soon  will  be 


found  opposing  the  measure  just  as  vigorously  as  are  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  This  measure  is  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate a   threshing  out  of  the  whole   issue  of  regulation, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  partic- 
ular enthusiasm  in  Congress  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  such  a  controverted  question.  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen  has  given  notice  that  he  will  call  up  his  bills 
immediately  following  a  vote  on  the  packers'  bill.  Therg  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Senate  leaders  will 
consent  to  such  a  program.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  allow  the  seasonal  rate  bill  to  come  up,  as  it  doubtless 
can  be  passed  without  protracted  discussion. 

If  the  Republican  leaders  should  decline  to  give  the  fact- 
finding bill  a  place  on  the  legislative  slate,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  press  the  bill  to  a  final  vote  m  the  near  future.  The 
coal  industry  has  many  friends  in  Congress. 

The  producers,  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  still  are 
hopeful  that  Congress  can  be  convinced  that  compulsory 
statistics  are  not  necessary.  It  may  not  be  possible,  it  is 
admitted,  to  obtain  100  per  cent  returns  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
but  they  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  Congress  that  a  suflB- 
ciently  large  percentage  of  returns  will  be  forthcoming  on 
that  basis  to  make  possible  just  as  accurate  conclusions  as 
would  be  the  case  if  every  individaal  made  returns.  In  that 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  existing  law  authorizes  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  demand  returns. 

An  effort  to  begin  consideration  of  the  Frelinghuysen 
fact-finding  and  seasonal  rate  bills  was  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Senate  June  15. 


Coal  Wholesalers  Study  Traffic  and  Transportation 
Problems  at  Fifth  Annual  Convention 


WASHINGTON  proved  to  be  a  popular  place  for  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  sights  of  the  town  attracted  more  attention  from  the 
visitors  than  did  the  proceedings  on  the  floor.  Notwith- 
standing the  counter  attractions  of  the  capital  city  the  ses- 
sions were  well  attended  by  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  and  notwithstanding  the  interruptions  to  the  pro- 
gram caused  by  the  conference  simultaneously  staged  by 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  at  the  Interior  Building,  at  which  the 
officers  of  the  association  were  obliged  to  be  present,  a 
number  of  interesting  talks  were  given  and  there  was  some 
discussion.  The  feature  of  the  convention  most  enjoyed  by 
the  largest  portion  of  those  attending  was  the  banquet  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
and  Ty  Cobb  were  the  speakers  and  the  evening  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present. 

The  topic  given  greatest  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  was  traflic  and  transportation.  William  A.  Wim- 
bish  and  G.  N.  Snider  on  Tuesday  and  Judge  Arthur  Hayes 
on  Wednesday  addressed  their  remarks  to  these  subjects. 
The  first  named  covered  the  subject  generally  and  Mr. 
Snider  spoke  more  particularly  on  the  matter  of  reconsign- 
ing  as  a  service  performed  by  the  railroads  for  which  ade- 
quate compensation  must  be  allowed.  He  also  argued 
against  the  assumption  by  the  wholesalers'  association  of  a 
specialized  traffic  department.  Judge  Hayes  spoke  in  favor 
of  a  traffic  secretary  for  the  organization  and  he  caiTied  his 
point,  for  the  convention  voted  to  authorize  the  formation 
of  a  traflfic  bureau  to  handle  special  problems. 

Major  W.  R.  Coyle,  vice  president  of  Weston  Dodson  & 

Co.   and   one   of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  trade,  was 

elected    president.     The    officers,    executive   committee    and 

directors  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

W.  R.  Coyle,  President, 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 

C.  L.  Bering,  Vice  President,  G.      H.      Merryweather,      Sec'ty- 

Chlcago,  111.  Treasurer,   Chicago,   111. 

Board  op  Directors 
R.  T.  Daniels,  •W.  D.  Eyre, 

National  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Eyre  Fuel  Co., 

Birmingham,  Ala.  New  Torlt  City. 


Fred  Legg. 

Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Taylor, 

John    M.    Taylor   Coal   Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

*H.    J.    Heywood. 

W.  A.  Gosline  &  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


G.    H.    Reeves, 

Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 

W.  J.  Teter, 

W.  J.  Teter  Coal  Co., 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

John  J.   Sheehan, 

Dominion  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

*W.  E.  Macurda,  „.,-.„ 

Garfield  &  Proctor   Coal   Co..  §;  "v^^'io^?.- 

Boston,  Mass.  The  ^yentz  Company, 

*C    C    Corey  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

C.  C.  Corey, '  *  Jay  \V.  Johns. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Cokje  Co. 

C.    A.    Weinhart,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Commercial  Coal  Co.,  W.  J.  Prescott, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .Memphis   Coal   Co., 

R.  H.  Lee,  Memphis,   Venn. 

J.  H.  Leonard  Coal  Co..  *l    s    Evan« 

Kansas    Cit>\    Mo.  Eastern  CoaY  &  Export  Corpn., 

Alexander    Yule.  Richmond,    Va. 

Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  ^^    j^    Tavlor 

F  ■  S^  MJ,%in^°"  :Morgantown  Coal  Co., 

f:  1.  Martin   &   Co..  Morgantown.   W.    Ta. 

Omaha,  Neb.  C.    G.   McGill, 

J.  Conrad  Max.  \Villiam  McGill  &  Co., 

J.   Conrad  Max  &   Co..  Toronto,   Ont.,    Canada. 

Utica,  N.  T.  J.   F.   Hersey, 

J.  Bert  Ross,  Clierokee    Coal    Co.. 

J.  Bert  Ross  Coal  Co..  Louisville,    Ky. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  H.   M.   Bowman. 

t^;  L.  Frostbauer.  New   England   Coal  Agency. 

Lake    City    Coal    Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cleveland,   Ohio.  •Executive  Committee. 

E.  J.  McVann,  secretary  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Associa- 
tion, and  Ellery  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association,  were  speakers  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day.  Mr.  McVann  entertained  the 
audience  in  his  usual  pleasing  style,  not  confining  his  re- 
marks entirely  to  the  subject  of  "Exports  and  Ships,"  about 
which  he  said  he  knew  very  little,  althought  he  proceeded  to 
say  much  of  interest.  Mr.  Gordon  gave  a  serious  talk  on 
association  work  and  urged  greater  financial  support  for 
the  organizations. 

The  meetings  of  both  days  were  halted  to  receive  reports 
from  the  delegates  attending  the  Frelinghuysen  conference 
on  pending  legislation.  Both  Major  Coyle  and  Mr.  Swayne 
made  brief  reports  on  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  at 
that  conference.     There  was  no  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
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©Harris   £   Ewing 
MAJOR  W.  R.  COYLE 
President  elect,   American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

legislation  by  the  delegates.  The  last  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was  a  visit  to  the  White  House,  where  with  several 
other  delegations,  opportunity  was  offered  to  shake  the 
hand  of  President  Harding. 

The  resolution  committee  brought  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
in  annual  convention  assembled,  having  a  sincere  faith  in  our 
rights  as  Americans,  our  privilege  as  patriots  and  our  obligations 
as  patriotic  American  merchants,  do  publish  and  declare  the 
following  articles  as  the  expression  of  our  mature  opinion  on 
matters  which  are  perhaps  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of  our 
knowledge  and    opinion. 

I.  We  endorse  emphatically  the  action  of  this  convention  in 
1920  condemning  the  efforts  toward  Federal  control  of  coal ;  we 
record  with  no  little  pride  our  own  part  in  the  repeal  of  those 
war-time  laws  by  which  Congress  divested  itself  of  power  in 
favor  of  various  administrative  officers ;  and  under  our  own 
power  do  petition  the  government  sincerely  and  in  the  name  of 
five  millions  of  Americans  engaged  in  coal  and  allied  industries 
request,  nay,  even  of  our  right  demand,  that  no  more  socialistic 
experiments  be  tried  under  the  guise  of  friendly  or  adverse  legis- 
lation on  this  industry,  which  is  but  just  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  too  many  doctors. 

II.  Railroad  Emharpors — While  conceding  to  the  railway  the 
right  to  declare  embargoes  on  account  of  the  congestion  and  for 
the  duration  of  the  congestion  only,  wo  Insist  that  all  embargo 
notices  shall  be  so  drawn  as  to  restrv-i-t  shipment  to  the  con- 
gested district,  and  not  to  discriminate  unfairly  against  any  of 
the  shipppers  or  consumers  who  habitually  u.-^e  that  terminal  or 
district. 

III.  Unity  in  thr  Coal  Trade — We  approve  the  general  plan  as 
outlined  last  year,  record  material  progress  made  in  this  direc- 
tion toward  trade  unity  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  ensuing  year  further  conferences  of  committees 
of  the  national  associations  of  the  various  branches  of  the  coal 
trade. 

IV.  Railway  Revenue — We  recognize  that  additional  revenue  to 
the  railways  cannot  come  from  higher  rates  and  smaller  volume 
anv"  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  railways  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  necessity  for  the  applica- 
tion to  the  railways  of  some  of  the  established  principles  of 
merchandising  whereby  reduced  prices  are  often  <'ound  to  produce 
increased  profits.  Freight  rates  apparently  cannot  soon  come 
down,  but  until  they  do  the  equivalent  of  the  dollar  on  raw- 
materials  cannot  bo  materially  Increased.  The  downward  revi- 
sion when  it  comes  should  be  developed  with  as  little  disturb- 
ance to  established  ronimorcial  practices  as  is  possible. 


V.  The  wholesaler  bore  the  brtmt  of  complaint  on  the  upward 
swing  of  prices;  do  not  now  wfUnhold  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  he  saved  the  day  on  the  downward  crash. 

VI.  Merchandising  Margin — The  viak.  in  this  business  being  now 
a  recent  experience  of  all  of  our  Buembers,  we  think  that  no  one 
will  gainsay  that  the  wholesaler  »  worth  any  margin  he  can 
earn  and  8  per  cent  never  was  an  wnreasonaWe  minimum  fignre 
when  based  on  the  quoted  price. 

VII.  Confiscations — The  courts  in  sreveral  cases  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year  have  ruled  in  effect  that  our  claims  that  seized 
property  by  carrier  or  by  government  was  subject  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  and  when  taken  was  with  the  merchant's 
rights  attached  ;  we  recommend  the  selection  of  a  claim  agency 
to  expedite  the  settlement  of  the  many  ramaining  claims  against 
the  government  and  the  railways. 

VIII.  Claims — This  association  approves  the  theory  of  a  uni- 
form set  of  rules  regarding  the  presentation  of  claims  and  the 
settlement  of  claims  between  the  shippers  and  the  common  car- 
riers. In  order  to  open  an  intelligent  discussion  on  this  subject 
it  calls  upon  those  officers  of  the  Railroad  Administration  who 
are  custodians  of  a  certain  set  of  rules  covering  the  presentation 
of  these  claims,  which  rules  were  carefully  drawn  by  a  joint 
committee  of  shippers  and  railroad  claim  agents,  to  publish  these 
rules  or  to  send  them  with  the  endorsement  of  the  committee  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  proper  tribunal  for 
approval  and  promulgation. 

IX.  Traffic  Matters — We  commend  the  effective  administration 
of  the  traffic  committee  under  Mr.  Morton's  guidance  and  recom- 
mend to  your  favorable  consideration  the  detailed  report  they 
make. 

X.  Fincmcial  Relief — We  ask  for  the  speedy  repeal  of  such 
restrictive  laws  regarding  rail  and  ocean  transportation  and  the 
operation  of  vessels  and  trains  as  now  render  us  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  confidently  look  for  the 
early  restoration  of  competition  which  will  come  with  ability  to 
compete. 

XI.  We  approve  for  our  association  and  its  members  one  pro- 
gram :  Buy  from  producer,  sell  direct  to  retailer  or  wholesale 
consumer,  respect  your  other  affiliations,  ship  coal  properly 
routed  as  fair  prices  and  follow  one  motto — Pro  iono  puilico. 


Hopes  Held  of  Speedy  End  to  British  Strike 

WITH  the  promise  of  the  officers  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, made  June  10,  that  they  would  submit  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  that  organization  ihe  proposals  of  the  mine 
owners  the  British  coal  strike  situation  is  greatly  improved. 
The  vote  was  taken  yesterday,  Wednesday,  June  15,  but  it 
is  too  early  to  record  the  result.  However,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  offer  will  be  accepted  and  that  the 
strike  will  come  to  an  end  next  Monday,  June  20. 

The  mine  owners'  offer  guarantees  to  the  miners,  as  a 
minimum  for  twelve  months,  a  20-per  cent  advance  on  pre- 
war wages.  It  also  arranges  for  the  waiving  of  the  owners' 
profits  for  a  certain  period.  A  national  wage  board  is  to  be 
appointed  under  a  chairman  who  has  no  connection  with  the 
coal  industry.  This  board  will  determine  standard  wages 
and  the  ratio  of  wages  to  profits.  The  agreement  proposed 
makes  no  mention  of  the  famous  national  pool  that  was 
planned  to  divide  all  profits  and  to  pay  the  mine  workers 
a  wage  having  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  coal  their  work 
produced. 

The  abandonment  of  this  pool  is  a  bitter  condition  of 
industrial  peace  for  the  mine  worker  to  accept.  The  strike 
was  really  started  to  compel  its  adoption.  A  definite  ques- 
tion as  to  the  pool  will  be  put  on  the  ballot,  but  it  is  thought 
that  mine  workers  will  not  be  disposed  to  vote  for  it,  as  it 
will  mean  a  continuance  of  the  strike  which  now  cannot  be 
persisted  in  without  starvation.  The  miners'  suspension  of 
work  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  grim  hunger  strike. 

The  miners'  unions  have  pledged  all  they  have,  even  their 
headquarters.  The  Miners'  Federation  is  said  to  have  spent 
fifteen  million  dollars  in  maintaining  the  strike.  The  other 
unions  can  do  little  to  help,  for  their  own  men  are  idle  for 
the  lack  of  fuel  and  these  unions  are  themselves  paying  out 
large  sums  in  unemployment  subsidies. 

The  average  pay  under  the  agreement  will  range  from 
69  to  115d.  per  shift  ($1.40  to  $2.34  at  normal  exchange) 
according  to  districts,  with  special  allowances  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  to  the  lower  paid  day  workers  if  the  wages 
current  do  not  afford  a  subsistence  wage.  If  the  agree- 
ment is  accepted  new  district  boards  will  redistribute  the 
districts  on  an  economic  instead  of  on  a  geographical  basis. 
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Hoover  Believed  Sure  to  Get  $500,000 
Asked  to  Aid  Industry 

WITH  the  passage  of  the  second  deficiency  bill  by  the 
Senate,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  certain  to 
receive  the  $500,000  asked  by  Secretary  Hoover  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  aiding  industry.  Of  the  amount,  $250,- 
000  will  be  expended  in  an  effort  to  encourage  foreign 
trade.  The  remainder  will  be  utilized  in  various  types  of 
investigation  and  research  looking  to  simplification,  stand- 
ardization and  improvement  in  industrial  practices  and  de- 
vices. The  detailed  plans  for  expending  this  money  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible  now  are  being  worked  out.  As 
this  is  written  the  bill  still  is  in  conference,  but  no  great 
amount  of  difficulty  is  expected  in  harmonizing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  it 
finally  emerged  from  the  Senate.  That  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 


Supreme  Court  Refuses  Stay  of  Injunction 
To  Hardwood  Manufacturers 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  June  1  denied  the  petition  of 
the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  for 
a  writ  of  supersedeas  to  serve  as  a  stay  against  the  injunc- 
tion obtained  by  the  government  to  prevent  the  members 
from  exchanging  price  information. 

On  the  ground  that  the  "open-competition"  plan  of  the 
association  was  in  violation  of  anti-trust  laws,  the  govern- 
ment obtained  a  permanent  injunction  in  March,  1920,  from 
Federal  Judge  McCall,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  prohibiting 
members  of  the  association  from  exchanging  reports  on  pro- 
duction, sales  and  prices. 


Senate  Bills  Would  Establish  Department  of 
Mines;  Bain  Cites  Advantages 

A  DETERMINED  movement  has  been  launched  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  federal  department 
which  will  administer  matters  pertaining  to  mines  and  the 
mineral  industries.  Two  bills  having  that  objective  in  view 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  one  by  Senator 
Nicholson,  of  Colorado,  and  the  other  by  Senator  Shortridge, 
of  California.  The  Nicholson  bill  provides  that  the  pro- 
posed department  be  composed  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  General  Land  Oflfice 
and  that  it  absorb  the  functions  of  the  War  Minerals  Relief 
Commission.  The  Shortridge  bill  is  more  comprehensive,  in 
that  it  would  include  in  the  department,  in  addition  to  the 
agencies  mentioned  by  the  Nicholson  bill,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  California  Debris  Commission,  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  addition,  that 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  of  the 
Indian  Office  which  deals  with  mineral  raw  materials  or 
mineral  lands  would  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Mines.  The  Shortbridge  bill  takes  over  onlj'  the  mineral 
land  work  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

H.  Foster  Bain,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in 
commenting  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Mines,  said: 

"The  movement  for  a  Department  of  Mines  comes 
naturally  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  agitation  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  government's  administrative 
machinery.  The  proposal  is  not  new.  Mining  men  for 
many  years  have  been  convinced  that  such  a  department 
should  be  created.  The  reports  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees at  the  time  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  formed  show 
that  it  was  the  distinct  purpose  to  create  a  Bui'eau  of 
Mines  as  the  first  step  toward  enlarging  and  centralizing 
governmental  activities  having  to  do  with  mining.  The  end 
of  the  ten-year  period  during  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  functioned  as  a  separate  bureau  doubtless  is  regarded 
as  the  natural  time  to  take  the  next  step  in  the  movement. 

"It  is  important  in  federal  reorganization  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  mining,  as  well  as  agriculture,  is  a 
basic  industry  dealing  with  a  raw  material  on  which  com- 
merce, transportation  and  manufacturing  all  depend  heavily. 


Then  are  important  advantages  in  having  the  government's 
activities  on  these  basic  materials  centralized  where  it  is 
possible  to  assemble  groups  of  men  having  special  knowl- 
edge of  them." 

J.  W.  Searles  Made  a  Vice-President  of 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 

JW.  SEARLES,  who  was  recently  elected  to  the  Board 
•  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  made  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  On 
June  1  Mr.  Searles  completed  twenty  years  of  service  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  and  its  prede- 
cessors, having  joined  the  staff  of  the  Webster  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  in  1901. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation  in  1911,  Mr.  Searles  was  appointed  general 
sales  agent,  his  title  being  changed  about  a  year  ago  to  that 


J.   W.  SEARLES 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 

of  general  sales  manager.  Mr.  Searles  also  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  North  River  Coal  & 
Wharf  Co.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
that  company. 

Prior  to  his  entry  into  the  coal  business,  Mr.  Searles  had 
had  a  number  of  years'  experience  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  in  the  freight  traffic  departments  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  When  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  was  formed  in  June,  1917,  Mr.  Searles 
was  appointed  deputy  commissioner  at  New  York  and  per- 
fected an  organization  which  was  later  utilized  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  reach- 
ing the  New  York  reshipping  piers.  On  May  1,  1919,  he 
resumed  his  duties  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation. 


In  a  news  item  in  Coal  Age,  June  9,  announcing  the 
resignation  of  J.  W.  Howe  as  commissioner  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  it  was  stated  through  a  tjrpo- 
graphical  error  that  L.  A.  Snead  was  a  candidate  for  the 
position.    It  should  have  been  S.  T.  Snead. 
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Alabama  Mines  Reduce  Wages  of  Employees 

WAGE  adjustments  have  been  made  at  quite  a  few  of 
the  commercial  mines  in  Alabama  and  also  at  the 
operations  of  some  of  the  furnace  companies,  which,  as  a 
result,  have  blown  in  their  idle  stacks  lately.  The  decrease 
in  wages  is  understood  to  range  from  18  to  20  per  cent. 
The  adjustments  in  wage  schedules  were  amicably  received 
by  the  operatives  and  in  some  instances  they  actually  in- 
sisted that  wages  be  reduced  enough  to  insure  such  a  lower 
production  cost  that  the  operators  would  be  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  the  coal  from  other  fields.  This 
outside  coal  was  being  sold  in  Alabama  territory  at  figures 
which  could  not  be  met  locally  and  idleness  in  the  coal 
fields  was  becoming  a  serious  problem.  The  large  railroad 
coal  contracts  recently  closed  were  based  on  wage  reduc- 
tions and  had  not  material  price  concessions  been  made 
they  would  have  gone  to  other  fields  to  the  disadvantage  not 
only  of  the  mine  workers  and  operators  but  of  every  one 
else  in  Alabama. 

Sutherland  Bill  Would  Assure  Proportionate 
Distribution  of  Coal  Cars  to  Mines 

SENATOR  SUTHERLAND,  of  West  Virginia,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  that  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  any  time  to  suspend,  modify, 
cancel,  alter  or  amend  the  law  which  requires  equal  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  cars  to  coal  mines. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Call  On 
Miners  to  Accept  Wage  Reduction 

OPERATORS  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  field 
are  much  incensed  that  the  mine  workers  of  that 
region  refuse  to  meet  them  in  conference.  At  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Coal  A^Sipciation  and  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Producers'  Association  held  in  Altoona  on 
the  evening  of  June  10,  at  which  J.  S.  Sommerville,  of 
Robertsdale,  presided,  the  communications  of  John  Brophy 
and  Mr.  Sommerville  relative  to  the  request  for  a  confer- 
ence were  read. 

T.  H.  Watkins,  of  New  York,  who  was  the  first  speaker, 
declared  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  but  contended  that  the  union  men  have 
no  limit  to  their  ambitions  and  seek  to  get  all  they  can 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  public.  He  declared  that 
if  something  is  not  done  soon  this  country  will  be  where 
England  is  now.  Mr.  Watkins  declared  the  men  in  control 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  taken  a  stranglehold  on 
the  industries  of  the  country,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
they  must  be  curbed.  A  proper  equity  must  be  established. 
Mr.  Watkins  declared  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  is 
through  with  John  Brophy,  knowing  that  no  quarter  can 
come  from  him.  He  advocated  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Johnstown,  ar,d  State  Senator  Irvin 
Stineman,  of  South  Fork,  opposed  appealing  to  the  govern- 
ment beyond  explaining  the  situation  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis.  Many  other  members  of  the  association  outlined 
business  conditions  and  condemned  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers for  their  unfair  practices  and  the  railroad  companies 
for  confiscating  their  coal.  Attorney  A.  M.  Liveright,  of 
Clearfield,  discussed  the  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the 
controversy.  Much  interest  centers  in  the  meeting  which 
the  executive  committee  of  the  local  association  will  hold 
on  June  17. 

J.  S.  Sommerville,  president  of  the  Central  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, in  discussing  the  controversy  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  Altoona  on 
June  10,  said:  "The  refusal  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
meet  the  operators  is  regarded  as  a  refutation  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  a  total  collapse  of  the 
whole  system  of  contract  relationship  heretofore  in  force 
between  the  operators  and  miners.     Because  of  the  numer- 


ous abrogations  of  their  contracts  since  1914  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  future 
relations  with  the  Mine  Workers  will  have  to  be  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis." 

This  situation  has  become  so  serious  that  it  was  held  over 
for  further  consideration  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  June 
17.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  advice  of 
counsel  to  the  effect  that  the  operators  are  liable  to  in- 
dictment for  collecting  dues  or  revenues  of  the  union  from 
the  pay  envelopes  of  the  employees  and  for  turning  the 
money  over  to  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Action  on  this 
will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  on  June  17. 


Mine  Cave  Voluntary  Agreement  Terminated 

ATTORNEY  J.  HAYDEN  OLIVER,  representative  of  the 
-  ten  anthracite  coal  companies  who  were  signatories  to 
the  mine-cave  voluntary  agreement,  presented,  on  June  2, 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  companies  had  abrogated 
that  agreement.  The  $100,000  fund  for  emergency  use  held 
on  deposit  with  the  Lackawanna  Trust  Co.  was  withdrawn 
from  that  institution  and  turned  over  to  W.  G.  Van  De 
Water,  secretary  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  for  equal 
distribution  among  the  companies  that  signed  the  agreement. 

The  commission  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  and 
five  months  and  during  that  time  approximately  $1,000,000 
has  been  expended  in  wholly  or  temporarily  repairing  1,500 
buildings  damaged  by  subsidence.  Repairs  also  have  been 
made  to  streets  and  sewers.  About  six  hundred  buildings 
that  have  sustained  damage  have  received  no  repairs  but 
W.  W.  Inglis,  general  manager  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co., 
has  advised  the  public  of  the  intention  of  his  company  to 
continue  indefinitely  the  repair  of  damaged  property. 

The  signatories  to  the  voluntary  agi'eement  now  abro- 
gated were  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.,  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Bull's  Head 
Coal  Co.,  Quinn  Coal  Co.,  John  Gibbons  Coal  Co.,  Spencer 
Coal  Co.,  Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co.,  Green  Ridge  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.  The  commissioners  whose  terms 
of  office  are  ended  are  Arthur  W.  Long,  Tudor  R.  Williams 
and  William  A.  Phillips. 

The  mine  caves  still  continue.  A  block  in  West  Scranton 
on  Hampton  St.  was  dan^aged  by  subsidence  on  June  8, 
eight  homes  being  affected.  Several  gas  and  water  mains 
were  badly  damaged,  the  area  having  to  be  roped  off  by  the 
police. 


A  MAP  AND  INDEX  of  all  bitnminous  coal  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  prepared  and  published  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  Association.  The  map,  about 
4x5  ft.,  shows  exact  location  of  every  mine.  Railroads 
are  in  colors.  The  index  accompanying  the  map  gives  a 
complete  numerical  list  of  mines,  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing with  those  on  the  map.  This  list  is  followed  by  one 
giving  the  companies  in  alphabetical  order,  and  finally  by  a 
list  giving  the  mines  in  alphabetical  order.  This  publica- 
tion, the  most  complete  that  has  ever  been  prepared  for 
any  large  coal  field,  is  for  sale  and  can  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  Charles  O'Neil,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  Association,  Altoona,  Pa. 


In  view  op  Senator  Freylinghuysen's  determination  to 
push  his  bill  providing  for  compulsory  fact-finding,  J.  D. 
A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, in  charge  of  its  Washington  office,  has  given  up  his 
trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  Morrow  purposed  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
as  a  delegate  of  the  National  Coal  .Association  and  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Chamber's  committee  on  raw 
materials.  As  the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  with  the  ever  pres- 
ent possibility  of  its  being  made  more  drastic  by  amend- 
ment, will  precipitate  such  a  grave  issue,  Mr.  Morrow  felt 
that  he  should  not  be  absent  during  its  consideration. 


f 


The  Frelinghuysen  fact-finding  bill  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  June  15  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  government  relations  committee 
of  the  National  Coal  Assoc),  tion. 


Production 

and  the 

Mgirket 


fVeekly  Review 


STILL  further  recessions  in  prices  during  the  second 
week  of  June  marked  the  progress  of  the  bitu 
minous  coal  trade  from  spring  dullness  to  summer 
lethargy.  Coal  Age  index  declined  one  point,  from  96 
on  June  7  to  95  on  June  14.  But  one  coal  showed 
strength,  Pittsburgh  screened  gas,  and  that  resulted 
from  the  marking  up  of  the  price  after  a  brief  recession 
below  schedule.  In  nearly  every  other  field  lack  of 
demand  for  spot  shipments  brought  small  breaks  in 
prices  on  current  orders. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  extreme  dullness  con- 
tinues. The  end  of  the  British  strike  has  been  dis- 
counted well  in  advance  and  business  strictly  dependent 
on  England's  stoppage  has  largely  ceased.  Offshore 
exports  in  May  were  1,559,000  net  tons,  largely  (1,217,- 
000  tons)  through  Hampton  Roads,  a  record  within 
200,000  tons  of  the  highest  point  reached  (October) 
last  year.  Despite  the  large  movement,  prices  of  smoke- 
less coal  at  Tidewater  have  dropped. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  June  English  buyers  were 
actively  seeking  coal  for  clearance  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  but  refused  to  consider  tonnage  after  that 
date.  This,  it  was  later  shown,  was  due  to  the  antici- 
pated settlement  of  the  strike  by  June  20,  and  was  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  get  coal  to  the  United  Kingdom 
prior  to  that  date.     It  is  reported  that  some  British 


shippers  are  now  quoting  prices  for  July  coal  deliveries. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  exports  from  this  coun- 
try by  water  in  April,  May  and  prospectively  in  June, 
total  about  1,200,000  tons  above  the  rate  of  shipment 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
measure  in  tons  of  what  to  date  the  strike  in  Great 
Britain  has  meant  to  our  export  trade. 

Bituminous  Output  Equal  to  Consumption 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  is  holding  steady  at 
the  rate  of  8,000,000  tons  a  week.  Actual  output  in  the 
week  of  June  4  was  but  6,835,000  tons,  due  to  the  holi- 
day. May  30.  In  the  past  four  weeks  production  has 
been  approximately  equal  to  consumption — that  is,  about 
30,000,000  tons  a  month,  after  deducting  total  exports. 
A  comfortable  tonnage  is  moving  on  contract  and  new 
contracts  are  being  closed.  During  the  past  week  three 
large  railroads  in  the  South  closed  for  1,625,000  tons  of 
Alabama  coal  at  prices  made  possible  only  by  the  wage 
reductions  of  from  18  to  20  per  cent  arrived  at  simul- 
taneously. 

Every  effort  to  open  discussion  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  wage  reductions  has  failed.  Central  Penn- 
sylvania producers  have  tried  it  and  with  results  that 
will  cause  others  to  hesitate.  We  see  no  prospect  of 
reductions  in  union  wages  this  summer.     No  one  can 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 
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see  beyond  this.  Non-union  coal  at  lower  wages  con- 
tinues to  push  union  coal  in  the  Eastern  market.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Somerset 
and  Connellsville  coal. 

There  will  be  no  general  reduction  in  freight  rates  on 
coal  this  year.  Locally  many  changes  may  be  effected 
but  only,  as  in  pre-war  days,  by  rate  hearings  and  much 
delay.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  June  13,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  nothing  is  going  to  come  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  administration  and  the  rail- 
roads looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rate  on  coal. 

BITUMINOUS 

Observance  of  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  (Monday, 
May  30)  was  responsible  for  a  slump  in  production  during 
the  week  ended  June  4.  The  total  output,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  6,835,000  net  tons,  about  1,325,000 
tons  less  than  the  output  for  the  preceding  week.  The 
daily  rate  of  production,  however,  underwent  little  change 
during  the  five-day  week,  the  output  averaging  1,330,000 
tons  daily,  or  about  the  same  rate  which  has  prevailed  for 
the  last  four  weeks.  Loadings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  the  next  week,  June  6-11,  presage  no  change  in  the  daily 
production  rate. 

The  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachians  produced  5,273,- 
000  net  tons  during  the  last  week  in  May,  an  increase  when 


compared  with  the  preceding  week  of  148,000  tons.  The  in- 
crease is  attributed  to  the  heavier  Tidewater  demand,  al- 
though considerable  tonnage  was  sent  to  the  Lower  Lake 
docks  to  be  shipped  to  the  Northwest.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  factor  limiting  mine  operations  was,  as  before, 
lack  of  demand.  Such  "no-market"  losses  amounted  to 
47.3  per  cent  of  full  time,  production  being  estimated  at 
45.5  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Demand  is  everywhere  dragging.  Coal  Age  index  of  spot 
prices  declined  one  point  to  95  as  of  June  14.  New  Eng- 
land is  taking  little  interest  in  the  current  market,  despite 
the  attractive  offers  made  this  week  on  all-rail  coal,  which 
is  having  a  hard  time  to  compete  with  low-volatiles  because 
of  the  extremely  attractive  water  rates  now  in  effect. 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  for  coastwise  sold  down  to 
$5.75  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads.  Spot  coal  is 
literally  going  begging  in  the  Middle  West,  where  choice 
lots  of  West  Virginia  splints  sold  "under  the  hammer" 
for  $1.75  f.o.b.  mines  last  week. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  during  the  week 
ended  June  4  increased  on  bituminous  tonnage  but  declined 
on  anthracite  shipments,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1921- 


-1920- 


Week  ended 

May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 


Anthracite      Bituminous      Anthracite    Bituminou? 


3,298 
3,461 
3.338 
3,067 


2.700 
3,088 
2,898 
3,052 


3.468 
3,050 
2.730 
3,607 


3,251 
4,385 
4,433 
3.562 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market     May  10, 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted  1921 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus $5.40 

Pocahontas  mine  run ...  .   Columbus 3.50 

Pocahontas  screenings.  .  .    Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 5.00 

Pocahontas  mine  run ... .   Chicago 4.00 

*Smokeless  mine  run Boston 6.15 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston 2 .  35 

Somerset  mine  run Boston 2.95 

Pool     1  (Navy  Standard)    New  York 3.65 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) 
Pool  9  (Super.l.ow  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  II  (Low  Volatile)... 
Pool  1 1  (Low  Volatile) . . . 
Pool  11  (Low  Volatile).. . 


Philadelphia..  3.25 

Baltimore 3.25 

New  York 2.90 

Philadelphia..  2.90 

Baltimore 3,10 

New  York....  2.45 

Philadelphia..  2.70 

Baltimore 2.  55 

New  York 2.15 

Philadelphia...  2,45 

Baltimore 2.30 


High- Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  34  (54-64) New  York 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  ( 54-64) Philadelphia. .  . 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) Baltimore 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas Pittsburgh. . .  . 

Pittsb'gh  mine  run  (steam)  Pittsburgh..   . 
Pittsb'gh  slack  (gas) ....   Pittsburgh. . .  . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 

Hocking  screenings Columbus 


2.00 
2.10 

•».io 

2.60 
2  10 

3;  50 
2.25 

3!25 
2,20 


May  31, 
1921 

$5,75 


50 
70 
25 
75 


6,50 
2.35 
2,95 
3,45 


35 
30 
75 
95 
00 
60 
60 
45 
15 
2,35 
2,25 


2.65 
1.95 

3,50 
2.25 
1.45 
3.40 
2.25 
1,30 


June  7, 
1921 

$5,75 
3.30 


65 

25 

15 

45 

35 

95 

50 

35 

30 

85 

95 

95 

50 

60 

2,35 

2.15 

2.35 

2,10 


June  14, 

1921t 

$5,50(^$6,00 

3.3S@  3. SO 

'    "~    2.60 

00(^ 

75@ 


5.50 
3.50 


5.76@  6.15 

'^       2.60 

3.10 

5.65 

3.65 


1. 

2.JfO@ 
3.  "Z 
3.00@ 
S.00@  S.S5 
2.65@  3.00 
2.75®  3.10 
S.75@  2.90 
2.i5@  2.60 
a.S5m  $.75 
2.35(S  ' 
2.00(g 
2,25® 
2,00® 


2.40 

2.25 
2.40 
2.20 


2.00  1,95  1.75®  S.OO 
2.10  2.05  1.85@  S.IO 
1.90       1.85       1.75®   1.90 


2,55 
1.95 
1,75 
3,50 
2.25 
1.35 
3.40 
2.15 
1.20 


2.50®  3.00 

1.85®  2.00 

1.60@  1.66 

3.25®  3.75 

3.16®  S.S5 

1.16®  1.30 

S.OO®  3.60 

2.00®  2.25 

1.15®  1.25 


Pitts.  No.  8  lump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. . .  , 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. . . 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run. . , 
Franklin,  111.  screenings. 

Central  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run 

Central  111.,  screenings. . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run... 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run... 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings.. 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run , 

Standard  screenings 

West  Ky.  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West.  Ky.  screenings 


Market        May  10,  May  31 
Quoted  1921        1921 

Cleveland $3,25     $3,25 

Cleveland 2.20       2.25 

Cleveland 1 .  65 


Chicago 3.75 

Chicago 3.40 

Chicago 2.  85 

Chicago 3.25 

Chicago 2.95 

Chicago 2,  25 


Chicago 3. 

Chicago 3 


50 
40 


Chicago 2.45 

Chicago 3.25 

Chicago 2.70 

Chicago 2.45 

St.  Louis 2.40 

St.  Louis 1.90 

St.  Louis 1.50 

Louisville 2.75 

Louisville 2,00 

Louisville 1.90 


65 
00 
30 
00 
40 
70 
15 
90 


June  7, 
1921 

$3.25 
2.30 
1.65 


3.65 
3.00 


June  14, 

192lt 

$3.00@$3.50 

S.OO®  s.eo 

1.30®   1.50 


00 
15 
50 


1.65 


1.85 
2.75 
50 
85 
40 
75 
40 
55 
10 


15 
75 
75 


1,65 


3.00 
2,50 
1.85 
2,15 
1.75 
1.15 
2.55 
2.10 
1.50 


3.00® 
2.50® 
1.50® 
2.75® 
2.25® 
1.15® 
2.75® 
S.16® 
1.25® 
2.50® 


06 
50 
50 
50 
75 


S.OO 
3.50 
S.OO 
2.25 
3.50 


e.i6@  e.75 


1.15® 
2.00® 
1.65® 

.85® 
2.30® 
1.50® 


2.50 
2.25 
1.85 
1.00 
2.75 
S.S5 


1.10®-ll.65 


I 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham..  3,70 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham . .  2.95 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3 .  90 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louis\'ille 2.60 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Louisville 1,75 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City..  5,00 

Kansas  m'ne  run. .......  Kansas  City . .  4 ,  40 

Kansas  screenings Kansas  City . .  3,75 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

t  Advance  over  pre%aous  we^k  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 


Current  Quotations-Spot  Prices,  Anthracite— Gross  Tons,  F. O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York 

Broken Philadelphia 

♦Broken Chicago 

Egg New  York 

Egg Philadelphia 

•Egg Chicago 

Stove New  York 

Stove Philadelphia 

♦Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York 

Chestnut Philadelphia 

♦Chestnut Chicago 

Pea New  York 

Pea Philadelphia 

•Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  No.  I New  York 

Buckwheat  No.  I Philadelphia 

Rice New  York 

Rice Philadelphia 

Barley Now  York 

Barley Philadelphia .... 

Birdseye New  York 

•  Prices  and  freight  rates  net  tons;  quotations 


Freight 

Rates 
$2.61 

2.66 

5.62 

2.61 

2.66 

5.62 

2.61 

2.66 

5.62 

2.61 

2.66 

5.62 

2.47 

2.38 

5.62 

2.47 

2.38 

2.47 

2.38 

2.47 

2.38 

2.47 


May 
Independent 

$7.45®$7.75 
7.90®  8.20 

12.65 
7.45®  8.35 
7.90®  8.20 

12.50 
7.70®  8.35 
8.15®  8.60 

13.10 
7.85®  8.35 
7.15®  8.50 

12,85 
5.00®  6. 
5.75®  6. 

10.80 
3,00®  3. 


31 


.00 
.25 


50 
50 
50 


00(<t)  3 
25®  2 

2  50 
15®    1.35 

1.50 


1921 
Company 

$7.20®$7.75 
7.35®  7.75 

12.40 
7.20®  7.75 
7.35®  7,75 

12  35 
7.50®  8 
7.70(d)   8 

12.70 
7.50®  8.10 
7.65®  8.10 

12.60 
5.75®   6 

6.00 
10.70 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


10 
10 


10 


June 
Independent 

$7.85®$8,  15 
7.90(a)   8,20 

12  65 
7,85(a   8.50 
7.90(a   8.20 

12,50 
8.15®  8.60 
8.  \5®   8.60 

13,10 
8,  15(di  8.50 
8.  15(<8   8  50 

12  85 
6,00®  6 
5,75(0)   6 

10  80 


20 
,25 


3.00® 
3.00® 
2.00(ni 
2.00(a 
1  .  00® 
1.25® 


25 
35 


2.25 
2,50 
1  40 
1   50 


7.  1921 

Company 

$7,30(<f.$7.75 

7.45(<i)   7.85 

12,40 

30(a)   7.75 

.45(0)   7.85 

12.35 
60(0)   8.10 
80®  8.20 

12  70 
60®  8.10 
75®  8  20 

12  60 
85®  6. 
6.10 
10  70 
3,50 
3.50 
2. SO 
2.50 
I. SO 
1.50 
2  50 


,20 


June  14 

Independent 

$7 

.85®  $8 

.15 

7 

90(0) 

8 

,20 

12, 

65 

7 

85® 

8 

50 

7 

90((D 

8 

20 

12 

50 

S,15® 

8  75 

8 

15® 

8 

60 

13, 

10 

8 

15® 

8 

50 

8 

15(o) 

8 

50 

12. 

55 

•> 

00® 

6 

00 

5 

60«t 

6 

00 

10 

)0 

0 

75® 

3 

00 

3 

ooa 

3. 

16 

1 

70(a> 

g. 

es 

S 

OOia. 

« 

S6 

76® 

;. 

10 

1 

00® 

1. 

SB 

f.o.b.  cars,  Chicago,     t  Advances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heary  type  -leclines  in  tto/tc«. 


1921t 

Companj- 

$7.  30(3) $7.  75 
7.45®  7.85 

12.40 
7.30®  7.75 
7.45(a)  7.85 
12.35 
60®  8.10 
80(^  8.20 

12  70 
60(d)   8.  10 
75(<i   8  20 

12,60 
85®  6 
6.10 
10.70 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2  50 


.20 
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Coal  Age  Index,  95, 
Week  of  Jane  14, 
1921.  This  diagram 
sliowswe«kly  ciianges 
in  the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918,  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
below. 

250 


400 


200 


July 


Dec. 


Two  factors  are  operating  against  a  continuation  of  the 
heavy  Lake  movement.  Few  cargoes  of  iron  ore  are  avail- 
able, which  has  reduced  the  number  of  vessels  offering  as 
coal  carriers;  buying  in  the  interior  Northwest  is  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill  and  coal  is  piling  up  on  the  head  of 
the  Lake  docks  in  a  manner  that  threatens  to  become  seri- 
ous. There  is  much  confusion  about  the  promised  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  off  the  docks  effective  July  6.  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  shown  that  where' a  decrease  was 
expected  the  rate  really  will  be  increased.  Scarcely  any 
buying  activity  can  be  expected  until  after  the  new  rates 
become  operative,  and  even  then  a  heavy  movement  is 
unlikely.  The  situation  in  the  Northwest  differs  little  from 
that  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  even  the  most 
optimistic  coal  man  fails  to  see  how  conditions  can  support 
the  summer  turn-over  of  dock  stocks  necessary  to  absorb 
shipments  of  cargo  coal  in  their  present  volume. 

Lake  dumpings  for  the  week  ended  June  13  were  1,029,- 
178  net  tons  cargo  and  26,978  tons  of  vessel  fuel,  a  total 
of  1,056,156  tons,  according  to  preliminary  reports  to  Coal 
Age.  This  season's  shipments  are  6,886,191  tons  cargo  and 
fuel  coal  as  compared  with  2,504,000  tons  for  the  same 
period  in  1920  but  around  7,000,000  tons  in  1919. 
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Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  the  early  part  of  June  in- 
creased, the  additional  tonnage  going  for  export.  A  lively 
overseas  market  existed  during  that  period,  shippers  hasten- 
ing vessel  clearances  in  order  to  get  tonnage  moving  before 
a  settlement  of  the  British  strike,  reported  imminent,  is 
effected. 

May  Tidewater  business  totaled  3,787,000  net  tons,  more 
than  700,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  April  figure.  Export 
activity  was  practically  confined  to  Hampton  Roads,  1,217,- 
000  tons  being  the  figure  for  that  port,  or  within  200,000 


tons  of  the  October,  1920,  record  At  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  the  export  figures  were  only  one-eighth  and 
one-third,  respectively,  of  those  of  October,  1920. 

TIDEWATER  BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIP.MENTS  FOR  MAY,   1921, 
COMPARED  WITH  APRIL,  I.\  THOU.SA.VD.S  OF  -NET  TO.N.S 


Xew 
Destination  Yorlc 

Coastwise     to     New 

England 103 

Exports 

Bunker 339 

In.side  capes 

Other  tonnage 514 

May  total 956 

April  total 977 


Phila-    Haiti    Hampton    Charles-    M»y     .\pril 


elphia 

more 

Roads 

ton 

Tot*I 

Total 

46 

69 

360 

3 

581 

633 

62 

253 

1,217 

27 

1.559 

825 

55 

59 

408 

861 

805 

164 

62 

21 

247 

261 

25 

539 

517 

327 

443 

2.031 

30 

3.787 

276 

356 

I.4II 

21 

3.041 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  anthracite  during  the  week  ended  June  4 
showed  the  effect  of  Memorial  Day,  the  output  being  esti- 
mated at  1,573,000  net  tons,  21  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  preceding  week.  The  year  1921  to  date  is  just  2,000,- 
000  tons  ahead  of  last  year. 

Domestic  shipments  are  being  readily  accepted  but  a 
slump  early  in  July  is  expected,  as  buying  by  household- 
ers for  storage  purposes  is  the  slowest  in  years.  Stove  size 
only  is  in  easy  call.  Lake  loading  is  limited  only  to  the 
number  of  vessels  offering.  The  present  problem  of  the 
producers  is  how  to  keep  down  the  accumulation  of  steam 
coals.  Unless  some  way  of  disposing  of  them  is  found  soon, 
slow  production  will  result. 

Independents  are  having  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their 
prices  for  domestic  sizes  but  are  forced  to  make  conces- 
sions to  move  steam  coals.  Baltimore  dealers  are  still 
selling  at  April  prices  despite  the  May  and  June  whole- 
sale advances. 

COKE 

Beehive  production  continued  to  decline.  The  industrj- 
is  now  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  paralysis,  with  a  total 
output  for  the  week  ended  June  4  reaching  only  62,030  net 
tons.  The  decline  was  general  in  the  East.  Small  lots  of 
Connellsville  spot  furnace  coke  sold  down  to  $3.10,  prices 
yielding  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  operators  to  keep 
going.  Demand  for  spot  foundry  coke  is  still  more  limited, 
the  present  range  of  prices  being  $4.50@$5. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weeklt  Report  of  the  Geoloqicai.  Surtkt 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,   Including  Coal  Coked 

. 1921 .  1920 - 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week        to  Date  (a> 

Mav  21  (h) 7,989.000     152.459,000       9.246.000     198.181.000 

Daily  average. .. .        1,331.000         1.273,000       1,541.000  1.647.000 

May  28  (h) 8.160,000     160,610.000       <J,568.0no     207,749,000 

Daily  average. .. .        1.360.000         1,277,000       1,595.000  1.645.000 

June  4  ((•) 6,835,000     167,454.000       9,141.000     216,890,000 

Daily  average  (<0  1.330.000  1,277,000  1,660,000  1.648,000 
(«)  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  Januarj-  to  equalise 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  years.  ('''>  Revised  from  last 
report,  (c)  Subject  to  revision.  (J)  Rate  per  working  day  b3i«d  on  the 
production  reported  on  the  5  working  days,  disregarding  Memorial  Day. 

ANTHRACITE 

_ 1921 . 1920 . 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week         to  Date  (.a^ 

May  21 1,794.000       35.585.000       1.847,000       33.726.000 

May  28  (fe) 1,988.000       37.573,000       1.885.000       35,611,000 

.lune  4  (f) 1.573,000       39.146.000       1,536.000       37,147.000 

(ill  Less  2  days'  production  during  first  week  in  January  to  equalize 
number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  years.  (6)  Revised  from  last 
report,     (c)   Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

June  4         Mav  28  June  5  i921  1920(c) 

1921  (a>        1921   (M  1920  to  Date  to  Date 

62,000  68.000  412,000        3,191,000       9,354,000 

(n)   Subject  to  revision,     (ft)   Revised  from  last   report,     (c)   Less 

2  days'  production  during  New  Year's  -veek  to  equaUze  number  of  days 

covered  for  the  last  two  vears. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Hampton    Roads   Clearances   and 
C.  I.  F.  Prices 

The    following    vessels    cleared    this 

port  last  week  with  coal  cargoes: 

Br.  SS.  County  of  Cardigan,  for  Fal- 
mo'ith,  3,917  tons,  Br.  SS.  Copenhagen,  for 
Italy  6,130  tons,  Br.  SS.  Penmount,  for 
Gibraltar,  3,250  tons,  Fr.  SS.  Cambronne, 
for  Nantes,  4,417  tons,  Ger.  SS.  Lauterfels, 
for  Naples,  4,849  tons,  Grk.  SS.  lolcos,  for 
Argentina,  6,780  tons.  Port.  SS.  Vernao 
Velosa,  for  Argentina,  5,862  tons,  Swed.  SS. 
Lombardia,  for  Havana.  2,480  tons.  Am. 
SS.  Mundelta,  for  Tiburon,  7,115  tons.  Am. 
SS.  Mitchell,  for  Falmouth,  6,987  tons.  Am. 
Schr.  Jere  G.  Shaw,  for  Bermuda  1.073 
tons,  Br.  SS.  Homecliffe,  for  Gibraltar, 
6,663  tons,  Br.  SS.  Cramond,  for  Brazil, 
3,980  tons,  Du.  SS.  Admiral  de  Ruitjer,  for 
Rotterdam,  7,306  tons,  Jap.  SS.  Nankai 
Maru,  for  Genoa,  5,981  tons.  Nor.  SS.  Hes- 
peros,  for  Italy,  6,833  tons.  Nor.  SS.  Brie, 
for  Italy,  6,848  tons.  Am.  SS.  Sewall's 
Point,  for  Queenstown,  6.979  tons,  Br.  SS. 
Nile  for  Italy,  7,525  tons.  Br.  SS.  St.  Pat- 
rick, for  Queenstown,  6,134  tons,  Br.  SS. 
Ethel  Radcliffe,  for  Queenstown,  7,976  tons, 
Grk.  SS.  Cephalonia,  for  Argentina.  6,992 
tons,  Br.  SS.  Portgwarram,  for  Las  Palmas, 
2,522  tons,  Br.  SS.  Maritime,  for  Monte- 
video, 6,336  tons,  Br.  SS.  Darnholme  for 
Buenos  Aires,  4,846  tons,  Grk.  SS.  Evros, 
for  Azores,  6,839  tons,  Ital.  SS.  San  Ros- 
sore,  for  Genoa,  4,885  tons,  Br.  SS.  Com- 
petitor, for  St.  Vincent,  5.247  tons.  Br.  SS. 
Justin,  for  Brazil,  1  049  tons,  Ital.  SS. 
Fiume,  for  Italy,  8,409  tons.  Am.  SS. 
Mosella,  for  Falmouth,  7,407  tons,  Am.  SS. 
Western  Knight,  for  Hawaiian  Islands, 
6,755  tons,  Am.  SS.  Castletown,  for  Ice- 
land, 3.695  tons,  Br.  SS.  Ferngarth,  for 
Queenstown,  7  069  tons,  Am.  SS.  Panaman, 
for  Alexandria,  8  151  tons,  Fr.  SS  Buda, 
for  Argentina,  4.725  ton.s.  Br.  SS  Falls 
City,  for  Queenstown,  6,953  tons,  Grk.  SS. 
Olympia,  for  Haifa,  Palestine,  6.289  tons. 
Am.  SS.  Anaconia,  for  Marseilles,  7.753 
tons,  Jap.  SS.  Glasgow  Maru,  for  Fal- 
mouth, 7,022  tons.  Nor.  SS.  Belita,  for 
Kingston,  785  tons.  Du.  SS.  Randwiik.  for 
Falmouth,  3,728  tons,  Br.  SS.  Bradford 
City,  for  Queenstown.  7.020  tons.  Br.  SS. 
Collegian,  for  I.,ivori)ool,  7.063  tons.  Br.  SS. 
Lord  I^ondonderry,  for  Belfast.  3  976  tons, 
Am.  SS.  Sherman,  for  Peru,  2.490  tons.  Am. 
SS.  William  A.  McKenny.  for  Falmouth, 
7,442  tons.  Br.  SS,  Otarama.  for  Liverpool, 
3.008  tons,  Br.  SS.  Normal.  Monarch,  for 
Alexandria,  6.432  tons.  .\m.  SS  West  Ce- 
lina,  for  Falmouth.  R  4  84  tons,  jlr.  SS. 
Berwindvale,  for  Havana,  8,015  tons,  Br. 
SS.  TTyanthes.  for  Func.hal,  3.409  tons.  Br. 
SS.  Siberian  Prince,  for  Queenstown,  7.876 
tons.  Am.  SS.  Franklin,  for  Falmouth.  6.832 
tons,  Br.  SS.  Mecrna,  for  Queenstown.  7  224 
tons.  Am.  SS.  Waterburv.  for  Falmouth. 
7.0»6  tons.  Am.  SS.  Summerlenf.  for 
Havre.  7.058  tons. 

C.  I.  F.  prices  reported  on  coal  car- 
goes to  important  foreign  ports  from 
Hampton  Roads  last  week  were  as  fo% 
lows:  United  Kingdom,  $12.40@$13 
Italian  ports,  $12.65;  French  Atlantu 
ports,  $12.15;  Scandinavia,  $1??.40; 
South  Americ-in  ports,  $11.40;  River 
Plate,  $11  40;   Havana,  $8.65. 


1889  and  1913  the  production  of  coal 
per  annum  increased  from  176  to  287 
million  tons,  the  returns  for  the  prin- 
cipal districts  being  as  follows: 

1889  1913 

tons  tons 

South     Wales 28,000,000  57.000.000 

Durham      30,000,000  41,000,000 

Derbyshire     10,000.000  18,000,000 

Scotland      23,000,000  42,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  of  the 
coalfields  the  production  in  these  25 
years  was  doubled.  And  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  it  showed  an  increase  of 
63  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the 
cheapness  of  coal  production  increased 
British  exports  of  coal  from  27  million 
tons  in  1889  to  73  million  in  1913. 

Costs  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
when  the  industry  was  removed  from 
the  control  of  private  enterprise  and 
brought  under  the  centralized  direction 
of  the  State.  The  increase  in  costs 
under  State  control  has  been  as  much 
as  30s.  per  ton  in  four  years.  In  1889 
the  wages  cost  was  4s.  2d.  per  ton;  in 
1913  it  was  6s.  4d.  or  an  increase  of 
over  2s.  2d.  per  ton.  Costs,  other  than 
wages  and  royalties  were  Is.  5d.  per  ton 
in  1889,  in  1913  this  figure  was  in- 
creased only  by  5d.,  making  Is.  lOd. 
per  ton.  The  pithead  price  in  1889  was 
6s.  4.20d.  and  in  1913  10s.  1.52d. 

On  the  question  of  separate  under- 
takings it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are 
only  870  which  employ  more  than  fifty 
men;  the  other  530  employ  less  and  are 
nearly  all  small  levels  and  not  pits. 

Rapid  Accumulation  of  Stocks  of 
coal  at  French  collieries  and  ports  has 
prompted  the  authorities  to  consider 
establishing  an  organization  for  the 
exporting  of  French  coal  on  a  large 
scale.  The  administration  of  the  Saar 
collieries,  for  instance,  is  apparently 
planning  to  work  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
mai'kets  as  may  be  inferred  by  their 
establishing  a  propaganda  and  sales 
bureau  at  Milano  while  another  agency 
is  to  be  set  up  at  Basle  (Switzerland). 
It  appears  that  despite  operating  the 
Saar  collieries  on  short-time,  the 
monthly  surplus  production  is  still 
around  300,000  tons  for  which  an  outlet 
must  be  found. 


British    Coal    Output    and    Costs 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  over 
Lord  Londonderry's  amalgamation 
scheme  for  British  coal  owners,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor. The  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales  Coalowners'  Association,  in  con- 
demning the  scheme,  recalls  some  of 
the  more  salient  facts  concerning  out- 
puts, costs  and  exports  under  private 
enterprise    before    the    war.      Between 


The  Duty  Levied  on  the  sale  of  coal 
from  the  Sarre  mines  and  which  goes 
to  the  State  of  Sai*re,  has  been  reduced 
from  20  to  10  francs. 


New   Prices   for   German   Coal 

At  the  instance  of  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  an  ad- 
vance in  coal  prices  has  been  declared. 
The  increases,  effective  April  1,  amount 
nominally  to  23  marks  per  ton  of  which 
5  marks  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
government  to  provide  cheaper  food  for 
mine  labor.  This  is  the  first  increase 
in  prices  since  May,  1920. 

TREND  OF  GERMAN  COAL  PRICES 
(In  Marks  per  metric  ton  f.o.b.  truck  pit-head) 

Bituminous  Coal 

January  May  .\pril 

Grades                    1920  1920         1921 

Rough I06.90@I08  70  198.70  227  40 

Through    and 

through* 108  40(5  110.20  215.40  247.00 

Large 109.  60(S  I II  .  40  232.30  266.50 

Nuts  No.  1 117  70©  119.50  238.00  273    10 

Nuts  No.  HI...    117.40(5  119.20  238.00  273    10 

Nuts  No,  IV 116  80(0  118.60  228.70  262,30 

Coking 118,10(0  119.90  202.20  231.80 

♦Through  and  through  50%  of  large  applied  to  coals 
of  19-25%  vol.  matter. 

Gas  and  Flaming  Coals 

Gas,  rough 108  70(a  110.80  224.80  257.80 

Gas,  flaming, 

rough 107  20(3  109.30  207.90  238,30 

Flaming  rough, .  ,  106  60(a  108,  40  198,40  227.40 

Large 109  60(5  111,40  232,30  266,50 

Half-screened,...  109.00(5  110.80  

Nuts  No,  1 117.70(5  119.50  238.00  273,10 

Nuts  No,  III 117.40(5  119.20  238.00  273.10 

Nuts  No.  IV 11680^,118.60  228.70  262,30 

Nut«  small 104,80(5  106,40  194,70  223,10 

Small 101.80(5  108,10  202,20  231,80 

Non-bituminous  Coal 

Rough 106, 60(^108.70  196,50  225,20 

Large 109,60(8  112,00  239.90  274,60 

NutsNo.1 121.90(5  124,90  268  00  308,70 

Nuts  No,  III 118  90(5  124,90  251,10  290,40 

Nuts  No,  IV 114,70(5  118,60  228,70  262,30 

Anthracite  nuts, .  125,50(5  127,30  262,50  301.30 

Anthracite  nuts,,  127.30(5  132,70  298.10  342,40 

Rough,  small,,..  104,  20@  107. 20  194,70  223,10 
Small,    less    than 

0,4in 100,00(^105,10  187,10  214,30 

Coke 

Blastfurnace....    155,00(5  156,20  

Foundry 155,60(5  157,40  300  20     344,20 

Crushed 175,90(5:178,90  340,50     394, 2o 

Briquets 

Briquets 147,  10@  151 .90  361,60     375  60 


Holland's  Coal  Trade  in  1920 

In  1920,  according  to  the  Colliery 
Guardian,  "'.95,040  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
internal  navigation  in  the  Netherlands, 
while  486,000  tons,  mostly  imported, 
were  consumed  by  the  maritime 
services — including  only  bunker  sup- 
plies placed  on  board  at  Dutch  poi'ts. 
The  prices  paid  were  as  follows: 

House      Iniportod 
Bunkers,  Coal,  Coal, 

Fl.  Fl.  F). 

Januijrv 43,50  49  00  60,00 

February 43,58  55  00  60,00 

March 48,50  57,50  68,50 

April 57,35  57,50  68  50 

Mav 57  00  57,50  68  50 

June 63.30  64.75  75  00 

July 63,30  64,75  75.00 

August 73,15  71,80  83,00 

September 71.70  71,80  83,00 

October 71.75  71.80  83.00 

November 71,75  71.80  83.00 

December 56,80  62.00  73,00 

Imports  of  foreign  coals,  accordings  to 
origin,  were  as  follows: 


1919 
Tons 

Germany 772.922  I, 

Belgium 1 ,079.449 

England 375,544 

J'S.A 663,536         1, 

Sovith  Africa 

Cnn.-vda '  '  '65,65i 

Other  countries 89 

,  Totals 2,957.191         2 

Value  ( 1,000,000  fl.) 138.7 


1920 
Tons 

078,<'64 
30.438 

234,578 

416.221 
20.115 

182.199 
285 


957.800 
210.0 


1919 
Tons 

281.237 
84,501 
37,679 


3,667 

407.084 
16.0 


-Coke 


1920 
Tons 

229.833 

7.550 

47.466 


142 


284.921 
15    7 


1919 
Tons 

3,363 

199,088 

4.096 


206.547 
7  9 


Briquets 


1920 
Tons 
2,507 
4IS 
7.195 
2,000 


12.117 
0.8 
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The  Argentine  Republic  is  now 
securing  more  tiian  nine-tenths  of  its 
coal  from  the  United  States  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  British  strike,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  One-tenth  of 
the  imported  coal  continues  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain,  our  chief  com- 
petitor in  the  Argentine  coal  market, 
because  of  her  control  of  practically  all 
of  the  railroads,  which  furnish  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  demand  for  coal  in 
that  country.  American  coal  exporters 
have  gained  an  important  foothold  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Argentine  and  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  should  see 
a  decided  strengthening  of  their  posi- 
tion. Argentine  coal  importers  are 
faced  by  a  serious  situation  as  a  result 
of  the  policy  of  the  labor  unions. 


neering  trades  are  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  coal  to  an  enormous  extent. 
One  result  of  the  strike  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel. 
Many  enterprises  are  converting  their 
plants  into  oil  burners  and  declare  they 
will  not  go  back  to  the  use  of  coal. 


Russia  Has  Purchased  several  car- 
goes of  American  coal  which  are  on 
their  way  to  Petrograd  and  other  car- 
goes are  being  loaded  in  American 
ports,  according  to  a  statement  appear- 
ing in  the  Communist  organ  Rote 
Fahne.  American  sources  are  being 
sought  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  occasioned  by  the  non-arrival 
of  English  coal. 


257,710  tons,  of  which  71,366  tons  were 
of  the  coking  variety.  The  total  im- 
ports of  fuel  into  Belgium  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  amounted  to 
1,264,553  tons  of  coal,  49,760  tons  of 
coke,  and  60,601  tons  of  briquets.  Ex- 
ports in  the  same  period  comprised 
899,392  tons  of  coal,  66,840  tons  of  coke, 
and  69,718  tons  of  briquets. 


British  Industrials  Are  Being 
slowed  down  by  a  continuance  of  the 
coal  strike.  Unemployment  is  becom- 
ing more  serious  as  factories  are  being 
closed  daily.     The  iron,  steel,  and  engi- 


The  Belgian  Coal  Trade  has  re- 
acted to  the  British  situation,  and  some 
50,000  tons  have  been  shipped  to  ports 
on  the  East  Coast  of  England,  while 
there  is  a  strong  call  for  bunker  sup- 
plies at  Antwerp.  During  April,  de- 
liveries   of    German    coal    amounted    to 


Central  Districts  of  Germany  havt 
been  without  coal  from  Upper  Silesian 
mines  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  un- 
rest in  the  latter  section.  The  shortage 
of  coal  supply  is  having  the  eflFect  of 
restricting  the  traffic  on  branch  rail- 
roads which  serve  to  bring  agricultural 
products  to  the  main  lines.  Many  gas 
and  electricity  works  are  also  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  fuel. 


According  to  London  Reports,  the 
German  Coal  Commissioner  has  issued 
a  statement  denying  that  export  per- 
mits for  coal  to  Great  Britain  will  be 
granted  from  any  German  district. 


Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Trade  Lifeless — Buyers  See  No  Induce- 
inent  in  Present  Market — Prices  Show 
Weak  Streaks  —  Anthracite  Demand 
Falls  Perceptibly. 

Bituminous — There  is  every  prospect 
the  present  extreme  dullness  will  con- 
tinue through  the  summer  months. 
Trade  shows  no  signs  whatever  of  any 
real  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers  and 
the  average  shipper  of  steam  coal  has 
about  lost  hope  of  any  reaction  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  few  purchases 
that  are  made  proceed  from  a  policy 
of  buying  very  sparingly  about  three 
to  four  months  in  advance  of  need. 
Consumers  who  are  not  in  position  to 
adopt  this  practice  or  who  prefer  to 
take  chances  for  awhile  longer  are  in 
the  majority  and  it  is  very  hard  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  general  buying 
in  New  England  until  well  into  the 
Fall. 

With  operators  striving  to  maintain 
the  low  level  of  prices  they  were  forced 
to  accept  for  spot  coal  two  months  ago 
and  industrial  conditions  still  at  a  low 
ebb,  the  buyer  can  see  no  inducement 
for  increasing  pi-esent  reserves.  Re- 
ports agree  that  most  steam  users  have 
on  hand  from  90  to  120  days'  supply  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  and 
the  railroads  are  also  accepting  only 
light  tonnages  for  the  present.  There 
is  everywhere  noticed  a  disposition  not 
to  tie  up  money  in  coal,  and  until 
financial  conditions  are  easier  the  pres- 
ent close-hauled  policy  is  likely  to  be 
continued. 


Certain  of  the  Pennsylvania  shippers 
have  recently  made  a  special  drive  to 
sell  spot  coal.  In  many  cases  a  new 
price  concession  of  25(5)35c.  has  been 
made,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  coal 
being  placed  in  any  volume.  There 
have  been  vigorous  attempts  also  to 
move  coal  by  water  because  at  so  many 
points  in  this  territory  within  range  of 
Tidewater  the  cost  laid  down  is  so  much 
less  than  via  the  all-rail  route. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals  have 
shown  a  further  decline  the  past  few 
days  and  once  again  conditions  at  the 
piers  disclose  a  very  inactive  market. 
Quotations  range  $6@$6.15  for  Pool  1 
coal,  and  there  are  rumors  of  $5.75  as  a 
quotation  on  the  same  grades.  The  off- 
shore demand  has  sagged  off  and  to 
New  England  relatively  small  daily 
tonnages  are  the  rule. 

The  trade  is  somewhat  amazed  at 
the  report  fron'.  Washington  that  the 
War  Department  has  decided  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  for 
$11,500,000.  The  problem  there  of  tide 
rips  has  not  been  solved,  and  many 
times  there  has  been  recalled  the  re- 
mark of  a  coastwise  commodore  of  long 
experience,  "In  good  weather  it  isn't 
needed,  and  in  bad  weather  it  can't  be 
found!"  Aside  from  a  passenger  line 
and  some  of  the  smaller  coal  barges 
from  New  York  the  traffic  is  still  around 
Cape  Cod  the  same  as  before  the  canal 
was  opened. 

Anthracite — Domestic  sizes  by  water 
are  being  absorbed  about  as  fast  as  the 
coal  reaches  the  piers,  but  it  grows 
more  apparent  each  day  that  unless  the 
public  gives  up  the  strike  on  buying 
there  will  be  coal  to  spare  during  July. 
Dealers  say  there  has  not  been  a  sea- 


son for  years  when  householders  were 
so  loath  to  put  in  their  season's  coal. 

The  local  situation  was  discussed  the 
past  week  at  a  meeting  of  retailers  in 
Boston  with  a  representative  of  the 
state  fuel  commissioner,  but  nothing 
more  developed  than  was  already 
known.  It  is  felt  there  will  be  a  sharp 
reaction  in  the  Fall  if  coal  is  not  moved 
more  rapidly  to  the  consumer. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Steam-  Coals  Worry  Producers  —  Stor- 
age Places  Filled  —  Domestic  Moring 
Well  —  Bituminous  Market  Slo^w  — 
Better  Gi'ades  Moving  Quietly  — 
Cheaper  Coals  Scarce. 

Anthracite — The  chief  cause  for 
worry  by  the  producer  and  distributor 
is  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  down 
the  accumulation  of  steam  coals.  These 
are  inci-easing  in  volume  until  they 
have  become  troublesome  and  unless 
some  way  of  disposing  of  them  is  found 
soon,  slow  production  will  result. 

Chestnut  and  pea  sizes  are  easily 
moved  though  it  becomes  necessary  at 
times  to  see  that  purchasers  of  egg 
and  stove  take  a  portion  of  their  order 
in  either  of  these  two  coals.  Egg  and 
stove  are  scarce  at  Tidewater  and  along 
the  line,  where  the  demand  is  just  as 
strong  as  it  is  here.  Chestnut  and  pea 
are  in  good  demand  Inland  and  buyers 
ai-e  taking  large  tonnages. 

Independents  are  having  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  their  prices  for  the  domes- 
tic coals.  Some  shippers  are  willing  to 
make  slight  concessions  where  the 
buyer  takes  liberal  lots  of  chestnut  and 
pea  sizes.  Pea  quotations  have  been 
reported  as  much  as  $1  below  company 
circular. 

Quotations  for  barley  start  at  75c. 
and  range  to  about  $1.10.  Buckwheat 
is    also    being    offered    at    concessions. 
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Current  mine  quotations  are  shown  in 
the  Weekly  Review. 

Bituminous — Except  for  the  better 
grades,  considerable  of  which  are  under 
contract,  there  is  little  doing  in  the 
buying  line.  Good  grades  are  easily 
obtained  but  the  poorer  coals  are  scarce 
here.  Operators  are  not  sending  them 
to  this  market  except  on  consignment 
and  buyers  are  not  looking  for  them 
when  they  can  obtain  the  better  grades 
at  present  prices. 

One  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
buying  of  the  product  of  individual 
mines  for  sample  purposes.  The  tend- 
ency to  buy  individual  coals,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  pools  to  which  they  belong, 
is  growing  and  in  some  cases  the  ques- 
tion of  analysis  is  not  raised,  the  con- 
sumer looking  only  for  results. 

The  published  announcement  that  the 
railroads  cannot  consider  a  cut  in 
freight  rates  at  this  time  and  the  fur- 
ther announcement  that  the  employees 
of  the  roads  are  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  wage  cut  ordered,  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  market  here. 
The  matter  of  freight  rates  is  believed 
to  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the 
retarding  of  buying  but  it  may  be 
possible  the  public  is  awaiting  further 
announcement  along  these  lines. 

There  were  some  changes  in  quota- 
tions during  the  week.  Some  days  de- 
mand was  better,  due  probably  to 
smaller  receipts,  and  prices  would  stiffen 
slightly,  only  to  go  back  the  next  day. 

The  market  is  spotty.  Offers  of  good 
grades  at  lower  than  the  general  run 
of  quotations  fail  to  bring  orders. 
Public  utility  corporations  are  buying 
at  low  prices  but  not  in  large  quantities 
because  of  their  standing  contract 
quotas. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  con- 
tract situation.  Consumers  are  not 
talking  contracts  and  producers  and 
wholesale  dealers  are  doing  likewise. 
Slack  was  quoted  here  around  $1.50(5) 
$1.75,  Pittsburgh  gas  coal  at  $2.25,  and 
Westmoreland  3-in.  at  $2.90(r^S3.25. 
Quotations  for  Pool  9,  f.o.b.  piers 
ranged  $6@$6.25  and  Pool  10  $5.f>5@ 
$5.85. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Demand  Continues  to  Slack- 
en— No  Change  in  Retail  Prices — Dull 
Summer  Likely  —  Bituminous  Market 
Stands  Still — Demand  Light. 

Anthracite — This  week  the  falling 
off  in  demand  has  been  more  noticeable 
and  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
occasionally  the  dealers  have  no  busi- 
ness at  all.  It  seems  quite  likely  that 
the  well-to-do  class  have  had  their 
requirements  filled. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  cessation  in 
mining  and  the  companies  have  been 
shipping  heavily  to  the  local  market, 
with  the  exception  of  stove  coal,  and 
even  this  size  is  beginning  to  show 
improvement.  The  fact  is,  we  believe, 
the  consuming  public  has  become  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  small 
sizes  in  chestnut  that  they  insist  on 
having  the  larger  size.  Chestnut  for 
the  first  time  this  season  is  showing  a 


tendency   to    accumulate   in    the    yards. 
Pea  continues  to  be  very  free. 

With  the  persistent  slackening  of  the 
retail  demand  the  question  is  fast  aris- 
ing whether  the  independent  shippers 
will  be  able  to  maintain  prices  which 
they  established  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
fully  believed  that  all  companies  are 
going  to  experience  some  idle  time,  but 
of  course  the  big  producers  will  make 
no  effort  to  move  coal  by  cutting 
prices,  which  is  a  custom  of  many  years 
standing  with  them. 

While  it  was  generally  anticipated 
that  the  retail  trade  will  increase 
prices,  it  is  now  thought  with  the  soft- 
ening of  demand  they  will  be  satisfied 
to  take  present  figures,  which  are,  egg 
$13.75,  stove  and  nut  $14,  and  pea  $11. 
It  has  been  many  a  year  since  there 
was  such  strong  competition  for  trade, 
and  as  the  summer  wears  on  some 
dealers  will  be  doing  business  on  a 
pretty  thin  margin,  particularly  the 
ones  with  a  big  stock  of  independent 
coal  on  hand. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  a  bad  position,  as 
the  demand  does  not  improve  and  the 
smaller  shipper  is  beset  to  take  care  of 
production.  Buckwheat  is  the  size 
moved  in  greatest  volume,  but  even 
this  is  lagging  and  the  companies  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  their  storage 
yards  to  move  it,  as  well  as  rice  and 
barley. 

Bituminous — There  are  no  signs  of  a 
strengthening  in  soft  coal  and  very 
light  sales  are  the  rule.  While  some 
consumers  pretend  to  hold  off  on 
account  of  the  anticipated  freight  re- 
duction, this  is  only  a  pretext  in  most 
cases,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
not  wanting  to  tie  up  capital  in  fuel. 

We  have  heard  of  some  improvement 
in  the  contract  situation  in  that  some 
large  consumers  have  come  under 
cover,  at  prices  running  $3.50@$3.75 
for  coal  of  Pool  9  grade.  However, 
even  though  they  have  contracts  they 
are  ordering  little  if  any  coal  on  them, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  buy  current 
requirements  at  spot  prices. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  moment 
in  the  spot  prices  and  the  market  still 
runs  from  $2.25,  the  lowest  figure  on 
Pool  11  coal,  to  $3.50  for  Pool  1.  We 
understand  there  have  been  some  low 
prices  made  recently  on  gas  slack,  with 
quotations  of  $1.25@$1.50.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  continued  idleness  of 
the  iron  mills  and  cement  plants  in  this 
territory,  which  are  the  largest  users  of 
this  size. 


BUFFALO 

Market  Still  Slowing  Down  —  More 
Mines  Idle  —  Anthra<nte  Quiet  —  Lake 
Trade  Good. 

Butuminous — Demand  does  not  in- 
crease. The  many  consumers  from  the 
Montreal  district  are  absent,  for  the 
Canadian  mines  are  turning  out  nearly 
as  much  coal  as  is  needed. 

This  market  was  never  so  bare  of 
incident  as  it  is  now.  If  that  state  of 
things  were  merely  temporary  it  might 
not  mean  much,  but  it  has  been  the 
rule  ever  since  the  bulge  of  last  fall 


subsided,  and  it  promises  to  last  till 
the  market  returns  to  normal  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  everything  is  in 
readiness  to  resume  operations  the 
moment  conditions  warrant  it.  There 
have  been  no  bad  failures  to  demoralize 
the  situation.  Business  will  come  back 
in  good  time,  as  it  always  does.  It  is 
going  to  be  some  time  before  bituminous 
prices  will  be  high  enough  to  insure  a 
profit,  for  the  railroads  ai*e  able  to  make 
such  quick  deliveries  that  consumers 
are  safe  in  running  on  small  stocks. 
It  usually  takes  a  car  shortage  to  make 
the  trade  profitable. 

Meanwhile  prices  seem  to  be  at  the 
bottom  at  $3.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas 
lump,  $2.50@$2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump,  $2.40  for  Allegheny  Valley 
mine  run  and  $1.75@$2  for  slack.  It  is 
reported  that  slack  is  selling  in  Toronto 
at  $1.75. 

Anthracite — Local  trade  is  dull  and 
it  is  bound  to  remain  so,  for  somebody 
is  still  circulating  the  notion  that  the 
price  is  to  come  down  before  winter. 
The  coal  trade  does  not  believe  it  and 
shipping  agents  say  that  there  is  so 
little  profit  in  the  business  now  that 
it  will  soon  be  found  necessary  to  cut 
dovim  on  special  work  on  this  coal,  such 
as  careful  sizing  and  removing  impuri- 
ties, to  keep  from  operating  at  a  loss. 
The  consumer  cannot  be  made  to  see 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  coal  that 
can  be  sold  for  domestic  purposes  and 
that  the  steam  sizes  have  to  be  sold 
far  below  cost  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Shipments  by  Lake  are  fair,  being 
for  the  week  97,300  net  tons.  Freight 
rates  continue  at  65@70c.  to  Chicago, 
65c.  to  Waukegan,  60c.  to  Milwaukee 
and  50c.  to  Duluth  and  Marquette. 

Coke — The  situation  is  as  unfavorable 
as  ever.  Nearly  all  the  ovens  are  shut 
down  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  re- 
sumption right  away.  Judging  by  the 
iron-ore  movement  down  the  Lakes  it 
does  not  look  as  if  the  furnace  com- 
panies intend  to  lay  in  the  usual  win- 
ter supply.  Quotations  remain  $4.50 
for  72-hr.  Connellsville  foundry,  $3.50 
for  48-hr.  furnace  and  $3  for  stock. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS 

Demand  Dropping  —  British  Markets 
Apparently  Becoming  Stocked — Ameri- 
can  Ships  Moving  Better. 

Unfavorable  indications  during  the 
first  few  days  of  June  appear  to  have 
been  reversed  insofar  as  the  local  coal 
business  is  concerned.  For  the  first 
week  of  June  approximately  700,000 
tons  of  coal  passed  over  the  piers, 
indicating  that  the  dumpings  for  the 
month,  at  the  same  rate,  will  overstep 
the   2,000.000-ton  mark. 

The  price  of  Pools  1  and  2  remained 
at  $6.25,  while  Pools  5,  6  and  7  were 
somewhat  stronger,  being  offered  $5.25 
@$5.40.  The  demand  for  the  latter 
grades  during  this  week  has  been 
greater  than  the  supi'ly  at  all  piers. 

Few  new  contracts  were  made  for 
British  coal  shipments  during  the  last 
week.  However,  a  large  number  of 
vessels   in   r'ort   are    preparing   to   sail 
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for  the  United  Kingdom  with  cargoes 
already  purchased. 

American  ships  are  entering  the 
trade,  the  effect  of  the  strike  having 
decidedly  waned.  The  majority  of  the 
shipments  during  the  week  went  to  the 
British  dominions  and  Italy,  with  scat- 
tered cargoes  to  the  Far  East  and 
North. 

A  comparison  of  the  situation  at  the 

coal  piers  is  as  follows: 

Week  Week 

Ended  Ended 

June  2  June  9 

N.  &  W.  piers,  Lamberts  Point 

Cars     on     hand 2.053  2.242 

Tons   on   hand    (gross)..      97,217  103,947 

Tonnage     waiting 17,550  52,795 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News 

Cars   on    hand 2,200  1.908 

Tons    on    hand    (gross)..    109,660  95,060 

Tonnage    waiting 35.250  69,850 

Virginian  Ry.   piers,  Sewalls   Point 

Cars    on    hand 1,417  1,561 

Tons  on  hand   (gross)...      62,850  72.800 

Tonnage     waiting 35,250  6,350 

BALTIMORE 

Market  Continues  Draggy  and  Prices 
Are  Soft  —  Temporary  Export  Lull  — 
Hard  Coal  Men  Subject  to  Unjust 
Attacks. 

Bituminous — There  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  snap  to  the  local  soft 
coal  market,  which  continues  draggy  on 
both  gas  and  steam  lines.  Prices  are 
running  along  the  same  soft  line.  The 
export  movement  for  the  first  week  of 
June  continued  well  up  to  the  May 
standard,  which  was  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  first  months  of  the  year, 
but  at  this  time  there  is  a  temporary 
lull,  and  on  two  days  of  this  week  no 
ships  were  reported  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
piers. 

The  month,  however,  is  expected  to 
show  a  pretty  fair  run  for  foreign 
account.  The  figures  for  the  opening 
week  of  June  showed  a  loading  on 
export  of  53,157  tons,  with  7,979  tons 
taken  by  the  same  ships  in  bunkers. 

Prices  on  the  home  market  at  both 
spot  and  contract  are  weak.  In  the 
open  market  best  steam  coals  are  offer- 
ing $3  and  below.  Excellent  steam 
coals  running  to  Pool  9  are  at  times 
selling  down  to  $2.75.  Good  coals  of 
lower  quality  are  to  be  had  from  $2.15 
(a)$2.35,  while  the  poorer  class  steam 
runs  around  $1.75(a)$2.  Best  gas  lump 
is  below  $3  also,  with  the  lower  grades 
running  pretty  well  along  in  proportion 
to  steam  prices. 

Anthracite — With  the  hard  coal  trade 
here  still  traveling  along  April  prices 
despite  the  May  and  June  wholesale 
advances,  and  with  ordering  very  light, 
the  business  is  more  concerned  for  the 
moment  over  a  series  of  unjust  attacks 
in  a  daily  newspaper  here.  The  trade 
is  being  charged  with  forcing  prices 
higher  than  in  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, but  the  figures  given  are  ex- 
tremely inaccurate  and  misleading, 
and  do  not  give  credit  for  differences 
in  conditions,  such  as  cash  discount, 
delivery  to  cellars  instead  of  sidewalk, 
zoning,  etc. 

The  whole  thing  would  be  passed 
over  as  newspaper  piffle  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  Maryland  congress- 
man, playing  in  the  limelight,  has 
asked  a  grand  jury  inquiry  in  Baltimore 


on  the  subject.  The  trade  would  wel- 
come any  fair  and  thorougn  inquiry, 
but  facts  and  figures  supplied  in  this 
case  to  the  representative  of  the  paper 
in  question  were  not  used. 


Northwest 


may  entirely  prevent  it.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  big  demand 
from  industrial  buyers.  There  has 
been  too  much  of  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  buyers  must  order  now  or  all 
will  freeze,  only  to  have  later  develop- 
ments show  that  the  most  part  of  it 
was  entirely  superfluous. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Heavy  Lake  Movements  Avoid  Possible 
Strike  Delay — Lack  of  Interior  Demand 
Is  Rapidly  Filling  Docks— Freight  Rate 
Situation  Delaying  the  Market. 

Increased  tonnage  moving  to  the 
Lake  Superior  docks  seems  to  be  too 
good  to  last.  The  rush  for  the  pres- 
ent is  stimulated  by  the  effort  to  get 
coal  moved  ahead  of  any  railway  Irtbor 
trouble  occurring  on  July  1,  when  the 
wage  scale  is  reduced. 

Conditions  are  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage much  more  after  that  date  un- 
less there  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
vessel  situation.  Iron  ore  tonnage  is 
hardly  50  per  cent  of  that  of  a  year 
ago.  There  may  be  a  little  extra  stimu- 
lus now,  because  of  crowding  the  coal 
movement,  but  it  will  not  last  long 
without  a  change  of  conditions. 

There  is  an  entire  lack  of  interest 
from  buyers.  Should  there  be  any  great 
upward  movement,  it  would  mean  that 
the  docks  would  soon  be  filled  and  there 
would  not  be  room  to  take  on  additional 
stocks.  Of  course,  the  usual  move- 
ment to  the  interior  starts  around  July 
1,  so  there  may  be  some  relief  at  that 
time.  But  it  would  certainly  help  if  a 
reasonable  tonnage  were  moving  to  the 
interior  during  June. 

This  is  hardly  to  be  expected  so  long 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  new  cause  for 
hoping  for  lower  costs  every  week.  The 
latest  is  a  report  that  the  Government 
may  urge  a  summer  freight  rate  re- 
duction as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
coal  movement.  All  present  conditions 
seem  to  urge  delay.  There  are  reduc- 
tions real  and  assumed  for  July  6,  and 
some  others  less  assured.  These  cause 
buyers  to  delay  and  hope  for  more  re- 
ductions than  are  intimated.  With  this 
seasonal  rate  reduction  as  a  possibility, 
it  means  still  further  delay  at  a  time 
when  things  should  be  speeded,  not  de- 
layed. 

All  the  gloomy  predictions  so  far 
made  seem  to  have  very  little  effect 
upon  the  buying  trade  of  the  North- 
west. They  seem  to  feel  assured  of 
sufficient  coal  for  their  needs  at  such 
time  as  they  are  ready  to  place  orders. 
Salesmen  cannot  see  where  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  for  any  further  lower 
prices,  but  this  has  no  effect  upon 
buyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  predictions 
that  unless  coal  buyers  do  come  forward 
with  usual  purchases  in  the  near  future 
there  is  bound  to  be  serious  difficulty 
later  on,  are  based  upon  assumptions 
which  are  not  wholly  supported.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances may  cause  exactly  that  sit- 
uation. But  it  is  equally  possible  that 
another   combination   of   circumstances 


DULUTH 

Heavy  Receipts  Continue  —  Dock  Con- 
gestion Threatens — Interior  Market  Is 
Apathetic — Prices  Firm. 

Extreme  dullness  prevails,  and  oper- 
ators as  a  whole  fail  to  see  much  hope 
for  improvement  in  the  near  future. 
Coal  continues  to  pile  up  on  the  docks 
and  storage  conditions  are  becoming 
more  serious  every  day. 

Retailers  throughout  the  Northwest 
are  showing  apathy  in  placing  orders 
and  contracting  is  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Prices,  however,  continue 
firm,  and  wholesalers  say  that  further 
reductions  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  high  mark  set  last  week  in  vessel 
arrivals  v/as  equaled  this  week  when  57 
ships  tied  up  at  the  docks.  Anthracite 
receipts  dropped,  however,  only  four 
cargoes  arriving  during  the  week. 
There  are  21  cargoes  on  the  way,  only 
one  of  which  is  reported  as  anthracite. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  docks 
during  May  aggregated  7,833  cars.  For 
the  same  month  last  year  shipments 
were  8,444  cars,  but  at  that  time  the 
movement  was  far  below  normal  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  being  unable  to 
obtain  coal. 

Mine  operators  with  dock  connections 
are  making  every  effort  to  ship  coal  to 
the  Northwest  to  provide  against  pos- 
sible strikes  of  either  railroad  men  or 
miners.  May  receipts  aggregate  1,697,- 
600  tons  as  compared  with  only  450.900 
tons  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
Anthracite  receipts  were  176,400  ton.> 
and  bituminous  1,521,200  tons. 


MILWAUKEE 

Lake  Receipts  Continue  Heavy  —  Deal- 
ers Endeavor  to  Stumdate  Buying  to 
Make  Room  for  Later  Consignments. 

The  coal  market  is  in  a  lethargic 
state,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dock 
yards  were  never  more  livtly  than  they 
are  at  present.  Coal  is  piling  up  and 
must  be  moved  to  make  room  for  more. 
The  coal  dealers  of  the  city  have  joined 
in  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  put  in 
supplies  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
A  constant  turn-over  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  a  sufficient  flow  to  the 
Northwest  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, as  the  docks  can  only  hold  one- 
third  of  the  requirements. 

With  the  exception  of  anthracite, 
which  was  advanced  10c.  on  June  1, 
prices  continue  unchanged.  Up  to  this 
writing  122  cargoes  have  reached  Mil- 
waukee since  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, thirty-eight  of  anthracite  and 
eighty-four  of  soft  coal,  the  tonnage 
aggregating  308,512  and  740,585  tons 
respectively,  1,049,097  tons  in  all. 
Total  receipts  of  hard  and  soft  coal 
last  year  during  the  same  period  were 
only  366,000  tons. 
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CHICAGO 

Market  Is  Stagnant  —  Choice  Coals  Go 
Begging — Householders  Not  Buying — 
Prices  Below  Cost. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Chicago  coal  market  when  there 
were  more  bargains  of  first  quality  to 
be  had,  or  when  buyers  were  so  scarce 
and  so  timid.  Coal  which  a  year  ago 
today  was  selling  at  $5@$6  per  ton 
cannot  be  moved  today  at  $1.50.  And 
yet  people  are  inquiring  whether  or  not 
coal  is  coming  down.  To  sum  the  sit- 
uation up  in  one  short  sentence,  the 
public  absolutely  refuses  to  buy.  Deal- 
ers are  loaded  to  the  guards,  and  indus- 
tries are  so  doubtful  over  the  future 
that  they  refuse  to  buy  coal  except  for 
immediate  needs,  and,  as  the  industrial 
situation  in  Chicago  is  extremely  stag- 
nant, it  can  very  easily  be  understood 
how  small  a  tonnage  of  coal  is  moved. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  bar- 
gains offered,  this  week  fifty  cars  of 
Chilton  West  Virginia  splint  arrived  in 
Chicago  on  consignment.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  about  forty-five  cars  of  4- 
in.  hand  picked  block,  and  five  cars  of 
4x2  hand  picked  egg.  The  whole  fifty 
cars  were  sold  to  a  jobber  on  the  basis 
of  $1.75  per  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  As  this 
was  a  byproduct  coal,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  did  not  sell  for  more 
money,  but  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  offered  to  every  steel 
plant  and  byproduct  company  in  the 
territory,  and  that  they  were  so  loaded 
with  coal  and  so  apprehensive  relative 
to  the  future  that  they  refused  to  buy. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  recent  meeting  in 
Washington  where  representatives  of 
the  government  conferred  with  dele- 
gates of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
coal  industry  relative  to  stabilizing  the 
coal  business  for  the  benefi.  of  the 
general  public  and  the  operators.  It 
seemed  that  part  of  the  meeting  proved 
too  acrimonious,  and  during  the  course 
of  it,  one  of  the  government  members 
threatened  the  operators  with  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  mines  unless 
the  operators  reduced  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  public.  As  practically  evory 
operator  in  the  country  has  reduced  bis 
prices,  and  did  so  long  ago,  the  id<.a 
met  with  disfavor. 

Prices  on  anthracite  are  remaining 
firm  although  the  demand  has  fallen 
off  to  a  very  marked  degree.  The  rea- 
son is  because  a  great  many  people  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  purchasing 
their  coal  in  the  spring  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  will  defer  buy- 
ing this  year  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  closer  prices  later  on. 

Steam  coals  remain  steady  at  very 
low  levels.  Prices  were  not  reduced  any 
more  than  they  were  last  week  because 
coal  has  been  sold  during  the  past  two 
weeks  at  figures  considerably  below 
cost.  Operators  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  prefer  to  close  their  mines 
rather    than    make    further    reductions. 


DETROIT 

Buyer's  Are  Still  Holding  Off — Receipts 
Are  Light — But  LAttle  Free  Coal  Avail- 
able. 

Bituminous — Neither  steam  nor  do- 
mestic sizes  seem  to  arouse  the  intex'est 
of  buyers  and  demand  continues  very 
light  for  each.  The  lack  of  demand  for 
steam  coal  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  consumption  is  much  less  than 
normal,  as  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial plants  are  running  considerably 
below  their  usual  production  schedules. 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  find  some 
buyers  who  indicate  a  disposition  to  hold 
back  in  the  expectation  of  being  able 
to  obtain  their  supplies  at  lower  prices 
after  the  pressure  of  the  Lake  move- 
ment is  I'elaxed.  This  theory  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  jobbers,  who  insist  that 
lower  prices  cannot  be  made  while  the 
cost  of  mine  labor  and  supplies  remains 
at  the  present  level. 

Among  other  consumers  there  is  a 
feeling  that  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
for  their  requirements  from  time  to 
time  in  the  spot  market,  taking  advan- 
tage of  such  "bargain  counter"  offerings 
as  may  come  their  way.  The  small 
volume  of  present  shipments  rather 
interferes  with  successful  operation  of 
this  plan.  The  present  delays  in  buy- 
ing have  the  effect  of  setting  forward 
into  a  shorter  interval  the  volume  of 
distribution  of  both  steam  and  domestic 
coal  which  should  now  be  well  under 
way. 

Ohio  lump  is  quoted  at  the  mines  at 
$3@$3.25,  mine  run  is  $2.15@$2.25  and 
slack  $1.80@Sfl.90.  West  Virginia 
lump  is  $3.25@$3.50,  mine  run,  $2.40@ 
$2.50,  and  slack  $2.  Smokeless  lump 
and  egg  are  offered  $5.40(a)$5.50,  mine 
run  at  $3.40  @  $3.50,  and  slack  $2.25. 

Anthracite — Little  progress  has  so 
far  been  made  by  dealers  in  distribution 
of  the  winter  supply.  Retail  yards  are 
fairly  well  supplied  but  orders  are  de- 
layed. 


CINCINNATI 

Lake  Business  Dragging — Some  Wage 
Reductions  —  Less  Distress  Coal,  but 
Prices  Show  Wide  Range. 

With  more  coal  on  wheels  than  the 
vessels  would  absorb,  Lake  trade  is 
both  listless  and  uncertain.  Domestic 
coals  are  still  in  good  demand  so  far 
as  smokeless  is  concerned,  but  some 
Kentucky  operators  are  reducing  25c. 
on  block  to  encourage  more  business. 

Continued  efforts  to  get  miners 
wages  down  is  being  watched  here  with 
no  little  interest.  In  the  big  Sandy, 
Miller's  Creek,  Harlan  and  Hazard  dis- 
tricts, wage  slashes  are  being  made. 
In  Harlan  these  reductions  run  from  20 
to  25  per  cent. 

There  was  less  mine  run  here  this 
week  that  could  be  picked  up  from 
$1.(55@$L85.  Mines  were  holding  it  $2 
@$2.10.  West  Virginia  lump  is  $3.25(a) 
$3.75,  and  southeastern  Kentucky,  $3.50 
@$3.75.  There  still  is  a  disposition  to 
cut  on  screenings  and  the  general 
price   is   $L 

Smokeless  values  are  practically  un- 
changed.     The   movement   of   domestic 


was  not  quite  so  brisk,  but  with  a  Tide- 
water demand  there  was  no  surplus. 
The  price  of  $5.75  for  lump,  $5.25@ 
$5.50  for  egg,  $3.50  for  mine  ran  and 
$2.75@$3  for  slack  was  maintained. 
Some  Dry  Fork  coal  from  the  Poca- 
hontas regions  sold  down  to  $2.25. 

Retail  prices  are  affected  by  the 
wholesale  market.  Some  of  the  smaller 
dealers  are  offering  steam  sizes  as  low 
as  $5.  Smokless  and  domestic,  how- 
ever, still  hold  at  former  quotations. 
School  board  bids  have  been  published 
and  show  material  reductions  over 
those  made  early  in  May. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Storage  Buying  Has  Stopped  —  Public 
Waiting  for  Promised  Lower  Freight 
Rates — Stea-tn  Market  Inactive. 

The  local  situation  is  developing  into 
a  serious  proposition  for  the  shipper. 
Demand  is  so  poor  that  price  will  not 
move  standard  sizes  of  any  kind.  Deal- 
ers are  not  buying  because  their  people 
expect  a  reduction  in  freight  i*ates  and 
figure  that  coal  may  be  cheaper.  This 
has  stopped  the  buying  of  all  domestic 
storage  coal.  Only  a  little  Mt.  Olive 
moves  in.  Carterville  is  selling  better, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  should. 

Prices  are  cut  below  the  circular  to 
steam  users  on  Mt.  Olive  and  Car- 
terville. One  large  Franklin  County 
shipper  is  breaking  the  market  to  the 
steam  trade  and  independents  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  selling  as  low  as  $1 
under  the  association  operators. 

Yards  are  loaded  with  every  grade 
of  Illinois  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite, 
some  smokeless,  and  coke.  Country  de- 
mand is  almost  as  bad  as  the  city  call, 
there  being  very  little  movement.  Coun- 
try steam  business  is  just  about  on  a 
par  with  domestic. 


CLEVELAND 

Congestion  at  Lower  Lake  Ports  Coin- 
pels  Slowi7ig  Down  —  Season's  Lake 
Shipments  Highest  in  Years  —  Slack 
Coal  Prices  Weakening. 

Bituminous — Some  recent  significant 
developments  in  the  coal  trade  in  this 
district  make  it  clear  that  industrial 
stocks  are  getting  near  the  vanishing 
point  in  many  cases.  Only  the  exces- 
sive curtailment  of  plant  operations  is 
preventing  a  growth  in  demand,  and 
with  the  expected  rising  tide  of  indus- 
trial activities  in  the  Fall  some  com- 
panies may  find  themselves  short  of 
necessai'y  fuel  supplies.  Last  week  a 
large  plant  dispatched  a  hurry  call  to 
an  Ohio  dealer  for  twenty  cars  of  coal 
tor  delivery  upon  the  same  day.  Due 
to  the  present  state  of  the  trade  the 
dealer  was  able  to  obtain  the  coal  and 
get  it  to  the  customer's  yard  promptly. 

This  incident  merely  illustrates  the 
nature  of  such  trade  as  there  is.  Users 
as  a  rule  refuse  to  buy  until  compelled 
by  necessity  and  then  only  for  imme- 
diate needs  and  at  bargain  prices. 
Whereas  the  .'seasonal  pick-up  of  busi- 
ness in  the  early  Spring  caused  some 
concerns  to  begin  to  think  of  their  coal 
supplies,  the  secondary  slump  which 
has    stru.K    the    automotive    and    tire 
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industries  has  reacted  upon  the  coal 
trade.  These  two  industries  together 
with  the  steel  industry,  which  is  under- 
going the  worst  depression  in  many 
years,  constitute  the  most  important 
coal  consumers  in  this  district. 

Mines  in  Ohio  are  operating  at  about 
60  per  cent,  and  some  mines  in  the 
Hocking  valley  have  reopened.  Slack 
is  decidedly  weak  and  is  being  quoted 
$1.30@$1.50.  No.  8  mine  run  is  $2@ 
$2.20  while  iMn.  lump  is  $2.50@$3. 

Lake — The  inability  of  shippers  to 
get  adequate  cargo  space  to  carry  the 
large  volume  of  coal  flowing  to  the 
Lower  Lake  ports  has  caused  conges- 
tion at  these  ports.  As  a  result  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange  has  requested 
that  the  movement  to  the  Lake  be 
halted  until  the  situation  is  relieved. 

Shipments  up  the  Lakes  for  the  sea- 
son to  June  1  were  the  largest  since 
1913.  The  total  was  5,016,586  tons 
against  5,250,587  tons  in  1913.  Ship- 
ments in  1920  to  June  1  were  1,497,304 
tons;  in  1919  they  were  4,714,034  tons, 
and  in  1918  they  were  3,902,692  tons. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  in  Cleve- 
land for  the  v/eek  ended  June  4  were 
965  cars;  industrial  735,  retail  230  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  1,043  cars  the 
previous  week,  or  a  decrease  of  78  cars. 


South 


COLUMBUS 

Lake  Trade  Fairly  Active  —  Little  Else 
Moving — Uncertainty  as  to  Freight 
Rates  Delays  All  Buying. 

A  considerable  tonnage  is  moving  to 
the  Lower  Lake  ports.  There  is  some 
congestion  on  the  railroads  reaching 
these  ports  but  so  far  embargoes  have 
not  been  necessary.  The  trouble  arises 
over  lack  of  vessels,  as  the  ore  trade 
is  dull.  The  H.  V.  Ry.  has  about  5,000 
loaded  cars  awaiting  unloading  and 
other  roads  have  large  numbers. 

The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  have 
loaded  962,787  tons  up  to  June  4  as 
compared  with  155^440  ton-s  to  June  5 
of  last  year.  During  the  week  ended 
June  4  the  docks  loaded  197,309  tons  as 
compared  with  148,823  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks 
loaded  79,469  tons  during  the  same 
week  as  compared  with  55,791  tons  the 
previous  week,  making  240,128  tons  for 
the  season. 

Dealers  are  hesitating  about  placing 
domestic  orders  in  the  belief  that 
freight  rates  may  be  reduced.  Retail 
stocks  are  only  fair  but  are  apparently 
sufficient  for  the  present.  Rural  dealers 
are  not  experiencing  much  demand,  ex- 
cept for  threshing  purposes.  Retail 
prices  are  rather  strong  at  previous 
levels. 

Manufacturing  is  not  developing 
rapidly  and  where  a  few  plants  resume 
operations  others  are  suspended.  The 
net  result  is  a  small  consumption  of 
steam  grades.  Most  of  the  purchasing 
agents  have  orders  to  buy  for  current 
needs  only  and  this  prevents  accumu- 
lation of  reserves.  Mine  run  is  holding 
up  fairly  well,  but  screenings  are  ex- 
tremely weak.  Screenings  sell  around 
$1.15@$1.25  in  all  of  the  Ohio  produc- 
•  ing  fields. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Practically  No  Demand  for  Steami^ — 
PHces  Slump — Domestic  Buying  Fairly 
Active  —  R.R.  Contract  Is  Based  on 
Wage  Reduction. 

The  local  steam  market  is  very  flat 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  an  early 
improvement.  There  is  little  spot  buy- 
ing and  the  major  portion  of  coal  mov- 
ing is  against  contracts.  Quotations 
register  a  decline  of  25@75c.  per  ton  on 
the  various  grades  of  steam  fuel.  These 
concessions  have  not  as  yet  stimulated 
buying,  as  consumers  in  the  industrial 
line  evidently  have  sufficient  coal  in 
storage  to  last  for  some  time. 

A  few  municipal  contracts  have  been 
made  within  the  last  week  or  so  and 
several  railroads  have  closed  for  fuel 
for  the  next  year.  The  Southern  Ry. 
bought  500,000  tons  of  Big  Seam  and 
Cahaba  coal,  paying  $2.30@$2.50  for 
Big  Seam  mine  run  and  $3  for  Cahaba, 
dry,  at  mines.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
closed  for  400,000  tons  of  Big  Seam 
washed  at  prices  ranging  $2.30@$2.45. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line  contracted  for 
approximately  725,000  tons  of  Big  Seam 
coal,  paying  $2.27@$2.50  for  mine  run 
and  $2.65  for  washed. 

The  allotment  of  the  Southern  to  this 
field  was  short  about  500,000  tons  this 
>ear,  due  to  some  hold-over  contracts 
in  other  fields.  In  addition  to  the  500,- 
000  tons  awarded  to  the  outside  mines 
in  this  district  the  Southern  will  secure 
approximately  the  same  amount  from 
the  operations  of  the  Railway  Fuel  Co., 
in  Walker  County,  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poration, the  total  output  being  taken 
by  the  Southern  and  allied  lines. 

Black  Creek  and  Cahaba  mine  run  is 
$3@$3.25,  washed,  $3.25(S)$4;  Pratt  and 
Nickel  Plate  mine  run  $2.85@$3.25,  Car- 
bon Hill  mine  run  $2.50@$2.75,  washed 
$3@$3.25;  Corona  mine  run  $2.75@ 
$3.25. 

Domestic  buying  continues  fairly  ac- 
tive, but  there  is  little  retail  activity. 
Mine  quotations  are  as  follows  for  lump 
and  nut:  Black  Creek.  $4.80@$5.05. 
Cahaba,  $4.80@$6.65,  Carbon  Hill,  $3.95 
@$4.25,  Big  Seam,  $3.55@$4,  Corona, 
$4.80@$5,  Montevallo,  $6.80@$7. 

Production  is  now  on  the  basis  of 
about  175,000  tons  per  week.  This  fig- 
ure will  perhaps  be  slightly  increased 
after  July  1  when  deliveries  begin  on 
new  railroad  contracts. 


LOUISVILLE 

Gloomy  Steam  Business  Outlook  — 
Prices  Weak  —  Lake  Market  the  Only 
Active  Outlet. 

The  general  outlook  is  a  bit  cloudy. 
Operators  find  it  is  an  especially  hard 
matter  to  sell  steam  coal.  Many  plants 
which  formerly  used  mine  run  are  using 
little  other  than  cheap  screenings  now, 
and  not  much  over  50  per  cent  of  their 
usual  tonnage  at  that.  Gas  coal  as  a 
whole    is    holding    a    better    price    than 


other  grades,  although  byproduct  plants 
are  not  operating  full. 

Some  operators  and  jobbers  are  un- 
able to  .see  much  prospect  of  any  real 
demand  for  the  present,  and  claim  that 
the  longer  the  domestic  consumer 
waits,  the  better  che  price  will  be  later 
in  the  year.  This  may  tax  production 
facilities,  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
swamp  railroads  in  handling,  due  to  the 
reduction  in  movement  of  steam  coal. 

Although  some  export  business  is  re- 
ported in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  is 
still  without  any  Tidewater  orders,  al- 
though a  few  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived. Other  than  Lake  movement, 
demand  for  prepared  has  been  reduced 
as  a  result  of  retailers  having  good 
.stocks.  Domestic  consumers  are  not 
buying,  although  many  retailers  are 
granting  three  co  four  months  credit. 

Prices  show  a  good  volume  of  screen- 
ings offered  around  $1.10.  some  being 
as  low  as  $1.  Spot  quotations  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Higher  Prices  Stimulate  Domestic  De- 
mand —  Steam  Market  Quiet  —  Condi- 
tions Seriotis. 

Operators  made  a  general  advance  of 
25c.  June  1  and  this  resulted  in  more 
orders  coming  in.  The  public  will  not 
buy  on  a  downward  or  stationery  price 
but  as  soon  as  an  advance,  however 
slight  is  made,  buying  starts  with  a 
rush. 

Steam  grades  continue  to  be  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  oil  took  another 
drop  last  week,  which  did  not  help 
matters.  A  good  many  operators  ex- 
press the  opinion  we  will  have  consid- 
erable trouble  to  take  care  of  domestic 
orders  later  on  account  of  low  demand 
for  steam  grades. 

Prices  are  as  follows:  Arkansas  lump 
$6.50,  mine  run  $4.50,  slack  $2.50;  Kan- 
sas lump  and  nut  $5.::5,  mine  run  $4.25 
@$4.50,  mill  $3.85.  slack  $3.25;  Missouri 
lump  $4.50,  mine  run  $3.85,  washed 
slack  $3.85,  raw  slack  $3.15. 


West 


DENVER 

Heavier  Production  —  Demand  Is  StUl 
Sluggish — Public  Not  Storing  Coal. 

Production  during  the  first  week  of 
June  came  within  35.000  tons  of  the 
output  of  a  year  ago,  which  has  given 
operators  some  encouragement.  The 
output  of  a  year  ago  rose  with  phenom- 
enal speed  within  three  weeks,  from 
220,000  to  285.000  tons  and  back  again 
to  230,000  tons.  Although  this  year's 
low  mark  was  recorded  in  the  middle 
of  March,  when  tonnage  had  dropped  to 
120,000  tons,  there  has  been  a  steady 
climb  since,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

The  mine  price  is  35@50c.  higher 
now  than  at  the  beginning  of  th(*  stor- 
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age  season,  April  1,  Buying  has  not 
increased  much  at  points  within  the 
state.  The  public  seems  to  disregard 
the    gradual    upward    trend    of    prices 


toward  the  reguar  mine  price  of  $6.50. 
There  is  no  marked  activity  in  lignite 
fields,  one  reason  being  that  this  does 
not  store  well. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

ANTHRACITE 

Union  Election  Causes  Mine  Idleness — 
Independent  Prices  Weaker  —  Resump- 
tion of  Washeries. 

Weakened  independent  pi'ices  have 
lowered  production  somewhat.  Election 
of  union  officials  this  week  was  the 
occasion  of  some  mine  idleness  and 
many  of  the  mines  were  closed  down 
for  at  least   one   half  a   day. 

Some  washeries  in  the  Northern 
field  are  planning  to  commence  oper- 
tions  in  the  next  two  weeks.  A  few 
©f  the  river  washeries  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Susquehanna  have  again 
resumed. 


PITTSBURGH 

Much  Lake  Coal  in  Cars  —  Operatioyis 
Decreased  —  Slack  Hard  to  Sell  —  No 
Byproduct  Demand. 

A  serious,  congestion  of  cars  at  the 
Lake,  front  and  enroute  is  forcing  a 
sharp  curtailment  in  mining  operations. 
Demand  from  other  quarters,  except 
for  gas  lump,  is  smaller  than  at  any 
previous  time.  It  is  commonly  esti- 
mated that  the  rail  mines  are  operating 
at  less  than  40  per  cent,  while  for  the 
week  ended  May  21  the  reported  pro- 
duction was  74.5  per  cent,  a  rate  that 
some  factors  in  the  trade  do  not  think 
was  actually  attained  The  river  mines 
have  been  closed  since  the  end  of  April. 

Competition  of  the  Cdinellsville 
field,  which  is  non-union,  is  not  felt  to 
any  great  extent  in  steam  coal,  but  in 
byproduct  the  Pittsburgh  district  shows 
no  demand  whatever.  If  there  is  any 
demand  for  bypi'oduct  coal  it  is  prob- 
ably all  going  to  Connellsville  where 
with  the  reduced  mining  scale  a  price 
of  $1.75  or  less  can  be  made. 

Gas  coal  holds  up  very  well  as  o.*fer- 
ings  are  relatively  limited  and  demand 
is  fair.  Prices  show  a  wide  range, 
according  to  quality,  it  being  said  that 
$3  is  sometimes  obtained,  while  for 
some  grades  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
obtain  $2.50.  Slack  is  a  drug  on  the 
market.  We  quote  spot  steam  slack, 
$1.40@$L50. 


EASTEUN  OHIO 

Production  Drops,  Due  tr  Holidai/  and 
Weaker  Demand — Screen inps  in  Over- 
Supphj  —  hidustrial  Situation  Fails  to 
Impi'ove. 

Saturation  point  in  the  (.oal  trade 
has  apparently  been  i-eachcd.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  week  ended 
June  4  was  a  slump  of  120,000  tons  in 
output.     This  was  caused  by  congestion 


at  the  Lake  docks  and  the  further  fact 
that  May  30  was  a  holiday.  Produc- 
tion amounted  to  320,000  tons  or  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  rated  capacity  of  the 
mines  for  a  five-day  week.  The  daily 
output  avei'aged  64,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  73,000  tons  the  preceding 
week.  At  least  173,000  tons  of  pro- 
duction was  lost  because  of  "no  mar- 
ket." Figures  given  out  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Vein  Operators'  Association  in- 
dicate that  their  mines  worked  60  per 
cent  of  possible  work  time  and  produced 
61  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in 
clearances  at  the  Lower  Lake  docks 
during  the  last  few  days,  as  operators 
assisted  materially  in  relieving  the  sit- 
uation by  curtailing  shipments  of  cargo 
coal. 

Demand  in  the  general  trade  con- 
tinues very  dull;  and  with  the  steel 
industry  operating  less  than  30  per  cent 
and  retrenchment  programs  now  being 
found  necessary  in  other  lines  of  indus- 
try, it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  when 
further  improvement  may  be  expected. 
As  a  result  of  heavy  Lake  shipments, 
large  quantities  of  slack  have  become 
the  problem  of  shippers  and  a  number 
of  mines  have  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  operations  because  of  this.  A 
softening  in  spot  slack  prices  has  been 
the  inevitable  result. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Prices  Yield  Further  —  No  Demand  — 
Another  Wage  Reduction. 

Small  lots  of  spot  furnace  coke  have 
sold  down  to  $3.10,  the  minimum  a  week 
ago  having  been  $3.25.  Prices  have 
yielded  through  the  effort  of  a  few 
operators  to  keep  going  b".t  some  are 
now  disposed  to  abandon  the  effort.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  one 
operator  has  made  a  further  reduction 
in  wages,  and  will  not  stop  at  a  $3 
price  if  necessary  to  maintain  his  oper- 
ation. The  average  operator  much  pre- 
fers to  be  idle,  and  is  in  financial 
position  to  do  so. 

There  have  been  three  or  four  cases 
of  negotiations  looking  to  short  term 
contracts  with  furnaces,  chiefly  in  the 
east,  but  the  negotiations  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned,  even  though  a  $3  price 
was  probably  quoted  to  the  prospective 
consumer. 

Blast  furnace  operations  in  May  were 
approximately  the  same  as  in  April, 
but  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  the 
trend  has  been  downward  again  with 
several  furnaces  going  out. 

Demand  for  spot  foundry  coke  is  still 
more  limited.  Prices  have  yielded 
about  25c.  on  various  grades.  A  little 
trend    is  noted   in   foundries  being  less 


particular  than  foi-merly  to  get  the 
best  grade  if  they  can  save  money  by 
taking  ordinary  coke.  Spot  coke  is 
now  quotable  $3.10@$3.25  for  furnace 
and  $4.50@$5  for  foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  June  4  at  12,100  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens  and  23,260  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total 
of  35,360  tons,  a  decrease  of.  2,620  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

Spot  Prices  Weaken — Trading  Confined 
to  Small  Lots — Productio7i  at  Minimum. 

Operators  apparently  are  checked  at 
every  turn  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
coke  industry  back  to  normalcy.  They 
have  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
get  orders  and  from  the  present  out- 
look seemingly  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  until  future  consumers  of  coal 
and  coke  so  readjust  their  own  busi- 
nesses that  they  will  find  a  need  for 
the  fuels. 

PracticaUy  the  only  business  being 
done  in  the  market  end  of  the  coal  and 
coke  industry  is  the  few  odd  sales 
which  operators  and  brokers  have 
picked  up.  A  new  level  of  $3.25  has 
appeared  for  furnace  coke  and  some 
sales  have  been  reported  at  that  figure. 

Tonnage  produced  in  the  region  is 
now  so  meager  that  it  can  hardly  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  establishing  a  mar- 
ket. Most  operators  hold  that  the 
prices  offered  by  consumers  do  not 
justify  production,  even  at  the  re- 
adjusted wage  scale  and  they  seem- 
ingly are  content  to  wait  until  demand 
returns  and  favorable  prices  are 
quoted.  Foundry  coke  is  more  active 
than  furnace  and  prices  therefore  are 
more  reasonable  in  the  viewpoint  of 
the  producer.  Foundry  coke  is  quoted 
$4.75@$5.25. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Market  Still  Dormant — Production  Rate 
Unchanged — Gas  Coals  Weaker. 

There  was  nothing  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction during  the  week  ended  June  4, 
with  the  result  that  only  one-third  of 
the  mines  in  the  Upper  Potomac  or 
Georges  Creek  regions  were  in  opera- 
tion. 

Prices  were  virtually  unchanged,  the 
best  coal  moving  at  $2.50.  Pool  9  was 
still  quoted  $2.75  and  Pool  10  about 
$2.50.  Good  gas  coal  was  not  bringing 
more  than  $2.25. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Operators  Discuj^s  Proposed  Joint  Con- 
ference with  U.  M.  W. — Long  Period  of 
Depression  Seen  for  Coal  Men. 

Operators  met  in  Altoona  on  June  10, 
with  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producer's  Association  and  the  Central 
Coal  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  a  joint  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  mine  workers  of 
District  No.  2.  At  a  secret  executive 
session  on  June  2,  the  executive  board 
of  the  district  mine  workers  decided  not 
to  consider  the  tequest  of  the  Central 
Coal  Association  for  a  conference  until 
that  latter  organization  had  laid  aside 
all  generalities  and  set  forth  a  concrete 
list    of    subjects    which    they    desire   to 
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take  up  at  the  proposed  conference. 

At  the  meeting  in  Altoona  on  June 
10,  the  executive  committees  of  the  two 
associations  went  over  the  letters  and 
prepared  recommendations  which  will 
be  acted  upon  later.  The  operators 
went  on  record  as  strongly  favoring  the 
Sutherland  amendment  now  in  Congress 
prohibiting  assigned  cars. 


FAIRMONT   AND   PANHANDLE 

Idleness  More  Pronounced  —  Lahe  and 
Export  Demands  Weaken — Prices  Soft. 

Fairmont 

Mine  idleness  was  more  pronounced 
during  the  week  ended  June  4.  The 
Memorial  Day  holiday  was  of  course 
partly  responsible  for  this  decrease  in 
production.  Lake  shipments  as  well  as 
export  tonnage  fell  off  in  volume.  There 
was  little  or  no  spot  demand  and  even 
inquiries  were  less  plentiful.  Shipments 
to  Curtis  Bay  did  not  average  more 
than  50  or  70  cars  per  day. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Conditions  were  unchanged  as  com- 
pared with  preceding  weeks.  A  few 
mines  were  managing  to  send  a  little 
lump  to  Lake  points  at  prices  ranging 
$2.75(o)$3  and  there  was  also  a  little 
railroad  tonnage  being  moved.  Demand 
for  commercial  fuel,  however,  was  ex- 
tremely poor  and  prices  remained  at 
the  low  points  registered  lately. 


Middle  Western 

MIDWEST  REVIEW 

No  Industrial  Improvement  —  Retail 
Trade  Paralyzed  —  Steam  Market  In- 
active— R.R.  Tonnage  DecVmes. 

Conditions  in  the  past  week  have  not 
altered  for  the  better.  There  has  been 
a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
high  grade  domestic  coals.  Retail  deal- 
ers in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas 
and  Illinois  are  loaded  up  with  as  much 
coal  as  their  bins  will  hold  and  report 
that  the  public  is  taking  no  interest 
whatever  in  fuel,  absolutely  refusing 
point  blank  to  buy  their  winter's  supply 
now,  basing  their  actions  on  their  be- 
lief that  coal  will  decline  to  still  lower 
levels  and  that  freight  rates  will  soon 
be  down. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
retail  trade  in  the  Middle  West  is  prac- 
tically paralyzed.  The  steam  trade  re- 
mains in  about  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  has  been  for  the  last  month; 
in  other  words,  with  but  little  demand 
for  coal  at  any  price.  There  will  be  no 
improvement  in  the  steam  coal  market 
until  a  number  of  problems  have  been 
solved.  The  feeling  of  uncertainty  that 
permeates  the  whole  territory  will  have 
to  be  dispelled  before  conditions  will 
improve  to  any  marked  extent. 

Practically  all  the  large  railroads 
serving  the  Middle  West  have  already 
placed  contracts  for  their  coal  require- 
ments, but  these  contracts  stipulate 
that  the  railroads  can  reduce  the 
volume  of  tonnage  they  receive  every 
month  to  a  very  modest  amount.     One 


railroad  we  know  of,  after  cutting  its 
contract  requirements  with  the  mines 
down  to  a  minimum,  found  in  spite  of 
this  that  it  had  nineteen  hundred  loaded 
cars  of  coal  over  and  above  what  it 
could  use  or  find  storage  space  for. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  business 
on  some  of  our  Western  railroads  has 
dropped  to  a  degree  unheard  of.  One 
large  railroad  serving  this  territory  has 
refused  to  make  contracts  for  its  coal 
until  such  time  as  the  operators  reduce 
their  mine  labor. 

Operators  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
fields  do  not  feel  that  any  reduction 
ought  to  be  made  at  this  time  or  until 
the  expiration  of  the  present  agreement 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  conse- 
quently this  railroad  will  have  to 
change  its  policy  or  buy  its  coal  on  the 
open  market  from  now  until  next  April, 
which  will  be  rather  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice. We  understand  that  some  of  the 
operators  in  the  East  who  happen  to  be 
on  this  same  railroad  are  trying  to  get 
their  mine  labor  to  agree  to  a  reduc- 
tion, and  the  railroad  in  question  is 
doubtless  trying  to  force  the  operators 
along  its  line  in  Indiana  to  undertake 
the  same  tactics.  We  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  talk  to  a  number  of  the 
largest  producers  in  Indiana,  and  feel 
very  safe  in  saying  that  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  very  much  against  any 
reduction  in  mine  labor  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
industrial  situation,  so  far  as  the  Mid- 
dle West  is  concerned,  is  as  bad  as  it 
has  been  since  last  fall,  a  number  of 
experts  on  industrial  and  economic 
questions  have  come  forward  with  the 
prophecy  that  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion have  now  been  reached,  and  that 
conditions  from  now  on  will  show  slow 
but  steady  improvement.  They  claim 
that  conditions  fundamentally  have  im- 
proved very  greatly  and  are  now  on  a 
much  stronger  and  saner  basis  than 
they  were  last  year.  It  is  said  that  the 
obstacles  before  us  today  will  be  re- 
moved after  a  reasonable  time  through 
hard  work,  cheap  production  and  sound 
merchandising. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Domestic  Demand  Slackens  —  Steam 
Sizes  Impossible  to  Move  —  Coal  Goes 
Begging — R.R.    Tonnage  Declines. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gradual  easing 
up  in  the  movement  of  domestic  coai 
Egg  is  heavy  and  nut  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  drug  on  the  market  as  screen- 
ings in  the  Carterville  field.  A  little 
domestic  is  moving  north,  but  the 
Southern  market  and  the  St.  Louis 
territory  is  taking  practically  nothing. 

The  steam  circular  has  gone  to  pieces. 
Independent  operators  are  getting  from 
$3  up  for  domestic  sizes,  but  mine  run 
is  as  low  as  $2.50  and  screenings,  $1.50. 
The  mines  get  anywhere  from  1  to  4 
days  a  week,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
are  still  idle  and  this  is  causing  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  miners.  Rail- 
road tonnage  is  light.  The  screenings 
that  are  piled  up  at  the  different  mines 
are    causing    considerable    trouble    and 


loss  on  account  of  spontan^ou.s  combus- 
tion. 

The  situation  in  the  Duquoin  field  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent Carterville  operators.  Prices 
are  .somewhat  the  same.  The  Mt.  Olive 
situation  does  noc  show  any  improve- 
ment. One  and  two  days  a  week  seems 
to  be  the  best  running  time.  Steam  coal 
is  not  moving,  excepting  on  contracts 
as  a  rule.  A  little  dome.stic  tonnage 
is  going  to  the  Northwestern  market. 

The  Standard  field  shows  a  condition 
that  seems  to  be  growing  wor.se  in  every 
respect.  Prices  are  lower  than  last 
week  and  they  have  been  below  cost  of 
production  for  several  weeks.  Screen- 
ings are  quoted  at  85c.,  a  low  figure, 
and  2-in.  lump  $2,  with  6-in.  lump  $2.35, 
mine  run  as  low  as  $1.65  and  nut  and 
egg  as  low  as  $a.75. 

The  railroad  tonnage  is  light  and  is 
not  of  much  assistance  in  a  general  way 
in  this  field,  although  the  railroad 
mines  are  getting  better  time  than 
commercial  operations,  which  average 
one  or  two  days  per  week.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  move  screenings,  and  it 
is  just  about  as  hard  to  move  the  other 
sizes.  Such  coal  as  is  being  moved  is 
scattered  through  all  markets. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production  Not  Heavy,  but  Prices  Being 
Well  Maintained  —  Southern  Market 
Quiet. 

As  a  result  of  operators  having 
backed  their  contract  agreements 
strongly  during  the  shortage  period 
they  have  secured  some  new  business 
One  producing  company  reports  that  it 
recently  secured  an  excellent  account, 
and  has  a  well  satisfied  customer,  who 
quit  his  .Id  producer  as  soon  as  a  con- 
tract was  filled,  because  of  failure  to 
m.ake  deliveries  under  the  contract 
when  coal  was  needed. 

Today  the  lowest  quotation  heard  on 
western  Kentucky  screenings  is  $1.10  a 
ton,  whereas  some  of  the  western  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  operators  have 
quoted  as  low  as  $1.  The  lowest  mine 
run  quotation,  and  that  for  an  inferior 
grade,  was  $1.50,  and  lowest  lump  price 
was  $2.05.  A  considerable  amount  of 
prepared  at  $3  was  shipped  during  the 
past  week. 

A  good  deal  of  western  Kentucky  coal 
is  moving  into  Louisville,  some  going  to 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict. Southern  business  continuing 
rather  quiet. 


Middle  Appalachian 


LOW -VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Market  Slightly   Weaker — Heainf   Tide- 
uater  Shipments — Screenings  Soft. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Production  continued  heavy  in  the 
New  River  field  during  the  week  ended 
June  4,  except  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  was  a  holiday.  Tidewater 
movement  was  good  and  there  was  also 
a   considerable  tonnage    shipped   to  the 
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Northwest.  Slack  was  still  low  at  $3, 
and  mine  run  was  quoted  around  $3.50. 
Winding  Gulf  production  reached 
fully  70  per  cent  of  capacity,  there  be- 
ing: only  four  mines  still  out  of  commis- 
sion. The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  was 
moving  to  Tidewater  for  bunkerage, 
although  Western  markets  were  taking 
a  small  amount  of  prepared  sizes. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

As  a  result  of  less  favorable  market 
conditions,  Pocahontas  production  un- 
derwent a  slight  decrease  during  the 
first  week  in  June.  "No  market"  losses 
amounted  to  about  150,000  tons.  Most 
mines,  however,  found  a  market  for 
part  of  their  output  at  Tidewater  and 
Western  domestic  demand  was  holding 
rather  well.  Slack  was  hard  to  sell  and 
was  still  off  in  price. 

Tug  River  conditions  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  prevailing  in  the  Pocahon- 
tas region.  There  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  production  as  a  result  of  the  Memo- 
rial Day  holiday  and  also  because  of 
poor  market  conditions.  The  output 
was  around  100,000  tons,  much  of  which 
went  to  Tidewater  for  bunkerage  use. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Dearth  of  Ordeys  Continues  —  Steam 
Prices  Weaken  —  Lake  Orders  Fewer, 
but  Constitute  the  Main  Market  Ac- 
tivity. 

Kanawha 

As    orders   were    barely    sufficient    to 
cause    a   30   per   cent   operation    during 


Personals 


Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  and  head  of  the  Im- 
perial Coal  Corporation,  is  to  spend  several 
months  in  Kurope  studying  coal  conditions 
there  in  the  interest  of  the  American  ex- 
porter  and    his  own    concern. 

Robert  Masee  and  A.  I.  Mos^-s.  of  the 
South  K-astern  Coal  Co.  of  Cin(  ;.Kiati.  re- 
cently spent  a  week  in  the  West  Virginia 
mining   fields. 

W.  .1.  O'Toolo,  vice-president  of  the  Crys- 
stal  Block  Coal  Co.,  visited  the  Cincinnati 
office    recently. 

The  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  of  Morgantowii, 
was  ropr<>sent('d  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket late  in  May  by  B.  K.  McFaU. 

W.  C.  StephenKon,  a  prominent  coal 
operator  of  tlu'  Pocahontas  field,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  (?len  White  operation 
of   the    E.   E.    White    Coal   Co. 

I,.  Tlrt  Sliiok,  special  assistant  to  che 
Att(>tn('y-0<  noral  of  the  United  States  Vor 
Llie  prosi'cution  of  the  coal  cases  now  pon-'l- 
ing  in  Federal  court,  was  in  Washington 
recently,  conferring  with  the  Attorney- 
Genenil.  Practically  all  defendants  resid- 
ing outside  Indiana  have  filed  suits  in 
their  own  Federal  courts  to  prevent  re- 
moval to  Indiaii'i  for  trial  lieforc  Judge 
Albert    15.    Anderson. 

W.  a.  WlilUUn.  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  properties  In  the  Pan- 
ther Creek  District,  has  resigned  and  will 
remove  to  Michigan.  His  first  service  with 
the  company  dates  back  about  3.5  years, 
and  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ludlow 
from  the  vice  prv'Sideiicy  two  years  aifo 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley  operations. 

A  visitor  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  was  Paul 
H.  Keniier  of  Morgantown,  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Coal  Co. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Kanawha  region 
was  r.  F.  Soinorvllle,  formerly  located  in 
Cbitrleston     l>ut     now     connected     with     the 


the  week  ended  June  4,  it  was  not  a 
hard  matter  to  cover  the  Memorial  Day 
loss  of  production.  Dullness  in  the  spot 
market  continued,  about  the  only  ton- 
nage moving  being  consigned  on  con- 
tracts. Mine  run  was  weak  at  $2  and 
slack  touched  as  low  as  $1.35. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

There  was  a  heavy  production  in  the 
Logan  region.  Even  on  the  Monday 
holiday  the  output  reached  a  figure  in 
excess  of  40,000  tons.  A  large  volume 
of  coal  was  moving  to  the  Lake  as  well 
as  to  Ohio  River  points,  largely  for 
storage.  Despite  the  prevailing  dull- 
ness producers  were  optimistic  as  to 
the  near  future  and  their  large  ship- 
ments of  storage  coal  were  based  on 
such  confidence. 

Production  declined  slightly  in  the 
Williamson-Thacker  region,  not  aver- 
aging over  80,000  tons,  however,  this 
was  considered  a  very  satisfactory 
showing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  so  much  violence  in  the  field 
recently.  Although  there  was  not  an 
active  market,  yet  a  fairly  large  ton- 
nage was  being  shipped,  most  of  it  on 
contract. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Operations  were  limited  to  about  30 
per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  As  a 
rule  mines  did  not  run  more  than  a  day 
or  so  during  the  week  as  neither  demand 
or  prices  justified  more  extensive  oper- 
ations. A  few  companies  were  able  to 
put    in     more    time     on     Lake     orders. 


Prices  were  slightly  weaker,  showing  a 
wider  range. 

Virginia 

Dearth  of  orders  was  most  marked 
ind  there  was  little  spot  coal  shipped. 
Even  the  larger  companies  with  con- 
tract orders  were  able  to  keep  going 
only  part  of  the  time  with  the  result 
that  production  did  not  exceed  80,000 
tons.    The  coke  market  was  still  off. 

West 


UTAH 

Coast  Trade  Improves,  hut  Domestic 
Market  Still  Dormant  —  Uncertainty 
Over  Freight  Rates. 

So  convinced  are  consumers  that 
prices  should  and  will  come  down  that 
probably  nothing  less  than  a  reduction 
of  $1.50  or  $2  a  ton  would  induce  them 
to  buy  storage  coal  now.  If  the  Federal 
authorities  would  cease  talking  about 
bringing  down  the  freight  rates  the 
situation  might  be  helped  and  many 
people  buy  now,  but  as  it  is  they  decide 
to  "wait  another  month  or  two  and  see 
what  happens." 

Dealers  are  working  on  a  $1.33  mar- 
gin, having  reduced  this  25c.  a  ton  and 
the  haulage  another  25c.  in  order  to  be 
able  to  cut  the  cash  price  50c.  recently 
announced.  There  is  one  satisfactory 
feature  and  that  is  that  the  Coast  trade 
has  improved  and  seems  to  give  promise 
of  holding  up  fairly  well. 


Kalamazoo  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Paul  C.  .Sullivan,  representing  the  Equi- 
table Fuel  Co.  at  Fairmont,  was  in  Eastern 
markets  on  business  during  the  latter  part 
of  May. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Huntington  mar- 
ket was  R.  C.  Scott,  general  manager  of 
the  Guyandotte  Coal  Co.,  operating  at 
Kitchen,  W.  Va. 


Industrial  News 


Cincinnati  Ohio — The  Ogle  Coal  Co.  of 
Indianapolis  Iras  opened  a  branch  offioe  in 
,S20  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg.  This  company 
now  has  four  branch  offices.  P  K.  Howard 
is    ii\    charge   of    the   Cincinnati   venture. 

New  York.  N.  Y. — Whitney  &  Kemmerer 
lias  increased  its  otlice  space  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  143  Liberty  St.  by  adding  two 
large  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
liall  to  be  used  by  the  sales  force. 

WashinKton,  D.  C.  —  The  creation  of  n 
Bureau  of  Supply  with  a  Director  to 
centralize  government  purchases  of  sup- 
plies, with  an  advisory  contract  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  depart- 
ment to  aid  in  staiuiarization  of  supplies, 
elimination  of  unnecessary  grades  and 
varieties,  preparation  of  specifications  and 
award  of  contracts,  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  McCormick.  111.  It 
would  take  over  the  (loveriiment  Fuel 
Yards  now  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  which  supplies  coal  to  govern- 
ment departments  in  Washington. 


Obituary 


Walter  A.  Marsh  of  Pittsburgh,  died  of 
pleurisy  early  this  month.  Mr.  Marsh  was 
general  sales  manager  oi  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  having  been  associated  with  the 
company  since  its  organization.  During  the 
war     he     served     with     the     Fnited     States 


Fuel  Administration  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
road fuel  distribution  section  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  Huntingrton  Coal  and  Industrial  Ex- 
position will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Sept.  19  to  24  incl.  Chairman  of  committee. 
Thomas  .\.  Palmer.  Huntington  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Huntington. 

Oklahoma  State  Coal  Exposition  w-ill 
hold  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Henryetta, 
Okla.,  June  23.  24  and  25. 

Amerioan  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
urff'eal  Kn^ineers  will  meet  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa..  Sept.  12  to  17.  Secretary, 
I^radley  Stoughton.  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York    City. 

National     Assoriation     of     Cost     Acconnt- 
ants    will    hold     its     annual    convention     at| 
Cleveland,   Ohio.   Sept.    14,    15   and   16.      Sec-i 
retary.    S.    C.    Mcleod,     130    West    42d    St., 
New    York   City. 

Rorky     Mountain     Coal     ^rininfr     Institute 

will  hold  its  summer  meeting  beginning 
•lune  28  at  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Secretary, 
F    W.    Whiteside,    Denver.   Col. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  America  will 
hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  July  12  to  15.  Secretary  J.  W- 
Paul     Bureau    of    Mines.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Chicago.  111.,  July  13 
and      4. 

.\niprlcnn  .Society  for  Testinir  Materials 
will  lold  its  aiinual  meeting  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  .\sburv  Park,  N.  J..  June 
20  to  24.  Secretary.  C.  L.  Warwick.  1315 
Spruce  St.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

The  .Vmcrican  MinuiK  Congress  and  Ni»- 
tional  KxpoKitioii  of  .Mines  and  .Mininir 
K«iuipnient.  The  twentv-fourtli  annual  con- 
vention on  Oct.  17  to"  22  at  the  Coliseuri. 
Chicago,  111.  Assistant  secretary.  John  T. 
Burns.    Congress    Hotel.    Chicago.    Ill 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Enitineer* 
wili  lold  its  spring  meeting  June  20  to  24 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C.  Olsen. 
Polytectinic    Institute.    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 


Company  News 


COLORADO 

The   report   of   the    Colorado    Fuel    &   Iron 

Co.  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  shows 
net  profits,  after  taxes,  interest,  sinking 
fuiid  and  other  deductions,  of  $505,527. 
After  fillowances  for  the  preferred  dividend 
this  was  equivalent  to  $1.59  a  share  earned 
on  the  $34,235,500  common  stock.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year  net  profits 
amounted  to  $420,568,  equivalent  to  $1.11 
a  share. 

ILLINOIS 

The  McCraney  coal  mine,  two  miles  east 
of  Coal  Valley  is  again  in  operation  after 
being  closed  for  a  few  months.  The  mine 
is   not    employing   a    full    force    of   men. 

Roberts  and  Schaefer  Co.,  Engineers, 
Chicago,  have  just  completed  the  installa- 
tion of  an  additional  loading  boom  to  the 
new  tipple  of  the  Jackson  Coal  Co.,  of 
Hallidayboro. 


INDIANA 

The  Fort  Wayne  Corrugated  Paper  Co. 
filed  suit  in  Superior  Court  at  Indianapolis 
recently  against  the  Steel-Kattman  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Linton  Collieries  Co.,  alleging 
breach  of  contract  and  asking  $40,000 
damages.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  it  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  Linton  Col- 
lieries on  Jan.  23,  1920,  under  which  the 
coal  firm  was  to  supply  between  400  and 
450  ton.s  each  week  for  one  year.  How- 
ever, after  M'ay  27,  1920,  no  coal  was  de- 
livered and  the  Fort  Wayne  company  was 
forced  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  pur- 
cha.se  coal  at  higher  prices.  The  suit  repre- 
sents that  the  Steel-Kattman  company  en- 
tered into  a  contract  by  which  it  became 
sales  agent  of  the  Linton  company,  Jan. 
26,    1920. 

Tecumseh  No.  1  Mine,  near  Bicknell, 
commonly  known  as  the  Martin,  burned 
May  25.  The  loss  on  top  was  practically 
complete,  estimated  at  $100,000.  The  mine 
belongs  to  the  Martin  Howe  Coal  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  owners  of  which  are  William 
Howe  of  Chicago,  William  J.  Freeman 
of  Terre  Haute,  and  Valentine  Martin  of 
Indianapolis.  Another  mine  owned  bv  the 
company  will  handle  its  contracts  until  the 
Martin  has  been   rebuilt. 

William  Wood,  E.  C.  Evarts  and  P.  O. 
Colliver,  all  of  Terre  Haute,  have  organized 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Wood  Coal 
Miningr  Co.,  of  that  city.  The  companv  ha.s 
incorporated   under  Indiana   Laws. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  by  the  Wabash 
MininfT  Co.,  at  Clinton,  showing  a  capital- 
ization of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping coal  lands.  Directors  are  Thomas 
O.  Williams,  "William  T,  Brooks  and  Clvde 
Little. 

The  National  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  has 
filed  incorporation  papers  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  showing  a  capitalization  of 
$300,000.  The  company  will  engage  in  the 
mining  of  coal  and  other  minerals.  Dirr-c 
tors  are  A.  N.  Sullivan.  R.  R.  Roberts  and 
A     B.    Kinsella. 

The  TJnton  No.  4  Coal  Co.,  Linton,  has 
field  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  showing  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  company  will  engage 
in  the  coal  mining  bu.siness,  and  directors 
of  the  company  are  Louis  Terry.  Lueppo 
D.   Buenting  and  Guy  W.  Dixon." 

The  Rock  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
has  filed  its  final  certificate  of  dissolution 
with    the   secretarj-    of    state. 

A.    suit     for    $300,000    damages,    charging 
breach   of  contract,   was  filed   in   the  circuit 
court   at   Indianapolis   recently   by   the   Pan- 
handle    Coal     Co.     and     the    Linton-Siimntit 
Coal    Co.    against    the    Indiana    Railways    & 
lAgM     Co.    and     the     Consumers     Coal     Co.. 
The   plaintiffs  say   they   had   contracts   with 
the       Consumers       company       to       market 


the  output  of  some  of  the  mines  owned  by 
the  phiiritiffs  in  1920  and  that  the  Con- 
sumers company  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Indiana  Railways  &  Light  Co., 
whereby  the  latter  company  was  to  buy 
100,000  tons  of  the  coal.  After  less  than 
15,000  tons  had  been  delivered  the  con- 
tract was  repudiated  by  the  company.  They 
declare  that  the  remaining  85,000  tons  pro- 
vided for  in  the  contract,  would  have 
brought    them    $297,697. 

Oliver  Steele  has  closed  a  coal  land  deal 
by  which  a  tract  of  l.SOO  acres  between 
Paxton  and  Sullivan  has  been  sold  to  the 
Dug-g-er-Martln  Coal  Co.  The  considera-' 
tion  was  $35  an  acre.  A  modern  mine  will 
be  sunk  on  the  tract  east  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  R.R.  between  Paxton 
and   Carlisle. 


KENTUCKY 

Articles  have  been  filed  by  the  CnrtU 
Coal  Co.,  Madisonville,  capital  $20,000;  E. 
F.  Ouy,  I.  L.  Clark  and  F.  M.  Curtis, 
incorporators. 

The  Nebo  American  Coal  Co.,  Nebo, 
capital  $250,000.  has  been  incorporated  by 
Pearl  Bassham,  Andy  Barton  and  Qaz* 
Barbas. 

Amended  articles  have  been  filed  by  the 
ElIiher-EIkhom  Coal  Co.,  Allen,  increasing 
its   capital    from    $50,000    to    $75,000. 

The  Midwest  mine,  formerly  of  the  Mid- 
west Coal  Co.,  Henderson,  taken  over  by 
the  Southland  Coal  Co.,  in  a  consolidation 
about  a  year  ago,  .suffered  $75,000  fire  loss 
recently,  when  tipple,  power  house  bunkers 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed.  There 
were  a  hundred  men  in  the  mines  at  the 
time  the  fire  broke  out,  all  of  these  escap- 
ing through  the  air  shaft. 


MICHIGAN 

Judgment  for  $58,461.19  has  been 
awarded  the  Boehme  &  Rauch  Co.,  Monroe, 
in  a  suit  before  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne 
County,  against  .John  S.  Lorimer's  Sons  Co., 
Detroit  coal  dealers.  The  plaintiff  charged 
that  the  coal  firm  neglected  to  carry  out 
terms  of  a  contract  signed  in  1917.  under 
which  the  defendants  agreed  to  supply  coal 
requirements  of  the  plaintiff  for  five  years. 
The  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  buy  in  the 
open  market  at  pric<^s  above  the  contract 
figures.  The  defendants  contended  that 
having  been  unable  to  obtain  sufllcient  coal 
for  all  their  customers,  they  were  justified 
in  distributing  the  available  supply  pro- 
rata. 


MINNESOTA 

Two  Duluth  docks,  the  No.  4  of  the 
Northwestern  Fut-I  Co.  and  the  CarneRie 
l>ock  &  Fuel  Co..  received  their  first  car- 
goes of  anthracite  for  the  ye-.ir  recently. 
Receipts  of  hard  coal  have  been  so  light 
this  spring  that  dealers  are  growing  ap- 
prehensive regarding  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing up  :i  sufTioient  tonnage  during  the  sum-- 
mer  to  toke  care  of  the  requirements  of 
Duluth  and  the  territory  next  winter.  So 
far  the  great  bulk  of  the  cargoes  that  have 
arrived  here  have  been  unloaded  at  three 
docks,  and  some  of  the  others  have  been 
unable  to  slip  out  even  the  few  orders  that 
have   been    received   from   dealers. 


NEW  YORK 

T.  R  Phillips,  A.  R.  Hendrickson  and  E. 
M.  Campbell,  all  of  Brooklyn,  are  named 
as  incorporators  of  the  Wriirht  Coal  Min- 
inir  Co.  recently  granted  a  charter.  The 
new  comi)anv  starts  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000. 

The  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.,  of  Manhattan, 
was  recently  granted  a  charter.  The 
company    has    a    capital    of    $100,000    and 


the  incorporators  are  given  as  T.  S.  Bar- 
ber, B.  H.  Keller,  R  .M  Fulforth  and  C. 
E.    Jones,   of   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

RubeU  Coal  &  Ice  Corporation,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000.  The  incorporators  are  given 
fis  J.  M.  Greenfield.  Jr..  R.  W.  ilathewa 
and  W.  H.  Callalian.  I><-ventritt,  Cook, 
Xathan  &  Lehman,  of  Manhattan,  are  the 
attorneys. 


OHIO 

The  oflfice  of  the  Pittsborrh  Vein  Oper*. 
tors'  Association  of  Ohio,  which  for  some 
years  has  been  located  in  the  Marion  Build- 
ing, West  Third  Street.  Cleveland,  has  been 
removed  to  750-754  Leader-Xewq  Bldgr. 
The  new  partners  are  more  centrally  loca- 
ted. Michael  Gallagher,  general  manaeer 
of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  is  president  of  the  association  and  D. 
F     Hurd,    secretary. 

The  Gem  Coal  Co.,  has  been  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  mine  and  sell 
coal  in  the  Hocking  Valley  fieM.  Incor- 
porators are  W.  E.  Evans.  V.  G.  Miller. 
L  E.  Aumiller.  Cora  Miller  and  Gladvs  M. 
Aumiller. 

The  Brown  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $16t.,000  by 
A.  P.  Counts.  William  .\.  Brown.  F.  P. 
Kneen,    E.    C.   Brown   and   S.    M.    Berg 

Papers  have  been  filed  reducing  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Wolf  Run  <  oal  Co..  from  $2.'\J0.- 
000   to   $10,000. 

The    Philadelphia    &    Cleveland    Coal    Co.. 

has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Ohio  I'tilities 
Commission,  asking  for  the  privilege  of 
"storage  in  transit"  at  the  storage  >-ard9 
of  the  company  near  Groveport.  The  Phila- 
delphia &  Cleveland  Coal  Co..  has  erected 
a  large  storage  yard  at  that  place,  with  a 
capacity  of  150,000  tons,  operated  by  steam 
shovels  and  loading  crr.nes  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  tho  privilege  of  the  $1.40 
rate  from  the  Nelsonville  field  to  Columbus 
when  oal  is  put  into  storage.  The  Hooking 
Valley  liy.  Co.,  on  which  the  plant  is  located 
has  steadily  refused  to  permit  the  storage 
privilege  and  still  give  the  through  rate. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  by  granting  *he 
"storage  in  transit"  privilege,  a  numlver 
of  idle  mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley  can  be 
opened  and  coal  can  be  stored  near  Colum- 
bus  for   all   emergencies. 

Paper.s  have  been  filed  increasing  the 
authorized  capital  of  the  Summit  Coal  & 
Miningr      Co.,      Canton.      from      $50,000      to 

$100,000. 

The  Mineral  Ridee  Coal  Co..  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  mine 
coal  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  J.  Hamer  and  C.  E. 
Campbell. 

Papers  have  been  filed  reducing  the  cap- 
it.il     of    the     Daniel    Boone    Coal    Co  .    from 

$575,000  to  $100,000.  The  company  opened 
several  lar.ge  mines  in  the  Haz.ard  field  of 
Kentucky  and  the  property  was  taken  over 
by  the  Maynard  Coal  Co..  of  Columbus, 
about  a  year  ago.  The  corporation  is  b<>ing 
continued,    however. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Knglish  Center  Coal  Co.  with  offices 
at  English  Center.  Lycoming  County,  has 
been  organized  with  A.  M.  Hoagland. 
Eugene  A.  Shaffer  and  J.  J.  Brr.ndt.  all 
of  Williamsport,  and  Vincent  P.  tliasso  of 
English  Center  as  directors.  The  company 
has  applied  for  a  state  charter.  The  com- 
pany will  acquire  the  17.000-acre  tract  of 
Mrs.  .Anne  W.  Penfield.  A  branch  lailroad. 
ten  miles  long,  connecting  either  Cammal 
or    Hoytville,    is    planned. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Vnited  RefrTwtories 
Co.  near  Connellsville  has  resumed  opera- 
tions after  an  idleness  of  four  months.  It 
is  planned  soon  to  open  the  mines  of  the 
company. 
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The      Bcrwind-White     Coal     Mining      Co. 

has  announced  cash  prizes  to  occupants  of 
homes  in  towns  of  all  the  Eureka  mines 
in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  as  an 
inducement  toward  the  better  appearances 
of  the  homes  as  to  improvements  and 
sanitary  conditions.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  on  Nov.  1,  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Sylvester  Lehman,  E.  H.  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  Blaine  Barefoot,  all  of  Wind- 
be  r.  

VIRGINIA 

The  Kentenia  Coal  Co.  is  moving  its 
Richmond  ofRce  to  Norfolk,  consolidating: 
the  forces  of  the  two  offices.  E7.  M. 
Robertson,  manager  of  the  Norfolk  office, 
was  in  Richmond  recently,  and  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
cities. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Steamship  Co.,  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Lines, 
has  been  fully  org^anized.  Its  first  sailing 
was  June  17,  with  a  general  cargo  for 
Liverpool,  the  service  to  be  fortnightly  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Liverpool,  London,  Ant- 
werp and  Rotterdam.  W.  F.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Export  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  heads  the  new  company,  while 
L.  C.  Neff,  manager  of  the  Export  Trans- 
portation Co.'s  Norfolk  office,  will  be  gen- 
eral manager.  This  line  will  carry  coal 
cargoes  and  will  also  arrange  for  the  char- 
tering of  vessels  in  the  coal  trade,  it  is 
announced. 

Suit  has  been  instituted  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Roanoke  by  the  Delaware 
Steamship  and  Commerce  Corporation 
against  the  Virgina  Tron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
for  alleged  failure  to  live  up  to  a  contract, 
it  being  claimed  that  the  delivery  of  60,- 
000  tons  of  coal  is  involved  and  that  the 
alleged  damages  amount  to  $224,000.  The 
action  is  based  on  alleged  trespass  on  the 
case.  It  is  set  forth  by  the  plaintiff  that 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Roanoke  company  and  an  Ohio  concern  on 
Jan.  16,  1920,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  was 
to  ship  from  its  mines  near  Virginia  City, 
Wise   County,    5,000    tony   of   coal    a   month. 


According  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  the 
defendant  took  over  the  Ohio  concern's 
interests  some  time  later,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  although  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  promised  to  deliver  the  coal  it 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  original  agreement. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Arrangements  arc  in  progress  for  an  in- 
teresting meeting  of  the  Mine  Inspectors' 
Institute  of  America,  at  Charleston,  July 
13-14.  Secretary  James  W.  Paul,  has 
prepared  a  tentative  program,  and,  the 
completed  program  will  be  mailed  to  the 
members  at  an  early  date.  The  program 
will  include  an  address  by  Jerome  Watson, 
chief  Division  of  Mines  of  Ohio,  on  the 
subject  "How  best  to  secure  co-operation 
of  miners  and  operators,  in  full  compliance 
with  the  mining  laws."  R.  M.  Lambie, 
chief  Department  of  Mines,  West  Virginia, 
will  address  the  meeting  on  the  subject, 
"Interchangeable  certificates  of  mine  fore- 
men and  fire  bosses  between  the  states." 
Seward  E.  Button,  chief  Department  of 
Mines,  Pa.,  will  speak  on  the  subject. 
"Should  flame  safety  lamps  be  discarded 
for  electric  lamps,  except  for  testing  pur- 
poses." W.  E.  Holland,  State  Mine  In- 
spector, Iowa,  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
"How  accidents  at  the  working  face  may 
be  avoided."  There  will  be  other  ad- 
dresses of  equal  interest  and  each  subject 
will   be   discussed   by  the   members   present. 

It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
West     yirginia     Farm     Bureau     Federation 

that  through  their  bureau  organizations  the 
farmers  of  Ohio.  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Maryland, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Missouri 
and  the  New  England  States  are  ready  to 
buy  West  Virginia  coal  direct.  The 
county  farm  bureaus  in  Berkley,  Jefferson 
and  Greenbrier  counties  are  likewise  tak- 
ing steps  toward  pooling  their  coal  orders 
and  buying  direct.  Negotiations  had 
reached  such  a  stage  that  late  in  May 
Mr.  McLaughlin  started  on  a  trip  into  the 
state  to  take  up  the  matter  of  immediately 
placing  orders  from  at  least  three  states 
with    the   coal    operators    of  West    Virginia. 


Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the 
plant   of  the   Ashford    Coal   &    Coke    Co.,  on 

Coal  River.  Tliis  is  a  new  company  or- 
ganized a  year  or  more  age.  E.  C.  Ber- 
keley, formerly  with  the  Winding  Gulf 
Colliery    Co.,    is    president    of    the    concern. 

During  the  montli  of  April  a  total  of 
10. Olid  tons  was  produced  at  Ihe  mines  of 
the  Youghiog^heii.v  &  Ohio  Co.,  in  the  Coal 
Rivei'  field,  such  a  production  being  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
owners  of  this  property,  as  the  property 
is  only  in  process  of  development.  E.  C. 
Berkeley  is  directing  tlie  operations  of  the 
Y.    &    O.    mines. 

Organized  with  a  capital  of  $200. OOn,  the 
Logan-Chilton  Coal  Co..  in  which  Raleigh 
County  people  are  extensively  interested 
will  engage  in  mining  oprations  in  the 
Logan  County  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Hen- 
lawson.  Offices  of  the  company  for  the 
time  being  are  at  Firr-co.  Active  in  form- 
ing this  concern  were:  J.  M.  Maxwell 
and  Jessie  Fisher  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.  ;  W. 
B.  Beale.  H.  P.  Wilson  and  William  Mc- 
Pherson    of   Fireco. 

As  soon  as  a  siding  now  being  installed 
is  completed  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Belle  Coal  &  Land  Co.  to  being  operations 
at  its  plant  at  Belle,  the  company  being 
served  by  the  K.  &  M.  The  company  was 
organized  shortly  before  the  first  of  the 
year  by  Joe  Wehrle  and  associates  of 
Charleston,  Mr.  Wehrle  having  been  with 
the  Dickinson  Fuel  Co.  prior  to  organizing 
the  new  company,  of  which  he  is  president. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  production 
of  Orange  byproduct  coal  obtained  from  the 
Cedar  Grove  seam,  the  Splint  Orgas  Coal 
Co..  which  has  cucceeded  to  the  business 
of  the  Orange  Gas  Coal  Company  at  Orange 
in  the  Coal  River  field,  is  also  making  pre- 
parations to  mine  coal  in  the  Coalburg 
seam  and  in  order  to  improve  its  facilities 
is  having  built  a  new  tipple  with  shaker 
screen  and  other  equipment.  The  company 
plans  to  be  able  to  produce  coal  at  the 
rate  of  about  750  tons  a  day.  This  con- 
cern has  as  its  president,  A.  B.  Moore  of 
Charleston. 


Traffic  News 


The  St.  Paul  Gas  Light  Co..  which  gets 
its  raw  gas  from  the  Minnesota  B.v-Prod- 
ucts  Coke  Co.,  has  petitioned  the  city  coun- 
cil for  the  continuance  of  the  rat?  of  $1 
which  was  instituted  for  six  months  only, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  85c.  rate.  The 
company  states  that  it  cannot  return  to  the 
old  rate.  Tlie  coke  company  states  that  it 
must  have  substantial  relief  in  order  to 
continue.  Despite  lower  coal  costs,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  lack  of  a  market  for  coke 
and  for  sulphate  of  ammon'a  cuts  down  its 
chance  of  profiting  by  the  reduced  cost 
of   coal. 


e  asked  the   state 

commission     for 

intrastat'     fi(  ight 

e    interstate    rates 

They    propose    to 

wheii    th(>    revised 

become    effective. 

to  the  hard  coal 

and    27c.    on    soft 


Minnesota   railroads  hav 
railroad     and     warehouse 
authority    to    raise    their 
rates  on  coal   to   equal   th 
for    the    same    distance, 
make    it   effective    July    6 
rates    on    interstate    rates 
The  change  would  add   7c 
rate    to    the    Twin    Cities 
coal. 

The  T.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Alaska 
Anthrnoite  K.K.  to  issue  $1,500,000  of  first 
mortgage  bonds  to  coniplcto  construction  ol 
its  lino  wliich  is  exp<'Ct('d  to  open  U",i 
territory  containing  large  coal  deposits. 

The  Kentucky  Railroad  Commission  has 
lield  tliiit  it  has  no  juiisdictidii  in  the  ooal 
cases  from  Louisville.  .Mewport  and  Coving- 
ton, gi'owing  out  of  tlie  increase  in  rates 
made_by  the  L.  &  N.  .lune  16.  Tlie  com- 
mission based  its  decision  on  t1ie  ground 
that  the  case  was  interstate  and  was  there- 
fore  within    the    province    of    tlie    1.    C.    C. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until 
Sei>t.  2!)  various  tariffs  which  seek  to  make 
increases  and  reductions  ranging  from  14 
to  28c.  a  ton  in  rates  on  anthracite  coal 
from  Pennsylvania  to  points  in  New  York 
State. 

The  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  complalni'd  to  the  commis- 
sion against  the  rate  of  $:{.88  prior  to  .-Vug. 
26,  1020,  and  $5.28  since  that  time  on 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  West  ^'ir- 
ginia  to  Harrisburg,  on  the  ground  that 
the  rates  were  unreasonable.  He  asks  for 
rates  of  $1  prior  to  Aug.  36,  1920.  and 
$1.40  since,  and  refund  of  charges  on  ship- 
ments  above   those   rates. 


The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  a  complaint  attacks  as  unreason- 
able the  reconsignment  and  diversion  rules 
and  charges  on  coal. 

The  Central  Cypress  Co.,  of  Centralia, 
Fla.,  attacks  as  unreasonable  rates  on  coal 
from  points  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama  to 
Centralia  by  reason  of  the  increases  under 
General  Order  No.  28  to  each  factor  of  the 
combination  rates,  and  requests  reparation. 

The  railroads  have  indicated  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  in  the  Holmes  &  Hallowell  Co. 
case  is  to  allow  an  increase  of  interstate 
rates  to  the  same  amount  as  is  charged 
for  the  same  distance  in  interstate  traffic. 
This  would  increase  hard  coal  rates  to  the 
Twin  Cities  from  Duluth  or  Superior  by 
seven  cents  from  $2.29J  to  $2.36J  and  on 
soft  coal  by  27c.  to  $2.16.  This  will  prac- 
tically absorb  the  entire  saving  gained  by 
the  order  reducing  Lake  and  rail  freights 
28c.  A  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  change  from  being  authorized  on 
that    basis. 

Representative  Ward.  of  N.  C.  has 
presented  to  the  House  a  memor=.il  of  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  relative  to  a 
trans-continental  railroad  running  from 
the  coal  fields  of  Tenn<^ssee  to  Southport, 
N.  C.  and  for  a  30-ft.  channel  in  the 
Cape  Fear  River  from  Wilmington  to 
Southport. 

In  the  case  of  the  Little  Cahubn  Coal  Co., 
of  Piper,  Ala.,  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that 
the  rate  on  coal  from  Piper.  Ala.  to  Gra- 
selll.  Ala.,  during  Federal  control  of  rail- 
roads  was  not  unreasonable. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  report 
that  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Vlrglii- 
ian  railroads  hav«-  entered  into  tralfic 
alliance  covering  the  handling  of  coal  and 
other  freight  and  that  a  connecting  bridge 
at  Dee])  Water  may  be  built  to  make  the 
arrangement  effective.  Such  union  of  In- 
terests as  to  coal  hauling  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  coal  industry 
along  the  K.  &.  M.  as  it  would  afford  the 
mines  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kanawha 
River    an    Eastern    outlet    for    their    coal. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Power  Co.  of  Flood- 
wood.  Ohio,  in  a  complaint  to  the  1.  C.  C. 
allegts  that  the  switching  charge  of  20c. 
and  a  ininimun  of  25  tons  per  car  on  ship- 
ments of  coal  at  Floodwood  is  unreason- 
able. A  refund  of  $9,569  is  requested  on 
former    shipments. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Dewey  Fuel  Co.. 
the  commission  decides  that  the  rate  on 
coal    from    mines    in    Kentucky    in    L.    &    N. 


group   No.    1    to   Jackson     Mich,    is   not    un- 
reasonable. 

The  Southern  Ry.  Co.  has  followed  the 
lead  of  the  L.  &.  N..  announcing  reduc- 
tions in  coal  freight  rates  to  Lexington, 
and  increases  in  rates  to  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  from  southern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  mines.  The  new  rates  are  22c. 
lower  to  Lexington,  but  show  an  increase 
of  from  31  to  54c.,  depending  on  grade, 
to  Louisville;  and  37J  to  43Jc.  to 
Cincinnati.  Protests  have  been  filed  by  the 
Louisville  Btoard  of  Trade.  Cincinnati 
Purchasing  Agents'  Association.  Southern 
Appalachian  Coa'  Operators'  Association 
and  other  organizations  against  proposed 
increases  as  announced  by  the  L.  &.  N. 
Newport  and  Covinii'on  interests  have  filed 
protest  with  the  Kentucky  State  Ry.  Com- 
mission charging  discrimination  in  rale«: 
from  the  Hazard  field  to  Newport,  as  com- 
pured  with  rates  to  the  Lake 


Associatiou  Activities 

Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operator.^' 
Association 

Thei'e  was  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  associ-.ition  at  Clarksburg 
on  May  31.  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
advisory  board.  Preceding  the  meetings 
directors  of  the  association  were  the  guests 
of  tin  Clarksburg  Coa!  Club,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  club  being  called  upon  for  re- 
marks. 

AA'hen  the  advisory  board  met.  there  were 
several  operators  present  who  had  labor 
<lisputes  to  present,  the  board  adjudicating 
all   grievances   presented   to   it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
tVere  was  added  to  the  special  committee 
of  the  board  appointed  to  handle  the  Ohio 
rate  case.  W.  L.  Andrews,  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  Full  authority  was  dele- 
gated to  the  special  committee  by  the  direc-' 
tors  to  retain  such,  counsel  as  might  be 
necessary  and  to  report  such  action  to  the 
board.  The  interest  of  all  operators  in 
West  Virginia  in  this  particular  case  will 
bi    looked   after   by    E.    T     McVann. 

It  was  decided  to  co-ordinate  all  efforts 
with  other  associations  in  the  state  and  to 
talve  no  individual  association  action  unless 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
make  a  change  in  existing  differentials 
within  the  state. 
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Setting  Up  a  False  Oracle 

SENATOR  FRELINGHUYSEN  says  that  one  pur- 
pose animating  his  legislative  endeavors  is  to  provide 
for  someone  in  the  government  to  whom  people  with 
questions  about  coal  can  turn  for  light.  He,  however, 
would  have  that  "one"  such  a  one  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  censor  the  business  transactions  of  the 
industry,  to  be  wholly  concerned  not  with  the  advance 
of  the  industry  but  critical  of  its  deeds  and  interested 
in  the  price  of  coal.  His  plan  would  evolve  a  Coal  Trade 
Commission.  What  the  industry  and  the  country 
require  is  a  Department  of  Mines,  that  will  bring 
together  under  one  roof  all  Federal  activities  on  other 
mineral  products  as  well  as  coal  and  that  will  be 
organized  with  the  interest  of  aiding  mining  as  Hoover 
would  aid  commerce. 

A  bill  (S.  1957)  has  been  introduced  to  do  this  very 
thing.  Such  a  measure  deserves  the  support  of  the 
coal  industry.  It  would  give  us  in  workable  fonu  every- 
thing the  coal  people  offered  Senator  Frelinghuysen — 
voluntary  report  and  the  inclusion  of  business  other 
than  coal — and  would  give  the  Senator  the  fountain 
head  of  wisdom  in  Washington,  to  which  all  with  coal 
problems  would  turn.  The  Senator  is  credited  with 
saying  that  any  proposal  looking  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  department  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  show  at  this 
time.  We  suspect  that  the  chance  of  success  for  his 
bill  also  is  slim. 


Although  jumping 


on   the 


Working  Cold  Iron 

THIS  Frelinghuysen  coal  bill  business  is  getting 
serious.  Mr.  Morrow  has  been  obliged  to  postpone, 
if  not  cancel,  his  junket  to  Europe  and  Mr.  Gushing  is 
turning  out  memorials  to  Congress  at  a  rate  to  burden 
the  mails.  Mr.  McAuliffe  announces  that  he  stands 
sponsor  for  the  authorship  of  the  coal  bills  and  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  is  surprised  to  find  at  the  last  minute 
that  no  one  seems  to  agree  with  his  ideas  of  what  and 
how  to  do  for  the  ills  of  coal. 

We  have  read  much  on  the  subject  of  the  problems 
that  confront  this  country  in  these  trying  times,  of 
the  issues  that  remain  for  settlement  by  the  present 
administration,  but  in  all  that  we  have  seen  we  do  not 
recall  that  stabilization  of  coal  has  been  listed  by  com- 
petent authority  as  a  pressing  national  problem.  There 
was  a  tremendous  outcrj''  against  coal  last  year,  which 
came  to  a  head  in  the  hearings  before  Senators  Calder 
and  La  Follette,  and  now  there  is  a  questioning  by  the 
public  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  prices  of  anthracite 
and  an  oft-expressed  belief  that  since  everything  else 
is  supposed  to  be  coming  down  in  price,  and  hard  coal 
is  going  the  other  way,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
all  coal  men.  Nevertheless,  coal  is  now  wholly  an 
academic  issue  and  not  a  national  problem.  Nothing 
but  a  wholly  unexpected  and  unnecessary  shortage  and 
more  very  high  prices  can  bring  it  forward  into  the 


spotlight   again   this  year. 

"coal  barons"  is  still  good  "copy"  for  yellow  newspapers 
and  ambitious  office  seekers,  the  acute  inflammation  of 
last  year  is  gone  from  public  opinion  and  there  is 
opportunity  for  sensible  argument  to  defeat  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  coal  men  are  pleading  with  Congress  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  "Coal  Industry  Stabilization  Act,"  and  they 
should  have  it.  It  would  help  if  the  principal  witnesses 
were  not  coal  men  but  consumers — common,  everyday 
household  consumers  from  all  over  the  countrj- — who 
should  not  be  required  to  testify  so  much  as  they  should 
be  required  to  listen  to  the  story  of  coal — the  facts  of 
the  business.  Last  year  two  extended  hearings  were 
held  on  the  same  subject,  and  we  very  much  prize  the 
ten  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  of  printed  record,  com- 
prising 4,595  pages  in  six  volumes,  resulting  from  those 
hearings.  The  greatest  value  to  the  coal  industry  from 
the  outpouring  of  arguments  and  "memorials,"  from  the 
protests  and  indignation  letters  of  the  coal  men  as  well 
as  from  the  speeches  on  the  floors  of  Congress  yet  to 
come,  will  be  the  letting  off  of  steam.  There  can  be  no 
peace  and  quiet  until  everyone  gets  this  out  of  his 
system,  and  if  another  ten  pounds — yes,  even  twenty 
pounds — of  record  must  be  accommodated  on  our  book- 
shelves, we  have  no  objection,  but  we  trust  it  will  soon 
be  over.  There  are  so  many  real  things  that  the  coal 
industry  can  do  that  are  constructive  that  fighting 
hostile  legislation  becomes  to  many  an  exceeding  irrita- 
tion. The  mine  workers  object  that  attendance  of  the 
operators  at  so  many  hearings  at  Washington  is  inter- 
fering with  the  proper  dispatch  of  business  with  them 
at  the  mines. 

For  instance,  there  is  that  question  of  better  mer- 
chandising which  Mr.  Cushing  has  been  going  to  study 
for  the  past  few  years.  There  is  the  almost  undeveloped 
field  of  public  relations — getting  next  to  the  consumer 
with  a  story  that  he  can  understand,  not  telling  it  once 
but  every  day  and  week  until  it  is  understo'^d.  There  is 
the  problem  cf  promoting  a  real  foreign  trade  in  coal, 
which  the  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  expected  Mr.  Morrow  to  study  abroad  this 
summer.  There  also  is  a  big  labor  problem  looming  up. 
But  again  these  things  must  wait  while  everyone  bends 
his  eflforts  toward  turning  aside  those  who  would  help 
the  coal  industry  by  regulation. 

Because  one  ton  out  of  every  six  goes  into  people's 
cellars  and  the  bill  puts  a  dent  in  their  bank  account, 
coal  is  dangerously  near  being  a  public  utility.  And  be- 
cause half  the  coal  that  people  actually  see  used  is  an- 
thracite, and  because  anthracite  is  so  costly  to  produce 
and  procure,  more  than  half  the  trouble  between  the 
public  and  coal  is  trouble  with  conditions  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry,  conditions  that  legislation  cannot  cure  be- 
cause they  are  economic  and  not  political. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  became  interested  in  coal  two 
years  ago  because  his  constituents  in  New  Jersey  were 
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concerned  over  their  local  supply.  He  still  is  following 
the  subject  because  these  same  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  price  they  must  pay  for  what  they  put  in  their 
cellars.  In  his  study  he  has  found  many  things  about 
the  whole  coal  industry  that  might  well  be  different. 
It  is  easy  to  find  these  problems.  It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe remedies.  One  of  the  missing  links  is  sufficient 
data  on  many  aspects  of  coal.  The  Senator  made  this 
discovery  early  in  his  investigations,  and  it  has  been 
the  motif  of  his  proposed  legislation  since.  That  he  has 
been  converted  to  regulation  to  obtain  these  data  is  but 
a  sign  that  he  has  tackled  the  problem  as  a  legislator 
and  not  as  a  business  man.  He  is  seeking  support  for 
his  plan  by  promising  something  to  the  citizenry  of 
New  Jersey  that  his  and  no  other  legislation  can  fulfill. 
Furthermore,  he  is  making  the  attempt  to  mold  public 
opinion  on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  now  not  hot  but 
barely  warm. 

A  Full  Shovel  Load  and  Full  Speed  Ahead 

TOO  emphatic  has  been  the  complaint  about  the  mor- 
ale of  the  day  workers  in  the  mine.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  less  complaint  to  be  brought  against  these  men 
than  against  the  majority  of  unwatched  and  therefore 
unfearful  men  in  any  other  line  of  industry.  An  in- 
quirer into  social  conditions.  Whiting  Williams,  who 
worked  to  gain  his  experience  at  steel  works  and  coal 
mines,  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  never  seen  un- 
hectored  day  v/orkers  so  active  and  anxious  to  accom- 
plish their  work  as  those  in  the  mines.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  coal  mines  are  cool.  In  them  one  must 
work  briskly  to  keep  warm.  The  air  is  exhilarating 
mentally  and  physically. 

However,  officials  around  the  mine  are  quite  apt  to 
make  a  different  report  as  to  the  efficiency  attained.  If 
the  instances  adduced  were  inquired  into,  it  probably 
would  be  found  that  when  a  worker  underground  had 
been  pulled  out  of  his  regular  working  place  and  set  to 
unload  rock  somewhere  under  the  blazing  sun,  it  had 
been  ordered  much  against  his  will,  but  in  accord  with 
the  union  agreement.  Accustomed  to  work  at  an  even 
temperature  of  55  deg.  he  probably  wilted  under  the 
glare  of  85  or  even  100  deg.  Besides  he  smarted  under 
the  fact  that  he  was  "the  poat."  There  were  perhaps 
400  miners  in  the  mine,  and  when  one  man  quit  work 
for  some  improper  reason — to  go  hunting  or  fishing  per- 
haps— the  lot,  or  rather  the  selection,  of  the  foreman 
had  fallen  on  this  one  wretched  wight.  He  felt  that  the 
less  he  did  the  less  likely  he  was  to  be  broiled  again  on 
that  blazing  rock  heap. 

However,  there  is  a  cure  for  the  slackness  of  the  day- 
man, and  that  is  to  have  him  run  a  machine  or  drive  an 
animal.  Every  motorman  sets  his  controller  to  the  last 
notch.  If  not  a  careful  worker  he  will  speed  up  the 
motor  without  any  regard  for  the  length  of  its  life  and 
he  will  continue  to  try  to  run  it  when  it  should  be  in  the 
repair  shop.  The  driver  of  a  mule  is  as  impatient  to  get 
to  the  entry  as  are  a  farmer  and  his  wife  to  get  to  the 
market.  A  perpetual  "('.et  up"  and  frequent  flicks  of 
the  whip  mark  his  passage  up  the  roadway  and  he  risks 
his  life  in  his  attempts  to  open  a  door,  to  find  and  set  a 
sprag.  or  to  throw  a  switch  without  stopping  the  trip. 
The  engineer  runs  his  engine  at  the  speed  for  which 
the  governor  is  set.  He  does  not  try  to  modify  the  set- 
ting of  the  fly  balls  so  that  it  will  go  any  slower  than 
it  should.  He  has  no  interest  in  lowering  the  output  of 
energy,  and  he  does  not  attempt  it.   So  also,  the  elevator 


boy  is  always  ready  to  run  his  cage  up  and  down  the 
elevator  shaft.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  him 
how  many  trips  he  makes  daily.  In  fact  so  anxious 
is  he  to  get  down  or  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  rules  requiring  him  to  wait  until  he 
has  more  than  one  passenger  or  until  the  other  ele- 
vator boy,  when  two  are  employed,  is  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  himself. 

And  so  it  goes  wherever  the  machinery  installed  re- 
lieves labor  of  most  of  its  burden.  The  speed  attained 
is  the  speed  of  the  machine;  the  capacity  is  its  capac- 
ity. "A  full  shovel  load  and  full  speed  ahead"  is  ever 
the  motto  when  there  is  complete  mechanization. 

Chauffeurs  were  arrested  for  speeding  during  the  war, 
though  everyone  was  anxious  to  obtain  maximum  out- 
put. The  arrests  occurred  because  the  work  of  running 
an  automobile  was  so  exhilarating  and  easy  that  it  was 
indulged  in  to  excess.  This  shows  how  men  must  at  all 
times  be  restrained  from  making  machines  under  their 
charge  do  an  amount  of  work  that  is  dangerous  to  others 
and  in  other  cases  to  the  machine  or  to  the  operative. 
Speed  mania  is  a  disease  that  may  be  counted  on  to 
develop  when  the  leucocyte  of  hard  labor  which  preys  on 
it  is  destroyed. 

Because  the  miners  oppose  a  new  scale  where  new 
labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced  our  mines  need 
day  labor  to  make  complete  mechanization  pay,  and  com- 
plete mechanization  is  needed  to  make  day  labor  eco- 
nomically possible. 


Conserving  Coal,  Wasting  Labor 

THE  room-and-pillar  system  when  it  is  so  planned  as 
to  obtain  large  recovery,  as  in  the  Connellsville 
system  of  mining  under  heavy  cover,  involves  an 
unusual  proportion  of  narrow  work  both  in  driving  the 
rooms  and  drawing  the  pillars,  the  ribs  being  removed 
by  cutting  long  narrow  places  through  them,  crosscut- 
ting  the  pillars  thus  formed  and  whittling  away  the 
resulting  stumps  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  little 
wide  mining  either  in  rooms  or  ribs.  Furthermore,  as 
the  line  of  break  in  the  high-recovery  mines  is  at  about 
45  deg.  to  the  entry  and  the  line  of  the  room  faces  is  on 
the  same  inclination,  the  number  of  places  working  at 
any  one  time  is  small.  There  is  no  concentration  of 
work.  In  the  Connellsville  system  the  rooms  are  few, 
long,  far  apart,  normally  not  productive  of  large  tonnage 
and  driven  only  on  one  side  of  the  heading.  Con- 
sequencly  an  entry,  when  pillars  are  being  drawn,  is 
not  a  lively  place  and  when  it  is  being  driven  or  the 
rooms  are  just  starting  it  is  extremely  lacking  in 
activity.  No  wonder  its  gathering  costs  are  excessive 
and  that  the  storage-battery  locomotives,  profitable  else- 
where, are  less  profitable  in  mines  such  as  these. 

After  all  is  said,  is  the  Connellsville  plan  of  leisurely 
development  the  end  to  aim  at?  Are  there  not  methods 
as  conservational  or  more  conservational  that  are  not  so 
expensive  in  operation  and  so  ill-adapted  to  the  saving 
of  labor?  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  whether  some 
substitute  cannot  be  found  that  will  give  to  the  face  a 
rotational  delivery  of  full  trips  instead  of  a  shuttle 
service  of  individual  cars;  that  will  recover  the  face 
not  by  cross-cutting  and  pillar-wiiittling  methods  but  by 
longwall  and  that  will  reduce  narrow  work  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  concentration  system  in  use  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  is  an  improvement  but  it  leaves  much  narrow 
work,  it  gives  short  pillar  faces  and  it  does  not  enable 
unbroken  trips  to  be  placed  at  the  face. 


TIPPLE  OF   DIAMOND   MINES,   OF  IMPERIAL   COAL  CORPORATION,  JOHNSTOWN,.  PA.      COAL  LIES  AT  TIPPLE  LEVEL 

Among  Other  Preparation  Devices  at  Diamond  Mines 
Is  One  for  Picking  Each  Car  Separately 

Cars  Brought  to  Feeder  by  Rope  Are  Fed  to  Dump  Which  Revolves 
Completely  Over,  the  Cars  Being  Held  by  Wheel  Clamps — Recip- 
rocating Screens  Hang  from  Rods  and  Do  Not  Rest  on  Rollers 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Wilkin.sburg,  Pa. 


A  T  THE  Diamond  Mines  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Cor- 
l\  poration  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  been  completed 
X  -A,  recently  one  of  the  best  equipped  preparator 
buildings  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  bituminous  fields. 
This  structure  was  built  when  coal  was  commanding  its 
highest  prices  and  when  the  owners  could  easily  have 
erected  a  rough  tipple  and  taken  advantage  of  existing 
conditions.  They  preferred,  however,  to  build  one  that 
would  give  a  product  which  always  will  be  salable. 

The  Diamond  Mines  operate,  on  a  royalty  basis, 
some  2,500  acres  of  the  "Miller"  bed  of  coal  located  at 
Boltz,  near  Seward,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.  This  measure  will  perhaps  average  46  in. 
in  thickness  throughout  the  tract.  Although  the  com- 
pany has   constructed  a  surface   plant   that   will   bear 


favorable  comparison  with  those  of  the  newer  opera- 
tions of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  describe  the  surface  works  in  general. 

Only  the  tipple  w-ill  be  detailed,  as  it  is  in  this  build- 
ing that  greatest  interest  in  this  operation  centers, 
many  innovations  in  coal  handling  having  been  intro- 
duced in  its  construction  which  clearly  discountenance 
the  belief  that  tipple  design  and  equipment  are  now 
largely  standardized.  Though  the  tipple  differs  little 
in  external  appearance  from  others  of  the  state, 
the  means  and  methoaci  employed  in  preparation  are 
markedly  dissimilar  from  those  ordinarily  followed. 

The  acreage  at  the  Diamond  Mines  is  being  developed 
through  two  drift  openings,  the  coal  bed  outcropping 
along    a    hillside    fronting    on    the    Conemaugh    River. 


yards  above  tipple  where  cars  are  left  by  locomotive  and  pulled  by  rope  to  trip  feeder 

The  locomotive,  after  drawing  its  load   toward  the  tipple,   switches    to   another   track.      At    most    drift    tipples    it    then 

runs  back  to  a  switch  in  the  rear  of  its  trip,  where  it  transfers  to  the  track  on   which  the  trip  stands.       From 

this  point  of  vantage  it  bumps  the  cars  into  the  tipple.     At  the  Diimond  Mines  another  plan  has  been 

chosen.     A  rope  is  used  for  pulling  the  trip  to  the  feeder.     This  makes  it  possible  for  the  loco-  1111 

motive  to  go  about  its  business  as  soon  it  delivers  its  trip  to  a  point  near  tlie  tipple. 
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APPROACH  TO  TIPPLE  IS  CURVED  AT  SHARP  ANGLE 
That   curvatuie,    however,    does    not    prevent    the    use    of    a    trip 
feeder,  as  the  latter  is  less  than  13  ft.  long.     The  front  cars  only 
are  pulled   but   those   behind   move   up   also,   for   they   are   coupled 
to  the  cars   in  front. 

Development  plans  call  for  the  opening  of  other  drifts 
in  the  near  future  to  serve  as  additional  feeders  to  the 
tipple.  Trolley-type  locomotives  bring  loaded  trips 
exceeding  fifty  cars  each  into  a  spacious  storage  yard. 
The  motors  haul  their  trips  almost  to  the  tipple  before 
cutting  loose  and  proceeding  into  a  switching  track 
lying  parallel  with  the  tracks  for  loads. 

Trip  Feeder  at  Head  of  Tipple  Building 
At  the  head  of  the  tipple  and  in  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ihg,  a  car-haul — termed  a  trip-feeder — has  been  in- 
stalled for  moving  the  entire  trip  forward,  one  load  at 
a  time,  into  the  preparator.  This  mechanism  is  placed 
on  a  0.6  per  cent  adverse  grade,  and  the  cars  when 
clear  of  the  moving  dogs  gravitate  into  the  building, 
to  be  weighed  and  dumped.  The  trip-feeder  is  elec- 
trically driven  and  operates  at  a  speed  of  three  cars 
(equivalent  to  a  chain  movement  of  35  ft.)  per  min- 
ute. The  average  weight  of  the  loads  is  approximately 
4,200  lb.  The  carhaul  is  12  ft.  8  in.  long  from  center 
to  center  of  sprockets  and  is  built  up  of  2i  x  i-in.  bars 
set  in  pairs  connected  by  steel  pins  1  in.  in  diameter. 
Heavy  forged-steel  hooks,  acting  as  dogs,  are  set  in 
the  chain  at  10-ft.  8-in.  intervals  to  engage  the  attach- 
ments on  the  bottom  of  the  cars. 

In  some  of  the  older  cars  at  this  mine,  which  have 
been  removed  from  other  operations  of  the  same  com- 
pany where  there  was  a  surplus  of  such  equipment,  the 
car  axle  is  the  point  of  attachment.  On  the  new  solid- 
body  cars,  however,  a  special  plate  has  been  afl!ixed  to 
the  bed.  The  head-sprocket  shaft  is  31.1  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  tail  shaft  is  2u-,  in.  in  diameter.  Both  are 
equipped  with  standard  adjustable  boxes. 

The  trip-feeding  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  10-hp. 
motor  through  one  belt,  one  cut  steel  spur-gear  reduc- 
tion and  a  roller-chain  transmission.  The  driving  pul- 
ley is  fitted  with  a  14-in.  friction  clutch  which  is  oper- 
ated through  a  system  of  levers  from  the  head  end 
of  the  feeder.  A  man  is  detailed  to  the  feeder  to 
uncouple  the  cars  in  the  trip  as  each  comes  over  the 
knuckle  at  the  head  sprocket.  The  control  lever  ac- 
cordingly is  located  conveniently  near  this  point. 

Cars  Pulled  by  Rope  to  Trip  Feeder 
The  upper  strand  of  the  chain  runs  in  a  steel-chan- 
nel guide  and  the  return  strand  on  a  steel-angle  track. 
Structural  supports  are  provided  for  the  head  and  tail 
shafts.  When  the  locomotive  cuts  loose  from  its  string 
of  loads  at  the  tipple  entrance  the  first  car  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  feeder.     Some  scheme  had  to  be  devised, 


therefore,  wherewith  to  move  the  entire  trip  forward 
so  that  the  initial  car  might  be  engaged.  This  must 
be  done  without  requiring  the  locomotive  to  push  the 
trip  from  the  rear,  such  a  method  being  considered 
too  prodigal  of  time.  A  straight-face  drum  26  in.  in 
diameter  and  10  in.  wide  was  installed  on  the  feeder 
head  shaft  and  connected  to  it  by  means  of  a  jaw  clutch. 
This  drum  is  equipped  with  300  ft.  of  wire  rope. 

After  the  locomotive  has  cut  loose  at  the  tipple 
entrance  the  attendant  at  the  feeder  attaches  the  ropo 
to  the  first  car  of  the  trip.  The  drum  is  then  revolved, 
and  the  entire  trip  is  moved  forward  until  the  front  car 
is  in  such  a  position  over  the  feeder  that  the  dogs  will 
engage  it.  The  rope  is  then  removed  and  the  feeder 
placed  in  operation.  As  each  load  clears  the  head 
sprocket  it  moves  forward  and  onto  the  scales,  where 
it  is  weighed  while  in  transit  to  the  dump. 

Cars  Emptied  by  Full-Revolving  Dump 

Fairbanks  platform  scales  of  five-ton  capacity  are 
located  on  the  main  tipple  floor  between  the  trip  feeder 
and  the  dump.  These  are  equipped  with  a  quick-weigh- 
ing and  reading  dial.  The  weigh  room  is  so  designed 
as  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  approach  to  the  scales. 
Its  floor  dimensions  are  10  x  9  ft.  Ordinarily  only  the 
gross  weight  of  each  car  is  recorded  but  sometimes 
the  net  weight  also  is  desired,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

From  the  scales  the  loads  gravitate  to  the  dumping 
mechanism,  which  is  of  the  full-revolving  type.  A  pair 
of  horns  over  the  track  at  the  forward  end  of  the  dump 
deny  the  loads  entrance  until  a  lever  has  been  thrown 
by  the  operator,  which  forces  these  obstructions  to  the 
sides  of  the  rails.  This  revolving  dump  is  built  of  two 
heavy  steel  circles  or  tires  connected  by  tie  beams  and 
stiffened  bj^  diagonal  braces.  Each  tire  is  supported 
on  two  16-in.  diameter  single-flange  traction  wheels 
mounted  upon  cold-rolled  steel  axles,  the  wheels  them- 
selves being  of  chilled  cast  iron.  At  the  end  of  the 
dump  two  thrust  rollers  of  the  same  material  as  the 
wheels  are  provided.  This  dump  is  operated  by  a  10- 
hp.  motor  of  the  open  type,  connection  being  made 
through  a  cut-steel  spur-gear  reduction  to  a  shaft  on 
which  is  fitted  a  steel  pinion  that  meshes  with  a  cast 
segmented  gear  encircling  the  dump  at  the  receiving 
end.  All  driving  machinery  is  installed  on  a  steel  bed 
plate.     Throughout   its  complete   revolution   the  dump 
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AT  I'RESENT  COAL  COMES  FROM  TWO  DRIFT  MOUTHS 
Another  diift  i.*!  to  be  opened  later.  The  coal  outcrops  along 
a  hillside  fronting  on  the  Conemaugrh  River.  The  track  on  the 
extreme  left  leads  to  diift  No.  2,  from  which  trips  are  backed  into 
the  loaded  tracks  leading  to  the  tipple.  Two  different  trips  ar« 
thus  coupled  together  for  removal  to  the  trip  feeder. 
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Picking 
Tables 

The  output  is  not 
larjre  enough  to 
make  it  neces- 
sary' to  use  both 
tables.  For  this 
reason  the  one  in 
the  rear  is  not 
being  used.  "When 
both  are  in  use  a 
9-ft.  space  sepa- 
rates each  car- 
load, and  it  is 
possible,  there- 
fore, to  weigh 
the  refuse  from 
each  car  sepa- 
rately, the  record 
being  given  on 
the  scale  in  the 
rear.  By  the  use 
of  skylights  of 
ribbed  wire-glass 
the  pickers 
have  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing 
the  impurities  in 
the  coal. 
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is  governed  by  means  of  an  automatic  electrical  con- 
trol, rotation  being  started  by  a  push  button  placed 
near  the  operator.  The  dump  is  gradually  brought 
to  rest  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  w^ithout  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  driver  other  than  the  initial  pushing 
of  the  control  button.  This  arrangement  is  infinitely 
more  conducive  to  time  saving  than  vyhere  the  operator 
has  many  levers  and  brakes  to  operate  and  must  "jiggle" 
for  position  at  the  end  of  each  revolution.  Once  started 
the  dump  completes  its  movement  and  comes  to  rest 
with  the  empty  car  in  position  to  gravitate  out  at  the 
opposite  end. 

Horns  Embracing  Wheels  Hold  Inverted  Car 
Within  the  dump  mechanism  spring-seated  car  stops 
are  installed.  These  are  connected  by  levers  to  a  track 
treadle  located  at  the  dump  entrance,  the  arrangement 
being  such  that  a  car  entering  the  machine  will  trip 
the  horns  and  force  the  empty  out  at  the  opposite  side. 
The  car-stops,  which  function  as  horns,  are  so  curved 
as  to  fit  around  the  tread  of  the  car  wheels.  When  a 
car  is  upside  down  it  is  held  in  position  by  the  horns 
alone.  Only  two  men  besides  the  weighmaster  are  re- 
quired on  the  main  tipple  fioor — one  to  operate  the 
dump  and  the  other  to  control  the  movement  of  the  trip- 
feeder  and  trip-maker. 

After  discharge,  the  empty  car  runs  by  gravity  to  a 
kickback  in  the  rear  of  the  tipple,  and  is  thence  directed 
into  a  track  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Here 
the  cars  pass  into  another  car-haul,  termed  in  this  in- 
stance a  trip-maker.  This  is  capable  of  forming  a 
trip  of  fifty  empty  cars  on  a  0.6  per  cent  adverse  grade. 
It  runs  at  a  speed  of  60  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  average 
weight  of  each  car  is  approximately  1,700  lb.  This 
car-haul  is  44  ft.  long — center  to  center  of  sprockets — 
and,  like  that  in  the  trip  feeder,  consists  of  one  strand 
of  8-in.  pitch  steel-link  chain  in  which  heavy  forged- 
steel  hooks  have  been  inserted. 

These  hooks  are  placed  on  5-ft.  4-in.  centers  to  engage 


the  attachments  on  the  bottoms  of  the  cars.  The  chain 
is  composed  of  21  x  i-in.  links  set  in  pairs  and  con- 
nected by  steel  pins  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  pin  at  one 
end  of  each  hook  link  is  extended  and  fitted  with  two 
steel  rollers.  Each  end  of  the  pin  is  threaded  and 
equipped  with  a  nut  held  in  place  by  a  cotter  that  ex- 
tends through  both  nut  and  axle.  All  other  pins  are 
riveted.  The  head  and  tail  sprockets  are  of  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  trip-feeder, 

A  noiseless  safety  device  has  been  installed  on  the 
head  shaft  of  the  trip-maker  to  prevent  the  weight  of 
the  cars  on  the  grade  from  running  the  haul  backward 
should  the  power  suddenly  be  shut  off.  This  consists 
of  a  ratchet  fitted  with  a  pawl  held  out  of  engagement 
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IN  THE  WEIGH  ROOM  ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

A  platform  scale  records  the  gross  weigrht  of  each  car  on  a  quick 
wfisiiingr  and  roadins  dial.  If  the  net  weight  of  the  load  is  de- 
-sired.  the  weight  of  the  pickings  is  forwarded  from  the  picking 
room.  Recording  the  amount  of  impurity  in  each  car  is  a  new 
wrinkle  in  mine  management  and  it  enables  the  operator  to  weed 
out  the  undesirables  at  his  plant. 
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Dumper 
Holds  Car 
by  Wheels 

In  dumping  the 
car  is  completely 
reversed,  but  most 
of  the  coal  falls 
out  long  before  the 
complete  reversal 
takes  place.  The 
dump  makes  a 
continuous  move- 
ment of  360  deg. 
and  not  merely 
a  recking  motion 
through  part  of 
a  revolution  and 
back  again.  One 
push  of  the  button 
suffices  to  over- 
turn the  car  and 
right  it. 


with  its  teeth  by  means  of  an  adjustable  friction  block. 
To  minimize  the  danger  of  damage  to  the  mechanism 
as  a  result  of  backing  a  locomotive  at  too  great  speed 
into  the  trip  out  in  the  yard  the  head  shaft  has  been 
made  extra  heavy.  The  top  strand  of  the  chain  runs 
in  a  steel  cageway  composed  of  a  bottom  channel  with 
hold-down  angles.  The  return  strand  moves  in  a  track 
made  of  two  angles  with  structural  brackets  supporting 
it  from  the  ties.  To  prevent  empty  cars  from  dropping 
back  and  damaging  the  chain  hooks,  a  series  of  pivoted 
dogs  have  been  installed  at  the  tail  end  of  the  trip- 
maker. 

Coal  Fed  to  Screens  by  Feeder 

Upon  discharge  from  the  mine  car  the  coal  passes 
into  a  receiving  pan.  This  is  made  of  l-in.  plates  and 
is  fitted  with  flaring  side  guards  to  prevent  spillage. 
The  bottom  of  the  pan  is  equipped  with  a  two-compart- 
ment feeder,  controlling  delivery  of  the  mine  product 
to  the  screens.  A  vertical  flygate  has  been  installed 
in  the  pan  ahead  of  the  feeder  to  permit  delivering  cars 
of  coal  alternately  to  the  two  compurtments.  This  gate 
is  operated  by  an  air  cylinder,  the  control  valve  of  which 
is  moved  through  a  lever  attachment  to  the  dump  on 
the  main  tipple  floor.  The  dump  attendant  operates 
this  lever  and  thus  distributes  the  coal  to  the  screens. 

The  feeder  is  of  the  steel  apron  type  and  is  17  ft. 
long,  center  to  center  of  sprockets.  It  consist  of  three 
strands  of  4-in.  pitch  steel-thimble  roller  chain  to  which 
are  fastened  .]-in.  double-beaded  pressed-steel  pans,  each 
6  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  the  whole  forming  a  continuous  con- 
veying table.  The  head  and  tail  shafts  are  of  the  same 
size  as  those  upon  the  car-moving  mechanisms  already 
described.  The  feeder  is  driven  from  an  eccentric 
shaft  servir  ^  the  shaker  screens,  transmission  being 
made  through  a  thimble-roller  chain  and  a  single  spur- 


gear  reduction.  The  driving  sprockets  are  keyed  onto 
the  hub  of  the  driving  pulley  on  the  shaft  of  the  screen 
so  that  the  feeder  may  be  operated  independentlj'  when 
it  is  desired  to  load  emergency  run-of-mine  coal. 

The  feeder  is  self-contained  and  carried  on  a  heav>' 
structural-steel  frame  having  u;-in.  side  and  partition 
plates,  the  latter  dividing  the  feeder  into  two  equal 
compartments.  A  s-in.  plate  pan  is  suspended  beneath 
the  return  strand  of  the  feeder  to  collect  any  dust  that 
may  adhere  after  the  coal  is  discharged.  A  chute  leads 
from  the  feeder  to  the  screens.  This  is  built  up  of  i\-in, 
side  and  l-in.  bottom  plates.  It  is  equipped  with  a  coun- 
terweighted  flygate  so  that  it  is  possible  to  bypass  run- 
of-mine  coal  to  a  chute  by  means  of  which  cars  on 
track  No.  1  may  be  loaded.  The  discharge  end  of  the 
chute  Is  hinged  and  counterweighted  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  into  the  clear  when  the  track  over  which  it  is  sus- 
pended is  not  being  utilized  for  loading.  In  this  respect 
the  chute  is  not  dissimilar  to  a  loading  boom. 

Screens  Hang  From  Beams  by  Adjustable  Rods 

From  the  feeder  the  coal  passes  directly  to  the  screen- 
ing rig,  which  consists  of  a  shaking  lump  screen,  a 
shaking  nut  screen,  and  a  slack  pan.  Each  of  these 
three  units  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  com- 
partments, one  serving  each  picking  table.  The  lump 
and  nut  screens  are  each  6  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  long,  each 
compartment  thus  having  a  screening  area  of  48  sq.ft. 
The  screens  are  supported  from  the  tipple  framework 
by  means  of  adjustable  hanger  rods.  This  method  of 
suspension  increases  the  life  of  the  equipment  and 
eff"ects  a  saving  in  power  consumption  by  avoiding  ex- 
cessive flange  friction  that  commcsly  is  encountered 
where  the  screens  are  supported  on  roller  mountings. 
Each  hanger  red  is  equipped  with  a  removable  cast- 
iroi'«  bearing  box  at  its  extremity,  these  bearings  being 
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fitted   with   grease  cups,   allowing  easy   application   of 
lubricant. 

Both  screens  and  slack  pan  are  built  up  of  i^A-in.  side 
and  i-in.  bottom  plates.  The  lump  screen  is  provided 
with  perforations  3i  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  nut  screen 
is  made  of  stepped  plate  having  l'»  x  li-in.  perforations. 
Both  screen  plates  are  made  in  removable  sections.  Thus 
other  sizes  of  coal  may  be  prepared  if  desired,  or  solid 
sections  substituted  for  loading  run-of-mine  coal  over 
the  screens  and  delivering  to  a  car  by  way  of  the  load- 
ing boom. 

Driving  Pulley  Functions  as  Fly-Wheel 

The  screens  are  given  a  reciprocating  motion  by  a 
25-hp.  motor  through  a  single  belt  transmission  to  the 
eccentric  shaft.  The  sections  are  balanced  against  each 
other  so  as  to  reduce  vibration.  The  driving  pulley  is 
heavy  and  functions  as  a  flywheel.  It  is  connected  to 
the  eccentric  shaft  through  an  18-in  friction  clutch. 
This  arrangement  provides  for  disconnection  when  it  is 
desired  to  operate  the  apron  feeder  independently  of 
the  screens,  as  already  has  been  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  operation  of  the  feeder. 

From  the  screens  the  coal  passes  to  the  picking  tables, 
which  are  two  in  number  and  duplicates  in  construc- 
tion. These  are  of  the  "doughnut"  type.  Each  is  20 
ft.  in  outside  and  10  ft.  in  inside  diameter.  They  are 
built  up  of  heavy  steel  rail  bent  to  a  circle  and  support- 
ing a  circular  steel  frame,  upon  which  is  carried  a  l-in. 
removable  cover  plate  in  sections.  Each  table  is  provided 
with  a  partition  which  separates  the  transporting  bed 
into  two  compartments.  Stationary  guard  angles  are 
placed  upon  either  side  of  the  tables. 

Each  Car  of  Coal  Can  Be  Picked  Separately 

Eight  cast-iron  pedestals  support  each  table,  each 
equipped  with  a  12-in.  diameter  single-flange  cast-iron 
roller,  bronze-bushed  on  a  steel  axle.  These  tables  are 
driven  by  a  25-hp.  motor,  transmission  being  made 
through  a  line  shaft  and  suitable  bevel-  and  spur-gear 
reductions.  The  master  wheel  is  a  segmented  cast-iron 
ring  secured  to  the  under  side  of  the  table.  A  thrust 
roller  is  installed  to  maintain  alignment  between  the 
driving  pinion  and  this  gear.  The  driving  bevels  on 
the  line  shaft  are  equipped  with  jaw  clutches  so  that 
either  table  may  be  operated  independently  of  the  other 
when  desired.  The  speed  of  each  table  is  about  50  ft. 
per  minute  at  its  center  line  or  mean  diameter.  When 
sufficient  orders  are  on  hand  to  warrant  the  operation 
of  both  tables,  the  dump  attendant  on  the  main  tipple 
floor  sends  cars  of  coal  to  each  alternately.  Thus  when 
the  preparator  is  working  to  capacity  a  space  of  about 
9  ft.  separates  each  car  load  from  that  next  dumped 
upon  each  table,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  pick 
every  loader's  car  of  coal  individually. 

Beneath  each  table  and  resting  on  the  floor  is  a  cir- 
cular trough.  Refuse  extracted  from  either  the  lump 
or  nut  divisions  is  tossed  into  chutes  which  lead  to  this 
trough.  Here  this  extraneous  material  is  picked  up  by 
bracket  scrapers  suspended  from  the  under  side  of  the 
moving  bed  plate.  Chutes  for  delivering  the  refuse 
from  the  troughs  under  the  tables  to  bins  are  built  up 
of  l-in.  bottom  and  i^g-in.  side  plates. 

Each  chute  is  suspended  from  a  li-ton  capacity  scale 
provided  with  a  quick-weighing  dial  bearing  bold  fig- 
ures so  as  to  permit  easy  reading  by  the  picking  boss 
stationed  near  the  end  of  the  screens.  Each  chute  is 
equipped  with  a  "chop"  type  of  gate  to  hold  the  refuse 


ELECTRIC  SLATE  LARRY  UNDER  ROCK-.\XD-REFUSE  BI.V 
Refuse  is  carried  in  a  hopper  which  revolves  on  a  turntable.     A 
small  conveyor  carries  the   rock  wherever  it  may  be  needed. 

during  the  weighing  operation,  and  a  flygate  is  pro- 
vided between  the  chop  gate  and  the  refuse  bin  so  that 
the  rock  from  any  individual  car  of  coal  may  be  drawm 
into  a  receptacle  for  the  loader's  inspection.  By  sub- 
tracting the  refuse  weight  from  the  coal  weight  of  the 
car,  as  determined  by  the  weighmaster,  the  net  weight 
of  each  carload  can  be  computed.  This  is  seldom  done, 
however. 

When  the  percentage  of  refuse  in  a  car  is  high,  this 
material  is  saved  for  the  miner's  inspection  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  If  a  man  persists  in  loading  dirty  coal 
after  having  been  cautio»:ed  repeatedly,  he  is  allowed 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  This  is  a  detail  of 
construction  and  operation  that  is  decidedly  new,  bu!; 
doubtless  one  that  ultimately  all  operators  will  adopt, 
as  it  provides  an  excellent  check  upon  a  careless  or 
unskilled  workman. 

Ease  of  Inspection  Reduces  Dirt  in  Coal 

Heretofore  the  loading  of  dirty  coal  has  meant  extra 
work  for  the  men  employed  at  the  picking  tables.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  which  were  the  good  and  which 
were  the  careless  loaders  within  the  mine.  Now,  even 
though  the  men  are  seldom  checked,  they  realize  that 
the  equipment  for  so  doing  is  at  hand,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  risk  the  loading  of  a  car  with  a  large 
amount  of  rock.  The  refuse-weighing  apparatus  serves 
its  purpose  quite  as  effectively  as  if  it  were  being  used 
upon  each  car.  The  nut  and  lump  sizes  are  picked 
simultaneously  by  men  stationed  along  both  the  inner 
and  outer  edges  of  the  tables. 

After  passing  over  the  tables  the  lump  sizes  are 
united  on  one  loading  boom  for  delivery  into  railroad 
cars  beneath.  This  boom  is  45  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  the 
hinged  section  being  21  ft.  6  in.  long.  It  is  built  up  of 
two  strands  of  9-in.  pitch  chain  supported  by  3=}-in. 
rollers.  Double-beaded  pressed-steel  pans  3G  in.  long 
are  attached  to  the  chain  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
conveying  surface.  The  inner  bars  of  each  chain  are 
extended  so  as  to  form  sides  to  the  pans. 

This  device  is  driven  from  the  picking-table^'line 
shaft   through  a  roller   chain   transmission,   the'driv- 
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ing  sprocket  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  jaw  clutch. 
Its  speed  of  operation  is  about  75  ft.  per  minute.  It 
is  carried  on  a  structural-steel  frame,  the  top  strand 
running  on  20-lb.  rail  and  the  return  strand  on  an 
angle  track.  The  hinged  section  is  counterweighted 
and  is  raised  and  lowered  by  an  electric  hoist  of  two 
tons  capacity.  It  may  be  moved  up  or  down  at  the 
rate  of  about  17  ft.  per  minute. 

For  receiving  rock  and  refuse  from  the  picking 
tables  a  three-compartment  bin  has  been  constructed 
below  and  to  one  side  of  the  picking  room.  This  bin  is 
fitted  with  a  chop  type  of  gate  that  is  operated  from 
the  track  beneath.  All  refuse  and  rock  is  loaded  into 
an  electric  trolley-type  of  slate  larry  and  removed 
some  distance  from  the  preparator  before  being  dumped 
as  filling  material. 

The  tipple  equipment  has  a  capacity  of  225  net  or  200 
gross  tons  per  hour.  As  will  have  been  noted,  arrange- 
ments for  loading  are  such  that  delivery  into  railroad 


cars  can  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  in 
various  combinations,  as  follows:  On  the  No.  1  track 
(under  the  loading  boom),  lump,  lump  and  nut,  lump 
and  slack,  picked  run-of-mine  or  emergency  run-of- 
mine;  on  the  No.  2  track,  nut,  slack,  or  slack  and  nut. 
By  means  of  a  flygate  and  chute  the  picked  lump  coal 
from  both  tables  may  be  bypassed  to  cars  on  track  No. 
2.  The  picked  nut  sizes  from  both  tables  may  be  de- 
livered to  a  chute  for  loading  cars  on  track  No.  2,  or 
through  a  flygate  and  chute,  may  be  sent  with  the  lump 
over  the  loading  boom  to  cars  on  track  No.  1.  The 
slack  coal  may  be  loaded  through  a  chute  into  cars  on 
track  No.  2,  or  bypassed  through  a  flygate  and  chute 
with  the  nut  sizes  to  the  loading  boom  over  track  No. 
1.  The  loading  equipment  is  highly  flexible  and  allows 
for  a  wide  range  in  combinations  of  sizes.  The  build- 
ing and  the  apparatus  contained  within  it  were  de- 
signed, fabricated  and  installed  by  the  Heyl  &  Patter- 
son Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Method  of  Dumping  Mine  Rock  by  a  Self-Tripping  and 
Self-Closing  Bucket  Traveling  on  a  Ropeway 

By  Raising  a  Derrick  or  Tightening  the  Rope  the  Catenary- 
Curve  of  the  Latter  May  Be  So  Arranged  That  the  Rock 
Is  Automatically  Dumped  at  Any  Level  or  Place  Desired 


SLATE  disposal  is  no  small  problem  at  some  coal 
plants,  many  having  been  the  schemes  devised  and 
put  into  practice  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Among  the  more  common  of  these  is  the  use  of  mine 
cars,  aerial  tramvv^ays,  special  slate  cars  and  larries, 
while  in  some  instances,  where  operations  are  large  and 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  moved  is  excessive, 
standard-gage  side-dump  cars  are  employed.  Dragline 
scrapers  also  have  been  used  with  success. 

With  most  mines,  especially  where  the  quantities  of 
slate  to  be  dumped  are  of  only  moderate  size,  the 
primary  desideratum  is  to  obtain  an  installation  that  is 
cheap  in  first  cost,  reliable  ir  operation  and  that  can  be 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  expense  for  labor.  To  meet 
these  conditions  the  contrivance  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  has  been  devised  by  W.  R.  Coleman, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Anniston  Steel  Co.,  of  Anniston, 
Ala.  Although  the  device  which  he  has  planned 
might  be  termed  an  aerial 
tramway,  it  differs  radically 
from  such  arrangements  as 
are  usually  installed,  as  the 
dumping  operation  depends 
solely  upon  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  supporting  or 
track  rope.  Referring  to 
'  Scheme  A,  slate  is  dumped 
from  the  mine  car  into  a 
chute  or  hopper,  from  which 
it  is  drawn  into  the  disposal  bucket.  This 
is  provided  with  a  hinged  bottom  which 
when  empty  is  closed  by  means  of  springs. 
When  in  position  for  loading  the  bottom  is 
held  shut  by  a  weighted  latch,  the  trip  lever 
of  which  is  connected  by  chain  or  other 
flexible  means  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
supporting  traveler. 


When  loaded,  the  bucket  is  hauled  out  upon  a  track 
cable  which  extends  from  the  slate  bin  to  the  top  of  a 
suitable  tower.  The  height  of  this  tower  as  well  as 
its  distance  from  the  point  of  loading  is  made  to  suit 
conditions,  both  being  variable  through  wide  limits. 
For  practical  reasons  the  span  should  not  exceed  about 
600  ft.,  while  the  height  of  the  tower  will  seldom  be 
more  than  200  ft. 

When  unloaded  the  track  cable  hangs  in  a  smooth 
catenary  curve.  The  load  on  it,  however,  changes  its 
slope  radically  and  the  less  initial  tension  upon  it  the 
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TWO      METHODS      OF 
DUMPING    ROCK 
AT  MINES 
Tlic   ooal    is   carriod    by 
the   bucket   till   a    point   is 
roaciiod    at   wliich    the    in- 
clination   of    the    oan-iage 
tiphtens  a  chain  and  trips 
Ihc  load. 
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greater  will  be  the  difference  in  grade  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  load.  As  may  be  seen,  the  traveler  support- 
ing the  bucket  is  provided  with  two  pulleys,  the  hanger 
being  pivoted  between  them.  This  traveler  accordingly 
takes  the  inclination  of  the  track  rope  while  the  hanger 
remains  vertical.  As  has  been  stated,  the  latch  of  the 
bucket  is  connected  to  the  forward  end  of  the  traveler 
by  means  of  a  chain.  As  the  inclination  of  the  traveler 
increases,  the  chain  first  becomes  taut,  then  trips  the 
bottom,  allowing  the  contents  of  the  bucket  to  be  dis- 
charged, whereupon  the  springs  return  the  bottom  to  its 
closed  position,  where  it  is  again  latched  as  soon  as  the 
bucket  is  lowered  to  a  more  nearly  level  track  cable. 

Scheme  B   shows   a   modification   of   this   device   or, 
rather,  how  it  may  be  adapted  to  transporting  slate  from 


a  higher  to  a  lower  elevation.  In  this  case  a  highly- 
tilted  traveler  permits  the  latch  to  remain  closed,  while 
a  level  or  more  nearly  level  position  trips  it.  Regard- 
less of  whether  Scheme  A  or  B  is  followed,  the  point 
along  the  track  rope  where  discharge  will  take  place 
is  governed  by  the  length  of  chain  between  traveler  and 
latch. 

It  will  be  at  once  appreciated  that  this  apparatus  is 
simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  In  many 
instances  the  traveler  track  may  be  old  hoisting  cable 
from  the  shaft.  If  the  loads  to  be  handled  are  excessive, 
twin  track  cables  may  be  installed.  The  chief  advantage 
of  the  whole  scheme,  however,  lies  in  its  simplicity,  ease 
of  operation  and  reliability.  All  parts  may,  moreover, 
be  built  cheaply  yet  of  ample  strength. 


Large  Dump  Cars  for  Use  in  the  Absolute-Removal 
System  of  Stripping  Overburden  from  Coal 

Will  Carry  Rocks  Up  to  18  Tons  Weight— Gives  5  Ft. 
Clearance  for  Dumping — Will  Hold  43  Cu.  Yd.  of  Material 
and    Discharge   Running   or    Standing    and  Right  or  Left 


YEAR  by  year  the  stripping  of  coal,  where  this 
process  of  mining  is  possible,  becomes  more  and 
more  popular.  This  process  of  mining  has  many 
advantages  over  underground  methods,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  greater  safety  gained.  Starting  from  a 
small  beginning  with  hand  shovels  and  wheelbarrows 
the  equipment  employed  has  steadily  increased  in  size 
as  have  the  strip  pits  until  today  the  world's  largest 
steam  shovels  are  used  in  this  industry. 

Two  general  methods  of  operation  are  used  in  han- 
dling overburden  above  coal  beds — the  casting  and  the 
absolute  removal.  The  casting  method,  as  its  name 
implies,  consists  in  moving  earth  by  steam  or  electric 
shovel  or  dragline  excavator  only.  In  the  absolute-re- 
moval method  excavated  material  is  loaded  onto  cars 
and  hauled  away  to  a  spoil  bank  at  some  distance.  The 
former  is  available  in  general  where  the  coal  bed  is 
level  and  cover  does  not  exceed  more  than  about  40 
ft.;  the  latter  where  the  coal  bed  is  contorted  and  the 
removal  of  overburden  can  be  accomplished  only  in  two 
or  more  lifts.  This  is  the  procedure  rendered  necessary 
by  conditions  existing  throughout  the  anthracite  region. 


Unfortunately  earth  moving  has  been,  or  at  least 
was,  considered,  when  coal  stripping  began,  to  be  a 
contractor's  job,  and  as  such  one  demanding  contrac- 
tors' equipment.  This  was  in  most  cases  small  and  as 
a  rule  has  so  remained,  and  in  fact  in  most  regions 
the  contractors  engaged  in  this  work  have  not  begun 
to  show  the  same  enterprise  as  has  been  exhibited  by 
railroad  builders.  In  most  strip  pits  now  employing 
spoil  cars,  for  instance,  these  cars  are  of  narrow  gage 
and  comparatively  small — that  is,  one  to  two  cubic 
yards  capacity.  Thus  n  giant  job  is  attempted  with  a 
pigmy  tool. 

Utilization  of  equipment  more  nearly  commensurate 
v\^ith  the  work  in  hand,  however,  is  rapidly  gainaig 
favor.  Many  of  the  coal  companies  as  well  as  the  strip- 
ping contractors  have  seen  the  advantage  derived  from 
using  large  units.  Nowhere  is  this  advantage  more 
potent  than  in  the  cars  employed  in  spoil  transportation. 
In  order  to  be  effective  in  this  service  a  car  must  be 
flexible,  reasonably  light  in  comparison  to  the  load  it 
will  carry,  must  be  sufl^ciently  rugged  to  withstand  suc- 
cessfully the  neglect,  abuse  and  general  punishment  to 


LOADING  SPOIL  INTO  TRAIN  OF  DUMP  CARS  STANDING  ON  THE  BANK  OF  A  THIRTY-FIVE  FOOT  EXCAVATION 
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Dump  Car 

Weighs  empty 
slightly  under 
twenty  -  six  tons. 
Rated  capacity 
forty  tons  or  20 
cu.yd.  Operated 
by  air  it  has  such 
reserve  power 
that  when  any 
material  lodges, 
the  car  may  be 
righted  and 
tipped  till  the  ob- 
struction is  freed. 


which  it  inevitably  will  be  subjected,  but  above  all  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  quickly  discharged  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  great  amount  of  manual  labor. 

Standard-gage  side-dump  cars  when  properly  con- 
structed fulfill  the  requirements  above  enumerated  ad- 
mirably. As  built  by  the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  one  of  the  oldest  builders  of  this 
type  of  equipment,  such  a  car  is  fitted  with  side  boards 
which  upon  dumping  are  raised  to  such  a  height  as  will 
permit  the  discharge  of  material  of  any  size  that  can  be 
loaded  upon  the  platform.  Discharge  is  effected  by 
means  of  air  cylinders  that  draw  air  from  a  supply  res- 
ervoir upon  each  car.  This  relieves  the  tank  on  the 
engine  of  this  burden  and  renders  possible  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  several  cars  or  a  complete  trip 
when  the  train  is  standing  still  or  moving  rapidly  for- 
ward. 

Discharge  of  the  trip  may  be  controlled  from  the  loco- 
motive or  from  any  desired  car  in  the  train.  After  the 
cars    have    been    emptied    of   their    contents    they    are 


righted  by  reversing  the  action  of  the  cylinder  and 
making  a  return  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  return  of 
the  car  body  to  normal  position  is  thus  both  rapid  and 
positive  yet  under  the  perfect  control  of  the  operator. 
The  only  air  connection  between  cars  is  made  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  air-brake  hose  and  the  reservoir  upon 
each  car  holds  enough  air  to  discharge  and  right  the  car 
body  several  times  without  replenishment. 

As  capacities  are  figured  upon  a  car  box  level  full  an 
amount  of  material  appreciably  larger  than  that  indi- 
cated may  be  loaded.  A  car  of  the  capacity  mentioned, 
when  completely  filled  as  far  above  the  side  boards  as 
is  possible  without  spilling,  will  hold  43  cu.yd.  or 
even  more.  It  will  dump  in  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds. 
The  material  flows  without  interference,  because  when 
the  door  is  opened  there  is  approximately  5  ft.  of  clear- 
ance. Cars  like  these  reduce  the  delay  to  traffic  and 
mxake  it  possible  to  dump  from  tracks  which  are  in  use 
for  other  purposes.  Rocks  up  to  eighteen  tons  in  weight 
have  been  handled  on  these  cars. 


4 


DlIMl'lNC.  THHEE  CARS  OK  SPOIL  BEYOND  EDGE  OF  TIES  ON  A  KUiN  AND  FINISHING  OFF  BERM  WITH  DITCHER 
The    flangcr,    ditchor    or    scraper    behind     necessary    the    track    can    be    rolinod    to    a      car   bottom  give  the  material  such   fairway 
the  rear  car  deans  up  the  edge  of  the  dump     point  nearer  the  ed^e  of  the  dump  without      that   it   does   not   choke   but   shoots   outward 
so    that    the    next    trip    will    Hnd    an    unob-     any    hand    shoveling.      Note    how    the    gates      so  that  mucV   of  it  travels  to  the  bottom  of 
structed  site  for  discharging  and   so  tiiat    if     flung    upward    about    Ave    feet    clear   of    the      the    dump. 
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CLUBHOUSE  AT  IDAMAT  MINE  OF  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  CO..  IS  VISITED  BY  THE 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  MINING  INSTITUTE 


West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  Meets  in  Fairmont 

Progress  in  Mine-Car  Construction — Was  the  Carboniferous 
Era  a  Reign  of  Terror? — Testing  Out  Protective  Electrical 
Devices — Mules  Versus  Storage  Batteries — Haulage  Accidents 


yt  SSURANCE  could  always  be  felt  that  the  West  Vir- 
r-\  ginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  would  receive  new  impetus 
•*■  -*■  whenever  it  would  meet  in  Fairmont.  Why  it  has 
not  held  meetings  there  more  frequently  is  a  puzzle.  Blue- 
field  and  Fairmont  are  far  bettsr  centers  than  Huntington 
and  Charleston,  as  far  as  attendance  is  concerned.  The 
number  present  at  the  meeting  of  June  7  and  8  at  Fair- 
mont carried  memory  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  insti- 
tute, when  it  was  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years 
but  hardly  any  more  active  than  it  proved  to  be  at  this  last 
meeting. 

J.  W.  Bischoff,  of  Elkins,  the  president  of  the  institute, 
opened  the  meeting  with  the  annual  address,  declaring  that 
during  the  war  the  great  problem  was  to  get  coal  and  any 
makeshift  was  excusable  if  it  produced  the  desired  output. 
Today  with  the  mines  idle  much  of  the  time  for  lack  of 
orders  and  with  prices  too  often  below  a  remunerative  level 
economy  is  the  most  important  of  all  needs,  as  indeed  it  is 
even  in  normal  times.  He  therefore  urged  the  importance 
of  the  institute  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  economy  in  operation. 

Cars  of  Large  Capacity  Yet  of  Small  Size 

Ira  E.  Stevens,  mining  engineer  and  manager  of  the  mine- 
car  department  of  the  Fairmont  Machinery  Co.,  gave  an 
extemporaneous  address  on  '"She  Mine  Car  and  Mine-Car 
Truck  Design,"  discussing  the  evolution  of  the  mine  car 
from  a  simple  box  to  a  box  with  flares,  then  with  offsets 
and  finally  square  once  more  but  with  a  housing  over  the 
wheels.  He  described  the  development  of  the  car  door  and 
expressed  his  preference  for  a  door  that  is  hinged  so  as 
to  lift  vertically  as  against  the  door  that  merely  swings 
from  a  crossbar  to  which  it  is  directly  hung. 

He  favored  combination  cars  with  wood  bottom  and  steel 
sides,  the  corrosion  of  the  steel  bottom  having  brought 
prompt  discredit  on  the  all-steel  car.  The  use  of  an  axle 
box  that  made  it  possible  to  lubricate  all  the  rubbing  parts 
and  which  would  run  as  long  as  2h  years  without  relubri- 
cating  was  strongly  urged  as  a  big  improvement  on  cars 
that  have  to  be  oiled  "as  often  as  you  see  them."  The  solid 
corrugated  plate  truck  with  divided  axle  was  described  and 


its  advantage  emphasized.     The  speaker  laid  stress  on  the 
value  of  roller  bearings. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Little,  of  the  Star  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  declared  that  roller  bearings  had  apparently  come  to 
stay.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  product  of  this  car  factory 
is  roller-bearing  cars.  The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.  puts 
out  200,000  mine-car  toller  bearings  per  year.  All  the 
trouble  in  the  past  with  these  anti-friction  devices  arose 
from  the  faulty  construction  of  the  boxings  in  which  they 
ran  and  in  using  a  bearing  too  short  for  its  diameter. 

Carboniferous  Era  a  Period  of  Disturbance 

Josiah  Keeley,  general  manager,  Cabin  Creek  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co.,  addressed  the  institute  on  "The  Origin  of 
Some  Local  Coal  Formations."  Hi;-  paper  was  a  really 
eloquent  attempt  to  correct  the  general  belief  that  the 
carboniferous  era  was  a  period  of  gentle  upheavals  and 
slow  sedimentation.  Prefacing  his  remarks  by  an  account 
of  the  early  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  when  the 
vapors  of  which  it  was  composed  condensed  into  an  en- 
velope of  liquid  which  was  i-esponsive  to  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  as  is  the  water  of  the  oceans  today,  he 
asked  his  hearers  whether  the  carboniferous  era,  which 
lay  between  our  period  of  quiet  and  the  period  just  de- 
scribed, was  not  in  a  sense  a  reign  of  terror  marked  by 
convulsions  and  cataclysms  and  by  rapid  depositions  of 
material  consequent  on  volcanic  action — a  condition  far 
different  from  what  geologists  in  recent  years  have  hypothe- 
sized for  that  era. 

The  discussion  was  short  and  not  as  animated  as  might 
have  been  expected.  With  only  one  fault  in  the  bituminous 
section  of  Pennsylvania — that  in  the  first  basin — and  one 
dyke  —  that  near  Brownsville  —  and  only  one  fault  —  the 
Warfield — and  no  dyke  in  West  Virginia  one  would  naturally 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  carboniferous  measures  must 
have  been  laid  under  conditions  of  unusual  quiet.  And 
yet  it  is  questionable  whether  even  these  disturbances  oc- 
curred when  the  measures  were  being  deposited  or  took 
place  some  time  later.  The  persistence  of  seams  and  even 
binders  seems  lo  sustain  amply  the  orthodox  view  that  the 
carboniferous  era  was  one  of  quiet  which  was  broken  only 
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at  its  close,  when  the  "Grand  Push"  occurred,  as  the  state 
geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  Ashley,  terms  it.  Frank 
Haas  and  A.  C.  Callen  welcomed  the  boldness  with  which 
the  author  criticised  the  theories  of  the  present-day  geolo- 
gists but  they  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  any  approval 
of  his  declarations. 

Much  Supposition,  but  No  Sustaining  Proof 

Among  Mr.  Keeley's  statements  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
he  doubted  if  the  peat  and  lignite  of  recent  deposition  would 
ever  in  the  progress  of  time  be  converted  into  coal.  For 
all  his  theories,  Mr.  Keeley  advanced  no  proof  except  to 
point  out  that  at  the  same  horizon  shale  was  found  in  one 
place  and  sandstone  in  another  and  that  beds  of  splint 
coal  and  cannel  were  found  in  juxtaposition  with  beds  of 
ordinary  coal.  Much  remains  to  be  determined,  but  surely 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  small  readjustments  and 
quiet  sedimentation  with  some  erosion  marked  the  carbon- 
iferous era,  though  toward  its  close  mountain  masses  were 
being  pushed  up  in  the  East  and  were  tending  to  rumple 
the  beds  along  what  is  now  the  eastern  rim  of  the  field, 
thus  folding  the  beds  to  the  west  in  miles-wide  corrugations 
and  bringing  to  an  end  the  carboniferous  period. 

B.  T.  Grim's  paper  entitled  "Protection  of  Electrical 
Equipment"  followed.  Mr.  Grim  is  of  the  power  and  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  The 
introduction  of  electricity  has  been  the  cause  of  many  fires 
in  the  mines,  and  these  the  recently  introduced  electrical 
devices  seem  likely  to  make  less  frequent,  dangerous  and 
destructive.  He  declared  that  arrestors  should  not  be  dis- 
charged into  the  mine  rails,  and  that  all  protective  devices 
should  be  tested  by  artificially  creating  the  conditions 
against  which  the  devices  were  intended  to  guard,  watching 


them  meanwhile  to  see  that  they  furnished  the  desired  pro- 
tection. It  was  better  engineering  to  spend  time  testing 
the  apparatus  than  to  expend  it  in  making  repairs  after 
the  electrical  equipment  had  been  damaged. 

In  the  afternoon  E.  E.  Boon,  manager  of  the  coal  and 
oil  section  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  made  an  excellent  talk  on  "Storage-Battery  Versus  Reel- 
Type  Gathering  Locomotives,"  presenting  the  following 
table  of  relative  costs: 

Trollev  Trolley         Storage-     Combination 

Cable-Reel      Rope-Reel     Battery 

First  rost 100  105  142  139 

Total  installation  lost 150  160  165  195 

Interest  and  depreiiation.  .  .  16  17  26  27.5 

Yearly  ruaintename 9.5                    6.2  5                      7 

Power 1.2                    1.2  1.1                  1.2 

Attendance 1.0                    1.0  1.5                  1.5 

R.  Dawson  Hall  inquired  whether  in  making  the  calcula- 
tion any  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
storage  battery  drew  on  the  night  current  and  so  consumed 
energy  that  was  produced  when  there  would  be  little  load  on 
the  line  and  yet  when  there  was  enough  load  to  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  power-house  force  at  work.  It  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  cheap  power  that,  if  not  used  for 
that  purpose,  would  make  the  night  load  per  kilowatt  exces- 
sively expensive  to  meet.  Furthermore,  as  it  avoided  the 
peak  periods  of  generation  and  use,  it  made  the  average 
power  cost  lower  when  power  was  purchased. 

The  author  in  reply  said  that  the  power  was  figured  at 
the  same  rate  for  all  kinds  of  locomotives;  the  power  used 
by  the  cable-reel  and  rope-reel  locomotives,  though  gener- 
ated during  the  day,  was  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
used  by  the  storage-battery  locomotives,  which  was  gener- 
ated during  the  night,  and  that  used  by  combination  loco- 


HEADFRAME  AND  PREPARATION  BUILDING  AT  IDAMAT  MINE,  IDAMAY.  W.  VA. 

The  reader  will  note  the  many  skylights  In  the  roof  of  the  buiUlitiR  and  the  convenient  passageways  for  car  trimmerSv 

lyight  and  other  oonveniences  for  cleaning  coal  offlciontly    nro    more    evident    in    modern    tipples 

than  in  those  that  preceded  them.     Formerly  the  windows  at  the  side  were 

regarded  as  a  sufficient  source  of  light. 
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VILLAGE  AND  PLANT  OF  IDAMAY,  TAKEN  IN  THE  BLEAK  OF  THE  YEAR 

Idamay  is  one  of  the  newer  plants  of  the  Consolidation  Coal   Co.,  being  in  the   area  where   a  shaft   is  needed  to   reach 
the  coal.     This  shaft  is  over  500   ft.  deep.      The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  fortunately  has 
the  terrain  in  its  favor  in  laying  out  its  towns,  few  West  Virginia  coal- 
mining villages  being  so  little  cramped  for  room. 


motives,  which  was  generated  partly  in  the  night  and  partly 
by  day.  In  consequence,  the  figures  showing  the  relation 
that  exists  when  all  power  is  regarded  as  equally  expensive 
would  be  modified  so  as  to  give  a  better  rating  to  the  storage- 
battery  power  if  the  hour  at  which  the  power  was  produced 
were  duly  considered.  It  may  be  added  that  one  anthracite 
company,  the  power  plant  of  which  is  already  overloaded  by 
day,  is  ordering  its  superintendents  to  requisition  for  stor- 
age-battery locomotives  whenever  they  can  be  used  and  is 
doing  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  cutting  dovm  the  day 
load,  which  is  excessively  high.  Mr.  Appleton  said  that 
some  depreciation  charges  against  the  storage  battery 
should  in  his  estimation  be  regarded  rather  as  maintenance 
than  as  depreciation  charges. 

Live-Stock  Haulage  Still  Advocated 

C.  H.  Tarleton  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  put  live-stock  costs  into  the  table.  He  had  found 
that  in  many  places  live  stock  had  given  better  results  than 
any  kind  of  gathering  locomotive.  Josiah  Keeley  said  that 
at  one  mine  where  300  tons  per  day  had  been  produced  by 
a  mule  team  and  a  single  mule  and  where  the  coal  could 
have  been  obtained  with  two  single  mules,  a  combination 
storage-battery  locomotive  was  installed  and  it  did  not  pull 
as  much  coal  as  the  mules  had  been  hauling.  Scattered 
work  might  possibly  have  been  the  cause,  the  coal  being 
drawn  from  five  headings.  The  storage  battery  was  hamp- 
ered by  the  long  distances  it  had  to  cover. 

E.  E.  Boon  said  that  in  some  mines  where  mules  were  in 
use  short  passageways  from  heading  to  heading  had  been 
provided,  greatly  shortening  the  distances  the  mules  had  to 
travel.  When  storage-batteries  were  introduced  they  could 
not  use  these  short  cuts  and  the  ability  of  the  storage- 
battery  locomotives  was  accordingly  reduced. 

J.  Appleton,  of  the  Ironton  Engine  Co.,  said  that  where 
switches  were  made  by  the  mine  blacksmith,  as  was  too 
often  the  practice,  no  two  room  switches  were  alike  and 
derailments  were  frequent.  It  was  advantageous  to  lay  out 
the  mine  appropriately  if  the  storage-battery  locomotive 
was  to  be  used.  With  12-lb.  rails  in  the  rooms  the  loco- 
motive had  a  hard  time  to  keep  on  the  track.  Accumulator 
locomotives,  given  a  fair  opportunity,  acquitted  themselves 
with  credit.  He  had  known  one  6-ton  storage-battery  loco- 
motive to  haul  132  two-ton  cars  per  day.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  factory-made  switches  with  the  curves  at  room 
necks  of  18-ft.  radius  with  30-lb.  switch  rails  and  30-lb. 
rail  on  the  room  entries.  He  had  found  that  a  storage-bat- 
tery locomotive  would  pull  as  much  coal  as  two  mules. 


Mr.  Keeley  said  that  with  a  real  mule  and  a  real  driver 
as  much  coal  could  be  hauled  by  one  mule  as  by  a  storage- 
battery  locomotive.  Somebody  then  suggested  that  there 
were  big  differences  in  drivers  and  mules  and  that  many 
mules  could  be  purchased  before  an  animal  such  as  Mr. 
Keeley  referred  to  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Tarleton  declared 
that  good  roads  were  as  helpful  to  mules  as  to  locomotives 
and  that  the  roads  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  were  fitted 
for  either,  60-lb.  rails  being  used  on  the  main  roadways,  40- 
Ib.  on  the  secondary  roads,  30-lb.  on  the  room  entries  and 
20-lb.  rails  in  the  rooms.  He  found  that  live  stock  would 
gather  coal  for  10c.  per  ton  l^ss  than  any  form  of  locomotive. 

L.  C.  Ilsley  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  nad  established  Schedule  15  under  which  storage- 
battery  locomotives  were  being  examined  for  approval.  He 
stated  that  one  locomotive  had  already  been  approved  and 
that  three  others  were  under  exainination. 

Depreciation,  Depletion  and  Obsolescence 

The  next  paper  to  be  read  was  that  by  Frank  Haas  on 
"Depreciation,  Depletion  and  Obsolescense."  He  declared 
that  all  these  items  were  more  or  less  charges  not  to  be 
decided  by  accountants  but  by  engineers.  As  for  deprecia- 
tion, he  said,  it  paid  to  buy  a  new  machine  when  the  exces- 
sive upkeep  of  the  old  machine  equalled  the  inte-est  charges 
on  a  new  machine  plus  its  depreciation.  Many  a  machine 
could  go  on  working  many  years  after  it  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  continue  operating  it,  because  the  frequency 
and  magnitude  of  the  repairs  made  the  upkeep  excessive. 

As  to  obsolescence,  a  machine  became  obsolete  when  the 
excess  of  cost  of  operating  the  old  machine  exceeded  the 
interest  charge  on  the  new  machine  plus  its  depreciation. 
Formerly  a  mine  could  be  equipped  for  as  many  dollars  as 
there  were  tons  of  annual  production.  Now  with  a  drift 
mine  the  investment  was  $2  per  ton  produced  annually,  with 
a  shaft  mine  $3  per  ton,  and  when  loading  machines  were 
used  the  relative  cost  would  be  even  greater.  Machines  had 
the  advantage  that  they  did  not  strike  or  migrate  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  they  were  so  popular. 

Mr.  Haas  declared  that  as  shares  of  stock  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  the  directors  who  v.'ere  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  company's  affairs  were  not  justified  if  they 
did  not  make  provision  for  charges  large  enough  to  balance 
the  decline  in  values  consequent  on  depletion,  depreciation 
and  obsolescence.  If  consideration  to  this  fact  were  not 
shown,  future  purchasers  of  stock  would  find  that  the  prop- 
erty which  they  acquired  would  be  of  considerably  less  value 
than  that  which  the  stock  in  the  first  place  had  represented. 
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W.  E.  Fohl  then  delivered  an  address  on  "Transportation 
Hazards  as  Applied  to  Mining."  He  said  that  according 
to  British  returns  nine-tenths  of  the  fatalities  were  due  to 
carelessness  of  employees  and  eight-tenths  to  the  negligence 
of  the  victim  himself.  He  urged  that  failure  to  take  thought 
M^as  at  the  bottom  of  the  failure  to  take  care,  and  that  this 
was  often  the  outcome  of  fatigue,  sickness,  discontent  with 
working  conditions  or  with  the  personnel  on  the  job  or  of 
disagreements  or  troubles  at  home.  Healthy,  happy  men 
were  in  a  degree  protected  against  accidents.  He  then  be- 
gan to  ask  questions  as  to  the  precautions  being  taken 
against  transportation  hazards. 

Speaking  about  the  marking  of  manways,  Mr.  Reed  de- 
clared that  at  the  Columbia  mine  wherever  manways  crossed 
ropeways  a  band  was  painted  along  the  manway,  and  the 
men  were  directed  into  and  away  from  the  length  of  road- 
way so  marked  by  a  sign  reading  "To  the  left"  or  "To  the 
right,"  as  the  case  might  be. 

When  the  question  was  presented  as  to  the  use  of  sprags, 
Mr.  Reed  said  that  he  found  that  there  were  fewer  accidents 
from  sprags  than  from  brakes,  as  brakes  often  failed  and  a 
good  spragger  rarely  failed  in  the  placing  of  a  sprag.  An- 
other question  presented  was  whether  the  substitution  of 
locomotives  for  mules  had  increased  accidents.  A.  C. 
Callen  said  that  in  twenty  years  the  animal-haulage  fatali- 
ties in  Illinois,  the  returns  from  which  he  had  examined,  con- 
stituted 80  per  cent  of  all  transportation  fatalities,  the  loco- 
motive fatalities  representing  the  other  20  per  cent.  This 
statement  was  somewhat  thrown  into  the  discard,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  show  how  much  coal  was  hauled  by  either 
method. 

Another  question  raised  concerned  the  safest  type  of 
coupling  for  mine  cars.  C.  H.  Tarleton  said  that  at  all 
new  mines  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  the  single-link 
coupling  would  be  used,  but  he  failed  to  say  whether  he 
believed  this  the  safer  form  of  coupling.  The  rules  for 
clearance  also  were  discussed.  Inspector  W.  B.  Riggleman 
declaring  that  3  ft.  of  clearance  should  be  required  on  the 
brake  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  does  not  specify 
any  given  amount  but  requires  that  the  haulage  roads  in 
the  mine  "shall  be  made  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  persons 
to  pass  moving  cars  with  safety."  It  is  the  state  department 
that  has  ruled  apparently  that  the  distance  needed  for  full 
compliance  with  the  law  is  3  ft. 

In  the  evening  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera- 
tors Association  took  the  institute  and  its  guests  to  the 
Fairmont  Country  Club  and  entertained  them  lavishly  at  a 
dinner.     There  was  no  speech  making. 

Advocates  Larger  Room-Entry  Pillars 

At  the  morning  session  of  ^Yedhesday  R.  Z.  Virgin,  pro- 
fessor of  coal  mining  at  Carnegie  Institute,  read  a  paper 
on  "Some  Considerations  in  Rib  Drawing."  Mr.  Virgin  said 
that  no  entries  in  the  mine  were  subject  to  more  stress  than 
those  which  were  used  for  the  opening  of  rooms.  These 
room  entries  nevertheless  frequently  had  wholly  inadequate 
pillars,  though  the  main  entries,  which  were  subject  to  little 
stress,  usually  were  provided  with  pillars  of  great  size.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  more  protection  to 
the  room  entries. 

He  urged  that  the  pillars  if  cut  at  an  angle  when  they 
were  being  drawn  would  give  a  lon^^er  working  face.  A 
cutting  line  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  pillar  line  would 
give  the  machines  an  opportunity  to  cut  more  coal  than  they 
could  have  where  they  cut  the  pillars  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  room.  He  also  advocated  making  the  break 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  roof  because  the 
latter  then  would  break  with  less  resistance,  and  would 
then  fall  at  an  even  distance  from  the  pillaring  face  and  so 
bring  less  weight  on  the  cutting  face  and  it  would  be  easier 
to  hold  the  roof  so  tliat  i*^  would  not  jeopardize  the  men 
who  were  mining  and  loading  coal. 

He  urged  also  that  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect 
in  idle  rooms  because  the  water  would  cause  the  floor  to 
deteriorate  and  would  make  it  impossible  to  get  a  fair  footing 
for  props  and  also  would  weaken  the  support  of  the  pillars. 

Joseph  W.  Reed  declared  that  in  pillar  drawing  there  was 
an  advantage  in  cutting  tlie  pillar  at  right  angles  to  the 
room  length  and  that  the  stepped  pillar  line  was  not  a  dis- 


advantage even  though  it  involved  the  support  of  a  larger 
area  of  roof  over  the  excavation.  The  cutting  of  the  roof 
on  an  inclined  line  parallel  to  the  line  of  break  was  both 
unsafe  and  unconservational. 

Frank  Haas  declared  that  what  Mr.  Virgin  regarded  as  a 
desideratum — -the  lining  of  the  pillar  face  with  the  break 
line — was  anything  but  an  advantage.  Keeping  water  out 
of  an  unpillared  section  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  good 
practice.  Has  not  the  floor  of  the  mine,  he  asked,  been  sub- 
jected to  wet  conditions  for  centuries  prior  to  mining,  for 
coal  in  its  natural  state  is  always  wet.  So  long  as  the 
mine  floor  is  under  water,  new — that  is,  atmospheric — 
agents  cannot  affect  it  and  it  is  better  preserved  in  conse- 
quence. Dry  conditions,  he  declared,  accentuate  deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Keeley  could  not  assent  to  Mr.  Haas'  statement,  for 
he  said  he  had  found  in  places  that  water  had  a  distinctly 
bad  effect.  Mr.  Virgin  in  reply  said  that  near  Wheeling  he 
had  much  trouble  from  water  flooding  the  workings.  The 
river  rose  and  entered  the  mine,  and  thereafter  he  could 
not  find  footing  for  props,  and  the  pillars  cracked.  Con- 
tinued submergence  might  be  well,  but  if  the  air  has  once 
been  allowed  to  act  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  act  a  second 
time  the  result  is  not  so  favorable. 

In  regard  to  these  contentions  it  may  be  said  that  the 
stepped  roof  makes  it  possible  to  let  the  roof  receive  at 
places  the  full  support  of  the  coal.  Where  the  line  is  cut 
straight  the  roof  for  the  whole  length  of  the  face  is  resting 
on  props  which,  as  placed  in  practice,  are  unequal  to  the 
load.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  water  on  the  clay  it  may 
be  said  that  the  weight  on  the  floor  causes  it  to  heave, 
giving  the  water  opportunity  to  be  more  active  in  the  dis- 
integration of  the  bottom  than  it  was  before  the  coal  was 
excavated.  Where  the  pressures  are  not  so  great  the  floor 
is  not  broken,  and  the  water  cannot  act  to  any  depth.  The 
natural  floor  may  be  wet  on  top  and  so  freed  from  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  lower  down  it  may  contain  bodies  of  that  sub- 
stance that  will  dissolve  and  swell,  causing  the  floor  to 
become  unduly  weakened.  The  effect  of  water  depends  on 
the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  bottom  and  on  the  material 
of  which  the  bottom  is  composed.  In  some  mines  water 
seems  to  act  as  a  preservative. 

Storage  of  Coal  as  an  Operating  Facility 

W.  A.  Weldin,  of  Blum,  Weldin  &  Co.,  engineers,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, read  a  paper  on  "Coal  Storage  at  Mines."  He  de- 
clared that,  as  pursued  at  mines,  storage  had  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  carry  the  mine  over  short  periods  of  delay, 
such  as  are  caused  by  failure  of  cars  to  arrive  owing  either 
to  the  railroad's  inability  to  place  cars  according  to  its 
promises  on  that  or  the  previous  day  or  to  the  necessity  for 
holding  back  cars  that  were  imperfectly  cleaned  or  needed 
some  trifling  repairs,  or  (2)  to  enable  the  mine  to  run 
when  the  orders  called  for  specific  sizes  of  coal  and  did  not 
provide  a  balanced  demand  for  all  the  sizes  which  the  mine 
produced.  He  regarded  the  storage  pile  at  the  mines  rather 
as  an  operating  facility  than  as  a  corrective  of  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  coal  industry. 

It,  however,  had  some  seasonal  value.  The  Lake  ship- 
ments were  largely  of  screened  coal.  While  Lake  move- 
ment was  brisk  and  other  shipments  were  unduly  low  there 
was  apt  to  be  an  excessive  demand  for  screen  sizes  and 
something  should  be  done  to  find  a  place  for  the  slack. 
Later  the  slack  became  in  somewhat  greater  demand  than 
lump  or  nut  coal.  He  declared  that  storage  should  provide 
for  the  separate  piling  of  the  different  sizes  and  held  that 
the  coal,  when  recovered,  should  be  returned  to  the  tipple 
above  the  screens,  so  that  it  could  be  resized. 

Mr.  Weldin  said  that  a  hold-up  of  cars  for  a  few  hours 
should  no  longer  be  a  valid  cause  for  wasting  the  time  of 
daymen  in  the  mine  and  on  the  tipple.  The  mines  should 
run  steadily  all  day  long,  and  when  loading  into  railroad 
cars  was  resumed  then  the  storage  machinery  should  be 
reversed  and  coal  brought  back  to  the  tipple  for  loading. 
He  said  that  often  a  manager  was  much  pleased  to  find 
that  three  or  four  men  on  a  holiday  could  load  out  a  whole 
day's  run  and  so  make  use  of  railroad  cars  where  otherwise 
they  would  have  to  be  held  idle. 

Sometimes  when  the   railr  ad  company  has  placed  cars, 
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it  may  be  hard  to  get  out  enough  men  to  load  them.  In  this 
case  the  railroad  has  a  grievance,  and  the  rating  of  the 
mine  may  be  cut  down.  In  cases  the  rating  may  be  kept 
higher  if  enough  coal  has  been  stored  to  keep  the  mine 
running  steadily  regardless  of  the  number  of  absentees. 

Mr.  Weldin  said  that  coal  could  be  stored  in  mine  cars. 
This  system  though  high  in  first  cost  saved  labor,  because 
the  coal  could  be  held  and  dumped  without  involving  any 
additional  charge.  There  were,  of  course,  other  advantages 
in  having  more  cars  than  normal  operation  demanded. 

Storage  in  bins  has  always  been  practiced  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region,  the  coke  ovens  being  charged  at  a  cei'tain 
time  each  day  from  the  coal  in  the  bins.  Such  storage 
also  has  been  customary  where  railroad  locomotives  have 
to  be  coaled  at  night.  At  these  places  the  benefits  of  the 
balancing  effect  of  storage  have  always  been  felt.  The 
main  subject  of  Mr.  Weldin's  remarks,  however,  was  ground 
storage.  He  remarked  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  store  coal. 
Many  have  embarked  in  it,  forgetting  that  recovery  is  more 
difficult  than  storage  unless  proper  preparations  for  recovery 
have  been  made.  Speaking  about  storage  over  tunnels  he 
said  it  might  prove  inadvisable  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
coal  during  severe  winters. 

Build  a  Pile  of  Piles,  Not  a  Single  Pile 

In  reference  to  fires  in  coal  piles  he  stated  that  the  form- 
ing of  a  single  pile  of  coal  by  dropping  the  material  onto 
the  peak  and  letting  it  roll  down  the  sides  was  likely  to 
favor  spontaneous  combustion.  Coal  should  be  stored  by 
dropping  little  heaps  at  different  points  in  the  yard.  By 
making  a  number  of  such  piles  the  coal  could  be  built  up 
so  that  the  large  and  small  coal  would  be  completely  inter- 
mingled. At  some  plants  it  has  been  possible  to  prevent 
heating  by  washing  the  coal  prior  to  storage. 

E.  A.  Holbrook,  assistant  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  spoke  on  the  topic  "The  Bureau  of  Mines'  Interest 
in  the  Coal  Industry."  Mr.  Holbrook  said  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines'  appropriation  ran  about  50c.  for  each  man  en- 
gaged in  the  industry.  No  individual  service  could  well 
be  rendered  by  the  bureau  with  such  a  small  appropriation. 
All  the  bureau  could  do  was  to  point  out  the  right  methods 
and  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  apparatus  and  equipment 
are  permissible  for  use  in  the  mines. 

Should  inspection  be  added  to  its  duties  the  bureau's  ap- 
propriation would  have  to  be  greatly  increased.  He  hoped 
that  this  function  would  not  be  given  to  the  bureau,  but 
that  duties  such  as  these  would  be  performed  by  state  in- 
stitutions. It  was  a  great  surprise  to  foreign  visitors  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  had  no  regulatory  powers  and  had 
been  given  only  advisory  functions.  Mr.  Holbrook  said  that 
the  bureau  was  assisting  much  in  standardization  work. 
There  was  a  need  for  greater  similarity  in  track  gages  and 
other  like  dimensions  and  much  need  for  greater  uniformity 
in  state  laws  regulating  mining. 

Bureau  a  Fact-Finding  and  Announcing  Body 

The  bureau,  he  said,  is  a  fact-finding  body  which  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  the  clearing  houses  in  the  in- 
dustry. It  drew  together  the  experience  of  all  individuals 
and  institutes  in  the  country  and  abroad  and  gave  the 
digested  results  to  the  mining  public  of  the  United  States. 

William  K.  Wilbur,  of  the  Koehler  Manufacturing  Co., 
described  the  Wheat  lamp,  which  gives  as  much  as  2.1 
candlepower  and  is  unusual  in  other  ways.  Francis  McQuil- 
lan, of  the  Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  Co.,  of  Fairmont, 
showed  how  a  small  company  using  machines  rated  at  400 
hp.  pi-obably  would  supply  generators  capable  of  producing 
that  amount  of  electrical  energy,  but  if  five  plants  went 
together  they  might  be  able  to  get  along  satisfactorily  with 
1,100  hp.,  though  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  installed 
machinery  would  be  2,000  hp. 

Where  several  plants  are  combined  the  several  machines 
make  their  separate  demands  at  different  times  and  with 
care  to  keep  the  diversity  factor  low,  by  pumping  at  night 
and  charging  batteries  at  that  time,  the  whole  load  of  2,000 
hp.  can  be  handled  by  generators  rated  at  550  hp.  or  400 
kw.  There  is,  therefore,  an  advantage  in  central  station 
power   which    is    based   not   alone    on    efficiencies    in   equip- 


ment and  better  power-house  management  but  on  the  low- 
ering o*  the  diversity  factor  by  taking  on  the  needs  of 
plants  which  make  demands  for  current  at  different  times. 
In  the  afternoon  transportation  was  provided  to  the 
Idamay  mine  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  where  the  shaft 
was  inspected  on  the  surface  and  below,  a  visit  paid  to  the 
amusement  hall  and  the  power  house.  Idamay  shaft  is 
slightly  over  500  ft.  deep  and,  being  a  gaseous  mine,  the 
men  use  electric  lights  exclusively. 


Government  Wants  Oil  and  Gas  \  aluation 
Engineers  and  Aids 

THE  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  that  it 
will  receive  applications  until  Sept.  1  for  positions 
under  the  income  tax  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  as  follows:  Valuation  aid 
<;oil  and  gas),  at  $1,200  to  $2,500  a  year;  assistant  valua- 
tion engineer  (oil  and  gas),  at  $2,500  to  $3,600  a  year;  and 
valuation  engineer  (oil  and  gas),  'it  $3,600  to  S4,800  a  year 
or  higher. 

Appointees  at  an  annual  compensation  of  $2,500  or  less, 
whose  services  are  satisfactory,  will  be  allowed  the  increase 
of  $20  a  month  granted  by  Congress.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  at  any  place  for  a  written  examina- 
tion, but  will  be  rated  upon  the  subjects  of  (1)  physical 
ability,  weighted  at  10  per  cent,  and  (2)  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience,  weighted  at  90  per  cent. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  its  representative  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tom house  in  any  city. 


Want  Work  Divided  Evenly  Between  All  Men 
Working  for  Any  One  Company 

ONE  thousand  miners  assembled  at  Petersburg,  Ind., 
June  9,  from  all  points  in  southern  Indiana  to  protest 
against  the  Pike  County  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Mar- 
tin Howe  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  hiring  men  to  do  syndicate 
work  at  the  Atlas  mine,  north  of  Petersburg,  the  company 
having  a  score  of  miners  at  work  at  that  mine  cutting 
entries  for  winter  trade.  The  miners  contended  the  syndi- 
cate work  should  be  divided  equally  among  all  men  employed 
in  the  mine,  numbering  nearly  400.  Matters  were  settled 
amicably  when  the  men  in  the  mine  came  out  and  told  the 
protesting  miners  that  they  would  refrain  from  further 
work  until  an  agreement  could  be  reached  by  the  operators 
and  the  miners. 

Illinois  Mine  Catches  Fire;  Men  Escape 

WHEN  the  underground  machine  shop  of  a  mine  belong- 
ing to  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.R..  located  :t  Mark.  111., 
caught  fire,  June  10,  it  blocked  the  exit  of  600  men  but 
nevertheless  they  managed  to  escape.  The  shop  is  located 
half  a  mile  back  from  the  main  shaft.  It  was  announced 
that  all  the  men  had  been  checked  out  of  the  mine.  The 
operation  is  in  Putnam  County,  in  the  La  Salle  district. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  will 
recommend  that  all  statistical  activities  of  the  government 
be  consolidated  into  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Census 
Bureau,  to  embrace  a  division  of  mineral  production  sta- 
tistics to  include  statistics  now  handled  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  a  division  of  occupational  statistics  to  take 
over  mine-accident  statistics  now  handled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  pl.-xns  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
coal  trade  by  the  organization  within  his  Department  of  a 
coal  trade  group  under  a  supervisor,  with  assistants,  and 
an  advisory  committee. 


Op 


Edited  W      /▼% 
James  T.Deard^     \! 


Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Ventilation 


Poor  Mine  Ventilation  Means  Loss  of  Efficiency. 
Bad  Air  Renders  Men  Incapable  of  Performing  a 
Day's  Work.     The  Daily  Tonnage  Drops  Accord- 
ingly     Good  Ventilation  Quickly  Pays  for  Itself. 
mHE  letter  of  Henry  Bock,  entitled     required  by  a  man  who  shovels  coal  or 
T"Efficiency    in     Ventilation ''    CooJ     -J-  a  shot.       ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^ 
Age,    April    28,   p.  J^^,   draws Jimeb^         Few  m     _^^^^^^   .^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
attention  to  the  need  of  good  "ime  yen       pay            '      j^          j  ventilation  under- 
tilation.    There  is  no  way  of  estimating     saiy  to  P^^^^^^/           ^^     the  means 
the  real  cost  of  failure  to  provide  a^ple     ground.     At  t  e^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
ventilation   at  the  working  face   ot    a     to   ormg  ^ ^ ^ 


were  over  a  mile  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom. ,.  ,    J  . 

The  work  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
ninety  days.  In  that  case  the  com- 
pany took  the  opportunity  of  brushing 
the  roof,  which  gave  them  Plenty  of 
good  stone  for  the  stoppings.  With 
this  material,  they  built  8-in.  walls  up 
against  the  old  stoppings,  which  pro- 
duced the  desired  result  and  has  kept 
the  mine  ventilated  during  the  past 
seven  years.  The  new  stoppings  were 
all  of  stone.  GEORGE  Edwards. 

Pikesville,    Ky. 


mine.  ,,  .. 

A  comparison  between  a  well  venti- 
lated mine  and  one  that  has  Wtle  or 
no  ventilation  reveals  a  marked  ditter- 
ence  in  the  physical  ability  of  the  work- 
ers to  accomplish  the  tasks  given  them 
Even    the    most    casual    observer    will 
notice   this   difference,   on   his   visit   to 
mines  of  either  class.    In  the  one  there 
is  action  on  every  hand,  while  m  the 
other  nothing  appears  to  move  except 
at  a  snail's  pace. 

It  is  quite  common  on  going  into  a 
mine  to  find  one  section  of  the  work- 
ings where  everything  is  in  order  and 
there  is  action.     In  another  section  of 
the   same   mine,  perhaps   vastly   difler- 
ent  conditions  are  observed.     Disorder 
and    complaint    are     on    every    hand. 
Generally,  one  has  not  far  to  look  to 
find  the  excuse  for  this  difference.     It 
is  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  air 
furnished  the  men. 
No  Miner  Can  Be  Blamed  for  Not 
Working  When  Air  Is  Bad 


Entering    a    place   where   the    air    is 
poor,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
miner  seated  in  the  breakthrough  where 
he  can  get  what  little  air  is  passing. 
On  calling  his  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  his  place,  he  yawns  and  man- 
ages  to    say,    "Yes,"    and    then    yawns 
again,  adding,  "I'll  attend  to  that  after 
awhile."  Continuing  on  our  way  through 
the    section,   we    find    a   very   tired   'ot 
of  men  and  the  animals,  if  any,  ha  'e 
the  same  jaded  appearance.   The  trouble 
is,  there  is  not  air  or,  I  would  rather 
say,   oxygen   enough    to   keep   the    men 
alive  to  their  work.     Everything  drags 
along  and  the  result  is  a  low  tonnage 
and  a  high  cost-sheet. 

This  condition  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
men.     They  have  complained  from  time 
to  time,  but  there  has  been  no  response 
on  the  part  of  the  management,  who 
are  wont  to  claim  that  this  section  of 
the  mine  is  not  a  good  producer.     Even 
the    foreman    reports    that    the    air    is 
fairly    good,    but    forgets   that    a    man 
walking    through    a    section    consumes 
about  one-tenth  of  the   amount  of   air 
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in  the  mines  of  which  they  have  charge 
Once  in  a  great  while  we  find  a  board 
stopping   that   does  not  leak,   at   least 
for  a  year;   but,  as   a   rule,  this  kind 
of  stopping  is  an  ineffective  means  of 
distributing  the  air  and  should  be  con- 
demned. 
Build  Solid  Air-Tight  Stoppings 
To  my  mind,  there  is  just  one  way  to 
insure  good  ventilation  at  the  working 
faces  in   a  mine,  and  that  is  to  build 
substantial   stoppings  on  all  main  en- 
tries.    Such  stoppings  should  be  built 
of    concrete   or   brick   laid    in    cement. 
Overcasts  should  be  built  of  the  same 
material.      All    of   this   class    of   work 
should  be  constructed  in  a  manner  that 
will    lend    support    to    the    roof    and 
not  be  destroyed  or  rendered  ineffective 
by  reason  of  settlement  in  the  strata. 
While  there  are  many  well  ventilated 
mines,  I  know  of  none  better  than  one 
mine   I   now  have    in   mind   where   the 
stoppings   are  all  built  of  brick.     The 
main-entry  stoppings  in  that  mine  are 
laid  up  three  bricks  thick  for  half  the 
distance  and  two  bricks  thick  the  re- 
maining half.    On  the  cross-headings  or 
flats,  the  stoppings  are  carried  up  half- 
way with  a  thickness  of  two  bricks  and 
finished  with  one  brick  in  thickness  the 
remaining  half. 


Stoppings  Built  by  Contractor 

All  the  stoppings  are  built  by  con- 
tract, the  company  furnishing  the  ma- 
terial and  delivering  it  where  it  is 
needed,  before  the  contractor  goes  to 
work.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  work  two  men  can 
accomplish  when  they  have  the  neces- 
sary material  at  hand  and  there  is  no 

delay. 

In  contrast  with  this  instance,  1  re- 
call another  mine  that  was  old  and 
poorly  ventilated.  The  condition  was 
such  that  the  mine  inspector  compelled 
them  to  rebuild  all  the  main-entry  stop- 
pings. He  asked  that  there  should  be 
lo.OOO  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  passing 
through  the  last  breakthroughs  on  the 
main    north    and    south    entries,   which 


Coal  Pulverizing  Stations 

Efforts  made  by  producers  of  coal  to 
render  their  product  adapted  to  the 
particular  use  of  consumers  and 
assist  in  its  distribution. 

WE  read  with  interest  the  editorial 
that  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  April 
7  p.  612,  entitled  "Pulverizing  Stat- 
ions." It  would  seem  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  was  not  familiar  with  the 
methods  employed  by  us  in  the  manu- 
facture and  handling  of  powdered  coal 
here  in  the  West. 

The  plant  where  we  manufacture 
this  product  is  located  close  to  and. 
indeed,  is  practically  at  one  of  our 
mines,  where  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  centrally  situated  with  respect 
to  our  other  mines,  numbering  seven 
in  all.  These  mines  are  at  distances 
apart  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 

miles.  . 

The    powdered    coal    is    shipped    in 
specially  designed  cars  to  our  distribu- 
ting   yards    in    this    city    where    it    is 
bunkered.      Distribution    to    consumers 
is  made  by  large  motor  trucks,  as  we 
observe  is  recommended  in  your  article. 
To   the   best   of    our   information,    we 
are  the  only  manufacturers  of  powdered 
coal  who  employ  this  method  of  hand- 
ling and  distributing  their  product. 

Again,  the  editorial  states,  "The  man 
who  has  coal  to  sell  must  do  his  part  to 
convert     a     potential     into    an     actual 
market."  which   we   are   also  doing  by 
maintaining    a    department    of    experi- 
mentation   that   furnishes   service   and 
advice  to  the  present  consumer,  in  the 
handling   of   all    engineering  problems. 
Our     engineering     department     has 
perfected    a    scheme    for    marine    in- 
stallation   that    makes    it    possible    to 
use    restricted    bunker    space    in    ship 
bottoms.      Such     an     installation     will 
soon   be  made   in    a   local   boat,   which 
we  expect  will  demonstrate  the  practic- 
ability of  the  use  of  powdered  coal  in 
marine  practice. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.. 
J.  T.  Dovey.  Assistant  to  the 
Seattle.  Wash".  Vice-President. 
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Depth  of  Water,  Airway  Half- 
Full,  Another  Solution 

Applying  a  principle  in  geometry,  in- 
stead of  employing  an  algebraic  eqiui- 
tion. 

PERMIT  me  to  offer  the  following 
solution  for  finding  the  depth  of 
water  in  an  airway  having  the  form  of 
a  trapezoid  and  half-full,  which  ques- 
tion was  asked  and  answered  in  Coal 
Age,  April  14,  p.  676.  My  solution 
does  not  depend  on  the  use  of  algebra 
or  a  complicated  formula. 

This  airway  being  a  trapezoid  hav- 
ing a  width  of  9  ft.  on  the  floor  and 
6  ft.  at  the  roof  and  its  height  being 
6  ft.,  its  sectional  area,  as  found  in  the 
previous  solution,  is6xi(6-j-9)  = 
45  sq.ft.  When  the  airway  is  half-full 
the  area  of  the  wetted  section  is,  there- 
fore, 22 J   sq.ft. 

Now,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  trape- 
zoid be  extended  till  they  meet  at  a 
point,  there  will  be  formed  a  triangle 
whose  base  is  the  floor  of  the  airway, 
or  9  ft.  But,  since  the  two  sides  ap- 
proach each  other  9  —  6=3  ft.,  in  a 
height  of  6  ft.,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  in  each  two  feet  of  height,  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  formed  is  2 
X  9  =  18  ft.,  and  its  area  is  H9  X  18) 
=  81  sq.ft.  The  area  of  the  triangle 
above  the  water  when  the  airway  is 
half-full  is  then  81  —  22h  =  5Sh  sq.ft. 

We  can  now  apply  the  principle  of 
geometry  that  the  areas  of  similar  fig- 
pres  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 
of  their  like  dimensions.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  like  dimensions  of  similar 
figures  are  to  each  other  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  areas.  On  this  basis,  the 
ratio  of  the  altitudes  of  the  two  tri- 
angles is  equal  to  the  square  root  of 
the  ratio  of  their  areas. 

Therefore,  calling  the  altitude  of  the 
triangle  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
X,  we  have 


X  /58.5  .-^ 

lg=  \/-gj7  =  1/0.7222  =  0, 
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x  =  18  X  0.85  =  15.3  ft. 

Finally,  subtracting  this  altitude 
from  the  altitude  of  the  large  triangle, 
gives  the  depth  of  the  water  when  the 
airway  is  half -full;  thus,  18  —  15.3  = 
2-7  ft.  Joseph  Northover. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Safety  in  Machine  Pillar  Work 

Safety,  the  primary  object  in  coal  ex- 
traction. The  breakline  in  pillar 
work  never  regular.  Greater  pro- 
tection afforded  by  solid  coal  than  by 
post  timbering. 

REGARDING  the  relative  safety  and 
completeness  of  extraction  of  the 
coal  afforded  by  the  two  methods 
suggested  of  starting  to  cut  the  rib,  in 
drawing  back  pillars  on  the  retreating 
system,  Coal  Age,  Apr.  28,  p.  757, 
permit  me  to  say,  safety  is  always  the 
first  thing  to  consider  in  the  extraction 
of  coal. 

The  retreating  method  of  mining 
if  properly  conducted,  presents  a 
maximum  degree  of  safety,  as  the 
workmen  are  protected  by  the  natural 


support  of  solid  pillars  of  coal  be- 
tween them  and  the  mine  opening. 
When  these  pillars  are  made  of  suit- 
able dimensions  they  are  more  effective 
in  maintaining  a  secure  condition  of  the 
roof  than  any  artificial  means  that  can 
be  applied  for  that  purpose. 

How  Roof  Falls  in  Pillar  Work 
In  order  to  illustrate  my  idea,  I 
am  presenting  a  small  section  of  pillar- 
work  on  tne  retreating  system,  show- 
ing two  pillars  A  and  B  that  have  been 
cut  through  by  the  machine,  leaving 
two  stumps  of  coal  to  be  taken  out 
with  the  pick.  As  here  shown,  in  the 
retreating  method  the  end  of  each  con- 
secutive pillar  is  behind  that  next  ad- 
joining. 

Now,  if  the  machine  cut  is  started  on 
the  outby  rib,  as  appears  in  the  figure, 
the  miner  is  protected  by  the  solid 
coal  behind  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  cut  was  to  be  started  on  the 
inby  side  of  the  pillar  the  only  pro- 
tection   afforded    the   miner   or    cutter 
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SHOWING   SMALL   SECTION  OF 
PILL.AR   WORK 

would  be  a  few  posts.  Such  protec- 
tion would  only  be  adequate  if  it 
were  possible  to  maintain  a  safe  un- 
shattered  condition  of  the  roof  by 
standing  props. 

My  experience  is,  however,  that 
even  when  posts  are  stood  in  double 
rows  they  will  be  knocked  out  by  the 
fall  of  roof  common  in  pillar-work. 
The  idea  often  prevails  among  mining 
men  that  the  bi-eakline  in  pillar  ex- 
traction will  coincide  with  the  line  of 
the  ends  of  the  pillars,  as  indicated  by 
the  broken  line  DE,  in  the  figure. 

Instead  of  this,  experience  teaches 
that  the  roof  will  fall,  in  any  and  all 
directions,  up  to  the  line  of  a  natural 
support,  if  the  coal  is  taken  out  com- 
pletely. It  is  also  a  fact  that  each 
successive  fall  will  generally  be  of 
greater  extent  than  the  preceding  one 
and  will  exert  a  greater  crushing  force 
on  the  supporting  pillars. 

Removing  Stumps  by  the  Pick  Is 
Always  Dangerous  Work 

But,  referring  again  to  the  figure, 
before  the  stump  can  be  removed  with 
picks,  posts  must  be  stood  as  shown  at 
C;  and,  unless  these  posts  practically 
fill  up  the  roadway  as  far  as  the  waste, 
the  I'oof  fall  that  follows  the  taking  out 
of  the  stump  will  either  extend  across 
to  the  opposite  rib  or  so  shatter  the 
formation  as  to  make  the  place  unsafe 
for  work. 


In  taking  out  the  stump,  the  work 
should  be  started  from  the  inby  end 
and  progress  from  A  toward  B,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  crush- 
ing action  on  the  decreasing  size  of 
the  stump.  In  this  manner,  the  work 
is  made  less  hazardou.s,  as  it  is  con- 
.stantly  approaching  the  point  of 
natural  support. 

If  the  work  on  the  stump,  however, 
was  to  progress  in  a  direction  from  B 
to  A  the  hazard  would  be  greater;  be- 
cause, at  the  moment  of  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  the  miner  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  point  of 
natural  support  and  would  have  farther 
to  go  to  reach  safety. 

Cutting  the  Rib  from  the  Inby  ob 
Gob  Side  of  the  Pillar 

In  respect  to  the  complete  extraction 
of  the  coal,  the  plan  of  starting  the 
machine  cut  on  the  inby  rib  of  the  pillar 
would  doubtless  give  good  results  if 
safety  of  access  could  be  maintained. 
In  my  opinion  complete  extraction  de- 
pends on  maintaining  a  safe  access  to 
the  working  face  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  certain  when  the  work  is 
started  on  the  outby  rib  and  the  pillars 
cut  through  to  the  gob  side. 

Reference  lias  been  made,  by  way  of 
comparison,  TO  the  plan  of  cutting 
across  the  ends  of  pillars  with  machine 
or  pick.  If  advisable  at  all,  this 
should  be  done  only  under  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  roof,  where  a  large  area 
can  be  extracted  before  a  fall  occurs, 
and  should  be  limited  to  the  first  fall 
that  takes  place. 

Though  not  having  seen  the  plan 
followed  of  starting  the  machine  cut  on 
the  inby  rib,  I  fail  to  understand  how 
there  would  be  either  greater  safety  in 
its  adoption  or  a  more  complete  ex- 
traction of  the  coal.  I  have  seen  the 
machine  cut  started  on  the  outby  rib, 
under  oi'dinaiy  and  bad  roof  conditions, 
and  believe  the  remaining  stump  can 
then  be  extracted  completely  and  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  safety. 

Holsopple,  Pa.  I.  C.  Parfitt. 


Angle  of  Shot  holes  in  Blasting 
Coal 

The  depth  to  which  a  shothole  is 
drilled  may  comply  icith  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  but  the  direction 
of  the  hole  mxtke  the  shot  dayigeraus. 
The  angle  the  hole  makes  with  the 
face  of  the  coal  has  an  important 
bearing  on  safety. 

IN  RESPECT  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  wording  of  the  Bituminous  Mine 
Law  (Art.  4,  Sec.  9)  referred  to  in 
Coal  Age.  April  14,  p.  676,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  editor  that  the  word 
"undercutting"  should  read  cutting 
and  apply  to  any  cut  made  in  mining 
the  shot. 

However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
matter  of  greater  importance  which  is 
not  mentioned  -n  the  law  is  the  angle 
that  the  drillhole  should  make  with  the 
face  of  the  coal.  To  my  mind,  this 
feature  should  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  mine  foreman  when  in- 
specting a  hole  before  it  is  charged. 
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For  instance,  a  hole  may  be  drilled 
to  a  depth  much  less  than  the  cutting 
and  yet  the  angle  of  the  hole  be  such 
that  the  shot  will  be  out  of  balance. 
When  such  a  hole  is  fired  there  will 
most  probably  result  a  windy  shot 
that  would  be  dangerous  if  any  gas  is 
present,  or  much  worse  if  dry  dust  has 
accumulated  as  is  often  the  case  in 
a  mine  known  to  be  free  from  gas. 

Firing  Two  Badly  Placed  Shots 
Causes  Explosion 

To  illustrate  this  point,  may  I  recite 
briefly  the  terrible  result  of  firing  two 
shots  that  had  been  drilled  at  a  wrong 
angle  with  the  coal  face  ?  The  accident 
happened  in  a  62-ft.  seam  having  an 
inclination  of  30  deg.,  and  where  the 
ventilation  was  natural. 

In  a  room  driven  about  12  ft.  to  the 
rise  of  the  gangway,  a  centercut  had 
been  made  in  the  face  of  the  coal,  to  a 
depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.  The  place  was 
driven  narrow  to  be  used  as  a  chute 
when  drawing  back  the  pillars,  in  re- 
treating. The  accompanying  figure 
shows    the    position    of    two    shotholes. 


driving  chute  on  a  30-deg.  pitch 

one  in  the  top  and  the  other  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coal  and  each  drilled  to 
a  depth  of  only  2  ft. 

The  top  hole  made  an  angle  of  about 
40  deg.  above  the  pitch  of  the  seam, 
while  the  bottom  hole  dipped  20  deg. 
with  the  floor.  Most  men  will  agree 
that  while  the  holes  were  not  as  deep  as 
the  cutting  the  angles  at  which  they 
were  driven  required  a  much  doe  per 
cut  to  avoid  danger. 

The  two  holes  were  charged  with 
black  powder  and  fuse.  The  firing  of 
the  holes  resulted  in  a  windy  shot  and 
a  dust  explosion  followed  that  killed 
43  men.  It  was  thought  that  both  holes 
blew  their  tamping.  Some  argued  that 
the  shots  did  not  explode  at  the  same 
time  and  the  flame  of  the  second  shot 
M'as  projected  into  the  explosive  gases 
and  dust  created  by  the  first  shot. 

Men  Were  Killed  by  the  Afterdamp; 
Bodies  Not  Burned 

There  were  23  men  working  in  that 
section  and,  while  eight  of  these 
managed  to  escape,  they  died  from  the 
eff"ects  of  their  burns  within  three  days. 
The  remaining  20  men  were  killed  with 
the  afterdamp  which  was  carried  by 
the  current  into  another  section  of  the 
mine.  The  velocity  of  the  air  was  about 
120  ft.  a  minute.  These  men  had  no 
traces  of  burns. 

Investigation  showed  that  where  the 
flame  extended  it  traveled  low  near  the 
floor.  A  mule  boss  was  found  dead 
with  his  lower  limbs  and  body  burned, 


while  clothes  that  hung  on  the  timbers 
near  the  place  were  not  scorched.  It 
appears  that  any  of  these  burns  were 
not  sufiicient  to  cause  death,  which 
must  have  resulted  from  the  deadly 
afterdamp. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  not 
great,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
cars  were  overturned,  nor  any  great 
fall  of  roof  found  on  the  roads.  At 
the  same  time,  much  coked  dust  was 
found  on  timbers  at  a  distance  of  STS 
ft.  from  where  the  shots  were  fired. 
The  explosion  caused  no  fire,  probably 
owing  to  the  lack  of  oxygen  in  the 
mine  air. 

It  should  be  stated  that  two  men 
were  found,  three  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, lying  unconsious  in  the  mine  and 
were  revived  when  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. They  undoubtedly  were  at  a 
point  where  the  afterdamp  had  become 


more  diffused  so  that  the  percentage 
of  carbon  monoxide  or  other  gases 
present  was  not  sufficient  to  cause 
death. 

This  accident  happened,  of  course, 
where  the  miners  were  permitted  to 
fire  their  own  shots,  a  practice  not  yet 
abolished  in  many  mines.  Where  com- 
petent shotfirers  are  employed,  men 
will  hardly  take  .the  risk  of  placing 
shots  in  a  manner  that  they  know  will 
not  be  accepted  and  fired.  This  should 
be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ment of  shotfirers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mine  foreman  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  the  propei'ty, 
it  is  important  that  he  should  see  that 
all  shotholes  are  drilled  at  safe  angles 
with  the  face  of  the  coal.  It  is  not 
enough  to  test  the  depth  of  the  hole. 

Peru,  111.  Gaston  Libiez. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Endless  vs.  Tail-Rope  Haulage  on  a  Slope 

Choice  of  Rope  Haulage  in  a  Slope  Opening  Depends 
on  Practical  and  Physical  Conditions.  Endless  System 
Gives   Uniform    Output,    but  Costs  More  to  Install 


WE  ARE  opening  a  new  slope  mine 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  haul 
the  coal  from  the  bottom  up  the  slope 
and  over  a  tramway,  a  distance  of 
about  2,000  ft.  in  all.  As  yet,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  decide  what  is  the  best 
system  of  haulage  to  employ.  The 
choice  lies  between  the  endless-rope  and 
the  tail-rope  systems.  We  have  been 
advised  to  adopt  the  endless-rope 
system,  which  is  said  to  have  peculiar 
advantages  that  make  it  superior  to  the 
tail-rope  system.  The  chief  objection 
to  following  this  advice,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  we  would  not  then  be  able 
to  use  our  present  hoisting  drum,  which 
has  a  spiral  groove  that  would  cause 
the  cable  to  feed  off"  the  drum. 

Will  Coal  Age  or  any  of  its  practical 
readers  give  us  what  information  they 
may  have  that  will  enable  us  to  decide 
on  the  best  course  to  follow:  or  state 
were  we  can  get  such  infoi'mation? 

,  Mo.        General  Manager. 


Regarding  the  choice  between  an  end- 
less-rope and  other  systems  of  haulage, 
on  a  slope  2,000  ft.  long  including  the 
tramway,  it  should  be  stated  that  much 
will  depend  on  such  conditions  as  the 
grade  of  the  slope,  available  trackroom 
at  the  slope  bottom  and  on  the  tipple, 
the  daily  tonnage  desired  and  condi- 
tions in  the  mine  that  will  make  pos- 
sible a  uniform  supply  of  coal  at  the 
slope  bottom. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  endless-rope 
system  of  haulage  affords  a  more 
uniform  output  and  supply  of  coal  at 
the  tipple.     This  system,  however,  has 


the  disadvantage  that  the  rope  is  kept 
running  continuously;  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  uniformly  constant  load  on 
the  engine,  the  cars  must  be  attached 
to  the  rope  at  regular  intervals,  which 
requires  a  constant  supply  of  coal  at 
the  slope  bottom. 

The  system  has  one  decided  advan- 
tage over  other  rope  systems  in  that  it 
requires  a  minimum  space  or  track- 
room,  both  on  ihe  tipple  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope.  In  -the  use  of  another 
system  of  rope  haulage,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  track- 
room  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
incline  for  the  landing  of  any  number 
of  cars  that  the  engine  will  haul. 

Ordinarily,  a  tail-rope  system  would 
not  be  employed  on  a  slope,  unless  the 
inclination  was  so  slight  that  the 
empty  cars  would  not  run,  by  gravity, 
down  the  incline  and  drag  the  rope 
after  them.  While  an  endless-rope 
system  can  be  used  to  advantage  on 
slopes  where  the  inclination  is  not  too 
great,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  con- 
struct an  engine  plane  or  use  a  reversed 
gravity-plane  .-ystem. 

The  engine-plane  system  of  haulage 
is  best  adapted  to  steep  inclines.  The 
engine  is  located  at  the  head  of  the 
incline  and  hauls  the  loaded  trips  up  to 
the  tipple  and  lowers  the  empties  to 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  which  requires  the 
use  of  a  single  track  only. 

Gravity-plane  haulage  is  better 
adapted  to  more  moder.;te  inclinations. 
In  this  system,  however,  two  tracks  are 
required,  an  empty  and  a  loaded  track; 
or  a  passing  track,  or  parting,  must  be 
arranged   at   'he   middle  of  the   incline 
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to  allow  the  two  trips  to  pass  each 
other.  In  this  system,  the  descending 
empties  help  to  balance  the  ascending 
loaded  cars,  which  reduces  the  load  on 
the  engine. 

In  both  engine-plane  and  gravity- 
plane  haulage,  the  cost  of  installation 
is  less  than  in  endless-rope  haulage, 
as  the  former  are  more  simple  and  re- 
quire a  less  length  of  rope  than  the 
latter.  While  a  hoisting  drum  having 
a  spiral  groove  can  be  used  on  an  en- 
gine   plane,    a   gravity    plane    operated 


with  a  single  rope  will  generally  re- 
quire a  double  drum,  in  ordor  to  avoid 
the  fleeting  of  the  rope  on  the  drum. 
The  same  is  also  true  in  an  endless-rope 
haulage,  for  a  like  reason.  When  a 
double  drum  is  employed,  the  grooves 
are  circular  instead  of  being  spiral. 
As  the  rope  makes  but  half  a  turn  on 
each  drum,  there  is  no  fleeting  or  side 
movement.  One  advantage  of  either 
the  engine-plane  or  gravity-plane  sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  not  operated  except 
when  coal  is  to  be  hoisted. 


Examination  Questions 
.  Answered 


Examination,  Mine  Foremen  and  Firebosses, 
Bituminous  (Pa.),  April  5-8,  1921 


{First-Grade  Questions) 


Question — In  shaft  and  slope  open- 
ings generating  explosive  gas,  what 
are  the  requirements  in  airways  and 
travelingways  according  to  law? 

Answer — The  Bituminous  Mine  Law 
of  Pennsylvania  requires  (Art.  6)  that 
there  shall  always  be  two  openings 
available  for  the  use  of  the  workmen; 
such  openings,  if  shafts,  to  be  not  less 
than  200  ft.  apart  and,  if  slopes,  150 
ft.,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
inspector.  The  passageway  connect- 
ing the  two  openings  must  be  kept  in 
safe  condition  for  travel;  and  (Sec. 
3)  a  passageway  5  ft.  high  and  3  ft. 
wide  must  be  cut  in  the  solid  strata 
around  the  shaft,  at  each  landing. 

Mines  generating  explosive  gas  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  detected  on 
a  lamp  must  have  at  least  four  main 
entries,  two  leading  from  the  main 
opening  and  two-  from  the  second  open- 
ing. Where  locked  safety  lamps  are 
used  exclusively  there  must  be  pro- 
vided a  fifth  main  entry  to  be  used 
wholly  as  a  travelingway  for  the  men, 
provided  these  entries  are  expected  to 
reach  a  length  of  5,000  ft. 

Non-gaseous  mines  are  required  to 
have  at  least  two  main  entries,  one 
leading  from  the  main  opening  and  one 
from  the  second  opening.  Where  these 
entries  are  expected  to  reach  a  length 
of  5,000  ft.  the  law  requires  that  the 
employees  shall  be  hauled  in  and  out 
of  the  mine  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  shift;  or  a  third  entry  must 
be  provided  to  be  used  entirely  as  a 
travelingway  for  the  men  by  which 
they  can  safely  reach  the  surface. 

Where  the  coal  is  less  than  3i  ft.  in 
height,  the  law  requires  the  traveling- 
way  to  have  a  clear  height  of  at  least 
45  ft.;  but  if  the  height  of  the  coal  is 
4  ft.,  that  of  the  travelingway  must 
not  be  less  than  5  ft.  and  its  width 
6  ft.  Travelingways  must  be  well 
drained  and  free  from  refuse,  smoke 
and  noxious  gases,  and  contain  no  elec- 
tric wires  unless  these  are  protected  in 


a  manner  not  to  endanger  life.  The 
law  further  provides  (Sec.  5)  that  an 
overcast  or  undercast  passageway  must 
be  provided  by  which  employees  can 
cross  the  main  slope  if  there  are  work- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  mine. 

Question — Give  your  views  as  to  the 
cause  of  crushing  of  coal  pillars  in 
ivorking  faces  and  roadways,  and  state 
what  method  you  tvould  adopt  to  over- 
covfie  it. 

Answer — The  crushing  of  pillars 
left  for  the  support  of  the  roof  is  due 
to  the  size  of  the  pillars  not  being 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  cover, 
thickness  of  the  seam  and  character  of 
the  roof,  floor  and  coal.  Crushing  may 
result  also  from  maintaining  too  large 
a  standing  area,  which  has  the  effect 
of  throwing  an  excessive  weight  on  the 
pillars.  At  other  times,  pillars  are 
crushed  by  the  advance  of  a  creep  or 
squeeze  started  in  another  place. 

To  prevent  crushing  larger  pillars 
must  be  provided,  taking  out  less  coal 
in  the  first  working.  Also,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  induce  falls  of  roof  in 
the  waste  and  abandoned  areas  in  the 
mine.  A  careful  study  must  be  made 
of  the  character  of  the  roof,  floor  and 
coal,  thickness  of  the  seam  and  depth 
of  cover,  to  determine  the  width  of 
opening  and  size  of  pillars. 

Question — Name  and  descnbe  the 
explosive  gases  met  with  in  bitnmhioiis 
coal  mines.  What  are  their  dangers  to 
life  and  injurious  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  u'orkmen?  Give  their  symbols 
a)id  specific  gravities  and  say  where 
they  are  usually  found  and  how  the  law 
requires  them  to  be  removed. 

Answer — There  are  three  explosive 
mine  gases,  commonly  found  in  the 
bituminous  field:  namely,  methane  or 
marsh  gas  (CH,),  specific  gravity 
0.559;  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  specific 
gravity  0.967;  hydrogen  sulphide 
(H.S),  specific  gravity  1.1912.  Olefiant 
gas    (CsHj),  specific  gravity  0.978,  and 


ethane  (CjH,j,  specific  gravity  1.0366, 
occur  less  frequently,  associated  with 
methane. 

Methane  being  lighter  than  air  ac- 
cumulates at  the  faces  of  steep  pitches 
or  in  rise  workings  where  it  may  be 
found,  or  at  the  roof  in  level  .seams. 
The  gas  has  no  color  or  odor  and  is  not 
poisonous.  As  it  has  no  available  oxy- 
gen it  will  not  support  life  when  un- 
mixed with  air.  Likewise,  the  pure  gas 
will  not  support  flame;  but  mixed  with 
air  it  forms  firedamp,  which  is  inflam- 
mable or  explosive,  according  to  the 
percentage  of  gas  present. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  an  exceedingly 
poisonous  gas,  very  small  percentages 
present  in  the  air  breathed  being  in- 
stantly fatal  to  life.  It  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood  from  which  it  is 
removed  with  difficulty.  This  gas  is 
found  in  close,  poorly  ventilated  places 
where  a  gob  fire  may  be  in  progress. 
It  is  also  produced  in  the  explosion 
of  powder,  or  wherever  the  oxidation 
of  carbonaceous  matter  takes  place  in 
a  limited  supply  of  air.  Carbon  men- 
oxide  forms  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  afterdamp  of  gas  or  dust  ex- 
plosions. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  also  a  poison- 
ous gas  and  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  low  damp  places  in  the  mine,  par- 
ticularly if  the  coal  contains  much  py- 
rite.  The  gas  has  a  strong,  unpleasant 
odor.  Mixed  with  air  in  certain  pro- 
portions it  forms  an  explosive  mixture 
that  is  dangerous. 

Question — What  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  safeguard  the  u-crkmen  in 
dry  and  dusty  miiies  generating  ex- 
plosive gas? 

Answer — Such  a  mine  should  be  well 
ventihited  and  the  air  distributed  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  in  each 
section  or  split.  Every  means  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  an  explosive  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  air  at  the  working 
face.  Where  safety  lamps  are  required 
at  any  point,  the  entire  mine  should  be 
worked  exclusively  with  locked  safety 
lamps  of  an  approved  type.  Mixed 
lights  should  not  be  allowed,  except 
drivers  and  motormen  may  be  permit- 
ted to  use  open  lights  on  main-intake 
airways.  It  is  far  better^  however,  for 
them  to  use  electric  cap  lamps.  Strict 
regulations  must  be  enforced  in  respect 
to  blasting.  All  shots  should  be  charged 
and  fired  by  shotfirers,  after  the  men 
have  left  the  mine.  No  accumulations 
of  dust  or  fine  coal  should  be  permitted 
at  the  working  faces,  and  all  roadways 
and  travelingways  should  be  cleaned 
at  regular  intervals.  Only  permissible 
explosives  should  be  used  to  charge 
the  hole.  All  electrical  installations 
should  be  made  by  a  competent  elec- 
trician familiar  with  mining  conditions. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  install  an  effi- 
cient sprinkling  system  throughout  the 
mine.  Finally,  careful  examination  of 
all  working  faces  should  be  made  within 
three  hours  of  the  time  when  the  men 
enter  for  work,  and  firebosses  or  safety 
inspectors  should  make  frequent  in- 
spection of  each  working  face  through- 
out the  day. 
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West  Virginia  Coal  Output  Gained  While 
Coke  Production  Shrank  During  1920 

ALTHOUGH  the  annual  report  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Mines  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1920,  has  not  been  printed,  the  report  has  been  compiled 
and  discloses  the  fact  that  during  the  period  mentioned 
there  were  882  companies  reporting  1,440  operating  mines, 
Avhich  together  with  the  small  wagon  mines  produced  89,- 
590,274  net  tons  of  coal,  an  increase  over  the  coal  produced 
during  the  previous  year  of  5,586,853.4  net  tons. 

Below  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  production  of  coal  and 
coke  for  the  fiscal  years  1919-1920,  together  with  increases 
and  decreases  in  net  tons: 


1919 

■Coal 84,980,552  2 

■Coke 1,956,068 


1920 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Change  in 
Per     Cent 


89,590,274       5,586,853.4(1)  6  09(1) 

1,172,217  783,851(D)      40.06(D) 


From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  production 
of  coal  for  the  year  covei-ed  by  the  report  was  increased  to 
the  extent  of  5,586,853.4  net  tons  over  thci  year  1919,  yet 
the  production  of  coke  during  the  same  period  decreased 
783,851  net  tons. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  coal  produced  during  the  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  State  Department  of  Mines,  was 
$271,970,474.40;  the  value  of  the  coal  used  m  operating  was 
$4,726,615.40  and  the  value  of  coal  sold  in  local  trade  and 
to  tenants  was  $5,225,208.40.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the 
value  of  coal  used  in  coke  ovens  was  $6,366,007,  making 
the  value  of  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  $252,252,643.60. 
The  value  of  coal  mined  by  small  country  mines  is  estimated 
at  $3,400,000.  The  Department  of  Mines  estimates  the 
value  of  all  coal  sold  at  $250,877,852  and  of  all  coke  sold  at 
$7,455,300.12,  a  combined  value  of  $258,333,152.12. 

The  change  in  value  compared  with  the  previous  year  is 
as  follows: 


■Coal  (Increase) . . 
Coke  (Decrease) . 


$66,364,424  44 
5,278.702.56 


Net  increase  in  value  of  product . 


$61,085,721    88 


Tonnage    of    originating    geographical    districts    during 
1920,  compared  with  1919,  was  as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


District 

Panhandle 

Fairmont 

Preston-Barbour . 

Elk  Garden 

Mason 

Putnam 

Kanawha 

New  River 

liOgan 

Pocahontas 

Mingo 

Small  mines 


1920 


3,771, 

14,408, 

6,084, 

2,722, 

202 

368, 

11,615 

14,502 

11,482. 

20,202. 

3,110, 

1,120, 


201  3 
782  I 
564  6 
079  4 
533  0 
245  9 
019  4 
352  5 
349  8 
264  3 
881.7 
000.0 


1919 

3.251,381.3 

12,671,426  9 

5,163,129  4 

2,854,929  3 

143,754  2 

319,284  0 

11,463,159  7 

13,272,574  6 

10,893,282  4 

21.046,546  1 

2,781,084  3 

1.170,000  0 


Increase 

519,820  0 

1,737,355.2 

921,435.2 

'  58,778  7 

48,961.9 

151,859.7 

1,229,777  9 

589,067  4 

329797.4 


Decrease 


132,849.9 


844,281.7 


89,590.274  0       84  980,552  2       5,586,853  4        977,131    6 

During  the  year  there  were  3,542  mining  machines  in 
use  at  1,027  mines,  employing  34,547  men  and  producing 
62,780,349  net  tons  of  coal,  which  is  78.62  per  cent  of  the 
total  producti)3n  of  the  state  and  which  is  5,256,898.1  net 
tons  more  than  the  machine-mined  coal  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  .Tune  30,  1919. 

The  total  acreage  of  coal  mined  during  1920  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, based  upon  returns  from  the  operators  to  the  De- 
partment of  Mines,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
J), 618.  The  mines  of  the  state  averaged  182  days  during  the 
fiscal  year  as  compared  with  204  during  the  preceding  year. 

There  were  75  coke  plants  operated  in  the  state  during 
the  year,  reporting  a  total  of  10,359  ovens,  of  which  number 
4,232  were  in  actual  operation,  there  being  6,127  ovens  not 
in  use  during  the  year.  There  were  2,097,037.6  net  tons  of 
coal  converted  into  coke,  yielding  1,172,217  net  tons  of  coke. 
The  decrease  in  the  production  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year  was  783, Sf)!  net  tons,  at  a  decreased  valuation  of 
$5,278,702.56.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  coke  was  $6.36, 
a  decrease  of  15c.  per  ton  compared  wi'h  the  preceding 
year. 

During  the  year  there  were  employed  at  the  mines  and 
coke  ovens  within  the  .^^tate  an  average  of  97,426  persons,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  5,860.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber employed   there  were:    14.385  pick  miners,  29,425  ma- 


chine miners,  5,122  machine  runners  and  helpers,  28,237  in- 
side laborers,  19,237  outside  laborers,  and  1,205  coke 
v,^orkers. 

Counting  superintendents,  mine  foremen,  firebosses, 
store  managers,  store  and  office  clerks,  it  would  be  safe  to 
add  five  persons  pei  mine  employed  in  these  capacities. 
Basing  this  estimate  on  1,440  producing  mines,  it  would 
make  a  total  of  7,200  persons,  or  a  grand  total  of  employees 
directly  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  mines  of 
104,626. 

During  the  year  the  average  price  received  by  pick 
miners  throughout  the  state  for  mining  mine-run  coal  was 
91c.  as  against  80c.  in  1919.  The  average  tonnage  produced 
by  each  pick  miner  was  1,595,  an  increase  of  51  tons 
over  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  average  annual  wage  of  pick 
miners  (all  pick  miners  included)  was  $1,451.45,  which  was 
an  increase  of  $216.25  over  that  of  1919. 

There  were  320  lives  lost  in  connection  with  the  mining 
industry  of  the  state  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 
Of  the  above  number,  287  were  killed  inside  the  mines  and 
33  outside,  or  a  total  decrease  of  58  during  that  period,  44 
of  which  decrease  was  inside  and  14  outside. 


Coal  Shipments  to  Head  of  Lakes  to  June  1 
Nearly  Six  Times  Those  of  1920 

SHIPMENTS  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  Duluth-Superior 
docks  this  year  have  far  exceeded  in  volume  those  made 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  No  doubt  this 
is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  earlier  opening  of  navigation 
this  year.  Until  June  1,  1920,  only  276,400  tons  had  been 
received  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  This  year  1,633,200  tons 
were  on  the  docks  June  1. 

The  smaller  companies  have  received  their  quota  of  coal 
nnd  are  in  infinitely  better  condition  this  year  than  last, 
according  to  a  survey  made  for  Coal  Age  by  the  Tomlinson 
Company,  Duluth,  vessel  agents. 

Coal  receipts  at  Duluth  and  Superior  from  the  opening  of 
navigation  to  June  1,  1921,  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year,  are  as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


1920 


1921 


.\nthracite     Bituminous       .\nthracite    Bituminous 


Northwestern 

Berwind 

Pittsburgh 

Carnegie 

Hanna 

Reeves 

Boston .  . 

Inland 

Clarkson 

Northern 

Zenith  Furnace 

Philadelphia  &  Reading . 

Corporation 

Reiss 

Pur.-sglove 

Lehigh 

Great  Lakes 


8.700 


13.000 
35.000 
3L500 


66,800 
30.500 
11.300 
18,560 
16.400 


3.000 
7,666 


6.300 
70,000 


May  receir  is. . . 
Total  to  May. 


174.500 
N  one 


5.000 
30,000 


70.000 

7.200 

12,800 

7,900 

276.400 
None 


30.200 

39. 300 
15.300 
10.300 


20.200 
11.000 

5b.ioo 


176.400 
85,500 


Totals 174,500  176.400 

Anthracite  receipts  in  exces.*  of  last  year.  87.400  tons. 
Bituminous  receipts  in  exces-s  of  last  year.  1.356.800  tons. 


261.900 


232.800 

175.000 

310,000 

113.800 

97.300 

5.500 

56.200 

114,800 

98,000 

80.000 

34,000 

63,466 

88.000 

6,200 

45.860 

1.521.200 
112.000 

1.633.200 


The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association  of 
Albany  has  protested  to  Congress  against  government  con- 
trol or  regulation  of  the  coal  industry. 


Secretary  of  Interior  Fall  has  endorsed  the  pending 
bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  purchase  coal  for 
all  government  services,  but  suggests  that  the  navy  and 
toast  guard  be  exempted  and  be  allowed  to  purchase  their 
own  fuel.  

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association  had  a  two  days'  conference  in  New 
York  on  June  10  and  11  at  wiiich  the  Frelinghuysen  bill, 
now  being  considered  in  Washington,  was  discussed.  The 
committee  also  considered  the  Pennsylvania  State  tax  bills 
The  meetings  were  executive  and  no  statement  was  given 
(iut  as  to  what  action  the  commtitee  took  regarding  the 
pi-oposed  legislation. 
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Byproduct  Coke  Plants  in  the  United  States 

Manufacturers  of  byproduct  coke  in  the  United  States  May  1,  1921,  as  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 


Operator 
Alabama 

Alabama  By-Products  Corp 

Gulf  States  Steel  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co 

Also  in  111.,  Ky.,  Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Pa.,  W.  Va. 

(Tenn.  C.  I.  &  R.R.  Co.) 

(Central  Iron  &  Coal  Co.) 

Slo3s-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co 

Tenne.ssee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.R.  Co 

Woodward  Iron  Co 

Colorado 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co 

Illinois 
Chicago  By-Product  Coke  Co 

Coal  Products  Mfg.  Co 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  (Also  in  Ind.) 

International  Harvester  Co 

North  Shore  Gas  Co 

St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

(By-Products  Coke  Corp.) 

Indiana 

Central  Indiana  Gas  Co 

Citizens  Gas  Co 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  (Also  in  111.) 

Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co 

Inland  Steel  Co 

Linton  Gas  Co 

Steel  <fe  Tube  Co.  of  American  (Also  in  Wis.) 

Kentucky 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

(Kentucky  Solvay  Coke  Co.) 

Maryland 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Also  in  Pa.) 

Massachusetts 
New  England  Fuel  &  Trans.  Co 

Michigan 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Michigan  Alkali  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  By-Product  Coke  Co 

Minnesota  Steel  Co 

Zenith  Furnace  Co 

Missouri 
Laclede  Gas  I-ight  Co 

New  Jersey 

Camden  Coke  Co 

Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co 

New  York 

Donner-Union  Coke  Corp 

Empire  Coke  Co 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

(Wickwire  Steel  Co.) 

Ohio 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Co 

Hamilton-Otto  Coke  Co 

McKinney  Steel  Co 

National  Tube  Co 

Penn  Iron  &  Coal  Co 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

(Otis  Steel  Co.) 

(Ironton  Solvay  Coke  Co.) 

(Portsmouth-Solvay  Coke  Co.) 

Toledo  Furnace  Co 

United  Furnace  Co 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  By-Product  Coke  Co 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Also  in  Md.> 


Cambria  Steel  Co. 


Carnegie  Steel  Co 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co 

Philadelphia  Suburban  Gas   &  Electric  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co 

Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

(.\merican  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.) 

Rhode  Island 
Providence  Gas  Co 

Tennessee 
Chattanooga  Coke  &  Gas  Co 

Washington 
Seattle  Lighting  Co 

West  Virginia 

Domestic  Coke  Corp 

La  Belle  Iron  Works 

Semet-Solvay  Co.  (Also  in  Ala.,  etc.) 

(National  Tube  Co.) 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America 


Address 

American  Trust  Bldg.,  Birmingham. 

Brown-Marx  Bldg.,  Birmingham 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

(Birmingham) 

(Holt) 

American  Trust  Bldg.,  Birmingham.. 

Birmingham 

Woodward 

Boston  Bldg.,  Denver 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Aurora 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

606  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. . 
Waukegan 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

(Chicago) 

Muncie 

Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis 

208  South  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  111. . 

Terre  Haute 

South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Linton 

Ill  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

(Ashland) 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

1 1 1  Devonshire  St.  ,  Boston 

Dearborn 

Wyandotte 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

1000  Hamline  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

Morgan  Park  Station,  Duluth 

West  Duluth 

1017  Olive  St..  St.  Louis 

80  Park  Place,  Newark 

Box  267.  Jersey  City 

Box  193,  Buffalo 

Geneva 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

(Buffalo) 

Western  Reserve  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  . 

Youngstown 

Hamilton 

Perrv-Pavne  Bldg.,  Cleveland 

Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland 

Republic  Bldg.,  Youngstown 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

(Cleveland) 

(Ironton) 

(Portsmouth) 

Western  Reserve  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  . 
Western  Reserve  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  . 
Stambaugh  Bldg.,  Youngstown 

McKeesport 

Bethlehem 


Widener  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 


Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Chester 

Pittsburgh 

52  Vnnderbilt  Ave.,N.  Y.  City 

Syracuse,  N .  Y 

(Philadelphia) 

Turks  Head  Bldg.,  Providence 

Jame<  Bldg.,  Chattanooga 

S:uart  Bldg.,  Seattle 

Drawer  436,  Cleveland,  O 

Steuben ville,  O 

Syracu.*e,  N.  Y 

(Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Milwaukee 

First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 


Name  or  Location  of  Worti  Number  and  Kind  of  Oveoa 

Birmingham 50  Koppers 

Alabama  City 37  Koppera 

Ensley 240  Semet-.Solvay 

Tuscaloosa 60  .Semet-.Solvay 

Birmingham 1 20  .SemBt-Solvay 

Fairfield 434  Kopper-i 

Woodward 80  Koppers 

60  Wilputte 

90  Koppers  being  rebuilt 
Minnequa 120  Koppers 

Chicago 1 00  Koppers  building 

,  ,.  .  ;  35  Koppers 

Jol'et '   18  Wilputte 

Joliet 280  Koppera 

South  Chicago 88  Wilputte 

Waukegan 13  Semet-Solvay 

r^       -^    r,„  \  80  Roberts 

GramteCity ^  240  Roberta  building 

South  Chicago 280  Semet-Solvay 

Muncie 22  Klonne 

Langsdale 41  Semet-Solvay 

„  ^  J  100  Lnited-Otto 

^^o^^ct I    40  Wilputte 

Gary 700  Koppers 

_         TT     i  /  30  Gas  Machinerv 

Terre  Haute '  30  Koppers 

Indiana  Harbor 1 30  Kopper> 

Li  ton 3  Gas  .Machinery 

Indiana  Harbor 120  Semet-Solvay 

Ashland 108  Semet-Solvay 

Sparrows  Point 300  Koppers 

Everett 400  United-Otto 

Dearborn 1 20  Semet-Solvay 

Wyandotte 54  United-Otto 

Detroit 215  Semet-Solvay 

St.  Paul 65  Koppers 

Duluth 90  Koppers 

West  Duluth 65  Umted-Otto 

St.  Louis 56  Koppers 

8  Piette  building 

Camden 150  United-Otto 

Kearny 165  Koppers 

Buffalo 150  Koppers 

Geneva 46  Semet-Solvav 

f  94  United-Otto 

Lacka^  anna \  282  Rothberg 

1  60  Semet-Solvay 

Solvay 40  Semet-Solvay 

Buffalo 60  Semet-.Solvay 

Cleveland 1 80  Koppers 

Young.-itown 84  Koppers 

Kokotto 100  United-Otto 

River  Furnaces 204  Koppers 

Lorain 208  Koppers 

Canal  Dover 24  Roberts 

Youngstown 143  Koppers 

Cleveland 1 00  Semet-Solvay 

Ironton 60  Semet-Solvay 

Portsmouth 1 08  Seraet-Solvay 

Toledo 94  Koppers 

Canton 47  Koppers 

Youngstown 306  Koppers 

Glas-sport 120  United-Otto 

Bethlehem 424  Koppers 

Lebanon 90  Semet-Solvay 

£,»     1.  I   1 20  Semet-Solvav 

Steelton (  60  Koppers 

f  210  United-Otto 

Franklin (92  Koppers 

I   1 90  Cambria-Belgian 

(  60  Canib.-Belg.  bldg. 

Rosedale •!  60  C.'imbria-Belgian 

1  88  Semet-Solvay  bldg. 

Clairton 768  Koppers 

Farrell 212  United-Otto 

Pittsburgh 300  Koppers 

Chester 40  Semet-Solvay 

Midland 1 00  Koppers 

Swedeland 110  Koppers 

Dunbar 110  Semet-Solvay 

Sassafras  Point 40  Koppers 

Alton  Park 24  Semet-Solvay 

Seattle 20  Klonne 

Fairmont 60  Koppers 

FoUausbee 94  Koppers 

Benwood 1 20  Semet-Solvay 

Milwaukee 1  20  Semet-Solvay 

Mavville 108  Uni  ed-Otto 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


A  DDRESSING  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  at  Minneapolis, 
L\  June  16,  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty 
X  A.  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  foundation  for  a  revival 
of  business  was  being  soundly  laid. 

"Notwithstanding  that  there  is  still  considerable  'frozen'  credit  in 
this  country,"  Mr.  Sisson  said,  "the  principal  economic  problem  is  not 
the  credit  situation,  although  many,  especially  in  agricultural  districts, 
appear  to  think  so.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  general  revival  of  business 
is  the  difficulty  of  developing  an  adequate  demand  for  goods. 

"Superficial  consideration  of  that  problem  would  suggest  that  the 
solution  would  lie  wholly  in  the  readjustment  of  prices.  But  lower 
prices  in  many  lines  have  not  aided  materially  in  stimulating  buying. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  instances,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem, 
the  lower  the  price  the  less  buying  there  has  been.  This  curious 
antithesis  has  been  due  to  the  belief  generally  entertained  that  prac- 
tically all  commodity  prices  were  certain  to  recede  even  more  than  they 
have,  which  has  tended,  naturally,  to  prolong  the  buyers'  strike. 

"It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  public  to  study  recent  price 
trends  and  their  underlying  factors,  for  many  significant  developments 
are  occurring.  For  instance,  the  wholesale  prices  of  several  basic  com- 
modities, namely,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  sugar,  rubber,  copper,  lead,  pig 
iron,  petroleum  and  timber,  increased  2-h  per  cent  last  month.  That 
advance  marked  the  end  of  a  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  from  their  peak,  on  June  1,  1920,  which  represented  a 
fall  of  more  than  54  per  cent. 

"While  there  is  great  unevenness  in  price  levels  and  some  com- 
modities must  undergo  further  liquidation,  it  is  equally  true  that  other 
prices  have  depreciated  too  much  and  are  now  beginning  to  ascend  to 
their  rightful  level.  It  is  essential  for  the  public  to  realize  that  the 
turn  has  arrived  in  the  prices  of  some  commodities. 

"Many  buyers  seem  to  be  pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  purchasing 
policy  in  the  hope  that  prices  generally  will  recede  to  the  pre-war 
level.  Apparently  they  fail  to  understand  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
at  what  level  prices  are  stabilized — so  long  as  they  are  stabilized, 
which  is  the  important  object.  And  stabilization  will  come  when  there 
is  proper  adjustment  of  various  commodity  prices  one  to  another  and 
between  costs  of  production  and  distribution  of  commodities  and  their 
prices  to  consumers." 


Rail  Freight  Movement  Gains 

An  increase  of  18,907  cars  loade-l 
with  revenue  freight  durinjj;  the  week 
ended  May  28,  compared  with  the 
previous  week,  is  shown  by  reports 
from  the  railroads.  The  total  for 
the  week  was  787,237  cars.  This  was 
110,970  cars  less  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920,  but  23,476 
more  than  were  loaded  during  the 
corresponding  week  in  1919.  In- 
crease compared  with  the  previous 
week  were  reported  in  all  commodi- 
ties except  ore.  The  largest  gain 
was  made  in  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts, 9,085  cars  more  than  the  week 


before.  A  total  of  164,870  cars  were 
loaded  with  coal,  which  was  6,358 
cars  greater  than  during  the  preced- 
ing week  but  9,700  less  than  during 
the  same  week  last  year. 


Endicott-Johnson  Co.   Growing 

The  Endicott-Johnson  Shoe  Co.  is 
about  to  increase  operations  by  open- 
ing the  west  half  of  the  Victory 
factoi-y  building  at  Johnston  City. 
This  half  of  the  building  has  never 
been  occupied.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  gymnasium  and  dance  hall.  The 
work  of  equipping  it  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  began  June  17. 


Railroads   Plan   Shop  Work 

The  railroads  are  preparing  to  be- 
gin intensive  shop  work  on  the  re- 
pairing of  their  freight  cars  on  July 
1,  the  date  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
national  agreements.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives  reports 
that  there  are  about  400,000  idle 
freight  cars  at  the  present  time, 
and  309,091  were  in  bad  order  on 
May  1.  The  total  number  of  freight 
cars  owned  by  the  railroads  is  2,400,- 
000,  all  of  which  will  be  pressed  into 
service  if  the  shipping  and  traffic  of 
the  country  pick  up  to  normal.  The 
companies  also  will  be  helped  finan- 
cially when  the  12  per  cent  reduction 
in  wages  becomes  effective  July  1. 


Southern  Textile   Mills   Resume 

The  Putnam  Cotton  Mills,  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  are  preparing  to  reopen  on 
full  time.  The  Bothwell  Hosiery  Mills, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  resumed  op- 
erations with  a  full  force  of  em- 
ployees this  week.  Textile  mills  of 
Kinston,  N.  C,  are  working  five  days 
a  week,  an  increase  from  the  three- 
day  schedule  effective  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  Kingsport  plant  of  the 
Mead  Fibre  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  began 
operations  June  16.  The  plant, 
which  employs  several  hundred  men, 
had  been  closed  down  for  several 
months  because  of  lack  of  orders  and 
general  business  depression. 


Plant  Operations  Gaining 

General  Manager  A.  E.  Swan 
states  that  production  is  steadily 
gaining  at  the  plant  of  the  Sharon 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  parts  and 
frames,  according  to  the  Iron  Age. 
Every  department  is  on  part  time, 
with  average  production  between  35 
and  40  per  cent.  The  Oneida  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  which 
had  been  shut  down  since  shortly 
after  Jan.  1,  reopened  its  plant  on 
a  50  per  cent  production  basis  on 
June  6  to  handle  an  accumulation 
of  new  business  enabling  a  schedule 
of  about  50  trucks  per  week  for 
several  months  forward. 


Bridgeport  Plant  to  Employ  8,000 
The  General  Electric  Co.  purposes 
making  its  plant  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country's  industries.  General  Man- 
ager Joseph  Clarke  announces.  He 
states  that  tentative  schedules  call 
for  a  payroll  of  8,000  workers  there 
compared  with  1,200  at  present.  The 
company  expects  to  employ  2,000  by 
next  month.       

Hercules   Knitting   Co.   Expands 

An  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
HeiTules  Knitting  Co.  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  will  be  in  operation  by  autumn. 
Part  of  the  machinery  has  already 
arrived  from  Europe.  The  company 
has  more  than  doubled  its  capacity 
by  additions  to  its  plant. 
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Extracts  from  George  H.  Cushing's 

Memorials  on  Coal  Legislation 

I. 

To  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen,  U.  S.  Senate: 

If  we  were  governed  by  the  dictates  of  self  interest  alone 
we  would  agree  with  you  that  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
should  be  stabilized;  that  all  unnecessary  mines  be  closed 
and  hence  competition  in  coal  be  destroyed;  that  buyers  of 
coal  be  compelled  by  law  to  purchase  their  full  annual 
requirements  in  twelve  equal  monthly  installments  and  that 
thereby  our  cost  of  soliciting  orders  be  more  than  cut  in 
half;  and  that  it  be  arranged  by  law  that  downward  as  well 
as  upward  fluctuations  of  prices  of  bituminous  coal  shall 
cease.  But  as  Americans  we  cannot  agree  that  this  interest 
in  the  financial  success  of  the  coal  industry  is  a  proper 
function  of  government. 

Also,  if  we  should  consult  our  pocketbooks  alone,  we  must 
agree  with  you  that  the  government  should  put  upon  our 
desks  every  Monday  morning  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand, 
the  amount  produced  during  the  preceding  week  and  the 
prices  obtained  for  that  coal.  It  would  give  us  the  strongest 
possible  hint  as  to  how  much  coal  we  should  produce  at 
once — or  fail  to  produce — where  we  could  best  look  for  a 
market,  and  what  price  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  get. 

However,  there  are  much  larger  considerations,  many  of 
which  we  cannot  discuss  here.  We  are  chiefly  concerned,  as 
an  association  of  business  men,  with  a  need  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public.  We  have  said  and  reiterated  that  this 
industry  served  the  public  best — and  itself  least — when  it 
was  free  from  governmental  restraint  and  dictation.  We 
have  made  certain  promises  to  the  American  people 
touching  prices  and  supply  which  promises  were  hypothe- 
cated upon  the  retention   of  our  economic  freedom. 

Further,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  were  seeking  the  suffrage  of  the  elec- 
torate, they  did  so,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  slogan: 
"Less  government  in  business  and  more  business  in  govern- 
ment." 

Neither  the  President  nor  his  party  has  repudiated  that 
slogan.  The  people  have  in  no  way  indicated  a  change  of 
mind  or  heart.     We  see  no  reason  for  reversing  our  views. 

Others  may  do  as  they  please  about  "less  government  in 
business."  We  take  our  stand  behind  the  President  and  his 
party  and  on  our  pledge  to  the  American  people.  Until  all 
parties  to  that  pledge  are  definitely  released  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  oppose  your  bill. — June  13,  1921. 

II. 

To  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  U.  S.  Senate: 

In  this  memorial  you  are  asked  to  consider  one  point.  At 
the  proper  time,  other  points  will  be  raised.  These  various 
memorials  will  raise  issues  which  in  the  long  run  cannot  be 
ignored.  You  may  stand  with  the  author  of  this  bill  and 
for  the  moment  close  your  eyes  to  these  issues.  But  that 
does  not  dispose  of  them.  They  are  public  questions  which 
should  be  discussed  before  legislations.  If  that  is  not  done, 
they  will  still  be  discussed. 

The  first  question  is:  What  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill? 

The  ready  answer  is:  To  give  Congress  and  the  people 
the  facts  about  coal. 

If  it  is  information  only  that  Congress  wants,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  now  all  needed  power  in  existing  statutes  to 
compel  coal  companies  to  supply  the  very  data  here 
demanded.  Besides,  the  coal  companies  have  been  giving 
accurate  information  promptly  for  twenty-five  years  and 
promise  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Confronted  by  this  fact.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  says 
there  is  a  need  to  have  in  the  government  someone  to  speak 
about  and  for  the  industry.  That  very  thing  was  tried  in 
1917  and  1920,  following  which  we  had  the  only  panics  in 
coal  history. 

But  if  it  is  regulation  that  you  are  beginning,  this  pro- 
posed bill  may  be,  as  Senator  Calder  suggested,  a  necessary 
first  step.  However,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  Secretary 
Hoover  emphatically  deny  that  this  bill  starts  regulation. 

Your  committee  passed  out  this  bill  without  a  hearing. 
Presumably  you   know  what   its   objective  is.     Would   you 


min.i  telling  the  people  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  do^ 
to  get  information  or  to  begin  regulation?     .     .     . 

With  so  much  now  admitted,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  the 
mind  of  the  representatives  of  the  coal  industry  that  this  is 
intended  as  the  beginning  of  detailed  regulation  of  coal  by 
the  government.     Can  you  say  anything  to  the  contrary? 

If  the  government  wants  information,  we  will  supply  it. 
But  we  warn  you  that  its  publication  will  do  much  to 
advance  prices,  but  nothing  to  reduce  them.  Coal  men  will 
understand  your  reports  and  how  to  use  them.  The  public 
must  remain  ignorant  and  defenseless. 

But,  if  you  wish  to  start  regulation,  then  our  president 
and  membership  desire  me  to  say: 

You  may,  in  your  optimism,  believe  that  mere  tables  of 
figures — duly  explained  and  interpreted — will  end  the  dis- 
putes between  capital  and  labor  or  between  buyer  and 
seller.  Our  practical  experience  teaches  us  differently.  We 
know  that,  confronted  by  facts  which  show  that  a  great 
industry  is  out  of  joint,  you  will  want  to  set  it  right. 

Your  first  effort,  of  course,  will  be  to  control  the  market 
— to  control  the  product  itself.  When  that  is  proved  a 
failure  unless  you  can  control  the  plants  which  produce  the 
coal,  you  must  next  try  to  control  the  competition  between 
the  plants.  To  do  that  you  must  eliminate  some  3,000 
unnecessary  mines  now  in  existence  and  then  arrange  that 
only  the  mines  which  are  considered  necessary  may  be 
opened  in  future. 

When  you  launch  upon  that  interesting  undertaking  you 
confront  at  once  the  fact  that  we  have  enough  coal  in  the 
ground  to  supply  all  needs  of  a  thousand  generations  but 
only  one  generation  extant  to  consume  it  today.  Before 
you  can  proscribe  a  new  coal  mine  you  must  control  all  of 
the  coal  in  the  ground.  That  you  may  do  in  two  ways 
only:  (a)  by  buying  from  present  owners  all  of  the  four 
trillions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  (b)  by  dispossessing  those 
owners  without  compensating  them.  This  last  proposition  is, 
then,  the  tremendous  undertaking  to  which  you,  innocently, 
find  yourself  committed  when  you  start  regulation. 

Our  president  and  membership  are  amazed  that  you 
should  enter  upon  such  a  project  without  public  hearing. 
They  believe  that  in  fairness  to  themselves  and  the  public 
you  should  now  state  clearly  whether  you  merely  want  to 
gather  information  about  coal  or  whether  you  want  to  start 
to  regulate  coal — and  h  nee  to  enter  upon  the  long  program 
here  outlined.  Will  you  not  dissolve  our  doubts  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  government  by  giving  to  us  and  the  public 
concretely  the  understanding  which  you  have  of  this  bill 
which  led  you  to  report  it  out  without  a  hearing? — June 
13,  1921. 

III. 

To  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  U.  S.  Senate: 

The  president  and  the  memberpiiip  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  renewing  their  appreciation  of 
the  courteous  treatment  you  have  accorded  to  them,  desire 
that  I  supplement  my  letter  of  June  13  by  saying: 

Laying  aside,  for  the  moment,  all  of  ^he  multitude  of 
considerations  which  press  for  attention,  we  ask  you  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  now  wise  to  enact  any  such  legislation 
as  the  proposed  in  S  1807. 

We  ask  you  to  assume  that  the  law  may  pass  both  houses 
of  Congress,  may  have  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
may  be  administered  righteously  and  faithfully  for  a  period 
of  years.  A  time  must  come  when  it  must  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  time  and  of  experience.  We  ask  you  to  try  to 
project  your  mind  into  that  future  period.  As  you' see 
mattez-s  today,  are  you  convinced  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  you  will  be  able  then  to  say  that  what  is  now 
proposed  was  a  wise  thing  to  do? 

Before  you  try  to  answer  that  question,  we  ask  you  to 
consider  carefully  the  times  in  which  this  legislation  is  pre- 
sented for  enactment.  Only  recently  our  business  was 
wholly  abnormal  and  artificial  because  of  the  need  to  make 
war.  The  demand  for  certain  things  was  abnormally  ex- 
panded; the  demand  for  other  things  was  all  but  suspended. 
Tomorrow  we  hope  to  be  in  a  period  of  peaceful  prosperity 
when  our  major  interest  will  be  in  commerce  and  when  the 
measure  of  our  success  and  security  will  be  the  volume  and 
diversity  of  our  interests. 

Today  we  are  in  the  half-way  stage  between  those  poles 
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of  national  activity.  Today  the  demand  for  the  few  things 
needed  in  war  is  suspended;  the  demand  for  the  many  things 
wanted  in  times  of  peace  has  not  been  revived. 

In  the  time  of  war,  prices  were  wholly  out  of  joint; 
distribution  was  dislocated;  transportation  was  in  conse- 
quence demoralized;  labor  was  thrown  off  its  stride;  capital 
in  a  new  and  strange  atmosphere.     .     .     . 

Readjustment  is  naturally  difficult  because  so  much  has 
to  be  done;  because  it  takes  time  to  destroy  the  artifices  in 
business,  to  remove  the  confusion  in  capital,  to  allow  labor 
to  get  its  stride  and  to  encourage  the  people  to  effect  their 
own  distribution  of  things. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  already  facing  business,  it 
is  proposed  in  S.  1807  that  the  nation  shall  attempt  by 
statute  to  fasten  new  artifices  upon  a  suffering  trade  to 
predetermine  the  program — not  only  for  the  present  but  for 
all  time — of  coal  and  do  it  in  advance  of  any  knowledge  of 
what  demands  the  people  may  soon  make  upon  that 
industry. 

We  ask  you:    Is  this  a  wise  thing  to  try  to  do?     .     .     . 

You  must  realize  that  coal  is  not  an  initial  business. 
Its  activities  are  measured  exactly  by  the  activities  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  carrier  and  the  merchants.  It  is  only 
active  when  those  other  interests  play  upon  it.  It  follows 
the  lead  strings  which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  It  follows 
then  that  any  man  who  can  prescribe  a  program  for  the 
coal  industry  can  with  equal  precision  outline  a  program 
for  all  industry.  Why  are  we  favored  and  the  others 
neglected  ? 

Is  it  wise  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  accept — without  public 
hearing  and   protracted  consideration — the  haphazard   rec 
ommendations    of   a   few   earnest   men   who    may   be   more 
venturesome  than  wise  ? 

If  the  same  program  is  not  to  be  applied  to  all  industries 
we  ask  you:  Is  it  wise  to  put  shackles  upon  the  coal  indus- 
try which  must  remain  the  common  servant  of  all  industry? 
Is  it  possible  to  have  a  free  industry  and  a  bound  coal  trade  ? 

We  especially  ask  you  to  consider:  It  is  obvious  and 
trite  that  the  only  secure  foundation  of  business  is  "con- 
fidence." Business  men,  of  course,  must  have  confidence 
in  one  another.  Above  everything  they  must  have  con- 
fidence in  their  government.     .     .     . 

Finally,  we  ask  you:  Do  you  believe  that  to  compel  the 
industry  to  supply  information  about  what  hMs  been  done 
will  reduce — even  by  one — the  number  of  unnecessary  mines, 
cause  the  withdrawal  from  investment  in  mines  of  a  single 
dollar,  add  one  day's  working  time  annually  to  mines  which 
are  now  idle  for  the  lack  of  demand,  equalize  as  between 
the  months  the  distribution  of  coal  ?  We  think  not.  Those 
are  questions  of  supply  and  demand  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  statutes. 

Will  it  do  anything  to  stop  the  quan-el  between  capital 
and  labor  in  the  coal  fields  ?  Will  it  do  anything  to  alleviate 
the  eternal  struggle  between  producer  and  consumer  or 
seller  and  buyer?  We  think  not.  Those  are  personal 
relations  with  which  Government  cannot  safely  concern 
itself.     .     .     .—June  15,  1921. 

IV. 

To  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  U.  S.  Senate: 

There  is  no  reason  why  we,  as  coal  men,  should  object  to 
giving  any  information  which  the  government  may  want. 
We  have  no  secrets  to  guard;  no  large  profits  to  conceal. 

That  is,  and  bluntly,  the  information  which  is  demanded 
will  be  of  immediate  and  considerable  monetary  value  to  all 
coal  companies.  They  alone  will  understand  what  the  figures 
mean.  They  alone  will  know  how  to  use  them — to  curtail 
output,  to  seek  their  market  only  where  stocks  are  small, 
and  to  correct  today's  prices  in  the  light  of  those  paid 
yesterday.  That  same  infoi-mation  will  be  of  no  service  to 
the  public  because  the  people  will  not  know  what  the 
figures  mean.  They  will  not  k;.ow  how  to  use  them.  It  is 
a  hug-handle  proposition,  a  container  with  a  handle  on  one 
side  only,  and  coal  companies  can  monopolize  that  handle. 

So,  the  information  is  worth  millions  to  the  coal  com- 
panies but  not  a  penny  to  the  public.  Besides,  if  it  is  merely 
information  which  is  wanted,  we  are  informed  that  this  law 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  If  the  government  has  this  power 
and  if  the  proponents  of  this  bill  know  that  it  has,  we  are 
justified   in   believing   that  they  are  not  merely  and  need- 


lessly duplicating  their  own  past  efforts.  We  are  justified 
in  looking  beyond  the  mere  demand  for  information  to 
something  else  concealed  in  the  bill.  We  find  that  concealed 
purpose  in  those  provisions  which  show  clearly  an  intention 
to  begin  detailed  regulation  of  coal.  We  refer  to  the  clauses 
calling  for  a  study  of  statutory  zoning,  a  study  of  statutory 
standardization  of  coal,  the  emergency  powers  given  to  the 
President  and  the  injunction  laid  upon  the  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce  and  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
recommend  annually  any  further  legislation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  may  be  needed. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  information  bill 
at  all.  We  believe  it  is  the  beginning  of  regulation. — June 
16,  1921. 

V. 

To  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  U.  S.  Senate: 

The  proposed  coal  measures  pretend  merely  to  get  in- 
formation. But  the  true  purpose  is  to  begin  detailed  regu- 
lation.    .     .     . 

When  we  expressed  amazement  at  the  audacity  of  this 
program  those  who  are  supposed  to  speak  for  this  govern- 
ment said:  "If  you  do  not  accept  this  mild  regulation,  you 
will  get  something  far  worse." 

In  private  and  in  public  meetings  they  have  held  that 
threat  over  us  for  two  years.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
name  the  exact  sources  from  which  our  punishment  would 
come.  We  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
asked  to  enter  a  race  to  defeat  the  ambitions  of  certain 
radicals — who  were  named — and  thus  to  prevent  them  from 
seizing  the  government  and  perverting  its  purpose. 

These  alleged  spokesmen  of  the  government  have  charac- 
terized regulation  as  socialism  and  bolshevism.  In  the 
same  breath  they  have  invited  us  to  become  socialists  and 
bolshevists  in  order  to  escape  both. — June  17,  1921. 


Roderick  Stephens  Says  Cost-and-Profit 
Reports  Violate  Constitutional  Rights 

RODERICK  STEPHENS,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
.  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  has  sent  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  opposition 
of  retail  coal  dealers  to  the  Frulinghuysen  bill. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Stephens'  letter,  dated  June  13,  follow: 

"We  cannot  reconcile  the  administration  program  of 
lower  taxes  and  of  governmental  economy  with  a  Federal 
stabilization  program  for  the  coal  trade  or  any  other  trade 
or  business,  and  remind  you  that  the  collection,  tabulation 
and  publication  of  the  fact  information  desired  by  Secre- 
tary Hoover  would  require  a  large  bureau,  and  if  cost  and 
profit  information  also  is  to  be  required,  the  bureau  would 
necessarily  become  one  of  the  most  costly  bureaus  of  any 
department  of  the  entire  government. 

"While  we  earnestly  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  proposed, 
information  service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
seriously  question  whether  such  a  service  would  substan- 
tially modify  price  or  supply  conditions  resulting  from  the 
inability  of  the  railroads,  while  in  a  state  of  lowered 
vitality,  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  belated  demand,  never- 
theless, we  are  willing  and  have  offered  to  supply,  vol- 
untarily, such  information,  exclusive  of  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  profits,  as  is  required  under  your  bill  (S.  1807),  in 
order  that  the  plan  may  be  perfected,  made  operative,  and 
a  practical  determination  of  its  true  value,  if  it  has  any, 
may  be  obtained. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  provision  that  all  retail  dealers 
may  be  required  to  compile  statistics  showing  their  business 
costs  and  profits,  because  we  hold  that  this  provision  invades 
our  constitutional  rights;  is  likely  to  make  available  to  our 
competitors,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  information  of  no 
proper  concern  of  theirs,  and  we  doubt  that  proper  consid- 
eration has  been  given  the  practical  difficulties  of  this 
requirement. 

"The  retail  coal  dealers  have  not  yet  been  heard  on  the 
subject  of  your  bill,  nor  have  they  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  clearly  define  their  attitude  toward  legislation  affecting 
their  interests,  and  confidently  believe  that  their  request 
for  such  a  hearing  will  not  be  unfavorably  received  by  the- 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  -commerce. 


June  23,  1921 
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Operators  Join  Opposition  to  Coal  Bill;  Frelinghuysen 
Measure  Made  Unfinished  Business  of  Senate 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correapondent 


THE  National  Coal  Association  has  come  out  as  being 
unequivocally  opposed  to  any  legislation  intended  to 
exercise  federal  control  over  private  business.  It  has 
been  stated  frequently  that  the  Frelinghuysen  coal  stabiliza- 
tion bill  was  drafted  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 
Officials  of  that  organization  have  had  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing certain  elements  in  the  coal  business  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  matter  was  cleared  up  last  week,  how- 
ever, when  Eugene  McAuliffe  authorized  the  National  Coal 
Association  to  announce  that  it  was  he  who  drafted  the 
bill  in  its  original  form.  Some  changes  have  since  been 
made,  notably  that  in  Section  5,  in  which  it  is  provided  that 
no  investigation  of  costs  and  profits  is  to  be  made  unless 
authorized  by  the  President.  This  change  is  said  to  have 
been  made  at  the  personal  suggestion  of  Secretary  Hoover. 

The  National  Coal  Association  believes  that  the  Freling- 
huysen coal  stabilization  bill  is  a  vicious  example  of  an 
effort  to  regulate  the  coal  industry.  This  action  was  taken 
after  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  June  15  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  association  and  its  government  relations 
committee.  In  addition  to  determining  the  policy  of  the 
association,  an  outgrowth  of  the  meeting  was  a  statement 
pointing  out  where  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  is  regulatory.  In 
this  statement  the  bill  is  analyzed  to  show  that  it  is  highly 
inquisitorial  in  its  nature.  Arguments  are  advanced  to  show 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  enforced,  would  violate  the 
Constitution  in  that  it  attempts  to  force  the  disclosure  of 
information  concerning  matters  which  are  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  control;  in  that  it  violates  the  guar- 
anty against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure;  in  that  it 
attempts  to  delegate  legislative  power  to  the  executive. 

The  statement  also  shows  that  the  bill  would  allow  the 
publication  of  private  affairs.  It  is  claimed  that  this  legis- 
lation would  entail  great  expense  to  the  national  govern- 
ment for  its  administration  and  would  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  coal,  and  even  then  would  fail  to  accomplish  its 
ostensible  purpose.  Emphasis  is  given  in  the  statement  to 
the  belief  that  this  bill  would  be  a  forerunner  and  precedent 
for  legislation  of  regulatory  and  paternal  character  which 
would  apply  to  all  lines  of  basic  private  industry. 

Frelinghuysen  to  Press  Bills  for  Passage 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  on  June  17  succeeded  in  having 
the  stabilization  bill  and  the  seasonal  rate  bill  made  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  Senate.  He  expressed  the  most  de- 
termined intention  to  press  the  bills  to  final  passage  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  He  spoke  almost  regretfully  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  National  Coal  Association  in  deter- 
mining to  fight  the  stabilization  bill.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  coal  industry  is  making  a  vital  mistake. 
He  declared  that  the  public  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  enough  information  as  to  the  handling  of  coal  to 
enable  it  to  know  how  costs  are  made  up. 

The  jobbers,  through  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As- 
sociation, have  been  directing  their  efforts  against  this 
legislation  by  a  series  of  letters  to  Senators  Frelinghuysen 
and  Cummins  as  well  as  by  a  statement  to  the  president 
of  the  Senate,  urging  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  [Extracts  from  these 
letters  will  be  found  on  the  preceding  pages.]  The  retail 
dealers  likewise  are  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  Freling- 
huysen program. 

Extracts  from  the  National  Coal  Association's  statement 
setting  forth  the  objections  of  the  bituminous  coal  opera- 
tors to  the  stabilization  bill  are  as  follows: 

"  'Stabilization'  of  an  industry  necessarily  means  control 
of  that  industry.  That  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
not  merely  information  but  the  ultimate  regulation  of  the 
coal  industry,  is  clearly  indicated  by  many  of  its  provisions. 


"Private  industry  cannot  voluntarily  submit  to  legis- 
lation in  which  the  deliberate  purpose  is  announced,  as  it 
is  here,  to  control  ultimately  every  phase  of  such  industry. 

"The  bill  contains  specific  provisions  for  the  'investiga- 
tion' of  every  conceivable  branch  and  detail  of  the  coal  busi- 
ness as  conducted  by  operator,  wholesaler,  or  retailer. 

"The  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  make  this 
'investigation'  of  the  most  sweeping  character.  It  descends 
even  to  such  details  as  the  terms  of  'purchase,'  which  would 
include  trade  discounts,  time  of  payment,  etc.,  etc. 

"In  Section  19  of  the  bill  the  private  'books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, accounts,  documents,  or  correspondence  of  any  opera- 
tor, dealer,  or  other  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act'  are  made  'subject  to  examination  by  the  secretary  or  the 
director  or  their  duly  authorized  agents.'  Inasmuch  as  every 
consumer  of  coal  using  more  than  100  tons  per  year  is  a 
'person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act'  and  required  to 
furnish  information  to  the  secretary  or  director  (Section 
16),  it  is  obvious  that  each  and  every  one  of  such  con- 
sumers, including  practically  every  manufacturing  company, 
apartment  or  hotel  owner,  common  carrier,  public  utility, 
etc.,  etc.  (estimated  to  be  more  than  half  a  million  in  num- 
ber), as  well  as  all  opex-ators,  wholesalers,  and  dealers  in 
coal  (estimated  to  be  sixty  thousand  in  number),  would  be 
liable  to  have  all  of  their  books,  records,  correspondence,  etc., 
examined  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill;  and  the  heavy- 
penalties  imposed  by  the  bill  upon  any  person  who  refuses 
to  produce  such  books,  papers,  records,  correspondence, 
etc.,  for  examination  would  apply  equally  to  each  and  every 
one  of  those  consumers  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  the 
coal  industry  (Section  19). 

Unconstitutional  Features  Charged  to  Bill 

"The  bill  makes  possible  the  publication  of  private  affairs. 

"The  bill  violates  the  Constitution  in  that  it  attempts  to 
force  the  disclosure  of  information  concerning  matters  which 
are  not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  control. 

"The  bill  violates  the  Constitution  in  that  it  attempts  to 
delegate  legislative  power  to  the  Executive. 

"In  Section  5  it  is  left  to  the  vmguided  judgment  of  the 
President  as  to  when,  if  at  all,  'costs  and  profits'  shall  be 
investigated  by  the  secretary.  The  exercise  of  such  power 
does  not  depend  upon  any  finding  of  fact  by  the  President. 
Such  an  unlimited  discretion  amounts  to  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  the  President  to  make  laws  and  vio- 
lates the  Constitutional  provisions  creating  the  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  departments  of  the  go\  ?rnment  and 
confining  their  separate  functions  to  them  respectively. 

"There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  accomplish  any  such  purpose  as  has  os- 
tensibly prompted  its  introduction  into  Congress. 

"The  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  a  forerunner  and  precedent 
for  similar  paternal  and  regulatory  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  every  line  of  private  business. 

"If  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  legislation  of  this 
character  concerning  the  coal  industry  and  all  consumers  of 
coal,  it  must  have  the  same  power  to  enact  similar  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  other  lines  of  private  business. 

"This  bill  is  directly  contrary  to  the  announced  policy  of 
'less  government  in  business'  which  has  made  such  a  popular 
appeal  to  the  people. 

"The  bituminous  operators,  like  those  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  the  industry,  have  offered  voluntarily  to  furnish 
all  proper  commercial  information  to  the  government. 

"The  bituminous  operators  join  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  industry  in  announcing  their  opposition  to  this  pend- 
ing legislation,  which  is  both  regulatory  and  inquisitorial  in 
its  character  and  singles  out  the  coal  industry  as  one  for 
particular  legislative  direction  and  control." 
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Reading  Decree  Filed;  Trustees  Named 

COUNSEL  for  the  Reading  Company  last  week  filed 
with  the  U.  S.  District  Court  a  form  of  decree  in  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  the  court  for  carrying  out  the 
segregation  plans.  The  decree  is  lengthy  and  makes  no 
change  from  the  program  laid  down  by  the  court  in  its 
decision. 

The  Central  Union  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  was 
named  as  trustee  to  take  over  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.  stock  owned  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  Newton  P.  Fairbanks,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Joseph  B.  McCall,  of  Philadelphia,  were  appointed  trustees 
to  hold  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation  to  be  formed  to 
take  over  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.  R.  E.  McCarty,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  S.  W. 
Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  were  named  trustees  of  the  stock 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  owned  by  the  Reading 
Company. 

The  appointments  were  made  by  the  court.  The  decree, 
entered  June  6,  provided  that  the  stock  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion was  to  be  issued  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  and  that  cer- 
tain voting  powers  were  to  be  given  them.  The  purpose 
of  placing  the  stock  of  the  Jersey  Central  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  was  to  keep  the  shares  intact  until  a  favorable 
market  arrived  for  their  sale. 


Senator  Edge  Warns  Against  Regulating 
Business  Out  of  Existence 

SENATOR  EDGE,  of  New  Jersey,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  Calder  reconstruction  committee  last  session  inves- 
tigated coal,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  against  the  packer 
control  bill  opposed  over-regulation  of  business.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  con- 
tinued high  prices  of  anthracite,  as  it  was  the  only  staple 
product  of  general  and  large  consumption  that  has  con- 
tinually gone  up  in  price  since  the  war  and  has  shown 
"absolutely  no  response  to  the  general  deflation  throughout 
the  country."  He  said,  however,  that  the  condition  would 
not  be  helped  by  nationalization  of  the  industry.  He  favored 
trusting  the  people  to  see  if  they  go  too  far  in  profiteering 
and  over-profits.  "Do  not  let  us  regulate  them  out  of 
business,"  he  asked. 

Form  Committee  to  Avert  Bankruptcy  Pro- 
ceedings Against  Old  Tidewater  Exchange 

DEBTORS  and  credi+^ors  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change have  formed  a  prot-^otive  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavoring  to  forestall  the  bankruptcy  proceedings 
pending  against  the  old  exchange  iii  the  Federal  courts.  In 
addition  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  right  of 
debtor  shippei-s  to  an  adjustment  of  their  accounts  at  a  just 
rate  for  the  coal;  to  set  off  unsettled  claims  of  debtor 
shippers  against  the  railroads  for  confiscations,  diversions, 
double  freight  collections,  railroad  demurrage,  etc.;  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  shippers  in  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  have  the  railroads  assume  and  pay  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  exchange  after  collecting  a  reasonable  and  just 
amount  from  the  debtor  shippers,  and  to  preserve  the  cash 
assets,  which  are  in  danger  of  dissipation  and  waste  if  the 
proposed  policy  of  petitioning  creditors  is  pursued. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Howard  Adams,  of  the 
S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co.;  Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  of  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.;  Roy  B.  Ayers,  of  the  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.; 
R.  W.  Wigton,  Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  and  Robert  S.  Hill,  of 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 

The  protective  committee  will  invite  the  creditors'  com- 
mittee to  a  conference  at  which  the  matter  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed.   

May  Anthracite  Shipments  173,570  Tons 
Less  Than  Those  of  April 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  in  May,  as  reported  to  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  amounted  to  5,793,- 
895  gross  tons,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  April  of  173,570  tons,  and  361,983  tons  less  than 
tonnage  shipped  during  May  of  last  year,  when  6,155,878 
tons  were  shipped  to  market  and  reflected  the  benefit  of  the 
termination  of  the  switchmen's  strike. 

Shipments  by  originating  carriers,  in  gross  tons,  were: 


May,  1921 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 1,108,476 

Lehigh  Valley 1,027,688 


Jersey  Central. 

La'-kawanna 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 
Lehigh  &  New  England 


544,716 
915, 191 
753,039 
409,027 
630,574 
153,809 
251,375 


Totals 5,793  895 


April,    1921 

1,123.585 
1,102,965 
537,822 
929,271 
812.967 
416,847 
630.471 
128,684 
284,853 

5,967.465 


No  Unlawful  Combination  of  Coal  Dealers  in 
Union  County,  New  Jersey 

RETAIL  coal  dealers  of  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  have 
been  absolved  from  suspicion  of  maintaining  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  maintaining 
the  retail  price  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  May  Grand  Jury 
of  that  county,  which  made  a  presentment  to  the  court  in 
Elizabeth  on  June  9.  The  presentment  was  the  result  of  a 
probe  following  a  request  by  the  Elizabeth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  "investigate  and  ascertain  if  an  unlawful 
combination  exists  among  retail  coal  dealers  of  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  maintainirg  coal  prices  and  exacting 
excessive  profits." 

In  a  supplemental  statement  to  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  railroad  investigation,  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.R.,  says  the  chief 
material  item  in  transportation  is  coal.  An  estimate  by 
twenty-i,even  representative  railways  of  the  probable  re- 
duction in  coal  prices  during  the  next  twelve  months  as 
compared  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  May,  1921,  was 
G.4  per  cent. 


Bituminous  Coal  Loaded  Into  Vessels  at  Lake  Erie  Ports 

During  Season  to  End  of  May* 


i 


(III    Not    Toust 


Ports 


Toledo. 


Sandusky. . , 

Huron 

Lorain , 

Cleveland. . 

Fttirport 

Ashtabula.. 

Conneaut . . 

Erie 


Uailrojuls 

f  Ilockinx  \i(ll<<\    

\  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
[  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wheeling  A-  Lake  Krie. 

Halti'-iore  &  Ohio 

(  Tennsylvania 

\  Krie 

Halliinore  A  Onio 

'  New  York  Central.  . 
\  Pennslyvania 

He.-tjienier  A-  Lake  Krie. 
f  Pennsylvania — West .  . 
\  Pennsylvania — liast.. . 


Cargo 

821,739 
196.039 
402.23') 
223. 214 
424.250 
625.935 
512.323 
126.769 

462.355 
532.897 
196.091 
235.231 
43,585 


-1921 

Fuel 

20,518 

5.342 

10,629 

6.060 

11,132 

24,727 

20,143 

4.260 

16,887 

17,128 

1.911 

7,392 

5.509 


Total 

842,257 

201.381 

412.868 

229,274 

435.382 

650.662 

532.466 

131.020 

470.242 
550,025 
198.002 
242,623 
49.094 


Cargo 
126,136 

68.825 
101.844 

64.544 
301,800 
387,512 

38,664 


48,660 

51,344 

299.800 

680 

7.405 


-1920 

P^iel 

1.859 

'•,959 

10,270 

995 

25.451 

43.496 

6,522 


Total 

127,995 
73,781 

112.114 
65.539 

327.341 

431.008 
45.18b 


21.415 

70.075 

16,138 

67,482 

9.360 

309,160 

680 

12,456 

19.861 

Cargo 

979,882 
219,262 
142.199 
312.597 
396.647 
647.012 
•i58,lll 

10,956 
455,339 
476.9^? 
318,800 
155.144 
40,179 


-1919 — 
Fuel 

29,459 

6,036 

5.293 

8,919 

12,442 

33,654 

60,129 

10.022 
26.711 
16.364 
919 
7.959 
2,099 


Total 
1,009,341 
225,298 
247,492 
321,516 
409,089 
681,566 
518,240 

'20.978 
482.050 
493,302 
319,787 
163,103 

42,278 


Totals 4,802.667        151,638       4,954.305 

♦  Compiled  by  Ore  &  Coal  Kitehange,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  H.  M.  (iriggs,  Manager. 
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Mingo  Inquiry  Probably  Will  Not  Be  Made 

OPPOSITION  having  developed  to  the  proposed  Senate 
investigation  into  the  strike  troubles  in  the  Mingo 
County,  West  Virginia,  coal  fields,  that  inquiry  probably 
never  will  be  made.  The  resolution  which  provided  for  it 
was  denied  passage  on  the  objection  of  Senator  Myers  of 
Montana  following  arguments  against  the  investigation 
made  by  Senators  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  and  Overman, 
of  North  Carolina.  They  took  the  position  that  as  the 
troubles  had  subsided  there  was  no  need  for  the  Senate  to 
expend  the  money  which  such  an  inquiry  would  entail. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  investigation  came  up  in 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  June  13,  and  was  debated  during 
the  "morning  hour."  Senator  Johnson  asked  for  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  but 
Senator  Myers  objected,  and  it  went  over,  subject,  however, 
to  further  consideration  whenever  again  called  up.  Senator 
Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia,  said  the  investigation  prob- 
ably would  be  helpful  in  getting  the  operators  and  unions 
around  the  conference  table. 

Senator  Johnson  had  other  reasons.  Economic  questions, 
he  declared,  were  involved,  as  coal  production  was  curtailed. 
He  urged  also  that  the  law  was  being  maintained  by  the 
use  of  "force" — a  condition  justifying  inquiry.  Senator 
Underwood  doubted  if  any  affirmative  action  by  Congress 
would  result  from  the  investigation  and  did  not  think  the 
inquiry  was  justified  at  this  time. 

Senator  Overman  saw  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the 
state  or  airing  the  troubles  of  the  miners  and  operators. 
The  investigation  which  a  house  committee  conducted  sev- 
eral years  ago  into  the  coal  strike  in  Colorado  was  regarded 
as  a  strong  argument  against  making  an  investigation  of  a 
like  character  at  the  present  time.  Senator  Myers  then 
objected  to  the  resolution  and  it  went  over. 


Magruder  Succeeds  Howe  as  Commissioner 
of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

THE  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  handling  bituminous 
coal  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, has  elected  R.  A.  C.  Magruder  as  commissioner, 
effective  June  15,  1921,  in  succession  to  J.  W.  Howe,  who 
recently  resigned  after  four  years  of  service  with  the 
present  exchange  and  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Magruder  joined 
the  staff  of  the  previous  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  in 
Washington  while  it  was  being  organized  in  1917  and  has 
for  the  past  .year  been  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
present  exchange.  He  was  connected  with  the  Southern  Ry. 
in  various  capacities  for  twenty-one  years  and  during  the 
four  years  of  his  service  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchanges 
has  become  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  shippers  and 
consignees  of  tidewater  bituminous  coal. 


10,000  Miners  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  in 
Pittston  District  Strike  Again 

A  GENERAL  strike  in  the  Pittston  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, affecting  ten  collieries  and  10,000  men  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  was  ordered  by  the  general  gi-iev- 
ance  committee,  effective  Monday,  June  20.  The  men 
charged  that  the  company  was  not  paying  the  wage  scale 
ordered  by  the  Anthracite  Wage  Commission,  and  that  there 
was  no  set  scale  of  wages  for  company  men,  the  rate  vary- 
ing with  the  colliery.  Last  July  the  mine  workers  of  this 
company  struck  because  the  company  would  not  abolish  the 
contract  system  of  mining.  They  were  out  eleven  weeks 
that  time. 

Will  Meet  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ALL  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
ix  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute,  which  will 
be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Tuesday,  June  28.  A  special  pull- 
man  will  leave  Denver  for  the  place  of  meeting  June  27, 


stopp'ng  at  Rock  Springs,  where  the  mines  and  other  points 
of  interest  will  be  visited. 

The  technical  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Utah  Hotel, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Wednesday,  June  29,  addresses  to  be  de- 
livered including  those  by  A.  C.  Watts,  of  the  Utah  Fuel 
Co. ;  D.  C.  McKeehan,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. ;  Benedict 
Shubart,  of  Lindrooth  &  Shubart  Co.,  Denver;  E.  R.  Gibson, 
United  States  Fuel  Co.,  and  R.  Dawson  Hall,  Coal  Age. 


Senate  Considers  Seasonal  Freight  Bill: 
Coal  Stabilization  Measure  to  Follow 

COAL  legislation  is  now  before  the  Senate  for  action, 
the  bill  providing  for  seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal 
having  been  taken  up  June  17  on  motion  of  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen,  to  be  followed  by  the  coal-stabilization  bill. 
Debate  on  the  seasonal  i-ate  bill  began  June  20,  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  opening  with  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
coal  situation,  supplemented  by  numerous  charts  placed 
around  the  walls  of  the  Senate  chamber.  The  determina- 
tion to  give  the  rate  bill  precedence  over  the  stabilization 
bill  was  due  to  the  desire  to  hasten  action  looking  to  re- 
duced freight  rates,  it  being  felt  that  the  regulatory  bill 
could  follow  consideration  of  the  rate  bill  without  losing 
time. 

Senator  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  in  closing  the  debate 
on  the  packer  control  bill,  which  was  passed,  said  that  while 
he  favored  investigation  and  publicity  he  was  against  price 
fixing.  He  said  the  packer  legislation  would  be  followed 
by  regulation  of  coal  "until  instead  of  a  country  where  a 
free  man  can  do  business  under  economic  liberties  and 
natural  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  government 
will  have  a  series  of  industrial  graveyards,  and  it  will  lead 
to  abolition  of  private  property." 

In  a  speech  June  20  Senator  Frelinghuysen  declared  that 
abuses  in  the  coal  trade  and  uneconomic  conditions  sur- 
rounding it  required  relief  measures  and  expressed  impa- 
tience over  objection  by  coal  interests. 


An  item  in  Coal  Age,  June  16,  announcing  the  publica- 
tion by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  Association 
of  a  map  of  bituminous  collieries  in  Pennsylvania  neglected 
to  state  the  price  of  the  ir.ap.    The  price  is  $20. 


Over  Two-Thirds  of  British  Miners 
Vote  for  Strike  Continuance 

So  PERSISTENTLY  optimistic  are  the  British 
people  that  it  is  difficult  to  size  up  the  coal  strike 
situation.  The  mine  workers'  ballot  showed  183,827 
for  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  mine  owners  and 
432,511  for  their  rejection.  The  majority  was  21,669 
above  the  required  two-thirds.  The  fed^^ration  has 
a  membership  of  957,610,  and  of  these  probably  10 
per  cent  are  boys  under  sixteen  who  are  not  entitled 
to  vote.  As  only  616,338  votes  were  cast,  about  29 
per  cent  of  the  voters  must  have  failed  to  vote.  Wales 
and  Durham  strongly  opposed  acceptance. 

The  leaders  are  said  to  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  ballot,  but  on  learning  the  out- 
come, June  17,  they  notified  the  government  that 
the  strike  would  be  continued.  On  the  following  day 
Lloyd  George  announced  the  government's  offer  of 
a  subsidy  of  £10,000,000  would  be  withdrawn  that 
night  if  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  that  time,  and 
it  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  It  is  announced  that 
the  men  were  then  preparing  to  go  to  work,  ignor- 
ing the  strike  decision.  It  is  a  self -contradictory 
situation  and  it  would  be  bold  indeed  to  form  a  con- 
clusion. In  view  of  the  past  optimism  in  Great 
Britain  it  would  be  well  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
issue  and  prophesy  after  instead  of  before  the  event. 
Mines  in  several  districts  were  opened  Monday,  June 
20,  but  few  men  returned  to  work. 


Production 

and  the 

Mairket 


TVeekly  Review 


PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  is  being  main- 
tained around  8,000,000  net  tons  a  week  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  shippers.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  this  coal  is  being  forced  on  the  market,  price  re- 
cession giving  evidence  of  the  selling  pressure  being 
exerted.  Cool  Age  index  of  spot  prices  is  92,  a  drop  of 
3  points  from  95  the  previous  week.  Exports  and  ship- 
ments to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transshipment  by  boat  and 
storage  on  the  Upper  Lake  docks  represent  the  only 
steady  outlets  now  open  to  the  trade,  and  it  is  only  the 
Northern  and  Middle  Appalachian  fields  that  are  in  posi- 
tion to  participate  in  these  markets. 

The  situation  at  the  Lake  front  is  steadily  drifting 
into  a  deadlock.  Accumulation  of  coal  in  cars  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  now  exceed  1,300,000  tons  and  were  it  not 
that,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  the  Steel  Corporation 
boats  are  taking  coal  on  the  up  trip,  shipments  by  water 
would  fall  off  for  lack  of  boats.  Steamers  are  now 
being  tied  up  in  Duluth  Harbor  because  ore  is  not  being 
shipped  down  and  it  does  not  pay  to  operate  the  boats 
with  a  one-way  cargo  of  coal. 

Exports  offshore  are  being  maintained.  In  the  first 
half  of  June  foreign  shipments  through  Hampton  Roads 
were,  in  round  numbers,  700,000  net  tons,  compared  with 
1,217,000  during  the  month  of  May,  while  total  dump- 
ings at  this  port  were  1,300,000  net  tons  to  June  15, 


compared  with  2,030,000  net  tons  during  May.  The 
striking  thing  about  the  statistics  of  May  exports  is  the 
disclosure  of  the  movement  to  the  United  Kingdom — 
"coal  carried  from  here  to  Newcastle" — 344,000  net 
tons.  This  figure  bears  out  the  estimate  made  in  this 
review  a  week  ago  that  our  export  trade  would  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  net  tons  by  the  end  of  June 
as  a  result  of  the  British  strike. 

Midwest  Gloomy;  Glutted  with  Eastern  Coal 

While  the  Eastern  bituminous  fields  are  pegging 
along  at  a  rate  only  slightly  better  than  half  of  normal, 
the  Middle  West  is  in  deep  gloom.  The  steam  market 
is  dead  and  400,000  tons  of  slack  piled  up  at  mines  in 
Southern  Illinois  is  reported  to  be  taking  fire.  Free 
coal  is  abundant.  Eastern  shippers  crowding  coal  at  bar- 
gain prices  in  this  market  on  top  of  local  offerings.  Last 
year's  crop  of  new  coal  com.panies  are  getting  a  taste  of 
adversity.  For  the  most  part  these  parvenus  have  faded 
away  and  such  as  remain  are  investing  last  year's 
profits  in  this  year's  losses.  The  sad  part  about  it  is 
that  there  will  be  a  new  crop  next  time  to  upset  business 
by  extortionate  prices  as  in  1917  and  1920. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  at  8,000,000  tons  a 
week  represents  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  best 
that  could  be  expected  if  industry  were  not  depressed. 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 


—   oJcvj         _— CJ         _—  cj  _cvJro  -csJcNJ—    —    c>J  —csit*)         —ojcsJ         __rg  —   cs/rsj  __cvJ  —  — c^j^ 
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♦ 


•From  weekly  report  of  Geological  Survey. 
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for  10,000,000  tons  a  week,  or  520,000,000  tons  a  year, 
would  represent  prosperity  in  the  soft  coal  trade.  In 
view  of  this,  the  bituminous-coal  industry  has  no  such 
cause  for  complaint  as  for  instance,  iron  and  steel,  oper- 
ating at  less  than  30  per  cent  of  normal. 

Anthracite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  going  full  blast. 
Production  between  1,900,000  and  2,000,000  net  tons  a 
week  represents  the  best  this  field  can  do.  Steam  sizes 
of  hard  coal  are  suffering  from  lack  of  demand  and  as 
produced  are  largely  going  into  storage,  but  domestic 
sizes  are  readily  moved.  Production  from  January  to 
date  is  37,700,000  net  tons,  a  figure  exceeded  since  1913 
only  in  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1918.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  demand  for  household  sizes  is  be- 
coming less  urgent. 

BITUMINOUS 

Weekly  production  of  soft  coal  remains  around  the  8,000,- 
000-ton  mark  with  the  output  for  the  week  ended  June  11 
at  7,945,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  221,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  preceding  full-time  week.  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  June  13  and  14,  loadings  were  52,778  cars, 
indicating  little  if  any  change  in  the  rate  of  production. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  during  May,  1921,  was 
approximately  33,255,000  tons,  an  average  of  1,316,000  tons 


per  woT-king  day.  The  following  data  from  the  Geological 
Survey  show  the  output  of  coal  in  May  during  the  past 
eight  years  and  the  cumulative  production  in  each  year  to 
May  31: 


Year 

1913  . 
1914 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 
1918 

1919  . 

1920  . 

1921  . 


PRODUCTION  OF   BITrMINOf.S  COAL 
(In  Xet  Ton.f) 


May 
37.205.000 
28,551.000 
30,938.000 


Cal»-r;fiar   Vtar 
toMaj  31. 
188.000.000 
173.000.000 
159.000.000 


38,804.000  208.000.000 

47,086,000  226.000.000 

50,443,000  231.000.000 

37,547,000  176.000.000 

38,993,000 213.000.000 

33,255,000  "...  162,000.000 


Though  much  below  the  output  in  May  in  any  recent  year 
of  active  business,  the  May,  1921,  production  surpassed 
both  May,  1914,  and  May,  1915.  The  cumulative  output 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1921  was  69,000,000  tons 
behind  1918,  and  51,000,000  tons  behind  1920,  both  years 
of  active  business.  It  was,  however,  only  11,000,000  tons 
behind  the  year  of  depression,  1914.  Compared  with  the 
first  five  months  of  1915,  when  coal  consumption  had  not 
begun  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  Allied  War  orders,  1921 
shows  a  gain  of  3,000,000  tons. 

The  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachian  output  declined 
during  the  first  week  of  June  because  of  the  observance 
of  Memorial  Day,  the  total  being  4.372,000  tons,  as  against 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market     May  1 7, 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted  1921 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus $5 .  60 

Pocahontas  mine  run ....  Columbus 3 .  60 

Pocahontas  screenings.  .  .  Columbus 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 5 . 

Pocahontas  mine  run ....  Chicago 4 . 

*Smokeless  mine  run Boston 6. 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston 2 


June  7, 

1921 

$5.75 


Somerset  mine  run. 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) 
Pool  9  C^'uper.l  ow  Vol.) 
Pool  10(U.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  II  (Low  Volatile)... 
x^ool  1 1  (Low  Volatile) . .  . 
Pool  II  (Low  Volatile)..  . 


Boston 2 


New  York   ...  3 

Philadelphia..  3 

Baltimore 3 

New  York. ...  2 

Philadelphia.  .  2 

Baltimore 3 

New  York.  ...  2 

Philadelphia . .  2 

Baltimore 2 

New  York 2.15 

Philadelphia...  2.45 

Baltimore 2.30 


25 
00 
40 
40 
90 
40 
25 
30 
80 
90 
00 
55 
70 
55 


High-Volatile.  Eastern 

Pool3»(54-64) NewYork 2.00 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) Philadelphia...     2.10 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 
Pool  34  (54-64) Baltimore 1 .  90 

(H.Vol.  Gas  and  Steam) 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas Pittsburgh. ...      2  70 

Pittsb'gh  mine  run  (steam)  Pittsburgh 2.10 

Pittsb'gh  slack  (gas) Pittsburgh 2.00 

Kanawha  lump Columbus ^.40 

Kanawha  mine  run. ....  .   Columbus 2.30 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus 

Hocking  lump Columbus 3.30 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 2 .  20 

Hockifig  screenings Columbus 


30 
65 
25 
15 
45 
35 


June  14, 
1921 

$5  75 
3.45 


2.95 


50 
35 
30 
85 
95 
95 


2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
2.15 
2.35 
2.10 


1.95 

2.05 

1.85 

2  55 
1.95 
1.75 
3.50 
2.25 
1.35 
3.40 
2.15 
1.20 


40 
25 
15 
95 
25 
75 
45 
35 
20 
85 
95 
85 


2  45 
2  55 
2  40 
2  15 
2.35 
2.10 


2  75 
1.95 
1   65 


50 
20 


1.25 
3.25 
2.15 
1    20 


June  21, 
1921t 
$5.00&i%6.00 
3. 25m  3.50 
2  25rri    2.50 

5  50(0    S  75 

2  75(a    3.50 

6  0«(«  6  25 
1  85C"  2.60 
S.15m  3.00 

3  25@  3.65 
5.95(3)  3.50 
S.80@  3.10 


75(55  2.95 
65@,  3.00 
60®  3.75 


2 

3 . 

i' 

2  35®  2  60 

2.S5@  2.60 

2  35 

2  25®  2.45 

2.00@  3.20 

2.00®  2.20 


1  90  1.90®  2.05 
2.00  2.70®  3.00 
1 . 85  J. 75 


5.40®  3.60 

1.75®  1.90 

1.55@  1.65 

3.35®  3.65 

e.oo®  S.S6 

1.10®  1.35 

3.00®  3.35 

2.00®  2.25 

1.10®  1.30 


Pitts.  No.  8  lump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. . . . 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. . . 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run. . . 
Franklin,  111.  screenings.. 

Central  111.,  lump 

Central  111.,  mine  run. . .  . 
Central  111.,  screenings. .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run.. . 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.. . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings.. 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West  Ky.  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West.  Ky.  screenings 


Market        May  17, 
Quoted  1 92 1 

Cleveland $3   15 

Cleveland 2  30 

Cleveland 


Chicago 3  70 

Chicago 3  25 

Chicago 2.  55 

Chicago 3.  25 

Chicago 2.60 

Chicago 1.90 

Chicago 3.50 

Chicago 3.10 

Chicago 2  25 

Chicago 3  25 

Chicago.      ...  2  50 

Chicago 2  20 

St.  Louis 2  50 

St.  Louis 1   90 

St.  Louis I   75 

Louisville 2  65 

Louisville 2  00 


Louisville. 


I   90 


South  and  Southwest 


June  7,  June  14 
1921        1921 

$3  25 
2  10 
1.40 


$3  25 

2  30 
I   65 


65 
00 
00 
15 
50 


1.65 
3  15 
2  75 
1   75 


00 
50 


1  85 

2  15 
I   75 

1  15 

2  55 
2  10 
1   50 


3  55 
3  00 


00 
15 
50 


June  21, 

I92lt 

$3  00(?i$3  50 

2  00('i    2.15 
1   lj((i.   1.35 


1  60  1 
3.15  2 
2.60       2 

1  75  1 
3  00       2 

2  43  2 
1  85  1 
2.15       2 

1  75 
.95 

2  55 
1  90 
1    50 


3.2S(a 

2 .  r5(<i 
.'   f 5(.i 

00® 
00(a 

2 .  50(ii 

2 .  25{a 
1 .  25<ii 

3 .  S5{ii' 
2.00(d 

1  ■?5(ii 

2  00  (<V 

1  b5(<i 
.7.-HI. 

2  30® 
1  75® 
1   «5® 


4  05 

3  50 

i.65 
3.00 

e.73 

2.25 
•5 
75 
IS 
15 
75 
IS 
25 
85 
y) 
75 
2S 
66 


3  .55® 

2  25® 

3  50® 
2  00® 


Big  Seam  lump Birmingham..      3  70  3  t)5  3  80 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham..      2  95  2  fiO  2  50 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville 3  75  3/0  3  65 

S.  Ei  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 2  60  2  35  2  25 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Louisville 170  135  145        1    10® 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City..      5  00  5  25  5  25  5.25 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City .  .      4  40  4  40  4  40       4   25®   4 

Kansas  screenings Kansas  City..      3  75  3  25  3.15  3.15 

*  Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

t  .\dvance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 


75 
75 
75 
50 
75 

SO 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York 

Broken Philadelphia 

♦Broken Chicago 

Egg New  York 

Egg Philadelphia 

*Egg Chicago 

Stove New  York 

Stove Philadelphia 

•Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York 

Chestnut Philadelphia 

♦Chestnut Chicago 

Pea New  York 

Pea Philadelphia 

*Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  No.  I New  York 

Buckwheat  No.  I Philadelphia 

Rice New  York 

Rice Philadelphia 

Barley New  York 

Barley Philadelphia 

Birdseye New  York 

•  Prices  and  freight  rates  net  tons;  Quotations 


Freight 

June  7 

1921 

June  14.1921 

June  21, 

I92It 

Rates 

Independent 

Company 

Independent 

Company 

Independent 

Company 

$2.61 

$7. 85®  $8. 15 

$7.  30® $7.  75 

$7.85@$8.I5 

$7. 30®  $7. 75 

$7  85((i  $8   15 

$7  30®  $7.  75 

2.66 

1.90®  8.20 

7.45(5)   7.85 

7.90®   8.20 

7.45®  7.85 

7   90(n     8   20 

7  45®    7  85 

5.62 

12  65 

12.40 

12  65 

12.40 

12  75 

12  50 

2.61 

7.85®    8.50 

7.30®  7.75 

7.85®   8.50 
7.90®  8  20 

7.30®   7.75 

7   85(<i    8  50 

7  30®    7.75 

2.66 

7.90®   8.20 

7.45®   7.85 

7.45®  7.85 

7  90®   8  20 

7  45(5--   7.85 

5.62 

12  50 

12.35 

12.50 

12  35 

12  60 

U  45 

2.61 

8.15®  8.60 
8.15®   8.60 

7.60®   8.10 

8.15®  8  75 
8.15®  8.60 

7.60®   8.10 

S  l-",®  S.60 

7  60(rf    8.10 

2.66 

7.80®  8.20 

7.80®  8  20 

8   1 5®    8  bO 

7  80«i    8  20 

5.62 

13   10 

12  70 

13.10 

12  70 

13  20 

12  80 

2.61 

8.15®   8.50 

7.60®  8.10 

8.15®   8  50 

7  60®  8.10 

8   15®    8   50 

7   60®    8.10 

2.66 

8.15®  8  50 

7.75®  8  20 

8.15®   8.50 

7.75®  8.20 

8   15®    8  50 

7  75®   8.20 

5.62 

12  85 

12  60 

12.85 

12  60 

12  95 

12  70 

2.47 

6.00®  6  20 

5.85®  6.20 

5.00®  6  00 

5.85®   6.20 

5  50«i    6  00 

5  85®   6.20 

2.38 

5.75®  6  25 

6.10 

5.50®   6.00 

6.10 

5  50(<i    b  00 

6   10 

5.62 

10.80 

10.70 

10  80 

10.70 

10  90 

10  80 

2.47 

3.00®   3  25 

3  50 

2.75®  3.00 

3.50 

2  75®    3  00 

3   30 

2.38 

3.00®   3  35 

3  50 

3.00®   3.25 

3  50 

<i.7o®   S  00 

3  50 

2.47 

2.00®.   2.25 

2  50 

1.70®  2.25 

2  50 

1    70(5    2  25 

2.50 

2.38 

2.00®   2.50 

2  50 

2  00®   2.25 

2.50 

i    75®    ?  25 

2.50 

2.47 

1 .  00®    1   40 

1.50 

.75®   l.IO 

1.50 

75®   1  25 

1.50 

2.38 

1.25®    1.50 

1.50 

1.00®    1.25 

1   50 

l.00(n     1.25 

1.50 

2.47 

2.50 

2  50 

2.50 

f.o.b.  cars,  Chicago,     t  .\dvanoes  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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5,273,000  for  the  preceding  week.  However,  the  daily  rate 
of  production  was  well  maintained  and  this  region  con- 
tributed about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  the  coun- 
try during  this  period,  as  a  result  of  heavy  export  and 
Lake  shipments. 

Export  business  was  the  mainstay  of  the  market  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Even  this  demand  was  slightly  weakened, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  settlement 
of  the  British  strike.  However,  this  does  not  now  appear 
to  be  imminent  and  it  is  expected  that  buying  will  be  re- 
sumed. 

Lake  shipments  are  piling  up  at  the  lower  docks  despite 
continued  heavy  dumpings,  which  for  the  week  ended  June 
20  were  1,111,773  net  tons  cargo  and  vessel  fuel.  The  move- 
ment for  the  season  now  stands  at  8,015,047  tons,  com- 
pared  with    3,011,378    tons    for    the    same    period    of    1920. 
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May        June         July         Aug.         Sept.         Oct 


Nov. 


All-rail  movement  of  soft  coal  to  New  England  increased 
slightly  during  the  week  ended  June  11,  but  anthracite 
shipments  declined,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

CARS  OF  COAL  FORWARDED  OVER  THE  HUDSON  TO  EASTERN 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 


Week  Ended 

June  4 

June  II 


1921 
Anthracite     Bituminous 
3,067  3,052 

3,030  3,143 

ANTHRACITE 


1920 

Anthracite    Bituminous 

3,607  3,562 

3,432  2,817 


Production  of  hard  coal  during  the  week  ended  June  11 
was  1,963,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  compares  favorably  with  the  figure  of  1,988,000  tons 
for  the  last  preceding  full-time  week,  that  of  May  28.  De- 
mand for  domestice  sizes  continues  satisfactory,  but  steam 
coals  are  even  weaker  than  last  reported. 

Revised  estimates  place  the  total  production  of  anthra- 
cite for  the  month  of  May  at  7,479,000  net  tons,  an  average 


Coal  Age  Index,  92, 
Week  of  June  21, 
1921.  This  diagram 
shows  weekly  changes 
in  the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918.  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
bolow. 

250 


400 


200 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weeklt  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,  Including  Coal  Coked 

. 1921— ^      1920 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week           to  Date  Week           to  Date  a 

-May  28'> 8,166,000     160,625,000  9,568,000     207,749,000 

Daily  average 1,361,000          1,277,000  1,595,000         1,645,000 

June  46 6,821,000     167,445,000  9,141,000     216,890,000 

Dailv  average 1,330,000         1,277,000  1,662,000          1,648,000 

Junellc 7,945,000     175,290,000  10,355,000     227,245,000 

Daily  average 1,324,000          1,279,000  1,726,000          1,651,000 

(a)  Less  2  days'  production  during  the  first  week  in  January-  to 
equalize  number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  years.  (6)  Re%Tsed 
from  last  report,     (c)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 

. 1921 1920 . 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week  to  Date  Week  to  Date  a 

-May  28 1,988,000       37,573,000       1,885,000       35,611,000 

June  4  (6) 1,573,000       39,146,000       1,536,000       37,147,000 

June  11(c) 1,963,000       41,109.000       1,960,000       39,107,000 

(o)  Less  2  days'  production  during  the  first  week  in  Januarj-  to 
equalize  number  of  days  covered  for  the  last  two  years,  (b)  Re^'ised 
from  last  report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

Week  Ended 

June  11         June  4       June   12              1921  1920  r 

1921  <j            19216             1920  to     Date  to  Date 

60,000          61,000          400,000  3.251,000  9,755,000 

(a)  .Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report,  (c)  Less 
2  days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  the  last  two  years. 


of  300,000  net  tons  per  working  day.  From  the  following 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  although  this  was  smaller  than 
in  any  May  since  1916,  the  total  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1921  compared  favorably  with  that  in  any  recent  year 
except  the  war  period,  when  washery  coal  was  being  shipped 
in  large  amounts. 


Year 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917* 

1918* 

1919 

1920 

1921 


PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE 

(In  Net  Tons) 

May 

7,945.000      

8,348,000      

7,807.000      

7,2  U. 000     

8.933.000      

8,880.000      

7,525,000     

7,946,000      

9.497,000     


Calendar  Year 
to  May  31 
38.300.000 
35,600.000 
35.200.000 
36.100,000 
39.500,000 
41.200.000 
32.500.000 
36.100.000 
37.700.000 


*  Years  of  very  large  wa.<hery  production 

Although  the  retail  trade  feels  the  slowing  down  that 
has  been  in  evidence  for  two  weeks,  operators  so  far  have 
been  able  to  go  along  without  much  trouble.  However, 
unless  householders  take  up  the  "buy-early"  idea  at  an 
early  date  a  slump  in  production  is  inevitable.  Independ- 
ent producers,  by  sacrificing  steam  sizes,  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  good  rate  of  production,  although  their  premiums 
are  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  a  short  time  ago. 

On  June  20,  10,000  miners  employed  in  the  Pittston  dis- 
trict of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  went  on  strike,  which  was 
called  in  an  effort  to  force  a  transfer  of  all  colliery  super- 
intendents to  new  positions  and  to  establish  uniform  wages 
at  all  collieries,  in  addition  to  several  minor  complaints. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  practically  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  June  11.  The  industry  remained  in  a 
state  of  complete  depression,  the  total  output  being  placed 
at  60.000  net  tons,  a  decline  of  1,000  tons  from  the  pre- 
ceding week  and  but  15  per  cent  of  production  in  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1920. 

Some  independents  are  making  further  wage  reductions, 
but  as  the  demand  does  not  exist,  lower  Connellsville  quota- 
tions fail  to  attract  the  interest  of  buyers.  Quotations  now 
stand  at  $4.50@$5  for  foundry,  and  for  furnace  at  $3.10 
@$3.25. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Hampton  Roads  Market 

The  coal  business  at  the  local  piers 
during  the  past  week  took  a  decided 
reverse,  and  prices  dropped  to  the  low- 
est level  of  the  year.  Pools  1  and  2 
are  now  offered  for  $6,  while  Pools  5, 
6  and  7  are  quoted  $5.15@$5.25. 

C.i.f.  prices  reported  were  as  follows: 
United  Kingdom,  $12.15;  French  At- 
lantic ports,  $11.90;  Rotterdam,  $11.20; 
West  Italy,  $11.70;  Rio  Grande  de  Sul, 
$10.65;  Scandinavian  ports,  $13.15. 

C.i.f.  prices  quoted  do  not  always 
represent  the  full  price  charged  the 
consumer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for, 
in  some  instances,  the  orders  are  re- 
ceived in  this  country  through  factors 
in  England  who  add  several  shillings 
as  their  commission.  The  above  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  top  of  the 
market,  for  the  range  on  Pool  1  to 
West  Italy  has  been  as  high  as  $12.50, 
and  on  gas  coal  to  the  U.  K.,  from 
$12.50@$12.90. 

Clearances  of  coal  cargoes  last  week 

from  Hampton  Roads  were  as  follows: 

(Ports  given  when  of  record.) 

For  Italy  Tons 

Swed.   SS.  Skagern 7.542 

Am.    SS.   Kentuckian 7,936 

Am.  SS.  Waukau 7,224 

For  France 

.lap.  SS.   Yoye  Maru,  for  Bordeaux      8,860 

Fr.  SS.   Ontario,  for  Havre 2,178 

Span.  SS.  Cabo  Ortegal 2,488 

Br.    SS.   Clan   Macbeth,   for   Havre      6,046 
Am.   SS.  Kameist,  for  Bordeaux.  . 
Br.  SS.  Monadnock,  for  St.  Nazaire 

For  Cuba 

Am.  SS.  Cotopaxi,  for  Havana.  .  .  . 
Swed.  SS.  Holmia,  for  Ha\"ana... 
Nor.   SS.   Bratland 3,033 

For  Brazil 

Br.    SS.    Adrogowan,    for    Buenos 

Aires    4,408 

Br.    SS.   Marshal  Plumer,   for   Rio 

de    Janeiro 4,053 

Br.     SS.     Kurdistan,     for    Rio    de 

Janeiro    '. 6,039 

Br.  SS.  Framington  Court,  for  Rio 

de    Janeiro 

For  United  Kingdom 

Grk.   SS.   Rokos  Vergottis 7,890 

Am.  SS.  Celeron,  for  Dublin 2,982 

Br.  SS.  Roseden 6,662 

Am.  SS.  Tollard,  for  Queenstown.  7,402 
Br.  SS.  Glenclevon,  for  Falmouth 
Du.  SS.  Winterswijk,  for  Falmouth 
Br.  SS.  Cornish  City,  for  Falmouth 
Am.  SS.  Yesoking,  for  Falmouth.  . 
Br.   SS.  Fullerton,   for  Falmouth.. 

Am.   SS.  Ozette,  for  Portland 7,800 

Br.    SS.   Knebworth 3,649 

For  Portugal 

Br.     SS.     Admiral     Hastings,     for 

Lisbon 4,292 

Grk.  SS.  Meandres,  for  Azores.  .  .  .      3,923 

For  Spain 

Am.   Schr.   Anandale,  for  Teneriffe     2,453 


7,187 
3,903 

3,580 
2,546 


5,712 
4,754 
7,189 
7,017 
4,434 


Br.  SS.  Leeds  City,  for  Malta.  .  . 

Nor.  SS.  Truth,  for  Rosario 

Br.   SS.   Bideford,   for   Rosario... 
Am.    SS.    Corozal.   for   San    Juan . 
Br.  SS.  Bereby,  for  Las  Palmas. 
Ital.   SS.   Nonentum,   for  Gibraltar 
Nor.  SS.  Mount  Vernon,  for  Kings- 
ton     


3,136 
4,640 
4.960 
4,023 
2,308 
5,653 

843 


Belgian  Production  for  April 

Belgian  production  of  coal  in  April, 
1921,  amounted  to  1,712,490  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,800,040  in  March,  and 
a  monthly  average  of  1,867,845  tons  in 
1920.      Stocks    at    the    end    of    April 


were  1,159,120  tons.  Coke  production 
amounted  to  132,720  tons  as  against 
160,130  tons  in  March.  Total  briquet 
production  was  203,730  tons  in  April 
and  204,590  tons  in  March. 


Arrivals  at  French   Ports 

During  the  two  weeks  ended  May  21 
the  following  coal  cargoes  were  re- 
ceived at  French  ports: 

ROUEN 

Tons 
S    S.   Utaritz,  for  Quitard,   from  Ant- 

•wer-p     1,600 

S.     S.     Niob6    for    Un    Gaziere,    from 

Rotterdam    2,300 

S.   S.   Johim   Shaw,   for  P. —  L. —  M., 

Rotterdam     2,100 

S.     S.     Mortagne,     for    Gh.     Fer    Etat, 

from  Rotterdam 1,865 

CHERBOURG 
S.    S.    Aulne,    for    Ste   Union   Commer- 

ciale      1,469 

SAINT  NAZAIRE 

S.    S.    Woerths.    for   Transports   Mari- 

times,   from   Dunkirk 306 

S.     S.     Nouvelle-Ecosse.     for     Energie 

Electric,  from  Antwerp 1,000 

S.     S.     Montjoie,     for     Irugnac,    from 

Ghent 1,300 

LA  ROCHELLE 
S.  S.  Argonne.  for  Dehnas,  from  Rot- 
terdam      3,005 

S.    S.    Soutier,    for   Usine   d.  Gas,    from 

Antwerp    1.09,5 

PAUILLAC 

S.    S.   Nantes,   for  Ch.   Fer  Midi,   from 

Ghent 3,983 

MARSEILLE 

S.   S.  Serbistan,  for  Cie  P. —  L. —  M., 

from  Rotterdam 4.922 

S.    S.    Canada,    for    Cie    Fabre,    from 

New   York 1.000 

S.  S.  Burnhope,  for  P. —  L. —  M.,  from 

Rotterdam    3,700 

S.  S.  Ustaritz,  for  Quitard,  from  Ant- 
werp       1,600 

S.    S.    Fondeur,    for    Office    Charbons, 

from    Antwerp 1,200 

HONFLEUR 
S.    S.   Cholet,    for  Ch.   Fer   Etat,   from 

Rotterdam    1,073 

BAY'ONNE 

S.    S.    Luga,    for    Forges   Adour,    from 

Rotterdam    3,277 

S.  S.  Industria,  for  Worms,  from  Ant- 
werp            200 


Coal  and  Coke  Exports  from  the  United 
States  During  May 
Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
May,  1921,  and  the  figures  for  May, 
1920,  as  finally  revised,  are  as  follows, 
in  gross  tons: 

May.  1920 


May 


Anthracite     277,197 

Bituminous,    total....  2.400,821 
Exported  to : 

France    245.915 

England   7,751 

Ii'eland   

Scotland 

Italy 380.015 

Netherlands    215.823 

Sweden     84,532 

Switzerland    84.272 

Canada     716,453 

Panama    

Mexico     7.121 

British  West  Indies  6,232 

Cuba    113.861 

Other  West  Indies.  11,438 

.\rg:entina    101,144 

Brazil     73.190 

Chile    40,488 

Uruguay    31,128 

Other  countries 281,458 

Coke    42.077 


1921 
434,308 
2.500,374 

50,136 
173.175 
51,717 
81.865 
332.851 
22,864 
10,220 


1,124,246 


7,915 

8.888 

14,345 

2,986 

113,733 

103.474 

4.685 

30,455 

366,819 

15,641 


Shanghai  .Market   Report 

Deliveries  01  Japane.se  coal  are  mov- 
ing very  slowly,  according  to  Wheelock 
and  Co.'s  market  letter,  issued  at 
Shanghai,  May  19,  1921.  Stocks  are 
ample  and  a  quantity  of  inferior  coals 
awaiting  disposal  has  weakened  the 
market.  The  recent  decision  of  the 
Japanese  Mine  Owners'  Association  to 
reduce  production  by  about  20  per  cent 
should  soon  have  a  steadying  effect. 

Fushun  and  Fuchung  anthracite 
coals  are  quiet.  Supplies  of  Kaiping 
coal  have  been  more  regular  and  there 
is  a  good  call  for  the  better  grades. 

Prices  quoted  are  as  follows: 

Taels 
^  per  ton 

Japan  Coal  ex  wharf 

Kishima   lump 14.00 

Shakano    lump 13  50 

Arate    lump 13.00 

Shimoyam«da    Kirigomi 12.00 

Shin  Shakanu  Kirigomi 12  00 

Yoshinotani  No.   1   lump isloo 

Yoshinotani  No.  2  lump 11  00 

Ochi    lump !'.  13.50 

Kaiping  Coal 

^>   2   lump 11.50 

\V  ashed  nuts 13  50 

Washed    slack 10  50 

No.    1    slack :    g;5o 

No.    2    slack 8.00 

Fushun   Coal 

Dust 10.00 

Kirigomi     11  fto 

Fuchung    (anthracite)    Coal 

Nos.   1.  2  and  3  cobbles 14  00 

Boiler  coal 13  50 

Dust  coal 9  50 


Coal  Unloaded  at  French  Ports 


w 


CHANNEL 

Dunkirk 

Boulogne 

Dieppe 

Le  Havre 

Rouen 

Caen 

Cherbourg 

Fecamp 

Legue-St-Brieuc ' 

Le  Treport 

ATL.\XTIC 

Brest 

Saint-Nazaire 

Nante.f 

Bordeaux 

Bayonne 

Lorient 

Les  Sables-d'OIonne 

Tonnay-Charente 

Marseilles*. . .  . 

La  Rochelle-Ville 


eek  Ended 
-May  12 

PORT.>; 

34,602 

1,500 

2.642 

6.500 

10.100 

4.982 

250 

138 

360 

383 

PORT5: 

3,000 

3.408 

3.420 

18.973 

LI71 

2,748 

450 


Week  Ended 
Mav  19 


4,998 


Total 

*  Mediterranean  port. 


99.625 


3,475 
1.096 
5.600 
6.300 
5.350 
1.219 


1.128 
5,478 
677 
n.180 
1.175 
1.765 

'269 
4,148 
L095 

49,895 


British  Bunker  Shipments  during 
April  were  661,800  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,175,564  tons  in  April,  1920,  and 
1,796,619  tons  in  April.  1913.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
year,  3,798.145  tons  were  so  shipped, 
as  compared  with  4,520,957  tons  and 
6,744,106  tons  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1920  and  1913. 


Bituminous  Coal  Deposits  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Halle  on  the  Saale  in 
Germany,  which  have  not  been  worked 
for  about  a  hundred  years,  are  about 
to  be  exploited  again.  Careful  ex- 
aminations have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  months  and  according  to  the 
report  of  the  experts  the  veins  are  well 
worth  being  developed  again. 


The  Capital  of  Iceland  is  reported 
to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  coal,  on 
account  of  the  British  strike,  and  has 
been  forced  to  buy  from  Belgium. 
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BOSTON 

Dullness  Is  Unrelieved  —  Operators 
Struggle  to  Get  Orders  —  Industries 
Await  Developments  —  Anthracite  De- 
(fnand  Continues  to  Slacken. 

Bituminous — The  past  week  disclosed 
Ho  change  in  the  general  situation.  Two 
months  ago  the  trade  was  talking  hope- 
fully of  a  possible  revival  in  July,  but 
today  has  about  abandoned  hope  of  im- 
J)rovement  until  well  after  the  vacation 
period.  Only  by  most  careful  combing 
of  territory  are  any  orders  found,  and 
then  only  for  small  tonnages  that  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  only  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  a  week.  The  largest  buyers 
are  consistently  staying  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, content  to  wait  until  present  re- 
serves show  signs  of  depletion.  To 
talk  vnth  certain  of  these  consumers 
one  might  suppose  the  present  price 
level  would  last  through  next  winter,  so 
little  faith  is  there  in  higher  figures. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  market  coast- 
wise is  extremely  quiet,  the  monotony 
being  relieved  only  by  intermittent  in- 
quiry off-shore.  Contract  quotas  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  New  England,  but  the 
volume  is  less  than  in  other  years.  Fewer 
plants  are  dependent  upon  smokeless 
and  the  larger  part  of  current  move- 
ment here  is  to  factors  who  strive  to 
place  the  coal  inland  as  it  reaches  the 
rehandling  port.  On  these  coals  there 
is  practically  no  spot  sale  in  this 
market. 

Operators  are  not  relaxing  in  their 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  orders.  In  the 
Somerset  district,  in  particula: ,  special 
inducements  have  been  made  to  move 
current  output,  such  efforts  being  all 
the  more  necessary  because  of  the  ex- 
isting differentials  against  B.  &  O.  coal 
in  large  areas  of  New  England.  Cuts 
of  50c.  have  been  quite  frequent,  but 
there  is  no  sign  that  these  have  re- 
sulted in  much  tonnage.  In  Cambria 
and  Clearfield  counties  prices  have  not 
receded  to  the  same  degree,  but  ev»n 
there  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  i 
shipper  to  quote  25(5)40c.  less  than  the 
week  previous.  There  are  frequent  in- 
stances, too,  where  coal  has  been  sent 
to  Tidewater  in  the  vain  hope  an  order 
would  turn  up  at  a  price  that  would  not 
be  ruinous. 

Industrial  conditions  show  the  same 
slackness  that  has  been  characteristic 
for  months.  Aside  from  a  few  special 
lines,  there  is  nothing  like  the  recovery 
that  was  predicted  for  the  summer 
months.  Sales  continue  on  an  ex- 
tremely light  basis  and  the  retail  buy- 
ers' strike  continues  in  full  force.  Until 
production  is  on  a  higher  level  there 
will  be  no  hope  for  the  depleted  stocks 


of  coal  toward  which  the  trade  has  been 
looking  wistfully  for  many  months. 

Railroads  here  are  accepting  coal 
only  sparingly  on  contracts.  Many 
shippers  are  shut  off  for  weeks  at  a 
time  and  it  is  only  by  constant  effort  on 
their  part  that  contractors  are  per- 
mitted to  make  deliveries  in  the  propor- 
tion ordered.  The  financial  situation 
has  an  acute  bearing  on  this,  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
roads  in  securing  money  to  operate  on 
any  satisfactory  basis. 

Anthracite — It  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  the  market  for  domestic 
sizes  is  by  no  means  in  the  hands  of 
producers.  Where  a  month  ago  the 
dealer  was  willing  to  take  a  fair  pi'op- 
ortion  of  chestnut  to  secure  egg  and 
stove,  he  is  now  insisting  upon  the  two 
larger  sizes.  Of  course  this  is  forced 
upon  the  retail  distributor  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  average  consumer.  The 
latter,  when  he  buys  at  all,  is  most 
independent  and  insistent  upon  the  sizes 
in  shortest  supply. 


Tidewater — East 


PHILADELPHIA 

Retail  Anthracite  Continues  to  Eetse — 
Stove  Only  in  Demand  —  Consumers 
Seek  Credit — Bituminous  Trifle  Weaker 
— Prices  Shade  Off' — Railroads  Take 
Cheap  Fuel. 

Anthracite  —  Although  the  retail 
trade  feels  the  slowing  down  that  has 
been  in  evidence  strongly  for  two 
weeks,  the  operators  so  far  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  go  along  without 
much  trouble.  They  realize  that  they 
are  going  to  have  difficulty  to  work  to 
capacity  this  summer.  Thus  far  the 
strongest  demand  comes  from  the  West 
tnd  the  fact  that  the  big  shippers  are 
filling  up  their  Lake  docks  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  the  comparatively  heavier 
shipments  in  that  direction. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among 
retailers  that  their  margin  of  gross 
j.rofit  has  shrunk  so  much  as  to  be  out 
of  line  with  good  business  practice. 
However,  the  public  is  so  much  agitated 
over  price  that  there  is  a  general  hesi- 
tation to  add  to  the  figures  established 
in  May.  If  the  operators  decide  to  in- 
crease mine  prices  on  July  1  to  cover 
the  recent  tax  assessments  made 
against  them,  the  retailers  must  in- 
crease their  delivered  prices  in  accord- 
ance. 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice  lately 
for  the  retailers  to  hold  all  their  orders 
except  stove.  In  spite  of  the  slacken- 
ing in  demand  the  independents  have 
thus  far  firmly  held  to  their  prices,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  pea.  It  will 
be  extremely  interesting  to  watch  de- 


'.elopments  in  this  direction  during  the 
summer,  as  retailers  are  somewhat 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  cut  price 
coal,  should  the  opportunity  offer. 

Steam  sizes  are  unimproved  and  in 
some  respects  buckwheat  has  even  lost 
ground.  Usually  heavy  stockers  of  this 
size  are  somewhat  inclined  to  cut  down 
their  storage.  Rice  and  barley  con- 
tinue in  extremely  light  demand. 

Bituminous — The  trade  has  grown 
even  less  favorable,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  call  from  the  consumer  is 
about  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  season. 
Most  manufacturing  plants  continue  to 
take  their  barest  necessities,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  utilities  the  business 
would  be  close  to  a  standstill. 

There  has  also  been  some  easing  off 
in  prices  recently,  as  some  fairly  im- 
portant shippers  seem  determined  to  get 
a  market.  It  is  also  likely  that  some 
shippers  have  been  able  to  lower  the 
wage  scale  at  open-shop  mines  and  this 
is  shown  in  lower  figures  for  spot  coals. 

There  has  been  somewhat  of  an  in- 
crease in  tonnage  taken  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  roads  are  occasionally  tak- 
ing advantage  of  particularly  low 
prices,  as  some  shippers  are  accepting 
this  business  at  an  almost  cost  basis. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
tended wait  for  payment  this  all  tends 
to  show  how  anxious  the  producers  are 
to  do  business. 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Demand  Easier  —  Indepen- 
dent Prices  Hold  —  Steam  Coals  Accu- 
mulating— Bituminous  Market  Quiet — 
Movement  Slow  but  Prices  Are  Main- 
tained. 

Anthracite — Falling  off  in  demand  by 
consumers  is  not  being  felt  by  dealers 
and  shippers.  The  former  have  plenty 
of  orders  on  their  books  to  take  all  the 
domestic  sizes  sent  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  Local  houses  report  a  good 
demand  from  Western  points  fed 
through  the  Lake  and  a  steady  but  not 
urgent  demand  from  the  New  England 
States. 

Most  local  yards  are  well  stocked  and 
deliveries  are  made  rapidly.  Some  of 
the  smaller  yards  have  been  closed  up 
because  of  the  dull  business.  Retailers 
are  well  caught  up  with  their  summer 
orders. 

With  but  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Tax  on  anthra- 
cite becomes  effective  the  trade  is 
anxiously  awaiting  some  announcement 
of  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  oper- 
ators. It  is  the  belief  however,  that  the 
tax  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
coal  at  the  mine,  eventually  to  be  paid 
by  the  consumer. 

At  this  time  the  domestic  coals  are 
being  quickly  absorbed  but  it  is  ap- 
parent to  many  that  there  will  be  a 
much  easier  situation  next  month,  with 
a  possible  surplus  of  certain  sizes. 

Pea  is  hard  to  move  and  is  accumulat- 
ing. The  smaller  coals  are  burdensome. 
Stocks  are  accumulating  and  are  being 
stored  by  both  companies  and  inde- 
pendents. There  are  many  loaded  boats 
in  this  harbor,  some  of  which  contain 
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barley  that  has  been  offered  at  prices 
slightly  above  the  freight  charges. 

Bituminous — ^Nothing  that  looks  like 
a  revival  of  buying  can  be  seen  in  the 
situation.  Conditions  could  hardly  be 
worse.  There  are  some  who  fail  to  see 
any  sunlight  until  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter,  but  they  admit  that  much  will 
depend  upon  general  business  condi- 
tions. 

Coal,  unless  on  consignment,  is  not 
being  sent  to  Tidewater  in  large  quan- 
tities. Receipts  here  are  below  normal, 
reports  of  June  17  showing  2,268  cars 
in  and  out  of  the  pools  at  the  various 
local  piers  as  compared  with  3,055  cars 
on  May  17. 

The  refusal  of  the  British  miners  to 
return  to  work  will,  it  is  thought, 
stimulate  the  demand  for  coal  for  ex- 
port. Inquiries  hav6  been  coming  in 
slowly.     Bunkering   demand   is   quiet. 

Quotations  fluctuated  considerably 
during  the  week.  Slack  was  quoted 
$1.50@$1.75;  Ligonier  $2.15@$2.30; 
Shawmut  $2.35@$2.55  and  Punxsutaw- 
new  $2.40@$2.55.  Quotations  for  Pool 
9,  f.o.b.  local  piers  ranged  $5.90@$6; 
pool  10,  $5.60@$5.75;  Pool  11,  $5(5) 
$5.25,  and  Pool  18  $4@$4.50.  There 
was  very  little  Pool  11  or  18  available 

here.  

BUFFALO 
Market    Inactivity     Continues  —  Lake 
Movements    Still    Heavy  —  Anthracite 
Moving  as  Usual  —  Market  Dull. 

Bituminous — Shippers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  too  much  coal  on 
the  market  and  are  prepared  to  see 
more  mines  shut  dovm  before  there  is 
any  improvement.  The  Lake  movement 
is  also  too  heavy,  for  the  coal  does  not 
sell  as  fast  as  it  arrives  at  the  upper 
docks  and  congestion  is  in  sight.  All 
consumers  believe  that  prices  are  to  go 
lower  before  the  general  state  of  busi- 
ness improves,  so  they  buy  mostly  when 
a  cut  in  price  is  offered. 

The  shippers  do  not  see  any  imme- 
diate decline  promising  and  believe  that 
so  far  as  that  part  of  the  business  is 
concerned  we  are  likely  to  go  into  cold 
weather  with  conditions  much  as  they 
are  now,  unless  cost  adjustments  can 
be  hastened  more  than  is  in  sight  now. 
The  consuming  public  is  prepared  to  go 
on  without  much  variation  at  least  a 
while  yet. 

Bituminous  prices  continue  weak  on 
the  basis  of  $3.50  for  Youghiogheny 
gas  lump,  $2.75@$3  for  Pittsburgh  or 
No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.40  for  Allegheny 
Valley  mine  run  and  $1.75@$2  for  slack, 
with  a  little  Pennsylvania  smokeless  at 
$2.50  and  smithing  at  $3. 

Anthracite — Demand  continues  light. 
Consumers  are  so  afraid  that  they  will 
miss  a  small  decline  in  the  price  that 
they  hold  off  and  take  their  chances  of 
going  into  winter  without  any  coal. 
Meanwhile  the  mines  have  to  run  at  a 
low  rate  and  may  be  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trade  when  they  are  most 
urgent.  Canadian  retailers  have  full 
bins  and  no  trade. 

Lake  shipments  are  still  good,  the 
loadings  for  the  week  ended  June  11 
being  111,400  tons,  of  which  38,800 
cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  23,000 


for  Chicago,  18,000  for  Milwaukee, 
9,000  for  Houghton,  7,800  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam, 7,500  for  Sheboyj.,an  and  7,300 
tons  for  Manitowoc.  Freight  rates  re- 
main 65@70c.  to  Chicago,  65c.  to 
Houghton,  60c.  to  Milwaukee,  55c.  to 
Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc,  and  50c.  to 
Duluth,  Fort  William. 

Coke^The  trade  is  as  quiet  as  ever, 
with  no  stir  in  immediate  prospect. 
The  movement  of  iron  ore  down  the 
Lakes  is  very  light  and  yet  it  is  piling 
up  much  as  it  was  in  flush  seasons  when 
the  amount  coming  in  was  up  to  the 
limit.  One  Pennsylvania  shipper  quotes 
72-hour  foundry  coke  at  $4.75,  and  48- 
hour  furnace  $3.50@$3.75. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Accumulations  Increase  tvith  Lighter 
Demand — Prices  Weaken — May  Dump- 
ings Record  for  the  Year. 

Tonnage  awaiting  cargo  at  the  three 
piers  at  the  last  of  the  week  had  been 
reduced  to  scarcely  25,000  tons  in  the 
aggregate,  and  accumulations  at  Tide 
were  increasing.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  month  the  N.  &  W.  piers  were 
operating  three  shifts,  and  the  outlook 
now  is  that  the  piers  will  return  to  two 
shifts. 

Very  little  coal  is  now  being  shipped 
to  Great  Britain.  Considerable  tonnage 
is  going  to  France  and  Italy,  and  much 
of  it  is  being  carried  in  American 
bottoms. 

A  comparison  of  the  situation  at  the 

coal  piers  is  as  follows: 

Week  ended  Week  ended 
June  9  June  16 

Virginia  Ry.  piers,  Sewalls  Point — 

Cars    on    hand 1,561  1,752 

Tons    on    hand 72,800  76.600 

Tonnage    waiting  ....        6,350  26,150 

C.  &  O.  piers,  Newport  News — 

Cars   on    hand 1.908  2.095 

Tons   on    hand 95,060  104,410 

Tonnage     waiting....      69,850  1,575 

N.   &  W.   piers,  Lamberts  Point — 

Cars    on    hand 2,242  1,953 

Tons   on    hand 103.947  91.988 

Tonage     waiting 52.795  3,860 


BALTIMORE 

Home  Market  Still  Softer  —  Export 
Trading  Continues  to  Increase  —  Hard 
Coal  Merely  Marking  Time  Until  July  1. 

Bituminous — There  is  not  a  doubt  but 
that  the  soft  coal  business  of  Baltimore 
is  dragging  even  more  heavily  than  it 
was  two  weeks  ago.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  export  trading,  which 
has  continued  to  increase  steadily  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  as  far  as  this 
port  is  concerned. 

Except  for  a  very  few  exclusively 
held  fuels,  the  best  steam  coals  are  now 
to  be  had  in  the  spot  market  around 
$2.75.  Coals  of  high  grade  are  fre- 
quently offered  as  low  as  $2.40  while  the 
poorer  grades  are  running  $1.75@$2. 
Quotations  on  best  gas  lump  are  fre- 
quent at  $2.75  while  best  run  of  mines 
is  on  the  market  at  $2.40  or  less.  There 
is  no  demand  even  at  these  prices 
either  in  the  spot  market  or  on  export. 
As  stated  however,  the  export  move- 
ment is  extremely  healthy  and  the  total 
loading  for  the  first  half  of  June,  on  26 
ships,  ran  to  147,219  tons.  Eighteen  of 
these  ships  took  19,962  tons  additional 
in  bunkers. 

Anthracite — The    hard    coal   trade    is 


merely  marking  time.  There  is  no  de- 
mand to  any  extent  for  any  class  or 
size.  The  dealers  have  given  up  the 
attempt  to  convince  the  public  that  it 
.should  buy  early  because  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  sharp  advance  in  retail  prices 
due  to  wholesale  increases  after  July  1. 
Dealers  report  that  the  small  amount 
of  coal  now  coming  in  is  better  prepared 
than  was  the  case  some  weeks  ago, 
when  a  formal  joint  complaint  was 
made  to  the  mines. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Trade  Continues  Quiet — Orders  Coming 
in  Slowly — Yards  Well  Stocked — Bitu- 
minous Easier. 

Trade  continues  quiet  as  orders  from 
domestic  consumers  are  coming  in 
slowly  and  are  mostly  confined  to  pres- 
ent requirements.  Many  buyers  are 
holding  back  in  the  hope  of  reduced 
freight  rates,  which  if  granted  may  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  increased  price 
of  coal  later  in  the  season.  The  yards 
have  ample  supplies  on  hand  of  all 
grades.  Bituminous  is  easier  owing  to 
the  limited  call  for  industrial  purposes 
and  there  is  no  appreciable  indications 
of  a  more  active  market  in  the  near 
future. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Retail 
Anthracite    egg,     stove,     nut    and 

grate    >15.o0 

Pea    14.0'i 

Bituminous  steam $11.00®  $11.50 

Domestic    lump 12.25 

Cannel    16.00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination 

3-in.    lump $8.00@$8.50 

Slack    6.00(g)    6.75 


Northwest 


DULUTH 

Increasing  Dock  Stocks  Menacing  — 
Trading  Dull  Despite  Falling  Prices  — 
Lay-Up  of  Boats  in  Harbor. 

The  first  indication  of  any  return  to 
life  in  the  coal  industn,^  here  came  last 
week  with  the  announcement  that  a 
railroad  coal  contract  had  been  let  for 
300,000  tons.  Names  of  those  inter- 
ested were  not  made  public.  The  price 
is  understood  to  be  much  lower  than 
standard. 

Constantly  increasing  stocks  on  docks 
are  proving  a  menace.  This  has  not  as 
yet  reached  a  ci'isis,  but  there  is  no 
hope  that  coal  will  move  out  speedily 
in  the  future.  Two  large  concerns  on 
the  iron  range,  the  Winston-Dear  Co. 
and  the  Butler  Bros,  have  stopped 
stripping,  which  is  unprecedented  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Although  no  formal  reductions  in 
bituminous  prices  have  been  listed,  lots 
wei'e  quoted  at  50c.  below  last  week. 
Youghiogheny  and  Hocking  are  being 
offered  at  $6.50  with  run  of  pile  at  $6 
and  screenings  at  $4.25.  There  has 
been  no  response  from  dealers  who  con- 
tinue their  non-buying  policy  in  the 
hope  of  still  lower  levels. 
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In  all  fifty-six  boats  arrived  with 
coal  during  the  week  ended  June  11,  of 
which  six  were  anthracite.  Nineteen 
cargoes  are  reported  on  the  way,  but 
none  of  these  are  hard  coal.  A  possible 
shortage  in  hard  coal  looms  as  the 
shipments  decrease,  and  prices  are 
holding  firm. 

Several  boats  have  been  laid  up  in 
the  harbor  because  of  inability  of  get- 
ting down  cargoes.  Two  or  three  of  the 
lines  which  have  laid  up  their  boats 
have  announced  that  it  is  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season,  while  other  ship 
owners  say  that  the  time  of  the  lay-up 
will  depend  upon  iron  ore  activities. 


This  seems  to  be  as  low  as  could  be 
expected  under  present  freight  and 
mine  labor  costs,  but  it  has  not  been 
regarded  as  especially  alluring. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Buying  Delayed  in  Anticipation  of 
Lower  Freights — Dock  Supplies  Heavy 
— All-Rail  Sitiiation  Slow. 

Waiting  for  the  coal  trade  to  develop 
is  a  good  deal  like  waiting  for  the 
circus  parade  of  boyhood  days.  It  will 
be  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  men  in 
the  business  to  control  their  emotions 
if  there  is  not  an  epidemic  of  nervous 
prostration  as  a  result  of  the  present 
season's  interminable  delays.  People 
are  simply  convinced  that  all  commodi- 
ties must  come  down  in  price,  and  they 
are  not  convinced  that  the  coal  trade 
has  done  its  share. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the 
present  situation  to  those  familiar  with 
general  conditions.  But  the  bulk  of 
coal  buyers — at  least  retail  buyers — are 
not  familiar  with  these  conditions. 
They  see  in  coal  only  a  moderate  con- 
cession which  they  declare  is  nowhere 
near  enough  of  a  decline,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  do  all  possible  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  concession.  The  several  possible 
freight  reductions  have  naturally  cre- 
ated hope  for  some  relief  in  that  direc- 
tion, in  fact  caused  expectations  which 
are  likely  to  be  disappointed  for  many 
localities.  The  changes  on  the  mileage 
basis  of  certain  interstate  shipping 
points  will  give  a  number  of  increases 
as  well  as  many  decreases. 

Those  who  are  waiting  fci  the 
changed  rates  will  have  a  chance  to 
ship  under  them.  Buying  usually  picks 
up  shortly  after  July  1,  and  with  the 
delays  which  have  occurred  in  buy- 
ing so  far,  it  ought  to  get  under  way 
actively,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It 
would  be  a  bold  prophet  who  would  say 
that  it  will,  however. 

There  has  been  a  good  tonnage  sent 
foi'ward  to  the  docks,  sufficient  to  give 
a  good  start  on  the  fall  needs.  But  tho 
situation  is  threatening,  if  there  is  not 
some  I'elief  in  the  way  of  coal  going  to 
the  interior.  The  docks  cannot  handle 
an  indefinite  tonnage,  except  by  some 
of  it  going  out.  So  far  the  outgoing 
traffic  has  been  materially  under  a  year 
ago  and  less  than  usual.  Now  the  up- 
bound  traffic  is  likely  to  be  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  return  cargo. 

The  all-rail  situation  is  as  slow  as 
ever.  There  is  but  little  tonnage  being 
placed  in  this  territory.  Indiana  coal 
of  a  superior  quality  has  been  offered 
in  this  market  at  $2.60  at  the  mine, 
which  with  the  freight,  makes  the  cost 
on  track   Twin   Cities  a   little  over  $6. 


MILWAUKEE 

Market  Very  Dull  —  Little  Buying  Be- 
ing Done — Coal  Piling  Up  in  Yards — 
Arrivals  by  Lake  Continue  Heavy. 

Naturally  this  is  the  quiet  season  in 
the  fuel  trade,  but  in  the  past  and  up 
to  the  time  the  coal  supply  became 
erratic,  there  has  invariably  been  a 
reasonable  movement  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  before  the  winter 
began  a  large  percentage  of  consumers 
always  had  their  supplies  in  their  bins. 
Unless  consumers  can  be  aroused  from 
their  indifference  there  is  bound  to  be 
an  overwhelming  rush  of  orders  next 
fall.  The  general  public  regards  coal 
prices  as  being  too  high,  and  is  looking 
for  a  possible  decline.  Perhaps  when 
anthracite  is  put  up  another  10c.  on 
July  1,  consumers  will  begin  to  realize 
that  coal  prices  are  here  to  stay. 

Thus  far  1,152,905  tons  of  coal  have 
reached  this  port,  of  which  335,212 
were  anthracite  and  817,693  soft  coal, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
received  up  to  this  time  last  year. 


Inland  West 


DETROIT 

Little  Demand  Is  Developing — Receipts 
Continue  Small  and  Free  Coal  Is  Scarce. 

Bituminous  —  Consumers  are  still 
holding  back  and  there  is  seemingly 
little  interest  among  buyers  of  either 
steam  or  domestic.  With  industrial 
and  manufacturing  activities  showing 
so  greatly  decreased  volume,  the  con- 
sumption of  steam  coal  is  largely 
diminished. 

Jobbers  say,  however,  that  some  of 
the  curtailment  in  volume  of  their 
business  is  attributable  to  a  theory 
among  some  buyers  that  a  reduction  of 
railroad  freight  rates  may  be  expected 
in  the  near  future  and  that  coal  will 
then  be  delivered  at  a  slight  reduction 
from  present  costs.  Jobbers  maintain 
that  even  conceding  that  lower  freight 
charges  are  made  effective,  buyers  will 
find  themselves  bidding  against  each 
other  and  that  in  the  rush  to  get  coal  in 
a  limited  period,  selling  prices  will  be 
worked  upwai'd  to  a  point  which  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  amount 
saved  on  transportation  charges. 

In  the  attitude  of  delay,  jobbers  see 
also  a  serious  menace  to  adequate  coal 
supply.  They  believe  that  the  require- 
ments of  other  shippers  and  the  pres- 
sure of  crop  movement,  owing  to  an 
unusually  large  number  of  defective 
railroad  cars,  will  tend  to  create  a 
shortage  in  transportation  facilities 
that  may  seriously  interfere  with  move- 
ment of  coal. 

Buyers  of  domestic  coal  are  now 
giving  attention  to  other  matters  than 
providing  for  winter  fuel  requirements, 
with  the  result  that  little  business  is 
going  to  retailers. 


West  Virginia  lump  is  quoted  $3.25(5) 
$3.50,  mine  run  $2.40@$2.50  and  slack 
around  $2.  Ohio  lump  is  $3@$3.25, 
mine  run  $2.15@$2.25  and  slack  $1.15@ 
$1.90.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg  are 
$5.50,  mine  run  about  $3.50  and  slack 
$2@$2.25. 

Anthracite — While  some  anthracite  is 
arriving,  the  supply  is  not  large.  Retail 
dealers,  generally,  have  a  fair  supply, 
but  find  their  customers  are  manifest- 
ing no  interest  in  stocking  up.  The 
indifference  of  buyers  is  attributable  in 
part  at  least  to  unwillingness  to  pay 
$14.25@$14.75  a  ton  for  domestic  sizes. 


MID  WEST  REVIEW 

Retail  Stocks  Not  Moving  —  Buying 
Slutnps — Eastern.  Coals  at  Bargains — 
Mushroom  Operators  Dropping  Out. 

In  ordinary  years  at  about  this  time 
the  demand  for  domestic  falls  off  very 
sharply,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  call 
for  steam  is  strong  and  these  coals 
ordinarily  sell  at  a  premium  during 
June  and  July.  This  annual  depression 
has  been  very  strongly  pronounced  this 
year,  probably  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate industrial  condition  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Retail  dealers  are  very  worried. 
They  report  that  the  people  are  re- 
fusing to  buy  as  they  claim  both  freight 
rates  and  prices  will  be  reduced  shortly. 
Any  one  closely  in  touch  with  railroad 
affairs  knows  that  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  months  befoi'e  rates  are  reduced  if 
at  all.  Should  the  operators  be  called 
upon  to  make  further  reductions  with- 
out reducing  labor,  it  will  mean  that  the 
mines  will  have  to  close  down  or  go 
bankrupt.  If  conditions  get  much 
worse,  it  is  expected  that  the  banks 
will  step  in,  forcing  some  of  the  opei*- 
ators  to  discontinue  running  their 
mines. 

The  average  retail  yard  is  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  has  been  since  early  in 
the  spring.  A  great  many  cars  which 
have  been  shipped  are  reported  in  bad 
order  somewhere  between  the  point  of 
origin  and  destination.  The  percentage 
of  bad-order  tars  has  shown  a  marked 
increase,  and  will  continue  until  va- 
rious coal  carriers  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  make  some  expenditures  on 
their  old  equipment.  Motive  power  is 
in  almost  as  bad  shape  as  rolling  stock. 

A  year  back,  old  established  com- 
panies saw  a  great  influx  of  new  blood. 
All  over  the  Middle  West  there  sprang 
up  mushroom  companies  which  were 
out  to  make  as  much  money  in  a  short 
time  as  possible.  These  operators  usu- 
ally took  over  some  abandoned  mine 
which  had  been  forced  to  close  down  on 
account  of  the  poor  quality  coal  it  pro- 
duced. Now  that  the  situation  is  sub- 
normal rather  than  normal,  these  mush- 
room companies  are  finding  themselves 
faced  with  many  difficulties.  A  number 
have  already  failed,  but  a  greater  num- 
ber are  still  hanging  on,  living,  no 
doubt,  off  the  substantial  surplus  they 
were  able  to  accunn.ate  last  season. 
The  fact  that  these  speculators  are  be- 
ing shaken  out  of  the  market  is  about 
the  only  benefit  the  legitimate  trade  is 
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able  to  derive  from  the  present  un- 
satisfactory industrial  slump. 

During  the  past  week  eastern  coals 
such  as  splint  and  smokeless  from  West 
Virginia,  block  from  Kentucky,  etc., 
have  been  offered  at  reduced  prices. 
Operators  with  mines  in  the  East  took 
on  early  in  the  spring  substantial  orders 
for  Lake  shipments  to  the  Northwest. 
The  operators  who  obtained  these 
orders  started  right  in  running  their 
mines  full  time,  trusting  to  fill  the 
orders  along  the  latter  part  of  August. 
Unfortunately,  the  normal  demand  for 
prepared  coal  did  not  eventualize,  con- 
sequently, instead  of  shipping  out  a 
considerable  tonnage  to  the  domestic 
trade,  the  operators  have  been  forced  to 
concentrate  on  their  Lake  orders,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. Operators  are  now  casting 
about  for  additional  business  in  order 
to  insure  running  time  until  the  move- 
ment of  domestic  coal  will  have  to  take 
place. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  one  of 
the  largest  engineering  concerns,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  coal  mines  is 
concerned,  is  doing  more  business  than 
it  has  done  in  years.  In  fact,  this 
group  of  men  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  assume  any  new  contracts.  Many 
mines,  which  have  been  closed  down, 
were  worked  pretty  hard  ever  since  the 
war  period  and  are  in  poor  shape. 
Operators  are  seizing  upon  the  present 
situation  to  have  them  thoroughly  re- 
habilitated inside  and  out  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  winter  rush  which  must 
come  inevitably. 


the  week  ended  June  4,  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  reports  a  produc- 
tion of  131,258  tons  from  th  396  mines 
reporting.  The  holiday  at  the  first  of 
the  week  interfered  with  production. 


COLUMBUS 

Lake  Tonnage  the  Only  Feature  —  No 
Industrial  Improvement — Domestic  and 
Steam  Business  Is  Dead. 

Buying  for  domestic  and  steam  is 
restricted  to  actual  immediate  needs 
and  as  a  result  little  tonnage  is  moving. 
Everyone  appears  to  be  playing  a 
waiting  game,' in  the  hope  that  freight 
rates  will  be  reduced  and  also  because 
of  unsettled  industrial  conditions. 

Lake  trade  is  still  the  big  feature  of 
the  business.  Shippers  who  have  con- 
tracts are  straining  every  point  to  get 
a  large  tonnage  to  the  lower  ports. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  being  carried  on 
by  operators  who  have  their  own  dock 
connections.  Little  contracting  has  been 
done  outside  of  these  concerns.  Vessels 
are  still  scarce  and  there  is  some  con- 
gestion at  the  lower  ports. 

Dealers  are  not  moving  much 
tonnage.  Some  of  the  better  grades 
such  as  Pocahontas  and  New  River  are 
moving  but  Ohio-mined  coals  ai-e  dull. 
Rural  sections  are  not  absorbing  much, 
although  some  dealers  ai'e  buying  coal 
for  threshing  purposes. 

Manufacturing  is  not  being  resumed 
to  any  extent,  especially  in  northern 
Ohio  industrial  centers.  Some  lines 
show  an  increase  while  others  show  a 
falling  off  in  operations.  The  policy  of 
these  concerns  is  to  pick  up  bargains 
when  they  desire  fuel. 

Production   is  rather   quiet.      During 


CHICAGO 

All  Demands  Reach  New  Low  Level — 
Unemployment  Curtails  Domestic  Buy- 
ing— Anthracite  Bargains  Appear. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  very  safe  to  say 
that  the  coal  market  has,  during  the 
])ast  week,  been  more  stagnant  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  demand  for  coal  has  steadily  de- 
creased since  last  December,  and  we 
believe  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
v^here  the  maiket  is  just  as  stagnant 
as  it  can  be.  The  low  level  has  been 
reached,  and,  from  now  on,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  closely  in  touch  with 
the  situation,  there  will  be  some  small 
improvement. 

Chicago  retailers  report  that  the  pub- 
lic is  refusing  to  buy  coal.  Those  who 
have  money  to  spend  are  refusing  to 
buy  on  the  ground  that  prices  will  be 
reduced  during  the  course  of  the  next 
six  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  a  great 
many  men  who  usually  buy  their  house- 
hold coal  early  find  themselves-  out  of 
work,  and,  consequently,  have  no  money 
whatsoever  to  spend  on  coal.  The  per- 
centage of  those  out  of  employment  in 
and  around  Chicago  is  growing  steadily, 
and  supplying  these  people  with  coal 
later  on  is  going  to  be  a  problem. 

A  great  many  bargains  have  been 
offered,  both  in  steam  and  domestic 
coals,  dui'ing  the  past  few  weeks.  Some 
of  the  independent  producers  of  anthra- 
cite have  made  special  prices  to  whole- 
sale agents  in  Chicago,  quoting  prices 
which  are  considerably  below  those 
quoted  and  held  by  the  old  line  opera- 
tors. 


CINCINNATI 

Distress  Coals  Drive  Down  Prices — 
Slack  Goes  Begging  —  Retail  Figures 
Fairly  Steady. 

Full  pressure  of  a  non-absorbing 
market  was  applied  this  week  to  drive 
prices  on  slack  lower.  Southeastern 
Kentucky  bituminous  made  the  new  dis- 
tress level  for  80c.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  of  the  mines  were  actually 
quoting  as  low  as  90c.  and  their  price 
to  wholesalers  must  have  been  under 
this  figure,  for  they  too  were  making 
the  same  price.  West  Virginia  slack 
was  $1,  even  for  tonnage  that  was  on 
demurrage  or  nearing  it  in  the  yards. 
Mine  prices  were  a  bit  stiffer  than  in 
Kentucky  and  good  coal  commanded  as 
high  as  $1.50  for  better  grades  of  gas. 
Smokeless  also  sagged.  Dry  Fork  in 
the  Pocahontas  field  has  been  the  low 
spot  with  $2@$2.10  sales  recorded,  but 
No.  3  vein  was  to  be  had  cheaper  than 
for  some  time,  around  $2.50. 

Block  was  offered  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  slump  in  sci-eenings.  Whole- 
salers asked  as  high  as  $4  for  it,  where 
$3.50  was  the  outside  price.  Those 
who  do  business  in  the  Carolinas  and 
north  Georgia  say  that  the  price  has 
gone  even  higher. 


Smokeless  lump  has  evinced  a  little 
tendency  toward  softness.  Another  drop 
of  2.5c.  has  been  shown  while  nut  and 
egg  are  quoted  from  $5fa$5.25.  Mine 
run  is  unsteady  and  can  be  had  at 
$3@$3.25. 

There  have  been  scant  changes  in  the 
retail  market  other  than  a  2.5c.  ad- 
vance on  the  top  grades  of  smokeless, 
making  this  $10.25  for  city  and  25c. 
extra  for  hill-top  deliveries.  Slack  has 
dropped  to  $5.75@$6. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Market  Is  Quiet — Steam  and  Domestic 
at  Standstill  —  Prices  Have  Gone  to 
Pieces. 

A  continued  lag  in  ordering  prevails. 
There  is  no  storage  coal  being  put  in, 
excepting  a  little  anthracite  on  orders 
taken  several  weeks  ago.  Dealers'  yards 
are  full  and  the  only  soft  coal  moving 
is  that  for  public  schools  and  apartment 
houses. 

The  dealer  trade  is  not  doing  any- 
thing. One  branch  office  of  a  large 
company  which  sells  50  or  100  tons 
daily,  occasionally  has  days  when  not 
more  than  five  tons  are  sold.  There  is 
a  feeling  prevailing  among  the  public 
that  coal  must  come  down. 

Steam  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  The 
buyer  can  name  his  own  price  and  he  is 
not  buying  any  more  than  he  has  to. 
In  the  country  a  little  threshing  coal 
has  moved  out,  but  it  does  not  begin 
to  compare  with  the  tonnage  of  past 
years. 

The  St.  Louis  Coke  and  Chemical  Co., 
of  Granite  City,  have  begun  advertising 
their  byproduct  coke  made  from  Illinois 
coal  at  $8.50  delivered  to  the  trade, 
which  is  $2  under  the  local  byproduct 
coke  price.  However,  there  have  been 
no  orders  taken  to  any  marked  extent 
and  it  is  likely  none  will  be  taken,  be- 
cause the  public  feels  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  fight  for  the  coke  business. 


CLEVELAND 

Lakes  Chief  Outlet  for  Coal  —  hidus- 
trial  Demand  Lighter  —  Slack  Prices 
Weaken. 

Bituminous — Further  curtailment  of 
industrial  activities  is  reflected  in  the 
smaller  demand  for  steam  coal.  Opera- 
tors estimate  that  less  Ohio  coal  is 
being  produced  and  marketed  than  in 
May,  a  fact  which  coincides  with  the 
slowing  down  in  automotives,  rubber, 
iron  and  steel  plants.  The  present  out- 
look continues  for  a  summer  of  unusual 
dullness.  Many  large  coal  users  who 
follow  the  market  carefully  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
George  H.  Gushing,  managing  director 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Association 
that  "it  is  pure  romance  to  predict  now 
any  such  shortage  of  coal  as  will  ad- 
vance prices  sharply." 

The  lack  of  a  fear  of  advancing 
prices  is  resulting  in  most  companies 
drifting  along  in  the  matter  of  fuel. 
When  stocks  are  exhausted,  prompt  or- 
ders are  placed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
announcement  of  Secretary  Hoover  of 
the  failure  of  efforts  to  bring  about 
freight     rate      adjustments      on     coal 
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through  voluntary  agreements  between 
producers  and  railroad  interests,  has 
undermined  the  hope  of  lower  coal 
prices  through  reduced  freight  rates  for 
many  months  to  come.  This  considera- 
tion is  expected  to  have  some  slight 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  market. 

An  outstanding  feature  has  been  the 
collapse  of  the  slack  market.  This  is 
due  to  the  abundance  of  slack,  the  re- 
sult of  production  of  prepared  sizes  for 
Lake  trade.  Other  prices  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  export  demand  at  Hampton 
Roads  is  stimulating  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  market  and  retailers  here  do 
not  look  for  any  price  reductions  in 
Pocahontas.  Demand  continues  ex- 
tremely light.  Dealers  report  they  are 
doing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  business 
done  at  this  time  last  year  and  demand 
is  confined  to  higher  grades  of  bitumi- 
nous and  to  anthracite.  Receipts  of 
bituminous  coal  for  Cleveland  con- 
signees, in  week  ended  June  11,  amount- 
ed to  1,153  cars;  divided,  industrial  851 
cars,  retail  302  cars;  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  965  cars  the  preceding  week, 
or  an  increase  of  302  cars. 

Lake — Dumping  at  the  lower  docks 
i'',  increasing  and  stocks  are  being  re- 
duced. Dumpings  last  week  amounted 
to  1,033,684  tons,  a  big  increase  over 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920,  when 
the  total  was  430,640  tons.  Shipments 
up  to  June  1  of  4,802,667  tons  were  the 
heaviest  for  the  period  since  1913.  Last 
season  to  June  1  only  1,497,304  tons 
were  moved. 


Southwest 


KANSAS   CITY 

Domestic  Buying  Is  Active — Market 
Overloaded  with  Steam  —  Prices  Are 
Unchanged. 

Buying  of  domestic  grades  produced 
in  Kansas  is  on  with  a  rush.  Some 
operators  are  behind  two  weeks  in  ship- 
ments and  steam  grades  of  all  kinds  are 
a  drug  on  the  market,  due  to  the  gen- 
eral stagnation  of  business,  low  price 
of  oil,  and  dumping  of  coal  from  outside 
markets. 

Kansas  and  Missouri  wheat  crops  are 
being  harvested  and  the  yield  is  good. 
If  the  wheat  moves  promptly  to  market 
it  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  locomotive  coal.  Railroads 
generally  have  been  using  only  abou*^^ 
cne-third  the  coal  ordinarily  consumed 
No  change  in  prices  from  last  week. 


South 


LOULSVILLE 

Local  Domestic  Demand  Fair,  but 
General  Markets  Are  Sloio  -  Demand 
Weaker  as  Lake  Tonnage  Dwindles. 

Lack  of  Lake  shipping  facilities  as  a 
result  of  transportation  companies  re- 
fusing to  haul  coal  with  no  ore  or 
down  bound  freight,  is  resulting  in  con- 
gestion of  coal  at  Lake  ports,  as  move- 


ment has  been  heavy.  It  is  claimed 
that  some  Lake  buyers  have  had  to  stop 
the  movement  for  the  time  being,  and 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  railroads 
placing  embargoes  if  coal  doesn't  get 
started  from  the  lower  ports. 

This  condition  has  hit  the  eastern 
Kentucky  shippers  to  the  Lake  section, 
making  for  weaker  prices  on  domestic 
sizes,  this  along  with  small  ordering 
on  the  part  of  retailers,  who  after  get- 
ing  stocked  have  been  unable  to  force 
consumers  to  stock.  Slump  in  prepared 
size  demand  may  work  for  a  stronger 
steam  market. 

Steel  mills,  not  having  orders,  ai-e  not 
taking  much  ore  this  season,  and  this 
can  clearly  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  taking  much  coal.  Demand 
for  gas  and  byproduct  is  quiet,  while 
industrial,  public  utility,  railroad  and 
general  demand  for  steam  is  about  the 
same  as   it  has  been. 

Quotations  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review.  West  Virginia  and  Hazard 
prices  are  generally  about  a  quarter 
lower  than  Harlan,  while  Straight 
Creek  and  Jellico,  along  with  Hazard 
No.  4,  are  in  line  with  Harlan,  which 
is  commanding  a  top  price,  due  to  its 
being  high-grade  gas  or  byproduct  coal. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Almost  Complete  Stagnation  Envelopes 
Trade  —  Spot  Sales  Light  and  Prices 
Shaded — Domestic  Buying  Is  Reduced. 

An  optimist  connected  in  any  manner 
with  the  coal  trade  is  almost  as  scarce 
as  the  proverbial  "hen's  teeth."  The 
steam  coal  market  has  been  in  a  bad 
way  since  the  Christmas  Holidays  and 
the  opinion  is  generally  expressed  that 
improvement  will  be  very  slow  and  that 
normal  conditions  will  not  be  reached 
this  year.  Railroad  contracts  have 
about  all  been  placed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Western  of  Alabama,  which 
line  also  operates  the  Atlanta  &  West 
Point  and  Georgia  Railways.  Bids  on 
the  fuel  supply  lor  these  lines  are  now 
being  considered. 

No  other  interests  are  considering 
contracts  and  spot  buying  is  at  a  low 


ebb.  Such  coal  as  is  being  sought  can 
be  bought  at  almost  any  price  demand- 
ed by  the  purchaser.  However,  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  business  to  use 
as  a  criterion  for  quotations,  repre- 
sentative figures  running  about  as  fol- 
lo>vs:  Carbon  Hill  $2.50(S)$2.75,.  Big 
Seam  $2. 25  (5)  $2. 75,  Corona  $2.75@ 
$3.25,  Pratt  and  Nickle  Plate  $2.85(2) 
$3.25,  Black  Creek  $3@$3.25,  Cahaba 
$3@$3.25. 

Domestic  dealers  are  still  taking  coal 
fairly  well  though  there  is  considerable 
complaint  to  the  effect  that  consumers 
are  not  buying  any  considerable 
amount,  which  is  tending  to  slow  down 
deliveries  from  the  mines  to  some  ex- 
tent. Quotations  f.o.b.  mines  have  not 
cl  anged  the  past  week. 


West 


DENVER 

Revival  Seen  —  Storage  Price  Fails  to 
Produce  Business — Trade  Prepares  far 
Busy  Days. 

Operators  are  looking  forward  to  a 
revival,  beginning  with  July,  after  a 
period  of  uncertainty  that  is  without 
equal.  The  mine  price  will  be  back  to 
$6  for  lump,  following  a  storage  price 
that  started  in  April  with  $5.65,  and  in 
some  instances  as  low  as  $5.50. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months 
thei-e  is  a  scarcity  of  good  mine  labor, 
due  to  local  conditions,  many  men  mak- 
ing a  practice  to  get  into  the  best  fields 
and  through  intensive  work  and  long 
hours,  average  more  pay  than  they 
could  get  in  the  mines. 

With  production  at  250,000  tons  a 
year  ago,  present  activities  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  sudden  jump  in  out- 
put recorded  a  year  ago,  from  210,000 
to  250,000  tons  within  two  weeks. 

The  tendency  during  early  summer  to 
cut  the  price  and  keep  below  the  gradu- 
ated scale  of  the  storage  rates  is  no 
longer  apparent,  operators  and  dealers 
preparing  for  a  rush  of  orders  in  an- 
other month    or  six   weeks. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  Well  Maintained  —  Steam 
Coals  Sluggish  —  More  Labor  Disputes. 
Production  increased  during  the  week 
ended  June  11.  The  total  output  was 
1,963,000  net  tons,  compared  with  1,- 
573.000  for  the  week  preceding,  which 
was  affected  by  the  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day.  Demand  for  the  domestic 
sizes  continues  good  but  steam  coals  are 
perhaps  a  trifle  weaker.  Many  inde- 
pendents are  now  sacrificing  the  smaller 
coals  in  order  to  maintain  their  produc- 
tion of  domestic. 


A  general  strike  is  in  progress  in  the 
Pittston  district  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  where  the  General  Grievance 
Committee  charges  that  the  company  is 
not  paying  the  wage  scale  ind  that 
there  is  no  set  scale  for  company  men, 
the  rate  varying  with  the  colliery. 


PITTSBURGH 

Production  Declining  —  Decrease  in 
Lake  Shipments  Expected  —  Market 
Easier. 

Mine  operations  <■  mtinue  to  slow 
down  on  account  of  the  pressure  exerted 
to  reduce  the  accumulation  of  loaded 
cars  at  the  Lake.     Recently  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  applied  demurrage  rules,  but 
there  are  still  probably  30,000  cars  en 
route  and  at  Lake  front. 

The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  which 
will  have  a  moderate  movement  of  ore, 
is  taking  coal  on  all  its  up-trips,  when 
in  previous  years  it  has  carried  no  coal, 
its  boats  going  up  in  ballast.  Expecta- 
tions are  that  the  bulk  of  the  coal 
needed  in  the  Northwest  will  be  moved 
in  the  first  half  of  the  season.  Then, 
if  conditions  as  to  demand  have  not  im- 
proved, the  miners  will  have  reason  to 
propose  a  lower  wage  scale  in  hope  of 
stimulating  demand. 

Industrial  requirements  have  grown 
even  lighter.  The  steel  industry  has 
come  to  an  almost  complete  stoppage, 
prospects  being  that  by  July  1  steel  pro- 
duction in  the  country  at  large  will  be 
down  to  about  15  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Demand  for  gas  coal  continues  at  a 
moderate  rate. 

Spot  prices  are  a  shade  easier  and  for 
steam  coal  are  well  below  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  production  cost.  Quo- 
tations are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. There  is  no  market  on  byprod- 
uct coal.  Some  Connellsville  byprod- 
uct has  been  offered  at  about  $1.75,  but 
there  is  one  case  of  a  consumer  continu- 
ing to  take  a  high  grade  of  Connells- 
ville byproduct  at  $2.50. 


by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total 
of  32,990  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,370  tons. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Some  Small  Business  Closed  —  Prices 
Off  —  Some  Plants  Operate  by  Reason 
of  Special  Conditions. 

Two  contracts  for  furnace  coke  have 
been  closed  on  the  week.  The  Empire 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  bought  about  7,000 
tons  a  month  for  third  quarter  at  $3, 
and  the  Colonial  Iron  Co.  about  the 
5ame  monthly  tonnage  for  July  to  No- 
vember, at  $3.15.  The  latter  company 
had  trouble  with  its  miners  at  its  coke 
works  adjacent  to  the  furnace,  and 
■closed  the  department.  The  higher 
price  in  the  contract  running  through 
October  and  November  is  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  trade  appraisal  that  coke 
is  worth  more  money  during  unfavor- 
able weather.  Prices  done  on  the  latest 
business  are  the  lowest  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1916. 

Spot  coke  has  also  declined.  In  the 
past  few  days  one  operator  has  been 
selling  single  carloads,  through  dealers, 
the  price  being  $3,  the  consumer  pay- 
ing $3.10@$3.15.  It  is  probable  that 
consumers  if  buying  in  any  tonnage 
could  do  $3.  Spot  foundry  coke  is 
off  25c. 

The  region  is  operating,  as  to  coke, 
at  about  10  per  cent  of  capacity,  but 
is  shipping  moderate  quantities  of  coal. 
At  the  regular  independent  wage  scale 
it  is  probably  unprofitable  to  sell  coke 
at  less  than  $3.25@$3.50.  Two  or  three 
plants  are  said  to  be  threatened  with 
squeezes,  thus  being  forced  to  run,  one 
is  said  to  be  reducing  wages  farther, 
and  others  are  possibly  getting  a  larger 
"hump"  on  the  wagons  than  normal 
payment  being  by  wagon  count. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  June  11  at  11,500  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  21,490  tons 


UNIONTOWN 

Coke  Prices  Weaker  —  Coal  Firm,  hut 
Trading  Shows  No  Improvement. 

Both  coal  and  coke  have  scaled  down 
to  the  point  where  it  is  most  difficult 
to  discern  the  existence  of  a  market. 
For  months  past  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  selling  offices  has  tapered  off 
gradually  until  at  the  present  time  a 
substantial  tonnage  being  sold  becomes 
an  event. 

While  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
volume  of  business  done  in  either  fuel, 
the  coke  market  is  showing  a  softening 
tendency  while  coal  prices  remain  firm 
at  low  levels.  The  declining  coke  mar- 
l<et  may  be  ascribed  to  the  production 
of  tonnage  for  which  the  operator  had 
no  destination  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  market.  Unable  to  find  a 
buyer  the  tonnage  has  stood  on  the  side 
track  while  the  market  was  canvassed 
and  is  now  described  as  distress  ton- 
nage. 

There  being  virtually  no  market  at  all 
and  with  a  surplus  of  tonnage  over  the 
few  inquiries  made,  the  natural  result 
has  been  to  soften  prices.  Furnace  coke 
has  a  range  of  $3@$3.25  but  foundry 
coke  continues  stiff,  ranging  $4.50(S)$5. 
In  the  coal  market,  while  business  is 
limited,  prices  remain  at  the  same 
level. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Lake  Tonnage  Dropping  tvith  Growing 
Accumulation  at  Ports — Industrial  and 
Retail  Demands  Are  Light — Production 
Recovers  Slightly. 

While  there  was  a  slight  recovery  in 
the  output  during  the  week  ended  June 
11,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  maximum 
for  the  summer  was  reached  and  passed 
during  recent  weeks,  unless  there  is  an 
unexpected  change  in  the  various  condi- 
tions affecting  the  markets  served  by 
this  field. 

Total  tons  mined  amounted  to  394,000 
or  about  63  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 
Daily  average  was  65,667  tons  as  com- 
pared with  73,000  tons  the  second  pre- 
ceding week,  which  latter  figure  is  the 
maximum  established  for  the  current 
year.  Output  for  the  year  up  to  June 
11  is  conservatively  estimated  at  7,311,- 
327  tons  or  53  per  cent  of  capacity. 
This  aggregate  tonnage  is  at  least  1,- 
000,000  tons  ahead  of  the  same  period 
last  year,  when  the  car  supply  never 
exceeded  50  per  cent  in  this  field. 

Figures  given  out  by  the  operators 
indicate  that  association  mines  worked 
50  per  cent  of  possible  worktime  and 
produced  approximately  61  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity.  Production  for  railroad 
account  amounted  to  about  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  output. 

The  majority  of  consumers  are  buy- 
ing in  small  quantities.  If  there  is  not 
some  quickening  very  soon  in  the  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  Upper  Lake 
docks,  the  shipment  to  Lake,  which  has 
been  the  great  stimulant  to  production 
since  May  1  vdll  beign  to  show  marked 
recession.    Railroads  have  about  20,000 


loads  at  the  lower  docks  awaiting  dump- 
ing, and  6,000  cars  in  transit.  Lake 
shipments  are  now  being  curtailed  be- 
cause of  prevailing  conditions  in  that 
trade. 

Both  industrial  and  retail  demand 
continues  light,  and  with  the  steel 
plants  running  at  less  than  25  per  cent 
capacity  and  retrenchment  programs  in 
effect  at  other  manufacturing  plants, 
coal  shippers  are  not  optimistic  over 
the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future. 


CENTRAL   PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  Rate  Lov:  —  Present  Scale 
Too  High  to  Compete  with  Other  Fields. 

Production  continues  far  below  nor- 
mal and  reports  thus  far  in  June  show 
no  material  change  over  May.  There  is 
rnuch  idleness  among  the  miners  of  the 
district  and  operators  contend  that  no 
relief  is  in  sight  as  long  as  competitive 
fields  are  operating  on  a  1917  basis 
while  this  district  must  hold  on  to  the 
war  scale. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Vinton  Col- 
liery Co.,  operating  at  Vintondale,  had 
made  a  big  reduction  in  wages  and  that 
the  men  were  satisfied  to  accept  the  re- 
duction upon  a  promise  that  the  mines 
would  be  operated  continuously.  All 
other  mines  in  that  vicinity  are  either 
closed  or  working  part  time. 

UPPER   POTOMAC 

Even  Less  Deynand  —  Production  at 
M in iinum  —  Prices    Soft. 

There  was  even  less  of  a  demand  in 
the  week  ended  June  11  and  mine  idle- 
ness was  more  pronounced.  Even  the 
larger  companies  were  operating  only 
slightly  better  than  half-time.  Only 
three  or  four  companies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dodson  and  Potomac  Manor 
ht!   orders  enough  to  justify  running. 

Pool  9  quotations  were  $2.75  and  Pool 
10  $2.50.  No  unclassified  coal  was  be- 
ing sold  to  amount  to  anything. 

FAIRMONT   AND   PANHANDLE 

Production  Drops  with  Lighter  Demand 
—Export  Market  Weakens— No  Con- 
tracting. 

Fairmont 
Production  conditions  were  not  as 
satisfactory  during  the  second  week  of 
June  and  mine  idleness  was  more  pro- 
nounced as  a  result.  Out  of  76  mines 
on  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  & 
0.  only  about  six  were  in  operation.  A 
slump  in  Lake  and  Tidewater  shipments 
was  in  evidence,  the  export  demand 
having  undergone  a  pronounced  de- 
crease. It  was  difficult  to  find  a  market 
for  spot  coal  and  prices  as  a  result 
were  soft. 

Northern  Panhandle 
Only  about  72,000  tons  were  produced 
during  the  week,  the  bulk  of  the  out- 
put moving  to  Northern  markets.  Inland 
West  points  and  the  Lake.  There  was 
no  activity  in  the  spot  market  and 
practically  no  contracts  were  closed. 
Under  the  influence  of  poor  demand 
even  prepared  sizes  were  not  bringing 
more  than  $2.50@$2.90,  ivith  mine 
run  ranging  $2.25@$2.50  and  slack 
about  $1.50. 
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Middle  Western 


INDIANA 

More  Mines  Closing — No  Market  for 
Coal  —  Seriotis  Sitvution  Threatens. 

Mines  continue  to  close  down  each 
day  because  of  no  market.  Sidings  are 
filled  with  loaded  cars  for  there  are  no 
orders.  Each  day  more  mines  drop 
from  the  list  of  those  working  and  join 
those  which  have  been  idle  for  several 
months. 

Miners  seldom  get  more  than  three 
days  work  per  week.  Many  of  the  men 
have  not  worked  a  day  for  over  a 
month.  Operators  have  given  the  men 
every  opportunity  possible  for  work, 
but  they  cannot  operate  when  they 
cannot  dispose  of  their  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  an 
unusual  fuel  shortage  during  the  winter 
months,  as  mines  cannot  supply  enough 
coal  for  all  domestic  and  industrial 
consumers  unless  they  can  produce  the 
coal  before  the  winter  months.  The 
Indiana  situation  threatens  to  become 
serious  unless  the  public  takes  action 
immediately.  Coal  cannot  possibly  be 
cheaper  next  winter  unless  the  mines 
are  operating  at  this  time. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  a  Little  Quiet  —  Prices  Well 
Maintained  —  Producers  Operating 
About  JfO  Per  Cent  —  No  Efforts  to 
Push  Coal. 

Western  Kentucky  mines  are  oper- 
ating about  40  per  cent  and  the 
operators  are  maintaining  prices,  and 
getting  very  fair  figures  as  a  whole,  as 
they  are  no  longer  giving  screenings  or 
anything  else  away  in  an  effort  to  keep 
running. 

There  is  some  little  demand  from  the 
Chicago  district,  and  from  some  Indiana 
points,  with  fair  movement  to  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  Memphis  and  Evans- 
ville.  The  Southern  movement  is  slow 
but  fairly  steady  as  a  whole.  The*  i  is 
some  little  river  movement  from  west- 
ern Kentucky  to  Mississippi  River  towns 
also,  and  some  export  business  to  Cuba, 
which  while  small,  is  being  handled 
regularly.     Prices  are  holding. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Steam  Coal  Clogs  the  Market  —  Spot 
Sales  Ivipossiblc  —  Prices  Break  Fur- 
ther— R.R.  Tonnage  Is  Light. 

The  situation  in  the  Carterville  field 
shows  no  improv^Miiont  over  the  past 
week.  Only  meager  shipments  are 
moving,  going  principally  North  and 
Northwest.  Shipments  for  the  South 
in  St.  Loui.s  territory  have  dropped  off. 

The  steam  situation  is  a  serious 
problem  and  it  is  a  question  how  much 
longer  mines  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  domestic  orders  unless  steam  busi- 
ness gets  better  on  the  smaller  sizes. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
400,000  tons  of  steam  coal  on  the 
ground  in  Williamson  and  Franklin 
counties.  Many  of  these  piles  are 
buniing,  causing  a  lot  of  trouble.     Sev- 


eral mines  are  still  idle.  Railroad  ton- 
nage continues  light. 

For  the  first  time  there  has  been  a 
serious  break  in  the  association  oper- 
ators' prices.  Independents,  however, 
are  as  low  as  $3.25  on  lump  and  egg, 
$2.75@$3  on  nut,  $2.75  on  mine  run 
and  $1.50  on  screenings,  with  very  little 
of  it  moving. 

The  Duquoin  field  is  in  somewhat 
similar  condition.  Steam  coal  here  is 
hard  to  move,  but  not  much  harder  than 
domestic.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  district  one 
and  two  days  a  week  is  the  working 
rule  with  most  of  the  coal,  both  steam 
and  domestic,  moving  North.  St.  Louis 
prices  on  domestic  sizes  are  $3  and 
$3.25  on  country  shipments. 

The  Standard  district  is  worse,  if 
anything.  Screenings  are  down  as  low 
as  75c.,  and  there  are  no  takers  for 
anything.  Screenings  are,  however, 
hardest  to  move  and  it  is  a  question 
how  much  longer  some  operators  can 
hold  out,  producing  coal  that  is  netting 
them  about  $1.40  when  the  actual  cost 
ranges  $1.75@$2.  Railroad  tonnage  is 
light  in  this  field. 


Middle  Appalachian 

HIGH  VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Lake  Shipments  Sloiving  Down  —  Mar- 
ket Is  Weaker  —  More  Inquiries,  but 
Little  Additional  Tonnage  Closed. 

Kanawha 

Less  coal  was  produced  during  the 
week  ended  June  11  than  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  month.  Compara- 
tively few  spot  sales  were  made  and 
there  was  a  marked  dullness  in  contract 
business.  Prices  were  soft,  mine  run 
$2  and  even  less,  slack  was  as  low  as 
$1.25  and  even  prepared  sizes  did  not 
range  more  than  $2.75(S)$3.  No  export 
business  had  developed  and  Lake  ship- 
ments were  slowing  because  of  accumu- 
lation at  the  lower  docks. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

The  Logan  field  continued  its  high 
rate  of  production  throughout  the  week. 
Shipments  continued  at  the  rate  of 
about  50,000  tons  daily.  But  little 
tangible  business  had  materialized  and 
prices  remained  stationary.  How- 
ever, inquiries  were  becoming  more 
numerous. 

Williamson  production  was  not  over 
"';alf  of  potential  capacity;  however, 
with  the  I'estoration  of  peace  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  the  output  increased 
to  93,000  tons.  Thei-e  was  a  fair  market 
for  the  coal  although  little  of  it  was 
moving  on  a  spot  basis. 

Virginia 

The  output  remained  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Operations  were  limited  to  the  larger 
tipple  mines.  Spot  sales  were  few  and 
prices  were  flabby. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
With  no  general  demand  for  coal,  pro- 
duction was  on  the  decrease  and  prices 
were    weaker.      Lake    shipments    were 


dwindling  and  there  was  no  demand 
for  steam  coal  whatsoever.  Prices 
ranged  $3.50(a)$4  on  domestic,  mine 
run  $2  @ $2.50  and  slack  sold  off  around 
$1(S)$1.25. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Market  Conditions  Not  So  Satisfactory 
—  Lake  and  Exports  Are  Weaker  — 
Prices  Soften  with  Lower  Demands  — 
Production  Slumps. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
Market  conditions  for  New  River 
coal  were  not  so  satisfactory  during  the 
week  ended  June  11.  The  coal  mined 
was  moving  principally  to  Tide  although 
there  was  a  pronounced  lessening  of 
demand  at  the  seaboard.  Congestion 
at  the  Lake  front  was  preventing  a 
quick  dispatch  and  lowered  shipments 
resulted.  Prevailing  conditions  were 
reflected  in  lower  prices. 

Lack  of  markets  still  prevented  a 
few  companies  in  the  Gulf  region  from 
resuming  operations.  Some  coal  was 
being  sold  but  the  spot  market  was 
rather  listless,  especially  as  to  Tide 
demand. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  production  hovered  around 
250,000  tons,  there  being  a  loss  of  about 
180,000  tons  due  to  "no  markets." 
Lack  of  spot  demand  kept  the  output 
about  100,000  tons  less  than  it  had 
been  during  a  large  part  of  May.  Tide- 
water was  claiming  the  bulk  of  the 
output  but  there  was  a  fairly  good 
western  domestic  market.  Slack  prices 
ranged  $2.50@$3  and  mine  run  around 
$3.  Prepared  sizes  had  weakened  some- 
what and  ranged  around  $5. 

Tug  River  production  was  slightly 
off,  but  the  effect  of  a  dwindling  market 
was  not  so  severe  as  in  the  Pocahontas 
region.  The  field  was  doing  better  than 
50  per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  Prices 
ranged  about  the  same  as  in  the  Poca- 
hontas region. 


West 


UTAH 

Lotv  Rate  of  Production — Storage  Pro- 
gram. Being  Urged. 

The  situation  in  Utah  remains  about 
the  same  with  practically  no  coal  being 
purchased  for  storage  purposes.  Mines 
are  working  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
time  and  further  reduction  would  be 
completely  demoralizing. 

Secretary  Banning  of  the  Utah  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  is  urging 
the  public  to  store  coal  for  winter  use. 
He  advises  householders  wherever  pos- 
sible to  strive  tc  I'educe  the  danger 
of  a  coal  famine  by  placing  storage 
orders.  Later  in  the  season  equipment 
will  not  be  so  plentiful.  It  will  then 
not  be  a  question  of  what  it  will  cost 
for  coal,  but  whether  it  can  be  obtained. 
An  increase  in  the  coal  movement  at 
this  time  will  give  work  to  men  who 
mine,  transport  and  deliver  the  prod- 
uct, and  to  that  extent  it  will  alleviate 
the  present  labor  situation. 


MINE> 

Company  News 


ALABAMA 


Pending-  arrival  of  tlie  line  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  the  County  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
opened  new  coal  mines  at  Grant's  Mill  In 
the  Cahaba  basin,  near  Leeds,  is  moving 
coal  from  the  mines  in  trucks.  Meanwhile 
the  railroad  is  .speeding  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  will  soon  have  penetrated 
this  basin.  Not  only  the  County  Co'al  com- 
pany's properties  will  be  tapped,  but  the 
new  line  will  also  reach  virgin  coal  proper- 
ties of  the  DeBardeleben  and  Alabama 
Fuel  and  Iron  companies,  which  will  be 
extensively    developed. 


ILLINOIS 

A  coal  deed  recording  sale  of  certain 
coal  rights  in  Hillsboro  township  by  Arthur 
Kinkead  to  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Coal 
Corporation  has  been  filed  in  Montgomery 
County,  the  transfer  giving  the  Taylor 
Springs  mine  a  greater  area  for  operations. 

The  Colfax  mine  will  be  reopened  soon. 
The  workmen  overhauling  it  have  found  the 
shaft  to  be  in  good  condition  and  none  of 
the  cribbing  has  been  Ijroken  or  so  badly 
decayed  as  to  need  replacement  except  for 
the  first  twenty  feet.  The  steam  pump  at 
the  165-ft.  level  was  put  into  operation 
after  a  little  cleaning  and  it  is  now  pump- 
ing water,  just  as  it  was  used  twenty  years 
ago.     The  mine  is  400  ft.  deep. 


INDIANA 

C.  B.  Meredith,  F.  C.  Jones  and  R.  C. 
Jones  are  the  directors  of  a  new  coal  min- 
ing comi>any  recently  organized  in  Terre 
Haute.  The  company  will  be  known  as 
the  J.  &  M.  Coal  &  Mining:  Co.  and  has  a 
capital  stock  of   $60,000. 

The  Star  City  Coal  Mining  Co..  of  Shel- 
burn,  has  contracted  for  the  installation 
of  a  new  wooden  tipple  which  will  be 
fitted  with  Marcus  screen  and  all  loading 
facilities.  The  work  will  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  existing  tipple 
during   the   con.=3truction   period. 

The  Kureka  Blork  Coal  Co.,  of  Pimento, 
recently  contracted  with  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.  for  the  installation  of  a  wood 
tipple  to  be  equipped  with  a  Marcus  screen 
and   loading  chutes. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville  retailers,  in  dealing  with  some 
of  their  best  customers,  have  guaranteed 
prices  against  decline  on  prepared  sizes, 
not  touching  steam  coal,  as  steam  is  weak 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  bottom 
has  yet  been  reached.  The  weakness  in 
steam  should  make  for  a  higher  prepared 
market,  with  the  result  that  the  retailers 
are  not  taking  many  chances.  .Another  offer 
is  a  25c.  discount  for  cash  within  ten  days. 
Retailers  this  year  are  also  offering  a  like 
reduction  from  advertised  prices,  where  the 
coal  is  dumped  and  does  not  have  to  be 
liand    shoveled. 


the  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.  has  resigned  his  position  to  become 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pursglove   interests   in    the   Northwest. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Co.  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
water  and  light  department  of  the  town 
of  Buhl  with  9,000  tons  of  coal  on  its  bid 
of  $4  per  ton  for  Kentucky  screenings  f.o.b. 
Duluth.  Other  bids  were  as  follows:  Great 
Lakes  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Youghiogheny. 
$4.15  ;  Northern  Coal  &  I>ock  Co..  yard 
screenings,  $4.50  ;  Northwestern  Fuel  Co., 
Millers  Creek  Kentucky  screenings,  $5,  and 
the  Dower  Lumber  Co.  of  Buhl.  Youghio- 
gheny, $4.10  and  Kentucky  screenings  $4.25. 


MINNESOTA 

The    Superior    Coal    &    Dock    Co.    has    let 

a  contract  for  a  new  dock  to  be  located  on 
the  Duluth  side  of  the  Duluth-Superior  har- 
bor. The  dock  will  have  a  storage  capac- 
ity of  600,000  tons  and  will  have  a  loading 
bridge  365  ft.  in  length.  The  dock  itself 
is  to  be  2,400  ft.  long.  The  contract  has 
been  let  to  Whitney  Bros,  of  Superior,  and 
the  bridge  will  be  built  by  the  Brown  Hoist 
Co.  of  Cleveland.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated   at    between    $600,000    and    $700,000. 

The  PursgloTe   Coal  &  Dock   Co.   is  a  new 

corporation  which  will  operate  at  the 
Duluth-Superior  harbor.  The  new  company 
has  acquired  a  dock  at  Superior,  equipped 
with  eflicient  handling  machinery,  shaker 
screens  and  Manierre  box  car  loaders.  The 
company  is  now  receiving  coal  at  its  dock. 
Roy    O.    Eastman,    formerly    sales   agent    of 


OHIO 

George  W.  Black  of  Marion  has  pur- 
chased the  Prosrress  Coal  Co.  property,  lo- 
cated near  Nelsonville.  The  headquarters 
which  have  been  in  the  Ferris  Bldg.,  Colum- 
bus, will  be  moved  to  Marion.  B.  A.  Wead- 
lock  was  president  of  the  company  and  will 
continue   in   that  capacity  for  some  time. 

The  Gem  Coal  Co.,  chartered  recently 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  has  onened  a 
retail  yard  at  Columbus.  W.  E.  Evans  is 
treasurer  and  general  manager  :  V.  G. 
Miller,  president,  and  C.  E.  Aumiller.  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  The  yard  was 
leased  from  the  Columbus  Builders'  Supply 
Co. 

The  Carr's  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Perry  County, 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$400,000. 

The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Columbus, 
has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  15,- 
000  acres  of  virgin  coal  lands  in  Marshall 
and  Ohio  counties,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Pan- 
handle part  of  the  state.  There  is  no 
railroad  near  the  property  at  present  al- 
though the  Pennsylvania  has  a  right  of 
way.  The  property  will  not  be  developed 
for  the  present.  The  Lorain  company 
operates  large  mines  in  Logan  Co..  \V.  Va.. 
as  well   as   in   the  eastern   Ohio  field. 

Liens  for  $1,050  and  $351,  alleged  to  be 
due  for  service.^;  rendered  as  attorneys, 
were  filed  in  the  United  States  Court  at 
Cincinnati  by  counsel  for  the  General  Coal 
Co.  in  its  suit  against  the  .Slnat  Darragh 
Coal  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  in  which  the  General 
Coal  Co.  obtained  a  judgment  for  api>roxi- 
mately  $11,000.  The  attorneys  declare  that 
the  company  has  failed  to  pay  their  hills 
which   they  have  rendered. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Connellsville  H.VRrade  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Clearwater  Coal  Co..  of  which  C.  W. 
Downs  is  general  manager  and  sales  agent, 
have   opened   ottices   in  Connellsville. 

.Applications  for  the  mer.gin.g  of  thirty- 
seven  light  and  power  companies  in  .-Vrm- 
strong.  Clarion  and  Butler  counties  wi'h  the 
parent  organization,  tlie  West  Penn  P4>wer 
Co.,  have  been  ai)proved  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  fol- 
lowing hearings  in  Pittsburgh  several 
weeks   ago. 

Seventy  five  members  of  the  Johnstown 
Kiwanis  club  with  a  number  of  coal  opera- 
tors visited  the  plant  of  the  Penn  Public 
Service  Corporation  at  Seward  on  .Tune  9. 
This  i)lant  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.-' 
000  and  was  much  admired  by  the  business 
men  and  operators. 

-A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Fuel 
Service  Co.,  of  Scranton.  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  A.  Markle.  Jr.,  Hazleton. 
is  treasurer  and  one  of  the  incorporators, 
the  others  being  Donald  Markle.  Scranton 
and  Eckley.  B.  C.  Markle.  Hazleton.  Tht 
shares  of  stock  are  $100  and  each  of  the 
incorporators   holds   fifty  shares. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  for  the  James 
L.  Sease  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Tt  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  and  ito  purpose 
is  to  mine,  prepare.  bu>  and  sell  coal  and 
coke. 


Reports  are  in  circulation  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  for- 
mally takes  over  the  coal  holdings  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  its 
headquarters  will  be  located  In  Wilkes- 
Barre.  It  is  also  said  that  certain  of  the 
shops  now  located  in  Scranton  will  then 
be  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Lackawanna  coal  mining  de- 
partment have  always  been  located  In 
Scranton. 


WISCONSIN 

May  was  a  good  coal  month  at  Ashland 
considering  the  number  of  boats,  the  dull 
season  and  the  amount  of  coal  deposited 
on  the  docks  there.  A  total  of  1 1 6.20rt  tons  of 
which  93.600  tons  were  soft  coal  and  22,600 
tons  anthracite,  were  deposited  on  the  docks. 
Sixteen  vessels  entered  the  harbor  with  an 
average  cargo  of  6.262  tons.  Considering 
the  fact  that  Ashland  is  not  a  hard-coal 
port  the  amount  brought  up  during  the 
month  is  considered  a  good  record. 


UTAH 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  tentative  plans  were  discussed 
for  the  erection  of  a  steam  power  plant  in 
Carbon  Countv  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000.-' 
000.  John  H.  Tonkin.  F.  H.  Rolapp  and  F. 
.\.  Sweet  were  appointed  a  committee  to  go 
into  the  matter  and  to  determine  the  feas- 
ibility of  the  plant  and  its  construction. 
A  member  of  the  committee  declared  that 
coal  producing  companies  will  be  able,  if 
the  plant  is  erected,  to  get  their  power  for 
about  half  what  it  costs  now.  The  plan 
will  probably  be  to  set  aside  an  amount 
each  month  about  equal  to  what  is  now 
paid  for  power,  bond  the  plant  and  then 
take  up  the  bonds  monthly  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  money  into  another  company  for 
power. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

S.  H.  Goodloe.  Harry  Scherr  and  C.  P. 
Early  will  organize  the  Wilhelminj.  Col- 
lieries Co.  to  mine  coal  in  the  Williamson 
district.  The  capitalization  of  the  com- 
l>any  is  to  be  $250,000. 

Those  interested  in  the  Upland  Coal  & 
Coke  Co..  the  Paire  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  and 
the  Crozier  Coal  Jt  Coke  Co..  producing 
companies  in  the  Xew  River  field,  spent  the 
first  ten  days  of  June-  in  a  special  car  on 
a  visit  to  the  properties.  Every  operation 
was  carefully  inspected.  Those  making  the 
trip  were.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page.  Mrs. 
Casper  Hacker.  Messrs.  E.  C.  Page.  L.  R. 
Page.  Jr..  J.  Marechal  Brown.  Harvey  E. 
Wilson  and  J.   J.   Tiernty. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

There  is  to  be  a  conference  of  coal 
operators,  dealers  and  consumers  of  British 
Columbia  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  production,  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  "cut"  expenses  and  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  user.  This  is  jn  line  with 
a  recommendation  made  by  A.  Henderson, 
who  recently  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter  of  coal  costs  in  this  province.  The 
conference  will  take  place  at  an  early  date 
and  all  the  recommendations  made  by  Com- 
missioner Henderson  and  General  R.  G.  E. 
Leckie.  the  mining  engineer  who  acted  as 
the  former's  technkfcil  counset  .will  be 
given   careful   consideration. 

Judgment  has  been  given  against  the 
Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
Island,  for  $69,500  which  amount  is  made 
up  of  wages  due  and  unpaid  to  miners  who 
had  been  in  their  employ.  This  company's 
mine,  known  as  the  Morden  Mine,  h-as  been 
closed  since  Dec.  11.  It  is  considered  likely 
that,  as  soon  as  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
concern  have  been  straightened  out.  such 
obligations  as  those  indicated  will  be  met 
and   operations   will  be  resumed. 
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In  the  complaint  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Mining  Co.  and  the  Franklin  County  Min- 
ing: Co.  an  examiner  recommends  that  the 
practices  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.R.,  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing  coal  cars  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  certain  mines  served 
by  it  under  trackage  or  switching  absorp- 
tion arrangements  with  other  roads  while 
refusing  to  serve  complainants'  mines  under 
similar  arrangements  did  not  give  the  road 
undue  preference  or  subject  complainants 
to  undue  prejudice  or  disadvantage. 

Hearings  in  the  matter  of  anthracite  coal 
rates  to  stations  in  New  York  will  be  given 
by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  EJx- 
aminer  Quevedo  on  June  27  at  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  Rooms,  233  Broadway, 
New  York. 

An  examiner  recommends  that  the  rate 
on  coke  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis  be  held 
to  be  reasonable  and  that  the  complaint  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.  be  dis- 
missed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nye  Schneider  Powder 

Co.  an  examiner  recommends  that  the  rates 
on  coal  from  points  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
be  held  to  be  reasonable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Railroad 
Commission  held  in  Frankfort  there  was  a 
general  readjustment  of  rates  for  intrastate 
business  while  rates  were  increased  to 
Covington.  Newport,  Latonia  and  Louisville. 
These  amounted  to  15  to  32c.  a  ton  in  round 
figures.  As  an  excuse  for  its  action  the 
commission  declared  that  the  old  rates  that 
obtained  were  to  meet  the  lower  river  rates 
when  there  was  active  competition  but 
since  this  was  only  of  small  importance 
now  it  was  desired  to  have  the  coal  freight 
rates  adjusted  so  that  all  towns  would  be 
on  the  same  footing.  There  were  some 
sweepmg  reductions  to  some  of  the  inland 
towns  and   cities. 

A  petition  has  been  filed  with  the  Utah 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  by  the 
Spring  Canyon,  Peerless  and  Standard  Coal 
Companies  against  the  Bamberger  Electric 
Ry..  the  Bingham  &  Garfield.  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake.  O.  S.  L..  Salt  Lake  &  Utah, 
S.  P.,  U.  P.  Tooele  Valley.  Utah-Idaho 
Central,  Utah  Ry.  and  the  Utah  Terminal 
railroad  companies  to  have  rates  fixed  from 
the  Utah  Terminal  road  in  Spring  Canyon 
connecting  with  the  other  lines.  The  com- 
plaint sets  forth  that  there  are  no  through 
rates  in  effect  from  complainants'  mines  be-' 
yond  the  junction  point  of  the  Utah  Ter- 
minal R.R.   and   the   Utah   R.R.   Co. 

The  Canadian  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners recently  announced  a  reduction  in 
treight  rates  for  coal  transportation  in  the 
Prairio  Provinces,  to  be  effective  for  the 
.summer  months,  to  encourap-e  the  practice 
ot  purchasing  winter  supplieb  during  the 
fine  weather.  The  collieries  of  ea.stern 
British  Columbia  are  speculating  is,  to 
whether  the  reductions  apply  to  them. 

The  Chaffee  R.R.  Co.  has  applied  to  the 
commission  for  authority  to  operate  an  ex- 
i.sting  lino  from  Vindox.  Md.,  to  Chaffee. 
W.  Va.,  where  it  connects  with  the  West- 
ern Maryland.  The  road  was  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Chaffee  Coal  Co.  until 
May.  1920.  wh-^n  the  Manor  Coal  Co.  pur- 
chased th«>  coal  proiierty.  There  are  four 
comiiaiiics  now  mining  and  shipping  coal 
which  depend  upon  this  load  to  transport 
the  coal  to  the  connection  with  the  West- 
ern  Maryland. 


Personals 


The  South  Mnnchurian  Rv.  had  a  repre-' 
sentativo  in  the  Twin  Cities  recently  and 
engaged  Denn  W.  K.  Appleby,  of  the  Min- 
nesota Slate  Univ.Tsity  college  of  mines 
and  W.  K.  lOinmouN.  of  the  geology  depart- 
ment. ((>  go  to  Munclmria  at  once"  for  oon- 
sultati(Mi  as  to  metliods  of  making  coal 
production  more  jirofltable. 

.1.  O.  Hood,  secretary-  of  tlie  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Co..  with  luad<iua.-ters  at  Rich- 
ment.  to  go  to  Manchuria  at  once  for  con- 
part  of  .Tune  both  at  Charleston  and  Hunt- 
ington.   W.    Va. 

A  recent  visitor  in  Michigan  markets 
was  Joseph  Malone.v,  i>re.«!ident  of  the 
American  IOxi>ort  and  Inland  Coal  Corpo- 
ration.   Huntington,    W.    Va. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  .Ashland  Coal  &  Dock 
Co..  of  Minneapolis,  annoiincos  the  election 
of    I',    r.    llerrly,    heretofore    treasurer,    to 


the  position  of  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager and  of  r.  O.  De  Groff,  formerly 
manager  of  retail  sales,  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  sales,  succeeding  R.  U.  East- 
man, resigned.  A.  B.  Francis  succeeds  Mr. 
De  Grofif  as  retail  manager  of  sales.  The 
company  has  disposed  of  its  dock  at  Supe- 
rior and  has  taken  a  larger  dock  in  Duluth, 
which  with  its  new  dock  in  Ashland  enables 
the  company   to  handle  a  larger  business. 

Joseph  Revere,  who  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.,  has  retired  from  active 
service.  Following  the  announcement  of 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Revere,  officials  of 
the  company  stated  that  in  future  all  pur- 
chasing done  for  the  Dominion  company 
would  be  effected  through  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  Steel  Co.,  under  the 
supervision  of  D.  S.  Hines,  at  present  acting 
purchasing  agent  for  the   corporation. 

Robert  Buka,  sales  manager,  and  P.  W. 
Sherman,  lake  forwarder,  both  of  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  are  making  an 
extended  tour  of  the  Northwest. 

George  Balker,  formerly  with  the  Na- 
tional Coal  &  Trading  Co.,  has  opened  an 
ofBce  in  the  Kirby  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  for  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Erie   Coal  Co. 

George  C.  Schlehr,  formerly  with  the 
Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  Kirby  Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

C.  E.  Manrer,  president  of  the  Glens  Run 
Coal  Co.,  delivered  an  address  June  16,  at 
Cedar  Point,  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  H.  Fa.y  has  been  appointed  acting 
chief  of  the  natural  resources  subdivision 
of  the  income  tax  unit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  Fay  is  a  mining 
engineer  who,  for  many  years,  had  charge 
of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

D.  H.  Harrington,  supervising  mining 
engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver,  is  in  Washington 
conferring  with  the  chief  mining  engineer 
of  the  Bureau. 

W.  C.  Mendenhall,  the  head  of  the  Land 
Classification  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  has  been  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  his  agent  in  ad-" 
ministering  the  naval  oil  reserves.  These 
reserves  have  been  transferred  by  an  ex- 
excutive  order  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  that  of  the  Interior. 


Association  Activities 


National  Coal  Association 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  President 
of  the  Association  appointed  June  1,  1921, 
is  composed   of  the  following: 

W.  K.  Field,  president,  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

H.  N.  Taylor,  vice-president.  Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,   Kansas  City.   Mo. 

D  B.  Wentz.  president.  Stonega  Coke  & 
Coal    Co..    Land    Title    Bldg..    Philadelphia. 

Ira  Clemens,  president,  Clemens  Coal  Co.. 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  president.  Vandalia  Coal  Co.. 
Terre   Haute.    Ind. 

Eiskine  Ramsay,  first  vice-president, 
Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Birmingham. 
Ala. 

J.      J.      Tierney.      vice-president.      Crozer 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
^  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president.   National 
uoal    Association,    Washington. 

\\.  B.  Reed,  secretary.  National  Coal  As- 
sociation.   Washington. 


Northea.st    Kentucky    Coal    Association 

-V  stronuou.v  .ffort  is  boing  made  bv  the 
ofiicials  of  the  association  to  secure  an  ad- 
justment of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  freight 
rates  to  Tidewater  from  the  Big  Sandv  Divi- 
sion of  the  roa.l.  so  that  the  rate  will  put 
the  northeast  Kentucky  producers  on  the 
same  freight  oasis  as  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia op.rators.  .Xortheast  Kentucky  pro- 
ducers are  hopeful  that  the  existing  diflCer- 
ontial  may  bo  wiped  out,  believing  that  with 
a  bettor  rate  llior(>  will  bo  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  shipment   of  coal  to  seaboard. 

Lofran    Operators'    Association 

Mombors  of  the  Logan  Operators'  Associa- 
tion and  of  other  operators'  associations  In 
southern  West  Virginia  held  a  conference 
with  roprosentatives  of  the  Huntington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  early  in  Juno,  at 
wliich  Sept.  22  was  agreed  upon  as  the  date 
for  the  coal  and  industrial  exposition  which 


is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
style  show  of  Huntington  merchants.  Nearly 
all  the  operators'  associations  in  the  state 
have  assured  those  arranging  for  the  ex- 
hibition their  fullest  co-operation  and  have 
promised  to  interest  mine  owners  in  ex- 
hibiting new  devices  for  the  mining  of 
coal. 


Central    Pennsylvania    Coal    Producers' 

Association 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  association 
the  following  executive  board  was  selected: 
T.  H.  Watkins,  R.  H.  Sommerville.  ^Vood- 
land  Derringer,  F.  B.  Kerr,  W.  R.  Kerr, 
W.  R.  Craig,  H.  J.  Meehan,  J.  S.  Sommer- 
ville, M.  J.  Bracken,  Richard  Peale,  G. 
Dawson  Coleman,  Charles  A.  Owen,  T. 
Lawry  Eyer,  A.  R.  Hamilton,  James  B. 
Neale,  G.  Webb  Shillingford.  I.  A.  Boucher, 
George  H.  Francis,  J.  William  Wetter.  W. 
S.  Blaisdell,  J.  H.  Allport  and  Thomas  V. 
Gould.  The  board  organized  by  electing 
these  officers :  President.  H.  J.  Meehan ; 
Vice-President,  G.  Webb  Shillingford: 
Secrtary,  Charles  O'Neill ;  Statistician.  W, 
A.  Jones. 


Central  Coal  Association 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  held 
in  Altoona  on  June  10,  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  were  selected : 
G.  Dawson  Coleman,  Charles  A.  Owen.. 
James  B.  Neale,  A.  R.  Hamilton.  R.  H. 
Sommerville,  Samuel  T.  Brown,  T.  H.  Wat- 
kins,  H.  J.  Meehan,  J.  S.  Sommerville,  F. 
B.  Kerr,  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  I.  A. 
Boucher,  J.  William  Wetter,  James  H.  All- 
port  and  Thomas  V.  Gould.  Following  the 
meeting,  the  executive  board  organized  by- 
electing  these  officers:  President;,  J.  S. 
Sommerville :  Vice-President.  G.  Dawson 
Coleman ;  Secretary  and  Commissioner, 
Charles  O'Neill. 


Obituary 


George  8.  Clemens,  for  many  years  with 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co..  died  In  Philadelphia  recently.  He 
was  almost  73  years  old.  Soon  after  the 
Civil  War  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ing engineer  in  the  Minersville  district  for 
the    Reading. 

William  B.  Cogswell,  founder  of  the  Sol- 
vay  process  and  for  many  years  a  com- 
manding figure  in  mining  and  engineering 
circles,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  native  of  Oswego.. 
N.    Y. 

An  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
John  F.  Schmadeke.  a  Brooklyn  coal  dealer, 
shows  that  he  left  $1.280. ,569.  The  bulk  of 
this  is  distribut  ?d  equally  among  his  four 
children.  He  left  $19,200  to  the  House  of 
St.  Giles  the  Cripple  and  small  shares  of 
stock  in  his  coal  company  to  a  number 
of   his    old   employees. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  Huntington  Coal  and  Industrial  Ex- 
position will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building.  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
Sept.  19  to  24  inol.  Chairman  of  committee, 
Thomas  A.  Palmer.  Huntington  Chamber 
of    Commerce.    Huntington. 

.Vnierirnn  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
urgiral  Engineers  will  meet  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  Sept.  12  to  17.  Secretary, 
Bradley  Stoughton,  29  West  39th  St..  New- 
York  City. 

Nntional   .Association  of   Cost   Accountants 

will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Sept.  14.  15  and  16.  Secretary, 
S.  C.  McLeod.   130  West  42d  St.,   New  York. 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  beginning 
June  2S  at  Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah.  Secretary, 
F.    W.    Whiteside.    Denver.    Col. 

:Minc  Inspeotors'  Institute  of  .Vmericn  will 
hold  its  twelfth  annu.".!  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  July  1-  to  l.'i.  Seorotarv.  J.  W. 
Paul.   I^ureau  of  Minos.   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Illinois  and  U'isconsin  Coal  Dealers'  .As- 
sociation will  moot  at  Chi.  igo.  111..  Julv  13 
and    14 

The  .Vnicrican  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional i:\positinn  of  Mines  an<l  Mining 
K<iuiiimcnt.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  con- 
vouiion  on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum. 
Chicago.  III.  \ssistant  secretary.  John  T. 
Burns.    Congress    Hotel.    Chicago.    111. 
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"Everlast*'  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  name 

You  place  them  in  service  and  they  stay  there,  out  of  the 
way  of  injury  —  giving  perfect  connections  over 
unlimited  periods  of  time.  For  temporary  tracks  the 
terminals  need  only  be  welded  along  the  upper  edge. 

Here  are  five  points  of  "EVERLAST''  superiority: 

1.  The  copper  cable  and  its  connecting  sockets  are 
located  beneath  the  base  of  the  rail  and  are  thus 
protected  from  injury. 

2.  The  sockets  are  protected  from  the  arc  during 
the  process  of  welding. 

3.  The  steel  terminals  fit  tightly  over  the  rail 
flange,  and  hold  themselves  firmly  in  position 
while  being  welded. 

4.  For  temporary  work  the  terminals  need  only  be 
welded  along  their  upper  edge.  They  can  then 
readily  be  cut  loose  and  used  a  number  of  times 


again. 


5.  The  method  of  securing  the  copper  cable  to 
the  steel  terminals  assures  maximum  durability 
and  conductivity. 

Flood  City  Mfg.  Company 

Electric  Equipment   for   Coal  Mines 
Johnstown,  Penna. 


i 
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Cut  Out  the  Bone,  Binder  or  Dirt 

It  Means  Cleaner  Coal  With  Less  Work 


Send  for  new  Bulletin 

No.  331-A— featuring 

the  Arcwall  Coal 

Cutter 


Start  preparing  your  coal  at  the  face.  The  dirt  that  is  kept  out 
of  it  there  is  removed  for  all  time. 

THE  JEFFREY  ARCWALL  COAL  CUTTER  is  self-pro- 
pelled, adjustable  in  all  directions,  even  adjustable  to  an 
irregular  binder  while  cutting.  It  is  built  to  cut  the  bottom  as 
well  as  the  top  or  any  place  between. 

Today  you  are  competing  on  quality.  Cut  out  the  bone,  binder 
or  dirt  and  ship  cleaner  coal  at  a  smaller  production  cost  by 
using  THE  JEFFREY  ARCWALL  CUTTER. 


Average  cutting  record  is  two  to  three  times  that  of 
machine. 


any  other 


Under  shooting  makes  a  greater  percentage  of  large  coal  and 
less  percentage  of  slack ;  also  lessens  danger  to  bad  roofs. 


The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


New  York 

Biiiralo 

Denver 

Montreal         Detroit 

jridillcsboro,  Ky. 

Boston 

JJirminpfli^im 

Cleveland 

Chioisro           St.I.ouis 

Milwaukee 

Scraiiton 

IMiilatielpliia 

Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles  Dal'as 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

MINING   EQUIPMENT 
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Handy  accessories  for  along  the  trolley  line 


O-B  Machine  Connector 
Safe  as  It  is  Convenient 

A  man  can  grab  this 
O-B  Connt;ctor  and  shove 
it  on  the  wire  without 
thought  of  danger.  The 
soft  rubber  handle  and 
the  big  fibre  guard  pro- 
tect him. 

O-B  Connector  is  used 
for  attaching  electrical 
machinery  to  the  trolley 
Ime.  It  fits  every  size 
and  style  of  trolley  and 
takes  a  No.  4  stranded  in- 
sulated cable. 

Page   308,   Catalog  No.   IS 


O-B  Current  Taps 
Clear  the  Trolley  Wheel 


No.  11160  — Malleable 
Iron.  When  screw  is 
tightened  clamp  grips 
both  trolley  and  exten- 
sion   wire. 


No.  1  3  6  8  4  —  Bronze. 
Extension  wire  held  by 
set    screw. 


Lighting  circuits  and  other  small  loads  are 
easily  attached  to  the  trolley  wire  with  O-B 
Current  Taps.  These  handy  little  devices 
grip  2-0,  3-0  and  4-0  Grooved  or  Fig.  8  trolley 
and  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  wheel. 

Page    308.   Catalog   No.    18. 


O-B  Feeder  Wire  Splicers  and  Connectors 

Convenient  ways  of  connecting  feeder  cable 
and    tapping    off    for    trolley    or    machinery. 


For  Stranded  Cable 

Set  screws  spread  the  cnble  wires.  Solder 
IKUired  in  the  top  completes  a  strong,  ip^'chan- 
ical  and  excellent  electrical  contact.  Six 
sizes  for  4-0  to  1,000,000  C.  M.  Cable. 
Page    350,   Catalog  No.   18. 


For  Solid  Wire 

Barbed  and  tapered  dogs  grip  the 
wire.  Solder  poured  in  top  provides 
permanent  electrical  contact.  Two 
sizes  for  0  to  4-0  wire.  Page  350,  Cat- 
alog   No.    18. 


® 


■.t*,ms-n.'t*»f>im 


For  Solid  Wire 

Four  set  screws  grip  the  wires.  Six 
sizes  for  No.  6  to  4-0  Wire.  Page 
352,   Catalog  No.    IS. 


Tee  Connector 

Nine  sizes  for  No.  6  solid  wire 
to  1.000,000  C.  M.  strand  in 
main  and  No.  6  solid  to  250.000 
C.  M.  strand  in  branch.  Large 
sizes  are  tinned  for  soldering. 
Page  352.  Catalog  No.  18. 


The  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Chicago      Charleston,  W.  Va.       Los  .\ngeles 

San  Francisco  Paris,  France 


Matiufacturcs:  Trolley  Materials,  Third 
Rail  Insulators,  Rail  Bonds,  High  Tension 
Porcelain  Insulators,  Electric  Railway  Car 
Equipment. 
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'The   Waugh    Way   Wins' 


Hero  and  the 


Hoist 


THE  first  rotary  engine  described  by  Hero,  the  Greek 
writer  of  ancient  times,  was  a  toy. 

BUT  now,  after  sleeping  3,000  years,  the  rotary  idea  of 
Hero's  toy,  incorporated  in  the  new  Waughoist,  is  solv- 
ing the  lifting  problems  of  the  mining  industry  and  speed- 
ing up  hoisting  operations  everywhere. 

BY  minimizing  friction  in  this  remarkable  new  engine, 
the  ideal  of  its  manufacturers  has  been  attained — greater 
power  from  less  air,  longer  life  and  completely  satisfac- 
tory service  from  every  point  of  view. 

LET  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Write  today  for  a 
Waughoist    booklet. 


m 


mm  \ims\m 

Denv&r,  Colorado 


V  ^»S^-^  I  III 


San  Francisco 
Scranton 
El  Paso 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Duluth 


Joplin 

Wallace 

Salt  Lake  City 


Lima 

Santiago 

Butte 


New  York 
Houghton 
Birmingham 


Canadian  Rock  Drill  Company,  Limited 
Sole  Agents  in  Canada 

Cobalt,  Ont.  Nelson,  B.  C. 


Melbourne 
Johannesburg 
Mexico  City 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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These  Timbers  Are  Gunite  Protected 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  mine  timbers  which  have  been 
coated  with  Gunite. 

Ordinary  concrete  or  hand  placed 
cement  mortar  will  not  do  on  this 
kind  of  work. 


You  know  that  it  requires  a  coat- 
ing that  is  fireproof,  acid  resisting, 
and  impervious  to  moisture. 

Gunite  meets  these  conditions  just 
as  well  2,000  feet  below  ground  as  it 
does  on  the  surface. 


ff  e  have  an  interest'nig  booklet  for  you  ivhich  tells  of  the 
work  the  "Cenient-Gun"  is  doivg  in  and  around  the  mines. 


Cement-Gun  Company,  Inc. 

Cornwell  Heights,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


•Ininclips:  New  York  City:  .'ID  Church  St.  Tifts- 
l)iii(,'h:  'Ml  Kiiltoii  BUIsr.  Chic.ipo.  111.:  tUti 
Ch.iiuhcr  of  Comtiicrcc  Hidt:.  I.os  AiiB-('l«>s: 
Citizens  l!;iiiU  Bills,'.  Richmond.  Va.:  81'.'  Vm. 
K.v.  &  Power  IMilir.  Canada  i  Kast  of  Alberta): 
The  General  Supply  Co..  Ltd.,  .'{(iO  Sparks  St.. 
Ottawa,  and  8.")  Water  St..  \Viniiii>es:.  Man.. 
Can:ida.  British  Columbia  and  Alberta:  (>!.") 
MoiiawU    Uloik.    Wasli. 


Ageiicies  in  all  firiiiri/Htt  fortrjn  countries 


The  "Ccment-Gvin"  is  not  a 
restricted  article.  It  may  be 
purchased  outright  from  us 
and    used    b^    any    one. 


(f^i 


EMENT-iUN 


We  sell  Traylor  Mine  Type  Compressors 


, 
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TiREX  Cable 

for  Milling  M^chhies 


Tirex  Cable  is  made  with  a 
tough    outer    jacket   of    high 
grade    60%    rubber    com- 
pounded to  resist  the  hardest  wear 
and  abrasion. 

Tirex  Cable  is  flexible  and  resilient 
and  is  easily  reeled. 

Tirex  Cable  cannot  kink. 


The  construction  of  Tirex  Cable  makes  it  prac- 
tically impervious  to  water,  oils  and  acids. 

Tirex  Cable  costs  more  in  the  first  place,  but 

in  actual  use  it  wears  four  times  as  long  as  other  cables, 

thereby  actually  costing  less  in  the  long  run. 

Tirex  Cable  is  made  in  all  sizes 
and  types  used  in  mining  opera- 
tions. 


Wears  4  Times  as  Long 
as  Any  Other  Cable 

The  double  reinforcement  of 
two  layers  of  hard  twisted  seine 
twine,  wrapped  between  layers 
of  rubber  compound, 
gives  Tirex  Cable  the 
extra  strength  that  re- 
sults in  extra  wear  and 
durability. 

Built  and 

Wears  Like  an 

Automobile 

Tire 


Send  for 
samples 


TIREX  CABLE 

is  made  in  all  regular 
sizes  and  types 


2  Conductor  Cable 
Concentric  Cable 


Locomotive  Cable 


The  Construction  Which 

Ensures  the  EXTRA  WEAR 

Flexible    conductors. 

Conductors   309o    rubber    insulation. 

Inner  Jacket  40%  rubber. 

Double  reinforcement  of  hard  twisted   seine  twine. 

Outer    jacket    of   60%    rubber    compounded    to    withstand 
hardest  abuse. 


Simplex  Ire  &CABIE0 

MANUFACTURERS 

201   Devonshire  St.,  Boston  9 
15  South  DesDlaines  St..  Chicago  612  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


Joseph    G.    Urobeck 

120  W.  .32n(i  Street 
Now   York 


E.    S.   Stickle   Co. 

Union  Arcade  Bldg-. 

Pittsburs:h 


Harris  &  Evans 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bid?. 
Philadelphia 
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.M^: 


iJttaMl. 


EXPLOSIVES 


SERVICE 


Branch  Officea: 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Chicago,   111. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Duluth,   Minn. 
Huntington,  W.  Va, 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Juneau,   Alaska 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Scranton,   Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  111. 

Du  Pont  Products  Exhibit 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENTS 

in   the    Transportation    and    Storage  of 
Explosives  That  SAVE  LiVES  and  Dollars 

IT  is  the  constant  aim  of  this  Company  not  only  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  explosives,  but  to  safeguard  their  trans- 
portation and  storage  so  as  to  minimize  all  hazards. 


That  our  work  along  these  lines  has  been  successful  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1919  the  Bureau 
for  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  other  Dangerous 
Articles  reported  that  there  was  no  lose  of  life  nor  property 
resulting  from  the  lawful  transportation  of  commercial  ex- 
plosives in  the  United  States. 

Du  Pont  Explosives  Service  covers  every  possible  phase  of 
the  important  business  of  developing,  making,  distributing  and 
using  explosives.  The  great  Du  Pont  laboratories  and  plants 
with  their  highly  trained  staffs  of  chemists  and  technicians,  a 
widespread,  efficient  distributing  system  and  the  practical 
services  of  expert  field  men  are  all  at  your  command. 

Put  your  explosives  problems  up  to  Du  Pont. 
E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sales  Department:  Explosives  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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LUNKENHEIMER 

Vidilant"*  Safety 
Wkter  Column 


or  CATALOG  BEARS 
NO  sa 

COPIES  PROCURABLE  ffiOyi 

LUNKENHEIMER 

Distributors 


A  safety  appliance  necessary  for  protec- 
tion against  the  clangers  incident  to  high 
and  low  water  levels  in  steam  boilers. 

THE  "VIGILANT"  SAFETY  WATER 
COLUMN  will  automatically  sound  an 
alarm  and  notify  the  attendant  whenever 
the  water  level  approaches  either  danger 
limit.  It  thereby  safeguards  life  and  pro- 
tects the  boiler  from  serious  disaster  which 
may  be  caused  by  the  low  level  allowing 
the  fire  to  play  on  the  crown  sheets  and 
tubes  when  unprotected,  or  extreme  high 
level  which  causes  priming  of  the  boiler 
and  consequent  damage  to  the  power  unit 
and  the  connecting   pipes  and  valves. 

The  action  of  the  "VIGILANT"  operating 
mechanism  is  simple  but  positive.  The 
single  float  actuates  the  double  acting  valve 
through  the  medium  of  stops  set  for  high 
and  low  level  limits.  When  the  water  ap- 
proaches either  danger  limit  the  valve  is 
opened,  permitting  steam  to  pass  and  blow 
the  signal  whistle. 

A  sediment  chamber  is  provided  at  the 
bottom  to  trap  scale  or  dirt  which  may  enter 
the  Column;  Gauge  Cock  connections  are 
tapped  on  both  sides  to  permit  right  or 
left  hand  assembly;  the  top  is  removable 
for  inspection  of  working  parts,  and  all 
parts  are  renewable. 

The  "VIGILANT"  Safety  Water  Column  is 
recommended  for  working  steam  pressures 
up  to  250  pounds;  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  suit  all  makes  of  boilers,  and  from 
the  extensive  line  of  LUNKENHEIMER 
Water  Gauges  and  Gauge  Cocks  available 
a  combination  can  be  selected  to  suit  every 
individual  installation. 

Specify  LUNKENHEIMER  "VIGILANT" 
Safety  Water  Columns  and  insist  on 
getting  what  you  specify. 

ilis  LUNKENHEIMER 

^"QUALITY"-— 

LARCEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  ENGINEERING  SPECIALTIES 

IN  THE  WORLD 

cHl^>r°o''"    CINCINNATI        5?NSgj; 

EXPORT  DEPT.   129-13S  LAFAYETTTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


CO. 


20-16^ 
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Buy  a  SUPERPUMP! 


If  there's  water  in  the  mine  work- 
ings, a  SUPERPUMP  is  needed. 

Any  pump  won '  t  do. 

Present-day  condi- 
tions demand  present- 
day  methods. 

The  SUPERPUMP 
is  a  modern  pump, 
designed  by  mining 
men  for  mining  men. 


It  is  a  highly  sectionalized,  acid- 
resisting  unit  that  will  handle  all 

conditions  of  water 
economically,  against 
even  unusual  heads. 

Bulletin  No.  101 
describes  the  various 
sizes  and  construction 
fully.  We  are  hold- 
ing a  copy  for  you. 


TRAYLOR  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  COMPANY,  Allentown,  Pa. 

BRANCHES  :         New  York         Chicago         Pittsburgh         Los  Angeles         Spokane 
Truck  and  Tractor  Division.  Cornwells,  Bucks,  Co..  Peu 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

10  in.  X  20  in.  Type  "A"  Jaw  Crusher 

14  in.  Bulldog  Gyratory  Crusher 

No.  7\  Gyratory  Crusher 

36  in.  X  16  in.  Type  "A"  Crushing  Roll 


Traylor  Motor  Trucks  and  All-Purpose 
Tractors  are  necessary  to  economical  haulage 
and  farm  dcvelcpment. 


A  Safe,  Substantial,  Economical 

Hoist  for  Inclines 


This  type  of  hoist  is  espe- 
cially well  adapted  for 
pulling  cars  up  inclines. 

It  is  equipped  with  band 
friction,  and  a  heavy  com- 
position lined  brake  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the 
drum  from  friction. 

The  advantages  of  the 
band  friction  are  apparent 
on  incline  work.  It  oper- 
ates without  a  thrust 
bearing  of  any  kind; 
there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  friction  becoming  hot. 

Thomns  Elevator  Co. 

29  So.  Hoyne  Ave. 
Chicago 
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You  can  sell  ice  at  lea  pound 
and  pay  for  the  "Automatic" 

Your  two  years'  profits  on  the  sale  of  ice  alone — at   Ic.  a  pound  only — will  pay  for  an  installation  of 

the  Automatic  Refrigerating  Plant. 

Thus  your  town  can  derive  the  benefit  of  ice  at  a  reasonable  price  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  assured  of 

fresh,  clean  food  during  the  hottest  months. 

The  "Automatic"  automatically  manufactures  all  the  ice  needed  for  your  town,  as  well  as  keeping  all 

perishable  goods  stored  or  displayed  to  advantage — xvithout  waste — at  the  commissar}'. 

Plan  today  for  the  summer.     We  install  all  our  plants  and  furnish  service  to  keep  them  in  condition. 


Send    for  particulars — today. 


npi  A.  ■•r^r*  t*  /^  Main  OfRce  aud  Works: 

1  he  Automatic  Kerrigerating  Co»   hartford,  conn 


New  York 
Rochester 
San  Francisco 


Branch  Sales  and  Service  Offices: 

Huntington  Louisvt!le  Washington  Chicago  Columbus 

iioston  Baltimore  Houston  Atlanta  S'eattle 

I.os  Angeles  New  Orleans  New  Haven  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 


MOMATic 

REFRIGERATION 

A    FACT -^   THERE  15  BUT  ONE.   AUTOMATIC 


& 
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Hoists 
Cranes 
Trolleys 


.'^ 


Partial  view  of  C-M 
Hand-Power  Travel- 
ling Crane — one  of 
the  varied  line  of 
itiscialized  cranes. 


..>: 


Cyclone  Hoists  —  all 
sizes  from  %  to  40 
tons.  The  only  single- 
unit  hoists  above  3- 
ton  size. 

CM  Matchless  Ad- 
justable-Frame Trol- 
ley. Built  in  all  ca- 
pacities up  to  10 -Ion. 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY  of  lifting  experi- 
ence is  behind  every  C-M  hoist,  crane 
or  trolley.  For  twenty-five  years  our 
representatives  have  been  studying  the 
material -handling  problems  of  scores 
of  varied  industries.  The  result  is  that 
a  G-M  catalog  today  illustrates  a 
varied  range  of  perfected  equipment 
which  answer  virtually  every  specific 
problem  of  this  type. 

A  conference  with  a  G-M  representa- 
tive will  usually  solve  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  the  simplest  and  most  eco- 
nomical manner. 

For  a  rapid  picture  of  the  scope  of  C-M 
equipment,  write  for  ''The  Lift  Book'' 
(handy  pocket  size).  For  a  more  de- 
tailed description,  ask  for  our  96-page 
Catalog  No.  25. 

^he  Ckisholm -Moore  Mf^.  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. 


30  Church  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Branch  Offices 

Peoples  Cas  Bldg.  Henry  W.  Oliver  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


Chisholin-Mj 


•I* 
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20  in.  stroke  Type  XPV  corapre.ssors  installed  at  Ohio  Steel 
Foundry  Company,  Lima,  Ohio.  Piston  displacement  1955  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 
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16  in.  Stroke  imperial  Xl'V  c^.-.i)n  .-scj-  jiutal/ed  at  the  Skinner 
Company,  Omaha.  Nebraska.  Piston  displacement  940  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 


14  in.  stroke  XPV  compiessor  installed  at  the  Toledo  Machine  & 
Tool  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Piston  displacement  (348  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 
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20  n\.  sUukf  Xi'V  compressor  instuiicu  at  tut-  «.  irnnu  Motur 
Truck  Company,  Lima.  Ohio.  Pi  ton  Uisplat* ment  15;J1  cubic 
feet   per  minute. 


Compressor 
Economy 

Thousands  of  Industrial  Plants 
have  stamped  their  approval 
on  Ingersoll-Rand    Compressors 

Where  steam  compressors  are  desired  they 
prefer  our  Type  "XPV"  because  of  its  operat- 
ing economy.  Its  piston  steam  valves  permit 
the  use  of  high  steam  pressures  and  superheat 
as  well  as  saturated  steam.  An  automatic 
governor  varies  the  position  of  the  high  pres- 
sure steam  cutoff  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  for  air  giving  high  steam  economies 
at  full  and  partial  loads. 

These  and  other  features  result  in  an  unusually 
low  power  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  air  delivered. 
A  comparison  of  this  compressor's  perform- 
ance with  a  similar  size  unit  having  flat  steam 
valves  and  throttling  governor  will  reveal 
startling  advantages  for  Ingersoll-Rand 
"XPV"  compressors. 

Send  for  your  ropy  of  Bullftin  3033 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company 

General  Offices:  11  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Detroit,    Midi. 

DuUith.     Minn. 

RinnLn^ham. 

.\la. 

El    Paso.    Texas 

Jupliii,     Mu. 

.New    Voik.  .\.    Y. 

Los     .-Vngsles, 

Cal. 

Dallas.    Texas 

San    Kram-isio.    Cal. 

Kniixvillo.    Tcnii. 

.New    Orleans, 

La. 

Seattle.    Wash. 

Salt    Lake    I'lly,    Utah 

Uoughton,     Mieh. 

I'hiladelphia, 

fa. 

St.    lA)uis.    Mo. 

llauina.    i'uba 

Cleveland.     Ohio 

Denver.    Tolo. 

Chicago.    111. 

Butte.     Mont. 

Pittsburgh.    Fa. 

Boston.    Mass. 

Scxanton.   Pa. 

Juneau,    .Vlaska 

567-0 


Rand 
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Ship  and  Sail 
In  American  Ships 

FOR  seventy  years  there  has  been  no  American  Merchant 
Marine  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called  such. 
Before  that — back  in  the  days  when  the  clipper  ship 
carried  the  world's  freight — the  American  skipper  was 
known    in    every    port. 

The  war  came,  and  with  it  a  need  for  "ships,  money 
and  men."  The  three  were  fovmd  to  fill  the  need — and  the 
American    Merchant    Marine    came    back. 

As  the  steam  vessel  drove  the  clipper  off  the  seas,  so  is 
the  oil-burning  American  ship  once  more  gaining  its  old- 
time    place    in    wond    commerce. 

The  ships  are  there.  Good  ships,  making  the  ports  of 
all  the  world,  with  freight  rates  and  schedules  that  are 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

"American  ships  for  American  goods"  is  as  vital  a  thought 
as  can  be  presented  to  business  men.  The  development  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  imperative  if  America  is 
to  progress — and  that  development  is  in  the  hands  of  American 
Business    to    make. 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Washington,  D.  C. 

For  sailings  of  passenger  and  freight  skips  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  write  Division  of  Oper- 
ations, Traffic  Department,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B-2 


1 


Vl-mT^ 


i^^ifi' 


/*> 
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'^ 


rf^^stli^ 
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AMERICAN  JHIRf  FOR  AMEI?ICM  GO0D5! 
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Ease  of  Operation 

It  requires  no  special  training  or  exhaustive 
study  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  operates 
one  or  a  battery  of 

Coxe  Stokers 

Common  sense  and  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  power  plant  operation  are 
all  that's  necessary. 


Ask  any  man  who  tends  them 


COMBUSTION  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

Combustion  Engineering  Building,  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Ozc'iiers  and   Manujacturers   of 
Type  E  Stokers — for  Bituminous  Coal  Lopuico  Pulverized   Fuel   Systems  The  Grieve  Grate — Hand-Firing 

Coxe  Stokers — Anthracite  Coal,  Coke  Breeze  and  Hi^h  Ash  Bituminous  Coal 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  PITTSBURGH.  PA.  MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN.  BIRMINGHAM.   ALA. 

HAZLETON,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SALT  L.4KE  CITY.  UTAH  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

DETROIT,    MICH.         OMAHA.    NEB.         DENVER,  COLO.  MILWAUKEE.   WIS.  ATLANTA.   GA. 

TAYLOR  ENGINEERING  CO.,  VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 
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GOODMAN  TWO-MOTOR  GATHERERS 


One  Type  of  6-Ton  Outside  Wheel  Gathering  Locomotive 

The  locomotive  shown  is  just  one  type  from  a  varied  line,  permitting 
selection  to  suit  any  combination  of  operative  conditions. 

Outside  wheel  types  are  preferred  by  many  users  because  of  the 
ease  of  access  of  brakes  and  the  facility  with  which  the  wheels  may 
be  rerailed  when  off  the  track. 

Generous  motors  give  reserve  capacity  for  long,  hard,  continuous 
service.  Goodman  motors  are  not  of  commercial  types;  they  are 
specially  designed  for  the  rigors  of  mining  work. 

Ample  controllers  assure  the  best  of  performance.  Each  controller 
has  all  its  fingers  of  one  size  throughout,  using  them  in  duplicate  or 
multiple  wherever  more  than  one  are  required. 

Frames  are  of  extreme  rigidity,  with  corner  construction  which 
assures  permanent  alignment. 

Spring  Bumpers  are  Goodman  standard*  equipment.  They  reduce 
the  violence  of  car  handling,  cause  less  spillage  of  coal  from  car 
tops,  and  make  braking  and  hauling  easier. 

Gathering  Reels — electric  cable  or  wire  rope — may  be  fitted,  either 
or  both,  to  suit  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  photos  and  data  covering  various  types. 


PITTSBURGH 
NEW  YORK 

CINCINNATI 


(99) 


48th  to  49th  Str55T?bn  Halsted 

Chicago,  III. 

-  CHARLESTON,W,VA.    -     SEATTLE 


BIRMINGHAM 

ST.  LOUIS     4 
DENVER 


_i 
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Big  Cut  in 

International  Motor  Truck 

Prices 


THESE  new  prices  on  International 
Motor  Trucks  are  made  for  the 
buyer  who  has  been  waiting  for  lowest 
prices,  yet  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  highest  quality. 


COMPARED  price  for  price,  quality 
for  quality,  the  International  line 
stands  today  the  lowest-priced  line  of 
motor  trucks  on  the  market,  backed  by  an 
inspection  and  service  organization  with- 
out equal. 


Model 

Capacity  lbs. 

Tire  Equipment 

New    Price 

R 

eduction 

101 

10,000 

Solid 

$3,600 

$900 

61 

6,000 

Truck  Cord 

2,750 

700 

41 

4,000 

>»                        •! 

2,395 

565 

31 

3.000 

»>                        11 

2,032 

393 

21 

2.000 

»»                        •> 

1,874 

286 

61 

6,000 

Solid 

2,400 

400 

41 

4,000 

♦» 

2,100 

300 

31 

3,000 

)» 

1,850 

200 

21 

2,000 

•> 

1,750 

100 

Our  new  1500 

pound 

Speed  Truck, 

electric  lights  and  starter 

,  34  X   5  cord  tires. 

is 

rhe  best  buy 

in   its  class  for 

$1,500 

Prices  quoted 

are 

for 

chassis,   f.  o. 

b. 

factory. 

Come   in   to   our   Branch    House    or    the    salesroom    of    our    nearest   dealer    and    let    us   show    you 
these   motor   truck  values. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Houses  in  92  Principal  Cities 
Dealers'  Service  Stations  Everywhere 


Impressive  10,000- 
pound  International 
truck  hauling  coal  for 
Dooley  Bros.  of 
Peoria,  111.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Interna- 
tionals in  the  coal 
business. 
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AIR  COMPRESSORS 

FOR 
COAL  MINES 


Reasons  for  Using  Portable  Units  in  Mines 

1 — All  air  leaks  from  long  pipe  lines  eliminated. 

2 — Owing  to  continually  shifting  points  of  usage  the  pipe  line 
system  is  far  from  satisfactory  since  extensions  are  expensive 
and  cause  delay. 

3 — Transmission  of  air  through  long  pipe  systems  is  inefficient. 

4 — It  is  much  more  economical  to  operate  a  number  of  small 
compressors  giving  the  right  amount  of  air  as  needed  at  the 
point  of  application  than  to  operate  a  large  compressor  all 
the  time  irrespective  of  the  demand  for  air. 

5 — Inspection  and  repairs  on  individual  portable  compressors 
can  be  madi.  without  interfcrring  with  the  general  use  of  air 
where  more  than  one  portable  unit  is  used  abtnit  a  mine. 


C1J1//1 


M^NUF/4CTURING       COMPANY 
MILW/1UKEE,    WISCONSIN*  V.S.A, 


J 
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WME 

A  now  Cdblo 

built  likodCordTirg 

Here  at  last  is  the  practical  wear-resisting  Locomotive  Gathering 
Cable.    We  have  named  it  the 


It  cannot  kink  or  tangle,  but  always  lies  flat. 

It  is  extremely  flexible  and  reels  freely. 

It  may  be  run  through  water  and  oil  puddles  without  harming  the  insulation. 

It  may  be  pulled,  jerked,  and  bent  around  sharp  corners,  without  breakmg 

the  insulation  or  conductors. 
It  may  be  dragged  along  a  rough  stone  roadbed,  or  driven   over  by  hea\T 

trucks,  without  harm  to  the  outer  wall. 

mixers  for  32  hours,  laid  across 
roadways  for  45  days,  bent,  ham- 
mered, immersed  in  water,  oil, 
light  acids,  and  alkalis. 
Super-Service  Cable  withstands 
these  brutally  severe  tests,  harder 
than  any  it  would  receive  in  serv- 
ice, oniy  because  it  is  riilcanized 
under  compression. 

planned    and    built,    and  We  would  like  to  show  you  how 

tested,      and      improved,  to   cut  down  your   annual^  outlay 

Lengths    of    Super-Serv-  for  Gathering  Cables.     Write  us 

ice     Cable     have     been  now     for     full     particulars     and 

thrown    into    concrete  sample. 

■  Rome  Wire  Co.,  Rome,  N.Y.     Diamond  Branch,  Buffalo.N.Y 


Why?  Because  we  have  built  its 
insulating  wall  just  as  they  build 
Cord  Tires.  We  use  a  tire  tread 
rubber  compound — we  put  a  loose 
cord  braid  inside — and  ive  vulcan- 
ize under  tons  of  compression. 


This  is  not  an  experiment 
— it  is  an  accomplished 
fact.     For  years  we  have 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


Super  Service  Cable 

BuU 


DETROIT 
LOS  ANGEI.E'J 


2019-1- 


fvffl 


t 
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The  technical 
to  you  from 


engineers  is 


as  it  is  the  sum  of  the  data  gathered  by  skf" 
organizations  in  all  industrial  countries,    i 


This  fund  of  engineering  information  we 
bring  to  the  fabrication  of  all  products 
bearing  the  mark  S  K  F^  and  the  operation 
of  those  industries  which  we  are  requested 
to  supervise.  In  order  that  complete  re- 
liance may  be  placed  in  the  endorsement 
expressed  by  the  mark  SKF*  it  is  neces- 
sary not  alone  that  we  control  and  super- 
vise each  step  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
product  but  also  its  final  installation. 


Because  every  effort  is  made  to  assure  the 
most  satisfactory  use  of  products  marked 
5  K  F"  we  welcome  requests  for  informa- 
tion concerning  their  proper  application 
and  maintenance. 

Manufacturers  of  mining  machinery 
should  feel  that  this  technical  knowledge 
is  always  available.  You  are  urged  to  use 
it  freely  without  any  sense  of  obligation. 


Industries,  Inc. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Super vi 
at  the  re 
of  the  stock- 
holders 


f  The  Hess-Bripht  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ising   1   The  Skavef  Ball  Bearing  Co. 
•quest  J  _    •..    _ 


Alias  Ball  Co. 


j    Hul)l>ard  Machine  Co. 


5  K  P"  Research  Laboratory 


620 
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"A  Bear-Cat  for  Service" 

That's  the  kind  of  recommendation  you'll  invariably  get  from  every 
user  of  a  Milwaukee  Gasolene  Locomotive. 

And  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Milwaukee  Gasolene  Locomotives 
sold  fifteen  years  ago  are  still  on  the  job — giving  Bang -Up  Service, 
hauling  just  as  much  as  the  day  they  were  installed — proves  that 
they  are  designed  right  and  built  to  stand  the  gaff. 

You  Simply  Can  ^t  Go  Wrong 

if  you'll  haul  your  coal  with  a  Milwaufzee,  because  it's  sold  on  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  based  on  actual  performance. 

Write    for    Catalog    A-118 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Overtime  or  Overhead? 

No  need  working  overtime  to  haul  the  day's  quota  of  coal  from  mine 
to  tipple.  Adopt  an  overhead  system  of  transportation  w^ith  capacity 
guaranteed. 

B&B 

Aerial  Tramways 

stick  to  their  schedule  under  all  conditions.  More  reliable  and  eco- 
nomical than  teams  or  surface  cars  in  hilly  coal  country. 

Operated  by  gravity,  steam,  gasoline  or  electricity,  according  to  local 
conditions.  Two-Bucket  Type  for  short  hauls  needs  only  one  attend- 
ant; Friction  Grip  System  seldom  more  than  two. 

Write  for  Catalog  9 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  St.  Louis 

New  York  Seattle 

Manufacturers  of  celebrated  YELLOW  STRAND 
Powersteel  and  all  standard  grades  of  wire  rope 


BOOB 


1^1 
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8000  Sets  In  Use 


Sufficient  proof  of  their  worth — the  thousands  of  Hollow  Axle 
Trucks  being  used  today  in  the  mines.  And  this  number  is  on  the 
increase. 

Economy  of  lubricating  oil,  economy  of  power,  less  labor,  less  wear 
— all  these  things  added  together  mean  a  very  decided  reduction  in 
haulage  costs.  Hence  the  ever-growing  demand  of  Hollow  Axle 
Trucks. 

The  Hollow  Axle  acts  as  a  reservoir  which  lubricate?  the  wheels 
automatically,  when  they  need  oil — and  only  when  they  need  it. 
Never  too  much  oil  is  fed  to  the  wearing  parts  and  never  too  Httle. 
And  the  reservoir  requires  filling  only  once  every  six  months. 

Perfect  lubrication  results. 

The  trucks  are  especially  durable  and  the  wheels,  one-piece  and 
deep-chilled,  have  an  extraordinary  lasting  capacity. 

"An  Easy  Running  Car  by  Proper  Lubrication" — this  is 
the  title  of  a  book  full  of  interest  for  you.  Send  for  your 
copy. 

Southern  Wheel  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


eELT 


CmiL  ED  TREAD 

\ 


WASHER^ 

COT  TtR  UN 
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Is  Water  Ash? 

Some  say  "Ash  is  anything  that  won't 
bum."  That  includes  oxygen  and  mois- 
ture and  carbon  dioxide  as  well  as  earthy 
substances.  Colonel  O'Toole,  general 
superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  one  of  the  livest  yet 
most  retiring  of  our  American  mine 
executives,  points  out,  in  an  article 
we  are  pleased  to  publish  next  week, 
that  when  fine  bituminous  coal  is  washed 
the  water  added  often  does  more  damage 
than  the  ash  which  it  removes. 

Moisture  is  ash  if  we  define  ash  as  some- 
thing that  won't  burn.  But  earthy  mat- 
ters which  properly  constitute  ash  won't 
freeze  and  water  will,  and  the  results 
of  its  freezing  are  often  disastrous.  In 
the  depth  of  winter  the  coal  needs 
second  mining  —  at  its  destination  as 
well  as  at  the  mine.  You  will  enjoy 
Colonel   O'Toole's   account   of  the   dif- 


ficulties of  the  man  who  tries  to  clean 
the  finest  of  coals,  how  impossibly  ex- 
pensive it  is  to  pick  the  dirt  out  by  hand 
and  how  the  water  remains  in  the  coal 
for  weeks  and  has  to  be  driven  out  as 
steam. 

It  is  an  interesting  article  by  a  man  who 
has  always  done  his  own  thinking  and 
done  it  on  his  feet,  around  the  job.  He 
always  keeps  himself  closely  in  touch 
with  operating  conditions,  and  with 
fresh  and  wholesome  vision  seeks  their 
solution. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  readers  of  Coal  Age 
saw  his  mining  machine  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  magazine.  Now  we  have 
his  helpful  remarks  on  coal  cleaning. 
However,  he  does  not  discuss  thickeners 
and  filters,  which  in  metallurgy  remove 
the  water  jinx  from  fine  granular  mate- 
rial and  do  it  well. 


Keeps  Scraper  Down  on  Ground 


Objection  has  been  made  to  scraper  load- 
ers that  don't  keep  down  to  the  job  — 
that  "just  naturally"  rear  up  in  front 
and  ride  over  the  top  of  the  coal  instead 
of  getting  down  under.    A  mine  superin- 


tendent has  invented  a  scraper  which  is 
said  not  to  do  this  and  has  been  using 
it  underground. 

This  scraper  will  be  described  next  week. 


Smothering  Mine  Fires 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  some 
interesting  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  in  the  extinction  of 
mine  fires.  As  that  substance  enters 
into  many  patented  extinguishers,  of 
which  Pyrene  is  one  of  the  best  known, 
its  suitability  for  mine  use  is  well  worthy 


of  the  Bureau's  consideration.  The 
article  detailing  the  results  of  this  in- 
quiry which  appears  next  week  also 
makes  a  report  on  the  availability  of 
Foamite  for  the  same  purpose. 

Be  sure  to  read  it. 
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The  purchaser  of  standardized  equipmenty  besides  saving 
time  and  money  y  buys  the  result  of  long  engineering  experience 


This  is  the  book 
hat  tells  all 
bout  them. 

Bulletin 


General  Office 
Schenectady:  NY 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 
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Compound  No.  1  when  the  rope  is  in  oper- 
ation, then-  is  no  ilrippinji  I'lfet't.  . 

.\   \\  oil  l.iihrii  .iteil  Kojn- 

Ir.\;i(<)  (niter  runipound   No.   1    meets  all 

the    reijuireinenis    nientioiieJ    in    uur    spccifi- 

i  .ilion.s  lor  an  eftiiieiit  wire  rope  Uihricant.     It 

spri  ui\   in    a  tine  dark   oily  film  over  all  the 

.» iit-^.  prnre(iin>,'  them  Irom  theattirni  of  water, 

aiids,  and  odier  destnuiive  elements.     It  re- 

'     ■■'  ■'•   ■' ■  ■•  •*■■'.■  to  fri(  I ional  contact  and  as 

core  ot  the  rope,  it  causes 

111  .u  1  .:i.i  reservoir  for  the  lubricant. 

i  iiii  str.iiiis  anil  slresics  caused  by  the 

I'lT    liimlin^    o\er    the    sheave    wheel     and 

.i'.ip.ii  ilu-  drums  s(|uec/c  out  a  little  of  the 

(  r.iitr  (  nmponiid,  lorcin<;  it  toall  parts  of  the 

'   'in^;  lubrication. 

.Saiuraiion  of  the  Core 

One  of  the  reasons   lor  inserting  the  hemp 

I  enter  in  the  rope  is  to  incrfa'sc  the  lle.xiliility. 

II  this  mry  deteriorates,  the  life  of  the  rope  is 
lessened  just  as  nuicli  as  if  the  metal  of  the 
\\  ire  ileierii.rate.s.  A  corclhat  is  not  thoroiinh- 
1>  xiiurated  will'  the  proper  lubric.mt  will 
ab.sorb  moislure 'which  results  in  early  decr-.y, 
espei  i.JK    when   the  n.iiisii  rt    loni.^iii- 

^,  id. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  read  the  story  of 

TEXACO  CRATER  COMPOUND  No.  1 


A  story  of  how  this  exceptionally  efifect- 
ive  lubricant  has  more  than  doubled  the 
life  of  wire  rope  in  every  mining  field 
under  the  sun. 

Our  interesting  bo  >k  "Wire  Rope  Lu- 
brication" explains  why  TEXACO 
CRATER  COMPOUND  has  the  val- 
uable faculty  of  penetrating  to  and  satu- 
rating the  hemp  core.  It  tells  how  TEX- 
ACO CRATER  COMPOUND  keeps 
all  strands  of  the  rope  supplied  with  a 


film  of  lubricant.  Thus  the  entire  rope, 
inside  and  outside,  is  made  waterproof; 
frictional  wear,  rust  and  corrosion  are 
eliminated. 

'Wire  Rope  I>ubrication"  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  for  mine  owners,  mana- 
gers, superintendents,  foremen  and  engi- 
neers. It  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  care  and  use  of  wire  rope 
cables. 


,—  CLIP  THIS  COUPON • 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

Dept.  C-A,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  HOUSTON  CHICAGO 

Officr.i.  in  Principal  Cities 


Kindly   s  tul    rir   a    jtrr   ii>f>y   c/   t/ic    Wire  Rope   Luhrieation  Hook 
Name    iddress    . 
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Be  Fair,  Even  if  It  Hurts 

MARINERS  are  credited  with  an  uncanny  faculty 
of  reading  "signs"  and  foretelling  weather.  When 
a  seafaring  man  of  experience  says:  "A  hard  blow  is 
coming,"  his  companions  do  not  charge  him  with  willing 
the  storm  or  of  wishing  it  on. 

At  the  conference  in  Washington  on  June  7  between 
representatives  of  the  coal  industry  and  Secretaries 
Hoover  and  Fall  and  Senators  Frelinghuysen  and  Calder, 
Mr,  Hoover  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "Coal  is  the  next 
thing  to  come  under  the  government.  It  is  much  like 
the  railroads."  No  stenographic  record  was  made  of 
this  conference  and  all  that  was  carried  away  were 
impressions.  No  serious-minded  auditor  left  that  meet- 
ing with  any  idea  that  Mr.  Hoover  wished  proposed  or 
advocated  that  coal  be  put  "under  the  government."  He 
was  stating  an  opinion  on  conditions  as  he  has  observed 
them.  To  put  any  other  interpretation  on  his  remarks 
is  at  least  misapprehension,  if  not  r^Jsrepresentation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  May,  1919,  Dr.  Garfield, 
speaking  before  the  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  in  Chicago,  said  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  government  would  take 
a  hand  in  coal  but  how  soon  and  in  what  manner.  No 
one  has  accused  Dr.  Garfield  of  having  had  any  motive 
in  making  such  a  statement  other  than  speaking  truth- 
fully straight  from  the  shoulder.  Because  we  oppose 
the  regulation  of  private  business,  and  coal  in  particular, 
is  no  basis  for  blinding  ourselves  to  the  existence  of  a 
world-wide  tendency  toward  nationalization  of  certain 
basic  industries.  To  recognize  the  fact  as  a  starting 
point  in  opposition  and  to  rally  to  the  opposition  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Hoover,  whose  sympathy  is  with  business 
in  a  big  way,  would  seem  better  than  the  "bitter-end" 
policy  of  giving  n  sinister  meaning  to  every  official 
remark  that  bears  a  Washington  date  line. 


Competition  Between  Anthracite 
and  Bituminous 

UNTIL  1871,  or  fifty  years  ago,  anthracite  was  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantity  than  bituminous  coal. 
It  was  the  principal  coal  in  use  in  the  United  States  in 
those  days  because  it  was  nearer  to  civilization  and 
because  it  was  the  fuel  for  the  home.  The  production  of 
anthracite  now  exceeds  that  of  any  single  bituminous 
field  and  it  is  still  the  dominr.nt  household  fuel  in  this 
country,  and  almost  the  exclusive  fuel  for  house  heating 
in  the  populous  Eastern  section  of  the  country. 

One  out  of  every  six  tons  of  coal  of  all  kinds  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  of  anthracite  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
falls  in  this  category.  It  is  this  one  ton  of  coal  that  is 
the  contact  of  the  public  with  the  industry,  for  by  the 
cumulative  effect  of  many  men's  opinions  of  coal, 
formed  in  laying  up  each  his  domestic  supply  of  coal, 


is  molded  the  public  opinion  for  which  we  have  so  much 
respect.  To  the  railroad,  the  public  utility  and  the 
industrial  coal  is  a  raw  material  the  cost  of  which  is 
eventually  passed  on  in  the  price  of  transportation  and 
manufactured  articles.  But  for  the  householder  coal  is 
a  finished  product  and  what  he  pays  for  it  interests  hiro 
as  much  as  that  of  any  other  necessity. 

As  it  is  price  above  all  that  brings  unfavorable  opin- 
ion to  a  focus  on  an  industry  it  is  certain  that  it  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  public  may  now  be  displaying  any 
measure  of  unrest  toward  anthracite.  The  prices  of 
soft  coal  for  household  use  are  reduced  generally  in 
conformity  with  the  marked  decreases  in  mine  prices  of 
that  coal,  but  for  anthracite  the  prices  have  either  held 
even  or  have  gone  up  consistently  during  the  past  four 
years.  Except  to  note  in  passing  that  the  selling  prices 
of  anthracite  have  been  augmented  by  increments  com- 
parable with  increases  in  costs  we  would  dwell  here  not 
on  the  reasons  but  on  the  fact.  Domestic  sizes  of  hard 
coal  at  from  $7  to  $8  per  gross  ton  at  the  mines  and 
from  $12  to  $18  per  net  ton  delivered  at  the  curb  of 
the  consumer  after  freight  and  retailers'  margins  have 
been  added  puts  this  fuel  in  the  luxury  class.  The  prob- 
lem is:  What  can  be  done  to  change  or  relieve  the 
situation? 

The  cost  of  producing  anthracite  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  domestic  sizes  swing  up  and  down  in  long  cycles, 
the  crest  of  each  higher  than  the  one  before,  moving  in 
much  the  same  way  as  do  the  prices  of  bonds.  The 
tendency  is  ever  upward,  with  increasing  costs  due  to 
deeper  workings,  thinner  veins  and  higher  wages  to 
labor.  The  cost  of  this  fuel  cannot  indefinitely  coniinue 
to  increase  and  the  supply  grow  less  and  consumers 
remain  satisfied.  Whatever  urge  there  now  is  from  the 
individual  consumer  for  legislation  looking  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  coal  industry  comes  because  of  the  prices  of 
anthracite.  Relief  is  discernible  in  two  directions,  in 
neither  of  which  have  aggressive  steps  been  taken  as 
yet. 

Domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal  are  sokl  at  prices  dis- 
proportionately higher  than  the  cost  of  production 
because  on  the  average  40  per  cent  of  the  total  mined  is 
fine  coal  that  cannot  be  sold  except  as  steam  coal  in  com- 
petition with  bituminous  co?i  and  at  prices  well  below 
what  it  costs  to  produce  them.  The  domestic  sizes  must 
not  only  pay  their  own  way  but  a  large  part  of  the  way 
of  the  junior  sizes.  Were  the  producers  of  anthracite 
to  realize  more  money  from  the  sale  of  the  steam  sizes 
they  could,  and  doubtless  would  under  economic  pres- 
sure, sell  the  domestic  sizes  at  lower  prices.  In  the 
present  development  of  the  business  full  advantage  is 
not  taken  of  the  market  possibilities  of  fine  anthracite 
and  it  is  sold  too  generally  for  what  it  will  bring  rather 
than  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  merchandising  of 
anthracite  is  the  merchandising  of  domestic  sizes,  and 
they  sell  themselves  ten  months  out  of  every  year.  It 
is  not  salesmanship  to  move  fine  anthracite  when  con- 
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sumers  cannot  get  bituminous,  as  in  1917-18  and  during 
a  large  part  of  last  year. 

Higher  realization  by  producers  and  distributors  of 
anthracite  can  be  obtained  for  the  steam  sizes  only  by 
intensive  selling  coupled  with  greater  engineering 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  this  kind  of  fuel.  Sufficient 
has  been  done  along  these  lines  by  a  few  to  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  putting  the  junior  sizes  more  nearly 
on  an  equal  footing  with  soft  coal  instead  of  trailing  as 
an  inferior  substitute. 

The  other  obvious  direction  in  which  relief  can  be 
had  from  high  prices  of  household  fuel  in  the  East  is  to 
introduce  substitutes  for  anthracite.  To  most  East- 
erners it  is  astounding  that  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  manage  to  heat  their  homes  with 
bituminous  coal.  Having  known  no  other  house  fuel 
save  hard  coal  they  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  soft  coal.  Half  the  United  States  uses 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite  for  domestic  fuel.  For  the 
most  part  these  people  do  not  even  have  superior 
bituminous,  such  as  the  smokeless  of  West  Virginia  and 
central  Pennsylvania,  but  high-volatile  coal  of  lesser 
heating  value,  as  that  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
the  Western  States.  Just  as  the  hard-coal  Industry 
has  been  passing  up  a  good  thing  by  not  more  aggres- 
sively selling  its  fine  coal  for  steam  use,  so  have  the 
bituminous  producers  overlooked  a  golden  opportunity 
in  not  forcefully  introducing  the  Easterner  to  their 
product  as  a  household  fuel  of  greater  heating  value,  less 
ash  and  lower  price  than  anthracite. 

All  the  Frelinghuysen  and  Calder  bills  known  and  yet 
to  come  could  not  accomplish  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
industry  and  for  the  cheapening  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
by  a  definite  program,  aggressively  pursued,  by  the  coal 
industry  looking  toward  the  wider  use  of  fine  anthracite 
for  steam  purposes  and  the  substitution  of  bituminous 
coal  for  a  part  of  the  large  sizes  of  anthracite  for  house- 
hold coal.  We  suspect  that  there  are  a  few  southern 
Illinois  companies  who  could  make  soft  coal  move  to 
private  cellars  in  the  effete  East. 


Heavy  Returns — in  Experience 

IN  THIS  issue  we  publish  a  news  story  of  a  co- 
operative coal-buying  effort  by  farmers  in  ten  Middle 
Western  States.  Coal  is  to  be  bought  by  secretaries  of 
farm  bureaus  in  the  coal-producing  states  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  who  are  to  act  as  purchasing  agents 
for  their  Western  brethern,  who  in  turn  will  handle  it 
through  grain  elevators  and  local  co-operative  agencies. 
It  is  asserted  that  3,000,000  tons  a  year  represents  the 
combined  requirements  of  this  group. 

We  presume  the  first  impulse  of  reiailers  and  jobbers 
will  be  to  say  that  if  the  farmers  can  buy,  transport 
and  distribute  the  coal  and  collect  the  money  for  it  on 
any  slimmer  margin  than  the  coal  man  is  getting  now, 
they  are  welcome  to  it.  Should  the  farmers  succeed  in 
their  enterprise,  coal  middlemen  and  retailers  serving 
this  territory  presumably  would  suffer  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  their  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
tonnage  that  such  a  group  c^n  swing  is  far  from  3.000,- 
000,  and  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  beginning  it  will  be 
successively  smaller  as  the  enterprise  peters  out. 

These  farmei's  will  learn,  quite  likely  at  some  cost, 
that  the  fundamental  premise  on  which  they  are  work- 
ing— that  there  is  a  large  intermediate  profit  taken  on 
coal  between  the  mine  and  the  consumer — is  not  tenable, 


at  least  in  these  times.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
farmers  can  in  time  perfect  an  organization  capable  of 
buying,  selling  and  distributing  their  coal,  but  by  the 
time  they  shall  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can 
do  the  work  as  cheaply  and  efficiently  as  the  coal  men 
do  it  for  them  now,  they  will  have  to  become  coal  men. 
If  the  farmers  really  expect  to  see  the  program 
through,  they  would  better  start  out  full-fledged  now 
and  buy  up  a  sufficient  section  of  the  coal  industry  to 
meet  the  needs  and  begin  with  a  going  business.  Other- 
wise they  will  fritter  away  their  enthusiasm  in  money 
losses.  Few  men  in  the  coal  business  today  would 
undertake  the  task  of  buying  coal  in  half  a  dozen  states 
to  meet  the  diversified  small-lot  requirements  of  thous- 
ands of  farmers  in  ten  other  states — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  other  similar  attempts  have  failed. 


Reparations  Not  to  Blame 

IN  FIXING  the  blame  for  the  British  coal  strike  on 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
treaty  and  the  Spa  agreement  some  observers  in  this 
country  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  contentions  of 
the  miners*  leaders  in  Great  Britain  that  their  ills  are 
due  to  the  "flooding  of  British  markets  with  cheap 
German  coal,"  as  the  Colliery  Guardian  puts  it.  It 
is  argued,  for  instance,  that  were  it  not  for  the  forced 
exports  of  coal  from  Germany  to  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy  under  the  Spa  agreement,  those  countries  would 
have  taken  much  larger  shipments  from  Britain,  thus 
insuring  a  satisfactory  income  to  British  mine  o\\Tiers. 

Although  the  flood  of  German  coal  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  precipitating  the  trouble  in  Great  Britain,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  was  the  principal  cause.  The 
trouble  started  after  the  first  of  this  year,  when  the 
world  market  for  coal  declined  and  British  shippers 
faced  a  rapidly  falling  market  at  a  time  when  their 
costs  of  production  had  just  been  raised  following 
the  strike  of  miners  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  Cardiff 
coal,  that  brought  115s.  in  December  of  last  year, 
dropped  to  85s.  in  January  and  58s.  in  March,  despite 
increased  wages  and  costs.  In  the  same  period  coal 
in  this  country  dropped  from  prices  ranging  from 
$5  to  $8  to  an  average  of  around  $3  and  $4  per  ton. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  Germany  supplied 
1,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  to  France  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913,  and  the  United  King- 
dom about  1,300.000  tons  less.  The  United  States 
shipped  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  to 
France  in  the  same  months.  German  exports  to  Italy 
replaced  English  coal  and  increased  production  in 
Belgium  reduced  the  demand  on  Britain. 

In  a  larger  way,  howevei-,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
was  the  world-wide  business  depression  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  decrease  in  coal  consumption,  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  has 
had  no  monopoly  on  idle  coal  mines  and  slack  market 
in  recent  months,  and  no  one  here  is  laying  the  con- 
dition of  our  bituminous  market  to  German  reparations. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  coal,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries would  not  have  piled  up  such  large  stocks  as 
were  on  hand  the  first  of  this  year  or  the  drop  in  coal 
production,  the  world  over,  woulcV  have  been  postponed 
for  a  time.  Unless  the  whole  complex  situation  can 
be  assessed  against  the  treaty  terms  the  few  extra 
million  tons  of  German  coal  supplied  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium  cannot  be  said  to  have  caused  the  British  coal 
strike. 
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Sizing  and  Preparing  a  Hard  Low- Volatile  Coal  in  the 
Broad  Top  Region  to  Compete  with  Anthracite 

Most  Coals  from  This  District  Are  Sold  as  Run-of-Mine — One  Firm, 
However,  Has  Built  a  Breaker  to  Prepare  Five  Different  Sizes — Be- 
ing of  Hard  Texture,  the  Coal  Yields  Readily  to  This  Treatment 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

A\'iikiti.sburg,   I'a. 


THE  Broad  Top  region  of  Pennsylvania  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  bituminous  coal 
fields,  even  though  from  the  standpoint  of  hard- 
ness the  coals  there  occurring  resemble  anthracite.  This 
latter  is  particularly  true  of  one  bed,  the  Kelly,  the 
thickness  of  v^hich  averages  from  3^  to  4  ft. 

As  a  result  of  the  prevalent  obsession  that  any  coal 
not  strictly  anthracitic  in  character  should  be  treated 
as  a  bituminous  coal  the  output  of  the  Broad  Top  region 
has  hitherto  been  shipped  as  run-of-mine  or  as  lump, 
nut  and  slack  and  with  only  the  crudest  of  preparation. 
As  a  result  it  has  had  to  compete  with  the  bituminous 
coals  and  at  s  )me  disadvantage,  for  the  coal  is  not  thick 
and  mining  costs  are  accordingly  high.  To  utilize  some 
of  the  devices  used  in  the  preparation  of  anthracite, 
however,  would  be  inadvisable,  but  no  more  so  than  to 
prepare  it  as  bituminous  coal  when  its  qualities  give 
it  a  place  in  a  more  exacting  market  and  one  which  for 
that  reason  is  ready  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it. 

One  operating  company  in  the  field,  the  Economy 
Domestic  Coal  Co.,  has  had  the  courage  to  believe  that 
a  new  market  might  be  created  for  its  product  if  prepa- 
ration similar  to  that  given  to  anthracite  were  employed. 
Even  though  the  coal  might  not  be  in  position  to  com- 
mand anthracite  prices,  yet  a  return  higher  than  that 
obtained  from  a  bituminous  mine  product  might  be 
easily  realized.  This  coal  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous;  consequently  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  might  create  a  market  of  its 
own,  for  the  presence  of  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of 
volatile  matter  in  this  coal  than  in  anthracite  serves 
to  make  it  freer  burning. 

To  this  end  a  preparation  plant  known  as  the  Pioneer 
Breaker  has  been  installed.     It  more  closely  resembles 


the  d:y  breakers  in  the  anthracite  region  than  the  tipples 
of  the  bituminous  fields.  No  jigs  are  used  in  the  build- 
ing, and  fewer  sizes  are  made  than  in  standard  break- 
ers, but  that  variation  from  the  usual  practice  is  to  be 
expected.  As  the  output  lies  half  way  between  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  it  is  natural  that  the  preparation 
should  partake  of  the  same  happy  medium.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  other  breakers  like  this  one  will  be  erected, 
for  wherever  coal  is  hard  and  low  in  volatile  matter  this 
general  type  of  treatment  should  be  introduced  in  place 
of  the  regular  bituminous-coal  equipment. 

The  plant,  which  is  a  subsidiary  operation  of  the 
Schipper  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  located 
at  Six  Mile  Run,  near  Riddlesburg,  Bedford  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  breaker  is  served  by  two  openings 
less  than  half  a  mile  apart  and  located  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  breaker.  Though  these  points  are 
near  each  other  the  seam  has  in  that  short  distance 
made  a  radical  change  in  direction  of  slope,  so  that  one 
opening  dips  heavily  into  the  mine  and  the  other  steeply 
toward  the  surface.  The  opening  to  the  left  of  the 
breaker  is  one  that  goes  to  the  dip  and  here  the  empty 
trips  are  run  by  gravity  to  the  innermost  sections  of 
the  workings.  That  on  the  right  has  an  electric  hoist 
by  w'hich  the  empties  from  the  breaker  are  hauled  into 
the  mine.  Few  beds  of  coal  are  operated  under  more 
adverse  conditions  than  are  encountered  in  the  Kelly 
bed.  The  seam  lies  in  a  series  of  troughs,  and  the  rolls 
and  pitches  occurring  in  it  make  haulage,  ventilating 
and  pumping  problems  peculiarly  vexing. 

The  empty  trips  made  up  on  the  track  to  the  left  of 
the  breaker  entrance  are  lowered  down  the  slope  by  a 
Lambert  hoist  engine  which  is  lo.oated  on  the  surface. 
The  hoist  is  equipped  with  double  drums  and  housed 


Breaker  in 

Broad  Top 

Region 

The  preparing 
station  in  the 
foreground  was 
used  while  bitu- 
minous methods 
were  practiced. 
The  breaking 
down  of  exces- 
sively large 
lumps  and  the 
sizing  into  five 
sizes  made  it  nec- 
essary to  build 
the  breaker 
shown  in  the  rear- 
ground. 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  BREAKER  FROM  LEFT  STORAGE  TRACKS 
The  chute  leading  away  from  the  structure  carries  the  refuse 
and  bone  coal  removed  by  the  pickers  to  a  large  hopper,  from 
which  it  is  transported  by  a  larry  to  a  culm  pile  at  some  distance 
from  the  building. 

in  a  frame  and  concrete  building.  From  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  to  which  the  furthest  advanced  butt  entries  are 
tributary,  the  loads  are  elevated  to  a  point  near  the 
hoist  house.  Here  the  gi^ade  changes  and  favors 
the  trip  for  the  remaining  distance  to  the  breaker.  At 
the  knuckle  the  trip  is  stopped  and  a  tail  rope  from  the 
second  drum  of  the  hoist  engine  is  connected  to  the 
rear  car.  This  tail  rope,  of  course,  leads  around  a 
sheave.  After  it  has  been  adjusted  the  trip  is  once 
again  put  in  motion  by  the  head  rope  and  moved  to  such 
a  point  that  the  cars  lie  on  the  grade  leading  to  the 
breaker.  Here  the  weight  of  the  trip  comes  on  the 
tail  rope.  The  head  rope,  which  is  now  actually  the  tail 
rope  by  reason  of  the  trip  being  under  control  of  the 
other  side  of  the  hoist,  is  removed  from  the  front  car, 
and  the  trip  dropped  into  a  storage  track  leading  to  the 
dumping  floor  of  the  breaker. 

After  being  discharged  and  made  up  into  trips  of 
empties  the  cars  are  taken  from  the  storage  track  and 
hauled  to  the  knuckle  by  the  rope  which  was  used  to 
lower  the  loads  into  the  building.  When  the  trip  is  once 
more  balanced  on  the  knuckle  the  head  rope  is  again 
attached  and  the  trip  pulled  over  the  rise  until  its 
weight  comes  on  the  head  rope.  The  tail  rope  is  then 
detached,  and  the  cars  are  permitted  to  move  by  gravity 
into  the  mine. 


The  loads  from  the  other  mine  opening  are  dropped 
from  the  mine  directly  into  the  breaker.  The  empties 
are  picked  up  from  the  storage  track  on  the  right  and 
elevated  up  the  incline  and  into  the  mine  by  the  hoist 
engine  situated  at  its  head.  The  breaker  entrance  is 
about  1,800  ft.  from  the  mine  opening,  and  the  surface 
roadway  lies  on  a  slope  of  41  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
loads.  The  hoist  engine  is  located  1,300  ft.  within  the 
mine  and  operates  over  a  grade  averaging  about  3 
per  cent. 

Lo?,ded  trips  coming  from  either  mine  opening  pass 
into  the  breaker  over  the  same  feed  and  storage  track. 
The  cars  are  then  discharged  over  a  Phillips  cross-over 
dump,  the  coal  passing  to  a  bin  below  it.  After  dis- 
charge the  cars  gravitate  to  a  kick-back  at  the  rear  of 
the  dumping  floor  and  are  then  directed  to  a  track  lead- 
ing to  either  the  right  or  left  outside  yards.    The  empty 


LOADED  AND  E.MI'TV  STORAGE  TRACKS  ON  LEFT 
OF   BREAKER 

The  road  from  Jie  mine  is  down  hill,  but  the  loads  have  to  be 
I)un(-d  out  of  the  workinss  by  a  lioist.  Tlio  roads  shown  in  tlie 
distance  go  to  anotlier  nrne,  whore  the  loads  run  out  by  gravity. 


MAIN  SCREEN-DRIVING  PULLEY  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
Both    screens    are    di'ivon    from    tlie    same    vertical    sliaft    by 
means    of   eccentrics.      This    view    was    taken   beneath   the   hopper 
under    tlie    dumping    floor    ami    sliows    the    screens    receiving    the 
coal    from    the    oscillating    feeder. 

cars  are  not  alternately  switched  to  the  right  and  left 
storage  track,  but  the  switch  is  kept  in  position  till  a 
complete  trip  is  made  up  for  the  particular  opening 
which  nas  just  delivered  loaded  cars  to  the  breaker. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  hoists  deliver  trips  simultaneously. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  or  that  at  a  level 
next  below  the  dump,  coal  from  the  bin  is  fed  to  the 
first  screen  by  means  of  a  reciprocating  feeder.  This 
shaker  is  driven  by  a  vertical  shaft  from  a  horizontal 
pulley  rope-connected  to  the  main  driving- shaft  and 
operated  by  a  50-hp.  motor  installed  upon  this  floor.  All 
the  breaker  machinery  is  driven  by  this  one  motor, 
which  is  belted  to  a  large  flywheel  on  the  main  driving 
shaft.  Belts  are  led  off  from  this  shaft  at  various  points 
to  operate  both  the  screens  and  the  crushers.  From  the 
feeder  the  coal  enters  a  double-decke^l  screen.  The 
upper  deck  is  provided  with  plates  having  4-in.  perfora- 
tions, while  those  on  the  lower  deck  are  only  2i  in. 
in  diameter. 
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EGG,  STOVE.  CHESTNUT  AND  PEA  SCREENS 
The  coal  being-  fed  to  these  screens  comes  from  the  crusher 
on  the  floor  above  and  from  the  first  screen  on  the  same  floor  and 
passes  over  oi-  through  the  egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea  screens  for 
sizing.  The  shatters  are  in  pairs  and  are  driven  as  two  double- 
decked  screens. 

As  the  lump  sizes  leave  the  upper  deck  of  the  screen, 
they  are  chuted  to  a  Wilmot  roll  crusher,  the  impurities 
being  picked  from  the  coal  as  it  passes  through  the 
chutes.  The  refuse  is  thrown  into  a  chute  which  leads 
directly  to  a  rock  house  on  the  outside  of  the  breaker. 
Most  of  the  extraneous  material  removed  in  the  picking 
process  consists  of  bone  coal.  This,  although  it 
possesses  a  fair  fuel  value,  is  not  being  sold.  It  is 
taken  by  a  larry  from  the  refuse  house  to  a  dump  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  it  will  be  stored.  The  22-in. 
product  is  directed  into  a  chute  leading  to  the  floor 
below,  and  the  slack  is  again  screened  before  it  enters 
a  chute  directing  it  to  the  slack  pocket  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  structure. 

The  screens  at  their  discharge  end  are  supported  by 
swinging  laced  timbers,  and  at  the  upper  end  they  are 
suspended  by  hanger  rods  from  eyebolts.  This  ar- 
rangement allows  the  end  of  the  screen  nearest  the 
feeder  to  take  a  horizontal  movement  in  two  directions. 
This  is  desirable  in  that  better  preparation  is  thus 
obtained,  although,  of  course,  it  induces  a  greater 
amount  of  vibration. 

The  chutes  for  both  large  and  small  lump  sizes  are 
built  upon  easy  grades,  so  that  the  coal  may  be  delivered 
to  the  floor  below  without  undue  degradation.  The 
large  lump  chute  leading  to  the  crusher  is  set  on  an 


angle  that  barely  permits  the  coal  to  move,  thus  allow- 
ing it  ♦^o  be  picked  in  transit  to  the  rolls.  As  its  move- 
ment is  slow,  the  pickers  are  provided  with  short  wooden 
paddles  with  which  they  push  the  lumps  into  the  crusher 
in  case  they  will  not  move  of  their  own  accord. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  breaker  the  coal  from  the 
rolls  unites  with  the  2Uin.  product  from  aVjove  and 
enters  a  four-deck  shaking  screen.  Here  the  lump  coal, 
along  with  that  removed  as  slack  on  the  floor  above,  is 
sized  into  egg,  stove,  chestnut,  pea  and  slack.  The 
upper  deck  of  this  screen  is  fitted  with  a  plate  provided 
with  3-in.  perforations  which  removes  the  egg  size — 
that  is,  the  coal  between  3  and  4  in.  in  diameter.  This 
product  leaves  the  screen  to  enter  a  chute  which  con- 
veys it  to  an  egg  pocket  on  the  floor  below. 

The  second  deck  is  provided  with  plates  having  2i-ln. 
perforations.  Here  the  stove  size  is  removed,  after 
which  it  travels  to  its  pocket.  The  third  deck  is  pro- 
vided with  plates  having  l-'-in.  circular  openings;  the 
product  from  this  plate  is  of  chestnut  size  and  like  the 
others  is  shot  to  its  pocket.  The  fourth  screen  removes 
the  pea  size  or  that  over  s-in.  in  diameter.  This  is 
directed  by  a  chute  to  its  pocket,  and  the  slack  or  that 
passing  this  last  screen  enters  a  chute  leading  to  the 
slack  pocket. 

Demand  for  Buckwheat  No.  1  Manifested 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  contains  only  the  vari- 
ous pockets  for  the  five  sizes  and  the  chutes  leading  to 
them.  Each  pocket  will  hold  125  tons  of  coal.  The 
chutes  from  the  screens,  which  are  stationary  and  rigid, 
are  constructed  on  easy  slopes  so  that  each  size  passes 
gently  to  its  destination.  At  the  bin  entrance  the  chute 
is  divided,  one  side  leading  to  one  end  of  the  pocket 
and  the  other  to  the  opposite  end,  thus  permitting  the 
pile  in  the  bin  to  build  up  from  either  end  and  not 
alone  from  one.    This  lessens  the  amount  of  breakage. 

At  present  only  five  sizes  are  being  prepared.  There 
has  been,  however,  an  appreciable  demand  for  No.  1 
buckwheat,  and  it  is  probable  that  arrangements  will 
soon  be  made  for  the  preparation  of  this  grade.  The 
equipment  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  daily,  but  only 
500  tons  are  now  being  loaded  out. 

Coal  from  the  various  pockets  is  loaded  into  cars  upon 
a  single  track  passing  below  and  to  one  side  of  the  bins. 


Pockets  and 
Chutes 

The  chutes  are 
set  at  an  angle 
that  barely  per- 
mits the  various 
sizes  to  enter  the 
bins  by  gravity. 
In  this  manner 
degradation  i  s 
kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  stream 
is  divided  over 
each  pocket  so 
that  the  container 
may  be  filled  at 
both  ends  simul- 
taneously. This 
also  prevents 
breakage. 
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CAR  OF  EGG  AND  ONE  OF  STOVE 
In  order  to  burn  properly,  coal  should  be  of  uniform  size,  the 
pieces  being  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  one  another,  so  that 
the  draft  will  be  equally  distributed  through  the  fire.  The  dump 
in  the  rear  of  the  illustration  is  the  culm  bank,  the  material  of 
which  will  be  later  reclaimed  by  a  washer  or  used  to  pioduce 
power  foi'  a  central  station  plant  at  the  mine. 

Lip  screens  remove  any  undersize  coal  that  may  have 
been  formed  in  lowering  the  various  sizes  through  the 
chutes  and  into  their  pockets.  At  present  this  material 
is  deposited  on  a  platform  behind  the  loading  chute. 
When  an  order  for  slack  is  to  be  filled  this  coal 
is  shoveled  into  a  car.  This  is  a  rather  laborious  method 
of  handling  it  and  some  means  will  have  to  be  installed 
for  conveying  this  degraded  coal  from  the  slack  plat- 
form to  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  where  it  may  be 
once  again  passed  over  the  screens. 


Fewer  men  are  employed  in  this  building  than  in  the 
larger  anthracite  structures,  and  in  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles a  bituminous  tipple.  Two  men  are  stationed  on 
the  dumping  floor,  two  on  the  floor  below  as  pickers  in 
the  first  preparation,  and  three  boys  as  pickers  on  the 
second  floor ;  another  man  is  stationed  at  the  lip  screens 
but  he  also  is  employed  as  a  car  shifter.  The  coal  is 
well  sized  and  picked  and  closely  resembles  anthracite 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  pockets. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  ideas  of  this 
operating  concern  will  be  received  by  other  producers 
working  coals  semi-bituminous  in  character  but  hard  in 
texture.  Most  semi-bituminous  coal  is  too  friable  for 
such  treatment,  but  such  as  is  hard  could  well  be  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  market  where  anthracite  is  now 
favored.  The  Economy  company  has  demonstrated  to 
its  own  satisfaction  that  this  coal  can  be  handled  in 
rigid  chutes  regardless  of  whether  it  enters  the  breaker 
wet  or  dry.  It  does  not  sell  its  product  as  anthracite, 
neither  does  it  offer  it  as  bituminous  coal.  As  a  result 
of  its  careful  sizing  and  preparation  it  is  able  to  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  any  other  operation  in  the 
Broad  Top  region.  At  the  majority  of  plants  in  this 
district  the  coal  is  not  sized  at  all,  but  is  shipped  exclu- 
sively as  run-of-mine.  The  beds  are  rarely  more  than 
4  ft.  in  thickness  and  one  is  being  worked  where  the 
coal  thickness  averages  little  more  than  24  in.  If  opera- 
tions in  the  Broad  Top  district  are  to  flourish  it  would 
appear  that  breaker  methods  must  prevail. 

Mining  a  3i-ft.  coal  and  preparing  it  for  market  by 
bituminous  methods,  when  it  is  capable  of  enduring  the 
treatment  given  anthracite,  is  a  business  that  will  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  best  mining  engineers  if  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment  is  to  be  obtained.  The  boney 
coal  which  forms  the  roof  may  also  at  some  future  time 
be  salable  either  to  be  mixed  with  a  higher-grade  fuel 
for  use  on  stokers,  or,  if  the  producing  plant  possesses 
its  own  central  power  station,  it  could  be  used  locally. 
The  Economy  company,  therefore,  is  piling  such  of  this 
material  as  finds  its  waj-  to  the  surface,  feeling  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  a  market  will  be  found  for  it 
similar  to  that  provided  for  anthracite 
culm. 


iK-.c" j< ^- 16'-^" y^i'k'batttr 


Cross  Section 
of  Breaker 

It  will  be  noted  that 
the  difference  be- 
tween tills  breaker 
and  the  ordinary 
tipple  is  that  lumps 
larger  than  egg  are 
crushed  and  that 
the  coal  is  convert- 
1  il  into  five  sizes — 
veg,  stove,  nut,  pea 
;ind  slack.  As  this 
roal.  fed  to  a  fur- 
nace, is  uniform  in 
size  a  uniform  depth 
of  coal  bed  gives  a 
uniform  draft.  The 
furnace  bed  is  not 
.':olid  in  one  place 
and  "holey"  in  an- 
other, as  is  the  case 
whore  lumps  are 
mi"  3d  with  fine 
coal.  Grate  bars 
can  be  chosen  suit- 
able to  the  size  of 
coal  to  be  handled. 
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How  Gravity  Is  Superseded  by  Mechanical  Devices 
In  Movement  of  Cars  at  Lytic  Colliery 

Gravity  Being  Too  Uncertain,  Empties  Are  Moved  by  Car  Hoist,  Plane 
and  Go-Devil  to  Surface  Landing  of  Shaft — Thirteen  Men  Handle  the  Cars, 
but  Only  Seven  Are  Engaged  in   Transportation  of  Empties  and  Loads 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  lesser 
problems  encountered  at  anthracite  collieries  is  the 
movement  of  cars,  particularly  empties,  upon  the 
surface.  Where  the  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the 
breaker  is  short  loads  do  not  often  give  so  much  trouble 
as  empties,  for  as  a  rule  they  travel  a  shorter  distance, 
and  for  that  reason  the  grades  may  be  made  steep 
enough  to  insure  proper  movement  w^ithout  being  so 
steep  that  the  cars  bump  heavily  when  they  come 
together.  Handling  the  empties  by  gravity,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  that  they  be  elevated  the  height  necessary 
to  afford  gradient  for  the  movement  of  the  loads  and  as 
much  more  as  is  required  for  their  ov^^n  movement. 
This  latter  usually  is  greater  than  the  height  required 
by  the  loads,  as  for  various  reasons  the  journey  is 
longer. 

Unquestionably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  hand- 
ling cars  on  the  surface  is  by  some  mechanical  means. 


The  use  of  gravity  introduces  many  variables,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  devise  such  a  system  as  will  handle  cars 
with  equal  facility  in  both  summer  and  winter,  as  they 
are  much  stiffer  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather. 

Grades  Made  Short  and  Reasonably  Steep 

At  the  mine  of  the  Lytle  Coal  Co.,  near  Minersville, 
Pa.,  the  hoisting  shaft  is  some  800  ft.  from  the  breaker, 
and  the  problem  involved  is  the  raising  of  the  loads  to 
breaker  height  and  the  return  of  the  empties.  The 
system  formerly  employed  for  this  purpose  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory  and  gave  much  trouble,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  adopt  some  new  scheme.  In  the  new 
layout  the  loaded  cars  gravitate  only  a  short  distance 
to  the  foot  of  a  plane. 

This  grade  is  so  steep  that  the  cars  will  move  with 
certainty  over  it,  but  is  so  short  that  they  will  not  attain 
excessive  speed.    Up  the  plane  the  cars,  in  trips  of  four, 


Power  Plane 

Four  loaded  cars  are  being  pushed 
up  the  plane  by  a  barney,  and  a 
trip  of  empties  is  being  lowered. 
In  the  foreground  on  the  right  is 
the  pit  into  which  the  barney  runs, 
permitting  the  loads  to  pass  over  it. 
At  the  foot  of  the  plane  the  empties 
are  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
loads  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
their  travel  to  the  shaft. 


Empties  Returning 

The  power  plane  is  in  the  interme- 
diate joui-ney  taken  by  the  empties. 
They  are  first  raised  by  the  steam 
hoist  and  then  dropped  down  the 
plane,  after  which  the  go-devil 
takes  them  toward  the  shaft.  Note 
the  four  empties  and  also  the 
barney,  which  is  about  to  descend 
into  its  pit.  This  is  the  reverse  of 
a  gravity  plane;  the  empties  help 
to  pull  the  loads  up  hill,  but  power 
is  needed  to  raise  the  coal  and  over- 
come friction. 
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LOADED  MINE  CARS  BEING  DISCHARGED  FROM  CAGES 
These  mine  cars  are  run  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  the  barney 
plane.     The  mule  to  the  left  of  the  illustration   is  used  to  bring 
cars  loaded  with  timber  from  the  timber  yard  to  the  shaft.     It  is 
also  used  in  cases  of  emergency. 

are  taken  by  a  barney  to  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The 
landing  at  the  head  of  the  breaker  is  only  about  100  ft. 
long,  and  the  cars  move  to  the  dump  by  gravity,  the 
grade  again  being  made  so  steep  that  the  cars  run  at  all 
times  without  trouble.  In  so  short  a  distance,  however, 
they  cannot  acquire  excessive  momentum. 

From  the  dump  the  empties  gravitate  a  short  distance 
to  an  automatic  steam  car  hoist.  The  oncoming  car 
presses  down  a  pair  of  horns  and  turns  on  the  steam, 
which  tilts  up  the  track  till  the  car  runs  off  the  device, 
its  movement  cutting  off  the  steam,  so  that  the  track 
returns  to  its  normal  position.  Thence  the  empty  runs 
a  short  distance  to  the  top  of  the  same  plane  as  that 
by  which  the  loads  were  brought  up. 

The  cars  are  made  up  into  trips  of  four  and  are  low- 
ered down  this  plane  by  a  barney,  whence  they  are 
delivered  to  a  long  empty  track  at  its  foot.  From  this 
point  they  do  not  proceed  by  gravity  but  are  moved  by 
a  go-devil,  which  hauls  them  to  a  knuckle,  from  which 
they  gravitate  over  a  distance  just  sufficient  to  permit 
one  car  to  clear  another  to  a  transfer  table  which  takes 
them  to  any  one  of  the  four  tracks  leading  to  the  shaft 
itself.  Thence  the  empty  is  run  upon  the  cage.  The 
distances  traversed  under  the  influence  of  gravity  are 
thus  short  and  sufficiently  steep  t.o  give  positive  motion. 


Both  go-devil  and  transfer  table  are  operated  by  one 
man.  One  or  sometimes  two  men  are  required  to  re- 
move the  loads  from  the  cages  and  transfer  them  to  the 
head  of  the  barney  plane.  Were  it  not  that  separation 
of  rock  cars  from  those  loaded  with  coal  takes  place  at 
this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  only  one  man 
here.  At  the  foot  of  the  plane  one  man  is  stationed  to 
make  sure  that  the  cars  get  into  proper  position  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  barney.  At  the  head  of  the  breaker 
two  men  are  employed  to  see  that  the  cars  reach  the 
dump  and  three  more  discharge  the  coal.  The  services 
of  a  third  man  at  this  point  are  necessitated  only  by  the 
fact  that  exceedingly  large  lumps  are  sometimes  loaded 
into  the  cars  and  stick  in  the  door  and  must  be  pried 
loose.  One  of  the  men  is  necessary  at  the  top  of  the 
breaker  to  make  up  empty  trips.     In  addition  to  these, 


LAST  STAGE  IX  THE  JOURNEY 
Cars  reaching  the  tipple  by  the  help  of  the  go-devil  are  trans- 
ferred by  hand  to  a  transfer  truck  which  spots  the  car  for  the 
particular  compartment  through  which  it  is  to  be  lowered  into 
the  mine,  this  track  being  beneath  the  backstay  of  the  large 
timber  headframe. 

two  cagers  are  required  at  the  shaft,  which  contains 
four  compartments  and  thus  needs  one  eager  for  each 
pair  of  cages.  An  engineer  to  operate  the  barney  plane 
completes  the  force. 

In  all,  thirteen  men  are  required  to  handle  the  mine 
cars  from  the  time  they  reach  the  surface  until  thev  are 


STEAM  CAR  HOIST  IN  LOWERED  POSITION 
Empty  cars  one  by  one  are  kicked  back  at  the  dump  and  run 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  short  plane  shown  in  the  center  of  the 
illustration,  and  in  doing  so  they  depress  the  horns  which  admit 
steam  to  the  cylinder,  lowering  the  wheel  and  raising  the  car 
hoist,  as  seen   In   the  next   illustration. 


SAME  CAR  HOIST  RAISED  TO  THE  DISCH  vRGE  LEVEL 
The  track  on  which  the  car  was  resting  has  been  tilted  up 
about  six  feet,  so  that  the  car  is  able  to  run  off  along  the  runway 
to  the  head  of  the  plane.  Tlie  horns  are  lifted  with  the  track  and 
when  the  car  moves  off,  the  steam  Is  released  and  the  hoist  goes 
back  to  wait  for  another  car. 
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again  loaded  upon  the  cage.  The  real  number  of  men 
employed  in  transporting  the  coal  is  smaller  than  it 
appears,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  hands  are  chargeable  to  other  items  than  surface 
transportation.  Thus  the  cagers  should  not  properly  be 
charged  to  this  account;  neither  should  be  the  dump 
men  in  the  head  of  the  breaker.  Only  seven  men  can  be 
charged   strictly   to   surface   movement   of   loaded   and 


empty  coal  cars,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  services  of 
some  of  these  might  well  be  charged  to  breaker  opera- 
tion rather  than  to  transportation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  gravity  is  not  relied  on  for 
the  conveyance  of  empty  mine  cars  except  over  ex- 
tremely short  distances.  The  movement  of  the  empties 
is  thus  mechanical  and  positive,  obviating  the  uncer- 
tainty of  gravity  operation. 


Changes  in  Electric  Mine-Locomotive  Design  During 
Past  Quarter  Century  to  Meet  Present-Day  Needs 

Steel  Drives  Out  Cast  Iron  for  Frames — By  Saving  of  Weight  and 
Space  in  Frame  Larger  Motors  Are  Feasible  —  Helical  Springs  Vs. 
Leaf  Springs  —  Two  Springs  Vs.  One — Advantages  of  the  Low  Reel 

By  N.  D.  Levin* 

Columbus.  Ohio 


ELECTRIC  locomotives  were  introduced  in  the 
coal  mines  many  years  ago.  From  the  date  of 
their  first  appearance  down  to  the  present  time, 
although  there  has  never  been  any  question  about  their 
fitness  for  the  work  in  hand,  they  have  nevertheless 
undergone  a  decided  evolution,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the 
parts  that  went  to  make  up  the  earlier  machines  are 
still  employed  in  those  of  the  present  day.  Of  course, 
the  early  details  have  their  counterparts  in  modern 
machines,  but  their  size,  form  and  shape  have  under- 
gone a  metamorphosis  that  renders  the  present-day 
components  markedly  different  from  their  early  pro- 
totypes. 

Fig.  1  is  a  photograph  of  a  locomotive  built  in  1898. 
The  weight  of  this  machine  is  about  fifteen  tons.  It 
was  equipped  with  three  motors  and  was  at  that  time 
considered  a  machine  of  excellent  design.  No  doubt 
this  was  true,  because  this  same  locomotive  is  still 
hauling  coal  and  has  performed  its  allotted  daily  round 
of   duty   throughout   the   intervening   years.     A    com- 


•Chief    engineer,    mining    department,    the   Jeffrey    Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


parison  with  present-day  locomotives,  however,  would 
reveal  many  differences   in  detail. 

As  the  mines  became  more  extensive  and  the  dis- 
tances over  which  coal  had  to  be  hauled  increased,  it 
grew  evident  that  longer  trips  must  be  moved  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  output.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  hauling  units, 
and  thus  the  power  of  the  motors  had  to  be  made  greater 
as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  locomotive.  Eight 
horsepower  per  ton  of  weight  was  about  the  maximum 
capacity  attainable  in  the  early  machines.  This  was 
because  the  cast-iron  frame,  the  wheels,  axles  and  other 
parts  were  made  so  bulky  as  to  occupy  much  space  com- 
pared to  the  driving  u.iits. 

This  being  realized,  the  problem  was  presented  of 
building  a  locomotive  with  the  largest  possible  per- 
centage of  its  weight  concentrated  in  the  motors  and 
gearing  and  the  least  percentage  in  the  frame,  without 
sacrificing  durability  or  making  the  machine  subject  to 
severe  injury  either  in  normal  operation  or  in  any  wreck 
that  might  logically  be  expected. 

Working  toward  this  end,  I  designed  in  1908  a  loco- 


FIG.l 

Locomotive 

Made  in 

1898 

Owing  to  the  many 
joints  in  a  leaf- 
spring  suspension 
some  manufactur- 
ers are  abandon- 
ing them.  By  re- 
placing the  cast- 
iron  frame  by  one 
of  steel,  weight 
and  space  are 
saved  which  can 
be  utilized  by  pro- 
viding larger 
motors  and  better 
braking  and 
sanding  devices. 
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FIGS.    2   AND  3 

Axle  Box 

On  each  side  of 
the  axle  helical 
springs  are  pro- 
vided. These  can 
be  made  long 
without  weaken- 
ing the  frame,  an 
arrangement  not 
possible  if  the  box- 
ing is  surmounted 
by  a  single  spring. 


motive  with  a  frame  made  of  rolled-steel  plates.  This 
type  of  frame  was  named  "armorplate,"  and  this  name 
was  registered  as  a  trade  mark.  This  frame  in  large 
measure  solved  the  problem,  as  it  was  relatively  light 
as  compared  to  side  plates  of  cast  iron.  As  a  result 
the  weight  of  the  locomotive  could  be  concentrated  in 
the  motors  and  gearing  and  these  parts  thus  made  far 
more  powerful  for  a  given  weight  of  machine. 

Motors  Can  Outpull  Wheels  of  Locomotive 

A  complete  line  of  locomotives  accordingly  was  con- 
structed, with  electrical  equipment  of  such  ample 
capacity  that  load  and  mine  conditions  became  secondary 
considerations.  The  wheels  would  slip  long  before  the 
locomotives  would  become  overloaded.  In  other  words, 
these  machines  were  so  designed  that  it  was  practically 
impossible   to   overload   them. 

In  designing  this  line  of  locomotives  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  plate  frame  took  up  far  less 
space  than  frames  of  cast  iron.  This  made  it  possible 
to  improve  such  elements  as  the  brake  rig,  sanding 
device  and  the  like. 

In  the  older  machines,  especially  those  of  large  size, 
trouble  was  experienced  because  the  wear  on  the  wheel 
hubs,  collars  and  axle  boxes  allowed  end  play  between 
the  wheels  and  the  frame.  This  permitted  the  gears  to 
move  out  of  line  with  the  pinions,  the  wheels  out  of  line 
with  the  brake  rig  and  similar  disorders,  causing  much 
expense  for  general  upkeep  anc  on  account  of  delays. 

In  1908  I  devised  an  improvement  intended  to  elimi- 
nate this  end  play  and  a  patent  app'ication  covering  it 
was  made  at  that  time.  A  hardened  tool-steel  pin  was 
inserted  in  each  end  of  the  axle  and  the  journal  boxes 
were  provided  with  heavy  bolted-on  lids  each  bearing 
a  hardened  tool-steel  plate  on  the  inner  surface  directly 
opposite  the  end-thrust  pins  in  tht   axles.     When  the 


locomotive  is  traversing  curves  or  moving  on  crooked 
track,  the  hammering  and  side  stress  usually  encoun- 
tered are  received  by  the  thrust  pins  and  transmitted 
by  them  through  the  journal  boxes  to  the  frame,  thus 
eliminating  wear  on  the  driver  hubs  proper.  When 
worn,  thrust  bearings  of  this  nature  can  be  quickly 
and   cheaply   renewed. 

Another  source  of  expense  and  trouble  with  the  older 
type  of  mine  locomotives  was  the  flat  leaf  springs. 
Referring  to  Fig.  1  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  just 
fourteen  joints  in  the  suspension  mechanism  on  each 
side  of  the  machine,  or  twenty-eight  in  all.  A  two- 
motor  locomotive  would  have  nine  joints  on  each  side, 
or  eighteen  in  all.  When  the  machine  is  in  operation 
these  joints  are  in  constant  action  and  in  consequence 
soon  wear  out.  Another  objection  to  flat  springs  was 
that  they  were  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  the  plain 
coil  of  helical  springs.  They  also  cost  more  to  replace. 
Still  another  and  a  more  serious  fault  was  that  they 
took  up  too  much  room  and  consequently  weakened  the 
side  frames.  For  these  and  various  other  reasons 
springs  of  this  type  were  abandoned  and  coil  springs 
adopted  as  a  standard. 

Why  Two  Springs  Are  Used  to  Each  Axle 
In  the  older  designs  one  coil  spring  was  placed  on 
top  of  and  in  the  center  of  each  journal  box.  This 
method  of  suspension,  however,  was  discarded,  as  the 
limited  height  of  the  locomotive  frame  made  the  space 
available  much  too  small.  Its  application  frequently 
entailed  a  choice  between  a  spring  entirely  too  short  to 
give  the  desired  flexibility  and  the  cutting  out  of  the 
side  frame  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  liable  to 
fracture. 

In  designing  the  journal  boxes  intended  for  use  with 
armorplate  frames  one  spring  upon   each   side  of  the 


FIG.   4 

Reel 
Locomotive 

Top  of  i*eel  is 
level  with  top  of 
locomotive.  Trol- 
ley poles  are 
mounted  on  out- 
riggers. Motor- 
man's  seat  is  pro- 
vided with  a  foot- 
rest  and  handrail. 
Vision  of  motor- 
man  is  not  ob- 
structed by  reel. 
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axle  was  provided.  These  were  placed  in  pockets  within 
the  journal  boxes.  These  pockets  can  be  made  of  any 
depth  to  suit  existing  conditions  and  consequently 
springs  which  are  as  long  as  may  be  desired  can  be 
used  without  making  it  necessary  to  cut  away  the  side 
frame  to  any  greater  extent  than  will  just  allow  the 
axle  boxes  to  play  up  and  down  readily.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  journal  box  with  lid  in  place  and  Fig.  3  the  same  box 
with  the  lid  removed,  exposing  the  end-thrust  bearing. 
This  latter  figure  also  affords  a  phantom  view  of  one  of 
the   springs,   showing   their   generous   length. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  conditions  will  permit, 
haulage  locomotives  ranging  in  size  from  ten  tons 
upward  should  be  provided  with  outside  frames.  Such 
an  arrangement  affords  room  for  large  electrical  equip- 
ment, yet  simultaneously  renders  the  locomotive  parts 
accessible.  A  large  locomotive  with  inside  frames,  on 
the  other  hand,  crowds  the  various  parts  together  and 
does  not  give  sufficient  room  for  well-designed  motors 
of  liberal  size. 

Small  locomotives,  however,  especially  those  that  are 
used  for  gathering,  should  by  all  means  be  fitted  with 
outside  wheels.  The  gage  of  such  machines  is  the  same 
as  for  the  larger  ones  operating  in  the  same  mine, 
but  the  necessary  motor  equipment  is  so  much  smaller 
that  ample  room  for  both  motors  and  frames  may  be 
found  between  the  wheels. 

Why  Outside-Wheel  Locomotive  Also  Is  Used 

The  reason  for  preferring  outside-wheel  locomotives 
is  that  in  case  of  derailment  they  may  be  put  back  upon 
the  track  much  more  readily.  Furthermore,  they  are 
much  narrower  than  if  the  frames  were  placed  outside 
the  wheels.  This  affords  more  room  for  the  trip  rider 
to  get  around  the  locomotive  in  a  narrow  place  and 
renders  his  work  safer.  An  outside-wheel  machine  also 
may  be  used  in  many  places  where  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  clean  up  the  track  and  gob  before  a  locomotive 
fitted  with  inside  wheels  could  be  used. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  late  design  of  gathering  locomotive. 


The  cable  reel  is  placed  at  the  forward  end  and  inside 
the  frame,  its  top  being  flush  with  that  of  the  locomo- 
tive. So  placed  it  does  not  hinder  the  locomotive  from 
going  into  low  places  and  does  not  obstruct  the  motor- 
man's  view.  The  cable  reel  can  be  either  mechanically- 
driven  or  provided  with  an  independent  motor  and  the 
cable  can  be  arranged  to  spool  from  either  end  of  the 
machine.  A  convenient  and  safe  seat  is  provided  for 
the  trip  rider  with  footrest  and  handrail.  In  this 
illustration  the  trolley  poles  are  shown  mounted  upon 
outriggers.  This  arrangement  is  suited  to  extremely 
low  trolley  wire.  In  ordinary  cases  the  trolley  poles 
are  mounted  on  top  of  the  sand  boxes,  in  which  event 
the  total  width  of  the  machine  is  practical'y  the  .same 
as  the  width  over  the  wheels. 

Such  a  locomotive  as  this  is  readily  accessible.  For 
instance,  the  brakes  are  exposed  and  can  be  easily 
adjusted  and  the  brake  shoes  may  be  renewed  with  little 
difficulty.  There  are  no  cable-reel,  brake  or  suspension 
bars  above  the  motors  and  consequently  these  may  be 
reached  by  simply  removing  the  locomotive  cover  plates. 

Armorplate  Not  Suited  to  Small  Machines 

As  shown  in  Fig.  4  the  locomotive  frame  is  built  up 
of  channel  iron,  riveted  together,  with  steel  castings 
forming  the  guides  for  the  journal  boxes.  This  makes 
an  extremely  light  yet  strong  frame.  Armorplate 
frames  are  not  suitable  for  small  outside-wheel  locomo- 
tives. The  majority  of  such  small  machines  are 
equipped  with  cable  reels  or  crabs,  and  armorplate 
frames  make  up  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  total 
weight,  so  that  the  capacity  and  reliability  of  other 
parts  would  necessarily  be  sacrificed  if  a  heavy  side 
frame  were  used.  With  the  channel-iron  construction, 
however,  the  strength  of  frame  is  not  lessened,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  gathering  locomotives  of  this 
construction  will  withstand  almost  any  wreck. 

One  advantage  possessed  by  this  locomotive  is  that  it 
is  adapted  to  receive  either  crab  or  cable  reel  in  the 
same  space  without  altering  its  dimensions.      Only   a 


FIG.   5 

Electric 
Locomotive 

Formerly  the 
electric  locomo- 
tive, like  the 
steam  locomotive 
of  early  days,  was 
a  complicated- 
looking  machine, 
but,  like  the 
modern  steam  lo- 
comotive, it  has 
been  recast  s  o 
that  now  it  is 
outwardly  a 
mere  box  with 
bumpers,  a  con- 
troller, a  head- 
light and  a  trol- 
ley arm.  Every 
part  which  i  s 
susceptible  t  o 
dust  and  dirt  is 
well  covered  and 
protected. 
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small  amount  of  work  is  required  to  make  the  change. 
Fig,  5  shows  a  modern  armorplate  locomotive.  The 
massiveness  of  the  side  frame  is  at  once  noticeable. 
By  using  journal  boxes  with  a  pair  of  coil  springs 
as  above  described  it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  away  the 
side  frames  and  thus  weaken  them,  yet  springs  of  ample 
flexibility  may  be  employed. 


Why  Overcasts  Are  Better  Than  Mine  Doors 

By  W.  E.  Dickson 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

A  DOOR  is  one  of  the  most  costly  as  well  as  most  dan- 
gerous items  of  mine  equipment,  yet  this  consider- 
ation seldom  receives  the  thought  that  it  deserves. 
Where  it  is  considered  necessary  to  install  a  permanent 
door  the  conditions  should  be  carefully  considered,  and 
usually  it  will  be  found  cheaper  and  safer  not  to  build 
the  door  but  to  put  in  an  overcast. 

A  permanent  door  involves  much  expenditure  in 
addition  to  that  for  lumber.  The  wages  of  two  men 
must  be  paid  for  its  construction  and  erection.  A  trap- 
per will  have  to  be  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
close  it.  A  shelter  hole  must  be  constructed  at  the  door 
and  another  hole  also  must  be  provided  for  a  barrel  of 
water,  for  all  permanent  doors  should  be  so  protected. 
The  continual  breaking  and  smashing  of  the  door  by 
trips  involves  a  further  expenditure  for  lumber  and  for 
the  workmen  who  replace  it. 

A  light  should  be  provided  at  all  doors.  This  involves 
the  wiring  of  the  light,  the  replacing  of  globes,  and  the 
employment  of  wire  men  who  must  spend  a  day,  more 
or  less,  in  installing  it.  Trolley  wires  must  be  guarded 
on  both  sides  of  the  door,  which  means  the  use  of  more 
lumber  and  the  employment  of  more  labor.  These  boards 
often  are  knocked  down  by  trolley  poles  and  again  the 
service  of  a  high-class  or  highly-paid  man  is  needed. 

Where  permanent  doors  are  used  an  extra  door  should 
be  placed  that  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  ventila- 
tion. This  door,  of  course,  should  be  a  full  trip  length 
away.  Heavy  blasting  or  heavy  caving  often  damages 
doors.  The  weighting  of  the  roof,  the  movement  of  the 
sides  or  the  heaving  of  the  bottom  will  affect  them  also. 

Not  Only  Expensive  But  Dangerous 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  safety  viewpoint  we 
often  find  the  door  frame  cuts  the  clearance,  frequently 
to  as  little  as  12  in.  A  brakeman  or  driver,  knowing  he 
has  30  in.  clearance,  forgets  the  door  frame  is  in  his 
way  and  accordingly  at  this  point  a  man  may  be 
squeezed  to  death.  The  required  shelter  hole  is  not  al- 
ways provided,  and  an  instance  is  recorded  where  a 
trapper  stood  back  of  his  door  and  the  heavy  iron  guard 
receiving  the  weight  of  the  cars  crushed  him  so  severely 
that  he  died. 

Should  the  boy  neglect  his  work  the  motorman  is  in 
great  risk  of  losing  his  life  by  running  into  the  closed 
door.  The  cross  bar  over  the  door  often  is  far  below 
the  uniform  height  of  the  roof  and  may  easily  dash  a 
man's  brains  out.  Doors  have  been  known  to  take  fire 
and  cause  serious  damage.  One  at  Delagua,  Col.,  is 
thought  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  the  trapper  and  been 
the  cause  of  a  destructive  fire  in  which  many  lives 
were  lest. 

Trappers,  drivers  and  workmen  leave  doors  fastened 
or  thrown  back  and  as  a  result  that  portion  of  the  mine 
where  the  air  is  short-circuited  may  be  endangered  by 
an  accumulation  of  gas,  with  a  result  that  is  not  to  be 


reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  but  in  humanity.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  place  doors  at  the  foot  of  steep  grades. 
Even  automatic  doors  are  dangerous  where  a  man  can- 
not control  his  trip,  as  these  doors  are  not  always  posi- 
tive in  action. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  leakage  through  a  door 
and,  as  a  result,  much  of  the  ventilating  current  may 
fail  to  sweep  the  working  faces.  Every  mine  foreman 
remembers  the  time  when  the  inspector  tried  to  meas- 
ure the  air  at  the  last  crosscut  and  found  that,  owing  to 
an  open  door,  the  anemometer  would  not  even  move. 
"That's  queer,"  he  will  say;  "I  usually  get  12,000  cu.ft. 
of  air  here,  a  door  must  be  open."  Of  course  the  door 
was  open;  it  usually  is  open  and  often  remains  open  all 
night  until  the  fireboss  finds  it  and  ponders  over 
whether  to  leave  it  open  or  close  it  before  continuing 
with  his  inspection. 

The  penalty  under  the  compensation  schedule  for  neg- 
lect to  dispense  with  the  door  certainly  makes  it  a  costly 
and  most  dubious  "economy."  Doors  must  be  so  hung 
that  they  will  close  themselves,  must  be  strongly  built, 
tightly  sealed  into  the  roof,  and  a  second  door  that  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  ventilation  is  required. 

For  neglecting  to  comply  with  these  specifications  a 
charge  of  Ic.  per  $100  of  payroll  is  the  penalty  provided. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  compensation  schedule  shelter 
holes  must  be  maintained  at  all  permanent  doors.  A 
penalty  of  6c.  can  be  charged  the  operator  not  complying 
with  this  requirement.  Doors  must  be  whitened  or  en- 
closed lights  maintained.  A  6c.  penalty  is  provided  for 
non-compliance  with  the  requirement  that  the  trolley 
wire  at  doors  be  guarded  on  both  sides. 

Penalties  Add  to  31c.  per  $100  of  Payroll 

A  clearance  of  30  in.  must  be  provided  between  the 
widest  part  of  the  motor  or  cars  and  the  frame  of  the 
door  or  a  twelve-cent  charge  can  be  made.  When  these 
charges  are  totaled  we  find  that  one  door  can  create  a 
maximum  of  31c.  per  $100  payroll.  When  the  total  pay- 
roll of  the  mine  is  computed  and  this  proportion  de- 
ducted it  will  give  some  idea  why  a  permanent  door 
should  not  be  placed,  but  even  when  conditions  seem  to 
warrant  paying  the  penalty  to  save  the  first  cost  of  an 
overcast  it  is  generally  more  advisable  to  erect  it. 

The  initial  cost  is  greater,  of  course,  but  in  the  end 
the  overcast  will  be  found  to  have  paid  for  itself  in  sav- 
ing the  many  expenditures  already  enumerated.  With 
the  overcast  the  clearance  can  be  made  ample.  The 
shelter  hole  and  a  hole  for  a  barrel  are  unnecessary  and 
by  no  possibility  can  an  overcast  be  left  open.  A  sub- 
stantial overcast  does  not  leak,  and  it  enables  the  in- 
spector to  commend  the  foreman  for  the  excellence  of 
his  ventilation  equipment,  which  he  cannot  do  where 
doors  are  used  too  liberally  throughout  his  mine.  The 
slogan  of  eveiy  mine  should  be  "Safety,  economy  and 
large  production."  The  elimination  of  doors  and  the 
erection  of  overcasts  makes  these  three  elements  of 
good  mining  possible. 


i 


Chief  Button,  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  notified  all  mine  inspectors  that  more 
care  must  be  exercised  in  supervising  mines  where  open- 
flame  lights  are  used.  He  says  that  all  serious  accidents 
or  unusual  occurrences  must  be  reported  immediately,  and 
that  inspectors  must  observe  the  rule  that  permission  must 
be  obtained  before  an  inspector  can  leave  his  district  save 
when  he  is  called  to  aid  another  inspector.  As  a  result 
of  the  reduction  made  in  the  appropriation  for  the  depart- 
ment, strict  economy  is  enjoined. 


June  30,  1921 
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Precautions  That  Should  Be  Taken  to  Prevent  Electrical 

Equipment  from  Starting  Fires* 

Short  Circuit,  Ground,  Overload  and  Bad  Contact  Are  Four  Electrical 
Phenomena  That  Should  Always  Be  Guarded  Against — Although 
Electricity  Is  Credited  with  Being  a  Potent  Cause  of  Fire,  It  Is 
Merely  the  Agent   of  the  Great  Fundamental  Cause,  Carelessness 

By  E.  V.  KiNGf 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


ELECTRICITY  was  credited  in  the  United  States 
with  causing  during  1918  (the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  completed)  15,691  fires,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $20,780,307.  The  destruction  of  property  from 
this  cause  is  increasing  annually.  It  is  believed  that 
these  figures  are  quite  conservative,  as  the  statistics 
compiled  include  only  reported  fires  of  known  electrical 
origin.  Surely,  the  loss  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
bestowal  of  careful  consideration  upon  all  electrical 
installations. 

Of  course,  this  enormous  loss  is  not  confined  to  coal- 
mining properties,  but  covers  every  class  of  risk  employ- 
ing electric  current.  We  may  rest  assured,  however, 
that  coal-mining  plants  are  bearing  their  share  of  the 
burden.  I  regret  to  say  that  upon  inspection  few  stand- 
ard electrical  installations  are  found  at  coal-mining 
operations. 

In  considering  the  fire  hazards  of  electrical  installa- 
tions there  are  four  electrical  phenomena  against  which 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  guard.  These  are  short  circuit, 
ground,  overload  and  bad  contact.  These  four  phe- 
nomena all  owe  their  inherent  danger  to  the  heating 
effect  that  their  occurrence  entails.  Their  avoidance 
is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  National  Electrical 
Code,  which  is  the  standard  requirement  for  electrical 
installations  throughout  the  United  States. 

Danger  from  Starting  and  Stopping  Surges 

This  code  is  not,  as  is  generally  assumed  by  the 
public,  an  arbitrary  set  of  rules  compiled  by  the  under- 
writers alone,  but  is  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of 
a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous insurance,  electrical,  architectural  and  allied  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  adopted  as  the  "Regulations 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  Elec- 
trical Wiring."  In  all  risks  appraised  by  the  various 
rating  bureaus  an  additional  charge  is  made  in  the  in- 
surance rates  applying  to  that  particular  risk  if  the 
wiring  does  not  conform  with  these  requirements.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  property 
owner  to  avoid  defective  installations,  for  he  thereby 
not  only  safeguards  his  property  from  •  electrical  fires 
but  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  his  insurance  cost 
as  well. 

One  of  the  most  common  defects  found  around  coal- 
mining plants,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  remedy  in  many  instances,  is  the  connection  of  light 
and  power  circuits  to  grounded  trolley  systems.    The 


•Paper  entitled  "Common  Fire  Hazards  In  Electrical  Installa- 
tions." presented  before  the  Mine  Electricians  and  Machanics  In- 
stitute, Charleston,  W.  Va. 

tSuperintendent  of  West  Virginia  Inspection  Bureau. 


chief  hazard  incurred  in  such  systems  arises  from  the 
variation  in  voltage  which  the  starting  and  stopping 
of  haulage  motors  and  m-ning  machines  inevitably 
causes.  Recognizing  this  fluctuation  in  the  need  for 
current  the  electrician  is  tempted  and  often  does  sup- 
ply fuses  of  greater  capacity  than  the  circuit  should 
carry,  thus  subjecting  wires  to  much  heavier  loads 
than  those  for  which  they  are  intended.  An  accidental 
ground  or  short  is  then  exceptionally  dangerous  on 
account  of  its  severity.  If  such  systems  must  be  used, 
special  care  should  be  taken  in  their  installation,  and 
all  wires  should  be  run  in  conduit. 

Reliance  Should  Not  Be  Placed  on  Solder 

Open  wiring  is  especially  subject  to  abuse  and  re- 
quires constant  attention  to  keep  it  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. All  wiring  of  this  kind  should  be  supported  on 
approved  insulators  and  the  conductors  separated  not 
less  than  2h  in.  for  potentials  not  exceeding  300.  and 
4  in.  for  voltages  of  301  to  500.  Rigid  suspension  along 
flat  surfaces  requires,  under  ordinary  conditions,  sup- 
ports every  4*  ft.  Wires  crossing  roof  or  floor  timbers 
should  be  protected  from  mechanical  injurj-  by  being 
installed  in  conduit  within  armored  cable  or  upon  run- 
ning boards,  and  all  open  wiring  on  side  walls  should 
be  protected  for  at  least  7  ft.  above  the  floor  by  a  sub- 
stantial boxing,  which  allows  an  air  space  of  1  in. 
around  the  conductors.  This  should  be  closed  at  the 
top,  the  wires  leaving  the  box  through  bushed  holes. 

Joints  not  properly  made  present  a  serious  hazard 
because  of  poor  contact.  All  wires  should  be  so  spliced 
or  joined  as  to  be  both  mechanically  and  electrically 
secure  without  soldering.  The  joint  should  then  be 
soldered  to  insure  preservation,  after  which  it  should 
be  covered  with  rubber  and  friction  tape. 

Service  entrances  to  buildings  are  often  neglected. 
All  service  wires  entering  a  building,  except  those  in 
conduit,  should  be  separated  at  least  12  in.  and  the 
holes  should  be  bushed  with  porcelain  tubes  slanted 
upward  and  inward.  The  wires  should  be  supported 
on  insulators  attached  to  the  building  and  drip  loops 
provided.  A  service  switch  and  fuse  should  be  in- 
stalled at  the  nearest  accessible  place  to  the  point  of 
entrance.  These  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  cut  the  current  entirely  off  the  building. 

Fuses  are  the  safety  valves  of  any  electrical  system. 
Strange  to  say,  many  electricians  apparently  do  not 
realize  this,  for  it  is  a  common  practice  to  omit  fuses 
entirely,  or  to  bridge  a  blown  fuse  with  copper  wire, 
solder,  or  anything  that  may  be  handy.  With  such 
protection,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  a  "short"  or  ground 
may  cause  serious  consequences.    Another  quite  common 
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fault  of  this  same  kind  is  the  use  of  "Edison"  plug 
fuses  on  250-volt  and  sometimes  500-volt  systems. 
Fuses  and  bases  of  this  type  are  designed  only  for  a 
potential  not  exceeding  125  volts  and  should  never  be 
used  for  higher  potentials. 

Overloaded  circuits  are  closely  allied  with  fuse 
trouble;  in  fact  most  fuse  abuses  are  caused  by  over- 
loads, for  when  a  fuse  fails  to  hold,  a  heavier  one  is 
substituted  or  the  old  fuse  bridged  with  wire.  In  many 
instances  the  load  that  the  fuse  will  carry  without  melt- 
ing may  be  beyond  the  safe  carrying  capacity  of  the 
wire. 

Open-Knife  Switch  a  Menace  to  Property 

Open-knife  switches  are  a  constant  hazard  to  both 
life  and  property  and  all  such  devices,  except  those 
installed  on  switchboards,  should  be  inclosed  and 
preferably  should  be  of  a  type  that  may  be  operated 
without  exposing  the  live  parts  to  accidental  contact. 
This  type  is  known  to  the  trade  as  an  inclosed, 
externally-operated  safety  switch. 

Starting  rheostats  are  in  many  instances  carelessly 
installed  and  in  many  cases  are  found  mounted  on  com- 
bustible material.  As  such  devices  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable heat,  they  should  invariably  be  placed  at  least 
1  ft.  from  combustible  material,  or  separated  therefrom 
by  a  non-combustible  insulating  base,  such  as  slate  or 
marble,  somewhat  larger  than  the  rheostat  itself. 

Conduit  systems  are  far  superior  to  open  wiring  and, 
while  more  expensive  to  install,  the  cost  of  upkeep  is 
considerably  less.  This  type  of  construction  is  less 
likely  to  be  tampered  with  than  is  open  wiring  and  when 
properly  installed  affords  a  maximum  of  safety. 

The  chief  shortcomings  peculiar  to  electrical  systems, 
aside  from  the  general  defects  previously  mentioned, 
are  grounds  and  "shorts"  arising  from  abrasion  of  the 
insulation  which  improper  fittings  cause.  Only  approved 
fittings  designed  for  the  purpose  should  be  installed. 
Slightly  less  important  is  the  grounding  and  bonding  of 
the  conduit  system,  in  order  that,  should  a  ground  or 
leak  occur,  no  arc  may  be  established  between  sections 
of  the  system  and  the  ground  and  so  that  electrolysis 
cannot,  by  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  conduit,  pave 
the  way  for  more  serious  trouble 


t 


Dirty  Oil  in  Oil  Switches  Causes  Trouble 


Oil  .switches  cause  much  trouble  and  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge  have  been  the  cause  of  several  fires. 
Some  of  these  accidents  occur  from  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  earlier  devices  of  this  type,  but  dirty  oil  in  the 
cases  usually  is  at  fault.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  these  containers  are  kept  at  all  times  filled  with 
clean  oil  to  the  proper  level  and  tha  both  cases  and 
frames  arc  properly  gi-ounded. 

Lighting  arresters  often  are  improperly  installed  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  their  grounding.  Arresters 
should  be  attached  to  each  wire  entering  or  leaving  a 
power  station.  They  should  be  located  in  an  accessible 
place  away  from  combustible  material  and  as  near  the 
point  where  the  wires  enter  the  building  as  is  practica- 
ble. Ground  wires  should  be  not  less  than  No.  6  B  &  S 
gage,  and  if  artificial  grounds  are  used,  they  should  be 
located,  if  possible,  below  permanent  moisture  level  and 
present  not  less  than  4  sq.ft.  of  surface  to  the  soil. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  common  lamp  cord  is 
responsible  for  many  fires.  Such  cord  is  designed  for 
pendants  only  and  has  not  sufficient  insulation  to  with- 
stand the  severe  usage  to  which  it  is  subjected  when 


employed  for  circuit  extensions  and  portable  purposes. 
An  extension  of  this  kind  may  have  been  used  for  five 
years  without  ever  blowing  a  fuse.  Nevertheless,  it 
constitutes  an  ever-present  potential  hazard,  and  the 
older  the  installation,  the  more  serious  this  danger  is 
found  to  be. 

Although  electricity  is  shown  by  statistics  to  be  a 
leading  cause  of  fire,  an  analysis  of  electrical  fire  causes 
reveals  that  more  properly  speaking  it  is  simply  the 
agent  of  that  greatest  of  all  fire  hazards — carelessness. 


How  Belgian  Coals  Are  Designated 

FOUR  tj'pes  of  coal  are  recognized  by  the  Belgian 
Office  des  Charbons,  namely:  Gras  and  trois-quart 
gras;  demi-gras ;  quart-gras:  maigres  and  anthraciteux. 
The  Mines  Administration,  however,  divides  the  product 
into  flenu,  gras,  demi-gras  and  maigres.  From  these 
two  sources  of  information  the  following  definitions  of 
Belgian  coal  nomenclature  may  be  adopted,  says  the 
Annalcs  dcs  Mines  de  Bclgiqne.  A  rough  interpreta- 
tion into  English  of  the  words  has  been  added,  however, 
to  the  statement  found  in  the  Annales. 


Percentage  of 
Volatile  Matter 

Over  25 
25  to  16 
l6to  14 
14  to  11 


Rank  of  Coal  Translation 

Fl^nu Name  of  town  where  the  coal 

was  found 

Gras  (and  i  gras') Fat  and  |  fat 

Denii-Gras Half-fat 

Quart  Gras Quarter-fat 

Maigres  and  Anthraciteux Lean  and  Anthracitic Less  than    1 1 

The  illustration  shows  the  relation  between  United 
States  nomenclature  and  that  in  use  in  Belgium. 
Evidently  all  the  coal  of  Belgium  except  the  flenu  coal 
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COMrAKlSON  OF  AMKUUWX  AXD  BELGIAN  COAL 
Xt).Mi:NCLATrRE 
Tin-  flpuns  show  percom.if^ts  of  volatile  matter  in  the  so-called 
pure  coal  substance.  The  i."oal  Miners'  Pocket  Book  fegrards  any 
<oal  liavins:  less  than  3  per  ctnt  of  volatile  matter  as  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  anthracite,  but  no  attention  to  this  viewpoint  is 
shown  in  the  Illustration. 

is  of  higher  rank  than  bituminous  coal,  the  semi- 
bituminous  coal  of  the  United  States  corresponding  to 
.orn.s',  trois-quart  gras  and  demi-gras  and  covering  some 
of  the  range  in  which  quart-gius  may  be  found. 


Problems 


Edited  by      l^\ 
James  T.  Beord^      \  ' 


Roof  Troubles  Overcome  By  Working 

Smaller  Areas 

Troublesome  Roof  Requires  a  Greater  Percentage  of  Pillar 
Coal  Left  to  Be  Taken  Out  in  the  Second  Working. 
The   Work    Should    Proceed   in    Small  Sections  or  Areas 


WORKING  under  troublesome 
roof  becomes  dangerous  and  much 
coal  will  be  lost  unless  the  effect  of  the 
roof  pressure  on  the  pillars  is  carefully 
watched  and  the  work  planned  accord- 
ingly. The  development  of  a  mine  must 
be  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  conditions. 

Success  in  mining  coal  depends  on 
maintaining  a  sufficient  pillar  support, 
which  must  be  proportioned  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  thickness  and  inclination 
of  the  seam,  its  character,  depth  of 
cover  and  nature  of  the  overlying  and 
underlying  strata.  Each  of  these  ele- 
ments must  be  carefully  considered  in 
determining  the  relative  size  of  pillar 
and  opening. 

A  good  general  rule  to  adopt  is  to 
take  out  one-third  of  the  coal  in  the 
first  working,  leaving  the  remaining 
two-thirds  as  pillars  to  support  the  roof. 
When  the  rooms  have  been  driven  up 
to  the  limit,  these  large  pillars  can  be 
cut  out  by  machines,  in  alternate  sec- 
tions, leaving  thin  stumps  of  coal  be- 
hind each  cut  and  removing  these 
stumps  with  a  pick. 

Inadequate  Pillar  Support  Causes 
Squeeze  and  Roof  Trouble 

It  can  generally  be  assumed  that 
the  chief  source  of  trouble,  in  mining 
coal  successfully  and  economically,  is 
the  leaving  of  too  small  pillars  and 
driving  the  openings  too  wide.  This  in- 
variably brings  on  a  squeeze  that  crushes 
the  pillar  coal,  or  at  least  throws  too 
great  a  weight  on  the  pillars,  making 
them  hard  to  mine  and  the  work  dan- 
gerous. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  Richard  Bowen,  in  his  letter. 
Coal  Age,  May  5,  p.  826,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  up  bottom  rather  than  break 
the  roof.  My  experience  is  that  the 
taking  up  of  a  soft  bottom  only  in- 
creases the  trouble,  as  the  roof  pressure 
causes  the  roadway  to  fill  as  quickly 
as  the  bottom  is  removed.  I  have  found 
it  better  to  brush  the  roof  and  leave 
the  bottom  undisturbed. 

In  additon  to  what  I  have  already 
remarked,  one  thing  I  have  found  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  working  under 
bad  roof  conditions,  and  that  is  to  work 
out  and  finish  small  areas  at  a  time. 
Let  me  suggest  the  plan  of  driving  up  a 


number  of,  say  ten  to  fifteen  rooms  and 
drawing  back  the  pillars,  using  every 
precaution  and  means  to  induce  a  good 
fall  of  roof  in  this  section.  If  the  roof 
fails  to  break  and  fall  it  should  be 
blasted  down  at  points  that  will  start 
a  heavy  fall  in  the  waste. 

Taking  out  all  the  coal  and  with- 
drawing all  timber  is  a  good  plan  and 
necessary  to  success.  By  following  this 
method  of  working  out  small  areas  at 
a  time,  there  is  seldom  any  surface  dam- 
age resulting  from  the  extraction  of  the 
coal,  provided  the  seam  is  overlaid  with 
at   least  200   feet   of   solid    strata. 

C.  McManiman. 

Black  Lake,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Guardrails  Prevent  Derailment 

Trouble  in  the  derailment  of  cars  at 
room  sivitches  can  often  be  overcome 
by  spiking  pieces  of  guardrails  at 
points  opposite  to  the  switch  and 
frog  points. 

BEING  a  trackman,  I  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  inquiry  regarding 
the  derailment  of  cars,  which  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  not  using  the 
proper  size  or  number  of  frog  when 
laying  the  switch.  While  I  agree  fully 
with  what  the  editor  has  said  in  reply 
to  this  correspondence,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  words  on  guardrails  and 
arrangement  of  trackties. 

For  some  time,  we  have  had  trouble 
with    cars   being    derailed    at    switches 


In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble, 
I  spiked  a  short  guardrail  on  the  inside 
of  the  straight  rail  and  spanning  the 
distance,  which  had  the  effect  of 
steadying  the  movement  of  the  car 
over  the  switch.  Wh<m  a  car  having 
a  slightly  narrow  gage  once  dropped  in 
to  the  space  between  the  straight  point 
and  the  follower  rail  the  trouble  would 
start  and  otner  cars  would  do  the  same. 

Our  principal  trouble  has  been,  as 
I  said,  at  the  switch  point.  We  have 
had  scarcely  any  trouble  with  cars, 
getting  off  the  track  at  the  frog  and 
I  have  not  as  yet  used  a  guardrail 
opposite  to  the  frog,  although  this  is 
showTi  in  my  sketch  as  I  know  it  is 
common  practice  to  spike  a  gardrail 
to  the  ties  at  that  point  to  help  the 
cars  pass  over  the  frog. 

Practical  Points  in  Laying 
A  Room  Switch 

In  this  locality,  it  has  been  the  rule 
to  use  frogs  made  by  the  blacksmith. 
These  are  ordinary  rail  frogs  such  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  The  straight 
rail  and  the  curved  rail  leading  into 
the  room  are  brought  together  at  a 
point  to  form  the  frog. 

When  laying  a  switch,  great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  lay  the  ties  under 
the  frog  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  solid  bed  that  will  hold  the  rails 
firmly  in  place  when  they  are  spiked 
to  the  ties.  My  habit  is  to  use 
three  good  ties  under  the  frog  and  I 
often  spike  these  together  using  30- 
penny  wire  nails  for  that  purpose. 

This  arrangement  affords  a  good 
opportunity  to  lay  in  the  lead  rail  and 
the  curved  rail  beyond  the  frog,  and 
bend  them  so  that  eaoh  will  have  the 
same  curvature  or  radius.  For  the 
room  switches  we  are  using  a  9-ft. 
lead  rail  in  mule  haalage  and  a  20- 
ft.  lead  rail  for  the  motor  switches. 

Let  me  say.  in  closing,  that  if  this 
mine  forman  will  try  laying  a  switch 
in  this  manner.  I  believe  he  will  have 
little  trouble  with  cars  getting  off  the 
track  if  properly  handled. 

Linton,  Ind.  Tr.\ck.man. 


ROOM  SWITCH  SHOWING  GUARDRAH.S 
AND   NO.    1    RAIL   FROG 

leading  into  the  rooms.  A  car  wheel 
would  leave  the  track  at  the  switch 
point  next  to  the  follower  rail,  where 
the  track  gage  was  too  wide  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot. 


Pillar  Above  Pillar 

Successful  working  of  two  seayyis  sixtif 
feet  apart,  where  the  upper  pillars 
were  set  ten  feet  to  one  side  of  the 
lower  pillars. 

WHETHER  two  seams  of  coal 
forty  feet  apart  should  be  worked 
pillar  over  pillar  or  not  is  a  question 
discussed  in  Coal  Age,  May  12,  p.  865, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  opinions  expressed  favored  the  set- 
ting of  the  pillars  in  the  lower  seam  so 
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as  to  afford  good  support  to  those  in  the 
seam  above. 

Referring  to  the  original  question, 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  March 
10,  p.  455,  it  seems  that  there  must 
have  been  some  reason  for  the  sugges- 
tion then  made,  of  driving  the  entries 
and  rooms,  in  the  upper  seam,  verti- 
cally over  the  pillars  in  the  seam  be- 
low. It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
that  side  of  the  question. 

Development  in  Upper  Seam  Made 
To  Project  Ten  Feet 

One  modern  operation  that  I  knew 
worked  a  large  area  of  upper  and  lower 
Freeport  coal,  in  Indiana  County,  Pa., 
where  these  two  seams  were  separated 
by  sixty  feet  of  strata  and  the  main 
slope  entry  had  a  3  per  cent  grade. 

Although,  in  that  case  also,  the  com- 
pany favored  the  "pillar-above-pillar" 
plan  of  working,  it  was  decided  to  move 
the  development  in  the  upper  seam  ten 
feet  to  the  right.  This  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  engineer 
to  show  both  mines,  in  their  exact  de- 
velopment, on  a  single  map.  In  all, 
three  maps  were  made,  a  separate  map 
for  each  seam  and  a  third  map  combin- 
ing the  workings  of  both  seams,  the 
workings  in  the  upper  seam  being  su- 
perimposed on  those  in  the  lower  or 
underlying  seam. 

In  the  combined  map,  the  lower  work- 
ings were  shown  in  black  and  the  up- 
per in  red,  while  on  the  tracings  the 
two  colors  were  black  and  brick,  the 
latter  being  easily  distinguished  on  the 
blueprint.  The  upper  development  was 
always  kept  in  advance  of  that  below, 
and  both  seams  were  successfully 
"lined.  George  Edwards. 

Pikeville,  Ky. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

REFERRING  to  the  question  of 
working  two  seams  of  coal  40  ft. 
apart,  asked  in  Coal  Ace,  May  12,  p. 
865,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  to  employ  is  to  drive 
entries  under  entries,  rooms  under 
rooms  and  pillars  under  pillars,  each 
of  these  in  the  lower  seam  being  ver- 
tically under  the  same  in  the  upper 
seam. 

It  is  my  experience  that  if  an  open- 
ing in  a  lower  seam  is  permitted  to 
extend  beneath  a  pillar  in  an  upper 
seam,  the  two  seams  being  separated  by 
a  comparatively  few  feet  of  strata, 
there  is  sure  to  result  a  creep  or 
squeeze.  If  the  intervening  strata  are 
pliable,  the  roof  in  the  lower  seam  will 
bend  under  the  weight  of  the  pillar  and 
overburden  above,  and  no  timber  will 
avail  to  hold  the  roof. 

Headings  and  Rooms  Driven  on 
Same  Courses 

When  headings  are  driven  in  the  two 
seams,  the  engineer  should  see  that 
both  headings  are  laid  out  on  the  same 
course  and  are  vertically  one  below  the 
other.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
driving  of  rooms,  which  should  be 
turned  off  on  the  same  angle  and  at 
equal  distances  apart. 


If  the  work  is  properly  planned  and 
laid  out  by  a  competent  engineer,  so 
that  the  entry  pillars  and  room  pillars 
in  the  lower  seam  underlie  those  in 
the  seam  above,  there  will  be  little 
trouble.  When  this  is  not  done,  how- 
ever, there  is  sure  to  follow  heavy 
caves  that  will  cut  off  much  of  the  coal 
in  the  lower  seam,  and  may  make  it 
impossible  to  mine  either  of  the  two 
seams  over  the  same  area. 

But,  if  properly  conducted,  the  pil- 
lars in  the  upper  seam  can  be  drawn 
in  advance  of  those  below,  and  this  will 
generally  be  accomplished  without  any 
serious  movement  resulting  in  the  strata. 
The  success  of  the  proposition  will 
always  depend  on  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  operator  and  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  the  extraction  of  the 
coal  in  both  seams.     C.  McManiman. 

Black  Lake,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Arching  of  Roof  Prevents  Damage 
to  Surface 

Roof  falls  in  a  seam  of  moderate  thick- 
ness are  followed  by  the  arching  of 
the  overlying  strata,  which  generally 
prevents  the  break  extending  to  the 
surface. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
comments  in  regard  to  the  plan 
presented  in  the  letter  of  T.  K.,  Coal 
Age,  May  5,  p.  825,  with  reference  to 
recovering  the  largest  amount  of  coal 
from  a  tract  of  land  300  acres  in  ex- 
tent where  the  operator  owns  the  coal 
rights  only. 

It  is  stated  that  the  coal  lies  at  a 
depth  varying  from  250  to  300  ft.; 
but  what  is  of  the  most  importance  is 
not  given,  namely,  the  kind  of  roof 
overlying  the  coal  and  thickness  of  the 
seam.  If  this  coal  is  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, say  not  exceeding  5  or  6  ft.  and 
has  a  good  slate  or  stone  roof  reaching 
to  within  50  ft.  of  the  surface  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  its  extraction 
by  the  room-and-pillar  system. 

With  proper  care  in  working  out  the 
coal,  such  a  depth  of  cover  will  furnish 
ample  protection  against  damage  to  the 
surface,  provided  the  coal  is  not  too 
thick.  The  plan  should  be  to  rob  out 
a  small  acreage  at  a  time  and  allow 
the  roof  to  fall,  so  that  the  overburden 
will  settle  down  solid  on  the  waste. 

Height  of  Fall  Depends  Much 
on  Thickness  of  Seam 

My  experience  is  that  a  roof  fall  in  a 
miner's  place  will  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
tend to  a  height  gi'eater  than  100  ft. 
before  it  arches  over  and  is  self-sup- 
porting. The  less  the  thickness  of  the 
coal,  the  less  will  be  the  height  to  which 
the  roof  will  fall  before  arching  takes 
place.  The  fallen  rock  always  takes 
up  more  room  than  it  did  in  the  solid 
and  soon  completely  fills  the  space 
where  the  coal  was  taken  out. 

Now,  if  the  plan  is  adopted  of  taking 
out  every  other  pillar,  as  suggested  in 
the  letter  to  which  I  referred,  it  is  my 
belief  this  will  start  a  squeeze  that  may 
soon  make  it  necessary  to  abandon  that 
section  of  the  mine.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  more  than  once. 


The  effect  of  taking  out  every  other 
pillar  is  to  throw  a  great  weight  on  the 
pillars  that  remain.  One  place  after 
another  will  close  and  the  miner  soon 
be  forced  to  quit.  Finally,  the  creep  or 
squeeze  will  reach  over  on  to  the  solid 
work  and  greatly  increase  the  cost  for 
timbering,  moving  slate  and  keeping 
the  roads  open.  Much  coal  will  be  lost 
and  some  track  material. 

Plans  Building  Cribs  as  the 
Coal  Is  Extracted 

For  a  greater  thickness  of  coal  over- 
laid with  a  shallow  stone  or  slate  roof, 
I  believe  I  have  worked  out  a  good  plan 
of  extraction,  which  I  will  describe. 
But,  first,  let  me  say  that  it  is  always 
important  to  know  the  character  and 
thickness  of  the  rock  overlying  a  coal 
seam.  This  must  be  ascertained,  by 
drilling  holes  from  the  surface,  before 
attempting  to  take  out  the  coal. 

Briefly  stated,  my  plan  is  to  utilize 
the  waste  rock  and  shale,  by  using  it 
for  filling  in  cribs  built  of  timber  or 
any  waste  lumber  one  may  chance  to 
have  around.  These  cribs  are  built  in 
each  room,  at  distances  of  about  80  ft. 
apart,  and  filled  with  the  refuse  of  the 
mine. 

Where  rough  lumber  is  used  for  that 
purpose  the  forms  can  be  made  4  ft. 
wide  and  about  20  ft.  long.  Enough 
cement  should  be  mixed  with  the  waste 
to  form  a  solid  concrete  pillar,  which 
should  be  carried  up  to  the  roof  and 
packed  solid.  There  would  be  about 
five  of  these  concrete  pillars  in  the 
length  of  a  400-ft.  room.  As  quickly  as 
the  concrete  dries,  the  lumber  can  be 
stripped  off  the  pillars  and  used  again 
and  again. 

These  concrete  pillars  will  enable  all 
the  coal  pillars  to  be  taken  out.  The 
roof  falls  that  occur  will  be  small  and 
in  no  case  extend  high  enough  to  dam- 
age the  surface.  I  believe  such  a  plan 
will  enable  the  extraction  of  all  the 
coal  and  hope  to  hear  from  others. 

Thorpe,  W.  Va.        G.  W.  Breeden. 


Guarding  Against  Roof  Slips 

Treacherotis  roof  conditio)is  overcome 
by  special  precautions  to  detect  dan- 
ger and  safeguard  the  miner 

WHEN  reading  the  article  of  Rich- 
ard Bowe,  Coal  Age,  May  5.  p. 
826,  entitled  "Working  Under  Trouble- 
some Roof,"  I  am  reminded  of  a  condi- 
tion that  confronted  me,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  a  section  of  a  mine  where  the 
roof  was  full  of  slips. 

The  condition  was  among  the  most 
treacherous  that  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced and  to  get  it  worked  at  a  time 
when  the  coal  business  was  prospering 
was  a  problem.  At  last,  that  particular 
section  became  so  dangerous  that  we 
were  forced  to  abandon  some  very  good 
coal  until  a  plan  could  be  devised  that 
would  promise  greater  safety. 

The  I'oof,  which  was  sandstone,  con- 
tained many  slips  that  «rere  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  detect  them  by  ordinary  means.  The 
assistant  bosses  would  go  over  each 
place    with    -.    sharp    iron    that   was   a 
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little  larger  than  the  old-time  lamp 
picker.  With  these  they  would  dig  into 
the  roof  in  an  effort  to  find  a  flaw  or 
slip  that  would  cause  the  roof  to  fall 
without  giving  any  previous  warning. 

Situation  Carefully  Studied 

Studying  the  situation  for  a  time,  we 
determined  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
mine  this  coal  with  safety.  Our  plan 
was  to  employ  the  best  miners  possible 
and  put  in  charge  a  foreman  who  knew 
the  importance  of  doing  a  thing  right. 
Each  place  was  to  be  adequately  posted, 
as  we  knew  by  experience  that  the  or- 
dinary miner  will  not  set  the  needed 
posts,  unless  carefully  watched,  and 
the  frequent  roof  falls  sure  to  follow 
would  mean  a  low  tonnage  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

With  this  determination  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  men,  we  were  finally 
able  to  win  all  of  the  coal  in  that  sec- 
tion and  do  it  safely  and  economically. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  the  methods 
we  adopted,  which  consisted  in  simply 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  a  well-known 
system  of  working  under  bad  roof  and 
taking  precautions  for  safety. 

Safety  Measures  Adopted  in  Every 
Branch  of  the  Work 

All  rooms  were  driven  20  ft.  in  width. 
At  the  face  of  each  room  the  posts  were 
set  with  special  care  to  have  them 
strong.  The  caps  above  the  posts  were 
properly  balanced.  A  regular  system 
of  timbering  was  followed,  the  posts 
being  set  not  more  than  4  ft.  apart  and 
kept  up  to  the  face  of  the  coal. 

The  cutters  were  paid  by  the  day, 
and  required  to  reset  all  posts  drawn 
to  permit  the  machine  to  pass.  They 
were  compelled  to  do  this  for  their  own 
safety.  For  the  safety  of  drivers  and 
others,  posts  were  set  along  each  side 
of  the  track,  in  each  room,  and  stag- 
gered. Each  of  these  posts  had  a  5-ft. 
cap  that  projected  over  the  road  and 
made  the  roof  entirely  safe  above  the 
track. 

In  order  to  prevent  posts  being 
knocked  out  by  a  blast,  we  adopted 
the  scheme  of  setting  an  extra  post 
about  four  inches  in  front  of  each  post, 
at  the  face.  As  a  general  rule,  this 
afforded  the  needed  protection  for  the 
regular  post,  which  was  seldom  dis- 
charged by  a  shot.    George  Edwards. 

Pikeville,  Ky. 


Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  use 
of  the  shotfiring  cable,  'n  the  Bitumi- 
nous Mine  Law  of  this  state.  Art.  11, 
Sec.  8,  Rule  88.  Also,  Rules  93-95  pre- 
scribe using  greater  care  and  caution 
in  the  firing  of  shots  by  electricity. 

The  system  of  firing  shots  prevailing 
in  many  of  our  mines  is  hazardous. 
When  the  shotfirer  has  finished  stem- 
ming a  hole,  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
connect  the  lead  wires  with  the  firing 
cable  that  he  has  dragged  behind  him 
when  coming  into  the  place. 

Need  of  Protecting  the  Cable 
IN  Electric  Firing 

Too  often,  the  cable  in  use  is  badly 
damaged  by  having  been  dragged  in 
this  manner  about  the  mine.  Its  insu- 
lation may  be  worn  thin  or  entirely 
gone  in  places  and  when  the  shotfirer 
makes  the  connection  with  the  shot  he 
has  prepared,  the  cable  is,  perhaps,  in 
contact  with  a  live  wire  or  a  charged 
rail  whereby  the  shot  will  be  exploded 
at  once. 

Again,  assuming  that  the  man  goes 
back  to  the  battery,  after  connecting 
the  cable  with  the  shot  to  be  fired,  it 
may  happen  that  some  portion  of  the 
cable  is  lying  in  a  pool  of  water.  In 
that  case,  the  force  of  the  battery  is 
much  weakened,  the  current  being 
partly  short-circuited  at  the  water.  As 
a  result  there  is  apt  to  be  a  misfire, 
which  is  a  danger  in  itself. 

Danger  to  the  Shotfirer 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  often  a 
wonder  if  the  shotfirer  escapes  having 
his  head  blown  off  by  a  premature  blast 
or  losing  his  eyesight  or  being  otherwise 


Automatic  Winding  Spool  for 
Use  in  Blasting  Coal 

Use  of  automatic  tvindvng  spools  in 
blasting  coal  prevents  injury  to  firing 
cable,  ivhich  is  often  the  cause  of  ac- 
cident due  to  premuature  blast. 

SOME  time  since  I  remember  suggest- 
ing the  same  plan  of  firing  shots  as 
that  mentioned  by  John  H.  Wiley,  in 
his  letter  on  "Precautions  in  Shotfir- 
ing," Coal  Age,  May  19,  p.  912.  Such 
a  device  is  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting accidents  in  blasting,  and  I  hooe 
its  mention  now  means  a  stirring  drive 
for  safety. 


injured  or  maimed.  Calm  reflection 
convinces  anyone  that  the  suggestion  of 
using  an  automatic  spool  by  which  the 
cable  would  be  kept  wound  up  as  it  is 
carried  from  place  to  place  and  only 
unwound  as  the  shotfirer  retires  to  his 
battery,  after  having  connected  the 
cable  with  the  shot  to  be  fired. 

One  source  of  trouble  w^hen  a  cable 
is  dragged  around  the  mine  and  which 
is  only  eliminated  when  it  is  wound  on 
a  spool  is  the  kinking  of  the  wire.  A 
bad  kink  in  a  cable  may  cause  a  shot 
to  misfire  and  much  time  is  then  lost 
both  to  the  shotfirer  and  others.  For 
example,  suppose  the  shotfirer  has  made 
everything  ready  and  given  the  re- 
quired warning  to  all  men  working  in 
that  vicinity,  which  may  include  a 
driver,  two  timbermen,  perhaps  two 
trackmen  and  the  miners  in  adjoining 
places. 

Much  Loss  of  Time  Is  Caused  by  a 
Shot  Missing  Fire 

All  of  these  men  must  lose  much 
time  if  the  shot  misfires.  It  will  not 
be  safe  for  them  to  return  to  their 
work,  until  the  shotfirer  has  found  the 
trouble  and  the  shot  has  been  fired. 
That  means  expense  to  the  company 
and  danger  to  the  men. 

At  this  time  when  safety  measures 
are  being  applied  in  every  industry,  let 
us  do  our  share  in  making  more  safe 
the  work  of  shotfiring  in  mines.  Where 
safety  devices  have  been  invented  and 
improved  methods  of  performing  the 
work  established  it  shows  the  necessity 
of  revising  or  amending  our  mining 
laws  so  as  to  cover  these  points. 

Cans,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Locomotive  Pulling  vs.  Pushing  Trip 

Tractive  Effort  of  Locomotive,  Depending  on  Its  Weight  and  Adhe- 
sion to  the  Rails,  Is  the  Same  Whether  Pushing  or  Pulling  the  Trip, 
But   Risk  of  Accident  Is  Less  When  the  Locomotive  Goes  Ahead 


OBSERVING  how  often  informa- 
tion of  value  is  given  to  inquirers, 
under  the  caption  "Problems  of  Oper- 
ating Men,"  kindly  allow  me  to  present 
a  problem  in  locomotive  hauling.  The 
information  I  desire  particularly  is, 
whether  a  locomotive  will  push  a  trip 
of  loaded  cars  as  well  as  it  will  pull 
the  same  trip. 

In  other  words,  can  a  locomotive  be 
operated  as  successfully  behind  the  trip 
as  at  the  head  end?  Will  there  not  be 
a  greater  chance  of  a  wreck  occurring 
when  the  locomotive  is  pushing  the  trip, 
especially  when  rounding  a  curve? 

Owing  to  the  conditions  m  our  equip- 
ment, there  would  be  a  considerable 
advantage  gained  if  the  locomotive  can 
push  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  equally  well 


and  incur  no  greater  risk  than  when 
hauling  the  trip.  The  company  is  in- 
stalling an  operation  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 2,400  tons  of  coal  in  an  eight- 
hour  run.  We  are  mining  a  5-ft.  seam 
of  coal  through  a  slope  opening. 

On  the  surface  a  modern  steel  tipple 
has  been  erected,  while  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  and  on  a  level  with  the 
seam,  a  one-car  rotary  dump  and  me- 
chanical feeder  have  been  installed.  A 
scraper-conveyor  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45  deg.  reaches  from  the  slope  bot- 
tom to  the  tipple,  the  entire  equipment 
being  a  Link-Belt  construction. 

The  rotary  dump  will  allow  a  motor 
to  pass  through  it,  but  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  there  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage gained  if  the  locomotive  can  push 
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the  cars  onto  the  mechanical  feeder, 
instead  of  pulling  them  thei:e  and  then 
having  to  pass  through  the  rotary  dump 
to  get  out  of  the  way  and  allow  the 
cars  to  be  dumped. 

If  there  is  too  much  risk  in  operating 
a  locomotive  as  a  pusher  on  a  loaded 
trip,  or  if  this  arrangement  will  not 
work  successfully,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  devise  some  plan  of  pulling  the  trip 
that  will  not  involve  the  necessity  for 
the  locomotive  to  pass  through  the  ro 
tary  dump.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  Coal  Age  and  its  prac- 
tical readers  regarding  this  matter. 

S.  A.  Bowes, 
Mine  Foreman,  Himler  Coal  Co. 

Kermit,  W.  Va. 
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Answered 


•I 


Bituminous  (Pa.)  Mine  Foremen's  Examination 


The    proper   place   for    a    locomotive, 
when  hauling   coal   underground,   is   at 
the  head  of  the  trip.     There  are  many 
instances  where,  in  order  to  avoid  loss 
of  time,  or  the  necessity  for  providing 
extra  trackroom  to  permit  the  locomo- 
tive to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  trip 
to    the    other,    the    system    has    been 
adopted  of  hauling  the  loaded  trip  out 
of   the    mine   and   pushing   the   empties 
back  into  the  mine,  or  vice  versa,  push- 
ing the  loads  and  pulling  the  empties. 
When  a  locomotive  is  pushing  a  trip, 
it    is    clear,    the    engineer    cannot    see 
either  the  condition  of  the  track  ahead 
or    the    near    approach    to    danger.      A 
switch   may   be   set   wrong,   or    one    or 
more    cars    may    be    derailed    and    the 
entire  trip   wrecked  before   the   motor- 
man   is  apprised   of  any  trouble.     The 
danger  is  much  increased  when  the  trip 
is  rounding  a  curve.     If  the  locomotive 
is  to  be  operated  as  a  pusher  for  either 
the    loaded    or   the   empty   trip,    it   will 
generally  be  better   to   push   the   loads 
and  pull  the  empties,  instead  of  revers- 
ing this  order. 

There  is  less  danger  of  a  loaded  car 
jumping  the  track  than  when  the  car 
is  empty.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  motorman  and  his  in- 
ability to  perceive  any  danger  >aead 
when  pushing  a  trip,  the  plan  is  often 
adopted  of  placing  a  trip-rider  at  the 
head  end,  whose  duty  would  be  to  sig- 
nal the  motorman  when  anything  is 
wrong.  This  plan  is,  of  course,  inef- 
fective when  rounding  a  curve,  or 
where  a  long  trip  meets  a  sudden 
change  in  grade  that  obstructs  the 
view  and  makes  it  impossible  to  see  any 
signal  given  by  the  trip-rider. 

For    these    reasons,    wo     recommend 
pulling  all   trips.      If   it  is   possible   to 
establish  a  downgrade  approaching  the 
mechanical    feeder,   the    locomotive   can 
be   switched   off  at  the  point   where   it 
would  enter  the  feeder,  and  the  loaded 
cars    run    onto    the    feeder    by    gravity. 
If  this  is  impracticable  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  switch  off  the  locomotive  and  run 
it  to  the  rear  of  the  trip  so  as  to  push 
the  loads  onto  the  feeder.     This  would, 
of    course,    consume    a     little    time     in 
switching,  which   should   be   avoided,   if 
possible.     We  shall  be   glad  to  receive 
suggestions  from  our  practical  readers, 
who  are  generally  able  to  find  some  way 
out  of  all  difficulties. 


Question — //  you  had  a  ditch  2  ft. 
ivide  and  2  ft.  deep,  running  full  of 
water  with  a  velocity  of  15  ft.  per  sec  , 
how  many  gallons  of  water  xs  passing 
per  minute? 

Answer — The  sectional  area  of  the 
ditch  is  2  X  2  =  4  sq.ft.;  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  60  X  15  =  900  ft. 
per  min.  Taking  this  as  the  average 
velocity,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
in  the  ditch  is  (900  X  4  X  1,728)  ^ 
231  =  26,930  gal.  per  min.,  nearly. 

Question — In  case  a  workrrutn  is  in 
contact  with  a  live  electric  wire,  how 
would  you  release  him?  If  he  is  ren- 
dered unconscious,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed to  revive  him? 

ANSWER^Cut  off  the  current  by  a 
near-by  switch  if  that  is  where  it  can  be 
reached  at  once.  Otherwise,  cut  the 
wire  on  the  power  side  of  the  victim, 
holding  the  ax  in  gloved  hands  or 
wrapped  with  paper  or  a  dry  garment 
and  standing  on  dry  wood,  if  possible. 
If  an  iron  bar  is  at  hand,  the  current 
may  be  partially  short-circuited  by 
throwing  the  bar  across  the  wire  on 
the  power  side  of  the  victim.  Then, 
standing  on  dry  wood  attempt  to  pull 
or  push  the  victim  from  the  wire,  using 
a  dry  garment  for  protection  as  far  as 
possible. 

This  being  done,  if  the  victim  is  un- 
conscious,  send  for  a  doctor,  remove  him 
to  a  safe  place  and  pure  air,  keeping 
him  warm  and  apply  artificial  respira- 
tion in  the  usual  manner. 

Question — What  precautions  would 
you  enforce  to  prevent  accidents  from 
mine   cars  and  locomotives? 

Answer— Keep  all  tracks  and  rolling 
stock  in  good  condition  and  the  roads 
well  timbered.  Employ  careful  drivers 
and  motormen.  Establish  a  good  sys- 
tem of  handling  and  distributing  the 
cars.  Enforce  strict  rules  and  regula- 
tions forbidding  men  to  travel  main 
haulage  roads  or  ride  on  trips  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  mine.  Maintain  a 
;:;ood  signal  system  and  provide  shelter 
holes  on  roads  where  men  must  travel. 
See  that  safety  blocks  are  used  at  the 
head  of  all  slopes  and  a  safety  dog  or 
dragbar  attached  to  the  rear  of  every 
trip.  Instruct  all  miners  to  block  their 
cars  so  that  they  will  not  run  out  on 
the  road. 

Question — In  a  mine  giving  off  2,250 
cK.ft  of  marsh  gas  per  minute,  the 
volume  of  air  entering  the  mi»c  being 
70,000  CK.ft.  per  min.,  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  gas  in  the  air  current  at 
the  outlet? 

Answer — Disregarding  any  change 
of  volume,  owing  to  the  temperature 
of  the  mine  being  greater  or  less  than 


that  of  the  intake  air,  the  volume  of 
air  and  gas  returning  from  the  mme 
is  70,000  -f  2,250  =  72,250  cu.ft.  per 
min.  The  percentage  of  gas  at  the 
discharge  opening  in  this  case,  is, 
therefore  (2,250  X  100)  -  72,250  = 
3.1  per  cent. 

Question— /n  the  event  of  a  serious: 
mine  explosion  occurring  in   the  mine, 
what   immediate    and    sticcessive    steps 
should  be  taken  to  rescue  the  survivors 
and  safeguard  the  rescuers,  and  ivhat 
dangers  are  likely   to   be   encountered? 
Answer— Call    for    volunteers;    dis- 
patch messengers  for  doctors  and  res- 
cue   appliances,    provided    there    is    no 
organized    and    equipped    rescue    team 
at  the  mine;  instruct  the  firebosses  to 
examine  the  ventilating  equipment  and 
start  the  work  of  making  any  neces- 
sary repairs  to  insure  a  good  air  cur- 
rent in   the  mine;    examine   the   hoist- 
ing  equipment   at   the   downcast   shaft 
to  see  that  it  is  safe  for  lowering  the 
men.     In  the  meantime,  have  men  col- 
lecting   all    needed    material,    such    as 
props,    caps,    brattice    boards,    canvas, 
nails    and    tools,    in    readiness    for    the 
rescuers. 

Now,  select  from  the  volunteers  those 
who  are  most  competent  and  familiar 
with  the   mine   and   organize   them   in 
three  parties,  each  having  a  competent 
head  or  leader.     Equip  these  men  with 
safety  lamps.     If  breathing  apparatus 
is  available,  the  men  wearing  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  the  first  to  enter  the 
mine  and  proceed  to  ascertain  its  con- 
dition.     It   is    necessary    to   enter    the 
downcast  or   intake    and   proceed   with 
the  air.     Following  the  first  party,  the 
second   party  should  be  equipped  with 
the  necessary  tools  for  making  needed 
repairs    to    "doors,    stoppings    and    air 
bridges,    in    order   to   restore    the   ven- 
tilating current  as  they  proceed.    The 
third   party  is   charged   with  the   duty 
of  carrying  the  supplies  into  the  mine 
and  lending  whatever  assistance  is  re- 
quired   to    enable    the    speedy    restora- 
tion of  the  air  current  and  rescue  any 
possible    survivors   as   they   are    found. 
These  should  be  taken  to  a  place  where 
they  will  have  good  air  and  every  ef- 
fort  made  to      revive  them   by  giving 
firL-st-aid  treatment. 

The  dangers  likely  to  be  encountered 
are  explosive  or  poisonous  gases,  and 
falling  roof.  It  is  possible  to  meet  with 
bodies  of  firedamp  and  constant  tests 
must  be  made  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  air.  Caged  mice  or 
birds  should  be  carried  as  a  means  of 
giving  warning  of  the  presence  of 
afterdamp.  Fire  in  the  mine  may  prove 
an   added  dagger. 
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New  York  City  Public  Utilities  Consumed 
Seven  Million  Tons  of  Coal  in  1920 

NEARLY  two  million  net  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  gas  by  the  various  gas 
.companies  in  Greater  New  York  in  1920,  according  to 
reports  recently  filed  with  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
In  addition  the  gas  companies  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  25,782,931  gallons  of  water-gas  tar  and  233,146,571 
gallons  of  gas  oil. 

The  amount  of  coal  and  coke  used  by  the  individual  com- 
panies is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  in  net  tons: 

Under 

Gas  Coal,  Generator       Retorts 

•                       Boiler  Fuel       Carbonized  Fuel             Coke 

•Consolidated  Gas  Co....          16,906  Coal  18,156            106,029  Coal         5,654 

10,543  Coke  36,071  Coke 
Astoria   Light,   Heat   & 

Power  Co 37,742  485,771           136,464C&C      59,112 

Amsterdam  Gas  Co 24,I49C&C  I23,693C&C 

N.  Y.  Mutual  Gas  Light 

Co 6,550  Coal  39,683  Coal 

472  Coke  10,546  Coke 

Standard  Gas  Light  Co..          8,099  C  &  C  46,519C&C 

Central  Union  Gas  Co..           9,148C&C  81,349              48,633  C  &  C     7,362 
New  York  &  Queens  Gas 

Co 2,170  Steam  C  8,577 

792  Gas  C. 
Brooklyn   Borough   Gas 

Co 3,725  14,570 

Kings  County   Lighting 

Co 22,046  30,494 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.         73",605  356,181  C&C 
Bronx    Borough    Gas    & 

Electric  Co 10,427  4,552 

New  York  &  Richmond 

Gas  Co 8,011  12,457 

Queens  Borough  Gas  & 

Electric  Co 4,185  10,778 


238,570 


586,276 


985,247 


72,128 


The  electric  lighting  companies  operating  in  the  greater 
city  consumed  more  than  5,000,000  net  tons  of  coal  in 
generating  electricity  during  the  year,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 


New  York  Edi.?on 

United  Electric  Light  Co. 
Tlatbush  Gas  Co 


Brooklyn  Edison  Co. 


■Queens  Borough  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Richmond  Light  &  R.R.  Co 


1.990  Bituminous 
4,989  Anthracite 
1,036,733 
411,697 
28,547  Anthracite 
1,380  Bituminous 
5,886  Anthracite 
496,846  Bituminous 
170,555 
46,630 


Total. 


5,201,883 


During  the  year  three  of  the  companies  made  nearly  half 
a  million  tons  of  coke,  of  which  they  used  288,976  tons  and 
sold  110,093  tons.  The  amount  made,  used  and  sold  by  the 
individual  companies  follows: 


Astoria  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Central  Union  Gas  Co 

•Consolidated  Gas  Co 


TotaU 


Made 
Tons 

342,607 
64,406 
12,452 


Used  .Sold 

Tons  Tons 

237,238  103,996 
51,638  2,303 
3,894 


419,465        288,976         110,093 


Putting  Foreigners  Out  in  Indiana  Region 

EIGHT  hundred  miner  vigilantes,  voicing  a  protest 
against  the  employment  of  foreigners  in  coal  fields  in 
Gibson  and  Pike  Counties,  Indiana,  forced  150  or  more  men 
to  leave  the  region  on  June  11  and  12.  Most  of  the  vigi- 
lantes were   armed.     No  widespread  difficulty  is  expected. 

Francisco,  a  town  of  approximately  500  inhabitants,  eight 
miles  east  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the 
disturbance.  The  employees  imported  by  W.  E.  Cox,  super- 
intendent for  the  Ayrshire  District  Collieries  Co.,  were 
compelled  to  leave  and  told  never  to  return.  Mr.  Cox  and 
his  family,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cox  is  an  American, 
were  similarly  treated.  In  all  nearly  a  score  were  forced 
to  leave  Francisco. 

One  hundred  foreigners  employed  in  building  a  railroad 
from  the  George  A.  Enos  Coal  Co.'s  strip  mines,  north  of 
Oakland  City,  to  the  Southern  railroad  station  at  that 
place,  also  left.  Thirty  automobile  loads  of  vigilantes  visited 
the  region,  and  the  railroad  station  at  Oakland  City  was 
jammed,  the  foreigners  scattering  in  all  directions.  Depart- 
ures from  other  localities  than  Oakland  City  and  Francisco 
.a'.so  are  reported. 


In  the  Francisco  region  the  warned  workers  who  had 
automobiles  went  in  them  to  Princeton.  Others  walked  and 
all  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  night  in  a  Princeton  hotel. 
Most  of  them  continued  their  journey  away  from  that  reg^ion 
when  daylight  came  and  all  were  expected  to  be  gone  in  a 
few  hours. 

Twenty  ex-soldiers  and  state  militiamen,  most  of  them 
in  uniform  and  all  armed  with  U.  S.  Army  rifles,  under 
direction  of  Sheriff  Flowers,  are  guarding  the  Buckskin 
coal  mine  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Gibson  County.  The 
men  have  been  given  instructions  to  "'shoot  to  kill"  in  event 
of  an  outbreak.  The  men  were  deputized  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  against  a  possible  outbreak  when  many 
Austrians,  driven  from  a  railway  construction  camp  at 
Oakland  City  by  a  mob,  began  filtering  back  into  the  city. 

Many  of  the  Austrians  who  returned  told  pitiful  stories 
of  alleged  thefts  of  money,  clothing  and  jewelry  in  addi- 
tion to  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  which  visited 
their  bunkhouse  late  at  night,  June  11.  Many  of  the  men 
said  they  were  beaten  and  forced  to  flee  scantily  clad,  leaving 
money  and  valuables  behind. 

Recent  reports  are  to  the  effect  that,  order  being  restored, 
the  aliens  are  returning  and  also  W.  E.  Cox,  their  super- 
intendent. 


British  Mines  That  Did  Not  Cease  Workinj; 

IT  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  miners  of  Great 
Britain  went  out  on  strike.  There  is  one  part  of  Scotland 
where  they  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  intention  to 
"down  tools,"  and  as  every  man  there  was  of  the  same  mind 
and  the  nearest  strikers  were  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  away,  these  colliers  made  good  wages  v/hile  others 
were  idle.  They  belong  to  the  pits  situated  at  Brora,  in 
the  rocky  wilds  of  Sutherlandshire  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Scotland.  There  all  the  mines  "carried  on"  as  usual,  and 
orders  for  fuel  from  the  south  were  received,  and  "trucked 
away"  as  fast  as  the  single  line  of  railroad  could  carry  them. 
The  coal  is  in  the  Oolite  formation  and  was  worked  at 
Brora  as  far  back  as  1574.  One  pit  was  sunk  a  century 
ago,  and  is  some  300  feet  deep.  It  is  still  developing  seams 
which  are  about  four  feet  thick.  In  1872  mining  operations 
were  begun  on  a  larger  scale,  and  they  have  continued  since, 
giving  work  to  the  one  thousand  and  more  men  forming  the 
population  of  this  out-of-the-way  townlet.  Brora  is  at  pres- 
ent the  only  instance  of  coal  having  been  found  and  worked 
north  of  the  Midlands  of  Scotland.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  to  extend  the  workings.  Brora  is  on  the  east 
or  North  Sea  side  of  the  County  of  Sutherland  on  the  north 
side  of  Dornock  Firth. 


Philadelphia  Section,  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  Is  Organized 

FORTY  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  residing  in  or  within  fifty 
miles  of  Philadelphia  met  at  the  Engineers'  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  evening  of  May  16,  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  Institute  on  May  16,  1871.  at  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.,  and  organized  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the  institute. 

There  were  present  two  of  the  three  surviving  founder 
members  of  the  original  body,  Willard  P.  Ward,  and  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Drinkei*.  E.  C.  Pechin,  the  third,  in  a  letter  ex- 
pressed much  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend. 

The  organization  of  the  section  had  been  duly  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  following  a  petition  signed  and 
presented  by  twenty-nine  local  members.  By-laws  were 
adopted,  and  an  organization  effected  by  the  election  of  an 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  Guillaem  Aersten,  H.  M. 
Chance,  G.  H.  Clamer,  Henry  S.  Drinker.  F.  Lynwood  Garri- 
son, E.  W.  Parker,  A.  A.  Stevenson,  L.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  S.  D. 
Warriner  and  Morris  Williams. 

This  committee  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  first 
year:  Chairman,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker;  vice-chairmen,  H. 
M.  Chance,  A.  A.  Stevenson,  S.  D.  Wan-iner;  secretary- 
treasurpr,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison.  Mr.  Ward  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia  section. 
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C.  L.  Colburn  Takes  Up  National  Safely  Work 

CLORIMER  COLBURN,  who  on  April  1  was  assigned 
.  to  the  co-operative  work  between  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  National  Safety  Council,  was  graduated  at 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  1907  with  the  degree  of 
Mining  Engineer.  After  spending  a  year  in  the  mines  of 
Colorado  Mr.  Colburn  went  to  Luning,  Nev.,  as  engineer 
for  the  Lodi  Mines  Co.  Later  he  returned  to  Denver  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  C.  A.  Allen  under  the  firm 
name  of  Allen  &  Colburn,  mining  engineers.  The  firm  was 
engaged  principally  in  mine  surveying  and  mine  examina- 
tion. In  1912  Mr.  Colburn  joined  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  Later 
he  was  made  manager  of  the  Butte-Duluth  Copper  Co.  In 
1914  Mr.  Colburn  returned  to  Denver  and  served  as  man- 


QVndcrwood    &    Underwood 
C.  LORTMER  COLBURN 


ager  of  the  Cumbre  Mining  Co.,  operating  leases  on  the 
Country  Boy  and  Juniata  mines  Tt  Breckenridge,  Col., 
carrying  on  exploration  work  in  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

In  1918  Mr.  Colburn  joined  the  -^tatf  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  army,  receiving 
the  commission  of  captain  of  engineers.  After  receiving 
training  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
140th  Engineers.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  he 
re-entered  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  as 
metal  mining  engineer.  Later  he  was  made  assistant  chief 
mining  engineer,  serving  under  George  S    Rice. 

Mr.  Colburn  served  for  two  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  local  section  of  the  American  Ins  ituto  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  one  year  as  secretary  of  the  Washington 
section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineers.  Mr.  Colburn  made  a  study  of  underground 
loading  devices  and  has  written  a  bulletin  on  this  subject 
which  is  now  being  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Two  Undesirable  Aliens  to  Be  Deported 

INSPECTORS  O'Brien  and  Barnes  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  were  in  Raleigh 
County,  West  Virginia,  during  the  week  ending  June  11 
with  deportation  papers  for  Tony  Sizzaro  and  Mike  Ruffine, 
Italians  connected  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  mines  of  the 
E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  in  November,  1917.  Sizzaro  con- 
fessed in  court  months  ago  and  served  a  sentence  of  one 
year  at  the  West  Virginia  State  Penitentiary,  and   Ruffine 


was  under  indictment  in  connection  with  the  same  trouble 
until  June  1,  when  the  state  dismissed  its  indictments  so 
as  to  let  the  government  take  charge  of  Ruffine.  The 
inspectors  and  the  two  Italians  left  for  Ellis  Island  imme- 
diately after  the  two  men  were  found.  Both  men  were 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  that 
organization  spent  many  months  in  Washington  defending 
these  and  another  Italian  and  using  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  stay  in  proceedings. 


Program  Being  Prepared  for  Wilkes-Barre 
Meet  of  American  Mining  Institute 

GREAT  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  which  will  be  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  the  first  meeting  of  the  institute  was  held 
almost  half  a  century  ago.  The  dates  of  the  meeting  will 
be  Sept.  12-15.  Those  who  would  like  to  stay  and  make  a 
further  inquiry  into  any  matter  that  may  attract  their 
attention  will  be  given  the  opportunity  when  the  meeting 
is  at  an  end.  Sixteen  committees  have  been  appointed,  the 
General  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  other  committees,  and  committees  on  finance,  rail- 
road transportation,  automobile  transportation,  hotels,  re- 
ceptions, excursions,  entertainment,  paper  and  sessions, 
printing  and  publicity,  banquet,  ladies,  and  four  committees 
to  have  charge  of  entertainment  at  the  sections  visited — 
Carbon  County,  Hazleton,  Lackawanna  County  and  Schuyl- 
kill County.     The  program  is  as  follows: 

Monday.  —  Morning;  registration;  afternoon:  technical 
sessions;  evening:    entertainment. 

Tuesday.  —  All-day  excursion  through  anthracite  region 
by  automobile;  lunch  en  route;  visiting  mines,  strippings, 
breakers,  etc.;  night:    technical  session  or  entertainment. 

Wednesday.  —  Morning:  technical  session  and  lunch; 
afternoon:  excursion  through  Wyoming  Valley;  night: 
subscription  dinner,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Thursday. — Morning:  technical  session;  afternoon:  visits 
to  mines,  special  industries  or  shops. 

The  ladies'  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday.  —  Afternoon:  drive  through  Wyoming  Valley; 
evening:    entertainment. 

Tuesday. — Excursion  through  anthracite  region. 

Wednesday.  —  Lunch  and  meeting  of  ladies'  auxiliary; 
evening:    subscription  dinner. 

Thursday. — Morning:  visits  to  lace  and  silk  mills,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

R.  V.  Norris  is  chairman  of  the  general  executive 
committee. 

Brennan  Leads  Northern  Anthracite  Field 

UNOFFICIAL  returns  show  that  William  Brennan,  of 
North  Sc/anton,  a  member  of  the  grievance  committee 
of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  collieries  and  for  many  years 
insurgent  to  the  union  administration  forces  in  the  Scranton 
district,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  district.  The 
count  will  not  be  officially  announced  until  the  district  con- 
vention at  Wilkes-Barre,  July  18,  when  the  names  of  all  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  read. 


Movement  of  Coal  Through  New  York 
Barge  Canal  Doubles 

CHARLES  L.  C.\DLE.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  of  New  York,  reports  increased  use  of  the  barge 
canal  for  shipment  of  coal.  In  the  first  five  weeks  of 
navigation  this  year  there  was  shipped  18.720  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  which  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Companies  interested  in  sending  coal  from  New  York  into 
Canada  and  as  far  north  as  Quebec  find  the  canal,  Mr.  Cadle 
said,  a  great  convenience.  The  line  of  boats  traversing  the 
waterways  from  New  York  and  those  handling  the  busi- 
ness on  the  northern  routes  have  added  to  the  tonnage  of 
coal   this   season,   he  declared. 
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Why  the  Wholesalers  Are  Fighting 

Five  Reasons  Submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 
George  H.  Gushing  Why  Opposition  Is  Offered  to 
the  FreHnghuysen  Goal  Industry  StabiHzation  Act 


FIRST — In  forty-eight  months  we  have  not  had  forty- 
eight  days  in  which  we  were  free  from  attack  and  which 
we  could  devote  to  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  coal 
trade.  Yet  we  are  condemned  because  we  have  not  worked 
out  a  program. 

Second — Other  industries  offered  to  supply  voluntarily  all 
information  which  the  government  wanted.  Their  offer 
was  accepted  The  charts  now  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  show  that  the  government  has  all  needed  infor- 
mation about  coal.  The  coal  industry  has  offered  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  and  to  amplify  that  data.  This  offer  was 
rejected. 

We  thus  face  two  facts:  (a)  The  charge  is  made  by  our 
government  that  while  all  other  industries  can  be  depended 
upon  to  tell  the  truth,  the  coal  men  must  be  compelled  by 
law;  and  (b)  that,  having  the  information  but  the  bill  be- 
ing urged  for  passage,  it  is  regulation  instead  of  informa- 
tion that  is  desired. 

Third — The  Senate  last  week  voted  to  regulate  the  pack- 
ers. This  week  it  is  asked  to  regulate  coal.  Next  week  it 
will  be  asked  to  regulate  maternity.  In  these  three  bills 
it  is  proposed  that  the  government  shall  become  responsible 
for  private  conduct — to  become  a  benevolent  despotism. 
Such  governments  may  be  excellent  on  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice they  do  not  survive  the  death  of  the  benevolent  despot. 

Fourth — We  have  said  that  regulation  of  the  carriers  and 
public  utilities  suggested  regulation  of  coal;  that  to  regu- 


late coal  must  bring  soon  the  regulation  of  the  wages  of 
miners  and  the  price  of  steel  rails,  copper  wire,  timber, 
cement  and  the  machinery  used  in  coal  mines;  that  having 
regulated  those  other  things,  the  government  must  in  turn 
regulate  their  feeders;  and  that  this  means  repeating  the 
New  Zealand  experiment  in  America. 

We  have  said  that  this  proposes  to  revert  to  the  times 
when  all  property  belonged  to  the  government  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  at  will,  to  the  favorites  of  the  monarch. 

To  these  proposals  we  have  received  the  following  amaz- 
ing answers  by  the  proponents  of  these  bills: 

(1)  We  are  not  afraid  of  a  benevolent  despotism  nor  of 
the  New  Zealand  experiment  in  America,  because  we  have 
learned  how  to  make  both  a  success. 

(2)  We  are  not  afraid  of  nationalization  because  that  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  internationalization  of  all 
raw  materials,  which  alone  will  prevent  war. 

Fifth — The  present  administration  won  the  support  of  the 
people  on  its  slogan,  "less  government  in  business."  That 
was  considered  by  the  people  to  be  a  solemn  pledge.  To 
pass  this  proposed  legislation  would  be  to  repudiate  that 
pledge.  Repudiation  of  any  pledge  must  destroy  confidence 
in  those  who  gave  it  voluntarily.  No  party — indeed,  no 
government — can  endure  which  has  lost  the  confidence  of  its 
own  people. 

Submitted  June  20,  1921,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  by  George  H.  Gushing. 


Farmers  of  Middle  West  Plan  Co-operative 
Purchase  of  Coal 

PROGRESS  of  the  plan  for  the  pooling  of  coal  buying  by 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  farmers'  organizations  of  these 
states  in  Chicago  Monday,  June  20,  was  outlined  by  F.  W. 
Boyle,  of  the  Federated  Marketing  Service  of  the  Indiana 
Federation  of  Farmers'  Associations  at  Indianapolis  on  his 
return.  Mr.  Boyle  represented  the  Indiana  federation  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  and  was  named  on  a  special  committee 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  co-operative  coal  marketing.  This 
committee,  he.  said,  would  make  its  report  at  a  meeting  of 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  farmers'  associations  at 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  headquarters  Mon- 
day, June  27.  John  G.  Brown,  Monon,  president  of  the 
Indiana  Federation,  expected  to  attend  the  meeting. 

"After  discussing  the  coal  situation  from  every  angle  and 
reviewing  what  we  have  been  doing  in  Indianapolis  in  the 
way  of  co-operative  marketing,"  Mr.  Boyle  said,  "the  repre- 
sentatives decided  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  work 
out  a  plan.  It  was  thought  by  the  committee  that  it  ought 
to  adopt  a  scheme  in  conformity  with  the  regional  plan  of 
purchasing  commodities  used  in  Indianapolis.  The  commit- 
tee then  asked  that  West  Virginia  establish  a  co-operative 
organization  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  farmers'  organiza-. 
tions  of  the  Middle  West  might  co-operate  with  it.  J.  B. 
McLaughlin,  secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau, 
decided  that  this  could  be  done.  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  be  purchasing  agent  of  West 
Virginia  coals." 

A.  J.  Stierwalt,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Commercial 
Service  League  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
recommended  to  be  purchasing  agent  of  bituminous  coal 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  of  anthracite,  and  Mr.  Boyle  was 
recommended  to  continue  to  function  as  purchasing  agent 
for  Indiana  coal  and  for  Illinois  coal  until  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  perfected  a  coalition  of  farmers'  co-operative  organ- 
izations. 

According  to  the  present  plan,  Mr.  Boyle  said,  the  coal 
will  be  purchased  by   the  farm  group  and  distributed   to 


farmers  by  the  existing  distributors,  such  as  farmers'  ele- 
vators and  coal  dealers.  "The  radical  change,"  Mr.  Boyle 
said,  "is  that  while  the  retailer  has  been  considering  him- 
self as  servant  of  the  coal  operators  and  bi-okers  we  view 
him  as  at  least  50  per  cent  the  servant  of  the  people.  He 
has  been  distributing  to  the  people  the  coal  he  wanted  to 
sell  them,  and  now  we  want  him  to  distribute  to  the  people 
the  kind  of  coal  the  people  Avant  to  buy." 

Mr.  Boyle  said  that  the  saving  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  by  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  could  only  be 
the  commissions  paid  to  unnecessary  middlemen  and  the 
saving  that  comes  from  intelligent  purchasing  of  coal  and 
the  proper  routing  of  cars  so  as  to  save  freight.  The  con- 
stituency of  the  co-operative  purchasing  progrram,  he  said, 
will  use  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  Based  on  the  support  the 
co-operative  purchasing  and  marketing  services  have  re- 
ceived in  other  articles,  notably  twme  and  fertilizers,  he 
said,  the  co-operative  coal-purchasing  body  should  handle 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  plan  if  adopted  at  the  meeting 
Monday,  was  to  go  into  effect  immediately.  "In  fact,"  Mr. 
Boyle  said,  "we  are  ordering  now  on  the  quotations  received 
from  the  West  Virginia  field." 


Indiana  Operators  Will  Fight  Any  Attempt 
At  Government  Regulation  of  Coal 

SIGNIFICANT  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indiana  coal  oper- 
ators in  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation  on  coal, 
telegrams  have  been  sent  to  Senator  James  E.  Watson, 
Harry  S.  New,  Representative  Everett  Sanders  and  Repre- 
sentative Oscar  Bland  by  Phil  Penna,  Sr.,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators,  to  the  effect  that  the 
operators  will  stand  firm  against  any  such  intei-ference 
with  their  industry. 

Mr.  Penna  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  conference 
at  Washington:  "Please  oppose  any  measure  looking 
toward  any  interference  with  our  industry.  Better  fight 
and  lose  than  compromise  sacred  rights.  There  is  no 
room  for  compromise  without  dishonor,  however  innocent 
such  compromise  may  seem." 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


SENTIMENT  with  respect  to  business,  according  to  a  bulletin  is- 
sued June  21  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
will  naturally  fluctuate  in  times  like  these.  "The  reaction  from 
the  spurt  in  spring  business,"  the  bulletin  continues,  "has  caused  dis- 
appointment. It  is  unwise,  however,  to  expect  other  than  quiet  busi- 
ness during  the  summer  months.  Satisfactory  recovery  can  come  only 
after  a  protracted  period,  during  which  price  liquidation  must  be 
completed  as  to  manufactured  and  semi-finished  goods  and  confidence 
in  the  future  restored." 

An  increase  of  82,489  in  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue 
freight  on  American  railroads  during  the  week  ended  June  11,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week,  was  shown  by  reports  received  by  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  The 
total  for  the  week  was  788,997  cars,  which  was  141,979  cars  below  that 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1920  and  18,208  cars  under  that  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1919.  In  making  comparisons  with  the  pre- 
vious week  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  observance 
of  Memorial  Day  caused  a  reduction  of  the  total  for  that  week. 

The  loading  of  all  classes  of  commodities  except  grain  and  grain 
products  was  larger  than  the  preceding  week,  the  largest  gains  being  in 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight,  which  includes  manufactured 
products,  and  in  coal.  The  total  for  the  first-named  class  was  469,295 
cars  or  an  increase  of  52,074  over  the  previous  week.  Coal  loadings 
totaled  163,088  cars,  which  was  an  increase  of  20,414  over  the  previous 
week  but  28,400  cars  under  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

A  reduction  within  a  month  of  more  than  82,000  in  the  number  of 
idle  freight  cars  is  shown  by  reports  from  railroads.  On  June  8  the 
number  of  cars  in  excess  of  current  freight  requirements  was  389,- 
526,  compared  with  471,922  cars  on  May  8.  Tabulations  showed  that 
on  June  8  there  were  162,035  surplus  coal  cars,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  3,067  since  June  1  and  more  than  58,000  within  a  month. 
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Ford  Plant  to  Increase  Output 

Production  of  4,000  automobiles 
daily  during  July  was  announced 
June  21  as  the  program  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Officials  predicted  that 
the  production  for  June  would  ex- 
ceed that  of  any  month  in  the  com- 
pany's history.  Approximately  105,- 
000  cars  will  be  built  at  the  Detroit 
plant  alone.  The  Canadian  plant  in 
Windsor  is  scheduled  to  produce  7,000 
cars,  and  another  foreign  factory 
will  build  4  000,  making  the  total 
output  for  June  116,000.  In  May 
111,308  cars  were  constructed. 

The  Nash  Motors  Co.,  four-cylin- 
der car  division,  Milwaukee,  has  re- 
called its  force  of  about  800  men,  as 
of  July  5,  the  Iron  Age  states,  for 
a  resumption  of  normal  production, 
which  was  interrupted  June  1. 


China  Orders  American  Locomotives 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  will 
increase  operations  at  its  Schenec- 
tady plant  within  the  next  few  days 
to  work  on  an  order  for  forty-six 
locomotives  received  recently  for 
railroads  in  China.  The  plant  had 
been  operating  on  a  reduced  scale 
for  some  time.  Operations  in  the 
Canadian  mills  also  are  expected  to 
be    increased    shortly. 


Wheeling  Steel  Mills  Close 

More  than  2,500  men  in  the  Wheel- 
ing (W.  Va.)  district  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of 
the  suspension  of  operations  in  full 
or  in  part  of  three  mills  of  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  June  18. 
Only  six  mills  operated  last  week. 


New  Piston  Ring  Plant  in  Georgia 

The  Faultless  Piston  Ring  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  by  capitalists  of 
Rome,  Ga.,  with  $200,000  capital. 
The  company  will  have  its  plant  in 
Dalton,  Ga. 


B.  &  A.  Locomotive  Shops  Close 

The  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  loco- 
motive repair  shops  in  West  Spring- 
field, Mass  .  closed  June  16  for  an 
indefinite  period,  throwing  about 
four  hundred  men  out  of  work.  The 
car  shops  will  continue  to  operate 
with  a  full  force. 


Goodyear  Takes  on  More  Men 

With  salrs  of  tires  on  the  increase 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  re- 
caUod  1,200  former  employees  June 
20  at  its  plant  in  Akron,  Ohio.  Deal- 
ers' sales  are  heavier  than  at  any 
tinn>  since  May.  officials  say.  The 
order  to  close  the  factories  from 
Jun.  24  to  July  5  for  semi-annual 
inventory  was  rescinded,  and  the 
plants  will  close  only  on  July  4  and 
Ions  enough  for  a  hurried  inventory. 
The  company  is  making  85,000  tires 
a  week,  and  plans  for  increased  pro- 
duction are  being  made. 
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Coal  Stabilization  Bill  Not  Likely  to  Pass;  Seasonal 
Freights  in  the  Balance;  Frelinghnysen  Hopeful 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent 


SENATOR  FRELINGHUYSEN'S  coal-stabilization 
bill  has  little  chance  to  pass  the  Senate.  Its  com- 
panion measure,  the  seasonal  rate  bill,  has  only 
slightly  better  prospects.  These  opinions  are  vei'y  gen- 
erally held  as  this  is  written,  although  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  himself  is  positive  in  his  statements  that 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  each  measure  to  a  vote. 

Sentiment  against  the  stabilization  bill  crystallized 
rapidly  last  week.  This  feeling  had  its  source  in  the 
rekindled  realization  that  business  is  in  no  condition 
to  permit  of  experimental  surgery.  The  debate  on  the 
bills  has  been  characterized  by  lack  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  any  but  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  is 
admitted  by  even  the  opponents  of  the  bills  that  the 
New  Jersey  Senator's  presentation  of  the  legislation 
was  done  in  an  impressive  and  masterful  way.  The 
trouble  is  he  lacks  support.  The  opposition  is  not 
saying  much  but  is  biding  its  time  in  full  confidence 
that  the  legislation  will  not  succeed. 

The  danger  to  the  seasonal  rate  bill  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Senator  La  FoUette  has  used  it  as  a  medium  to 
present  various  amendments  which  would  all  but  repeal 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  It  is  believed  that 
Senate  leaders  will  not  allow  these  amendments  to  come 
to  a  vote.  Unless  these  amendments  go  out  on  a  point 
of  order  it  seems  probable  at  this  writing  that  the  sea- 
sonal rate  bill  will  have  to  be  sidetracked  to  prevent 
a  vote  on  the  La  Folette  amendments. 

FURTHER  Regulatory  Legislation  Contemplated 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  tended  to  arouse  senti- 
ment against  the  stabilization  bill  is  the  knowledge  that 
further  regulatory  legislation  is  under  consideration. 
It  has  been  learned  that  a  regulatory  bill  to  apply  to  the 
steel  industry  is  being  drafted  as  well  as  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  certain  federal  supervision  over  smelters. 
Many  Republican  Senators  who  are  not  particularly 
concerned  as  to  coal  are  apprehensive  of  the  political 
effect  of  the  action  of  a  Congress  called  to  consider 
tariff  and  taxation  which  shows  every  tendency  to  de- 
liberate leisurely  on  matters  intended  to  help  business 
and  in  the  meantime  rushes  through  prohibition  amend- 
ments, packer  control  and  a  great  grist  of  incidental 
legislation. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  in  a  statement  issued  June 
26,  charged  that  the  National  Coal  Association,  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Operators  Association,  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association  and  various  state  and  regional 
coal  organizations  have  united  in  "one  big  union"  to 
defeat  pending  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the  coal 
industry. 

The  Senator  declares  that  the  coal  organizations  are 
bombarding  Congress  with  "literary  fusillades,"  which 
contain,  as  he  expressed  it,  "an  atom  of  fact  and  a  ton 
of  misrepresentation." 

"For  the  last  week,"  said  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  "two 
coal  1>Uls  introduced  by  me  have  been  before  the  Senate. 
As  this  is  a  supremely  important  question,   involving 


the  happiness,  the  health,  indeed,  the  verj-  life  of  the 
public,  the  country  should  understand  what  this  fight 
means.  If  these  bills  are  defeated,  a  tragedy  next  fall 
and  winter,  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  famine,  worse  than 
ever  experienced  before,  is  inevitable.  The  fact  is,  ow- 
ing to  existing  conditions,  I  doubt  if  the  tragedy  can 
be  averted.  But  we  can  prevent  a  second  tragedy  a  year 
later." 

Says  Existing  Abuses  Demand  Relief 

In  opening  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  seasonal  coal 
freight  rate  bill  and  the  coal  stabilization  bill  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  declared  in  a  speech  June  20  that  existing 
conditions  in  the  coal  industry  are  uneconomic,  that  abuses 
exist  and  that  relief  in  some  measure  is  needed. 

He  said  that  the  desire  was  to  do  something  constructive 
to  remedy  present  conditions,  as  next  to  the  railroad  ques- 
tion the  coal  problem  was  the  most  vital  confronting  the 
public  and  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  distributed  uni- 
formly and  produced  at  a  reasonable  price  was  essential  to 
the  life  and  energy  of  the  nation.  It  is  vital  to  every  human 
and  industrial  activity,  as  without  coal  the  nation  would 
starve  and  freeze. 

"People  have  suffered  from  high  prices  while  some  per- 
sons in  the  coal  trade,  without  conscience,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage to  profiteer,"  he  said.  He  said  freight  rates  were 
"sky  high"  and  unless  something  was  done  to  stimulate 
buying,  last  year's  panic  would  be  repeated,  as  transporta- 
tion next  winter  may  be  overtaxed,  causing  a  shortage. 
"Then  drastic  government  action  will  again  be  demanded 
by  the  people,"  he  said.  The  Senator  declai-ed  that  there 
was  plenty  of  coal  last  year,  enough  labor  to  mine  it,  but  a 
shortage  of  cars  delayed  deliveries,  causing  a  buyers'  panic, 
which  was  unnecessary,  and  that  if  there  had  been  a  govern- 
ment agency  charged  v/ith  responsibility  of  correctly  in- 
forming the  people,  such  as  the  pending  legislation  pro- 
posed, "the  speculators  would  have  been  routed  and  the 
public  saved  from  extortion." 

The  Senator  said  the  public  expects  Congress  to  make 
some  effort  to  relieve  this  situation  and  that  it  would  not 
endure  another  season  of  coal  prices  ranging  from  $15  to 
$30  a  ton,  which  prices  were  reflected  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  every  factory,  railroad  and  trolley  rates,  cost  of 
power,  gas  and  electricity,  and  which  retai'ded  housing  de- 
velopment. 

The  Senator  said  the  anthracite  situation  was  complex, 
this  coal  selling  from  $12  to  $15,  while  other  commodities 
are  selling  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cem.  lower  than  dur- 
ing the  war.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions  he  said  the 
operators,  the  railroads  with  high  freight  rates,  and  the 
dealers  "are  complacent  over  the  situation,  and  no  one  can 
tell  why.  No  one  seems  to  care  except  the  consumer,  who 
complains  bitterly." 

Would  Remedy  Evils  by  Publicity 

The  Senator  said  a  thorough  study  by  a  government  de- 
partment, with  the  widest  publicity,  would  remedy  many  of 
the  evils  and  abuses  now  existing.  He  admitted  that  as 
to  anthracite  prices,  high  wages,  increased  cost  of  mining, 
royalties  and  freight  rates  have  largely  added  to  the  cost, 
"but  there  seems  to  be  an  unduly  large  cost  between  the 
car  at  destination  and  the  bin  of  the  consumer,  and  nobody 
can  tell  the  reason  or  find  out."  He  said  the  proposed 
legislation  provided  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  find  out  and  make  public  the  facts. 

"I  have  no  prejudice  or  enmity  toward  coal  operatoi-s  or 
dealers,"  Senator  Frelinghuysen  continued.  "They  should  be 
treated  fairly  and  be  permitted  to  make  reasonable  profits; 
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but  they  should  not  treat  the  public  unfairly  or  encourage 
conditions  that  cause  unreasonable  profits,  and  oppose  pub- 
licity as  to  facts  which  reflect  these  conditions." 

The  Senator  said  the  legislation  did  not  control  or  regu- 
late the  coal  business  but  it  did  compel  full  information  and 
publication  of  all  facts  regarding  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  essential  commodity.  It  provided  that  the 
government  should  study  the  question  and  advise  Congress 
and  the  public  of  all  essential  details  that  make  up  the  price 
of  coal.  He  said  it  has  long  been  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  know  something  more  regarding  coal  production, 
which  has  been  ignored  for  fifty  years,  while  facts  regard- 
ing many  other  utilities  and  commodities  had  been  care- 
fully studied.  The  Senator  said  he  did  not  advocate  gov- 
ernment ownership,  control  or  drastic  regulations,  nor  did 
he  believe  that  the  government  should  compete  with  legiti- 
mate business  or  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  did  believe,  however,  that  the  government  should 
compel  full  information  for  the  public  benefit  in  commodities 
essential  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  people. 

If  relief  was  to  be  obtained  immediate  action  sholud  be 
taken  on  the  seasonal  rate  bill  to  stimulate  the  movement 
of  coal,  as  this  commodity  was  the  most  important  item  of 
the  railroads,  representing  one-third  of  their  business,  the 
industry  representing  an  annual  turnover  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Senator  said  the  coal  trade  should  not  be  "pilloried" 
for  past  offenses  but  constructive  legislation  should  be  had 
now  to  correct  past  evils.  He  said  he  avoided  cases  of 
spectacular  losses  in  the  business  as  the  government  could 
not  undertake  to  guarantee  incompetent  mine  managers  a 
profit  when  they  could  not  earn  it  by  their  own  skill.  The 
government  cannot  with  safety  go  further  than  its  restric- 
tions against  extortion;  to  attempt  more  would  be  to  idem- 
nify  the  buyer  against  faulty  forecast  of  market  conditions. 
He  charged  that  last  year  extortion  was  practiced  in  the  coal 
industry  and  that  it  was  proper  for  the  government  to 
draw  the  line  between  profit  and  extortion  and  to  make  the 
latter  a  criminal  offense.  He  referred  to  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  nation's  coal  bill  in  seven  years 
and  said  the  coal  trade  had  made  little  progress  in  shrink- 
ing that  inflated  bill  back  to  normal  proportions. 

Mining  and  Transportation  Costs  Not  "Elastic" 

Last  year  profits  were  very  large  and  in  some  instances 
scandalously  large.  He  said  the  cost  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal  was  not  so  elastic  and  coal  men  and  railroads 
could  give  no  encouragement  that  these  costs  are  coming 
down.  He  said  that  the  price  paid  at  the  point  of  discharg- 
ing the  railroad  car  for  556,500,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
produced  in  1920  was  $2,500,000,000,  or  $4.50  a  ton.  The 
average  freight  rate  was  $2.50,  or  u  total  of  $1,400,000,000, 
making  a  total  to  produce  and  transport  1920  bituminuos 
coal  $4,000,000,000,  or  $7  per  ton  at  the  point  of  discharg- 
ing the  railroad  car.  In  comparison  he  said  that  in  1914  the 
amount  collected  at  the  mine  for  422,703,970  tons  of  bitu- 
minous was  $473,000,000,  or  $1.17  per  ton,  to  which  the 
wholesaler  added  7c.,  or  $525,000,000  in  all.  The  freight 
charges  on  coal  m  1914  were  $576,000,000,  or  $1.41  per  ton, 
a  grand  total  of  $1,101,000,000,  or  an  average  cost  of  $2.61 
per  ton  at  the  point  of  discharging  the  railroad  car. 

The  wholesale  bill  of  the  people,  he  sai'l,  grew  from  1914 
to  1920  by  $2,250,000,000  a,  year,  and  all  that  they  had  re- 
ceived to  ofl'sct  this  expense  was  133,000,000  tons  of  in- 
creased output.  He  estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  a 
ton  of  coal  had  increased  $1.86  per  ton  from  1914  to  1920, 
or  72  per  cent.  He  gave  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  in  1920  as  160  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914.  The 
principal  element  in  the  cost  was  labor,  which  increased  from 
82c.  to  $2.19. 

Referring  to  the  increased  transportation  cost  of  77  per 
cent  from  1914  to  1920,  the  Se.ator  said  that  nothing  had 
been  gained,  as  in  1914  there  was  sufficient  transportation 
and  that,  it  was  time  the  government  should  insist  that  it 
should  get  something  in  return  for  freight  increase.<5.  He 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  point  of  discharge  of 
railroad  car  would  in  the  future  range  between  $5.51  and  $6. 
The  Senator  was  more  concerned  over  future  economy  in 
the  coal  industry  and  transportation  than  he  was  In  digging 


into  the  scandals  concerning  profits  of  coal  men  in  1920,  as 
that  had  passed  for  the  time  being.  Those  profits,  large 
and  unreasonable  as  they  were,  were  intresting  as  a  matter 
of  history,  but  the  coal  trade  had  assured  Congress  that  this 
would  not  be  repeated. 

He  estimated  the  gross  margin  retained  by  coal  men  in 
1920  at  $918,000,000  as  compared  with  $63,000,000  in  1914. 
Of  this  amount,  foreign  buyers  paid  $255,000,000,  and  he 
concluded  that  this  profit  meant  that  the  industry  took  from 
the  people  $5  per  person.  Against  this  the  government 
collected  in  excess  profits  taxes  $400,000,000.  He  believed 
seasonal  freight  rates  would  equalize  distribution  of  coal. 

The  Senator  said  the  obtaining  of  information  was  an  in- 
herent power  of  Congress  and  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion did  not  invade  or  overthrow  private  liberties.  He  said 
price  fixing  would  not  relieve  the  situation.  In  closing  he 
said:  "A  great  many  coal  operators  are  committed  to  the 
theory  that  the  coal  industry  can  be  best  exploited  by  main- 
taining the  same  seasonal  speculative  atmosphere,  many 
producers  resting  complacently  under  the  present  depressed 
business  situation  in  the  belief  that  when  the  demand  for 
fuel  appears  they  will  be  able  to  employ  the  opportunity  to 
recover  the  losses  now  being  sustained,  with  compound  in- 
terest." 

Sharpless  Is  New  Secretary  of  A.  I.  M.  E. 

AT  THE  directors'  meeting  of  June  24  Frederick  F.  Sharp- 
<.  less  was  elected  secretary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  in  place  of  Bradley 
Stoughton,  who  recently  resigned  to  take  up  private  work. 
Mr.  Sharpless  was  born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1866, 
and  completed  his  schooling  at  West  Chester  Normal  School 
in  the  years  preceding  1884.  In  1888  he  became  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  from  that 
time  till  1893  was  professor  of  metallurgy  at  the  College 
of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich.  From  1893  to  1895  he  engaged 
in  consulting  practice  at  Minneapolis.  From  1895  to  1897 
he  was  assayer  for  various  mine  companies  in  California, 
and  from  1898  to  1912  was  American  representative  of  the 
Consolidated  Mines  Selection  Co.  From  1912  to  1919  he 
was  consulting  mining  and  metallurgical  engineer.  He  has 
made  examinations  in  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  Asia  and 
Africa.  He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  and  in  1919  was  vice  president. 

Movements  are  on  foot  to  build  up  four  new  sections,  one 
to  be  known  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  section,  one  of  Gary  (Ind.) 
men  to  be  termed  the  Calumet  section,  one  in  Mexico  to  be 
designated  the  Tampico  section  and  one  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  The  directors  authorized  the  three  last-named 
sections  at  their  June  24  meeting. 


National  Coal  Association  Officials  Denv 
Attempt  to  Have  Hoover  Removed 

PRESIDENT  Bradley  and  vice  president  Morrow,  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  have  emphatically  denied 
published  statements  to  the  effect  that  coal  opei-ators  are 
endeavoring  to  have  Herbert  Hoover  removed  from  the 
Cabinet.  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Morrow  join  in  a  declaration 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  statements.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  anxious  that  Mr.  Hoover  be  retained  in 
the  Cabinet  because  of  his  business  ability  and  economic 
vision.  Coal  operators  generally,  Mr.  Mori-ow  asserts,  be- 
lieve Mr.  Hoover  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
administration.  He  knows  of  no  movement  to  force  Mr. 
Hoover's  removal  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  oppose  it  if 
he  did. 

Fear  Breaker  W  ater  Vi  ill  Flood  Mine 

ALLEGING  that  the  Jermyns  are  pumping  water  from  a 
^  mine  at  Avoca,  Pa.,  and  using  it  to  clean  coal  in  their 
breaker,  and  are  then  returning  it  to  the  three  Dunmore 
splits  or  Red  Ash  beds  of  their  mine,  thu."^  flooding  them 
and  damaging  a  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co..  that 
company  brought  in  two  hills  in  equity  on  June  13  against 
the  Suffolk  Coal  Co..  owned  by  former  Mayor  Edmund  B. 
JermjTi  of  Scranton,  William  Jennyn  and  Elizabeth  White. 
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Warns  Canadian  Railway  Commissioners  of 
Coal  Shortage  Next  Winter 

CR.  MOORE,  car  service  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
•  Trunk  Ry.,  gave  a  warning  before  Dominion  Railway 
Commissioners  in  Ottawa  June  21  of  a  coal  shortage  in 
Canada  next  winter  unless  more  fuel  was  quickly  imported. 
Importations  from  the  United  States  between  Jan.  1  and 
May  21  this  year  were  336,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1920,  he  said.  He  added  that  next  winter  the 
railroads  must  carry  eastward  the  greatest  crops  of  Canada's 
history,  making  the  accumulation  of  more  fuel  imperative. 


Mingo  Operators  Welcome  Senate   Inquiry 

INVESTIGATION  of  the  disorders  in  the  Mingo  County 
coal  fields  is  provided  by  the  Johnson  resolution,  which 
was  passed  finally  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  June  24.  It  is 
expected  that  the  investigation  will  begin  this  week  at  Will- 
iamson, W.  Va.,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  conducting  the  hearing,  headed  by 
Chairman  Kenyon  of  Iowa. 

The  following  statement  was  given  out  by  Harry  Olm- 
stead,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Williamson 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  on  learning  that  the  Senate 
had  decided  to  investigate  the  situation: 

"The  news  that  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  completed  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of 
the  labor  conditions  and  causes  of  present  trouble  in  Mingo 
County  is  welcomed  by  the  operators  of  the  Williamson 
field.  We  are  ready  to  show  that  there  have  been  eighty- 
odd  assaults  committed  upon  the  workers  and  the  property 
of  the  operators  by  the  strikers  since  the  strike  was  in- 
augurated, on  July  1,  last  year. 

"We  will  show  that  workmen  have  been  murdered  and 
wounded;  that  houses,  stores,  tipples  and  working  places 
have  been  burned  or  wrecked  by  dynamite  explosions,  which 
crimes  were  committed  by  the  strikers.  We  will  show 
by  dozens  of  instances  the  firing  upon  workmen  whose 
only  offence  was  that  they  were  working;  we  will  show 
that  they  were  workmen  regularly  employed  at  the  plants, 
and  not  'strike-breakers' — that  is,  men  here  merely  to  break 
a  strike. 

"We  will  show  by  confession  of  strikers  arrested  that 
assaults  were  planned  at  meetings  of  the  locals  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  conducted  by  men  affiliated  with  that 
organization. 

"We  will  show  that  the  strike  was  not  the  spontaneous 
or  even  the  planned  act  of  the  workmen  living  and  work- 
ing in  this  field  but  came  in  the  nature  of  a  siege  contrived 
and  conducted  by  state  and  national  officers  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  organization;  that  its  origin  really  dates  back 
more  than  twenty  years  to  a  time  when  the  United  Mine 
Workers  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  which  has  run  ever 
since,  with  the  coal  operators  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  to  organize  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields  by  any  methods  and  at  any  cost  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  West  Virginia  coal  from  the  Western  markets — 
that  conspiracy  being  directed  against  the  West  Virginia 
miners  and  operators  alike,  and  so  necessarily  affecting  the 
interests  of  every  citizen  of  the  state." 


W.  H.  Groverman  Resigns  as  Secretary  of 
Northwest  Dock  Operators  Association 

WH.  GROVERMAN  has  presented  his  resignation  as 
•  executive  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Coal  Dock 
Operators'  Association,  of  Minneapolis,  after  a  service  of 
more  than  five  years  in  the  office.  The  cause  assigned  is 
that  the  withdrawal  of  seven  members  from  the  roster  of 
sixteen  in  the  association  leaves  it  unable  to  function  along 
the  lines  originally  intended.  Mr.  Groverman  states  that 
the  association  doubtless  will  continue  to  work  but  along 
somewhat  different  lines,  mainly  credits  and  collections. 

Mr.  Groverman  was  appointed  to  the  position  with  the 
formation  of  the  association  on  March  1,  1916.  He  went 
to  the  Northwest  in  1911  as  Western  manager  for  the  Island 


Creek  Coal  Co.  During  his  regime  as  secretary  of  the  coal 
dock  association  he  rendered  valiant  aid  to  Dr.  Garfield 
during  the  war  and  during  the  coal  strike  after  the  war. 
His  efforts  during  the  past  two  summers  to  arrange  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  for  the  Northwest  were  not  realized 
or  appreciated  by  many.  He  worked  day  and  night  upon  the 
matter,  and  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion such  thorough  information  that  the  necessary  orders 
were  issued  whereby  the  Northwest  was  given  consideration 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  extended.  During  the 
periods  of  uncertainty  he  spent  weeks  at  the  lower  Lake 
ports  and  in  Washington,  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
developments  and  insisting  that  the  Northwest  be  given  a 
fair  chance  for  fuel,  and  he  got  the  coal. 

Mr.  Groverman's  plans  have  not  been  announced  as  yet, 
but  he  states  that  he  will  continue  to  make  Minneapolis  his 
home.  

Would  Increase  Railroad  Efficiency  hy 
Intelligent  Coal  Purchasing 

EFFICIENCY  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  could  be 
greatly  increased  by  a  more  intelligent  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  purchase  of  coal,  E.  Ludlow  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  is  investigating  the  general  railroad  situation. 
Among  his  recommendations  were  allocation  to  each  rail- 
road of  a  uniform  grade  of  coal;  avoidance  of  cross  hauls, 
supplying  each  road  from  the  most  available  supply  with  a 
minimum  of  mileage;  placing  of  the  fuel  supply  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  with  employment  of  inspectors  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  coal  shipped  and  checking  up  of  results;  close  co- 
operation with  the  coal  operators,  obtaining  in  that  way 
economy  and  efficiency  that  cannot  be  obtained  under  the 
individual  basis  of  buying,  as  at  present;  stabilization  of  the 
bituminous  industry  through  purchasing  greater  amounts  of 
coal  during  the  summer  months  and  storing  it  for  use,  ■with 
diminished  shipments  in  the  winter  months. 

The  public  will  benefit  greatly  by  such  a  plan,  Mr.  Lud- 
low declared,  for  by  releasing  a  portion  of  the  tonnage  which 
otherwise  would  be  under  contract  to  the  railroads,  more 
coal  will  be  available  for  domestic  consumers. 


British  Mine  Owners  and  Mine  Workers' 
Leaders  Reach  Understanding 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
/x  the  British  Miners'  Union  on  the  night  of  June 
24  the  leaders  of  the  coal-mine  workers  decided  to 
ask  Premier  Lloyd  George  for  a  conference.  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  invited  the  mine 
operators  and  the  representatives  of  the  mine  work- 
ers to  a  joint  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  June  27.  As  a  result  the  leaders  of  the 
mine  workers  acquiesced  with  the  owners'  proposi- 
tion provided  the  government  concedea  the  £10.000.- 
000  subsidy.    Work  is  expected  to  commence  July  4. 

The  decision  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  mine  workers  and 
of  the  unions  which  have  given  them  support.  The 
miners'  union  can  no  longer  borrow,  partly  because 
the  other  unions  have  nothing  to  lend.  The  hope 
that  other  unions  will  strike  in  sympathy  with  the 
miners  has  faded  with  the  progress  of  time. 

The  mine  workers'  leaders  today  are  determined 
that  industrial  action  is  useless  and  are  suggesting 
that  the  only  hope  is  in  taking  political  measures 
to  attain  their  ends.  They  are  now  convinced 
that  the  continuance  of  the  strike  is  a  mistake.  The 
recent  ballot  may  have  resulted  as  it  did  owing  to 
a  feeling  that  a  firm  stand  would  influence  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  larger  concession  either  of  tax- 
payers' money  or  of  policy.  The  vote  did  neither. 
The  only  apparent  result  was  a  withdrawal  of  the 
government's  offer  of  a  subsidy  of  £10,000,000. 


Production 

and  the 

Market 


JVeekly  Review 


PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  declined  nearly 
500,000  net  tons  to  7,549,000  tons  in  the  week 
ended  June  18,  from  the  8,000,000  ton  rate  of  the 
previous  five  weeks.  This  drop  is  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  loadings  at  the 
mines  for  shipments  up  the  Lake  and  by  a  correspond- 
ing but  smaller  decrease  in  mine  loadings  of  coal  for 
export  to  Europe.  Heavy  accumulations  of  loads  at 
lower  Lake  ports,  reaching  well  over  a  million  tons, 
caused  the  railroads  to  urge  on  the  shippers  the  advis- 
ability of  easing  up  on  loadings  until  the  jam  at  Lake 
Erie  is  partly  cleared  up.  No  new  feature  was  intro- 
duced in  the  market  as  a  result,  particularly  since  there 
is  little  trading  on  Lake  coal,  this  heavy  tonnage  being 
on  contract  or  moving  on  owners'  account. 

At  Tidewater,  where  in  recent  weeks  foreign  demand 
has  maintained  a  fairly  steady  call  for  both  high  and 
low  volatile  coal,  the  anticipated  settlement  of  the 
British  strike  (which  did  not  materialize),  discounted 
from  two  to  three  weeks  in  advance  by  British  buyers, 
caused  a  marked  drop  in  loading  for  foreign  account  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  June.  Last  week  buying  by 
the  British  was  resumed. 

Current  demand  for  bituminous  coal  for  consumers 
and  retailers  in  this  country  has  the  appearance  of 
being  almost  at  a  standstill.    To  say  there  is  no  demand, 


however,  is  not  stating  the  conditions  correctly.  With 
production  between  seven  and  eight  million  tons  a  week, 
largely  for  consumers  in  this  country,  it  is  evident  that 
coal  is  moving,  and  as  contracting  has  been  below 
normal  it  is  equally  patent  that  there  is  a  free  coal 
market.  The  available  supply,  however,  is  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  free  coal  demand  and  buyers  are  so  dis- 
criminating in  their  tastes  and  particular  about  prices 
that  the  market  is  dead. 

Coal  Age  Index  Touches  New  Low  Level 

Coal  Age  index  reflects  this  condition,  recording  a 
new  low  for  the  year  at  91  for  the  week  ended  June  28, 
a  drop  of  1  point  from  the  previous  week. 

Locally  we  find  New  England  heavily  stocked  with 
soft  coal,  averaging  from  3  to  4  months'  supply  on  hand, 
with  prices  slowly  but  steadily  dropping  and  demand  so 
irregular  that  buyers  almost  name  their  own  figure. 

The  same  condition  of  demand  characterized  reports 
from  points  farther  west,  Buffalo  describing  the  market 
as  super-saturated,  and  Chicago  telling  of  what  appears 
to  Western  producers  as  a  flood  of  Eastern  coal  thrown 
on  the  market  at  low  figures.  At  St.  Louis  conditions 
are  termed  deplorable,  because  of  a  condition  general 
throughout  the  Middle  West — retail  dealers'  yards  full 
and  the  public  not  buying. 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Bituminous  CoaP 
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Anthracite  continues  to  move  in  unprecedented 
volume,  production  for  the  week  ended  June  18  having 
been  1,940,000  net  tons.  Buying  of  sizes  smaller  than 
chestnut  is  off,  however,  and  pea  and  the  buckwheats  are 
going  into  storage. 

BITUMINOUS 

Slipping  down,  both  production  and  prices  of  soft  coal 
are  headed  for  a  hot  weather  slump.  Production  as  reported 
by  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  week  ended  June  18  was 
7,549,000  net  tons,  a  drop  of  nearly  500,000  tons  from  8,012,- 
000  tons  the  next  preceding  week.  The  decline  is  attributed 
to  a  forced  decrease  in  loadings  from  lower  Lake  ports 
and  to  a  temporary  slump  in  export  demand.  The  decrease 
was  therefore  largely  confined  to  the  Northern  and  Middle 
Appalachian  region,  in  which  production  in  the  week  of 
June  11  was  5,215,000  net  tons. 

Further  declines  in  production  are  looked  for,  preliminary 
reports  for  the  week  of  June  25  indicating  a  drop  in 
loading  at  the  mines  of  1,200  cars,  or  2  per  cent,  the  first 
two  days  of  the  week. 

The  mine  reports  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  the 
week  ended  June  11  indicate  that  the  soft-coal  industry 
was  working  44.1  per  cent  of  full-time  capacity.  Lack 
of  demand  remained  the  dominant  factor  limiting  output, 
and  to  it  losses  amounting  to  49.1  per  cent  of  full  time  were 
ascribed. 


Compari.son  of  the  operating  reports  for  the  week  of 
Jul  ell  with  those  for  the  preceding  week  (May  .30-Jur.e 
4)  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday  on  Monday,  May  30.  A  more  satisfactory 
standard  of  comparison  is  the  record  of  operating  time 
during  the  week  ended  May  28,  the  last  preceding  full-time 
week.  Measured  against  that  standard  the  performance  of 
the  mines  in  the  week  of  June  11  showed  a  general  decrease 
in  activity.  No-market  losses  appear  to  be  increasing  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the 
Western  States.  The  per  cent  of  full  time  operated  in 
Illinois  decreased  from  6.7  in  the  week  of  May  28  to  2.8. 
It  was  thus  practically  the  same  as  the  average  for  Indiana, 
32.9  per  cent,  and  for  western  Kentucky,  32.2  per  cent. 
In  the  Middle  and  Southern  Appalachians  little  change 
occurred. 

Heavy  Lake  Dumpings  Again  Reported 

Lake  dumpings  in  the  week  ended  June  27  were  1,073,733 
tons  compared  with  596,080  tons  in  the  same  week  last  year 
and  with  1,062,477  tons  the  week  of  June  20.  Dumpings  for 
the  season  now  stands  at  9,093,466  tons,  as  against  3,607,458 
in  1920. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  distribution  of  Lake 
cargo  coal  for  the  present  season  up  to  the  end  of  April  was 
the  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  coal  mo\nng  to 
American  and  Canadian  destinations.  In  comparison  with 
the  season  of  1919,  which  the  present  season  most  closely 
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Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run . 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus.. . . 
Columbus.. . . 
Columbus.. . . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Bo.ston 

New  York.  . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.. .  . 
New  York . .  . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore., .  . 
New  York . .  . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.. .  , 
New  York  .  .  . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.. .  , 


1  (Navy  Standard).. 

1  (Navy  Standard).. 

1  (Navy  Standard)  . 

9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 

9  (Super.  Low  Vol.), 

9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.), 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.). 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Hiah-Volat»Ie,  Ea.stern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  Steam)  New  York .  .  . 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  Steam)  Philadelphia. 
Pool  54-60  (Gas  and  Steam)  Baltimore.. .  . 

Pittsburgh  se'd.  gas Pittsburgh.  . . 

Pittsburgh  mine  run(steam)  Pittsburgh..  . 

Pittsburgh  slack  (gas) Pittsburgh. . . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus. . . . 

Kanawha  mine  run. Columbus.. . . 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus 

Hocking  lump Columbus.. . . 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus. . . . 

Hocking  screenings Columbus . . . , 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. . .  . 


Mav  24, 
1921 

$5.50 
3.50 

5.25 
3  75 
6.40 
2.40 


3.55 
3.25 
3.35 
2.85 
3.00 


05 
60 
70 
50 
25 
45 
25 


2  05 
2.  10 
I  90 
2.80 
2.10 


40 
65 

!25 
,40 


June  4, 
1921 

$5  75 
3,45 
2,40 


25 
15 
95 
25 
95 
20 
45 


3.35 


20 
85 
95 
85 
45 
55 
40 
15 
35 
10 


1  90 

2  00 
1.85 
2,75 
1.95 
1.65 


3.25 


50 
20 
25 
25 
15 
20 
25 


June  21, 

1921 
$5,50 

3  40 

2  40 

5  65 

3,  15 

6,15 

2  25 

2,85 

2,10 

3.45 

3,25 

2  95 

2,85 


June   28, 

192lt 

$5  50rai$5  75 

3  50(a    3  60 


85 
70 
50 
45 
35 
35 
0 


2.00 
1    85 

1  75 

2  50 
1.85 
1,60 

3  45 
2,15 
1,20 
3.15 
2.15 
I  20 
3.25 


25(ffi, 
50(Si 
75@t 
90® 


2  50 
5  75 
3.50 
6.10 
2.50 


60(^   3.10 
7.5(g)   S.1.5 


3.00®  .3. .35 

3  00 
2.80®  3.00 
2.50®  3.00 
2.60®  2.80 
2  50®  2.75 
2.2-5®  2.60 
2.25®  2.50 
2.25®,  2.35 
2.00®  2.25 
1.75®   2.00 


2.10       2.00(o)>    2.20 


1.75®  2.15 
1.70@.   2.00 

1 .70 
2,40(0.   2,60 
1,75(o 

1 ,  55(<() 
3,25(4 

2 .  00® 

1,I0(S)    

3,00(ffi  3.25 
3  00®  2  20 
1  10(S  1.25 
3.00®    3  50 


1.90 
1.65 
3  65 
2.35 
1.25 


Market 
Quoted 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland.. 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings..^  .  Cleveland.. 


May  24.  June  14,  June  21.    June  28. 
1921        1921        1921  192lt 

$2.25     $2.10     $2.10     $2.00(a$2.l5 
2  00        1.40        I    25       1.05^   1.35 


Midwest 


Chicago 3.70 

Chicago 3   15 

35 
25 
60 
90 
50 
10 
15 
25 
50 
20 


Franklin,  111.  lump..  .  . 
Franklin,  111.,  mine  rvin 

Franklin,  111.  screenings. .  .  Chicago 2 

Central,  111.  lump Chicago 3 

Central  111.  mine  run (Thicago 2 

Central  111.  screenings Chicago 1 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run.  .  .  Chicago 3 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .  Chicago 2 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 3 

Ind.  5th  ^'ein  mine  run.  .  .  Chicago 2 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screening-;.. .  Chicago 2 

Standard  lump St.  Louis.  ...  2 .  40 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis ....  1,75 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis 1.25 

West  Ky.  lump Louisville 2.  65 

West  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. ...  2.  20 

West  Ky.  screenings Louis^•ille 1.90 

South  and  Southwest' 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham..  3.70 

Big  Seam Birmingham..  2  95 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville....  3.90 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville....  i  .  60 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. ...  255 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City.  5  00 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City..  4,15 

Kansas  screenings Kansas  City.  3 .  75 


3  55 
3  00 

2  00 

3  15 
2  50 


60 
15 
60 
75 
00 
45 
85 
15 
75 
95 
55 
90 
50 


3  80 
2.50 
3  65 
2  25 
I  45 
5  25 
4,40 
3,15 


3  65 
2  90 


95 
65 
40 
65 
90 
50 
70 
2  75 


2  40 

1  70 

2  15 

1  75 
,90 

2  55 
2  00 
1  45 


65 
50 
65 
25 
45 
25 
40 


3,15 


S.OO® 


25® 
25® 
25(a 
00(<i 
OOdi 
50(a 
25«i 
i.Ha, 
25® 
00(S  2 

00(a    2 
1.75 

30 «    3 

75l<:     2 
50<>    1 


05 
50 
50 
00 
75 
25 
25 
75 
i  (I. » 
3.25 
2  75 
i.oo 
25 


00 

25 
60 


3  55® 

2  25(.i 

3  50(a. 
2  00® 
1  iXHfi.  7,r,> 
5  2S®   5  50 

.1  .'' 
3  25 


3  75 

2  75 

3  85 
2  50 


*  Gross  tons,  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heav>-  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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Market 
Quoted 


Broken New  York  . .  . 

Broken Philadelphia. 

*Broken Chicago 

Egg New  York .  . . 

Egg Philadelphia. 

*Egg Chicago 

Stove New  York . . .  , 

Stove Philadelpha.  . 

*Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York . .  . 

Chestnut Philadelphia  . . 

♦Chestnut Chicago 

Pea New  York  . .  , 

Pea Philadelphia. 

*Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  No  1 New  York  . .  ,  , 

Buckwheat  No.  1 Philadelphia. 

Rice New  York   .  . 

Rice Philadelphia. 

Barley New  York   .  . 

Barley ....  Philadelphia. 

Birdseye New   York . .  . 


Freight 
Rates 

$2.61 
2.66 
5  62 
2.61 
2  66 
5,62 


,61 
,66 
,62 
,61 
,66 
,62 
,47 
38 
,62 
47 
38 
47 
2,38 
2,47 
2,38 
2,47 


2, 

2, 

5 

2, 

2, 

5, 

2, 

2. 

5, 

2 

2 

2 


■ June   14, 

Independent 

$7,  85®  $8,  15 
7,90®   8,20 

12  65 

7  85(«    8,50 
7,90®    8  20 

12,50 
8,15®    8,75 

8  15®   8  60 

13  10 

8   15®    8  50 
8   15®   8.50 

12  85 
5  00®    6  00 
5,50(«    6,00 

10,80 
2,75®  3.00 
3,00((i  3  25 
I  70(0  2  25 
2,00®  2,25 
,75®  1,10 
I   OO^i    1,25 


1921 

Company 

$7,  30®  $7,  75 
7.45®   7.85 

12  40 
7  30(«    7 


75 

85 


45®   7 
12  35 
60  ((I    8 
.80®   8.20 
12  70 
60«?   8   10 
75®   8  20 
12  60 
85((i    6 

6   10 
10  70 

3  50 

3  50 

2.50 

2  50 

I   50 

1   50 

2.50 


10 


.20 


-June  21, 


liuK'pondent 

$7,  85®  $8,  15 
7,90®    8,20 

12  75 
7  85((T    8  50 

7  90®    8,20 

12  60 

8  15((?    8.60 
8   15®   8.60 

13  20 

8   15®   8,50 
8   15®   8  50 

12  95 
5.50®   6 
5  50®   6 

10  90 


00 
00 


75® 
75® 
70(0 
75(o^ 
75® 
.  00® 


00 
00 
25 
25 
25 
.25 


1921 . 

Company 

$7  30(«$7  75 
7  45®    7.85 
12  50 
30®    7.75 
45®   7.85 
12,45 
60(<i.   8   10 
80(0    8  20 
12  80 
7  60((i    8   10 
7  75®    8  20 

12,70 
5  85®  6 
6  10 
10  80 
3  50 
3  50 
2  50 
2  50 
I  50 
1,50 
2,50 


20 


June  28. 


Independent 

$7  85® $8,  15 
7  90®  8  20 

12  75 
7  85(<r   8  50 
7,90®    8  20 

12  60 
15®   8  60 
15®   8,60 

13  20 
l5(o    8,50 
15®   8,50 
12,95 

5,50®    6 
5.50®  5 
10  90 
2,75®  3 
2. .50®.  3 

2  00 
1,75®  2 
1  00 
1  00®    I 


,00 

,  75 

00 

.00 

25 
25 


I921t . 

Company 

$7  30((?$7,75 
7,45(<?.   7,85 

12  50 
7  30((f    7,75 
7  45(<r   7,85 

12  45 
7,60(<T    8,  10 
7,80(0    8  20 

12  80 
7  60«?    8   10 
7,75«?    8  20 

12,70 
5,85®   6 

6,10 
10  80 


20 


*  Price.»  and  freight  rates  net  tons;  quotations  f.o.b.  cars,  Chicago. 


t  .\dvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
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resembles,  the  proportion  moving  to  Canadian  ports 
increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  while  that  moving  to 
American  destinations  decreased  from  90  to  75  per  cent. 
Other  differences  were  a  deciine  in  shipments  to  Lake 
Superior  and  an  increase  in  the  movement  to  Lake  Michigan. 


1.6 
1.4 

>o  1-2 
I  1.0 


^Q8 

°  Q4 


S  0.2 


-1 — I — I — ■ — I — T— I — I — I — I — I  r- 
Bituminous  Coal  Dumped  at 
Lake  Erie  Ports,  by  Weeks. 


°<s.vl)K.o^-^^,^^Z^^^-^^ag^^8^'^^g-^"°°-^^^--^^ 


Apr 


-CVJCM 

May 


June 


July         Aug.         Sepf 


Oct. 


Nov. 


The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  improved  during 
the  third  week  in  June.  A  total  of  -3,571  cars  of  anthracite 
and  3,478  cars  of  soft  coal  was  forwarded  eastbound  through 
the  rail  gateways  over  the  Hudson,  increases  over  the  pre- 
ceding week  of  541  and  335  cars,  respectively.  During  the 
calendar  year  to  date,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
there  have  been  forwarded  74,884  cars  of  soft  coal,  against 
76,982  in  1920  and  63,992  in  1919. 

CARS  OF  COAL  FORWARDED  OVER  THE  HUDSON  TO 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

1921 .  ■ 1920 ■ . 

Anthracite  Bituminous  Anthracite  Bituminous 

3,607  3,562 

3,432  2,817 

3,255  3,874 


June    4 3,067 

June  11 3,030 

June  18 3,571 


3,052 
3,143 
3,478 


At  Tidewater,  buying  for  the  United  Kingdom  was 
resumed  last  week  when  the  expected  resumption  of  mining 
failed  to  materialize.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  21 
and  22,  orders  were  placed  for  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
high  volatile  coal  for  prompt  shipment  to  Great  Britain  and 
there  was  a  scurry  for  boats  that  resulted  in  boat  rates 
mounting  $1  at  once.  It  is  reported  that  50  boats  were 
chartered  on  those  two  days  and  that  cargo  coal  for  this 
tonnage  was  secured  with  no  effect  on   coal   prices.     This 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weeklt  Report  of  the  Geological 
(NET  TONS) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Total  Bituminous,   Including  Coal  Coked 


'UKVRT 


Week 

June  4(6) 6,835,000'/ 

Dnilv  average. ..  .    1,330,000 

June  11(/') 8,012,000 

Daily  nvcriiKc 

June  18(c) 

Diiil.v  average. .  . 
(n)  Less  2  days 


335,000 
7,549.000 
1,258,000 


1921 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date 

167,460,000 
1,277,000 

175,471,000 
1,280,000 

183,020.000 
1,279.000 


~ 1920 


Week 

9,141.000 

1,662,000 
10,355,000 

1,726,000 
10,095,000 

1,683.000 


Calendar  Year 

to  D.ate  (fi) 

216.890,000 

1,648,000 

227,245,000 

1,651.000 

237,340.000 

1,653.000 


production  during  first  week  in  January  to  equali^.e 
ininihcr  of  days  covered  for  tlie  last  two  years,  ((, '.  Revised  from  last 
report.    ('■)  Subject  to  revi-ion.    (</)  Week  of  Men-u. -al  Day  holiday. 


ANTHRACITE 


. —1921 .    — 

Calendar  Year 
Week  to  Date 

June  4(?)) 1.573.000       39.146.000 

June  11 1,963,000       41,109,000 

June  18 1.940,000       43,049,000 

t(i)  T,e.s8  2  days'  production  durii\g  first  week  in  J;".nuary  to  enualizt 
niimher  of  day.s  covered  for  the  last  two  year-,  (b^  Week  of  Memoria 
Day  holiday. 


1920  

Calendat  Year 
Week  to  Date('i) 

1,536,000         37,147,000 
1.960.000  39.107.000 

1.853.000         40.960.000 


June  18 
1921(.it 
55.000 


BEEHIVE 

Week  FInded 


June  n 
1921(^) 
61.000 


June   19 
Iv20 

372.000 


:OKE 


1921 
to  Date 
3.307,000 


1920(c) 

to  Date 

10.126.000 


(ti)  Siibject  to  revision,  (h)  Heviscil  from  last  report,  (c)  Less  2 
days'  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days 
covered  for  the  hist  two  years. 


Coal  Age  Index,  91, 
Week  of  Jane  28, 
1921.  This  diagram 
shows  weekly  changes 
in  the  spot  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  in 
ine  United  States  as 
a  whole.  All  prices 
are  reduced  to  one 
figure  and  compared 
with  the  average 
government  price  of 
1918,  taken  as  100. 
Actual  spot  prices 
for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table 
below. 

250 


200 


400 


150 


100 


business  with  Great  Britain  is  done  on  the  basis  of  c.i.f. 
quotations  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  profits  on  this 
business  is  being  shared  with  boat  interests.  Total  dump- 
ings at  Hampton  Roads  in  the  week  of  June  23  were  401,- 
129  gross  tons,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  week  of  74,326 
tons. 

An  interesting  feature  has  developed  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  is  buying  coal  on  the  open 
market  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  it  can  produce  and  has 
accordingly  closed  its  own  mines.  Non-union  mines,  having 
reduced  wages,  are  securing  the  bulk  of  what  little  business 
is  offering  as  the  mines  operating  on  the  higher  union 
schedules  cannot  compete  in  the  present  close  market.  Steel 
companies,  in  the  open  shop  field,  having  adequate  plant 
reserves,  are  turning  production  from  their  own  mines  into 
commercial  channels  to  the  further  detriment  of  union 
operations. 

ANTHRACITE 

The  output  for  the  week  ended  June  18  was  1,940,000  net 
tons  as  compared  with  1,963,000  tons  for  the  week  preceding. 
Production  is  being  maintained  as  the  demand  for  domestic 
coals  has,  until  the  last  week,  held  firm.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  slump  in  the  output  is  inevitable,  as  house- 
hold buying  is  becoming  more  sluggish  day  by  day,  while 
retailers'  bins  are  well  filled.  Two  factors  are  holding  this 
coal  back  from  summer  storage — lack  of  ready  money 
caused  by  the  wave  of  unemployment,  and  the  belief  that 
coal  prices  must  come  down  in  proportion  with  other  com- 
modities. 

At  this  writing  thei'e  is  no  indication  that  the  usual  10 
cent  monthly  advance  on  domestic  sizes  will  not  be  scheduled 
July  1,  with  an  additional  increase  in  the  near  future  to 
cover  the  new  Pennsylvania  state  tax.  The  effect  of  any 
increase  probably  will  bo  a  realization  by  the  consumer 
that  coal,  instead  of  being  lowered  in  price,  is  on  the  up- 
grade and  some  temporary  stimulus  to  the  demand  mav  be 
felt. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  reflects  the  depression  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  Output  for  the  week  ended  June  18 
is  estimated  at  55,000  not  tons  by  the  Geological  Survey,  a 
drop  of  6,000  tons.  The  greatest  decline  occvrred  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio. 

No  sales  of  Connellsville  coke  to  furnaces  have  been 
reported  and  quotations  are  therefore  purely  normal.  Con- 
sumption is  decreasing  steadily  and  there  is  no  revival  in 
sight. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Hampton  Roads 

Thirteen  Shipping  Board  vessels 
which  have  lain  idle  here  for  several 
months,  have  been  allocated  to  opera- 
tors and  will  begin  loading  at  once  for 
foreign  ports.  This  is  regarded  by  local 
dealers  as  a  strong  boost  for  foreign 
coal  shipments  fi-om  Hampton  Roads. 
Practically  all  of  these  vessels  will 
load  coal  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  this  week 
at  least  thirty  vessels  will  come  to 
Hampton  Roads  to  carry  coal  to  the 
British  Isles,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  coal  business  showed 
strong  indications  last  week  of  falling 
off  very  noticeably. 

C.  I.  F.  prices  reported  were  as  fol- 
lows: United  Kingdom,  $12.60;  Ham- 
burg, $12.65;  Gilbraltar,  $12.50;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  $11.90;  The  Plate  $11.40;  Ha- 
vana, $8.60;  Scanadinavian  poi-ts,  $13.35. 

Hampton  Roads  clearances  last  week 
were  as  follows: 

(Ports  given  when  of  record) 

Tons 
For   Argentina : 

Du.  S.S.  Lingedijk 5,130 

Br.    S.S.   Clitower 4.710 

For  Brazil  : 

Br.  S.S.  Segura,  for  Bahia  Blanca.  . 

Br.  S.S.  Comeric.  for  Rio  d6  Janeiro 

Br.  S.S.  Framingham  Court,  for  Rio 

de    Janeiro 


For   Cuba : 

Am.    S.S.    Everglades,    for    Havana. 
Nor.  S.S.  Bratland 

For   United   Kingdom: 

Br.   S.S.   Iperia    

Br.   S.S.  Torrent,  for  Queenstown.. 

Am.  S  S.  Hoxie,  for  Dublin 

Am.  S.S.  East  Side,  for  Dublni 

Br.  S.S.  Whitegate,  for  Portland   .  . 

Grk.  S.S.  Rokos  Vergottis,  for 
Queenstown   

Am.  West  Celeron,  for  Dublin 

Br.  S.S.  Roseden,  for  Queenstown.. 
For  Italy: 

Ital.    S.S.   Boheme,    for  Venice.. 

Am.  S.S.  Hayden 

Am.    S.S.  Waukau,  for  Sicily... 

For    Portugal : 

Am.    S.S.    Maquan,   for   Lisbon 7,50.") 

Br.  S.S.  Maid  of  Chios,  for  Azores. .    4,000 

For  Germany : 

Nor.       S.S.       Bjornsterne      Bjornson, 
for   Hamburg    7,863 

For  France : 

Am.  S.S.  Orient,  for  Havre   6,452 

For  Denmark : 

Am.  S  S.  Tonseit,  for  Copenhagen..    3,258 
Am.   S.S.  City  of  Alton,   for  Copen- 
hagen        6,347 


6,442 

8,776 

5,926 

2,899 
3,033 

4,019 
4,631 
5,4.'')1 
4,966 
6,557 

7,890 
2,982 
6,662 

6,398 

7,997 
7,224 


For  Chile: 

Am.  S.S.  Cocique,  for  Punta  Arenos. 

For  Australia: 

Am.  S.S.  Suricho,  for  Birkenhead.. 
Am.  S  S.  Suelco,  for  Birkenhead... 

For   Egypt : 

Br.  S.S.  Jason,  for  Port  Said 

Jap.  S  S.  Rozan  Maru.  for  Port  Said 
Jap.  S.S.  Yugao  Maru,  for  Suez.  . .  . 

For   Holland: 

Br.  S.S.  Bourne,  for  Rotterdam.  .  .  . 

For  Russia : 

Br.   S.S.  Cymric,  for  Petrograd... 


4,395 
4,341 

2,570 
6,906 
3,496 

7,617 

5,577 


Br.  S.S.  Kingsbury,  for  Las  Palmas  5,54  2 
Am.     S.S.     Glen     White,     for     Las 

Palmas    7,028 

Br.    S.S.    Marshall    Haig.    for    Las 

Palmas   5,315 

Br.    S.S.    Arcadian    Queen,    for    St. 

Georges     774 

Am.    S.S     Liberty  Land,  for  Tiburon  7,038 

Br.  S.S.  Ernemore,  for  Funchal.  .  .  .  6,149 


New   Saar   Coal    Prices 

New  Saar  coal  prices,  effective  April 
1,  include  coal  tax  and  are  f.o.b.  truck 
pit-head  for  sales  ranging  from  300  to 
1,000  metric  tons,  a  rebate  being  al- 
lowed for  larger  tonnage.  Prices,  in 
francs,  for  the  different  coals,  classed 
according  to  origin  into  three  grades  of 
bituminous  and  flaming  coal  each,  are 
as  follows: 

Flaming 
Coal 


Bituminous 
Coal 
De-stoned 97@  1 1 2 

Washed : 

Cobbles 110(al24 

Nuts  No.  I 1IO(a;124 

Nuts  No.  2 97fejl08 

Nuts  No.  3 93(a;107 

Small  pea 77(ti,   82 

Mine  run: 

Rough 70(a    84 

Slack 62@    66 

Cuhii 32 

Washings  and  mixed 20^28 

Coke: 

Pit 

No.  0  (2x3-in.) 

No.  1  (1.4x2-in.) 

No.  2  (0.6x1. 4-in.) 


90fel03 

1  OQCn  I  1  4 

100("  114 

93("  1  1  2 

90fa,  103 

66(a    86 

68(ft8l 
60(5  62 
30ra31 
I8(g  26 


128 
135 
135 
123 


Exports  of  Anthracite  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  in  April,  1921,  were 
9,975  tons  as  compared  with  9,637  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1920,  and 
1,695  tons  in  1919.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  5,258  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  sent  to  outside  countries 
as  compared  with  1,385  tons  in  1920 
and  1,001  tons  in  1919.  Only  117  tons 
of  coke  were  shipped  from  the  port,  as 
compared  with  2,283  tons  in  April  of 
last  year  and  468  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1919. 


French  Output  and  Coal  Stocks 

April  production,  exclusive  of  the 
Sarre,  was  2,258,044  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  des  Charbon- 
nages.  Production  for  the  same  month 
in  1920  was  1,817,430  tons.  Coal  stocks 
on  hand  April  30  were  3,122,612  tons, 
compared  with  4,500,000  tons  on  Jan. 
1,  1921,  and  1,500,000  tons  on  Jan.  1, 
1920.  Accumulated  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand  in  France  are  now  being  disposed 
of  owing  to  the  British  strike.  A  re- 
port from  Paris  last  week  indicates 
that  stocks  have  decreased  to  approx- 
imately 700,000  tons.  However,  only 
the  best  qualities  are  in  demand  and 
the  lower  grades  are  hard  to  sell. 


Great   Britain's  New  Coal   Importu 

It  has  developed  that  quantitie«  jf 
German  reparation  coal  have  been  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  through 
France.  In  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  if  th.e  effect  of 
this  importation  did  not  assist  in  beat- 
ing down  British  miners'  wages  and 
cause  a  protest  from  mine  owners,  the 
Secretary  for  Mines  states  that  no  pro- 
Ti  ^^l^^«"  '"ade  by  the  owners  and 
It  has  been  generally  recognized  that 
It  IS  necessary  to  obtain  coal  from  any 
available  source  during  the  strike 

Until  the  strike,  imports  of  coal  into 
Great  Britain  had  always  been  small- 
in  April,  1921,  2,818  tons  were  imported 
into  the  country  at  an  average  declared 
per  ton  c.i.f.  price  of  58s.  2d.  In  March 
none  was  imported  and  in  February 
the  tonnage  was  5,591  with  a  value  of 
47s  8d.  During  1920,  imports  were 
■i,b71  tons,  valued  at  145s.  Id.  per  ton. 
The  British  Government  is  now  per- 
mitting imported  coal  to  be  sold  for 
bunkering  purposes. 

June  imports  to  Ireland  are  increas- 
ing. Early  in  the  month  the  S.S. 
Anacartis  arrived  with  5,640  tons  of 
American  coal,  according  to  the  Col- 
liery Guardian.  Some  French  coal  has 
been  received  for  military  purposes. 
Cargoes  of  Belgian  coal  are  arriving. 
This  coal  is  mainly  intended  for  cross- 
channel  and  deep-water  steamers  ply- 
ing to  and  from  the  port  of  Dublin. 

A  contract  is  said  to  have  just  been 
signed  at  Mayence,  Germany,  on  be- 
half of  the  British  Government  for  the 
supply  of  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  Sarre  coal,  to  be  shipped 
from  Sarrebruck  to  Ludwigshafen,  and 
thence  by  Rh'ne  lighters  via  Rotterdam 
to  England.  The  first  order  of  100.000 
tons  is  now  being  loaded.  Negotiations 
are  pending  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  coal  to  be  sent  via  Antwerp  instead 
of  Rotterdam. 


Contracts  for  50,000  Tons  of  Amer- 
ican coal  have  been  placed  in  this 
country  through  British  firms.  The 
American  Govornment  will  not  issue 
clearances  for  Soviet  Russian  ports,  as 
it  has  not  recognized  the  Lenine- 
Trotzky  I'egime,  although  cargoes  are 
clearing  for  border   ?tate   destinations. 


Welsh  Quot.\tions  for  Export, 
made  earlier  in  the  month,  have  been 
withdrawn  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  be  held  over  a  time,  pending  the 
turn  of  the  miners*  strike.  Sarre  Val- 
ley large  is  offei'ed  ex-ship  South  Wales 
at  80s.  and  Belgian  coal  at  52s. 


PRODUCTION  AND  STOCKS  OF  COAL  IN  FR.\NCE,  APRIL,  1921  (In  Metric  Tons) 


District 

Arras 

Douai 

Saint-Etienne 

Lyons 

Clermont-Ferrand . 

.\lai3 

Toulouse 

Marseilles 

Nantes 

Bordeaux 

Nancy 

Stra.sbourg . 


. Total  Mined- 


Coal 

690.107 

392,045 

275,437 

211,554 

106.615 

156,692 

135.225 

1.830 

6,840 

6.112 

8.283 

267.304 

Sarre 2,257,'*44 


4,515,488 


Lignite 


36 

1,296 

423 

55.500 

'   1.440 
58,706 


117,401 


-Stocks 


Coal 

415.992 

358.669 

249.725 

155.233 

72.597 

103.235 

89,103 

4.310 

10.879 

11.408 

8.653 

86.502 

l,55t.306 

3,122,612 


at   Mine? 
Lignite 


580 

187 

76 

1.796 

15.018 

295 
5 

17.957 

35.914 


.\pril    30, 
Coke 

19,238 

9.744 

16,152 


10 
5,474 


6.800 

5.145 

62,563 

125,126 


1921 . 

Briquets 

2,663 
15.973 
15.385 

5.090 

21.673 
21,102 

242 

1,529 


83.657 
167.314 
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P.uhr    Mines    Need    New     Equipment; 
Producing   Now   by   Manual   Labor 

(Special   Correspondence) 

Everything  in  Germany  is  now  done 
through  the  manufacturers'  organiza- 
tions, which  have  managed  to  gain  a 
strong  position  of  authority  over  the 
individual  manufactor.  These  organi- 
zations are  mostly  indifferent — not  to 
say  in  opposition — to  further  "mechani- 
fication"  of  labor,  which  is  shown  by 
the  half-hearted  way  in  which  the 
"Committee  for  Economical  Produc- 
tion" is  treating  such  matters.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  investments  and  work 
which  a  radical  reformation  of  the  pro- 
duction toward  highest  efficiency  and 
economy  would  entail. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  atti- 
tude is  the  case  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Ruhr  district,  which  stand  in  urgent 
need  of  new  equipment.  The  cost  of 
modernizing      these      mines,      whereby 


their  efficiency  could  be  raised  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  is  estimated  at  9,000,000,- 
000  marks.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  and 
characteristic  of  the  incoherency  of 
mind  prevailing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  because  of  haggling  of  who  is 
to  bear  the  burden  of  this  investment 
the  mines  are  allowed  to  be  run  down, 
and  the  whole  production  to  rest  solely 
on  the  quantity  of  manual  labor,  while 
enormous  sums,  far  exceeding  the 
amount  required,  are  invested  in  public- 
utilty  works,  like  the  construction  of 
inland  waterways  and  hydro-electric 
power  stations,  schemes  which  will  bear 
fruit  only  in  a  rather  remote  future. 


The  Austrian  Coal  Situation  is 
improving.  Private  individuals  are 
now  permitted  to  import  and  store  coal 
under  government  supervision,  while 
before  all  coal  was  handled  through  the 
coal  controller.  Coal  is  being  secured 
in  the  Netherlands,  costing  about  $10 
per  ton  in  Vienna. 


Czechoslovakia's  Lignite  Produc- 
tion has  been  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  permitted  a  larger 
importation  from  that  country  to  Aus- 
tria, and  to  this  has  been  added  Dutch 
coal  of  high  heating  value  and  briquets 
from  Germany.  The  net  result  is  a 
substantial  improvement  in  Austria's 
coal  situation  as  compared  with  a  few 
months  ago. 


Sarre  Coal  Mines  will  be  under 
state  administration  for  fifteen  years, 
through  the  provision  of  a  bill  just 
adopted  in  the  French  Chamber.  After 
that  period  the  management  will  be 
handed  over  to  a  private  corporation, 
but  under  state  control.  The  French 
Government  is  estimating  that  it  can 
increase  the  pre-war  production  of 
14,000,000  tons  to  at  least  20,000,000 
tons.  The  state  will  also  organize  a 
profit-sharing  scheme  and  will  enlist 
the  best  scientific  advisers  available  to 
direct  the  actual  operation  and  di- 
vision of  its  Sarre  mining  undertaking. 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Trade  Very  Dull — Variable  Quotations 
— "Market  Cargoes"  Practice  Is  Dis- 
couraging —  Somerset  Coals  Feature 
Low  Prices  —  Anthracite  Demand  Be- 
gins to  Sag. 

Bituminous — The  market  continues 
without  a  sign  of  reaction.  Steam-users 
are  not  interested  in  current  offerings 
at  any  figure  operating  interests  are 
willing  to  name  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  general  b.jymg 
movement  until  well  into  the  fall,  if 
indeed  then  there  is  more  than  sporadic 
demand  for  other  than  the  choicer 
grades.  Even  for  the  latter  there  is 
today  only  indifferent  inquiry,  and  more 
than  a  few  large  producers  are  seriously 
considering  radical  cuts  in  quotations, 
mainly  to  keep  their  organizations  in 
being.  Not  in  years  have  there  been 
such  determined  efforts  to  sell  coal  in 
this  territory,  and  not  within  a  like 
period  have  such  efforts  met  with  so 
light  response 

Quotations  seem  to  be  individual.  The 
range  of  prices  is  quite  wide  and  is 
dependent  not  r.o  much  upon  competitive 
offerings  as  upon  the  special  situation 
at  particular  mines.  Operators  who 
were  forehanded  enough  to  take  off- 
shore business  while  it  was  to  be  had 
are  in  much  less  distress  over  June 
and  July  output,  for  the  contracts  made 
with  Europeans  last  winter  were  of  the 
kind  considered  dependable,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  coal  is  being  taken  in 
monthly  quotas. 

The  domestic  market  is  restricted  to 


small  orders;  some  users  are  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth  while  others  are 
adding  small  tonnages  to  present  re- 
serves. Stocks  in  general  are  held  at 
three  to  four  months,  and  until  the 
industrial  prospect  improves  the  buyer 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  pile  up  fuel 
at  a  rate  faster  than  it  is  being  used. 

A  few  "market  cargoes"  have  strag- 
gled foi-ward  to  Boston  and  Portland, 
but  they  have  been  harder  than  ever  to 
absorb,  and  the  price  return  has  been 
anything  but  encouraging.  Some  of 
these  cargoes  have  been  loaded  at 
Hampton  Roads,  but  there  have  been 
occasional  lots  of  distress  coal  that 
shippers  were  under  obligation  to  dump, 
both  at  Baltimore  and  at  Philadelphia. 
Demurrage  coal  at  the  New  York  piers 
is  more  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  New 
York  harbor  and  there  have  been  no 
recent  instances  reported  of  cargoes 
loaded  there  without  consignment  in 
hand. 

Partly  because  of  lower  mining  cost 
on  the  part  of  non-union  mines,  but 
-■hiefly  because  of  the  nai-row  market, 
the  coals  on  the  B.  &  O.  are  being 
offered  here  at  so  low  a  range  of  price 
as  to  be  a  feature  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. Quotations  on  fair  grades  in  the 
Somerset  district  have  been  heard  well 
below  5.2,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to 
hear  C  Prime  offered  $L75@$1.85.  It 
is  fair  comment  on  the  current  market 
that  so  little  of  this  coal  is  being  picked 
up,  even  by  the  largest  buyers. 

The  demand  for  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  at  Hampton  Roads  for  shipment 
coastwise  continues  extremely  quiet.  A 
price  of  $6  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  vessel 
is  about  the  highest  for  spot  coal,  but 
the  light  tonnage  moving  is  confined  al- 
most rigidly  to  contracts.     Re-handling 


factors    at   this    end    are    having  their 

troubles    to    dispose    of    cargoes  fast 

enough    to    permit    even    routine  ship- 
ments. 

Anthracite — It  is  perfectly  clear  now 
that  we  are  going  into  a  dull  spell  for 
domestic  sizes.  New  England  will  still 
take  a  lot  of  coal  in  July  and  August, 
but  there  will  be  no  snap  to  the  demand 
and  the  more  far-sighted  shippers  are 
striving  now  tc  keep  orders  well  ahead 
of  current  mining.  For  several  months 
pea  size  has  been  put  into  storage,  and 
it  is  likely  now  that  chestnut  will  soon 
be  the  subject  of  similar  treatment. 

Retail  trade,  meanwhile,  is  very  quiet. 
The  avei'age  householder  is  either  influ- 
enced by  talk  that  hard  coal  must  I'e- 
cede  in  price,  or  he  is  so  short  of  ready 
money  that  he  will  postpone  buying 
until  after  the  vacation  season. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Demand  Slipping  —  Steam 
Sizes  Not  Wanted — Bituminous  Prices 
Soften — Market  at  Standstill. 

Anthracite — Conditions  foreshadow  a 
period  of  comparative  quiet  during  July 
and  possibly  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  August.  A  marked  slowing 
down  has  already  occurred  in  the  retail 
trade.  This  is  reflected  to  some  extent 
in  the  wholesale  branch. 

Retailers  continued  to  take  coal  for 
storage  after  their  own  business  had 
fallen  off,  in  order  to  have  good  stocks 
on  hand  against  the  anticipated  fall 
rush. 

Stove  coal  is  moving  well  at  whole- 
sale, as  retailers  still  have  unfilled 
orders  on  their  books  for  that  size.  To 
dispose  of  the  full  output  of  chestnut 
some  of  the  companies  are  shipping 
their  surplus  up  the  Lake.  Pea  is  so 
hard  to  move  that  it  is  being  stocked  to 
quite  an  extent,  and  the  smaller  inde- 
pendents  are  cutting  prices. 

Demoralizf.  ion    exists    in    the    steam 
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coal  market,  and  all  the  buckwheat  sizes 
can  be  bought  from  individual  operators 
at  substantial  concessions. 

Bituminous — The  local  trade  is  more 
nearly  at  a  standstill  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  few  years.  If  anything,  the 
dullness  has  been  intensified  by  the 
approach  of  mid-summer. 

Nothing  in  the  industrial  situation 
gives  promise  of  an  urgent  demand  in 
the  near  future,  although  some  increase 
in  volume  of  sales  is  not  unlikely  as 
consumers  begin  building  up  stocks 
for  the  winter.  They  have  been  hold- 
ing off  on  the  theory  that  freight  rates 
were  due  for  an  early  revision  down- 
ward, but  this  hope  has  been  dispelled 
by  recent  utterances  of  Government 
officials  and  railroad  men. 

Low  prices  in  the  open  market  are 
deterring  consumers  from  entering  into 
contracts.  They  are  picking  up  spot 
lots  as  needed  and  are  indisposed  to 
make  commitments  for  future  deliveries 
at  the  figures  which  operators  are  de- 
manding. Producers  do  not  seem  in- 
clined to  come  down  much  on  their  ask- 
ing prices  on  contract. 

Prices  in  the  open  market  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  sag  during  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks,  especially  on  high  and 
medium  grades.  The  low  grades  have 
long  been  selling  at  unprofitable  levels 
and  are  being  produced  to  only  a  limited 
extent.  No  great  accumulation  of  un- 
sold coal  exists  at  Tidewater,  but  there 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  market  un- 
settled. 


232  tons  of  export  cargo,  while  twenty- 
one  of  these  ships  took  nn  additional 
23,217  tons  bunker. 

Anthracite — June  has  been  rather  re- 
markable here  for  an  almost  total  lack 
of  business.  Whether  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  less  free  money  in  the 
homes  than  for  several  years  past,  or  to 
that  unfortunate  agitation  in  some  offi- 
cial lines  which  led  people  to  believe 
that  they  would  get  hard  coal  at  lower 
figures,  the  fact  remains  that  a  large 
part  of  the  delivery  season  has  been 
lost.  The  charges  that  have  been  made 
in  relation  to  retail  handling  have  been 
unfair  as  a  whole  and  yet  have  pre- 
vented the  retail  merchants  from  pro- 
perly pushing  sales.  It  is  now  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  the  public  will  again 
have  to  learn,  even  if  they  retain  the 
lesson  for  a  brief  time  only,  that  the 
crowding  of  all  purchasing  into  a  short 
fall  and  early  winter  will  not  only  mean 
inadequate  deliveries  but  higher  prices. 
The  effect  of  a  wholesale  and  retail  ad- 
vance which  is  expected  on  July  1  is 
problematical. 


BALTIMORE 

Home  Market  Continues  Weak — Prices 
Go  Even  Lower — Export  Situation  Is 
Strong — Hard  Coal  Market  at  Prac- 
tical Standstill. 

Bituminous — A  careful  review  of  the 
local  situation  and  comparison  with  re- 
ports from  other  sections  of  the  country 
show  a  complete  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory harmony.  General  business  is 
poor  and  showing  little  signs  of  the  ex- 
pected revival,  demand  for  fuel  is  so 
light  that  even  the  tremendously  re- 
duced production  is  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  prices  have  fallen  so  low 
that  they  are  in  many  cases  below  the 
actual  production  cost. 

Even  the  best  coals  are  not  command- 
ing any  particular  advance  in  price  over 
fair  to  medium  grades.  If  you  ask  a 
coal  man  the  average  selling  price  of 
best  sfeam  coals,  and  incidentally,  the 
price  of  best  lump  gas,  he  will  quote 
you  $2.60@$2.90.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  trade  has  been  able 
to  purchase  from  mines  recently  some 
Pool  9  or  71  steam  coals,  and  some  ex- 
cellent Pennsylvania  i-in.  lump  at  $2.40 
@$2.50.  Pool  10  coals  are  running  the 
range  between  $2.30@$2.50.  Pool  11  is 
on  the  market  at  $2.10@$2.20,  while  the 
lower  grade  steam  coals  are  offering 
down  to  $1.70.  Excellent  gas  mine  run 
is  $2.30@$2.40  and  West  Virginia  mine 
run  can  be  had  as  low  as  $1.70. 

The  export  situation  continues  strong. 
For  the  first  eighteen  days  of  June  as 
reported  officially  by  the  Custom  House 
twenty-nine  ships  took  a  total  of  171,- 


shippers  that  the  next  two  months  will 
be  the  slowest  we  have  experienced. 

In  the  meantime  sales  officers  have 
never  made  stronger  efforts  to  induce 
business  than  they  have  recently.  Some 
producers  with  very  highest  grades  of 
coal,  who  ordinarily  do  not  solicit  busi- 
ness, are  bending  every  effort  to  get 
orders. 

There  has  been  further  softening  cf 
spot  prices  as  shown  in  the  Weekly  Re- 
view. Westmoreland  3-in.  gas  is  offered 
at  $2.75,  mine  run  at  $2.50  and  slack 
$1.50.  Greenshurg  coal  has  been  sold 
at  $2.35,  and  Latrobe  for  $2.25. 

The  one  favorable  sign  is  that  there 
is  something  of  an  increase  of  inquiries 
for  export  shipment,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  business  closed.  However,  there  could 
be  a  very  heavy  increase  in  this  direc- 
tion and  yet  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  affect  iocal   conditions. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Continues  to  Ease — Chest- 
nut and  Pea  Flood  Dealers — Retailers 
Extend  Much  Credit — Bitioninous  Re- 
mains Dull — Further  Shading  of  Prices 
— Export  Inquiries  Increase. 

Anthracite — With  temperatures  above 
90  during  the  past  week  the  public  has 
almost  forgotten  the  retail  coal  man. 
The  effect  of  considerable  agitation  in 
the  news  columns  of  the  papers  has 
been  to  throw  a  little  additional  business 
to  the  dealers,  as  the  articles  have 
clearly  indicated  that  cheaper  coal  can- 
not be  expected. 

Stove  is  the  only  size  that  any  dealer 
wants.  Chestnut  and  pea  are  heavy,  to 
the  point  that  many  cancellations  have 
been  received.  The  bins  set  aside  by 
the  retailers  for  these  sizes  are  full  to 
overflowing. 

There  is  hardly  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  shippers  to  shade  prices, 
with  the  exception  of  pea.  Some  inde- 
pendents have  become  so  badly  clogged 
that  they  are  offering  pea  as  low  as 
$5.50,  yet  even  at  this  price  they  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  interest  a  buyer. 

It  is  believed  the  companies  will  go 
ahead,  mining  and  storing  the  family 
sizes,  but  as  the  smaller  producers  are 
not  equipped  for  storing  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  they  will  suspend 
rather  than  endeavor  to  move  the  coal 
by  cut  prices. 

The  steam  sizes  are  quiet,  as  they 
have  been  all  spring.  However,  most 
shippers  report  a  good  tonnage  of  buck- 
wheat moving,  yet  the  surplus  of  this 
size  is  such  that  some  shippers  are 
cutting  50c. 

Bituminous — The  outlook  is  far  from 
cheerful,  after  passing  through  one  of 
the  dullest  weeks  to  date.  Some  of 
the  biggest  iron  plants  are  announcing 
complete  shut-downs,  possibly  for  the 
entire  summer.  Even  those  concerns 
which  are  running  light  are  barely  buy- 
ing more  than  for  current  consumption. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  well  informed 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

High-Volatile  Trading  Is  Brisk — 
Dumpings  Decline — U.K.  Orders  In- 
creasing. 

Accumulations  at  Tidewater  have  in- 
creased very  largely  during  the  week, 
while  tonnage  awaiting  cargo,  except  at 
the  Newport  News  piers,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Business  at  the 
latter  piers,  in  high-volatiles,  continues 
brisk.  The  Lamberts  Point  and  Sewalls 
Point  piers  have  shown  little  activity. 

A  total  of  1,562,059  gross  tons  of  coal 
v.ere  dumped  at  the  local  piers  from 
June  1  to  June  22,  indicating  that  the 
dumpings  for  the  month  will  break  the 
May  record,  which  was  the  biggest 
month  of  the  year,  with  a  figure  of 
1,830,000  tons   dumped  at  all  piers. 

Orders  for  the  United  Kingdom 
picked  up  during  the  week,  with  prices 
holding  approximately  at  last  week's 
figures.  Pools  1  and  2  were  offered  this 
week  $6@$6.25,  while  other  pools  stif- 
fened somewhat,  being  quoted  ^5.35@ 
$5.50. 

A  comparison  of  the  situation  at  the 
piers  is  as  follows: 

Week  ended     Wesk  ended 
June   16  June   23 

X.  &  W.  Ry.  piers.  Lamberts  roiiit — 

Cars  on  hand 1.953  4.1S1 

Tons  on   hand 91.9S8  210.90.' 

Tons   dumped 1S3.579  146.294 

Tonnage  waiting: 3.860  16.S50 

Virginian   Ry.    pers.   Sewalls  Point — 

Cars    on    hand 1,752  1.S96 

Tons  on  hand 76.600  108.000 

Tons   dumped 104.769  85.998 

Tonnage   waiting 26.150  6.01$ 

C.    &    O.    piers.    Newport    News — 

Cars  on  hand 2.095  2.300 

Tons  on   hand 104.410  114.fi60 

Tonnage  waiting    1.575  87,250 

Tons  dumped 187.107  168,837 


BUFFALO 

Dull  as  Ever — So)ne  Shippers  Quote 
Lower  Prices  —  Overproduction  Con- 
tinues— Anthracite  Quiet — Lake  Load- 
ings Good. 

Bituminous — There  is  still  too  much 
coal  offering  and  consumption  appears 
to  be  falling  off.  This  means  lower 
prices  and  the  general  quotations  show 
it.  Consumers  believing  that  it  is  not 
well  to  pile  up  stocks  so  long  as  there 
is  no  advance  of  prices  in  sight.  Just 
as  soon  as  business  begins  to  improve. 
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all  mines  will  turn  out  more  coal,  so 
that  the  prices  will  be  held  at  the  bot- 
tom till  something  else  happens,  prob- 
ably a  car  shortage.  As  it  looks  now 
such  a  day  is  some  time  ahead. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  harder 
to  sell  one  car  of  coal  than  half  a  dozen, 
but  the  rule  now  is  to  see  days  go  by 
with  often  no  orders  coming  in  at  all. 
As  in  most  times  when  the  trade  is 
extremely  dull,  prices  are  not  at  all 
steady.  Some  shippers  are  now  inclined 
to  report  lower  prices,  while  others  are 
trying  to  hold  them.  Average  quota- 
tions are  $3  for  Youghiogheny  gas 
lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8 
steam  lump,  $2.35  for  Allegheny  Valley 
mine  run  and  $1.50(a)$1.75  for  gas. 

Anthracite — Consumers  are  in  no 
way  disturbed  over  the  prospect  of  a 
short  winter  supply,  so  they  wait  to  see 
if  the  prices  will  not  come  down.  The 
output  being  well  above  that  of  last 
year  to  date  it  is  probably  safe  to  de- 
pend on  the  supply. 

The  larger  independents  are  running, 
a  premium  of  about  75c.  being  paid  for 
the  coal.  The  smaller  mines  seem  un- 
certain as  to  what  to  do,  but  if  the  big- 
profit  was  in  the  business  that  some 
people  imagine,  one  would  expect  to 
see  every  mine  running  full  capacity. 
Jobbers  are  interested  in  seeing  them 
active,  for  all  the  anthracite  they 
handle  comes  from  such  mines.  If 
their  connections  are  good  they  are  able 
to  sell  more  anthracite  than  bituminous 
sometimes,  in  these  slack  days. 

Lake  loadings  keep  up  well,  being 
148,600  tons  for  the  week  ended  June 
18,  of  which  71,000  tons  cleared  for 
Duluth  and  Superior,  28,500  for  Mil- 
waukee, 16,600  for  Fort  William,  16,- 
100  for  Sheboygan,  9,500  for  Port 
Arthur,  3,100  for  Houghton,  2,8C0  for 
Racine  and  1,000  for  Kenosha. 

Coke — Only  an  occasional  car  is  be- 
ing sold  in  this  market.  So  many  of 
the  furnaces  are  idle  that  the  ordinary 
purchases  are  sufficient  to  supply  them. 
All  transactions  are  mei'ely  by  the  way. 
Prices  are  slack,  being  on  the  bas:^  of 
$4.50  for  72-hr.  foundry,  $3.75  for  48- 
hour  furnace,  $3.25  for  slack  and  $5@ 
$5.25  for  domestic  sizes,  to  which  add 
$3.64  freight. 


Northwest 


MIIAVAUKEE 

Consutneni  Holding  Off  for  Lower 
Prices  —  Yards  Well  Supplied  —  Re- 
ceipts by  Lake  Continue  Heavy. 

.\pathy  still  prevails  in  the  local 
market,  with  no  prospect  of  a  change 
until  the  public  becomes  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  prices. 
Orders  are  few,  and  the  yards  are  fast 
filling  up.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
anthracite,  including  pea  and  buck- 
wheat sir'.es,  which  latter  have  been  in 
small  supply  for  the  past  few  years 
because  of  its  consumption  by  the  in- 
dustries. 

Now  that  soft  coal  for  steaming  pur- 
poses, especially  Western  coal,  has  be- 


come cheaper,  manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing use  of  it  instead  of  anthracite.  The 
stock  of  Pocahontas  is  unusually  large. 
Receipts  by  Lake  continue  heavy. 
Receivers  are  making  use  of  all  avail- 
able storage  room  and  docks  not 
equipped  with  coal  handling  facilities 
are  being  filled  up  by  self-unloading 
steamers.  Thus  far  360,787  tons  of 
anthracite  and  950,976  tons  of  soft  coal 
have  been  received,  against  228,571 
tons  of  the  former  and  303,035  tons  of 
the  latter  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 


However,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  tempting  Providence  to  let  things 
slide  until  the  last  minute,  and  trust  to 
the  coal  trade  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  foresight.  Eleventh  hour  repent- 
ances are  as  dubious  a  policy  commer- 
cially as  they  are  ecclesiastically.  They 
may  get  by,  but  it  is  an  unsafe  thing  to 
depend  upon. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Dock  Supply  Heavy  —  Interior  Buying 
Dangerously  Delayed  —  Only  Bargain 
Coal  Can  Be  Sold. 

The  dull  commercial  and  industrial 
situation  continues  to  make  the  sale  of 
coal  in  the  Northwest  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess. The  docks  have  been  accumulat- 
ing good  stores,  due  to  the  somewhat 
unexpected  rush  on  the  part  of  produ- 
cers who  have  dock  connections. 

So  far,  the  tonnage  from  the  docks 
to  the  interior  has  been  much  under 
normal.  People  simply  will  not  buy  coal. 
This  applies  to  the  private  consumer  as 
well  as  the  steam-plant  operator.  Of 
course  the  latter  must  have  coal  if  he 
is  to  run  his  plant,  but  during  the  quiet 
time,  he  has  been  able  to  confine  pur- 
chases to  narrow  tonnages,  and  is  refus- 
ing to  do  more. 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things 
that  so  many  large  users  are  not 
equipped  to  stock  any  quantity  of  steam 
coal,  and  so  could  not  buy  in  quantity, 
if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, they  could  all  do  one  thing  which 
most  of  them  seem  to  be  refusing  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  contract  for  futui'e 
needs.  Instead,  they  are  holding  off  as 
much  as  possible,  hoping  to  get  lower 
prices.  Incidentally,  they  are  getting 
odd  lots  of  coal  now  and  then  at  prices 
under  those  which  would  rule  under  con- 
tract. Demurrage  coal  has  been  sold  at 
considerable  concessions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  sort  of 
thing  keeps  up  for  much  longer,  it  will 
mean  that  the  mines  serving  the  North- 
west will  not  have  any  surplus,  and 
when  everybody  is  rushing  to  get  coal, 
there  will  be  the  usual  shortage  and 
premium  prices  will  be  ofFerd.  There  is 
ample  logic  in  the  attitude  of  buyers. 
They  do  not  have  to  buy  now  i2  they  do 
lot  see  fit.  It  cannot  be  assured  ab- 
h  ilutely,  that  the  fall  and  winter  will 
see  a  car  shortage,  a  coal  shortage,  and 
higher  prices.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  guarantee  against  these 
possibilities.  The  prospects  seem  to  be 
for  a  gradual  increase  of  industrial  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  as  close  to  a  cer- 
tainty as  anything  can  be,  that  there 
will  be  at  least  a  moderate  average  need 
for  domestic  use.  These  equal  a  short- 
age, under  average  conditions  unless 
there  is  some  early  forwarding  of  coal. 

The  wholesale  trade  will  have  to  mud- 
dle through  somehow.  It  is  wholly  to 
their  credit  that  they  always  have  been 
able  to  do  this,  in  the  face  of  some  very 
trying  and  nearly  impossible  conditions. 


DULUTH 

All  Buying  Is  Shiggish — Dock  Conges- 
tion Grows  —  Dock  Prices  Reduced  — 
Retailers  in  Suspended  State — Ore  In- 
dustry at  Standstill. 

A  quiet  condition  still  prevails,  with 
a  lack  of  buying  by  both  retailers  and 
the  public  making  a  dark  outlook  for 
the  future.  Dealers  had  hoped  that  the 
the  stagnant  conditions  on  the  iron 
range  would  move  forward  to  the  place 
of  returned  trade,  but  instead  of  im- 
proving these  have  grown  worse  and 
more  mines  have  closed  down. 

Crowded  condition  of  docks  grows 
worse  every  day.  Last  week  a  new 
high  mark  in  receipts  was  made  when 
sixty  cargoes  were  placed  on  the  docks. 
Of  these,  seven  were  anthracite.  Ore 
caroges  for  lower  ports  are  growing  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  bottoms  be- 
fore the  fall  rush  comes. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  coal  business  at  the  head  of  the 
Lakes,  retailers  are  laying  off  their 
draymen  because  of  the  slackness  in 
the  anthracite  market.  Anthracite 
prices  remain  firm,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  shortage  before  the  final  winter 
supplies  are  in  increases  every  day. 

Youghiogheny,  Hocking  and  Splint 
lump  prices  remain  at  $6.50,  with  run 
of  pile  at  $6.  Screenings  are  quoted  at 
$4.  Even  at  these  low  figures  sales  do 
not  mature. 

Dock  operators  feel  that  the  bottom 
in  the  slack  market  has  almost  been 
reached  and  that  the  buyers  will  soon 
realize  that  continued  slowness  will 
only  mean  a  serious  shortage  in  the 
fall. 


Inland  West 


DETROIT 

Lack  of  Buying  Demand  Is  Still  Promi- 
nent—Shipments Are  Small  and  Free 
Coal  Iti  Scarce  —  Anthracite  Receipts 
Good. 

Bituminous — Little  business  is  being 
done  in  either  steam  or  domestic  siaes. 
Some  of  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
say,  however,  that  they  are  getting 
more  inquiries  from  consumers  of  steam 
coal,  who  seem  to  have  decided  that 
there  is  little  reason  for  expectation  of 
lower  prices. 

With  many  factories  operating  much 
below  normal,  there  is  a  considerable 
reduction  in  steam  coal  consumption, 
while  general  business  conditions  cause 
sonio  consumers  to  hesitate  about  plac- 
ing orders  until  they  can  obtain  a  better 
idea  of  the  probable  extent  of  their 
later  requireme'^ts. 
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There  is  a  tendency  observed,  also 
among  certain  of  the  consumers  of 
steam  coal,  to  hold  off  buying  and  await 
a  reduction  of  freight  rates.  Even 
were  freight  rates  lowered,  the  coal 
buyers,  in  the  opinion  of  jobbers,  would 
have  little  chance  of  getting  coal  cheap- 
er. They  believe  a  reduction  in  carry- 
ing charges  would  bring  an  activity  in 
buying  that  would  speedily  carry  prices 
to  a  level  more  than  offsetting  the  cut 
in  freight  rates. 

Not  very  much  bituminous  is  com- 
ing into  Detroit.  Shipments  of  spec- 
ulative coal  practically  have  been  dis- 
continued after  several  tests  in  which 
the  stock  was  moved  at  a  disastrous 
sacrifice.  Free  coal  on  tracks  is  not 
readily  found. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted 
$5.50,  mine  run  is  around  $3.50  and 
slack  $2@$2.25.  West  Virginia  lump  is 
?3.25@$3.50,  mine  run  $2.25@$2.50  and 
slack  $1.90(a)$2.  Ohio  lump  is  $3@ 
$3.25,  mine  run  $2.15(a)$2.25,  nut  and 
slack  $1.15@$1.25  and  occasionally 
higher. 

Anthracite — With  a  fair  supply  of 
prepared  sizes  in  retail  yards,  demand 
from  household  consumers  is  slow  to  de- 
velop and  distribution  is  making  little 
headway.  High  prices  and  lack  of  em- 
ployment are  mentioned  as  factors  in 
deterring  buying. 


CLEVELAND 

Market  Even  Quieter  —  Slack  Prices 
Drop — Lake  Tonnage  Declining — Some 
Activity  in  Automotive  Industry. 

Bituminous — Coal  trade  in  this  dis- 
trict has  entered  the  second  half  of  1921 
with  all  indications  pointing  to  a  sum- 
mer of  almost  unprecedented  dullness. 
This  is  all  the  more  striking  because  of 
the  sharp  contrast  with  last  year,  when 
consumers  were  clamoring  for  coal. 
Slack  coal  has  suffered  another  drop, 
the  range  of  prices  now  being  $1.05@ 
$1.25. 

The  ample  supply  of  cars  and  the  in- 
creasing curtailment  of  manufacturing 
activities  are  combining  to  keep  the  coal 
market  quiet.  Virtually  the  only  indus- 
trial news  of  encouragement  in  this 
district  has  been  the  announcement  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  a  daily  schedule 
of  4,000  cars  for  July.  Numerous  parts 
plants  in  and  around  Cleveland  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  Ford  orders  for 
business. 

Automobile  orders  are  also  appearing 
in  more  than  expected  volume  at  steel 
plants  although  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  operations  above  rate  of  15 
or  20  per  cent.  Railroads  are  placing 
some  orders.  The  New  York  Central 
lines  west  recently  closed  for  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  No.  8  coal  to  come 
from  mines  located  along  the  right  of 
way,  the  price  being  a  shade  under  $3. 
The  Cleveland  Municipal  Lighting  De- 
partment has  closed  for  80,000  tons  of 
bituminous  from  the  middle  Ohio  dis- 
trict. 

Lake — The  movement  is  sagging. 
Shipments  from  the  mines  have  de- 
creased and  stocks  at  lower  docks  are 
the  lowest  in  more  than  a  month.     The 


movement  for  the  season  to  date  has 
been  7,782,957  tons  against  2,759,206  for 
the  same  period  one  year  ago. 

Pocahonta.s  and  Anthracite — Retail 
prices  are  unchanged.  Receipts  of  bitu- 
minous coal  for  the  week  ended  June  18 
amounted  to  1,138  cars;  divided,  indus- 
trial 859,  retail  279  cars;  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  1,153  cars  the  preceding 
week. 


CINCINNATI 

Demand  Stagnant  —  Lower  Domestic 
Production  Strengthens  Steam.  Grades 
— Expiration  of  Old  Contracts  May 
Stiffen  R.R.  Buying. 

Stagnation  of  demand,  congestion  of 
movement  toward  the  Lake,  and  indif- 
ference to  market  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer,  are  the  features  of 
this  week's  coal  market.  The  buying 
power  of  the  industrial  wage  earner 
precludes  any  demand  from  that  direc- 
tion. 

Ten  days  ago  nut  and  slack  was  a 
drug  on  the  market  and  held  back  a 
heavy  domestic  demand.  Now  the 
status  is  reversed  and  domestic  de- 
mand has  been  so  poor  that  it  has 
reduced  the  supply  of  nut  and  slack 
until  that  product  is  rising  in  price. 
The  let-up  in  domestic  demand  is  trace- 
able to  the  indifference  of  the  consumer 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sit  tight 
until  railway  rates  and  wages,  miners' 
wages,  etc.,  are  reduced. 

West  Virginia  splint  prices  are 
around  $3.75(a)$4  for  lump;  $2.25  for 
mine  run,  and  nut  and  slack  around 
$1.25  for  the  better  grades.  Harlan 
and  Hazard  4-in.  lump  is  $3.50@$4.  As 
low  as  $1.65(a)$1.85  for  mine  run  and 
85c.  for  slack  were  heard  of  from  the 
Elkhorn  field,  with  the  slack  average  $1. 

Smokeless  is  held  back  by  operators 
of  standard  mines  who  produce  only 
sufficient  to  satisfy  contract  demand 
and  to  meet  orders  taken  direct.  As 
a  result,  orders  are  being  received 
from  $5.50@$6  and  some  coal  caught 
astray  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $4.50  for 
lump  and  egg  and  $3.50  for  mine  run. 

The  L.  &  N.,  Southern,  and  Vir- 
ginian railways  are  all  reported  to  have 
many  contracts  expiring  June  30.  In- 
asmuch as  few  contracts  have  been  re- 
ported, Kentucky  mines  expect  these 
railways  to  go  into  the  open  market  for 
their  needs  and  they  believe  the  mar- 
ket will  be  stimulated  thereby. 


CHICAGO 

Close  Buying  Features  the  Market — 
Retail  Stocks  Heavy  —  No  Household 
Buying — Eastern  Coals  in  Distress. 

Outside  of  one  or  two  rather  small 
contracts  for  steam  coal  made  with 
firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  build- 
ing materials,  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  activity  whatsoever  in  the  Chi- 
cago market.  If  these  same  operators 
had  been  offered  this  contract  business 
three  months  ago,  they  would  have  re- 
fused it  with  scorn.  We  are  citing  this 
as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the  coal 
industry  is  beginning  to  tighten  up  its 
belt   and   prepare   for    strenuous   times 


when  business  will  be  taken  on  ver\' 
narrow  margins.  In  this  connection,  100 
cars  were  placed  this  week  with  an 
operator  who  managed  to  get  the  inside 
track  and  who  cut  his  price  down  to 
one  cent  below  that  of  his  nearest  com- 
petitor. Quality  and  preparation  being 
equal,  the  lo\/  price  gets  the  busine's 
every  time,  regardless  of  former 
friendly  relations. 

Yards  of  retailers  are  loaded  to  ca- 
pacity. The  public  absolutely  refuses 
to  buy,  being  stubborn  in  the  belief  that 
coal  prices  will  show  further  evidences 
of  shrinkage.  If  this  buying  strike 
continues  into  the  fall  months,  it  will 
mean  when  the  demand  once  does  start, 
the  yards  will  be  swept  bare.  'VS'hen 
the  demand  comes,  it  will  come  all  at 
once  and  will  bring  about  both  a  short- 
age of  coal  cars  and  coal. 

There  is  a  certain  well  defined  rumor 
going  the  rounds  in  Chicago  that  one 
of  the  largest  operating  companies  in 
this  state  is  planning  on  closing  its 
mines  during  the  month  of  July.  It  is 
to  be  hoDed  that  the  operating  company 
in  question  will  go  ahead  with  its  pro- 
gram and  close  its  mines.  If  it  does, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  other  operators 
in  the  same  field  will  follow  suit.  These 
mines  have  developed  a  public  of  their 
own,  and  their  public  will  buy  from 
them  rather  than  from  other  sources, 
consequently,  should  a  number  of  these 
mines  close  down,  it  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  some  excessive  competi- 
tion, which  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned. 

In  spite  of  several  severe  lessons  re- 
cently given  to  Eastern  operators,  who 
shipped  considerable  quantities  of  splint 
and  smokeless  on  consignment,  more 
coal  of  this  order  is  coming  in  and  the 
market  is  completely  shot  to  pieces. 
Arthracite  is  not  in  as  strong  a  posi- 
tion as  it  was  a  week  ago,  although 
anthracite  when  compared  with  bitu- 
minous coal,  is  in  a  very  enviable  posi- 
tion. 


COLUMBUS 

Demand  at  Lou-  Ebb  —  Lake  Loadings 
Continue  Heavy — Atitamobile  Industry 
Picking   Up. 

Commei'cial  users  are  buying  only 
what  they  need  for  the  present  and  are 
not  disposed  to  stock  up.  With  indus- 
try at  a  low  ebb,  fuel  requisitions  are 
generally  small.  Dealers  are  not  buy- 
ing to  any  extent  because  of  the  belief 
on  the  part  of  consumers  that  lower 
prices  \\ill  maintain,  especially  as  far  as 
freight  rates  are  concerned.  Consumers 
also  have  not  the  ready  money  to  lay 
in  their  coal  supply  at  present  and  this 
is  causing  a  dull  market. 

Some  congestion  at  the  Lower  Lake 
docks  has  occurred  but  so  far  this  has 
not  been  serious.  Contracts  for  Lake 
tonnage  are  not  numerous.  The  H.  V. 
docks  at  Toledo  during  the  week  ended 
June  18  loaded  189,299  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  211.476  the  previous  week, 
a  total  of  1,363,562  tons  for  the  sea- 
son. The  T.  &  0.  C.  docks  loaded  46,- 
990  tons  as  compared  with  44,944  the 
previous  week,  making  332,063  tons  for 
the  season. 
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There  is  some  stocking  of  the  better 
grades  of  domestic  such  as  Pocahontas, 
New  River  and  Panther  grades.  Little 
demand  for  Hocking  or  Pomeroy  lump 
is  reported.  Retail  prices  are  fairly 
steady.  Anthracite  is  selling  around  $15 
while  Pocahontas  lump  is  $10. 

Some  concerns  engaged  in  making 
automobiles  have  increased  their  forces 
but  others  are  reducing  their  output. 
Railroads  are  not  taking  much  fuel. 
Screenings  are  still  weak,  due  to  the 
large  production  for  the  Lake  and  prices 
are   consequently   lower. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Buying  Eases  Up  —  Market  Is  at  a 
Standstill — Country  Business  Shows  a 
Little  Activity — Prices  Continue  Lower. 

Conditions  are  a  trifle  worse  than  at 
any  time  this  season  on  account  of 
storage  buying  coming  to  an  absolute 
standstill.  All  yards  have  a  good  sup- 
ply on  hand,  but  the  public  is  convinced 
that  railroad  rates  must  come  down  and 
the  miners  are  going  to  take  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  and  are  not  buying. 

Carterville  is  extremely  easy.  A 
little  is  moving  in,  mostly  to  fill  in  a 
few  places  in  the  larger  yards.  The 
country  demand  on  Carterville  shows 
little  activity  the  past  week. 

Mt.  Olive  is  not  a  factor  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Very  little  is  moving  in,  with 
no  call  at  all.  Some  of  this  coal  has 
been  moving  to  points  West  and  there 
has  been  some  country  domestic  busi- 
ness during  the  past  week. 

On  Standard  there  is  no  domestic 
moving  in.  A  little  has  been  shipped  to 
points  West,  but  everything  indicates 
that  the  country  dealer  is  finding  condi- 
tions about  as  hard  as  his  city  brothers. 

Steam  tonnage  has  fallen  off,  both  in 
the  city  and  country  from  all  fields  and 
the  situation  is  one  of  despair.  No  coke 
is  moving  to  speak  of  and  there  is 
nothing  doing  on  anthracite  or  smoke- 
less.    Retail  prices  are  unchan^-ed. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Fuel  Oil  Hits  Steam  Sizes  of  Coal — ■ 
Domestic  Demand  Good,  but  Prodttction 
Limited. 

Domestic  grades  are  moving  freely, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  major- 
ity of  buyers  are  holding  off,  thinking 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  price  or 
freight  rates.  Prices  are  advancing  in- 
stead of  declining  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  immediate  reduction  in  freight 
rates. 

On  account  of  light  demand  for  slack, 
due  to  substitution  of  oil,  consumers  in 
many  instances  will  have  to  take  mine 
run  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce 
screened  grades  with  no  market  for  the 
fine  coal.  The  open  nuirket  for  fuel  oil 
is  about  30c.  per  barrel  f.o.b.  re- 
fineries. This  makes  a  delivered  price 
here  of  $1.02  per  barrel  and  it  is  stated 
but  not  confirmed  that  oil  companies 
are    offering    to    contract   at    $1.32    de- 


livered. This  puts  coal  out  of  the  run- 
ning entirely.  Since  last  week  some  of 
the  companies  have  advanced  Kansas 
prices  for  lump  and  nut  25c.  per  ton. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Deynand  Duller  —  Prices  Slightly 
Weaker  —  Movement  Is  Slower  —  Lake 
Demand  Easing. 

As  a  result  of  Lake  mo^^ement  having 
been  checked,  and  lack  of  demand  for 
prepared  sizes,  the  movement  of  coal 
from  eastern  Kentucky  to  the  North 
has  eased  up  somewhat. 

In  May  the  Hazard  and  Harlan  fields 
had  very  large  tonnages,  the  Harlan 
field  shipping  over  12,000  cars,  a  good 
deal  of  this  tonnage  being  from  the 
Wisconsin  and  U.  S.  Steel  Co.  mines, 
the  latter  moving  over  180,000  tons. 
This  broke  all  records  for  movement  in 
the  Harlan  field. 

The  big  Hazard  mines  with  large  con- 
tracts, and  private  owned  mines  of  steel 
and  industrial  concerns  have  been  run- 
ning at  full  speed,  but  many  small 
mines  playing  for  general  commercial 
and  industrial  trade  have  been  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Although  large 
tonnages  have  been  moved,  it  has  not 
resulted  in  much  commercial  stock,  as 
the  steel  companies  have  been  raising 
huge  storage  piles  for  future  use. 

Inquiries  are  still  being  received  for 


export,  but  not  much  business  is  re- 
sulting. A  little  coal  is  going  through 
Savannah,  Charleston  and  Jacksonville^ 
for  export  to  Italy. 

During  the  past  week  some  Hazard 
screenings  have  been  quoted  down  as 
low  as  90c.,  due  to  lack  of  demand  at 
any  price.  The  general  market  is  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  15@25c.  in  minimum 
quotations  this  week. 


West 


DENVER 

Trade  Prepares  for  Heavier  Orders — 
No  Market  Losses  Decreasing  —  Slack 
in  Better  Call. 

With  storage  prices  nearing  the 
figures  that  prevailed  last  winter,  for 
bituminous  as  well  as  lignite,  operators 
and  dealers  are  preparing  for  an  early 
fall  trade  based  on  a  price  of  $6.50  for 
lump  bituminous.  This  will  probably 
become  effective  in  September. 

Bituminous  slack,  which  had  little- 
stability  during  the  early  summer,  is- 
gradually  coming  into  demand  again, 
thereby  giving  operators  a  chance  to 
work  their  mines  to  greater  capacity 
than  earlier  in  this  season. 

Car  shortage  again  is  taking  on  a 
serious  aspect,  crop  movements  getting 
heavier  and  cutting  down  the  supply  of 
box  cars  used  to  haul  lignite  and  some 
bituminous  coal.  Lack  of  max-ket  is 
not  so  great  as  in  past  weeks. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Demand  Decreased  Further  —  Lighter 
Lake  Shipments — Industrial  Consump- 
tion Slumps. 

There  has  been  a  further  decrease  in 
the  line  demand,  and  Lake  shipments 
have  slowed  doAvn  on  account  of  con- 
gestion of  loaded  cars.  Production  as  a 
whole  is  below  40  per  cent.  The  major 
part  is  going  to  the  Lake  and  the  public 
itilities.  Practically  all  industrial  con- 
.^umption  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

In  the  steel  industry,  operations  are 
the  lightest  on  record,  in  percentage  of 
capacity,  while  in  tonnage  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  is  at  the  lowest  rate  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  back  in  1899  that 
steel  production  was  at  the  present 
rate,  and  in  those  yeai-s  production  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  was  at 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  the  rate  in 
the  record  year,  1918. 

PrcMluction  is  now  confined  largely  to 
mines  that  are  forced  to  run  for  phys- 
ical or  financial  reasons,  prices  having 
become  quite  unprofitable.  Some  oper- 
ators   think    the    light    operations    now 


promised  for  the  next  few  weeks  will 
cause  miners  to  propose  a  revision  of 
the  scale  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
employment.  The  cost  of  production  is 
held  to  be  reflected  by  market  prices 
of  gas  coal  rather  than  steam  coal,  as 
with  a  fair  demand  and  limited  sup- 
plies, gas  has  not  slumped  like  steam 
coal. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

No  Sales  to  Furnaces  Reported — Fur- 
ther Decrease  in  Output  E.vpected — 
Pieces  Easier. 

Consumption  for  both  furnace  and 
foundy  coke  has  decreased  further  and 
additional  ovens  will  have  to  go  out. 
There  is  rather  sharp  competition 
among  operators  who  desire  to  keep 
some  ovens  in  operation,  or  rather  thei'e 
would  be  sharp  competition  if  there 
were  any  inquiry  to  work  on.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  claimed  there  has  not 
been  a  single  sale  of  furnace  coke  to  a 
furnace  interest  in  the  past  week  or 
ten  days. 

There  have  been  sales  of  furnace 
coke,  but  they  have  been  to  outside 
users,  for  various  purposes,  and  in  most 
cases  the  sales  have  been  in  single  car- 
loads.    Even  for  such  little  lots  former 
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prices  have  been  cut,  sales  of  single 
carloads  of  standard  furnace  coke  hav- 
ing been  made  at  $3  net  to  the  con- 
sumer, against  $3.10  a  week  ago.  It  is 
reasoned  that  if  a  blast  furnace  wanted 
to  buy  twenty  cars  it  could  be  had  at 
close  to  $2.75.  Ordinary  grades  of 
foundi'y  coke  are  off  25c.,  while  two 
operators  having  favorite  brands  still 
quote  their  former  price  of  $5. 

The  market  is  quotable  at  $3  for  spot 
furnace,  $3@$3.25  for  contract  furnace 
and   $4.25@$5  for  spot  foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  June  18  at  11,500  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens  and  18,320  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  of 
29,820  tons,  a  decrease  of  3,170  tons. 


UNIONTOWiN 

Market  Absolutely  Stagnant  —  Prices 
Drop  —  Consuvfiers  Refuse  to  Buy  — 
Future  Freight  Rates  a  Question. 

Production  of  coke  during  the  past 
week  struck  the  lowest  ebb  that  it  has 
reached  for  some  time.  There  are  some 
undestined  carloads  on  track  in  the 
Connellsville  region  and  one  large 
operator  is  reported  to  have  accepted 
$2.90  for  a  number  of  cars  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them.  The  spot  market  for 
furnace  tonnage  may  be  placed  at  $3(5) 
:$3.25  with  foundry  standing  $4.50@$5. 

The  coal  industry  has  suffered  also. 
The  highest  price  received  was  $2  and 
then  the  product  was  of  the  highest 
quality.  Quotations  place  the  price  of 
coal  at  $1.65@$1.85  with  few  takers. 

Evidently  consumers  are  waiting  be- 
fore placing  orders  to  see  what  the 
railroads  are  going  to  do  in  regard  to 
freight  rates,  and  it  is  probable  that 
xintil  some  definite  decision  is  made, 
very  little  coal  and  coke  will  be  sold 
l)y  local  operators. 

However,  the  revision  of  freight 
rates  will  take  time  and  a  return  to 
normalcy  is  not  looked  for  under  the 
present  prevailing  rates.  Until  help 
is  assured  both  coal  and  coke  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  drug  on  the  market,  a 
situation  which  now  prevails. 

Consumers  seemingly  have  no  imme- 
diate need  for  tonnage  and  are  not  in 
the  least  concerned  about  the  future. 
Until  that  time  arrives  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  much  tonnage  will  move. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Declines — Lake  Congestion 
Clearing  as  Shipments  Are  Curtailed — 
Prices  Soften  ^vith  Poorer  Industrial 
Outlook. 

Production  showed  a  further  decline 
for  the  week  ended  June  18,  although 
the  recession  is  not  of  any  appreciable 
magnitude.  Aggregate  production 
amounted  to  381,000  tons,  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  capacity.  This 
figure  represents  a  decrease  of  13,000 
tons. 

Accumulated  tonnage  for  the  year  to 
date  is  estimated  at  7,692,327  tons  or 
about  52  per  cent  of  the  total  rated 
capacity. 

Association  mines  report  a  slight  in- 


crease in  production  over  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  having  worked  55  per 
cent  of  possible  worktime,  vvhile  40  per 
cent  was  lost  account  "no  market." 
Railroads  are  taking  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  for  fuel. 

Aside  from  the  Lake  shipments  which 
continue  at  a  fairly  good  volume,  the 
coal  trade  generally  is  in  the  "dumps." 
Industrial  inquiries  are  neglible  and 
purchases  are  made  to  supply  barest 
needs  from  day  to  day,  while  in  the 
retail  trade  dealers  are  doing  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  normal  business,  with  no 
apparent  results  from  an  advertising 
campaign  conducted  during  the  past  six 
weeks. 

Coal  is  being  dumped  at  the  lower 
ports  about  as  fast  as  it  is  coming  for- 
ward and  there  is  not  much  change  in 
the  supply  on  hand,  the  railroads  having 
about  18,000  cars  on  track  and  arrivals 
averaging  some  3,000  cars  per  day. 
The  peak  in  the  latter  has  subsided  as 
shipments  of  Lake  coal  have  been  cur- 
tailed during  the  last  few  weeks. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  slack  on  the 
market  and  small  quantities  are  being 
sold  at  less  than  $1  per  ton.  Spot 
prices  are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Unless  there  is  some  i-evival  in  de- 
mand, it  is  pretty  generally  felt  there 
will  be  a  further  closing  down  of  mines, 
as  with  the  softening  in  spot  prices  to 
v/hat  is  considered  bed-rock,  operators 
will  have   no  other  alternative. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  Again  Declining  —  Non- 
Union  Mines  Getting  the  Business. 

Production  for  the  first  half  of  June 
showed  a  slight  increase  but  figures 
being  received  since  then  indicate  a 
drop.  Up  to  and  including  June  18, 
36,280  cars  were  shipped  as  compared 
with  32,306  in  the  same  period  in  May. 
The  district  is  now  loading  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  its  normal  output 
but  this  is  largely  confined  to  the  non- 
union sections.  Union  operators  are 
producing  less  than  30  per  cent. 

A  peculiar  situation  has  come  to  light 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.,  which 
owns  mines  at  Snow  Shoe.  The  rail- 
road company  is  buying  coal  on  the 
market  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  it  can 
mine  its  own  and  consequently  its  mines 
are  closed. 

The  big  steel  companies  that  have 
mines  in  the  district  are  engaging  in 
commercial  trade  and  are  selling  coal 
at  such  low  prices  that  the  union  mines 
cannot  compete. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Tidewater  Shipments  Slutnp  —  Market 
Conditions  Fail  to  Imp^-ove  —  Produc- 
tion Dropping. 

Fairmont 
Production  was  slightly  less  during 
the  week  ended  June  18  due  to  a  drop 
in  Tidewater  shipments.  There  were 
around  210  mines  idle  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  from  day  to  day  and 
mines  going  had  only  about  two  days' 
work.     In  spots  a  few  companies  were 


producing  in  a  limited  manner,  but  if 
anything  conditions  appeared  to  be 
growing  worse  instead  of  better,  with 
prices  getting  still  weaker.  Slack  was 
down  to  $1,  with  mine  run  about  $2. 

Northern  Panhandle 
With  virtually  no  contracts  being 
closed  and  with  quietness  prevailing  in 
the  spot  market  but  little  coal  was 
moved  except  to  Lake  points.  Conges- 
tion of  the  piers  at  the  loA'er  ports 
was  growing  so  serious  that  a  curtail- 
ment of  this  movement  is  in  prospect. 
Prices  ranged  $2.50@$2.90  on  prepared 
sizes,  $2.25@$2.50  on  mine  run,  and 
slack  was  soft  at  $1.50. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Idleness  More  Pronounced — Spot  Prices 
Soften — R.R.  Busiyiess  the  Only  Outlet. 
Comparatively  few  plants  were  run- 
ning during  the  week  ended  June  18. 
There  was  virtually  no  demand  for  spot 
coal  and  prices  were  decidedly  weak; 
Pool  9  ranged  around  $2.75  and  Pool 
10  about  $2.50.  A  little  railroad  fuel 
business  was  about  all  that  remained. 
Aside  from  a  few  operations  at  Thomas 
and  around  Potomac  Manor,  idleness 
was  general  on  the  Western  Maryland 
in  the  Potomac  territory. 


Middle  Western 


MIDWEST   REVIEW 

Production  Still  Dropping  —  No 
Monthly  Price  Increase  for  July  —  .All 
Markets  Sluggish. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  during 
the  next  few  weeks  the  tonnage  pro- 
duced bv  this  country  will  drop  con- 
sid  rably  below  the  8,000,000-mark.  Re- 
ports coming  in  from  all  over  the 
Middle  West  are  that  sales  are  increas- 
ingly hard  to  make  both  on  stean-  and 
domestic.  Some  of  the  mines  producing 
the  best  grades  to  be  had  in  the  West 
are  running  at  25  per  cent  while  others 
have  philosophically  decided  to  close 
down  and  wait  -intil  conditions  become 
more  normal. 

Ordinarily  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
the  retail  trade  is  placing  orders  freely 
for  coal  to  be  used  in  threshing.  This 
year  no  orders  have  oeen  placed.  The 
same  amount  of  coal,  however,  will 
have  to  be  used  for  threshing  the  grain. 
The  difference  is  that  this  year  the 
farmers  are  feeling  so  poor  they  are 
delaying  purchases  until  the  very  last 
minute. 

A  few  years  ago,  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  anthracite  operators, 
the  mine  owners  in  Franklin  County 
started  the  practice  of  raising  the  price 
of  their  coal  10c.  every  month  through- 
out the  summer  season.  This  pi-ac- 
tice  has  been  found  to  work  to 
advantage  as  it  gives  the  retail 
trade  some  little  extra  incentive  to- 
ward stocking  up  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  year  the  Frank- 
lin County  operators  have  reluctantly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  increase  their  circular  urice  for 
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the  month  of  July;  $4.05,  therefore, 
will  be  the  circular  price  for  6-in. 
lump,  6x3  furnace,  and  3x2  egg. 
It  is  extremely  problematical  at  this 
writing  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  August. 

Demand  for  steam  coals,  if  it  can  be 
spoken  of  as  a  demand,  continues  to  be 
very  sluggish.  Those  who  are  buying  at 
all  are  only  tempted  into  the  market 
by  bargains  which  are  being  offered  at 
considerably  below  cost.  Some  of  the 
industries  engaged  in  producing  build- 
ing material  are  operating  on  a  fairly 
satisfactory  basis,  but  this  is  the  only 
line  of  industry  which  has  shown  any 
signs  of  improvement  during  the  last 
month.  We  have  heard  of  several  cases 
in  which  factories  had  placed  orders  for 
substantial  tonnages,  but  a  little  later 
were  forced  to  cancel  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  orders  which  had  been  in  pros- 
pect had  failed  to  materialize.  If  a 
very  careful  survey  were  made  of  all 
the  factories  in  the  Middle  West,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  average  fac- 
tory has  an  ample  supply  of  coal  on 
hand.  These  stocks  have  been  gradu- 
ally built  up  since  the  first  of  the  year 
when  bargains  began  to  be  noticeable 
on  the  open  market. 

Labor  conditions  continue  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  mines  experiencing  a  little 
trouble,  but  the  labor  market  is  so 
flooded  that  the  miners  are  not  in  a 
very. strong  position.  Added  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  operator 
needs  but  little  encouragement  to  close 
his  mines;  should  labor  show  an  un- 
reasonable spirit  and  no  desire  to  co- 
operate in  these  trying  times,  the  oper- 
ators feel  that  they  are  quite  justified 
in  closing  until  labor  difficulties  have 
been  adjusted. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Movement  Slow,  but  Prices  Well  Main- 
tained —  Not  Much  Overproduction  — 
Domestic  Moving  Better. 

The  field  is  not  overproducing  at  the 
present  time,  as  some  of  the  big  com- 
panies are  operating  only  a  few  of 
their  mines,  and  some  of  the  little  ones 
are  down.  Some  of  the  large  com- 
panies which  are  operating  are  running 
at  full  speed,  which  is  reducing  costs, 
over  part-time  operations.  As  a  whole 
the  situation  is  not  bad,  as  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  prepared  sizes,  and 
stoker  burners  are  taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  steam  coals. 

There  has  been  a  slightly  improved 
market  for  domestic  sizes  as  a  result 
of  the  season  advancing,  and  retailers 
have  been  buying  well  in  Louisville. 
The  movement  into  Nashville,  Mem- 
phis, the  Chicago  district  and  a  few 
other  points  has  been  as  good  as  antici- 
pated. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Market  Continues  Poor  —  Prices  Still 
Breaking  —  Railroad  Tonnage  Light  — 
Future  Not  Encouraging. 

The   Carterville   situation   is   practic- 
ally unchanged,  except  in  the  matter  of 


price.  Association  prices  are  slowly 
but  surely  breaking.  Franklin  and 
Williamson  screenings,  both  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  markets,  are  around  $1.25. 
Prices  on  domestic  sizes  of  lump,  egg 
and  nut  are  weakening.  The  independ- 
ents are  as  low  as  $3  for  lump,  egg 
and  nut,  $2.75  for  mine  run  and  they  are 
unable  to  work  more  than  a  couple  of 
days  a  week  with  these  prices.  Rail- 
road tonnage  is  a  trifle  lighter. 

In  the  Duquoin  field  somewhat  sim- 
iliar  conditions  exist,  both  as  to  prices 
and  working  time.  In  both  fields  many 
mines  are  idle  and  some  work  only  one 
day  a  week.  The  Mt.  Olive  district  is 
quiet,  with  one  to  two  days  work  per 
week  and  not  much  break  in  the  price. 
The  St.  Louis  price  is  $3.25  and  the 
country  figure  is  $3.50.  Most  of  this 
tonnage  is  moving  north  and  west  and 
steam  business  is  principally  on 
contract. 

The  Standard  district  continues  in 
its  demoralized  shape.  The  mines  that 
are  working  get  one  to  three  days  per 
week  and  an  announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  several  mines  that  are 
now  working  will  suspend  until  condi- 
tions improve.  Railroad  tonnage  con- 
tinues light. 

Country  shipments  from  all  Illinois 
districts  are  exceedingly  small  in  com- 
parison with  past  years. 
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HIGH- VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Market  Conditions  Growing  Worse — 
Prices  Further  Depressed — Lake  Move- 
ment Slowing. 

Kanawha 
Little  coal  was  mined  during  the 
week  ended  June  18,  owing  to  an  almost 
total  absence  of  spot  demand.  There 
was  so  little  business  being  placed  that 
prices  were  depressed  further  and  pro- 
ducers who  were  able  to  secure  as  much 
as  $2  •  for  mine  run  considered  them- 
selves fortunate.  Slack  ranged  $1@ 
$L10  and  lump  was  not  more  than 
$2.75. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

While  Logan  production  was  large, 
yet  the  bulk  of  the  output  was  confined 
to  a  few  companies  shipping  to  their 
(;wn  docks  at  Lake  points.  Demand  was 
ndt  improved  although  inquiries  were 
sl.ghtly  heavier.  Prices,  when  offered, 
were  too  low  for  operators'  acceptance. 

Thacker  production  fluctuated  be- 
tween 80.000  and  90,000  tons  with  no 
market  losses  amounting  to  about  70,- 
000  tons,  but  there  were  no  strike 
losses.  Much  coal  was  moving  on  con- 
tract, but  the  spot  market  was  some- 
what weaker  if  anything. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
Operations  were  not  over  25  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity.  Market  condi- 
tions were  worse  and  complete  stagna- 
tion prevailed.  Industrial  buying  was 
lighter  and  Lake  shipments  were  de- 
creasing. 


Virginia 

No  headway  was  made  by  operators 
in  speeding  up  production.  Few  spot 
orders  were  recorded,  producers  being 
dependent  on  such  contracts  as  were 
still  in  force.  Prices  were  still  very 
soft,  owing  to  the  light  demand.  There 
was  so  little  call  for  coke  that  almost 
none  was  being  made  or  shipped. 

LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Tidewater  Demand  Easier  —  Market 
Conditions  Less  Favorable  —  Steam 
Prices  Pushed  Down  —  Domestic  Busi- 
ness Hard  to  Accept. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

With  Tidewater  tonnage  declining 
the  New  River  field  felt  the  effect  of 
the  slump  in  demand  during  the  week 
ended  June  18.  However,  this  had  not 
yet  restricted  production,  but  had 
softened  prices.  Free  coal  was  in 
excess  of  takers  and  Inland  market 
prices  on  mine  run  dropped  to  as  low 
as  $2.50.  There  was  no  call  for  slack 
coal,  which  caused  producers  to  accept 
fewer  orders  for  the  prepared  sizes. 

Gulf  production  did  not  average  more 
than  55  per  cent  of  capacity,  due  par- 
ticularly to  the  drop  in  Tidewater  de- 
mand. Much  coal  was  accumulating  at 
the  piers,  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
an  early  embargo. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

The  lull  in  demand  affected  Pocahon- 
tas production  very  strongly.  Spot  de- 
mand was  greatly  weakened  especially 
on  slack  coal.  Hence,  opei*ators  were 
not  slow  to  accept  orders  for  prepared 
sizes. 

Tug  River  production  also  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  dwindling  market  for 
smokeless  coal,  shipments  being  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  contract 
orders.  Heavy  Lake  shipments  were 
made,  but  much  of  this  coal  was  not 
being  dumped,  adding  to  the  growing 
congestion  at  the  lower  docks. 


West 


UTAH 

Public    Will   Not    Buy  — Low    Rate    of 
Operatiojts  —  Prices   Unchanged. 

The  coal  situation  here  remains  un- 
changed. An  official  of  one  of  the 
prominent  retail  agencies  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  conversation  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  journal  the  other 
day.  said  he  did  not  believe  the  public 
could  bo  induced  to  buy  coal  now  if  the 
retail  price  were  reduced  by  two  dollars 
a  ton. 

The  tendency  of  the  men  employed 
at  the  mines  to  leave  the  fields  for 
other  work  is  very  slight.  Two  or  three 
day.*^'  work  a  week  brings  in  as  much 
as  many  of  the  men  wr>:ild  make  at 
other  occupations.  Besides,  like  their 
employers  and  the  dealers,  they  are 
expecting  every  Aveek  to  see  an  im- 
provoment  in  the  situation. 


ALABAMA 

The  Manchester  Coal  Co.,  Manchester, 
Walker  County,  has  completed  a  spur  line 
about  two  miles  long  to  its  new  develop- 
ments and  is  preparing  to  install  two  large 
steam  shovels.  The  stripping  operation  is 
on  the  Black  Creek  Seam,  the  spur  track 
connecting  with  the  Alabama  Central  R.R. 

James  Gallagher  and  John  R.  Smith  have 
sold  the  lease  operated  by  the  Sunligrht 
Mining:  Co.  to  the  I.  O.  Drewry  Mining  Co. 

This  is  also  a  stripping  operation  and  the 
production  of  coal  will  be  resumed  by  the 
new   owners. 


rate  coal  companies  in  the  city.  Public 
schools  were  divided  into  five  districts  and 
bids  were  received  separately  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  bids  received  for  supplying  the 
schools  with  fuel  are  said  to  be  $2,500 
lower  than  those  received  by  the  board 
last  year. 


ILLINOIS 

After  having  made  extensive  repairs  the 
Decatur  Coal  Co.  has  started  mining  coal. 
The  tipple  has  been  covered  with  galvan- 
ized iron  and  has  been  otherwise  repaired 
in  its  structural  frame.  The  mine  and 
equipment  are  now  in  good  condition  for 
the  coming  season.  Several  days  each  week 
are  being  put  in  by  the  miners. 

The  Midland  Counties  Coal  Co.  is  adver- 
tising an  issue  of  $222,000  of  bonds  bear- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest  and  due  in  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years.  The  bonds  are  offered 
at  prices  which  will  yield,  if  held  to  ma- 
turity, approximately  75  per  cent.  The  bonds 
are  a  direct  mortgage  on  the  property  of 
the  company  located  at  Sherman,  Pawnee 
and  Kincaid,  111.,  and  at  Otter  Creek  Junc- 
tion, Ind.  The  company  was  organized  in 
1913  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Illinois  Midland  Coal  Co.  It 
has  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000,  all  of 
which  is  owned  by  the  Commonwealth 
Coal  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  mines  have  been 
leased  to  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  until  1938. 


INDIANA 

Harold  Henderson  and  William  Lackey, 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  Indiana,  have  tried  over  50 
cases  before  the  state  industrial  board.  All 
of  these  cases  were  filed  with  the  board 
by  miners  who  were  injured  or  by  rela- 
tives of  miners  who  were  killed  during 
their  work.  The  board  was  in  session  from 
June  10  until  June  24.  Courts  were  held 
in  Sullivan,  Clinton,  Rockville,  Terre  Haute 
and  Brazil. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Bollinger-Jones  Coal  Co.  made  an 
assignment  at  Hazard  recently  and  the  re- 
ceiver named  was  the  directinfr  head  of  one 
of  the  producing  companies  holding  a  heavy 
amount  of  claims  against  the  concern.  A 
statement  has  been  issued  to  the  effect  that 
the  company  will  be  able  to  pay  its  in- 
debtedness if  prompt  collections  can  be 
made.  Some  of  the  mines  in  the  Hazard 
field  are  said  to  be  heavy  losers. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  approved 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Crestmont 
Coal  Co.,  Crestmont.  $10,000  capital.  J.  A. 
Heaton,  P.  Sternberg  and  G.  P.  Bobbitt, 
all  of  Crestmont. 


OHIO 

The    United    Coal    Sales    Co.,    is    a    new 

wholesale  concern  located  in  Columbus, 
which  handles  the  output  of  the  Pomeroy 
Colleries  Co.,  in  the  Pomeroy  Bend  field  and 
the  Twin  Ada  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Jackson 
field.  C.  E.  Aumiller,  V.  G.  Miller  and  W. 
E.  Evans  are  in  the  management  of  the 
company. 

A  total  of  $15,000  has  already  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Rush  Meadows  Coal  Co., 
Cincinnati,  in  establishing  a  coal  yard  in 
Norwood,  and  the  company  is  contemplating 
spending  $25,000  more  in  the  construction 
of  flight  conveyors  and  screen  equipment. 

Contracts  approximating  more  than 
$101,000  to  supply  coal  to  the  public  schools 
in  Cincinnati  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  to  five  sepa- 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Ellsworth  mines  of  the  Ellsworth 
Colliers  Co.,  a  subsidiary  concern  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  has  resumed  work 
in  full  at  its  No.  1  plant,  after  a  shut- 
down of  almost  six  months.  About  500 
miners  are  employed  and  additional  men 
will  be  taken  on  as  necessary.  All  of  the 
coal  produced  will  be  pulverized  and 
shipped  to  the  byproduct  plant  of  the  steel 
company  at  Buffalo. 

Mayor  Connell  has  lifted  the  ban  that 
has  been  on  the  John  Gibbons  Coal  Co. 
in  South  Scranton  recently  and  the 
company  has  resumed  operations.  Work 
at  the  mine  was  halted  by  the  city  be- 
cause of  complaints  registered  by  two  prop- 
erty owners  over  the  workings  of  the  com- 
pany, but  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
among  all  concerned  and  the  city  is  sat- 
isfied. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Bourne-Fuller   Co. 

was  held  at  the  company's  coal  and  coke 
operations  at  Searights.  The  Bourne-Fuller 
Co.  leased  the  property  formerly  owned 
by  Taylor  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  Officers  re-' 
elected  are  R.  S.  Hall,  Cleveland,  president ; 
F.  K.  Moore.  Cleveland,  vice-president ;  F. 
H.  Ulmer,  Cleveland,  treasurer,  and  D.  B. 
Stauft,  of  Uniontown,  secretary  and  general 
manager.  The  company  now  is  shipping 
coal    only. 

Conditions  in  the  Connellsville  coke 
region  remain  practically  the  same,  except 
that  \V.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  is  putting  out  all 
its  ovens  and  will  ship  coal.  This  leaves 
but  very  few  ovens   in   the  region  going. 

The  directors  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 
have  decided  to  omit  the  dividend  due  on 
the  common  stock  July  1.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter 40c.  a  share  was  paid  on  the  issue 
and  in  a  previous  quarter  60c.  The  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  13  per  cent  was  de- 
clared on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  Windsor  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  contracted  for  the  instalation  of  two 
balanced  Marcus  screens  to  be  installed  in 
their  new  tipple  at  the  Beech  Bottom  mine. 

The  Paramount  Coal  Co.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal.  Operations  will  be  in  the 
Massillon  field.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  John  Boxley  and  Orris  Ames. 

Coal  dredgers  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Sunbury  have  discovered  a  new  ledge  of 
coal,  said  to  contain  10.000  tons  of  mer- 
chantable sizes.  Lest  the  shifting  currents 
carry  it  away  before  it  is  "harvested"  the 
dredgers  are  working  day  and  night  and 
are  collecting  600   tons  a   day. 


Robert  M.  Jones  and  John  Koblegard 
will  organize  a  company  to  mine  coal  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  the  Clarksburg  sec- 
tion. They  have  incorporated  the  Jonen- 
Kobleicard   Coal    Co. 

A  deal  was  consummated  early  in  Jane 
by  Brownsville  people  for  the  purchase  of 
abouf  1.400  acres  of  Freeport  and  Kittan- 
ning  coal  in  Clinton  district  of  Monongalia 
County.  The  consideration  involved  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000.  None  of 
the  coal  land  has  been  developed,  only  a 
few  openings  having  been  made  to  secure 
coal    for   household    use. 

The  West  Virginia  charter  of  the  Cleve- 
land Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich., 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  surrendered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  this  company 
having  decided  to  become  an  Ohio  corpo- 
ration. The  mines  of  the  company  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Logan  field. 

Approximately  250  acres  in  Mingo  County 
are  to  be  de%-eloped  by  the  West  William- 
son Coal  Co.,  the  capital  stock  of  which 
has  been  increased  from  $25,000  to  $75.- 
000.  The  company  was  only  organized  a 
short  time  ago,  C.  S.  Waugh  being  the 
president  as  woU  as  general  manager. 

Improvements  are  to  be  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  .American  RoUInir  Mill  Co..  at 
Nell  is,  Fayette  County,  where  several 
mines  are  located.  At  the  point  named 
the  company  plans  to  erect  a  store,  office 
building  and  theater.  Headquarters  of  this 
company  are  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 

After  Increasing  its  capital  stock  ma- 
terially so  as  to  bring  the  interests  of  the 
company  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  into  one  organization  the 
Home  Coal  Co.  has  changed  its  name  to 
the  P.  V.  &  K.  Coal  Co.  This  cincem  is 
headed  by  A.  K.  Robinson. 

Organization  of  the  William  Dempster 
Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $50,000.  presages  development  of 
coal  territory  en  a  fairly  large  scale. 
Largely  interested  in  the  new  concern  are: 
William  Dempster,  .\lice  Adalade  Dempster. 
Ducan  Reid.  Elizabeth  Reid.  and  C.  S. 
Mv'nro.  all  of  Charleston. 

Within  the  next  few  months  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Stone  Coal  Co.  to  begin 
operations  at  -'ts  new  plant  at  Sand  Run 
in  Ifpshur  County.  The  company  1  as  se- 
cured a  tract  of  coal  at  this  point  on  the 
Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  is 
now  installing  a  siding.  No  time  will  be 
lost  in  driving  a  heading  and  in  putting 
in   a  plant. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

E.  M.  Burns  and  William  H.  Smith,  of 
Ebonsburg.  Pa.,  have  become  the  owners 
of  the  Foye-Splint  Coal  Co.'s  holdings  of 
Charleston.  They  are  situated  in  the  Elk 
River  district  of  Clay  Coimty  and  comprise 
1,000  acres  of  premium  coal. 

.\nnouncements  of  the  12th  meeting  of  the 
Sline    Inspectors'    Institute    of    .Vmerica,    to 

be  held  July  12-14,  in  Charleston,  have  been 
mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
by  Secretary  J.  W.  Paul,  who  extends  an 
invitation  to  all  state,  coimty  and  provincial 
mine  inspectors  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  pro- 
gram is  an  interesting  conference  of  mine 
inspectors  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
coal  and  metal  mining.  Membership  dues 
for  the  years  1918  and  1919  have  been 
remitted  and  old  members  are  entitled  to 
continue  their  membership  by  the  payment 
of  dues  ($5)  for  1920  and  1921  ;  there  is 
no  initiation  fee.  New  members  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  meeting,  when  the  proceedings 
for   1920   and  1921   will   be   distributed. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  reorganiz.ition  of  the  Western  Fuel 
Corporation  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  until  lately 
known  as  the  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co., 
is  complete.  The  change  will  not  bring  any 
important  reconstructirt  as  to  management 
or  policy.  The  directing  heads  are  the 
same.  G.  W.  Bowen  being  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  managing  director,  and  John  Hunt, 
general  manager.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  launching  of  the  new  corporation 
presages  a  disposition  to  be  ready  for  an 
extension  of  the  development  of  the  com- 
pany's mines  when  market  conditions  war- 
rant. 

It  is  stated  that  the  collieries  of  the 
Province  of  ,\lberta  are  contemplating 
entering  the  bunkering  business  in  British 
Cohimbia.  Howard  Stutchbury,  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  .\lberta.  has  been  visiting  the 
city  of  Prince  Ruport  arranging  for  bimk- 
ers  for  the  best  grades  of  .\lberta  coal  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
mercantile   traffic  to  and  from   that  port. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

At  least  one  million  tons  of  Cape  Breton 
coal  will  be  shi'^ped  to  the  Montreal  mar- 
ket by  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  this  summer, 
according  to  Alex  Dick,  general  sales  agent 
of  the  company.  The  company  has  already 
shipped  150,000  tons,  or  as  much  as  was 
sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  during  the 
whole  of  1920. 
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Directors  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  R.R.  have  deferred 
until  next  September  action  on  dividends 
of  both  preferred  and  common  stock  for 
the  first  half-year,  pending  adjustment  of 
accounts  with  the  Government. 

In  the  complaint  of  the   Brazil  Clay   Co., 

an  examiner  recommends  that  the  rates 
during  federal  control  on  intrastate  ship- 
ments of  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in 
the  Clinton  and  Brazil  districts  to  com.- 
plainants  plants  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  be  declared 
Tinreasonable. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Huntington  and  Broad  Top 
MouDtain  B.K.  and  Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
for  authority  to  issue  securities  or  to  as- 
sume obligations  or  liabilities  with  respect 
•of  the  securities  of  others,  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  four  new  locomotives 
and  ten  new  all  steel  passenger  train 
cars  costing  $411,393. 

The  Pennsylvania  public  service  commis- 
sion has  ordered  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  re- 
vise its  through  transportation  rate  from 
the  Jeddo  and  Latimer  mines  to  West 
Hazleton,  via  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton 
Ky.  Junction.  The  new  rate  is  to  be  $1.20 
a  gross  ton  instead  of  the  combined  cost 
of  $1.96  for  prepared  sizes  and  $1.68  a  ton 
for   steam   sizes. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  West  Virginia  Ky.  Co.  to  con- 
struct an  industrial  spur  or  branch  line 
extending  from  a  point  on  its  main  line 
near  Virginia  Station,  W.  Va.,  to  a  point 
in  Washington  County.  Pa.,  a  distance  of 
3.2  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
new  coal  mines. 

The  Commission  has  assigned  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Ideal  Fuel  Co.  vs.  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads,  for  hearing  be-^ 
fore  it  on  July  15,  in  Washington. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Leliigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  has  recom- 
mended as  follows:  Rates  on  unprepared 
•anthracite  from  various  mines  and  culm 
banks  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  in  the 
Lehigh  and  Wyoming  regions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  breakers  in  the  same  regions  for 
preparation  or  for  re-preparation,  and  re- 
forwarding  by  way  of  that  railroad,  to  be 
held  unreasonable.  Rates  on  the  same 
commodity  from  Rahn  Colliery  at  Seek, 
Pa.,  to  other  collieries  and  washeries  on 
the  Lehigh  and  New  England  R.R.  from 
June  25.  1918  to  Aug.  15,  1918.  unreason- 
able. Rates  on  Buckwheat  No.  3  from 
collieries  and  washeries  in  the  Panther 
Creek  mining  district,  Pa.,  to  Power  House 
(Hauto),  Pa.,  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  24,  191  S, 
legally  applicable.  Rates  from  Junt-  25, 
1918  to  Feb.  28.  1920,  unreasonable. 
Waiver  of  undercharges  authorized. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  ITnion  Traction 
€o.  of  Indiana,  an  examiner  -.-ecommends 
that  p;it<'s  for  intrastate  transportation  of 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  the  L'.-iOn 
groui)  in  southwestern  Indiana  to  destina- 
tions northeast  of  Indianapolis  from  .(uiie 
to   Octol)er    1918    are   not   unreasonable. 

Tlie  Tampa,  Fla.,  Coal  Co.,  in  a  com- 
plaint to  the  1.  C.  C.  alleges  unreasonable 
rat<'S  on  eoal  from  i>oints  in  .Mabaina  to 
Tiimpa  under  General  Order  No.  28  and 
asks   for   reparation. 

An  I.  C.  C.  <>xaminer  recommends  that 
the  rates  on  stnilhing  coal  from  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  an<l  West  Virginia,  sacked  at 
St.  Louis,  and  reshipped  to  Western  destina- 
tions, which  \ver(^  c<)tnplaine(l  against  l)y 
the  Komann  ant!  BiiNh  I'ig  Iron  \'  Coke  Co., 
be   luld    to   be    reasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Opp  C<»nl  Co.  an 
examint-r  recotninends  that  r.itcs  applicable 
to  certain  cars  of  bituminous  coal  shipped 
intrastate  (hiring  federnl  control  from 
points  in  or  contiguous  to  the  Linton  and 
Princeton  districts  to  Aurora,  Ind.,  be  ht>Id 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  tli.>y  ex- 
ceeded  $1.:!0  a   ton   subsiMpiently  established. 

The  ,led<lo-ilighland  Coal  Co.  complains 
against  iiiirt<as-.)nabU'  rates  on  anthracite 
coal  shipped  between  June  25.  1918.  and 
March  22.  1919,  from  mln(>s  and  culm  l>anks 
to  breakers  in   the  lA^high   region. 

The  i'hieago,  laike  Sliore  \'  South  Bend 
K.v.  Co.,  of  Michigan  Cily.  Ind.  in  a  com- 
plaint to  tie  commission  attacks  as  unrea- 
aonalile  tht>  rates  on  coal  fioin  Cass.  Ind.. 
to  Michigan  Cily  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  the  Illinois  Central  to  nu'et  the  rate  in 
effect  betw<'en  the  same  points  via  n.  dif- 
ferent   route. 

The  Utah  Fuel  Co..  of  Sunnyside,  Utah, 
complains    against    unreasonable    rates    on 


slack   from   its   mine   tipple   to   storage  bins 
at    Sunnyside. 

The  Michigan  Paper  Mills  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation of  KalaiTiazoo  complains  against  un- 
reasonable rates  on  coal  from  the  Ohio 
and  inner  and  outer  Crescent  fields  to 
destinations   in    Indiana   and    Michigan. 


Personals 


D.  Hugh  Jenks,  general  manager  of  the 
Producers  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati,  made  an  airplane  trip  from 
that  city  to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  to  attend  the 
funeral   of  a   business   associate. 

F.  E.  Clark  has  been  appointed  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change, Inc..  with  office  in  the  Central 
Square    Building,    New    York    City. 

Quinn  Morton,  president  of  the  Wood- 
Morton  Fuel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  patient 
in   the   Good   Samaritan   Hospital. 

W.  P.  Tams,  president  of  the  Guyan  Col- 
lieries Corporation,  of  the  Gulf  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  and  of  other  smokeless  concerns, 
reached  Vancouver,  B.  C,  early  in  June 
on  his  way  home  from  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

The  Marion  County  coal  region  had  as 
a  visitor  during  the  early  part  of  June 
Edward  Hlnes,  widely  known  in  Chicago 
lumber  and  coal  circles.  Mr.  Hines  has 
large  coal  holdings  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

During  the  first  week  of  June  Harry 
Wih.vel,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  who  is  largely 
interested  in  coal  lands  in  northern  West 
Virginia,  left  for  Europe  expecting  to  visit 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Scotland 
during  the  summer  months.  He  will  be  at 
EdinburgH  during  the  International  Rotary 
convention. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Fairmont  region 
of  West  Virginia  was  C.  T.  Denly,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Schroeder- 
Kelly   Coal    Co. 

J.  A.  Paisle.v,  of  Cleveland,  interested  in 
the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  of  northern  West 
Virginia  and  in  the  Kelly's  Creek  Colliery 
Co.  in  south f^rn  "West  Virginia,  was  in  Fair- 
mont early  in  June. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  southern  part 
of  West  Virginia  was  George  1..  Rogers, 
of  the  Mon-'Scott  Fuel  Co.,  of  Morg^ntown. 

Josiah  Keel.v,  general  manager  of  the 
Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Kayford,  was  at  Fair- 
mont early  in  June  attending  the  sessions 
of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Institute. 

A  visitor  in  northern  West  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  early  [)art  of  June  was  ,J.  J.  Ross, 
of  Logan,  general  manager  of  the  Logan 
Mining  Co. 

Frank  .1.  Honan,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  New  York  trade  from  his  former  con- 
nection, has  returned  to  that  city  and  will 
represent  the  Tuttle  Corporation,  coal  ex- 
porters of  15  Broad  Street,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Mr.  Honan  was  recently  con- 
nected with  the  T.,ogansport  Coal  Corpora- 
tion of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Association  Activitiet 


Central  Coal  Association 

The  members  of  the  executive  comniittee 
.  f  the  association  met  in  Altoona  recently 
'. ^  draft  the  policy  of  the  association  rela- 
t've  to  the  stand  taken  by  the  United  Mine 
A>  orkers  of  District  No.  2.  referred  to  the 
committee  at  the  meeting  a  week  previous. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  requires 
further  consideration  of  the  jiolicv  to  be 
pursued. 

The  failure  of  the  mine  workers  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  of  the  association 
for  a  conference  has  resulted  in  a  wide- 
spread oi)inion  among  operators  that  the 
principl(>  of  collective  bargaining  has  failed 
and  that  no  relit^f  can  be  expected  from  that 
source  in   the  way  of  co-operation. 

The  fact  that  competitive  regions  are 
working  on  a  1917  scale  or  less,  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  orders  and  contracts  which 
have  been  held  by  the  union  operators,  in 
many  Instances  covering  periods  of  twenty 
years.  Difference  between  the  union  scale 
and  those  iiaid  by  competitive  regions  re- 
sults in  a  lower  cost  by  80c.  @$1   per  ton. 

If  the  depressed  business  conditions 
should  last  until  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent union  scale,  which  expires  ••Vpril  1, 
1922,  there  being  no  indication  of  Intprove- 


ment  in  sight,  the  operators  will  suffer  a 
loss  of  business  that  it  has  taken  them  many 
years  to  establish.  The  effect  of  this  situa- 
tion will  not  be  confined  to  operators  alone, 
but  to  thousands  of  miners,  merchants, 
bankers,  professional  men  and  others.  A 
readjustment  of  the  scale  seems  imperative. 
Instead  of  recognizing  a  condition  that 
exist.5,  the  executive  officers  of  the  union 
are  busily  extending  propaganda  for  the 
nationalization  of  coal  mines  and  a  control 
of  industry  by  the  miners.  In  other  words, 
they  are  "busily  engaged  in  attempting  to 
sovietize  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field. 
This  situation,  which  not  only  concerns  the 
operators,  Ijut  all  invested  capital,  is  so 
serious  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Central  Association  feels  that  it  requires 
further  serious  consideration  and  will  meet 
in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the  proposi- 
tion   further. 


Industrial  News 


Cincinnati,  Oliio — Offices  of  thirteen  coal 
companies  whose  headquarters  are  in  Cin- 
cinnati, have  recently  moved  their  offices 
from  former  locations  to  more  spacious 
quarters  in  the  new  Dixie  Terminal  Build- 
ing. Those  who  have  so  moved  are ; 
Thomas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.  ;  Semet  Solvay 
Co.  ;  Elkhorn  Piney  Coal  Mining  Co.  ;  Inter- 
state Coal  &  Dock  Co.  ;  Ohio  &  Kentucky 
Fuel  Co.  ;  Logan  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  ; 
Riddle  Coal  Co.  ;  Old  Dominion  Coal  Cor- 
poration ;  Okey  Meadows  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  ; 
Carter  Coal  Co.  ;  Ogle  Coal  Co.  ;  M.  A. 
Hanna  Coal  Co.  and  Jewett,  Bigelow  and 
Brooks. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Hercules  Powder 
Co.  has  purchased  the  properties,  assets 
and  business  of  the  Aetna  Explosive  Co., 
Inc.  By  this  purchase  the  Hercules  com- 
pany will  acquire  high  explosives,  or 
dynamite,  plants  near  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Emporium.  Pa.,  Sinnamahoning,  Pa.,  Ish- 
peming,  Mich.,  and  Fayville.  111.,  two  black 
blasting  powder  plants,  one  at  Goes  Station, 
Ohio  and  the  other  near  Birmingham,  Ala., 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  blasting 
caps  and  electric  blasting  caps  at  Port 
Ewen,  N.  Y.  and  a  plant  for  the  pianu- 
facture  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  for  use 
in  blasting  caps,  at  Prescotti  Ontario, 
Canada. 


Obituary 


C.  F.  McNamara,  a  retail  coal  merchant 
of  .Superior,  Wis.,  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  recently  and  died  within  a  few 
minutes  after  being  taken  home.  He  had 
been  a  resident  of  Superior  for  twenty- 
seven    years. 

George  .lones,  coal  operator  and  merchant, 
of  East  I'.ei-nstadt.  Ky..  was  shot  and  in- 
stantly killed  while  riding  on  the  running 
board  of  an  auto,  near  that  town,  the  shot 
coming  from  a  mountainside  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  away.  Chris  Evans,  a  half- 
crazy  pioneer  of  the  district,  was  arrested 
and  ciiarged   with   the  murder. 
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Coming    Meetings 


The  liiiiil  iiiKtoii  Coal  and  Industrial  Kn- 
position  will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building.  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Sept.  19  to  24  incl.  Chairman  of  committee. 
Thomas  .\.  Palmer.  Huntington  Chamber 
of  Conunt>rce.  Huntington. 

.\mcrican  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
urgical  Kngiueers  will  meet  at  Wilkes- 
land.  ()hi<^.  Sept.  14.  15  and  16.  Secretary, 
Bradley  Stoughton.  29  West  39th  St..  New 
York    ('ity'. 

National  .'Vssociation  of  Cost  .Vccountants 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Sept.  14.  15  and  16.  Secretary, 
S.  C.  McLeod.   130  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  .•Vmerica  will 
hold  its  twelfth  anniuil  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton, W  Va..  July  12  to  15.  Secretary.  J.  W. 
Paul,    r.ureau   of  Mines,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Chicago.  111..  Julv  13, 
and  14. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  and  Na- 
tional ■•'.\position  of  Mines  and  >Iining 
Equipment.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention on  Oct.  17  to  22  at  the  Coliseum, 
Chicago.  III.  .\ssistant  secretary.  John  T. 
Burns.   Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,   III. 


The  car  supply  is  now  ample  and  rai 
road  movement  is  free  from  congestion. 

Coal  prices  will  not  be  lower. 

You,  like  the  other  fellow,  are  permitting 
your  coal  stocks  to  decrease  in   the  ex- 
pectation that  prices  are  going  still  lowe 
Your  are 'surely  playing  with  fire. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Wentz  Depend- 
able Coals.  They  are  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity and  there  is  a  particular  grade  for 
every  individual  plant. 

When  the  call  for  coal  comes  from  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  somebody  must  be 
skipped — somebody  will  pay  the  price 
for  unnecessary  delay. 

Estimate  your  stock  capacity  now,  then 
get  in  touch  with  Wentz  Company. 


Call  on  our  Combustion  Engineering  Depart- 
ment for  fuel  sugsiestions.  Advice  will  be 
given  gratis  that  will  save  you  dollars. 


PBPBNDAB15 


COAL 


High    Grade 
Steam  Coal 

Clearfield 
Somerset 
Fairmont 
Pittsburgh 


Gas  Coals 

Westmoreland 

Fairmont 
Youghiogheny 


By-Products 
Coal 

Connellsville 
Pittsburgh 


WENTZ  COMPANY 


Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


90  West  Street,  New  York  Citv 


Dime   Bank   Building,   Detroit,    Mich. 


RETAIL 
DEALERS 


INDUSTRIALS 


TIDEWATER 
PIERS 


CENTRAL^ 

POWER 
STATIONSV 


GAS  AND 
BY-PRODUCT; 
■   PLANTS    ^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COAL 
&  COKE  CORP. 

Proprietors,  Aliners  and  Shippers 
'    of 


NEWPORT  NEWS 


NORFOLK 


COAL 


STEAM 
COALS 

Webster  Selected  Smithing  Coal 

Bunker  Contractors 


NEW  YORK:  17  BATTERS  PLACE 


BUNKERS 
EXPORT 

CMG  Coal 

Will  Solve 

Your 

''Grate'' 

Problem 

ALL 
RAIL 

CORY  MANN  GEORGE 
CORPORATION 

26  Beaver  Street 
New  York 

Cable  Address  "Coreman" 


Boston,    141    Milk   St. 
Syracuse,    Union   Building 


Philadelphia,   Land   Title  Building 
Hartford,    ."{(J   I'earl   St. 


BALTIiVIORE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW  YORK 


log 


BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 


30,000  Tons  Daily 

from 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 


Wholesale  Coal  Company 


DETROIT 


GENERAL  OFFICES- 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE   BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SMITH  FALLS,  ONT. 


COVINGTON,  KY.         I 
— ,  ONT.  I 
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I        A  Man  Who  is  Now  Ii  Maine  may  be  The  Man  You  Need  in  Texas       | 


The  man  for  the  job — wherever  he  may  be — can  be  located  through  the 

SEARCHLIGHT  SECTION 


"SEARCHLlGHT'^ads  locate 
experienced  men  for  responsible 
positions  everywhere.  They 
give  a  wide  choice  of  candidates. 


<( 


For  Every  Business  ■want 

Think  SEARCHLIGHT  First'' 
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Over  the  C.  P.  &  K.  Line 

of  Quality  and  Service 

Quality  without  service  is   like   a  locomotive  without   an   engineer.    Service   added   to 
quality  is  an   unbeatable  combination   for  the  coal   consumer. 

We   are  shippers  of   the  highest   grade  coals   mined.      In   addition   to    assuring   hlgH 
quality,  our  service  is  a  guarantee  of  deliveries  at  all  times. 

C.   P.  &  K.  coal  consumers  will  tell  you   that   they  ^ver(•   taken   care  of   in   runaway 
markets,  when  others  were  forced  to  go  out  on  the  spot  market  for  their  supply. 

AJAX  COAL  from  the  South  Fork  smokeless  coal  district  and  HERCULES,  a 
medium  volatile  coal,  are  two  IVIiller  \>in  Coals  noted  for  their  low  ash  and 
high  heat  units. 

All  C.  P.  &  K.  Coals  are  carefully  prepared  and  are  free  from  impurities. 

Prices  a-re  now  at  a  minimum.  This  is  the  proper  time  to  c.mnect  with  a 
reliable  operator. 

Why  not  try  a  carload  ? 

CAMPBELL,  PEACOCK  &  KINZER,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers   of  Anthracite   and   Bituwinnus    Coal   and   Coke 

Shipments  All  Rail  and  Tidewater 

GENERAL   OFFICES 

Widener   Bld^.,   Phila.,   Pa.  ^''"^f  "^  ^?;" 

Johnstown,    Pa. 


30  Church  St. 
New    York   City 

Boston    Office 

Coastwise  Coal  Co. 

113    State    St. 


Syracuse,  New  York 
Post    S'tandard    Bldg. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
60    Dorman    St. 
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Allen  &  Garcia  Company 

Andrews    Allen,    C.    E. 
John  Garcia,  £.  M. 

Consulting  and  C  onttructing  En- 
gineers. 

Designers  and  Constructors  of 
complete  coal  mines,  washers, 
tipples,  rescreening  plants,  etc. 
Electrification  of  Coal  Mines  a 
Specialty.  Examinations,  reports, 
and  appraisals,  coal  mining  and 
other  properties. 
21  East  Van  Ruren  St. 
Isabella  Building.  Chicago. 


Benedict,  M.  C. 

Consulling,  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineer. 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Elec- 
trical and  Steam  In.stallation  for 
mines.      Examinations,     Reports, 
Valu  atiniis. 
John  stown.  Pa. 


Card  Iron  Works  The  C.S. 
Co. 

Consulling  and  Mech.  Engineers. 
Designers  and  Builders  of  Com- 
plete Mine  Coal  Handling  Equip- 
ment. 
Established  1892.    Denver,  Colo. 


Chance,  H.  M.  &  Co. 

Consulting  Mining  Engineers  and 
Geologists. 

Coal  and  Iron. 

Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Crichton,  Andrew  B. 

Mining  Engineer. 
Examine     and     report    on   Coal 
properties.     Coal    estates    man- 
aged.     Cost    systems    installed. 
Construction  of  Mining  plants. 
Surveys  and  Maps. 
.'(iltnstown,   P;i 


Crichton,  Walter  G. 

Minimi  Kni/incrr. 
lOxamination  and    reports  on  co;il 
properties.     Coal    leasehold  prop- 
erties managed.       Installation  of 
proper  mining  syst  ems. 
Surveys  and  .Maps. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Cunningham,  W.  H. 

Consullini)  Mninig  Engineer  and 
deoloqist.  1  )osign  and  Construc- 
tion Coal  I'lants,  lOxaminatious, 
Valuation,  Reports  and  Surviys 
of  Coal,  Oil  and  MetalProperlics. 
Rooms  800-802  First  .Nationa 
Tnnk  Bldg.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Dunn,  C.C 

Consulting      Civil     and     Mining 

Engineer. 

Examinations  ,  and    Reports    on 

Coal   Lands,    Coal   Mines,   R.ail- 

ways  and  Structures. 

Room     703,        Robson-Prichard 

Bldg.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Netland,  Lars 

Consulting  Engineer 
Valuations  and  Reports,  Coal, 
Oil,  Timber  and  Water  Power 
Development.  Photo-Topograph- 
ic Surveys.  Northwestern 
.'\merica,  and  Sub-arctic  Fields. 
620-59th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Evans,  C.  G. 


Mining  Engineer. 
Examination  and  Reports  on 
Coal  Prop  crties.  Design  and 
Supervision  of  Construction  Coal 
Plants.  Sur  veys  and  Maps. 
Rooms  5-G  First  Xat'l.  Bank 
Rltlg.,  Pikeville,   Ky. 


Evans,  Geo.  Watkin 

Consulting    Mining  Engineer. 
Geological      Surveys,     Operating 
and  Valuation    Examinations  of 
Coal  Mines. 

Western  Coal  Fields  a  Specialty. 
2207  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Howard   N.    Eavenson  & 

Associates  Mining  Eniiineirs 
Examination  and  Reports  on 
Coal  Pr.  perties.  Design  and  Cc  n- 
etructioi  cf  C  al  Plants,  Valua- 
tions, Improvements  of  Existing 
Pr<  iperties. 
Union  Arcade   Bldg.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 


Krehbiel  Company 

Engineers — Constrnito*s, 
Complete  coal  mine  top  works. 
Electrification  of  coal  mines. 
Tipples,  horizontal  screens. 
Power   generation   and  distribu- 
tion.    Send  for  catalog  C. 
Marquotto  Ruikling.  Chicago. 


Means,  The  Charles  M., 
Co. 


Consulting  Engineert. 


96  West  St., 
\o\v  York. 


Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh. 


Porter,  Horace  C. 

Chemical  Engineer.  Fuel  Testing. 

Coal   Valuation   and  Tests,   .\sh 
Fusibility,  (!as  and  By-Product 
Yields     Investigations   at    Mine 
or  Plant. 
l.S.i.!  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Randolph,  H.  F. 

Consulting  Electrical  Engineer. 
Electrical    Construction, 
Supervision,    Examinations. 
2,327-28-29   Oliver  Bldg..   Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Read  Company,  R.  G. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
Coal  Tipples  and  Complete 
Plants  for  Handling  Coal  and 
Coke,  Including  Steel  and  Con- 
crete Structures.  Designed, 
Furnished  and  Erected. 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


Straight  &    McClure 

Civil  and  M  ining  Engineers 
Examination  8    and    Reports    on 
Coal  Propert  ies,   Mining  Plants 
Designed  and     Construction  Sup- 
ervised.   Hail  road  Surveys 
American  Ru  ilding, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Tate,  H.  E. 

Insurance  Engineer 

Inspections,  Reports,  Rate  anal- 
ysis and  Recommendations. 
P.  O.  Bos  12 

Pikeville,  Kentucky. 


Wehr  &  Walden 

Economical  Installation  of  Mine 
Haulage,  Pumps,  Ventilating  Sys- 
tems, Central  or  Isolated  Plants, 
Expert  Advice  on  Rearrange- 
ment of  Haulage  and  Cutting 
Systems.  100-102  West  Fayette 
Steet,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wendell.  Carl  A. 

Consulting  <fc  Designing  Em/imer 
Coal  Washing.  Briquetting.  Coal 
Washeries  Tested  for  Efficiency. 
Coal  .\nalyzed.  Coal  Tested.  Re- 
ports Made.  Complete  Designs. 
Plant  and  Laboratory  Facilities. 
15  Broad  St.  ,New  York  City. 


Wilkins  Co.,  The  W.  G. 

E;ig  neers  and  Architects 
Examinations  and  Reports  on 
Coal  Proper  ties.  Design  and 
Supervision  of  Construction  of 
Coal  Mining  and  Coke  Plants. 
Westinghouse  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wolfersperger,  J.  J. 

Consulting  Mining  Engineer 

Examinations  and  Reports 

731  Coor  r  Bldg.    Denver   Colo. 
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Hochstadter  Laboratories 

Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineer 
Testing  of  Coal.  Coke,  and  Fuels 
a  specialty.      General  Chemical 
analyses  and  reports. 
227  Front  St.,   New  York  City 


Pittsburgh  Testing 
Laboratory 


Inspectin g Engineers  and  Chem ists 

Analyses  and  Tests  of: 

Coal    and    Coke,    Gas,    Water, 
Clay,  etc. 

012  Grant  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIRECTORY  RATES: 

IJ^-inch  card 
$26.00   per   quarter 

($25.2,5    tor   .ndvertisin?    and 
75   cts.   for   subscription) 

^-inch   card 
$15.00    per   quarter 

t$14.25    for   advertising    and 
75  cts.  for  subscription) 

Minimum  order    3  mouilis 


"Opportunity"  Advertising:     Think  "Searchlight"  First! 

■jiMiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiii!uiiiiiiiiiuiuuiuuiumuiuiumimiiuiiiimHiiuii niiiiiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiamuumuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiuug 

Important  Notice  to  Advertisers 

To  secure  first-class  typographical  set  up  and  enable  us  to  submit 
proof  in  sufficient  time  to  make  any  necessary  corrections  before  g[oing 
to  press,  it  is  essential,  that  we  get  copy  in  our  hands  together  with  all 
necessary  cuts  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  date  of  publication. 

Coal  Age 
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•jnimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii n iiiii i iiiiiir 

I  CORE  DRILLING  | 

i      H.  R.  Ameling  Prospecting  Company,   Inc.      j 

i  20  Years'  Continuous  Service  I 

I  Not   a   Dissatisfied   Customer  | 

I  RoIIa,     Missouri  | 

I      Home:    State   Geologic   Survey,  Afissouri  School   of  Mines       | 

fllllllllllllllHIIirilllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIirrllllllirilllllllllllllnlllllllJIII iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiihS 

uiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic 


BU  FF 


Mining  Transits 
and    Levels 


The    "Buff"    is    the    result    of    50    years    of    instrument 

study    by    our    Mr.    Geo.    L.    Buff — our    present    manager. 

6end    lor    catalogue    20. 

Buff  &Buff  Mf  g.  Co.,  Jamaica  Plain  Stat'n,  Mass. 

Chicago.    231    No.    Wells    St. 
Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,    4  6   Dey  St.,   New  York. 


nHllllllllllinillllllllllilliiliiiiiilllliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiillllllliniiliiiiiluiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiii: 
ailllllllllllllllllllllliililiiiniiMiiiiiil iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiilllllllllllllllllllinillUllllllilliiiiiiiiiiilillliiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiilllllllllMiiiii>: 

I  DIAMOND  CORE  DRILLING  I 

5  .  .  — 

i  Write  or   Wire    Your   Inquiries.  = 

1  DIAMOND  DRILLING  &  EXPLORATION  CO.  1 

I  C.  C.  Hoover,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  1 

I  (Formerly  Diamond  Drilling  Dept.,  Birdsboro  Steel  = 

I  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co.)  = 

I  Deposit   National   Bank   Bldg.,   Ou   Bois,   Pa.  § 

nilllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJuiJiiiiiiiiuiMiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinirriiiiiiiiiniJiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiH 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiR 

I       The  Koppers  Company  Laboratories      | 

I  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  I 

§  Examination  of  Coal   for  By-Product  Recovery,  i 

1  Investigations  in  By-Product  Coke  and  = 

I  Gas   Manufacture,  | 

1  Ammonia,    Tar,    Benzols,    Gasoline.,    Refractory  1 

^s  Materials  i 

!iillliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiririiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

silllllllluililiiiilitiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiitiinu iiiiniiiiiiiiiinifiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

I     HANS  OLSON.  Pres.  JNO.  A.  FISHER,  Secy.     | 

I         Punxsutawney  Drilling  and         | 
I  Contracting  Company  | 

1  DIAMOND  DRILL  CONTRACTORS  | 

=  Testing  Bituminous  Coal  Lands  a  Specialty  = 

I     Weber  Bldg.  PUNXSUTAWNEY.  PA.     | 

iTiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

aniiiiiniHiiuiiniiniiiniiiiiiiiiniininiiinininninrniiiinniniiiiiniiimiiiriniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij: 
i    Oi"%'is    C.    Hoffman  Leon    H.    HoiTinan    i 


DIAMOND  CORE  DRILLING 


— COX\  I  KACi  1 ORS — 


HOFFMAN   BR-OS. 


I  PUNXSUTAWNEY.  PA.  | 

i  (Our   Specialty — Testing   Bituminous   Coal    Lands)  = 

I     Cp-To-Date    Equipments.     Expert   Drill    Runners.     Inquiries   Solicited     | 

iilillNiliillinilliiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiniriiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiinniiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 

^illlltilliiiliillllllliiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiirMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiluilllliiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiv 

I    ROBINS  CONVEYING  MACHINERY   | 

i     Our  Hand-book  of  Conveyor  Practice  describes  the  successful  solution    | 
I  of  many  materials-handling-  problems.    Write  for  a  copy.  | 

1   ROBINS  CONVEYING  BELT  COMPANY  1 

=  New  York,   1.5  Park  Row  Chicago.  Old  Colony  Building  = 

I  Salt  Lake  City,  Newhouse  Bids.         Pittsbursh,  Pa..  Union  Arcade  Bids.  | 

1  San  Francisco,   Ihe  GrifTin  Co.      Toronto,  Gutta  Percha  i 

I  &  Kubber  Ltd.     Birmingrham,  Ala.,  C.  B.  Davis  Eng.  Co,  | 

^liniiimillliniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniiiwiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiMiiiii 


3iiiiiriiiiiiiitinniminiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiii> 


-mine  gases 
-safety  lamps 
-mine  ventilation 
-safety  and  first  aid 
-explosive  conditions 


All  the  necessary  help  and  information  to  pass 
the  most  rigid   mine  examination  in  any  state. 

1920  Beard^s 
Mine  Gases  and  Ventilation 

433    pages,   pocket   size,  flexible,   $4.00    net,   postpaid. 
New  Second  Edition 

This  new  second  edition,  entirely  revised  and  ereaily  enlarged, 
covers  mine  g-ases,  explosives  in  mines,  mine  rewjue  work  and 
appliances,  theory  of  ventilation,  practical  ventilation,  and  mine 
lamps  and  lig-hting — all  the  various  problems  of  safe  and  eflS- 
cient  operation  of  coal  mines. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii I II iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT 


JIcOraw-Hill  Book   Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  .Avenue.  New  York. 

Vou   ma.v  send   me  on   10  days'   approval   Beard's  Mine  Gases  and 
A'entiliition.   SI. 00   net.  postpaid. 

1  agree  to  pay  for  the  book  or  retur.i  it   postpaid  within   10  days 
of   receipt. 

...  .1   am   a   regular  subsiTibor  to  C;;al   .\ge. 

...    I  am  a  member  of  th?  X.  I.  M    M.  E. 


Siirneii    . 
Address 


(Please  priii   i 


OPRcia!  Position 


Name  of  Company    

(Books  sent  ou  approval  to  retail  customers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 
only.)  C-6-30--1 
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ALLISON 


COUPON 
BOOKS 


FOR    YOUR 


I  ■  COMMISSARY 

I  There  is  ONE  Better  Than  the  Rest 

I  ■  ASK  FOR  SAMPLE 

I  ALLISON  COUPON  CO. 

I  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Hiiniriliiiiiriiiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiii|[iiiii|[iiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiJiiiiitiiiiiiiiriiiriniiiiiiiiiiii''iiiMiiiiiii7 
^iiilliiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii tiiniriiiiriiriiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiliiiMiiiiliiiiiiriiiiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiHi 

I  Myers-Whaley 

I  Mine  Shoveling  Machine 

f  Shovels  as  much  material  as  15  or  20  men — Loads  200  to       I 

I  300  tons   per  shift — In  use  now  in  all  kinds   of  mines —       f 

1  Applicable  in  coal  seams  over  5  ft.  thick.                                        | 

1  Myers-Whaley  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.        | 


Wyckoff  Wood  Pipe 

Instead  of  renewing  your  costly  iron  pipe — install  Wyckofi: 
Wood  Pipe,  the  pipe  that  has  been  making-  good  in  mine 
service  for  the  last  half  century. 

Its  faculty  for  resisting-  the  action  of  sulphurous  water  is 
the  reason  for  this — 

Incidentally,  it's  the  reason  why  Wyckoff  Wood  Pipe  is  in 
service  in  00%  of  the  Anthracite  Mines  and  at  least  60% 
of  tne  Bituminous  iu  the  country. 

As  our  engineers  will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  if  you  will 
take  advantage  of  their  cooperation. 


I  A.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY  i 

I  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  | 

niiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiijinniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic 
^■"11 iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHHiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiriirriirmrilllllliLiiir. 


l^T^ 


means 


in 


SliTTFi 


Shdftin^  Equipmenf 
MEDART  PATENT  PULLEY 


CO 


General  Offices  and  Works,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


riiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiij;.iiiiiiiijriiii.'iriiiJiiJuiiininjiriJiiiiiiiiiiiiilillllllllllllllllllllllllllliruiii« 
t<iiiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiriirnns 

I    AMERICAN  HINGE  CO.  | 

I  Circle  Steam  Showers  | 

I  R.  R.  and  Mine  Supplies  { 


i    MEMPHIS 


TENN. 


KiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiJiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiR       niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiriiiiiiiilliiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiJiiiiiiiriiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic 


uniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiliillilliliiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiilliiiiiiliiiiiiiliiilllllMiilliiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii- 


3     I 
I     i 


•:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinitiiriiiiiriiiiiiiiii[iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiipiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiie 


CRANE 
PIPING  EQUIPMENT 


niiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiiiriiiriiiiliilliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiir. 
uiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniriiiiMiriiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiliriiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiniiiiiiiiniriiiniliiriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiiilillllliliilltiiiiiiiiiiu 


Acid-Proof  Wood  Pipe  for  mine  water      | 

The        I 

Michigran  | 
Pipe  Co.    I 

Bay  City       i 

Michigan       f 

niii'iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiHiiriiiiiininiiinMiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinniiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 
f>'iit?ii' '''■'iiii;Mii!!iiiiiiiMiriiriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllilllic 


O 


|R  SPIRAL   RlVEl  ED   PIPE 

I  ^3    For  conveying  water,  air,  exhaust  steam,  etc. 

=  0^  Pipe  Specialists  for  48  Years.  ^^  i 

I  ^  Abendroth  &  Root  Manufacturing  Co.    ^^  i 

I  ^P    Works:  Newburfih,  N.  Y.     New  York  Office. 2,^3 Bro.idway     ^f    = 

FiiiiiiiiinilitiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiniiiiiiMiiniiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiniiiiriniijiiiiiiiiliH 
jiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiM^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'; 


Which  is 
the  best 
revolving 
vshovel? 


Yn-i  want  the  revolv- 
ing shovel  that  is 
Sl'KEDIEST  and 
MOST  RELIABLE — 
the    steadiest    worker. 

Investigate  carefully. 
Talk  w  th  men  who 
own  ERIE  REVOLV- 
ING  SHON'ELS.     And 

write  u.';  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  Bulletin  "A." 


BaJl  Engine  Co.,  Erie.  Pa  | 


oonv  and  Electlric  ,Sliu\ cis 
Dn>d^os  Dr«iftlinc  Excavotors 
—  Coal  L,oaders  — 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 


';iiininMiniiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiij:!ji:::iii!i::niirii:iiiliiiiniiiilliiiiinriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[|itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimn: 
£!iiiiiiiiiiiiiin:j iiiiiniiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiii(iiiiiniiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii!iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiili^ 

j   "Toledo" 
i       Drive 

=  A    powerful    clcc- 

=  trie  drive   fo'-  np- 

=  crating   "'Toledo" 

=  geared    I'ipe    'I'lueadcrs    and   Cutlois.      Economical,    cflfl- 

=  cient    and    lapid.       Interesting    d.ila    and    ctimplelc    de- 

=  talis    sent    upon   recjucst. 

I  TheToIedoPipe  Threading  Machine  Co.,  Toledo, 0. 


1    I 


'iininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiKJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii nuiiiiuiii:       ^lllliMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiininiiiiiiniiii niiniiniiMiiniininiiiiirillllllllllMirniluiinillllliiiniiilliiiT 

aiiniiniiniiiniiiiniiMiinnniiniiiniinnnMiMiiiiiininiinniiniiMniMniiiiniiiiuiiiMniiiuiiiMiiiniiiiuiiMniiiiinnniinniniiiiniiiiiMinnniiMn:MiniinniniiMnMnniiiinniniiMnnMHiiinniiiniiniMniinn 


The  Easiest  Way 


to  keep  fulh-  informed  on  all  the  new 
machinery  and  equipment  that's  being 
manufactured  for  coal  mines  is  by  reading 
the  ads  in  Coal  Age  each  week. 


^iMiiiiniiinitiiiMiiiiniiiniiitiiiniHiMniiiiiMiiliniiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiii iiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiini Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnnii!iiii;::;-;:::::i::::niiiiiiiiiiilMMiMiiiiiiiiniiliilliliiii iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiini«iiiiniiiiiiiniinniniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitllitlllllKi* 
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COAL  AGE 


Think  SEARCHLIGHT"  First 

lllllllllllllllllll 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  VACANT — Business  Opportuni- 
ties and  other  undisplayed  ads,  8  cents 
a   word,   minimum   $2.00   an   insertion. 

POSITIONS  WANTED — Evening-  work 
w;intPd,  tutorintr  and  other  undisplayeil 
:ids  of  individuals  looking-  for  employ- 
ment. 4  cents  a  -word,  minimum  75  cents, 
payable  in  advance. 


ADD  .'  WORDS  for  box  number  in  undis- 
pla.vi  d  ad^  if  replies  are  to  any  of  our 
oriiee~.  There  is  no  extra  charg^e  for 
forwarding-  replies. 

DISrorNT  OF  1005-  if  one  payment  is 
made  in  advance  for  4  consecutive  inser- 
tions  of   undisplayed    ad. 


ADS  IV  DISI'L.W  T^  PE — Svn^  i=  =o!'!  hy 
the    ineh    i.-jo    ui.   to    a    I) 
dfcpendinsr  upon   total    sp  i 
a  year,  some  space  to  b<3  i,.^    ,  .  .■  ..  ^^-^^ 

RATE  PER  INCH  for  atU  in  display  space: 
1  tr>  3  in.,  $  l.r.O  an  in.  \T,  to  29  in..  13.90  an  in. 
I  to  7  in.,  J  1.30  an  ir".  .30  to  49  in.,  J3.»«  an  In. 
8  to  14  In.,  $4.10  an  in.       50  to  99  in..  53  70  an  !n 


^millllliiiiM nil ilillilililillllilllliillliillllilllilllliniiillliliiiiilillMl iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiMiiMiii nil iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiini niiin tiiiii iiiiiimiimm. iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiHiuiiiiMuiiiiiiiiiiii!!..,. 


POSITIONS 
VACANT 


EMPLOYMENT 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


r-«iitiMniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitliiillinilltlliltiilliiiiiiiiii.MiiiiiiiMiiiiii niiiiii niiiiiiniiiiii niiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iMiiiniiiniiti iiiiii iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii niiiitiiii 


iitiiitiiitiiiiiit*ttiitiiiiiMa 


POSITIO^IS  VACANT 


MINING  engineer  -w^anted  for  Icirge  West 
Virginia  coal  company.  Man  with  some 
practical  knowledge  of  mining  desired. 
Married  man  preferred.  Good  salary. 
P-902,  Coal  Age,  Leader-News  Bldg.. 
Cleveland. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CHIEF  electrician  and  master  mechanic : 
12  years'  experience  on  mine  electrical  a'nd 
mechanical  maintenance  construction  and 
Installation  ;  power  plants,  substations, 
wiring,  power  work,  motors,  machines 
pumps,  f-ans,  electrical  welding  applica- 
tions ;  armature  winding,  motor  repair 
and  shop  work  ;  a.c.  and  d.e.  equipment. 
Can  manage  men  ;  best  of  references. 
Will  go   anywhere.     Box    81.    Chester,    Pa. 

CHIEF  electrician  open  for  position  ;  first-- 
class  winder  a.c.  and  d.c.  ;  10  years'  ex- 
perience in  all  kinds  of  electrical  ma- 
chines and  locomotives  ;  age  28,  married. 
PW-9n7,  Coal  Age.  Leader-News  Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


ELECTRICAL  engineer,  age  28,  desires 
connection  with  l-arge  mining  company. 
Have  had  12  years'  practical  experience 
in  electrical  mining  ;  at  present  connected 
with  engineering  company  ;  available  upon 
reasoable  notice.  PW-905,  Coal  Age,  Old 
Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MINING  man  with  20  years'  experience  as 
engineer,  superintendent,  fore-man,  etc., 
invites  correspondence  from  persons 
operating  or  opening  small  mine  vi^ith  the 
view  of  making  investment  with  services. 
Very  good  executive  and  operating  man 
and  not  afraid  of  work  and  roughing  it. 
At  present  employed  but  wish  to  get  in 
business  where  can  have  an  interest. 
Location  not  material  but  West  Virginia 
or  Kentucky  preferred.  PW-909  Coal 
Age,   Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,   Phila. 


MINING  man,  with  15  years'  experience  as 
mining  engineer,  foreman  and  superin- 
tendent with  large  central  Pennsylvania 
bituininous  coal  companies  ;  open  for  po- 
sition. Have  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
mine  foreman  certificate  ;  age  34  mar- 
ried, references.  PW-890,  Coal  Age,  Real 
Estate   Trust   Bldg.,    Philadelphia. 


MINING  engineer,  technical  graduate, 
member  A.  I.  M.  &  M.  E..  married,  age 
30.  Now  in  charge  of  state  engineering- 
divisions  for  large  bituminous  concern 
producing  six  million  ton-s  annually.  De- 
sires position  as  superintendent  or  chief 
engineer.  Minimum  salarv  yearlv  $3  600. 
Address  PW-912,  Coal  Age,  Lead'er-News 
Bldg.,    Cleveland. 


MINING  engineer,  10  years'  experience, 
desires  position  as  superintendent  or 
assistant  superintendent.  Now  employed 
as  chief  engineer  five  mines;  age  32. 
PW-899,  Coal  Age,  Old  Colony  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


*IIMIMIIItllllllllllllllltlllllllllll|i|||||||lllllll|IIIIIMIIIIIMHIIIMIIIIIIIIItlllllllMII>llllllir. 

In  Replying  to  "Blind"  Ads  | 

be    careful    to    put    on    envelope    the    key  i 

number   in    the    ad    and    also    local    address  | 

of  office  to  which  reply  is  sent.  1 

10th  Ave.  at  36th  St.,  New  York.  | 

935  Real  Estate  Trust  Bld^.,  Phila.  I 

533  L<eader-News  Bldg..  Cleveland.  f 

1570  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago.  I 

631  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  | 


Important 


:          Original     letters     of     recommendation    or  | 

I     other   papers   of    value   should   not    be   en-  i 

i     closed    to    unknown    correspondents  —  send  = 

I     copies.  : 

i                                                                                 0196  i 

rillllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMItlllMIMIIIIIIIIIKIIIIIIIIMKIMIIIMIIIIIIIMIIt  mill  tit  llllllllC 

POSITIONS    WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT,  foreman.  22  years* 
experience  ;  age  38,  married  :  first-class 
mine  foreman's  papers  for  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Can  get  results.  Address, 
PW-S96,  Coal  Age,  Old  Colony  Bldg.. 
Chicago. 


SUPER1NTENL1ENT  or  mine  foreman  ; 
20  years'  e.xperience  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Freeport  seams.  Pennsylvania  certificate. 
Rest  of  references.  I'\V-S7!t,  Coal  .\ge. 
Real    Estate    Trust    Bldg.,    Philadelphia. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  superin- 
te^ndent  or  mine  foreman,  10  years'  expe- 
rience ;  will  go  anywhere.  Have  first- 
grade  Pennsylvania  bituminous  certi- 
ficate; references.  Write  1..  V.  M.,  315 
Republic    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN 


Responsible    Stock    Salesiniin    AVanted 

To  handle  large  coal  proposition.  First- 
class  reference  re-quired.  Box  59,  Coving- 
ton,  Va. 


Salesman    To    Sell    Coal    MiuinK    Supplies 

Man  to  demonstrate  and  sell  coal  mining 
supplies.  Should  have  mining  experience. 
.-Vble  to  talk  with  miners  in  coal  mines 
as  well  a,s  coal  mine  superintendents, 
engineers  and  purchasing  'agents.  AS- 
904,  Coal  .\g.>.  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Phila. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Capital   Wanted 

Complete  electrically  equipped.  250-ton 
capacity,  eastern  Kentucky  mine,  operat- 
ing Hazard  No.  4  and  No.  7  seams  wishes 
to  borrow  $15,000.  Will  give  mortgage 
for  security  and  contract  sale  of  output. 
Capital  $100,000.  BO--903,  Coal  Age,  Old 
Colony    Bldg.,    Chicago. 


FOR  RENT 


Fully    iLqnipped   Coal    Yard    For    Rent 

Having  495  feet  frontage  on  Pawtucket 
River  with  16  feet  water  at  high  tide. 
Excellent  place  for  dealer  in  coal,  lumoer, 
lime  and  brick,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Olney  &  Payne  Coal  Company.  This 
yard  is  centrally  located,  supplying  dis- 
trict of  approximately  250. ooO.  Anthra- 
cite coal  shttl  with  capacity  of  4  0  000 
tons,  two  hoisting  towers,  arid  4  outside 
trestle.  For  further  information  inquire 
Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany,   231    Main    St..    Pawtucket.    R.    I. 

~ ••• llliiliiillM mil iiiHMIIIIIiliniiiu iiiMiiiMiiiiiiMMni.uua^ 


FREIGHT  CLAIMS 

ADJUSTED  BY 

EXPERTS 

MARION  FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC  AGENCY 

No.  251    Century  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Correspondence   Solicited. 


TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiuiiiiiiiiitiittir; 

;:>llllllllllllltlllllllllllllllll|l|||i||i|iu||||lllllinillltlttMIIIIIMIIIllillilllllltlllllillllii|it^ 

I  2000  Acres  of  Byproduct  Coal  Per  | 
I  Sale.  Upper  Freeport  Seam.  RaiU  | 
I     road   Siding   en   Property.  | 

I  THOMAS     J.     WOTRING  | 

:  Mor^'antown.    \V.    Va.  | 

nillillllllllllliiiiiitMtMtililiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiniiii iiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMininnitr 

ZIMlllllllllllllliniMllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll-'lllltlllHlllllllllllllllllllllllliinilllllili 

I  WANTED  f 

Coal  Stripping  Property 

I  We   are   full.v   equipped    to    handle  i 

I  a   larg^e  proposition  | 

1  LOU-ALA    COAL    CO.,  I 

I       lOltj  Woodwiud  Bide.,  Birmingrham,  Ala.       1 

C  2 

^ liiiillllllliillllNiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiMi nil IIIIIIIIII iitiiiiiiii; 

jiiiiiiiiilMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiMiiin lint t I iiiiMii 

COAL  LANDS 

i  Operating:  eoal  mines  and  ooal  lands.  | 

I  Boug-ht,    sold   and   financed.    Address  | 

I  JOHN  W.  MOORE  I 

r  i>  y  ltd  icat:  11(1  llrokcr  | 

I  S  E.   Long  St  .   Columbus,  O^io  \ 

'llllllllllllliilllllMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllit 
•,lllllllllliitllltlllllllllll|llllllllllllltllMllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|l|.   lllllllllllllllllll. 

I  -.ANTED  I 

I  LOCOMOTIVE 

i  a  foriy-inch  steam  locomotive  or  electric  = 
E  locomotive  for  out?;ide  pit  oar  haulag-e  on  i 
I    56-lb.  rail.  | 

I  DEFIANCE  COAL  COMPANY  i 

i  Albuquerque,   New   Mexico  § 

'  .lllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMlllilllllMllilllllllllllMlllilllllllllllllillllllltlll? 
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SEARCHLIGHT  SECTION 


Vol.  19,  No.  26 

Coal  Age 


^-ifilliiiiiiii<(tiiiiMiiiiiilMll(iiiiiiniitiiiliiit>i(>i<liiiiiii(iiiliiiininniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiL 

I      Electrical  and  Mechanical 

REPAIRS 

I  by  Pittsburgh  Mining  Machinery  I 
I  Company  insure  every  measure  | 
I        of  satisfaction  and  efficiency  | 

I    Because  | 

Our  Shop  is  Complete      f 
Our  Men   are  Experts 

I      Let  us  Bid  on  Your  Repair  Wor         | 

I     PITTSBURGH  MINING  MACHINERY  CO. 
I  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


|U, M|tilM(f>itt"*>lt'*<lti*<»lfii<llll>MII**'i|ti-MiM<-M>--->M""fi'"M |HI'<i(llfllflll(lltllfllllllllinilMltlllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMa 

(I  FACT—  % 

=T  We  know  what  we're  talking   about  when  we  ^| 

"-''  say  Nelson's  Repair  Forces  are  Best.    Try  them  If 

once  and  you'll  agree.  '' 


If 
i* 

:  • 
I? 

7 


Bond  St. 


I.  R.  NELSON  CO. 

NEWARK 


New  Jersey     Ai 


i  i7?????r??f?M???j???^????r?????r?rrr?fi 

C  ViiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiKi.im '..,..;iiiit7iMiiiiiitiiinitiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiMiiii<iiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiitMiiiuiiituiMiMiUMt»4T 


i^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^        :iiiiiiiiiiiftiiiinii(itiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiititiitiiiuiiti*e 


'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiC 

^IIIIIIMIItlMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllia. 

I  CRESCENT    REPLACEMENT  | 

j  ARMATURE  COILS 

s  for  any  type  of  motor  shipment  maJe  in  2  4  hours —  : 
I  if  (iesired.  Special  facilities  for  prompt  and  care-  i 
=     fill  service  for  coalmine  and  general  electric  repairs.         E 

I  The   Crescent    Electric    &   Mfg.   Co.  i 

s  25  i5    Penn    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    I'a.  = 

I     Grant  3620  'Plione.s :  Main  2378      E 

liliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii' 

jflfliiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I    You  can  get  | 

1  A  Production  Checker  1 

I  at  little  cost  | 

I  Here     is     an     opportunity     to     get     a  | 

I  Froductograph  to  keep  count  and  make  = 

I  curve   chart   record    on    one   to  twenty  i 

I  producing      machines.        From      these  | 

1  records  you   know  exactly  the  produc-  | 

I  tion    you     are    actually    getting    from  i 

I  your     machines.     No     guessing.     It    is  i 

I  in    first    class    condition    and    various  | 

I  spare  parts  are  included.  i 

i  Bargain  price   for  quick  sale.  | 

i  v7.  A.  Hefner,  rare  of  MoGraw-HiU  Co.,  I 
i      10th    Ave.     at     3«th     St.,     New     Yorit    City     i 

^iliiiiiiii:i>iiiiiiiMiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiujiiiiiiu»r 

i*niiinHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiimiiniiMryMMiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii MiiininiiiniiniiinniiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiMMiiiuumtuntiiuiiMitinuiUHunuiiimiiiitiiiitiiinuiiriiiiiiiUMtiiniiiiniiiiiiiiMiiinni^ 


SLIP  RING 
MOTORS 

eO-Cycle,   3-Phase,   220-440-VoIt 

10  hp.  General   Electric,   speed   900 
15  hp.  Wesringhouse,    speed    845 
20  hp.  Westinghouse,  speed  855 
25  hp.  General  Electric,  speed  1150 
40  hp.  Westinghouse,    speed    865 
150  hp.  Westinghouse,  speed  860 

Send  for  our  July  list  of  the  largest  stock 
in  the  United  States  oi  slig'htly  used  or 
thoroughly  overhauled  MACHINE  TOOLS, 
POWER,  ELECTRICAL  AND  CONTRAC- 
TORS' EQUIPMENT.  Satisfaction  Guar 
aiiteed  or  Money  Refurided. 

WICKES  MACHINERY  CO. 

Jersey    City,   N.   J. 


FOR  SALE 

1 — Cross  Compound  Automatic  I.  &  E. 
Oreenwald 

STEAM  ENGINE 

direct  connected  generator,  100  r.p.m., 
2S0  volt,  350  kw.,  switch  board,  steam 
separator,  one  boiler  feed  pump,  feed 
water  heater,  exhaust  head  valve, 
balancing  valve  and  the  pipe  carrying 
steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  also  piping  from 
the  high  pressure  to  the  low  pressure 
cylinder. 

THE  BOYE  &  EMMES 
MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

2245-51   Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIMIItll IIIIKllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllMIIIIIIIIIII IIIIIMIIlC  ZMIIIIMItl 
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Service  Value 

Scrap  value  for  idle  used  machinery  or  surplus  mriterial  is  not 
enough.  If  it  can  be  used  by  others  they  will  pay  service  value  for  it. 
''Searchlight"  will  find  these  buyers  for  you. 


Manufacturers  who  accept  used  machinery 
in  part  payment  for  new  can  dispose  of  it 
promptly  by  advertising  in  the  Searchlight 
Section. 

Machinery  used  in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
placed by  other  equipment  can  be  sold  at  a 
fair  price  by  advertising  it  in  the  Searchlight 
Section. 


Wide-awake  dealers,  agents  or  representatives 
can  be  secured  throuijh  little  Searchlight 
"Want"  ads. 

Manufacturing  sites,  partners,  help,  capital 
— anything  that  anybody  in  the  machinery 
field  is  likely  to  have  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
something  else — can  he  located  or  disposed  of 
through  the  Searchlight  Section. 


The  cost  of  putting  your  Wants  in  this  projector  is  very 
slight,  whtthei    for  a  man,   for  a  job  or  for  a  market. 


Searchlight  Section 


jTi  riiiiindiiiiiKdiMiiifiT 
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June  30,  1921 


Coal  Akc 
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HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY  offers- 

From  Recent  Big  Purchases 
Guaranteed  Equipment  For  Immediate  Delivery! 


National    Shipbuilding    & 
Dry-Dock  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

WoodHorkiiiK    Machinery 

Machine     Touls 

Structural    Tdiils 

Compressors 

Moturs 

Generators 

Hoisting    K(iui|jmeiit 

Belting 

Steel    I'roilucts 

Factory    Supplies 

Kails 

Lumber 

Writ:'  f,i,    H:(llrti,i    \S-t 

Gerstner  Field 
Lake   Charles,   La. 

Eiiiiipiiiiiit  hiiliides 
I'lumbing   Material 
Lumber 

Electrical    Apparatus 
Heating    Apparatus 
Building    Material 
I'ipe.    etc. 

Write    far    (li-intna    Field    Circular   GF-2 

We  have  ijurchased  the  above  plants  practically  in  tlieir  ci.tirety.  The  shipbuilding  plant's  are  com- 
plete, with  ships  on  the  ways;  large  stocks  of  steel,  lumber,  conipleta  machine  and  structural  plants. 
buildings  and  plant  eiiuipment.  Camp  Shelby  and  (lerstner  Field  have  excellent  lumber  building 
material,   rail,    etc.,   tor  quick   shipment. 

Write  for  complete  list,  or  visit  plant  nearest  you.  Representatives  are  on  the  ground.  You  should 
liave     latest    copy    of    Industrial    Bulletin    No.     "204.     which    contains     practically    everything    recjuired     by 

liuluslrial   i'lants. 

THE  FOLLOWING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 


Louisiana    Shipbuilding    Co., 
Slidell,    La.,   from    which    we   offer: 

Uoisting     Kngines. 

Oene  ator    Sets    5  Vi    k\v.    to    2.50    kw. 

Motors     (3    hp.    to    150    hp.,    «0    cycle,     4  1U    volt) 

Boilers    ('250   to   500   lip.) 

Kngines    (10   hy.    to   1400   hp.   Units) 

KeCrigerating   Machines 

.Vii    Compressors    (40    to    1900    cu.    ft.    Cap.) 

.Slicictuial    Machinery 

Wood"  i>i  king    Machinery 

I'JIectrical     Supplies 

Steel    i'lates.    Beams,    .\ngle3    (1500    Ton) 

Kitchen    I'Aiuipment 

WiiU-    lor    Bulhtiii    Xo.    SL-1 

Camp    Shelby,   Miss., 
Offers 

For    Immifdinlc    Saff 
50.000    ft.    0    in.    Pipe,    practically    new. 
4.000.000  ft.   Lumber,   all  kinds. 
Large   uuantities    Rails,    etc. 
Various    Kledrical    Equipment. 
Various   Building   Materials. 

Write  fur   Camp  Shelby   Circular  JS-9 


DUMP   CARS 

150 — 12-yd.     Western    &    Oliver    All-steel,     2-way 
Dump   Cars. 

2 — (i-yd.   Western    2-«ay   Dump   Cars. 

50 — 1  Vi -yd.  20  in.  gauge  Wood  Body  2-way 
Dump  Cars. 
.  10 — Tipple  Cars,  18  Inch  gauge.  10  inch  diam- 
eter wheels,  3  Vs:  inch  flange,  fitted  on  2  %  inch 
square  axles,  size  of  car  is  7  ft.  9  in.  long, 
fi  ft.  wide,  and  2  0  in.  deep  in  the  center,  made 
by   Kilbourne   and   .Jacobs   Co. 


STEAM  SHOVELS 

C — 95-ton    Bucyrus    Railroad    Type.    5-yd.    dipper; 

90    per    cent    new. 
10 — -TO-ton   Bucyrus    Railroad  Type,    2%    to   3-yd. 

dipper;    HO   iier  cent   new. 
1 — American    Ditcher    (can    tje    used    for   excavating 
or    as     locomotive    crane). 

LOCOMOTIVES 

7 — fi3-ton   Mogul,    2-li-O    type,    built    by   American 
Ivoconiotive    Works;    95    per   cent   new. 


Write  for  Industrial  Bulletin  No.  204,  describing  our  complete   stocks  in   Chicago 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois 


'llllllMIMIIIIIIHIIIIIIIMIiniHIIItlllllltllMllltlllllltllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllttllllHIII 

.'iiiiniiMiiiiiMiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiii^ 

For  Quick  Sale 

I  One  four  track  Steel 
Mine  Tipple,  Sheave 
Wheels,  Screens, 
Cages  and  Crusher. 
72-ft.  Railroad  Track 

j      Scale. 

And  other  ■equipment  all  in  good 
z  condition.       Complete    stock 

I  sheet   upon   request. 

I    FRANK  V.  DOLE 

=  Bankers   Trust   Bldg. 

I  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitriiiiiiHiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMllllMllMiMiiiiMliiiMiiiMiitiiitiiiiMiiiiiir: 
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FROM  OUR  STOCK  I 

-CE-7     Sullivan     Shortwall.  : 

-Type    190(1    (ioodinan   Breasts.  = 

-Type    SS    Morgan    (Jaidners.  : 

-3  Vi    ton    Jefl^jey    Locomotives.  i 

FOR    IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT  I 

\    Jeffreys    Breast    Machine.  = 

■A    .lelTreys    Breast    Macliine.  | 

•B   Jctfreys    Breast    Machine.  ; 

\  JelTreys    Shortwall    Machine.  : 

■\  Jeffreys    Shortwall    Machine.  i 

U.    Morgan    Gardners   Breast.  = 

A.    Morgan    (Jardners    Shortwall.  = 

-Type    :i3-0-0-T    Coodman    Locomotive.  i 

-100   kw.    Ridgnay  Uenerator   I).    0.  to   1G8   lip.      : 

Ridgway     Kngino     and      15  0     hp.  Walsh     &     i 

Weidner    Boiler.  = 

-15  0    kw.    Jeffrey   Generators    belted  to   McEweii     = 

Kngine   and   others.  : 

.\11    250    volt    D.C.  i 

H.  T.  LAMBERT  COMPANY  | 

Huntington,   W.   Va.  | 


I  MOTOR  DRIVEN  CENTRIFUGAL  | 

:  10 — H-in.     Worlhiiigton.     Class    B     double    suction  i 

=  8.600    G.P.M.    at    152    ft.  = 

=  4 — 14-in.    AUis-Chalmers    T>'pe  S.    7,500    G.H.M.  : 

=  at    i;i0    ft.  = 

i  2 — 10-in.   AUis-Chalmers   Type   S.    3,750  G.F..M.  : 

E  at    13  0    ft.  i 

1  2 — 8-iii,    AUis-Chalmers    Type    S.     1,850    G.l'.M  z 

=  at    150    ft.  i 

=  3 — G-in.     A.    W.    W.     1000     G.l'.M.     at     125     lbs  = 

I  STE^M   DRIVEN   CENTRIFUGAL  i 

=  ti  —  llj-in.    AUis-Chalmers    Type    S.    S.500    G.l'.M  : 

=  at    ',10    ft.  = 

i  U — H-in.    Allis-Chalmers    Type   S.    U,500    GIVM.  = 

I  at    13  0    ft.  I 

1  STEAM   DRIVEN    HYDRAULIC  [ 

i  G — 11   &   20   X    7^    X   18   Worthington   Conipuund  i 

:  Duplex.    400    G.l'.M.    at   300    lbs.  1 

=  10 — 25    &    38    X    4%    X    24    Worthington    Tandem  i 

=  Duplex,    150    G.P.M.    at   3.600    lbs  : 

=  2 — 20     X     12     X     16     Worthington     Duplex     Fire  i 

I  Pumps.     1,500    G.PM.  : 

I  BOILER  FEED  PUMPS  I 

=  200 — New     and     used     Worthington     Boiler     Feed  i 

i  Pumps,    various    sizes.  : 

i  Write   for   specifications   and    prices.  i 

I  THE  NASHVILLE 

I  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION 

I  Old   Hickory,  Tennessee  = 

flittiHiilMiiiiillliliiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiMiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiiiMntiniiM? 
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I  TANKS  FOR  SALE  | 

I  In  All  Parts  of  the  Country  I 

i  Over  4000  steel  storagre  tanks.  i 

=  Over  ;J000   wood   tanks  ; 

1  Over  500  tanks  with   a^tators,   jackets  etc.  = 

i  Over  1800  rectang-ular  steel  tan'.:s  | 

I  Over  loOO   frlass  enameled   tanks  = 

I  Over  1250  steel  pressure  tanks  | 

I  Over  15  tanks  and  towers  | 

i  New   and   Used  Tanks  Chemical   Equipment  | 

I  Mechanical  Equipment  : 

I  Largest   exclusive  dealers   in   tanks  l 

I  THE  CURTISS-WILLIS  CO.  | 

i  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  \ 


FOR  SALE 


2—1000     k.w.     General  | 

Electric  Turbo  Gen-  j 

erators,    Curtis    Tur-  | 

bines,     single     stage,  | 

non-condensing.     17>  I 

lb.  steam  pressure  —  j 

6600   volts,    3    phase,  | 

60  cycle,  3600  r.p.m.,  j 

H0%  power  factor.  | 

6 — New  Allis-Chalmers  j 
simple  Corliss  En-  ] 
gines,  2^0  hp.,  18  in.  | 
\  36  in.  I 

1 — Russell  Engine,  350  I 
hp.  I 

120— Hot  Water  Heaters.  | 
450  sq.  ft.  heating  sur-  f 
face.  I 

120 — Condensers,  450  sq.  ft.  | 
condensing  surface.       | 

9 — Vertical  Bucket  E\c-  \ 
vators,  34  in.  on  cen- 
ters. 

1 — Vertical  Bucket  Ele- 
vator, 40  ft.  chain 
drive. 

6 — Otis  Elevators,  22  ft. 
lift,  3000  lb.  capacity. 

2 — American  Elevators. 
100  ft.  lift,  3000  lb. 
capacity. 

22— A.  B.  See  Elevators, 
27  ft.  lift,  5000  lb. 
capacity. 

6 — New  Carbondale  150- 
ton  Absorption  Re- 
frigerating Machines, 
with  condensers, 
rectifiers,  etc. 

Pumps,  Tanks,  Boilers, 
Locomotives,  new  and  used. 

Sales  Department 

Charleston  Industrial 
Corporation 

NITRO,  W.  VA. 
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Honestly-Rebuilt  | 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  I 


INDUCTION 
MOTORS 

3-Phase,  60-Cycle,  220-440-Volt 


Priced  to  Sell 

Quick 

Price 

Hp. 

Make 

Rpni. 

Each 

8 

(ieneral  Electric 

1200 

S225 

15 

(jeneral  Eleotric 

900 

280 

20 

General  lOlectric 

900 

3r)0 

25 

fieneral  I'Jectric 

900 

:?80 

30 

'ieneral  I'jiectric 

900 

435 

40 

CJeneral  I'loetric 

900 

540 

60 

General  IClectric 

900 

700 

A  qnantity  of  over  300  Motors  bought  right  to 
sell  cheap.  Motors  fitted  with  belt  tightening, 
base  pulley  and  compensator. 

CONDITION    C;iIARANTKRD   LIKE   NKW 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  PUMP 

4-in.     McGowan,     2-stage     honz.     split  case 

Centrifugal      Pump,      motor-driven,  with 

30-hp  ,    A.C.    or    D.C.    motor,    cap.  350- 
G  P.M.  at  75-lb.  pressure,  price  $800. 


MOTOR  GENERATOR 


SETS 


DC. 

A.C. 

Make 

Kw. 

Volt 

Volt 

Cy. 

Westghse. 

1000 

250 

2300 

fiO 

Gen,  Elec. 

500 

250 

660012300 

iO 

Gen.  Elec. 

500 

575 

450 

60 

Gen.  Elec. 

.300 

250 

2300 

60 

AHis 

250 

250 

440 

60 

Gen.  Klec. 

2.50 

500 

2300 

60 

Ridgwny 

200 

500 

2300 

60 

Gen    I'ilco. 

200 

250 

2300 

60 

Gen    I'ileo. 

1,50 

250 

2300 

60 

Cien.  lOlec. 

100 

250 

2300 

60 

Westghse. 

75 

250 

440 

60 

Allis 

50 

250 

2300 

60 

D.  C.  GENERATORS 


MiiUe  Kw.  Hpm. 

General  Electric  500  4,50 

G.  E.  H;imiIton  .500  1.50 

G.  E.  Hall  .300  1.50 

Westghse.  Buckeye  300  150 

(ieneral  1  Electric  250  GOO 

Westgh.se    Ball  200  200 

Westghse    ICrie  1.50  200 

General  Electric  150  550 

Westghse    ICrie  100  250 

(ieneral  lOlectrio  100  600 

Crooker-W  heeler  75  1200 

Westgh.sc   Skinner  75  275 

General  I'.lcctric  50  900 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 


Volts 

2.50 
2.50 
5.50 
2.50 
2.50 
250 
250 
■J,0 
-".50 
2.V) 
250 
250 
2.50 


MILLER-OWEN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnna. 

I'itttburgK's  Electrical  Clearing    Hout$ 

Kstublishcd  1»08 


rtiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniMllliliiMliiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 
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I                                    FOR  SALB  I 

I                         1 — 25B   Bucyrus  | 

I     STEAM  SHOVEL  | 

z     in  first-class  condition  in  cveiy  respect  | 

I    Full    revolving   straight    traction    type.  I 

I     Shovel    used    for    digging    coal.      Has  [ 

I    one  staiidard  dipper  and  dipper  stick;  | 

i    one  30-ft.  dipper  stick  vvirh  new  stand-  i 

I    ard    bucket;    l^'-yd-    capacity.      Offer  i 

i    very    cheap.     Write,    wive   or    call  | 

i  H.  R.  EICHER 

I          018   House  Building,   Pittsburirh.   Pa.  | 


BARGAINS 


Prices  Reduced  to  Nearly  Cost  for  Quick  Turnover. 

MOTOR  GENERATOR  SETS 

1 — 65  Kw.,  250  v.,  860  r.p.m.,  cp.  wd.,  (ieneral  Electric  Generator,  dire(rt  con- 
nected and  mounted  on  comnnon  bedplate  with  one  220/440  V.,  3  ph.,  60  cy., 
new  Allis  Chalmers  induction  motor  complete. 

1 — 76  Kw.,  125/250  V.,  3  wire  Western  Electric  motor  generator  set,  consisting 
of  Two  38  Kw..  125  V.,  Western  Electric  D.C.  generators  mounted  on  com- 
mon shaft  and  belted  to  One  new  Allis  Chalmers  220/440  V.,  3  ph.,  60  cy. 
induction  motor,  complete  with  switchboard. 

1 — 150  Kw.,  125/250  V.,  1200  r.p.m.,  cp.  wd.,  Westinghouse  rotary  converter, 
with  transformers  for  2200  V.  high  tension,  3  ph.,  60  cy.,  187  V.,  low  tension 
with  starting  taps,  complete  with  starting  equipment  and  switchboard. 

1 — 200  Kw.,  250/275  V.,  900  r.p.m.,  cp.  wd.,  Ridgway  generators  direct  con- 
nected and  mounted  on  common  base  with  One  2200  V.,  3  ph.,  60  cy., 
Ridgway  synchronous  motor,  complete. 

Write  Wire  Phone 

Duquesne  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii*MiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiiiii 
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=  » 

Specials  | 

i    .^0-kw.    Westinghouse  Generator,   125-  | 

i  volt,  Skinner  Engine,  price  3750.  f 

i    3 — 60-kw.   Gen.   Elec.  Generator,   125-  | 

I  volt,  Harrisburg  Engine,  price  3850.  f 

i    2 — 75-kw.  Gen.  Elec.  Generator,  125-  | 

i  volt,  Harrisburg  Engine,  price  3950.  f 

i     100-kw.  Westinghouse  Generator,  125-  | 

I  volt.  Skinner  Engine,  price  31500.  I 

I    625-kw.    Sprague  Generator,  250-volt,  | 

I  Ames  Engine,  price  31000.  I 

i    75-kw.  Gen.  Elec.  Generator,  250-volt,  1 

I  Skinner  Engine,  price  31200.  | 

i    200-kw.  Westinghouse  Generator,  250-  i 

I  volt,  Erie  Ball  Engine,  price  32500.  | 

1    Complete    stock    of  Generators,    Motors,  i 

I  Engines,  etc.  I 

Power  Machinery  Exchange  | 

i  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  | 

TiMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIItHltllllllltllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIintlllllllllllMlfr 
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I    Generators  For  Sale  I 

I    2 — lOOO-kw.    General    Electric    Turbo  | 

I  (Generators;   Curtis  Turbine,  single  | 

I  stage,  non-condei>'sing,  175-lb.  steam  I 

i  pressure,    6600    volts,    3    phase,    60  | 

I  cycle,     3600     r.p.m.,     80%      power  [ 

!  factor.  "  i 

i  z 

I         These    Generators   are    in   perfect  \ 

I  condition.  | 

3  Sales    Department  I 

i      Charleston    Industrial    Corporation  | 

I  Nitro.    W.    Va.  | 

^••••■••< ■•Illlll iniHIIHMMIIIIIIMtlJIIIMIIIIIIHtlllMMIIIIIIIIMIIMI IIMIt^ 
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ELECTRIC  HOIST 

I  150-hp..   A.C. 

I  Sintrle    drum    for    .ihaft    mine.      This   hoist 

:  is    strictly    modern    ami    complete    in    every 

;  del  ail. 

I  Fine   Condition.     Low   Price. 

z  Crockwell   Mine   and   Mill   SuppI/    Co. 

i  ^  1  ">    I'liic   SI.     SI.   Louis. 
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NEW  CORLISS  ENGINES 

J7 — 18  X  .Ki  Heavy  Duty.  AllisChalmers 
Corliss  Enpliu-s,  bolli  rifjlu  hand  and 
lolt  hand.  3.">0  HP.  at  l'^.">  r.p.m. 
11  ft.  l\v  .i-.:  inches.  Band  wheel 
Operated  on  140  lb.  steam  pressure. 
1  M;  inch  traupe  back  pressure,  double 
eci-enlric. 
The  Nashville  Industrial  Corporation 
Old  HicUory.  Tenn. 


llllllttllllltllMlllinMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIintllHIIIMIIIIIIIIMIHIIIIIinilMIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIItlllllii^ 
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I  FOR  SALE !  | 

COMPLETE 
I      POWER  PLANT 

i  2 — 400    k.w.    Direct    Current    Genera-  | 

I  tors,    Direct    Connected    to    Heavy  | 

i  Duty,     Rolling-mill      type      Corliss  I 

I  Engines.  i 

I    Can    be    operated   condensing   or    non-    | 
I  condensing.       Capable      of      100%    i 

I  overload.     Also:  | 

I  1—800    hp.     Complete     Boiler     Plant.  \ 

I          including    all    piping    and    fittings.  | 

i          Can    be    inspected    erected    in    posi-  | 

I          tion.     No    Bricksetting    required.  I 

i  Also   complete    stock    of    Electrical   Machin-  | 

I  «ry,  Feedwater  Heaters.  Boilers.  Stacks,  etc.  s 

i  Complete  Power  Plants  Designed  and  Erected,  i 

I  your  Inquiries  Solicited.  | 

I    Power   Equipment   Company    | 

I  Engineers  | 

i     1809     Buttonwood    St.,     Philadelphia,     Pa.     I 

ntllHIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllltlllllllllllllllliniMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMHIilllllilliiT 
^IIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIitlllllllllllMIMItllllllllirilllinHlinillllllllMIMMIIMUMIillllllMt*: 

Steam  Mine  Hoists 

I  1— Florj-,     14    X     IS     in.    Double    Cylinder.  | 

i  Link   Reverse   Single  Friction   Drum.   48  i 

I  in.   dia.    by    4'2    in.    face,    capacity    7500  = 

i  lb.   at   500   ft.   per  min.  = 

i  1 — Flory.    Style    No.     'ill.     10    x     12    in.  i 

i  Double   Cylinder.    Link    Reverse.    Double  i 

i  Tandem    Friction    Drum.    .54    in.    by   42  i 

i  in.    face,    capacity   4ru)0    lb.    at    600    It.  = 

=  liei-  min.  I 

=  1--Mimdy.    Style    No.    812.    9    x    16    in.,  I 

1  Double    Cylinder.    Link    Reverse.    Sing-le  i 

?  Friction    Drum.    48    in.    dia.    by    46    in.  : 

^  f.ice,    capacity    4.500    lb.   at    600    ft.    per  I 

=  min.  = 

I     Aborc   hoists  are  first   class   and  bargain.     | 
E  We  also   have  other  sizes.  f 

I  Reading  Engineering  Co.,   Inc.  | 

i  l.")4  B  Nassau  SI.,  New   York  City  | 

nilltlMlfliniMlllllllMllllllMIIHIIIIIMnilllllllllllllllltlllllllMIIIIIMIIMIIIIIflllltHIIIIMif 
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S  STERLING   BOILERS  i 

i  44 — S-l.i   H.P.   Sterling  Boilers.   Type  M-.30,  i 

*  '.100     pound     prt'ssure.     Equipped     with  | 

1  Wcs.inphouse  8  retort   stokers.   Vulcan  E 

i  soot    cleaners.     How     meters.     100.000  i 

I  eu.    ft.    capacity,    forced   draft    fan,    di-  i 

I  reel    connected    to    turbine.    Practically  | 

I  new.   at   a   bargain.  i 

:  The   Nashville   Industrial   Corporation  : 

i  Old    Hickory     Tenn.  i 

••liiiiliniMiiiiMiiMiiiMiiMniiMii;iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiMdiiiiiiiiiMiiltiltiiiiiiiiiulUl.* 
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;ale  ] 

s 

'^0  in.   stroke  by   18-i»i    diameter  B 
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AUTOMATIC   ENGINE 

•:i>0  R.P  M.  Shaft,  3  Bearinps,    Price  SIOOO.     I 
.\No  Leather  Belt,  30  in.  x  65  ft.  | 

DEEP  VEIN   COAL   COMPANY  i 

T  .TC   Haute,   Ind,  i 

MlllMlltlMIIIIIMIIMMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIHIiMIIMMIHIIIIMIIinilnitllliMlltlMKnilHI^ 
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FOR  SALE 


249  VOLT  D.C.  GENERATORS 


Kw 
15 

15 
20 
2  0 


125 


250    v., 


Speed     i 


2  5 
25 
25 

SO 

:iO 
:!0 

35 
40 

4  5 
45 
50 
75 
100 
150 


Fairbanks-Morse 

wire    l-!2 

Peerless    !i" 

I'eerless     100 

General    Electric,     comp.,     direct-con- 
nceled    to    Ideal    horizontal    automatic 

steam    engine    32 

Norlhcrn    00 

Kt.     Wayne     87 

Westinghouse,        direct-connected        to 
Hult'alo  auto,    veitical    steam    engine.  .    :!2 

Western    Klec 125 

Nii.thern     

VI.    Wayne    .... 

Kuirbanks- Morse 

.Northern,   direct-connected  to  Fleming 

norizontal,   side  crank,   steam   engine. 

Westinghouse    

Gen.   Elec 

Northern      

Northern      

Milwaukee     

G.    E..    interpole,    2-beariiig 


0 


85 

75 

.112 

32 

il7 
97 
75 
52 
5  5 
1)5 


0 


Would    YOU    buy    a    SECOND- HAND i 
5:TRIC  motor  at  ANY  price?    ,  | 

you   KNEW  it  to  be  as  good  as  tiew  Y  I 
Wire  us  your  inquiries.  = 

f>^/\^w\^  Second-hand  Electric: 
K'VVf^T^  Motors   Bought,  Sold  andE 
ELECTRICCOT  Ex'^hanged. 
CHicAa%jLUNoi&         In  business  since  1893.    = 
16th  euid  Lincoln  Streets   Chicago.  UL        I 


r.'itiiiiKiiiiiii 
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Shortwall  Machines 

1                              250  Volts  I 

i  1 — C-E-6,    Sullivan                                       ANY  E 

=  1 — C-E-7,   Sullivan                                       TRACK  E 

=  1 — 12-D-A,  Goodman.   .50  hp.               GAUGE  E 

i  2 — S-A,    Morgan-Gardner                             ON  E 

I  1 — 2.S-A.   Jeffrey                                         THESE  E 

I  Power  Pla«it> 

I                           250  V.  D.C.  I 

i  1 —  60  kw.   Motor  Gen.  Set.  = 

E  1 — 100   kw.   Motor  Gen.  Set.  E 

E  1 — 150    kw.   Motor   Gen.    Set.  E 

I  1 — ^150    kw.    Enfine   Set.  | 

!  OPERATORS  SUPPLY  CO.  1 


1  DIRECT  CURRENT  I 
GENERATORS 

I                            stock   SHIPMENT  j 

:  I — 50  kw..  250  volt.  850  r.p.tn.  Kairbank.s-  I 

i            Morse,    complete.  1 

I  1 — tJO     kw..     230     volt.     700     r.p.m.     .shunt  I 

i            woiuid  Commercial.  e 

I  1 — "5  kw.,  22i»  volt.  750  r.p.m.  Fairbanks-  | 

i            Morse,    eomplcle.  i 

1  1 — 80    kw.,    220    volt,    G50    r.p.m.    Milwau  | 

i            kee.   complete.  E 

I  I — 100   kw..   220   volt,   255    r  p.m.   Western  I 

I             Elect,      generator     direct     connected      to  i 

I            Fitchburff   compound    automatic    engine.  | 

I  1 — 100  kw..   220  volt.   255   r.p.m.  Westing-  i 

I            house     trcnerator     dire<'t     connected     to  i 

i            Ideal    steam    cng^ine.  i 

i  2 — 150  kw..   220   volt.   255   r.p.m.   Western  | 

i             Elect,      s^enerator     direct      (•onnected     to  I 

r            Fitchburs   compound    automatic-   engine.  E 

I  1 — 400   kw..   220   voU,    150    r.p.m.   Western  = 

=             Elect,     jrenerator     direct      connected      to  i 

:             Fitchburs'   compound    Corli<>s   «'n!rine.  i 

1                   INDEPENDENT    ELECTRIC  I 

I                     MACHINERY  COMPANY  | 

I  20th  and  Central  Streets.   Kansas  City.  Mo.  = 

'iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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UNITS 


1 — 500  kw..  250  volts,  Westinfrhousc  Di- 
rect Connected,  Cross  Compound  Engine. 

1 — 200  kw..  250  volts.  Western  Electric. 
Direct  Connected  to  St.  Louis  Corliss 
Engine. 

25  kw.  G.  E.  125  volt.  Direct  Connected  to 
!)   X   10  Chuse  Engine    ($500). 


BOILERS 


i     4 — ."iOO    hp.     Heine    Boilers 


ZO 


HRT,    130    lb.    with    Stack    and    all    f..: 
tings.     1 — 72  X  IS  Boiler,   125  lb. 
800    gal..    fi5    ft.   head.    H    in.    motor   driven 

pump,    new,   $500. 


:  H.  G.  Clark.  Mgr.  = 

i  HUNTINGTON,   W.   VA.  E      [ 

nilllllllMllllfllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIitiilUIIIIIIC  nillinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIMIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMMHIMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMHIMIMIIIT 


WILSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Federal   Reserve  Bank  BUIg..   SI.  Louis 


,:^  I II  III  I  till  II 1 1 M  lllllll  lllllllin  III!  I  III  I II 1 1  nil  III  I  Ml  I II 1 1  III  II 1 1  III  1 1 II 1 1  llllll  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII      ^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMMIII 


llllllllillllllMIIMU 

Gasoline  and  Electric 
Locomotives  For  Sale 

9 — Lakewood      Storajie       Hattery  i 

Locomotives,  36-in.  ga.  | 

2 — Atlas    Storajj;e    Hattery     Loco-  I 

motives,  24-in.   ga.  I 

3 — Whitcomb  Gasoline  Locomo-  I 
tives,  36-in.  ga.,  7)/2  tons  ca-  I 
pacity.  I 

Sales    Department  i 

Charleston    Industrial    Corporation      i 

Nitro,   W.   V.i.  I 

^IMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMtllllllltlltllllllllllinMltlllllllflltllll HItllllllllllllllllllllllillin  ElllMIIIIIIIIIIIII Ill I IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMIIIMI lllllllllllllllllllllHuf. 

^•■MIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIHIIIIIIItllllllMllllllllltMlllllllM'j  IIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIHIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIM tllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMII^ 

RAILS  i 

z  New— 12    lb.— 16    lb.— 20    lb.— 25    lb— 30    lb.—  E  =  „.,^^  .  ..     „..^,,.~,  ^  = 

E            40  lb.                               Hails    cut   to   anu   letiath  =  E  STEAM    SHOVELS  CARS  E 

I  Kelayers-CO    Ib.-70    Ib.-80    Ib.-90    lb.  |  i  LOCOMOTIVES  CRANES                 E 

E  Western   Delivery  Hails    m/    to    any    length.  i 

I       MERCHANTS  STEEL   &  SUPPLY  CO.        i 
:  208  S.  La  Salle   St.,   Chicago,   111.  | 

^""" "'" """"• ' ' iiiliiiiiiilimiMiiiiiii Mliinir         liMi.iiiiiiiiiiiril.ii ■illliiiiliu : , , „ ,„„„}, 

?" ' •""■""• ■ ••■ "" ••"" I I •■■■•■■■■u        i .....i,.... I,..., , ,„„ ......„..„>„„„^ 

NEW    AND    RELAYING  = 


I  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

E  2 — Jeffrey   Electric   Coal   Min-  j 

I  ing     Machines,     35-A,     2.50  | 

I  Volt,  D.C,  trucks  42  in.  gauge,  | 

I  first    class    condition,    6-V2    ft.  1 

i  cutter  bar. —  I 

i  We  want  a  Jeffrey  29-B  Arcvvall  I 

I  Goal  Gutter,  250  Volt,  D.C.  I 

I  straight  cutter  bar,  42  in.  gauge,  | 

I  medium  height.  I 

HIMYAR  COAL  CO. 

i  Domino.    Ki'.  = 


RAILS 


Railway  and   Contractors'  Equipment 

E.  C.  Sherwood  '"new^yor^   J 


RAILS 


All  weights,   new   and  relayiogr. 
Prompt  Shipments. 


RAILS 

I       E         Large    stocks    —    ImmcJiaie    shipment         I 

Iron  Trade   Products  Company  \     /^ELNICKER  IN  ST.  LOUIS    j 

I  Farmers'  Bank  Bldg:..  Pittsburgrh.  Pa.  j      |     BnUt-tin  200  lists  harualns  in  industrial  equipment.     I 

.ltllllillllHllllllllllltllllllll,l„lili,,„Hi„,,„li,„,,„i,,,,i„„„,„,,,,„,,,„,,l„,mi„,,„,>.          illllllllllilll>illllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIII(lllllllllllllllilltlllllllllllllM)l)illlillllliiii||iniiitiii|- 
UIII||||Ulllllllllll|ll||||||||t|||||i||||||||||||||ii||||||i||.|||||||i||iiiit||||||||||||||||,|„„,,„,,,,i IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllMlllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIII Illllllllllli*^ 

Real     Bargains    in    Rails    and    Accessories 
THE  MORRISON  &  RISMAN  CO. 


Main  Office 

BUFFALO 


Park  Bide. 

PITTSBURGH 


Drexel  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 


66  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


A  large  stock  of 
A.C.  and   D.C. 

Motors  and 
Generators 


We  Rent,  Buy,  Sell  and 
Exchange. 

Prepared  to  render 

Breakdown   Service,   also 
furnish  temporary  apparatus 

Louiaville'i  Largest  Repair  Shop 


I        CHILDERS 
1    ELECTRIC  CO. 

I    333-335  W.   Main  St. 
I      LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

i  Established  1909 

7tllltlllltllllllllMIIIIIIIIIItllllUIIIIIIII(||l|l||||flt||||||| 


ELECTRICCQi- 

SUPPLIES     jf 


liliiiniriiii 


Drum 

Pull   . 

60.X4S  D.D. 

5.000 

42x48  D.D. 

4,000 

32x48 

8,000 

18x24 

7.000 

24x24 

4,500 

16x12 

9,000 

24X.32 

6,000 

iex32 

10,000 

lSx2,S 

10,000 

14xlS 

5.000 

14x18 

3.000 

•  IMIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIItllMIMItlM 

HOISTS  AND  HAULAGES  j 

STOCK   ELECTRICS  | 

K<>l>e                                      Maximum  i 

Ji  In.  Rope               HP.  E 

4.000  ft  —  1  in.            100  i 

6.000  It                            50  1 

4.500  ft.                           SO  i 

3,000  n.                        60  : 

2,000  ft.                        50  I 

1 .000  ft.                        50  = 

2,500  ft                          50  s 

2.300  ft                         40  i 

2.500  It.                        40  £ 

900  n.                        30  = 

000  ft.                        25  i 

i         Various  combinations  of  single  and  dout<le  drums  i 

E     can  be  made  u.)  as  to   rmie  s:>eed    to  suit    your  i 

I     motors  and  loads,  exress    brakin;;    where    coal  i3  I 

i     lowered.  | 

E         gr.wity  spool  ixclixe  drums>  i 

E     State  load,  siieed  and  grade — 3  Slock  Machines,  i 

E     STK.\.\1   HOISTS,    F.\.\"S,    E.NGIXES.  PUMP>-.  I 

I             JOHN  H.  CARLIN  MACHINE  CO.  1 

\                 Sandusky-I.ueock  St  ,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 

-  l|||||||IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII>lllllllllilitlll>IMIIIMilll«lllllllll*ll(, ••.tli^ 

...•IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIMIllllKlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllMMIllllllllliltlMIIlt^ 

1                   COMPLETE  STOCK  | 

I             of  First  Quality  j 

I  RELAYING  RAILS  | 

I  with    Angle    Bars.       Large  | 

I  tonnage  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  | 

I                                     Write  or  Wire  | 

I               LOUIS   COHEN  &  SON  | 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  I 


! 


J         Iron  tirtdSteel  Scra'i.        Railroad  ond  pa  •■  | 

\                            disrnantUtiij  tn.r  srtrcialty.  i 

^lllllllllllllll||||||||||||*||||llllllilllillllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllltllllMlllli«IIIMIII*lll>. 

',:>IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIItiniMIIMIIMIMIItlllllllMtlUlliMlllllllllllltllllllltltlllllltlllilUtU2 

1  SADDLE  TANK   LOCOMOTIVES  I 

I  1 — »>  .\  10  Vulcan,   42  in.  gauge.  i 

E  ~ — 9   .\    14    Vulcan.   3t>   in.   gauge.  i 

E  1  — 10  .\   lii   Davenport.   'Mi  in.   gauge.  i 

I  1 — 10  .\  Iti  Vulcaji,  3t)  in.  gauge.  | 

1                   STEAM  ENGINES  j 

I       1  —  i;!  .\   l.">   Skinner  Automatic.  1 

i       1 — !»  X  16  Rice  Automatic.  i 

I  :o — Others  5   to   SO   hp.  | 

HOISTS  I 

i  1 — 6  .X  6,  D.C.  S.D.  hoist.  = 

r  1 — 7  X  12.  DC.  S  D.  hoist.  I 

1  .1 — 8  X  )S  SO..  S.D.  hoist.  i 

E  1 — 5V-    X  7.   DC.   D  D.  hoist.  = 

i  1 — S   X    10,    DC.    D.D.   hoist.  i 

I  1 — 10  X  14  Link  Motion,  4-ft.  drum.  | 

I  The  Pittsburg  Boiler  &  Machine  Co. 


l'ltt-l>H!  C.       IvMUS.lS. 


T^ltdlllllllllllHKIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMl 


IIIIIIIMIMIIlllltnillllMUIIIIIIIIli? 


IIUUIlltllKlllllMlllllllllllU 


llltMlllMliiniMlllllllllillllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllltlllllllllllllllllDllMlllllllllliliii: 

RAILS 

new  and  reiayiig:  also  accessories.  Prompt 
shipmert  from  stock.  We  buy  and  sell 
Iron  and   Steel   Scrap. 

Yards:   St.   Louis  and  Madison,  III. 

STANDARD   RAIL   &   STEEL   CO. 

1110  Boatmen's   Bank  Bldg.   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

lllllllllllllllltlllllltdlltMIMMIMIIMIIIiMIIHIIMIiilllMIIMIinMIMMIIIIMMIMIHIIIIIUU 
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MA%©US 

BALANCED 
PICKING  TABLE  SCREENS 


Coal   Tipples 

Coal   Washeries 

Rescreening   Plants 


Power    Plants 
Picking  Tables 
Loading   Booms 


S„i„„„i,„„ „ iiiiniiiiin iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii miiiiiii i i iiimiiiiiiiliii£      UHllUUllliuminiiriitiiiiiiriiimitiiifiiimimmiriiimiiiiiiriifmirmrHiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiriiiiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuumuiUJIllllllu 

j  Mitchell  Electric  |  | 

I  Vibrating  Screen  | 

i  The  big  advance  in  the  development  of  screening  |  | 

I  devices,  achieved  by  the  Mitchell,  is  the  application  |  | 

I  of  power   from   beneath   the  screen   at   a  high   fre-  |  | 

1  quency  of  vibration  and  with  a  powerful   impact.  |  | 

I  Continuous  operation  under  the  most  arduous  con-  |  | 

I  ditions  is  daily  proving  the  correctness,  of  Mitchell  |  | 

I  construction.  |  I 

I  Write   us  for  complete  details.  g     | 

I      Stimpson  Equipment  Company      |  | 

I  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Agents  =     | 

I  Felt  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  |    | 

^iiiiiiiiiiii iiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiii iiiiititiiitiiiiiiiiiiiinniii iiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiH 

aiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin iirritriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliitiiitiiMiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiuiiiriiiilllllliiri iiiiii:       ^rillllllllllllllllllllllillllllirillMllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllllllllMlllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllimillllllllinimilllllllllllllu 

Perforated  Metal  Screens 

Any  Metal 
Any  Style  Perforation 

Pittsburgh  Perforating  Co. 

3221    Spruce    Way,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

=  TjnnHiinniiinHniiiinrniinntMinitiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir. 
I   aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 

I   I  BLAW-KNOX  PRODUCTS  I 


Complete   Coal    Mining    Plants 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  21  C.A. 

ROBERTS  AND  SCHAETER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  .and  CONTRACTORS -CH I CACaU.SJi. 

Huntington,   \V.   Va.,   P.    O.    Box   5  7  0,   Telephone   2194    


i          Pittsburgh,    Pa..    1310   First  N'ational   Bank   Bldg.,   Telephone  Court   lUl         = 
^lllllllllllllllllllllliiillllllllllllllllliililiiiiliiiiiiiJiilllllililiiiiiillillllllllliiiiiiiltiiiiiiiiiilllllliiii riiiiiiriiiiiiiiillliiiilllirillllliiiir 


TIPPLE  EQUIPMENT 

Particularly  for  those  conditions 
which   are  unusual  or  exacting 

The  CO.  Bartlett  £,  Snow  Co 

Main  Office  and  MTorks:  Cleveland. Ohio. 


•    •    • 


I   i 
i    i 


These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by  Blaw-Knnx  Company: — Steel  Forms  = 

for     Concrete     Construction — Clamshell     Buckets — Fabricated     Steel     Specialties —  = 

Water   Cooled  Appliances   for   High   Temperature   Furnaces — Pressed.   Blveted   and  = 

Welded   Plate    Work — Standardized    Sectional    Steel    Buildings.  = 

BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY  | 

626   Farmers   Bank   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa.  | 

New   York — Boston — Chicago — -Detroit — Birmingham — San    Francisco  i 


Sliiiii.iiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiii i in uiiiiiniiiuiiii nuiiiiiuiuiiiii niiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniini iiiiiiiiiiii: 

siniiKiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiMiininiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriniiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiini!^ 

I      rCRUSla?i»'^NYM      I 

I  Stephen    (iiiard    ISuildiiiK.    rhiladelphia  1 

1                                              New  Bulletin   1006-D  sent  on  request.  1 

^iiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiii iniiiiiiiiiinii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimii hp 


i     riiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiS 


liiiiinnnillillllliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiimTiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiua 

I  improved  Breaker  Machinery  for  the  | 

I  Preparation  of  Coal  | 

I  Simplex  Jigs — Lloyd  Compound  Gear  Driven  I 

I  Rolls — Parrish    Flexible    Arm    Shakers — Key-  | 

I  stone   Rivetless   Chain   in   High   Carbon   Steel,  | 

i  in    Manganese    Steel    and    in    Malleable    Iron.  | 

I  WILMOT   ENGINEERING  CO.,   Hazleton,   Penn.  I 

=  Works:    White  Ha'en.  Penn.  | 

rilllliiillllililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinininiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiufi 


.J, mini I I I iiiiiiiiMim i iiiiiiiiiim miiiiiii miiiiii iiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiin lliwi      ^immimmiiiiimiiiim iiiniiiMiiiiiiimiiiimiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiimmmi uiin ninii :mi iiiiiiimr^ 


Malcolmson  Briquet  Engineering  Co. 


3       = 


Consulting  and  Contracting 
New  York  Chicago 


St.  Louis 


\\\^ 
n^^^ 


Complete     coal     briquetting     plants     using 
Rutledge,   Komarek   or   improved   roll-type 


presses. 


SCREENS     OF     ALL     RINDS' 


Chicago    Perforating    Co. 

M45  WMt  24th  Plwa 
Tel.  Canal  1459  CHICAGO.  IL.U 


ftftrtftft  g  g  T  1 ' 


fiiiiiiiiiiMii iiiiiMniiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim IIIIIIIIIIIII iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.'iiii      ?<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiriiiiiiriiiiiiiiiitiiiMii iiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiii iiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti iiiiiiii li: 


uiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiit iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiur 

I                                        American  Ring  Coal  Crusher  i 

=                                                       •»  5 

=                                                                              a.'.l)   Ton  i  per  l.our — 100  HP.  motor.  = 

I    ,                                                                                                     COO  RVM.  I 

One   set    of   prrindins   parts   sooU    for  = 

ONE    MILLION    TONS.  | 

American  Pulverizer  Co.  | 

18ih    and    Austin    Streets  | 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  = 

miiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


H iiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii iiininiii iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiv 

—  e 

I  Copper  CiADirsvSrEELCbMW^NYl 


OFFICE  AND  works:  tf^^-^B^^'f  WESTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES! 

I    RANKIN.  PA.    B R  AD DOCKPO.^^Ir  STEEL  SALES  CORPORATION.  CHICAGOJU  = 

I                NEW  YORK  SALES  OFFICE:  30  CHURCH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY  I 

I    COPPERWELD  Wire— made  by  the  Molten  ly elding  Process  I 

I                                         Bare — Weatherproof — Strand  I 

£  = 

^> iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiihi iMiiiiMi I I I ihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii n Mil iiiii,.iiie 


3mniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiMiiiMiiiiiniMMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i     H>iii>iii>>ii>iii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiinnnniiiiiiniiiiiiiiMniiiiinniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMij: 


i  COAL  OPERATORS  1 

I  who  are  iisinp;  Simplex  Rivetless  Chain  operative  on  doubll  | 

I  flanged   sprockets  specify  no  other,   as  this  driving  principU  | 

-  has   proven    a    saving   of    fullv    20"]^^)    over   inside    drive    and  1 

I  riveted  types.     THERE'S  A  REASON.     Write     for  details.  | 

I  Made  6  and  9-in.  pitch.  | 

I  CROSS  ENGINEERING   CO.,  Carbondale.  Pa.  | 

finiiniiiiiiiiiiii"iiiiiiii">"<*<<i"">"<>"ii""<'"">''''>"'ii'i''"'''''''i''''''''''"''"'''''''''''"''''''''''''''"'"" 


WE-FU-GD  AND  5CAIFE 


WM.B.SCAIFE  &  SDN5  CD.PITT5BUREH.PA. 


"^"I'liiiii iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiliuiiniiiiiiiiiiiii nil llllliliiiiiiiniiiiilliiiiiiillllllliilllllliiii iiiiiiiiiiin 
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£^ 

1 
1 

J 

'     y     ._::.,^aB>l>..  ^                                            ^aII^H 

:Bii 

^ 

i_. .              ...     . 

.^ _.        .       ..--                                                                                 -      -        - 

"ROLLSRIGHT" 

Car  Tipple 

Let  Gravity  Do  Your  JFork 

This  tipple  will  dump  any  kind  of  material,  pro- 
vided the  cars  handled  through  one  tipple  are  of 
the  same  size. 

No  Power  Required 

The  track  is  offset  fiom  the  center  of  rotation.  This 
overturns  one  or  more  cars  by  GRAVITi'.  Flywheels 
store  the  energy,  eliminating'  the  shock  of  overturn,  and 
bring-  the  tipple  back  to  original  position,  ready  for 
more  cars. 

Cost  of  Operation — only  the  Lubricant — No  skilled  labor 
is  required.  Slow  moving-  parts  of  rugsed  eonslruouon 
and  ample  strength  reduce  cost  of  operation  to  a  mini- 
mum.    Write  for  Bulletin  No.  59. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 
Cleveland  Ohio 


EGYPTIAN  IRON  WORKS 
Shaker  Screen  Eccentrics 


mm 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiillllinilliiiiiiri 
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e    = 


Scottdale  1 1 

Coal  Crushers  1 1 

c  = 

Unusual    quality    of    materials,    heavy    duty    con-  |  | 

struction,   absolute   simplicity  make  continuous  and  I  | 

dependable  performance  a  certainty  with  Scottdale  |  | 

Crushers.  i  | 

Whether  your  crushing  requirements  be  for  stoker,  f  | 

plant  or  yard  purposes,  there  is  a  Scottdale  Crusher  |  | 

especially    made    to    meet    your    requirements.     A  |  | 

crusher  of  wide   ability   and   capacity,   sturdy   con-  |  § 

struction,    simplicity    and    economy    of    operation —  I  | 

dependable.     Capacities  range  from  20  to  240  tons  |  I 

per  hour.  |  | 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.     I     i 
Bo:c  950,  Scottdale,  Penn.  \     I 


I  Dependable  Service  Under 

I  the  Most  Exacting  Conditions  | 

I  Egyptian   ball   face  eccentrics   are  the   result   of  | 

I  extensive  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  use  I 

I  of  tipple  equipment,  and  are  made  to  nieet  every  | 

I  demand  of  this  severe  service.  | 

I  These  eccentrics  are  self  oiling,  requiring  a  mini-  i 

I  mum    of    attention,    and    with    full    protection  | 

I  against  damage.     The  ball  face  eccentric  adapts  | 

I  itself     to    minor     inaccuracies     in     alignment    of  | 

I  shaker  shafts,  where  the  ordinary  eccentric  would  | 

I  bind  and  break.  | 

I              Send  for  Circulars  on  Egyptian  Equipment.  | 

I                 Egyptian  Iron  Works  | 

I                                                                  "Dept.    A"  I 

I                                  Murphysboro,  111.  | 

-riUIIIIIIIIIIIlllllltliiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinii 
aiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiir:^ 


''How  Is  Your  Coal  Prepared?" 

The  buyer  today  is  very  particular  and  the 
salesman  has  a  struggle  to  put  it  over,  un- 
less the  coal  is  well  prepared. 

Morrow  Tipple  Equipment 

is  efficiently  handling  this  important  phase  of 
the  coal  business  for  many  operators.  Morrow 
Engineers  can  show  you  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  coal  at  minimum  operating  costs. 

Call   upon    us    when   in   need    of    Tipple    Equipment 

The  Morrow  Mfg.  Co.,  Wellston,  O. 

Southern  Olhce:  Tri-States  Machinery  Co.,  Kuoxville,  Tenn. 


S€.£iiM)MJs;5;:^  1 1 


■.'■//■,' y^-'// 


Monow   Sci(in$,   Ohio  CoUiciirs   Co.,   Congo,    Ohio 


aniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii=     SiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiHiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiMiHiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuc 
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THE  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY 

I  85  Liberty  Street,  New  York  i 


Builders  since  1868  of 
Water  Tube  Boilers 
of  continuing  reliability 

LKAXCn  OFFICKS 
BOSTON,  49  Federal   Street 
PHILADKLPHIA,   North  Aimrican   Hldg. 
PITTSRURGH,   Farmers   Deposit   I'.ank   Bldg. 
CLEN'ELAND,  Guardian   P,1<I-. 
CHICAGO,   INTarquette  Buil.liiv^ 
CINCINNATI,  Traction  Bldg. 
ATLANTA,  Candler  Bldg. 
TUCSON.  ARIZ.,   21    So.  Stone  Avenue 
HONOLULU,  H.  I.,  Castle  &  Cooke  Bldg. 


WORKS 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Barberton,    Ohio 


Makers  of  Steam  Superheaters 
since  1898  and  of  Chain  Grate 
Stokers      since      1893 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
NEW  ORLEANS,   533  Baronne  Street 
DENVER.  435  Se^-enteenth   Street 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  705-6  Kearns  Bldg. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    Sheldon    Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  404-406  Central   Bldg. 
SEATTLE,   L.  C.  Smith   Building 
HAVANA,  CUBA,  Calle  de  Aguiar  104 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,   Southern    PacilSc  Bldg. 
SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


1 


SiirirrMnniriHiiniiiiriniiiiHiiiiiiMninriiinnMiiin'iiniMiinrMiiiiiniiniMMiinniiiiniiiiiinirriiiiiiMriiuiriiiriiiHniiiiiMiiMiniiiuiniiniHnniMnitinHiiMiHiiinHiNttntrinriiiiHiiiiiiiiinniniiinin 
HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiriiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJillllllii*^      liiiit iiniiiiiiiirmiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiinirii'Miiiiiiiiiiiiriiniiniiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiini hiiiiiiiil 


rJenMns  Valves 

nkins  Standard  Brass 
Swing  Check  Valves 

XGURE  352  is  designed  for 
50  pounds  working  pressure, 
is  fitted  with  the  Jenkins  Re- 
newable Disc.  This  valve  is 
strong  and  durable  and  can 
be  used  in  either  horizontal 
or  vertical  position. 
At   supply    houses   everywhere, 

JENKINS  BROS. 

NVw     York. 
'  Philadelphia, 
Montreal,       London, 
FACTORIES:  Bridge- 
„        .  ...  ,r  t  V         port.     Conn.;     Eliza- 

(•ennine      Jenkins      Valves      hear    jgf*  jy    j   -Montreal, 
Ihe   Diamand    Hark    identification.    rin^nAn      '  ' 
23  0  7. I  mnaaa. 


'^^^^S^9^i^S^8S^!^w5S^^^^ 


BUCKEYE 

BLOWER 

COMPANY 

BuckeyeMineFahs- 


,  ALL 
SIZES 


Cblumbus.OWo. 

^     ^■■■■'■■"■■■■"■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiiiiniiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiminiiiiMiiiinniiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 
I      H'i'iniriiiriiiiiiiiiiriiinittiijiiiiiiiiirtiiiriiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitllllllllllllillliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiu 

1 1  Automatic  vs  Hand  Starters  I 


.'lllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllUllllllllllllllli: 


For  mine  ventilating  fans,  mine  pumps  and  cer- 
tain other  mine  machinery,  automatic  starters  i 
provide  advantasres  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  = 
manually-operated  starters.  = 
8end  for  Publication  836  i 

The  Cutler 'Hammer  Mf<^.  Co.  I 

I                                      Milwaukee   and  New  York.  | 

•niiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiniiiiHiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiintintiiiiiiiinininiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiinii?: 


OH 


aiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUlUimiiiiQ^     ^iiimiJiiriiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiriiiiiiiiiiitniiiininiiii"!" iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiniinniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiri^ 


No  Argument 


Weight  at  the  Tipple 

Your  Wcifrli-boss  can  niirUo  j\isl  ;is  m.-iii.v  mi.-^takes  liclnnicntal 
to  .your  interests  as  he  can  apainst  the  minors.  And  then 
think   of  the  disputes  and  dissalisf actio:).     The 

Streeter-Amet  Weight  Recorder 

rcinm  :'s  ;ill  |i(issihilili(->  (iT  iiii^liikc!-  by  liuman  clcmciils  .n 
wciKrliinp.  It  operates  automnticaliy.  precisel.v  and  Bives  a 
permanent  record  o(  every  car  Ihr :  passes  over  the  scales. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  make  of  scale. 

Sold  outright  or  rented  for  sni:ill   monthly  oonsideratton. 
Wrllf  fur  coMiiilrti"  tlt-l:iils. 

Streeter-Amet   Weighing  &  Recording  Co. 

4101-4105   Ravcnswood   Ave,   Chicago,    III. 


=      3 


A  50-Year  Reputation 


is  "built   ill"   every   one   of  our  famous 

Wooden  Tanks 

Ol'R  tanks,  of  all  types,  in  any  size  desired, 
will  satisfy  the  most  critical  demands. 
We're  always  at  yoift-  service,  and  our 
eilicient  engineers  \\  ill  pladly  help  solTe  your 
problems.     We    Win    With    Qu-ality. 

Pittsbtush  Office:  406  BakewcU  Bldg. 
Nc!t<    York   Office:     103  Park  Ave. 

The  Hauser-Stander  Tank  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


?!inilllMiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiriiriiitiiiiiiiiiriiiiillllllllllllliliiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHi<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirT      nm iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiH»iiiiMi"iiiiiiiiiiini niiniiii iiiit imi^ihihi  imS 
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LITTLE  GIANT 

POWER  HAMMERS 


Beaver  Wood -Lined  Valves 
for  Acid  Mine  Water 


Motor  or  belt  drivea 
in  25-lb..  50-lb..  100- 
Ib..  350  lb.  and  500- 
Ib    motlc'ls 


^M^ 


Ai-o  used  in  moro  than  1000  Aiiwrican  i 

Mines,     soinn     companies     haviiii.      re-  = 

ordered     until     all     thc'r     shop.i     are  i 

equipped.  I 

Will  pay  for  themselves  every  month  = 

of  stead.v  work  and  continue-  to  do  so  = 

for  titteen  to  twenty  years.  5 

Have   very  small  unkeep — our  annual  i 

repair  sales   average   48c.  each   on   all  g 

sizes    and    ages    in    use,    or    less    than  =; 

2/.5    of    1%    of    the   original    cost    to  = 

buyers.  = 

Arc  guaranteed  FOREVER  ag-alnst  de-  = 

fective     material     and     workmanship,  n 

and  sold  on  .'JO  day.s  trial,  by  a  manu-  | 

facturer   that    commenced   busia.iss   in  = 

January,    1876 — 44    years    ago.  = 

Prompt  shipments  of  ail  sizes.  I 


We  make  dies  for 
every  special  forging 
purpose.  One  man. 
with  the  dies  here 
shown,  will  do  as 
much  as  seven  good 
m-cn  in  the  old  way, 
and  of  much  better 
quality  —  saving 
enousrh  in  100  hours 
steady  work  to  pay 
for  the  hammer  dies. 


Special  Dies  for  manu- 
facturing, reshaping 
and  sharpening  pick 
point  bits.  rights 
lefts,   and  centers. 


Little  Giant 
Company 


102  Rock  St. 


Patented       Dies       for 
manufacturing.  re- 

shaping   and    sharpen- 
ing    chisel     bits.      an. I     MankotOr   Minnesotai 
also    pick    point    bits.  ii    c     a 

Bights,  lefts,  and  cen-  ^-   ^    •^• 

Cars. 


This  valve  has  become 
the  standard  «)t  many 
mining  companies 
where  a  valve  must 
stand  the  severe  condi- 
tions which  result  from 
the  use  of  mine  water. 
It  is  the  lining  of  wood 
that  gives  long  life  to 
the  valve  and  makes 
the  first  cost  the  only 
cost. 

Built      in       Angle       and 

Straightway  style.  Sizes 

2  in.  and  up. 


Acid  Resisting  Bronze 
Valves — Fittings — Castings 

Our    Specialty 

EYNON-EVANS  CORPORATION 

15th  and   Clearfield    Streets,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililllllllllllliiliiiiiiiiiilllllllilliliillliiiiiuiiiiiiilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUilliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiilllliiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiii.-       rjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iii nil iiiiiiiHiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimmfiimini<: 

t^nillMMIMIIHIUIMIIinilMMIMIIMIMIilllMIIIIMIIIinMIIMIIMIIIIiniliilllllllJIIIIIIIIlllMIIIMIMillllllllllllllllMniMlliill'IMIillMIIIIMiniie        aillllllllllllllllltllllllllllll IMI II IllllUllllllltllllilllllllll Illlllllllllllllllllll llllllliUIIIUUUIinilUIUlUUimUl^ 


DISC 

FANS 


-.Q-> 


^ 


In  every  country  where  coal  is  mined  there  you  'will 
find  Stine  Disc  Fa:is.  Our  records  show  :20.000  sold 
to  the  coal  mining  industry  and  China  is  the  only 
country  not  on  our  list.  One  American  coal  company 
has  78  Stine  I^ans  in  use  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  this 
company  manufacture's  a  fan  of  its  own. 

Write  for  catalogues  describing'  our  Fans,  Inc'.iiie  Ma- 
chines, Hoists,  Pumps,  Cars,  and  other  mining  equlp- 
'nent. 

S.  B.  STINE,  Box  H,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


liiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


MAYER 

Power  Hammers 


The  very  nature  of  bits 
in  coal  mining  requires 
not  only  sharp  points  but 
properly  shaped   ones. 

Why  let  your  blacksmith 
use  up  his  valuable  time 
and  your  good  steel  in 
beating  out  tool  points  by 
hand  ? 

What  the  Mayer  Power 
Hammer  has  done  and 
what  it  will  do  is  told  in 
detail      in      our     catalog. 

Write  for  it. 


MOLOCH  CO. 

Formerly 
Kaukauna  Machine  Works 


I  105    Island 

I         Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

aiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^     FiiuiinmnirnmiiiiiiniiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii mi iiiMMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiHiii: 
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E  R  I  C  O 

I        Rail  bonds 
I         Increase 
I        Coal 
I        Output 

I  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENT  CO.         | 

I  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  | 

riiiuuuiiiiiuu;iiiiiiiiiiililiiiitiiliiiiliiiiiiiiMiiriiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii'Miiii<«iiiiniiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiini iiiiiiiiiiirr 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIllliniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiniiriiiriiiiMiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiMi iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiiiini;^ 


Clutch    Supremacy 

One  B(K)d  feature  in  a  clutch 
does  not  make  it  the  best  on 
the  ma  ket.  It's  the  consis- 
tent supremacy  of  all  its  parts 
and  the  continuity  of  the  sen'ice 
it  renders  that  makes  a  clutch 
superior. 

Caldwell  engineers  liave  spent 
years  in  perfecting  every  feature 
nf  their  clutches.  They  have 
huilded  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Tliey  know  that  every  (Caldwell 
Friction  Clutch  installation  means 
years  of  unremitting  service.  The 
extreme  simplicity,  ease  of  con- 
trol and  adjustment  and  the  sav- 
ing in  waste  power  are  responsible 
for  the  popularity  which  Caldwell 
Clutches   are  now  enjoying. 


Send  for   Catalogue 

W.   E.  CALDWELL  CO..   Inc. 

•.:.30   E.   Brandeis  St.,   Louisville,   Ky. 


FRICTIOM 
CLUTCHED 


«lllllllliiii'.iiii>uniinirjiiiiiniiiiiiiiriniiJ:iiiijjiinnjjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiJniniiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiniiuiniiniiiiniiiiiiiirjni'iinr: 
MiinimiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiniiiinii^' 

I  Keystone  Vapor-proof  ! 

I  Lamp  Guards  | 


uillll!illiiiiiiiiniiiniiMnniMninniiiiiniiiiiillllllllllinillMJMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiJiiillilllliliilllllllllliniiiiiitiiiiiiimiiiiiitiillliiiiiilimi>; 

I         HIGH 
I        RATIO 

=  A    pinion    with    only    13 

1  teeth  runs  this  gear,  and 

i  yet  the  overlapping 

i  steady    impulse    is    there 

=  just    as    effective    as    in 

I  FALK 

I    Herringbone 
I         GEARS 

=  of  smaller  ratio.  Their 
=  quietness  tells  the  story. 
=    Send  for  bulletin  on  gears 

I     The  Falk 
I   Corporation 

=  Successor   to 

I   THE  FALK  COMPANY 

I  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

niiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiuiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiMiiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiI 

:j||iiiiiii>>>iiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiirniirriniiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiirniiiirMiiijnniiiiMiiiiiriiiiiiiniiinnriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilltllJrilL' 

lEXETERl 


I  I       MINE  HOISTS 

i  =  Satisfactory     service     under     widely 

=  =  varied     conditions     of     service     has 

I  =  proven    that    EXETER    .Mine    Hoists 

=  =  are  fundamentally  correct   in  desiK;n, 

=  =  sturdy    in    construction   and   efficient 

1  =  in  operation. 

I  I  Exeter  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

I  =  Worlis:   West  Pittston,   Pa. 

S  =  lliiildcrs   of   Mine  Hoists   Since   1890 


IHOISTSI 

niJUiiuijjiuijnjnnijjiiijimiijuijnnnmrjiiriiiiiiiiimijiiiiiimiiunnniiiiijiuiniiijnijinnninnniinHniniiiMiiiiniMii  iiiriiiilllii 
(■niiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiii iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

SURE  GRIP 

Trolley  Clamp    | 

Cannot   Rust      | 

or  Corrode       | 

The     "Sure    Grip"     is  = 

not  a  one-time  clamp,  s 

It  can  be  easil.v  moved  = 

where  most   needed.  = 

Two    styles — one    for  | 

Fifure  8  and  one  for  = 

grooved    wire.  | 

Ko  screws  or  bolts—  i 

no    parts    to    lose    in  = 

handling  f 

Over  3.000,000  in  use.  | 

I  Electric  Railway  Equipment  Co.  | 

i  2900  to  2918   Germany    Ave..   Cincinnati.   Ohio  | 

^liiiiinininiiniiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiJiiiMiiniininiininiMiiiiiiniMiiiiiiniiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir: 

uiniiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiJiiiliiiUiiU^ 

I        Federal  Electric  Mine  Siren         | 

i  A  weird,  penetrating  signal  every- 

I  one    hears    aiui     no    one    mistakes. 
I  irrite   for    bulletin. 

I  Federal   Electric  Company 

=  Representing 

i  Federal    Sign     System     (Electric) 

=       State    and    S7th     Sts.,    Chicago,     III. 

r^iiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiii i niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiivniiiniiiiii iniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiinilimiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiinillliilB 


I  No.    iSlSG  i 

§  A  water-tight,   vapor-proof   portable  lamp   guard   for  use  = 

=  where  gas  or  inJIammahlo  material     ;  encountered.     This  = 

i  type    is    just    one.    of    the    many    Kty.^tone    Portable    and  i 

I  Stationary   lamp   guards.      Write  for  c-iroular  | 

I  ELECTRIC   SERVICE  SUPPLIES  CO.  I 

=     Philadelphia — 171h   and   Cambria  Sts.        New  York — 50   Church  St.      i 
i  Chicago — Monudnock   BIdg.  = 

=  llrnnrhcn — Boston,     SrraiitcMi      I'ltlsbuiKh  = 

=  Cannila — Lyniaii   Tiibo   &    Supply   Co..    Montreal  1 

>7iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimNiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimt: 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinriiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic; 

I  STERLING 

I  Electric  Siren 

=  used     extensively     at     c  o  .a  1 

i  mines    to    give    work    signals 

=  and   as   an    .alarm   in   case   of 

I  fire,   accident,   riot,  etc, 

1  Interstate  Machine  Prod.  Co..,  Inc. 
I  45  Allen  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•milllllllliiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllllliiiiiiiiiiillillliliiiiiilillilllilllMiiiiiiiililillliiiiiiilii 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiV:       iiiiiiiiinnniinMiniiMiMniiiiiininntiniMniiiiiiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiniittniiitiiiiiiiiiMniniiiiiiMrMiiiiiuinniu 


^■^n. 


RMATURE  nORKS, 


Wo. 


or 


^J™£»;;'G    ELECTRICAL 
BUILDING    NAOilNEHY 


I  Cma-.tanooga.Tiun  I     _ 

rHiiMillllllllliiiiiiiiMttMiMiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiniiiiiiHiMniMiilTnniiniMiMiiiiiiiMMiiiniiiniMniiniiMiMniuiiM  r^iiiiiiiiiiMiiiKiMiiiiitiii iiitiiiiMiMKiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMititMttniiiiiiuiiitiitiiiitiiiitnC 
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en  TO  Open 


is; 


ffiOK 


tod  Also 

And  rxDESf  it 

AUTOMATICALLY 

IJie  AutDmatic  Reckxitig^  Gucuit 

HtG^Ui^r    Company 
Cx>lumbu-^  (Z)Kio 


M 


u, 


.:N^i.;v.-iij:i^^^:;-= 


.>^ 


1.:. ■■:..■;.-•.- ..  i^J  v-. 


•v.''; 


a:?' 


^*'-"''''-' '••'■'';;■'.'■.■•.'' ''"■'"■  >  •  .>!«*?^  .v^^t»      .1.  '•■■.,'.-  '•/.'■v^.^'V'/vKv.'    .'.,.- .■-•.7  •     •.  ~  M  '  f  •■  .■•'■•'-'..•   -  ■•■■■-■  ~  ',■"•  •  ~:  ',  t.  ■  •.■  •  ^"^•.•., — ;->.~  ;■  Jf^f*'^•.^^,•■■»•i- 
^lllllllUlllllllllnlllllllllllllllll uniiiniiiinHiiiiiiiinHiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiininiiniiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiHinniiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniininiiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiniiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii^ 

I  Ay^T'^  \i^vt  on  our  erecting  floor  under  construction  the  following  sizes  of  DAN-  | 

I  VV  VII/LE  hoisting  engines  on  which  shipment  can  be  made  approximately  as  I 

I  noted  below:  | 

I  One  pair  DANVILLE  24  x  36  Shipment  approx.  three  weeks.  1 

I  One  pair  DANVILLE  20  x  36  Shipment  approx.  four    weeks.  § 

I  One  pair  DANVILLE  18  x  36  Shipment  approx.  three  weeks.  I 

I  One  pair  DANVILLE  16  X  32  Shipment  approx.  four    weeks.  1 

I  In  addition  we  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  Bicycle  Type  Sheave  Wheel  castings  in  sizes  from  I 

I  four  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  Any  of  these  wheels  can  be  finished  to  suit  the  customer's  require-  \ 

I  ments  and  shipment  can  be  made  within   from  five    to    twenty-four    hours    from    time   of    receipt    of  | 

I  order.  | 

I  ROBT.  HOLMES  &  BROS.,  INC.,  DANVILLE,  ILL.  f 

"■■■• < uimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii uiiiruiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii iitiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiii.iiimiiiitniriiniiinmtmnimnmiiiiitmf 

^itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiinimimi iiii iiiiiimih iiiiiiiim iiiimim iiim ii iniiiitiiiii riiiniiiiirMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiir iiiiiii iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiimiUiliiiiiliiiiiiilliliiiiiiMiii iiliimiminis 


i 


MOMENTS  MEAN  DOLLARS 


I 
I 


After  the  wire  is  drawn  together  it  is  in- 
stantly attached.  The  dogs  will  hold  the 
wire  with  vicious  tenacity. 


When  the  trolley  wire  is  down 
THE  CANTON  TROLLEY  WIRE  SPLICER  REPAIRS  IT  QUICKLY 

Keep  several  on  every  locomotive  and  in 
the  store  room.  A  great  emergency  de- 
vice. We  know  ytiu  will  like  it — sent  on 
trial.     Write  us  today. 

The  American 
Mine  Door  Co. 

Canton,    Ohio 


^"""'""" "" """"'"imiiiiiiiiiiriimiriiiiiiiiriiii i tiiiiiini iiiriiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii iiiiiim;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii rniin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiriiiiiiimnnniniiiiiiu 
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/O  TON  MINING  rrPE  OASOLim  LOCOtlOWE 


xocoMorn^ 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET  OUR 
PROPOSITION  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Geo.  D.  Whitgomb  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 


GEAR  iAND  FRICTION   DRIVEN      ROCHELLE         ILLINOIS      STORAGE   BATTERY    LOCOMO- 
GASOLINE    LOCOMOTIVES-21/2      ■^^^"^^■■-■if      ■!-»-■  i^WK^  TIVES-1  TO  8  TONS  ON 

U.  S.  A. 


TO  25  TONS  ON  DRIVE  WHEEL 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii^ 


STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVES 


I       Are    saving    money    for    hundreds    of    users.    Our       = 
I       nearest   office   will    furnish    particulars   on    request.       | 

I  The  Ironton  Engine  Company  | 

i  Ironton,  Ohio  | 

i  Pittsbui'ffh,   Philadelphia.   Chicago.   Denver.   Seattle,  = 

i  Huntington.   W.   Va..    Lexington.   Ky.  | 

I  Towley  &   Townsley,   Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.  = 

^initiiililllliiniiiiiluiiiiiiiiiriniiniiniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiMiniiiniMiiJiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiniinillliniinillllllllir: 
;; iiiiii'i Illiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiili||i||||illlJllll][llH|U)lllllllim]l[lllllJI][lllllll]llll] iimiii inMIIIIIIIIIlS 


DRIVE  WHEELS 

sriiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiniriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiriiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiMiliiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiitlitllllllllillllllllllllllllllllUllllllUJIUIIIlUIUIIIUIlllili 

AM^CEARSI 

Strongest   at    the   base  | 

Where  others  are  weakest  | 

NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO.     | 

111  Broadway,  New  York  City  1 

^"iiiiiiiiiii inniiijiiiji iiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiriiiriiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinitiiiimriiiniiniii^ 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii iiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiirniiiiiMiiriiiniiiiiii iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiutiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiirt iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiii^ 

FLORY  HOISTS     I 

S.  FLORY  MFG.  CO.,  Bangor,  Pa.    | 

95  Liberty   St.,   New   York  I 

Wabash    Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.  | 

Monadnock    Block,   Chicago,   111.  1 

Chas.   T.    Lehman,    Birmingham,    Ala.  | 

Farquhar   Machinery    Co.,    Jacksonville,    Fla.  i 

A.  L.  Young   Machinery   Co.,   San   Francisco,   Cal.  = 


_  MAHH 

I        Get  tha 

I  Catalog 

^JiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriniiiiriiiiiiiii riiiiniiiiiiililiilllllllliiniiiiiiiiiilliiliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiniiiiiuiMiiiiiiMiiiii'^ 

I  AJVltliKlUAIN      Locomotives  | 

I  "RUN  RIGHT"-  ^-^.r^^-rrr'  | 

I   The  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.     | 


LOBDELL  Mining 
LocomotiveWheels 

either  Chilled  Cast  Iron;  Steel  Tired:  or 
Solid  Cast  Steel  are  backed  by  over  eighty 
.years'  experience  in  car  wheel  manufacture. 

Chilled  Cast  Iron  Wheels  are  the  most 
economical  where  maximum  tractive  power 
is  not  required  and  can  be  furnished 
promptly. 

LOBDELL  High  Carbon  Heat  T.  ated 
Gast  Steel  Wheels  arc  found  most  ec*,".  ~*m\- 
cal  where  the  increased  tractive  power  of  a 
Steel  tread  is  desired  and  can  be  fuini:  icd 
in  from  4  to  6  months. 

Steel  Tires  and  Steel  Tired  Wheels,  owing 
to  the  congested  conditions  of  the  steel 
mills,  cnniiot  be  furnished  in  less  than  6  to 
9  .nonths. 

We  advise  you,  Mr.  Operator,  to  get  your 
orders  in  early  but  first  send  us  the  sizes 
of  your  wheels  and  axles  and  let  us  quote 
you  prices  and  deliveries  you  will  find 
attractive. 


tl  LOBDELL     LOBDELL  CAR  WHEEL   COMPANY 

'       SO^^o^'^^  WILMINGTON      ' 


[PROGRESS 


DELAWARE 


\ 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriitiiiriiiiiiiliE 

:i[||llliiiriiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiilililiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiliiiiiiJillinili 


■Ji 


SF.i 


R   EVERY    purpose: 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MOTORS 


11^ 

=  ?||l|IIIIIIIIIIIUIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII[lllli 

=  ^iillliiiiiiiiiNiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiit^ 

I  I  DIRECT  CURRENT 

I  I  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

I  E  Aariiible   or   Con-.i;iiit    Speed — V4    to   50  H.    V  = 

I  I     UNIFRAME   MOTORS   are  cs)iooially   adapted  to  direct   motor-driven     | 

1  i      appar.'itvi-^.     No  oli.uifres  in  niDuntinpr  required,  as  dimensions  of  both     = 

=  =     A.C.   and  D.C.   motors  of   i^anu-  hp.  rating   are  iilinlical.  = 

II  B.  A.  WESCHE  ELECTRIC  CO.  f 

i  I  3'-i7    East    Sixth    Street,    Cincinnati.    Ohio.  | 

I  I  E3'=»'"rn  Sales  OlBce.   110   West    10th   St..   New  York.   N.  Y.  = 

c  =  = 

=  ^ilililiilliiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillliiiiillliillllii.,iii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiMiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniililillllli: 

i  uiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiilliiiMliiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii Miiiiniiaiii^ 


TYPE   "TR" 


40°  TRIUMPH 


I  livr 


Self   Start 
AUTOMATIC    MOTORS 

No   Ciiinpt'ns.itor   reiiinred 

THE  TRIUMPH  ELFXTRIC  CO. 

CINCINNATI  ..,.,.„,  ,,,   ,^^     I 

_  Builders   of    Motors    since    1892        Long  Run"     = 

^iilillMllllllltllllllllllllllllllHllllllllllllllllliillllllllllinilllllllllinnillllllinilinillltlllllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllliaiiiiiir      ^niiiiiinii iimmii u imiiiiiiiiiiniii iiiiiniin iiiii nun iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiniiiiliiiiliilliiiiniiiti: 


rl 
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HniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiilllliliiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiriiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 


3 


YOU  ARE  responsible 

*  *     * 

FOR  PRODUCTION 

*  *     * 

AND  costs  at 

*  *     * 

YOUR  property. 
ARE  YOU  insisting 


* 


* 


UPON  THE  necessary 

*  -*     * 

EQUIPMENT  to  increase 

*  *     * 

THE  ONE  and 

*  *     * 

LOWER  THE  other? 


IF  NOT  you 
ARE  AT  fault. 
YOUR  TOB  is 


* 


* 


* 


DEPENDENT  only 

*     *     * 

UPON  results. 


MANCHA  locomotives 

*     *     * 


GET  RESULTS 

*     *     * 


results 
THAT  ARE  far  reaching. 


MANCHA  STORAGE  BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 

1909  S.  Kingshighway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RRANTH  Ol'I'ICKS:  C.  B.  Goodwin.  Mgr.,  (i'^l  9th  St..  Huntin?- 
Toii  W.  Va.:  Eilw.  H.  Gibbcs,  Msr..  (50i>  Chamlxi-  of  Coniiiu-..  • 
JjiCif?..  Pittt^buifrh.  Pa.:  C.  A.  Hamlin,  District  Mgr..  848  Brown- 
Maix  mug'.,  tsiim-.nsji.am.  Ala.;  A.  H.  Bannister.  Dist.  Mg'r., 
V.  O.  Pox  302.  Fairmont.  W.   V> 

RKl'RKSKXTATIVES:  Nor-East  Sales  Co.,  Seranton.  Pa.;  Th-,^ 
Hidric  &  Bolthoff  Mfgr.  &  Supply  Co..  Denver.  Colorado;  North- 
wtsttrn  Engiiiwrinfr  &  Sales  Co..  Seattle.  Wash.;  Trent  Ensnre  ■•- 
ing  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  Salt  Lake  Harilware  Co..  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 


aicibrtd^Ml® 


^nrnnimmiiniiitiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiMiiii riiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMuuuMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiKr 


"Tool  Steel'* 
Gears  and  Pinions 
Carried  in  Stock 


Do  you  know  that  we 
carry  in  stock  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  229 
different  types  of  gears 
and  pinions,  of  types 
most  generally  in  de- 
mand for  repair  parts, 
for  mining  locomotives 
and  machines. 

Ask  us  for  our  stock 
part  list. 

In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  hundreds  of  other 
types  tiiat  we  make  up 
to  order.  Ask  for  our 
complete  catalog. 


Split  and  Solid  Locomotive  Geais  and  (-"iLions 


The  Tool  Steel  Gear  CS^ 
Pinion  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Angle  Bar  Truck  Equipped  with  | 

Hockensmith    Hyatt    Roller    Bearing    Wheels    f 


Type  "J,"  Multistage,  Horizontally  Split  Casing, 
Centrifugal  Mine  Pump 

High  Pressure  Service 

For  Handling  Acid  Mine  Water 


Impellers  and  casing  are  made  of  solid 
anti-acid  bronze,  which  is  modified  in 
composition  as  required  after  analj'^zing 
the  water  to  be  handled. 

Hydraulically  balanced  and  designed 
to  give  easy  access  to  all  wearing  parts. 

This  pump  may  be  depended  upon  in 
high  pressure  service  to  give  consistent 
good  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


A  very 
strong 
rigid  c  a  i 
e  q  u  ipped 
with  wheels 
that  make 
easier  haul- 
ing: with 
m  i  nimum 
repair  cost 


Write  for  Catalog 
A  showing  full  de- 
tails and  giviug  a 
complete  line  on 
our   other    products. 


I    HOCKENSMITH    WHEEL    &    MINE    C.\R    COMPANY    | 

in  c        •  n        Huntington,  W.Va..  Huntingrton  Supply  &  Bquip-      = 

I     renn     station,    ra.    ment  Co.     Kno.willt,  Tenn.,  Webster  &  Co.  | 

riliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic 

iiiiiiiiniJiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiitMiiiiHiiiiiriiMiiiiiiiiriiitiiiiiiiuiiilliniiiir 


Mine 
Pumps 
By- 


Write  for  Descriptive  Literature  1  = 

Weinman  Pump  Company  |  | 

Columbus,  Ohio  |  | 

Weinman  Pump  &  Supply  Co.,  210  Second  Ave.,  =  = 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.:  Superior  Supply  Co.,   Bluefield,  =  = 

W.  Va.;  Banks  Supply  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  =  = 

Anson-Byrne  Co.,  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  =  = 


WEINMAN 


ff 


Mine  Cars 


All  Kinds — Types  and  Sizes 

Cars  of  wood,  steel,  or  composite  bodies,  built  for 
end,  side,  bottom  or  rotary  dump  work.  Equipped 
with  plain,  self-oiling  or  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings, 
with  or  without  brakes  as  desired. 

Our  price  is  right — our  service  prompt.  Your  in- 
quiry is  solicited. 

Gustafson  Manufacturing  Co. 

Chattanooga,   Tenn. 


SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiriiriiiiiiiirriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Jniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiini iiiiriiiiniiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiriitiiy 

i    DE    LAVAL    CENTRIFUGAL    PUMPS    FOR 
1  MINE   SERVICE 

IDe  Laval  Centrifugal  Puini)s  are  of  the  horizontally- 
split-casing  type,  with  suction  and  discharge  openings 
in  the  bottom  part.  Upon  taking  off  the  casing  cover 
and  bearing  caps,  all  parts  subject  to  wear,  such  a.s- 
E  impellers,  interstage,  labyrinth  packing  rings,  sliaft 
I  sleeves,  etc.,  are  easily  accessible.  Tlicy  are  made  on 
1  a  limit-gauge  system  and  are  interchangeable. 
I  De  Laval  Pumps  protect  the  motoi  against  overload. 
I  Characteristics  and  etflciencies  are  guaranteed,  and 
i    each    pump    is    tested    before    shipment. 

I    De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rtiiiinniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniii'iii'iiiiiiiiitininiiiiiiiiniiniiniiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiniiitriiiittitiiriiitiiiiiiiiiiiNitiiiiinnniiiiiiUi; 


'.illtllMlllllllllllllllllirililllliiriiiuirilliilillllililliiiMiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiuiiMiniinnniiiiNiiniiiiniiiiiiiinniiniiniiii: 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiinmi^ 

INVESTIGATE      THE     /J /J  £f 


IN    McGOWAN    DUPLEX  STEAM    AND    POWER    DRIVEN    PUMPS       | 

THE  JOHN   H.  McGOWAN  CO.  | 


I  CINCINNATI.     OHIO.     U.S.A.  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiins 


H""""""" 'illllllii' i|ii ii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiui|llillllll 


IllllllllllllllUlllllll.llllllllllllillllllliiiiiiiniiiii^      ^iiiinMiiiiiMiiiiiiMiMiiniiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiHiiiirinMiiiiiMiMinniiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiii 


IR     COMPRESSOR 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUM 

Literalure  on  request 


'.S 


niMiiiniiiriniiiiiiiiiiiiriiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiniiiiiniiiiniiiniiiniiniiiriiniiiiiiiiriniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiii: 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii'j 


I  Pennsylvania    Pump    and    Compressor    Company  | 

i  Eastoii,   Pennsylvania  i 

.^iliiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiuiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllliillilininiiiiininiiniiniinjMiniininiiitniiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiuiiiiut; 

^iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii iinuiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

I  PUMPS  I 

I      Electric,  Steam,  Boiler  Feed      | 

I  BOYTS,  PORTER  &  CO.  i 

I  Connellsville,  Pa.  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiii ni:imiiiiiniiiiirnMiinmiimmiiminiHiiiiinnic 

^11 iiiriniiinniiiin iin[iiiiniiiniiilliilllli]iiiiiniiniuiui||||||[|||||||iiiiiiniiinriiiiiiriHlllllllllllllllll[IIllllllllllllUIIU«g 


IS  Ideal  for  driviiiR  fjenerai  o»  a,  pumps  and  fans  = 

lor   all   service,    because   of   its   simplicity,    oin-  = 

ciency    and    reliability.      There    arc    more    than  = 

4000  in  operation.  = 

THE  TERRY  STEAM  TURBINE  CO.   I 

HARTFORD.    CONN.  T-434    § 

niMiinininniMiMiiiniiiiiininiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMniiiniiiiininiiiiriiniiiMii iiii.iiiiiiniiniMiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiir 

iiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiliiMiiinMiiiiiiiniiiiniiiniiiMiiiniiniiiiiitiiiituiiiiiinitiniinnniniiMiintiinnnii";: 

i     ,  PROMPT  n  NO  3 

!     SHIPMENTS 


E  Wo    are    prepared    to    furnish 

=  Ilitchings,    any    size,    style   or 

=  quantity.       Puncher      Picks, 

=  Machine  Bits  and  Bit  Stcol. 

=  Let  us  Quote  i/ou 

I  Pittsburgh  Knife  and  Forse  Co.    Established  1876  Pittshurgh.Pau     = 

=  Successors  Pittsburtjh  Steel  Mfe.  Co.  ^nd  Wm.  Harris  &  Soa  Co.         = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiui.niinitiiiiiiiiniiiiininin i<iiiiiiiuiiiin iiiiiii niii niiiiiiiiiiiiiii:     TiiiiiinMnnniinnniniiiiiiinnTTmnriiimnnirniiiiiiniimnmiinnimiiiiniiifi 


nniiiiiiiiiir. 
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SHAYS  ARE  BUILT  FOR  MINING 

Because  of  their  flexible  geared  drive,  "Shay"  engines  will  work  in  places  inaccessible 
to  rod  engines. 

All  wheels  of  a  "Shay"  are  drivers — including  the  tank  wheels. 

The  "Shay"  is  the  most  flexible  and  powerful  kind  of  motive  power  you  can  use. 

The  power  is  supplied  by  the  three  cylinders,  producing  a  constant  torque. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  Inc. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

17  East  42nd  St.  New  York 


Type   E    Locomotive 


High  or  Lo\v 

Whether  your  coal  is  high  or  lou^  there  is  an  Atlas 
locomotive  exactly  suited  to  your  haul. 

The  Type  E  for  low  coal  is  30-in.  or  32-in.  hi^h 
depending  upon  the  size. 

The  Type  B  is  for  high  coal  and  is  45-in.  high. 
Both  t}'pes  are  demonstrating  in  service  that  they 
are  fully  capable  of  upholding  the  established  high 
standards  of 


Atlas  Storage  Battery  Locomotives 


There  are  other  types,  of  course — for  instance  the 
Type  D  machine  is  built  as  low  as  26  in.  overall 

All  have   two   motors  with  Atlas  patented   drives, 
which  means  better  efficiency  and  longer  life. 

That  fs  why  "The  Atlas  Hauls  More  Coal." 


The  Atlas  Gar  &  Mfg.  Go. 

Engineers — Manufacturers 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


Type  B  Locomotive 
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WHY 'continue  the  use  of  heavj^  brittle  cast 
iron    wheels   when   lighter,    more    durable 
ones  are  available? 

Hercules  all  steel  Wheels  are  equipped  with 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings — made  up  with  cold 
rolled-steel  axles  and  steel  journals. 

Steel  Wheels  are  40  per  cent  lighter  and  400  per 
cent  stronger  than  cast  iron  ones. 

Why  not  investigate  the  possibilities  of  steel 
wheels  and  replace  your  cast  iron  ones  with 
Hercules  All  Steel  Wheels? 


153-C 


Mr.  Producer:  Take 
advantage  of  the 
present  lull  in  the 
coal  market  to  re- 
equip  your  mine. 
Place  your  haulage 
system  in  A-1  condi- 
tion and  be  ready  to 
take  care  of  BIG 
COMING  DEMAND 
FOR  COAL. 

Engineering  Service 
Free 

Catalogs. 


Mines  Cars 
of  Every 
Description 


I     The  Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co.     I 

i  Barnesville,  Ohio  | 

i  Denver:  Liiidrooth,  Shubart  &  Co..  Boston  Bldg.  = 

I  S;ui  riaucisco:  N.  D.  Phelps,   Sheldon  Bldg.  = 

ShllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJliiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllllli:<IIIIillliliii|ii|riii^ 
aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii iiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiimiliiii£ 

I     I  Make     I 


the  Wonderful 

Automatic 

Drop  Bottom 

Mine  Cars 

Also   other    mine   cars    and    the 

Whitney  Wonder 
Roller  Bearing  Trucks 


Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

Centerville,  low^a 


l^ 


Ml.  San  lord -Day 

Address 
Knoxviile,  Tennessee 


;iiiHMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin[iiniiiiiiiti!iniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiriiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiriiniiiitiiiiiiiH 
uiiiiiiiiiiiii luiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiNiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiii'j 

I  After 

i  Three 

I  Years' 

I  Service 

I  Here  It  Is 


=  r'.xamlno  ilil.s  car.  Docan  t  It  look  M  Rond  a.^  now?  Vet  It  b'Z  oecn  In  use  in  a 
=  larne  Western  l'i>ansylvaul;v  oo;il  mine  tor  3  years,  In  the  hiidcst  kind  ol  service. 
=     U(  cuur.se,  U  Is  an 


~iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiin 
uniiiiiillllllllllllllliilllllllllllliilllllllilllllllllllllllllllllillllllillllliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillillllllllllllltllllllllllllllillil)'. 

I  lt3   density    is   iinaf-  | 

fected    by    tempera-  | 

ture  changes,  water  | 

or  outside   chemical  | 

attacks  —  and    one  | 

application      insures  | 

perfect      lubrication  | 

for    from    three    tc  | 

i  six  months.  I 

=  £ 

I  Write    for    Bulletin    Number    26  | 

I      The  Keystone  Lubricating  Company         | 

I  Established    1884  | 

=  Executive   Offices   and   Works,    Philadelphia,   Pa.  1 

=  Cranchcs  throughout  the  World  s 

=  s 

?<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiliitiiitiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiniiniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniininiiiiiiuiiiiini!*" 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiininniiiiiiniliiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiis 
I      KOT.\KV      (AK-DIMPEKS      for         "SOI.IIH'.VK"    SKl-F-DlMriNC.        | 


=  .'Mine      Cars       (Gruvity.      Electrir 

i  '>r    I'neuniiitie    Drive). 

1  KOT.MIY      (AK-DIMPERS      for 

I  Stsinilurd    (iaUKO     Knilroad    Cars. 

I  (.\K   HAIL!?. 


C.VGES. 


and      CAGING     = 

a 
HVDK.Vll.ir   TRir   (OVTRO:.S.      i 


fAR-CONTROI 
EUIII'.MEM. 


IRV/IN  MINE  CAR 


=  The  "C'hii.inrl-P.ar"  truck- — tlio  coId-rnlliMl  utivl  (loatlnc  axles  with  dustproof  i  = 

=  beurlnti.s— III!'  steel  plale  cenler  bumiH-rs—  make  It  the  li^iit-\vei,;ht  eivr  that  with-  =  = 

1  titauds  tlie  roiiKlio.sl  trealnienl.  =  = 

2  Let  us  iJlvo  you  '.ho  actual  service  record  of  the  car  shown  above.    Write  i  i 
=  now  for  the  fuW  details.  =  = 

I  IRWINFOUNDRY  AND  MINE  CAR  CO..  Irwin  Fenna.  |  j 

^iiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniintiiiiiiiiiMiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiMmiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiHiiiii iiin 


!      CAR-DUMPER  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.       j 

=  Alain  Ollice  and  Works;  K.istcrn   Sales   om<e:  | 

=        (Jrand    frossiun.    t  hicaRo.     III.        I  nion  .\reaile  lUdR..  rittshursh.  I*a.      s 

Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiHiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiini iiiiiMiiiiiiHiiiiii iiiiiiiiihiHiiiiin.'^ 

^iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:vi'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiiiiuiiii:iiiiuiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiliiHiiiiiiiiiiii  .iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii;!iiiiik' 

Compare  Tiienrrr^ 


■.'he  faint  liKht  of  a  candle  .tnd  the  strons  rays  .-       ^ 
i>f  a  siiiTchllght.    Tiny  represent  the  compara-        ..'•  ^^ 
tlve  elTlcieney  of  other  ways  of  flnding  w-bat  ,' 

you  want  and  advcrtisine  (or  It  In  the 

SEARCHLIGHT  SECTION 

I'uulpment 
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j\eoluce  the  cosl 
of  Jj.1  bricatioru 


Super  I  a  Grease 

Supcrla  Mine  Car  Oreases  are  maile  in  three  ^rade-. 
differing  in  consistency  only,  not  in  quality;  they  are  applied 
to  the  wheels  by  pressure  reaching  ever>-  part  and  crevice  tliat 
should  be  lubricated. 

Superla  Mine  Car  Greases  are  made  specially  for  mine 
cars.  Oily  lubricants  either  feed  too  freely,  running  out  of 
the  bearings  shortly  after  being  applied,  giving  ncj  service 
whatever,  or  they  do  not  feed  sufficiently,  the  difficult)-  not 
being  detected  until  great  damage  to  wheels  and  axles  has 
taken  place. 

"Mine  Car  Lubrication"  i?  the  title  of  a  booklet  prepared 
by  our  Engineering  Department,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  mine  car  equipment  in  use  and  tells  which  lubricant 
is  best  adapted  to  the  kind  of  equipment  you  use. 

This  booklet  sent  free  on  request 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

910  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(IXUIA.sA) 


CHICAGO 


Pag:eant   of   Progress   Exposition   at   Chi.-aso's   $5,000,000 
Municipal    Pier,    JiU^'    30    to    August    14 


wiiiiiiiiuuiuiiiiiiuiimmimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiv^     ^iiiiuiuuuiuiiiiiiiiuiuiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiuiiiumuiiiimuii 


larriman- 


Hyatt 
Trucks 


FLEMING 

Self-Aligning 

Roller  Bearing 

Journal  Boxes 


are  the  only  real  solution  of  your  mine  car  problem. 

Friction   i-^  reduced  .30  rt- — car  bodies  ire  relieved  of  racking  strains 

which    are    inevitable   when    risrid    rui.uin?    g-ear   is    used — ear    wheel 

replacements    are   easily    and   economically    cflecled. 

Can    be    applied    to    old    cars    a#    well    as    new — often    utilizing-    the 

onaiual   wheels  and   axles. 

Writ'C    for   details 

J.  R.  Fleming  &  Sons  Co 

Incorporated 

Scranton,  Pa. 


^ 


I  will  lower  your  haulage  costs  by  a  saving  in  | 

I  expense  of:  | 

I  Upkeep  I 

I  Power  I 

I  Lubrication  | 

I  Write  for  free  trial  proposition.  L 

I  Harriman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works  i 

I  Harriman,  Tenn.  | 

s  ^  a 

I  Builders  of  Mine  and  Industrial  Cars  i 

^illMllinHHIIIIHIIHHIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllUlllllllllllKllllllllllllnnHIIU IIIIHIIimilllllllllUIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIHIIIIimiHIUIIlS 


Have  all  the 
advantages  of 
a  roller-bear- 
ing mine  car 
and  still  use 
the  old  wheels 
and   ztxles. 


Inside   tyi^ 
Fleming 
Journal   Box 
used   with 
plain   bored 
outside  wheels 


-juiiHiiiiiiiiHmiiiiiiiiininniiHiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiuuuuiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiifUMniiMiiiiiuiiHiuiiiiiiiuiHP 


A 
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40  Years  of  Successful  Service 


"Titan"  Frog 

of 
Titanium  Steel 


Guarant^eed 

against 

Breakage 


This  Weir 

TITAN  FROG 

outwears  cast  iron 

and  semi-steel 

a  dozen  times  over 


It  is  cast  in  one  solid  piece  of  titanium  steel. 
Nobody  needs  to  be  introduced  to  titanium 
qualities.  The  Weir  'TITAN"  Frog  laughs 
at  wear  and  breakage.  Its  durability  stands 
between  you  and  costly  wrecks,  one  of  which 
would  cost  you  more  than  a  dozen 
"TITANS."  Yet  one  'TITAN"  costs  but 
little. 

Investigate! 


WEIR  FROG  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Largest  and  oldest  company  in   the   United   States   making  a  specialty  of  track  work  for  mines.    Complete 
turnouts   for  rooms,   tram   roads   and   tipples.      Prompt   shipments,    durable    work   and   reasonable    prices. 

Our  Engineering  Force  is  at  your  service. 


o 


ijiiumiijiiiiiiiiiiiii 


4111 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiit nil iiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiijjiiiiiiiiiiii iimiu 

The 

West  Virginia  Rail  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Light  Steel  Rails 

and  Accessoraies 

8-12-1S-20-25-30-35-4a-4S-lbs.  per  yd 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiir- 

jiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiHiMniMiMiiiiiiiiiiiMtinnMiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniMiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii>. 


1^    SI" ■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiniiiniuiNiiiininiiiuillUUUUiiiuiiiuijriiiiiiiiiuiinniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiig 


TMCK  EQUIPMENT 
MINE  FROGS 


MT  A    A  SPEfMLWORKr 


I  8,  12,  16,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40  lb.  per  yard  I 

I  Splices,   Spikes,   Frogs  and   Switches  | 

United  States  Rail  Co.  1 

I  CUMBERLAND.  MARYLAND  | 

?i I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiinimnmiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiif 

siMiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiHUtniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


ro^MINES 

ES 


SW/TCHCS 


CTCOSS\U(^S 


u. 


LIGHT  R/1ILW/1Y  EQUIPMENT  CO 

COMMCaa/IL  TRUST  DLDG.PHIlyl.  P/1 


^ 


Co 


mpare 


Tk. 


em 


The  faint  light  of  a  candle  and  the  strong  rays 
of  a  searchllRht.  They  represent  the  compara- 
tive efflr'enc/  of  other  wayg  of  flndlng  what 
you  want  and  advertising  (or  it  In  the 
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SEARCHLIGHT  SECTION 

Equipment 


Buslneas  OpportunlUn 


iliiiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiMiiniiiiiiiihiii iiiHiiiniiitiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMi jiiiiiriiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir     '''Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimmiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiinMi iiiiiiiuuininintiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


HELMICK 

Mine  Cars,  Wheels  and  Trucks 

Illustration  sliows  sturdy  truck  design  and  detail  in  cross 
section  of  Helniiclc-Hyatt  Roller  iiearing  Wheel. 

We  furnish  wheels  and  trucks  for  your  present  mine  cars, 
or  will  build  cars  complete  to  your  specification. 

If  yon  need  coal-handling  equipment  of  any  kind — get  our 
quotations. 

Helmick    Foundry  Machine   Co. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
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iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiir 


giiiiiiriiiiniHiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirriiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiimijiiiiiiiiiriiiiiii 

I  Is  easily  applied  with 
a  few  large  bolts 

I  Is  seldom  shopped  on  ac- 

1  count  of  truck  trouble. 

I  Holds  lubricant  for  long 

I  periods. 

I  Is  guaranteed  for  a  year 

I  against  hub  wear. 

I  Has      full-floating     axles 

I  with  visible  linch  pins. 

PHILLIPS 

j  Patent  Open  Gap  Wheel  Truck 

I  This  Truck  is  the  ideal  running-gear  for 

I  large  or  small  mines,   light  or  heavy  cars, 

I  animal    or    mechanical     haulage.      It    will 

I  solve  that  problem  of  hard-running  cars — 

I  on  level  track  it  runs  25  per  cent  easier  than 

I  other  improved  trucks  selling  at  the  came 

I  price. 

I  Write  us  today. 

I  Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co. 

i  So.  23rd  and  Jane  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


E 

B 

E 


SniiuiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiinE 

UllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltirilllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIItlllK 

RAILWAY  AND  MINE        I 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 


KEY 


(1)  Grease  Chamber  Plug 

(2)  Cotter    Key 

( 3 )  Bteel  Wearing  Washer 
<4)    Hub    Cap    Bolt 
(5)   Hub   Cap   Bolt  Nut 


(6)  Lock  Washer 

(7)  yteel    Plate 

(8)  Fabric    Gasket 
(it)    Holler  Holder  (front) 
(10)    Chill    Tread 

Tfte  "RAMSCO"  Roller  Bearing  Wheel  gives  the 
Service  Demanded  of  Modern  Mining  Conditions 


(11)  Solid   Steel    Rollers 

(12)  Steel  Bushing 

(13)  Roller  Holder  (rear) 

(14)  Steel   Wearing 
Washers 


I  TRADE  MARK  | 

I  '  Simple  in  Design.     Rugged  in  Construction  | 

1  Bulletin   191,   containing  complete   information,  | 

I  will  be  sent  on  request  = 

I  General  Sales  Office                        General  Office   and    Works  | 

=  McCormick   BIdg.,   Chicago,   HI.                        Kirvcaid,  Illinois  = 

I  Tel.  Harrison  7382                                       Tel.    P     B.    X    69  | 

^fliamiminmininninimmiiiiwHiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiniuniiiraiiiiiniiilllliiiiniiinnmiinninanniniiiiuiiiiDiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 
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"Cincinnati" 
Spring  Headrod 


"Depend  upon  it" — it  will  make  your  switches 
function  with  greater  efficiency 


Here  is  one  of  the  many  ''Cincinnati  specialties. 
This  Spring  Headrod  goes  a  long  waj-  toward  mak- 
ing switches  automatic.  The  application  in  coal 
mine  practice  opens  the  way  to  greater  efficiency  in 
transportation  and  we  will  be  glad  to  explain  it  upon 
request. 


"Depend  upon  it"  we  can  promptly  furnish  all  the 
desired  accessories  of  the  coal  mine  haulageway. 
Not  only  can  we  furnish  from  stock,  but  a  plant 
can  take  care  of  any  unusual  demands.  An  inquiry 
will  show  what  can  be  done. 


Write  us  today 

Mr.  Herbert  Crapster.    1    Madison   Ave..   New   York  City.   New  York. 

M.  F.  K.  Holmested.   P.  O.  Box   1004.  Charleston,  West   Va. 

Mine  Safety  &  Service  Co..  Benton,  111. 

United  Railway  Supplv  Co.,   '^003  .Jefferson   County   Bank  Bldg..   Birmingrham.   Ala. 

T.  H.   Edelblute  Co.,   Wabash  Bid?.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  "Cincinnati"  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Established  1906 


Frogs  -  Crossings  -  Switch  Stands  -Switches  -  Room  Turnouts  -  Etc 

|iiitiiiiillilliliiim iimi miiliiMimiiiiiiiH iiiiti rr iiiiiiiiii i jiiiiiii iiiiiMiiiiimillimi[ti|     ..,||||,|iiiiMiMiiMiiinMiMiiimiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiii riirM.M'.,„|„,„„„„„„„„||||MiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiii: 


The  NOLAN 

Automatic 

Cager  and 

Feeder 

Used  as  casrer  at 
shaft  bottoms: 
use  as  feeder  for 
rotary  .ind  cross- 
o  V  o  r  dumps;  as 
automatic  stoj)  in 
r  o  t  a  1-  y  dnniii. 
Guaranteed. 
Eliniin.ites  \vre<'ks 
— pays  for  itself  in 
^ll<)rt  lime.  Write 
for  literature. 


The  Mining  Safety  Device  Co. 

Bowerston,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


TiKMAmcunt. 


^.^ 


K,eii. 


Loads    All    Kinds 
of  Coal  and  Coke 


111    -, 


M 


ANICRRE 

nn    CNCIMCERIMC  «    on 
ou     MACNINKBY    CO.    no 

ILVfAUKEE.WIS. 


REPRESENTED  BV 

TK«  l.>r\k  B«lt  C«     Ch. 


TK«  {.-nk  B«lt  C«  ChKMM  P>mU4c«<Ki4 
Prtnburih  P4  :  PonUnd  Or««en  S^nk 
BrimhC«Knyba  :  Lndrtxxh  ShuUMi-Co 
Denver  ;  Cal(w  M»ctMncrv  ^  Mft  Co  . 
Albvru  .  YMrovcu^Homc  |p  Fer«gn  Tr^dc 
C«      Inc      Nvw   York 


nniiuiiMiiriiiiiiniiiiniiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiinMnniMiiiiiuiiiiiMMiiiiiiuiMiiMiitiiiiiuiiiiniirMMiiMiiiinniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiuitM£     '.iiiiniiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini' 


F 

All    sizes 

and 

shap-zs 

of  Holes      ' 


PERFORATED  METAL 

FOR  SCREENING,  SIZING  and  WASHING  COAL 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Company 

New  York  Office:    114  Liberty   Street 


All  kinds 
and 
thick* 
nesses    of 
Mztal 


628  No.  Union  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL,  U.  S.  A. 


June  '60,  1921 
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Aerial   Tramways 

lirodtTurk   &   Bascom   Rope  Co. 
Interstate  Equipment  Corp. 

Air,  Afti-rcooltrs 
Ing-ersoll-RaiKl    Co. 

Air,  Receivers 

IngersoU-Rand    Co. 

Armature  Repair  IVIarhinery 

Electric     Service     Supplies    Co. 

Armatures   and   Field   Coils 

Chattanooga   Armature   Works 
Crescent   Electric  Co. 
Nelson   Co.,   1.   R. 

Ash  Handling  Machinery 

Link-Belt   Co. 

Augers,  Coal    (See  Drills) 

Battery    Bo.\cs 

Paragon    Electric    Co. 

Battery  CharRing  Equipment 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Bearing»<,    Ball    and    Roller 

Hyatt   Roller    Bearing   Co. 
Railway    &   Mine   Supply   Co. 
S.  K.  F.   Industries,   Inc. 

Bearings   Roller.    Journal    Boxes    for, 
Fleming  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  R. 

Belt  Dressing 

.Keystone    Lubricating    (yO. 

Belts,    Conveyor 

LinlcBelt   Co. 

Belts.   Transmission 

Link-Belt   Co. 

Bit   Sharpeners 

IngersoU-Rand   Co. 
Little    Giant    Co. 
Molock    Co. 
Sullivan    Machinery   Co. 

Blasting   Supplies 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
E.   I. 

Blowers 

Buckeye  Blower  Co. 
Eynon-Evans  Corp. 
Stine.    S.    B. 

BIoH'ers,  Centrifugal 

IngersoU-Rand    Co. 

Boilers.  Water  Tube 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

Roolis.    Coupon 

Allison  Coypon  Co. 

Bonding   IMachines 

Electric  Railway  Improvement  Co. 

Books,    Technical 

McGraw-Hill  Co.,   Inc. 

Boosters,    .Air 

IngersoU-Rand    Co. 

Box   Car   TiOaders 

Link Kvlt    To 

Manierre  Enirineering  &  Mchry  Co. 

Brakes,  Electrically  Operate^ 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Breaker  Machinery 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 
Wilmot    Engineering   Co. 

Breakers,    Circuit.    Electric     (See 
Circuit  Breakers,   Electric) 


Briquetting    Machinery 

Malcolmson    Briiiuet    Engr.    Co. 
Mashek  Engineering  Co. 

Buckets,   Clamshell 

Link-Belt  Co. 

Buckets,  Coal   Handlinr 
Blaw-Knox    Co. 

Link-Bi  It  Co. 

Buckets,   Elevator 

B.artlett  &  Snow  Co.,  The    J.  O. 
Hendrick   Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt  Co. 

Cableways 

Flory    Mfg.    Co.,    S. 
Interstate    Equipment    Corp. 

Cagers 

Mining  Safety  Device  Co. 


Cagers,  Automatic 

Holmes  &  Bros.  Inc  .  Robt. 
Mining   Safety   Device  Co. 

Cages 

Car-Dumper   &   Equipment  Co. 
Helmick  Foundry-Machine  Co. 

Mori-ow    Mfg.    Ld. 

Railway  &  Mine  Supply  Co. 

Cages,    Self-Dumping 

Car-Dumper   &   Equipment   Co. 

Car    Hauls 

Car-Dumper  &  Equip.  Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt    Co. 

Car  Loaders    (See  Box  Car  Loader*) 

Car    Hitchings 

Pittsburgh    Knife   &   Forge  Co. 
Railway  &  Mine  Supply  Co. 

Car    Stops.    Automatic 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Mining  Safety  Device  Co 
Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co. 

Cars    and    Car    Wheels 

Atlas  Car  &   Mfg.  Co. 
Harriman    Foundry    &   Machine 

Works. 
Helmick    Foundry-Machine   Co. 
Hercules   Mfg.   Co. 
Hockensmith    Wheel    &    Mine    C   r 

Co. 
I.-win    Foundry    &    Mine    Car    Cl 
Lobdell    Car   Wheel   Co. 
Phi.  ips   Mine   &    Mill    Supply   Co 
Railway   Sc   Mine    Supply   Co. 
Sanfoid  D.Tv   Iron    Works 
Southern  Wheel  Co. 
Stine.    S.    B. 
Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 

Cars,   Mine  Air   Compressor 

IngersoU-Rand    Co. 

Cars.   Roller   Bearing   Joamai    Boxes 

For 
Flessmgs   &    Sons   Mfg.    Co..    Inc., 
J.  Jf. 

Cars,  Siee!   Miris^ 

Hendrick    Mfg.   Co. 

Railway   &   Mine   Supply   Co. 

Casting? 

Eynon-Evans   Corp. 

Falk   Corp. 

Flood   City   Mfg    Co. 

Hockensmith    Wheel    &    Mine   Car 

Co 
Lobdell    Car    Wheel    Co 
Railway   &    Mine   Supply   Co. 
Sanford-Day  Iron   Works 

Chain  Flig!it  Conveyors 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Chains 

Link-Belt    Co. 

Chemicals 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Inc., 
E.  I. 

Chulcs 

Helmick    Foundry-3Iachine   Co. 
S:u\ ford-Day    Iron    Works 

Circuit    Breakers,    Electric 

Automatic         Reclosing         Cirouit 

Breaker   Co..    The 
B.irllett    &    Snow    Co.,    The    C.    O. 
General   Electric  Co. 

Clutclios.   Friction 

Caldwell    &    Co.,    Inc.,    W.   E. 
Link-Belt  Co. 

Coal 

(See   Special    Itide.x    Page    56) 

Coal    and    .\sli    Handling    :>Iachlnery 
Holmes  &  Bros..  Inc..  Robt. 
Link-Belt   Co. 

Coal    Buyers 

Cory-Mann    George   Corp. 

Coal  Exporters 

Cory-Mann    George   Corp. 

Coal   Loaders 

Manierre  Engineering  &  Mchry  Co. 

Coal    >lining    KquiiMnent 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  C!o. 


Coal    Mining    Plants 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Lmk-Bell   Co. 

Coal    .Storage    and     Rehandling     .Ma- 
chinery 
Jeffrey    Mfg.   Co. 
Link-Belt   Co. 

Coke   Loaders 

Manierre  Engineering  &  Mchry  Co. 

Coke     Oven     Drawing    and     Leveling 
Machines 

Atlas   Car   &   Mfg.   Co. 

Commissary   Equipment 

Auioniaiic  Refrigerating  Co..  The 

Commutators 

Chattanooga    Armature    Works. 

Compressors,    Air 

AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
General    Electric    Co 
Penn   Pump   &  Compressor   Co. 
SuUivaa    Machinery    Co 

Compressors,    Gas 

Inger.soU-Rand    Co 

Penn  Pump  &  Compressor  Co. 

Concrete   Construction 
Cement-Gun  Co..  Inc. 

Concrete    Finishing   Tools 

Cement-Gun   Co..   Inc. 

Condensers 

Manistee  Iron   Works  Co. 

Condensers,    Rotary    Jet 
Manistee  Iron   Works  Co. 

Condensers,    Surface 

Ingersoll-Rana  Co. 

Consulting     Engineers      (See     .Alpha- 
betical   Index) 

Controllers 

Cutler-Hammer   Mfg.   Co. 

General   Electric   Co. 
Goodman   Mfg.  Co. 

Conveyors,  Chain  Flight 

Cross  Engineering  Co. 

Link-Belt  Co. 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co..  The  C.  O. 

Conveyors,    Coal 

Exeter   Machine   Wks..    Inc. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Link-Belt  Co. 

Marion   Mch.   Fdry.   &  Supply  Co. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co. 

Couplings  Mine  Car 

Hockcnsnmh    Wheel    &    Mine    Car 

Co. 
Railway    &    Mine   Supply   Co. 

Covering,  Boiler  and  Pipe 

Magnesia   Association    of   America 

Cranes 

Ball  Engine  Co. 
Bucyrus  Co 
Link -Belt   Co. 

(Vanes,    Locomotive 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Cranes,    Traveling 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Cros.sing^    (See   Switches,   Frogs   and 
I  rossings) 

Crushers,   Coal 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Bartlett  &  Snow  Co..  The  C.  O. 
Exeter    Machine   Wks.,   Inc. 
Luii-Brll    Co. 

Marion   Mch.   Fdry.   &  Supply  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co. 
Traylor   Rigincering  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Vulcan  Iron   Works  i 

Dealers'   Machinery 

Carlin    Mach.   Co..    John   H. 
Charleston    Industrial   Corp. 
Cohen   &  Son,   Louis 
Croekwell  Mine  &  Supply  Co. 
Curtis-Willis    Co. 
Duquesne   Elec.   Mfff.  Co. 
Gregory    Eleot.    Co. 
•       Independent    Elect.    &   Machy   Co. 


Iron   Trade  Products  <k). 

Harris   Bros.  Co. 

LamfxTt.   H.  L. 

Merchants  Steel   &  Supply  Co. 

Miller-Owen  Co. 

Moore.  J.   \V. 

Na.-.hville    Industrial   Corp 

Operators    Supply   Co. 

Pittsburgh    Boiler   Mach.   Co. 

Power    Equip.   Co. 

Power    Machy     Exchange 

Sherwood.    E.   C. 

Standard   Rail   &   Steel  Co. 

Readuig    Engrg.    Co. 

Wickes  Machy.   Co. 

Wilson    Machinery   Co. 

Zelnicker   Supply   Co. 

Diamond    Core    Drill,    ContractlBs 

Ameling  Prospecting  Co  .   H    R 
Diamond    Drilling    &    Exploration 

Co. 
Hoffman  Bros. 

Punxsutawney    Drill    &    Cont     Co 
Sullivan    Machinery    Co. 

Doors,    Automatic    Mine     (See    Mine 
Doors,    .\utomatic; 

Drafting    .Materials     (.See    Eng.     In- 
struments  and    Supplies) 

Dredges 

BucjTus  Co. 
Driers,  Sand 

Electric    Service    Supplies   Co. 
Hamman    Foundry    &    MacMne 
Works 

Drills,   ..\ir 

Sullivan    Machinery  Co. 
Whitcomb  Co..   Geo.   D. 

Drills,  Core 

Sullivan    Machinery    Co. 

Drills,   Electric 
Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co. 
Sullivan    Machinery   Co. 

DrUls.    Portable    Electric 

General    Kectric  Co. 

Drills,    Rock 

Denver  Rock  Drill  Mfg    Co 
IngersoU-Rand   Co. 

Drives,  Silent  Cfaala 

Link-Belt    Co. 

Dump    Protectors 

Muiing    Safety    Device    Co. 

Dumps,   Cross-Over 

Helmick  Foundry-Machine  Co 
Phillips   Mine   &    Mill    Supply    Co 
S>anfoid-Day   Iron    Works 

Dumps.  Rotary 

Car-Dumper  &  Eo.uqip.  Co. 

Dynamite  Jt   High  Explosives 
(See  Explosives) 

Dynamos    (See  Generators) 

Electric  H>)ulage  Supplies 

Electric  Service  Supplies  Co. 

Elevators   and   Conveyors 

Jeffrey   Mfg.  Co 
Link-Belt    Co. 

Engineering    Instruments    and    Sun 
plies 
Buff   i  Buff  Mfff.  Co. 

Engineering  &  Technical  Books 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..   Inc. 

Engineers  and   Contractors 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co. 

Engines.    Hoist    and    Haulage 

Holmes    &    Hro.-i.   Inc..    Robt. 
Vulcan    Iron    Warks 

Engines,    Oil 

IngersoU-Rand   Co. 

Engines,  Steam 

Ball  Engine  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 

Excavating  Machinery 

Ball  Engine  Co. 
Bucyrus   Co. 

Explosives 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Oo.,  Inc., 
E.  I. 
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Explosives,  Permissible 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
E.  I. 

Fans,  Ventilating 

Buckeye   Blower  Co. 
Jeffrey   Mfgr.   Co. 
Stine,   S.  B. 
Vulcan    Iron    Works 

Feeders,   Automatic 

Mining-  Safety  Device  Co. 

Fittings,    Wire    Rope     (fiee    Rope 
Wire) 

Floodlights,  Portable 

General   Electric  Co. 

Fuel  Economizer 

Magnesia  Association   of  America 

Gage   Cocks 

Eynon-Evans  Corp. 
Lunkenheimer  Co..  The 
Ohio  Brass  Co..   The 

Gages,    Water,    Boiler    and    Locomo- 
tive 

Crane  Co. 
Jenkins    Bros. 
Lunkenheimer  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Brass  Co.,   The 

Gear  Cases 

Electric   Service   Supplies  Co. 

Gears 

Falk  Corp. 

Medart   Patent   Pulley   Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Tool  Steel.  Gear  &  Pinion  Co. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 

Gears,  Herringbone 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

Generators  and  Generating  Volts 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
General   Electric   Co. 
Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Triumph  Elective  Co. 


Grates,   Traveling 

Combustion  Engineering  Corp. 

Greases 

Keystone  Lubricating  Co. 
Ohio   Grease  Co. 
Sanford-Day  Iron  Works 
Standard   Oil  Co. 
Texas  Co. 

Grinders,    Portable 
Ingorsoll-Rand   Co. 

Hammers,  Power 
Little    Giant    Co. 
Molock  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Hangers    (See    Pullcya) 

Headlights,  I^ocomotive 

Electric    Service    Supplies   Co. 
General   Electric  Co. 

Heat    Insulation 

Mag-nesia   Association   of  America 

Heaters,    Air   Electric 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

High    Explosives    (See   Dynamite) 

HoistN,   Chain 

Chisholm-Moore  Mfp.  Co. 


HoiNtK,    Dork 

Flory  Mfg.  Co..   S. 

HoistH,    Electric 

Allis  Chalmers  Mftr.  Co. 
Uiamontl  M.achine  Co. 
Exeter    Machine    Wks.,    Inc. 
Flory   Mfg.   Co..    S. 
Holmes  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  Robt. 
Link-Belt  Co. 
Thomas    Elevator    Co. 
'r.<:iil\v('ll    Kiipiiiccrinp  Co. 
Vulcan    Iron    Works 
Wellman-Seaver    Morgan   Co. 

HoiHtK.    rortalilc 

Flood    City    Mfc.    Co. 
Ingirsoll-Kand    Co. 

Hoists,  Skip 

Bartlett    &    Snow    Co..    The 

Hoist H,    .steam 

Allis  Ch.ilmcis   Mft:.  Co. 
Exeter    Machine    Wks.,    Inc 
Flory   Mfg.  Co..   S. 
Inperaoll-Rand   Co. 
S\illiv.iTi    Ma-'hinerj'    Co. 
Thomas    Elevator    Co. 
Vulcan    Iron    Works 
Wellman-Scaver-Morgan  Co. 

Hose,   Air 

Denver  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co. 


Hydraulic   .Machinery 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
Car-Dumper   &   Equip.   Co. 

Incline  Plane  Machinery 

Sanford-Day  Iron   Works 
Stine,    S.    B. 

Injectors   and   Ejectors 

Crane  Co. 
Eynon-Evans   Corp. 
Jenkins    Bros. 
Lunkenheimer   Co..    The 

Insulating  Material 

Magnesia   Association   of  America 

Insulators,   Section 

Electric    Railway    Equipment    Co. 
Flood   City   Mfg.   Co. 

Irons,    Soldering 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Jigs 

Traylor   Engineering   &  Mfg.  Co. 

Journal    Boxes,     Roller     Bearing     or 
Plain  Bored 
Fleming    &    Sons    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc.. 
J.  R. 

Lamps  Arc  &  Incandescent 
General   Electric  Co. 

Lightning    Arresters 

Electric   Service   Supplies  Co. 

Loaders,    Box    Car     (See   Box    Car 
Loaders) 

Loaders,   Wagon   &  Truck 
Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co. 

Loading  Apparatus 
Diamond  Machine  Co. 

Loading  Booms 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt   Co. 
Morrow    Mfg.    Co. 

Locomotives,  Compressed  Air 

Porter  Co..   H.  K. 
Vulcan    Iron    Works 

Locomotives,    Electric 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg    Co. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Goodman   Mfg.  Co. 
Jeffri'.v    Mfg.    Co. 
Lima  Locomotive  Wks.,  Inc. 

Locomotives,   Gasoline 

Hadfield-Penfleld    Steel    Co. 

Milwaukee    Locomotive    Mfg.    Co. 
Vulcan    Iron    Works 
Whit.  .Tnb  Co..   Geo.  D. 

Locomutives.   Steam 

Amcrii  a!«   Locomotive  Co. 
Porter  Co..    H.   K. 
Vulcan  iron  Works 

Locomotives,   Storage   Battery 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg    Co. 
(Jcncral    Electric   Co. 
Goodman   Mfg.  Co. 
Ironton   Engine  Co. 
Jeffrey    Mfg.    Co. 
Maiuha    Storage    Battery    Loco- 
motive Co 
Whitcomb   Co  ,    Geo.    D. 

I.uliricantH 

Ohio  Grease  Co. 
Sl,iiular<l  Oi:  Co. 
Texas   Co. 

Lubricators 

Kiystoiic    Lubricating   Co. 
Lunkenheimer  Co..   The 
Ohio  Grease  Co. 

Machine   Tools 

Nilcs-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Standard    Oil   Co. 

Merhimiral    Draft    Appitriitus 
Bu-kcyc  RIower  Co..  The 
Ooner.nl   Electric  Co. 

Mine    Doors,    Automatic 

Ameno.in    Mine    Door   Co..    The 

MIninc    Marhin«« 
Goodman    Mfg    Co. 
SuHivan    Machinery   Co. 
Whitcomb  Co..    Oeo     D 


Mining    Machines,    Chair    and 
Puncher 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 
Jeffrey    Mfg.    Co. 

Motor  Starters 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors 

Allis-Ohalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
General   Electric   Co. 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 
Triumph  Electric  Co. 
Wesche    Electric   Co..    B.   A. 

Motor   Trucks 

International    Harvester   Company 
of  America 

Oil   &   Grease   Cups 

Keystone  Lubricating  Co. 
Ohio  Grease  Co. 

Oiling  Devices 

Limkenheimer  Co.,    The 

Perforated    Metals 

Chicago    Perforating    Co. 
Cross    Engineering    Co. 
Harrington     &     King     Perforating 

Co. 
Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 
Pittsburgh    Perforating    Co. 

Picking    Tables 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  The  C.  O. 
Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co. 
Link-Belt   Co. 
Morrow   Mfg.   Co. 

Pile    Drivers,    Locomotive 

Bucyrus  Co. 

Pipe 

Michigan    Pipe   Co. 

Pipe     Cutting     and     Threadinc    Ma> 
chinery 
Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Mach.  Co. 

Pipe,  Spiral  Riveted 

Abendroth  &  Root  Mfg.  Co. 

Pipe,    Wood 

Wyckoff  &  Son  Co..  A. 

Powder,    Blasting 

Du    Pont    de    Nemours    Co..    Inc.. 
E.   I. 

Power    Transmission     Machinery 

Caldwell    Co..    Inc..    W.    E. 

Pulleys,   Shafting   and   Hangers 

Caldwell    &   Co..    Die.    W.    E. 
Electric  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
General   Electric  Co. 
Medart    Patent    Pulley    Co. 
S.   K.  F.  Industries,   Inc. 

I'ulverizers,    Coal    and    Coke 
American    Pulvrizer    Co. 

Pump    Plungers 

liiril.-^tioro    Meel    Foundry    &   Meh. 

Co. 
LobdcU   Car  Wheel  Co. 

Pumping   Machinery 
McGowan    Co..    J.    H. 
Penii   Pump  &  Compressor  Co. 

Pumps.    lloiliT     reed 

Barrett.   Hacntjeiis  &  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
McGowan   Co..   J.   H. 
Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Weinman    I'ump    Mfg.   Co. 

Pumps,   Centrifugal 

Alli-  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
Harrett.    H.ientjcns    &  Co. 
IngersoU-Rand    Co. 
Manistee   Iron   Works  Co. 
Penn  Pump  &  Compressor  Co. 
Slim-.    .S     li. 

Terry   Steam   Tiirbinc   Co. 
Weinman   Pump  Mfg.  Co. 

Pumps,  Mine 

Ingorsoll-Rand    Co. 
McGow.in   C.   J.   H. 
Weinman    Pump   Mfg.    Co. 

Pnmpe,  Pnenmntle  Air  Lift 

Ineersoll-R.Tnd    Co. 


Pumps,    Power 

Boyts.   Porter  &  Co. 
McGowan  Co..   J.  H. 
Weinman    Pump   Mfg.    Co. 

Pumps,     Steam 

McGowan   Co..   J.   H. 

Penn.   Pump   &  Compressor  Co. 

Weinman   Pump    Mfg.    Co. 

Pumps,  Vacuum 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Manistee  Iron  Works  Co. 
Weinman   Pump  Mfg.  Co. 

Rail  Benders 

American  Hinge  Co. 

Rail   Bonds 

American   Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
Electric    R'way   Improvement    Co. 
Electric    Service    Supplies    Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Ohio   Brass   Co,    The 

Rails  and  Rail  Joints 

U.    S.    Rail    Co. 

West    Virginia    Rail   Co. 

Refrigeration,    Automatic    for    Coal 
Mine   Stores 
Automatic  Refrigerating  Co..  The 

Repairing,    Electric 

Crescent  Elect.  Co. 
Nelson   Co.,  I.  R. 

Road   Graders 

Ball    Engine    Co. 

Roofing 
Texas  Co. 

Rope.  Manila  and  Jute 

Broderick   tt  Bascom   Rope  Co. 

Rope   Transmission 

Broderick   &   Bascom   Rope  Co. 

Rope,    Wire 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  A. 
Roebling's  Sons  Co.,   J.  A. 

Rotar>-    Car    Dumpers 

Car-Dumper   &   Equip.   Co. 

Safety   Appliances 

Mining   Safety    Device   Co. 

Scales 

Streeter-Amet     Weighing     &     Re- 
cording Co. 

School  and  Colleges   (See  Consnltlng 
Engrs.    Directory) 

S«raper  Loaders 

Diamond  Machine  Co. 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 

Screens  and   Perforated  Sheeting 

Chicago  Perforating  Co. 
Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 
Hendrick   Mfg.  Co. 
Jeffrev   Mfg.   Co..   The 
Marion    Mch    Fdry.    Sc   Supply  Co. 
Morrow   Mfg.    Co. 
Pittsburgh   Perforating  Co. 
Stimpson    Equipment   Co. 

Second-Hand    Equipment    (See 
Searchlight    Section) 
Carlin    Mach.   Co.,    John    H. 
Childers    Electric    Co. 
Cohen   &  Son,   Louis 
Crescent     Electric    Co. 
Crock  well    Mine   &   Supply   Co. 
Curtis-Willis    Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
E.   I 

Duquesne   Electric   Mfg.   Co. 
Gregory    Electric   Co, 
Harris   Bros.   Co. 
Independent    Elect.    &    Machv    C 
I      R,    Nelson    Ct). 
Iron   Trade   Products   <3o. 
Lambert.   H.   T. 
Merchants  Steel   &  Supply  Co. 
Miller-Owen    Electric    Co. 
Moore.  J.   W. 

Nashville  Industrial  Corp. 
Nelson   Co..   I.   R. 
Operators  Supply  Co. 
Pittsburgh    Boiler   Macb.  Oo. 
Power    Equip.   Co. 
Power    Machy.    EScchange 
Sherwood.    E.   C. 
Standard   Rail   &   Steel  Co. 
Reading    Engrg.    Co. 
Wickcs   Machy.   Co. 
Wilson    Macliiiiery   Co. 

Separators,    Magnetic 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Sheaves   and   Rollers 

Medart    Patent     P'lley    Co 

Shovels.    Electric    Coal 

San  ford  Day  Iron  Works 
Ball  Engine  Co. 
Myers  \\Tialey    Co. 
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1^^ 


ANACONDA 

CoppQr  Wire 

y/.yiGshington  St., Chicd^Og 


III 


^iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiniiiirriHiiiiiiHiiriiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT:  = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiriiiiiniiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiriiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'  i 

Leschen  Wire  Rope  Tramways      I  | 

are    used    by    many    mine    operators    for    eco-        =  = 

nomical   handling-   of   their   coal.  |  = 

We  shall  be  glad  to  explain  our  coal-handling'        =  = 

Tramways    to    anyone    interested.  =  1 

J  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co,  f  f 

St.   Loiis,   Mo.  S  = 

_  ,  -- I  I 

TiiiiiiiimtiiiiuiiiuiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiHiiiniiiirniiimiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriHiiirimniS  = 

Htimiri(rriiiiiiniiiMiitiiiiiriiiiiiiiilllllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii|iiiiiiiiN£  = 


HENDRICK 

Coal  Mine  Equipment 


Perforated    Metals 
Elevator   Buckets 
Conveyor   Trough 
Conveyor   Flights 


Stacks 

Mine    Car    Bodies 

General    Sheet    and 
Light  Structural 
Work 


=  Wire    Rope,    Hooks,    Clips,    Sockets,    Welding    Wire  =  S 

I  JOHN   A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO.,  TRENTON,  N.  J.  |  | 

niliiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii<'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiijjj i iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriinii:  1 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiii.Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I I iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiii!:  | 

Automatic  Aerial  Tramway      |  | 

The  Costs  of  |  | 

Installation    Maintenance  i  1 

and    operation  4  i  i 

Justify  its  use  at  mine  or  quarry  |  = 

INTERSTATE  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  |  | 

25  Church  Street,  New   York   City  |  f 

jiiilllllllillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwillinirillllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir;  SAiiniiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiir iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMHiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimuiiuuiDiiiiaH 


Inquiries  are  solicited.  Estimates  and  quotations 
on  any  type  of  sheet  metal  work  for  coal  mines 
will  be  cheerfully  submitted. 

HENDRICK  MFG.  CO. 

53  Dundaff  Street,   Carbondale,   Pa. 

PittsbiirRh   Office:   .015-916   Union    Bank   Bldg. 

Hazleton,   Ta..   Office:  70.5  Marke   Bank  Bid?. 

New  York  Office:  .JO  Church  St. 


MINE  TRACK  EQUIPMENT 


Switch    iStand    with    Rigid    Connecting    Rod 


Room    Turnout 


Standard  in  Many  Mines 

"Central"  Equipment  is  standard  equipment  in 
many  mines  because  it  has  proved  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  that  it  was  a  good  investment.  It 
is  a  good  investment  because  it  is  a  combination  ot 
the  best  materials,  workmanship  and  skill  in  de- 
sign. It  will  pay  you  to  standardize  on  "Central" 
because  it  is  the  product  of  men  who  know  your 
problems. 

Call    "Central"   and   ask   for  complete  information 

The  Central  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Shovels,   Steam 
Ball   Engine  Co. 
Bucyrus    Co. 

Slxiwer  Baths 

American   Hinge  Co. 


.SiKiial   Systems 

Electric  Service  Supplies  Co. 


Sirens 

Federal   Electric   Co. 
Interstate   Machine   Products    Co., 
Inc. 


WHAT  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


Splice,    Cable 

American    Mine    Door   Co. 


The 


Splice,  Trolley  Wire 

American    Mine    Floor   Co..    Tlie 

.Sprocket  Wheels 

Caldwell   Co..   Inc.,    W.   E. 
Medart    Patent    Pulley    Co. 

Stocks,   Dies,  Vises 

Toledo  Pipe   Thj-eading  Mach.  Co. 

Stokers,  Mechanical 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  The 
Combustion    Engineering    Corp. 

Stripping  Machinery 

Ball    Engine    Co. 

Surveying  Instruments  (See  Kngi- 
neering  Instruments  and  Sup- 
plies) 

Switchboards,    Power 
General  Electric  Co. 

Switches,    Frogs    and    Crossings 

American  Prog  &  Switch  Co.,  The  J 
Central  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 
Cincinnati     Frog     &     Switch     Co.,  ' 
Egyptian   Iron    Works 
Ijight    Railway    Eciuipment    Co. 
Weir   Frog  Co. 


Telephones,    Mines 

Electric     Service     Supplies     Co. 

Testing    Laboratories     (See    Consult- 
ing   Kngs.    Directory) 

Kopijers    Co.     Laboratories 

Ttpi>les  and   Tipple  Equipment 

Bartlelt    &    Snow    Co.,    The    C.    O. 
.Jeffrey    Mfg.    Co.,    The 
T.ink-BeU,  Co. 
]Marion    Mch.,    Fdry.    &    SuDply 

Co. 
Pliillips   Mine    &    Mill    Supply   Co 
Roberts   &   Schaefer   Co. 


Towers,  Water 
Caldwell  &  Co. 


Inc.,   W.   E, 


Tanks,    Wood   and   Steel 

Caldwell   &  Co.,   In<-.,   W.   E. 
Hauser-Stander     Tank     Co., 


Telephone  Equipment 

Paragon   Electric  Co. 
Rome  Wire  Co. 


The 


'I'racks,    Portable    Rail,    etc. 

Amerif,T,ii    Prog    &    Switch    Co. 
Central    Frog   &    Switch   Co..    The 
Cincinnati   Frog   &    Switch    Co.. 
Egyptian   Iron   Works 
Weir  Fr'*?  Co. 

Tramways 

Interstate   Equipment   Corp. 

Tramways,  Aerial 

Brodcrick  &  Bascom   Rope  Co. 
L'jschen    &    Sons    Rope    Co.,    A, 

'-  ransformers 

General    Electric    Co. 


llnps.    Steam 

Crane  Co. 
Jenkins  Bros. 

Trench   Machines 

Ball  Engine  Co. 


Trolley    Material,    Overhead 

Electric    R<ailway    Equipment    Co. 


Electric   Service   Supplies  Co. 
General  lectric  Co. 
Ohio   Brass  Co.,   The 

Trolley  Wheel  Bushings 

Electric    Railway    Equipment    Co. 
Flood  City  Mfg.  Co. 

Trolley  Wheels  and  Harps 

Electric    Railway    Equipment    Co. 
Flood    City    Mfg.    Co. 
Ohio   Brass  Co.,   The 

Trolley    Wire 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

Trncks.  Hollow  Axle 
Southern  Wheel   Co. 

Trucks,   Motor 

Interaational    Harvester    Company 
of  Americo 

Turbines,  Steam 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
Barrett,  Haentieiis  &  Co, 
DeLaval    Steam    Turbine    Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Terry   Steam   Turbine   Co. 

Valves 

Flood    City    Mfg.    Co. 
Jenkins   Bros. 
Lunkenheimer    Co..     The 

Washeries,  Coal 

l,mk-Belt    Co. 

Roberts   &   Schaefer   Co. 

Waste 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Water  Columns 

Lunkenheimer   Co.,    The 

Water   Softening   and   Purifying   Ap- 
paratus 
Schaife    &    Sons    Co.,    Wm.    B. 

Weight    Baskets    (see   Tipple    Rqnip- 
ment) 

-  Weight    Recorders,    Automatic 

Streeter-Aniel      Weighing     &     Re- 
cording Co. 

Welder,  Rail  .Joint 

Ohio   Brass  Co. 

Welders,    Electric,    Portable,    Rail 
Bond 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio    Brass   Co. 

Welding    .Apparatus 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
General    Eleotr.j    Co. 
Ohio  Brass  Co. 

Wheels,    Car     (See    Cars    and    Car 
Wheels) 

Whistles 

Federal   Electric   Co. 

Interstate    Machine   Products   Co 

Lunkenheimer   Co.,    The 

Wire  and  Cable 

American    Steel   &   Wire  Co. 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 
Broderick   «Sc    Bascom    Rope   Co. 
Copper  CInd   Steel  Co, 
General  Electric  Co. 
Interstate   Equip.    Co. 
Leschen    &    Sons    Roiic    Co..    A 
Paragon   Electric  Co. 
Roeblings'    Sons   Co..    J.    A. 
Rome  Wire  Co. 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 

Wire,  Insulated 

Rome  Wire  Co. 

Wire.   Trolley    (See   Trolley  Wire) 


SPECIAL  INDEX  TO  COAL  ADVERTISERS 


Bertha  Copl  Co. 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Ine. 

Cory   Mann    George   Corp. 

Penn  Coal   &  Coke  Corp. 


Stonega  Coke  &  Coal   Co. 
Wentz   Co. 
,  Wholesale    Coal    Co, 


American  Track  Equipment 


Split    Swit<l> 


Upright    Lever.    Par.illel 
Throw  Switcli  Si.im' 


»fdi 


Cast  Frog 


The  Upright  Lever,  Parallel  Throw  Switch  Stand, 
Cast  Frog  and  Split  Switch,  illustrated  here,  is  an 
American  combination  designed  for  service  where 
space  is  limited. 

The  stand  hugs  close  to  the  "rib,"  well  out  of  the 
way,  and  it  can  be  operated  from  cars  in  passing. 
It  is  absolute  in  action,  insuring  tight,  light  switch 
points.  American  Track  Accessories  fit  into  the 
mine  haulage  scheme  because  they  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  this  service. 

Ask  Its  for  descriptive  literature  and  prices 

1  he  " Atiicncdn"  bulletins  aci/I  open  your  eyes  to  real 
merit  in   track  equipment.      Write  for  them   today. 

American  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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85%  Magnesia 
Pipe  and  Boiler 
Covering  is 
not  fragile 


Nearly  everybody  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  an  article  of  light  weight  has  little 
strength.    The  thoughts  are  naturally  associated. 

But  the  truth  is  that  85%  Magnesia  combines  light  weight  ind  strength. 

The  illustration  above,  sketched  from  a  photograph,  shows  a  heavy  man  standing 
on  a  half  section  of  85%  Magnesia  Pipe  Covering.  Had  you  any  idea  that  85%  Mag- 
nesia possessed  such  strength  ? —  Do  you  doubt  it  ?    Then  try  it  yourself. 

Pipe  coverings  need  not  hang  in  shreds  on  the  pipe  to  be  considered  as  having  failed. 
The  most  frequent  failure  is  sagging.    If  the  covering  sags  only  |  of  an  inch  !t  has  failed. 

As  weight  induces  sagging,  it  is  extremely  important  that  pipe  covering  be  as 
light  as  possible.    The  rigidity  of  85%  Magnesia  holds  each  section  snugly  to  the  pipe. 

85%  Magnesia  combines  light  weight  with  great  strength;  one  feature  is  not  sacri- 
ficed for  the  other.  This  is  one — only  one  —  reason  why  85%  Magnesia  is  the  Universal 
Coal  Saver. 

Other  vital  facts  with  respect  to  insulation  are  given  in  our  revised  book  "Derend 
Your  Steam,"  furnished  free  to  every  responsible  person. 

Magnesia  Association  of  America 

751  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


PJPE    and   BOl LER  COVERI N G    j, 

MEANS   LESS  FUEL- MOKE  HEAT -ADDED   POWEK  ^  ^  ./ 


Executive  Committee:  Wm.  A.  Macan,  Chairmctn 
George  D.  Crabbs      The  Philip  Carey  Co.  Cincinnati,   Ohio 

J.R.Swift  The  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.  Franklin.  Pa. 

Alvin  M.  Ehret  Ehret  Magnesia  Mfg.  Co.      Valley  Forge.  Pa. 

R.  V.  Mattlson.  Jr.    Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.      Ambler,  Pa. 


OopvrioM,  1921,  by  Magnesia  Afsoeiation  of  America. 
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